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KILN,  in  Agriculture,  a kind  of  oven  or  (love  for  ad- 
mitting heat,  in  order  to  dry  fubttances  of  various  kinds, 
as  corn,  malt,  hops,  &c.  It  alfo  fignifies  a fabric  or  build- 
ing conftruCted  for  the  purpofe  of  burning  lime-ltone, 
chalk,  and  other  calcareous  (tones,  into  iime.  Kilns  are  of 
different  kinds,  and  formed  in  different  ways,  according  to 
the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  defigned. 

Y<\l.H-AJhes,  the  allies  made  in  kilns  where  wood,  draw, 
furze,  &c.  are  burnt.  Thefe  afhes  are  ufeful  as  manure 
for  almoft  any  kind  of  foil,  but  efpecially  fuch  as  poffefs 
much  vegetable  matter.  In  the  weftern  diiiriCts,  the  farmers 
fift  them  over  their  corn  and  grafs  ; but  this  muff  not  be 
done  in  windy  weather,  becauie  they  are  fo  very  light,  that 
they  would eaiily  be  blown  away  and  loft.  They  are  found 
to  fucceed  heft  when  laid  on  juft  before  rain  falls.  See 
Ashes. 

Kiln,  Bricl.  See  Brick-Au/a  and  Brick. 

Kiln,  Hop,  a (love  or  kdn  conftruCted  for  the  purpofe 
of  drying  or  lloving  hops.  See  Hop  and  Oast. 

Kiln,  Lime,  a fort  of  kdn  conftrudted  for  the  purpofe 
of  burning  various  kinds  of  calcareous  fubftances,  fuch  as 
lime-ftone,  chalk,  (hells,  & c.  into  lime.  They  are  built  of 
different  forms  or  fhapes,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  to  be  wrought,  and  the  kinds  of  fuel  which  are 
to  be  employed.  It  has  been  remarked,  in  a work  or.  landed 
property,  that,  in  places  where  materials  are  dear,  from  their 
being  fetched  from  a diftance,  and  where  the  fuel  is  coals, 
and  alfo  expenfive,  the  form  of  a kiln  is  moftly  that  of  an 
inverted  cone,  a form  which  has  its  inconveniencies  ; but 
in  diftridts  where  the  art  of  burning  lime  is  praCtifed  with 
fuperior  attention  and  correCtnefs,  the  form  has  of  late 
years  been  gradually  changing  from  conical  to  elliptical. 
But,  in  his  opinion,  “ the  belt  form  of  a lime  furnace,  in 
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the  eftabliftied  praCtice  of  the  prefent  day,  is  that  of  the- 
egg  placed  upon  its  narrower  end,  having  part  of  its 
broader  end  ftruck  off,  and  its  iides  fomevvhat  compreffed,, 
efpecially  towards  the  lower  extremity  ; the  ground  plot 
or  bottom  of  the  kiln  being  nearly  an  oval,  with  an  eye,  or 
draft-hole,  toward  each  end  of  it.”  It  is  fuppofed  that 
“ two  advantages  are  gained,  by  this  form,  over  that  of  the 
cone.  By  the  upper  part  of  the  kiln  being  contracted,  the 
heat  does  not  fly  off  fo  freely  as  it  does  out  of  a fpreading 
cone.  On  the  contrary,  it  thereby  receives  a degree  of 
reverberation,  which  adds  to  its  intenfity.”  But  the  other, 
and  ftill  more  valuable  effeCt  is  this  : “ when  the  cooled  lime 
is  drawn  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  the  ignited  mafs, 
in  the  upper  parts  of  it, -fettles  down,  freely  and  evenly, 
into  the  central  parts  of  the  kiln  ; whereas,  in  a conical 
furnace,  the  regular  contraction  of  its  width,  in  the  upper 
as  well  as  the  lower  parts  ®f  it,  prevents  the  burning 
materials  from  fettling  uniformly,  and  levelling  downward. 
They  “ hang”  upon  the  Tides  of  the  kiln,  and  either  form 
a dome  at  the  bottom  of  the  burning  mafs,  with  a void  fpace 
beneath  it,  thereby  endangering  the  ftruCture,  if  not  the 
workmen  employed ; or,  breaking  down  in  the  centre, 
form  a funnel,  down  which  the  under-burnt  ftones  find 
their  way  to  the  draft-holes.”  And  “ the  contraction  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  kiln  has  not  the  fame  effeCt ; for,  after 
the  fuel  is  exhaufted,  the  adhefion  ceafes,  the  mafs  loofens  , ■ 
and,  as  the  lime  cools,  the  lefs  room  it  requires.  It  there- 
fore runs  down  freely  to  the  draft-holes,  notwithftanding 
the  quick  contraction  of  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  or  fur- 
nace.” 

And,  laftly,  that,  “ with  refpect  to  the  lime-furnace’ 
(which  is,  he  thinks,  entitled  to  the  mod  fedulous  attention 
of  agricultural  chemiftry),  the  fire  requires  to  be  furoiftied 
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with  a regular  fupply  of  air.  When  a kiln  is  firft  lighted, 
the  draft-holes  afford  the  required  fupply.  But  after  the 
lire  becomes  ftationary,  in  the  middle,  or  towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  kiln  (efpecially  of  a tall  kiln),  while  the  fpace 
below  is  occupied  by  burnt  lime,  the  fupply  from  ordinary 
draft-holes  becomes  infufficient.  If  the  walls  of  the  kiln 
have  been  carried  up  dry  or  without  mortar,  the  air  finds 
its  way  through  them  to  the  fire.  In  large  deep  kilns  that 
are  built  with  air-tight  walls,  it  is  common  to  form  air- 
holes in  their  fides,  efpecially  in  front,  over  the  draft-holes. 
But  thefc  convey  the  air,  in  partial  currents,  to  one  fide  of 
the  kiln  only,  whereas  that  which  is  admitted  at  the  draft- 
holes  pafTes  regularly  upward  to  the  centre,  as  well  as  to 
every  fide  of  the  burning  mafs  ; and,  moreover,  tends  tef 
cool  the  burnt  lime  in  its  paffage  downward,  thereby  con- 
tributing to  the  eafe  and  health  of  the  workmen.  Kence 
lie  is  of  opinion,  that  the  fize  of  the  draft-holes  ought  to 
be  proportionate  to  that  of  the  kiln,  and  the  fize  of  the 
flones  taken  jointly  (air  palling  more  freely  among  large 
than  among  fmall  Hones),  and  that  the  required  fupply  of 
air  fhould  be  wholly  admitted  at  the  draft-holes.  By  a 
Hiding  or  a Ihifting  valve,  the  fupply  might  be  regulated, 
and  the  degree  of  heat  be  encreafed  or  ciminilhcd,  at  plea- 
fure,”  according  to  circumllances. 

The  molt  ancient  kind  of  lime-kiln  is  probably  that 
which  is  made  by  excavating  the  earth  in  the  form  of  a cone, 
of  fuch  a fize  as  may  be  necelfary  ; and  afterwards  building 
up  the  fides,  or  not,  according  to  the  circumltanccs  of  the 
cafe : the  materials  being  then  laid  in,  in  alternate  layers  of 
fuel  and  llorre,  properly  broken,  until  the  whole  is  filled 
lip.  The  top  is  then  covered  with  fods,  in  order  that  the 
heat  may  be  prevented  from  efcaping  ; and  the  fire  lighted 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  whole  of  the  contents  burnt,  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  fpace  of  time,  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of 
the  Hone,  and  the  quantity  that  is  contained  in  the  kiln. 
From  the  circumftance  of  the  top  parts  of  thefe  kilns,  in 
fome  diltridis,  being  covered  over,  and  the  fides  fometimes 
built  up  with  fods,  they  are  termed  fod-kilns , in  order  to 
diltiriguifh  them  from  the  other  forts.  When  the  whole  of 
the  contents  of  fi^ch  kilns  are  grown  cold,  they  are  drawn 
or  taken  out  from  the  bottom  ; and  the  kiln  again  filled,  if 
necelfary.  Thefe  kilns  are  obvioufly  intended  for  burning 
only  one  kiln-full  at  a time.  But  as  the  burning  of  lime  in 
this  way  is  tedious  and  uneconomical,  other  methods  and 
forms  of  kilns  have  been  had  recourfe  to.  Where  lime  is 
much  wanted,  either  for  agriculture  or  other  purpofes,  they 
therefore  ufe  perpetual  kilns,  or  what  are  more  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  draw-kilns.  Thefe,  as  all  lime-kilns 
ought  to  be,  are,  the  author  of  Modern  Agriculture  fays, 
fituated  by  the  fide  of  a riling  bank,  or  flickered  by  an  arti- 
ficial mound  of  earth.  They  are  generally  built  either  of 
Hone  or  brick  ; but  the  latter,  as  being  better  adapted  to 
fiand  excelfive  degrees  of  heat,  is  coniidered  as  preferable. 
The  outfide  form  of  fuel)  kilns  is  fometimes  cylindrical,  but 
more  generally  fquare.  The  inlide  fhould  be  formed  in  the 
fiiape  of  a hogfnead,  or  an  egg,  opened  a little  at  both  ends, 
and  fet  on  the  f mailed  ; being  fmall  in  circumference  at  the 
bottom,  gradually  wider  towards  the  middle,  and  then  con- 
t railing  again  towards  the  top.  In  kilns  conftruded  in  this 
way,  it  is  obferved,  fewer  coals  are  necelfary,  in  confe- 
quencc  of  the  great  degree  of  reverberation  which  is  created, 
above  that  which  takes  place  in  kilns  formed  in  the  lhape  of 
a fugar-loaf  reverfed.  Near  the  bottom,  in  large  kilns,  two 
•or  more  apertures  are  made  4 thefe  ar^  fmall  at  the  infide  of 
the  kiln,  but  are  Hoped  wider,  both  at  the  fides  and  the  top, 
as  they  extend  towards  the  outfide  of  die  building.  The 


ufes  of  thefe  apertures  are  for  admitting  the  air  necelfary  for 
fupplying  the  fire,  and  alfo  for  permitting  the  labourers  to 
approach  with  a drag  and  (hovel,  to  draw  out  the  calcined 
lime.  From  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  within,  in  fome  cafes, 
a fmall  building,  called  a horfe,  is  raifed  in  the  form  of  a 
wedge,  and  fo  conllructed  as  to  accelerate  the  operation  of 
drawing  out  the  burned  lime-ltone,  by  forcing  it  to  fall  into 
the  apertures  which  have  been  mentioned  above.  In  other 
kilns  of  this  kind,  in  place  of  this  building,  there  is  an  iron 
grate  near  the  bottom,  which  comes  clofe  to  the  infide  wall, 
except  at  the  apertures  where  the  lime  is  drawn  out. 
When  the  kiln  is  to  be  filled,  a parcel  of  furze  or  faggots  is 
laid  at  the  bottom  : over  this  a layer  of  coals  ; then  a layer 
of  lime-ftone,  which  is  previoufiy  broken  into  pieces,  about 
the  fize  of  a man’s  fill ; and  fo  on  alternately,  ending  with 
a layer  of  coals,  which  i?  fometimes,  though  feldom,  covered 
with  fods  or  turf,  in  order  to  keep  the  heat  as  intenfe  as  pof- 
fible.  The  fire  is  then  lighted  in  the  apertures  ; and  when 
the  lime-llone  towards  the  bottom  is  completely  calcined,  the 
fuel  being  confiderably  exhaulled,  the  lime-ftone  at  the  top 
fublides.  The  labourers  then  put  in  an  addition  of  lime- 
ftone  and  coal  at  top,  and  draw  out  at  bottom  as  much  as 
they  find  thoroughly  burned  ; and  thus  go  on,  till  any  quan- 
tity required  be  calcined.  When  lime-ftone  is  burned  with 
coals  from  2,|  to  3^  bufhels,  on  a medium,  3 buftiels  of  cal- 
cined lime-ftone  are  produced  for  every  bufliel  of  coals  ufed 
in  the  procefs. 

A lime-kiln  of  this  fort  is  deferibed  in  count  Rumford’s 
Effays,  which  is  in  poffefiion  of  the  Dublin  Society,  as  well 
as  the  principal  objedls  that  ought  to  be  had  in  view  in  con- 
ftruding  of  the  kiln  pointed  out : the  firft  of  which  is,  “ to 
caufe  the  fuel  to  burn  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  confume  the 
fmoke,  which  has  here  been  done  by  obliging  the  fmokc  to 
defeend  and  pafs  through  the  fire,  in  order  that  as  much 
heat  as  poflible  might  be  generated.  Secondly,  to  caufe  the 
flame  and  hot  vapour,  which  rife  from  the  fire,  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  lime-ftone  by  a very  large  furface,  in  order 
to  economize  the  heat,  and  prevent  its  going  oft  into  the  at- 
mofphere  ; which  was  done  by  making  the  body  of  the  kiln 
in  the  form  of  a hollow  truncated  cone,  and  very  high  in 
proportion  to  its  diameter  ; and  by  filling  it  quite  up  to  the 
top  with  lime-ftone,  the  fire  being  made  to  enter  near  the 
bottom  of  the  cone. 

“ Thirdly,  to  make  the  procefs  of  burning  lime  per- 
petual, in  order  to  prevent  the  wafte  of  heat  which  una- 
voidably attends  the  cooling  of  the  kiln,  in  emptying  and 
filling  it,  when,  to  perform  that  operation,  it  is  neceflary  to 
put  out  the  fire. 

“ And,  fourthly,  to  contrive  matters  fo,  that  the  lime 
in  which  the  procefs  of  burning  is  juft  finiihed,  and  which 
of  courfe  is  ftill  intenfely  hot,  may,  in  cooling,  be  made  to 
give  oft  its  heat  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  aftill  in  heating  tire 
frefti  quantity  of  cold  lime-ftone  with  which  tire  kiln  is  re- 
plenifhed,  as  often  as  a portion  of  lime  is  taken  out  of  it. 

“ To  effeduate  thefe  purpofes,  the  fuel  is  not  mixed  with 
the  lime-ftone,  but  is  burned  in  a clofe  fire-place,  which 
opens  into  one  fide  of  the  kiln,  fome  dillance  above  the  bot- 
tom of  it.  For  large  lime-kilns  on  thefe  principles,  there 
may  be  feveral  fire-places  all  opening  into  the  fame  cone,  and 
fituated  on  different  fides  of  it;  which  fire-places  maybe 
conllruded  and  regulated  like  the  fire-places  of  the  furnaces 
ufed  for  burning  porcelain. 

“ At  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  there  is  a door,  which  is 
occafionally  opened  to  take  out  the  lime. 

“ When,  in  confequence  of  a portion  of  lime  being 
drawn  out  of  the  kiln,  its  contents  fettle  down  or  fubfide, 
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(lie  empty  fpace  in  the  upper  part  of  the  kiln,  which  is  oc- 
eafioned  by  this  fubtraftion  of  the  burned  lime,  is  immedi- 
ately filled  up  with  frelh  lime-ftone. 

“ As  foon  as  a portion  of  lime  is  taken  away,  the  door 
by  which  it  is  removed  mult  be  immediately  Ihut,  and  the 
joinings  well  clofed  with  moift  clay,  to  prevent  a draft  of 
cold  air  through  the  kiln.  A fmall  opening,  however,  mult 
be  left,  for  reafons  which  are  explained  below. 

“ As  the  fire  enters  the  kiln  at  fome  dillance  from  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  as  the  flame  rifes  as  foon  as  it  comes  into 
this  cavity,  the  lower  part  of  the  kiln  (that  below  the  les-el 
of  the  bottom  of  the  fire-place)  is  occupied  by  lime  already 
burned ; and  as  this  lime  is  intenfely  hot,  when,  on  a por- 
tion of  lime  from  below  being  removed,  it  defeends  into  this 
part  of  the  kiln,  and  as  the  air  in  the  kiln,  to  which  it  com- 
municates its  heat,  muft  arife  upwards  in  confequence  of  its 
being  heated,  and  pafs  off  through  the  top  of  the  kiln,  this 
lime,  in  cooling,  is  by  this  contrivance  made  to  affift  in 
heating  the  frelh  portion  of  cold  lime-ftone,  with  which  the 
kiln  is  charged.  To  facilitate  this  communication  of  heat 
from  the  red-hot  lime  juft  burned  to  the  lime-ftone  above  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  kiln,  a gentle  draft  of  air  through  the 
kiln,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  it,  muft  be  eftablilhed, 
by  leaving  an  opening  in  the  door  below,  by  which  the  cold 
air  from  without  may  be  buffered  to  enter  the  kiln.  This 
opening  (which  fhould  be  furnifhed  with  fome  kind  of  a 
regiiler)  muft  be  very  fmall,  otherwife  it  will  occafion  too 
ftrong  a draft  of  cold  air  into  the  kiln,  and  do  more  harm 
than  good  ; and  it  will  probably  be  found  bell  to  dole  it  en- 
tirely, after  the  lime  in  the  lower  part  of  the  kiln  has  parted 
with  a certain  proportion  of  its  heat.” 

The  height  of  the  kiln,  which  is  reprefented  in  Plats  (Kiln) 
floriculture, Jig.  I.  is  on  a fcale  of  iy  feet:  its  internal  diameter 
below,  two  feet ; and  above,  nine  inches.  In  order  more 
effectually  to  confine  the  heat,  its  walls,  which  are  of  brick, 
and  very  thin,  are  double,  and  the  cavity  between  them  is 
filled  with  dry  wood-afhes.  To  give  greater  ftrength  to  the 
fabric,  thefe  two  walls  are  connected  in  different  places  by 
horizontal  layers  of  brick,  which  unite  them  firmly  : a is 
the  opening  by  which  the  fuel  is  put  into  the  fire-place : 
through  this  opening  the  air  defeends  which  feeds  the  fire. 
The  fire-place  is  reprefented  nearly  full  of  coals,  and  the 
flame  pafiing  off  laterally  into  the  cavity  of  the  kiln,  by  an 
opening  made  for  that  purpofe  at  the  bottom  of  the  fire- 
place. The  opening  above,  by  which  the  fuel  is  introduced 
into  the  fire-place,  is  covered  by  a plate  of  iron,  moveable 
on  hinges ; which  plate,  by  being  lifted  up  more  or  lefs  by 
means  of  a chain,  ferves  as  a regiiler  for  regulating  the  fire. 
A feflion  of  this  plate,  and  of  the  chain  by  which  it  is  fup- 
ported,  are  fhewn  in  the  figure : b is  an  opening  in  the 
front  wall  of  the  fire-place,  which  ferves  occafionally  for 
cleanfing  out  the  fire-place,  and  the  opening  by  which  the 
flame  paffes  from  the  fire-place  into  the  kiln.  This  open- 
ing, which  muft  never  be  quite  clofed,  ferves  likewife  for 
admitting  a fmall  quantity  of  air  to  pafs  horizontally  into 
the  fire-place.  A lmall  proportion  of  air,  admitted  in  this 
manner,  has  been  found  to  be  ufeful  and  ever  neceffary  in 
fire-places,  in  which,  in  order  to  confume  the  fmoke,  the 
flame  is  made  to  defeend.  Several  fmall  holes  for  this  pur- 
pofe, fitted  with  conical  ftoppers,  may  be  made  in  different 
parts  of  the  front  wall  of  the  fire-place. 

The  bottom  of  the  fire-place  is  a grate  conftrudled  of 
bricks  placed  edgeways,  and  under  this  grate  there  is  an  alh- 
pit ; but  as  no  air  muft  be  permitted  to  pafs  up  through 
this  grate  into  the  fire-place,  jhe  afh-pit  door,  c,  is  kept 
ronilantly  clofed,  being  only  opened  occafionally  to  remove 
die  allies : d is  the  opening  by  which  the  lime  is  taken  out 


of  the  kiln  ; which  opening  muft  be  kept  well  clofed,  in 
order  to  prevent  a draught  of  cold  air  through  the  kiln. 
As  only  as  much  lime  muft  be  removed  at  once  as  is  con- 
tained in  that  part  of  the  kiln  which  lies  below  the  level  of 
the  bottom  of  the  fire-place,  to  be  able  to  afeertain  when 
the  proper  quantity  is  taken  away,  the  lime,  as  it  comes  out 
of  the  kiln,  may  be  direcled  into  a pit  funk  into  the  ground 
in  front  of  the  opening  by  which  the  lime  is  removed  ; this 
pit  being  made  of  a proper  fize  to  ferve  as  a meafure  for  it. 
And  while  the  lime  is  removing  from  the  bottom  of  the 
kiln,  frefli  lime-ftone  fhould  be  put  into  it  above  ; and  dur- 
ing this  operation,  the  fire  may  be  damped  by  clofing  the 
top  of  the  fire-place  with  its  iron-plate.  Should  it  be  found 
neceffary,  the  fire,  and  the  diilribution  of  the  heat  may, 
in  burning  the  lime,  be  further  regulated  by  clofing  more 
or  lefs  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  lime-kiln  with  a flat 
piece  of  fire-ftonc,  or  a plate  of  caft-iron.  The  double 
walls  of  the  kiln,  and  the  void  fpace  between  them,  as  alfo 
the  horizontal  layers  of  bricks  by  which  they  are  united, 
are  clearly  and  diftindlly  expreffed  in  the  figure  in  the 
plates. 

This  method  of  conftnufting  lime-kilns,  though  ingenious 
and  philofophical,  is  probably  much  too  expenfive  for  ge-- 
neral  ufe. 

It  is  a common  pradlice  to  burn  lime-ftone  with  furze  in 
fome  places.  The  kilns  which  are  made  ufe  of  in  thefe  cafes 
are  commonly  known  by  the  denomination  of  jlame-hilns, 
and  are  built  of  brick  ; the  walls  from  four  to  five  ftet 
thick,  when  they  are  not  fupported  by  a bank  or  mound  of 
earth.  The  infide  is  nearly  fquare,  being  twelve  feet  by 
thirteen,  and  eleven  or  twelve  feet  high.  In  the  front  wail 
there  are  three  arches,  each  about  one  foot  ten  inches  wide, 
by  three  feet  nine  inches  in  height.  When  the  kiln  is  to  be 
filled,  three  arches  are  formed  of  the  larged  pieces  of  lime- 
ftone,  the  whole  breadth  of  the  kiln,  and  oppoiite  to  the 
arches  in  the  front  wall.  When  thefe  arches  are  formed,  the 
lime-ftone  is  thrown  promifeuoufly  into  the  kiln  to  the 
height  of  feven  or  eight  feet,  over  which  are  frequently  laid 
fifteen  or  twenty  thoufand  bricks,  which  are  burned  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  lime-llone.  When  the  filling  of  the  kiln 
is  completed,  the  three  arches  in  the  front  wall  are  filled  up 
with  bricks  almoft  to  the  top,  room  being  left  in  each  fuffi- 
cient  only  for  putting  in  the  furze,  which  is  done  in  fmall 
quantities,  the  objeht  being  to  keep  up  a conftant  and  re- 
gular flame.  In  the  fpace  of  thirty-fix  or  forty  hours,  the 
whole  lime-ftone,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  quarters,  together  with  the  fifteen  or  twenty 
thoufand  bricks,  are  thoroughly  calcined.  Kilns  conllrufted 
in  this  way  may  be  feen  near  Wellingborough,  in  North- 
amptonlhire,  and  other  places  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  And  in  many  of  the  northern  counties  of  Scot- 
land, which  are  fituated  at  a great  diftance  from  coal,  it  is 
alfo  a common  pra6tice  to  burn  lime-ftone  with  peat  ; and, 
confidering  the  rude  ill-conftrufted  kilns  which  are  ufed  for 
the  purpofe,  it  is  aftoniftiing  with  what  fuccefs  the  operations 
are  performed.  In  fome  of  thefe  diftrifls,  it  is  Hated  that 
lime-ftone  is  fufficiently  calcined  with  peats,  laid  Jlratum  - 
fuper flratum,  in  kilns  formed  of  turf;  but,  owing  to  the- 
quantity  of  allies  which  fall  from  the  peat,  the  quality  of 
the  lime  is  confiderably  injured  ; and  from  the  open  and 
expofed  fituation  of  many  of  thefe  kilns*  the  wafte  of  fuel 
is  immenfe.  But  the  moll  common  method  of  burning 
lime-ftone  with  peat,  is  in  kilns  conftrudled  lomewhat  fimilar 
to  thofe  in  the  diftridls  where  furze  is  ufed  as  the  only  fuel. 
There  are  in  general  only  two  arches,  or  fire-places,  and  the 
peats  are  thrown  into  the  bottom  of  thefe  archse,  the  fronts 
of  which  are  feldom  clofed  up,  by  which  means  the  wind  has 
B often 
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often  great  influence  in  retarding  the  operation,  and  fre- 
quently prevents  the  complete  calcination  of  the  lime-ffone. 
An  improvement  might,  it  is  fuppofed,  be  made  on  thefe 
kilns  at  a very  trifling  expence : if  an  iron  grate  were  laid 
acrofs  the  bottom  of  the  arch,  with  a place  below  for  the 
allies  to  fall  down,  and  the  front  of  the  arch  clofed  up  by  a 
door  made  of  caff-metal,  one-third  of  the  fuel  might  be 
faved,  and  the  operation  performed  in  a Ihorter  time,  and 
with  a much  greater  certainty,  than  by  the  method  now 
pra&ifed  in  fuch  kilns. 

In  the  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  Rawfan  afferts,  that  he  has  produced  a confiderable 
faving  in  the  burning  of  lime,  by  conffrudting  his  kiln  in  the 
manner  fliewn  at  Jig.  2.  “ It  is  made  twenty  feet  in  height  ; 

at  the  bottom  a metal  plate  is  placed  one  foot  in  height, 
intended  to  give  air  to  the  fire  ; over  this  plate  the  Ihovel 
that  draws  the  lime  runs.  The  Hoped  fides  are  fix  feet  in 
height,  the  breadth  at  the  top  of  the  Hope  is  eight  feet,  the 
fides  are  carried  up  perpendicular  fourteen  feet,  fo  as  that 
every  part  of  the  infide,  for  fourteen  feet,  to  the  mouth,  is 
exactly  of  the  fame  dimenfions.  On  the  mouth  of  the  kiln 
a cap  is  placed,  built  of  long  Hones,  and  expeditioufly  con- 
tracted, about  feven  or  eight  feet  high.  In  the  building  of 
the  cap,  on  one  fide  of  the  dope,  the  mafon  is  over  the 
centre  of  the  kiln,  fo  that  any  thing  dropping  down  wiil 
fall  perpendicularly  to  the  eye  beneath.  He  is  here  to 
place  an  iron  door  of  eighteen  inches  fquare,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  building  of  the  cap  is  to  be  carried  up, 
until  the  hole  at  the  top  be  contracted  to  fourteen  inches. 
The  kiln  is  to  be  fed  through  the  iron  door,  and  when 
filled,  the  door  clofe  fhut.  The  outfide  wall  mult  be  three 
feet  at  the  bottom  to  batter  up  to  two  feet  at  top,  and 
made  at  fuch  a diffance  from  the  infide  wall  of  the  kiln, 
that  two  feet  of  yellow  clay  may  be  well  packed  in  be- 
tween the  walls,  as  every  kiln  built  without  this  precaution 
will  certainly  fplit,  and  the  ffrength  of  the  fire  be  thereby 
exhaufted.  At  eight  feet  high  from  the  eye  of  the  kiln, 
two  flues  ffiould  be  carried  through  the  front  wall,  through 
the  packed  clay,  and  to  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  kiln,  to 
give  power  to  the  fire.”  It  is  obferved,  that  with  this 
kiln,  he  has  produced  one-third  more  lime  from  a given 
■quantity  of  fuel ; and  Hones  of  bad  quality  will  be  here 
reduced  into  powder,  and  may  be  put  into  the  kiln  without 
the  neceflity  of  being  broken  fo  fmall  as  is  ufual.  As  many 
fituations  will  not  admit  of  building  a kiln  twenty  feet  high, 
while  other  fituations  may  allow  of  its  being  built  thirty  or 
even  forty  feet  (for  it  cannot  be  made  too  high),  the  dia- 
meter of  the  kiln  fliould  be  proportioned  to  the  height  to 
which  it  is  carried  up. 

And  it  is  further  Hated,  as  another  application  of  this 
fort  of  contrivance,  that  “ for  feveral  years  he  has  made 
ufe  of  a fmall  kiln  in  an  outfide  kitchen,  the  height  nine  feet, 
the  diameter  three  feet  and  a half.  In  the  fide  of  the  kiln 
next  the  fire,  he  had  three  fquare  boilers  placed,  one  of  them 
large,  containing  half  a barrel,  with  a cock,  which  fupplied 
the  family  with  confiant  boiling  water  ; for  the  two  others, 
he  had  tin  veffels  made  to  fit  the  infide  with  clofe  covers, 
in  which  meat  and  vegetables  with  water  were  placed  and 
put  into  the  two  fmaller  boilers,  which  never  had  any  water, 
but  had  clofe  covers.  The  tin  boilers  were  heated  fooner 
than  on  the  firongefi  fire,  and  when  the  meat,  & c.  were 
fufficiently  dreffed,  the  whole  was  taken  out  of  the  metal 
boilers.  At  one  fide  he  had  an  oven  placed  for  roafiing  and 
boiling  meat ; the  bottom  was  metal  of  twenty-fix  inches 
diameter,  and  one  inch  and  a half  thick,  a flue  from  the 
fire  went  underneath.  Even  with  the  bottom  of  the  oven, 
? grating  nine  inches  fquare  was  placed,  which  opened  a 
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communication  between  the  oven  and  the  hot  fire*  of  the 
kiln.  The  height  of  the  oven  was  fourteen  inches,  Hint 
clofe  by  a metal  door  of  eighteen  inches  fquare,  and  the 
top,  level  with  the  mouth  of  the  kiln,  was  covered  by  an- 
other metal  plate  of  half  an  inch  thick,  on  which  wa3 
placed  a feeond  oven  ; the  heat  which  efcaped  through  the 
half-inch  plate,  though  not  near  the  fire,  was  fufilcient  to 
do  all  fmall  puddings,  pies,  breakfafi-cakes,  & c.  &c.  The 
meat  in  the  large  oven  was  placed  on  an  iron  frame  which 
turned  on  a pivot  and  Hood  on  a dripping-pan,  and  was 
turned  by  the  cook  each  half  hour.  And  over  the  kiln  he 
had  a tiled  Hage  for  drying  corn,  and  a chimney  at  one  fide, 
with  a cawl  on  the  top,  which  carried  off  all  Hearn  and 
fulphur  : a large  granary  was  attached  to  the  building.  It 
is  added,  that  the  lime,  if  fold,  would  more  than  pay  for 
fuel  and  attendance  ; and  he  has  frequently  had  dinner 
dreff  for  fifty  men,  without  interfering  with  his  family  bu- 
finefs  in  any  great  degree. 

There  is  another  form  of  lime-kiln,  which  anfwers  ex- 
tremely well  for  general  ufe,  reprefentad  at  fig.  3.  in  the 
fame  plate.  This  is  capable  of  being  built  without  any  very 
confiderable  expence. 

It  has  been  found,  by  experience,  in  fotne  of  the  northern 
diffri&s,  that  lime-kilns  are  rendered  much  lefs  liable  to  crack 
and  burff  by  having  the  outfide  walls  carried  up  in  a fquare 
manner,  than  on  the  ufual  circular  plan. 

Kiln,  Malt , a fort  of  kiln  contrived  for  the  purpofe  of 
drying  malt  or  any  kind  of  grain  upon.  In  the  conffruc- 
ticn  of  kilns  of  this  fort  many  improvements  have  lately 
been  made.  A defcription  of  a kiln  of  this  kind  by  Mr* 
Pepper,  of  Newcafile-under-Line,  has  been  given,  in  which 
Jig . 4.  is  the  ground  plan,  fuppofed  to  be  twenty  feet  fquare, 
but,  if  required  larger  or  fmaller,  by  following  the  fame 
proportion,  it  may  be  made  to  any  fize  or  fituation.  The 
dark  fhaded  walls  rife  four  feet  high,  to  put  the  refledlor 
upon  over  the  fire,  and  alfo  what  the  fide  arches  Hand  upon, 
the  brick  piers,  that  carry  the  fpark-Hone,  and  bearers 
that  the  tiles  lie  upon.  Letter  a , the  fire-grate,  which  lies 
nine  inches  below  the  bottom  edge  of  the  refleclor  ; b, 
bottom  edge  of  the  reflector  ; c,  c,  c,  c,  brick  pillars  nine 
inches  fquare,  that  carry  the  fpark-Hone  ; d,d,d,d,d,d,  brick 
pillars  nine  inches  fquare,  that  carry  the  bearers  for  the 
floor  tiles  to  lie  upon  ; e,  flievvs  the  bottom  of  the  fide  arches 
on  each  fide  of  the  kiln  ; f,  exhibits  the  fpace  between  the 
fire-place  and  the  fide  arches,  for  the  man  to  go  round  to 
clean  the  kiln  ; g,  the  wall  on  each  fide  of  the  kiln,  that 
the  fide  arches  Hand  upon.  Fig.  5.  is  a feclion  of  it  ; g, 
(hews  the  fe&ion  of  the  wall  which  the  fide  arches  Hand 
upon,  ; h,  the  door  to  go  to  the  fire-place  ; ;,  the  reflettor 
of  calt  iron  that  covers  the  fire  ; t,  fmall  door  in  the  re- 
flector to  feed  the  fire  ; /,  /,  the  ears  of  the  refleCtor  that 
the  iron  pipes  are  fitted  upon,  which  convey  the  fmoke.  See. 
from  the  refleCtor  round  the  kiln,  to  the  chimney  ; m,  what 
is  commonly  called  the  fpark-Hone  ; it  prevents  the  kiln 
from  being  too  hot  in  the  middle,  and  ailiffs  in  fpreadnig 
the  heat  to  the  outfides ; bearers  of  call-iron  or  wood, 
that  carry  the  kiln  floor  ; 0,  0,  fliew  the  ends  of  the  ribs 
that  carry  the  tiles  ; p,  the  kiln  tiles,  that  the  malt  lies 
upon  ; q , the  ffeam-pipe  that  conveys  the  fleam  from  the 
malt  ; c,  c,  brick  pillars  nine  inches  fquare,  that  carry  the 
fpark-Hone ; d,  d,  brick  pillars  nine  inches  fquare,  that 
carry  the  bearers  for  the  floor  tiles  to  lie  upon  ; e,  e,  fliew 
the  arches  on  each  fide  the  kiln  ; u u , denotes  the  fituation 
of  the  pipes  under  the  floor.  AvAJig.  6.  is  a plan  of  the 
kiln  floor,  and  fliews  the  ribs  that  the  kiln-tiles  lie  upon  ; 
0,  0,  the  caff  iron  or  wood  ribs  that  the  tiles  lie  upon  ; n, w, 
the  bearers  that  carry  the  ribs ; d,  d,  the  tops  of  the  brick 
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pillars  that  carry  the  bearers,  ike. ; l , the  refle&or  that 
covers  the  fire,  which  is  of  cad  iron,  about  an  inch  thick, 
hollow,  and  on  a femicircular  plan,  as  (hewn  in  the  figures ; 
r,  r,  the  iron  pipes  that  convey  the  fmoke  and  heat  from  the 
refle&or,  round  the  kiln,  to  the  chimney,  which  lies  about 
three  feet  under  the  kiln  floor,  and  about  the  fame  diftance 
from  the  fide  walls,  which  are  fupported  by  iron  flays  from 
the  fide  arches  ; f f the  ends  of  the  iron  pipes  that  go  into 
the  chimney  ; /,  t,  regiflers  to  regulate  the  draught  and  heat 
of  the  kiln  ; andj^.  7.  is  a fe&ion  of  the  chimney. 

It  is  noticed  that  in  the  plate  the  pillars,  bearers,  &c.  that 
belong  to  the  fame  thing,  are  marked  with  the  fame  letters 
in  all  the  different  figures. 

Another  kiln  of  the  fame  fort,  invented  by  Mr.  Jofeph 
Coppingt  r,  of  Harbour  View,  near  Cove,  Ireland,  is  re- 
prefented  at  fig.  8.  This  is  flated  to  be  particularly  adapted 
to  the  ufe  of  farmers,  who,  in  wet  feafons,  often  lofe  quan- 
tities of  grain  for  want  of  fuch  convenience.  The  advan- 
tages it  appears  to  poffefs  above  the  kilns  now  in  common 
ufe,  are  many  ; fir  ft,  it  may  be  eredled  for  one-tenth  of  the 
expence,  if  the  value  of  the  feparate  buildings  be  taken  in, 
which  are  now  almofl  invariably  allotted  for  this  purpofe  ; 
fecondly,  any  kind  of  fuel  may  be  ufed  without  prejudice 
to  the  malt  cr  corn  to  be  dried  in  it  : thirdly,  the  heat  (by 
the  conftru&ion  of  the  flues)  will  be  more  regularly  and 
evenly  diflributed  without  any  wafle,  as  at  prefent  : fourthly, 
the  health  of  the  people  attending,  will  not,  as  at  prefent, 
be  expofed  to  certain  injury,  by  always  breathing  and  fleep- 
ing  in  a heated  and  unwholefome  atmofphere,  as  their  beds 
will  be  placed  in  a filed  on  the  outfide  of  the  building. 
This,  in  his  mind,  is  the  moft  important  part  of  the  plan,  and 
highly  worthy  the  attention  of  every  humane  and  confider- 
ate  employer  in  this  way  : fifthly,  this  conllruClion  of  a 
kiln  may  be  eredled  on  a loft  or  ground  floor.  If  in  the 
latter  fuuation,  fufficient  elevation  fliould  be  given  to  the 
fire-place,  fo  as  not  to  impede  the  draught.  Thefe  are  the 
principal  advantages  that  occur  to  the  writer.  If  the  ex- 
perience of  others  confirm  them,  he  will  be  highly  gratified  : 
a,  the  main  walls  ; b,  the  flues  ; c,  the  ehimnies  ; in  each  of 
which  may  be  placed  a metal  damper  to  regulate  the  heat. 
It  is  recommended,  in  the  cafe  of  a new  building,  to  carry 
up  the  flues  of  the  ehimnies  in  the  thicknefs  of  the  walls. 
In  a houfe  already  built,  they  may  be  carried  up  either  in- 
fide  or  outfide  the  building  : d,  the  fire-place,  which  may  be 
divided,  or  in  one,  juft  as  defired,  by  which  the  half  or  the 
whole  may  be  heated,  as  is  moft  convenient. 

It  is  flated  that  kiln  tiles  eighteen  inches  fquare,  and  two 
inches  thick  in  the  folid,  with  a lapping  of  half  an  inch 
broad  and  one  inch  deep  round  the  edge  of  each  tile,  are 
propofed  for  covering  the  flues,  which,  if  fairly  cafl,  may 
belaid  dry,  without  mortar.  If  it  fhould  be  difficult,  or 
too  expenfive,  to  procure  tiles  of  eighteen  inches,  nine 
inches  can  be  made,  to  anfwer.  The  flues  are  propofed  to 
be  divided  by  a brick,  on  edge,  fo  as  that  every  eighteen-inch 
tile  will  cover  two  flues.  The  breadth  of  the  flues  may  be 
fix  inches  and  a half,  and  ten  inches  high.  This  proportion, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  to  anfwer  in  moft  cales  ; but  it 
may  be  varied  according  to  the  better  judgment  of  the  party 
eredling.  The  fides  and  bottoms  of  the  flues  fliould  be 
plattercd.  The  platform  of  this  kiln  ihould,  in  all  cafes,  be 
well  rammed  with  earth,  and  made  perfectly  level  before  lay- 
ing out  the  flues.  Iron  grate-doors  are  intended  to  be  hung 
on  hinges,  in  a recefs,  at  the  month  of  each  flue,  to  pre- 
vent them  being  choked  with  large  pieces  of  cinder,  or  other 
fubllances.  It  is  alfo  intended  that  thefe  doors  fliould  flint 
and  open  at  pleafure,  as  may  be  found  neceffary  in  carrying 
on  the  bufinefs. 


Kiln  Tiles,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  name  of  that  fort  of 
tiles  which  are  employed  in  malt  and  other  fimila'r  forts  of 
kilns. 

Kiln  for  tin-ore.  The  place  where  the  tin-ore  is  roafted 
in  order  to  burn  away  the  mundic,  and  other  fulphureous 
matters  that  are  mixed  with  it,  is  called  the  tin-kiln.  This  is 
of  a very  plain  ftrudlure  ; its  hearth  or  floor  is  made  of  one 
large  flone,  and  this  is  covered  with  another,  fupported  at 
fix  inches  height  above  it.  The  uppermoft  has  a hole  in  the 
middle,  through  which  the  ore  is  poured  on  the  under  one  ; 
and  when  it  is  diflributed  over  it  in  a bed  of  three  or  four 
inches  thick,  it  is  burnt  by  means  of  a fire  of  furze  buflies 
kept  underneath,  and  communicating  with  the  ipace  between 
the  two  flones  by  an  aperture  behind  ; the  lower  flone  not 
reaching  the  wall  by  fix  inches. 

When  the  fulphur  is  all  burnt  away  by  the  fire,  and  the? 
flame  is  no  longer  blue,  the  whole  bed  of  roafted  ore  is  thruft. 
off  the  flone  by  the  rake  into  the  aperture  behind,  through 
which  it  falls  into  the  open  fire.  The  fire  is  kept  up  with 
new  buflies,  and  there  is  a new  bed  of  ore  thrown  in  at  the 
hole  above.  Thus  the  fire  is  kept  up  day  and  night,  and  fup- 
plies  of  frefh  ore  made  through  the  hole  by  the  black  tin 
brought  from  the  buddies  of  wafliing  troughs.  When  the 
lower  part  of  the  furnace  is  fi  led  up  with  the  ore  thrown 
into  it,  there  is  a hole  behind  the  kiln,  through  which  this 
ore,  and  the  coals  and  allies,  are  all  raked  out  together,  and 
left  in  the  open  air  to  cool ; and  the  whole  mafs  thus  raked 
out,  will  fometimes  be  feveral  days  in  cooling,  the  mixture 
of  coals  among  it  keeping  it  red-hot  for  a confiderable  time. 
When  it  is  taken  away  from  behind  the  furnace,  it  is  wafhed 
again  before  it  is  put  into  the  melting  furnace.  It  is  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  different  ores  require  for  this  la  ft  operation  a 
different  proportion,  and  different  fort  of  fuel.  The  moor- 
tin,  that  is,  fuch  ore  as  is  dug  up  in  the  moory  countries, 
melts  beft  with  moor-charcoal  charred  ; but  that  dug  on  the 
hills  is  found  to  run  beft  with  a mixture  of  charcoal  and  peat 
in  equal  quantities.  The  Hones  ufed  for  the  kilns  are  always 
moor-ftone.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  69. 

Kiln, in  Ship  Building,  a convenience  for  boiling  or  {learning 
planks  to  make  them  pliable.  A boiler-kiln  is  either  made 
of  ftieet-copper,  bottom  and  fides  rivetted  together,  or  the 
bottom  of  fheet-copper  and  the  fides  of  lead,  rivetted  and 
foldered  together.  This  is  fixed  in  a body  of  brick-work, 
and  undereach  end,  or  in  the  middle,  are  furnaces  to  caufe 
the  water  to  boil  after  the  planks  are  in.  The  upper  part, 
to  preferve  the  fleam  and  facilitate  the  boiling,  is  inclofed 
by  Ihutters,  opening  by  hinges  and  fmall  tackles. 


Dimenfions  of  a Copper  Boiler. 


Long 

Broad  at  the  ends 

middle 

Deep 


feet.  in. 
40  o 
4 3 

6 o 

2 i* 


And  weighed  53CWU  3ft.  iqlb. 

A fleam -kiln  is  a trunk  compofed  of  deals  grooved  and 
tongued  together  edgeways,  and  is  from  three  to  four  feet 
fquare,  and  from  40  to  60  feet  long,  and  has  a door  at 
each  end.  It  is  confined  together  by  bolts  driven  through 
the  fides  at  certain  distances,  which  anfwer  the  purpofe 
of  bearers,  whereon  the  planks  reft  while  lteaming.  It  is 
fupported,  about  four  feet  aboye  the  ground,  upon  a ftrong 
framing  of  wood.  Underneath  it,  in  the  middle,  is  fixed,  in 
brick-work,  a large  copper  or  iron  boiler, . cr,  which  is 
better,  one  towards  each  end  ; the  fleam  from  the  boilers, 
iffuing  into  the  trunk  wherein  it  is  confined,  enters  into  the 
pore^  of  the  plank,  and  renders  it  very  pliable. 

KILONDA, 


K I L 
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KI LOND  Aj  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Benguela  ; 15;  miles  S.  of  Benguela. 

KILONGO,  a province  of  Loango,  the  foil  of  which  is 
fertile.  It  was  formerly  an  independent  kingdom  : the  go- 
vernor is  abfo'ute,  and  is  eledled  by  the  people,  without  con- 
fulting  the  king  of  Loango.  The  chief  article  of  trade  is 
elephants’  teeth.  Kelingo,  the  capital,  is  fituated  on  the 
coaft  ; 30  miles  N.W.  of  Loango.  S.  lat.  40  25'. 

KILPATRICK,  Old  and  New,  two  parifhes  in  the  weft 
of  Scotland,  and  county  of  Dumbarton.  Old  Kilpatrick  is 
fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Clyde,  about  five  miles 
caft  from  Dumbarton,  and  within  one  mile  of  Bowling  bay, 
where  the  great  canal,  or  Forth  and  Clyde  navigation,  falls 
l ito  the  Clyde.  It  is  one  of  the  molt  pleafantly  fituated 
villages  in  Scotland,  being  directly  oppolite  to  the  pleafure 
grounds  of  Erfltine-houfe,  the  refidence  of  lord  Blantyre, 
the  fuperior  of  the  parifli.  The  parochial  ftipend  being 
paid  in  grain  is  confidered  to  be  one  of  the  bed  in  Scotland. 
The  church  is  a very  ancient  building  of  the  Gothic  kind, 
and  here  are  faid  to  be  depofited  the  remains  of  the  tutelar 
faint  of  Ireland,  from  whence  the  village  takes  its  name. 
There  is  an  extenfive  manufactory  of  rolled  and  malleable 
iron  conducted  here,  and  there  are  two  large  cotton  mills  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  fpinning  of  woollen  by  machinery 
was  attempted,  but  did  not  fucceed.  Thofe  engaged  in 
the  cotton  manufacture  are  employed  from  Glafgow  and 
Paifley.  New  Kilpatrick  is  about  four  miles  diftant  from 
Old  Kilpatrick.  There  is  no  manufacture  of  any  import- 
ance about  it,  excepting  fome  large  flour  mills  upon  the 
river  Kelvin,  which  are  the  property  of  fir  Hay  Campbell, 
of  Garfcube,  bart.  lord  prefident  of  the  Court  of  Sefiion. 

KILSYTH,  a town  of  Dumbartonfhire,  bordering  on 
Stirlingfhire,  in  Scotland,  about  thirteen  miles  north-eaft 
from  Glafgow,  upon  the  old  or  north  road  from  Edin- 
burgh to  Glafgow,  and  near  the  banks  of  the  great  canal, 
or  Forth  and  Clyde  navigation.  The  country  about  Kil- 
fyth  is  level  to  the  fouth,  eaft,  and  weft,  but  very  moun- 
tainous to  the  north.  The  valley  is  in  general  fine  arable 
land,  and  the  cultivation  is  now  extremely  good  and  moft 
rapidly  improving,  for  which  there  are  the  greateft  facilities 
afforded  by  the  inexhauftiblc  fupplies  of  coal  and  lime,  which 
are  found  in  every  part  of  the  neighbourhood.  Kilfyth 
is  of  no  importance  as  a commercial  or  manufacturing 
place,  its  chief  manufacturing  trade  being  confined  to  the 
labour  of  operative  tradefpeople  in  weaving,  tambouring, 
and  fewing  muflins  for  the  manufacturers  of  Glafgow. 
There  are,  however,  fome  extenfive  printfields  at  no  great 
diftance.  Kilfyth  gave  the  title  of  an  earl  to  an  ancient  and 
noble  family  of  Scotland,  but  the  title  and  eftate  were  for- 
feited by  the  rebellion,  in  the  year  1715.  CumbCrnauld- 
houfe,  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  the  refidence  of  lord  Elphin- 
itone,  the  chief  perfon  of  rank  in  this  quarter,  and  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  the  county.  A very  great  proportion  of  the 
adjoining  lands,  formerly  attached  to  the  earldom,  now  be- 
long to  fir  Charles  Edmonftone,  of  Dunleath. 

KILTZESTI,  a town  of  Walachia,  on  the  Tifmana  ; 
1 2 miles  S.S.W.  of  Tergofyl. 

KILWARA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Rantampour  ; 32  miles  S.  of  Suifopour. 

KILWINNING,  a fmall  town  and  parifh  in  Ayrfhire, 
upon  the  coaft, about  two  or  three  miles  from  Irvine.  It  con- 
tains but  little  population,  and  is  not  remarkable  for  any  par- 
ticular art  or  manufacture.  The  lands  around  it  are  chiefly 
the  property  of  the  earl  of  Eglintown,  whole  fuperb  caltle 
is  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Kilwinning  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  attention  paid  in  it  to  the  order  of  freemafonry, 
the  lodge  of  Kilwinning  claiming  precedency,  in  point  of 


antiquity,  to  every  other  lodge  in  Scotland,  which,  in  their 
turns,  affert  their  antiquity  to  be  greater  than  thofe  of 
England  ; the  Scottifli  mafons  afluming  the  title  of  ancient 
as  a mark  of  their  priority,  and  refilling  to  acknowledge 
or  receive  thofe  whom  they  denominate  modern  mafons  un- 
til they  have  qualified  themfelves  to  he  received,  by  under- 
going certain  ceremonies  of  initiation  only  known  to  the 
brethren.  The  claim  of  the  Kilwinning  mafons  is  fo  far 
admitted,  that  many  of  the  lodges  of  Scotland  receive 
charters  of  conftitution  from  them  in  place  of  the  grand 
lodge  of  Scotland.  Thefe  lodges  generally  diftinguifh 
themfelves  by  adding  the  word  Kilwinning  to  the  tide  whiclv 
they  have  affumed.  They  are  numerous  through  every  part 
of  the  country,  and  the  circumftance  alluded  to  creates  no 
kind  of  rivalry  or  diflention  between  them  and  thofe  con- 
llitutcd  by  the  authority  c,f  the  grand  lodge. 

KILY  Hahhouh,  a bay  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  bland 
of  Celebes.  S.  lat.  ic  33'.  E.  long.  1 19  20'. 

KIMAL1SHA,  an  ifland  of  Ruffian  Lapland,  lying" 
between  the  months  of  the  rivers  Shuya  and  Soroka,  oil 
the  coaft  of  the  White  fea;  where  the  granite  veins  of  mi- 
caceous earth  are  richly  mixed  with  a beautiful  brown,  fre- 
quently glandulous,  with  granites  and  green  tranfparent 
fhorl. 

KIM  BOLTON,  a fmall  market  town  in  the  hundred 
of  Leighton  (lone  and  county  of  Huntingdon,  England,  is- 
fituated  10  miles  from  Huntingdon,  and  63  from  London. 
In  the  population  return  of  1800,  the  number  of  houfes 
was  Hated  to  be  252;  of  inhabitants  1266.  A weekly, 
market  is  held  on  Fridays  ; and  here  are  two  annual  fairs. 
The  only  object  in  the  town  of  particular  import  is  Kim- 
bolton-caftle,  a feat  of  the  duke  of  Manchefter,  which  is 
of  unknown,  but  very  remote  origin.  Leland  fays,  “ the 
caftle  is  double  diked,  and  the  building  of  it  metely  ftrong 
it  longed  to  the  Mandevilles,  erles  of  Effex.  Sir  Richard 
Wingfield  built  new,  fair  lodgyns  and  galleries  upon  the 
old  foundation  of  the  caftle.  There  is  a plotte  now  clone 
defolated,  not  a mile  by  weft  from  Kimbolton,  called  Caftle* 
hill,  where  appear  ditches  and  tokens  of  old  buildings.” 
This  caftle  was  the  jointure,  and  became  the  retirement,  of 
queen  Catherine,  after  her  divorce  from  Henry  VIII. 
Henry,  firft  earl  of  Manchefter,  expended  large  fums  in 
making  it  a comfortable  refidence  ; and  his  g/andfon  Ro- 
bert, the  third  earl,  made  very  confiderable  alterations  and 
many  additions.  It  is  a quadrangular  building  ; the  iniide 
is  moft  fuperbly  fitted  up,  and  decorated  witli  numerous 
paintings.  Beauties  of  England,  vol.  viii. 

KiMBULA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of  cro- 
codile found  in  the  bland  of  Ceylon,  and  of  a very  beau- 
tiful variegation  of  colours,  being  mottled  all  over  with 
extremely  elegant  black  fpots  fhining  with  the  glofs  of  black 
velvet. 

KIMCHI,  David,  in  Biography,  a learned  rabbi,  who 
acquired  high  reputation  as  a feripture  commentator,  was  a 
native  of  Spain,  and  flourifhed  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  His  father,  Jofeph,  was  a bitter  enemy  to  Chrif- 
tians,  and  wrote  fome  fevere  treatifes  againft  them,  but  the 
fubjeft  of  the  prefent  article  fpeaks  of  Chrillians  witli  mo- 
deration, and  he  is  highly  celebrated  for  his  philological 
labours,  which  reflect  luftre  on  his  name.  His  works  are 
held  in  the  higheft  eftimation  by  the  Jews,  who  maintain 
that  there  is  no  true  fcience  without  Kimchi.  Moft  of  his 
commentaries  have  been  incorporated  in  the  great  bibles  of 
Venice  and  Bafil  ; and  Pfeiffer,  in  the  “ Critica  Sacra,” 
remarks,  that  his  grammar  is  like  the  Trojan  horfe,  from 
which  crowds  of  Chriftian  grammarians  have  blued  forth, 
of  whom  thofe  have  fliewn  themfelves  moft  learned  who 
4 have 
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bave  been  moil  perfectly  acquainted  with  Kimchi.  He 
took  a decided  part  in  the  controverfy  concerning  the 
writings  of  Maimonides,  and  fo  far  moderated  the  temper 
of  the  contending- parties,  as  to  produce  a revocation  of 
the  fentences  of  excommunication  on  both  iides.  It  is  not 
known  at  what  particular  period  he  died.  His  commen- 
taries extend  to  the  greater  number  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  and  from  the  bibles  of  Venice  and  Bafil 
have  been  tranfplanted  into  the  labours  of  Catholic 
and  Proteftant  commentators,  and  have  unqueftionably  af- 
forded much  valuable  affiftance  in  illuftrating  the  true  fenfe 
and  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Kimchi’s  philological 
works  confill  of  a Hebrew  Grammar,  called  “ The  Book  of 
Perfedlion  and  of  a Hebrew  Dictionary,  intitled  “ The 
Book  of  the  Roots.’’  They  were  firll  publilhed  at  Con- 
ftantiuople,  but  have  been  feveral  times  reprinted.  Buxtorf 
made  thefe  works  the  foundation  of  his  “ Thefaurus  Lin- 
guae Hebrxae,”  and  his  “ Lexicon  Linguae  Hebraeae.” 
Several  of  Kirr.chi’s  letters  may  be  found  in  a volume  of 

The  Letters  of  Maimonides,”  publifhed  at  Venice  in  the 
year  *543. 

RIMED Y,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  Cicacole  ; 30  miles  N.W.  of  Cicacole. 

RIME  See  Kemi. 

KIMITO,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Abo;  23  miles  S.E.  of  Abo. 

EIMRIM,  a town  of  Walachia;  yy  miles  N.  of  Bu- 
chnrcft. 

RIMLASSA,  a towm  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of 
Malwa  ; 33  miles  S.  of  Chanderee.  N.  lat.  240  iy'.  E.  long. 
78  42'. 

RIMMOO.  See  Kemmoo. 

RIMMOUL,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Orifla ; five 
miles  N.  of  Soncpour. 

RIMNIR,  a town  of  Walachia,  on  the  Alaut ; 44  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Tergovifta. 

RIMOS,  a lake  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  Olonetz  ; 
eight  miles  N.W.  from  lake  Nuk,  with  which  it  communi- 
cates by  a fmall  river.  N.  lat.  64°  43'.  E.long,  30°  14'. 

RIMOSSES,  or  Quimosses,  a name  given  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Madagafcar  to  a race  of  pigmies,  or  human  beings 
of  a diminutive  fizc,  who  inhabit  the  interior  parts  of  the 
ifland,  and  there  form  a confiderable  national  body.  M.  de 
Commerf  d,  cited  by  M.  Rochon  in  his  “Voyage  to  Ma- 
dagafear,”  gives  the  following  account  of  them>.  “ The 
natural  and  diftinftive  character  of  thefe  little  men  is  to  be 
white,  or,  at  lead,  of  a pa’er  complexion  than  all  the  dif- 
ferent blacks  ever  known,  to  have  very  long  arms,  fo  that 
their  hands  reach  below  the  knee,  without  bending  the 
body  ; and  that  of  the  women,  to  have  fcarcely  any  breads, 
except  when  they  nurfe  their  infant  offspring  ; fo  that  many 
of  them  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  cow’s  milk,  for  feed- 
ing their  new-born  infants.  As  to  intellect ual  faculties,  the 
Rimodes  furpafs  all  the  reft  of  the  Malegafhes,  who  are 
known  to  be  very  ingenious  and  adroit,  though  abandoned 
to  the  grcatell  indolence  ; but  the  Rimoftes  are  more  aCtive, 
and  alfo  more  warlike;  fo  that  their  courage  being,  as  it 
were,  doub'e  in  proportion  to  their  fize,  their  neighbours 
have  not  been  able  to  opprefs  them,  they  have  attacked  them 
by  a fuperiority  of  number  amounting  to  10  to  1.  Attacked 
as  they  have  been  by  unequal  weapons,  (for  they  do  not  ufe 
gunpowder  and  mufkets,  like  their  enemies,)  they  have  al- 
ways fought  courageonfly,  and  fupported  their  independence 
among  their  rocks,  which  being  difficult  of  accefs,  have, 
without  doubt,  contributed  to  their  pYefervation.  There 
they  live  upon  rice,  different  fruits,  vegetables,  and  roots, 
and  rear  great  number  of  cattle,  (bullocks  with  hunches  on 


their  backs,  and  fheep  with  long,  broad,  fat  tails,)  which 
ferve  them  as  part  of  their  food.  They  have  no  intercourfc 
with  the  different  tribes  of  Malegafhes,  who  furround  them, 
neither  by  trade,  nor  by  any  other  method,  becaufe  thev 
derive  all  they  want  from  the  territory  they  inhabit.  Assail 
the  little  fkirmifhes  or  wars  which  take  place  between  them 
and  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  ifland,  have  no  other  cbjedl 
than  to  carry  off  fome  cattle  or  (laves,  the  diminutive  fize  of 
the  Rimoftes  exempts  them  from  the  latter  injury.  In  order 
to  compromife  the  former,  they  contrive,  when  from  the 
fummits  of  their  mountains  they  perceive  preparations  for 
war  in  the  plain,  to  take  all  the  fuperfluous  cattle  they  can 
fpare,  and  tie  them  to  the  openings  of  the  defiles  which  mull 
be  paffed  by  the  enemy  in  penetrating  into  their  mountains, 
of  which,  they  fay,  they  make  a voluntary  facrifice  to  the 
indigence  of  their  elder  brethren  ; but  they  proteft,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  fight  to  the  laft  drop  of  blood,  if  they  fhould 
penetrate  further  into  their  territories  by  force  of  arms. 
Their  arms  are  the  lance  and  the  arrow,  which  they  dart  in 
the  mofl  mafterly  manner.  At  three  days  march  from  fort 
Dauphin,  the  natives  (hew,  with  great  complaifance,  little 
elevations  of  ground  refembling  graves,  which  owe  their 
origin,  as  they  affirm,  to  a great  rr.aftacre  of  the  Rimoftes, 
who  were  defeated  in  the  open  field  by  their  anceftors.”  M. 
de  Commerfon  fays  further,  that  he  is  able  to  certify,  as  an 
ocular  witnefs,  that  in  the  voyage  which  he  made  to  fort 
Dauphin,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1770,  count  de 
Modeve,  the  late  governor,  who  communicated  to  him  part 
of  the  preceding  obfervations,  gave  him  the  fatisfadtion  of 
fhewing  to  him,  among  his  flaves,  a Riinofs  woman,  about 
30  years  of  age,  three  feet  feven  inches  high,  whofe  com- 
plexion was  one  of  the  clearell  and  brightelt  he  ever  faw 
among  the  natives  of  the  ifland.  He  remarked,  that  not- 
withflanding  her  low  fize,  fhe  was  very  ftrong-limbed,  not 
refembling  a flender  diminutive  perfon,  but  rather  a woman 
of  common  proportion,  her  defedl  of  height  excepted  ; her 
arms  were  long,  and  reached,  without  flooping,  the  knee- 
pan  ; her  hair  was  fhort  and  woolly  ; her  phyfiognomy  tole- 
rably good,  and  more  like  that  of  the  Europeans  than  of  the 
people  of  Madagafcar.  She  feemed  conftantly  to  fmile,  her 
temper  was  fweet  and  complaifant,  and  fine  feemed,  from  the 
tenor  of  her  conduct,  to  be  peddled  cf  much  good  fenfe. 
Her  breafts  were  flat ; but  this  circumllance  of  itfelf  is  far 
from  being  fufficient  to  eftablifli  an  exception  from  the  gene- 
ral law  of  nature.  The  defire  of  recovering  her  liberty,  as 
much  as  the  fear  of  inftant  embarkation,  made  the  little  flave 
cfcape  by  running  away  into  the  woods.  This  fliortnefs  of 
fize,  as  Commerfon  farther  obferves,  compared  with  that  of 
the  Laplander,  is  almoft  graduated  in  both  ; the  Laplander 
and  the  Rimofs  inhabiting  the  mofl  frigid  zones,  and  the  mofl 
elevated  mountains  on  the  globe.  Thofe  which  form  the 
retreat  of  the  Rimodes  at  Madagafcar,  are  from  16  to  iS 
hundred  fathoms  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  The  produc- 
tions of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  naturally  grow  on 
thefe  high  mountains,  feem  to  be  abortive  : e.  g.  the  pine, 
the  birch,  and  many  other  trees,  appear  like  creeping  bullies 
or  flirubs.  M.  de  Modeve  alio  gives  an  account  of  this  race 
of  beings,  who  inhabit  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  in  the  22d 
degree  of  latitude.  The  middling  fize  of  the  men,  he  fays, 
is  three  feet  five  inches,  and  they  have  a long  round  beard  ; 
the  fize  of  the  women  is  fomewhat  fhorter  than  that  of  the 
men.  The  Rimodes  are  thick  and  ftrong-limbed ; the 
colour  of  their  fk:n  is  lefs  tawny  than  that  of  the  other 
natives,  and  their  hair  fhort  and  woolly.  They  forge  iron 
and  fleel,  of  which  they  make  lances  and  arrows  ; which  are 
the  only  arms  they  ufe.  In  other  particulars  lie  confirms 
the  account  already  given  of  their  mode  of  felf-defence. 
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From  other  reports,  he  informs  us,  that  the  valley  of  the 
Kimoffes  is  rich  in  cattle  and  other  provifions.  Thefe 
dwarfs  are  laborious,  and  very  good  hulbandmen.  Their 
chief  has  an  authority  more  abfolute  and  more  refpe6led  than 
that  of  the  other  chiefs  of  the  different  diftri£ls  of  Mada- 
gafcar.  The  extent  of  the  valley  which  they  inhabit  he  was 
not  able  to  afcertain  ; but  he  knew,  that  it  was  furrounded 
by  very  high  mountains,  and  that  its  fituation  is  60  leagues 
N,  W.  from  fort  Dauphin,  and  weftward  it  is  bounded  by 
the  country  of  Mantanata.  Their  villages  are  ere£led  on 
little  eminences,  whofe  deep  fides  are  the  more  inacceffible, 
fmce  they  have  multiplied  the  obflacles  which  forbid  ap- 
proach to  them. 

KIMOZERSKAIA,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Olonetz,  on  the  lake  Kimos;  88  miles  N.  of  Kerni. 

KIMPINA,  a town  of  Walachia;  36  miles  S.  of  Cron- 
fladt. 

KIMPOLUNG,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Mol- 
davia ; 116  miles  W.N.W.  of  Jaffy.  N.  lat.  47°  42'.  E. 
long.  25  S'. 

KIMPOUR,  a town  of  Bengal;  27  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Purneah. 

KIMSLA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Gothland;  feven 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Nordkioping. 

KIM-TCHA,  a town  of  Thibet;  13  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Tchafircong. 

KIM-TCHEOU,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary.  N.  lat. 
44  3 . E long.  1 26  26'. 

KIN,  a town  of  Perlia,  in  the  province  of  Segeftan, 
fituated  at  the  foot  of  a chain  of  mountains  near  the  lake 
Zurrah ; the  air  is  pure,  and  the  foil  of  the  environs  fertile, 
efpecially  in  fruit  ; 127  miles  W.  of  Candahar. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Nedsjed;  153  miles  N.E. 
of  Hajar. 

Ki \-bote,  compenfation  for  the  (laughter  of  a kinfman. 
See  Bote. 

K1NAKINA  A-romatica,  in  the  Materia  Medica , a 
name  by  which  fome  authors  have  called  the  cortex  eleutherii. 

KINASKA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the 
government  of  Irkutlk  ; 28  miles  W.  of  Nertchinlk. 

KINASSO,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Congo  ; 30  miles  S.E. 
of  Pango. 

KINATJURA,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ni- 
phon  ; 94  miles  S.W.  of  Meaco. 

KINBURN,  a fortrefs  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Ekaterinoflaf,  on  a bay  of  the  Black  fea,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Dnieper.  It  Hands  clofe  to  the  frontiers,  oppofite  the 
Turkifh  fortrefs  Otchakov,  which  being  a place  of  fuperior 
flrength,  mull,  while  it  continues  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
obilrudl,  in  cafe  of  a rupture,  the  navigation  of  the  Dnieper. 
Kinburn  was  intended  for  the  principal  corporation  of  the 
merchandize  fent  from  the  provinces  bordering  on  the 
Dnieper;  but  as  the  harbour,  on  account  of  its  quick-fand, 
affords  no  fecurity  for  anchorage,  the  town  of  Kherfon  or 
Cherfon  is  at  prefent  the  great  emporium  for  trade;  16  miles 
S.E.  of  Otchakov.  N.  lat.  46  35'.  E.  long.  31^  36'. 

KINCARDINE,  a town  of  Perthlhire,  Scotland, 
is  fcated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Forth,  in  a fmall  trail 
of  the  county,  which  is  nearly  furrounded  by  Clack- 
mannanfhire.  It  was  formerly  called  Well-Pans,  from  the 
number  of  falt-pans  ufed  here.  In  1780,  there  were  15, 
Put  at  prefent  thefe  are  reduced  to  two  or  three.  The 
Voufes  are  moftly  well  built,  and  the  llreets  affume  a regular 
appearance.  Here  are  two  weekly  markets,  and  feveral 
annual  fairs.  A valuable  falmon-fifhery  is  eftablilhed  on  the 
Forth,  at  this  place  ; and  here  is  a commodious  harbour : 
nearly  oppofite  the  town  is  an  excellent  roadltead,  where  100 


veflels,  or  more,  may  be  anchored  in  fafety.  Ship  building 
is  carried  on  to  a confiderable  extent,  and  veflels  from  200  to 
300  tons  burden  are  often  built  here.  In  the  year  1792, 
there  were  75  veflels  belonging  to  this  port,  to  which  were 
annexed  300  failors.  In  1793,  the  town  contained  about 
900  inhabitants. 

KINCARDINESHIRE,  or  the  county  of  Mearns,  a 
diftribl  of  Scotland,  is  furrounded  by  the  counties  of  Aber- 
deen, Angus,  and  the  Britilh  ocean.  The  area  thus  en- 
clofed  is  nearly  of  a triangular  form,  and  extends  along  the 
coaft  from  the  bay  of  Aberdeen,  to  the  North-Elk  river,  an 
extent  of  about  thirty  miles  ; and  from  Dunnottar  caftle,  to 
mount  Battack,  nearly  20  miles.  The  fuperficial  contents 
of  lands,  are  191,376  Scottilh,  or  243,444  Englilh  miles. 
The  fea-coall  is  partly  flat,  and  partly  rocky ; at  the  north- 
ealtern  corner  of  the  county,  terminates  the  chain  of  Gram- 
pian hills.  Here  they  run  into  the  fea,  and  form  what  is 
called  the  Girdle-Nefs,  which  prefent  to  the  fea  a bold  face 
of  rock,  from  60  to  80  feet  high.  The  northern  part  of  this 
county  confifts  of  a mountainous  territory  formed  by  the  tradl 
of  the  Grampians,  on  the  fouth  of  which  is  a low  di Uriel, 
provincially  termed  the  How  or  Hollow  of  the  Mearns. 
On  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  county,  the  furface  is  much 
diverfified  with  hill  and  dale,  particularly  on  the  banks  of 
the  North-Elk,  which  leparates  this  county  from  that  of 
Angus,  on  the  fouth.  Here  the  continuation  of  the  Sidlaw 
hills  runs  under  different  names,  from  the  banks  of  the  North- 
Elk,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Stonehaven, and  bounds  Strath- 
more on  the  fouth,  or  fouth-eaft.  The  line  or  valley  of 
Strathmore,  was  the  trail  formerly  purfued  by  all  the  in- 
vaders of  Scotland,  who,  on  account  of  the  mountainous 
ridge  between  the  two  kingdoms,  mull  either  have  entered 
by  Berwick  on  the  eaft,  or  by  Dumfries  on  the  weft,  where 
the  mountains  terminate  before  reaching  the  fea. 

Among  the  Grampians,  fome  are  of  very  confiderable 
height.  That  of  the  greateft  altitude  is  mount  Battack, 
in  the  parilh  of  Strachan,  which  is  faid  to  be  1150  yards 
above  the  level  of  the  fea.  Kerlock,  in  the  fame  parilh,  is 
1890  feet  high,  and  Kloachnabane  2370  feet.  To  the  north- 
ward of  the  Grampians,  only  a fmall  ftripe,  or  fpots  and 
glens,  of  no  great  extent  of  cultivated  land,  are  to  be  found 
in  this  county.  The  Grampian  hills  are  cither  covered 
with  heath  or  mofs,  and  afford  but  very  little  pallurage. 
In  the  glacis  and  vallies,  and  on  the  fides  and  towards  the 
bottoms  of  the  hills,  where  cultivation  has  taken  place,  the 
foil  is  either  light  or  gravelly,  and  full  of  fmall  Hones  ; but 
on  the  banks  of  the  brooks  and  ftreams,  loam  commonly 
prevails.  In  the  level  part  of  the  county,  the  foil  is  gene- 
rally clay.  That  ftripe  of  fine  fertile  land,  lying  along  the 
fea-coaft  from  North-Elk  river,  to  Stonehaven,  is  chiefly  a 
deep  ftrong  loam  on  a clay  bottom,  but  in  fome  places  obfti- 
nate  clays  occur.  The  foil  in  the  valley  of  Strathmore  is 
fimilar  to  that  along  the  coaft  : but  in  pradlice  it  is  found, 
that  the  clays  in  Strathmore  do  not  carry  beans,  even  after 
being  properly  limed  ; although  the  lands  along  the  coaft, 
when  manured  with  lime,  fea-weeds,  or  dung  from  the  filh- 
ing  towns,  produce  abundant  crops  ; the  reafon  of  which 
feems  to  be,  that  in  the  interior  part  of  the  county  the  land 
is  of  a lighter  nature,  lying  upon  a cold  clay.  The  coaft 
land  is  a rich  loam,  fit  for  wheat  and  beans. 

The  mineralogy  of  this  county  is  of  n > great  importance. 
In  many  places,  however,  there  are  lime  quarries  ; and  as 
the  Hone  is  of  the  bell  quality,  abundance  of  fuel  only  is 
wanting  to  render  them  of  great  value.  They  are  wrought 
in  the  parifhes  of  Ecclefcraig,  Laurencekirk,  and  others. 
In  the  parilh  of  Arbuthnot,  and  on  the  fea-lhore  near  St. 
Cyrus,  beautiful  pebbles  aud  fine  jafpers  are  found.  A 
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great  part  of  the  coaft,  which  is  bold  and  dangerous,  con- 
fifts  of  rocks  of  that  fingular  character  called  Breccia,  or 
“ plumb-pudding  Hone,”  having  the  appearance  of  loofe 
ftones  bound  together  by  an  artificial  cement.  In  thcnorth- 
eaftern  part  of  the  county,  near  Aberdeen,  granite  quarries 
are  wrought  for  exportation. 

In  this  county  is  only  one  royal  borough,  Inverbervie,  or 
Bervie ; but  there  are  feveral  populous  villages,  of  which 
Stonehaven,  Johnfhaven,  and  Laurencekirk,  are  the  chief. 

The  principal  rivers  connedted  with  this  county,  are  thofe 
of  the  North-Elk  on  the  weft  and  fouth,  and  the  Dee  on 
the  north.  The  other  ftreams,  which  are  but  of  little  note, 
are  called  the  Dye,  the  Cowie,  the  Carron,  the  Bervie,  and 
the  Luther. 

The  molt  remarkable  remnant  of  antiquity  in  Kincardine- 
(hire,  is  Dunnottar  caftle.  It  Hands  on  the  eaftern  coaft,  on 
a rock  projedting  into  the  fea,  acceflible  from  the  land  on 
the  weft  fide,  and  that  only  by  a narrow,  fteep,  and  winding 
path,  over  a deep  gully,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the 
main  land,  and  which  ferves  as  a kind  of  natural  fafle  or 
ditch,  the  adjacent  rock  having  been  fcarped  and  rendered 
inacceflible  by  art.  Here  are  various  buildings  and  conve- 
niences necefiary  for  a garrifon  ; fuch  as  cbapcl,  barracks, 
a bafon  or  ciftern  of  water  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  a bowling- 
green,  and  a forge,  laid  to  have  been  ufed  for  calling  iron- 
bullets.  On  this  rock,  notwithftanding  its  difficulty  of 
accefs,  the  church  and  burial-place  of  the  parilh  were  ori- 
ginally fituated ; the  building  now  called  the  chapel  being 
formerly  the  parifti  church.  In  this  caftle,  the  regalia  of 
Scotland,  (the  crown,  fceptre,  and  fword,)  were  dcpofited 
in  the  year  1651,  to  preferve  them  from  the  Englifh  army, 
which  overran  this  country  during  the  civil  wars  of  that 
period. 

In  the  parifh  of  Ecclefcraig,  are  the  ruins  of  a fortrefs, 
formerly  a place  of  great  ftrength,  being  eredfed  on  a per- 
pendicular and  peninfulated  rock  lixty  feet  above  the  fea. 
In  the  parilh  of  Fettercairn  is  a ruined  building,  called 
Fenella’s  caftle,  faid  to  be  the  place  where  Kenneth  III. 
was  aflafiinated.  In  Fordun  parilh  a houfe  ftill  remains, 
called  St.  Palladius’s  chapel,  where  the  image  of  the  faint 
was  kept,  and  to  which  pilgrimages  were  performed  from 
the  moft  diftant  parts  of  Scotland.  In  the  parilh  of  Ar- 
buthnot,  was  born  the  celebrated  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  phyfician 
to  queen  Anne.  He  formed  a diftinguilhed  literary  trium- 
virate with  Mr.  Pope  and  Dr.  Swift. 

In  the  population  return  to  parliament  in  the  year  1801, 
Kincardinelhire  was  ftated  to  contain  5990  houfes,  and 
56,349  inhabitants. 

K INCH  A,  a river  of  Afia,  which  rifes  in  Thibet,  paftes 
through  the  Chinefe  province  of  Se-tchuen,  and  enters  the 
province  of  Hou-quang,  where  it  changes  its  name  to  Yang- 
tfe,  after  which  it  croffes  the  province  of  Kiang-nan,  and 
runs  into  the  fea,  N.  lat.  310  55'.  E.  long.  112  44'. 

* KINDELBRUCKEN,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  Thurin- 
gia, on  the  Wipper  ; 21  miles  N.E.  of  Erfurt.  N.  lat.  510 
16'.  E.  long.  1 1°  10'. 

KINDERHOOK,  a poft-town  of  America,  in  Colum- 
bia county,  New  York,  on  the  E.  fide  of  Hudfon’s  river, 
containing  50  dwelling-houfes  and  a Dutch  church  ; 13 
miles  N.  of  Hudfon’s  city.  The  townlhip  contains  4248 
inhabitants,  of  whom  483  are  Haves.  N.  lat.  42  25'.  W. 
long-  73°  34'- 

KINDRED,  in  Law,  are  a certain  body  of  perfons  of 
kin,  or  related  to  each  other.  See  Administration,  Ag- 
xati,  Cognati,  Consanguinity,  and  Degrees. 

KINE,  in  Zoology.  See  Bull  and  Cow. 
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KINESCHMA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Koftrom,  on  the  Volga;  40  miles  S.E.  of 
Koftrom. 

KINETON,  or  Kington,  a market  town  and  parilh  in 
a hundred  of  the  fame  name,  and  county  of  Warwick, 
England,  was  formerly  pofleffed  by  the  kings  of  England, 
and  it  is  faid  that  Edward  the  ConfcHor,  and  William  the 
Conqueror,  held  this  town  and  manor.  King  John  kept  his 
court  here,  at  a caftle  N.E.  of  the  town.  In  the  fourth 
year  of  king  Henry  III.  Stephen  de  Legrave,  obtained 
the  king’s  charter  for  holding  a weekly  “ Mercate,”  or 
market  here  on  Tuefdays  ; and  afterwards  the  fame  king 
granted  an  annual  fair  for  two  days.  A church  was  built 
here  about  the  beginning  of  Edward  II.’s  reign.  In  the 
year  1800,  the  town  contained  165  houfes,  and  779  inha- 
bitants. In  the  vicinity  of  Kineton,  to  the  S.E.  is  Edge 
hill,  where  a fignal  battle  was  fought  in  the  year  1642,  be- 
tween the  armies  of  Charles  I.  and  thofe  of  the  parliament, 
Jago  has  commemorated  the  place,  and  the  event,  in  an  in. 
terefting  peem,  entitled,  “ Edge-hill.’’  Dugdale’s  “ An- 
tiquities of  Warwicklhire  illuftrated,”  fol.  1656. 

KING,  a monarch,  or  potentate,  who  rules  fingly  and 
fovereignly  over  a people, 

Camden  derives  the  word  from  the  Saxon  cyning,  which 
fignifies  the  fame  ; and  that  from  can,  power,  or  ken,  know 
ledge,  with  which  every  monarch  is  fuppofed  to  be  invefted. 
The  Latin  rex , the  Scythian  reix,  the  Punic  refch,  the  Spa- 
nilh  rey,  the  French  roy,  come  all,  according  to  Poftel,  from 
the  Hebrew  rojeh,  chief,  head. 

Kings,  both  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  were 
priefts  as  well  as  princes.  Virgil,  fpeaking  of  Anius,  king 
of  Delos,  fays, 

“ Rex  Anius,  rex  idem  hominum,  Phcebique  facerdos.” 

As  to  the  Romans,  Livy  and  Dionylius  are  exprefs  ; thevy 
fay,  that  though  Numa  inftituted  a great  number  of  orders 
of  priefthood,  yet  fome  he  difeharged  himfelf,  and  in  perfon. 
After  the  expulficn  of  the  kings,  they  were  obliged  tQ 
create  a rex  facrorum , a king  of  the  facrifices,  for  the  admi. 
niftration  of  the  prieftly  part  of  the  royalty. 

Lawyers  fay,  the  king  of  England  is  a mixed  perfon,  a 
prieft  as  well  as  a prince  : at  his  coronation  he  is  anointed 
with  oil,  as  the  priefts  and  kings  of  Ifrael  were,  to  intimate, 
that  his  perfon  is  facred. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  king  of  Perfia  had  anciently  the 
appellation  of  the  great  ling  ; the  king  of  France  lately  had 
that  of  the  mojl  Chriflian  ling,  and  the  king  of  Spain  ha* 
that  of  Catholic  king.  See  Catholic. 

The  king  of  the  Romans  is  a title  formerly  belonging  to 
the  emperor  of  Germany  ; but  lately  conferred  on  the  infant 
Ion  of  Bonaparte. 

The  kings  of  England,  by  the  Lateran  council,  under 
pope  Julius  II.  had  the  title  of  ChriflianiJJhnus  conferred  on 
them  ; and  that  of  defender  of  the  faith  was  added  by  pope 
Leo  X.  though  it  had  been  ufed  by  them  fome  time  before. 

The  title  of  grace  was  firft  given  to  our  kings  about  the 
time  of  Henry  IV.  and  that  of  majef.y  firft  to  Henry  VIII. 
before  which  time  our  kings  were  called  grace,  highnefs1, 
&c. 

In  all  public  inftruments  and  letters,  the  king  ftyles  him. 
felf  nos,  we  ; though  till  the  time  of  king  John,  he  fpoke  in 
the  fingular  number. 

The  Hungarians  formerly  gave  the  name  king  to  their 
queen  Mary,  to  avoid  the  infamy  which  the  laws  of  that 
country  caft  upon  thofe  who  are  governed  by  women 
accordingly  Hie  bore  the  title  of  king  Mary,  till  her  mar'- 
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riage  with  Sigifmund,  at  which  time  Hie  took  the  title  of 
queen. 

By  our  laws  the  fupreme  executive  power  of  thefe  king- 
doms  is  veiled  in  a fingle  perfon,  the  king  or  queen  : for  it 
matters  not  to  which  lex  the  crown  defcends  : but  the  per- 
fon entitled  to  it,  whether  male  or  female,  is  immediately 
inverted  with  all  the  enfigns,  rights,  and  prerogatives  of 
fovereign  power,  as  is  declared  by  ilatute  i Mar.  ft.  3.  c.  x. 
(See  Queen.)  As  the  executive  power  of  the  Englilh  na- 
tion is  verted  in  a fingle  perfon,  by  the  general  confent  of  the 
people,  manifefted  by  long  and  immemorial  ufuage,  it  is 
become  neceftary  to  the  freedom  and  peace  of  the  ftate, 
that  a rule,  uniform,  univerfal,  and  permanent,  Ihould  be  laid 
down,  in  order  to  make  out,  with  precifion,  who  is  that  fingle 
perfon,  to  whom  are  committed  (in  fubfervience  to  the 
law  of  the  land)  the  care  and  protection  of  the  community  ; 
and  to  whom,  in  return,  the  duty  and  allegiance  of  every 
individual  are  due.  Accordingly  onr  conftitution  has  not 
left  the  decifion  of  this  important  queftion  dark  or  doubtful. 
It  has  marked  out  the  right  of  fuccefiion  in  charafters  fuf- 
ficiently  obvious.  Seethe  article  Right  of  Crown. 

The  king’s  title  having  been  afcertained,  the  next  point 
of  principal  importance  is  the  alfiftance  which  the  law  has 
provided  for  him  in  the  difcharge  of  his  duties,  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  dignity,  and  the  exercife  of  his  prerogative. 
For  this  purpofe  a diverfity  of  councils  has  been  eftablilhed  : 
fuch  are,  the  high  court  of  parliament,  the  peers  of  the 
realm,  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  more  efpecially 
the  privy  council,  generally  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
“ the  council.”  (See  Parliament,  Peers,  Judges,  and 
Privy  Council.)  The  next  objeft  of  confideration  will  be 
the  duties  incumbent  on  the  king  by  our  conftitution  ; with 
a view  to  which  his  dignity  and  prerogative  are  eftablilhed 
by  the  laws  of  the  land  : it  being  a maxim  in  the  law,  that 
protection  and  fubjeCtion  are  reciprocal.  (7  Rep.  5.)  Thefe 
reciprocal  duties  are,  according  to  the  ftatement  of  judge 
Blackftone,  what  were  meant  by  the  convention  in  1688, 
when  they  declared  that  king  James  had  broken  the  original 
contraCl  between  king  and  people.  (See  Original  Con- 
tract.) The  principal  duty  of  the  king  is  to  govern  his 
people  according  to  law.  “ Nec  regibus  infinita  aut  libera 
poteftas,”  was  the  conftitution  of  our  German  anceftors 
on  the  continent.  (Tac.  de  Mor.  Germ.  c.  7.)  And  this  is 
not  only  confonant  to  the  principles  of  nature,  of  liberty, 
of  reafon,  and  of  lociety,  but  has  always  been  efteemed  an 
exprefs  part  of  the  common  law  of  England,  even  when 
prerogative  was  at  the  higheft.  “The  king,”  fays  BraCton, 
(1.  1.  c.  8.)  who  wrote  under  Henry  III.  “ ought  not  to 
be  fubjeCl  to  man,  but  to  God,  and  to  the  law  ; for  the  law 
maketh  the  king.  Eet  the  king,  therefore,  render  to  the  law 
what  the  law  has  inverted  in  him  with  regard  to  others;  domi- 
nion and  power  ; for  he  is  not  truly  king,  where  will  and 
pleafure  rule,  and  not  the  law.”  And  again,  (I.  2,  c.  16. 
$ 3.)  “ the  king  alfo  hath  a fuperior,  namely,  God,  and 
alfo  the  law  by  which  he  was  made  a king.”  Fortefcue,  alfo 
having  well  diftinguilhed  between  a monarchy  .ibfolutely  and 
tlefpotically  regal,  introduced  by  conqueft  and  violence, 
and  a political  or  civil  monarchy,  which  arifcs  from  n utual 
confent,  fuch  as  he  fuppofes  the  government  of  Englai  d to 
be,  lays  it  down  as  a principle,  that  •*  the  king  of  Eng- 
land mull  rule  his  people  according  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Jaws  thereof ; infomuch  that  he  is  bound  by  an  oath  at  his 
coronation  to  the  obfervance  and  keeping  of  his  own  laws.” 
-.Moreover,  it  is  exprefsly  declared  by  ft:,  ute  12  and  13 
W.  III.  c.  2 ■ “ that  the  laws  of  Eugh.nd  are  the  birth- 
right of  the  people  thereof ; and  a’u  the  kings  and  queens 
who  {hall  afeend  the  throne  of  this  realm  ought  to  admini- 
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fter  the  government  of  the  fame  according  to  the  faid  laws  ; 
and  all  their  officers  and  minifters  ought  to  ferve  them  re- 
fpeftively  according  to  the  fame  ; and  therefore  all  the  laws 
and  ftatutes  of  this -realm,  for  feenring  the  eftablilhed  reli- 
gion, and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  thereof,  and 
all  other  laws  and  ftatutes  of  the  fame  now  in  force,  are  ra- 
tified and  confirmed  accordingly.”  The  terms  of  the  origi- 
nal contract  between  king  and  people,  the  learned  judge 
apprehends  to  be  now  couched  in  the  Coronation  Oath  ; 
which  fee. 

In  order  to  enable  the  king  to  maintain  the  executive 
power  in  due  independence  and  vigour,  and  to  difcharge 
with  honour  to  himfelf,  and  benefit  to  his  fubjedls,  the  duties 
of  his  high  ftation,  the  conftitution  and  laws  have  inverted 
him  with  a variety  of  prerogatives,  fome  of  which  are  direft 
and  others  incidental.  (See  Prerogative. ) The  former,  or 
diredl  and  fubftantive  prerogatives  may  be  dillributed  into 
three  kinds  ; fuch  as  regard,  firft,  the  king’s  royal  charac- 
ter ; fecondly,  his  royal  authority  ; andlaftly,  his  royal  income . 
Thefe  are  neceftary  to  fecure  reverence  to  his  perlon,  obedi- 
ence to  his  commands,  and  an  affluent  fupply  for  the  ordinary 
expences  of  government.  We  {hall  refer  to  the  article' 
Revenue,  what  relates  to  the  royal  income  ; and  here  content 
ourfelves  with  enumerating  fome  particulars  that  pertain  to 
the  king’s  political  character  and  authority  ; or,  in  other 
words,  his  dignity  and  regal  power  ; to  which  laft  the  term 
prerogative  is  frequently  reftricled.  In  order  to  exhibit  and 
fupport  the  royal  dignity,  the  law  arcribes  to  the  king,  in 
his  high  political  charafter,  not  only  large  powers  and  emo- 
luments, which  form  his  prerogative  ana  revenue,  but  like- 
wife  certain  attributes  of  a high  and  tranfeendent  nature  ; 
by  which  the  people  are  led  to  confider  him  in  the 
light  of  a fuperior  being,  and  to  pay  him  that  awful 
refpeft,  which  may  enable  him  with  greater  eafe  to  carry 
on  the  bufinefs  of  government.  Fuji  of  all,  the  law 
aferibes  to  the  king  the  attribute  of  fovereignty,  or  pre-emi- 
nence. “ Rex  eft  vicarius,”  fays  Bratton,  “ et  minilter  Dei 
in  terra.  Omnis  quidem  fub  eo  eft,  ipfe  fub  nullo  nifi  tan- 
tum  fub  Deo.”  He  is  faid  to  have  imperial  dignity  ; and  in 
chaiters  before  the  conqueft,  is  frequently  Itylcd  bafdeus  and 
imperator,  the  titles  refpedtively  afiumed  by  the  emperors  of 
the  Eaft  and  Weft.  His  realm  is  declared  to  be  an  empire , 
and  his  crown  imperial,  by  many  a£ls  of  parliament,  parti- 
cularly the  ftatutes  24  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  12.  and  25  Hen. 
VIII.  cap.  28,  which  at  the  fame  time  declare  the  king  to 
be  the  fupreme  head  of  the  realm  in  matters  both  civil  and 
ecclefiafticnl,  and  confequently  inferior  to  no  man  upon 
earth,  dependent  on  no  man,  and  accountable  to  no  man.  (See 
alfo  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  24.  5 Geo.  Ill  cap.  27  ) Hence  it 
is  that  no  fuit  or  action  can  be  brought  againll  the  king, 
even  in  civil  matters  ; becaufe  no  court  can  have  juri!di£lion 
over  him.  Hence  it  is  likewife,  that  by  law  the  perfon  of 
the  king  is  facred,  even  though  the  meafures  purfued  in 
his  reign  be  completely  tyrannical  and  arbitrary  ; tor  no 
jurifdidtioti  on  earth  has  power  to  try  him  in  a criminal 
way ; much  lefs  to  condemn  him  to  punifhment.  If 
any  foreign  jurifditlion  had  tins  power,  as  was  formerly 
claimed  by  the  p pe,  the  ind  pendence  of  the  kingdom 
would  ceafe  ; and  it  fuch  a power  were  veiled  in  any  domef- 
tic  tribunal,  there  would  foon  b an  end  of  the  conftitution, 
by  deitroying  the  free  agency  of  one  of  the  conftituent  parts 
of  the  fovereign  legifla'ive  power.  It  may  be  alked,  how- 
ever, are  the  fubjedls  of  England  totally  deltitute  of  remedy, 
in  cafe  the  crown  Ihould  invade  their  rights,  e t’.cr  by  pri- 
vate injuries,  or  public  oppreffion  ? To  ahis,  lay  s judge  Black- 
ftone, we  may  anfwer,  that  the  law  has  provided  a remedy  in 
both  cafes.  As  to  private  injuries  ; if  any  perfon  has,  in 
8 - point 
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point  of  property,  a juft  demand  upon  the  king,  he  muft 
petition  him  in  his  court  of  chancery,  where  his  chancellor 
will  adminifter  right  as  a matter  of  grace,  though  not  upon 
co  npulfion.  (Finch.  L.  255.)  And  this  is  entirely  confonant 
to  what  is  laid  down  by  the  writers  on  natural  law.  See 
Puffendorff’s  Law  of  Nature,  b.  8.  c.  10.  Locke  on  Gov. 
p.  2.  $ 20%. 

As  to  cafes  of  ordinary  public  oppreffion,  where  the  vitals 
of  the  conftitution  are  not  attacked,  the  law  hath  alfo  af- 
figned  a remedy.  For  as  a king  cannot  mifufe  his  power, 
without  the  advice  of  evil  counfellors,  and  the  afliftance  of 
wicked  minifters,  thefe  men  may  be  examined  and  puniihed. 
The  conftitution  has  therefore  provided,  by  means  of  indift- 
ments,  and  parliamentary  impeachments,  that  no  man  (hall 
dare  to  aftilt  the  crown  in  contradiftion  to  the  laws  of  the 
land.  As  to  fuch  public  oppreflions  as  tend  to  diffolve 
the  conftitution,  and  fubvert  the  fundamentals  of  govern- 
ment, thefe  are  cafes,  which  the  law  will  not,  out  of  de- 
cency, fuppofe  ; being  incapable  of  diftrufting  thofe,  whom 
it  has  invelted  with  any  part  of  the  fupreme  power ; iince 
fuch  diftruft  would  render  the  exercife  of  that  power  pre- 
carious and  impracticable.  The  fuppoiition  of  law,  fays 
judge  Blackftone,  is,  that  neither  the  king  nor  either  houfe 
of  parliament  (colleftively  taken)  is  capable  of  doing  any 
wrong  ; fince  in  fuch  cafes  the  law  feels  itfelf  incapable  of 
furni(hing  any  adequate  remedy.  For  which  reafon  all  op- 
preflions,  which  may  happen  to  fpring  from  any  branch  of 
the  fovereign  power,  muft  neceft’arily  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
any  Jlattd  rule,  or  exprefs  legal  provision  ; but,  if  ever  they 
u itortunately  happen,  the  prudence  of  the  times  muft  pro- 
vide new  remedies  upon  new  emergencies.  It  is  found,  in- 
deed, by  experience,  that  whenever  the  unconftitutional  op- 
prelfions,  even  of  the  fovereign  power,  advance  with  gigantic 
(hides  and  threaten  defolation  to  a ftate,  mankind  will  not 
be  reafoned  out  of  the  feelings  of  humanity  ; nor  will  facri- 
fice  their  liberty  by  a fcrupulous  adherence  to  thofe  political 
maxims,  which  were  originally  eftablifhed  to  preferve  it. 
And  therefore,  though  the  pofitive  laws  are  iilent,  expe- 
rience will  furnilh  us  with  a very  remarkable  cafe  in  which 
nature  and  reafon  prevailed.  When  king  James  II.  invaded 
the  fundamental  conftitution  of  the  realm,  the  convention  de- 
clared an  abdication,  by  which  the  throne  was  rendered  vacant, 
which  induced  a new  fettlement  of  the  crown.  After  all,  it 
muft  be  left  to  future  generations,  whenever  neceffity  and  the 
fafety  of  the  whole  (hall  require  it,  to  exert  thofe  inherent 
(though  latent)  powers  of  fociety,  which  no  climate,  no 
time,  no  conftitution,  no  contract,  can  ever  deftroy  or 
diminiih. 

II.  Befides  the  attribute  of  fovereignty,  the  law  alfo 
afcribes  to  the  king,  in  his  political  capacity,  abfolute  per- 
Jellion.  The  king  can  do  no  wrong  ; by  which  ancient  and 
fundamental  maxim  we  are  not  to  underftand,  that  every 
tranfa&ion  of  government  is  of  courfe  juft  and  lawful,  but 
that  whatever  is  exceptionable  in  the  conduft  of  public 
aifairs  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  king,  nor  is  he  anfwerable 
for  it  perfonally  to  hi*  people  ; and  farther,  that  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown  extends  not  to  do  any  injury  ; it  is 
created  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  exerted  to  their  prejudice.  (Plowd.  487.)  In  the 
king  there  is  no  folly  or  weaknefs  ; no  injuftice  or  error ; 
and,  therefore,  if  the  crown  (hould  be  induced  to  make  an 
improper  grant  of  any  franchife  or  privilege,  the  law  de- 
clares that  the  king  was  deceived  in  his  grant,  and  there- 
upon fuch  grant  is  rendered  void,  merely  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  fraud  and  deception,  either  by  or  upon  thofe  agents 
whom  the  crown  had  employed.  Yet,  notwithftanding  this 
pcrfonal  perfection  which  the  law  afcribes  to  the  fovereign, 


the  conftitution  has  allowed  a latitude  of  fuppofing  the  con- 
trary, in  refpeft  to  both  hoafes  of  parliament  ; each  of 
which,  in  its  turn,  hath  exerted  the  right  of  remonftrating 
and  complaining  to  the  king  even  of  thofe  afts  of  royalty, 
which  are  moft  properly  his  own  ; fuch  as  meffages  figned 
by  himfelf,  and  fpeeches  delivered  from  the  throne  ; never- 
thelefs,  for  the  fake  of  freedom  of  debate,  thefe  afts  of 
ftate  are  ufually  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  advice  of  the 
adminiftration.  I11  the  king  likewife  there  can  be  no  negli- 
gence or  laches,  and,  therefore,  no  delay  will  bar  his  right  ; 
nullum  tempus  occui'rit  regi.  (Finch.  L.  89.  Co.  Litt.  90.) 
In  the  king  alfo  there  can  be  no  infamy,  (lain,  or  corrup- 
tion of  blood.  By  his  crown  he  is,  ipfo faSo,  cleared  of 
all  attainder  ; no  non-age  or  minority  is  allowed  in  him  ; 
and  his  very  grants  of  lands,  though  held  in  his  natural 
capacity,  cannot  be  avoided  by  non-age. 

III.  Nay  more,  the  law  afcribes  a kind  of  perpetuity,  or 
immortality  to  him.  Rex  Anglia  non  moritur.  Henry,  Ed- 
ward, or  George,  may  die  ; but  the  king  furvives  them 
all.  His  death  is  termed  his  demife,  becaufe  the  crown  is 
thereby  demifed  to  another.  He  is  faid  not  to  be  liable  to 
death,  being  a corporation  of  himfelf,  that  lives  for  ever. 
There  is  no  interregnum,  but  the  moment  one  king  dies,  his 
heir  is  king,  fully  and  abfolutely  without  any  coronation, 
ceremony,  &c. 

IV.  To  thefe  it  may  be  added,  that  the  law  attributes  a 
kind  of  ubiquity  to  the  king  ; he  is  in  a manner  every  where, 
in  all  courts  of  judicature,  which  he  alone  has  the  right  of 
erefting,  and  therefore  cannot  be  nonfuited.  In  the  exer- 
tion of  lawful  prerogative,  fays  judge  Blackftone,  the  king 
is  and  ought  to  be  abfolute  ; that  is,  fo  far  abfolute,  that 
there  is  no  legal  authority  that  can  either  delay  or  refill 
him.  He  may  rejeft  what  bills,  may  make  what  treaties, 
may  coin  what  money,  may  create  what  peers,  may  pardon 
what  offences  he  pleaies  ; unlefs  where  the  conftitution  hath 
exprefsly,  or  fey  evident  confequence,  laid  down  fome  ex- 
ception or  boundary  ; declaring  that  thus  far  the  preroga- 
tive (hall  go  and  no  farther. 

Some  things  there  are  which  the  king  cannot  do  ; viz.  h« 
cannot  diveft  himfelf,  or  fucceffors,  of  any  part  of  his  regal 
prerogative,  authority,  &c.  There  are  feveral  things  alfo 
which  he  cannot  do  Jalvo  jure,  falvo  juramento,  iff  falvq  enn- 
feientia  fua : in  particular,  there  are  two  things  which  he 
cannot  do  without  the  confent  of  parliament ; viz.  make 
new  laws,  or  raife  new  taxes. 

In  the  exertion  of  thofe  prerogatives,  which  the  law  has 
given  him,  the  king  is  irrefiltible,  and  abfolute,  according 
to  the  forms  of  the  conftitution,  and  yet,  if  the  confequence 
of  that  exertion  be  manifeftly  to  the  grievance  or  difhonour 
of  the  kingdom,  the  parliament  will  call  his  advifers  to  a 
juft  and  fevere  account.  For  prerogative  confiding,  as  Mr, 
Locke  has  well  delined  it,  (On  Govern.  2.  § 166.)  in  the 
diferetionary  power  of  afting  for  the  public  good,  where 
the  pofitive  laws  are  filent,  if  that  diferetionary  power  be 
abuled  to  the  public  detriment,  fuch  prerogative  is  exerted 
in  an  unconftitutional  manner.  Thus  the  king  may  make  a 
treaty  with  a foreign  ftate,  which  (hall  irrevocably  bind  the 
nation  ; and  yet  when  fuch  treaties  have  been  judged  per- 
nicious, impeachments  have  purfued  thofe  minifters,  by 
whofe  agency  or  advice  they  were  concluded. 

The  king,  with  regard  to  foreign  concerns,  is  the  dele- 
gate or  reprefentative  of  his  people  ; and  as  fuch,  he  has 
the  foie  power  of  fending  ambaffadors  to  foreign  dates, 
and  receiving  ambaffadors  at  home.  See  Embassador. 

The  king  has  power,  by  his  prerogative,  without  any  aft 
of  parliament,  to  make  war  or  peace,  to  conclude  leagues, 
treaties,  and  alliances  with  foreign  dates,  and  to  grant  fafe- 
C 2 condufts. 
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condu&s.  The  king  is  confidered  as  the  generaliffimo,  or 
the  firft  in  military  command,  within  the  kingdom  : and  in 
this  capacity  he  has  the  foie  power  to  give  commiffions  for 
railing  and  regulating  fleets  and  armies,  as  well  as  for 
eredling,  manning,  and  governing  forts,  and  other  places 
of  ftrength,  to  appoint  ports  and  havens,  to  erect  beacons, 
light-houfes,  and  fea-marks,  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
arms  or  ammunition  out  of  the  kingdom,  difpofe  of  maga- 
zines, caltles,  Ihips,  public  moneys,  &c.  He  convokes, 
adjourns,  prorogues,  and  diflolves  parliaments ; and  may 
refufe  his  alfent  to  any  bill  palled  by  both  hcufes,  without 
giving  his  reafons  for  it. 

In  domeftic  affairs  the  king  is  confidered  as  the  fountain 
of  juftice  and  general  confervator  of  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom. However,  by  the  fountain  of  juftice  the  law  does  not 
mean  the  author  or  original , but  only  the  diflrihutor.  Juftice 
is  not  derived  from  the  king,  as  from  his_/rre  gift ; but  he 
is  the  fteward  of  the  public,  to  difpenfe  it  to  whom  it  is 
due.  (Bradl.  ).  3.  tr.  I.  c.  9.)  In  this  capacity  the  king 
alone  has  the  right  of  eredling  courts  of  judicature;  and  all 
jurifdidtions  of  courts  are  cither  mediately  or  immediately 
derived  from  the  crown  ; their  proceedings  run  generally  in 
the  king’s  name  ; they  pafs  under  his  feal,  and  are  executed 
by  his  officers.  In  early  times,  our  kings,  probab'y  in  per- 
fon,  often  heard  and  determined  caufes  between  party  and 
party.  But  by  the  uniform  ufage  of  many  ages,  they  have 
delegated  their  whole  judicial  power  to  the  judges  of  their 
feveral  courts,  which  are  the  grand  depofitaries  of  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  kingdom,  sfnd  have  gained  a known 
and  Hated  jurifdidkion,  regulated  by  certain  and  eftablifhed 
rules,  which  the  crown  itfelf  cannot  now  alter  but  by  act  of 
parliament.  (2  Hawk.  P.  C.  2.)  In  criminal  proceedings  it 
would  be  in  the  higheft  degree  abfurd,  if  the  king  per- 
fonally  fat  in  judgment ; becaufe  in  regard  to  thefe  he  ap- 
pears in  another  capacity,  that  of  “ profecutor.”  But 
though  the  king  is  not  perfonally  prefent  in  his  courts  of 
law  ; yet  he  is  underflood  to  be  virtually  prefent ; his  judges 
are  the  mirror  by  which  the  king’s  image  is  retledled ; fo 
that  it  is  the  regal  office,  and  not  the  royal  perfon,  that  is 
always  prefent  in  court,  always  ready  to  undertake  profecu- 
tions,  or  pronounce  judgment,  for  the  benefit  and  protediion 
of  the  fubjedl.  See  Court  and  Judge. 

As  the  king  is  the  fountain  of  juftice,  the  prerogative  of 
iffuing  proclamations  is  veiled  in  him  alone.  (See  Procla- 
mation.) The  king  is  likewife  the  fountain  of  honour,  of 
office,  and  of  privilege.  Accordingly  he  is  entrufted  with 
the  foie  power  of  conferring  dignities  and  honours,  fo  that 
all  degrees  of  nobility,  knighthood,  and  other  titles,  are 
received  by  immediate  grant  from  the  crown  ; either  ex- 
preffed  in  writing,  by  writs  or  letters  patent,  as  in  the  crea- 
tion of  peers  and  baronets;  or  by  corpoi eal  inveftiture,  as 
in  the  creation  of  a fimple  knight.  And  as  the  king  may 
create  new  titles,  fo  he  may  create  new  offices,  but  with  this 
reftridtion,  that  he  cannot  create  new  offices  with  new  fees 
annexed  to  them,  nor  annex  new  fees  to  old  offices ; for  this 
would  be  a tax  upon  the  fubjedl,  which  cannot  be  impofed 
but  by  adl  of  parliament.  (2  Inft.  533.)  The  king  has 
alfo  the  prerogative  of  conferring  privileges  upon  private 
perfons  ; fuch  as  granting  place  or  precedence  to  any  of  his 
fubjedls  (4  Inft.  361.)  ; fuch  is  alfo  the  power  to  enfran- 
chile  an  alien,  and  make  him  a denizen.  Such  is  likewife 
the  prerogative  of  eredting  corporations  ; which  fee. 

The  king  is  alfo  the  arbiter  of  commerce.  Under  this 
branch  of  the  prerogative  he  has  power  to  eftab'lifh  public 
marts,  or  places  of  buying  and  felling  ; fuch  as  markets 
and  fairs,  with  the  tolls  belonging  to  them  ; and  likewife  to 
regulate  weights  and  meafures ; to  give  money,  which  is  the 


medium  of  commerce,  authority,  or  to  make  it  current  ; 
and  the  coining  of  money  is  the  adt  of  the  fovereign  power, 
and  the  fettling  of  the  denomination  or  value  for  which  the 
coin  is  to  pafs  current.  The  king  may  alfo  at  any  time  de- 
cry or  cry  down  any  coin  of  the  kingdom,  and  make  it  no 
longer  current.  Among  the  incidental  prerogatives  belong- 
ing to  the  king,  and  which  are  exceptions,  in  favour  of  the 
crown,  to  thofe  general  rules  that  are  eftablifhed  for  the 
reft  of  the  community,  we  may  mention  the  following. 
Debts  due  to  him  are  always  to  be  ftitisfied  in  the  firft 
place,  in  cafe  of  executorfhip,  & c.,  and  ti'l  his  debt  is  dif- 
charged,  he  may  protect  the  creditor  from  the  arrefls  of 
others.  He  may  diflrain  for  the  whole  debt  on  a tenant 
that  holds  but  part  of  the  land  ; is  not  obliged  to  demand 
his  rent  as  others  are ; may  fue  in  what  court  he  pleafes, 
and  diflrain  where  he  lifts.  In  all  doubtful  cafes,  femper 
prafumetur  pro  rege : no  ftatute  reftrains  him,  unlefs  he  be 
particularly  named.  In  all  cafes  where  the  king  is  plaintiff, 
his  officers  may  enter  with  an  arrefl  ; and,  if  entrance  be  de- 
nied, break  open  a houfe,  and  feize  the  party  ; though  in 
other  cafes  a man’s  houfe  is  his  caftle,  and  has  a privilege  to 
protect  him  againfl  ail  arrefls.  Moreover  no  colls  fhall  be 
recovered  againfl  the  king  ; and  the  king  can  remove  a joint- 
tenant. 

He  has  alfo  cuftcdy  of  the  perfons  and  eftates  of  idiots 
and  lunatics  ; he  is  ultimus  hares  regni,  and  to  him  revert  all 
eftates,  when  no  heir  appears.  Ail  treafure-trove  (/.  e. 
money,  plate,  or  bullion,  found,  and  the  owners  not  known) 
belongs  to  him  ; fo  all  waifs,  eftrays,  wrecks,  lands  re- 
covered from  the  fea,  gold  and  filver  mines,  royal  fifties, 
&c  belong  to  him.  See  Revenue. 

The  king  is  confidered  by  the  laws  of  England  as  the 
head  and  fupreme  governor  of  the  national  church.  (26  Hen. 
VIII.  cap.  1.  1 Eliz.  cap.  1.)  In  virtue  of  this  authority, 
he  convenes,  prorogues,  reftrains,  regulates,  and  diftolves, 
all  ecclefiaftical  fynods  or  convocations.  See  Convoca- 
tion. 

He  has  the  fupreme  right  of  patronage,  called  patronage 
paramount.,  over  all  the  ecclefiaftical  benefices  in  England. 

From  this  prerogative  of  being  the  head  of  the  church 
arifes  the  king’s  right  of  nomination  to  vacant  bifhoprics, 
and  certain  other  ecclefiaftical  preferments.  As  head  of 
the  church,  the  king  is  likewife  the  “ dernier  refort”  in  all 
ecclefiaftical  caufes ; an  appeal  lying  ultimately  to  him  in 
chancery  from  the  fentence  of  every  ecclefiaftical  judge  ; 
which  right  was  reftored  to  the  crown  by  ftatute  2j  Henry 
VIII.  c.  19.  The  king  can  unite,  feparate,  enlarge,  or 
contrail  the  limits  of  bifhoprics,  or  ecclefiaftical  benefices, 
and  by  his  letters  eredl  new  bifhoprics,  colleges,  &c.  See 
Regalia. 

He  can  difpenfe  with  the  rigour  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
laws,  except  thofe  which  have  been  confirmed  by  adl  of 
parliament,  or  declared  by  the  bill  of  rights  ; as,  for  a 
baflard  to  be  a priefl,  for  a bifhop  to  hold  a benefice  in 
commendam,  &c.  He  has  alfo  power  to  difpenfe  with 
feveral  adls  of  parliament'  and  penal  ftatutes,  by  a non- 
obltante,  where  himfelf  alone  is  concerned  ; to  moderate 
the  rigour  of  the  law,  according  to  equity  ; to  pardon  a 
man  condemned  by  law  ; except  in  appeals  of  murder,  and 
in  cafe  of  impeachments  by  the  houfe  of  commons  ; and 
to  interpret  by  his  judges,  in  ftatutes  and  cafes  not  defined 
by  law. 

King,  Champion  of  the.  See  Champion. 

King,  Charters  of  the.  See  Charter. 

King,  Committee  of  the.  See  Committee. 

King’s  Councils.  See  King,  fupra. 

King’s  Counfel.  See  Counsel. 
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Kino’s  Courts.  See  Court. 

King’s  Death,  Comparing  the.  See  Treason. 

King,  Peace  of  the.  See  Peace. 

King,  Quarantain  of  the.  See  QuARANTAlN. 

King,  Revenue  of  the.  See  Revenue. 

King,  Succeffton  of  the.  See  Crown,  Right  of. 

King,  Tenant  of  the.  See  Tenant. 

King,  Widow  of  the.  See  Widow. 

King  of  the  Romans.  See  Romans. 

King,  among  the  Hebrew  Grammarians,  is  an  appellation 
given  to  a lpecies  of  accents  anfwering  to  our  colon.  See 
Accent. 

King  of  the  Mullets.  See  Mullus  imberlis . 

King  of  the  Quails.  See  Rallus  crex. 

King  of  the  Sacrifices,  rex  facrificulus,  or  facrorum . was  a 
title  of  an  ancient  prieft,  or  minifter  of  religion,  at  Rome  ; 
who  was  fuperior  to  the  flamen  dialis,  but  inferior  to  the 
pontifex  maximus. 

He  was  created  at  the  comitia  centuriata,  or  afTembly  of 
the  centuries,  and  was  at  firil  chofen  out  of  the  number  of 
the  patricians.  He  could  not,  during  his  office,  hold  any 
magillracy,  nor  harangue  the  people.  He  prelided  at  all  the 
facnfices,  proclaimed  thefeafts,  See. 

His  wile  bore  the  title  of  queen  of  the  facrifices,  regina 
facrorum  ; and  had  herfelf  a part  in  the  facred  ceremonies. 

King  at  Arms,  ax  of  Arms , is  an  officer  of  great  antiquity, 
and  anciently  he  was  of  great  authority  ; his  bufinefs  is  to 
direct  the  heralds,  prefide  at  their  chapters,  and  have  the 
jurifdidtion  of  armory. 

The  origin  of  this  title  is  doubtful.  Some  of  the  French 
writers  imagine  that  it  was  given  to  heralds  becaufe  they 
attended  upon  and  regulated  military  ceremonies.  Others 
attribute  to  them  the  (tyle  of  kings,  becaufe  they  governed 
and  prelided  in  ceremonies  of  tournaments,  in  like  manner 
as  the  mafter  of  the  ceremonies  at  Athens  was  ftyled  /Jay iAs*. 
Others  again  aferibe  the  title  to  them,  becaufe  in  affigning 
arms,  as  expreffions  of  honour  to  any  perfen,  they  re- 
fembled  the  kingly  prerogative.  But  this  fuppofes  that  the 
cuftom  of  granting  arms  by  the  kings  of  heralds  is  as  an- 
cient as  their  titles : whereas  Mr.  Edmondfon  obferves,  in 
his  “ Complete  Body  of  Heraldry,”  that  it  doth  not  any 
where  appear  that  thefe  kings  had  anciently  the  addition 
armorum  given  to  them,  they  being  then  called,  as  they  truly 
were,  reges  heraldorum  ; which  for  the  moft  part  continued 
till  about  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  when  they  began  to  be 
entitled  reges  armorum,  although  their  primitive  appellation 
was  alfo  ufed  for  fome  ages.  The  latter  title  of  reves  armo- 
rum  was  attributed  to  them  before  luch  times  as  thole  officers 
made  any  grant  of  arms. 

Sir  Henry  Spelman  is  of  opinion,  that  the  title  of  king  of 
arms  was  attributed  to  l'uch  officers  in  England  as  belonged 
immediately  to  the  king’s  majeily  ; whilft  thofe  who  apper- 
tained to  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  or  to  the  nobility,  were 
ftyled  limply  heralds.  The  moll  probable  conjecture  is,  that 
this  denomination  “ king  of  heralds,”  of  later  times  called 
“ king  of  arms,”  was  given  to  that  perfon  who  was  the 
thief,  or  principal  officer  prefiding  over  the  heralds  of  any 
kingdom,  or  of  any  particular  province,  ufually  termed  by 
heraldic  writers  “ the  marches,”  or  of  any  order  of  knight- 
hood ; and  owing  its  rife  probably  to  the  French  dialect. 
Among  the  French,  the  word  roy,  or  king,  and  from  them 
in  their  and  our  hillories  and  records,  the  Latin  word  rex 
hath  been  frequently  referred  to  the  principal,  the  .governor, 
the  judge,  the  vffitor,  the  fupreme,  the  prefident,  or  chief, 
of  many  profeffions,  arts,  or  communities.  In  the  moil  an- 
cient writers,  thefe  officers  are  ilyled  merely  “ kings  of 
heralds,”  without  the  addition  of  any  title  of  office  ; but 


in  courfe  of  time  they  became  diilinguiihed  by  the  appel- 
lations of  their  different  provinces. 

In  England  we  have  three  kings  of  arms  ; viz.  Garter, 
Clarenceux,  and  Norroy. 

Garter,  principal  King  at  Arms.  See  Garter. 

The  two  lad  are  alfo  called  provincial  heralds,  becaufe 
they  divide  the  kingdom  between  them  into  two  provinces, 
which  are  feparated  by  the  river  Trent. 

Thefe,  by  charter,  have  power  to  viiit  noblemen’s  families, 
to  fet  down  their  pedigrees,  diftinguifh  their  arms,  appoint 
perfons  their  arms,  and,  with  Garter , to  diredt  the  other 
heralds. 

Anciently  the  kings  at  arms  were  created,  and  folemnly 
crowned,  by  the  kings  of  England  themfelves  ; but  of  later 
days  the  earl  marffial  has  a fpecial  commiffion,  at  every 
creation,  to  perfonate  the  king.  See  Clarenceux,  and 
Norroy. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  Lyon  King  at  Arms,  for  Scot- 
land, who  is  the  fecond  king  at  arms  for  Great  Britain  ; he 
is  inverted  and  crowned  with  great  folemnity.  To  him  be- 
long the  publiffiing  the  king’s  proclamation,  marlhalling  fu- 
nerals, reverling  arms,  &c.  And  alfo  Ulfter,  king  of  arms, 
in  Ireland. 

Ulrter  was  fubftituted,  as  fome  fay,  in  the  room  of  Ire- 
land king  of  arms,  by  Edward  VI.  ; though  the  king  him- 
felf  in  his  journal  takes  notice  of  it  as  a new  inflitution. 
“ There  was  a king  of  arms  made  for  Ireland,”  fays  he, 
“ whofe  name  was  Ulfter,  and  his  province  was  all  Ireland  ; 
and  he  was  the  fourth  king  of  arms,  and  the  firft  herald  of 
Ireland.”  The  patent  parted  under  the  great  feal  of 
England,  with  an  ample  teftimony  of  the  neceffity  and  dig- 
nity of  the  office.  Whether  Ulfter  was  fubftituted  in  the 
room  of  Ireland  king  of  arms,  or  elfe  was  newly  eredled, 
fuch  an  officer  of  the  crown  of  England,  on  which  Ireland 
is  dependent,  Hill  continues,  and  may  execute  his  heraldic 
order  in  this  kingdom,  though  out  of  his  province,  in  as  ex- 
tenfive  a manner  as  either  Clarenceux  or  Norroy  may  do 
without  the  limits  of  either  of  their  marches.  We  here 
add,  that  each  of  the  military  orders  of  knighthood  efta- 
blilhed  in  England,  viz.  the  Garter  and  the  Bath,  give  titles 
to  kings  of  arms.  Garter  has  been  already  mentioned. 
(See  Garter.)  Bath  king  of  arms  was  created  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  king  George  I.  for  the  government  of  the 
order  of  the  “ Bath,”  then  newly  created,  by  virtue  of  let- 
ters patent,  bearing  date  at  Wellminfter,  May  the  iSth,  in 
that  year.  In  conformity  to  the  ttatutes  pertaining  to  this 
order,  he  was  nominated  and  created,  by  the  great  mafter  of 
the  order,  with  the  ceremonies  ufually  obferved  in  the  cre- 
ation of  other  kings  of  arms,  to  continue  in  his  faid  office 
during  good  behaviour,  denominated  Bath,  and  enjoined  le- 
duoufly  to  attend  the  fervice  of  the  order.  His  habit  and 
fervice  are  particularly  preferibed.  In  the  year  1 7 23" , his 
majeily,  by  fign  manual,  conilituted  and  ordained,  the  then 
Bath  king  ot  arms,  “ Glouceiler  king  of  arms,  and  prin- 
cipal herald  of  the  parts  of  Wales  and  letters  patent 
palled  the  great  feal,  granting  to  him  the  faid  office  of 
“ Glouceiler,”  empowering  him  to  grant  arms  and  crefts 
to  perfons  reliding  within  the  dominions  of  Wales  ; and  alfo 
perpetually  confolidating  the  office  of  “ Glouceiler”  with 
that  of  “ Bath”  king  of  arms  : ordering,  moreover,  that  in 
allaffemblies,  and  at  all  times,  he  fhould  take  precedency  above 
and  before  all  other  provincial  kings  of  arms.  See  College 
of  Heralds,  and  Herald.. 

King’s  Band , in  Mufcal  Hifiory,  a royal  houffiold  eftablilh- 
ment.  Ln  the  reign  of  king  Edward  IV.,  Mufic,  after 
leading  a vagrant  life  in  our  country,  and  being  palled  from 
parilh  to  parilh,  feems  at  length,  by  the  favour  of  this  mo- 
narch,, 
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nareh,  to  have  acquired  a fetileirent ; for  it  appears  by  his 
letters  patent,  under  the  great  feal  of  his  realm  of  England, 
bearing  date  the  24th  of  April,  1469,  in  the  ninth  year  of 
his  reign,  that  this  prince  did  incorporate  certain  minftrels, 
and  give  them  a charter. 

The  original  charter  is  preferred  in  Rymer’s  Fcedera  : 
and  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Charles  I.,  when  that  monarch 
was  petitioned  to  grant  a new  patent  to  the  profeffors  of 
the  art  and  fcience  of  mufic,  the  form  of  that  which  had 
been  from  Edward  IV.  was  made  the  ground-work  of  the 
new  charter.  For  a further  account  of  this  inftitution,  fee 
Chapel  Royal  EJlabliflsment. 

The  fplendid  robes  and  gorgeous  attire  of  bards  and 
minftrels  at  all  times  are  upon  record.  The  flowing  veft 
of  Orpheus  in  the  triple  capacity  of  prieft,  legiflator,  and 
mufician,  is  fpecified  by  Virgil  ; Arion  is  related  by  He- 
rodotus  to  have  leaped  into  the  fea  in  the  rich  veftments  he 
ufually  wore  in  public  ; Suidas  fpeaks  of  the  faffron  robe 
and  Mileiian  flippers  worn  by  Antigenides ; and  the  per- 
formers in  the  tragic  chorus,  which  ufed  to  be  furniftied  at 
the  expence  of  fome  wealthy  citizen  of  Athens,  wore  alfo 
a fplendid  and  coftly  uniform. 

Indeed  the  cuftom  of  prefenting  ftate  muficians  with 
fuperb  and  expeniive  dreffes  during  the  fourteenth  century, 
feems  to  have  travelled  into  England  from  the  continent, 
and  to  have  continued  here  till  after  the  eftablilhment  of 
the  king's  band  of  four-and-twenty  performers  ; part  of 
their  prefent  falary  being  ftill  paid  at  the  wardrobe-office, 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  annual  drefs  with  which  they  ufed 
to  be  furniftied  at  his  majefty's  expence.  The  children  of 
the  king’s  chapel  ftill  continue  to  wear  the  fcarlet  uniform 
of  the  original  eltablilhment.  And  the  waits,  or  muficians 
who  attend  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  our  cities  and  incor- 
porate boroughs,  are  ftill  furniftied  with  fplendid  cloaks.  See 
Minstrels  and  Waits. 

King’s  Bench.  See  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

King’s  Evil.  See  Evil  and  Scrofula. 

King’s  Exchange.  See  Exchange. 

King’s  Houjhold.  See  Houshold,  Greencloth,  Cof- 
ferer, and  Revenue. 

King’s  Library.  See  Library. 

King  of  the  Minflreh , in  Mufical  Hi/lory.  Dr.  Plot,  in 
his  Hiltory  of  Staftordihire,  has  minutely  related  the  origin 
of  an  ancient  and  curious,  though  barbarous,  privilege  in 
favour  of  Englilh  minftrels,  granted  by  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancafter,  at  his  callle  of  Tutbury,  in  the  year 
13S1,  at  the  inauguration  of  the  firft  king  of  the  minftrels. 

Du  Cange  gives  feveral  more  early  inftances  of  minftrels 
having  arrived  at  the  honour  of  fovereignty  in  France  : 
particularly  Jean  Charmillons,  rex  juglatotorum  at  Troyes, 
in  Champagne,  1 296.  Robert  Cavaron,  roi  des  meneftriers 
du  royaume  de  France,  1338;  and  others  in  1357,  and 
1362.  Copin  de  Brequin,  roi  des  meneftriers  du  royaume 
de  France.  Computum  de  auxiliis  pro  redemptione  regis 
Johannis,  A.D.  1367.  Pour  une  couronne  d’argent  quil 
donna  le  jour  de  la  tiphaine  au  roi  des  meneftriers.  And 
one  about  fix  years  later  than  John  of  Gaunt’s  ihftitution  is 
mentioned  in  Rymer,  tom.  vii.  p.  333,  where  John  Caunz, 
king  of  the  minftrels,  condefcends  to  fupplicate  for  leave  to 
vifit  foreign  countries. 

“ During  the  time  in  which  ancient  earls  and  dukes  of  Lan- 
cafter, who  were  ever  of  the  blood  royal,  great  men  in  their 
time,  and  had  their  abode,  and  kept  a liberal  hofpitality  here, 
at  their  honour  of  Tutbury,  there  could  not  but  be  a general 
concourfe  of  people  from  all  parts  hither  ; for  whofe  diver- 
fton  all  forts  of  muficians  were  permitted  likewife  to  come 
to  pay  their  fervices  ; amongft  whom,  being  numerous,  fome 


quarrels  and  diforders  now  and  then  arifing,  it  was  found 
neceffary,  after  a while,  they  fhould  be  brought  under  rules, 
divers  laws  being  made  for  the  better  regulating  of  them, 
and  a governor  appointed  them  by  the  name  of  a king , 
who  had  feveral  officers  under  him  to  fee  to  the  execution 
of  thofe  laws,  full  power  being  granted  them  to  apprehend 
and  arreft  any  fuch  minftrels  appertaining  to  the  faid  ho- 
nour, as  fhould  refufe  to  do  their  fervices  in  due  manner, 
and  to  conftrain  them  to  do  them  ; as  appears  by  the  charter 
granted  to  the  faid  king  of  the  minftrels,  by  John  of  Gaunt, 
king  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  and  duke  of  Lancafter,  bearing 
date  the  22d  of  Auguft,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
king  Richard  II.,  entitled  “ Carta  le  Roy  de  Minftralae,” 
which  is  as  follows  : 

“ John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Caftile  and  Leon, 
duke  of  Lancafter,  to  all  them  who  (hall  fee  or  here  thefe 
our  letters,  greeting — Know  ye,  we  have  ordained,  confti- 
tuted,  and  affigned  to  our  well-beloved  the  king  of  the  min- 
ftrels in  our  honour  of  Tutbury,  who  is,  or  for  the  time 
ffiall  be,  to  apprehend  and  arreft  all  the  minftrels  in  our  faid 
honour  and  franchife,  that  refufe  to  do  the  fervices  and  min- 
ftrelfy  as  appertain  to  them  to  do  from  ancient  times  at 
Tutbury  aforefaid,  yearly  on  the  days  of  the  Aflumption 
of  our  Lady  ; giving  and  granting  to  the  faid  king  of  the 
minftrels,  for  the  time  being,  full  power  <md  commandment 
to  make  them  reafonably  to  juftify,  and  to  conftrain  them 
to  do  their  fervices,  and  minftrellies,  in  manner  as  belongcth 
to  them,  and  as  it  hath  been  there,  and  of  ancient  times 
accuftomed.  In  witnefs  of  which  thing  we  have  caufed 
thefe  our  letters  to  be  made  patent.  Given  under  our  privy 
feal,  at  our  caftle  of  Tutbury,  the  22d  day  of  Auguft,  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  molt  fweet  king  Ri- 
chard II.”  For  a further  account  of  this  eltablilhment, 
fee  Burney’s  General  Hiltory  of  Mulic,  vol.  ii.  p.  361, 
See.  and  the  article  Minstrels. 

King’s  Palace.  The  limits  of  the  king’s  palace  at  Weft- 
minfter,  extend  from  Charing  Crofs  to  Weftminfter  Hall, 
and  ftiall  have  fuch  privileges  as  the  ancient  palaces.  (28 
Henry  VIII.)  If  any  perfon  ftiall  ftrike  another  in  the 
king’s  palace,  he  ftiall  have  his  right  hand  cut  off,  be  im- 
prifoned  during  life,  and  alfo  be  fined.  32  Henry  VIII. 
cap.  iz. 

King’s  Prerogative.  See  Prerogative,  and  King. 

King’s  Privy -council.  See  Privy -council. 

King’s  Seal.  See  Seal. 

King's  Silver,  the  money  due  to  the  king  in  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  pro  licentia  coneordandi,  in  refpedt  of  a licence 
there  granted  to  any  man  for  levying  a line  of  lands,  or  tene- 
ments, to  another  perfon.  See  Fine. 

King’s  Spear , in  Botany.  See  AspRodelus. 

King’s  Thanes.  See  Thanes. 

King’s  War.  See  War. 

King’s  Wardrobe.  See  Wardiiobf. 

King^/Zi,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Opah. 

King -ffher,  ifpida,  in  Ornithology.  See  Alcedo  ifpida. 

King  -piece,  in  any  Buildings , is  a piece  of  timber  Handing 
upright  in  the  middle,  between  two  principal  rafters,  and 
having  ftrutts  or  braces  going  from  it  to  the  middle  of  eacR 
rafter. 

King  Charles  I.  in  Biography.  See  Charles. 

King  Charles  II.  See  Charles. 

. King  of  Prujfia , Frederic.  Among  German  dilettanti 
in  mufic,  his  late  Prulfian  majefty  is  entitled  to  the  firft  place, 
in  talents  as  well  as  rank.  This  heroic  and  accompliftied 
prince  having  had  Quantz  early  in  life  for  his  mailer  on  the 
German  flute  and  in  compofition,  played  no  other  pieces 
than  his  own  aud  thofe  of  his  mailer,  which  were  never 
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allowed  to  be  printed.  His  majefty,  duringmore  than  forty 
years  of  his  bufy  reign,  when  not  in  the  field,  allotted  four 
hours  a day  to  the  fludy,  pradlice,  and  performance  of 
mufic.  All  the  German  mailers  allowed  him  the  firft  place 
among  dilettanti  compofers,  as  well  as  performers  on  the 
flute.  Fifcher,  however,  who  was  fome  time  in  his  fcrvice 
before  he  firft  came  to  England,  did  not  feem  to  like  his 
mufical  produ&ions,  thinking  them,  even  then,  fomewhat 
dry  and  old  fafhioned.  This  prince  had  certainly  great 
profefibrs  in  his  fervice,  though  he  was  never  partial  to 
Emanuel  Bach,  the  greateft  of  them  all.  His  majefty,  be- 
fides  a great  number  of  pieces  for  the  flute,  and  fome  for 
the  harpfichord,  cotnpofed  fometimes  for  the  voice  ; parti- 
cularly in  the  paftoral  opera  of  “ Galatea  et  Alcides,”  in 
1 747,  of  which  the  overture  and  recitatives  were  Graun’s,  and 
the  airs  by  the  king  jointly  with  Quantz  and  Nichelmann. 
Sometimes,  the  day  before  performance,  his  majefty  would 
fend  a new  fong  to  the  maeftro  di  eappella  to  be  introduced 
in  an  opera,  and  this  was  univerfally  believed  to  be  his  own 
produ&ion  in  all  its  parts.  During  the  laft  years  of  his 
life,  according  to  his  chapel-matter,  Reichardt,  his  Pruflian 
Tnajefty  having  loft  fome  of  his  front  teeth,  not  only  difoonti- 
nued  the  pradtice  of  the  flute,  but  his  evening  concerts,  and 
became  totally  indifferent  to  mufic  : a proof  that  his  ma- 
jefty’s  chief  pleafure  in  the  art  was  derived  from  his  own 
performance. 

King,  Chari.es.  Of  this  choral  mufician,  fir  John  Haw- 
kins, who  feems  to  have  known  him  perfonally,  gives  the 
following  account  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  hiftory  : 

“ Charles  King,  bred  up  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul’s  under 
Dr.  Blow,  was  at  firft  a fupernumerary  finger  in  that  cathe- 
dral, for  the  fmall  ftipend  of  14/.  a-year.  In  the  year  1704, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  mufic  in  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford  ; and  upon  the  death  of  Jeremiah 
Clark,  whofe  filler  was  his  firft  wife,  was  appointed  almoner 
and  matter  of  the  children  of  St.  Paul’s,  continuing  to  fing 
for  his  original  ftipend  until  the  3 id  of  Odlober,  1730,  when 
he  was  admitted  a vicar  choral  of  that  cathedral,  according 
to  the  cuftoms  and  ftatutes  thereof.  Befides  his  places  in 
the  cathedral,  he  was  permitted  to  hold  one  in  a parifh 
church  in  the  city,  being  organitl  of  St.  Bennet  Fink,  Lon- 
don ; in  which  feveral  llations  he  continued  till  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  happened  on  the  17th  of  March,  1745. 
With  his  fecond  wife  he  had  a fortune  of  feven  or  eight 
thoufand  pounds,  which  was  left  her  by  the  widow  of  Mr. 
Primatt,  the  chemift,  who  lived  in  Smithfield,  and  alfo  in 
that  houfe  at  Hampton,  which  is  now  Mr.  Garrick’s. 
But  notwithftanding  this  acceflion  of  wealth,  he  left  his 
family  in  but  indifferent  circumftances.  King  compofed 
fome  anthems,  and  alfo  fervices  to  a great  number,  and 
thereby  gave  occafion  to  Dr.  Greene  to  fay,  and  indeed  he 
was  very  fond  of  faying  it,  as  he  thought  it  a witty  fen- 
timent,  that  “ Mr.  King  was  a very  ferviceable  man.”  As 
a mufician  he  is  but  little  efteemed.  His  compofitions  are 
uniformly  reftrained  within  the  bounds  of  mediocrity  ; they 
arc  well  known,  as  being  frequently  performed,  yet  no  one 
cares  to  cenfure  or  commend  them,  and  they  leave  the  mind 
juft  as  they  found  it.  Some  who  were  intimate  with  him 
fay,  he  was  not  void  of  genius,  but  averfe  to  ftudy  ; 
which  charafter  feems  to  agree  with  that  general  indolence 
and  apathy  which  were  vifible  in  his  look  and  behaviour  at 
church,  where  he  feerned  to  be  3S  little  affedled  by  the  fer- 
vice as  the  organ-blower.” 

King,  William,  organift  of  New  college,  Oxford, 
fet  to  mufic  Cowley's  “ Miftrefs,”  and  publilhed  it  with 
the  following  tale,  “ Poems  of  Cowley  and  others, 
cempokd  into  Songs  and  Ayrs,  with  a Thorough-bafe  to 


the  Theorbo,  Harpficon,  or  Bafe-violl,”  fol.  Oxford,  1668. 

King,  Robert,  bachelor  in  mufic,  of  Cambridge,  1696, 
one  of  the  royal  band  of  William  and  Mary.  He  compofed 
feveral  of  the  airs  that  were  printed  in  the  “ Tripla  Con- 
cordia ;”  as  well  as  many  of  the  fongs  that  were  publilhed 
in  the  “ Theatre  of  Mufic.” 

King,  John  Glen,  an  Englifh  divine,  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk  about  the  year  1732.  He  completed 
his  youthful  ftudies  at  Caius~college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  his  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  in  the  years  1752  and 
1763,  and  at  fubfequent  periods  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  D.  D.,  and  received  a member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  In  1764,  he 
obtained  the  appointment  of  chaplain  to  the  Englifh  fadlory 
at  Peterfluirg.  In  this  fituation  he  was  led  to  inquire  into 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Ruffian  church,  which  he  continually 
faw  praftifed,  and  determined  to  give  a faithful  defeription 
of  the  fame  in  his  own  language.  He  accordingly  publifhed, 
in  1772,  in  a handfome  quarto,  illuftrated  with  engravings, 
a work,  entitled  “ The  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  Ruffia  j containing  an  Account  of  its  Doftrine, 
Worfhip,  and  Difcipline.”  In  1778,  he  wrote  and  pub- 
liflied  a letter  to  the  bifhop  of  Durham,  containing  fome 
obfervations  on  the  climate  of  Ruffia,  and  the  northern 
countries,  with  a view  of  the  flying-mountains  at  Zarfko 
Sello,  near  St.  Peterfburg.  Soon  after  his  return  to  his 
native  coirntry,  he  was  prefented  to  the  reftory  of  Worm- 
ley,  in  Hertford fhire,  in  1783,  and  1786  he  purchafed  the 
chapelry  of  Spring  Garden,  in  which  he  officiated  as 
preacher.  While  he  refided  at  Peterfburg,  the  emprefs 
of  Ruffia  had  appointed  him  her  medalift,  and  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a medallic  work  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
happened  Nov.  3,  1787,  when  he  was  about  fifty-five  years 
of  age.  Befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Dr.'  King 
was  author  of  “ Obfervations  on  the  Barberini  Vafe,” 
which  are  printed  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Tranfadlions 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society.  Gen.  Biog. 

King,  Peter,  baron  of  Ockham,  was  bom  in  the  year 
1669,  at  Exeter,  of  which  city  his  father  was  a confiderable 
tradefman.  He  was  intended  to  fucceed  in  the  bufinefs, 
but  having  a flrong  inclination  for  reading,  he  purchafed 
books,  and  fpent  all  the  time  he  could  command  in  improv- 
ing his  mind.  He  was  related  to  the  celebrated  John  Locke, 
who,  difedvering  the  bent  of  his  inclinations,  advifed  that  he 
fhould  be  fent  to  Leyden  for  literary  improvement.  At  this 
period  his  attention  was  chiefly  turned  to  theology,  and  in  1691 
he  publifhed  “ An  Inquiry  into  the  Conftitution,  Difcipline,. 
Unity,  and  Worfhip  of  the  Primitive  Church,  that  flou* 
rifhed  three  hundred  Years  after  Chrift  ; faithfully  col- 
le£led  out  of  the  extant  Writings  of  thofe  Ages.”  In  the  firft 
volume,  only  three  of  the  fubjetts  were  treated  on,  and  he 
afterwards  publifhed  a fecond  part  on  worfhip.  The  chief  ob- 
je6l  of  this  work  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  comprehen- 
fion  of  the  diffenters  within  the  pale  of  the  eftablifhed  church, 
which  the  revolution  was  fuppofed  likely  to  effedl.  After 
his  return  from  Leyden,  he  was  perfuaded  by  Mr.  Locke 
to  make  choice  of  the  law  for  his  profeffion,  and  he  accord- 
ingly  entered  himfelf  of  the  Inner  Temple.  He  now  em- 
ployed all  his  powers  in  acquiring  an  extenfive  knowledge 
of  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  his  country,  and  obtained  a 
reputation  which  introduced  him  into  the  houfe  of  commons 
in  1 699.  This  fituation  he  held  during  fix  fucceffive  par- 
liaments, but  his  legal  and  political  avocations  did  not  allow 
him  to  abandon  his  former  theological  ftudies  ; but  having1 
been  led  by  his  inquiries  to  examine  the  origin  of  the  Apol- 
tles’  Creed,  he  publifhed,  in  1702,  a volume,  intitled  “ The 
Hiftory  ef  the  Apoftles’  Creed,  with  critical  Obfervaticm* 
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on  its  feveral  Articles.”  Mr.  King’s  employment  as  a law- 
yer increafed  with  his  general  reputation,  and  in  1708  he 
was  chofen  recorder  of  London,  and  about  the  fame  time  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  : in  the  following  year 
he  was  appointed  by  the  houfe  of  commons  to  be  one  of 
the  managers  on  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverel,  and  in  1712  he 
boldly  appeared  as  gratuitous  counfel  for  Mr.  Whifton,  on 
his  profecution  for  herefy  before  the  court  of  delegates, 
and,  in  the  end,  obliged  the  bifhops  and  civilians  to  delift. 
On  the  accefiion  of  George  I.  he  was  appointed  to  the  lord 
chief  jufticelhip  of  the  common  pleas,  and  wras  fworn  of  the 
privy  council.  In  1725,  the  judge  was  raifed  to  the  peer- 
age by  the  ftyle  and  title  of  lord  King,  baron  of  Ockham, 
in  Surrey,  and  was  created  lord-chancellor  in  the  room  of 
the  earl  of  Macclesfield  : the  labours  of  this  high  office 
being  too  great  for  his  ftrength,  in  1733  he  refigned  the 
feals,  and  in  a few  months  afterwards,  viz.  July  1734,  de- 
parted this  life,  leaving  behind  him  a character  of  great  virtue 
and  humanity,  and  of  iteady  attachment  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Biog.  Brit. 

King,  William,  a mifcellaneous  writer,  born  in  Lon- 
don about  the  year  1663,  was  educated  at  Weftminfter  fchool 
under  Dr.  Bufby,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Chrift-church 
college  in  Oxford.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1688, 
and  in  that  year  made  his  appearance  as  an  author  in  a refu- 
tation of  Varilla’s  account  of  Wickliffe,  in  his  “ Hiftory  of 
Herefies.”  About  this  time  he  began  the  profeffional  ftudy 
of  the  civil  law,  in  which  he  took  a doctor's  degree,  and 
obtained  a large  practice  as  advocate  in  Doctor’s  Commons. 
In  1694,  he  published,  in  anlwer  to  lord  Molefw'orth’s  ac- 
count of  Denmark,  his  “ Animadverfions  upon  the  pre- 
tended Account  of  Denmark,”  which  were  fo  highly  ap- 
proved by  prince  George  of  Denmark,  that  he  was  appointed 
fecretary  to  the  princefs,  afterwards  queen  Anne.  In  fome 
fubfequent  years  he  publilhed  feveral  works  of  the  humorous 
kind,  fuch  as  “ A Journey  to  London,”  intended  as  a bur- 
lefque  on  Dr.  Martin  Lifter’s  journey  to  Paris  ; and  a 
fatire  on  fir  Hans  Sloane  and  the  Royal  Society.  His  ha- 
bits were  now  become  adverfe  to  every  exertion  of  regular 
induftry,  he  deferted  all  his  profeffional  profpe&s,  and,  in 
1702,  he  accepted  an  offer  to  go  to  Ireland,  where  he  had 
feveral  appointments  under  government,  by  which  he  might 
have  been  fully  employed,  and  derived  wealth  and  even  af- 
fluence. He  returned  to  England  in  1708,  but  by  no  means 
improved  in  his  fortune,  and  retired  to  his  ftudent’s  place 
in  Chrift-church  college,  where  he  finifhed  his  largeft  poem 
in  imitation  of  Ovid’s  Art  of  Love,  and  compofed  feveral 
other  pieces.  He  cloiely  conne&ed  hirnfelf  with  the  Tory 
party,  and  wrote  in  defence  of  Sacheverel.  He  was  con- 
cerned in  the  periodical  paper,  intitled  “ The  Examiner  :” 
and  fuch  were  his  fervices  to  his  party,  that  he  obtained  the 
place  of  gazetteer ; but  the  duties  attached  to  the  office 
were  more  than  he  liked  to  perform,  and  he  refigned  it  in 
a fhort  time.  He  died  on  Chriftmas-day,  1712.  Asa  profe 
writer  he  is  forgotten,  but  his  account  of  ancient  mythology 
was  long  a popular  book  in  the  fchools.  His  works  have 
been  collected  and  publilhed  in  three  vols.  8vo.,  under  the 
title  of  “ Original  Works  in  Profe  and  Verie.”  Biog. 
Brit.  Johnfon’s  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

King,  William,  a learned  Irilh  prelate,  was  born  at 
Antrim,  in  the  province  of  Ulfter,  in  the  year  1650.  From 
the  grammar  fchool,  in  which  he  had  made  great  progrefs,  he 
was  fent  to  Trinity-college,  Dublin,  in  1667  ; here  he  w\as  re- 
markable for  his  attention  to  the  ftudies  of  the  place,  and 
took  his  degrees  in  1670  and  1673,  and  in  the  latter  of  thefe 
years  he  was  ordained  deacon.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  admitted  to  priell’s  orders,  and  was  patronized  by  Dr. 
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Parker,  archbilhop  of  Tuam,  who  appointed  him  his  chap- 
lain in  1676.  From  this  period  ecclefiaftical  honours  and 
preferments  began  to  flow  rapidly  upon  him,  till  at  length, 
in  1688,  he  was  eledled  dean  of  St.  Patrick’s.  He  had 
already  publilhed  three  tracts  on  the  controverfy  between 
the  Papifts  and  Proteflants,  and  no  fooner  had  the  revolu- 
tion taken  place  in  England,  than  the  dean  became  aCtive 
in  promoting  the  fame  eftablilhment  in  Ireland,  both  before 
and  after  the  landing  of  king  James  there  in  1689.  That 
prince,  fully  fenfihle  of  the  dean’s  influence,  and  of  the 
weight  of  his  oppofltion,  confined  him  twice  in  the  tower 
of  Dublin  caftle  on  that  account.  This  did  not  prevent  him 
taking  the  (Lgree  of  D.  D.  the  fame  year  ; but  the  Jaco- 
bite party  cohtinued  fo  inveterate  againft  him,  that  they 
threatened  to  take  away  Ins  life,  and  a&ually  made  two  or 
three  unfuccefsful  attempts  for  the  purpofe.  Upon  the 
flight  of  king  James  into  France,  after  the  battle  of  Boyne, 
in  the  year  1690,  and  the  appointment  of  a day  of  thankf- 
giving  for  the  prefervation  of  king  William’s  perfon,  the 
dean  preached  the  fenr.on  on  the  occafion,  at  St.  Patrick’s 
cathedral,  and,  in  1691,  his  zeal  and  activity  in  favour  of  the 
revolution  were  rewarded  with  the  bifhopric  of  Derry.  He 
now  publilhed  “The  State  of  the  Proteflants  in  Ireland 
under  the  late  King  James’s  Government,  See."  This 
treatife  was  fo  well  received,  that  a third  edition  of  it  was 
called  for  in  a few  months,  and  bilhop  Burnet  obferves,  that 
it  was  univerfally  acknowledged  to  be  as  truly  as  it  was 
finely  written,  referring  to  it,  in  the  “ Hiftorv  of  his  own 
Time,”  as  a full  and  faithful  account.  When  public  tran- 
quillity was  rellored,  the  bilhop  applied  hirnfelf  very  dili- 
gently to  the  immediate  duties  of  his  paftoral  care,  and  was 
exceedingly  defirous  of  converting  the  Prclbyterian  party 
to  the  epifcopal  forms.  With  this  view,  he  publilhed,  in 
1694,  a treatife,  entitled  “ The  Inventions  of  Men  in  the 
Worlhip  of  God  this  drew  him  into  a controverfy  with 
Mr.  Joleph  Boyfe,  a diffenting  minifter  of  Dublin,  which  ter- 
minated without  effecting  the  objeft  which’the  learned  pre- 
late had  at  heart.  In  1702,  bilhop  King  publifhed  at  Dub- 
lin Kis  celebrated  work,  entitled  “ De  Origine  Mali,”  which 
was  reprinted  the  fame  year  at  London.  The  objeA  of  this 
work  is  to  fliew  in  what  way  the  feveral  kinds  of  evil  with 
which  the  world  abounds,  are  confident  with  the  goodnefs  of 
God,  and  may  be  accounted  for  without  the  fuppofition  of 
an  evil  principle.  The  bilhop  was  attacked  by  Bayle, 
Leibnitz,  and  others,  upon  different  parts  of  his  work  ; but 
he  did  not  make  any  public  reply  during  his  life-time,  being 
unwilling  to  enter  again  into  the  lifts  of  controverfy.  He 
was  not,  however,  an  inattentive  obferver  of  the  arguments 
adduced  againft  him,  but  left  behind  him  a great  number  of 
MSS.,  in  which  he  confldered  their  feveral  objections  to  his 
fyftem,  and  laboured  to  vindicate  it  from  the  leaft  cavil  : the 
fubftance  was  afterwards  given  to  the  public.  In  1702, 
Dr.  King-  was  tranflated  to  the  archbilhopric  of  Dublin, 
and,  in  1709,  he  publilhed  a fermon,  preached  before  the 
Irilh  houfe  of  peers,  entitled  “ Divine  Predeftinatiou  and 
Fore-knowledge  conliftent  with  the  Freedom  of  Man’s 
Will,”  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  moral  attributes  of 
God  were  different  from  the  moral  qualities  of  the  fame 
name  in  man.  This  doCtrine  was  attacked  by  Dr.  John 
Edwards  and  Mr.  Anthony  Collins,  to  neither  of  wfiom 
did  the  archbifliop  reply,  though  he  had  prepared  anfvvers, 
which  were  found  amon^  his  MSS.  at  his  death.  In  the 
year  1717,  archbilhop  King  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords 
juilices  of  I- eland,  and  he  held  the  fame  office  in  the  years 
1721  and  1723.  He  died  in  May  1729,  when  he  had 
nearly  comp'eted  nis  79th  year.  He  was  a prelate  ®f  great 
learning,  and  fteadily  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
volution ; 
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volution  ; zealous  for  the  profperity  of  the  eftabliffied 
church,  to  which  he  belonged  ; and  of  an  unblemiffied  and 
exemplary  moral  character.  He  was  ambitious  of  the  pri- 
macy of  Ireland,  which  was  refufed  him,  under  the  pretence 
of  his  being  too  old  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office.  This 
reafon,  it  is  faid,  was  as  little  agreeable  as  the  refufal  itfelf ; 
and  when  the  new  primate  called  upon  him  after  his  eleva- 
tion, archbilhop  King  received  him  in  his  own  houfe,  with- 
out riling  from  his  chair,  making  this  apology,  in  a fort  of 
farcailic  manner,  “ My  lord,  I am  certain  your  grace  will 
forgive  me,  bccaufe  you  know  I am  too  old  to  rife.”  After 
his  death,  the  papers  which  he  left  were  put  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Law,  afterwards  bilhop  of  Carlifle,  who  publilhed 
a translation  of  his  work  “ De  Origine  Mali,”  correlated  and 
enlarged  from  the  author’s  notes,  to  which  were  added  two 
fcrmons  on  the  Divine  Prelcience,  and  the  Fall  of  Man, 
2 vols.  8vo.  Biog.  Brit. 

King,  or  Kin  yum,  in  Geography,  a town  of  China,  of 
the  firlt  clals,  in  the  province  of  Quang-ii.  N.  lat.  24°  2i'. 
E.  long,  i oS 

King,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Cacongo  ; 
40  miles  S.E.  of  Elfcna. 

King’s,  a maritime  county  of  New  York,  in  the  United 
States,  containing  that  part  of  the  ftate  that  is  bounded  E. 
by  Queen's  county  ; N.  by  New  York  county  ; W.  partly 
by  Hudfon  river,  and  partly  by  the  ocean  ; and  S.  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  including  Coney  iflands.  This  fertile  traCl 
of  land,  litua‘ed  on  the  W.  end  of  Long  ifland,  and  feparated 
from  Staten  illand  by  the  Narrows,  ferves  very  much  to 
the  fupply  of  the  New  York  market  with  butter,  vege- 
tables, fruit,  &c.  It  is  divided  into  fix  townChips,  and  con- 
tains 5740  inhabitants,  including  1479  ^aves-  Its  chief 
towns  are  Brooklyn,  and  Flatbuffi  — Alfo,  a county  of 
Nova  Scotia,  comprehending  the  iflands  on  the  S.W.  and  S. 
fides  of  the  bafin  of  Minas.  The  rivers  Habitant,  Canaid, 
and  Cornwallis,  are  navigable  to  fome  diftance.  The  lands 
on  thefe  rivers  afford  arable  and  pafture  foil  ; the  rivers 
abound  with  fiffi ; and  in  the  balin  of  Minas  are  fine  cod- 
filh,  haddock,  and  different  kinds  of  flat  fiffi. 

King’s,  or  Pearl  IJIand,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  bay  of 
Panama  ; belonging  to  Spain,  and  famous  for  its  pearl- 
fiffiery.  N.  lat.  7 12'.  W.  long.  8l°36'. 

King’s  Bay,  a bay  on  the  S.E.  coal!  of  Nova  Scotia. 
N.  lat.  44  32'.  W.  long.  590  1 o'. 

King’s  Badge,  a poll-town  of  New-York,  15  miles  N. 
of  New  York  city.  The  bridge  conne&s  New  York  ifland 
with  the  main  land. 

King’s  County,  a county  of  Ireland,  part  of  the  old  diftriCl 
of  Ophaley,  which,  having  been  confifcated  in  the  reign 
of  the  firlt  Mary,  was  called  the  King’s  county,  and  its 
chief  town  Philip’s-town,  in  compliment  to  her  hufband, 
Philip  II.  of  Spain.  It  has  Weftmeafh  and  Meath  on  the 
N.  ; Kildare  and  the  Queen’s  county  on  the  E.';  Tipperary 
on  the  S and  S.W.  ; and  part  of  Galway  and  Rofcommon 
on  the  W.  Its  chief  natural  boundary  is  the  Shannon, 
which  feparates  it  from  Galway.  The  little  Brofna  and 
the  Barrow  ferve,  each  of  them,,  to  mark  its  limits  for  a 
few  miles.  Its  breadth,  in  the  northern  and  broadeft  part, 
is  32  Irifh  miles  (39  Engliffi),  but  it  contracts  very  much 
as  it  ftretches  to  the  fouthward.  I11  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try it  extends  34  Irifh  (43  Engliffi)  miles  from  N.  to  S. 
It  contains  282,200  acres,  which  make  upwards  of  440 
fquare  miles,  equal  to  453,370  acres,  or  707  fquare  miies 
Engliffi.  There  are  52  panffies  and  25  churches,  and,  ac- 
cording to  l)r  Beaufort,  a population  of  about  74,500. 
The  completion  of  the  grand  canal  has,  however,  tended 
much  to  increafe  the  population  of  this  county.  The  only 
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mountains  in  it  are  the  Sliebh-bloom,  in  the  S.E.  which 
extend  into  the  Queen’s  county.  Thefe  run  in  a range  of 
about  15  miles,  having  but  one  pafs,  called  the  gap  of 
Glendine,  which  is  very  difficult  of  approach,  fteep  and 
craggy,  and  not  five  feet  wide.  The  foil  in  the  northern 
part  is  moftly  argillaceous,  and  requires  a great  deal  of 
lime  to  make  it  arable.  The  rocks  are  red  argillite  and 
freeftone,  which  interfeCl  each  other.  In  the  centre  there 
are  various  foils,  light  fandy  loam,  ftiff  yellow  clay,  gritty 
ffiallow  gravel,  and  deep  brown  earth.  In  this  part  of  the 
range  the  land  is  often  fertile  in  paiture,  and  grazed 
throughout  the  year  with  numerous  flocks  of  flieep  and, 
young  cattle  : limeftone  is  thickly  interfperfed,  and  the 

bottom  is  a ftiff  clay,  where  abundant  crops  of  corn  are 
yielded.  In  another  part  we  find  a cold,  fpongy  clay, 
and  at  the  foot,  where  the  declivity  vaniflies,  a deep  ir- 
reclaimable bog,  which  can  be  approached  only  in  very 
dry  feafons.  The  mineral  productions  of  this  mountainous 
diftriCl  have  not  been  yet  afcertained.  In  the  arable  parts 
of  the  county,  we  are  informed  that  the  foil  is  not  naturally 
fertile,  and  is  only  rendered  fo  by  manures,  and  proper 
attention  to  a rotation  of  crops.  The  quality  of  the  foil 
i3  either  a deep  moor,  or  a (hallow  gravelly  loam  ; the 
moift  feafon  being  moft  favourable  to  the  produce  yielded 
by  the  latter,  and  the  moors  very  productive  in  dry  fum- 
mers.  There  is  every  where  abundance  of  lime-ftone  and 
lime-ftone  gravel,  which  is  found  the  bell  manure.  The 
paftures,  though  not  luxuriant,  are  kind  and  fattening,  and 
well  adapted  for  ffieep-walks,  where  numerous  flocks  are 
fupported,  the  wool  of  which  i3  abundant,  and  of  a very 
fine  quality.  The  coarfeft  pafture,  which  is  the  unreclaimed 
moor,  is  highly  nutritious  to  young  cattle.  The  furface  is 
rather  an  uninterrupted  flat,  unfavourable  to  dairy  huf- 
bandry,  and  the  corn  crops  are  principally  oats  and  barley. 
In  fovne  parts,  however,  improvements  in  hufbandry  are 
attended  to,  in  the  raifing  of  green  crops,  introducing  ar- 
tificial graffes,  and  drilling  potatoes.  Confiderably  more 
than  a third  part  of  the  whole  county  is  occupied  by  bog 
and  mountain.  The  bogs,  however,  fupply  an  abundance 
of  moft  excellent  fuel,  which  not  only  ferves  the  inhabitants, 
but  is  fent  by  the  canal  to  Dublin.  They  alfo  yield,  when 
calcined,  an  excellent  and  lading  manure,  both  for  their 
own  improvement  and  that  of  the  high  grounds.  As  there 
is  a natural  fall  in  many  places,  thefe  bogs  are  very  capable 
of  being  drained  and  reclaimed  by  lime-ftone.  Such  land 
is  fit  for  all  the  purpofes  of  hufbandry,  and  will  be  found 
more  productive,  either  in  pafture  or  tillage,  than  the  ge- 
neral run  of  the  beft  lands  in  the  county.  This  reclaiming 
of  bog  is  now  purfued  with  much  fpirit  in  many  parts  ; and 
nothing  furely  can  be  more  gratifying  than  to  behold  rich 
carpets  of  white  clover  and  trefoil  in  Spots  which  had  been 
dark  and  barren  moor.  Thefe  bogs  have  been  lately  fur- 
veyed  by  the  direction  of  the  commiffioners  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  bogs,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  fome  extenfive 
plan  of  drainage  will  be  carried  into  effeCt.  The  mineral 
productions  of  the  county  are  inconfiderable.  Sir  C.  Coote, 
author  of  the  Statiftical  Survey,  mentions  only  manganefe, 
iron  ores  in  fmall  quantity,  ochre,  marie,  lime-ftone,  free- 
ftone,  and  potter’s  clay.  There  is  a great  Scarcity  of  tim- 
ber, except  ornamental  plantations,  though  the  bogs  afford 
abundant  proof  of  its  having  once  been  an  almoft  uninter- 
rupted foreft.  The  alder  appears  to  have  been  a native  of 
this  county,  and  a few  of  them  ft  ill  rear  their  venerable  tops 
in  a park  at  Droughtville.  This  county  is  well  watered. 
Befides  the  Shannon  and  the  little  Brofna,  before  men- 
tioned, the  greater  Brofna,  after  winding  through  a great 
part  of  it,  between  pleafant  banks,  lofes  itfelf  in  the  Shan- 
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■non.  There  are  alfo  feveral  fmall  rivers,  and  fome  lakes, 
of  which  Lough  Pallis  and  Lough  Annagli  are  the  largelt  ; 
and  the  Grand  Canal  erodes  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 
Of  the  towns,  Birr  is  the  moll  conliderable  ; but  Bhilip’s- 
town  is  the  county  town.  Tullamore  is  a pretty  and 
thriving  place.  The  county  is  reprefented  in  parliament 
by  the  two  knights  -of  the  fibre  only  ; the  boroughs  of 
Philip’s-town  and  Banaglier  having  been  disfranchiled  by 
the  Union.  Coote’s  Staliflical  Survey.  Beaufort’s  Me- 
moir. 

King’s  Court,  a poll -town  of  the  county  of  Cavan,  Ire- 
land ; 39  miles  N.W.  from  Dublin. 

King’s  Creek,  a river  of  Virginia,  which  runs  into  the 
Chefapeak,  N.  lat.  37"  20'.  XV.  long.  j6:>  2'. — Alfo,  a 
river  of  North  Carolina,  which  runs  into  the  Cangaree,  N. 
1st.  35’  8 . W.  long.  8i°4o'. 

King’s  Ifland , an  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  near  the 
W.  coal!  of  Siam,  about  31  miles  in  circumference.  N.  lat. 
12J  18'.  E.  long.  98  . — Alfo,  a fmall  iflund  in  Beering’s 
ilraits.  N.  lat.  65  2’.  W.  long.  168’. — Alfo,  an  ifland 
rear  the  W.  coaft  of  North  America,  feoarated  by  Fifher’s 
canal  from  the  fouthernmofl  of  Princefs  Royal’s  iflands,  and 
by  Burk’s  canal  from  New  Hanover  ; fo  called  by  captain 
Vancouver,  after  captain  James  King,  of  the  Britifh  navy. 
It  is  about  33  miles  in  length,  and  rather  more  than  fix  in 
breadth.  Point  Edward  is  the  farthell  point  to  the  N. 
and  point  Waller  to  the  S.  N.  lat.  51  36.'  to  32  26'.  E. 
long.  232”  9'  to  232  43'. 

King’s  Keys,  illets  and  rocks  in  the  Spanifii  main,  near 
the  Mofquito  fhore.  N.  lat.  I2342'.  W.  long.  82°  35'. 

King’s  Point,  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  ifland  of  Suma- 
tra ; 15  miles  W.  of  Acheen.  N.  lat.  5 30'. 

King  and  Queen,  a county  of  Virginia,  on  Mattapony 
river,  which  feparates  it  from  king  William’s  county.  It 
is  about  25  miles  long  and  20  broad,  and  contains  4499 
free  inhabitants,  and  3380  (laves.  At  King  and  Queen,  in 
this  county,  is  a poft-ofiice. 

King  George,  a county  of  Virginia,  between  the  Patow- 
mac  and  Rappahannock  rivers.  It  is  22  miles  long  and  14 
broad,  and  contains  2762  free  inhabitants,  and  3987  (laves. 
In  the  court  houfe  is  a poft-ofuce. 

King  George's  IJlamls,  two  iflands  in  the  South  Pacific 
ocean,  difeovered  by  commodore  Byron  in  1763,  and  vilited 
by  captain  Cook  in  1773.  The  commodore's  landing  was 
oppofed  by  the  natives,  when,  a (hot  or  two  being  fired, 
one  man  was  killed,  and  the  re!I  fled.  The  canoes  were 
curioufly  wrought  with  planks,  ornamented  with  carving, 
and  the  feams  filled  up  by  drips  of  tortoife-fhell.  They 
were  about  32  feet  long,  very  narrow,  with  bottoms  as  (harp 
as  a wedge.  Two  of  them  were  joined  together  laterally 
by  ftrong  fpars,  fo  that  between  them  there  was  an  interval 
of  about  fix  or  eight  feet  ; each  had  a mad,  and  the  fail  was 
neatly  made  of  matting.  The  houfes  were  low  mean  hovels, 
thatched  with  branches  of  cocoa-nut  tree  ; but  they  were 
delightfully  fituated  in  a grove  of  llately  trees.  The  cocoa- 
nut  tree  feemed  to  afford  them  almofl  all  the  neceffaries  of 
life  ; particularly  food,  fails,  cordage,  limber,  and  vcffels 
for  holding  water.  The  fhore  appeared  to  be  covered  with 
coral,  -and  the  (hells  of  large  pearl  oyfters.  The  ifland  was 
covered  with  feurvy-grafs.  The  frefh  water  is  good,  but 
fbaree,  being  furmfhed  by  very  fmall  wells,  which  are  foon 
emptied,  and  as  foon  filled  again.  In  one  of  the  iflands  was 
a lake  or  lagoon,  in  which  were  obferved  two  or  three 
vefTels,  one  of  which  had  two  mails,  and  fome  cordage  aloft 
to  fepport  them.  S.  lat.  1 j.e  35'.  W.  long.  1490  2'. 

King  George  the  Third’s  Archipelago,  a group  of  iflands 
in  the  North  Pacific  ocean,  extending  from  N.  to  S.  about 


1 30  miles  in  length  ; about  13  miles  broad  towards  the  N. 
and  diminifliing  to  little  more  than  a mile  at  the  fouthern 
extremity.  N.  lat.  36  10'  to  58  18'.  E.  long.  223  43' 
to  225  40'. 

King  George  the  Third' s IJland.  See  OtaiieiS'E, 

King  George  the  'Third's  Sound,  a harbour  on  the  S.W 
coaft  of  New  Holland,  difeovered  by  captain  Vancouver  in 
1791.  In  approaching  it  from  the  well  ward,  it  is  the  firlt 
opening  that  appears  like  a harbour  eaftward  of  Cape  Cha- 
tham. The  Eclipfe  iflands  are  an  excellent  guide  to  the 
Sound,  having  between  them  and  Bald-head  fome  rocks  on 
which  the  fea  breaks  with  great  violence.  The  port  is 
fafe,  and  eafy  of  accefs  any  where  between  its  outer  points 
of  entrance  ; Bald-head  and  Mount  Gardner  lying  N.  6 z3 
E.  and  S.  62J  W.,  1 1 miles  diftant  from  each  other.  S. 
lat.  35  3'.  E.  long.  1 18  17'. 

King  George’s  Sound,  a name  given  by  Captain  Cook  to 
Nootka  found.  See  Nootka. 

King  William's  IJland,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Ead  Indian 
fea,  near  the  N.  coait  of  the  ifland  of  Poggy.  S.  lat.  2 33'- 
E.  long.  99°  43'. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  Dampiers  llrait, 
near  the  S.  coait  of  the  ifland  of  W’aigoo.  S.  lat.  o 32'. 
E.  long.  130  31'. —Alfo,  a cape  on  the  eaflern  extremity 
of  New  Guinea.  S.  lat.  6 43'.  E.  long.  148  3 . 

KINGDOM,  the  dominion  of  a king.  See  King  and 
Monarchy. 

Kingdom,  among  Chemjls , is  a term  which  they  apply 
to  each  of  the  three  orders  or  clafiej  of  natural  bodies  ; ani- 
mal, vegetable,  and  mineral. 

Kingdom  of  God,  or  of  Heaven , in  the  Gnfpel  Hiflory,  is 
a phrafe,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Campbell,  has  a'  manifelt 
allufion  to  the  predictions  in  which  this  economy  was  re- 
vealed by  the  prophets  in  the  Old  Teilament,  particularly 
by  Daniel,  ch.  ii.  44.  vii.  13,  14  ; by  Micah,  ch.  iv.  6,  7 ; 
and  by  other  prophets.  To  thefe  predictions  there  is  a 
manifelt  reference  in  the  title  -h  ($olg-\Xhz  id  ©ty,  or  sw  u-yx-.x-., 
or  limply  i 3'x.o-i \n%,  given,  in  the  New  Teilament,.  to  the 
religions  conftitution  which  would  obtain  under  the  Meffiah. 
In  molt  cafes  (Sae-Asia  anfwers  to  the  Latin  regnum.  But 
this  word  is  of  more  extenfive  meaning  than  the  Enghfh, 
being  equally  adapted  to  exprefs  both  our  terms  reign  and 
kingdom.  The  firlt  relates  to  the  time  or  duration  of  the 
fovereignty  ; the  fecond  to  the  place  or  country  over  which 
it  extends.  Neverthelefs,  though  it  is  manifeft  in  the 
Gofpels,  that  it  is  much  oftener  the  time  than  the  place 
that  is  alluded  to  ; it  is  never,  in  the  common  verfion,  tranf- 
lated  reign,  but  always  kingdom.  Yet  the  expreflion,  favs 
Campbell,  is  often  thereby  rendered  exceedingly  awkward, 
not  to  fay  abfurd.  In  order  to  prevent  this  mifapplication 
of  terms,  ought  fometimes  to  be  rendered  reign, 

and  not  kingdom.  When  it  refers  to  the  time,  it  ought 
to  be  rendertdV«j7i,  and  when  to  the  place,  kingdom.  There 
are,  however,  a few  paffages  in  which  neither  of  the  Englifh 
words  can  be  confidercd  as  a tranflation  of  /Sao-jXua  flrictly 
proper.  In  fome  of  the  parables  (Matt,  xviii.  23.)  it  evi- 
dently means  adminiftration,  or  method  ot  governing  ; and 
in  one  of  them  (Luke,  xix.  12.  13.)  the  word  denotes 
royalty,  or  royal  authority,  there  being  a manifeft  allufion 
to  what  had  been  done  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  his  im- 
mediate fuccefTor,  in  recurring  to  the  Roman  fenate  in 
order  to  be  invefted  with  the  title  and  dignity  of  king  of 
Judea,  then  dependent  upon  Rome.  Upon  the  whole,  we 
mayobferve,  that  the  phrafes,  kingdom  of  God,  and  kingdom  of 
heaven,  are  fynonymous  ; and  that  they  fometimes  denote 
the  ftate  of  the  blefied,  and  fometimes  the  gofpcl  difpenfa- 
tion.  Campbell’s  l’rel.  Diff.  p.  13C,  &c. 
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KINGHALE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Africa,  in  Cacon- 
ga,  fituated  on  the  Louil'a.  S.  iat.  5 20'.  E.  long.  I2V  10'. 

KINGHORN,  a fmall  fea-port  town  in  the  county  of 
Fife,  in  Scotland,  fituated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  frith 
of  Forth,  nearly  oppofite  to  the  city  ot  Edinburgh  and 
port  of  Leith,  from  the  latter  of  which  it  is  about  feven 
miles  diilant.  Kinghcrn  is  principally  inhabited  by  fiiher- 
men  and  boatmen  employed  on  the  ferry,  which  is  one  ot 
the  chief  routs  of  intercourfe  between  the  metropolis  and 
the  counties  of  Fife  and  Angus.  The  boats  employed  on 
the  ferry  are  large,  well  built  decked-boats  ; full-decked  for 
carrying  carriages,  horfes,  arid  black  cattle  ; and  there 
are  handfome  iinall  pinnaces  for  pleafure  parties,  and  paf- 
fangers  who  have  no  equipage  or  horfes.  The  fares  are 
regulated,  and  the  conduft  of  the  ferrymen  fuperiutended 
by  the  magillrates  of  Edinburgh,  who  punifh  offences  and 
trauds  upon  paflengers  upon  a fummary  complaint.  In 
the  middle  of  the  frith  is  a fmall  pleafant  iiland,  about  a 
mile  in  circumference,  called  Inch-Keith,  upon  which  is 
the  ruins  of  an  old  cattle,  which  was  once  a place  of  fome 
fi length.  About  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  war 
fome  -litre:. chmeuts  were  made,  and  guns  mounted  upon 
this  iiland  for  the  protection  of  the  {hipping  in  the  Forth 
from  any  furprife,  probably  from  the  recollection  of  the 
daring  but  nugatory  attempt  of  Paul  Jones,  during  the 
American  conteft  ; but  hitherto  there  has  been  no  occafion 
to  employ  them.  Inch-Keith,  we  believe,  is  the  property 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

KINGIKSOK,  a town  of  Weft  Greenland.  N.  Iat. 
Cl  E.  long.  47 J 40'. 

KING-KI-TaO,  a city  and  capital  of  Corea,  fituated 
in'the  province  of  King-ki,  and  the  ordinary  reiidence  of  the 
love  reign.  N.  Iat.  47  38.  E.  long.  126  41'. 

KI-NGNAN,  a city  of  Chill?.,  of  the  iirit  clafs,  in  the 
provi  ce  of  Kiang-li,  feated  on  the  river  Kan,  which  is  dif- 
ficult and  hazardous  of  navigation,  on  account  of  its  nume- 
rous rocks  and  currents,  and  which  requires  the  affiftance  of 
perfons  provided  in  this  city.  The  adjoining  fields  and 
v allies  are  agreeable  and  fertile  ; and  the  mountafns  are  faid 
to  contain  mines  of  gold  and  diver.  N lat.  27^  7'.  E. 
long.  1 14  32'. 

KING  ROAD,  a part  of  the  Severn  below  Briftol,  from 
whence  the  outward-bound  (hips  from  that  city  take  their 
departure. 

KINGS,  Boohs  of,  in  1 Scripture  H [fiery,  two  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  Teitament,  lo  called,  becaufe  they  contain 
the  hiilory  of  the  kings  of  flrael  and  Judah,  from  the  be- 
ginning ot  the  reign  of  Solomon,  down  to  the  Babyloniih 
<a  itivity.  The  iiril  book  of  Kings  contains  the  latter  part 
oi  the  life  of  David,  and  his  death  ; the  flouriihing  ftate  of 
the  Ifraelites  under  Solomon,  his  building  and  dedicating 
the  temple  of  Jerulalem,  his  ihameful  defection  from  the 
true  religion,  and  the  hidden  decay  of  the  Jewiih  nation  after 
his  death,  when  it  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms  : the  reft 
oi  the  book  is  taken  up  in  relating  the  afts  or  four  kings 
of  Judah  and  eight  oi  llrael.  The  feconu  book,  which  is 
a continuation  oi  the  fame  hi'tory,  is  a relation  of  the  me- 
morable adts  of  fiM  c nt  kings  ot  Judah,  and  twelve  of  Ifracl, 
and  the  end  of  both  kingdoms,  by  the  carrying  olF  the  ten 
tribes  captive  into  Allyria  by  Salmauaffar,  and  the  other 
two  into  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

It  is  probable  that  thefe  books  were  compofed  by  Ezra, 
who  extracted  them  out  of  the  public  records,  which  were 
kept  of  what  paffed  in  that  nation.  Thefe  are  the  only 
books  which  the  Hebrews  call  “ Malachim  or  Kings,” 
though  the  two  book-  of  Samuel  have  been  alio  mentioned 


under  this  ^general  title ; and  authors  have  enumerated  four 
books  of  kings,  tliofe  of  Samuel  (which  fee)  being  the  firft 
and  feeond.  The  four  books  contain  the  hiftory  of  almoil 
600  years. 

KINGSBRIDCE,  in  Geography,  a fmall  market  town 
and  pariilt  in  the  hundred  of  Stanborongh,  and  county  of 
Devon,  England,  is  fituated  on  a branch  of  the  Salcorr.be 
river,  and,  according  to  Rifdon,  derives  its  name  from  the 
bridge  which  connects  it  with  Dodbrooke.  The  town  is  in 
general  well  built,  A free-fehool  was  founded  here  by  Mr, 
Crifpin  of  Exeter,  and  has  obtained  fume  degree  of  reputa- 
tion. The  pariilt  was  returned,  under  the  population  aft  of 
1800,  as  containing  15-3  houfes,  and  1117  inhabitants. 
Kingibridge  is  diilant  from  Dartmouth  10  miles,  from 
Exeter  39,  and  from  London  207.  It  has  a weekly  market 
on  Saturdays,  and  three  annual  fairs.  David  Tolley  or 
Tolbey,  called  by  Leland  Tavelegus,  an  eminent  Greek 
and  Latin  fcholar  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  a native 
of  this  town.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales.  Polwhele’s 
Hiilory  of  Devonlhire,  folio. 

KINGSBURY,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  tire  county 
of  Wafhlngton,  and  ftate  of  New  York,  fituated  on  the 
bpnd  of  Hudfon’s  river,  on  the  N.E.  fide;  containing  1651 
innabitants. 

IvlNGSCLERE,  a fmall  market  town  and  parifii 
in  the  hundred  of  the  fame  name,  Hanipihire,  England,  is 
fituated  on  the  edge  of  a chain  of  hills,  17  miles  from  Read- 
ing in  Berkiliire,  and  55  from  London.  It  is  mentioned  by- 
Camden  as  being  a conliderable  town,  but  is  now  of  a mean 
appearance,  and  only  remarkable  for  having  been  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  Weft  Saxon  kings.  The  church  is  a fmall 
ftuccoed  building,  witli  a low  tower.  This  pariih  was  re- 
turned in  the  year  1801  as  containing  394  houfes,  and  1939 
inhabitants,  ot  whom  492  were  employed  in  trade,  princi- 
pally in  the  malting  line,  which  produces  a conliderable 
traffic  with  London.  A weekly  market  is  held  on  Tuef- 
days,  and  here  are  three  annual  fairs.  It  is  probable  that 
the  palace  of  the  Saxon  fovereigns  was  connefted  with  Free- 
mantle  Park,  a ihort  diftance  to  the  fouth,  as  that  is  known 
to  have  been  a roval  reiidence  in  the  time  of  king  John,  and 
was  in  the  poffefifion  of  the  crown  fo  late  as  the  reig'n  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  The  maniion  has  been  lat ely  pulled 
down,  and  the  park  ploughed  up  and  converted  into  a farm. 
Beauties  of  England. 

■KINGSEY,  a townfhip  of  Lower  Canada,  N.W.  of 
Sbipton,  adjoining  on  both  (idea  of  Nicolet  river,  having 
about  30  inhabitants. 

KINGSLAND  CitEEK,  a river  of  Virginia,  which  runs 
into  James  river.  N.  lat.  37s  24'.  W,  long.  77°  40'. 

KINGSTON,  or  Esopus,  a poft-town  of  America,  in 
New  .York,  in  Ulfter  county,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Hudfon’s 
river,  fix  miles  weft  of  Rhinebeck,  and  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
Efopus  hill,  or  creek.  In  1777,  this  town  was  burned  by 
the  Brittfh  troops,  under  the  order  of  general  Vaughan.  It 
has  been  fince  rebuilt  on  a regular  plan,  and  contains  about 
150  houfes,  a court-houfe,  gaol,  a Dutch  reformed  church, 
and  an  academy.  Its  fituation  is  pleafant,  being  furrounded 
by  a fpacious  plain  ; 36  miles  S.  of  Albany.  N.  lat.  410 
56'.  W.  long.  73  ’ 56'.  The  townihip  contains  4615  iiw 
habitants.  — Alfo,  a towuft.ip  in  Addifon  county,  Vermont, 
containing  183  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a poft-town  in  Plymouth 
county,  Maffachufetts,  on  the  weftern  part  of  Plymouth 
bay,  bounded  northerly  by  Duxborough,  and  containing 
1037  inhabitants.  It  was  incorporated  in  1707;  38  miles 
S.E.  of  Boilon. — Alfo,  a poft-town  in  Rockingham  county. 
New  Hampfhire,  on  the  road  that  leads  from  Exeter  to 
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Haverhill  in  Maffachufetts ; 6 miles  from  the  former,  and 
12  from  the  latter.  It  was  incorporated  in  1694,  and  con- 
tains 785  inhabitants.  — Alfo,  a town,  now  “ Conway- 
borough,”  in  Horry  diftridl,  South  Carolina,  on  the  weft 
fide  of  Wakkamaw  river,  having  an  epifcopal  church,  and 
about  36  houfes ; 41  miles  N.  by  E.  from  George  town  — 
Alio,  the  chief  town  of  Lenoir  county,  Newbern  diftrift, 
in  North  Carolina.  It  is  a poft-town,  fituated  on  a beauti- 
ful plain  on  the  north  fide  of  Neus  river,  and  containing  a 
court-houfe,  gaol,  and  about  30  houfes ; 40  miles  W.  of 
Newbern. — Alfo,  a townfhip  in  Luzerne  county,  Pennfyl- 
vauia,  containing  732  inhabitants.  — Alfo,  a town  of  Upper 
Canada,  at  the  head  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  north 
(hore,  oppofite  to  Wolf  ifland  ; occupying  the  fcite  of  old 
fort  Frontinac,  laid  out  in  1784*  and  now  advanced  to  a 
confiderable  fuse.  It  has  a barrack  for  troops,  a houfe  ior 
the  commanding  officer,  an  hofpital,  feveral  ftore-houfes, 
and  an  epifcopal  church.  About  Kingfton  there  are  feveral 
valuable  quarries  of  lime-ftone,  and  the  country  in  general 
is  rather  ftony,  though  not  detrimental  to  the  crops.  It  is 
200  miles  S.  of  Montreal,  and  150  N.  of  Niagara.  Large 
veftels  go  no  farther  than  this  place  ; thence  to  Niagara,  &c. 
flores  and  merchandize  are  conveyed  in  boats.  — Alfo,  a 
townfhip  of  Upper  Canada,  being  the  fourteenth  and  upper- 
moft  in  afcending  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  in  the  county  of 
Frontinac,  and  hes  partly  open  to  lake  Ontario. — Alfo,  the 
capital  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Vincent’s,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
the  feat  of  government.  It  lies  at  the  head  of  a bay  of  the 
fame  name,  on  the  fouth-weft  fhore  of  the  ifland,  in  St. 
George’s  parifh.  N.  lat.  13°  6'.  W.  long.  60  . — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Jamaica,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  fituated  on  the 
north  fide  of  a beautiful  harbour,  and  founded  in  1693, 
when  repeated  defolations  by  earthquake  and  fire  had  driven 
the  inhabitants  from  Port  Royal.  It  contains  1665  houfes, 
befides  negro-huts  and  vvarehoufes.  The  number  of  white 
inhabitants,  in  the  year  1788,  was  6539;  of  free  people  of 
colour,  3280;  of  flaves,  16,639:  total  number  of  inha- 
bitants, of  all  complexions  and  conditions,  26,478.  It  is  a 
place  of  great  trade  and  opulence.  Many  of  the  houfes  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  town  are  extremely  magnificent ; and 
the  markets  for  butchers’  meat,  turtle,  fifh,  poultry,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  & c.  are  inferior  to  none.  From  compara- 
tive regillers  of  mortality  it  appears,  that  fince  the  fur- 
rounding country  is  cleared  of  wood,  this  town  has  been 
proved  to  be  as  healthful  as  any  in  Europe.  Affize  courts 
are  held  every  three  months  in  Kingfton,  for  the  county  of 
Surrey.  N.  lat.  18A  W.  long.  76  33'* 

Kingston-upon-Hull.  See  Hull. 

Kingston-upon-Thames,  a market  town  and  parifh  in 
the  hundred  of  Kingfton,  and  county  of  Surrey,  England, 
derives  its  name  from  having  been  a royal  relidence  ; and  the 
adjunct  is  affixed  to  mark  its  fituation,  and  diftinguifti  it 
from  other  Kingftons.  It  is  feated  on  the  fouthern  bank  of 
the  river  Thames,  at  the  diftance  of  11  miles  from  Well- 
minfter-bridge.  In  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  years  of 
king  Edward  II.,  this  town  fent  members  to  parliament; 
and  again  in  the  forty-feventh  of  king  Edward  III.  The 
corporation  afterwards  petitioned  to  be  relieved  from  fending 
members,  and  the  town  then  ceafed  to  be  a borough.  Se- 
veral valuable  privileges  and  immunities  were  granted  to 
Kingfton  by  charters  from  kings  John,  Henry  III.,  Ed- 
ward III.,  and  other  fubfequent  monarchs.  The  corpora- 
tion now  confifts  of  about  fifty  members.  Here  are  one 
weekly  market,  and  three  annual  fairs.  In  the  year  1769, 
an  ait  of  parliament  was  obtained  for  feparating  the  parifh 
of  Kingfton  and  its  dependent  chapelries  of  Richmond, 


Moulfey,  Thames-Ditton,  Peterfham,  and  Kew,  into  t*wo 
vicarages  and  two  perpetual  curacies.  In  this  town  is  Can- 
bury-houfe,  a feat  of  the  late  lord  Dillon,  near  which  is  a 
very  large  bam,  which  has  four  entrances,  four  threfhing 
floors,  and  is  fupported  by  twelve  pillars  : twelve  waggons 
may  be  unloaded  at  once  within  its  walls. 

The  hiftorical  annals  of  Kingfton  relate  many  interefiing 
events,  as  having  occurred  here.  In  the  year  S38,  a grand 
council  was  affembled  at  this  place,  and  was  attended  by 
Egbert,  firft  Saxon  king  of  all  England,  his  foil  Ethelwolf, 
and  the  principal  nobles  and  bifhops  of  the  land  ; at  the  fame, 
the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  prefided.  Other  monarchs 
were  crowned  here,  of  which  the  following  are  lpecified  by 
our  ancient  hiftorians : Edward  the  Elder,  crowned  A.D. 
900;  his  fon  Athelftan,  in  927  ; Edmund,  in  940  ; Eldred, 
or  Edred,  in  946;  Edwy,  or  Edwin,  in  933  ; Edward  the 
Martyr,  in  973  ; and  Ethelred,  in  978.  Previous  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  HI.  a caftie  was  Handing  here,  as  that  mo- 
narch, in  the  year  1264,  marched  out  of  London,  and 
feized  the  caftie  of  Kenington,  or  Kingfton,  which  then 
belonged  to  Gilbert  Clare,  earl  of  Glouceller,  and  which  is 
not  mentioned  in  any  fubfequent  period.  In  the  civil  wars 
of  the  feventeenth  century,  Kingfton  was  again  a place  of 
public  celebrity  ; for  the  firft  armed  force  is  faid  to  have 
been  affembled  here  under  the  command  of  colonel  Lunsford, 
with  a troop  of  400  or  300  horfe.  The  colonel  was  pro 
chimed  a traitor,  as  having  levied  war  againft  the  parlia- 
ment, and  was  apprehended.  Refpedling  this  event,  and 
fome  other  contemporaneous  proceedings,  the  different  party 
writers  are  very  contradictory.  In  the  month  of  October 
1642,  the  earl  of  Effex  was  in  this  town  with  3000  men 
under  arms  ; and  at  feveral  other  times,  during  the  parlia- 
mentary civil  war,  Kingfton  was  poffeffed  by  both  parties : 
but  the  townfmen  were  moftly  in  favour  of  the  royalifts. 
Leland  ftates,  that  “ manv  olde  monuments  be  founde  yn  the 
declyving  doune  from  Come-Parke  towarde  the  galoys  — 
alfo,  “ fundation  of  waulls  of  houfes,  and  diverfe  coynes 
of  braffe,  fylver,  and  gold,  with  Romayne  inferiptions,  and 
painted  yerthen  pottes  ; and  yn  one,  yn  cardinal  Wolfey  s 
tyme,  was  founde  much  Romayne  money  of  fylver,  and 
plates  of  fylver  to  coyne,  and  maffes  to  bete  into  plates  to 
coyne,  and  chaynes  of  fylver.”  The  bifhops  of  Winchefter 
formerly  had  a hall  here. 

In  the  market-place  is  the  town-hall,  which  was  bui't  in 
the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth.  In  this  are  held  the  Lent 
afiizes  for  the  county  of  Surrey  ; r.nd  in  a room  adjoining, 
the  corporation  hold  their  courts  of  affembly. 

Adjoining  the  town  is  an  old  manfion,  called  Ham-houfe, 
which  was  intended  for  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  fon  of 
James  I.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Lauder- 
dale, who  furnifhed  it  in  a very  expenfive  and  gorgeous 
ftyle.  In  the  centre  of  the  houfe  is  a large  hall,  furrounded 
with  an  open  gallery.  Some  of  the  ceilings  are  painted  by 
Verrio  ; and  feveral  rooms  are  ornamented  with  paintings  by 
the  old  mailers,  among  which  are  a few  valuable  portraits. 
In  this  houfe  was  borrr  John,  duke  of  Argyle,  and  his 
brother  Archibald,  who  was  alfo  created  duke,  and  made 
lord  keeper  of  Scotland.  The  church  of  Kingfton  has  fome 
ancient  parts.  On  its  fouth  fide  was  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary, 
which  fell  down  in  the  year  1730,  and  buried  the  fexton,  his 
daughter,  and  another  perfon,  in  the  ruins.  The  daughter, 
however,  was  refeued  alive,  and  fucceeded  her  father.  In 
the  church  are  feveral  monumental  memorials,  fome  of  which 
are  for  perfons  of  eminence.  Near  Kingfton  is  a bridge 
acrofs  the  Thames,  faid,  by  Mr.  Lyfons,  “ to  be  the  moll 
ancient  on  the  river,  except  that  of  London.  It  is  men- 
tioned 
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tinned  in  a record  of  the  eighth  of  Henry  III.”  An  aft 
of  parliament  was  obtained  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  George, 
for  lighting  and  watching  this  town.  In  1800,  Ringflon 
contained  682  houfes,  and  3793  inhabitants.  Lyfons*  En- 
virons of  London,  vol.  i.  4to,  1 796. 

KINGSTOWN,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kantor. 

K1NGSTREE,  a pod-town  of  America,  in  Williams- 
horough  county,  South  Carolina ; 480  miles  from  Wafh- 
ington. 

KING  TCHEOU,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fird  clafs,  in 
the  nrovince  of  Hou-quang,  feated  on  the  Yang-tfe  river. 
The  diilrift  of  this  town  has  two  cities  of  the  fecond  order, 
and  eleven  of  the  third  clafs.  It  is  furrounded  with  lakes, 
which  contribute  to  render  the  land  about  it  fruitful  and 
pleafant.  It  is  well-built  and  populous  ; and  its  trade  is 
great.  A wall  divides  it  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  be- 
longs to  the  Chinefe,  the  other  to  the  Tartars,  of  which  the 
garrifon  confids.  N.  lat.  30  28’.  E.  long  iii°37'. 

KLNG-TE-CH ING,  a village  belonging  to  the  didrift 
of  Jao-tcheou  in  China,  in  which  are  collefted  the  bed 
workmen  in  porcelain,  and  as  populous  as  the  larged  cities 
of  China.  It  is  reckoned  to  contain  a million  of  inhabitants, 
who  confume  every  day  more  than  ten  thoufand  loads  of 
rice.  It  extends  ii  league  along  the  banks  of  a beautiful 
river,  with  crowded  buildings,  and  its  dreets  are  thronged 
with  inhabitants  ; for  a great  number  of  whom  it  furnifhes 
employment.  The  river  in  this  place  forms  a kind  of 
harbour,  about  a league  in  circumference,  which  accom- 
modates a great  number  of  barks  This  village  contains 
about  500  furnaces  for  making  porcelain  ; and  to  tliofe  who 
approach  it  at  night  it  appears  1 ke  a large  city  on  fire. 
Strangers  are  not  permitted  to  deep  here,  but  they  are  re- 
quired either  to  deep  in  their  barks,  or  with  their  friends. 
N.  lat.  29°  25'.  E.  long.  116'  56'. 

KINGTON,  or  KYNETON,  a fmall  market  town  and 
pariih  in  the  hundred  of  Huntingdon,  and  county  of  Here- 
ford, is  fituated  on  the  Black  Brook,  under  Bradnor  moun- 
tain. A callle  was  condrufted  at  this  place,  at  a former 
period,  for  the  defence  of  the  marches  ; but  the  who'e  is 
now  dedroyed.  The  church  is  a very  irregular  drufture, 
having  a detached  tower,  with  a fpire  of  dngular  form. 
The  town  is  in  general  well  built,  and  has  a free  grammar 
fchool,  erefted  and  endowed  by  lady  Watkins.  The  inha- 
bitants of  this  paridi,  as  afcertained  by  the  aft  of  1801, 
amounted  to  1424;  the  number  of  houfes  to  31 1.  The 
principal  manufacture  is  that  of  woollen  cloth.  Kington  is 
didant  from  Hereford  20  miles,  and  from  London  155. 
Here  are  four  annual  fairs,  and  a weekly  market  on  Wednef- 
days.  The  markets  immediately  before  Eaiter,  Whitfun- 
tide,  and  Chnftmas,  are  very  confiderable  for  corn,  cattle, 
and  cloth  ; and  are  equal  to  mod  fairs.  On  the  fummit  of 
Bradnor  mountain  are  the  remains  of  a fquare  entrench- 
ment. 

About  two  miles  eadward  of  Kington  are  the  ruins  of 
Ly  ons-iiall  callle,  a very  ancient  drufture,  of  which  fcarcely 
any  thing  now  remains  but  fragments  of  the  outer  walls  ; the 
cadle  having  been  demolifhed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
Beauties  ol  England,  vol.  vi. 

KING-TONG,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fird  clafs,  in 
the  province  of  Yun-nan,  on  the  Pa-pien  river.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  with  very  high  mountains,  in  which,  it  is  faid,  there 
are  filver  mines.  The  adjacent  country  abounds  with  rice, 
and  the  vallies  are  well  watered.  N.  lat.  240  30'.  E.  long. 
100  39'. 

KINGUA,  a town  of  Ead  Greenland.  N.  lat.  6i°2i'. 

E.  long.  45  26'. 


KING-WILLIAM,  a county  of  Virginia,  between 
Mattapony  and  Pamunky  rivers.  It  is  47  miles  long,  and 
15  broad,  and  contains  5744  free  inhabitants,  and  331 1 
Haves.  At  the  court-houfe  is  a pod-office. 

KINGWOOD,  a townfhip  in  Huntingdon  county, 
New  Jerfey,  containing  2446  inhabitants,  of  whom  104  are 
Haves  ; 15  miles  S.W.  of  Lebanon. — Alfo,  the  name  of  a 
fmall  river  of  New  Jerfey. 

KING-YANG,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fird  clafs,  in 
the  province  of  Chen-fi.  N.  lat.  36  O'.  E.  long.  107s 
20'. 

KING-YUEN,  or  Kin-yuex,  a city  of  China,  of  the 
fird  clafs,  in  the  province  of  Quang-fi.  This  city  i3  built 
on  the  banks  of  a large  river,  and  furrounded  with  lofty 
and  craggy  mountains.  The  vallies  between  thefe  moun- 
tains are  full  of  villages  and  forts,  and  in  the  rivers  is  found 
gold.  Under  its  jurifdiftion  are  two  towns  of  the  fecond 
order,  and  five  of  the  third.  N.  lat.  24  26'.  E.  loner. 
ic8>. 

KIN-HOA,  a city  of  the  fird  clafs  in  China,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tche-kiang,  fituated  in  the  midd  of  the  province, 
on  the  banks  of  a fine  river  ; formerly  didinguifhed  both  as 
to  the  extent  and  beauty  of  its  buildings,  but  much  injured 
by  the  attacks  of  the  Tartars.  It  has  eight  towns  of  the 
third  order  in  its  didrift,  fituated  partly  in  a level  country, 
and  partly  among  mountains.  Rice  grows  plentifully,  and 
the  wine  made  of  it  is  much  etleemed.  The  inhabitants 
carry  on  a large  trade  in  dried  plums  and  hams,  which  are 
fent  into  all  provinces  of  the  empire.  Near  it  are  fmall 
fhrubs,  refembling  jefiamine,  which  produce  tallow,  that 
make  very  white  candles.  N.  lat.  29  16'.  E.  long.  119° 
16'. 

KINTC  Acid,  in  Chemijlry , is  a peculiar  fnbdance,  recently 
found  in  Peruvian  bark,  where  it  exids  in  combination  with 
lime.  We  are  indebted  for  the  difeovery  to  a Mr.  Defchamps, 
apothecary  at  Lyons,  who  deferibed  the  fait  in  tlje  48th 
volume  of  the  Annales  de  Chimie.  He  obtained  it  by  ma- 
cerating the  bark  in  cold  water;  afterwards  evaporating  the 
folution,  and  leaving  it  to  crydallize.  The  crydals  pro- 
duced were  equal  to  about  7 per  cent,  of  the  bark  employed. 
He  did  not  profecute  his  inquiry  further  ; and  it  was  not 
until  fome  experiments  which  were  afterwards  undertaken 
upon  it  by  Vauquelin,  that  the  fait  in  quedion  was  found  to 
contain  a new  acid.  The  refearches  of  this  excellent  che- 
mid,  however,  appear  fully  to  have  edabhfhed  the  fact  ; 
and  he  has  denominated  it  the  tinic  acid,  from  the  word 
quinquina , which  is  a name  given  by  the  French  to  the 
yellow'  kind  of  bark  from  which  the  fait  deferibed  was  ex- 
trafted. 

The  kinat  of  lime,  obtained  by  the  foregoing  procefs,  is 
of  a white  colour,  .^nd  crydallizes  in  plates.  It  is  devoid 
of  tade,  diffolving  in  about  five  times  its  weight  of  water, 
at  the  temperature  of  53  . Alcohol  exerts  no  aftion  upon 
it.  By  expofure  to  heat  it  is  decompofed,  and  carbonat 
of  lime  and  charcoal  are  'he  produfts.  Its  dilutions  are  not 
altered  by  ammonia  ; but  the  fixed  alkalis  precipitate  the 
lime.  This  alfo  takes  place  with  the  oxalic  and  fulphuric 
acids.  It  appears  to  be  compoled  of  90  acid,  and  10 
lime. 

To  procure  the  free  acid,  M.  Vauquelin  precipitated  the 
lime  by  an  oxalat,  and  afterwards  concentrated  the  liquid 
by  evaporation.  It  was  of  a fyrupy  confidence ; and  on 
being  fet  afide  to  crydallize,  was  found,  at  the  end  of  a 
week,  to  have  undergone  no  change : but  the  moment  he 
touched  it  with  a glafs  rod,  the  whole  mais  affumed  the 
form  of  divergent  crydallme  plates.  The  colour  of  the  acid 
was  of  a flight  brown  j occafioned,  probably,  by  the  eva- 
poration 
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poration  haring  been  carried  too  far.  Its  tatle  Was  ex- 
'remely  four;  and  there  was  alfo  a bitternefs  in  it,  which 
might  be  owing  to  an  imperfeft  reparation  of  the  other  con- 
ft  fluents  of  the  bark.  Expofure  to  the  air  cffeCled  no  al- 
teration upon  it. 

By  heat>  kinic  acid  is  decompofed,  and  converted  into 
charcoal.  It  combines  with  different  bafes ; and  with  the 
earths  and  alkalis,  produces  foluble  and  cry  ftallizable  falts. 
On  the  nitrats  of  lilver,  mercury,  and  lead,  no  change  is 
occafioned  by  it.  Annales  de  Chimie,  t.  79. 

KINITS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle 
of  Olmutz  ; 2 4 miles  W.  of  Olmutz. 

KINK-COUGH,  in  Medicrue.  See  Pertussis. 

KINKS,  in  the  Sea  Language.  When  ropes  are  new,  or 
too  hard  laid,  they  are  apt  tn  foldings  to  make  turns,  which 
are  called  kinks, 

KIN-LI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Corea;  15  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Cou-fou. 

KIN-MEN-LO,  an  ifland  in  the  Chinefe  fea,  near  the 
coal!  of  /China,  about  24  miles  in  circumference,  of  a tri- 
angular form.  N.  lat.  24  30'.  E.  long-.  1 iS3  20'. 

KINNAIRD’s  El  BAD,  a promontory  on  the  eafl  coafl 
of  Scotland,  forming  the  fouth  boundary  of  the  frith  of 
Murray;  fuppofed  to  be  the  “ proroontorium  Taixalium” 
of  Ptolemy.  N.  lat.  770  58'.  W.  long.  i°  54'. 

KINNARAS,  or  Cisnara’s,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  are 
-male  dancers  in  Swerga,  or  the  heaven  of  Indra. 

KINNBACK,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  wefl 
fide  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  65  9'.  E.  long.  2P 

3°'* 

KINNEGAD,  a poll-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Weftmeath,  province  of  Leinfler.  A kind  of  cheefe,  of  a 
very  inferior  quality,  made  jn  this  neighbourhood,  is  called 
Kinnegad  cheefe,  from  this  town.  It  is  29.5  miles  W*  by 
N.  from  Dublin. 

KINNEL,  in  Rural  Economy,  a provincial  term  fomc- 
limes  applied  to  a powdering  tub  or  falting  veffel. 

KINNEYETO,  in  Geography , a conliderable  town  of 
Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Manding ; about  24  miles  N.E. 
of  Kamalia.  N.  lat.  12’  55-'.  W.  long.  5 52'. 

KINNOR,  in  the  Jewlfb  Antiquities . See  CiNYitA,  and 
Chinnor. 

KINO,  in  Chemijlry , is  an  aflringent  fub  Ranee,  of  a black 
colour,  fuppofed  to  have  been  originally  introduced  into  this 
country  from  Africa.  It  is  commonly  called  a gum.  but  very 
improperly  ; for,  as  Vauquelin  has  remarked,  it  lias  neither 
the  phyiical  nor  chemical  properties  charadlcriftic  of  that 
clafs  of  vegetable  products.  According  to  Dr.  Duncan,  the 
kino  now  known  in  the  fnops  is  principally  imported  from 
Jamaica  ; and  is  an  extract  from  the  coccolola  zveifera,  or 
J ' ajule  grape.  It  is  nearly  wholly  foluble  m hot  water  and  hot 
alcohol,  and  chiefly  confilts  of  tannin  in  ¥?  particular  Hate  ; 
which  has  the  property  of  precipitating  the  falts  of  iron  of 
a green  colour,  inttead  of  black.  With  gelatine  it  forms  a 
rofe  coloured  coagulum.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Duncan 
for  the  firft  defeription  of  its  properties  ; and  he  has  pub- 
lished the  refult  of  his  obfervations  in  the  New  Edinburgh 
Difpenfatory,  p.  242.  Vauque'in  afterwards  took  up  the 
fubjeft  ; but  the  kino  that  his  experiments  were  made  upon, 
Dr.  Duncan  lufpefts  to  have  been  the  produCl  of  feme  of 
the  lpecies  of  eucalyptus,  particularly  the  rejiufera ; being 
the  fubflance  called  Botany  Bay  gum,  a quantity  of  which 
was  fome  years  ago  imported  into  Europe.  It  differs  from 
the  kino  of  the  coccolola  in  being  of  a much  finer  quality. 
JSIicholfon’s  Journal,  voL  vi.  No.  24,  p.232 — 234. 

Kino,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  or  “ Gumini  rubrum 
aftringeus  g^mbieule,”  the  gum  refia  of  a non-deicript 


African  tree.  Although  the  tree,  from  which  this  refin  is 
obtained,  is  not  yet  botanically  afeertained,  it  is  known  to 
grow  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Gambia  in  Africa.  The 
iirft  account  of  this  drug  is  related  by  Moor  in  his  “ Tra- 
vels into  the  interior  Parts  of  Africa,’'  ed.  2.  p.  113,  by 
which  we  learn,  that  in  wounding  the  bark  of  this  tree,  the 
fluid  kino  immediately  iiTues  drop  by  drop,  and  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun  is  formed  into  a hard  mafs.  This,  which  was  for 
f line  time  confidered  as  a fpecies  of  Sanguis  draconis,  was 
afterwards  fully  explained,  and  its  medical  charader  efta- 
bliflied,  by  Dr.  John  Fothergill.  (Med.  Obf.  and  Enq. 
vol.  i. ) Kino  has  a conliderable  refemblance  to  Catechu,  but 
redder,  and  is  more  firm,  refmous,  and  allringent.  It  is  now 
in  common  ufe,  and  is  the  moll  efficacious  vegetable  aftrin- 
gent,  or  ftyptic,  in  the  materia  medica.  The  “ tin&ure 
of  kino’’  is  prepared  by  macerating  three  ounces  of  kino 
powdered  in  two  pints  of  proof  lpirit,  for  14  days,  ai  d 
llraining  it.  All  the  allringency  of  kino  is  included  in  this 
preparation.  The  dofe  is  from  one  fluid-drachm  and  a half 
to  two  fluid-drachms.  The  “ compound  powder  of  kino”' 
coniiils  of  15  drachms  of  kino,  half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon 
bark,  and  a drachm  of  hard  opium,  which  are  to  be  reduced 
feparately  into  a very  fine  powder  and  then  mixed.  1 his  ai- 
tringent  powder  was  flrfl  introduced  into  the  Lpndon  Phar- 
macopeia of  1809  ; the  proportion  of  opium  contained  in  it 
being  one  in  twenty.  The  dafe  is  from  five  gr.  to  3j. 

KINO  GAM,  in  Geography , a river  of  Canada,  which 
runs  from  lake  Wiakwa  to  the  river  Saguenay.  N.  lat. 
48°  34'.  W.  long.  713  31'. 

KINOLI,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia,  on  the- 
coall  of  the  Black  fea  ; 16  miles  N.W.  of  Sinob. 

KINOSA,  Sr.,  an  ifland  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 
N lat.  36"  73'.  E.  long.  25 3 34'. 

KINROSS,  the  chief  town  of  a fmall  county  of  the 
fame  name,  bordering  N.E.,  E.,  and  S.  upon  Fife,  and  the 
other  part  on  Perth,  in  Scotland.  The  number  of  inhabit- 
ants of  this  county  in  1801  was  6725,  of  whom  888  were 
employed  in  trade  and  manufafl ures,  and  667  in  agriculture. 
Kinrofs  is  a fmall  town  of  little  confequence,  excepting  as 
a market  for  the  neighbouring  country.  It  is  fituated  on 
the  border  of  Loclileven,  a fine  fiyfti  water  lake,  with  two 
fmall  illands  in  it,  on  one  cf  which  is  a call le,  which  was 
one  of  the  many  places  in.  which  the  unfortunate  Mary 
Stewart,  queen  of  Scots,  was  confined,  and  from  which  (he 
effected  her  efcape.  The  lands  near  Kinrofs,  'ike  thofe  of 
the  adjoining  counties  of  Fite  and  Stirling,  are  fertile  and 
well  cultivated.  The  county  returns  a member  to  parlia- 
ment alternately  with  the  imall  ifland  of  Clackmannan. 
The  town  was  formerly  famous  for  its  cutlery  ; but  the 
chief  manufacture  now'  is  Silefia  linen.  In  1801,  the  number 
of  inhabitants  was  2124,  of  whom  394  were  employed  in 
trade  and  manufactures  ; j 8 miles  N.N.W.  of  Edinburgh. 
N.  lat.  76'  13  . W.  long.  ^ 25'. 

KINROSS-SHIRE  is  a lmall  inland  county  in  the 
northern  part  of  Scotland.  The  ancient  (hire  of  this  name 
was  divided,  about  the  year  1426,  into  the  two  counties  of 
Fife  and  Kinrofs ; and  at  the  revolution  Kinrofs,  being 
thought  too  fmall  a county  as  it  then  Rood,  was  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  Orwell,  Qeiflt,  and  Tillibole  ; which  pa- 
rilhes,  before  that  period,  were  part  of  the  county  of  Fife. 
But  though  thefe  are  now  two  dillintl  counties,  and  are  fe- 
parately reprefented  in  parliament,  they  are  both  compre- 
hended in  the  flieriffdom  of  Fife.  Kinrofs-ffiire  is  bounded  on 
the  eafl  and  fouth  by  Fifeftiire,  and  on  the  north  and  weft  by 
Perthffiire.  It  extends,  from  eafl  to  wefl,  from  Fcffaway 
church  to  Auchmore  bridge,  eleven  miles  ; and  from  Kelly- 
bridge  nearly  due  north  to  Damhead,  about  nine  miles  and 
6 a half. 


a half.  The  general  figure  of  the  county  is  circular,  though 
the  line  of  its  boundary  is  very  irregular.  That  which 
limits  with  Perthfhire  meafures  twenty-one  miles  ; but  when 
taken  in  a right  line  is  only  about  fourteen  : the  boundary 
with  I*  ife  meafures  nearly  twenty-eight  miles,  but  in  a ftraight 
line  does  not  exceed  nineteen.  The  county  contains  78 
fquare  miles,  or  about  39,702  Sccttifh  acres ; comprehending 
one  town,  Kinrofs,  with  fix  other  parifhes  ; and  was  returned 
tinder  the  population  aft  of  tSoi  as  containing  1409  houfes, 
and  6725  inhabitants.  The  furface  of  the  county  is  greatly 
varied.  The  middle  portion  occupies  a fituation  compara- 
tively low,  and  may  be  confideredas  a kind  of  plain  (lightly 
varied  with  gentle  riling  grounds.  The  boundaries,  in  every 
direftion,  are  billy,  or  formed  of  a higher  land  than  the  laigh 
or  vale  of  Kinrofs,  with  a fiugle  exception,  at  the  narrow 
paffage  at  the  eallern  extremity  of  the  county,  where  the 
river  Leven  i lues  from  the  celebrated  loch  of  that  name. 
The  Ochil  hills  form  the  northern  boundary  of  Kinrofs-fhire  ; 
the  Cleifh  hills,  the  fouthern  ; and  Balneartie  hill,  with  Weft 
Lomond,  or  Bifhop’s  hill,  as  it  is  called,  bound  it  on  the 
ealt  and  fouth-eaft  quarters.  The  fides  of  thefe  hills,  which 
face  the  central  part  of  the  county,  are  for  the  moll  part  ex- 
cellent pallures,  generally  retaining  beautiful  verdure  ; 
patches  of  moorland  occurring  only  near  their  fummits.  In 
the  interior  and  higher  part  of  the  Ochils,  however,  heath 
becomes  more  abundant.  The  chief  variety  in  the  appearance 
of  the  low  grounds  is  produced  by  the  mixture  of  corn  and 
grafs-lands,  anil  by  a few  thriving  plantations  interfperfed 
with  villages.  Some  intervening  moralfes,  and  extenfive 
moors,  likewife  variegate  the  furface.  Even  the  margin  of 
Lochleven  is  ornamented  in  this  way  by  a common  moor  of 
more  than  300  acres,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Kin- 
rofs, in  the  very  centre  of  the  county.  The  afpeft  of  the 
whole  fhire  is  open  and  expohd,  there  being  but  a fmall 
part  incloled,  and  many  of  the  inclofures  formed  not  of 
hedges  but  of  Hone  walls. 

Ot  the  waters  of  this  county,  the  mod  remarkable  is  the 
lake  called  Lochleven,  on  the  weftern  banks  of  which  ftands 
the  town  ot  Kinrofs.  This  lake,  though  inferior  in  magni- 
tude and  grandeur  to  Lochlomond,  is  a noble  expanfe  of 
frefh  water,  about  fifteen  miles  iri  circumference,  including 
its  angular  juttings,  and  covering  nearly  3300  acres.  The 
furface  of  the  water  at  its  liigheft  rife  and  loweil  fall,  varies 
about  three  feet.  Lochleven  is  bounded  on  the  caft  by  the 
Lomond  hills,  on  the  l'outh  by  that  of  Balneartie,  and  on 
the  weft  by  the  plain  of  Kinrofs.  It  is  remarkable  for  pro- 
ducing trout  of  a large  fize  with  fielh  of  a reddifh  colour, 
nearly  approaching  to  the  tafte  and  appearance  of  falmon. 
Some  of  them  weigh  from  two  to  eight,  and  even  ten  pounds 
each.  The  high  colour  of  thefe  trout  is  aferibed  to  the 
great  quantity  jjf  fmall  red  Ihell-fifn  which  abounds  at  the 
bottom  of  the  loch  ; the  trouts  have  often  their  ftomach  full 
of  them.  Lochleven  receives  the  waters  of  three  fmall  rivers ; 
Gairny,  the  foutherinoft  ftream  in  the  county,  South  Quech 
and  North  Quech,  which  both  have  their  rife  among  the 
Ochil  hills.  Lochleven  gives  rife  to  the  river  Leven, 
which  paffes  through  a coniiderable  part  of  Fifefhire  into 
thefea,  forming  the  largeft  water  in  that  county.  In  Sep- 
tember, the  eels,  which  greatly  abound  in  Lochleven,  be- 
gin to  emigrate  in  great  numbers  to  the  fea ; but  only  at- 
tempt this  paffage  during  the  night.  The  county  con- 
tains feveral  ' fmall  lakes  ; of  thefe  four  are  in  the  parifh  of 
Clcilhj  the  largeft  is  about  a mile  and  a half  in  circum- 
ference : the  four  cover  about*  230  acres.  The  climate  in 
the  higher  grounds  of  this  county  is  cold  and  wet  ; owing 
to  the  elevatiou  of  the  land,  and  chiefly  to  the  hills,  which 
attraft  the  clouds  and  vapours.  Froft  fets  in  earlier,  and 


continues  longer,  than  in  the  adjacent  diftrifts  towards  the 
fouth.  The  county  is  well  interfedted  with  roads,  which 
are,  in  genera1,  kept  in  excellent  repair  by  the  ftatute  labour. 
The  carriages  and  the  pcrfonal  duty  may  be  furnifhed  in 
kind,  or  commuted,  at  the  option  of  the  perfons  chargeable. 
The  principal  turnpike  roads  are  thole  from  Perth  to  Queens- 
ferry,  and  from  Stirling  to  Kinrofs  : they  are  kept  in  the 
highefl  prefervation. 

Of  the  antiquities  of  KinroCs-fliire,  thofe  connefted  with 
Lochleven  are  the  molt  remarkable.  The  callle  of  Loch- 
leven, now  in  ruins,  ftands  upon  an  ifiand  of  about  two 
acres  in  extent.  The  circuit  of  the  outer  rampart  is  585 
feet.  This  caftle  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Congn'I,  fon  of 
Dongart,  king  of  the  Pifts  : but  it  has  been  rendered  par- 
ticularly confpicuous  in  Scottilh  hiftory,  by  the  confine- 
ment of  the  unfortunate  queen  Mary.  In  the  largeft  ifland 
of  the  lake  was  formerly  lituated  a priory  dedicated  to  St. 
Serif,  or  Servanus  ; and  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  Brudo, 
the  laft  but  one  of  the  Pidlifn  fovereigris. 

KINSALE,  a fea-port  and  poll-town  of  the  county  of 
Cork,  Ireland.  It  is  lituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bander, 
which  forms  a fine  harbour,  and  is  navigable  for  large  (loops 
near  1 2 miles  above  the  town,  though  a bar  prevents  large 
men  of  war  from  coming  into  the  bafin.  Tn  this  port  there 
was  formerly  a dock  furnifhed  with  (lores  for  the  ufe  of  the 
navy,  but  this  has  lately  been  removed  to  the  neighbouring 
harbour  of  Cork,  where  the  accommodations  are  greater, 
and  which  is  the  chief  naval  ftation  in  Ireland.  The  en- 
trance of  Kinfale  harbour  is  defended  by  a fort,  which  hav- 
ing been  conftrufted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  called 
Charlesfort,  in  which  there  is  always  a good  garrifon.  Kin- 
fale is  the  town  which  the  Spaniards  took  polfeffion  of,  and  in 
which  they  were  befieged  and  taken  prifoners,  at  the  latter 
end  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  The  town,  which  contains 
at  lead  10,000  inhabitants,  is  built  at  the  fide  of  Compafs 
hill ; the  ilreets  are  narrow  and  the  houfes  indifferent,,  yet  in 
the  bathing  feafon  it  is  the  refort  of  much  fathionable  com  - 
pany,  and  there  are  at  all  times  many  genteel  refidents,  fo  as 
to  afford  good  fociety.  Kinfale  is  reprefented  by  one  mem- 
ber in  the  imperial  parliament,  who  is  chofen  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  lord  de  Clifford,  chief  proprietor  of  the  town. 
It  gives  title  of  baron  to  the  defeendant  of  the  famous  John 
de  Courcy,  who  procured  tor  himfelf  and  pofterity  the  pri- 
vilege of  being  covered  in  the  king’s  prefence.  Kinfale  is 
136  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin,  and  about  12  miles  S.  from 
Cork.  N.  lat.  51°  42'.  W.  long.  8^  30'. 

Kinsale,  Old  Head  of,  a cape  of  Ireland,  projefting  a 
confiderable  way  into  the  fea,  and  forming  a very  noted  land 
mark.  N.lat.  510  37'.  W.  long.  8°  30'. 

Kinsale.  a poit  town  of  Virginia,  16  miles  from  Weft- 
moreland  court- houle,  and  12  from  Northumberland  court- 
houfe. 

KINSOMBA,  a town  of  Africa,  25  miles  S.E.  of 

New  Bengnela. 

KINTAL,  or  Quintal,  a weight  of  one  hundred  pounds, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  different  ufage  of  divers  na- 
tion?. 

The  kintal  of  Smyrna  is  133  pounds  three  ounces  nine 
drachms,  or  120  pounds  feven  ounces  12  drachms  ; but  that 
of  Aleppo  is  465  pounds  1 1 ounces  13  drachms. 

KIN-TAM,  in  Geography , an  ifland  in  the  Chinese  fea, 
near  the  coail  of  China,  about  24  miles  in  circumference. 
N.lat.  30°  8'.  E.  lorg.  1210  24'. 

KIN  TARR.-i,  a town  of  Ilir.dooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Cicacole  ; 10  mi’es  N.  of  Coff.mcotta. 

KIN-TCHENG,  a town  of  Cciea;  80-  miles  E.  of 
King-ki-tao, 
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KIN-TCHIN,  a city  and  capital  of  the  ifles  of  Lieou- 
kieou.  This  city  is  fituated  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  large 
ifland  called  “ Cheou-li,”  where  the  court  refides.  The 
king’s  palace,  which  is  reckoned  to  be  four  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference, is  built  on  a neighbouring  mountain.  It  has 
four  gates,  which  correfpond  to  the  four  cardinal  points  ; 
and  that  which  fronts  the  weft,  forms  the  grand  entry. 
The  view  which  this  palace  commands  is  moft  extenfive  and 
delightful ; it  reaches  as  far  as  the  port  of  Napa-kiang,  at 
the  diftance  of  io  lys,  (220  lys  making  60  geographical 
miles),  to  the  city  of  Kin-tching,  and  to  a great  number 
of  other  cities,  towns,  villages,  palaces,  temples,  monaf- 
teries,  gardens,  and  pleafure-houfes.  N.  lat.  a6J  2'.  E.  long. 
146’  26'. 

KINTEN,  a town. of  Pruffian  Lithuania  ; 15  miles  S. 
of  Memel. 

KIN  I O RE,  a fmall  borough  town  and  parifti  of  Aber- 
deenfhire,  Scotland,  in  the  diftrift  of  Garrwik,  is  feated 
on  the  river  Don,  at  the  diftance  of  15  miles  N.W.  of  the 
county  town,  and  137  N.  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  faid  that 
this  place  obtained  a charter  at  an  early  period,  but  the 
only  authentic  deed  of  this  defcription  was  granted  by 
James  V.  : its  government  is  veiled  in  a provoll,  two  bailiffs, 
a dean  of  guild,  a treafurer,  and  a council  of  eight  other 
burgeffes.  The  firft  of  thefe  offices  has  long  been  veiled  in 
the  earls  of  Kintore.  In  this  place  are  a town-houfe  and  a 
prifon  ; and  in  the  year  1800  it  contained  198  houfes  and 
846  inhabitants.  In  conjunction  with  Bamff,  Cullen,  Elgin, 
and  Inverury,  it  returns  one  member  to  the  Britifh  parlia- 
ment. The  parifti  of  Kintore  is  about  fix  miles  in  length  by 
eight  in  breadth,  and  rifes  gradually  from  the  river  Don  to 
a range  of  hills.  In  it  is  Thainftone,  the  feat  of  Forbes 
Mitchell,  efq.  and  in  one  part  of  it  are  feveral  cairns  and 
tumuli,  which  are  traditionally  faid  to  mark  the  fcene  of  an 
adlion  between  Robert  Bruce,  and  the  army  of  Edward  I. 
Sinclair’s  Scatillical  Account  of  Scotland. 

KINTYRE,  or  Cantyre,  one  of  the  three  diftrifts  of 
Argylelhire,  in  Scotland.  Of  the  three  dillridls  or  divifions 
of  the  county  of  Argyle,  viz.  Lorn,  Knapdale  and  Kintyre, 
the  latter  is  the  moft  level  and  bell  adapted  to  the  purpofes 
of  agriculture.  It  forms  a long  narrow  peninfula,  bordered 
by  Lochfine  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde  on  the  eaft  fide,  and 
by  the  wellern  fea  on  the  weft.  Of  this  peninfula,  by  much 
the  greateft  part  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  has  a 
chamberlain  or  factor  resident  at  Campbelltown,  for  the 
fupcrintendance  of  this  part  of  his  ellate.  There  is  alfo  a 
cuftom  houfe  at  Campbelltown,  for  the  regulation  of  the 
collection  and  prevention  of  frauds  on  the  revenue,  and  fome 
of  the  cruizers  are  generally  on  this  llation,  for  the  detection 
and  capture  of  fmugglers.  The  loch  or  harbour  of  Campbell- 
towii  is  excellently  adapted  for  this,  as  from  it  a veffel  of 
force  can  with  eafe  command  the  whole  (Flipping  of  the 
Clyde  in  moderate  weather,  and  may  board,  over-haul,  and 
infpeCt  almoll  every  veffel  in  the  leaft  fufpeCted.  The  ter- 
mination of  the  peninfula  is  called  the  Mull  or  Moyle  of 
Kintyre. 

KINVACA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Fooladoo.  N.  lat. 
13°  10'.  W.  long.  6s  2'. 

KINURE  Point,  a cape  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  at  the  entrance  of  Oyfter  haven,  and  about  three  miles 
eaft  from  Kinfale  harbour. 

KINWAT,  a town  of  Bengal ; 17  miles  S.E.  of  Cur- 
ruckpour. 

KINYALOO,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  town  of  Man- 
ding.  N.  lat.  12J  5'.  W.  long.  6°  3'. 

KIN-YANG,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  clafs,  in  the 
province  of  Chen-ii ; which,  being  regarded  as  a barrier 
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againft  the  incurfions  of  the  Tartars,  is  ftrongly  fortified  in 
the  Chinefc  manner  : the  adjacent  country  is  very  fruitful  ; 
and  produces  a kind  of  herb,  called  “ Kinfee,’’  i.  e.  golden 
filk,  to  which  is  aferibed  fome  medicinal  virtue,  and  alfo  a 
kind  of  bean  which  is  faid  to  be  an  admirable  fpecilic  againfl 
any  fort  of  poifon.  This  city  has  in  its  dillriCl  one  town  of 
the  fecond  order  and  four  towns  of  the  third  order.  N. 
lat.  36"  6\  E.  long.  ioy°  19'. 

KINYTAKOORA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Gadou  ; 36  miles  S.W.  of  Kamalia. 

KIOANON  Point,  called  in  fome  maps  Kitelonee,  is 
the  extremity  of  a large  peninfu'a  which  projeCls  far  into 
the  S.  lide  of  Lake  Superior. 

KIO-FEOU,  a celebrated  city  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Chang-tong,  which  was  the  birth-place  of  Confucius. 
Several  monuments  are  ilill  to  be  feen  there,  ere&ed  in  ho- 
nour of  this  eminent  man. 

KIOGE,  a fea-port  of  Denmark,  fituated  on  the  iftand 
of  Zealand,  in  a bay  at  the  mouth  of  a river,  formerly  a 
place  of  confiderable  trade,  with  manufactures  of  valuable 
tapeftry.  In  1659,  it  was  fortified  by  Charles  Guftavus, 
king  of  Sweden,  with  ditches  and  ramparts  ; 10  miles 

S.S.W.  of  Copenhagen.  N.  lat.  28'.  E.  long.  iz°  12'. 

KIOLEN,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Warmeland  ; 40  miles 
N.W.  of  Carlftadt. 

KIONGONG,  a town  of  Bengal ; 30  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Burdwan.  N.  lat.  23  ’ 41'.  E long.  88’  io'. 

KIONTONA,  an  Indian  town  on  Conewango  river,  in 
Pennfylvania  ; 11  miles  N.  from  its  mouth  in  the  river  Al- 
leghany. 

KIOPING,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weftmanland,  on  a 
river  of  the  fame  name,  communicating  with  Malar  lake. 
It  is  a place  of  good  trade  ; 10  miles  W.  of  Stroemftiolm. 
N.  lat.  59°  E.  long.  i6°42'. 

KIORAH,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Boggilcund  ; 27 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Rewah. 

KIOREHVESI,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Tavaftland  ; 56 
miles  N.  of  Tavallhus.  N.  lat.  6i°  56'.  E.  long.  24  22'. 

KIOV.  See  Kiev. 

KIOVA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo, 
and  province  of  Sogno. 

KIOUMZEIK,  a well  built  town  of  Ava,  fituated  on 
the  Irawaddy,  and  gradually  improving.  The  manufacture 
of  cotton  cloth  is  the  fource  of  its  profperity.  A town 
called  “ Idinzaelah”  near  it,  is  of  much  greater  antiquity  ; 
76  miles  N. N.W.  of  Rangoon.  N.  lat.  1 70  42'. 

KIOZDI,  a town  of  Walachia ; 77  miles  N.  of  Bu- 
chareft. 

KIPE,  a kind  of  ozier  bafket,  wide  in  the  middle,  and 
narrow  at  both  ends ; ufed  for  taking  fifti. 

Kipe  is  alfo  a game,  which  confifts  in  throwing  fomething 
into  a hole,  called  the  kipe-hole. 

KIPHANTA,  in  Geography , a town  of  European  Tur- 
key. in  the  Morea  ; 20  miles  E.  of  Mifitra. 

KIPPER.  See  Salmon  Fishery. 

Kipper-7/W,  a fpace  of  time  between  the  feftival  of  the 
finding  of  the  Holy  Crol’s,  May  the  3d  and  12th  day  ; 
during  which,  falmon-fiftiing  in  the  river  Thames,  from 
Gravefend  to  Henley,  is  forbidden  by  Rot.  Pari.  50. 
Edw.  III. 

KIPPIS,  Andrew,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  noncon- 
formift  minifter  of  the  laft  century,  was  born  at  Notting- 
ham on  the  28th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1723.  He  was 
defeended,  both  by  the  fathers  and  mother's  fide,  from 
ejefted  minifters  of  the  names  of  King  and  Rvther,  who  are 
mentioned  with  refpeCl  in  Dr.  Calatny's  Account  of  the 
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Minifters  e|e£lcd  and  filenced  Ly  ASt  of  Uniformity. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  was  about  five  years 
of  age.  he  was  removed  to  his  grandfather  at  Sleaford  in 
Lincolnlhire,  where  he  received  his  grammatical  education. 
His  talents  and  application  attrafted  the  peculiar  notice  of 
Mr.  Merrivale,  who  was  paflor  of  a congregation  of  dif- 
fenters  in  that  town  ; arid  by  his  advice  and  encouragement, 
liis  views  were  directed  to  the  profefiion  o£a  difienting  mi- 
nifter,  and  to  thole  literary  purl'uits  in  which  he  afterwards 
fo  much  excelled.  At  the  age  of  fixteen,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  academy  at  Northampton,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Doddridge;  and  in  that  feminary  he  profecuted  his  ftudies 
with  fucli  diligence  and  improvement,  and  conducted  him- 
fclf  with  fuch  exemplary  propriety,  as  to  conciliate  the  af- 
fectionate elteem  and  partial  attachment  of  his  tutor.  Hav- 
ing completed  his  courfe  of  five  years  at  the  academy,  he 
undertook  the  charge  of  a difienting  congregation  at  Bolton, 
in  Lincoln  (hire,  with  which  he  fettled  in  September  1746. 
From  Bolton  he  removed  to  Dorking  in  Surrey,  in  1750; 
and  in  1743,  he  fucceeded  Dr.  Hughes  as  paltor  to  the  fo- 
ciety  in  Prince’s  llreet,  Wcftminfter.  In  the  fame  year  he 
married  Mifs  Elizabeth  Bott,  the  daughter  of  a refpedlable 
merchant  at  Bolton,  in  whom  he  found  a fenfible,  prudent, 
fprightly,  and  cheerful  companion,  and  by  whole  attentions 
his  mind  was  relieved  from  all  family  concerns  ; fo  that  he 
was  left  at  full  leifure  to  profecute  the  various  duties  which 
his  numerous  engagements  devolved  upon  him.  Whether 
we  coulider  the  literary  talents,  the  minillerial  abilities,  or 
the  external  accomplifhments  of  the  fubjedt  of  this  article, 
no  perfon  could  have  been  better  qualified  for  the  fituation 
into  which  he  was  introduced  than  himfeif.  His  fettlement 
with  the  fociety  in  Weltminfter  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
celebrity  which  he  afterwards  acquired,  and  of  that  ex- 
tenfive  ufefuinefs  which  dillinguilhed  his  future  life.  He 
was  thus  foon  introduced  into  a connexion  with  the  Prelby- 
tcrian  fund,  to  the  profperity  of  which  he  was  after- 
wards very  ardently  devoted.  In  June  1762,  he  became  a 
member  of  Df.  Williams’s  trull ; and  this  appointment  af- 
forded him  an  additional  opportunity  of  being  eminently  and 
extenfively  ufeful  in  a variety  of  refpeCts.  His  conne&ion 
with  die  general  body  of  Protellant  difienting  minifters,  be- 
longing  to  the  cities  of  London  and  Wefiminller,  and  with 
many  charitable  inllitutions,  which  the  liberality  of  difienters 
lias  eftablifiied,  gave  him  frequent  occalion  to  exercife  his 
talents  for  the  honour  and  intereft  of  the  caufe,  to  which, 
both  by  his  fentiments  and  profeflion,  lie  was  zealoufiy  at- 
tached. 

His  literary  abilities  and  attainments  were  acknowledged 
by  all  who  knew  him.  It  was,  therefore,  natural  to  ima- 
gine, that  when  a favourable  opportunity  offered,  he  would 
be  employed  in  the  department  of  public  education.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  death  of  the  reverend  Dr.  Jennings 
rendered  it  necefiary  to  make  a new  arrangement  of  tutors 
in  the  academy,  lupported  in  London  by  the  funds  of  Wil- 
liam Coward,  efq.  the  trufiees  dire&ed  their  views  to  him  ; 
and  in  the  year  1763,  he  was  appointed  clufikal  and  philo- 
logical tutor  to  that  institution. 

In  1767  he  received  the  degree  of  doClor  in  divinity  from 
the  univerlitv  of  Edinburgh  ; an  honour,  in  the  unfolicited 
grant  of  which  the  principal  and  profeflors  very  cordially 
concurred.  No  one  can  dilpute  his  peculiar  claim  to  fuch  a 
token  of  refpeft. 

In  March  1 7 78,  he  was  elefled  a fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries;  and  in  June  1779,  a fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. He  was  a member  of  the  council  of  the  former 
fociety  from  1782  to  1784,  and  of  that  of  the  latter  from 
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1786  to  1787.  In  both  thefe  focieties  he  was  a regular  at- 
tendant, and  a refpe&able  and  ufeful  member. 

Having,  in  the  year  1784,  quitted  his  connexion  with 
Mr.  Coward’s  academy,  which,  upon  the  refignation  of  the 
two  other  tutors,  was  difeontinued,  he  cordially  concurred 
with  a very  refpc&able  body  of  difienters,  in  1786,  in  efta- 
blilbing  a new  inftitution  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
with  a view  of  educating  minifters  and  other  young  gentle- 
men intended  for  civil  life.  Dr.  Kippis  was  very  afiiduoue 
and  a&ive  in  his  endeavours  to  accomplifti  this  laudable  de- 
fign  ; and  though  his  other  engagements  rendered  it  very  in- 
convenient for  him  to  accept  any  official  connexion  with  it, 
he  was  urged  to  unite  with  other  perfons,  for  whom  he  en- 
tertained’ a peculiar  refpeft  ; and  he  at  length,  though  not 
without  reludlance,  acquiefced  in  the  appointment  to  be  one 
of  the  tutors  of  this  new  inftitution.  The  diftance  of  his 
refidence  from  Hackney,  wdiere  the  college  was  fixed,  and 
fome  other  circumftar.ces  which  it  is  unnecefiary  to  recite, 
induced  him  in  a few  years  to  withdraw  from  it,  as  a tutor  : 
though  he  ftill  continued  to  ferve  it  by  a liberal  fubfeription, 
and  by  his  intereft  with  opulent  friends. 

Dr.  Kippis  continued  to  profecute  his  other  ufeful  labours 
without  intermifiion  ; and  till  within  a fortnight  of  his  death, 
his  friends  had  no  reafon  to  imagine  that  they  were  fo  near 
their  clofe.  In  the  courfe  of  the  fummer,  a few  weeks  be- 
fore his  death,  he  took  a long  jo-urney  on  public  bufinefs, 
and  returned,  as  his  fellow  travellers  apprehended,  with  re  • 
cruited  fpirits  and  eftablifiied  health  ; and  they  were  equally 
furprifed  and  grieved  when  they  heard  that  he  was  confined 
to  his  bed  with  a fever,  which  baffled  the  fkill  of  the  moft 
eminent  phyficians,  and  which  haftily  advanced  to  the  fatal 
crifis.  His  diforder  Nw as  of  fuch  a nature,  that  he  found 
himfeif  both  difmclined  and  unable  to  make  any  exertion,  or 
to  converfe  much  even  with  his  moft  conftant  attendants. 
There  is  reafon,  however,  to  believe,  that  in  a very  early 
ftage  of  his  diforder  he  was  not  without  apprehenfions  of  its 
terminating  in  his  diftolution.  The  laft  public  fervice  he 
performed  was  on  the  20th  of  September ; and  on  Thurf- 
day  evening,  the  8th  of  OClober,  he  awoke  after  a tranquil 
fleep  of  fome  continuance,  and  in  a little  while  expired : 
having  ferved  his  generation  according  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  attained  the  age  of  70  years  and  6 months. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  do  fufficient  juftice  to  the  eminent 
talents,  the  extenfive  labours,  and  exemplary  character  of 
Dr.  Kippis. 

His  mild  and  gentle  temper,  his  polifhed  manners,  his 
eafy  and  graceful  addrefs,  and  a variety  of  external  accom- 
plifhments, prepofiefied  thofe  who  firft  faw  him  in  his  fa- 
vour, and  could  not  fail  to  conciliate  elteem  and  attachment 
on  a more  intimate  acquaintance.  Thefe  qualities  contri- 
buted very  much  to  recommend  him  to  perfons  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  life,  to  fevcral  of  whom  be  had  occafional  iiccefs ; 
and  qualified  him,  in  a very  eminent  degree,  for  the  fituation 
in  which  he  cxercifcd  his  minillerial  office.  But  he  was  no 
lefs  eondefeending,  courteous,  and  affable  to  his  inferiors, 
than  to  thofe  who  occupied  fuperior  Rations.  Dr.  Kippis 
had  nothing  of  that  aufterity  and  referve,  of  that  haughti- 
nefs  and  fupercilioufnefs,  of  that  parade  and  felf-importance, 
and  ollentatious  affectation  of  dignity,  which  forbid  accef?, 
and  which  mar  the  freedom  and  the  pkafnrc  of  all  the  focial 
intercourfes  of  life.  And  yet  thefe  difguftful  and  odious 
qualities  fometimes  accompany  literary  men,  and  efpecially 
thofe  who  have  acquired  any  confiderable  degree  of  emi- 
nence and  reputation. 

The  mental  abilities  of  Dr.  Kippis  were  of  the  fuperior 
kind.  He  pofleffed  a comprehenfive  underftanding,  a found 
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judgment,  a retentive  memory,  a eorreX  imagination,  a re- 
fined talle,  a quicknefs  and  a facility  of  exerting  his  faculties 
on  any  fubjett  or  occalion,  however  luddenly  they  might 
occur. 

The  natural  powers  of  his  mind  were  cultivated  with  an 
afliduity  and  perfeverance  of  application,  in  which  he  had 
few  fuperiors,  and  not  many  equals.  They  had  been  ha- 
bituated through  life  to  regular  and  conftant  cxercife,  and 
had  acquired  ftrength  and  vigour  from  ufe.  He  was  never 
hurried  and  diftraXed  by  the  variety  of  his  literary  purfuits  ; 
and  though  he  had  many  engagements  which  required  his 
attention,  and  which  diverted  his  mind  from  the  objeXs  of 
fludy  to  which  he  was  devoted,  he  never  feemed  to  want 
time.  Every  kind  of  bulinefs  was  referred  to  its  proper 
feafon.  By  a judicious  arrangement  of  his  ftudies,  as  well 
as  of  his  other  occupations,  the  number  and  variety  of 
which  he  never  oftentatioufly  difplayed,  and  by  the  punctu- 
ality of  his  attention  to  every  kind  of  bulinefs  in  which  lie 
was  employed,  he  avoided  confution  ; he  retained  on  all 
occafions  the  poffeffion  of  himfelf ; and  he  found  lcifure  for 
reading  and  writing,  and  for  all  his  literary  avocations, 
without  encroaching  on  that  time  which  he  appropriated  to 
his  profeffional  duties  and  focial  connexions. 

Indeed,  there  have  been  few  perfons,  fays  his  biographer, 
who  read  fo  much,  and  with  fuch  advantage  to  themlelvcs 
and  others,  as  Dr.  Ivippis.  Hence  lie  acquired  that  exten- 
five  acquaintance  with  books,  and  with  the  literature  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  and  particularly  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury, which  rendered  him  an  ir.ftruXive  companion,  and 
which  direXed  him  where  to  apply  for  neceffary  informa- 
tion on  any  fubjeX  that  employed  his  own  attention  or  that 
of  others.  But  though  he  read  much,  he  was  not  one  of 
thofe  who  walte  their  time  in  defultory  reading,  and  who 
make  no  addition  to  their  Hock  of  ufeful  knowledge  by  the 
volumes  which  they  turn  over  for  mere  prefent  amufement. 
He  read  with  attention  and  diferimination.  He  formed  an 
accurate  judgment  of  the  intrinfic  value  of  every  publica- 
tion, to  which  he  had  recourfe : and  there  have  been  few 
works,  in  the  department  of  literature  with  which  he  was 
converfant,  that  have  ilTucd  from  the  prefs,  for  many  years, 
of  the  fpecifio  objeXs  and  real  merit  of  which  he  could  not 
give  a juft  and  fatisfaXory  account. 

There  is  one  circumftance,  to  which  it  was  principally 
owing  that  Dr.  Kippis  feemed,  in  the  midft  of  a great 
number  of  engagements,  to  have  time  at  his  own  command, 
and  which  enabled  him  to  difpatch  much  bulinefs  without 
apparent  hurry  and  confuiion. 

We  mention  it  here,  for  the  direXion  of  young  perfons, 
and  efpecially  of  young  ftudents,  whofe  habits  are  not 
eflablifhed.  He  had  been  accuftomed  from  his  youth  to 
early  rifing  ; and  he  thus  fecured  to  himfelf  a certain  portion 
of  time,  during  which  he  was  not  liable  to  be  interrupted 
by  any  foreign  avocations.  This  habit  was  no  lefs  con- 
ducive to  his  health,  than  to  the  difeharge  of  his  various 
literary  and  profeffional  obligations.  Providence  had  blefled 
him  with  an  excellent  conftitution.  He  had  preferved  it 
unimpaired  by  a courfe  of  uniform  regularity  and  temper- 
ance. He  was  little  interrupted  through  life  by  any  bodily 
disorder  in  any  of  the  occupations  to  which  he  was  devoted. 
If  we  except  a fever,  which  laid  him  afide  for  fome  years 
before  his  death,  and  a conftitutional  cough  which  was  rather 
beneficial  than  injurious,  he  enjoyed  an  unufual  fhare  of  health, 
and  (pints. 

Dr.  Kippis  poflefled  other  qualities,  befides  his  mental 
abilities,  however  excellent,  however  affiduoufly  cultivated, 
and  however  ufefully  employed,  which  rendered  his  chara;ter 
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in  a dill  higher  degree  cftimable  and  praife-worthy.  In 
private  life,  his  difpolition  and  deportment  were  amiable  and 
exemplary.  His  piety  originated  in  honourable  fentiments 
of  the  perfeXions  and  providence  of  God  ; and  its  praXical 
influence  was  uniform  and  permanent.  He  exhibited,  in  all 
his  connexions  and  concerns,  a humble,  meek,  placable, 
forgiving,  and  benevolent  temper.  The  gentlenefs,  mild- 
nels,  and  philanthropy  of  his  difpofition  formed  very  dif- 
tinguifhing  traits  of  his  charaXer.  With  thefe  virtues,,  fo 
congenial  to  the  fpirit  of  the  religion  he  profefled,  fo  con- 
ducive to  the  tranquillity  of  his  own  mind,  and  fo  powerful 
as  incentives  to  aXivity  and  ufefulnefs,  he  united  an  inflexible 
integrity,  and  an  independence  of  fpirit,  which  difdained 
every  thing  that  was  mean,  felfilh,  and  fervile. 

It  we  accompany  Dr.  Kippis  from  private  and  domeftic 
life  into  the  various  ftations  of  public  ufefulnefs,  which  Pro- 
vidence alfigned  him,  we  Ihall  find  him  eminently  qualified, 
and  ardently  difpofed  to  ferve  his  generation  according  to 
the  will  of  God.  His  knowledge  of  the  world,  the  reXitude 
of  his  judgment,  and  the  mildnefs  of  his  temper,  gave  him 
conliderable  influence  in  various  connexions  to  which  lie 
belonged.  At  the  Prefbyterian  Board,  in  Dr.  Williams’s 
Truft,  and  in  the  general  body  of  aflociated  minifters,  his 
opinion  always  claimed  peculiar  deference.  As  he  was  be- 
come the  father  of  feveral  focieties  of  this  kind  to  which 
lie  flood  related,  his  age  commanded  refpcX ; and  his  con- 
defeending,  complying  difpofition  rendered  it  eafy  and 
pleafant  to  aX  with  him  on  every  occafion.  Notwithftanding 
the  variety  of  his  engagements,  he  was  a conftant  attendant. 
He  never  pleaded  them  as  an  apology  for  ab fence.  He 
never  wifhed  to  decline  any  public  fervice,  whatever  per- 
fonal  inconvenience  or  trouble  might  attend  it.  He  pre- 
ferred the  concerns  of  others,  who  needed  his  affiftance,  to 
his  own. 

As  a fcholar,  the  literature  of  Dr.  Kippis  was  various 
and  comprehenfive.  But  the  ftudics  to  which  he  principally 
applied,  and  in  which  he  moft  excelled,  were  thofe  of  the 
claflics,  the  belles  lettres,  and  hiftory  ; belides  thofe  which 
were  immediately  conneXed  with  his  profeffion.  The  hiftory 
of  his  own  country  had  been  the  fubjeX  of  his  long  and 
laboured  inveftigation  ; and  the  principles  of  the  Britifh  con- 
ftitution he  had  diligently  ftudied.  To  thefe  he  was  zealoufly 
attached  ; and  he  ably  defended  them,  though  he  was  not 
unapprized  of  the  corruption  which  time  had  introduced, 
and  of  the  neceffity  and  wildom  cf  a fpeedy  reformation. 
He  was  a fteady,  uniform,  and  ardent  friend  to  the  caufe 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty ; and  in  the  courfe  cf  his 
life  he  had  various  occafions  of  avouching  himfelf  the  ad- 
vocate of  this  caufe.  But  vvhilft  he  detefted  tyranny  and 
oppreflion,  he  dreaded  anarchy  and  tumult.  In  the  oolitical 
contefts,  which  have  lately  agitated  this  country,  the  mo- 
deration of  his  temper  was  eminently  corifpicuous.  His 
difpolition  was  gentle  and  conciliating.  He  was  an  enemy 
to  every  fpecies  of  violence  ; and  he  thought  that  cahnnefs, 
firmnels,  and  perfeverance  in  the  purfuit  of  conftitutional 
meafures,  were  the  moif  likely  means  of  obtaining  a re- 
formation of  acknowledged  abufes,  and  a termination  to 
public  calamities  and  evils.  Though  he  thought  it  moil 
prudent  to  withdraw  from  fome  focieties  of  a political  na- 
ture, with  which  he  had  been  Ions:  conneXed,  he  never 
abandoned  the  principles  upon  which  his  lirlt  connection 
with  them  was  founded  ; nor  did  he  ever  difguife  his  fenti- 
ments either  of  men  or  of  meafures,  whenever  a proper 
occafion  for  declaring  them  occurred. 

In  many  other  focieties  of  a diffe  qit  kind,  that  were 
eftablilhed  for  literary  improvement  or  friendly  intercourfe. 
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Dr.  Kippis  was  a very  valuable  and  ufeful  member.  Whilft 
liis  modeily  prevented  his  obtruding  his  fentiments  on  others, 
or  affuming  the  lead,  and  prefuming  to  diilate  amongll  thofe 
who  were  in  various  refpe£ts  inferior  to  himfelf,  he  was  al- 
ways communicative  and  entertaining.  He  never  offended 
either  by  an  ungracious  referve  and  affedted  filence,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  by  an  intrufive  and  troublefomc  loquacioufnefs 
on  the  other.  His  literary  character  was  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged by  perfons  of  this  defcnption,  with  whom  his 
acquaintance  was  intimate  and  extenfive.  The  courfe  of 
his  ftudies  furnilhed  him  with  a variety  of  anecdotes,  that 
rendered  his  converfation,  on  particular  occafions,  interefting 
and  inftrndtive.  His  knowledge  of  books,  and  his  judg- 
ment of  their  refpedtive  merit,  which  was  always  formed 
with  candour  and  pronounced  wfith  modefty,  were  very 
comprehenfive  and  accurate  ; and  he  was  often  appealed  to 
by  thofe  who  wiflied  to  obtain  information  on  fubjedts  of 
this  nature.  In  thofe  friendly  afTociations  to  which  he  be- 
longed, he  was  always  placid  and  cheerful ; placid  without 
dulnefs,  and  cheerful  without  an  unbecoming  levity.  In  him 
were  invariably  united,  the  knowledge  of  the  fcholar,  and 
the  judgment  refulting  from  experience  and  an  attentive  ob- 
fervation  of  the  courfe  of  the  world,  w'ith  the  manners  of  the 
gentleman,  and  the  decorum  belonging  to  his  public  cha- 
racter as  a Chriltian,  and  his  profeffion  as  a minifter. 

Amidit  a variety  of  other  occupations.  Dr.  Kippis  fuf- 
tained  the  office  of  tutor,  for  more  than  25  years,  with 
lingular  reputation  to  himfelf,  and  with  great  benefit  to 
the  young  perfons  who  were  under  his  care.  His  lectures 
and  his  general  conduit  conciliated  the  elteem,  and  pro- 
moted the  improvement  of  his  pupils.  They  all  honoured 
and  loved  him  ; for  he  had  a happy  talent  of  attaching  their 
affedtion  and  refpedt.  They  lamented  his  removal  from  this 
fphere  of  public  fervice.  To  young  men,  and  particularly 
to  young  minilters,  Dr.  Kippis  was  always  attentive  and 
friendly.  He  was  ready,  on  all  occafions,  to  affilt  them 
with  his  advice  in  the  profecution  of  their  private  ftudies 
and  public  labours  ; and  to  thofe  who  needed  pecuniary 
aid,  his  hand  was  extended  for  the  diftribution  of  his  own 
property,  as  well  as  that  of  others  entrufted  to  his  dif- 
pofal. 

As  an  author,  Dr.  Kippis  commenced  his  career  in  early 
life,  as  many  other  young  men  have  done,  by  contributing 
to  the  magazines  of  the  time,  particularly  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine.  He  afterwards  became  a more  conftant  writer 
in  the  Monthly  Review.  His  articles  were  chiefly  hiftorical 
and  theological,  with  occafional  ftridtures  on  works  of 
general  erudition.  He  alfo  furniflied  a periodical  publi- 
cation, called  the  Library,  with  feveral  valuable  papers.  He 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  New  Annual  Regifter  ; and  fug- 
gefted  the  improved  plan  upon  which  that  work  is  con- 
duced. The  Hillory  of  Ancient  Literature,  and  the  Re- 
view of  modern  Books,  were,  at  its  firft  commencement, 
written  by  him,  and  continued  to  the  year  1784,  inclufive. 
He  was  alfo  the  author  of  the  “ Review  of  the  Tranfadtions 
of  the  prefent  Reign,”  prefixed  to  the  Regifter  for  1780; 
and  of  the  “ Hillory  of  Knowledge,  Learning,  and  Tafte, 
in  Great  Britain,”  prefixed  to  the  fucceeding  volumes,  to 
the  year  1794  inclufive. 

During  the  application  of  the  diflenting  minifters  to  par- 
liament, for  the  enlargement  of  the  AC  ot  Toleration  in  the 
year  1772,  to  which  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  atten- 
tion, he  publifhed  a valuable  pamphlet,  vindicating  that  mea- 
fure  as  to  the  matter,  manner,  and  time  of  it.  It  was  intended 
as  an  anfwer  to  a publication  aferibed  to  a writer  who  af- 
terwards filled  a very  high  llation  in  the  church,  and  was 
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entitled  “ A Vindication  of  the  Proteflant  Diflenting  Mi- 
nifters, with  regard  to  their  late  Application  to  Parliament,” 
8vo. 

Soon  after  his  admiffion  into  the  Royal  Society,  he  pub- 
liflied  a pamphlet,  entitled  “ Obfervations  on  the  late  Con- 
tefts  in  the  Royal  Society,”  1784,  8vo.  ; with  a view  of 
allaying  the  animofities  that  fubfifted  in  that  body,  which 
produced  a good  effeC.  His  intimate  conneCion  with  fir 
John  Pringle,  bart.  who  was  formerly  a very  refpeCable  and 
ufeful  prelident  of  the  Royal  Society,  led  Dr.  Kippis,  after 
his  deceafe,  to  republifh  his  Six  Difcourfes,  delivered  at  the 
affignment  of  fir  Godfrey  Copley’s  medal,  to  which  he  has 
prefixed  a valuable  life  of  the  author,  1783,  8vo.  At  the 
clofe  of  the  American  war  he  publiflaed  a political  pam- 
phlet, formed  from  materials  which  were  commun  cated  to 
him  by  perfons  of  eminence,  and  defigned  to  juftify  the 
peace,  which  terminated  that  unhappy  conteft.  Thispam- 
phlet  was  entitled  “ Confiderations  on  the  Provilional  Treaty 
with  America,  and  the  Preliminary  Articles  of  Peace  with 
France  and  Spain.”  He  alfo  publifhed  feveral  fingle  dif- 
courfes, which  were  delivered  on  particular  occafions  ; fome 
of  which  are  reprinted  in  his  volume  of  fermons,  1794. 
Nor  fhould  we  omit  to  mention  his  account  of  the  life  and 
voyages  of  captain  Cook,  1788,  4to.  ; his  new  edition  of 
Dr.  Doddridge’s  Ledlures,  with  a great  number  of  addi- 
tional references ; his  life  of  this  excellent  perfon,  prefixed 
to  a new  edition  of  his  Expofition  of  the  New  Teftament, 
1792  ; his  life  of  Dr.  Lardner  (to  whofe  abilities,  charadter, 
and  writings  he  has  paid  the  juft  tribute  of  refpedt)  prefixed 
to  the  complete  colledtion  of  his  works  ; in  1 1 vols.  8vo. 
1788:  and  “An  Addrefs  delivered  at  the  Interment  of 
Richard  Price,  D.D.  F.R.S.,  &c.  1791  and  an  “ Ordi- 
nation Charge,”  1788,  Svo.  He  alfo  affifted  in  feledting 
and  preparing  “ A Colledlion  of  Hymns  and  Pfaltns,  for 
public  and  private  Worfliip,”  1795,  8vo.  and  i2mo.  which 
is  ufed  in  many  places  of  worfhip  among  Proteft,ant  dif- 
lenters,  and  has  palled  through  feveral  editions.  But  the 
work,  to  which  Dr.  Kippis  devoted  his  principal  attention 
for  many  of  the  laft  years  of  his  life,  and  by  which  he  has 
acquired  fingtilar  reputation,  was  the  Biographia  Britahnica. 
His  indefatigable  induftry  in  coliedting  materials  for  it,  his 
accefs  to  the  beft  fources  of  information,  his  knowledge  of 
men  and  books,  his  judgment  in  feledting  and  marking  every 
circumftance  that  could  ferve  to  diftinguifh  talents  and  cha- 
radter, and  the  habit  which  he  had  acquired  by  long  practice 
of  appretiating  the  value  of  different  works,  qualified  him,  in 
a very  high  degree,  for  condudling  this  elaborate  performance. 
It  has  been  much  regretted,  that  he  did  not  live  to  carry  on 
this  edition  of  the  “ Biographia,”  farther  than  to  about  a 
third  part  of  the  fixth  volume,  which  has  not  yet  made  its 
appearance. 

Notwithftanding  the  time  that  muft  have  been  devoted  to 
the  feveral  objects  now  recited,  and  to  the  corredtion  and 
publication  of  the  worka  of  friends,  who  refpedled  his  judg- 
ment and  wifhed  to  avail  themfelves  of  his  affiftance,  which 
he  could  never  refufe  to  thofe  who  requefled  it  ; Dr.  Kippis 
never  negledted  the  ftudies  and  duties  more  immediately  per- 
taining to  his  character  as  a divine,  and  his  profellion  as 
a minifter.  His  acquaintance  with  the  various  branches 
of  theology,  and  with  fubjedts  lubfervient  to  his  critical 
ftudy  of  the  feriptures,  was  very  extenfive.  He  was  in 
the  daily  habit  of  reading  fome  portion  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment in  the  original  language.  He  was  converfant  with  the 
beft  writers  on  Jewifn  and  Chriltian  antiquities  ; and  in  the 
courfe  of  his  reading  no  work  efcaped  him,  that  was  de- 
iigued  to  illuftrate  the  evidence,  to  cftablifli  the  truth  and 
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divine  original,  and  to  inveftigate  the  genuine  do&rines  of  the 
Chriftian  Revelation. 

He  was  a believer  in  Chriftianity  upon  the  mature!!  exa- 
mination and  the  fullelt  convidlion.  No  perfon  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  controverfies  which  Revelation  has  pro- 
duced. He  had  ftudied  them  in  his  earlier  and  riper  years 
with  great  attention  ; and  though  he  was  ready  to  allow  the 
force  of  every  difficulty  and  obje&ion,  yet  to  the  ample  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  his  deliberate  and  impartial  judg- 
ment fubmitted.  Authority,  indeed,  is  not  abfolutely  con- 
clufive  in  quellions  of  this  nature.  Yet  whilft  Chritlians  can 
rank  in  the  number  of  the  advocates  of  their  religion  fuch 
men  as  Bacon  and  Boyle,  Newton  and  Locke,  Clarke  and 
Hoadley,  Jortin  and  Lardner,  and  many  other  living  writers 
of  the  tirlt  eminence  with  rcfpett  both  to  learning  and  cha- 
racter, who  have  profeffedly  itudied  the  evidence  of  Reve- 
lation ; there  is  no  real  ground  of  alarm  from  the  feeble 
efforts  of  avowed  infidels,  who  have  acquired  popularity  in 
another  way,  and  to  whom  a partial  attention  may  be  di- 
rected, but  who  manifelt  great  ignorance  of  this  fullject, 
and  who  arc  very  reprehen fible  on  account  of  their  mode  of 
attacking  Chriftianity. 

The  principles  which  Dr.  Kippis  derived  from  Chrif- 
tianity  were  the  directory  of  his  conduct  and  the  fource  of 
his  confolation.  By  the  amiable  fenfibility  of  his  heart,  as 
well  as  by  the  fober  conviction  of  his  judgment,  lie  was  led 
to  value  the  difeoveries  and  hopes  of  the  gofpel ; to  fubmit 
to  the  practical  influence  of  its  dodtrines  and  precepts  ; and 
to  cherifh  the  pleafing  and  animating  expectations  which  it 
afforded.  He  had  imbibed  in  a very  high  degree  the  mild 
and  placable  and  benevolent  fpirit  of  the  religion  which  he 
profefled,  and  he  exemplified  this  fpirit  both  in  his  preaching 
and  in  his  praCtice. 

Of  his  fentiments  as  a divine,  and  of  his  abilities  as  a 
preacher,  it  is  hardly  neceffary  for  us  to  fay  any  thing  on 
this  occafion.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  the  inclination  of 
his  mind  was  to  the  diftinguifhing  opinion  of  the  modern 
Unitarians ; though  he  was  far  from  embracing  all  the  te- 
nets that  have  been  adopted  by  fome  perfons  who  are  thus 
denominated.  However,  he  difapproved  their  appropriating 
this  appellation  to  themfelves,  which  he  confidered  as  affum- 
ing  and  exclufive  ; and  he  lamented  that  excefs  of  zeal,  with 
which  fpeculations,  comparatively  of  fmall  importance,  are 
maintained  and  propagated.  Thofe  doctrines  and  duties 
which  he  thought  of  principal  moment,  he  feduloufly  incul- 
cated. Tenets  of  inferior  importance,  and  that  had  no  im- 
mediate influence  on  reCtitude  of  temper  and  praCtice,  he 
more  generally  avoided.  Such,  indeed,  were  the  meeknefs 
and  moderation  of  his  temper,  his  folicitude  to  preferve  peace 
and  unity,  and  his  governing  denre  to  guard  again  ft  the  per- 
nicious effeCts  of  a controverfial  and  contentious  fpirit,  that 
he  beheld  with  concern  the  intemperate  eagernefs  and  ardour 
with  which  difputes  of  trivial  moment  have  been  fometimes 
conducted,  and  he  deprecated  the  unhappy  divifions  which 
they  are  likely  to  occafion. 

As  a preacher,  Dr.  Kippis  was  rational  and  fcriptural  ; 
judicious  and  inltruCtive  ; practical  and  interefting,  efpecially 
towards  the  clofe  «f  his  difeouri'es  ; and  he  blended  the 
argumentative  and  pathetic  on  particular  occaiions.  His 
compoiitions  were  always  well  ftudied  ; his  voice  was  clear 
and  harmonious  ; his  delivery  was  natural  and  unaffeCted, 
and  on  occafions  that  required  it,  animated  and  impreflive  ; 
and  though  he  fought  not  that  popularity  which  depends 
more  on  found  and  gelture  and  mechanical  exertions,  than 
on  rational  and  fervent  addrefTes  to  tlte  judgment  and  affec- 
tions, and  which  is  generally  of  no  long  duration,  he  re- 
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tained  the  refpeCf  and  efteem  of  the  fociety  in  Weftminfter 
for  more  than  42  years. 

Such  are  the  general  outlines  of  the  character  and  labours 
of  Dr.  Kippis.  “ The  portrait,  I am  fenfible,”  fays  the 
writer  from  whofe  account  of  him  this  article  is  extracted, 
“ is  not  fufficiently  jult  to  the  original.  In  delineating  a 
character,  which  exhibits  fo  many  excellencies  and  fo  few 
defeCts,  none  can  fufpect  me  of  approaching  to  adulation. 
My  refpect  for  him  was  great.  I honoured  him  as  a father. 
I loved  him  as  a brother.  But  my  affeCtion,  I am  confident, 
has  not  nulled  my  judgment.  By  the  favour  of  Providence, 
which  marks  the  bounds  of  our  habitation,  I was  led  in 
early  lite  into  an  intimate  connection  with  him.  Our  ac- 
quaintance, as  co-tutors  and  co-adjutors  in  public  bufinefs, 
ripened  into  an  cftablifhed  friendlhip  ; and  our  friendfhip 
continued,  without  fo  much  as  a momentary  interruption, 
and  with  increaling  attachment,  for  more  than  32  years,  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  It  muft  have  been  my  own  fault,  if 
I have  not  derived  advantage  from  his  extenfive  literary 
knowledge,  from  the  wifdom  of  his  counfel,  and  from  the 
exemplarinefs  of  his  conduct.  No  apology,  I truft,  will 
be  thought  neceffary  for  introducing  myfelf  on  tin’s  occafion. 
As  it  was  my  ambition  to  cultivate  the  friendfhip  I enjoyed, 
it  is  my  pride  to  have  it  publicly  known,  that  I valued  that 
friendfhip,  as  one  of  the  chief  honours  and  pleafures  of  my 
life.  The  friend  I have  loft  cannot  be  eafily  replaced.” 
bee  Rees’s  Funeral  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Meeting-houfc, 
in  Prince’s-ftreet,  Weftminfter,  OCt.  iS,  1795. 

KIPPURE,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  the  higheft 
mountains  in  the  chain  extending  into  the  counties  of  Wick- 
low and  Dublin,  about  ten  miles  fouth  of  the  city  of 
Dublin. 

KIRA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Engia  ; nine  miles  W. 
of  Engia. 

KIRAHIANA,  a town  of  Hungary  ; 15  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Munkacz. 

KIRALI,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania  ; 
35  miles  W.S.W.  of  Cogni. 

KIRANOOR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic; 
22  miles  N.  of  Nattam. 

KIRANORE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Marawar;  20 
miles  S.  of  Tripatore. 

KIRBYE,  George,  in  Biography,  an  excellent  Englifh 
madrigalilt  011  the  Italian  model  ; but  who  was  more  remark- 
able for  fimplicity  than  tafte  and  fancy.  In  1597,  he  pub- 
lifhed  his  firil  fet  of  madrigals  to  3,  4,  5,  and  6 voices  ; fe- 
veral  of  which  were  fuccefsfully  revived  at  the  concert  of 
ancient  mufic  and  the  Catch-club,  during  the  iirft  years  of 
thofe  inftitutions.  They  are  now  fuffered  again  to  fk-ep  in 
peace,  with  thole  of  YValker,  Wilbye,  Eft,  and  Bennet, 
our  principal  madrigalilts,  perhaps  never  to  be  waked 
again. 

KIRCAG  ATCH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Tur- 
key, about  40  miles  N.E.  of  Magnifi  or  Magnefia,  on  the 
route  to  Pruia,  which  lias  riien  to  confiderable  population, 
from  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 

KIRCAJAN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ker- 
man ; 1 17  miles  E.  of  Sirgian. 

KIRC  ALDY,  a fmall  town  of  Fife,  on  the  N.  coaft  of 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  about  three  miles  eaft  of  Kinghorn, 
from  which  alfo  there  is  a ferry  to  Leith  ar.d  Edinburgh. 
Befides  the  ferry  and  the  fiftung,  Kircaldy  uied  to  employ  a 
conliderable  number  of  Ihips,  brigs,  and  other  veffels,  in  the 
trade  with  the  eaitern  countries  of  Europe  and  the  Baltic, 
but  thefe  were  more  frequently  chartered  or  freighted  from 
other  ports  than  their  own.  It  has  alio  been  long  a conlider- 
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able  place  for  the  manufacture  of  coarfe  goods  both  of  linen 
and  cotton,  and  this  trade  is  (till  profecuted  to  a very  con- 
fiderable  extent.  The  chief  article  of  their  manufacture 
confiRs  in  low-priced  blue  and  white  checked  goods, 
ufed  for  teamens’  ihirts,  and  for  clothing  for  the  negroes 
in  the  Welt  Indies.  So  great  has  been  the  demand  for 
thefe  articles  at  particular  times,  that  Ihortly  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Trinidad  by  the  Britifh,  the  writer  of  this  article 
was  requeued  by  an  eminent  Welt  India  houfe  in  Liver- 
pool, to  endeavour  to  procure  for  them  feven  thoufand 
pieces  of  thefe  checks,  or  any  quantity  which  could  be  fup- 
plied.  Upon  application,  however,  lie  found  the  demand 
from  other  quarters  fo  great,  that  only  a very  fmall  propor- 
tion of  the  fupply  could  be  procured.  Coarfe  low-priced 
checked  handkerchiefs  are  alfo  manufactured  to  a very  con- 
fiderable extent. 

Kircaldy  was  eredted  into  a royal  burgh  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  its  charter  was  ratified  by  Charles  I.  in  1644, 
and  is  governed  by  a provoft,  bailiff,  and  council,  at  which 
time  it  is  faid  that  xoo  fail  of  (hips  belonged  to  the  port  : the 
chief  article  of  export  is  coals  ; and  the  importation  confilts 
of  corn,  flax,  flax-feed,  linen-yarn,  wood,  iron,  allies,  tal- 
low, bark,  hides,  &c.  Kircaldy  is  united  with  Dyfart,  King- 
horn,  and  Burnt-ifland,  in  electing  a member  to  ferve  in  par- 
liament. In  1 801,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  3248,  of 
whom  700  were  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures  ; 13 
miles  north  of  Edinburgh.  N.  lat.  56’  7'.  W.  long. 
3 ’ 91' 

KIRCH,  Godfrey,  in  Biography,  an  able  afironomer, 
was  born  at  Guben,  a town  in  Lower  Lufatia,  in  the  year 
1640.  He  profecuted  his  Rudies  at  Leipfic,  where  he  ac- 
quired confiderable  reputation  by  the  almanacs  which  he 
publilhed.  In  1692,  he  married  Mary  Margaret  Winckel- 
man,  who  rendered  him  much  ufeful  afiiilancc  by  making 
ailronomical  obfervations  for  the  conRrudlion  of  his  Ephe- 
merides.  In  1701,  on  the  e(labli(hment  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Berlin,  by  Frederic  I.,  king  of  Pruffia,  that 
prince  invited  M.  Kirch  to  be  a member  of  the  focietv,  and 
to  take  upon  himfelf  the  office  of  altronomer  in  ordinary, 
with  an  honourable  penfion  for  his  fupport.  He  died  at  Ber- 
lin in  1710,  at  the  age  of  feventy-one  years.  He  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  correfponding  with  all  the  learned  focieties 
of  Europe,  and  publilhed  a variety  of  aftronomical  treatifes, 
which  are  in  confiderable  eftiination. 

Kircii,  Mary-Margaiiet,  wife  of  the  preceding,  was 
daughter  of  a Lutheran  clergyman  at  Panitzfh,  a village 
near  Leipfic,  where  (he  was  born  in  the  year  1670.  Having 
loft  her  father  when  (he  was  only  twelve  years  of  age,  (lie 
was  educated  by  his  fuccclfor,  and  indulged  the  inclina- 
tion which  (he  diicovered  for  the  acquiiition  of  kno  wledge, 
and  particularly  that  of  allronomy.  This  partiality  for  his 
favourite  purfuit  was  a recommendation  to  M.  Kirch,  who 
obtained  her  hand  in  marriage,  and  found  her  a mod  va- 
luable affifiant  in  his  fcientific  labours.  She  was  not  con- 
tented, however,  with  rendering  her  hulband  important 
fer vices,  but  (hewed  herfelf  capable  of  viewing  the  hea- 
vens with  the  eye  of  a difeoverer,  and  in  1702,  (he  iirft  faw 
a comet,  upon  which  M.  Kirch  publiffied  his  obfervations. 
In  1707 , (he  difeovered  a peculiar  Aurora  Borealis,  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  for  the  year  1716.  Thefe  exertions  of  her  ge- 
nius procured  her  the  elleem  of  the  learned  at  Berlin,  not- 
withllanding  which  (he  was  in  very  low  circumflances  when 
her  hulband  died.  She  contrived  to  maintain  herfelf  and 
educate  her  children,  by  conllru&ing  almanacs,  and,  in 
1 7 1 1 , (he  publifhed  a differtation,  intitled  “ Preparations  for 
obferving  the  grand  Conjunctions  of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  See.’’ 


Soon  after  this  (he  found  a patron  in  the  baron  de  Throfick, 
tvho  furnifhed  her  with  apartments  in  his  own  houfe,  adapted 
to  the  carrying  on  her  aftronomical  obfervations.  Here 
fhe  lived  ti'i  the  baron’s  death,  which  happened  about  two 
years  afterwards.  She  now  removed  to  Dantzic,  when 
Peter  the  Great  wifhed  to  engage  her  to  fettle  in  his  em- 
pire. She  preferred  her  native  country,  and,  in  1716,  ac- 
companied her  fon  to  Berlin,  where  (lie  was  appointed  aflro- 
nomer  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  that  city.  She  was 
now  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  royal  family,  and  fe- 
cured  the  patronage  of  fome  of  the  branches  of  it.  She 
died  in  1720,  in  her  fifty-firft  year. 

Kircii,  Christian  Frederic,  fon  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Guben,  in  the  year  1694,  and  difeovered  an  early  and 
very  (bong  bias  for  fcientific  purfuits.  He  commenced  his 
Rudies  at  Berlin,  and  afterwards  continued  them  at  Halle, 
whence  he  made  excurfions,  for  improvement,  to  Nuremberg, 
Leipfic,  and  Prulfia.  He  was  employed  a confiderable  time 
in  the  obfervatory  at  Dantzic,  and  during  his  refidence  here 
the  czar,  Peter  the  Great,  offered  him  an  efiablifhment  at 
Mofcow  ; but  his  attachment  to  his  mother,  who  was  averfe 
from  leaving  Germany,  led  him  to  decline  it.  In  1717,  he 
was  made  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin, 
and,  in  1723,  he  was  chofer.  a correfponding  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  he  (hewed  him- 
felf worthy  of  that  difiindlion,  by  the  frequent  valuable 
contributions  which  he  tranfmitted  to  them  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  died  in  1740,  in  the  forty-fixth 
year  of  his  age.  He  publifhed  feveral  works  connected 
with  allronomy,  which  were  in  confiderable  reputation  at  the 
period  in  which  he  flourifhed.  Moreri. 

KIRCHBACH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Stiria  ; 14  miles  S.E.  of  Gratz. 

KIRCHBERG,  a town  and  cafile  of  Bavaria;  12  miles 
N.  of  Landlhut. — Alfo,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Hoherdohe,  on  the  Jaxt ; 28  miles  W,.  of  An- 
ipach. — Alfo,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Erzgebirg  ; 
fix  miles  S.  of  Zwickau. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  principality 
of  Naffau-Dietz,  capital  of  a bailiwic ; five  miles  S.E.  of 
Dietz. —Alfo,  a town  of  AuRria  ; 1 1 miles  S.  of  St.  Pol- 
ten — Alto,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Rhine 
and  Mofelle,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  difiridf  of 
Simmern.  The  place  contains  772,  and  the  canton  6491  in- 
habitants, in  38  communes. 

KIRCHEAN  Museum  at  Rome,  was  founded  by 
father  Kircher  about  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century. 
This  celebrated  mufeum  is  full  of  ancient  paintings,  vafes, 
gems,  intaglios,  cameos,  and  other  antiquities,  which  are  there 
in  iuch  abundance,  that  a fpcdlator  might  fancy  himfelf  at 
Portici ; but  the  curiofities  which  we  were  moll  eager  to 
fee  and  examine,  were  father  Kircher’s  mufical  indruments 
and  machines  delcribed  in  his  Mufurgia.  They  ivere  almoR 
all  out  of  order  in  1770,  and  in  decay  ; and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  time  has  not  improved  them.  Their  conRrudlion  was 
not  only  curious,  but  manifefied  the  ingenuity  as  well  as 
zeal  of  the  learned  father,  in  his  mufical  enquiries  and  ex- 
periments. 

KIRCHEIM-Bohlanden,  in  Geography , a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Mont  Tonnerre,  and  chief 
place  of  a canton,  in  the  dilb  idl  of  Mayence ; 28  miles 
N.W.  of  Manheim.  The  place  contains  1872,  and  the 
canton  9465  inhabitants,  in  22  communes.  N.  lat.  490  39'. 
E.  long.  7 59'. 

KIRCHER,  Athanasius,  in  Biography,  a celebrated 
mathematician  and  philo fopher,  was  born  at  Fulda  in  the 
year  1601,  and  when  he  was  feventeen  years  of  age  he  com- 
menced his  noviciate  in  the  fociety  of  the  Jefuits,  among 
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whom  he  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  vaft  proficiency  in 
literacure  and  fcience.  Having  finifhed  his  ftudies,  he  was 
feledted  by  his  fuperiors  to  fill  the  chair  of  profeflbr,  and 
taught  philofophy,  mathematics,  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac 
languages,  in  the  univerfity  of  Wirtzburg,  in  Franconia, 
with  great  fuccefs  till  the  year  1631.  During  the  war  be- 
tween the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  and  Guftavus,  king  of 
Sweden,  he  withdrew  to  France,  and  refided  fome  time  in 
the  Jefuits’  college  at  Avignon.  After  this  he  was  called 
to  Rome,  where,  for  fix  yearf,  he  filled  the  poll  of  mathe- 
matical profeffor  in  the  Roman  college,  and  then  undertook 
the  profeflbrlhip  of  Hebrew.  He  died  in  the  year  i63o, 
in  the  eightieth  y ear  of  his  age.  His  works  amount  to 
twenty-two  volumes  folio,  eleven  in  quarto,  and  three  in 
odtavo.  Of  thefe  the  following  are  mentioned  as  tfie  prin- 
cipal, “ Pnclufiones  magneticas  “ Primitiae  gnomonicx 
catoptricae  ;”  “ Ars  magna  lucis  et  umbrae  “ Mufurgia 
univerfalis  ;”  “ Obelifcus  Pamphilius  “ CEdipus  ALgyp- 
tiacus  “ Itinerarium  extaticum  “ Obelifcus  iEgyp- 

tianus  “ Mundus  fubterraneus  “ China  illuftrata.” 

Kircher  was  a man  of  very  extenlive  erudition,  and  of  inde- 
fatigable induflry,  but  the  fubjedls  of  his  ftudious  labours 
were  more  frequently  curious  than  ufeful,  and  a vilionary 
fancy,  rather  than  a cool  judgment  and  accurate  enquiry, 
too  frequently  guided  his  pen.  Whatever  wore  the  (tamp 
of  antiquity  fafcinated  his  attention,  and  he  had  a particular 
pafiion  for  decyphering  hieroglyphical  charadlers,  of  which, 
if  he  could  not  dtfcover  the  true  meaning,  he  was  always 
ready  to  give  what  he  conceived  to  be  a plaulible  one.  He 
had  cclledfed  a rich  cabinet  of  antiquities,  curiofities,  medals, 
mathematical  inftruments,  rare  animals,  minerals,  &c.  for 
the  mufeum  of  the  Roman  college,  the  arrangement  of 
which  was  begun  by  himfelf,  and  liniflied  by  father  Bonanni, 
who  publifhed  a defcription  of  it  at  Rome  in  1709,  in- 
titled  “ Mufasum  Kircherianum,  &c.”  Moreri. 

The  chief  work  of  Kircher,  which  we  (hall  notice  here, 
is  his  “ Mufurgia  Univerfalis,”  dedicated  to  Leopold,  arch- 
duke of  Auftria,  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany,  who  was 
not  only  a patron  of  mufic,  but  an  excellent  performer  on 
the  harpfichord-.  The  Mufurgia  is  written  in  Latin,  in  ten 
books,  occupying  two  volumes  in  folio,  of  which  the  firlt 
contains  feven  books,  and  the  fecond  three. 

The  fubiedls  which  he  treats  are,  chiefly,  the  following  : 
—of  the  propagation  of  found  ; — of  the  elements  of  practical 
mufic; — of  harmonics, or  the  ratio  of  founds; — geometric  and 
algebraic  divifion  of  the  monochord  ; — new  experiments  on 
the  conftrudlion  of  mufical  inftruments  ; — of  melody,  com- 
prehending new  fecrets  for  producing  every  fpecies  of  can- 
tilena ; — a parallel  between  the  ancient  and  modern  mufic, 
pointing  out  the  dignity  of  the  ecclefiaftical  canto  fermo, 
and  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  pathetic  ftyle; — of  compo- 
fition,  or  the  combination  of  founds,  and  application  of  me- 
lody to  poetical  numbers  and  rhythms  in  all  languages; — mu- 
fical wonders  produced  by  latent  means  and  new  experi- 
ments of  various  kinds; — and  laftly,  of  the  various  derivations 
of  mufic  and  the  phyfical  and  artificial  purpofes  to  which  it 
is,  or  may  be,  applied. 

This  work,  which  undoubtedly  contains  many  curious 
and  amufing  fedlions,  is,  however,  difgraced  by  the  author’s 
credulity  and  ill-founded  afiertions. 

Father  Kircher  has  been  very  truly  called  “ Vir  immenfae 
quidem,  fed  indigeftse  eruditionis,”  a man  of  immenfe,  but 
indigefted  learning. 

He  was  always  carclefs  of  what  he  aflerted,  credulous, 
and  inaccurate  ; collecting,  without  choice  or  difeernment, 
whatever  he  found  relative  to  the  fubjeCt  upon  which  he  was 


writing  ; and  adopting  whatever  was  offered  to  him,  true 
or  falfe,  provided  it  contained  any  thing  marvellous. 

His  Mufurgia,  publifhed  at  Rome  in  1650,  is  a large  book; 
but  a much  larger  might  be  compofed  in  pointing  out  its 
errors  and  abfurditics.  Yet  with  all  its  imperfections,  it 
contains  much  curious  and  ufeful  information,  for  fuch  as 
know  how  to  fift  truth  from  falfehood,  and  ufefulnefs  from 
futility  ; for  a confiderable  portion  of  which,  however,  he 
was  obliged  to  Pere  Merfenne,  whofe  “ Harmonie  Univer- 
felle”  appeared  in  1536. 

KmcriER,  Conrad,  a German  Proteftant.divine,  who  was 
fettled  at  Augfburg,  and  was  author  of  a very  learned  and 
laborious  work,  of  confiderable  ufe  in  illuftrating  the  ge- 
nuine fenfe  of  the  holy  feriptures.  This  work  was  intitled 
“ Concordantia  veteris  Teftamenti  Grxcx,  Ebrseis  vocibus 
refpondentes  Simul  enim  et  Lexicon  Ebraico- 

latinum,  &c.”  printed  at  Franckfort,  1607,  in  two  volumes, 
quarto.  This  work,  which  is  a Hebrew  Dictionary  and 
Concordance,  is  ftrongly  recommended  by  father  Simon 
when  'treating  of  the  belt  methods  to  be  adopted  in  under- 
taking any  new  tranflation  of  the  feriptures.  It  contains 
all  the  Hebrew  words  in  the  Old  Teflament,  introduced  in 
an  alphabetical  order,  and  underneath  is  the  Greek  verfion 
of  them  from  the  Septuagint,  followed  by  a collection  of 
the  pafiages  of  feripture  in  which  thofe  words  are  differently 
interp’-eted.  Moreri. 

KIRCHHAMB,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Carinthia,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Tyrol ; 16  miles  N.N.W.  of  Grciffen- 
burg. 

KIRCHHAYN,  a town  of  Hefle  Citflel,  on  the  Wohra, 
containing  more  than  400  houfes  ; 35  miles  S.S.W.  of  Caf- 
fel. — Alfo,  a town  of  Lufatia,  on  the  Little  Elfter  ; 14 
miles  S.  of  Luckau.  N.  lat.  51°  36'.  E.  long.  130  35'. 

KIRCHHEIM,  a town  of  W urtemberg,  on  the  Lauter  ; 

24  miles  N.  W.  of  Ulm. — Alfo,  a town  of  Germany,  the 
capital  of  a lordftiip  belonging  to  the  family  of  Fuggcr  : 

25  miles  E.S.E.  of  Ulm. 

KIRCHLAUTERN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurz- 
burg ; 8 miles  N.W.  of  Bamberg. 

KIRCHPACH,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 10  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Horn. 

KIRCHPERG,  a town  of  Bavaria  ; 13  miles  N.W.  of 
Mofburg. — Alfo,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 8 miles  S.W.  of  Son- 
neberg. 

KI RCHSCHL A.GEN,  a town  of  Auftria,  with  a me- 
dicinal bath  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Zwetl. 

KIRCH WALSEDE,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Verden  ; 11  miles  N.E.  of  Verden. 

KIRCKMAN,  Jacob,  in  Biography , an  excellent  harp- 
fichord-maker  from  Germany,  who  came  to  England  about 
the  year  1740,  and  worked  with  the  celebrated  Tabel,  as 
his  foreman  and  iinifher,  till  the  time  of  his  death.  Soon 
after  which,  by  a curious  kind  of  courtfhip,  Kirckman 
married  his  mailer’s  widow,  by  which  prudent  meafure  he 
became  poflefled  of  all  Tabel’s  feafoned  wood,  tools,  and 
flock  in  trade.  Kirckman  himfelf  tifed  to  relate  the  Angu- 
lar manner  in  which  he  gained  the  widow,  which  was  not 
by  a regular  fiege,  but  by  ftorm.  He  told  her  one  fine 
morning,  at  breakfaft,  that  he  was  determined  to  be 
married  that  day  before  twelve  o’clock.  Mrs.  Tabel,  in 
great  furprize,  alked  him  to  whom  he  .was  going  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  why  lo  foon  ? The  finifher  told  her,  that  he  had 
not  yet  determined  wh<?m  he  fhould  marry,  and  that,  if  fhe 
would  have  him,  he  would  give  her  the  preference.  The 
lady  wondered  at  his  precipitancy,  hefitated  full  half  an 
hour  ; but  he  continuing  to  fwear  that  the  bufinefs  mull  be 
done  before  twelve  o’clock  that  day,  at  length  Ihe  furren- 
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dered  ; and  as  this  abridged  courtfliip  preceded  the  mar- 
riage add,  and  the  nuptials  could  be  performed  at  the  Fleet 
or  May  Fair,  “ without  lofs  of  time,  or  hindrance  of  bu- 
linefs,”  the  canonical  hour  was  faved,  and  two  fond  hearts 
were  in  one  united,  in  the  molt  Cimmary  way  poffible,  juft 
one  month  after  the  deceafe  of  Tabel. 

Kirckman  lived  long  enough  to  ftock  the  whole  kingdom 
with  his  inftruments,  and  to  amafs  great  wealth.  He  had 
no  children,  but  as  many  nephews  hovering  over  him  as  a 
Roman  pontiff. 

Theodorus,  the  father  of  Ifocrates,  was  a flute-maker, 
who  acquired  wealth  fufficient  by  his  employment  not  only 
to  educate  his  children  in  a liberal  manner,  but  alfo  to  bear 
one  of  the  heaviell  public  burthens  to  which  an  Athenian 
citizen  was  liable  ; that  of  furniffiing  a choir. or  chorus  for 
his  tribe,  or  ward,  at  feftivals  and  religious  ceremonies. 

Each  tribe  furnifhed  their  diftindl  chorus  ; which  confided 
of  a band  of  vocal  and  inllrumental  performers  and  dancers, 
who  were  to  be  hired,  maintained,  and  dreffcd,  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  feftival  : an  expence  confiderable  in  it- 
felf,  but  much  increafed  by  emulation  among  the  richer  ci- 
tizens, and  the  difgrace  confequent  to  an  inferior  exhibition. 
The  fluctuations  of  trade  and  public  favour  have  rendered 
the  bufinefs  of  boring  flutes  far  lefs  profitable  at  prefent, 
than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Theodorus.  But  our  harpfichord 
maker,  Kirckman,  who  was  known  to  be  worth  50,000/. 
twenty  years  before  he  died,  doubled  the  profits  of  his  in- 
ftruments, by  becoming  a pawnbroker  and  a ufurer  ; oblig- 
ing young  heirs  with  money  as  kindly,  and  with  as  much 
liberality,  as  a Hebrew. 

At  a time  when  ruin  flared  harpfichord-makers  in  the 
face,  by  the  rage  with  which  mufical  ladies  were  feized  for 
the  guitar,  in  preference  to  all  other  inftruments,  Kirck- 
man hit  on  an  ingenious  expedient  which  faved  himfelf 
from  bankruptcy,  and  reftored  the  harpfichord  to  all  its 
former  favour.  (See  Guitar.  ) He  did  not  live  to  fee 
his  excellent  double  harpfichords  of  lixty  or  feventy  guineas 
price,  fold  at  audfions  for  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds,  and 
the  original  purchafers  turn  them  out  of  their  houfes  as  ufe- 
lefs  lumber.  Bot  fuch  are  the  vicifiitudes  of  this  world, 
that  our  defeendants  will,  perhaps,  know  as  little  about  the 
pianoforte,  as  we  do  now  of  the  lute  or  lyre.  Kirckman  is 
fuppofed  to  have  died,  in  1778,  worth  near  200,000/. 

KIRCUBBIN,  in  Geography,  a poft-town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Down  and  province  of  Ulfter,  fituated  in  the 
pcninfula  of  Ardes,  and  97  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Dublin. 
KIRCUDBRIGHT.  See  Kirkcudbright. 

KIRDORF,  a town  of  Upper  Heffe  ; 34  miles  W.  of 
Caffel. 

KIRENSK,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Jrkutfk,  on  the  Lena.  N.  lat.  57°  40'.  E.  long.  108  14'. 

KIRENSKOI,  atown  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutlk,  on  the  borders,  built  in  the  year  1635,  on  a fer- 
tile foil,  but  now  decaying  ; 1 12  miles  W.  of  Doroninfk. 

KIRGANELI A,  in  Botany,  from  Kirganeli,  a name 
in  the  Hortus  Malabaricus  for  feveral  fpecies  of  Phyllanlhus . 
Juft.  387.  This  genus  is  founded  by  Jufiieu  on  a ft) rub 
called  in  the  iflar.d  of  Mauritius  Bon  de  demoifelle,  and  which 
Commcrfon,  in  conformity  perhaps  to  that  appellation,  def- 
tined  to  commemorate  a botanical  Neapolitan  lady,  Maria 
Angel  1 Ardinghelii,  who  tranfiated  the  works  of  Dr.  Hales 
into  Italian.  Our  fpecimen  from  Cominerfon  is  marked 
Ardinghelia,  and  we  cannot  account  for  Jufiieu’s  paffing  this 
name  over  in  iilcnce.  How  far  the  genus  is  diftindt  from 
Phyl/anthus , or  from  Cicca,  with  which  latter  its  pulpy  fruit 
nearly  accords,  we  are  not  furnilhed  with  materials  fufficient 
to  decide. 


KIRGlllSES,  Kirgeises,  or  Kirgufes,  in  Geography , 
a tribe  of  Tartars,  who  occupy  about  one-half  of  Indepen- 
dent Tartary,  in  the  north.  They  are  alfo  called  “ Kaizaks,” 
and  are  of  undoubted  Tartaric  origin,  fo  that  they  feem  to 
live  in  perfedl  amity  with  their  fouthern  brethren,  the  Uz- 
beks. Thefe  Kirgufes  are  divided  from  Siberia  by  the 
great  Stepp,  or  defert  of  Iffim,  which  is  interfered  by  a 
river  of  the  fame  name.  On  the  weft  of  the  Kirgufes  there 
ftill  remain  fome  tribes  of  Kalmuks,  though  the  molt  of 
them  migrated  from  the  Volga  in  1770,  when  they  fought 
the  proledlion  of  the  Chinefe.  The  Kirgufes  are  fuppofed 
to  derive  their  name  from  the  founder  of  their  horde  ; and 
from  time  immemorial  have  been  claffed  under  three  divifions, 
of  great,  middle,  and  leffer,  though  quite  unknown  to  Europe 
till  the  Ruffian  conqueft  of  Siberia,  at  which  time  they 
nomalifed  at  the  fuperior  Yeniffey  about  the  Yufs,  the 
Abakhan,  See.  ; and  in  the  year  1606,  fome  tribes  of  them 
became  fubje6I  to  the  Ruffian  empire,  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  Barabinzes.  From  that  period,  by  their  pufillanimity, 
their  faithleffncfs,  their  frequent  rebellion,  and  the  fubju- 
gation  of  correlative  nations,  they  have  had  the  charafter 
of  an  extremely  turbulent  people.  The  revolutions  which 
have  thus  been  produced  in  their  political  condition,  induced 
them  to  remove  from  the  Yeniffey  to  the  Oby,  and  gradually 
farther  to  the  weft  and  the  fouth.  They  at  prefent  inhabit 
the  prodigious  defert  between  the  Ural  and  the  Irtyfli,  de- 
nominated by  the  Ruffians  the  Kirghifian  Steppe,  and  bor- 
dering weftward  on  the  Cafpian  and  the  government  of 
Cnucafus,  northwards  upon  the  parts  about  the  Ufa  and 
the  Tobol,  and  eaftwards  on  the  government  of  Ivolhyvan. 
The  great  horde,  defended  by  mountains  on  the  fouth  and 
eaft,  afferted  their  independence  in  repeated  conteils  with  the 
Kalmuks  of  Soongaria.  The  middle  and  little  hordes 
have  acknowledged  the  Ruffian  fovereignty  ever  lince  the 
year  1731  ; but  having  always  been  unfaithful  allies,  and  a 
very  piratical  people,  the  Ruffians  have  been  obliged  to  con- 
ftrudl  lines  of  fmall  forts  along  the  frontier  rivers.  'Each  of 
thefe  two  hordes  is  eftimated  at  30,000  kibitkies,  or  fami- 
lies ; and  fuppofing  the  great  horde  to  contain  60,000,  and 
each  family  to  confift  of  fix  perfons,  the  population  of  this 
wide  region  may  amount  to  720,000  ; but  it  probably  does 
not  exceed  half  a million.  Their  manners  have  been  mi- 
nutely deferibed  by  Pallas.  Their  tents  are  conftru&ed 
of  a kind  of  felt ; their  drink  is  kumifs,  made  of  acidulated 
mare’s  milk.  The  great  horde  is  coniidered  as  the  fource 
of  the  two  others.  Being  fettled  near  the  mountains  of 
Alak,  called  alfo  Ala  Tau,  this  horde  has  been  denomi- 
nated the  Alatanian  Kirgufes.  They  lead  a wandering 
life  from  the  borders  of  the  Uoper  Sirr,  or  Syrt,  near 
Tafhkund,  to  the  Steppe  of  Iffim.  Each  horde  has  its 
peculiar  khan  ; but  the  middle  horde,  when  Pallas  ap- 
proached this  country,  was  contented  with  a prince,  that 
acknowledged  the  khan  of  the  leffer  horde;  and  in  1 777» 
this  khan  of  the  leffer  horde,  wliofe  election  had  been  con- 
firmed by  Ruflia,  was  called  Nur  Hali,  a fenfible  and  equi- 
table prince.  The  features  of  the  Kirgufes  are  Tartaric, 
with  the  flat  nofe  and  fmall  eyes  ; but  not  oblique  likethofe 
of  the  Monguls  and  Chinefe.  They  have  horfes,  camels, 
cattle,  ffieep,  and  goats.  Some  individuals  in  the  middle 
horde  are  faid  to  have  10,000  horfes,  300  camels,  3 or  4000 
ca" tie,  20,000  ffieep,  and  more  than  2000  goats ; while 
fome  in  the  leffer  horde  were  proprietors  of  3000  horfes, 
and  a proportionable  number  of  the  other  animals.  Their 
dromedaries  furniftied  a confiderable  quantity  of  woolly 
hair,  which  was  fold  to  the  Ruffians  and  Bucharians,  being 
annually  clipped  like  that  of  ffieep.  Their  chief  food  is 
mutton,  of  the  large-tailed  fort  ; and  fo  exquifite  is  the 
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Iamb,  that  it  is  fent  from  Orenburg  to  Peterftuirg  for  the 
tables  of  the  palace.  The  lamb-fkins  are  the  mod  cele- 
brated after  thofe  of  Bucharia,  being  damafked  as  it  were 
by  clothing  the  little  animal  in  coarfe  linen.  But  the  wool 
of  the  Iheep  being  coarfe,  is  ufed  only  in  domeftic  confump- 
tion  for  felts  and  thick  cloths.  The  fteppes  fupply  them 
witli  objects  of  the  chace,  wolves,  foxes,  badgers,  antelopes, 
ermines,  weazels,  marmots,  &c.  In  the  fouthern  and 
ealtern  mountains  are  found  wild  fheep,  “ ovis  mufimon,” 
the  ox  of  Thibet,  “ bos  grunniens,’*  which  feems  to  de- 
light in  fnowy  alps ; with  chanoys,  chacalls,  tigers,  and 
wild  affes. 

“ As  the  Kirgufians  regard  one  another  as  brethren, 
they  are  obliged  to  employ  flaves,  being  captives  whom 
they  take  in  their  incurfions.  Their  drefs  is  the  com- 
mon Tartaric,  with  large  trowfers  and  pointed  boots. 
A thin  veil  fupplies  the  place  of  a fliirt,  and  they  com- 
monly wear  two  ffiort  robes.  The  head  is  lhaved,  and  co- 
vered with  a conic  bonnet.  Their  clothes  are  numerous 
and  light,  fo  that  if  they  fall  from  horfeback,  they  are  fel- 
dom  hurt  ; their  faddle-horfes  are  richly  ornamented  ; but 
their  riders  are  fliort  in  flature,  and  their  trowfers  afcend  to 
the  arm-pits,  fo  that  they  refemble  a pair  of  pantaloons  on 
horfeback.  The  ladies  ornament  their  heads  with  the  necks 
of  herons,  difpofed  like  horns.  They  appear  to  be  Ma- 
hometans, though  rather  of  a relaxed  creed. 

“ The  Kirgufians  carry  on  fome  trade  with  Ruffia.  The 
chief  traffic,  which  is  wholly  by  exchange,  is  at  Orenburg, 
but  the  middle  horde  proceed  to  Omlk.  Sheep,  to  the 
amount  of  150,000,  are  annually  brought  to  Orenburg  ; 
with  horfes,  cattle,  lambs,  Ikins,  camels’-wool,  and  cam- 
lets ; fometimes  they  offer  flaves,  Perfians  or  T urcomans. 
In  return  they  take  manufactured  articles,  chiefly  clothes 
and  furniture.  From  Bucharia,  Khiva,  and  Taffikund, 
they  receive  arms  and  coats  of  mail,  which  Ruffia  refufes, 
in  return  for  camels  and  cattle.  They  arc  extremely  fond 
of  the  Kalmuk  women,  who  long  retain  their  form  and 
charms  ; and  often  marry  them,  if  they  will  adopt  fhe  Ma- 
hometan religion.  There  is  an  annual  feftival  in  honour  of 
the  dead.  About  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  this 
people,  who  were  formerly  Shamanians,  became  children  of 
circumcifion,  by  the  exertions  of  the  priefts  of  Turkiftan  ; 
but  Pallas,  in  1769,  found  them  addicted  to  forceries  and 
other  idle  fuperflitions.” 

This  barren  country,  now  inhabited  by  the  Kirgufes, 
has  been  the  fcene  of  confiderable  events  : and  it  is  not  im- 
probable, that  its  numerous  deferts  and  plains  have  been  for- 
merly more  fertile,  at  leaff  in  pafturage.  However  this  be, 
thefe  regions  have  been  held  by  fucceffive  nations  of  high 
repute,  from  the  Maffagcta:  of  early  times  to  the  Turks. 
Pallas,  cited  by  Pinkerton  in  his  Geog.  vol.  ii.  Tookc’s 
View  of  the  Ruffian  Empire,  vol.  i. 

KIRIAN,  amountain  of  Thibet.  N.  lat.  330  12'.  E. 
long.  790  44'. 

KIRIANI,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Livadia ; 
8 miles  S.E-  of  Athens. 

K RILOV,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Novgorod  ; 52  miles  N.W.  of  Vologda. 

KIRIN,  or  Kiren-Oula,  one  of  the  three  grand  de- 
partments of  the  country  of  the  Mantchew  or  Mandfhur 
Tartars,  or  Eaflern  Chinefe  Tartary,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  river  Saghalien,  on  the  E.  by  the  fea,  on  the  S.  by 
Corea,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  province  of  Leao-tong.  This 
country,  which  is  rendered  extremely  cold  by  the  number  of 
forefls  that  cover  it,  is  fcarcely  inhabited;  it  contains  only 
two  or  three  ill-built  cities,  furrounded  by  plain  mud-walls. 
The  valuable  plant  “ ginfeng”  grows  here  ; and  the  em- 


peror fends  hither  thofe  criminals,  who  are  condemned  to 
banifhment  by  the  laws.  The  capital  is  alfo  called  Kirin, 
or  Kerin,  and  is  fituated  on  the  river  Songari,  called  at 
this  place  Kirin,  which  falls  into  the  Saghalien  or  Amur, 
and  was  the  refldence  of  the  Mantchew  or  Mandfhur  general, 
who  was  invefted  with  all  the  powers  of  a viceroy  ; infpedting 
the  troops  and  having  authority  over  all  the  Mandarins  ; 
500  miles  N.E.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  430  48'.  E.  long. 
126’  24'. 

KIRKBY-Lonsdale,  a market  town  and  parifh  in  the 
valley  of  Eonfdale,  whence  its  fecond,  or  diftindtive  name, 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  Lune,  at  the  fouthern  edge  of  the 
county.  It  is  12  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Kendal,  and  252  north 
of  London.  In  the  year  1800,  the  town  contained  260 
houfes,  and  1283  inhabitants.  At  this  place  lvirkby,  bifhop 
of  Carlifle,  repulfed  the  Scots.  He  was  a native  of  this 
town.  Over  the  Lune  is  a curious  bridge  of  three  arches, 
and  in  the  market  place  is  a crofs  of  rather  Angular  cha- 
racter. The  church  is  a large  building,  !2C  feet  in  length, 
by  102  in  breadth.  In  the  church  library  is  the  following 
infeription  : “ This  library,  pulpit,  and  new  loft,  together 
with  the  fchool-houfe,  were  founded  by  Mr.  Henry  Wilfon, 
of  Underly,  who  gave  to  the  colleges  ioco/.  belides  35/. 
yearly  to  feven  poor  fcholars  going  to  Queen’s-college  in 
Oxford  ; and  to  this  church  and  fchool  240/.  ; to  the  poor 
of  Kirkby-Lonfdalc  lordfhip  500/.  ; befides  many  othc  gifts 
to  pious  ufes  in  other  places  : by  all  which,  he,  being  dead, 
yet  fpeaks.”  About  two  miles  from  the  town,  towards 
Lonfdale,  is  Borrow-hall,  the  feat  of  Thomas  Fenwicke, 
efq.  It  is  feated  in  a narrow  dale,  and  nearly  furrounded 
by  mountains.  At  Kirkbyarea  weekly  market  and  three 
fairs,  annually.  Nicholfon  and  Burn’s  Hiitory,  &c.  of 
Weftmoreland,  2 vols.  4to.  1777. 

Kirkby -Mooijide,  a market  town  and  parifh  in  that  part 
of  Yorkfhire  called  the  North-Riding,  England,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  feated  among  the  moors,  or  mountains,  which 
abound  in  that  part  of  the  ifland.  This  town  is  28  mile3 
N.  of  York,  and  233  from  London.  In  the  year  1800, 
it  contained  287  houfes,  and  1396  inhabitants.  By  the 
flatement  in  Domefday-book  the  manor  of  this  place,  then 
called  Chirchabi,  was  one  of  the  heads  of  the  ancient  fa- 
mily of  Stutevilles,  one  of  whom  founded  an  abbey  at 
Keldholone,  about  one  mile  from  this  town.  On  the  top  of 
a hill,  to  the  north-eaft  of  Kirkby,  is  the  feite  of  an  ancient 
building,  faid  to  have  been  the  feat  of  the  abovenamed  fa- 
mily, who  continued  to  relide  here  till  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  The  Nevilles,  lords,  Latimer,  had  alfo  a mnnor-houfe 
here.  George  Villiers,  the  diffolute  duke  of  Buckingham, 
part  of  whole  eftates  lay  here,  and  at  Helmfley,  where  he 
had  a feat,  died  in  a miferable  condition,  in  a mean  houfe 
in  this  town.  Pope,  in  his  Moral  Effays,  has  charadlerifed 
the  place,  and  feverely  reprobated  the  man  in  lines  of  pecu- 
liar force  and  feverity. 

“ In  the  worll  inu’s  worft  room,  with  mat  half-hung, 

The  floors  of  plalter,  and  the  walls  of  dung. 

On  once  a flock-bed,  but  repaired  with  flraw, 

With  tape-tied  curtains,  never  meant  to  draw, 

The  George  and  garter  dangling  from  that  bed, 

Where  tawdry  yellow  ftrove  with  dirty  red, 

Great  Villiers  dies.” 

About  one  mile  weft  of  the  town  is  Kirkdale  church,  an  an- 
cient edifice,  feated  in  a moft  romantic  lituation,  and  noted 
for  an  infeription  over  the  fouth  door.  An  account  of 
this  was  written  by  Mr.  Brooke,  for  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, who  publilhed  the  fame  with  a print  in  vol.  v. 
Archxologia. 
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Kirkby -Stephen,  a market  town  and  parilh  in  the  county 
of  Weftmoreland,  England,  is  featedon  the  weftern  bank  of 
the  river  Eden,  in  a mountainous  part  of  the  country. 
The  town  confilts  of  one  ftreet,  running  north  and  fouth, 
at  the  extremities  of  which  are  profpects  of  the  Helbec 
and  Wildbore  mountains.  Formerly  here  was  a fpacious 
area  for  a market  place,  which  has  been  nearly  covered  with 
buildings.  A market  is  held  here  every  Monday,  and  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  ftock- 
infs.  This  town  is  four  miles  from  Brough,  and  266  north 
of  London.  The  parifli  church  is  a large  building,  and 
contains  fome  old  monuments.  Adjoining  it  is  a handfome 
parfonage-houfe,  built  by  the  late  Dr.  Chaters,  prebend  of 
Durham,  to  whofe  family  the  living  belongs.  In  the  town 
is  a free  gratninar-fchool,  which  has  two  exhibitions. 

Near  Kirkby  are  the  ruins  of  Pendragoncaftle,  which  was 
formerly  the  feat  of  the  lords  Cliiford  : and  about  one  mile 
fouth  of  the  town  are  Wharton  parks,  the  ancient  feat  of 
the  Wharton  family.  This  place  is  deferted,  and  the  houfe 
fa’len  to  decay.  Nicholfon  and  Burn's  Hillory,  See.  of 
Wellmoreland,  2 vols.  ^to.  1777. 

KIRKCALDY.  See  Kircardy. 

K.IRK-CLISS  A,  or  Kifkleesan,  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Romania;  formerly  called 
“ Teffaraconta  Ecclefioe,”  or  forty  churches ; at  prefent 
it  has  neither  walls  nor  churches,  and  but  few  Chriftian  in- 
habitants. It  is  inhabited  by  many  Jews,  who  are  chiefly 
employed  in  making  butter  and  cheefe,  for  which  they 
have  a ready  market  among  their  friends  at  Conftantinople  ; 
30  miles  E.  of  Adrianople. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT,  the  chief  town  of  one  of  theftew- 
artries  into  which  the  county  or  (hire  of  Galloway  in  Scot!and 
is  divided.  Kirkcudbright  is  fltuatedon  the  Solway  Frith, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee,  and,  excepting  as  a market 
town  for  the  adjacent  diftrict,  is  not  eminent  for  any  fpecics 
of  commerce,  manufacture,  or  trade.  The  harbour  is  fafe, 
with  good  anchorage,  and  fheltered  from  all  winds  ; but 
being  a tide-harbour  is  well  fit  for  veffels  that  can  take  the 
ground.  It  was  anciently  a burgh  of  regality,  and  held 
of  the  Douglaffes,  lords  of  Galloway,  as  fuperiors.  On  the 
forfeiture  of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  lalt  lord  of  Galloway, 
in  1455,  it  was  by  James  II.  ereCted  into  a royal  burgh, 
and  is  now  governed  by  a provoll,  three  bailiffs,  and  town- 
council.  In  the  environs  are  many  traces  of  ancient  camps, 
Britilh  and  Roman.  Its  caftle,  the  mounts  and  dikes  of 
which  are  Hill  remaining,  was  evidently  conltruCted  to  defend 
the  entrance  of  the  river  Dee.  In  i8oi,the  number  of  in- 
habitants was  2380  ; 28  miles  S.W.  of  Dumfries.  N.  lat. 
540  53'.  W.  long.  40  5'. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE,  a divifion  or  county  of 
Scotland,  called  the  Stewartry  of  Kirlcudbr'ight,  forms  the 
ealtern,  and  by  far  the  molt  extenfive  portion  of  Galloway. 
The  latter  name  was  anciently  applied  to  an  independent 
principality,  which  included  the  greater  part  of  Ayrfhire 
and  Dumtrieslhire,  but  is  now  limited  to  the  two  counties  of 
Wigton  and  Kirkcudbright.  The  llewartry  is  fituated  be- 
tween £4  40'  and  55d  20'  of  N.  latitude,  and  contains 
882,57  fquare  miles,  on  449,313  Scotch  acres.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  Solway  frith,  which  divides  it 
from  England;  by  Dumfriesflnre  and  the  efluary  of  the 
Null  on  the  eait,  by  the  fame  county  and  Ayrfhire  on  the 
north,  and  by  the  latter,  with  the  fliire  of  Wigton  and  the 
bay  of  that  name,  on  the  wed,  Kirkcudbright  has  no  fub- 
divifions,  except  that  four  of  the  molt  northerly  parifhes, 
Cavefairn,  Dairy,  Kells,  and  Balmaclellan,  are  commonly 
called  the  diftriCt  of  Glenkens.  The  afpeCt  of  the  country, 
Vc/L.  XX. 


however,  affords  a very  natural  divifion  into  two  parts.  If 
a line  be  drawn  from  the  centre  of  Irongray  parifli  to  the 
Gatehoufe  of  Fleet,  all  to  the  weft  and  north,  with  little 
exception,  is  fo  mountainous,  that  it  may  be  very  properly 
termed  a Highland  diftriCt ; while  the  fouth  and  eaft  exhibit 
a fine  champaign  and  cultivated  country.  The  parifhes  are 
28  in  number,  the  whole  population  of  which,  according  to 
the  parliamentary  returns  of  1S00,  amounted  to  29,211 
perfons.  Kirkcudbright,  Gatehoufe  of  Fleet,  Creetown, 
Caftle  Douglas,  and  New  Galloway,  are  the  principal 
towns.  Befides  thefe  there  are  fcveral  cordiderable  villages, 
which  it  will  not  be  neceffary  to  particularize  in  this  place. 
Kirkcudbright:  is  the  county  town,  and  a royal  borough,  as 
is  alfo  New  Galloway.  Creetown,  which  is  fituated  at  the 
upper  part  of  Wigton  bay,  has  lately  been  conftituted  a 
borough  of  barony : fo  likewife  has  Caftle  Douglas,  a 
thriving  village,  not  much  above  thirty  years  old,  but  which 
now  contains  nearly  a thoufand  inhabitants.  Some  attempts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  the  cotton  manufactures  here  ; 
but  the  high  price  of  coals  oppofes  an  almolt  unfurmount- 
alfte  impediment  to  ultimate  fuccefs.  The  fame  circum- 
ftance  operates,  in  no  inconfiderable  degree,  againft  the 
eftablifhment  of  manufactures,  requiring  large  quantities  of 
fuel,  in  every  part  of  the  ftewartry.  Thofe  villages  which 
are  fituated  on  the  coaft,  however,  being  fupplied  with  coal 
from  England,  have  made  more  rapid  progrefs,  even  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  than  could  reafonably  have  been  ex- 
pected. 

Though,  as  mentioned  above,  the  greater  part  of  this 
ftewartry  is  hilly ; yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  contains  few 
mountains  remarkable  for  their  ftze  or  height.  The  molt 
lofty  of  thofe  in  the  weftern  divifion  is  that  called  Cairnf- 
muir,  within  the  parifh  of  Minigaff,  which  rifes  1737  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fea,  and  is  furrounded  by  feveral 
others  of  equal  altitude,  though  lefs  ltriking  to  the  eye, 
from  the  greater  elevation  of  the  circumjacent  * grounds. 
The  hill  called  Cairnbarrow,  in  the  parifhes  of  Anworth  and 
Kirkmabreek,  is  1 too  feet  in  height,  very  little  encumbered 
with  rocks,  and  commanding  a very  beautiful  and  extenfive 
view,  not  only  of  the  ftewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  and  the 
(hire  of  Wigton,  but  alfo  of  the  Ifle  of  Man,  and  the  oppofite 
coafts  of  England  and  Ireland.  Crowfell,  which  terminates 
a lofty  ridge  of  hills  in  the  fouth-eaftern  part  of  the  county, 
was  formerly  one  of  the  alarm-pofts  for  giving  notice  of  the 
incurfions  of  the  Englifh.  The  elevation  of  Douglas-Cairn, 
on  the  fummit  of  this  mountain,  is  faid  to  be  about  1900 
feet,  and  Knockendoch,  which  furmouuts  the  north  wing, 
1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  From  this  range  of 
hills,  the  country  defeends  towards  the  fhore  in  the  moft  re- 
gular and  beautiful  manner,  exhibiting  a delightful  view  of 
well-inclofed  fields  in  a date  of  excellent  cultivation.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  fea,  the  feene  is  of  a very  different  de- 
feription  : the  coaft.  here  being  remarkably  bold  and  rocky, 
difclofes-  from  the  fand,  at  low  water,  fome  grand  and  pic- 
turefque  appearances ; tremendous  and  rugged  precipices ; 
high  and  pointed  fpires,  under  the  bafes  of  which  are  paf- 
fages  refembling  the  form  of  rude  arches  ; large  and  regular 
amphitheatres,  leading  into  caverns,  the  extent  of  which  no 
human  being  has  yet  ventured  to  explore. 

At  this  point,  and  indeed  on  al.moft  every  part  of  the 
coaft  of  this  county,  a great  variety  of  marine  plants  are 
found.  Among  thefe  the  moft  remarkable  are  famphire , 
ufed  for  preferves  cr  pickles  ; and  the  water  polypus , or  fea 
anemone,  which  naturalifts  confider  as  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms : for,  though 
deftitute  of  the  faculty  of  locomotion,  it  poffeffes  a degree 
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of  irritability  and  fenfation  much  fuperior  to  any  other 
known  vegetable  produ&ion.  For  a particular  account  of 
this  very  curious  fubje£l,  fee  the  article  Anemone. 

The  ftewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  gives  rile  to  feveral 
rivers,  bcfides  a number  of  fmaller  dreams.  The  mod  re- 
markable of  thefe  are,  the  Orr  or  Urr,  the  Ken,  the  Dee, 
the  Fleet,  and  the  Cree.  The  Urr,  which  is  alfo  called  the 
Uurr  or  Whurr,  flows  from  a lake  of  the  fame  name,  in  the 
parifli  of  Balmaclellan,  fituated  in  the  didridl  of  Glenkens. 
Hence  it  runsalmofl  directly  fouth,  and  falls  into  the  Solway 
frith  near  the  village  of  Colvend.  This  river  is  navigable 
for  veflels  of  80  tons  burden,  to  the  dillance  of  eight  miles 
from  its  mouth.  By  means  of  it,  therefore,  coals,  lime,  and 
other  articles,  imported  from  England,  are  conveyed  thus 
far  up  the  county,  and  hence  didrib uted  to  the  more  interior 
parts.  The  dangers  and  difficulties,  however,  attending  this 
trade,  owing  to  the  numerous  fand-banks  in  the  channel  of 
the  Solway,  which  are  every  day  becoming  more  extenfive, 
oppofe  powerful  obdacles  to  its  increafe,  either  here  or  at 
any  other  port  on  this  coafl.  One  advantage  pofleffed  by 
this  river,  is  a large  bafon  called  Gibbs-hold,  which  it  forms 
within  land,  about  two  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the 
tea,  where  large  veflels  often  fecure  a fafe  retreat  during 
itormy  weather.  The  Ken,  the  fecond  river  above  men- 
tioned, takes  its  rife  alfo  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
ftewartry,  near  the  borders  of  Nithfdale.  Flowing  hence, 
at  firlt  in  a fouth-wefterly  direction,  it  feparates  the  pariflies 
of  Dairy  and  Cavefphairn  ; then  proceeding  towards  the 
fouth,  w’ith  an  inclination  eallwards,  it  falls  into  Kenrr.uir- 
loch,  and  forms  a junftion  with  the  Dee.  This  river  begins 
its  courfe  among  the  hills  in  the  north- we  item  diviiion  of 
the  county.  After  receiving  the  Ken,  it  flows  towards  the 
Solway  frith,  into  which  it  difeharges  itfelf,  after  paffing 
the  town  of  Kirkcudbright.  The  Dee  is  remarkable  both 
on  account  of  its  breadth  and  depth,  particularly  at  the 
place  called  Kenmuir-loch.  It  is  navigable  to  the  village 
of  Tongland,  two  miles  above  the  town  of  Kirkcudbright  ; 
and,  were  it  not  for  the  number  of  rocks  and  (hallows  w’ith 
which  it  abounds  beyond  this  point,  might  be  made  the 
means  of  introducing  an  inland  navigation  to  the  very  centre 
of  the  county.  A furvey  was  made  fome  years  ago,  with 
a view  to  fupply  the  defedls  of  the  river  by  a navigable 
canal,  but  the  plan  was  not  fuccefsful  in  meeting  the  appro- 
bation of  parliament.  A fmall  canal,  however,  has  been 
cut  by  the  fteward  of  the  county  between  the  Dee  and  a 
lake  called  Carlinwark-loch,  which  is  iituated  above  the 
fhallows  of  Tongland,  and  furnifhes  marie  in  great  abundance. 
The  Fleet  and  the  Cree  are  alfo  navigable  for  feveral  miles. 
The  former  rifes  out  of  a lake  ca  led  Lochfleet,  and  pours 
its  waters  into  the  bay  of  Wigton,  at  a ffiort  dillance  from 
the  village  called  Gatehoufe-of-Fleet.  The  Cree  takes  its 
rife  among  the  mountains  which  feparate  the  northern  part 
of  the  county  from  Ayrfhire,  forming,  for  feveral  miles 
of  its  courfe,  the  boundary  of  the  ftewartry.  It  ferves  as 
a continuation  of  the  navigation  of  Wigton  bay,  and  pro- 
duces fifh  of  various  kinds,  particularly  falmon,  in  great 
plenty. 

Few  counties  can  boaft  of  a greater  number  of  lakes  or 
lochs  than  Kirkcudbright.  With  the  exception,  however, 
of  Eochkcn,  or  Ker.muir-loch,  already  mentioned  as  formed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Ken  and  Dee,  which  is  ten  miles  in 
length,  they  are,  generally  fpeakmg,  of  fmall  extent.  The 
parilh  of  New  Abbey,  in  the  ealtern  dillrift  of  the  ftewartry, 
contains  three  lake  ;,  Lochkendan,  Lochend,  and  Craigend, 
the  two  laft  of  which  are  nearly  a mi  e long,  and  more  than 
one  half  of  a mile  broad.  Lochruttcrn,  which  gives  name 


to  a parifli,  is  of  fimilar  dimenfions.  In  the  centre  of  it 
is  an  artificial  ifland,  nearly  of  a circular  form,  and  fome- 
what  more  than  half  a rood  in  circumference.  It  is  com- 
pofed,  on  the  furface,  of  a vaft  colledlion  of  large  ftones. 
In  Balmaclellan  parilh  there  are  five  lakes.  One  of  thefe, 
though  very  fmall,  is  famous  for  a particular  fpccies  of 
trout,  many  of  which  weigh  ten  Englifh  pounds  each. 
Carlingwark  loch,  in  the  parilh  of  Kelton,  formerly  covered 
116  acres,  but  fince  the  canal  joined  it  to  the  Dee,  it  has 
been  reduced  to  lefs  than  80.  This  loch  contains  an  in- 
exhauftible  fund  of  the  very  bell  fliell  marie.  Before  its  extent 
was  contracted,  there  were  two  illes  in  it,  upon  which  the 
country  people  fay  two  churches  or  chapels  formerly  flood. 
Indeed,  the  tradition  in  the  neighbourhood  is,  t hat  there 
had  been  a town  in  the  loch,  which  was  drowned  or  fwal- 
lowed  up.  The  difeovery  of  an  iron  forge,  on  the  fouth 
ille,  fome  years  ago,  feems  to  give  fome  probisbi  ity  to  this 
idea.  It  was  furrounded  by  the  remains  of  a Hone  building 
or  rampart,  and  communicated  with  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
lake  by  a caufeway  or  road  of  Hones,  fecured  by  piles  of 
oak  wood,  and  having  an  opening  in  it,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  for  a drawbridge.  Several  canoes,  hollowed  by  fire, 
after  the  manner  of  the  American  favages,  and  a large  iron 
mallet,  have  alfo  been  found  in  this  loch.  Befides  thofe  al- 
read  noticed,  there  are  a number  of  fmaller  lakes  in  different 
parts  of  the  county.  None  of  them,  however,  deferve  to 
be  particularized  except  Eoch  Kohn  or  Koan,  which  is 
fituated  in  the  parifli  of  Croffmichael.  It  extends  over 
40  acres  of  ground,  and  is  from  10  to  22  fathoms  deep. 
No  rivulets  or  llreams  flow  into  it,  nor  indeed  has  it  any 
vilible  fource  of  fupply  excepting  the  clouds.  It  nev#t- 
freezes  but  during  the  moll  intenfe  froil. 

This  county  contains  a variety  of  minerals  and  mineral 
fprings.  The  want  of  coals,  however,  and  the  difficulty 
of  (hipping  them,  in  general  prevents  the  former  from  being 
turned  to  advantage.  A rich  iron-mine,  in  the  parilh  of 
Kerrick,  was  wrought  for  fome  time  by  an  Englifh  company, 
but  they  were  at  laft  obliged  to  abandon  it.  A lead  mine, 
however,  has  been  opened,  and  is  Hill  (uccefsfully  carried 
on  in  the  weltern  divifion  of  the  ftewartry.  Both  thefe 
metals  are  found  in  abundance  in  many  other  parts.  Ap- 
pearances of  copper  have  alfo  been  oblerved  ; but  it  is  not 
known  that  any  trial  of  it  has  been  made.  There  is  alfo 
great  plenty  of  limellone,  though  of  an  inferior  quality,  as 
yet  untouched  ; and  a vaft  fund  of  excellent  fhell-marle  for 
manure,  which  is  too  much  negle&cd  by  the  farmers,  and 
lime  exported  in  its  itead,  at  a very  confiderable  experice. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  in  tiiis  county  are  Hill  very 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  in  no  fmall  degree  interelling. 
The  abbey  of  Sweetheart,  or  New  Abbey,  in  a parifli  of 
that  name,  is  a beautiful  lofty  building  in  the  light  pointed 
flyle.  It  was  founded  in  the  13th  century  by  Devongilla, 
the  mother  of  John  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland.  This  llruc- 
ture  Hands  in  a fine  level  field  about  20  acres  in  extent, 
which  is  enclofed  by  a Hone  wall  ten  feet  high,  built  of 
granite  ftones,  fome  of  which  are  of  immenfe  fize. 

Hil’s  caftle  fituated  near  Lochrutton,  and  about  three 
miles  from  Dumfries,  was  one  of  the  many  fortified  places 
.which  belonged  to  the  Douglas  family,  as  lords  of  Gallo- 
way. Edward  the  firit  lodged  here,  on  his  way  to  Kirk- 
cudbright in  the  year  1300.  A tower  and  a few  fmall 
buildings,  which  furround  a fquare  court,  are  all  that  remain 
of  this  edifice.  Buittle  caftle,  the  favourite  refidence  of 
king  John  Baliol,  is  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  parifli  whence  it 
derives  its  name.  The  hand  of  time,  however,  has  nearly 
levelled  it  with  the  ground.  An  old  coin  was  difeovered 
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here  fome  years  ago,  bearing  the  date  1220.  This  neigh- 
bourhood is  remarkable  for  a number  of  vitrified  forts,  the 
nature  and  formation  of  which  antiquaries  have  found  it 
difficult  to  determine  ; and  refpefting  which  various  opinions 
are  entertained. 

One  of  thefe  forts  appears  alfo  on  the  top  of  a fmall  hill 
in  the  parifh  of  An  worth.  The  fummit  forms  an  area  of 
thirty  paces  long  and  twenty  broad,  and  is  nearly  furror.nded 
by  an  irregular  ridge  of  loofe  {tones,  intermixed  with  large 
portions  of  vitrified  matter.  Thefe  ftones  are  of  the  com- 
mon blue  fchidus  kind,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
lie  fcattered  about,  it  would  feem  that  the  fort  has  either 
been  deficient  in  regularity  of  drufture  originally,  or  been 
intentionally  demolifhed.  Some  coins  of  Edward  VI.  and 
queen  Eli/abeth  were  lately  found  near  this  fpot.  ThriefF 
caftle,  which  is  fituated  in  an  ifland  formed  by  the  river 
Dee,  is  famous  for  having  been  the  chief  refidence  of  the 
Douglafles.  A great  fquare  tower  is  all  that  remains  of  the 
once  proud  and  lofty  maifion  of  thefe  celebrated  warriors. 

Lincludden  co  lege  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  IV. 
It  was  originally  a Benediftine  nunnery,  but  afterwards  con- 
verted into  a monaftery,  in  the  chancel  of  which  is  an  elegant 
monument,  erefted  in  honour  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  Ro- 
bert III.  and  wife  to  one  of  the  earls  of  Douglas.  The 
college  is  fituated  upon  a fmall  ftream  called  Cluden,  about 
two  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  river  Nith,  and  prefents 
in  its  ruins  many  marks  of  its  former  magnificence  and 
grandeur. 

Dundrennan  Abbey,  which  Hands  in  the  parifh  of  Ker- 
ricli,  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  Solway  frith,  is 
a'do  a fine  ruin.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1142,  and 
has  acquired  celebrity  as  the  afylum  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scots  after  the  battle  of  Langfide.  Befides  thefe,  the 
dewartry  contains  feveral  other  curious  remains  of  anti- 
quities. The  mod  remarkable  are  the  rocking  Jlone , in  the 
parifh  of  Kells,  which  is  fo  nicely  balanced,  that  it  can  be 
moved  by  the  flighted:  preffure  ; the  monaficry  of  Tongland, 
the  Dun  of  Bareland,  the  moat  of  Urr,  probably  the  larged 
work  of  the  kind  in  Scotland,  and  the  cadle  of  Kennuir, 
fituated  near  the  lake  of  that  name.  To  thefe  may  be 
added  the  tomb  of  king  Galdus,  called  Cairnholy,  laid  to 
have  been  erected  to  commemorate  the  fall  of  that  prince 
in  a battle  between  the  Scots  and  Pifts  about  the  year  82, 
or,  according  to  another  tradition,  in  memory  of  bifliop 
Whitehorn  and  other  gentlemen,  who  were  killed  in  an  ac- 
tion with  the  Englifli  about  the  year  ti^o.  Which  of 
thefe  accounts  is  the  correct  one  it  is  perhaps  impoffible  to 
determine.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  this  dewartry 
was  the  fccne  of  many  fanguinary  conteds,  particularly 
during  the  invafions  of  the  Romans,  and  during  the  conten- 
tions of  Bruce  and  Baliol. 

The  principal  country  feats  in  the  dewartry  are  thofe 
of  the  earl  of  Selkirk,  Mr.  Murray  of  Broughton,  and  a 
large  houfe  built  by  the  late  fir  Samuel  Hannay,  the  ex- 
terior of  which  is  wholly  formed  of  the  mod  beautiful 
granite.  The  chief  produfts  of  this  didrift,  befides  thofe 
already  noticed,  are  fheep  and  black  cattle  for  the  Englifh 
market.  It  has  given  birth  to  few  remarkable  characters, 
except  Thomas  Gordon,  famous  for  his  writings  in  the  Ban- 
gorian  controverly,  and  Paul  Jones  the  celebrated  pirate, 
who  fpread  fo  much  terror  over  different  parts  of  the  coad 
during  the  American  war. 

A very  intereding  and  well  written  account  of  this  dif- 
trift,  was  published  in  1810,  entitled  “ General  View  of 
the  Agriculture  of  Galloway  ; comprehending  two  coun- 
ties, viz.  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  Wigton- 
fhire,”  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Smith,  minilter  of  Borgue. 


KIRKHAM,  a fmall  market  town  and  parifh  in  the 
hundred  of  Amoundernefs,  Lancadiire,  England,  is  fituated 
in  a traft  of  country  called  the  File-lands,  between  the  Rib- 
ble  and  another  fmall  river.  It  is  22  miles  didant  from  Lan- 
cader,  and  225  from  London  ; and  contained,  according  to 
the  return  under  the  population  aft  of  1800,  362  houfes, 
inhabited  by  1561  perfons.  The  chief  trade  is  in  coarfe 
linen  and  fail  cloth.  Here  are  a well  endowed  free-fehool 
for  the  education  of  100  boys,  and  a charity-fchool  for  40 
girls  : two  fairs  are  held  annually,  and  a market  weekly  on 
Tuefdays.  The  Lancader  canal  pafles  by  this  town,  from 
Liverpool.  One  mile  wed  of  Kirkham  is  Ribby-hall,  a 
large  weil  built  brick  manfion,  belonging  to  Jofepli  Hornby, 
efq.  Beauties  of  England,  vol.  ix. 

KIRKI,  a town  of  Grand  Bucharia  ; 100  miles  S.E. 
of  Bokhara. 

KIRKIE,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the  circar  of 
Chandaree  ; 24  miles  S.S.W.  of  Chatterpour. 

KIRKINTULLOCH,  a fmall  town  of  Dumbarton- 
fhire,  fituated  about  nine  miles  from  Glafgow,  and  four  from 
Kilfyth.  The  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  is  carried  over  the 
fmall  river  L'ogie,  about  half  a mile  from  this  place,  by  an 
aqueduft  of  a fingle  arch  of  great  dimenfions,  which  was 
confidered  at  the  time  it  was  built  as  a very  extraordinary 
fpecimen  of  mafonic  art.  Kirkintulloch  is  not  a place  of 
any  importance,  but  the  country  round  it  is  populous  and 
well  cultivated,  and  many  refpedtable  land-holders  of  mid- 
dling fortunes  refide  upon  their  edates,  and  contribute 
much  to  its  improvement.  It  is  a burgh  of  barony,  go- 
verned by  two  bailiffs,  annually  chofen.  In  1801,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  5210,  of  whom  1785  were 
employed  in  trade  and  manufafture.  Its  manufactures  are 
linen  and  cotton. 

KIRK-MOTE,  a fynod.  See  Synod. 

Sometimes  the  word  is  alfo  taken  for  a meeting  in  the 
church,  or  vedry.  See  Mote. 

KIRK-OS  WALD,  in  Geography , a market'  town  and 
parifh  in  the  ward  of  Leath  and  county  of  Cumberland, 
England,  is  feated  in  the  pleafant  vale  of  Eden,  and  is  a 
place  of  fome  note  in  the  early  annals  of  the  kingdom.  The 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Ofwald,  the  king  and  martyr  of 
Northumberland,  is  a large  irregular  building,  evidently 
erefted  at  different  periods  ; probably  at  the  expence  of  the 
Dacre  family,  whofe  arms  appear  in  various  parts  of  the 
building.  Here  is  an  handfome  monument  raifed  to  the 
memory  of  fir  Timothy  Featherdonehaugh,  an  aftive  fup- 
perter  of  king  Charles  I.  He  was  beheaded,  and  his  two 
fons  were  flain  in  the  battle  of  Worceder.'  A defeendant 
of  the  fame  name  refides  near  this  town.  At  the  well  end 
of  the  church  iflues  a copious  fpring  of  excellent  water ; 
which,  in  the  reign  of  Monachifm,  was  deemed  to  poflefs 
miraculous  powers.  The  belfry  tower  dands  on  an  emi- 
nence at  fome  didance  from  the  church.  In  the  town  is  an 
endowed  free  fchool,  and  a meeting  houfe  for  Diffenters.  On 
an  elevated  fpot,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  town, 
are  the  ruins  of  a cafila»  which  Sandford  deferibes  “as  the 
faireit  fabric  that  ever  eye  looked  upon.’’  At  prefent  only 
a fmall  tower  and  fome  vaults  are  all  that  remain  : but  ori- 
ginally it  was  extenfive,  of  a fquare  form,  and  bounded  on 
three  lides  by  a fofs,  and  on  the  fourth  by  a brook.  Hugh 
de  Morville  procured  a licence  from  king  John  to  inclofe 
his  woods  at  Kirk-Ofwald,  to  fortify  his  manor  houfe,  and 
to  have  there  an  annual  fair  and  a weekly  market.  This 
Hugh  was  one  of  the  murderers  of  archbiihop  Becket ; and 
the  weapon  of  afladination  was  kept  for  a long  time  in  this 
fortrefs. 

On  a hill  about  three  miles  from  Kirk-Ofwald,  near  the  vil- 
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lage  of  Little  Ralkeld,  is  a noted  Drnidical  monument,  call- 
ed “ Ijong  Meg  and  her  Daughters.”  It  confiits  of  a cir- 
ctilar  arrangement  of  unhewn  Hones  ; the  circumference  of 
the  circle  is  about  350  yards.  Some  of  the  ftor.es  are  10 
feet  high,  and  from  1 2 to  15  feet  in  girth.  The  (lone  called 
Long  Meg,  about  17  feet  out  of  the  circle,  is  lS  feet  in 
height,  and  nearly  14  feet  in  circumference.  Pennant’s 
Tour  to  Allton-Moor,  4to  Hutchinfon’s  Hiftory,  5tc 
of  Cumberland,  2 vols.  4to.  Beauties  of  England,  vol.  xi. 
8vo.  1802. 

KIRK-SESSIONS,  the  name  of  a petty  eccleiiafiical 
judicatory  in  Scotland.  Each  parifti,  according  to  its  ex- 
tent is  divided  into  fcveral  particular  diltriCts,  everyone  of 
which  has  its  own  cider  and  deacon  to  overfee  it.  A cor.- 
fiftory  of  the  minifters,  elders,  and  deacons  of  a parifh,  form 
a kirk-feffions. 

Thefe  meet  once  a week,  the  minifter  beinm  their  mode- 
rator,  but  without  a negative  voice.  It  regulates  matters 
relating  to  public  workup,  elections,  catechifmg,  vifitations, 
& c.  It  judges  in  matters  of  lefs  fcandal  ; but  greater,  as 
adultery,  are  left  to  the  prelbytery  ; and  in  all  cafes  an  ap- 
peal lies  from  it  to  the  prelbytery. 

KIRKSTALL,  in  Geography , a vidage  in  Yorkfliire, 
was  formerly  a place  of  note,  and  adorned  with  a molt  fplen- 
did  and  richly  endowed  abbey,  of  which  the  ruins  ol  the 
church  prefent  a grand  and  iuterefting  mafs  of  ancient  ec- 
clefiaftical  architecture.  It  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
king  Stephen  for  Ciltercian  monks.  Parts  of  the  original 
building  Hill  remain  : the  columns  of  the  nave  are  rnalhve, 
and  fupport  heavy,  pointed  arches.  The  fide  aides  are 
nearly  perfect,  as  are  alfo  the  nave,  tranfepts,  and  choir. 
At  the  welt  front  is  a fine  door-way  with  a femicircular  arch, 
and  above  it  two  handfome  windows,  curioufly  ornamented. 
O11  the  fouth  fide  are  feveral  ruinous  apartments,  among 
which  the  dormitory  and  fome  other  rooms  are  Hill  covered 
in.  “ Kirkftall  will  he  found  highly  interefting  to  the  pic- 
turefque  traveller,  as  it  affords  a variety  of  fubjeCts  for  the 
pencil,  both  architectural,  and  where  the  ruins  will  unite 
finely  with  the  landfcape.”  This  place  is  three  miles  from 
Leeds,  and  191  from  London  Dayes’  Excurfions  in  York- 
Ihire,  8vo.  1805,  in  which  work  is  a neatly  engraved  view  of 
Kirkftall,  and  an  interefting  account  of  the  piCturefqne  fea- 
tures of  the  country  around  that  grand  pile  of  ruins. 

KIRKULETI,  a river  of  Alia,  which  rifes  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  and  traverfing  the  principality  of 
Guriel,  runs  into  the  Black  fea.  N.  lat.  41  55"'.  E.  long. 
41  ° 25'. 

KIRKUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Rohilcund  ; 35 
miles  S.  of  Bereilly. 

KIRKWALL,  the  chief  or  principal  town  of  the 
Orkney  ifiands,  Scotland,  is  feated  on  the  northern  coaft  of 
the  Main-land,  in  the  latitude  of  59'  9'  N.  and  in  the  longi- 
tude of  2 30'  W.  of  Greenwich,  towards  the  S.E.  fide  of 
the  bay  of  the  fame  name  ; and  is  divided  into  the  old  town 
that  bends  along  the  bay,  and  the  new,  which  ftretches  a con- 
iiderable  way  to  the  fouth.  Its  original  name  appears,  from 
ancient  authorities,  to  have  been  Kirkiovog,  or  the  kirk  on 
the  bay.  The  town  has  only  one  ilreet,  nearly  a mile  long, 
with  many  excellent  houfes  ranged  on  each  fide,  which,  for 
the  ftyle  of  their  building,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  finiftied  and  furnifhed,  may  bear  a comparifon  with  thole 
of  any  fmall  town  in  the  kingdom.  Several  gentlemen  of 
property  refide  here,  and  alfo  a confiderable  number  of  (hop- 
keepers  ; but  the  bulk  of  the  people  is  compofed  of  tradef- 
men,  boatmen,  fervants,  and  day-labourers  : and  when  the 
population  of  the  country  parifh,  which  makes  a fourth  of 
the  whole,  is  confidered,  the  united  parifhes  of  Kirkwall  and 


St.  Ola,  in  which  are  two  eftablifhed  clergymen,  contain,  the 
former  about  two  thoufand,  the  latter  five  hundred  inha- 
bitants. The  town  was  eroded  into  a royal  borough  by 
charters  from  the  Scottifh  fovereigns,  confirming  all  its 
ancient  privileges  : and  all  its  rights  and  advantages  were  at 
la'1  folemnly  ratified  by  ad  of  parliament.  The  govern- 
ment is  veiled  in  a provofl,  four  magillrates,  a dean  of  guild, 
a treafurer,  and  fifteen  other  members,  who  together  com- 
pofe  a council.  In  this  town,  the  (heriff,  the  admiral,  the 
commiffary,  and  the  jultiee  of  peace  courts,  are  alfo  occa- 
fionally  convened  for  the  adminiilration  of  law  ; and  for  the 
cognizance  and  regulation  of  ecclefiaflical  matters  : the  three 
prefbyteries,  of  which  the  provincial  fynod  is  compofed,  and 
l'ometimes  the  fynod  itlelf,  meet  at  leaf!  once  a year,  or 
oftener,  according  to  circumftances.  Here  are  alfo  a cullom- 
houfe,  a poll-office,  and  a ftore-houfe,  into  which  are  col- 
leded  the  rents,  that  are  moftly  paid  in  kind,  of  both  the 
bilhopric  and  earldom,  which  are  generally  let  on  leafe  t (x 
merchants,  who  fometimes  difpofe  of  them  here,  and  fome- 
times  feud  them  out  of  the  country.  Kirkwall,  with  the 
four  northern  burghs,  Wick,  Dornock,  Tain,  and  Dingwall, 
choofe  a burgefs  to  reprefent  them  in  the  Britifh  parliament. 
The  principal  modern  building  is  a town-houfe,  divided  into 
apartments  refpeCtively  appropriated  to  a prifon,  an  affembly- 
hall,  a court  of  juftice,  and  a lodge  of  freemafons.  At  a 
fmall  diltance  are  fchool-houfes  for  the  feveral  branches  of 
education.  Thefe  ftruCtures,  however,  are  but  trifling,  com- 
pared -with  the  relics  of  the  bifliop  and  earl’s  palaces,  the 
caltle,  once  a place  of  great  flrength,  and  the  venerable 
cathedral  of  St.  Magnus  : but  for  nothing  is  the  town  more 
celebrated  than  for  its  excellent  harbour,  which  is  broad, 
fafe,  and  capacious,  with  a bottom  of  clay  fo  firm,  and  a 
depth,  of  water  fo  convenient,  as  to  afford  anchorage  for 
(hips  of  a large  fize,  and  in  great  numbers.  Towards  the 
fouth-eal!  fide,  are  itiil  vifible  the  veftiges  of  a rude  tempo- 
rary fort,  thrown  up  on  an  emergency  by  Oliver  Cromwell ; 
and  on  the  oppofite  fide  another  of  the  fame  kind  has  been 
evidently  marked  out  for  co-operation  in  either  annoying  or 
protecting  the  harbour.  Molt  of  the  lands  in  the  parifh  of 
St.  Ola,  which  furround  Kirkwall,  formerly  made  part  of 
the  temporalty  of  the  bilhopric  of  Orkney,  and  were  fepa- 
rated  at  the  Reformation,  or  on  the  profpedt  of  the  abolition 
of  epifcopacy.  Some  additional  particulars  relating  to  this 
town,  and  to  places  in  its  vicinity,  wi  1 be  given  in  a fubfe- 
quent  article,  under  the  word  Orkneys.  In  the  interim, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  an  interefting  volume  publifhed  in 
3S08,  entitled  “ Hiftory  of  the  Orkney  Ifiands,”  & c.  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Barry  : fecond  edition,  with  corrections  and 
additions,  by  the  Rev.  James  Headrick. 

KIRLAK,  an  lfiand  of  a triangular  form  in  the  Fro- 
zen lea,  about  240  miles  in  circumference.  N.  lat.  71  30' 
to  72  13'.  E.  long.  1210  to  126’, 

KIRMANSHA,  or  Kirmoncua,  a town  of  Perfia,  in 
the  province  of  Irak  ; 145  miles  N.E.  of  Bagdad.  N.  lat. 
34-  35'.  E.  long.  46°  30'. 

KIRN,  a town  of  Fra’nce,  in  the  department  of  the 
Rhine  and  Mofelle,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
triCt  of  Simmern  ; 17  miles  W.  of  Creutznach.  The 
place  contains  ] 240,  and  the  canton  4084  inhabitants,  in 
18  communes.  N.  lat  49°  47b  E.  long.  7 26. 

KIRNBERGER,  John  Philip,  in  Biography,  a Ger- 
man mufician,  much  refpeCtcd  as  a learned  contrapuntift, 
was  born  in  1721,  at  Saalfeld,  in  Thuringia,  a province 
of  Saxony  ; at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Leipfic, 
where  he  fludied  under  Sebaftian  Bach  till  1741,  when  he 
went  into  Poland,  where  he  was  admitted  into  the  fervice 
of  feveral  Polifh  princes  ; and  afterwards  appointed  di- 
rector 
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re&cr  of  the  mufic  at  a convent.  In  175  r,  he  went  to 
Drefden,  where  he  /Inched  the  violin  under  Fickler,  and 
feme  time  after  entered  i-nto  the  fervice  of  the  king  of 
Prnftia,  as  a performer  on  that  inftrument.  About  the  year 
1756,  he  was  appointed  court  mufician  to  her  royal  high- 
nrls  princefs  Amelia  of  Pru/Tia.  The  harpfichord,  which 
was  his  firft,  was  likewife  his  belt  inftrument,  and  his  com- 
pofitions  for  that  and  the  organ  were  very  numerous,  as 
well  as  his  polemical  and  theoretical  writings.  Befides  thefe 
publications,  he  was  editor  of  four  colleftions  of  harpfi- 
chord pieces,  which  included  feveral  of  his  own  ; and  of  all 
thefe  he  marked  the  fingering  according  to  the  rules  of 
Emanuel  Bach. 

During  the  laft  years  of  his  life,  his  knowledge  in  the 
laws  of  harmony  made  him  regarded  as  the  Peptifch  of  Ber- 
lin ; but  being  gifted  with  lefs  temper  than  the  venerable 
organill  of  the  Charter-houfe,  his  cr  tical  quarrels  kept  his 
mind  in  perpetual  perturbation.  Naturally  grave  and  auf- 
tere,  he  was  faid  to  be  rendered  more  four  by  oppofition  and 
difappointment. 

His  fugues  and  church  mufic  are  models  of  corredl  coun- 
terpoint, but  too  elaborate  and  dry  for  the  public.  He  never 
feerns  to  have  afpired  at,  or  thought  of,  facility,  grace,  and 
elegance.  His  ambition  feerns  to  have  been  to  (hew  what 
could  be  done  by  labour  and  ftudy,  which  had  never  been 
attempted  before,  and  which,  when  achieved,  amufed  the  eye 
much  more  than  the  ear.  He  feerns  to  have  created  giants 
which  none  could  vanqui/h  but  himfelf.  His  mufical  infti- 
tutes  manifeft  great  meditation  and  fcience  ; but  will  be 
intelligible  to  none  but  thofe  who  have  already  advanced  far 
into  the  myfteries  of  counterpoint. 

This  profound  mufician,  whofe  knowledge  in  all  the  laws 
and  fubtleties  of  canon,  fugue,  and  modulation,  were*  indif- 
p itable,  but  who,  in  his  latter  days,  appeared  to  be  more 
ambitious  of  the  character  of  an  algebrai/t  than  a mufician 
of  genius,  now  and  then  fuffered  fine  paffages,  and  even 
whole  movements,  to  efcape  him  ; which  proves  that,  like 
his  great  mailer  Seballian  Bach,  if  he  had  condefcended  to  be 
lefs  artificial,  lie  was  po/Telled  of  the  means  of  exciting,  by 
his  abilities,  delight  as  well  as  wonder.  See  his  In/ticutes, 
pp.  242  and  243,  where  the  compolition  is  admirable,  clear, 
neat,  and  pleating.  This  able  profe/for  died  at  Berlin,  in 
1773,  at  ^ie  aSe  hxty-two  years. 

KIRNEE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoo/tan,  in 
Bahar  ; 48  miles  S.W.  of  Arrah. 

KIROLL,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dooab  ; 28  miles 
N.  of  Etaya. 

KIROO,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 24 miles  N.  of  Tomar. 

KIRRIEMUIR,  commonly  pronounced  Kiilamoor,  a 
town  and  pariih  of  Angus-fhire,  Scotland,  is  built  on  the 
S.W.  fide  of  a bill  near  a romantic  glen,  through  which 
flows  the  fmall  river  Gairie.  This  town  is  16  miles  from 
Dundee,  20  from  Arbroath,  fix  from  Forfar,  and  75  from 
Edinburgh-  Here  is  a large  weekly  market  ; and  the 
town  contains  iome  c uiiiderable  manufactories  for  Ofna- 
burghs  and  coarfe  linens.  In  the  year  1792,  tlie  value  of 
thefe  goods,  manufactured  here,  and  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, was  about  30,000/.  Iterling.  The  town  is  a 
burgh  of  barony,  but  the  date  of  its  charter  is  unknown. 
In  the  population  report  of  1800,  this  town  was  returned 
as  containing  949  houfes,  and  4421  inhabitants;  but  it  is 
prefumed  this  total  mull  include  the  whole  pariih,  as  in  a 
previous  cenfus  for  1793,  the  town  is  faid  to  have  com- 
prifed  only  1584  inhabitants.  The  pariih  confills  of  an  area 
meafuring  about  eight  miles  in  length  by  fix  in  breadth,  and 
is  beautifully  diverfilied  by  hills,  dales,  woods,  and  plains. 


At  Kinnordy,  Mr.  Lyall  has  a handfome  feat,  with  fine 
plantations  ; and  at  Clova,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Ogilvie,  the 
woods  are  abundant,  and  ferve  to  beautify  the  afpeCl  of  the 
country.  At  Invercarity  is  a large  caftle  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  Ogilvies.  Sinclair’s  Statiftical  Account  of  Scot- 
land. 

KIRSANAFF,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Tambof,  feated  on  the  Vorona,  which  falls  into  the  Khoper  ; 
56  miles  S.E.  of  Tambof. 

KIRSHEHR,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia, 
and  capital  of  a diftridft  ; formerly  a conliderable  city,  and 
called  “ Diociefaria.”  In  the  vicinity  fait  is  manufactured; 
84  miles  N.  E.  of  Cogni.  N.  lat.  39°  12'.  E.  long. 
34°  1.3'- 

KIRSHETCH,  a town  and  diftricl  of  the  government 
of  Volodimir,  in  Ruflia,  feated  on  a rivulet  that  falls  into 
the  Kliafma. 

KIR80VA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria, 
on  the  Danube  ; 30  miles  S.  of  Gaiatz.  N.  lat.  44^  30'. 
E.  long.  2 70  30'. 

KIRSTENIUS,  Petek,  in  Biography,  a learned  phy- 
fician,  was  born  at  Breflau,  in  Sileiia,  on  the  25th  of  De- 
cember, 1377,  where  his  father  was  a merchant.  Fie  loll 
his  parents  when  he  was  very  young,  but  his  guardians  took, 
good  care  of  his  education,  intending  him  for  his  father’s 
profeflion.  He  early  evinced,  however,  a pafiion  for  letters, 
which  they  did  not  think  proper  to  control,  and  left  him  to. 
indulge  it  to  the  utmoft.  He  learned  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  and  paid  confiderable  attention  alfo  to  the  He- 
brew and  Syriac  ; at  the  fame  time,  as  he  now  began  to  look 
to  medicine  as  his  objeCt,  he  cultivated  natural  philofophy, 
anatomy,  and  botany,  with  the  greateft  alfiduity.  He  after- 
wards iludied  at  the  univerfities  of  Leipfic,  Wittenberg, 
and  Jena,  where  he  was  much  diftinguifhed  among  his  fel- 
low-fludents,  and  determined  upon  farther  improving  himfelf 
by  travelling.  He  had  been  told,  that  110  perfon  cquld  obtain 
a high  rank  in  the  practice  of  phyfic,  unlefs  he  underftood 
Avicenna  ; and  knowing  the  tranflation  of  that  phyfician’s 
work  to  be  bad,  he  had  a ftrong  inclination  to  learn  Arabic. 
To  this  he  was  urged  by  Jofeph  Scaliger  and  Ifaac  Cafau- 
bon,  who  judged  that  he  was  capable  of  rendering  great 
ferv.ee  to  the  republic  of  letters  in  that  way  : and  he  re- 
folved  to  read  not  only  Avicenna,  but  alfo  Mefue,  Rhafes, 
Avenzoar,  Albukafis,  and  Averroes.  This  pafiion,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  him  from  gratifying  the  inclination 
which  he  had  to  travel,  and  he  accordingly  fpent  feven  years 
from  home.  He  firft  went  through  the  Low  Countries  into 
France,  and  thence  to  Switzerland,  where  he  received  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  univerlity  of  Bafle,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four.  He  then  continued  his  travels,  vifiting 
Italy,  England,  and  Spain,  and  reaching  even  Greece  and 
Afia. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Silefia,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
magiftrates  of  Breflau  to  be  direClor  of  tbe  college  and 
fchools  of  that  city.  Bat  he  afterwards  refigned  that  diffi- 
cult  employment,  and  applied  himfelf  entirely  to  the  prac- 
tice of  phyfic  and  to  the  ftudy  of  Arabic,  with  which  he 
became  fo  enamoured,  that  he  refolved  to  promote  the  know- 
ledge of  it  by  eftablifhing  an  Arabic  prefs,  and  employed 
all  the  money  he  could  fpare  in  accompli/hing  that  object  ; 
refufing,  at  the  fame  time,  the  moll  honourable  offers  from, 
courts  and  univerfities,  which  would  have  interfered  with  his 
proiedt.  He  afterwards  retired  into  Prufiia,  ftill  with  the 
intention  of  fulfilling  his  defig  ns,  and  purfuing  his  favourite 
ftudies  ; but  obtaining  tbe  friendfhip  of  chancellor  Oxen- 
ftiern,  he  was  induced  to  accompany  him  in  a journey  to 
Germany.  While  at  Erfurth,  Kirftenius  received  the  offer 
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of  a profefibrfhip,  which  he  accepted.  But  his  patron  in- 
duced him,  neverthelefs,  to  quit  this  univcrfity,  and  to  ac- 
company him  to  Sweden,  where  he  was  appointed  profeffor 
of  medicine,  in  1636,  and  foon  afterwards  phyfician  to  the 
queen.  His  conftitution,  however,  was  confiderably  im- 
paired, and  he  did  not  enjoy  thefe  advantages  above  four 
years  ; for  he  died  on  tire  eighth  of  April,  1640,  in  the 
iixty-third  year  of  his  age.  The  epitaph,  infcribed  by 
Schroer  to  his  memory,  eulogizes  his  extraordinary  know- 
ledge of  languages,  of  which,  it  is  there  faid,  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  twenty-fix. 

He  publifhed  feveral  works,  for  which  divines  are  as 
much  indebted  to  him  as  thofe  of  his  faculty.  Thefe  are, 
I.  “ Grammatica  Arabica.” — 2.  “ Tri'a  Specimina  Cha- 
ra&erum  Arabicorum.'’ — 3.  “ Decas  facra  Canticorum  et 
Carminum  Arabicorum  ex  aliquot  MSS.  cum  Latina  ad 
verbum  interpretatione.” — 4.  “ Vitae  quatuor  Evangelifta- 
rum  ex  Antiquiflimo  Codice  MS.  Arabico  erutre.  ” — 

5.  “ Liber  fecundus  Canonis  Avicennae,  typis  Arabicis  ex 
MSS.  editus,  et  ad  verbum  in  Latinum  tranflatus,  &c.” — 

6.  “ Liber  de  vero  Ulu  et  Abufu  Medicinte.” — 7.  “ Hy- 

potypofiy,  five,  Informatio  Medicos  Artis  ftudiofo  perutilis, 
aliquandiu  in  Pharmacopolio  verfaturo.” — 8.  “ Nota  in 

Evangelium  S.  Matthasiex  collatione  Textuum  Arabicorum, 
Syriacorum,  ^Egyptidcorum,  Grascorum,  et  Latinorum.” — 
g.  “ Epiftola  S.  Judae  ex  MSS.  Heidebergenfi  Arabic#  ad 
verbum  tranflata,  &c.”  Hutchinfon  Biog.  Med.  Eloy. 
Di<ft.  Hift. 

Kirstenius,  George,  alfo  a phyfician,  was  born  at 
Stettin,  in  January,  1613.  He  purfued  his  ftudies,  during 
feveral  years,  at  Jena  and  Strafburg,  and  afterwards  tra- 
velled through  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries.  He  was 
invited  to  profefiional  chairs  in  the  universities  of  Gripfwald 
and  Derp  ; but  the  political  troubles  of  the  times  prevented 
him  from  accepting  them  : he  determined  at  length  to  fettle 
at  his  native  place,  and  contented  himfelf  with  a profeffor- 
fliip  in  the  Royal  College  of  Stettin.  He  died  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1660.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  pafled 
in  ufeful  refearch,  and  he  obtained  a high  reputation  in  his 
profeffion.  He  left  feveral  learned  efTays,  in  Latin,  on  the 
fecretion  of  milk,  on  wounds  of  the  head,  on  the  fight, 
fmell,  tafte,  See.  which  were  efteemed  in  their  day  ; and  he 
publifhed  alfo  the  following  works  : “ Oratio  de  Medicinos 
dignitate  et  prasftantia,”  1647. — “ Adverfaria  et  Animad- 
verliones  in  Joannis  Agricoloe  Commcntarium  in  Poppium  et 
Chirurgiam  parvam,”  1648. — “ Difquifitiones  Phytolo- 
gicse,”  1651.  Eloy.  Diet.  Hift. 

KIRTI,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  a name  of  Parvati,  the 
confort  of  Siva. 

KIRTLE,  a term  ufed  for  a ftiort  jacket  ; alfo  for  a 
quantity  of  flax,  about  a hundred  weight. 

KIRTON,  or  Kirktown,  in  Geography,  a large  village 
and  parifli  in  the  divilion  of  Holland,  and  county  of  Lincoln, 
England,  has  been  a place  of  confiderable  fize  and  importance, 
but  from  having  loft  its  weekly  market,  and  being  out  of  a 
public  road,  and  divefted  of  manufactures,  is  now  reduced  to 
the  rank  of  a village.  In  the  year  1 800,  it  contained  269 
houfes,  and  1238  inhabitants.  Kirton  has  long  been  famed 
for  its  large  and  elegant  church,  which  was  formerly  col- 
legiate, and,  according  to  fome  writers,  was  built  by  Alex- 
ander, bilhop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  I. 
This  ftatement  is,  however,  evidently  erroneous,  for  the 
ftyle  of  architefture  marks  it  to  be  as  late  as  the  early  part 
.of  the  151b  century.  Being  much  injured  by  negledt,  and 
larger  than  neceflary  for  the  papulation  of  the  parifli,  the 
chancel,  tower,  and  tranfepts  were  taken  down  in  the  year 
i8o6.  A new  tower  was,  however,  ere&ed  at  the  weft  end 


of  the  church  with  the  original  materials.  At  the  weftern 
end  of  the  nave  is  a femicircular  arch,  probably  of  the  age 
of  the  bilhop  above  named.  In  the  church  is  a handfome 
oCtangular  font,  on  the  pedeftal  of  which  is  an  infeription. 
Hating,  that  it  was  made  for  Alaum  Burton,  in  the  year 
1405.  Beauties  of  England,  vol.  ix.  1807. 

Kirton  Lindfay,  a market  town  and  parifli  in  the  wapen- 
take of  Corringham,  in  Lindfay  divilion  of  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  England,  is  fituated  20  miles  from  Lincoln,  and 
147  from  London.  The  inhabitants  were  returned  under 
the  population  aCt  as  1092,  the  houles  as  243.  Dr.  Stuke- 
ley  ftates,  that  John  of  Gaunt  had  a palace  here.  At  this 
place  Mr.  Pegge  places  the  Sidnaceller  of  .the  Romans. 
See  Gough’s  edition  of  Camden  s Britannia,  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 
ed.  1789. 

KIRWANI,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Den- 
tela,  in  which  Mr.  Park  faw  fome  iron  fmeiiing-furnaces  ; 
20  miles  W.  of  Baniferile.  N.  lat.  12  30'.  W.  long.  ii°. 

KIRWEILER,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Rhine;  15  miles  N.  of  Straftmrg.  — Alfo,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Mont  Tonnerre ; 
18  miles  S.  of  Lauterburg. 

KIRZAK,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  Vla- 
dimir ; 48  miles  W.S.W.  of  Vladimir. 

KIS,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  by  fome  people  to 
the  common  pyrites  ; and  by  others  to  a peculiar  kind  of  it, 
containing  copper,  and  a fmall  quantity  ot  filver. 

KISAK,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  near  the  S.W.  coaft  of 
Eaft  Greenland.  N.  lat.  59  51'.  W.  long.  45b 

KISERYA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar ; 32  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Bettiah.  N.  lat.  26  20’.  E.  long.  85°  6'. 

KISH,  or  Kesh,  a poft-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Fermanagh  ; 93  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Dublin. 

Kish,  a fand-bank  in  the  Irifli  fea,  about  fix  miles  long, 
and  hardly  one  wide  ; 7 miles  from  the  coaft  of  the  county 
of  Dublin.  N.  lat.  530  15'.  W.  long.  50  54'. 

KISHCORRAN  Mountains,  a long  ridge  of  moun- 
tains in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  county  of  Sligo,  Connaught, 
Ireland,  on  the  fummits  of  moll  of  which  are  very  large 
cairns.  Beaufort. 

KISHENAGUR,  a circar  of  Bengal,  lying  on  the  E. 
fide  of  the  Hoogly,  about  1 10  miles  long,  and  from  7 to 
30  broad. — Alio,  the  capital  of  this  circar  ; 45  miles  N. 
of  Calcutta.  N.  lat.  23°  23'.  E.  long.  88  38. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Hindooftan  ; 15  miles  S.  of  Aeimere. 

KISHMA,  Kisiimish,  Kifmtch,  or  Dsjijme,  the  largeft 
ifland  in  the  Perfian  gulf,  30  miles  long  and  from  fix 
to  eight  broad.  A narrow  channel  feparates  it  from  the 
continent  of  Perfia,  navigable,  but  dangerous,  on  account 
of  pirates.  This  ifland  contains  three  or  four  towns  or 
villages,  one  of  which,  on  the  N.  coaft,  is  called  by  the 
fame  name.  N.  lat.  26’  54'.  E.  long.  56°  50'. 

KISHNUKOOD,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Segeftan  ; 36  miles  W.  of  Candahar. 

K1SHTAC,  an  ifland  in  the  N.  Pacific  ocean,  E.  of 
Foggy  Cape,  oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  Cook’s  river  ; about 
100  miles  long,  and  from  30  to  50  broad.  N.  lat.  37°  to 
58  40'.  W.  long.  1520  30'  to  154*  go'. 

KISHTEWAR,  a country  of  Alia,  lying  S.E.  of 
Cafhmcre,  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Chunaub.  Its 
capital,  called  Mundul,  or  Mundul-Muder,  is  fituated  about 
three  cofles  E.  of  this  river. 

KIS1-HISAR,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bul- 
garia ; 36  miles  N.E.  of  Sofia. 

KISILE-DARI A.  See  Kiiesil. 

KISKEM ANITAS,  a river  of  America,  which  is  a 
- branch 
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branch  of  the  Alleghany,  into  which  it  difcharges  itfelf. 
N.  lat.  40°  40'.  W.  long.  790  42',  in  Wedmoreland 
county,  Pennfylvania.  Its  headwaters  are,  Little  Cone- 
maugh  and  Stone  creek,  which  after  their  junction  affume 
the  name  of  Conemaugh  river.  After  receiving  other  waters 
it  takes  the  name  of  Kifkemanitas.  It  is  navigable  for  bat- 
teaux  40  or  50  miles,  and  good  portages  are  found  between 
it  and  Juniatta  and  Potowinac  rivers.  Coal  and  fait  are 
diicovered  in  the  vicinity  of  thefe  rivers. 

KISKIN-Ostrog,  a town  of  RufTia,  in  the  peninfula 
of  Kamtfchatka ; 52  miles  W.  of  Verchnei-Kamtfchat- 
Ikoi. 

KISKO,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Nyland  ; 
12  miles  N.  of  Eknas. 

K1SLAK,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw  ; 20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Braclaw. 

KISLAR.  See  Kizliar. 

KISMA,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ghilan ; 
21  miles  W.N.W.  of  Redid. 

KISMALO,  a town  of  Hungary  ; 12  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Gran. 

K1SSABATTY,  a town  of  Bengal ; 22  miles  S.E.  of 
Burdwan.  N.  lat.  23°  2'.  E.  long.  88'  i8f. 

KISSAMOS,  a fmall  town,  formerly  the  harbour  of 
“ Aptera,”  which  gives  name  to  a didritt  or  province  in 
the  north-weftern  part  of  the  ifland  of  Crete.  This  town 
would  be  of  fome  importance,  if  the  pachas  had  not  pro- 
hibited the  exportation  of  thp  commodities  of  the  ifland, 
except  from  the  chief  place  of  their  government.  This  pro- 
vince is  one  of  the  bell  cultivated  and  moil  productive  of 
the  ifland  ; it  furnifhes  a tolerably  large  quantity  of  oil  and 
wine  ; it  produces  honey,  wax,  and  filk  ; but  little  barley 
and  wheat.  Its  mountains  are  for  the  mod  part  wooded  ; 
and  among  the  trees  are  fcattered  many  common  and  holm 
oaks,  the  acorns  of  which  allow  the  Greeks  to  breed  a large 
number  of  hogs.  Here  are  alfo  many  carob-trees,  whofe 
fruits  are  carried  to  Canca.  In  this  province  the  vine  de- 
f rves  attention,  which  produces  grapes  with  one  hoeing  and 
without  any  manure.  The  wine  of  Kiffamos  is  a claret, 
fpirituous,  and  of  a tolerably  good  quality.  As  it  is  not 
an  article  of  commerce,  the  Greeks  convert  a part  of  it 
into  brandy  for  their  winter  dock.  On  the  gulf  of  Kiffa- 
mos  is  a quarry  of  beautiful  gypfum.  The  fort  of  “ Gra- 
bufa,”  ii  mated  on  a deep  iflet,  at  the  mod  weflern  and 
northern  part  of  Crete,  is  comprifed  in  the  didriCl  of  Kif- 
famos.  The  junction  of  thefe  fmall  iflands  and  an  advanced 
cape  form  a natural  harbour,  in  which  the  larged  fhips  an- 
chor in  fafety.  The  population  of  the  Turks  of  Kiifamos 
is  edimated  at  upwards  of  a third  of  the  inhabitants.  See 
Candia. 

K1SSEE,  or  Kissey,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country 
of  Sierra  Leona,  at  the  head  of  a river  of  the  fame  name, 
eight  journeys  from  Teembo.  According  to  Dr.  Afzelius 
the  town  of  Kiffey  may  be,  in  direct  didance,  about  36  geo- 
graphical miles  to  the  £LE.  by  E.  of  Sierra  Leona. 

KISSEL,  John  Van,  in  Biography,  a painter  of  por- 
traits and  (till  life.  He  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1G26. 
Nature  was  his  guide  in  the  practice  of  the  art  he  profeffed, 
and  it  was  his  condant  cuflom  to  make  iketches  of  all  his  vari- 
ous productions  at  the  different  feafons  of  the  year  ; merely 
fetching  fome,  and  colouring  and  even  modelling  others  ; 
by  thefe  means  he  poffeffed  a large  dock  of  things  ready  to 
his  hand  for  eompofition,  and  he  executed  them  with  great 
tade  and  delicacy. 

He  demanded  fo  high  a price  for  his  productions,  that 
few  could  purchafe  them.  Among  thofe  who  did  was  the 
is*  g of  Spain,  who,  after  1 laving  obtained  many  of  his 
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works,  at  lad  gained  poffefiion  of  the  painter  alfo.  He 
was  appointed  painter  to  the  queen  of  Spain,  and  was  re- 
tained in  her  fervice  as  long  as  he  lived. 

His  portraits  are  very  highly  edeemed,  being  executed 
with  a light  free  touch,  and  a tone  of  colour  that  very 
much  refembles  Vandyke’s.  He  died  in  1708,  at  the  age 
of  82. 

KISSELPOUR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bengal  ; 
35  miles  S.S.W.  of  Doefa.  N.  lat.  220  32'.  E.  long. 

84=41'- 

KISSER,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Tunis;  t8  miles  S.E. 
of  Sbeah. 

KISSI,  St.,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 
N.  lat:  3&;  43'.  E.  long.  24=  10'. 

KISSIMA,  a town  of  Japan  ; 45  miles  N.  of  Nan- 
gafaki. 

KISSINGEN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg, 
on  the  Saal,  in  the  environs  of  which  are  fome  medicinal 
and  fait  fprings ; 24  miles  N.  of  Wurzburg.  N.  lat. 
50=  14  . E.  long.  io°  17'. 

KISSOREGUNGE,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Bun- 
delcund  ; 18  miles  S.E.  of  Chatterpour. 

KISSUNPOUR,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Bahar ; 11 
miles  N.  W.  of  Bahar. 

KIST,  a word  ufed  by  Paracelfus  as  the  name  of  a 
weight,  equal  to  14  grains. 

KlSTNA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the 
Carnatic. 

KISTNABARAM,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Myfore  ; 
13  miles  S.  of  Tademeri. 

KISTNAGHERI,  a town  and  fortrefs  of  Hindoodan, 
in  the  Myfore  country  ; 90  miles  E.  of  Seringapatam.  N, 
lat.  12°  30'.  E.  long  78°  22'. 

KISTNAGUR,  a town  of  Bengal;  24  miles  N.  of 
Goragot. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bengal ; 16  miles  S.  of  Na- 
gore.  N.  lat.  22°  52'.  E.  long.  87°  21'. 

KlSTNA H,  a river  of  Hindoodan,  which  rifes  in  the 
mountains  of  Vifiapour,  about  20  miles  from  Sattarah,  and 
after  obliquely  traverfing  almod  the  whole  extent  of  Hin- 
doodan, from  W.  to  E.,  difcharges  itfelf,  by  feveral  mouths, 
into  the  gulf  of  Bengal,  between  Mafulipatam  and  Niza- 
patam,  in  the  circar  of  Guntoor.  The  Godavery  and  Kiff- 
nah,  approaching  one  another  in  their  defeent  towards  the 
fea,  inclofe  a traCt  of  country,  for  an  account  of  which, 
(fee  Delta.)  The  iflands,  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the 
Kidnah,  are  very  fertile,  and  produce  grain,  excellent  tim- 
ber, and  fome  of  the  bed  tobacco  in  India  ; and  befides,  the 
low  grounds,  which  at  fpring  tides  are  overflown,  produce 
a flirub  of  great  ufe  in  dyeing  chintzes  and  callicoes. 

KIS  PNAPORAM,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the  Car- 
natic ; 23  miles  W.N.W.  of  Tritchinopoly. 

KISTNAPORUM,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Gol- 
conda ; 48  miles  S.  of  Hydrabad. 

KlSTNA  VERA.  M,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  at  the 
mouth  of  a river,  which  runs  into  the  bay  of  Bengal;  13 
miles  S.E.  of  Nellore.  N.  lat.  14°  16'.  E.  long.  8o°  11'. 

KISTVAEN,  or  Cist-Vaen,  in  Britijh  Antiquities,  a 
done  ched,  coffin,  or  cavity  for  the  interment  of  the  hu- 
man body,  after  its  deceafe.  Many  antiquarians  have  con- 
founded this  fubjedt  with  the  Cromlech,  and  have  thus 
confufed  their  readers,  and  indeed  have  bewildered  them- 
felves.  Some  even  call  the  perpendicular,  or  danding  dones 
of  the  Cromlech,  by  the  appellation  of  Kidvaen,  and  the 
horizontal,  or  covering  done,  the  Cromlech.  This  is  mul- 
tiplying terms  without  meaning  or  utility.  Kidvaen  is  a 
compound  word  from  the  Britifh  language,  and  literally 
dignifies  a ched  of  done  ; i.  e.  Cijl,  a chelt  or  coffer,  and 

Vaeu , 
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Vaen , from  Macn , a flone  : the  m in  Britijh  being  com- 
monly changed  to  v in  compofition.  The  Kiflvaen  decidedly 
differs  from  the  Cromlech,  the  firfl  being  always  immerfed, 
or  covered  over  with  many  ffones,  when  the  whole  is  called 
cairn,  or  by  a heap  or  mound  of  earth,  which  is  called  bar- 
row.  Mr.  Owen  defcribes  the  Cillvaen  “ as  a kind  of  cell 
formed  by  placing  'four  flat  floncs  together  in  a fquarc, 
with  another  laid  on  the  top  for  a cover.’’  In  fome  inflances, 
however,  the  cifl  is  formed  by 'five,  fix,  or  feven  flones, 
railed  on  their  edges,  and  covered  by  two  or  three  flat  Hones. 
In  Berk  (hire,  near  the  track  of  the  ancient  Ridge-way,  on 
the  downs,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  White-horfe  Hill,  are  fome 
remains  of  a monument  of  this  clafs.  The  upper  part  of  a 
barrow  being  removed,  feveral  large  flones  wete  difeovered, 
fome  of  which  were  fet  up  edge-ways,  and  others  placed 
flat,  or  horizontally.  Three  of  large  dimenfiens  formed 
the  fides  and  end  of  a cell,  which  was  nine  feet  from  ealt 
to  well,  by  about  fix  feet  from  north  to  fouth.  At  the 
mouth,  or  entrance  towards  the  weft,  were  two  upright 
flones,  forming  jambs,  between  which  was  a paffage  to  the 
cifl.  Several  other  flones  were  placed  near  the  entrance, 
and  the  barrow  appeared  to  have  been  furrounded  with  a 
.circle  of  floncs.  (See  Beauties  of  England,  vol.  i. ) “ In 

the  various  practice  of  the  Britons,  the  Cillvaen  fometimes 
contained  the  urn  which  preferved  the  precious  allies  of  the 
deceafed  ; but  it  often  contained  thealhes  and  bones  without 
any  urn.”  (Caledonia,  by  Chalmers,  vol.  i.  p.  84.)  Toland 
thinks  that  Killvaens  were  altars  for  facrifice : and  fome  wri- 
ters have  conjectured  that  they  were  intended  for  cells,  or 
dungeons  to  confine  prifoners.  “ In  Cornwall,  and  elfewhere, 
wc  find  Killvaens  (of  an  area  equal  to  the  fize  of  the 
human  body)  confiding  of  fide  flones  pitched  on  end,  with- 
out any  covering  flone  : thefe  certainly  once  inclofed  bones 
of  the  dead,  though  now  generally  dug  up  to  fearch  for 
money.”  Borlafe’s  “ Antiquities  of  Cornwall,”  p.  228  : 
fee  alfo  p.  • 22 3.  Gough,  in  his  “ Sepulchral  Monuments 
of  Great  Britain,”  vol.  i.  p.  16,  &c.  has  given  accounts  of 
the  contents  of  feveral  Killvaens.  See  alfo  Stukeley’s 
“ Abury”  and  “Stonehenge.”  King’s  “ Munimenta  An- 
tiqua,”  vol.  i.  pp.  232.  233.  267.  Rowland’s  “ Mona  An- 
tiqua.”  Davies'  Mythology  and  Rites  of  the  Druids,” 
p.  394.  “ Archieologia,”  vol.  ii.  pp.  236.  362. — iii.  116. 

— iv.  114. — xii.  328. — xiv.  227.  Jamiefon’s  Etymological 
Dictionary.  Douglafs’s  “ Nenia  Britannica,”  folio. 

KISWARDA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hungary;  17 
miles  E.  of  Tokay. 

KISZ  liNAU,  or  Kitznu,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Moldavia  ; 72  miles  E.  of  Jafli;  N.  lat.  470  13'.  E. 
long.  29°  30'. 

KIT,  in  Mafic,  the  name  of  a fmall  violin  of  fuch  form 
and  dimenfion  as  to  be  capable  of  being  carried  in  a cafe  cr 
iheath  in  the  pocket.  Its  length,  mcafuring  from  the  ex- 
tremities, is  about  fixteen  inches,  and  that  of  the  bow  about 
feventeen.  Small  as  this  inftrument  is,  its  powers  are  co- 
extenlive  with  thofe  of  the  violin. 

Kit,  in  Laboratory  Works,  a compofition  made  of  refin 
qlb.,  pitch  6lb.,  bees-wax  6lb.,  and  tallow  ilb.,  ufed  for 
the  lall  covering  of  carcafies.  This  is  ufed,  when  previoufly 
pounded  and  rendered  completely  liquid. 

Kit  is  likewife  ufed,  among  dragoons,  to  denote  their  lot 
of  neceflaries,  collefted  and  packed  up  in  a fmall  compafs. 
The  term  is  alfo  applied,  among  the  infantry,  to  the  con- 
tent§  of  a foldier’s  knapfack. 

Kit,  in  Rural  Economy,  in  fome  places,  A name  given  to 
a milking-pail  or  veflel  in  the  form  of  a churn,  with  two 
ears  and  a cover,  ufed  to  convey  milk  in  by  horfes  or  other 
means,  in  country  fituations. 


KITAIBELIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named,  by  Willjcnow, 
in  honour  of  Dr.  Kitaibel,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  fplen- 
did  work,  entitled  Plants  Rariores  Hungariee , which  was 
publilhed  in  imitation  of  Jacquin’s  Flora  Aufriaca.  and  in- 
tended as  a continuation  or  fequel  of  that  book.  Willd. 
Nov.  Aft.  Soc.  Nat.  Scrut.  Berol.  v.  2.  107. — Curt.  Mag. 
t.  Sat.  Clafs  and  order,  Monade/phia  Polyandria.  Nat. 
Ord.  Columnifera,  I, inn.  Malvacea,  JuiT. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  double;  the  outer  one  feven,  or  nine- 
cleft.  Capfules  fingle-feeded,  forming  a roundifh,  five- 
lobed  head. 

1.  K.  vilifoUa.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  800.  Waldft.  et 
Kitaib.  PI.  Rar.  Hung.  v.  1.  29.  t.  31. — A native  of 
Sclavonia.  This  plant,  when  wHd,  rifes  to  the  height  of 
feven  or  eight  feet,  and  is  entirely  covered  with  fmall  vifeid 
glanduliferous  hairs.  Stem  round,  even,  not  flriated.  Leaves 
alternate,  on  footflalks,  flve-lobed,  unequally  toothed  ; t he 
intermediate  lobe  longer  than  the  reil,  pointed.  Footfalls 
round,  the  lower  ones  as  long  as  the  leaves,  the  upper 
(horter.  Stipu/as  ovate,  rather  heart-{haped,  bifid.  Flowers 
axillary,  generally  about  three,  pedunculated.  Inner  calyx 
villofe,  fmaller  than  the  outer  one.  Petals  white,  vvedge- 
fliaped,  truncate,  a little  fmaller  than  the  fegments  of  the 
outer  calyx. 

KITANESJO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  on  the 
N.W.  coall  of  the  ifland  of  Niphon.  N.  lat.  36'  40'. 
E.  long.  1373  30'. 

KI-TCHANG,  a town  of  Corea;  63  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Kang-tcheou. 

KITCHEN,  a room  appropriated  to  the  dreffing  of 
meat,  and  furnilhed  with  fuitable  accommodations  and  uten- 
fils  for  that  purpofe.  See  Building. 

The  kitchen  in  the  king’s  houlhold  is  under  the  direftion 
and  management  of  a clerk-comptroller,  who  has  a falary 
of  300/.  a-year,  fubordinate  clerk  at  23c/.  a-year,  firfl  cleric 
at  130/.  a-year,  junior  clerks,  two  mafter-cooks,  the  falary 
of  the  firfl  being  237 /.  iox.  a-year,  and  of  the  fecond  217/. 
ioj-.  a-year,  yeomen,  grooms,  See. 

KirciiEX-Garden,  that  fort  of  garden  which  is  prin- 
cipally deftined  to  the  growth  of  different  forts  of  culinary 
vegetables  and  roots. 

The  land  defigned  for  this  fort  of  garden  fliould  be  dif- 
fidently fpacious,  of  a good  depth  and  quality  of  mould, 
dry,  and  at  the  fame  time  well  fituated  for  warmth,  and 
the  influence  of  the  fun. 

The  foils  and  fituations  which  are  the  mod  adapted  for 
this  purpofe,  as  well  as  the  forms  and  modes  of  laying  them 
out,  have  been  already  fully  explained  in  fpeaking  of  gar- 
dens in  general.  The  great  expence  of  cultivating  kitchen 
gardens  by  means  of  hand-labour,  however,  renders  it  eflen- 
tially  neccflary  that  they  (hould  be  fo  contrived,  as  to  have 
the  principal  part  of  the  work  executed  in  other  ways,  as 
by  the  ufe  of  fmall  teams.  In  this  way  much  money  may 
in  numerous  inflances  be  faved,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
labour  be  equally  well  performed.  Mules  and  large  afles 
have  been  found  extremely  beneficial  in  this  intention,  in  a 
great  number  of  fituations.  See  Garden. 

KiTCiiEN-Gtfri/rn  Plants,  the  common  name  of  all  fuch 
plants  as  are  cultivated  for  the  purpofe  of  food,  in  gardens 
of  this  kind. 

Names  and  Sorts  of  Plants,  with  Modes  of  Culture  re- 
fpeflivety. 

Agaricus  campfris,  the  field  agaric  or  mufhroom.  Cul- 
tivated by  the  (pawn  of  the  root,  or  invifible  feed,  running 
in  lumps  of  earth  or  dung,  in  the  autumn  feafon. 

Allium,  garlick,  onion,  leek,  & c.,  of  the  firfl  kind,  large 

white 
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white  gavlick  and  red  garlick By  the  cloves  of  the 

root  when  fepnrated. 

In  the  fecond,  or  rocambole  fort By  the  root  and 

bnibs  from  the  ilalk. 

In  the  third,  or  onion  kind,  as  the  common  oval  Straf- 
burg  onion,  great  oval  Portugal  onion,  flat  white  Spanifh 
onion,  flatted  Spanifh  onion,  iilver-fkinned  onion,  bulblefs 

rooted  Welch  onion By  feed  annually,  which  fhould  be 

fown  at  different  times  in  the  early  fpring  months. 

In  the  fourth  fort,  as  chives  or  cives By  dividing 

the  roots,  and  planting  them  out  in  the  fpring. 

In  the  fifth  kind,  the  efcalot  or  (hullot By  offsets  of 

the  root  planted  out  in  fpring. 

In  the  fix th  fort,  or  Canada  tree-onion By  offset 

bulbs  of  the  root,  and  the  bulbs  at  the  top  of  the  itaik, 
.planted  out  in  fpring. 

In  the  feventh,  or  the  leek  kind,  as  the  broad-leaved 

London  leek,  narrow-leaved  leek By  feed  annually,. 

which  fhould  be  fown  in  the  early  fpring. 

Anethum,  dill,  &c.  ; common  dill By  feed  annually, 

fown  in  the  fpring. 

Fennel,  light-green  leaved,  dark-green  fennel,  fweet- 

fceded  fennel By  feed  fown  in  fpring  ; alfo  by  flipping 

the  old  roots,  and  planting  them  out  in  the  autumnal 
feafon. 

Italian  fennel By  feed  annually,  fown  in  the  fpring. 

Angelica  favita,  common  ang.elica By  feed  annually, 

fown  in  fpring. 

Apitim,  parfley,  celery,  &c. ; parfley,  common  plane- 
leaved parfley,  curled  leaved  common  parfley,  broad-leaved, 
or  large  rooted  parfley By  feed  fown  in  fpring. 

Celery,  common  upright*  celery,  upright  celery  with 

folid  (talks,  turnip-rooted  fpreading  celery By  feed 

fown  in  the  fpring,  for  tranfplantiug  in  fummer  and  au- 
tumn. 

Afparagus  officinalis , common  afparagus By  feed 

fown  ia  the  autumn,  and  when  once  raifed,  the  roots  abide 
for  fome  years. 

Atrip/ex  hortenfis,  garden  orach,  white-leaved  garden  orach, 

green  orach,  purple  orach By  feed  annually  fown  in 

the  fpring  feafon. 

Bela  'vulgaris , beet,  common  culinary  beet,  green-leaved 
culinary  beet,  white  beet,  chard,  or  great  white  Svvifs  beet, 
mangel  wurzel  beet By  feed  annually  fown  in  the  fpring 

months. 

Red  beet,  large  long  red-rooted  beet,  turnip-rooted  red 

beet,  red-rooted  beet  with  green  leaves,  pale-red  beet 

By  feed  annually  fown  in  the  early  fpring. 

Barago,  borage By  feed  annually  fown  in  autumn  or 

fpring. 

Braffica , the  cabbage,'  cauliflower,  broccoli,  turnip,  &c. 
The  cabbage  fort,  fmall  early  fummer  cabbage,  dwarf  early 
fugar-loaf-ihaped  cabbage,  large  hollow  fugar-loaf-cabbage, 
early  Ruffia  cabbage,  common  round  white  cabbage,  long- 
fid  d hollow  cabbage,  oval  hollow  cabbage,  flat-topped  cab- 
bage, muik-feented  cabbage,  giant  cabbage,  red  cabbage 

By  feed  annually  fown  at  different  times,  in  fpring  and 

autumn,  for  ufe  all  the  year,  by  having  the  plants  fet  out 
at  various  times. 

Savoy  cabbage,  common  green  curled  favoy,  large  green 

Dutch  favoy,  yellow  favoy By  feed  annually  fown  in 

fpring,  for  autumn  and  winter  ufe. 

Laciniated,  and  other  open-leaved  coles,  green  curled 
borecole,  red  curled  borecole,  thick-leaved  curled  borecole, 
finely  fringed  borecole,  broad  eredf  curled-leaved  Siberian 
borecole,  or  Scotch  cole  or  kale,  red  and  green  common 
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plane-leaved  green  colewort By  feed  annually' flown  in 

fpring  and  fummer,  for  plants  for  autumn  and  winter  ufe. 

Turnip  cabbage,  turnip  cabbage  with  the  turnip  above 

ground,  with  the  turnip  under  ground By  feed  fown 

annually  in  fpring  and  fummer. 

The  cauliflower  forts,  early  cauliflower,  late  cauliflower 

By  feed  fown  annually  in  fpring  and  autumn,  for 

plants  for  fummer  and  autumn  ufe. 

Italian  kraffca,  or  broccoli,  early  purple  broccoli,  late 
large  purple  broccoli,  comprehending  varieties,  with  blue, 
brown,  green,  and  yellowiih  heads,  dwarf  purple  broccoli, 

white  or  cauliflower  broccoli,  black  broccoli By  feed 

fown  in  fpring  and  beginning  of  fummer,  for  plants  for 
autumn,  winter,  ard  fpring  ufe. 

The  turnip,  early  Dutch  turnip,  white  round  turnip, 
green-tqpped  turnip,  red-topped  turnip,  yellow  turnip,  ob- 
long white  turnip,  iong  white-rented  French  turnip,  round 
purple  French  turnip By  feed  fown  in  fpring  and  fum- 

mer, for  plants  for  ufe  mod  part  of  the  year. 

Calendula  officinalis , common  marigold By  feed  fown 

annually  in  fpring,  fummer,  or  autumn. 

Cichorium  endivia,  endive,  green  curled  endive,  white 

curled  endive,  broad-leaved  Batavian  endive By  feed 

fown  annually,  in  fummer,  from  May  till  July,  for  plants 
for  autumn  and  winter  life. 

Cochlcaria  armoracia,  horfe  radifh By  pieces  of  the 

roots  planted  out  in  fpring,  for  ufe  for  moil  part  of  the 
year. 

Crambe,  Tea-cabbage  or  colewort,  the  different  varieties 

By  feed  fown  in  fpring  ; but  when  once  raifed,  the 

roots  remain  for  years,  fending  up  ihoots  for  ufe  in  fpring 
and  fummer. 

Cucumis,  cucumber  and  melon,  the  cucumber,  early  fliort 
prickly  cucumber,  early  duller  cucumber,  long  green  prick- 
ly cucumber,  long  white  prickly  cucumber,  long  fmooth 
green  Turkey  cucumber,  large  fmooth  white  cupumber, 

large  fmooth  green  Roman  cucumber By  feed  fown 

annually,  at  different  times  on  hot-beds,  in  the  early  fpring 
and  fummer. 

The  melon,  Romana  melon,  Cantaloupe  melon  ; varieties 

of  each,  and  fevcral  other  forts By  feed  fown  annually 

at  different  times,  on  hot -beds,  in  the  fpring  months. 

Cucurbita , the  gourd  and  water  melon By  feed  fown 

annually  in  the  fpring  feafon. 

Cynara,  artichoke  and  cardoon,  the  common  artichoke, 
globular-headed  red  Dutch  artichoke,  oval-headed  green 
French  artichoke ——By  fuckers  from  the  fides  of  the  old 
plants,  in  fpring,  of  many  years  duration. 

The  common  cardoon By  feeds  fown  annually  in 

the  early  fpring. 

Daun/s  carota,  the  carrot,  orange-coloured  carrot,  red 
carrot,  yellow  carrot,  white  carrot By  feed  fown  an- 

nually in  fpring,  fummer,  and  autumn,  for  ufe  molt  part 
of  the  year. 

He/ianthus  tuberofus,  tuberous  fun-flower,  or  Jerufalem 

artichoke By  pieces  of  the  root  planted  annually  in 

the  fpring  feafon. 

Hyffopus  officinalis,  common  hyffop,  the  fevcral  different 

varieties By  feed  fown  ia  fpring,  and  by  planting  flips 

and  cuttings  of  its  branches. 

Laauca,  lettuce,  early  green  cabbage-lettuce,  white  cab- 
bage-lettuce, brown  Dutch  cabbage-lettuce,  great  admira- 
ble cabbage-lettuce,  green  and  white  ball  cabbagc-lettuce, 
green  cos-lettuce,  white  cos-lettuce,  black  cos-lettuce, 
ipotted  Aleppo  cos-lettuce,  brown  Cilicia  lettuce,  Imperial 
lettuce,  red  Capuchin  lettuce,  green  Capuchin  lettuce,  curled- 
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lettuce By  feed  fown  annually,  at  different  times,  in 

fpring,  fummer  and  autumn,  for  plants  for  fetting  ooit  for 
ufe  moll  part  of  the  year. 

Lavandula,  lavender,  fpike-flowered  common  lavender, 
common  narrow-leaved,  broad-leaved,  blue-flowered,  white- 

flowered,  and  dwarf  lavender By  flips  planted  out  in 

fpring,  which  are  of  many  years  continuance. 

Stiechas,  or  French  lavender By  planting  flips  or  cut- 

tings, and  by  feed,  which  are  of  many  years  duration. 

Lcpidium  fativum , garden-crefs,  common  fmall-leaved, 

broad-leaved,  curled-leaved By  flowing  feed  at  different 

times  of  file  year,  according  as  the  plants  arc  wanted. 

Melijja  officinalis,  balm,  common  balm By  dividing 

and  planting  the  roots  in  fpring  or  autumn,  which  are  of 
many  years  duration. 

Mentha , mint,  penny-royal,  Sic.,  green  common  fpear- 

mint,  curled-leaved  fpearmint,  variegated  fpearmint 

By  dividing  the  roots,  by  young  plants,  and  by  cuttings  of 
the  ffalks,  planted  out  in  fpring,  and  which  continue  many 

years. 

Peppermint By  roots  and  plants,  &c.  like  the 

former. 

Penny-royal By  dividing  and  flipping  the  plants,  as 

for  the  mint,  and  planting  them  out. 

Ocymum  baffitlicum,  bal'd,  common  fvveet  bafd,  feveral  va- 
rieties  By  feed  fown  in  fpring  on  a hot-bed,  the  plants 

being  afterwards  planted  out. 

Origanum  marjoram,  common,  wild,  perennial  pot  mar- 
joram, winter  perennial  fweet  marjoram,  marjorana,  or  an- 
nual fweet  marjoram By  fowing  feeds  in  fpring,  and 

the  two  former  alfo,  by  flipping  the  roots,  and  planting 
them. 

Pajlinaca  fativa,  parfnip,  common  garden  parfnip — — 
By  feed  fown  annually  for  winter  ufe. 

Phafeolus  vulgaris,  common  kidney-bean,  dwarfs  and  run- 
ners, dwarf  kinds,  early  white,  early  yellow,  liver-coloured 
fpeckled  dwarf,  Canterbury  white  dwarf,  Batterfea  white 
dwarf,  large  white  dwarf,  cream-coloured  dwarf,  black 

dwarf,  fparrow-egg  dwarf,  amber-fpeckled  dwarf By 

feed  fown  annually,  at  different  times,  from  April  till  July, 
or  the  following  month. 

Running  kinds,  fcarlet  runner,  white  variety,  large  Dutch 
runner,  Batterfea  white  runner,  negro  runner,  variable  run- 
ner  By  fowing  the  feed  like  the  former,  but  principally 

in  the  fummer  months. 

Pi/um,  the  pea,  Charlton  pea,  golden  Charlton,  earliefl 
golden  Charlton,  long  Reading  hotfpur,  Mailer’s  hotfpur, 
Spanifh  morotto,  green  nonpareil,  early  dwarf  marrowfat, 
large  marrowfat,  green  rouncival  or  union,  white  rouncival, 
Ledman’s  dwarf  pea,  fmall  fugar  pea,  large  fugar  pea,  cluf- 

ter  pea,  crown  pea,  egg -pea,  fickle  pea,  &c. By  feed 

fown  annually,  at  different  times,  from  October  till  June, 
but  principally  in  the  early  fpring  months. 

Portulaca  ohvacea,  purflane,  green  purflane,  golden  ptir- 

flane By  feed  fown  different  times  in  April  and  May. 

Poterium  fanguiffiorba,  burner,  common  garden  burnet 

Bv  feed  fown  in  autumn  or  fpring,  and  parting  the  roots. 

Rophanus  fativus,  the  radilh,  fhort-topped  early  radifh, 
long-topped  radilh,  deep-red  radifh,  pale-red,  tranfpnrent, 
mild  radifh,  falmon-coloured  radifh,  fmall  white  turnip-rooted 
radifh,  fmall  red  turnip  radifh,  large  white  turnip-rooted 
Spanifh.  radifh,  large  black  turnip-rooted  Spanifh  radifh 

By  feed  fown  at  diflerent  times,  from  Chriftmas  till 

July  or  Auguft ; but  the  latter  forts  fown  principally  in 
Jane  and  July,  for  autumn  and  winter  ufe. 


Roffimarinus,  rofemary,  fome  varieties — — By  planting 
foyers,  flips,  and  cuttings  in  fpring. 

Rumcx  acelofa,  forrel,  common  long-leaved  forrel,  round- 
leaved French  forrel,  barren  forrel By  parting  the  roots 

and  the  flrft  fort  alfo  plentifully  by  feed. 

Ruta  grave 'dens,  rue  ; feveral  varieties——  By  planting 
flips  and  cuttings  ; alfo  by  feed. 

Salvia,  fage,  clary,  &c.  The  forts  are  ; common  fage, 
red  fage,  broad-leaved  green  fage,  narrow-leaved  green  fage, 
broad-leaved  hoary  iages  fage  of  virtue,  worm-wood  fage, 

&c. By  planting  flips  in  April,  May,  and  June  ; alfo 

by  fowing  the  feed  in  the  fpring  ieafon. 

Clary  — By  feed  fown  annually  in  the  fpring. 

Satureja,  favory,  winter  perennial  favory,  fummer  annual 

favory Both  by  feed  fown  in  the  fpring  feaion,  and  the 

former  alfo  by  planting  flips. 

Scandix  cerefolium,  chervil,  annual  garden  chervil  — — 
By  ieed  annually,  in  Auguft,  for  winter  and  ipring  ufe,  or 
fown  alfo  in  fpring  and  fummer,  for  fuccefiion  crops.. 

Scorzonsra,  fcorzonera,  Spanifh  fcorzonera An  eat- 

able root,  raifed  from  feed  fown  in  fpring. 

Sinapis,  milliard,  white  milliard,  black  milliard,  field 
or  wild  muftard  ; the  former  to  ule  young  in  fallad,  and 
the  two  lail  for  their  feeds,  to  make  the  table  fauee  called 

muftard By  leed  in  fpring ; or,  if  for  fadaefo,  at  any 

time  of  the  year. 

Siutn  Jtfariun,  fifariun  or  lkirret An  eatable  root 

raifed  by  planting  offsets  commonly  of  the  root ; alfo  by- 
feeds. 

Smyrnium  olufatrum,  Alifanders,  or  common  Alexanders 
By  feed  annually  in  fpring. 

Solarium,  night-lhade,  furnifhing  the  potatce  and  toma- 
toe,  tuberous-rooted  iolanum  or  potatoe,  the  common 
found  red  potatoe,  early  round  red,  oblong  red,  deep  red, 
pale  red,  rough  red,  white  kidney -Ihaped,  large  red-ended 
kidney,  white  round,  white  duller,  prolific  American 

• By  planting  pieces  of  the  roots  or  the  roots  whole 

in  fpring  ; alfo  by  fowing  feed  occaftonally  to  obtain  new 
varieties. 

Tomatoe  or  love-apple  ; varieties By  fowing  the  feed 

annually,  on  a hot-bed,  in  the  fpring. 

Spinacia,  ipinach,  round  thick-leaved  or  fmooth-feeded, 
triangular  leaved  or  prickly  feeded  ; the  former  for  fpring 

and  fummer  crops,  the  latter  to  Hand  the  winter By 

fowing  annually  in  fpring,  fummer,  and  autumn,  for  ufe 
mod  part  of  the  year. 

Tasiacetum  vulgare,  common  tanfey By  parting  the 

roots,  and  planting  in  fpring  or  autumn. 

Thymus  vulgaris,  common  thyme,  the  varieties  with  broad 
leaves,  with  narrow  leaves,  with  ftriped  leaves By  fow- 

ing feeds  in  March  and  April ; alfo  by  planting  flips  of  the 
roots  and  branches,  and  by  cuttings ; but  feed  is  the  only 
way  to  raife  a quantity  of  the  common  fort  ; and  the  other 
methods  to  continue  the  varieties,  or  for  a general  fupply. 

Tragopogan  porrifolinm,  falfafy An  efeulent  root,  by 

feeds  annudly  in  fpring.  - 

Tropaolum , Indian  crefs,  or  nafturtium,  nallurtium  minus, 
nafturtium  majus  ; their  flowers  for  garnifh  and  fallads,  and 

their  feeds  to  pickle Raifed  annually  from  feeds  fown 

at  diflerent  times  in  fpring. 

Valeriana  locujla,  corn  fallad  or  lamb’s  lettuce By 

feed  fown  in  fpring  and  autumn. 

Vida  /aba,  the  bean,  early  Mazagan,  early  Lifbon,  long- 
pod,  Turkey  long-pod,  toker  bean,  Sandwich  bean,  Wiud- 
lor-bean,  white  bloffomed,  red-bloflbmed,  Spanifh  bean,  non- 
pareil bean,  dwarf  fan  bean,  very  low By  feed  fown  an- 
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nually,  at  different  times  from  October  until  June,  but  prin- 
cipally in  the  early  fpring  months. 

More  full  explanations  of  the  nature  of  the  culture,  ap- 
p.ication,  and  ufe  of  each,  will  be  given  under  the  different 
heads  to  which  they  particularly  belong. 

KI-T.  CHENG,  in  Geography , a town  of  Corea;  65 
miles  E N.E.  of  Kiang-ki-tao. 

KJ.  1 CHI  K-JOURLOU,  a town  of  Natolia  ; 16  miles 
N.  of  Ifbarteh. 

KITCHWARA,  a circar  of  Hindooftan,  in  Malwa, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  circar  of  Cotta,  on  the  E.  by 
Chandaree,  on  the  S.  by  Malwa,  and  on  the  W.  by  Oudipour 
and  Banfwaleh. 

K J I’E, in  Ornithology.  See  Fa lco M ikons.  Its  motion  in 'he 
air  diftinguifhes  it  from  all  other  birds  ; being  fo  fmooth  and 
even  as  to  be  fcarcely  perceptible  : fometimes  it  will  remain 
quite  motionlefs  for  a long  while:  at  other  times,  glide 
through  the  Iky,  without  the  leaf!  apparent  a&ion  of  its 
wings,  from  whence  it  derived  the  old  name  glead,  of  the 
Saxon  glida.  Lord  Bacon  obferves,  that  when  kites  fly 
high  it  portends  fair  and  dry  weather.  Pliny  thinks  that 
the  invention  of  the  rudder  arpfe  from  the  obfervation  made 
oi  the  various  motions  of  the  tail,  when  the  kite  was  fleering 
through  the  air.  Lib.  x.  c.  10. 

The  kite  is  a deftruftive  bird  to  farmers,  &c.  on  which 
account  it  is  neceffary  to  guard  againft  its  depredations  as 
much  as  poflible.  This  laft  purpofe.may  fometimes  be 
effefled  by  laying  fuch  animal  fubftances  as  have  been  in- 
fufed  in  fome  fort  of  liquid  with  mix  vomica , in  the  places 
where  they  come  in  order  to  feed. 

Kite,  in  ElcRricity.  See  Conductor. 

KJ  l'LOLL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal;  1 3 miles 
S.S.W.  of  Goragot. 

KITNAISE,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  branch  of 
the  Nile  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Faoue. 

KI  I OISKA,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutfk,  lituated  on  the  Kitoi,  which  runs  into  the  Angara  : 
68  miles  N.N.W.  of  Irkutfk. 

KITORAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Boggilcund  ; 
25  miles  N.N.E.  of  Rewah. 

KITRIANI,  a town  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Siphanto.  N lat.  36°  53'.  E.  long.  24^  49'. 

KITTATINNY  Mountains,  a ridge  of  the  Alleg- 
hany mountains,  which  runs  through  the  northern  parts  of 
New  Jerfey  and  Pennfylvania. 

KI  PTEN  Island,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Mergui  Archi- 
pelago, near  the  S.E.  coaft  of  Cat  ifland. 

K I PTER,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 27  miles  N. 
of  Hajypour. 

KI  I PER.Y,  a townfhip  of  York  county,  in  the  ftatc  of 
Maine,  incorporated  in  1653,  and  confiding  of  three  parilhes, 
"‘dch  contain  3114  inhabitants.  It  is  fituated  between 
rile  1 'aqua  and  York  rivers,  67  miles  N.  of  Bofton. 

K IT  1’ILA,  a town  of  Swedilh  Lapland  ; 103  miles  N. 
of  Kemi. 

KITTIWAICE,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  the  gull 
kind,  being  the  ,'arus  riffa  of  Linnaeus  : the  head,  neck, 
belly,  and  tail  are  of  a fnowy  whitenefs  ; behind  each  ear  is 
fometimes  a duflty  fpot ; the  back  and  wings  are  grey ; 
the  bill  is  yellow,  tinged  with  green  ; the  legs  are  dulky, 
and  have,  a fmall  knob  inftead  of  the  back  toe.  This  bird 
inhabits  the  romantic  cliffs  of  Flamborough-head,  the  Bafs 
ifle,  the  rocks  near  the  caftle  of  Slains,  in  the  county  of  Aber- 
deen, and  Prieftholm-ifle.  The  young  of  thefe  birds  are  a 
favourite  difh  before  dinner,  for  whetting  the  appetite,  in 
North  Britain,  but  they  have  a rank  tafte  and  fmcll.  Pennant. 
See  Lahus. 


KITT's,  Sr.,  in  Geography.  See  St.  Christopher’s. 

KITWADA,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  ; 
43  miles  N.W.  ofMeaco. 

KITZBUHL,  a town  of  the  county  of  Tyrol,  on  the 
Acha  ; 36  miles  E.  of  Infpruck.  N.  lat.  47’  25'.  E.  long. 
12°  27'. 

KITZINGEN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg,  on 
the  Maine  ; it  is  a large,  lnndfome  town,  owing  its  rife  to 
a convent  of  Benedi&ines,  founded  in  743  by  duke  Pepin. 
Mod  of  the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans  ; 10  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Wurzburg.  N.  lat.  49' 42'.  E.  long.  10  12'. 

KIU,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  clafs,  in  the  province  of 
Tche-kiang  ; pleafantly  fituated  near  a fine  river,  and  be- 
tween two  others  that  run  into  it.  It  borders  on  Kiang-fi 
and  Fo-kien  ; but  to  the  laft  province  the  paffage  is  diffi- 
cult on  account  of  the  intervening  mountains.  N.  lat.  29'  2'. 
E.  long.  1 1 8 71  39'. 

KIVA.  See  Khieva. 

KIVAK,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Khorafan  ; 
300  miles  N.  of  Herat. 

KIVALORE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic  ; 
8 miles  W.  of  Negapatam. 

KIVIJARVI,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Wafa  ; 70  miles  S.E.  of  Jacobftadt. 

KIUKA,  & town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of  Abo  ; 
30  miles  S S.E.  of  Biorneborg. 

KIULO,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of  Abo  ; 
30  miles  S.S.E,  of  Biorneborg. 

KIUN-TCHEOU,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  clafs,  and 
capital  of  the  ifland  of  Hainan,  which  fee.  It  Hands  on  a 
promontory,  and  ftiips  often  anchor  at  the  bottom  of  its 
walls.  Two  different  kinds  of  Mandarins  command  here, 
as  in  all  the  other  provinces  of  China  ; the  firft  are  called 
literati  ; the  fecond,  mandarins  of  arms,  or  military  officers. 
Its  jurifdidlion  extends  over  three  cities  of  the  fecond  clafs, 
and  ten  of  the  third.  N.  lat.  20  '.  E.  long.  109  ’38'. 

KIURAWASI,  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Kuopio  ; 13  miles  N N.W.  of  Kuopio. 

KIUSIU,  an  ifland  of  Japan,  alfo  termed  Saikokf,  or  the 
weftern  country,  fituated  on  the  S.W.  The  length  of 
Kiufiu  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  two  degrees,  or  140  Britilh 
miles,  and  the  greateft  breadth  about  90.  See  Ximo. 

KIUTAJA,  or  Cutaja,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
capital  of  a fangiakate,  and  reiidence  of  the  beylerbeg  of 
Natolia,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  near  the  river 
Purfak,  which  runs  into  the  Sakaria.'  It  contains  feveral 
mofques,  and  three  Armenian  churches.  The  foil  is  fertile, 
and  the  air  healthy.  Near  it  are  fome  warm  baths,  in  high 
eftimation  for  feveral  diforders  ; 136  miles  E.  of  Conftanti- 
nople.  N.  lat.  39°  14'.  E.  long.  30°  30'. 

KIWACZE,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Brzefk  ; 20  miles  E.  of  Brzefk. 

KiZ,  a town  of  Kharafm  ; 290  miles  N.W.  of  Samar- 
cand. 

KIZELGICK,  a town  of  Natolia,  on  or  near  the  feite 
of  the  ancient  Euromus  ; 9 miles  N.N.W.  of  Melaffo. 

KIZIDANY,  a town  of  Samogitia  ; 20 miles  E.S.E.  of 
Rofienne. 

KIZILBASCH,  or  KezeL3ASCH,  a Turkilh  term  fig- 
nifying  red-head  : applied  by  way  of  obloquy  to  the  Perlians, 
ever  lince  Hhmael  Sophi,  founder  of  the  family  laft  reigning 
in  Perfia,  who  ordered  his  foldicrs  to  wear  a red  cap,  round 
which  is  a fcarf  or  turban  with  a dozen  plaits  in  it,  in  me- 
mory of  twelve  imams,  fucceffors  of  Ali,  from  whom  he  pre- 
tended to  defeend. 

Viginere  writes  the  word  keneilbafs,  and  adds,  ‘hat  according 
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to  the  vulgar  interpretation  among  the  Perfians,  the  twelve 
plaits  fignify  the  twelve  facraments  of  their  law.  But  not 
contented  with  this,  he  looks  out  for  another  original,  and 
tells  us  there  is  a myftery  in  it,  derived  from  the  ancient 
paganifm,  when  the  Perfians  adored  lire,  whofe  heat  is  de- 
noted by  the  red  colour,  which  in  fome  meafure  fymbolizes 
with  the  fun,  held  by  them  in  the  higheft  veneration.  He 
adds,  that  the  twelve  plaits  lhew  the  twelve  months  of  the 
year,  and  twelve  ligns  in  which  that  luminary  performs  his 
courfe. 

KIZILERMAK,  or  ICizil-IR mak,  the  celebrated  Halys 
of  antiquity,  in  Geography , a river  of  Aiiatic  Turkey,  which 
rifes  in  mount  Taurus,  a few  miles  S.  of  Kaifarieh,  in  Cara- 
mania,  and  runs  into  the  Black  fea,  N.  lat.  41°  40'.  E.  long. 
36°,  on  the  coaft  of  the  gulf  of  Sanfoun. 

KIZIL-KHAN,  a town  of  Aiiatic  Turkey,  in  Diarbe- 
kir  ; 1 2 miles  W.  of  Merdm. 

KIZ1LAGADJE,  a town  of  Perf.a,  in  the  province  of 
Ghilan  ; 25  miles  N.  of  Aftara. 

K1ZILHIZAR,  a town  of  Syria;  8 miles  E.  of 
Antab. 

K.ZIL-OZAN,  or  Sefid  Bud,  called  by  Hanway  SeJU- 
trood,  a river  of  Periia,  which  M.  D’Anville  derives  from 
the  mountain  of  Elwend,  not  far  N.  of  Hamadan  ; fo  that, 
by  a very  winding  courfe  to  the  Cafpian  fea,  its  length 
doubles  what  is  ailigned  in  more  recent  maps.  This  river 
is  the  Mardus  of  antiquity,  and  the  Swidura  of  Gmelin, 
riling  on  the  coniines  of  Turkey,  and  falling  into  the  fea 
below  Langorod.  It  fupplies  numerous  pike,  carp,  and 
other  kinds  of  fifh,  efteemed  by  the  Perfians.  Gmelin  fays 
that  it  abound?  in  fturgeoq. 

K IZ1LRABAT,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak  ; 10  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Shehrban. 

KIZIL-TASH,  or  Taman,  an  ifland  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Kuban,  between  the  Black  fea  and  the  fea  of 
Azop’n  ; inhabited  by  Collack  Tartars.  N.  lat.  45°.  E. 
long.  37  '. 

KIZIZANAN,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Brunn  ; iy  miles  S.E.  ofBrunn.  N.  lat.  49  8'.  E.  long. 
16  52'. 

KIZLIAR,  or  Kislar,  a Ruffian  town,  fortrefs,  and 
port,  in  the  government  of  Caucafus,  eftablifhed  in  the  year 
1733,  near  the  eallern  coaft  of  the  Cafpian,  and  covering  the 
frontiers  towards  the  limits  of  Perfia.  VefTels  formerly  en- 
tered the  fouthern  branch  of  the  Terek  ; but  as  the  mouths 
•of  that  river  are  now  choaked  up,  the  merchandize  is  landed 
in  a fmall  bay,  at  the  dilfance  of  34  miles.  Kiflar  draws 
from  Aftrachan  the  European  commodities  neceflary  for  the 
Perfian  traffic,  together  with  corn  and  provifion  for  the 
Ruffian  colonies  on  the  Terek,  and  for  the  neighbouring 
diftrid  of  mount  Caucafus.  Befides  the  goods  which  are 
difpofed  of  at  Kiflar,  and  fent  to  the  Perfian  ports,  the  in- 
habitants carry  on  a contraband  trade  to  Shamakee,  Der- 
bent,  and  even  Teflis,  in  Georgia,  which  is  exceedingly  pre- 
carious from  the  numerous  banditti  who  pilhge  the  caravans. 
The  environs  of  Kiflar  are  very  fertile  in  corn  and  fruit,  with 
plenty  of  game  ; 160  miles  S.S.W.  of  Aftrachan.  N.  lat. 
44  yo'.  E.  long.  46°  44'. 

KIZLUK,  a town  of  Ruffia,  lately  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw  ; 16  miles  E.  of  Braclaw. 

KLACKS,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  gulf  cf 
Bothnia.  N lat.  61  21'.  E.  long.  17  4'. 

KLADNO,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Schlan  ; 
to  miles  N.W.  of  Prague- 

KLAN,  a town  of  Iftria  ; 13  miles  N.E.  of  Pedana. 

Klan,  or  Clano,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Cariiiola  ; 28 
miles  E.  ofTnefte, 


IvLANG  Point,  a cape  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Java.  S.  lat.  70  40'.  E.  long.  109°  32'. 

KLATTAU,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Pilfen, 
built  in  775,  aud  furrounded  with  walls  in  1000;  having 
fome  filver  mines  in  its  vicinity' ; 21  miles  S.  of  Piiten.  N. 
lat.  49  24'.  E.  long.  1 30  1 5'. 

KLEBANI,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Braclaw. 

KLEBANON,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Podolia  ; 60  miles 
N.  of  Kaminiec. 

KLEBER,  J.  B.  in  Biography,  a French  general,  was 
born  at  Strafburgh  in  1759,  and  was  bred  an  architect. 
Accident  led  him  to  enter  himfelf  into  the  Aultrian  fervice, 
in  which  he  continued  eight  years,  and  then  returning  to  his 
native  country,  became  infpedor  of  the  public  buildings  in 
Upper  Alface.  The  revolution  of  France  rekindled  his 
military  ardour,  and  he  obtained  a cominiffion  in  the  fervice. 
He  difplay'ed  great  bravery  and  judgment  at  the  fiege  of 
Mayence,  after  which  he  was  employed  in  La  Vendee  ; but 
the  fanguinary  feenes  there  fo  difgufted  him,  that  he  ob- 
tained his  recall,  and  was  afterwards  engaged  in  the  north, 
where  he  defeated  the  Auftrians,  took  Mons,  and  drove  the 
enemy  from  Louvain.  He  captured  Maellrichtr  and  con- 
tributed to  the  taking  of  feveral  other  ftrong  places.  Dif- 
contented  with  the  Diredory,  he  left  the  army  and  returned 
to  Paris,  where  he  led  a private  life,  writing  his  military 
memoirs,  till  Bonaparte,  being  appointed  general  of  the 
army  of  Egypt,  chofe  Kleber  as  his  companion.  At  the 
fiege  of  Alexandria  he  was  wounded  on  the  head  as  he  was 
climbing  the  ramparts,  but  he  did  not  retire  till  he  received 
a fecond  wound.  He  defeated  the  T urks  in  feveral  actiqns  ; 
and  Bonaparte,  on  quitting  Egypt,  left  Kleber  in  the  chief 
command.  In  a fhort  time  he  iigned  the  treaty  of  El-Arifh 
with  fir  Sidney  Smith,  by  which  the  French  agreed  to  lea/e 
Egypt  ; but  it  was  annulled  by  the  Britilh  government,  and 
holtilities  were  renewed.  Kleber,  though  reduced,  did  not 
bend  under  his  misfortunes,  but  defeated  the  Turks  at  the 
obelifk  of  Heliopolis.  He  next  took  Cairo  by  ftorm,  and 
formed  an  alliance  with  Murat  Bey  ; but  he  was  affaffinated 
by  a Turk,  named  Solyman,  who  gave  him  four  ltabs  with  a 
dagger,  in  the  year  1800. 

KLECK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Novogrodek,  24  miles  W.N.W.  of  Slack. 

KLEIN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  ; 12  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Landfperg. 

KLEINENBERG,  a town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the 
bifhopric  of  Paderborn  ; 8 miles  N.W.  of  Warburg. 

KLEIN  HO VI  A,  in  Botany,  was  fo  delignated  by  Lin- 
naeus, in  honour  of  Mr.  Kleinhoff,  a fedulous  and  ingenious 
cultivator  of  the  botanic  garden  eilabliihed  in  the  ifland  of 
Java.  Linn.  Gen  468.  Schreb.  324.  Willd.  Sp.  Pi. 
v.  2.  871.  Cavan.  DifT.  v.  2.  2S8.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  3. 
Juffi  278.  Lamarck.  Did.  v.  3.  367.  Gtertn.  t.  137. 
Clafs  and  order,  JDodecandria  Monogyuia.  Nat.  Ord.  Co- 
lumn if  era,  Lmn.  Malvacca,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  deciduous,  of  five,  oblong,  nearly 
equal  leaves  ; the  lower  one  rather  (horter  than  the  reft. 
Cor.  Petals  five,  lanceolate,  feffile,  a little  longer  than  the 
calyx  ; the  upper  one  fhorter,  broader,  curved  and  trun- 
cated ; nedary  central,  fupportc-d  by  a column  the  length 
of  the  calyx,  furrounded  with  glandules  at  the  bafe,  af- 
cending  at  tile  top,  beil-fhaped,  very  fmall,  divided  half  way 
down  into  five  recurved  fegments.  Stam.  Filaments  1 7, 
very  fmali,  three  placed  on  each  fegment  of  the  nedary  ; 
two  of  them  are  terminal,  the  other  rather  lower  ; anthers 
of  two  lobes.  Pfl.  Gefmen  fuperior,  ovate,  five-fided, 
placed  in  the  hollow  of  the  nedary  ; liyle  fimple  ; ftign.a 
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flightly  notched.  Peric.  Capfule  five-Iobed,  five-fided,  in- 
flated. Seeds  folitary,  roundifh,  fomewhat  muricated. 

Obf.  This  genus  is,  according  to  Linnaeus,  who  places 
it  in  Gytiandria,  allied  to  Jjycnia,  but  perfettly  diilintt 
from  it. 

Ell'.  Ch.  Calyx  of  five  leaves.  Petals  five.  Neftary  bell- 
fhaped,  five  lobed,  bearing  the  fiamens,  and  affixed  to  the 
column  of  the  germen.  Capfule  five-fided,  inflated,  con- 
fiding cf  five  fingie-leeded  ceils. 

l.  K.  Hojpda.  Linn  Sp.  PI.  IJ&5-  Cavan.  Diffi  v.  2. 
t.  146. — (Catti-marus ; Rurnph.  Amboin.  v.  3.  177. 

t.  1 13.)  A native  of  Java,  Amboina,  and  the  Pnilippine 
lflands,  flowering  throughout  the  year,  and  bearing  fruit  in 
October. — Stem  like  that  of  a common  apple-tree,  thick, 
incurved,  and  knotty.  Branches  fmooth.  Leaves  alternately 
fcattered,  fomewhat  heart-fhaped,  broad,  ovate,  acute, 
feven-ribbed,  with  arched  veins.  Stipu/as  lanceolate.  Flowers 
bright  purple.  Fruit  at  fir  it  greenifh  purple,  afterwards 
reddifli.  Rumphius  has  remarked,  that  the  younger  leaves, 
when  bridled,  emit  an  odour  like  violets,  on  which  account 
the  natives  of  Amboina  waffi  their  heads  with  an  infufion 
ot  them.  This  handfome  tree  is  univerfally  admired  among 
the  Malays  lor  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  as  well  as  tor  the 
firmnefs  and  excellence  of  its  wood,  of  which  their  quivers 
are  generally  formed. 

KLEINIA,  named  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  German 
zoologifl,  James  Theodore  Klein,  F.  R.S.  well  known  for 
h s critical  oppofition  to  Linnaeus  in  that  department  of  na- 
tural hillory.  His  claim  to  botanical  diitineflion  is  founded 
chiefly  011  a treatife  concerning  the  plant  now  called  Cacalia 
Kleinia  ; nor  would  this  perhaps  have  excited  much  atten- 
tion, but  for  the  abfurdity  of  the  phrale  by  which  hediltin- 
guifties  it,  Nee  Cacalia,  nee  Cacaliajlrum,  an  Tithymaloides. 
This  is  cited  in  the  Crit'tcn  Botauica  of  Linnaeus,  as  an  in- 
ftance  of  the  confuiion  that  mult  enfue  from  botaniits  not 
bellowing  new  names  upon  new  plants. — Klein  flounffied  in 
the  fir fl  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  having  been  born  in 
1685,  and  living  till  1759. — Schreb.  545.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  ,v  173IL  Jacq.  Amer.  215. — Clafs  and  order,  Synge- 
nrfia  Polygamia  JEqualis.  Nat.  Ord.  Compojitse  Dijcoideet, 
Linn.  Corymhijem , Juff. 

Obf.  For  an  account  of  the  feparation  of  this  genus 
from  Cacalia,  fee  that  article. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  perfedlly  fimple,  oblong,  cylin- 
drical, compofed  of  five,  linear,  lanceolate,  pointed,  equal 
leaves.  Cor.  compound,  uniform,  tubular.  Florets  all  fer- 
tile, numerous,  equal,  a little  longer  than  the  calyx,  funnel- 
fliaped  ; tube  (lender,  very  long  ; limb  fomewat  bell-fiiaped, 
iive-cleft  Itam.  Filaments  five,  capillary,  very  fhort ; an- 
thers cylindrical,  cubuiar.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  linear, 
half  as  long  as  the  calyx  ; Ryle  thread-fliaped,  the  length  of 
the  -fiamens  ; ftigma  bifid,  revolute.  Peric.  none.  The 
whole  calyx  is  bent  backwards  when  in  fruit.  Seeds  folitary, 
Linear  ; feed-down  capillary,  Recept.  naked,  flattiffi. 

Elf.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked.  Down  limple.  Calyx  fim- 
ple, equal,  of  live  leaves. 

1.  K rude ralis.  Willd.  n.  1.  Jacq.  Amer.  t.  127.  (Ca- 
calia rudcralis  ; S'wartz.  Prod,  no.) — Leaves  oblong-lan- 
ceoiate,  acute  at  each  end,  nearly  entire. — Found  in  gravelly 
walte  ground  and  on  walls,  in  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo,  and 
Martmico. — Root  annual.  Stem  ere£t,  about  three  feet 
high,  very  fmooth.  Leaves  moilly  alternate,  lorr.etimes 
undivided,  lometimes  waved  or  cut,  of  a glaucous  green. 
Flowers  grcenilh-yeliow,  inodorous. 

2.  K.  P oropbyllum.  Willd.  n.  2.  (Cacalia  Porophyilum  ; 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1 169.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  3.  1 1.  t.  222  ) — Leaves 
elliptical,  obtufe,  befprinkled  witii  tranipaumt  dots. — A 


native  of  Peru.  It  flowered  in  the  royal  garden  of  the 
Lieu  rial  during  the  month  of  November. — Stem  ftraight, 
fimple,  fmooth,  flightly  flriated,  about  a foot  and  half  high. 
Leaves  numerous,  fcattered,  on  footflalks,  oval  or  elliotical, 
crenate,  and  dotted  with  fmall  diaphanous  fpots.  Flowers 
terminal,  cylindrical. 

3.  K.  angulata.  Willd.  n.  3.'  (Cacalia  angulata  ; Vahl. 
Symb.  v.  3.  92.  C.  foncliifoiia  ; Forfk.  zEgypt-Arab. 
n.  485.) — “Lower  leaves  011  footflalks,  oblong,  toothed, 
angulated  ; upper  ones  lanceolate,  entire.”  — A native  of 
Arabia  Felix  — Stem  herbaceous,  divided  at  the  upper  part, 
flriated.  The  flowering  branches  elongated  and  naked  up- 
wards. Leaves  very  fmooth,  about  an  inch  and  half  long. 
Flowers  corymbofe. 

4.  K.  fujjruticofa.  Willd.  n.  4.  (Cacalia  fuffruticofa  ; 
Linn.  Mant.  IC9.  C.  Linaria ; Cavan.  Ic.  v.  3.  29.  t.  257  ) 
— Leaves  linear,  entire,  with  pellucid  dots.  Stem  rather 
fhrubby.” — A native  of  New  Spain,  and  fent  by  Arduino  to 
Linnteus  from  Brafil. — Stems  about  fix  inches  high,  thread- 
fliaped.  Leaves  fcattered,  entire,  fmall,  flefliy.  Flower- 

Jlalhs  terminal,  fingle-flowcred,  ere£t.  Flowers  numerous, 
of  a purple-colour,  and  very  fimilar  to  thofe  of  K.  Poro- 
phyilum, but  the  herbage  is  totally  unlike  that  foecies. 

KLE  1ST,  Christian  Ewald  Von,  in  Biography,  was 
born  at  Zoeblin,  in  Pomerania,  in  1715.  His  parents,  who 
were  of  the  order,  of  nobility,  fer.t  him  to  the  Jefuits’  col- 
lege in  Upper  Poland,  whence  he  was  fent  to  the  academy 
of  Dantzic,  and  afterwards  to  the  univerfity  of  Konigfberg. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  entered  the  Danifli  military 
fervice,  but  having  an  attachment  to  literature  he  did  not 
forget  the  Mufes  amidlt  his  other  avocations.  Once  he 
was  fo  intent  on  reading  Milton,  that  he  forgot  to  relieve 
guard.  He  did  not  remain  long  in  the  Danifli  fervice,  but 
entered  into  that  of  Pruffia.  Frederic  the  Great  gave  him  a 
commifiion  in  the  regiment  of  prince  Henry,  and  in  this 
fituation  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  all  the  great  chara&ers 
at  Potfdam.  He  was  particularly  noticed  by  the  king,  and 
advanced  in  the  army.  He  requefted  and  obtained  leave  to 
take  an  adlive  part  in  the  campaign  of  the  year  i759,*but 
this  itiftance  of  military  ardour  proved  fatal  to  him,  and 
deprived  Germany  of  one  of  its  bell:  poets.  He  was  pre- 
fent  at  the  battle  of  Kunnerfdorff,  and  after  the  molt  heroic 
difplays  of  valour  in  the  fucceflive  attacks  of  four  bat- 
teries, he  fell  covered  with  wounds,  of  which,  after  much 
fullering,  he  died  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His 
principal  work,  as  a poet,  was  entitled  “ Spring,”  which 
was  firfl  publiffied  in  1749.  On  account  of  this  poem  he 
was  called  the  imitator  of  Thomfon  : he  is  reckoned  to 
excel  in  painting  the  fweet  and  beautiful  feenes  of  nature, 
in  a flyle  Angularly  elegant  and  hai'monious.  The  Spring 
was  tranflated  into  feverai  languages.  He  wrote  I dylis  iu 
the  manner  of  Gefner,  which  poflefs  great  fimplicity  and' 
lieatnefs.  He  was  author,  likewife,  of  iome  moral  treatifes, 
and  “ Refleftions  on  the  Art  of  War.”  He  pubhfhed  an 
edition  of  his  works  in  1756,  with  additions,  among  which 
is  a defeription  of  an  inundation,  a piece  of  the  terrific 
kind.  Gen.  Biog. 

KLEMPENOW,  or  Clempexow,  in  Geography,  a town 
of  Anterior  Pomerania  ; eight  mi!es  N.  of  Treptow. 

KLEMS,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Olmutz  ;. 
eight  miles  S.E.  of  Oicnutz. 

KLEPOT,  a town  of  Tranfylvania  ; 14  miles  S.  of 
Hunyad. 

KEEPS,  a town  of  Norway  ; 11  miles  S.  cf  Sta- 
vanger. 

KLESAKU,  a town  of  W.alachia  ; 21  miles  W.S.W., 
of  Buchareft. 

KLETTGAU, 
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KLETTGAU,  a landgravate  of  Germany,  called  alfo 
“ The  county  of  Sulz,'’  fituated  near  the  Rhine  as  it  leaves 
the  lake  of  Conllance. 

K LEW  AH,  a town  of  Ruffian  Poland,  in  Volhynia  ; 
24  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lucko. 

KLIM  ATOVSKOI,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Novgorod  ; 44  miles  W.N.W.  of  Novgorod. 

KLIMATZSKOI,  an  ifland  of  Ruffia,  in  the  lake  of 
Onetzkoi  ; 48  rniies  N N.E.  of  Petrovadfk. 

KLIM  LA  , or  Climia,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  the  n’tr.e 
given  by  the  Arabian  writers  to  the  lapis  calaminarif. 
Avicenna  and  Serapion  never  call  it  by  any  other  name. 
Some  pronounce  the  word  calitiiia.  Hence  the  modern 
Greeks  have  formed  their  cclimia , which  is  the  name  of  the 
fame  fubftance ; and  our  calaminaris  is  evidently  deduced 
from  the  fame  original. 

KLIMOVA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Tobollk,  on  the  Tungufka;  200  miles  E 
of  Enifeifk. — Alfo,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Tobolflc,  on  the  Mura ; 232  miles  E.S.E.  of  Enifeilk. 

IvLlMOVIGI,  or  Klimovitciii,  a town  of  Ruffia,  and 
diftridt  of  the  government  of  Mogilev,  or  Mohilef,  on  the 
river  Olleg,  which  falls  into  the  Soffi  ; 80  miles  E.  of 
Mogilev. 

KLIN,  a town  of  Ruffia,  and  diftricl  of  the  government 
of  Mofcow,  on  the  river  Seftra,  falling-  into  the  Dubnia, 
which  joins  the  Volga;  36  miles  N.N.W.  of  Mofcow. — 
Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  N.  Pacific  ocean,  near  the  E. 
•coafl  of  Kamtfchatka. 

KLINGENFEL,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Carniola; 
nines  miles  S.W.,  of  Landftrafs. 

KLINGENTHAL,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  theVogt- 
land,  inhabited  chiefly  by  miners  and  woodmen,  driven  out 
of  Bohemia  an  account  of  their  religion;  12  miles  E.  of 
Oelfnitz. 

KLINGERS  KOI,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Irkutflc  ; 76  miles  S.S.E.  of  Nertchin/k. 

KLlNGNAN,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  county 
of  Baden  ; nine  miles  N.  of  Baden. 

KLINGSTEIN,  in  Mineralogy,  Pierre  Sonante,  Brock. 
Its  colour  is  dark  greenifh-grey,  puffing  into  yellowifh  and  afh- 
grey,  a light  olive-green  or  liver-brown.  It  occurs  in  mafs. 
The  crofs  fradlure  is  almoft  dull,  the  longitudinal  fradlure  is 
gliffi  tning.  The  former  is  fplintery,paffing  into  conchoidal,  the 
latter  is  more  or  lefs  flaty.  It  branches  into  indeterminate 
fharp-cdged,fomctimes  tabularfragments.  Ufually  tranflucent 
on  the  edges,  confiderably  hard,  and  not  eafily  frangible. 
When  ftruck  with  a hammer,  it  gives  a ringing  metallic 
found,  whence  its  name.  Sp.  gr.  2.57.  It  melt.-,  eafily 
before  the  blow-pipe,  and  yields  a clear,  almoft  colourlefs 
glafs.  According  to  Klaproth’s  analyiis,  it  confilts  of 

Silex  57.25 

Alumine  23.5 

Lime  2.75 

Oxyd  of  Iron  3.25 

Manganefe  0,25 

Soda  8. 1 

Water  3.0 
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Werner  refers  it  to  the  floetz-trap  formation,  reding  upon 
feafalt,  into  which  it  frequently  paffes.  It  often  contains 
crydals  -of  feldfpar,  and  then  forms  flate  porphyry.  Reufs 
jreckons  it  to  belong  to  the  primitive  rocks.  It  occurs  in 
the  middle  mountains  of  Bohemia,  particularly  the  Don- 


nerffierge,  near  Milbfchnu,  a conical  mountain  above  2500 
feet  high,  which  confids  entirely  of  this  mineral.  It  has 
alfo  been  obferved  by  Januefon  in  the  lflar.d  of  Landafli,  in 
the  Frith  of  Clyde.  Very  beautiful  varieties  of  it  alfo 
occur  in  rock  maffes  between  Llanberris  and  Caernarvon  in 
North  Wales.  Aikin’s  Didl.  of  Chem.  and  Miner. 

KLINKETS,  in  Fortification,  a fort  of  fmall  gates  made 
through  palifadoes,  for  lathes. 

KLINKOSEE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in 
Podolia  ; 52  miles  N.N.E.  of  Kaminiec. — AHo,  a river 
of  Poland,  which  runs  into  the  Dnicder  ; eight  miles  S.  of 
Kaminiec. 

K LIP  Fisii,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  by  fome  authors  fup- 
pofed  to  mean  the  lupus  piicis,  or  wolf-iifli  ; and  by  others, 
the  common  cod-iidi. 

Of  the  former  opinion  is  Fabricius,  who  fuppofes  the 
lupus  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  able  to  climb  up  rocks,  or 
generally  lies  hid  among  rocks  : the  word  Flip,  in  the  Ger- 
man, fignifying  a rock.  Of  the  other  is  Schonefeldt,  who 
fuppofes  the  cod  has  its  name  of  klip-lifh,  or  rock-fifh,  from 
its  being  ufually  dried  upon  the  rocks. 

YLi.\\'-fjh  is  alfo  a name  by  which  the  Dutch  in  the  Eaft 
Indies  call  a flat  fifli,  caught  frequently  on  thofe  fliores,  and 
fometimes  called  alfo foldaten  vifch,  or  the  foldier  s fifli.  It 
fomewhat  refembles  the  bream  in  fhape.  Its  general  fize 
is  about  fix  or  feven  incites  in  length,  and  it  is  of  a very- 
white  and  filvery  hue.  It  differs  very  greatly,  however, 
from  the  bream  in  many  particulars.  The  nerves  of  its  back 
fin  are  prickly,  as  in  the  perch  ; its  tail  is  pointed,  not 
forked  ; and  the  irifes  of  its  eyes  are  yellow.  It  is  one  of 
the  fineil  fifli  of  the  Ea(I  Indies.  Its  flefn  is  very  firm,  and 
falls  into  large  pieces,  when  dreffed,  like  that  of  the  cod, 
and  is  very  well  tailed.  See  Chjetodox  teira,  cornutus,  and 
Jlriatus. 

KLIPPEN,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic, 
near  the  coall  of  Africa.  S.  lat.  320  10. 

KLOBUK,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Hia- 
difeh  ; 20  miles  E.  of  Hradifch. 

KLOD  AW  A,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  ; 1 2 miles 
N.W.  of  Lenczicz. 

KLOETZEN,  a town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  principality 
of  Lime  burg -Zelle-;  45  miles  E.  of  Zelle.  N.  lat.  52  41'. 
E.  long.  1 1'  8'.  » 

KLOKLSBERG,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Bechin  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Rofenberg. 

KLOKOTZ,  a town  of  Croatia  ; 24  miles  S.  of  Carl- 
ftadt. 

KLOPSTOCK,  Frederic  Theopiiilus,  in  Biography, 
a German  poet,  was  torn  at  Quedlinbnrg  in  1724.  He  wa3 
the  eldeil  of  eleven  children,  and  diftinguilhed  himfelf  in  his 
youth  among  his  companions  in  bodily  and  mental  exercifes. 
At  the  age  of  fixteen  he  went  to  college,  and  being  placed 
under  an  able  tutor,  he  made  himfelf  familiar  with  the  lan- 
guages, and  acquired  a taile  for  the  beauties  of  the  bell 
c'amcal  authors.  He  made  attempts  in  compofltion  both  in 
profe  and  verfe,  I11  the  latter  he  wrote  fome  paltora's,  but 
not  contented  with  thefe  humbler  efforts,  he  formed  the 
refolution  of  conlpoflng  an  epic  poem,  and  fixed  upon  the 
“ Meffiah”  as  his  fubjedl.  In  1745,  lie  went  to  the  nni- 
verfity  of  Jena,  where  he  commenced  the  ffudy  of  theology, 
but  in  the  inidft  of  his  academical  purfuits  he  was  planning 
his  projedted  work,  and  fketched  out  his  three  firft  cantos. 
In  1746,  lie  removed  from  Jena  to  Leipfic,  and  became  a 
member  of  a fociety  of  young  men  who  had  formed  them- 
felves  into  a literary  club  for  mutual  improvement.  About  this 
time  he  exercifed  his  genius  in  lyric  compofitions.  Several 
of  his  odes,  together  with  the  thre«  firft  cantos  of  Ins 
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MelTl  ill,  appeared  in  a periodical  paper,  entitled  a Bremen 
Contributions.”  The  publication  of  ten  books  of  his  Mef- 
fiah  made  his  name  known  throughout  Germany,  and  raifed 
his  reputation  very  high.  This  work  was  extremely  popu- 
lar among  thofe  who  had  hearts  to  feel  the  beauties  of  poetry 
and  t he  warmth  of  devotion.  The  Mefiiah  was  quoted  again 
and  again  from  the  pulpit  by  the  younger  divines,  while 
thofe  more  advanced  cenfured  the  fidlioris  in  which  the  poet 
had  indulged  himfelf  on  facred  topics,  and  rigid  gramma- 
rians made  fevere  ftridures  on  the  flyle  and  verfification. 
He  travelled  into  Switzerland  in  1750,  to  pay  a vifit  to 
Bodmer  of  Zurich,  in  confequence  of  an  invitation,  where 
he  was  received  with  every  token  of  refpedt.  The  fublime 
icenery  of  that  country,  the  iimplicity  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  freedom  they  enjoyed,  were  much  fuited  to  the  talle 
of  Klopllock.  Here  he  intended  to  have  fpent  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  but  baron  Bernilorff  caufed  an  hivitation  to 
be  fent  to  him  to  refide  at  Copenhagen,  with  affurances  of 
fuch  a penfion  as  would  make  him  independent.  Klopllock 
acceded  to  the  propofal,  and  fet  out  in  1751,  by  the  way  of 
Brunfwick  and  Hamburgh,  at  which  latter  place  he  became 
acquainted  with  Mifs  Muller,  a lady  perfectly  adapted  to  his 
own  mind,  whom  he  foon  after  married.  They  feemed  by 
Providence  dcltincd  to  be  one  of  the  happieft  couples  upon 
earth,  but  he  was  foon  deprived  of  her,  for  file  died  in  child- 
bed : her  memory,  however,  was  facred  to  Ivlopitock  to 
the  lall  moment  of  his  exiltence.  He  lived  chiefly  at  Co- 
penhagen, till  the  year  1771,  after  which  lie  relided  at 
Hamburgh  as  Ddiiilh  legate,  and  counfellor  of  the  margrave 
of  Baden,  who  gave  him  a penfion.  The  latter  part  of  his 
lit  e was  little  varied  by  incidents,  and  after  lie  had  brought 
the  Mefliah  to  a conclulion,  he  continued  to  employ  himfelf 
in  compofition,  and  in  the  correction  and  revilion  of  his 
works.  He  died  at  Hamburgh,  in  March  1803,  being  79 
years  of  age.  By  thofe  who  were  intimate  with  him,  he  is 
reprefented  as  a truly  amiable  man,  happieil  in  a fmall  circle 
of  private  friends,  and  particularly  fond  of  the  lociety  of 
voting  perfons.  The  character  of  Klopllock,  as  a poet,  is 
that  of  exuberance  of  imagination  and  fentiment.  His 
fublimity  is  almoll  unparalleled,  he  is  apt  to  lofe'himfelf  in 
myltical  abltraCtion,  and  his  excefs  of  feeling  fometimes 
betrays  him  into  rant  and  extravagance.  An  able  critic 
claims  for  the  author  of  the  Mefliah  a rank  among  the  fir  ft 
poets.  His  odes  and  lyric  poems  have  likewife  been  much 
admired  by  his  countrymen,  and  his  dramas  difplay  great 
force  and  dignity,  but  they  are  better  adapted  to  the  clofet 
than  the  llage.  To  his  talents  as  a profe  writer,  his  “ Gram- 
matical Dialogues”  will  bear  witnefs  : they  abound  with 
judicious  remarks,  and  the  objeCl  of  them  is  worthy  of  a 
true  patriot,  viz.  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  German 
tongue  is  capable  of  ail  the  ftrength  and  noblenefs  of  a 
clatlical  language. 

KLO  TEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Zurich  ; 5 miles  N.  of  Zurich. 

KI.OTZ,  Christian  Adolphus,  in  Biography,  an 
eminent  German  critic,  was  born  in  the  year  1738  at  Bif- 
chofswerden,  near  Drefden,  where  his  father  was  fettled  as 
a clergyman.  He  difplayed,  at  an  early  period,  fuch  an 
attachment  to  letters,  that  his  parents  fpared  no  expence  to 
gratify  lus  tatle,  and  to  enable  him  to  cultivate  his  talents 
to  the  bell  advantage.  He  employed  thofe  leifure  hours, 
which  other  lads  devote  to  ainufement,  in  compofing  and 
reciting  German  verfes.  At  Gcrlitz,  he  fludied  under 
Baumgartcn  the  Greek  and  Roman  dallies,  and  gave  a fpe- 
cunen  of  his  powers  in  verfification,  by  a poem  compofed  on 
tn<-  “ Dcltruf.tion  of  Zittau,”  which  was  laid  waite  in  the 
year  1737.  in  he  proceeded  to  Leipfic  to  ftudy 
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jnrifprudence,  and  while  here,  lie  publilhed  feveral  papers  in 
the  “ Ada  Eruditorum,”  and  fome  feparate  pieces.  In 
1761,  he  publilhed  his  “ Opufcula  Poetica,”  containing 
twenty-three  odes,  three  fatires,  and  as  many  elegies.  From 
Leiplic  he  repaired  to  Jena,  where  he  opened  a 1 -hool,  which 
was  well  attended.  Having  accepted  of  an  invitation  to  a 
profeflbrlhip  at  the  univerflty  of  Gottingen  in  1762,  he  fet 
off  for  that  place,  and  almoll  immediately  after  his  arrival  he 
was  attacked  by  a fevere  illnefs,  from  which,  however,  he 
recovered,  and  immediately  publilhed  a treatife,  “ De  Vere- 
cundia  Virgilii,”  to  which  were  added  three  differtations  re- 
lative to  the  eclogues  of  the  poet.  He  alfo  publilhed 
“ Mifcellanea  Critica,”  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  lludy  of 
ancient  gems  and  paintings,  with  which  he  became  well  ac- 
quainted. His  celebrity  had  now  increafed  fo  much,  that 
he  received  two  offers  in  the  fame  day,  one  from  the  prince 
of  Hefle  Darmfladt,  to  be  profeffor  of  the  Oriental  languages 
at  Gieffen,  and  the  other  from  his  Pruffiau  majefty,  to  be 
profeffor  of  eloquence  at  Halle.  While  he  was  deliberating 
refpecting  the  choice  he  Ihould  make,  he  was  nominated  by 
his  Britannic  majelty  to  be  profeffor  of  philofophy  at  Got- 
tingen, with  an  increafed  falary,  which  induced  him  to  re- 
main in  that  city,  till  fome  attempts  were  made  to  ruin  his 
reputation.  He  then  quitted  Gottingen,  and  accepted  an 
offer  made  him  by  his  Prufiian  majelty,  of  being  profeffor  of 
philofophy  and  eloquence  at  Halle,  with  the  rank  and  title 
ot  aulic  counfellor.  While  preparing  for  his  departure,  he 
publilhed  “Hiltoria  Nuinmorum  Coutumelioforum  et  Satyri- 
corum,”  containing  a hillory  of  thefe  coins  ; and  on  his  re- 
moval to  Halle  he  gave  the  public  another  work  of  the  fame 
kind,  and  at  the  fame  time  he  effected,  what  had  been  often 
attempted  before  without  fuccefs,  the  inllitution  of  a new 
fociety,  called  the  “ Literary  Society  of  Halle,”  which  af- 
forded great  fatisfaftion  to  the  liberal-minded  part  of  the. 
learned  in  Germany.  In  1766,  he  was  invited  by  his  Polifh 
majelly  to  Warfaw  to  fuperintend  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  Polilh  nobility,  which  he  would  gladly  have 
accepted,  as  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  viliting  jiew 
countries,  but  the  king  ordered  him  to  remain  at  Halle, 
conferred  upon  him  the  rank  of  privy-counfellor,  and  ac- 
companied this  mark  of  honour  with  a confiderable  addi- 
tion to  his  falary.  He  died  in  1771,  leaving  behind  him 
many  other  works  belides  thofe  to  which  we  have  referred. 
Before  his  death,  he  revifed  every  thing  which  he  had  written 
on  coins,  and  publilhed  “ Opufcula,  nummaria  quibus  Juris 
Antiqui  Pliiloriseque  nonnulla  Capita  explicantur.”  Gen. 
Biog. 

KLUMP-FISH,  in  Ichthyology.  SeeTcTRODON  Mola . 

KLYDAU,  Lill,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  on  the 

E.  tide  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia-  N.  lat.  60’ 37'.  E.  long. 
20  34k 

Klydau,  Stor,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  E.  fide  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia..  N.  lat.,  6o  J 39'.  E.  long.  20°  48'. 

KLYSSA,  a town  of  Prullia,  in  Pomerelia  ; 33  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Dantzic- 

KMIDOMOUKA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Kiev  ; 32  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bialacerkiev. 

KNAG,  a term  ufed  by  country  people  for  a knot  in 
v.'ood  ; alfo  for  the  branches  which  grow  out  in  the  hart  s 
horn,  near  the  forehead. 

KNAP’s  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  in  Hudfon’s  bay.  N. 
lat.  6rJ  15'.  W.  long.  94  34'. 

KNAPP  LA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  the  writer  of  the 
prefenl  article,  in  honour  of  John  Leonard  Knapp,  efq. 

F.  L.  S.  and  A.  S..  author  of  “ Gramina  Britannica,  or 
Reprefentations  of  the  Britifli  Graffes,  with  Remarks  and 
occalional  Defcriptions,”  an  elaborate  work  in  quarto,  witti 
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ii«)  coloured  plates,  drawn  by  the  author,  published  in 
1804. — Sm.  FI.  Brit.  1387.  Engl.  Bot.  v.  16.  1x27. 
(Chamagrodis  ; Schrad.  Germ.  v.  1.  158.) — Clafs  and 
order,  Iriandriti  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Granuna . 

Gen.  Cb.  Cal.  Glume  of  two  erect,  equal,  oblong, 
abrupt,  keeied  valves,  without  awns,  containing  a fingle 
floret.  Cor  the  length  of  the  calyx,  ovate,  obtule,  clofed, 
confiding  of  innumerable,  fimple  or  branched,  parallel  fibres, 
der.felv  matted  together,  united  at  their  bale,  without  awns. 
Siam.  Filaments  three,  capillary,  twice  as  long  as  the  corolla  ; 
anthers  of  two  elliptical  pointed  lobes,  feparate  at  the  bafe 
and  fummit.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate,  fmooth  ; ityles 
two,  very  fhort ; ftigmas  very  long,  capillary,  acute,  downy. 
Perlc.  none,  except  the  permanent  corolla  and  calyx.  Seed 
one,  elliptical,  unconne&ed  with  the  glumes,  but  enveloped 
in  them. 

EiT.  Ch.  Calyx  of  two  abrupt  awnlefs  valves,  fingle- 
flowered.  Corolla  compofed  of  denfely-compadted  fibres, 
clofed,  permanent.  Seed  unconnecled. 

1.  K.  agroflidea.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1127.  Knapp  Gram, 
t.  1x0.  Hull.  ed.  2.  23.  (Chamagrodis  minima  ; Schrad. 
Germ.  138.  A groliis  minima  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI  93.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  372.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  82.  Hudf.  32  With.  134. 
Gramen  minimum,  paniculiselegantiflimis;  Bauh.  Theatr.  26. 
G.  minimum,  Anglo-Eritanmeuin  ; Raii  Syn.  Indie.  PI. 
Dub.  G.  fparteum,  capillaceo  folio  minimum  ; Dill.  Giff. 
172.  t.  16.  excellent.) — A native  of  fandy  pastures,  Spe- 
cially near  the  fea,  in  various  parts  of  Europe  ; as  Ger- 
many, the  fouth  of  France,  and  the  fouth-wefl  coad  of 
Anglefea,  at  which  lad  place  it  has  been  obferved  in  plenty 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Davies.  It  is  a fmall,  delicate,  annual 
grafs,  flowering  in  the  early  fpririg,  after  which  it  foon 
withers  and  difappears.  The  root  conlifls  of  a few  long 
fimple  fibres.  Stems  from  one  to  three  inches  high,  fimple, 
flender,  draight,  fmooth,  naked,  except  at  the  bottom. 
Leaves  almoft  entirely  radical,  fhort,  linear,  channelled,  blunt, 
with  very  broad  fneathing  membranous  bales.  Spike  Ample, 
terminal,  badly  an  inch  long,  of  eight  or  ten  little  purp'.ifh 
or  green  flowers,  placed  alternately,  each  on  a fhort  flulk, 
on  a flender,  zig-zag,  common  dalk,  to  which,  when  in  feed, 
they  become  clofely  preffed. 

the  name  of  Knappia  cannot  be  fuperfeded  by  Chama- 
groflis,  the  latter  being  untenable,  as  compofed  of  another 
edablifhed  generic  name  Bgroflis,  and  contrary  to  the  rule 
of  Linnaeus,  Phil  Bot.  fe£L  225,  “"a  generic  name,  with  one 
or  two  fyllables  prefixed,  fo  as  to  make  it  apply  to  a totally 
different  genus  from  what  it  originally  defignated,  is  to  be 
rejected.”  We  cannot  but  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  ex- 
cellent Schrader  fhould  have  been  led,  by  any  of  his  lefs 
learned  countrymen,  to  adopt  fuch  a name,  when  another  was 
already  before  him,  liable  to  no  objection.  S. 

KNAPSACK,  in  Military  Language,  is  a rough  leather 
or  canvas  bag,  which  a foldier  carries  on  his  back,  contain- 
ing all  his  neceffaries.  Square  knapfacks  are  mod  conve- 
nient, and  fhould  be  made  with  a divifion  to  hold  the  fhoes, 
black-balls,  and  brufhes,  feparate  from  the  linen.  White 
goat-fkins  are  fometimes  uled.  Soldiers  are  put  under  do'p- 
pages  for  the  payment  of  their  knapfacks,  which,  after  fix 
years,  become  their  property. 

KNAPWEED,  in  Botany.  See  Jacea. 

Knapweed,  a common  name  given  to  a kind  of  weed, 
which  is  fometimes  called  blue-bottle.  It  iufells  arable  land 
greatly  in  many  cafes. 

KNARED,  in  Geography , a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Halland  ; 14  miles  E.S.E.  of  Halmdad. 

KNARESBOROUGH,  a borough,  market-town,  and 
parifli  iu  the  wapentake  of  Claro,  Welt-Riding  of  Yorkfhire, 
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England,  is  fituatedon  a rocky  mountain,  nt  the  foot  of  which 
runs  the  river  Nid.  It  is  one  of  the  ancient  burghs  that  were 
part  of  the  demefnes  of  the  crown,  found  under  the  tide  of 
Terra  Regia,  in  Domefday  Book,  and  other  records.  The 
feite  of  K narefborough  correfponas  with  the  defcrtption  given 
of  the  towns  of  the  Britons  ; being  placed  on  the  bar.k  of 
a river  for  the  fupply  ot  water,  and  bn  the  ficirt  of  a forelt, 
for  conveniency  of  hunting  and  pailure.  The  remains  of  a 
ditch  and  rampart,  which  may  yet  be  traced,  include  an  area 
of  900  feet  in  length,  and  600  in  breadth.  Soon  after  the 
Norman  conquell,  a drong  cadle  was  built  here  by  Serlo  de 
Burgh,  who  accotnpanied  the  conqueror  to  England,  and 
received  this  manor,  with  feveral  others,  as  a reward  for  his 
ferviees.  ! he  cadle,  having  fallen  to  the  crown,  was  granted 
by  Henry  III.  to  Ins  brother  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall, 
in  the  year  1257.  Ifi  1327,  it  was  taken  by  John  de  I.il- 
burn,  an  •'.ficer  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Lancafter  : but, 
being  befieged  by  the  king’s  order,  and  Ldburn  finding  no 
profpect  of  relief,  he  furrendered,  having  lird  dellroyed  all  • 
the  records,  and  every  memorial  of  the  liberties  and  privi- 
leges of  the  burgh.  In  1371,  the  cattle  and  manor  were 
granted  by  Edward  III.  to  ins  foil,  John  of  Gaunt,  duke 
of  Lancader  : from  whofe  tune  it  lias  been  an  appendage  to 
the  duchy  of  Lancader.  The  town  and  cadle  had  a eonti- 
derable  fhare  in  the  civil  war  of  the  17th  century  : after  a 
brave  refidance,  the  cadle  furrendered  to  lord  Fairfax  ; and 
was  ordered  by  the  houfe  of  commons  to  be  rendered  un- 
tenable. The  walls  and  towers  have  ever  fince  been  moul- 
dering away.  This  callle  contained  nearly  two  acres  and 
a half  within  its  wall's,  which  were  flanked  with  eleven 
towers : thefe,  with  feveral  other  buildings  in  the  different 
wards,  aflorded  accommodation  for  a numerous  garrifon. 

Part  of  the  principal  tower  is  dill  remaining,  and  appears 
to  have  been  built  about  ihe  time  of  Edward  III.  It  con- 
fills  of  three  dories  above  the  keep  or  dungeon.  The  firll 
room  on  the  ground-floor  has  been,  from  time  immemorial, 
the  repolitory  of  the  ancient  records.  On  the  fecond  dory 
is  a date-room,  called  the  king’s-chambcr,  in  which  Ri- 
chard II.  was  imprifoned  after  his  depolition.  Beneath 
this  tower  is  the  dungeon,  to  which  there  is  a defeent  by 
twelve  deps  : the  roof  is  arched  with  done,  and  fupported 
by  one  round  pillar,  nine  feet  in  circumference.  In  a part 
ol  the  ruins  are  the  remains  of  a fecret  cell,  or  hiding  place, 
condrudfed  in  the  middle  of  the  wall  : this  receptacle  is 
three  feet  four  inches  high,  two  feet  eight  inches  wide,  and 
more  than  twenty  feet  in  length.  In  the  caiUe-yard  is  the 
entrance  to  an  arched  fubteiraneous  paflage  leading  to  the 
moat.  Leland,  lpeaking  of  this  cadle,  lavs,  “ It  dandetn 
magnificently  and  drongly  on  a rock,  having  a deep  ditch 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  where  it  was  not  defended  by  the 
river  Nid.” 

The  church  of  Knarefborough,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Baptid,  was  a grant  from  the  crown  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1 2th  century.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  choir  is  a cliapel 
belonging  to  the  Slingfby  family  : on  an  altar-tomb  are 
whole  length  figures  of  Fir  Francis  Slingfby  and  his  lady  ; 
the  knight  in  complete  armour  ; the  lady  in  a long  robe, 
with  folding  plaits  down  to  the  feet  : here  are  alfo  figures 
of  fir  William  Slingfby  and  Henry  Slingfby,  efq.  and  various 
other  monuments  and  inferiptions.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
choir  is  a chapel  belonging  to  the  Plumptons  of  Plumptori, 
though  no  traces  now  remain  of  that  ancient  family,  except 
their  arms  dained  on  glafs  in  the  window.  The  feats  on 
either  fide  of  the  choir,  and  a pulpit  facing  the  call  window, 
appear  to  be  ancient. 

Knarefborough  was  fummoned  to  fend  members  to  par- 
liament in  the  fird  year  of  queen  Mary  ; from  which 
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time  it  has  returned  two  reprefentatives : the  right  of 
eleftion  is  veiled  in  the  holders  of  burgage  tenures, 
84  in  number.  In  the  diary  of  fir  Henry  Slinglby, 
who  was  elefted  in  1640,  is  the  following  note: — 
“ There  is  an  evil  cuftom  at  fuch  eleftions,  to  bellow  wine  on 
all  the  town,  which  cod  me  fixteen  pounds  at  leafl.”  The 
practice  of  purchafing  the  burgage-houfes  began  about  the 
year  1714;  iince  which  a majority  of  the  votes  have  been 
in  the  poffeffion  of  the  dukes  of  Devonlhire,  who  have  no- 
minated the  two  members.  The  town,  though  a borough, 
is  not  incorporated  ; but  is  governed  only  by  a bailiff  and 
conltable.  Here  are  a fpacious  market-place,  and  a neat 
market-crofs,  which  was  erefted  in  the  year  1719.  Over 
the  river  is  a good  Hone  bridge.  On  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
church  is  a free-fehool,  endowed,  in  1616,  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Challoner,  a native  of  Goldborough,  and  reftor  of 
Amerlham,  in  Buckinghamlhire.  The  prefent  building  was 
erefted  by  fubfeription  in  1741.  In  Windfor-lane  is  a 
Diffenters’  chapel,  founded  by  lady  Hewley,  of  Bell-hall, 
near  York  ; the  prefent  edifice  was  built,  on  the  ancient 
feite,  in  1778.  In  Gracious-llreet  is  a Quaker’s  meeting- 
houfe,  eredted  in  1701.  A confiderable  martufadlure  of 
linen  has  been  carried  on  here  for  many  ages,  and  is  Hill  in 
a flourifhing  condition  ; upwards  of  1000  pieces,  each  20 
yards  in  length,  being  oftpn  woven  in  a week.  In  the  year 
1764,  an  aft  of  parliament  was  obtained  for  the  better  fup- 
ply  of  river  water,  of  which  the  conveyance  before  was, 
from  the  elevated  fituation  of  the  town,  rendered  difficult 
and  expenfive.  In  the  Long  walk,  clofe  by  the  river  Nid, 
is  the  Dropping  well,  or  Petrifying  fpring,  which  ilTues  from 
a lime-ftone  rock,  about  40  yards  from  the  bank  of  the 
river ; and,  after  running  about  20  yards,  divides,  and 
fpreads  itfelf  over  the  top  of  a ledge  of  rock,  whence  it 
trickles  or  drops  down  from  30  or  40  places,  into  a channel 
hollowed  for  the  purpofe.  The  fpring  is  iuppofed  to  fend 
forth  20  gallons  in  a minute.  This  rock,  which  is  about 
10  yards  high,  16  long,  and  from  10  to  16  broad,  about 
the  year  1704,  llarted  from  the  common  bank,  and  left  a 
chafm  between  them.  Tradition  Hates,  that  near  this  rock 
the  famous  Yorkffiire  fybil,  Mother  Shipton,  was  born, 
about  the  year  1488.  From  the  Dropping  well,  the  walk 
extends  along  the  river  fide  to  the  High-bridge  ; producing, 
as  the  river  meanders  very  much,  every  10  or  20  yards,  a 
new  point  of  view,  which,  though  compofed  of  the  fame 
objects,  is  furprifingly  variegated.  From  fome  parts  of  this 
walk  are  feen  the  venerable  ruins  of  the  caftle,  the  hermi- 
tage, kc.  with  an  intermixture  of  rocks  and  trees,  over 
which  part  of  the  tower  of  Knarefborough  church  makes  its 
appearance.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  at  the  foot  of 
a perpendicular  rock,  is  St.  Robert’s  chapel,  fuppoled  to 
have  been  made,  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  by  a learned  and 
pious  hermit  of  that  name.  This  chapel  is  hollowed  out 
of  the  folid  rock  ; its  roof  and  altar  are  beautifully  orna- 
mented ; at  the  entrance  is  the  figure  of  a knight  templar 
in  the  aft  of  drawing  his  fword.  Near  Grimbald-bridge 
is  a hermitage  called  St.  Robert’s  cave,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  dwelling  of  the  hermit  above-mentioned.  This 
cave  has  been  rendered  remarkable  by  a circumftance, 
which,  in  the  year  1758,  led  to  the  difeovery  of  the  murder 
of  Daniel  Clarke,  committed  14  years  before,  by  Eugene 
Aram,  a fchool-malter  of  this  town,  a man  of  extraordinary 
learning,  who  pleaded  his  own  caufe  in  the  moft  able  man-, 
ner.  He  was,  however,  convifted  and  executed.  About 
half  a mile  from  St.  Robert’s  chapel,  Hood  the  priory, 
founded  by  the  great  earl  of  Cornwall,  about  the  year  1257, 
for  a fociety  of  friars  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
The  feite,  at  the  diffolution,  was  granted  to  the  earl  of 
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Shrewfbury.  It  foon  after  became  the  property  of  the 
Slingfbys,  in  which  family  it  has  ever  fince  remained.  The 
chapel,  priory,  and  other  buildings,  are  now  entirely  de- 
molifhed  ; the  ruins  lying  fcattered  in  “ many  a mouldering 
heap.”  The  remains  of  the  fiffi-ponds  (hew  them  to  be 
of  a Angular  conftruftion,  fo  that  the  water  might  be  drawn 
off  at  pleafure.  On  the  oppolite  bank  of  the  river  Hands 
a high  rock,  called  Grimbald-cragg ; from  the  top  of 
which  is  a fine  profpeft  of  the  fuhjacent  vale,  the  river, 
Birkham-wood,  and  the  lofty  fummit  of  Almias-cliff.  On 
the  fide  of  the  rock  is  a cavern,  which,  by  its  rude  remains, 
appears  to  have  been  the  reiidence  of  a hermit,  of  the  name 
of  Grimbald. 

Knarefborough  is  17  miles  diftant  from  York,  and  202 
north  of  London.  The  population,  as  returned  to  parlia- 
ment in  the  year  1800,  was  3388,  inhabiting  7 66  houfes. 
A market  is  held  on  Wednefday,  which  is  plentifully  fup- 
plied  with  all  kinds  of  provifions ; the  quantity  of  corn  fold 
here  weekly,  is  fuppofed  to  exceed  that  of  any  other  market 
in  the  county.  In  the  year  1708,  queen  Anne  granted  to 
the  burgeffes  five  annual  fairs,  with  a court  of  Pie-poudre  ; 
a court  held  in  fairs  to  redrefs  diforders  committed  in  them. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  town  is  Hay-park,  containing 
about  1200  acres,  granted  by  the  crown  to  an  anceltor  of 
the  late  lord  Bingley  ; and  afterwards  in  the  poffeflion  of 
fir  John  Hewley,  whofe  widow  appropriated  the  rents  to 
charitable  ufes. 

Knarefborough  foreft  extends  from  eaft  to  weft  upwards 
of  twenty  miles,  and  in  fome  places  eight  miles  in  breadth. 
By  the  Domefday  furvey,  there  were  then  only  four  town- 
fhips  in  this  foreft ; Birftwith,  Fuilon,  Beckwith,  Roffett. 
But  in  the  year  1368,  there  appear  to  have  been  three  prin- 
cipal towns  and  fixteen  hamlets. 

At  a fhort  diftance  from  Knarefborough  is  Bilton  park, 
formerly  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Slingfby  family,  afterwards 
in  that  of  Stockdale  for  above  an  hundred  years,  from 
whom  it  paffed  by  fale  to  the  Watfons  ; John  Farfide  Wat- 
fon,  efq.  is  the  prefent  poffeffor. 

On  a fmall  elevation  above  the  river  Nid,  Hands  Conyng- 
ham  houfe,  formerly  called  Coghill  hall  : which  for  feveral 
centuries  belonged  to  the  Coghill  family ; but  was  pur- 
chafed  of  fir  Thomas  Coghill,  bart.  with  51  acres  of  land, 
by  the  countefs  of  Conyngham  in  the  year  1796.  Har- 
grove’s Hiftory  of  the  Caftle,  Town,  and  Foreft  of  Knaref- 
brough,  1798,  i2mo. 

KNAVE,  an  old  appellation  for  a man  fervant,  and  fo 
ufed  in  14  Edw.  Ill  flat.  1.  cap.  3. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Saxon  cnapa,  or  Flemifli 
knape , which  fignify  the  fame. 

Knave  alfo  fignifies  a male-child,  or  boy,  in  which  fenfe 
inave-child  has  been  frequently  ufed  in  contradiftinftion  to  a 
girl;  and  in  this  fenfe  Wickliffe  ufes  the  word  in  his  tranflation 
of  Exod.  i.  16.  and  other  places  of  the  Bible.  In  the  old 
Saxon  tranflation  of  Mat.  viii.  6.  “ Puer  meus  jacet  in 
domo  paralyticus,”  was  termed  Myn  knapa. 

KreAVE  has  fometimes  alfo  been  ufed  as  an  addition  ; as 
Willielmus  Cowper  de  Denbigh,  knave,  &c. 

[t  is  a common  opinion,  that  Rom.  i.  1.  was  tranflated, 
Paul , a l nave  of  Jefus  Chrijl.  This  miftake  was  occalioned 
by  a Bible  in  the  duke  of  Lauderdale’s  library,  where  the 
word  kneawe  is  iuferted  in  iefs  charafters  than  the  others, 
and  a rafure  might  eafily  be  difeerned. 

Knave- Line,  in  a Ship,  a rope  fattened  to  the  crofs-trees, 
under  the  main  or  fore-top,  whence  it  comes  down  by  the 
ties  to  the  ram-head,  and  there  it  is  reeved  through  a piece 
of  wood  of  about  two  feet  long,  and  fo  is  brought  to  the 
(hip's  fide,  and  there  hauled  up  taught  to  the  rails. 

H KNAUTIA, 
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KNAUTIA,  in  Botany , received  its  appellation  in  ho- 
nour of  two  botanifts,  Chriftopher  Knaut,  the  father,  and 
Chriftian  Knaut,  the  fon,  who  lived  at  Halle,  in  Saxony, 
about  the  end  of  the  17th,  and  beginning  of  the  r8th  cen- 
turies, and  who  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  fome  paradoxical 
opinions  refpefting  the  methodical  arrangement  of  plants. 
The  method  of  the  former  is  an  alteration  of  that  of  Ray, 
without  any  improvement. — The  latter  was  abfurd  enough 
to  fuppofe  that  the  effence  of  a flower  confided  in  its  co- 
rolla  Linn.  Gen.  49.  Schreb.  65.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1. 

<61.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  3.  Sm.  Prod.  FI.  Grasc.  p.  1. 
85.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  1.  231.  JufT.  195.  La- 
marck Did.  v.  3.  367.  Illultr.  t.  58.  Giertn.  t.  86. — 
Clafs  and  order,  Fetrandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Aggre- 
gate, Linn.  Dipfacea,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Common  perianth,  containing  the  florets 
difpofed  in  a Ample  orb,  cylindrical,  oblong,  ereft,  divided 
into  as  many  fegments  as  there  are  florets  ; proper  perianth 
very  fmall,  crowning  the  germen.  Cor.  univerfal,  equal  ; 
proper  of  one  petal,  unequal  ; tube  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; 
limb  unequal,  in  four  fegments,  of  which  the  outer  one  .is 
larger  and  ovate.  Slam.  Filaments  four,  longer  than  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  inferted  into  the  receptacle  ; anthers 
oblong,  incumbent.  Pijl.  Germen  inferior  ; flyle  thread- 
fhaped,  as  long  as  the  ftamens ; iligma  thickifh,  bifid. 
Peric.  none.  Steels  folitary,  Tquare  with  a woolly  tip.  Re- 
cept.  common,  very  fmall,  flat,  naked. 

Obi'.  This  genus  is  diilinguifhed  from  Scabiofa  in  having 
a tubulated  calyx,  and  the  florets  arranged  in  a Ample  orb. 

EfT.  Ch.  Common  calyx  oblong,  Ample,  containing  about 
Ave  flowers  : proper  calyx  Ample,  fuperior.  Florets  irre- 
gular. Receptacle  naked. 

1.  It.  orient  alls.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  146.  Till.  Pif.  t.  48— 
“ Leaves  cut.  Florets  Ave,  longer  than  the  calyx.” — A 
native  of  the  Levant,  flowering  from  June  to  September, 
and  frequently  to  be  feen  in  our  gardens.  Root  annual. 
Stem  branched,  about  four  feet  high.  Branches  terminated 
by  Angle  peduncles,  eacli  fupporting  a flower.  Florets  of 
a bright-red  colour.  Leaves  on  the  middle  of  the  item  pin- 
nated ; the  reft  are  ferrated.  Steels  compreffed,  hairy, 
many-toothed  at  top.  Down  a concave  crown,  with  many 
briftle-fhaped,  unequal  teeth. 

2.  K.  propontica.  1-inn.  Sp.  PL  1 666.  Willd.  n.  2. 
(Scabiofa  orientalis  villofa,  (lore  fuaverubente,  fruchi  pulchro 
oblongo  ; Tourn.  Cor.  35.) — “Upper  leaves  lanceolate, 
entire.  Florets  ten,  equal  with  the  calyx.” — A native  of 
the  Eaft,  from  whence  Forfkal  fent  feeds  of  it  to  Linnaeus, 
who  raifed  plants  from  them  in  his  garden,  from  one  of 
which  he  made  the  following  defeription.—  “ Stem  biennial, 
the  thicknefs  of  a Anger,  two  feet  in  height,  villofe,  refem- 
bhng  Cheiranthus  incanus.  Leaves  rouglufh,  ferrated  ; the 
upper  ones  a fpan  long.  Calyx  oblong,  cylindrical,  com- 
pofed  of  eight  or  ten  leaves,  awl-Aiaped  at  the  point.  Co- 
rolla  four-cleft,  purplifh  ; anthers  of  the  fame  colour  ; Ala- 
ments  aud  piftils  white.  It  differs  from  the  laff  fpecies  in 
having  the  upper  leaves  undivided  ; florets  about  ten,  inftead 
of  Ave,  whilft  the  feed-crown  is  Afteen-toothed  and  fringed.” 
. — It  appears  to  us,  neverthelefs,  to  be  a mere  variety. 

K . palajlina  and  plumofa  of  Linnaeus  are  referred  by  Dr. 
Smith,  in  his  Prodromus  Flora  Greeca,  to  the  genus  Scabiofa, 
to  which  they  mod  indubitably  belong. 

Knautia,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  herbaceous, 
annual,  and  biennial  kinds  ; of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated 
are,  the  oriental  knautia  (K.  orientahs)  ; and  the  Levant 
knautia  (K.  propontica). 

Method  of  Culture.  — Plants  of  this  kind  may  be  eaftly  in- 
creafed  by  feeds,  which,  when  permitted  to  fcatter  in  the 
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autumnal  feafon,  produce  good  plants.  After  they  this  may 
be  taken  up,  and  planted  out  in  the  clumps  and  borders  of 
pleafure-grounds,  among  other  low  ftirubs  near  the  walks. 
In  this  way  the  plants  live  through  the  winter,  and  flower 
in  June.  There  is  no  particular  fort  of  culture  requifite 
afterwards,  but  to  keep  the  plants  perfeftly  clean  from  weeds. 
The  feeds  fall  to  the  ground  as  loon  as  they  become  fully 
ripe.' 

Thefe  plants  are  capable  of  affording  variety  among 
other  hardy  flowering  plants  which  are  of  fimilar  growths. 

KNAWEL,  in  Botany,  faid  to  be  a word  of  German 
origin,  but  of  its  flgniflcation  Dillenius  confeffes  himfelf, 
“ though  a German,”  to  be  ignorant.  He  adopts  it,  in  his 
Nova  Plantarum  Genera,  94.  t.  3,  for  what  Linnaeus  more 
happily  called  Scleranthus,  of  which  we  fliall  treat  in  its 
place. 

KNECK,  in  the  Sea  I.anguage,  the  twilling  of  a rope  or 
cable,  as  it  is  veering  out. 

KNEE,  Genu, in  Anatomy.  See  Extremities. 

Knee,  Preternatural  Cartilaginous  Subjlances  in,  in  Sur- 
gery. See  Joints,  Difeafes  of. 

Knee,  Dropfy  of.  See  Joints,  Difeafes  of. 

Knee,  White  Swelling  of . See  White  Swelling. 

Knee,  Diflocation  of.  See  Luxation. 

Knee- Co/>,  a iort  of  bandage  employed  for  keeping  up 
a fteady,  equal,  and  effectual  preliure  on  the  knee,  when 
the  nature  of  the  cafe  requires  fuch  treatment,  as  for  in- 
llance,  when  there  are  preternatural  cartilaginous  fub- 
ilances  in  the  joint,  and  it  is  not  judged  proper  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  operation  of  excifion.  See  Joints,  Difeafes  of. 

Knee-Pab,  in  Anatomy.  See  Extremities. 

Knee- Pa«,  Di/locations  of,  in  Surgery.  See  Luxation. 

Knee-P an,  Fratlures  of.  See  Fracture. 

Knee,  in  the  Manege,  is  the  joint  of  the  fore-quarters, 
that  joins  the  fore-thigh  to  the  (hank. 

Knees,  in  a Ship,  are  the  crooked  parts  of  oak  timber 
which  fecure  the  beams  to  the  Tides  of  the  fhip,  and  are  diftin- 
guifhed by  the  terms  hanging-knees  and  lodging-knees  ; the 
former  are  thofe  whofe  arms  fay  to  the  fide  in  a perpendi- 
cular direftion,  whereas  the  latter  fay  next  the  timber  upon 
the  clamps  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  hang  of  the  deck.  The 
fcarcity  of  thofe  articles  has  compelled  the  (hip-builder 
to  introduce  knees  of  iron  ; but  being  inferior  in  point  of 
contaft  with  the  (hip’s  fldes,  and  as  the  bolts  cannot  be 
drove  tight  in  the  iron-knees  if  the  (hip  (trains,  they  con- 
fequently  mull  work  loofe,  thefe,  therefore,  (hould  only  be 
reckoned  as  an  inferior  fubftitute. 

Knee  of  the  Head,  by  faiiors  called  the  cutwater,  an 
affemblage  of  pieces  of  oak  timber,  tabled  or  coaked  toge- 
ther edgeways,  upon  account  of  its  great  bread: h:  it  ex- 
tends from  the  fore-part  of  the  ftern  to  the  Agure-h'ead, 
which  it  fupports,  as  likewife  the  rails  and  all  other  com- 
partments of  the  head,  and  is  fecured  to  the  bows  by  large 
knees,  called  cheeks  of  the  head,  and  through  the  ftern,  fee. 
by  bolting. 

Knee  Holm,  or  Knf.e  Holly,  in  Botany.  See  Ruscus 
acul.-atus. 

Knee  Lake,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  North  America. 
N.  lat.  55  . W.  long.  95  . 

KNEELING.  See  Genuflexion. 

KNEE”  Head,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  E.  coaft 
of  the  Aland  of  Lewis.  N lat.  58'  19'.  W.  long.  6 9'. 

KNEKINIEC,  a town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Galicia; 
28  miles  S.E.  of  Lemberg. 

KNELLER,  Sir  Godfrey,  Baronet,  in  Biography,  a 
portrait  painter,  moie  liberally  encouraged,  more  praifed 
and  paid  than  any  other  man  who  ever  trod  the  fame  path 
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with  the  fame  portion  of  real  power  in  tlie  art  of  painting. 
A rapid  pencil  and  a ready  talent  of  taking  likenefles  were 
the  foundation  of  his  reputation  ; and  a mod  fortunate 
ignorance  of  the  art  among  the  bed  informed  even  of  the 
public,  by  whom  lie  was  employed,  aided  his  progrefs.  Not 
but  that  he  was  equal  to  the  production  of  good  works  if  he 
had  been  more  carefully  trained,  and  had  lived  amongd  thofe 
who  knew  how  to  value  works  of  art  upon  jud  principles  ; 
but  he  was  amongd  the  mod  vain  of  mankind,  and  had  no 
regard  whatfoever  for  that  podhumous  fame  which  leads 
men  to  lacritice  prefent  enjoyments  to  future  glory.  His 
motto  was,  “ to  live  whillt  he  lived,”  and,  confequently, 
to  make  money  was  a matter  of  greater  moment  with 
him  than  to  make  good  pictures  ; and  he  fucceeded  fully  ; 
for  although  he  loll  20,000 /.  by  the  South-fea  fpeculation, 
he  left,  at  his  death,  an  edate  of  2000/.  a-year.  His  prices, 
whillt  he  painted  here,  were  15  guineas  for  a head  ; 20  if 
with  one  hand  ; 30  for  a half,  and  60  for  a whole  length. 

He  was  born  at  Lnbec  about  the  year  1648.  His  fa- 
ther was  furveyor-general  of  the  mines,  and  infpeCtor  of 
count  Mansfeldt's  revenues.  At  fird  Godfrey  was  dedjned 
fora  military  life,  but  painting  was  his  paflion.  His  father 
acquicfced  in  his  vvifhes,  and  placed  him  under  Bol,  at 
Amderdam.  He  had  even  fome  indruftions  from  Rem- 
brandt. He  vilited  Italy  in  1672,  and  remained  fome  time 
at  Venice,  where  he  painted  fome  of  the  iirlt  families,  and 
amongd  them  the  cardinal  Baffadonna.  It  is  probable  that 
he  here  learnt  that  free,  loofe  dyle  of  execution  in  which 
he  delighted,  but  by  no  means  excelled  ; with  him  it  fell  to 
negligence  and  clumlinefs,  particularly  in  his  draperies, 
whidt  fometimes  his  heads  exhibit  a perfect  mader  of  the 
pencil. 

Kneller  did  not  day  long  in  Italy,  as  in  1674,  he  came 
to  England  with  his  brother,  John  Zachary,  who  adided 
him  in  painting,  without  intending  to  relide  here  ; but  being 
recommended  to  Mr.  Banks,  a Hamburgh  merchant,  he 
painted  him  and  his  family.  Mr.  Vernon,  fecretary  to  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  faw  them,  and  fat  to  Kneller  ; and 
perfuaded  the  duke  alfo  to  fit.  His  grace  was  delighted, 
and  engaged  the  king  his  father  to  have  his  picture  by  the 
new  artill,  at  a tipie  when  the  duke  of  York  had  been  pro- 
mifed  the  king’s  piClure  by  Lely.  Charles,  unwilling  to 
have  double  trouble,  propofed  that  both  artiils  fhould  paint 
him  at  the  fame  time.  Lely,  as  the  edablilhed  artid,  chofe 
his  light  and  dation  : Kneller  took  the  next  bed  he  could, 
and  performed  his  talk  with  fo  much  expedition  and  (kill, 
that  he  had  nearly  finifhed  his  piece  when  Lely’s  was  only 
dead-coloured.  The  circumftance  gained  Kneller  great 
credit ; and  Lely  obtained  no  lefs  honour,  for  he  had  the 
candour  to  acknowledge  and  admire  the  abilities  of  his 
rival.  This  fuccefs  fixed  Kneller  here,  and  the  immenfe 
number  of  portraits  he  executed,  prove  the  continuance  of 
kis  reputation. 

He  was  equally  encouraged  by  Charles,  James,  and  Wil- 
bam  ; and  had  the  honour  of  painting  the  portraits  of  ten 
fovereigns  ( viz.  Charles  II.  James  II.  and  his  queen,  Wil- 
ltam  and  Mary,  Anne,  George  I.  Louis  XIV.  the  czar 
Peter  the  Great,  and  the  emperor  Charles  VI.),  which  is 
more  than  can  be  faid  of  any  other  painter.  His  bell  friend 
was  William,  for  whom  he  painted  the  beauties  of  Hampton 
Court  ; and  by  whom  he  was  knighted  in  1692,  and  pre- 
fented  with  a gold  medal  and  chain  worth  300/.  In  his 
reign,  he  alfo  painted  feveral  of  the  admirals  for  Hampton 
Court,  and  the  Kit-Cat  cluh.  He  lived  to  paint  George  I. 
and  was  made  a baronet  by  him.  In  1722,  fir  Godfrey 
was  feized  with  a violent  fever,  from  the  immediate  danger 
of  which  he  was  refeued  by  Dr.  Meade.  He  languilhed, 


however,  fome  time,  and  died  in  Odlober  1723.  His  body 
lay  in  ftate,  and  was  buried  at  his  country-feat  called  Wil- 
ton ; but  a monument  was  eredted  to  him  in  Weltminlter 
Abbey,  for  which  he  left  300/.  and  gave  particular  inftruc- 
tions  for  the  execution  of  it  to  Ryfbrach. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  time,  that  is,  after  the  death 
of  Lely,  in  1680,  Kneller  Hood  at  the  head  of  the  profeffors 
of  his  art  in  this  country,  and  that  moll  confpicuoufiy.  It 
is  not  therefore  furpriling  that  he  experienced  the  encourage- 
ment he  did.  He  has  left  fome  few  good  pidlures  behind 
him  as  proofs  of  the  natural  powers  he  pofiefTed  ; but  his 
mod  fincere  admirers,  who  are  judges,  mud  acknowledge 
that  the  far  greater  portion  of  thofe  he  allowed  to  pafs 
into  the  world  under  his  name,  are  a difgrace  to  him 
and  his  patrons.  His  pidlure  of  the  converted  Chinefe  at 
Windfor,  he  is  faid  to  be  mod  proud  of,  as  judly  he 
might  be.  This,  however,  Ihews  his  profligacy  in  prin- 
ciple, as  it  exhibits  that  he  really  knew  what  was  good, 
and  could  produce  it  if  he  chofe.  According  to  his  own 
dodlrine,  he  did  as  much  and  no  more  than  was  necedary 
to  pafs  current  among  his  employers.  _ “ Hidory  painters,” 
he  faid,  “ make  the  dead  live,  and  don’t  begin  to  live  till 
they  are  dead.  I paint  the  living,  and  they  make  me 
live.” 

There  is  a Angular  paucity  of  imagination  in  Ivnellcr’s 
pidlures.  He  did  indeed  (and  Walpole  j u Illy  commends 
him  for  it)  indulge  in  an  ideal  drapery  for  women,  indead 
of  the  mondrous  dreiTes  they  wore  at  the  time  ; but  his  in- 
genuity does  not  appear  equal  to  adill  them  fo  much;  fo 
that  there  is  a ridiculous  mixture  of  pofitive  formality  in 
the  fl iff  neckloths  and  wired  Ikirtspf  coats  of  the  one,  and 
of  an  affected  dow  and  grace  in  the  loofe  robes  of  the  other, 
which  conlid  of  nothing  more  than  a chemife  thrown  open, 
and  difeovering  the  bofom,  and  a robe-de-chambre  loofely 
drawn  over  it. 

All  that  Kneller  can  be  judly  praifed,  or  defervedly 
edeemed  for,  generally  fpeaking,  is,  that  his  heads,  or  rather 
his  faces,  have  a good  deal  of  livelinefs  and  gentility.  < It 
feldom  amounts  to  charadter  in  the  general  run  of  his  por- 
traits. Nowr  and  then  the  mader-hand  appears,  when  the 
fubjedt  or  the  moment  w'ere  favourable.  There  is,  at  Pet- 
worth,  a head  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton  that  would  be  an  honour 
to  any  man  to  have  produced  ; and  portraits  of  branches  of 
the  Seymour  family,  which  are  a difgrace  to  the  name  they 
bear. 

The  artids  who  fucceeded  him,  dazzled  by  his  fuccefs, 
and  allured  by  the  profefled  admiration  of  his  talle,  moll 
unaccountably  lod  fight  of  the  infinitely  greater  beauties 
of  Vandyke’s  manner,  and  followed  his  alone.  In  confe- 
quence,  the  art  funk  to  the  lowed  ebb,  till  it  was  fomewhat 
redeemed  by  Richardfon’s  writings,  and  Hudfon’s  and 
Ramfay’s  talents  in  painting.  But  true  tade  was  not  re- 
dored  till  Reynolds  took  up  the  pencil  ; and  now,  happily, 
the  w'eaknedes  as  well  as  the  merits  of  Kneller  are  duly 
appreciated,  and  hundreds  of  his  works  configned  to  the 
oblivion  he  probably  wilhed  they  might  experience.  When 
the  mafs  may  be  thus  difpofed  of,  and  the  feledl  only  re- 
main, then  he  will  obtain,  unalloyed,  the  praife  his  talents, 
when  carefully  exerted,  fully  deferved. 

KNEMA,  in  Botany,  a genus  named  by  Loureiro,  is 
derived  from  x»njix»,  the  /poke  of  a wheel,  on  account  of  the 
anthers  being  difpofed  into  a dar-like,  or  wheel-fhaped 
form. — Loureir.  Cochinch.  604. — Clafs  and  order,  Diecia. 
Monadelphia.  Nat.  Ord.  . . . 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  none.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  flefliv  ; 
tube  thick,  fhort ; limb  in  three,  acute,  fegments,  woolly  on 
the  outiide.  Stum,  a fingle  filament,  Ihort,  turbinated ; 
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anthers  io  or  12,  ovate,  two-celled,  expanded  horizontally 
about  the  top  of  the  filament.  Female,  (flowers  on  a diftindt 
plant.)  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  very  fliort,  fomewhat  trun- 
cated, permanent.  Cor.  as  in  the  male.  Pijl.  Germen 
fuperior,  roundifh,  hairy  ; ftyle  none  ; ftyle  laciniated, 
eredl.  Pcric.  Berry  ovate,  fucculent.  Seed  folitary,  ovate, 
tunicated. 

E1T.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  none.  Corolla  three-cleft.  Anthers 
formed  into  a liar,  about  the  filament.  Female,  Calyx  rather 
truncated.  Corolla  three-cleft.  Stigma  one.  Berry  fuperior, 
fingle-feeded. 

1.  IC.  corticofa.  Loureir. — A native  of  the  woods  of 
Cochinchina  This  is  a large  tree,  with  a thick  brown, 
or  reddifh  bark  Branches  afcending.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
entire,  fmooth,  alternate,  on  foot-ilalks.  Both  male  and 
female  flowers  nearly  terminal,  on  many-flowered  Italks. 
Corolla  brown  on  the  outfide,  yellowifh  red  within.  Berry 
fmall,  pulpy,  red. 

It  feems  to  us  that  Loureiro  refers  this  genus  to  the 
order  Monandria  rather  inadvertently,  becaufe  he  defcribes 
10  or  12  anthers  as  pertaining  to  the  generic  charadler. 

KNEVELS,  in  a Ship.  See  Kevels. 

KNIaGININ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the 
government  of  Nizagorod,  on  a rivulet  that  falls  into  the 
Volga;  40  miles  E.N.E  of  Niznei  Novgorod. 

IvNlASE,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia ; 50  miles 
S.W.  of  Lucko. 

KNIFA,  in  Botany,  one  of  Adanfon’s  whimfical  names, 
of  whofe  origin  or  meaning  no  account  is  given.  He  ufes 
it  to  defignate  a genus  of  his  own,  compofed  of  the  Lin- 
naean  Hypericum  mutilum  and  fetofum,  whofe  flowers  have 
but  two  ltyles,  and  their  capfules  two  cells. 

KNIFE  is  a well  known  inftrument  made  for  cutting,  and 
adapted  in  form  to  the  ufes  for  which  it  is  defigned. 

Knives  are  faid  to  have  been  firft  made  in  England  in  1565, 
by  one  Matthews,  on  Fleet-bridge,  London.  Anderf.  Hill. 
Com.  vol.  i.  p.  402. 

Surgeons  have  various  forts  of  knives.  See  Bistoury, 
&c. 

KNIFVEN,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  on  the  W.  fide 
of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  60  38'.  E long.  17°  30'. 

KNIGHT,  Eques,  among  the  Romans,  was  the  iecond 
degree  of  nobility  ; following  immediately  that  of  the  fe- 
nators. 

At  the  time  of  building  the  city  of  Rome,  the  whole 
army  of  Romulus  conlifled  of  3000  foot  and  300  horfe, 
which  300  horfe  were  the  original  of  the  Roman  equites  or 
knights.  Thefe  made  the  fecond  order  that  had  places  in 
the  fenate. 

Manutius  and  Sigonius  are  of  opinion,  that  befide  the 
equeftrian  order,  a id  thofe  knights  immediately  below  the 
fenators,  Romulus  inftituted  a military  order,  whereof  the 
Roman  cavalry  was  compofed.  But  no  ancient  author  takes 
notice  of  any  order  of  knighthood  inflituted  on  purpofe  for 
the  war,  nor  any  other  knights  but  thofe  300,  which,  as 
we  have  obferved,  were  the  firlt  foundation  ol  the  equeftrian 
order. 

The  knights  had  horfes  kept  for  them  at  the  public 
charge  ; but  when  they  were  admitted  among  the  fenators, 
they  religned  that  privilege.  To  be  a knight,  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  they  Ihould  have  a certain  revenue,  that  their  poverty 
might  not  difgrace  the  order ; and  when  they  failed  of  the 
prelcribed  revenue,  they  were  expunged  out  of  the  lifts  of 
kniohts_,  and  thruil  down  among  the  plebeians.  Ten  thou- 
land  crowns  are  computed  to  have  been  the  revenue  re- 
quired. 

k The  knighta'  grew  fo  very  powerful,  that  they  became  a 


balance  between  the  power  of  the  fenate  and  the  people. 
They  neglefted  the  exercifes  of  war,  and  betook  themfelves 
principally  to  civil  employments  in  Rome  ; infomuch  that 
Pliny  obferves,  in  his  time,  they  had  no  longer  a horfe  kept 
at  the  public  expence. 

Some  fay  that  the  order  of  knights,  as  diftindl  from  the 
people,  did  not  begin  before  the  time  of  the  Gracchi ; 
others  fay,  the  privilege  was  then  firft  granted  them,  that 
no  judge  Ihould  be  chofen,  but  out  of  their  order : fome 
time  after  which  they  admitted  them  into  the  fenate.  This, 
however,  is  certain,  it  was  only  from  that  time  that  a 
certain  revenue  was  neceflary,  and  that  this  entitled  them 
to  the  knighthood,  without  being  defcended  from  ancient 
knights. 

Knight,  in  a more  modern  fenfe,  properly  fignifies  a 
perfon,  who,  for  his  virtue  and  martial  prowefs,  is,  by  the 
king,  raifed  above  the  rank  of  gentlemen,  into  a higher 
clafs  of  dignity  and  honour. 

The  word  knight,  in  its  original  German,  knrcht,  fignifies 
a fervant ; and  has  fince  been  ufed  for  a foldier  or  man  of 
war.  We  have  but  one  inftance  among  us  where  knight  is 
ufed  in  the  firft  fenfe,  and  that  is  in  knight  of  the  Jhire,  who 
properly  ferves  in  parliament  for  fuch  a county.  In  the 
Latin,  French,  Spaniih,  Italian,  and  Dutch  languages, 
knight  is  expreffed  by  a word  ( equites ) which  properly  fig- 
nifies a horfeman,  as  being  ufually  employed  on  horfeback. 
Indeed  our  common  law  calls  them  milites,  foldters,  becaufe 
they  formed  a part  of  the  royal  army,  ia  virtue  of  their 
feodal  tenures  : one  condition  of  which  was,  that  every  one 
who  held  a “ knight’s  fee”  immediately  under  the  crown 
was  obliged  to  be  knighted  ; to  lerve  the  king  as  foldiers  in 
his  wars,  in  which  fenfe  the  word  miles  was  ufed  pro  vajfalo  ; 
or  fine  for  non-compliance. 

The  exertion  of  this  prerogative,  as  an  expedient  to  raife 
money,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  gave  great  offence,  though 
warranted  by  law,  and  the  recent  example  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth ; but  it  was  by  the  ftatute  16  Car.  I.  c.  16.  abolifhed  ; 
and  this  kind  of  knighthood  has,  fince  that  time,  fallen  into 
great  difregard. 

Knighthood  was  the  firft  degree  of  honour  in  the  ancient 
armies,  and  was  ufually  conferred  with  a great  deal  of  cere- 
mony on  thofe  who  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  fome 
notable  exploit  in  arms.  They  were  originally  faid  to  be 
adopted,  adoptalantur  in  militem , which  we  now  call  dubbed ,* 
as  being  fuppofed,  in  fome  meafure,  the  fons  of  him  who 
knighted  them. 

The  cuftom  of  the  ancient  Germans  was  to  give  their 
young  men  a fhield  and  a lance  in  the  great  council : this 
was  equivalent  to  the  “ toga  virilis’’  of  the  Romans.  Be- 
fore this,  they  were  not  permitted  to  bear  arms,  but  were 
accounted  as  a part  of  the  father’s  houfehold  ; after  it,  as 
part  of  the  community.  (Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ.  $ 13.) 
Hence  fome  derive  the  ufage  of  knighting,  which  has  pre- 
vailed all  over  the  weftern  world,  lince  its  reduction  by  co- 
lonies from  thofe  northern  heroes.  See  Knighthood, 
Military,  infra. 

The  ceremonies  at  the  creation  of  a knight  have  been 
various.  The  principal  were  a box  on  the  ear,  and  a ftroke 
with  a fword  on  the  fhoulder.  ’ Then  they  put  on  him  a 
fhoulder-belt,  gilt  fword,  fpurs,  and  the  other  military  ac- 
coutrements ; after  which,  being  armed  as  a knight,  he  was 
led  in  great  pomp  to  the  church. 

The  manner  of  making  a knight  with  us,  is  defcribed  by 
Camden  in  a few  words  ; “ Qui  equeftrem  dignitatem  fuf- 
cipit,  flexis  genibus  leviter  in  humero  percutitur : princeps 
his  verbis  Gallice  affatur : fus  vel  fois  chevalier  au  nom  de 
Dieu,  furge  vel  fis  eques  m nomine  Dei.”  This  is  meant 
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of  knights-baahelors,  which  are  the  loweR,  though  the  mofl 
ancient  order  of  knighthood  among  us ; for  we  have  an  in- 
flance  of  king  Alfred’s  conferring  this  order  on  his  fon 
Athelftan.  Will.  Malmlb.  lib.  ii. 

Knights  grew  fo  very  numerous,  that  the  dignity  became 
of  much  lefs  repute.  Charles  V.  is  faid  to  have  made  five 
hundred  in  a fingle  day  : on  which  account,  therefore,  new 
orders  of  knighthood  were  inflituted,  in  order  to  diltinguifh 
the  more  deferving  from  the  crowd.  For  the  feveral  kinds 
of  knights  among  us,  fee  Bachelor,  Banneret,  Ba- 
ronet, Bath,  Garter,  &c. 

Knight  is  alfo  underAood  of  a perfon  admitted  into  any 
order  either  purely  military,  or  military  and  religious,  in- 
fiituted  by  fome  king  or  prince,  with  certain  marks  and 
tokens  of  honour  and  difiinflion. 

Such  are  the  knights  of  the  Garter , of  the  Elephant,  of  the 
Holy  Ghofl,  of  Malta , &c.  All  which  fee  under  Garter, 
Elephant,  &c. 

Knjgiit  Marfiall.  See  Marshall. 

Knights  of  St.  Ampulla.  See  Ampulla. 

Knights  of  Annundata.  See  Annunciade. 

Kmgiits  of  St  Anthony.  See  Anthony. 

Knights  of  St.  Bridget.  See  Briciani. 

Knights  of  St.  Catharine  of  Mount  Sinai.  See  Catha- 
rine. 

Knights  of  the  Chapel.  See  Chapel. 

Knights  of  Chrijl.  See  Christ. 

Knights  of  the  Collar.  See  Collar. 

Knights  of  the  Dragon.  See  Dragon. 

Knights  of  the  Elephant.  See  Elephant. 

Knights  of  the  Ermin.  See  Eiimin. 

Knights-E/vu/;/,  a pretended  order  of  chivalry,  whereof 
ample  mention  is  made  in  the  old  romances. 

They  were  a kind  of  heroes,  who  travelled  the  world  in 
fearch  of  adventures,  redrefling  wrongs,  refcuing  damfels, 
and  taking  all  occafions  of  fignalizing  their  prowefs.  This 
romantic  bravery  of  the  old  knights  was  heretofore  the  chi- 
mera of  the  Spaniards  ; amongR  whom  there  was  no  cavalier 
but  had  his  mifirefs,  whofe  efieem  he  was  to  gain  by  fome 
heroic  a&ion.  The  duke  of  Alva,  notwithfianding  his  age 
aid  gravity,  is  faid  to  have  vowed  the  conqueR  of  Portugal 
to  a young  lady. 

Knights  of  St.  George.  See  George. 

Knights  Hofpitalers.  See  Hospitalers  and  Malta. 

Knights  of  St.  Louis.  See  Louis. 

Knights  of  Malta.  See  Malta. 

Knights  of  St.  Mark.  See  St.  Mark. 

Knights  of  Mary.  See  Mary. 

Knights  of  the  Mine.  See  Mine. 

Knights  of  Mount  Carmel.  See  Carmel. 

Knights,  Rad.  See  Rad. 

Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  See  Table. 

Knigiits  of  the  Temple.  See  Templars. 

Knights  'Teutonic  See  Teutonic. 

Knights  of  the'ThiJlle.  See  Thistle. 

Knights  of  the  Shire,  or  Knights  of  Parliament , are 
two  gentlemen  of  worth,  chofen  on  the  king’s  writ  in  pleno 
comitatu,  by  fuch  of  the  freeholders  of  every  county  as  have 
the  value  of  40/.  per  anti,  within  the  county,  clear  of  all  taxes 
and  dedu&ions  except  parliamentary  and  parochial  taxes,  to 
reprefent  fuch  county  in  parliament. 

This  qualification  of  electors  for  knights  of  the  (hire  or 
county  mem.bers,  is  fettled  by  Rat.  8 Hen.  VT.  c.  7.  and 
10  Hen.  VI.  c.  2.  amended  by  14  Geo.  III.  c 58.  Ac- 
cording to  theeRimate  of  bilhop  Fleetwood  in  his  “Chronicon 
Preciofum,”  401.  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  was  equal  to 
12/.  per  annum  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  5 and  as  the  value 
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of  money  has  been  lowered  finee,  judge  Blackflone  concludes 
that  1 2/.  in  the  bifhop’s  days  muft  have  been  equivalent  to  20/. 
in  his  own  time  ; and  the  depretiation  of  money  in  later  times 
muR  have  made  the  difference  much  greater.  (SeeDE-EX- 
PENSis.)  The  other  qualifications  of  the  electors  for  counties 
in  England  and  Wales,  collected  from  Ratutes  are;  that  no  per- 
fon under  twenty-one  years  of  age  fhall  be  capable  of  voting; 
nor  any  perfon  conviHed  of  perjury  or  fubornation  of  perjury  : 
that  no  perfon  (hall  vote  in  right  of  any  freehold  granted  to 
him  fraudulently  to  qualify  him  to  vote : that  every  voter  (hall 
have  been  in  the  a£tual  poffeffion  or  receipt  of  the  profits  of 
his  freehold  to  his  own  ufe  for  twelve  calendar  months  before, 
except  it  came  to  him  by  defeent,  marriage,  marriage  fettle- 
ment,  will,  or  promotion  to  a benefice  or  office  : that  no  per- 
fon (hall  vote  in  refpedl  of  an  annuity  or  rent-charge,  unlefs 
regiflered  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  twelve  calendar  months 
before  ; that  in  mortgaged  or  truR  efiates,  the  perfon  in  pof- 
feffion (hall  have  the  vote  ; that  only  one  perfon  (hall  be  ad- 
mitted to  vote  for  any  one  houfe  or  tenement,  to  prevent  the 
fplitting  of  freeholds  : that  no  eRate  (hall  qualify  a voter, 
unlefs  the  eflate  has  been  affeffed  to  fome  land-tax  aid,  at 
lead  twelve  months  before  the  election  : and  that  no  tenant 
by  copy  of  court-roll  (hall  be  permitted  to  vote  as  a free- 
holder. (7  and  8 W.  III.  c.  25.  10  Ann.  c.  23.  2 G.  II. 
c.  21.  10G.  II.  c.  18.  31  G.  n.  c.  14.  3 G.  Ill- 

c.  24.)  By  Ratute  22  G.  III.  c.  41.  no  commiffioner,  or 
officer,  employed  in  managing  the  duties  of  excife,  cuftoms. 
Ramps,  fait,  windows  or  houfes,  or  revenue  of  the  poR- 
office,  (hall  be  capable  of  voting  in  the  eleftion  of  a member- 
of  parliament. 

Thefe  knights,  when  every  man  who  had  a knight’s-fee 
was  cufiomarily  conRrained  to  be  a knight,  were  of  neceffity 
to  be  milites  gladio  cinBi,  for  fo  the  writ  runs  to  this  day;, 
but  now  cultom  admits  efqures  to  be  chofen  to  this 
office.  ' 

It  is  required  by  23  Hen.  VI.  c.  13.  that  all  knights  of! 
the  (hire  (hall  beadtual  knights,  or  fuch  notable  efquires  and 
gentlemen  as  have  eRates  fufficient  to  be  knights  ; and  by  no 
means  of  the  degree  of  yeomen  : and  more  precifely  by 
9 Ann.  c.  5'.  that  every  knight  of  the  (hire  (hall  have  a clear 
eRate  of  freehold  or  copyhold  to  the  value  of  600 1.  per  an~ 
num,  except  the  eldeR  fons  of  peers  and  of  perfons  qualified, 
to  be  knights  of  (hires.  For  other  qualifications,  fee  Par- 
liament. 

The  expences  of  knights  of  the  (hire,  are  to  be  defrayed 
by  the  county,  during  their  fitting  in  parliament,  at  the  rate 
of  (bur  (hillings  a day.  This  rate  of  wages  was  efiabliffied 
in  the  reign  of  Edw.  III.  (See  alfo  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  11.) 
It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  add,  that  thefe  are  never  now  re- 
quired. 

Knight’s  Crofs,  in  Botany.  See  Campion. 

Knight- Heads,  or  Bollard  Timbers,  are  oak  timbers  with 
large  upper  parts  or  heads,  whicharefayedandbolted  together, 
one  on  each  fide  the  Rern,  or  with  a filling  between,  as  they 
muR  open  at  the  heads  fufficient  to  admit  the  bowfprit 
between  them,  and  running  high  enough  to  fupport  the 
fame  above  the  fiern. 

Knights  Fee,  an  ancient  /uw-term,  Uglifying  fo  much 
land  of  inheritance  as  was  eReemed  fufficieic  tp  maintain  a 
knight  with  fuitable  retinue  ; which,  in  the  days  of  H.  III.,, 
was  reckoned  at  15/.  per  arm.  And  by  flat.  1 Edw.  II. 
fuch  as  had  20/.  per  anti  in  fee,  or  for  life,  might  he  com-, 
pelled  to  be  knights.  But  this  Ratute  is  repealed  by  i6Car.I„. 
Sir  T.  Smith  rates  a knight’s  fee  at  40/.  yearly.  According 
to  Coke,  a knight’s  fee  contained  twelve  carucates,  or 
plough-lands.  Stow  fays,  that  there  were  found  in  England9s 
at  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  60,211  knight’s  fees;  ac- 
cording 
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cording  to  others  there  were  60,215  ; whereof  the  religious 
houfes,  before  their  fuppreffion,  were  poflefled  of  28,015. 
See  Fee. 

In  confequence  of  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  fyftcm 
upon  the  Norman  conqueft,  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom 
were  divided  into  knight’s  fees,  in  number,  as  Stow  fays, 
above  60, coo  ; and  for  every  knight’s  fee,  a knight  or  fol- 
dier,  miles,  was  bound  to  attend  the  king  in  his  wars,  for  40 
days  in  a year  ; in  which  fpace  of  time,  before  war  was  re- 
duced to  a feience,  the  campaign  was  generally  finifhed,  and 
a kingdom  either  conquered  or  victorious.  By  this  means, 
the  king  had,  without  any  expence,  an  army  of  60,000  men 
always  ready  at  his  command.  Accordingly  we  find  among 
the  laws  of  William  the  Conqueror,  one,  (c.  58.)  which  in 
the  king’s  name  commands,  and  firmly  enjoins,  the  perfonal 
attendance  of  all  knights  and  others  ; “ quod  habeant  et  te- 
neant  fe  femper  in  armis  et  equis,  ut  decet  ct  oportet : et 
quod  femper  Tint  prompti  et  parati  ad  fervitium  fuum  integrum 
nobis  explendum  ct  peragendum,  cum  opus  adfuerit  fecun- 
dum  quod  debent  de  feodis  et  tenementis  fuis  de  jure  nobis 
facere.”  This  perfonal  fervice  in  time  degenerated  into  pe- 
cuniary commutations  or  aids,  and  at  lait  the  military  part  of 
the  feodal  fyflem  was  abolilhed  at  the  reftoration,  by 
flat.  12  Car.  II.  c.  24. 

Knights  fervice , J'ervitium  militare , a tenure  whereby  fe- 
veral  lands  in  this  nation  were  anciently  held  of  the  king. 
This  was  the  firil,  molt  univerfal,  and  efteemed  the  molt 
honourable  fpccies  of  tenure,  called  in  Latin  “fervitium  mi- 
litare,” and  in  lavv-French  “chivalry”  or  “ fervice  de  chi- 
valer,”  anfwering  to  the  “ fief  d’haubert”  of  the  Nor- 
mans ; a name  that  frequently  occurs  in  the  Mirror.  It  dif- 
fered in  few  refpefts  Irom  a pure  and  proper  feud,  being 
entirely  military,  and  the  genuine  effeft  of  the  feodal  efta- 
fclifhment  in  England.  In  order  to  make  this  tenure,  a quan- 
tity of  land,  called  a knight’s  fee  “ feudum  militare,”  was 
neceflary  ; and  he  who  held  this  proportion  of  land  (or  a 
whole  fee)  by  knight -fervice,  was  bound  to  attend  his  lord 
to  the  wars  for  40  days  in  every  year,  if  called  for  ; and  this 
attendance  was  his  “ reditus”  or  return,  his  rent  or  lervice 
for  the  land  he  claimed  to  hold.  If  he  held  only  half  a knight’s 
fee,  he  was  only  bound  to  attend  20  days,  and  fo  in  propor- 
tion. This  tenure  had  all  the  marks  of  a ft  rift  and  regular 
feud  ; it  was  granted  by  words  of  pure  donation,  dedi  ct  con- 
cejfi  (Co.  Litt.  9.)  ; was  transferred  by  inveftiture  or  deli- 
vering corporal  pofieftion  of  the  land,  ufually  called  livery 
©f  feilin  ; and  was  perfected  by  homage  and  fealtyi  It  alfo 
drew  alter  it  thefe  feven  fruits  and  confequences,  as  infe- 
parably  incident  to  the  tenure  in  chivalry  ; viz.  aids,  relief, 
primer  :eifin,  wardfhip,  marriage,  fines  for  alienation,  and 
efeheat ; which  fee  retpeftively.  It  was  by  this  tenure  of 
knight-lervice  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  lands  in  this 
kingdom  was  holden,  and  that  principally  of  the  king  in  ca- 
pite,  till  the  middle  of  the  17th  century;  and  which  was 
created,  as  iir  Edward  Coke  exprefsly  tellifies  (4  Inft.  192.), 
for  a military  purpofe  ; viz.  for  defence  of  the  realm  by  the 
king’s  own  principal  fubjefts,  which  was  judged  to  be  much 
better  than  to  hirelings  or  foreigners.  The  defeription 
above  given  relates  to  knight-fervice  proper  ; which  was  to 
attend  the  king  in  his  wars.  There  were  alfo  fome  other 
fpecies  of  knight-fervice  ; fo  called,  though  improperly,  be- 
caufe  th-*  fervice  or  render  was  of  a free  and  honourable  na- 
ture, and  equally  uncertain  as  to  the  time  of  rendering  it,  as 
that  of  knight  fervice  proper,  and  becaufe  they  were  attended 
with  fimilar  points  and  confequences.  Such  was  the  tenure 
by  grand  ferjeanty,  which  fee  ; and  of  this  tenure  that  by 
tornage  (which  fee)  was  a fpecies. 

Knight’s  Canal , in  Geography , an  inlet  of  the  Paci- 


fic ocean,  on  the  W.  conft  of  North  America,  extending  in 
a.i  E.  and  N.E.  direftion  about  50  miles.  Its  entrance  from 
an  arm  of  the  fea  lies  in  N.  lat.  50’  45'.  E.  long.  23 3 3 
16'. 

Knight’s  //land,  a fmall  ifiand  in  Beering’s  bay,  N.W. 
of  Eleanor’s  found,  feparated  from  the  American  continent 
by  a narrow  channel,  which  is  navigable.  N.  lat.  59  45'. 

E.  long.  220°  47' Alfo,  an  ifiand  in  Prince  William’s 

found,  about  30  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  from 
two  to  five  broad.  N.  lat.  60  24'.  E.  long.  2 1 20  52’. — 
Alfo,  a fmall  ifiand  in  Hudfon’s  bay.  N.  lat.  6iJ  50'. 
W.  long.  93  30' — Alfo,  an  ifiand’ in  the  Pacific  ocean,  and 
the  largelt  of  tliofe  called  by  Capt.  Vancouver  the  “ Snares;” 
difeovered  by  Broughton,  commander  of  the  Chatham  un- 
der Vancouver,  in  November  1791.  Some  parts  of  the  ifiand 
prefented  a very  barren  appearance,  not  unlike  the  W.  fide 
ot  Portland,  compofed  of  whitifh  rocky  cliffs.  The  rockv 
iflets  are  five  in  number,  fome  of  which  are  of  a pyramidical 
form.  It  did  not  appear  to  be  inhabited.  The  iouth  point 
isfituated  in  S.  lat.  48'’  15'.  E.  long.  166  44'. 

Knights,  Poor,  a group  of  fmall  iflands,  fo  called  by 
lieutenant  Cook,  who  difeovered  them  in  November  1769, 
on  the  coaft  of  New  Zealand,  when  he  was  in  S.  lat.  36' 
36',  at  the  diftance  of  three  leagues  N.E.  by  N. 

KNIGHTEN-GILD,  in  our  Old  Writers , a gild  or 
company  in  London,  confiding  of  nineteen  knights,  which 
king  Edgar  founded,  giving  them  a portion  of  void  ground 
lying  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  now  called  Portfoken- 
ward. 

KNIGHTHOOD,  a military  order,  or  honour;  or  a 
mark  or  degree  of  ancient  nobility,  or  reward  oi  perfonal 
virtue  and  merit. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  knighthood  ; military,  regular , ho- 
norary, and  facial. 

Knighthood,  Military,  is  that  of  the  ancient  knights, 
who  acquired  it  by  high  feats  of  arms. 

Thefe  are  called  milites,  in  ancient  charters  and  titles,  by 
which  they  were  dillinguilhed  from  mere  bachelors,  & c. 
Thefe  knights  were  girt  with  a fword,  and  a pair  of  gilt 
fpurs  ; whence  they  were  called  equites  aurati. 

Knighthood  is  not  hereditary,  but  acquired.  It  does  not 
come  into  the  world  with  a man  like  nobility  ; nor  can  it  be 
revoked.  The  fons  of  kings,  and  kings  themlelves,  with  all 
other  fovereigns,  heretofore  had  knighthood  conferred  on 
them  as  a mark  of  honour.  They  were  ufually  knighted  at 
their  baptifm  or  marriage,  at  their  coronation,  before  or  after 
a battle,  See. 

Between  the  age  of  Charlemagne  and  that  of  the  Crufades, 
the  fervice  of  th^  infantry  was  degraded  to  the  Plebeians  ; the 
cavalry  formed  the  ftrength  of  the  armies,  and  the  honourable 
name  of  miles,  or  foldier,  was  confined  to  the  gentlemen  who 
ferved  on  horfebaek,  and  were  invefted  with  the  character  of 
knighthood.  The  dukes  and  counts,  who  had  ufurped  the 
rights  of  fovereignty,  divided  the  provinces  among  their 
faithful  barons ; the  barons  diftributed  among  their  vafTals 
the  fiefs  or  benefices  of  their  jurifdiftior. ; and  thefe  military 
tenants,  the  peers  of  each  order,  and  of  their  lord,  compofed 
the  noble  or  equeftrian  order,  which  difdained  to  conceive 
the  peafant  or  burgher  as  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  them- 
felves.  The  dignity  of  their  birth  was  preferved  by  pure  and 
equal  alliances ; their  fons  a’one,  who  could  produce  four 
quarters  or  lines  of  anceltry,  without  fpot  or  reproach, 
might  legally  pretend  .to  the  honour  of  knighthood  ; but  a 
valiant  plebeian  was  fometimes  enriched  and  enrolled  by  the 
fword,  and  became  the  father  of  a new  race.  A fimple 
knight  could  impart,  according  to  his  judgment,  the  cha- 
racter which  he  .received  ; and  the  warlike  fovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope 
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rope  derived  more  glory  from  this  perfonal  diftin&ion  than 
from  the  luftre  of  their  diadem.  This  ceremony,  of  which 
fome  traces  may  be  found  in  Tacitus  and  the  woods  of  Ger- 
many, was,  in  its  origin,  fimple  and  profane  ; the  candidate, 
after  fome  previous  trial,  was  inveded  with  the  fword  and 
fpurs  ; and  his  cheek  or  fhoulder  was  touched  with  a flight 
blow,  as  an  emblem  of  tTie  lad  affront,  which  it  was  lawful 
for  him  to  endure.  But  fuperff  ition  mingled  in  every  public 
and  private  adlion  of  life  ; in  the  holy  wars,  it  fandfified  the 
profeflion  of  arms  ; and  the  order  of  chivalry  was  aflimilated 
in  its  rights  and  privileges  to  the  facred  orders  of  priefthood. 
The  bath  and  white  garment  of  the  novice  were  an  indecent 
copy  of  the  regeneration  of  baptifm  ; his  fword,  which  he 
offered  on  the  altar,  was  blcffed  by  the  minitters  of  religion  ; 
his  folenm  reception  was  preceded  by  falls  and  vigils ; and  he 
was  created  a knight  in  the  name  ot  God,  of  St.  George, 
and  of  St.  Michael  the  archangel.  H'a  fwore  to  accomplifh 
the  duties  of  his  profeflion  ; and  education,  example,  and  the 
public  opinion,  were  the  inviolable  guardians  of  his  oath. 
As  the  champion  of  God  and  the  ladies  (“  I bluff,”  fays 
Gibbon,  “to  unite  fuch  difeordant  names”),  he  devoted 
himfelf  to  fpeak  the  truth  ; to  maintain  the  right ; to  pra- 
ted! the  dillrefi'ed  ; to  pradlife  court: fy,  a virtue  lefs  familiar 
to  the  ancients  ; to  purfue  the  infidels  ; to  defpife  the  allure- 
ments of  eafe  and  fafety  ; and  to  vindicate  in  every  perilous 
adventure  the  honour  of  his  character.  The  abide  of  the 
fame  fpirit  provoked  the  illiterate  knight  to  difdain  the  adts 
of  indullry  and  peace  ; to  elleem  himfelf  the  foie  judge  and 
avenger  ot  his  own  injuries  ; and  proudly  to  neglecl  the  laws 
of  civil  fociety  and  military  difeipline.  Yet  the  benefits  of 
this  inllitution,  to  refine  the  temper  of  barbarians,  and  to  in- 
fufe  fome  principles  of  faith,  jultice,  and  humanity,  were 
llrongly  felt,  and  have  been  often  obferved.  The  afperity  of 
national  prejudice  was  foftened  ; and  the  community  of  re- 
ligion and  arms  fpread  a (imilar  colour  and  generous  emula- 
tion over  the  face  of  Chriitendom.  Abroad,  in  enterprize 
and  pilgrimage,  at  home  in  martial  exercife,  the  barriers  of 
every  country  were  perpetually  affociated ; and  impartial 
talle  mull  prefer  a Gothic  tournament  to  the  Olympic  game3 
of  claflic  antiquity. 

The  lance  was  the  proper  and  peculiar  weapon  of  the 
knight  ; his  horfe  was  of  a large  and  heavy  breed  ; but 
this  charger,  till  he  was  roufed  by  the  approaching  dan- 
ger, was  ufually  led  by  an  attendant,  and  lie  quietly  rode 
a pad  or  palfrey  of  a more  eafy  pace.  His  helmet  and 
fword,  his  greaves  and  buckler,  it  is  needlefs  to  deferibe  in 
this  place;  but  at  the  period  of  the  crufades  the  armour 
was' left  ponderous  i ban  in  later  times;  and  inltead  of  a 
tnaffy  euirafs,  his  breall  vVas  defended  by  an  hauberk  or  coat 
of  mail.  Each  knight  w$s  attended  to  the  field  by  his 
faithful  fquire,  a youth  of  equal  birth  and  iimilar  hopes  ; 
he  was  followed  by  his  archers  and  men  at  arms,  and  four, 
ov  five,  or  fix  foldiers,  were  computed  as  the  furniture  of  a 
complete  “ lance.”  In  the  expeditions  to  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms  or  the  Holy  Land,  the  duties  of  the  feudal  tenure 
no  longer  fubliiled  ; t he  voluntary  fervice  of  the  knights  and 
their  followers  was  prompted  by  zeal  or  attachment,  or  pur- 
chafed  with  rewards  and  promifes;  and  the  number  of  each 
fquadron  were  meafured  by  the  power,  the  wealth,  and  the 
fame  of  each  independent  chieftain.  They  were  diilinguifftd 
by  his  banner,  his  armorial  coat,  and  his  cry  of  war  ; and 
the  mod  ancient  families  of  Europe  mull  feek  in  thefe 
achievements  the  origin  and  proof  of  their  nobility.  Gib- 
bon’s Decl.  and  Fall  of  the  Rom.  Emp.  vol.  xi.  For  a 
further  accou:  t of  the  charadter  of  the  ancient  knights  and 
the  beneficial  effedls  of  chivalry  and  the  crufades ; lee  the 
articles  Chivalry  and  Croisades. 


Thefe  fervices,both  of  chivalry  and  ofgrand-ferjeantv,  were 
all  perfonal,  and  as  to  their  quantity  or  duration  uncertain. 
But  perfonal  attendance  in  knight-fervice  being  found  incon- 
venient and  troublefome,  the  tenants  found  means  of  com- 
pounding for  it ; firlt,  by  finding  others  to  ferve  in  their 
Head,  and  in  procefs  of  time  by  making  a pecuniary  fa- 
tisfadlion  to  the  lords  in  lieu  of  it.  (See  EscUAOE.) 
When  knight-fervice.,  or  perfonal  military  duty  degene- 
rated into  efeuage,  or  pecuniary  afleffments,  all  the  ad- 
vantages (promifed  or  real)  of  the  foedal  conftitution 
were  deftroyed,  and  nothing  but  the  hardffips  remained. 
Thefe  hardfliips,  which  were  numerous  and  grievous,  were 
from  time  to  time  palliated  by  fucceflive  acts  of  parliament, 
till  at  length  the  humanity  of  king  James  I.  confented, 
(4  Inft.  202.),  in  confideration  of  a proper  equivalent,  to 
aboliff  them  all,  upon  a plan  fimilar  to  that,  which  he  had 
formed  and  began  to  put  in  execution,  for  removing  the  feu- 
dal grievance  of  heritable  jurifdidlion,  in  Scotland,  which 
has  fince  been  purfued  and  effedled  by  the  llatute  20  Geo.  1 1. 
c.  43.  By  another  llatute  of  the  fame  year  (20  Geo.  II. 
c.  50.)  the  tenure  of  “ ward-holding”  (equivalent  to  the 
knight-fervice  of  England)  is  for  ever  abolifhed  in  Scotland. 
At  length  the  military  tenures,  with  all  their  heavy  appen- 
dages, (having  during  the  ufurpation  been  difeo:  tinned) 
were  totally  dedroyed  by  the  llatute  12  Car.  II.  c.  24. 
Blackll.  Com.  b.  ii.  See  Tenure. 

Knighthood,  Regular,  is  applied  to  all  military  orders, 
which  proreis  to  wear  fome  particular  habit,  to  bear  arms 
againft  the  infidels,  to  fuccour  and  affiit  pilgrims  in  their 
paflage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  ferve  in  hofpitals  where 
they  ffould  be  received  ; fuch  were  the  knights  Templars, 
and  fuch  flill  are  the  knights  of  Malta,  See. 

Knighthood,  Honorary,  is  that  which  princes  confer  on 
other  princes,  and  even  on  their  own  great  minifters  and 
favourites  ; fuch  are  the  knights  of  the  Garter,  St.  Michael, 
See. 

Knighthood,  Social,  is  that  which  is  not  fixed,  nor  con- 
firmed by  any  formal  inflitution,  nor  regulated  by  any  lad- 
ing datutes  ; of  which  kind  there  have  many  orders  been 
ereded  on  occafion  of  factions,  of  tilts  and  tournaments, 
mafquerades,  and  the  like. 

The  abbot  Bernardo  Judiniani,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
hidory  of  knighthood,  gives  us  a complete  catalogue  of 
the  feveral  orders  : according  to  this  computation,  they  are 
in  number  ninety-two.  Favin  has  given  us  two  volumes 
of  them  under  the  title  of  Theatre  d’Honneur  Sc  de 
Chevalerie.  Menenius  has  publiffed  Deliciae  Equedrium 
Ordinum,  and  Andr.  Mendo  has  written  De  Ordinibus- 
Militaribus.  Beloi  has  traced  the  original,  aud  Ge- 
liot,  in  his  Armorial  Index,  has  given  us  their  inftitu- 
tions. 

To  thefe  may  be  added,  Father  Menedrier  de  la  Che- 
valerie Ancienne  Sc  Moderne,  Michieli’s  Trefor  Mili- 
taire,  Caramuel’s  Theologia  Regolare,  Miraeus's  Origines 
Equedrium  five  Militanum  Ordinum  : . but  above  all, 
Judiniani’s  Hidorie  Chronologiche  del’  Origine  de  gl'  Or- 
dine  Militari,  e di  tutte  le  Religione  Cavalerefche  : the 
edition  which  is  fulled,  is  that  of  Venice  in  1C92,  in  two 
vols.  fol.. 

KNIGHTON,  Henry,  in  Biography,  who  flouriffed 
at  the  clofe  of  the  14th  century  under  Richard  II.  is  cele- 
brated as  an  ancient  chronicler.  He  was  a canon-regular  of 
Leiceder  abbey,  and  wrote  a hidory  of  Englilh  affairs  in 
five  books,  from  the  conqued  to  the  year  1395.  He  wrote 
likewife  an  account  of  the  depofition  of  Richard  II.  His 
works  are  printed  with  the  ten  Engliff  lnilorians  publiffed- 
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by  the  learned  Selden.  He  is  reckoned  an  exadl  and  faith- 
ful narrator  of  events  within  his  own  times. 

Knighton,  or  Tref-y-clavjdd,  in  Geography,  a market- 
town  and  parifh  in  the  hundred  of  Knighton,  and  county  of 
Radnor,  South  Wales  ; is  featedin  a valley,  through  which 
the  river  Teme  meanders  at  the  diltance  of  17  miles  W.  of 
Xiudlow,  and  33  S.  of  Shrewfbury.  The  valley  of  Teme, 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  is  Ikirted  by  lofty  hills,  the  tides 
of  which  are  well  clothed  with  wood  and  verdure.  The 
town  contains  fome  good  houfes,  ranged  on  the  Tides  of 
ilreets,  which  in  parts  are  fteep.  Here  is  a free  grammar 
fchool.  The  church  has  rather  a fingular  appearance,  from 
its  irregular  form,  detached  tower,  with  Itrange  fpire. 
Knighton  has  a weekly  market,  and  an  annual  fair  : and 
contained,  in  the  year  1800,  221  houfes  and  785  inhabit- 
ants. 

On  the  weftern  fide  of  the  town,  is  part  of  the  noted 
boundary  embankment  called  Offa’s  Dyke,  which  was  formed 
in  the  year  760,  and  intended  to  be  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  England  and  Wales.  Harold  made  a law,  that  if 
any  Welfhman  was  found  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  this  dyke, 
he  fliould  lofe  his  right  hand.  See  Presteign. 

KNIN,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Beraun, 
near  v^hich  is  a gold  mine,  1 2 miles  S.E.  of  Beraun.  N.  lat. 
49°  49'.  E.long.  I4J  18'. — Alfo,  a fortified  town  of  Dal- 
matia, ftrengthened  by  a deep  ditch,  and  lituated  on  a nar- 
row neck  where  the  river  Kerka  is  joined  by  another  ftream, 
called  Butim-fchiza.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient 
caftle  called  “ Arduba,”  taken  by  Germanicus,J4o  miles  E. 
of  Zara.  N.  lat.  43 J 55 E.  long.  i63  55'. 

KNIP  Bay,  a bay  on  the  W.coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Cu- 
Ta5oa. 

KNIPHAUSEN,  a fea-port  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
lordfhip  of  Jever,  taking  its  name  from  an  ancient  caftle, 
where  the  tribunal  of  juftice  is  held  ; 5 miles  E.S.E.  of  Jever. 
N.  lat.  530  29'.  E.  long.  83. 

KNISTENEAUX,  otherwife  called  Killijlinons  or  Kf- 
tinons,  the  name  of  a people,  who  are  fpread  over  a confider- 
able  extent  in  the  centre  of  the  northern  part  of  America. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  (fee  Voyage  from  Mon- 
treal, &c.  Introd.  p.  91,  &c.)  for  a particular  account  of 
thefe  people.  Their  language  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
people  who  inhabit  the  coalt  of  Britifh  America  on  the  At- 
lantic, the  Efquimaux  excepted,  and  continues  along  the 
coait  of  Eabrador,  and  the  gulf  and  banks  of  St.  Lawrence 
to  Montreal.  The  line  then  follows  the  Utawas  river  to  its 
iource,  and  continues  from  thence  nearly  W.  along  the 
highlands,  which  divide  the  waters  that  fall  into  Lake  Su- 
perior and  Hudfon’s  Bay.  It  then  proceeds  till  it  ltrikes 
the  middle  part  of  the  river  Winipic,  following  that  water 
through  the  lake  Winipic,  to  the  difeharge  of  the  Salkat- 
chiwina  into  ij. ; from  thence  it  accompanies  the  latter  to 
Port  George,  when  the  line,  ftriking  by  the  head  of  the 
Beaver  river  to  the  Elk  river,  runs  along  its  banks  to  its  dif- 
eharge in  the  lake  of  the  Hills,  from  which  it  may  be  car- 
ried back  E.  to  the  ifle  a la  Croffe,  and  fo  on  to  Churchill, 
by  the  Miflifippi.  The  whole  of  the  trail  between  this  line 
and  Hudfon’s  bay  and  llraits,  that  of  the  Efqunnaux  in  the 
latter  excepted,  may  be  faid  to  be  exclufively  the  country  of 
the  Knilleneaux.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  have  penetrated 
farther  W.  and  S.  to  the  Red  river,  to  the  S.  of  lake  Wini- 
pic, and  the  S.  branch  of  the  Salkatchiwina. 

Thefe  people  are  of  a moderate  llature,  well  proportioned, 
with  few  examples  of  deformity,  and  very  aftive.  Their 
complexion  is  copper-coloured,  and  their  hair  black,  in 
which  they  refemble  all  the  natives  of  North  America.  It  is 
«u£  in  various  forms,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  feveral 


tribes,  and  by  fome  it  is  left  in  the  long,  lank  flow  of  na- 
ture. They  very  generally  extract  their  beards,  and  both 
fexes  manifefl  a difpofition  to  pluck  the  hair  from  every  part 
of  the  body  and  limbs.  Their  eyes  are  black,  keen,  and 
penetrating  ; their  countenance  is  open  and  agreeable,  and 
they  are  fond  of  decorating  their  perfons.  In  the  ufe  of 
vermilion,  to  which  they  are  much  accullomed,  they  con- 
trail it  with  their  native  blue,  white,  and  brown  earths,  to 
which  they  frequently  add  charcoal.  Their  drels  is  limple 
and  commodious.  It  confilts  of  tight  leggins,  reaching 
near  the  hip  : a ftrip  of  cloth,  or  leather,  called  Afiian, 
about  a foot  wide,  and  five  feet  long,  whofe  ends  are  drawn 
inwards  and  hang  behind  and  before,  covering  a belt  tied  round 
the  waift  for  that  purpofe  ; a clofe  veil  or  Ihirt  reaching 
down  to  the  former  garment,  and  cinilured  with  a broad 
ftrip  of  parchment  fattened  with  thongs  behind  ; and  a cap 
for  the  head,  confiding  of  a piece  of  fur,  or  fmall  Ikin.  with 
the  bruih  of  the  animal  as  a fufpended  ornament ; a kind  of 
robe  is  thrown  occafionally  over  the  whole  of  the  drefs,  and 
ferves  both  night  and  day.  Thefe  articles,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  fiioes  and  mittens,  conllitute  the  variety  of  their 
apparel.  The  materials  vary  according  to  the  feafon,  and 
confift  of  dreffed  moofe-lkin,  beaver  prepared  with  the  fur, 
or  European  woollens.  The  leather  is  neatly  painted,  and 
fancifully  wrought  in  fome  parts  with  porcupine  quills,  and 
moofe-deer  hair  ; the  Ihirtsand  leggins  are  alfo  adorned  with 
fringe  and  taffels  ; nor  are  the  Ihoes  and  mittens  without 
fomewhat  of  appropriate  decoration,  and  worked  with  a con- 
liderable  degree  of  flcill  and  tafte.  Their  head-dreffes  are 
compofed  of  the  feathers  of  the  fvvan,  the  eagle,  and  other 
birds.  The  tee,th,  horns,  and  claws  of  different  animals  are 
alfo  the  occafior.al  ornaments  of  the  head  and  neck.  Their 
hair  is  always  befmeared  with  greafe.  The  making  of  every 
article  of  drefs  is  a female  occupation  ; and  they  pay  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  appearance  of  the  men,  whilll  they 
negleil  no  decoration  of  their  own  perfons  ; and  their  faces 
are  painted  with  more  care  than  thofe  of  the  women. 

The  female  drefs  is  formed  of  the  fame  materials  with 
thofe  of  the  men,  but  they  are  differently  made  and  ar- 
ranged. Their  fhoes  are  commonly  plain,  and  their  leggins 
gathered  below  the  knee.  The  coat,  or  body-covering, 
falls  down  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  is  fallened  over  the 
fhouldeis  with  cords,  a flap  or  cape  turning  down  about 
eight  inches,  both  before  and  behind,  and  agreeably  orna- 
mented with  quill-work  and  fringe  ; the  bottom  is  alfo 
fringed,  and  fancifully  painted  as  high  as  the  knee.  Being 
loofe,  it  is  incloled  round  the  wailt  with  a ftiff  belt,  deco- 
rated with  taffels,  and  fallened  behind.  The  arms  are  co- 
vered to  the  wrill,  with  detached  fleeves,  fewed  as  far  as  the 
bend  of  the  arm,  from  thence  they  are  drawn  up  to  the 
neck,  and  the  corners  of  them  fall  down  behind,  as  low 
as  the  waift.  The  cap,  when  a cap  is  ufed,  confiils  of  a 
quantity  of  leather  or  cloth,  fewed  at  one  end,  by  which 
means  it  is  kept  on  the  head,  and,  hanging  down  the  back, 
is  fallened  to  the  belt  as  well  as  under  the  chin.  The  upper 
garment  is  a robe  like  that  of  the  men.  Their  hair  is  divided 
on  the  crown,  and  tied  behind,  or  fometimes  fallened  in  large 
knots  over  the  ears.  They  prefer  European  articles  to  their 
own  commodities.  Their  ornaments,  like  thofe  of  lavages 
in  general,  confift  of  bracelets,  rings,  and  limilar  baubles. 
Some  of  the  women  tattoo  three  perpendicular  lines,  which  are 
fometimes  double  : one  from  the  centre  of  the  chin  to  that  of 
the  under  lip,  and  one  parallel  on  either  fide  to  the  corner  of 
the  mouth. 

The  Knilleneaux  women  are  the  mod  comely  of  any  feen 
by  Mr.  Mackenzie  on  the  American  continent  : they  are 
well  proportioned,  and  the  regularity  of  their  features 
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•would  be  acknowledged  by  the  more  civilized  people  of  Eu- 
rope ; and  their  complexion  is  lefs  darkly  tinged  than  that  of 
thofe  favages  who  have  lefs  cleanly  habits.  Thefe  people  are 
. in  general  fubje£l  to  few  diforders.  The  lues  venerea,  how- 
ever, is  common,  and  is  cured  by  the  ufe  of  fimples,  with 
the  virtue  of  which  they  are  well  acquainted.  They  are 
alfo  fubjedl  to  fluxes,  and  pains  in  the  bread.  They  are  na- 
turally mild  and  affable,  as  well  as  juft  in  their  dealings; 
they  are  generous  and  hofpitable,  and  extremely  good  na- 
tured,  when  not  inflamed  by  fpirituous  liquors  ; indulgent 
to  their  children  to  excefs  ; the  father  takes  pains  in  qualify- 
ing them  for  the  operations  of  war  and  hunting,  and  the  mo- 
ther is  equally  attentive  to  the  inftrudtion  of  the  daughters. 
Illegitimacy  is  only  attached  to  thofe  children  who  are  born 
before  their  mothers  have  cohabited  with  any  man  by  the 
title  of  hufb  md.  Chaflity  does  not  feem  to  be  a virtue  among 
them,  nor  is  fidelity  thought  to  be  effential  to  the  happinefs 
of  a wedded  life.  Sometimes,  however,  the  infidelity  of  a 
wife  is  puniflied  with  the  lofs  of  her  hair,  nofe,  and  perhaps 
life.  A temporary  interchange  of  wives  is  not  uncommon  ; 
and  the  offer  of  their  perfons  is  confidered  as  a neceffary  part 
of  the  hofpitality  due  to  ftrangers.  When  a man  lofes  his 
wife,  it  is  confidered  as  a duty  to  marry  her  fifter,  if  file  has 
one  ; or  he  may  have  both,  if  he  pleafes,  at  the  fame  time. 
Notwithilanding  the  amiable  traits  of  their  charadter,  they 
are  not  free  from  vices,  even  of  the  moll  atrocious  kind. 
They  are  addifted  to  inceft  and  beftiality.  When  a young 
man  marries,  he  lives  with  the  father  and  mother  of  his  wife, 
and  is  confidered  as  a flranger,  till  after  the  birth  of  his  firit 
child  ; he  then  attaches  himfelf  more  to  them  than  to  his  own 
parents  ; and  his  wife  gives  him  no  other  denomination  than 
that  of  the  father  of  her  chiid. 

The  profelfion  of  the  men  is  war  and  hunting : they  alfo 
fpear  fifli,  but  the  management  of  the  nets  is  committed  to 
the  women.  The  females  are  fubordinate,  like  thofe  of  fa- 
vages in  other  tribes  ; but  their  labour  is  alleviated  by  the 
contiguity  of  lakes  and  rivers,  where  they  employ  canoes. 

In  winter,  when  the  waters  are  frozen,  they  travel  with 
fledges  drawn  by  dogs.  They  are  fubjedl,  however,  to 
every  kind  of  domeftic  drudgery  : they  drefs  the  leather, 
make  the  clothes  and  fhoes,  weave  the  nets,  colledl  wood, 
eredl  the  huts,  fetch  water,  and  perform  every  culinary  fer- 
\ice  ; fo  that  their  life  is  an  uninterrupted  fuccefiion  of  toil 
and  pain.  Under  the  impulfe  of  this  feeling,  they  fometimes 
deftroy  their  female  children.  By  the  ufe  of  fimples  they 
alfo  procure  abortion  ; and  this  they  do  without  any  material 
injury  to  their  own  health. 

Their  funeral  rites  commence  with  fmoking,  and  terminate 
with  a fealt : the  body  is  drefled  in  the  beft  habiliments  pol- 
fefled  by  the  deceafed,  or  his  relations,  and  is  then  deposited 
in  a grave,  lined  with  branches  : fome  domeftic  utenfils  are 
pla.ed  in  it,  and  a canopy  eredled  over  it.  During  the 
■ceremony,  they  make  great  lamentations  ; and  when  the  de- 
ceafed perfon  is  very  much  regretted,  the  near  relations  cut 
off  their  hair,  pierce  the  flefliy  part  of  their  arms  and  thighs 
with  arrows,  knives,  & c.  and  blacken  their  faces  with  char- 
coal. If  they  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  war,  they  are 
fometimes  laid  on  a kind  of  fcaffolding  ; and  it  is  faid,  that 
women,  as  in  the  Eaft,  have  facrificed  themfelves  to  the 
manes  of  their  hufbands.  • The  whole  property  of  the  de- 
ceafed perfon  is  deftroyed,  and  the  relations  take  in  exchange 
for  the  wearing  apparel  any  rags  that  will  cover  their  naked- 
nefs.  The  fealt  which  is  given  on  this  occafion,  and  which 
in  fome  cales  is  repeated  annually,  is  accompanied  with  eu- 
logiums  on  the  deceafed ; and  on  the  tomo  are  carved  or 
painted  the  fymbols  of  his  tribe,  which  are  taken  from  the 
different  animals  of  the  countr)  . 
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Thefe  people  have  frequent  feafts : and  at  dated  periods, 
as  in  fpring  and  autumn,  they  pradlife  long  and  folemn  cere- 
monies. Dogs,  and  particularly  thofe  that  are  fat  and 
milk-white,  are  offered  as  facrifices.  They  alfo  make  large 
offerings  of  their  property,  of  whatever  kind  it  be.  Thefe 
ceremonies  are  performed  on  the  bank  of  a river  or  lake  : 
and  if  any  flranger,  who  is  in  want  of  any  thing  that  is  dif- 
played  as  an  offering,  chance  to  pafs  by,  he  has  a right  to 
take  it,  upon  replacing  fomething  of  inferior  value  ; but  to 
take  or  touch  any  thing  wantonly  is  confidered  as  a facri- 
legious  adl,  and  highly  infulting  to  the  great  Mafter  of  life, 
to  adopt  their  exprefiion,  who  is  the  facred  objedl  of  their 
devotion.  The  feene  of  private  facrifice  is  the  lodge  of  the 
perfon  who  prepares  it,  and  it  is  conducted  with  a variety  of 
ceremonies.  Ble  begins  by  fpreading  the  contents  of  his 
medicine-bag,  containing  various  articles,  on  a piece  of  new 
cloth  or  well-dreffed  moofe-fkin  neatly  painted.  The  prin- 
cipal of  thefe  articles  is  a kind  of  houfehold-god,  which  is  a 
Email  carved  image  about  eight  inches  long,  and  is  an  objedt 
of  the  mod  pious  regard.  The  next  article  is  his  war-cap, 
decorated  with  the  feathers  and  plumes  of  rare  birds,  beavers, 
eagle’s  claws,  & c.  From  this  is  fufpended  a quill  or  feather 
for  every  enemy  whom  the  Owner  of  it  has  (lain  in  battle. 
The  remaining  contents  of  the  bag  are  a piece  of  Bralil  to- 
bacco, feveral  roots  and  fimples  in  repute  for  their  medicinal 
qualities,  and  a pipe.  After  certain  previous  ceremonies, 
an  afliftant  lights  the  pipe,  and  prefents  it  to  the  officiating 
perfon,  who,  turning  to  the  call,  draws  a few  whiffs,  which 
he  blows  to  that  point.  He  pradlifes  the  fame  ceremony 
towards  the  other  three  quarters,  with  his  eyes  conftantly 
diredted  upwards.  After  fome  other  ceremonies  performed 
with  this  pipe,  he  makes  a fpeech,  explaining  the  defign  of 
the  attendants  being  called  together,  and  concludes  with  an 
acknowledgment  of  pall  mercies,  and  a prayer  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  them,  from  the  Mafter  of  life.  He  then  fits 
down,  and  the  whole  company  declare  their  approbation  and 
thanks  by  uttering  the  word  ho ! with  an  emphatic  pro- 
longation of  the  iall  letter.  The  Afliftant  or  Michiniwais 
again  takes  up  the  pipe,  and  holds  it  to  the  mouth  of  the 
officiating  perfon,  who,  after  fmoking  three  whiffs  out  of 
it,  utters  a fhort  prayer,  and  then  goes  round  with  it  in  a 
courfe  from  eaft  to  weft,  to  every  perfon  prefent ; and  thus 
the  pipe  is  fmoked  out : when,  after  turning  it  three  or  four 
times  round  his  head,  he  drops  it  downwards,  and  replaces 
it  in  its  original  fituation.  He  then  returns  the  company- 
thanks  for  their  attendance,  and  wifhes  them,  as  well  as  the 
whole  tribe,  health  and  long  life.  Thefe  fmoking  rites  pre- 
cede every  matter  of  great  importance,  with  more  or  lefs 
ceremony,  but  always  with  equal  folemnity.  The  public 
feafts  are  conducted  in  a fimilar  manner,  but  with  fome  ad- 
ditional ceremony.  At  thefe  feveral  chiefs  officiate,  and 
the  guerts  difeourfe  upon  public  topics,  repeat  the  heroic 
deeds  of  their  forefathers,  and  excite  the  riling  generation 
to  follow  their  example.  From  thefe  feafts  the  women  and 
children  are  excluded  : but  the  women,  who  are  forbidden 
to  enter  the  places  facred  to  thefe  feftivals,  dance  and  finer 
around  them,  and  fometimes  beat  time  to  the  mufic  within 
them  ; thus  forming  an  agreeable  contrail. 

As  to  their  diviiions  of  time,  the  Knifteneaux  compute 
the  length  of  their  journies  by  the  number  of  nights  palled 
in  performing  them  ; and  they  divide  the  year  by  the  fuc- 
ccflion  of  moons,  the  names  of  which  are  deferiptive  of  the 
feveral  feafons.  Thefe  people  are  acquainted  with  the  medi- 
cinal virtues  of  many  herbs  and  fimples,  and  apply  the  roots 
of  plants  and  the  bark  of  trees  with  fuccefs.  But  the  con- 
jurers, who  monopolize  the  medical  fcience,  blend  myllery 
with  their  art,  and  conceal  their  knowledge.  Their  materia 
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medica  they  adminifter  in  the  form  of  purges  and  clyfters  ; 
but  the  remedies  and  furgical  operations  are  fuppofed  to  de- 
rive much  of  their  effect  from  magic  and  incantation.  A 
ftn.rp  flint  ferves  them  as  a lancet  for  letting  blood,  as  well 
as  for  fcarification  in  bruifes  and  fwellings. 

Among  their  various  fuperftitions,  they  believe  that  the 
vapour  which  is  feen  to  hover  over  moift  and  fwampy  places 
is  the  fpirit  of  fome  perfun  lately  dead.  They  alfo  fancy 
another  fpirit  which  appears  in  the  fhape  of  a man,  upon  the 
trees  near  the  lodge  of  a perfon  deceafed,  whofe  property 
has  nol  been  interred  with  him.  He  is  reprefentcd  as  bear- 
ing  a gun  in  his  hand  ; and  it  is  believed  that  he  does  not 
return  to  his  reft,  till  the  property  that  has  been  withheld 
from  the  grave  has  been  (acrificed  to  it.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
has  given  examples  (uhi  fupra)  of  the  Knifteneaux  and 
Algonquin  languages,  between  which  there  is  a conlidcrable 
refemblance.  See  Alconquins. 

KNITTERFELDT,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria, 
on  the  river  Muehr  ; 20  miles  S.W.  of  Pruck.  N.  lat.  470 
14'.  E.  long.  140  36'. 

KNITTLE,  in  Sea  Language , a fmall  line,  which  is 
either  plaited  or  twifted,  and  ufed  for  various  purpofes  at 
fea  ; as  to  fallen  the  fervice  in  the  cable,  to  reef  the  fails 
by  the  bottom,  and  to  hang  the  hammocks  between  decks, 
&c. 

KNIT TLINGEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  the  birth-place  of  Fauft,  one  of  the  firft  printers  ; 2 2 
miles  S.  of  Heidelberg. 

KNOCK-Head,  a cape  of  Scotland,  on  the  north  coaft 
of  Banfffhire  ; 3 miles  W.N.W.  of  Banff. 

KNOCKING  Mill.  See  Stamping. 

KNOCKLAYD,  in  Geography , a mountain  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland  ; about  two 
miles  S.  of  Ballycaftle. 

KNOCKMELEDOWN,  a chain  of  mountains  in  Ire- 
land, between  the  co  nties  of  Waterford  and  Tipperary, 
and  extending  into  both.  Thefe  are  rated  by  Smith 
amongft  the  higheft  mountains  in  Ireland.  On  the  fummit 
of  one  of  them,  major  Eeles,  the  electrician,  was  buried  by 
his  own  defire. 

KNOCKNAREA,  a cape  of  Ireland,  in  Sligo  bay; 
6 miles  W.  from  Sligo. 

KNOCKTOPHER,  a vjoft-town  of  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny, Ireland  ; 63  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin. 

KNOLL,  a term  ufed  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  for 
the  top  of  a fmall  hill,  or  for  the  hill  itfelf. 

KNOLLES,  Richard,  in  Biography , an  Englilh  hif- 
torian,  a native  of  Northamptonlhire,  was  entered  at  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford  about  the  year  1560.  He  was  after- 
wards chofen  mailer  of  the  free-fchool  at  Sandwich,  and 
proved  his  iitnefs  tor  this  poll  by  publilhing  a compendium 
of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  grammar.  In  1610  he  pub- 
h(hed,ln  folio,  “ A Hiitory  of  the  Turks,”  which  had  been 
the  labour  of  twelve  years,  and  was  executed  in  a manner 
highly  creditable  to  his  reputation.  It  has  paffed  through 
many  editions  ; and  continuations  have  been  made  to  it,  of 
which  the  bell  is  that  of  Paul  Rycaut,  conful  at  Smyrna. 
Mr.  Knolles  likevvife  wrote  “ A brief  Difcourfe  of  the 
Greatnefs  of  the  Turkilh  Empire.”  He  died  at  Sandwich, 
in  1610. 

KNOLLIS,  Francis,  an  Englilh  ftatefmari,  was  born 
at  Grays,  in  Oxfordlhire  ; and  after  receiving  an  univerfity 
education,  he  went  to  court,  and  became  a zealous  friend  to 
the  reformation,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  at  whofe 
death  he  went  abroad.  On  the  acceffion  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth he  returned,  and  was  made  privy  counfeilor,  and  vice 
chamberlain  of  the  houfehold.  He  was  employed  in  feveral 


important  matters  of  Hate  : was  one  of  the  commiffioner* 
who  fat  in  judgment  on  Mary  queen  of  Scots  ; was  ap- 
pointed trealurer  of  the  royal  houfehold,  and  knight  of  the 
Garter.  He  died  in  1596.  Sir  Francis  wrote  a treatife 
againft  the  ufurpations  of  papal  bilhops,  printed  after  his 
death  in  1608  ; and  a general  furvey  of  the  Ille  ef  Wight, 
which  has  not  been  printed. 

KNOLLS,  in  Agriculture,  a provincial  term  ufed  in  fome 
counties  to  fignify  turnips. 

KNONAU,  in  Geography,  a bailiwick  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  canton  of  Zurich. 

KNOPPERS,  a fuperior  kind  of  Gall-nuts ; which  fee. 

KNORR  a Russenrotii,  Christian,  in  Biography,  a 
learned  German  orientalill,  was  born  in  the  year  1636.  He 
purlued  his  ftudies  at  various  colleges,  and  then  travelled 
for  improvement  into  France,  England,  and  Holland.  The 
fubjefts  which  had  engaged  his  attention  were  chemiftry 
and  the  cabalillic  art,  of  which  he  had  been  from  his  youth 
a great  admirer.  At  Amfterdam  he  was  introduced  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Oriental  tongues,  and  Hebrew  ; and  made 
fuch  progrefs  in  his  favourite  ftudies,  as  to  obtain  the  cftecm 
and  friendfliip  of  Lightfoot,  More,  and  Van  Helmont.  By 
the  latter  of  thefe  learned  men  he  was  introduced  to  the 
count  palatine  of  Sulzbach,  who,  in  1688,  nominated  him 
one  of  his  privy  council,  and  afterwards  gave  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  chancellor.  The  duties  of  thefe  offices  did 
not  divert  him  from  his  literary,  chemical,  and  mvltical 
purfuits.  He  tranflated,  'into  the  German  language,  fir 
Thomas  Brown’s  “ Inquiry  into  vulgar  Errors,”  and  va- 
rious other  pieces  ; but  his  reputation  is  chiefly  founded  os 
a work,  entitled  “ Kabbala  Denudata,  feu  Dodlrina  Ile- 
brasorum  tranfcendentalis,  et  metaphyfica,  atque  theoio- 
gica,  See."  in  3 vols.  qto.  This  work  abounds  in  wild 
reveries,  fanciful  chimeras,  and  myftical  abfurdities  ; but  it 
contains,  at  the  fame  time,  very  learned  and  valuable  re- 
fearches  relative  to  the  philofophy  of  the  Hebrews. 

KNOTS,  in  Gardening,  a term  ufed  to  exprefs  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  firft  branches  of  plants,  as  ;hey  grow  up  from 
the  feed.  Thus,  in  the  melon,  the  two  firft  leaves  or  feed- 
leaves  are  called  the  ears,  and  the  branches  that  grow  from 
them  are  called,  according  to  the  order  of  their  growth,  the 
firft,  fecond,  and  third  knots.  Mr.  Quintiny's  famous  me- 
thod of  raffing  the  bell  melons,  depended  principally  on  the 
cutting  off  every  third  knot  of  the  plant  as  they  grew  up. 
Philof.  Tranf.  N1  45. 

In  trees,  the  knot  denotes  that  part  from  whence  it  {hoots 
out  branches,  roots,  or  even  fruit. 

The  wood  is  harder  and  clofer  in  the  knots  than  in  any 
other  part,  but  it  is  alfo  more  fubjefi  to  fplit  there. 

The  ufe  of  the  knots  of  plants  is  to  (Lengthen  the  Item  : 
they  ferve  aHo  as  fearces  to  filtrate,  purify,  and  refine,  the 
juice  raifed  up  for  the  nourifhment  of  the  plant. 

Knot,  in  Military  Language , the  wing  or  epaulette,  com- 
monly made  of  worlled,  of  a non-commiffioned  officer  or 
corporal.  When  ferjeants  and  corporals  are  fentenced  to  be 
reduced  to  the  ranks,  the  knot  is  generally  cut  off  by  the  drum- 
major,  in  the  prefence  of  the  battalion,  as  a mark  of  infamy. 

Knot  on  hoard  a Ship,  is  a large  knob  formed  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  a rope,  by  untwifting  the  ends  thereof,  and  inter- 
weaving them  regularly  amongft  each  o:  her.  Of  this  there 
are  feveral  forts  : the  chief  of  which  are  the  wale  knot, 
which  is  fo  made  with  the  lays  of  a rope,  that  it  cannot  flip, 
and  ferves  for  (heats,  tacks,  and  (loppers;  the  low-line  knot 
is  fo  firmly  made,  and  fattened  to  the  crengles  of  the  fails, 
that  they  mud  break,  or  the  fails  fplit,  before  it  will  flip  ; 
the  JheepJhanh  knot,  which  ferves  to  (horten  a rope  without 
cutting  it,  which  may  be  prefently  loofened ; the  diamond 
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knot,  the  rcfe  knot,  &c.  The  knots  are  generally  ufed  to 
fallen  one  rope  to  another,  bv  means  of  a fmall  cord  attached 
to  the  neck  of  the  knot,  called  the  laniard,  which  is  firmly 
tied  about  both  ropes.  They  are  alfo  defigned  to  prevent 
the  end  of  a rope  from  Aiding  through  an  eye,  which  the 
knot  is  intended  to  confine  in  a particular  fituation. 

Knot  -Berries.  See  Raspberries. 

Knot-G/vj/J,  in  Bntar.y.  See  Polygonum. 

Knot-G/tt/t,  in  Rural  Economy,  a common  name  often 
given  to  couch-grafs.  See  Cou cii-Grafs. 

Knot -Grafs,  Mountain.  See  WHlTLOW-Grur/r. 

Knots  of  the  Log-Line,  at  fea,  are  the  divilions  of  it. 
See  Log. 

Knot  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  intrigue  of  a romance,  or  dra- 
matic piece  ; being  that  part  where  the  perfons  are  the  mod 
embarraffed,  by  a conjuncture  of  affairs,  vvhofe  end  it  is  not 
eafy  to  forefee. 

Ariflotle,  under  this  term,  includes  all  the  incidents  of  a 
tragedy,  from  its  beginning  to  the  place  where  it  begins  to 
unravel.  The  knot  holds  as  long  as  the  mind  is  kept  fuf- 
pended  about  the  event.  The  knot  ought  always  to  lad  to 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  aft,  otherwife  the  red  of  the  piece 
languifhes. 

Knot,  Order  of  the,  was  the  name  of  a military  order  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  inflituted  in  1352,  by  queen  Jane  I. 
on  occafion  of  the  peace  edablifhed  between  her  and  the  king 
of  Hungary,  by  means  of  her  marriage  with  Louis  prince  of 
Tarentum.  It  was  fo  called  becaufe  the  knights  wore  for 
their  badge  a knot,  like  a true-lover’s  knot,  embroidered 
on  the  bread  of  their  coat  in  purple  filk,  intermixed  with 
gold. 

The  order  confided  of  fixty  knights.  Clement  VI.  ap- 
proved of  this  order,  and  gave  it  the  ru’e  of  St.  Bafil : it 
chofe  St.  Nicolas  for  its  proteftor ; but  it  dwindled  away 
after  the  death  of  its  foundrefs. 

Knot,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  an  Englifii  bird  of  the 
fnipe  kind,  not  known  among  authors  by  any  particular 
Latin  name,  unlefs  it  be  the  calidrys  nigra,  or  black  cali- 
drys  of  Bellonius,  which  is  doubtful  from  his  defcription  ; 
and  faid  to  have  obtained  its  Englidi  name  from  Cr.;,:ite, 
one  of  the  Danifli  kings  of  this  ifland,  who  was  particu- 
larly fond  of  it : it  is  the  tringa  Canutus  of  Linnaeus,  which 
fee. 

Knot,  or  Bofs,  in  Pointed  Architecture,  the  key  done  of 
the  groin,  where  all  its  fpringers  or  ribs  meet  together. 

KNOULTON  Lake,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  America, 
in  the  date  of  Vermont.  N..  lat.  44'  48'.  W.  long.  71  50'. 

KNOUT,  or  Knoot,  is  the  name  of  a puniffiment  in- 
flifted  in  Ruflia,  with  a kind  of  whip  called  knout,  and  made 
of  a long  llrap  of  leather  prepared  for  this  purpofe.  This 
inflrument  is  a hard  thong,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a crown 
piece,  and  | of  an  inch  broad,  and  tied  to  a thick  plaited 
■whip,  which  is  connefted,  by  means  of  an  iron  ring,  with  a 
fmall  piece  of  leather  fadened  to  a fhort  wooden  handle. 
With  this  whip  the  executioners  dextroufly  carry  off  a flip 
of  Ikin  from  the  neck  to  the  bottom  of  the  back  laid  bare  to 
the  waid,  and  repeating  their  blows,  in  a little  while  rend 
away  all  the  Ikin  off  the  back  in  parallel  drips.  In  the  com- 
mon knout,  the  criminal  receives  the  lafhes  fufpended  on  the 
back  of  one  of  the  executioners  : but  in  the  great  knout, 
which  is  generally  ufed  on  the  fame  occafions  as  racking  on 
the  wheel  in  France,  the  criminal  is  raifed  into  the  air  by 
means  of  a pulley  fixed  to  the  gallows,  and  a cord  fadened  to 
the  two  wrills  tied  together  ; a piece  of  wood  is  placed  be- 
tween his  two  legs  alfo  tied  together ; and  another  of  a 
crucial  form  under  his  bread.  Sometimes  his  hands  are 
tied  behind  over  his  back,  and  when  he  is  pulled  up  in  this 


pofition,  his  fhoulders  are  diflocated.  The  executioners  can 
make  this  punilhment  more  or  lefs  cruel : and,  it  is  faid,  are 
fo  dextrous,  that  when  a criminal  is  condemned  to  die,  they 
can  make  him  expire  at  pleafure,  either  by  one  or  feveral 
ladies. 

KNOWING,  Principles  and  Rules  of.  See  Principle, 
and  Rule. 

KNOWLEDGE  may  be  confidered  either  as  an  opera- 
tion of  the  mind,  or  as  the  refult  of  that  operation.  In  the 
former  fenfe,  it  denotes  the  clear  perception  of  truth  ; and 
in  the  latter,  it  fignifies  the  treafure  of  affociated  ideas, 
that  are  laid  up  in  the  mind,  in  confequence  of  clear  per- 
ceptions ; thus,  mathematics,  adronomy,  ethics,  hidory, 
&c.  are  branches  of  knowledge. 

Knowledge,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  confids  in  the 
perception  of  the  conneftion  and  agreement,  or  difagree- 
ment  and  repugnancy,  of  our  ideas.  See  Idea. 

In  which  fenfe,  knowledge  dands  oppofed  to  ignorance. 

To  know  that  white  is  not  Hack,  is  only  to  perceive  that 
thefe  two  ideas  do  not  agree.  So,  in  knowing  that  the 
three  angles  of  a triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones  ; what 
do  we  more  than  perceive,  that  equality  to  two  right  ones 
neceffarily  agrees  to,  and  is  infeparable  from,  the  three 
angles  of  a triangle  ? 

Knowledge,  Kinds  of.  As  to  what  relates  to  the  agree- 
ment or  dilagreemcnt  of  ideas,  we  may  reduce  the  whole 
doftrine,  and  confequently  the  whole  dock  of  our  know- 
ledge, to  four  heads,  viz.  identity  or  diverfity,  relation,  co- 
exijlcnce,  and  real  exijlcnce. 

With  refpeft  to  the  identity  or  diverfity  of  our  ideas,  we 
may  obferve,  that  it  is  the  fird  aft  of  the  mind  to  perceive 
its  own  ideas  ; and,  fo  far  as  it  perceives  them,  to  know 
what  each  is,  and  thereby  to  perceive  their  difference  ; that 
is,  the  one  not  to  be  the  other  : by  this  the  mind  clearly  per- 
ceives each  idea  to  agiee  with  itfelf,  and  to  be  what  it  is : 
and  all  didinft  ideas  to  difagree.  This  it  does  without  anv 
pains,  or  deduftion,  by  its  natural  power  of  perception  and 
diltinftion  ; and,  for  doing  this,  men  of  art  have  edablifhed 
certain  general  rules  or  principles;  as  that,  what  is,  is;  and 
that  it  is  impoffiblc  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be. 
But  no  maxim  can  make  a man  know  clearer,  that  round  is 
not  fquare,  than  the  bare  perception  of  the  two  ideas,  which 
the  mind,  at  fird  fight,  perceives  to  difagree. 

The  next  kind  of  agreement,  or  difagreement,  the  mind 
perceives,  in  any  of  its  ideas,  may  be  called  relative,  and  is 
nothing  but  the  perception  of  the  relation  between  any  two 
ideas,  of  what  kind  foever  ; that  is,  their  agreement  or  dif- 
agreement, one  with  another,  in  the  feveral  ways,  or  refpeft?, 
the  mind  takes  of  comparing  them. 

The  third  fort  of  agreement,  or  difagreement,  to  be  found 
in  our  ideas,  is  coexjlence , or  non-coexjlence,  in  the  fame  fub- 
jeft ; and  this  belongs  particularly  to  fubdances.  Thus 
when  we  pronounce  concerning  gold,  that  it  is  fixed,  it 
amounts  to  no  more  but  this,  that  fixednefs,  or  a power  to 
remain  in  the  fire  unconfumed,  is  an  idea  which  always  ac- 
companies that  particular  fort  of  y^ellownefs,  weight,  fufi- 
bility,  &c.  which  make  our  complex  idea  fignified  by  the 
word  gold. 

The  fourth  fort  is  that  of  actual  and  real  exigence,  agreeing 
to  any  idea. 

Within  thefe  four  forts  of  agreement,  or  difagreement, 
feems  contained  all  the  knowledge  we  have,  indeed  all  we 
are  capable  of ; for  all  that  we  know,  or  can  affirm,  concern- 
ing any  idea,  is,  that  it  is,  or  is  not,  the  fame  with  fome 
other  ; as,  that  blue  is  not  yellow;  that  it  does,  or  does  not, 
coexid  with  another  in  the  fame  fubjeft  ; as,  that  iron  is 
fufceptible  of  magnetical  impreffions ; that  it  hath  that  or 
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rhis  relation  to  fome  other  ideas;  as,  that  two  triangles  upon 
equal  bafes,  between  the  fame  parallels,  are  equal:  or,  that 
it  has  a real  exigence  without  the  mind  ; as,  that  God  is. 

* The  mind  becomes  pofTefled  of  truth  in  feveral  manners, 
which  conditute  fo  many  different  fpecies  of  knowledge. 
Thus,  when  the  mind  has  a prefent  view  of  the  agreement 
or  difagreement  of  any  of  its  ideas,  or  of  the  relation  they 
have  one  with  another,  it  is  called  aflual  knowledge. 

Secondly,  a man  is  faid  to  know  any  propofition,  when, 
having  once  evidently  perceived  the  agreement  or  difagrce- 
ment  of  the  ideas  whereof  it  confifts,  and  fo  lodged  it  in  his 
memory,  that  whenever  it  comes  to  be  reflected  on  again, 
the  mind  a dents  to  it  without  doubt  or  helitat.ion,  and  is  cer- 
tain of  the  truth  of  it  : this  may  be  called  habitual  know- 
ledge. And  thus  a man  may  be  faid  to  know  all  thofe 
truths  which  are  lodged  in  his  memory,  by  a foregoing, 
clear,  and  full  perception. 

Of  habitual  knowledge,  there  are  two  forts  : the  one  con- 
fids  of  fuch  truths,  laid  up  in  the  memory,  as,  whenever 
they  occur  to  the  mind,  it  adtually  perceives  the  relation 
that  is  between  their  ideas  ; and  this  is  in  all  thofe  truths 
where  the  ideas  themfelves,  by  an  immediate  view,  difeover 
their  agreement  or  difagreement  one  with  another.  The 
other  is  of  fuch  truths,  whereof  the  mind  having  been  con- 
vinced, it  retains  the  memory  of  the  conviction,  without  the 
proofs.  Thus  a man  that  remembers  certainly,  that  he  once 
perceived  the  demonflration,  that  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  knows  it  to  be  true, 
when  that  demonflration  is  gone  out  of  his  mind,  and  cannot 
pofTibly  be  recollected  ; but  he  knows  it  in  a different  way 
from  what  he  did  before  : namely,  not  by  the  intervention 
of  thofe  intermediate  ideas  ; whereby  the  agreement,  or  dif- 
agreement, of  thofe  in  the  propofition  was  at  fird  perceived; 
but  hy  remembering,  that  is,  knowing,  that  he  was  once 
certain  of  the  truth  of  this  propofition,  that  the  three  angles 
of  a triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones, — the  immutability 
of  the  fame  relation  between  the  fame  immutable  things,  is 
now  the  idea  that  fhews  him,  that  if  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  were  once  equal  to  two  right  ones,  they  will  always 
be  fo.  And  hence  he  comes  to  be  certain,  that  what  was 
once  true,  is  always  true ; what  ideas  once  agreed,  will 
always  agree  ; and  confequently,  what  he  once  knew  to  be 
true,  he  will  always  know  to  be  true,  as  long  as  he  can 
remember  that  he  once  knew  it. 

Knowledge  alfo  may  be  ufefully  didinguifhed  into  three 
kinds  ; hijlorical , philofophical,  and  mathematical. 

Knowledge,  Hijlorical,  is  merely  the  knowledge  of  fadls, 
or  of  what  is  or  Happens  in  the  material  world,  or  within 
our  own  minds.  Thus,  that  the  fun  rifes  and  fets,  that 
trees  bud  in  the  fpring,  that  we  remember,  will,  See.  are 
indances  of  hidorical  knowledge. 

Knowledge,  Philofophical,  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
reafons  of  things,  or  of  what  is  or  happens.  Thus  he  has  a 
philofophical  knowledge  of  the  motion  of  rivers,  who  can 
explain  how  it  ariles  from  the  declivity  of  the  bottom,  and 
from  the  preflure  which  the  lower  part  of  the  water  fudains 
from  the  upper.  So  likewife  the  {hewing  how,  and  by  what 
reafon,  defire  or  appetite  arifes  from  the  perception  or  imagi- 
nation of  its  objeCt,  would  be  philofophical  knowledge. 

Knowledge,  Mathematical,  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
quantity  of  things,  that  is,  of  their  proportions  or  ratios  to 
fome  given  meafure.  Thus  he  who  knows  the  proportion 
of-  the  meridian  heat  of  the  fun  at  the  fummer  foldice  to  its 
meridian  heat  at  the  winter  foldice,  might  fo  far  be  faid  to 
have  a mathematical  knowledge  of  the  fun’s  heat.  So  like- 
wife he  has  a mathematical  knowledge  of  the  motion  of  a 
planet  in  its  orbit,  who  can  diltiu&ly  fhew  how,  from  the 


quantity  of  the  imp  reded  and  centripetal  force,  the  velocity 
of  the  planet  is  produced  ; and  how,  from  the  aCtion  of  the 
double  force,  the  elliptical  figure  of  the  orbit  arifes. 

Thefe  three  kinds  of  knowledge  differ  evidently,  it  being 
one  thing  to  know  that  a thing  is  ; another,  the  reafon  why 
it  is  ; and  a third,  to  know  its  quantity  or  meafure. 

It  is  aifo  evident,  that  hjlorical  knowledge,  though  exten- 
fivelv  ufeful,  and  the  foundation  of  the  red,  is  the  lowed 
d'gree  of  human  knowledge.  Thofe  who  aim  at  the 
greated  certainty  ought  to  join  mathematical  with  philofo- 
phical knowledge.  Nothing  can  more  evidently  fhew  that 
an  edeft  arifes  from  a certain  caufe,  than  the  knowledge  that 
the  quantity  of  the  effeCt  is  proportional  to  the  force  of  the 
caufe.  Beiides,  there  are  many  things  in  nature,  the  reafons 
of  which  depending  on  certain  figures  or  quantities,  are  not 
affignable  but  from  mathematical  principles. 

Knowledge,  Degrees  -of.  As  to  the  different  degrees, 
or  clearnefs  of  our  knowledge,  it  feetns  to  lie  in  the  different 
way  which  the  mind  has  of  perceiving  tire  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  any  of  its  ideas.  When  the  mind  per- 
ceives this  agreement  or  difagreement  of  two  ideas  imme- 
diately by  themfelves,  without  the  intervention  of  any  other, 
we  may  call  it  intuitive  knowledge  ; in  which  cafe  the  mind 
perceives  the  truth,  as  the  eye  doth  light,  only  by  being 
directed  towards  it.  Thus  the  mind  perceives  that  white, 
is  not  black  ; that  three  are  more  than  two,  and  equal  to 
one  and  two.  This  part  of  knowledge  is  irrefidible  ; and, 
like  the  bright  funfhine,  forces  itfelf  immediately  to  be 
perceived,  as  foon  as  ever  the  mind  turns  its  view  that 
way.  It  is  on  this  intuition  that  all  the  certainty  and  evi- 
dence  of  our  other  knowledge  depends,  which  certainly 
every  one  finds  to  be  fo  great,  that  he  cannot  imagine, 
and  therefore  cannot  require  a greater.  The  next  degree 
of  knowledge  is,  where  the  mind  perceives  not  this  agree- 
ment, or  difagreement,  immediately,  or  by  the  juxtapo- 
fition,  as  it  were,  of  the  ideas  ; becaufe  thofe  ideas,  con- 
cerning w'hofe  agreement,  or  difagreement,  the  inquiry  is 
made,  cannot,  by  the  mind,  be  fo  put  together  as  to  fhew 
it.  In  this  cafe,  the  mind  is  obliged  to  difeover  the  agree- 
ment, or  difagreement,  which  it  fearches  for,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  other  ideas : and  this  is  that  which  we  call  rea- 
foning. 

Thus,  if  we  would  know  the  agreement,  or  difagree- 
ment, in  bignefs,  between  the  three  angles  of  a triangle  and 
two  right  angles,  we  cannot  do  it  by  an  immediate  view  and 
comparifon  of  them,  becaufe  the  three  angles  of  a triangle 
cannot  be  brought  together  at  once,  and  compared  with  any 
other  one  or  two  angles  ; and  fo  of  this  the  mind  has  no 
immediate  or  intuitive  knowledge.  But  we  mud  find  out 
fome  other  angles,  to  which  the  three  angles  of  a triangle 
have  equality' ; and,  finding  thofe  equal  to  two  right  ones, 
we  come  to  know'  the  equality  of  thefe  three  angles  to  two 
riglit  ones. 

Thofe  intervening  ideas,  which  ferve  to  {hew  the  agree- 
ment of  any  two  others,  are  called  proofs  ; and  where  the 
agreement,  or  difagreement,  is  by  this  means  plain'y  and 
dearly  perceived,  it  is  called  demonflration  ; and  a quicknefs 
in  the  mind  to  find  thofe  proofs,  and  to  apply  them  right,  is 
that  which  is  called  fagacity. 

This  knowledge,  though  it  be  certain,  is  not  fo  clear  and 
evident  as  intuitive  knowledge  ; it  requires  pains  and  atten- 
tion, and  deady  application  of  mind,  to  difeover  the  agree- 
ment, or  difagreement,  of  the  ideas  it  coniiders  ; and  there 
mud  be  a progreffion  by  deps  and  degrees,  before  the  mind 
can,  in  this  way,  arrive  at  any  certainty.  Before  demon- 
dration,  there  was  a doubt,  which,  in  intuitive  knowledge, 
cannot  happen  to  the  mind,  that  has  its  faculty  of  per- 
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ception  left  in  a degree  capable  of  diftinfl  ideas,  no  more 
than  it  can  be  a doubt  to  die  eye  (that  can  diltinclly  fee 
white  and  black),  whether  this  ink  and  paper  be  all  of  a 
colour.  Now,  in  every  ftep  that  rcafon  makes  in  demon- 
ftrative  knowledge,  there  is  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  that 
agreement,  or  difagreement,  it  feeks,  with  the  next  inter- 
mediate idea,  which  it  ufes  as  a proof ; for,  if  it  were  not 
fo,  that  yet  would  need  a proof,  lince,  without  the  per- 
ception of  fuch  agreement,  or  difagreement,  there  is  no 
knowdedge  produced. 

By  which  it  is  evident,  that  every  ftep  in  reafoning,  that 
produces  knowledge,  has  intuitive  certainty  ; which  when 
the  mind  perceives,  there  is  no  more  required,  but  to  re- 
member it,  to  make  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of 
the  ideas,  concerning  which  we  inquire,  vifible  and  certain. 
This  intuitive  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagree- 
ment, of  the  intermediate  ideas  in  each  ftep  and  progreffion 
of  the  demonftation,  mult  alfo  be  exadtly  carried  in  the 
mind  ; and  a man  mult  be  fure,  that  no  part  is  left  out, 
which,  in  long  deductions,  the  memory  cannot  eafily  retain, 
and  therefore  this  knowledge  becomes  more  imperfeCt  than 
intuitive,  and  men  often  embrace  falfchoods  for  demou- 
llrations. 

It  has  been  generally  taken  for  granted,  that  mathe- 
matics alone  are  capable  of  demor.ftrative  certainty  : but  to 
have  fuch  an  agreement,  or  difagreement,  as  may  be  in- 
tuitively perceived,  being,  as  vve  imagine,  not  the  privilege 
of  the  ideas  of  number,  extenfion,  and  figure  alone,  it 
may  pofiibly  be  the  want  of  due  method  and  application 
in  us,  and  not  of  fufficient  evidence  in  things,  that  demon- 
ftration  has  been  thought  to  have  fo  little  to  do  in  other 
parts  of  knowledge.  For,  in  whatever  ideas  the  mind 
can  perceive  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  immediately, 
there  it  is  capable  of  intuitive  knowledge,  and,  where  it 
can  perceive  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  any  two 
ideas,  by  the  intuitive  perception  of  the  agreement,  or 
difagreement,  they  have  with  any  intermediate  ideas,  there 
the  mind  is  capable  of  demonftration,  which  is  not  li- 
mited to  the  ideas  of  figure,  number,  extenfion,  or  their 
modes. 

The  reafon  why  it  lias  been  generally  fuppofed  to  belong 
to  thefe  only-,  is,  becaufe,  in  comparing  their  equality  or 
excefs,  the  modes  of  numbers  have  every  the  lealt  differ- 
ence very  clear  and  perceivable  : and,  in  extenfion,  though 
every  the  leaft  excefs  is  not  fo  perceptible,  yet  the  mind 
has  found  out  ways  to  difeover  the  juft  equality  of  two 
angles,  extenfions,  or  figures  ; and  both  numbers  and  figures 
can  be  fet  down  by  vifittle  and  lafting  marks.  But,  in 
other  fimple  ideas,  whofc  modes  and  differences  are  made 
and  counted  by  degrees,  and  not  quantity,  we  have  not 
io  nice  and  accurate  a diftindtion  of  their  differences,  as 
to  perceive  or  find  ways  to  meafure  their  juft  equality, 
or  the  leaft  differences.  For  thofe  other  fimple  ideas  being 
appearances,  or  fenfations  produced  in  us,  by  the  fize, 
figure,  motion,  & c.  of  minute  corpufcles,  lingly  infenfible, 
their  different  degrees  alfo  depend  on  the  variation  of 
feme  or  all  of  thofe  caufes  ; which,  fince  it  cannot  be 
obferved  by  us  in  particles  of  matter,  whereof  each  is 
too  fubtile  to  be  perceived,  it  is  impofiible  for  us  to  have 
any  exadd  meafures  of  the  different  degrees  of  thefe  fimple 
ideas. 

Thus,  not  knowing  what  number  of  particles,  nor  what 
motion  of  them,  is  fit  to  produce  any  precife  degree  of 
whitenefs,  becaufe  we  have  no  certain  ftandard  to  meafure 
them  by,  nor  means  to  dillinguifti  every  the  leaft  difference  ; 
the  only  help  we  have  is  from  our  fenfes,  which  in  this  point 
fail  us.  But  where  the  difference  is  fo  great  as  to  produce 


in  the  mind  ideas  clearly  diftindf,  thefe  ideas,  as  we  fee  in 
colours  of  different  kinds,  blue  and  red  for  inftance,  are  as 
capable  of  demonftration  as  ideas  of  number  and  extenfion  ; 
and  what  is  here  faid  of  colours,  holds  true  in  all  fecondary 
qualities. 

Thefe  two  then,  intuition  and  demonjlration,  are  the  degrees 
of  our  knowledge  ; and  whatever  comes  ftiort  of  one  of  thefe, 
is  only  faith , or  opinion,  not  knowledge,  at  leaft  in  all  general 
truths. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  perception  of  the  mind,  employed 
about  the  particular  exiftence  of  finite  beings  without  us, 
which  going  beyond  probability,  but  not  reaching  to  either 
of  the  foregoing  degrees  of  certainty,  paffes  under  the  name 
of  knowledge. 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  the  idea  we  re- 
ceive from  an  external  objeft  is  in  our  minds  : this  is  intuitive 
knowledge  ; but  whether  we  can  thence  certainly  infer  the 
exiftence  of  any  thing  without  us,  correfponding  to  that 
idea,  is  that  whereof  Tome  rnen  think  there  may  be  a quef- 
tion  made  ; becaufe  men  may  have  fuch  an  idea  in  their 
minds,  when  no  fuch  thing  exifts,  nor  any  fuch  objedf  affedts 
their  fenfes. 

But  it  is  evident,  that  we  are  invincibly  confcious  to  our- 
felves  of  a different  perception,  when  we  look  on  the  fun  in 
the  day,  and  when  we  think  on  it  by  night  ; when  we  add  uaity 
tafte  wormwood,  or  fmell  a rofe,  or  only  think  on  that  fa- 
vour or  odour  ; fo  that  we  may  add,  to  the  two  former  forts 
of  knowledge,  this  alfo  of  the  exiftence  of  particular  exter- 
nal objedfs,  by  that  perception  and  conicioufnefs  we  have  of 
the  actual  entrance  of  ideas  from  them  ; and  allow  thefe 
three  degrees  of  knowledge,  viz.  intuitive,  demonjhative,  and 
fenfitive. 

But,  fince  our  knowledge  is  founded  on,  and  employed 
about,  our  ideas  only,  will  it  follow  thence,  that  it  muft  be 
conformable  to  our  ideas,  and  that  where  our  ideas  arb  clear 
and  ditlincf,  obfeure  and  confufed,  there  our  knowledge  will 
be  fo  too  ? We  anfwer,  No  ; for  our  knowledge  confifting 
in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  any 
two  ideas  ; its  clearnefs  or  obicurity  confifts  in  the  clear- 
nefs  or  obfeurity  of  that  perception,  and  not  in  the  clear- 
nefs or  obfeurity  of  the  ideas  themfelves.  A man  (for 
inftance),  who  lias  a clear  idea  of  the  angles  of  a triangle, 
and  of  equality  to  two  right  ones,  may  yet  have  but  an 
obfeure  perception  of  their  agreement,  and  fo  have  but  a 
very  obfeure  knowledge  of  it  : but  obfeure  and  confufed 
ideas  can  never  produce  any  clear  or  diftindl  knowledge  ; 
becaufe,  as  far  as  any  ideas  are  obfeure  or  confufed,  fo 
far  the  mind  can  never  perceive  clearly,  whether  they  agree 
or  difagree  ; or,  to  exprefs  the  fame  thing  in  other  words, 
he  that  has  not  determined  ideas  to  the  words  he  ufes,  can- 
not make  propoiitions  of  them,  of  whofe  truth  he  can  be 
certain. 

From  all  this  it  follows ; i.  That  we  can  have  no  know- 
ledge farther  than  we  have  ideas. 

2.  That  we  have  no  knowdedge  farther  than  we  can  have 
perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  our  ideas, 
cither  by  intuition,  demonftration,  or  fenfation. 

3.  We  cannot  have  an  intuitive  knowledge,  that  {hall  ex- 
tend itfelf  to  all  our  ideas,  and  all  that  we  would  know  about 
them  ; becaufe  vve  cannot  examine  and  perceive  all  the  rela- 
tions they  have  one  to  another  by  juxtapoiition,  or  in  imme- 
diate comparifon  one  with  another.  Thun,  we  cannot 
intuitively  perceive  the  equality  of  two  extenfions,  the  dif- 
ference of  whofe  figures  makes  their  parts  incapable  of  an 
exsdt  immediate  application. 

4.  Our  rational  knowdedge  cannot  reach  to  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  our  ideas  ; becaufe,  between  two  different  ideas  which 

we 
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vre  would  examine,  we  cannot  always  find  fuch  proofs, 
whereby  we  can  connect  one  to  another  with  an  intuitive 
knowledge  in  all  the  parts  of  the  deduction. 

5.  Senfitive  knowledge,  reaching  no  farther  than  the 
exiftence  of  things  adtually  prefent  to  our  fenfes,  is  yet  much 
narrower  than  either  of  the  former. 

6.  From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  extent  of  our 
knowledge  comes  not  only  ftiort  of  the  reality  of  things, 
but  even  of  the  extent  of  our  own  ideas.  We  have  the 
ideas  of  a fquare,  a circle,  and  equality  ; and  yet,  perhaps, 
(hall  never  be  able  to  find  a circle  equal  to  a fquare.  See 
Circle. 

Knowledge,  Extent  and  Limits  of.  The  affirmations  or 
negations  we  make  concerning  the  ideas  we  have,  being  re- 
duced to  the  four  forts  above-mentioned,  v'vz.  identity,  co- 
exiftence,  relation,  and  real  exiftence,  let  us  inquire  how  far 
our  knowledge  extends  in  each  of  tliefe. 

1.  As  to  identity  and  diverfity,  our  intuitive  knowledge 
is  as  far  extended  as  our  ideas  themfelves  ; and  there  can  be 
no  idea  in  the  mind,  which  it  does  not  prefently,  by  an  in- 
tuitive knowledge,  perceive  to  be  what  it  is,  and  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  any  other. 

2 . As  to  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  our  ideas  of 

co-exiftence,  our  knowledge  herein  is  very  defective,  though 
it  is  in  this  that  the  greateft  and  moll  material  part  of  our 
knowledge,  concerning  fubftances,  confifts  : for  our  ideas 
of  fubftances  being  nothing  but  certain  colledlions  of  fimple 
ideas  co-exifting  in  one  fubjedl  (our  idea  of  flame,  for  in- 
ftance,  is  a body,  hot,  luminous,  and  moving  upwards)  ; 
when  we  would  know  any  thing  farther  concerning  this,  or 
any  other  fort  of  fubftance,  what  do  we  but  enquire  what 
other  qualities  or  powers,  thefe  fubftances  have,  or  have 
not  ? which  is  nothing  elfe  but  to  know  what  other  fimple 
ideas  do,  or  do  not  exilt  with  thofe  which  make  up  fuch 
complex  ideas.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  fimple  ideas, 
which  make  up  our  complex  ideas  of  fubftances,  have  no 
vifible  necelfary  connexion,  or  inconfiftence,  with  other  fim- 
ple ideas,  whofe  co-exiftence  with  them  we  would  inform 
©urfelves  about.  Tkefe  ideas  being  likewnfe,  for  the  moll 
part,  fecondary  qualities,  which  depend  upon  the  primary 
qualities  of  their  minute  or  infenfible  parts,  or  on  fome- 
thing  yet  more  remote  than  thefe  from  our  comprehenfion, 
it  is  impoffible  we  ffiould  know  which  have  a neceffary  union, 
or  inconfiftence,  one  with  another  ; fince  we  know  not  the 
root  from  whence  they  fpring,  or  the  fize,  figure,  and  tex- 
ture of  parts  on  which  they  depend,  and  from  which  they 
refult.  Befides  this,  there  is  no  difcoverable  connexion 
between  any  fecondary  quality,  and  thofe  primary  qualities 
that  it  depends  on.  We  are  fo  far  from  knowing  what 
figure,  fize,  or  motion,  produces  (for  inttanee)  a yellow  co- 
lour, or  fweet  tafte,  or  (harp  found,  that  we  can  by  no  means 
conceive  how  any  fize,  figure,  or  motion,  can  poffibly  pro- 
duce in  us  the  idea  of  any  colour,  tafte,  or  found,  whatfoever  ; 
there  being  no  conceivable  connection  between  the  one  and 
the  other.  » 

Our  knowledge,  therefore,  of  co-exiftence  reaches  little 
farther  than  experience.  Some  few,  indeed,  of  the  pri- 
mary qualities  have  a neceffary  dependence,  and  vifible  con- 
nection, one  with  another : as  figure  neceffariiy  fuppofes 
extenfion  ; receiving  or  communicating  motion  by  impulfe 
fuppofes  folidity  : but  qualities  co-exiftent  in  any  fubjeCt, 
without  this  dependence  and  connection,  cannot  certainly  be 
known  to  co-exift,  any  farther  than  experience,  by  our 
fpr.fes,  informs  us.  Thus,  though,  upon  trial,  we  find  gold 
yellow,  weighty,  malleable,  fufible,  and  fixed  ; yet,  becaufe 
none  of  thefe  have  any  evident  dependence,  or  neceffary  con- 
iieCtion,  with  the  other,  we  cannot  certainly  know,  that, 


where  any  four  of  thefe  are,  the  fifth  will  be  there  alfo,  h»w 
highly  probable  foever  it  may  be.  But  the  higheft  degree 
of  probability  amounts  not  to  certainty,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  true  knowledge  ; for  this  co-exiftence  can  be  no 
true  knowledge  ; for  this  co-exiftence  can  be  no  farther 
known  tiian  it  is  perceived  ; and  it  cannot  be  perceived, 
but  either,  in  particular  fubjeCts,  by  the  obfervation  of  our 
fenfes,  or,  in  general,  by  the  neceffary  connection  of  the  ideas 
themfelves. 

As  to  incompatibility,  or  repugnancy  to  co-exiftence,  we 
know,  that  no  fubjeft  can  have  of  each  fort  of  primary  qua- 
lities more  than  one  particular  at  once,  as  one  extenfion,  or 
one  figure  ; and  fo  of  fenfible  ideas  peculiar  to  each  fenfe  : 
for  whatever,  of  each  kind,  is  prefent  in  any  fubjeCt,  excludes 
all  other  of  that  fort  ; for  mltance,  one  iubject  cannot  have 
two  fmells,  or  two  colours,  at  the  fame  time. 

As  to  powers  of  fubftances,  which  make  a great  part  of 
our  enquiries  about  them,  our  knowledge  reaches  little 
farther  than  experience ; becaufc  they  conlilt  in  a texture 
and  motion  of  parts,  w’hich  we  cannot  by  any  means 
come  to  difeover  ; and  I doubt,  whether,  with  thofe  fa- 
culties we  have,  we  Ihall  ever  be  able  to  carry  our  general 
knowledge  much  farther  in  this  part.  Experience  is  that, 
which,  in  this  part,  we  mull  depend  011 : and  it  were 
to  be  wiftied,  that  it  were  more  improved.  We  find 
the  advantages  fome  men’s  generous  pains  have  this  way 
brought  to  the  flock  of  natural  knowledge  ; and  if  others, 
efpecially  the  philofophers  by  fire,  had  been  fo  wary  in 
their  obfervatrons,  and  fincere  in  their  reports,  as  thofe 
who  call  themfelves  philofophers  ought  to  have  been,  our 
acquaintance  with  the  bodies  here  about  us,  and  our  nil- 
fight  into  their  powers  and  operations,  might  have  been 
yet  much  greater. 

As  to  the  third  fort,  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of 
our  ideas  in  any  other  relation  ; this  is  the  largeft  field 
of  knowledge,  and  it  is  hard  to  determine  how  far  it  may 
extend  : this  part  depending  on  our  fagacity  in  finding 
intermediate  ideas,  that  may  ftiew  the  habitudes  and  re- 
lations of  ideas,  it  is  a hard  matter  to  tell  when  we  are 
at  an  end  of  fuch  difeoveries.  They  who  are  ignorant 
of  algebra,  cannot  imagine  the  wonders  of  this  kind  that  are 
to  be  done  by  it  : and  what  farther  improvements  and  helps, 
advantageous  to  other  parts  of  knowledge,  the  fagacious 
mind  of  man  may  yet  find  out,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine. 

This,  at  leaft,  we  may  believe,  that  the  ideas  of  quantity 
are  not  the  only  ones  capable  of  demonll ration  and  know- 
ledge ; and  that  other,  and,  perhaps,  more  ufefiil  parts 
of  contemplation,  would  afford  <is  certainty,  if  vices,  paf- 
fions,  and  domineering  intereft,  did  not  oppofe  or  menace 
endeavours  of  this  kind. 

As  to  the  fourth  fort  of  knowledge,  viz.  of  the  real,  adual 
exijlence  of  things,  we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  our 
own  exiftence,  a demonllrative  knowledge  of  the  exiftence 
of  God,  and  a feniitive  knowledge  of  the  objedts  that  pre- 
fent themfelves  to  our  fenfes. 

. Hitherto  we  have  examined  the  extent  of  our  knowledge, 
in  refpedl  of  the  feveral  forts  of  beings  that  are  : there  is 
another  extent  of  it,  in  refpedl  of  univerfality,  which 
will  alfo  deferve  to  be  confidered  ; and  this,  in  regard  to 
our  knowledge,  follows  the  nature  of  our  ideas.  If  the 
ideas,  whofe  agreement,  or  difagreement,  we  perceive  are 
abftradt,  our  knowledge  is  univerfal ; for  what  is  known 
of  fucli  general  ideas,  will  be  true  of  every  particular 
thing,  in  which  that  effence,  that  is,  that  abftradl  idea, 
is  found  : and  what  is  once  known  of  fuch  ideas,  will  be 
perpetually  and  for  ever  true  ; fo  that,  as  to  all  general 
knowledge,  we  mull  fearch  and  find  it  only  in  our  own 
2 minds ; 
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minds ; and  it  is  only  the  examining  our  own  ideas  that 
furnifhes  us  with  it.  Truth  belonging  to  effences  of  things 
(that  is,  to  abftraCt  ideas)  are  eternal,  and  are  to  be  found 
out  by  the  contemplation  only  of  thofe  elTences  ; as  the 
exigence  of  things  is  to  be  known  only  from  experience. 

Knowledge,  Reality  of.  It  is  evident,  that  the  mind 
knows  not  things  immediately,  but  by  the  intervention  of 
the  ideas  it  has  of  them.  Our  knowledge,  therefore,  is 
real,  only  fo  far  as  there  is  a conformity  between  our 
ideas,  and,  the  reality  of  things.  But  how  {hall  we  know 
when  our  ideas  agree  with  things  themfelves  ? It  is  an- 
fvvered,  There  are  two  forts  of  ideas,  that  we  may  be 
affured  agree  with  things  : thefe  are, 

1.  Simple  ideas,  which,  fince  the  mind  can  by  no  means 
make  to  itfelf,  muft  be  the  effect  of  things  operating  upon 
the  mind  in  a natural  way,  and  producing  therein  thofe 
perceptions,  which,  by  the  will  of  our  Maker,  they  are 
ordained  and  adapted  to.  Hence  it  follows,  that  iimple 
ideas  are  not  fictions  of  our  fancies,  but  the  natural  and 
regular  production  of  things  without  us,  really  operating 
upon  us,  which  carry  with  them  all  the  conformity  our 
ftate  requires,  which  is  to  reprefent  things  under  thofe 
appearances  they  are  fi'teft  to  produce  in  us.  Thus  the 
idea  of  whitenefs,  as  it  is  in  the  mind,  exaCtly  anfwers  that 
power  which  is  in  any  body  to  produce  it  there  ; and  this 
conformity  between  our  Ample  ideas,  and  the  exillence  of 
things,  is  iulTicient  for  real  knowledge. 

2.  All  our  complex  ideas,  except  only  thofe  of  fubftances, 
being  archetypes  of  the  mind’s  own  making,  and  not  re- 
ferred to  the  exillence  of  things,  as  to  their  originals, 
cannot  want  any  conformity  neceffary  to  real  knowledge  ; 
for  that  which  is  not  defigned  to  reprefent  any  thing  but 
itlelf,  can  never  be  capable  of  a wrong  reprefentation. 
H ere  the  ideas  themfelves  are  conlidered  as  archetypes, 
and  things  are  no  otherwife  regarded  than  as  conformable 
to  them.  Thus,  the  mathematician  confiders  the  truth 
and  properties  belonging  to  a reCtangle,  or  circle,  only  as 
they  are  ideas  in  his  own  mind,  which  poffibly  he  never 
found  exilting  mathematically,  that  is,  precifely  true  ; 
yet  his  knowledge  is  not  only  certain,  but  real,  becaufe 
real  things  are  no  farther  concerned,  nor  intended  to  be 
meant  by  any  fuch  propofitions,  than  as  things  really  agree 
to  thofe  archetypes  in  the  mind. 

3.  But  the  complex  ideas,  which  we  refer  to  archetypes 
without  us,  may  differ  from  them  ; and  fo  our  knowledge 
about  them  may  come  fhort  of  being  real : and  fuch  are 
our  ideas  of  fubftances.  Thefe  muft  be  taken  from  fome- 
thing  that  does,  or  has  exifted,  and  not  be  made  up  of 
ideas  arbitrarily  put  together,  without  any  real  pattern. 
Herein,  therefore,  is  founded  the  reality  of  our  knowledge 
concerning  fubftances,  that  all  our  complex  ideas  of  them 
muft  be  fuch,  and  fuch  only  as  are  made  up  of  fuch  Iimple 
ones  as  have  been  difeovered  to  co-exift  in  nature  : and  our 
ideas,  being  thus  true,  though  not,  perhaps,  very  exaCt 
copies,  arc  the  fubjeCt  of  real  knowledge  of  them.  What- 
ever ideas  we  have,  the  agreement  we  find  they  have  with 
others  will  be  knowledge.  If  thofe  ideas  be  abftraCt,  it  will 
be  general  knowledge  ; but  to  make  it  real  concerning  fub- 
ftances, the  ideas  muft  be  taken  from  the  real  exiftence  of 
things.  Wherever,  therefore,  we  perceive  the  agreement, 
or  difagreement,  of  our  ideas,  there  is  certain  knowledge  ; 
and  wherever  we  are  fure  thofe  ideas  agree  with  the  reality 
of  things,  there  is  certain,  real  knowledge. 

Knowledge,  method  of  improving  or  enlarging.  It  being 
the  received  opinion  amongft  men  of  letters,  that  maxims 
are  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge,  and  that  fciences  are 
each  of  them  built  upon  certain  prxcognita,  from  whence 


the  underftanding  is  to  take  its  rife,  and  by  which  it  is  to 
conduCt  itfelf  in  its  enquiries  in  the  matters  belonging  to  that 
fcience  : the  beaten  road  of  the  fchool  has  been  to  lay  down, 
in  the  beginning,  one  or  more  general  propofitions,  called 
principles,  as  foundations  whereon  to  build  the  knowledge 
that  was  to  be  had  of  that  fubjedl. 

That  which  gave  occr.fion  to  this  way  of  proceeding  wa*, 
the  good  fuccefs  it  feemed  to  have  in  mathematics,  which  c-f 
all  the  fciences  have  the  greateft  certainty,  clearnefs,  and 
evidence  in  them.  But,  if  we  confider  it,  we  fhall  find,  that 
the  great  advancement  and  certainty  of  real  knowledge  men 
arrive  to  in  thefe  fciences,  was  not  owing  to  the  influence  of 
thofe  principles,  but  to  the  clear,  diitinCt,  and  complete 
ideas  their  thoughts  were  employed  about,  and  to  the  re- 
lation of  equality  and  excefs,  fo  clear  between  fome  of  them, 
that  they  had  an  intuitive  knowledge,  and  by  that  a way  to 
difeover  it  in  others,  and  this  is  without  the  help  of  thofe 
maxims.  For  is  it  not  pofiible  for  a lad  to  know,  that  his 
whole  body  is  bigger  than  his  little  finger,  but  by  virtue  of 
this  axiom,  the  whole  is  bigger  than  a part  ; nor  be  affured. 
of  it  till  he  has  learned  that  maxim  ? Let  any  one  confider 
which  is  known  firft  and  cleared  by  molt  people,  the  par- 
ticular inftance,  or  the  general  rule  ; and  which  it  is  that 
gives  life  and  birth  to  the  other  : thefe  general  rules  are  but 
the  comparing  our  more  general  and  abftraCt  ideas,  which 
ideas  are  made  by  the  mind,  and  have  names  given  them,  for  the 
eafier  difpatch  in  its  reafonings : but  knowledge  began  in  the 
mind,  and  'was  founded  on  particulars,  though  afterwards, 
perhaps,  no  notice  be  taken  thereof,  it  being  natural  for  the 
mind  to  lay  up  thofe  general  notions,  and  make  the  proper 
life  of  them,  which  is  to  difburden  the  memory  of  the  cum- 
berfome  load  of  particulars.  The  way  to  improve  in  know- 
ledge is,  not  to  lwallow  principles  with  an  implicit  faith, 
and  without  examination,  which  would  be  apt  to  miflead 
men,  inftead  of  guiding  them  into  truth  ; but  to  get  and 
fix  in  our  minds  clear  and  complete  ideas,  as  far  as  they  are 
to  be  had,  and  to  annex  to  them  proper  and  conftant  names  ; 
and  thus,  barely  by  confidering  our  ideas,  and  comparing 
them  together,  obferving  their  agreement  or  difagreement, 
their  habitudes  and  relations,  we  fhall  get  more  true  and 
clear  knowledge  by  the  conduCt  of  this  one  rule,  than  by 
taking  up  principles,  and  thereby  putting  our  minds  into 
the  difpofal  of  others. 

We  muft,  therefore,  if  we  would  proceed  as  reafon  ad- 
vifes  us,  adapt  our  methods  of  enquiry  to  the  nature  of  the 
ideas  we  examine,  and  the  truth  we  fearch  after.  General 
and  certain  truths  are  only  founded  on  the  habitudes  and  re- 
lations of  abftraCt  ideas  ; therefore,  a fugacious,  methodical 
application  of  our  thoughts  for  the  finding  out  thefe  rela- 
tions, is  the  only  way  to  difeover  all,  that  can  with  truth 
and  certainty  be  put  into  general  propofitions.  By  what 
fteps  we  are  to  proceed  in  thefe,  is  to  be  learned  in  the  fchools 
of  the  mathematicians,  who  from  very  plain  and  eafy  be- 
ginnings, by  gentle  degrees,  and  a continued  chain  of  rea- 
lonings,  proceed  to  the  difeovery  and  demonftration  of 
truths,  that,  at  firft  fight,  appeared  beyond  human  capacity. 
This  may  reafonably  be  faid,  that,  if  other  ideas  that  are  real, 
as  well  as  nominal  effences  of  their  fpecies,  were  purfued 
in  a way  fimilar  to  that  of  mathematicians,  they  would  carry 
our  thoughts  farther,  and  with  greater  evidence  and  clear- 
nefs, than  poflibly  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  This  is  reafon 
fufficient  to  advance  that  conjecture  above  mentioned  ; viz. 
“ That  morality  is  capable  of  demonftration,  as  well  as  ma- 
thematics for  moral  ideas  being  real  effences,  which  have 
a difcoverable  connection  and  agreement  one  with  another,  fo 
far  as  we  can  find  their  habitudes  and  relations,  fo  far  we 
fhall  be  poffeffed  of  real  and  general  truths. 

In 
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In  our  knowledge  of  fubdances,  we  are  to  proceed  after 
a quite  different  method  ; the  bare  contemplation  of  their 
abltrad  ideas  (which  are  but  nominal  effences)  will  carry  us 
but  a very  little  way  in  the  fearch  of  truth  and  certainty. 
Here  experience  mult  teach  us  what  reafon  cannot  ; and  it  is 
by  trying  alone,  that  we  can  certainly  know  what  qualities 
co-exill,  withthofe  of  our  complex  idea  ; for  inftance,  whe- 
ther that  yellow,  heavy,  fufible  body,  we  call  gold,  be 
malleable,  or  not  ; which  experience  (however  it  prove  in 
that  particular  body  we  examine)  makes  us  not  certain  that 
it  is  fo  in  all,  or  any  other  yellow,  heavy,  fufible  bodies, 
but  that  which  we  have  tried;  becaufe  it  is  no  confequence, 
one  way  or  other,  from  our  complex  idea.  The  necefllty  or 
mconfidence  of  malleability  has  no  vifible  connedion  with  the 
combination  of  that  colour,  weight,  and  fufibility,  in  any 
body.  What  is  here  faid  of  the  nominal  effence  of  gold, 
fuppofed  to  confift  of  a body  of  fuch  a determinate  colour, 
weight,  and  fufibility,  will  hold  true  if  other  qualities  be 
added  to  it.  Our  reafonings  from  thofe  ideas  will  carry  us  but 
a little  way  in  the  certain  difcovery  of  the  other  properties 
in  thofe  maffes  of  matter  wherein  all  thofe  are  to  be  found. 
As  far  as  our  experience  reaches,  we  may  have  certain  know- 
ledge, and  no  farther.  It  is  not  denied,  but  that  a man, 
accuftomed  to  rational  and  regular  experiments,  (hall  be  able 
to  fee  farther  into  the  nature  of  bodies,  and  their  un- 
known properties,  than  one  that  is  a ftranger  to  them  ; but 
this  is  but  judgment  and  opinion,  not  knowledge  and  cer- 
tainty. 

This  would  make  it  fufpeded,  that  natural  philofophy 
is  not  capable  of  being  made  a fcience.  From  experiments, 
and  hiftorical  obfervations,  we  may  draw  advantages  of  eafe 
and  health,  and  thereby  increafe  our  Hock  of  conveniences 
for  this  life  ; but  beyond  this,  it  is  to  be  feared  our  talents 
reach  not,  nor  are  our  faculties  able  to  advance  farther.  See 
Physics. 

The  ways  to  enlarge  our  knowledge,  as  far  as  we  are  ca- 
pable, feem  to  be  thefe  two  : the  fir  It  is,  to  get  and  fettle 
in  our  minds,  as  far  as  we  can,  clear,  didind,  and  condant 
ideas  of  thofe  things  we  would  confider  and  know  ; for  it 
being  evident  that  our  knowledge  cannot  exceed  our  ideas, 
where  they  are  either  imperfect,  confufed,  or  ohfcure,  we 
cannot  exped  to  have  certain,  perfect,  or  clear  knowledge. 
The  other  art  is,  of  finding  out  the  intermediate  ideas,  which 
may  fhew  us  the  agreement  or  repugnancy  of  other  ideas, 
which  cannot  be  immediately  compared. 

That  thefe  two  (and  not  relying  on  maxims,  and  drawing 
confequences  from  fome  general  propofitions)  are  the  right 
method  of  improving  our  knowledge  in  the  ideas  of  other 
modes,  befides  thofe  of  quantity,  the  confideration  of  ma- 
thematical knowledge  will  eafily  inform  us  ; where,  firft,  we 
{hall  find,  that  he,  who  has  not  clear  and  perfect  ideas  of 
thofe  angles  or  figures,  of  which  he  defires  to  know  any 
thing,  is  utterly  thereby  incapable  of  any  knowledge  about 
them.  Suppofe  a man  not  to  have  an  exad  idea  of  a right 
angle,  fealenum,  or  trapezium,  and  it  is  clear,  that  he  will 
in  vain  feek  any  demonffration  about  them* 

And  farther,  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  not  the  influence 
cf  maxims  or  principles  that  led  the  mailers  of  this  fcience 
into  thofe  wonderful  difeoveries  they  have  made  : let  a man 
of  good  parts  know  all  the  maxims  of  mathematics  ever  fo 
well,  and  contemplate  their  extent  and  confequences  as  much 
as  he  pleafes,  he  will,  by  their  affiftance,  fcarce  ever  come 
to  know,  that  the  fquare  of  the  hypothenufe  in  a right- 
angled  triangle,  is  equal  to  the  fquares  of  the  two  other 
fides.  This,  and  other  mathematical  truths,  have  been  dif- 
covercd  by  the  thoughts  otherwife  applied.  The  mind  had 
other  objeds,  other  views  before  it,  far  different  from  thofe 
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maxims,  which  men,  well  enough  acquainted  with  thofe 
received  axioms,  but  ignorant  ot  their  method  who  firft 
made  thole  detnoiillrations,  can  never  fufficiently  admire. 

Our  knowledge,  as  in  other  things,  fo  in  this  alfo,  has  fo 
great  a conformity  with  our  fight,  that  it  is  neither  wholly 
neceffary,  nor  wholly  voluntary.  Men,  who  have  fenfes, 
cannot  choofe  but  receive  fome  ideas  by  them  ; and,  if  they 
have  memory,  they  cannot  but  retain  fome  of  them  ; and  if 
they  have  any  diftinguifhing  faculty,  cannot  but  perceive  the 
agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  fome  of  them  one  with  an- 
other. As  he  that  has  eyes,  if  he  will  open  them  by  day, 
cannot  but  fee  fome  objeds,  and  perceive  a difference  in 
them  ; yet  he  may  choofe  whether  he  will  turn  his  eyes  to- 
wards an  objed,  curioufly  furvey  it,  and  obferve  accurately 
all  that  is  vifible  in  it.  But  what  he  doth  fee  he  cannot  fee 
otherwife  than  he  doth  ; it  depends  not  on  his  will  to  fee 
that  black  which  appears  yellow.  Juit  thus  it  is  with  our 
underfianding  : all  that  is  voluntary  in  our  knowledge,  is  the 
employing  or  withholding  any  of  our  faculties  from  this  or 
that  fort  of  objeds,  and  a more  or  lefs  accurate  furvey  of 
them  ; but,  they  being  employed,  our  will  hath  no  power 
to  determine  the  knowledge  of  the  mind  one  way  or  another; 
that  is  done  only  j>y  the  objeds  themfelves,  as  far  as  they 
are  clearly  difeovered.  Thus,  he  that  has  got  the  ideas  of 
numbers,  and  has  taken  the  pains  to  compare  one,  two,  or 
three,  to  fix,  cannot  choofe  but  know  they  are  equal.  He 
alfo,  that  hath  the  idea  of  an  intelligent,  but  weak  and 
frail  being,  made  by,  and  depending  on,  another,  who  is 
eternal,  omnipotent,  and  perfedly  wife  and  good,  will  as 
certainly  know,  that  man  is  to  honour,  fear,  and  obey  God, 
as  that  the  fun  (hines  when  he  fees  it.  But  yet,  be  thefe 
truths  ever  fo  certain,  ever  fo  clear,  he  may  be  ignorant  of 
either  or  both  of  them,  who  will  not  take  the  pains  to  em- 
ploy his  faculties,  as  he  Ihould,  to  inform  himfelf  about 
them. 

KNOWLTON,  in  Geography , atownfhip  of  America, 
in  Suffex  county,  New  Jerfey,  containing  1937  inha- 
bitants. 

KNOWLTONIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Mr.  Salif- 
bury  in  memory  of  Mr.  Thomas  Knowlton,  who  is  faid  to 
have  been  Sherard’s  gardener  at  Eltham.  Salif.  Prodr.  372. 
Sims  in  Curt.  Mag.  v.  20.  773.  (Anamenia;  Venten. 
Malmaif.  22.) — Clafs  and  order,  Polyandria  Polyyynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Multijiliqua,  I, inn.  R amine ulac etc,  Juff. 

Gen.Ch.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  Petals  numerous,  from  ten  to 
twenty,  oblong,  without  any  nedary,  deciduous,  the  inner- 
mod  longed  and  nearly  linear ; outermod  fomewhat  ovate, 
externally  hairy.  Stam.  Filaments  numerous,  thread-lhaped, 
much  fhorter  than  the  petals  ; anthers  vertical,  two-lobed, 
roundilh,  thick-edged,  burlling  at  the  edges.  Fiji.  Ger- 
mens  fuperior,  numerous,  ovate,  colleded  into  a round 
head  ; dyles  lateral,  awl-fliaped  ; diginas  fimple,  (lightly 
recurved.  Pertc.  Berries  numerous,  didind,  elliptical, 
pointed,  of  one  cell.  Seed  folitary,  large,  fmooth,  of  the 
fhape  of  the  pericarp,  and  attached  to  its  bale.  Receptacle 
globofe. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Petals  numerous,  oblong,  dedi- 
tute  of  a nedary.  Receptacle  of  the  fruit  globofe.  Ber- 
ries numerous,  of  one  cell.  Seeds  folitary. 

Obf.  Mr.  Salidmry  feparated  this  very  didind  genus  from 
the  Linmean  Adonis,  and  publilhed  it  in  1796,  by  the  above 
unexceptionable  name,  which  therefore  takes  place  of  Ven- 
tenat’s  Anamenia,  publiflied  feveral  years  after  ; the  latter 
being  moreover  liable  to  objedion,  from  drid  Linnsean 
fcholars,  as  being  formed  of  an  Arabic  word. 

1.  K.  capenjis.  Hairy  Knowltonia.  jK.  velicatoria  ; Sims  in 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  773.  Adonis  capenfis ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  772. 
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Suppl.  272.  Anamenia  hirfuta  ; Venten.  Malmaif.  22.  n.  4. 
Chriftophoriana  trifoliata,  foliis  fcabris,  flore  fulphureorariore ; 
Burm.Afr  1 45 . t.  ^ 1 . ) — Hairy.  Leaves  twice  ternate  ; leaf- 
lets elhptic-ovate.  Petals  linear. — Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  With  us  it  is  a hardy  green-houfe  plant,  flowering  in 
the  fpring.  Root  perennial,  and,  as  appears  from  Dr. 
Sims’s  defcription,  of  long  duration,  the  plant  from  which 
h s figure  was  taken,  in  1804,  having  come  out  of  Dr.  Fother- 
gill’s  colle&ion  near  23"  years  before.  Leaves  feveral,  radical, 
on  long  hairy  italks,  twice  ternate  ; their  leaflets  elliptical, 
or  fomewhat  ovate,  ferrated,  more  or  lefs  hairy,  the  termi- 
nal ones  ufually  largeft.  Stems  taller  than  the  leaves, 
branched  nearly  from  their  very  bottom,  hairy,  almoft  leaf- 
lets ; their  branches  elongated,  fubdivided,  fomewhat  co- 
rymbole ; ultimate  ones  umbellate,  fingle-flowered,  very 
hairy.  Brafleas  leafy ; the  upper  ones  narroweft,  lanceo- 
late and  entire.  Flowers  an  inch  broad,  fpreading,  of  a 
light  yellowiffi  green. 

2.  K.  veficatoria.  Bliftering  lCnowltonia.  (Adonis  vefi- 
catoria ; Linn.  Suppl.  272.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  1307. 
Anamenia  coriacea ; Venten.  Malmaif.  22.  n.  1.  t.  22. 
A.  laferpitiifolia  ; ibid.  n.  2 Ranunculus  cethiopicus,  foliis 
rigidis,  floribus  ex  luteo  virefcentibus  ; Comm.  Hort.  v.  1. 
t.  1.  Imperatoria  ranunculoides  africana  enneaphvllos,  lafer- 
pitii  lobatis  foliis  rigidis,  margine  fpinoiis  ; Pink.  Phyt. 
t.  95.  f.  2.) — Smooth,  leaves  twice  ternate;  leaflets  nearly 
heart-fhaped,  coriaceous  ; the  lateral  ones  unequal  at  their 
bafe.  Petals  elliptic-oblong.  Umbels  compound,  many- 
flowered. — Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  occa- 
fionally  kept  in  green-houfe6,  like  the  preceding,  from  which 
we  cannot  but  think  it  fpecilically  different.  The  leaves 
are  much  larger,  fmooth,  very  thick  and  rigid,  with  ftrong, 
almoft  pungent,  ferraturesor  teeth  ; fometimes  they  are  thrice 
compounded.  Stems  more  umbellate  in  all  their  fubdivilions, 
the  ultimate  umbels  confiding  of  very  numerous  ftalks, 
which  are  but  (lightly  hairy.  Braftcas  rather  elliptical. 
Petals  elliptic-oblong  rather  than  linear.  Berries  purplilh 
black.  Thunberg  lays  that  the  leaves  are  ufed  at  the  Cape 
to  raife  blillers,  they  having  that  property  in  common  with 
fome  fpecies  of  Ranunculus  and  Clematis,  their  near  allies. 

3.  K.  gracilis.  Slender  Knowltonia.  ( Anamenia  gracilis  ; 
Venten.  Malmaif.  22.  n.  3.  Adonis  asthiopica ; Thunb. 
Prodr.  94  ?) — “ Leaflets  ovate,  deeply  ferrated,  rigid, 
hair)'.  Stems  branched  at  the  top  ; branches  ere<d,  with 
few  flowers.”  Vent. — We  know  nothing  of  this  but  from 
the  definition  of  Ventenat,  who  faw  it  in  Juffieu’s  herba- 
rium. Thunberg,  whom  he  quotes  with  doubt,  defines  his 
plant  thus.  “ Leaves  more  than  twice  compound  ; leaflets 
deeply  toothed,  divaricated.  Stem  villous.’’  — With  this  we 
have  no  further  acquaintance,  unlefs,  as  we  ftrongly  fufpedt, 
it  is  the  fame  as  the  following  ; but  if  fo,  it  by  no  means 
anfwers  to  the  chara&er  given  in  Ventenat’s  work'. 

4.  K.  Jilia.  Fine-leaved  Knowltonia.  (Adonis  filia  ; 
Linn.  Suppl.  271.  A.  aethiopica ; Thunb.  Prodr.  94? 
A.  daucifolia  ; Lamarck.  Didft.  v.  r . 46.  Anamenia  dau- 
cifolia  ; Venten.  Malmaif.  22.  n.  5.) — Leaves  twice  ternate  ; 
leaflets  pinnatifid,  deeply  cut,  fmooth,  their  fegments  de- 
current. Flower-ftalks  hairy. — The  only  lpecimcn  we  have 
feen  was  given  to  Linnreus,  by  Thunberg,  who  gathered  it 
at  the  Cape.  We  prefuine,  therefore,  it  mult  be  his  slcionis 
ttbiopica,  with  the  character  of  which,  cited  under  our  lalt 
fpecies,  it  fufficiently  tallies.  The  leaves  are  finely  divided,  but 
not  fufficiently  like  a Daucus  to  warrant  Lamarck’s  change 
of  the  original  name,  however  unmeaning  that  may  be. 
The Jlcm  is  tall  and  (lender,  bearing  two  hairy-lfalked  um- 
bels. Lower  braBeas  compound.  Petals  nearly  linear.  La- 
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tttarck’S  account  feems  entirely  taken  from  the  Supplement  urn 
of  Linnaeus.  ta. 

KNOX,  Jons',  in  Biography*,  the  intrepid  and  fuccefsful 
promoter  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  was  defeended 
from  an  ancient  family,  and  born  near  Haddington,  in  Eait 
Lothian,  in  the  year  1503 . Having  received  the  elementary 
parts  of  a good  education,  he  was,  at  a proper  time,  fent  to 
the  univerlity  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  applied  himfelf  with, 
uncommon  diligence  in  the  ftudies  of  the  place,  made  a very 
rapid  proficiency,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.A. 
at  an  early  age.  Having  determined  to  embrace  the  eccle- 
fiattical  profeffion,  he  was  admitted  to  priell’s  orders  before 
the  period  ufually  allowed  by  the  canons.  He  now  com- 
menced teacher,  and  acquired  great  applaufe  in  that  capa- 
city. But  by  inftrutting  others,  he  dilcovered  the  errors  of 
the  common  fyfiem  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  ettablifli  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Feeling  diiTatisfied  with  what  he  was  engaged  in, 
he  chofe  rather  to  be  a hearer  than  a preacher,  and  frequented 
the  difcourfes  of  Thomas  Williams,  a black-friar,  who 
publicly  preached  againftthe  pope’s  authority,  and  who  was 
the  firft  from  whom  Mr.  Knox  received  any  talle  for  the 
truth.  About  the  fame  time,  Mr.  George  Wilhart,  another 
celebrated  reformer,  coming  from  England,  with  the  com- 
miffioaers  fent  by  king  Henry  VII I.  Knox  learned  from 
him  the  principles  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  with  thefe 
he  was  fo  well  pleafed,  that  from  this  moment  he  renounced 
Popery  and  became  a zealous  Protellant.  Mr.  Knox  had 
quitted  St.  Andrews  a little  before  this  entire  change  of  his 
opinions,  having  been  appointed  tutor  to  the  fons  of  the 
lairds  of  Ormilton  and  Langnidry,  who  were  both  favourers 
of  the  Reformation.  Knox  inililled  into  the  minds  of  his 
pupils  the  principles  of  piety  and  the  Protellant  religion, 
notice  of  which  being  given  to  David  Beaton,  cardinal  and 
archbilhop  of  St.  Andrews,  that  prelate  profecuted  .him 
with  fuch  feverity  that  he  was  obliged  to  abfeond,  and 
frequently  to  change  the  place  of  his  concealment.  He 
thought  of  retiring  into  Germany,  but  was  dilTuaded  frofn 
it  by  the  fathers  of  his  pupils,  and  he  took  Ihelter  with  them 
in  St.  Andrews  caflle,  which  was  then  in  pofleffion  of  the 
Leflies,  the  determined  friends  of  the  Reformation.  In 
thisafylumhe  continued  to  inflruft  his  pupils,  and  he  gave 
them  public  leisures  in  theology,  which  he  delivered  at  a 
ilated  hour  in  the  chapel,  within  the  walls  of  the  caftle. 
Thefe  were  frequented  by  feveral  perfons  of  note  in  the 
city,  who  entreated  Mr.  Knox  to  take  upon  himfelf  the 
office  of  preacher,  to  which,  though  with  great  reludlance, 
he  agreed  to  comply.  He  began  his  public  miniftry  at  St. 
Andrews,  in  the  year  1347,  with  that  iuccefs  which  always 
accompanies  a bold  and  popular  eloquence.  He  without 
hefitation  flruck  at  the  root  of  Popery,  and  attacked  both 
the  dodlrine  and  difeipline  of  the  eilablifhed  church  with  a 
vehemence  peculiar  to  himfelf,  but  well  adapted  to  the 
temper  and  wifhes  of  the  age.  In  his  firlt  fermon  he  proved, 
to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  his  hearers,  that  the  pope  was  antichrifl, 
and  that  the  doblrine  of  the  Roman  church  was  contrary  to  the 
doftrine  of  Chrill  and  his  apoltles.  He  fhortly  made  converts 
of  all  the  people  in  the  caitle,  aad  of  great  numbers  in  the 
city,  who  even  joined  him  in  partaking  of  the  Lord’s  fupper. 
In  the  month  of  July  1547,  an  interruption  took  place  in  the 
exercife  of  Mr.  Knox’s  miniftry,  in  confequence  of  the  fur- 
render  of  the  caitle  to  the  French,  when  he  was  carried  pri- 
foner  with  the  garrifon  to  France.  He  remained  in  confine- 
ment in  the  galleys  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1549,  when, 
being  let  at  liberty,  he  palled  over  to  England,  and  arriving 
at  London,  was  liceafed  either  by  Crannaer,  or  Somerfet, 
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the  protedlor,  and  appointed  preacher,  firft  at  Berwick,  and 
afterwards  at  Newcaitle.  In  1^72,  he  w»s  appointed  one  of 
fix  chaplains,  whom  the  council  thought  proper  to  retain  in 
the  fervice  of  king  Edward  VI.,  not  only  to  attend  the 
court,  but  to  be  itinerary  preachers  of  the  Proteftant  reli- 
gion throughout  the*kingdom  ; he  had  alfo  the  grant  of  forty 
pounds  a year  till  fome  benefice  fhould  be  procured  for  him. 
Shortly  after  he  was  offered  the  living  of  All-hallows,  which 
he  refufed,  not  choofing  to  conform  to  the  liturgy.  Sootr 
after  the  acceflion  of  queen  Mary,  he  thought  it  right  to  re- 
tire from  the  impending  llorm  ; he  accordingly  went  to  Ge- 
neva, where  he  had  not  reiided  long  before  he  was  invited  by 
the  Englifh  refugees  at  Frankfort  to  become  their  minifler  : 
this  invitation  he  accepted,  though  againft  his  will,  through 
the  interference  of  John  Calvin,  and  he  continued  his  fer- 
vices  among  them  till  fome  internal  difputes  about  ceremonies 
broke  up  their  fociety.  Some  of  the  Englifh,  particularly 
Dr.  Cox,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Ely,  wilhed  for  a liturgy 
according  to  king  Edward’s  form,  but  Knox  and  others 
preferred  the  Geneva  fervice  ; at  length  the  party  of  Cox, 
to  get  rid  of  the  Scotch  reformer,  taking  advantage  of 
certain  unguarded  expreffions  in  one  of  his  former  publica- 
tions, threatened  to  accufe  him  of  treafon  unlefs  he  quilted 
the  place,  which  he  did,  and  went  again  to  Geneva.  In  1535, 
he  went  to  Scotland  ; upon  his  arrival,  finding  the  profeifors 
of  the  Protellant  religion  greatly  increafed  in  number,  he 
formed  them  into  a fociety,  affociated  with  them,  and  com- 
menced his  preaching  with  the  ufual  vehemence.  He 
had  an  opportunity,  in  the  courfe  of  a few  months,  to 
preach  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  and  in  all  the  places 
the  people  flocked  in  great  crowds  to  hear  him.  The  Popilh 
clergy  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  confequences  of  his  dif- 
courfes,  which  were  daily  making  converts,  and  fummoned 
him  to  appear  before  them  in  the  church  of  Black-friars  in 
Edinburgh:  he,  having  received  affurances  of  fupportfrom 
various  perfons  of  rank  and  eftimation,  determined  to  obey 
the  fummons,  but  before  the  day  arrived,  his  enemies 
thought  fit  to  abandon  the  profecution.  Knox,  however, 
went  to  Edinburgh,  and  as  he  was  not  allowed  to  vindicate 
his  caufe  in  the  prefence  of  his  opponents,  he  preached  twice 
every  day  for  ten  days  to  the  people,  and  had  on  thefe  occa- 
lions  more  numerous  audiences  than  he  had  before  witnefled. 
Emboldened  by  fuccefs,  he  wrote  a letter  to  the  queen  re- 

fent,  urging  her  to  hear  the  Protellant  doftrine,  which  file 
eclined,  and  Mr.  Knox  afterwards  publifhed  his  letter  with 
fome  additions.  In  the  fummer  of  15^6,  Mr.  Knox  fet  out 
for  Geneva,  at  the  earned  entreaty  of  the  Englifh  congre- 
gation, and  almoft  the  moment  in  which  he  embarked,  the 
bifhops  fummoned  him  to  appear  before  them,  and  upon  his 
non-appearance,  they  pafTed  fentence  of  death  upon  him  as 
a heretic,  and  burnt  him  in  effigy  at  Edinburgh.  Againll 
this  wicked  fentence  he  appealed,  in  a work  which  he 
printed  at  Geneva,  and  which  contains  a mafterly  defence  of 
religious  independency,  and  is  diftinguifhed  for  purity  of 
(lyle.  In  1557,  he  was  invited  back  to  Scotland,  and  having 
confulted  Calvin  and  other  perfons  as  to  the  prudence  and 
necelfity  of  the  itep,  he  fet  out,  and  had  proceeded  as  far  as 
Dieppe,  when  he  was  advifed  that  fome  of  his  bell  friends 
feemed,  through  timidity,  to  be  abandoning  their  principles, 
and  that  therefore  it  would  not  be  fafe  for  him  to  proceed. 
He  immediately  wrote  letters  to  thofe  who  had  invited  him, 
complaining  of  their  irrefolution,  and  even  denouncing 
the  fevere  judgments  of  God  on  all  thofe  who  fhould 
betray  the  caufe  of  truth  and  of  their  country,  by 
weaknefs  or  apoflacy.  Thefe  letters  made  fuch  an  im- 
prefiion  on  thole  to  whom  they  were  immediately  addreffed, 


that  they  all  came  to  a written  refolution,  “ that  they  would 
follow  forth  their  purpofe,  and  commit  themfelves,  and 
whatever  God  had  given  them,  into  his  hands,  rather  than 
fuffer  idolatry  to  reign,  and  the  fubjefls  to  be  defrauded  of 
the  only  food  of  their  fouls.’’  To  feeure  each  other’s 
fidelity  to  the  Protellant  caufe,  a common  bond,  or  cove- 
nant, was  entered  into  by  them,  dated  at  Edinburgh,  De- 
cember 3,  1557,  and  from  tins  period  they  were  dillinguilhed 
by  the  name  of  “ The  Congregation.”  In  the  mean  time  Mr. 
Knox  returned  to  Geneva,  where,  in  1578,  he  publifhed  his 
treatife,  entitled  “ The  firll  Blall  of  the  Trumpet  againll 
the  monllrous  Regiment  of  Women  which  was  written 
in  detellation  of  the  cruel  and  infamous  government  of  queen 
Mary,  and  of  the  endeavours  of  the  queen-regent  of  Scot- 
land to  eflablifh  arbitrary  government  in  that  kingdom.  He 
intended  to  have  followed  this  with  “ The  fecond  B'ail,” 
but  the  death  of  Mary  prevented  him  going  any  farther. 
He  expefled  much  from  the  government  of  Elizabeth. 
She  had,  however,  been  fo  difgulled  by  what  he  had  writ- 
ten againll  the  government  of  women,  that  fhe  embraced 
an  early  opportunity  of  difplaying  her  refentment  againll 
him.  She  refufed  his  requell  of  preaching  to  his  friends  in 
England,  in  his  way  from  the  continent,  and  rendered  his 
abode  there  fo  uncomfortable,  that  he  was  glad  to  make  the 
bell  of  his  road  to  Scotland,  where  he  arrived  in  the  month 
of  May  1559.  At  this  time  a public  profecution  was  car- 
ried on  againll  the  Protellants,  and  their  trial  was  juft  ready 
to  commence  at  Stirling  : Knox  inllantly  hurried  to  fhare 
with  his  brethren  in  the  threatened  danger,  or  to  aflift  them 
in  their  common  caufe.  Dr.  Robertfon,  in  deferibing  this 
bufinefs,  fays,  “ While  their  minds  were  in  that  ferment 
which  the  queen’s  perfidioufnefs  and  their  own  danger  occa- 
lioned,  Knox  mounted  the  pulpit,  and,  by  a vehement  ha- 
rangue againft  idolatry,  inflamed  the  multitude  with  the  ut- 
moll  rage.  The  indiferetion  of  a prieft,  who,  immediately 
after  Knox’s  difeourfe,  was  feen  preparing  to  celebrate  mafs, 
and  began  to  decorate  the  altar  for  that  purpofe,  precipitated 
them  into  immediate  action.  With  tumultuous,  but  irre- 
fiftible  violence,  they  fell  upon  the  churches  in  that  city, 
overturned  the  altars,  defaced  the  pidlures,  broke  in  pieces 
the  images,  and  proceeding  next  to  the  monalteries,  laid 
thofe  fumptuous  fabrics  almoft  level  with  the  ground.  This 
riotous  infurredlion  was  not  the  effedt  of  any  concert,  or 
previous  deliberation.  Cenfured  by  the  reformed  preachers, 
and  publicly  condemned  by  the  perfons  of  molt  power  and 
credit  with  the  party,  it  mult  be  regarded  merely  as  an  ac- 
cidental eruption  of  popular  rage  ” From  this  time  Mr. 
Knox  continued  to  promote  the  reformation  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  fparing  no  pains,  nor  fearing  any  danger.  Mr. 
Knox,  by  his  correfpondence  with  fecretary  Cecil,  was 
chiefly  inllrumental  in  eitablifhing  thofe  negociations  be- 
tween “ The  Congregation”  and  the  Englilh,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  march  of  an  Englifh  army  into  Scotland  to 
aflilt  the  Protellants,  and  to  protect  them  againft  the  perfe- 
ctions of  the  queen-regent.  This  army,  being  joined  by 
almoft  all  the  great  men  of  Scotland,  proceeded  with  fuch 
vigour  and  fuccefs,  that  they  obliged  the  French  forces,  who 
had  been  the  principal  fupports  of  the  tyranny  of  the  re- 
gent, to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  reltored  the  parliament  to 
its  former  independency.  Of  that  body,  a great  majority 
had  embraced  the  Proteftant  opinions,  and  encouraged  by 
the  zeal  and  number  of  their  friends,  they  improved  every 
opportunity  in  overthrowing  the  whole  fabric  of  Popery. 
They  fandlioned  the  confefiion  of  faith  prefented  to  them 
by  Knox,  and  the  other  reformed  teachers  : they  abolilhed 
the  jurifdiflion  of  the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  and  transferred 
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the  caufes  to  the  cognizance  of  the  civil  courts;  and  they 
prohibited  the  exercife  of  religious  worfhip,  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Romifh  church.  In  the  year  1561,  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  the  widow  of  Francis  II  king  of  France, 
arrived  in  her  native  country,  from  which  !he  had  been  ab- 
fent  more  than  twelve  years,  though  fhe  was  then  fcarcely 
nineteen.  On  the  Sunday  after  her  arrival  fhe  commanded 
mafs  to  be  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  her  palace  : the  Pro- 
teftants,  from  low  murmurs,  began  to  exclaim  loudly  againll 
the  practice,  and  Knox,  with  his  ufual  vehemence,  declared 
from  the  pulpit,  “ that  one  mafs  was  more  frightful  to  him 
than  ten  thoufand  armed  enemies  landed  in  any  part  of 
the  realm.”  Knox  himfelf  frequently  infulted  her  from 
the  pulpit,  and  when  admitted  into  her  prefence,  regardlefs 
of  her  fex,  her  beauty,  and  her  rank,  behaved  to  her  with 
very  unjuftifiable  freedom.  He  avowed  himfelf  the  author 
of  “ The  Blait,”  and  contended  for  the  right  of  teaching 
and  propagating  doctrines  contrary  to  the  common  opinion, 
and  concluded  a long  conference  by  faying,  “ If  the  realm 
finds  no  inconveniency  in  the  regiment  [government]  of  a wo- 
man, I fliall  be  wellcontent  to  live  under  your  Grace,  as  Paul 
was  under  Nero.  And  my  hope  is  that  fo  long  as  ye  defile 
not  your  hands  with  the  blood  of  the  faints  of  God,  neither 
I nor  the  book  (hall  either  hurt  you  or  your  authority  ; for 
in  very  deed,  madam,  that  book  was  written  molt  efpecially 
again!!  the  wicked  Jezebel  of  England.”  In  1562,  Mr. 
Knox  was  employed  in  bringing  about  a reconciliation  be- 
tween the  earls  of  Bothwell  and  Arran,  which  fhews  in 
what  eftimation  he  was  held  by  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank 
in  the  Hate.  In  the  fame  year  he  was  appointed,  by  the 
general  afTembly,  commiffioner  to  the  counties  of  Kyle 
and  Galloway,  and  by  his  influence  feveral  gentlemen  en- 
tered into  a bond  or  covenant  at  Ayr,  fimilar  to  that  entered 
into  at  Edinburgh  in  1557.  About  the  fame  time  he  ac- 
cepted a challenge,  made  by  the  prior  of  Whithorn,  to  a 
public  deputation  upon  the  mafs,  which  continued  for  the 
fpace  of  three  days,  and  the  fubitance  of  which  was  after- 
wards publifhed.  In  1 563,  during  the  queen’s  abfence  on 
a progrefs  to  the  weft  of  Scotland,  the  Proteftants  at  Edin- 
burgh excited  a riot  in  the  chapel  royal  while  mafs  was 
celebrating  : of  thefe  fome  of  the  moft  adtive  were  feized  in 
order  to  be  brought  to  trial.  Knox,  determined  to  affift 
and  fuccour  them,  and  being  authorized  by  the  laft  general 
alfembly  to  give  information  to  the  whole  body  of  Protef- 
tants in  Scotland,  fhould  any  circumftance  arife  that  might 
threaten  danger  to  the  reformation  ; iffued  circular  letters, 
requiring  all  who  profeffed  the  true  religion,  or  were  con- 
cerned in  its  prefervation,  to  aflemble  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
day  of  trial,  that  they  might  comfort  and  affift  their  dif- 
trefled  brethren.  One  of  thefe  letters  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  queen,  and  it  was  immediately  conftrued  into  an  adt  of 
treafon,  for  which  he  was  indidted.  brought  to  trial,  and 
acquitted.  Ilis  condudt  was  alfo  approved  by  the  general 
afTembly  of  the  church,  which  met  foon  afterwards.  In 
1 lord  Darnley,  who  had  lately  married  the  queen,  con- 
fented,  at  the  defire  of  his  friends,  to  hear  Mr.  Knox 
preach,  in  hopes  thereby  of  conciliating  him,  inftead  of 
which  he  took  occalion  to  declaim  againll  the  government 
of  wicked  princes,  who,  for  the  fins  of  the  people,  are  fent 
as  tyrants  and  fcourges  to  torment  them.  Darnley  com- 
plained of  the  infult,  and  the  council  filenced  the  preacher 
for  feveral  days.  In  the  fame  year  he  was  appointed  by 
the  afTembly  to  vifit  and  eftablifh  the  churches  in  the  fouth ; 
and  he  was  the  bearer  of  a letter  from  the  afTembly  to  the 
bilhops  of  England,  drawn  up  by  himfelf;  the  purport  of 
which  was  to  complain  of  the  fevere  treatment  of  the  Eng- 
lifti  Puritans,  and  to  folicit  indulgence  for  them.  In  1571, 


he  found  it  expedient  to  confult  his  own  fafety  by  withdraw- 
ing from  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  following  year,  as  he  knew 
his  enemies  were  plotting  his  deftrudtion,  he  went  ftrlt  to 
Abbot’s-hall,  in  Fife,  and  from  thence  to  St.  Andrews, 
where  he  remained  till  Auguft  1572.  When  the  troubles 
of  the  country  were  in  fome^neafure  abated,  the  people  ot 
Edinburgh,  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  it,  returned,  and 
fent  a deputation  to  St.  Andrews,  to  invite  Mr.  Knox  to  re- 
fume  his  miniftry  among  them.  He  accepted  the  invitation, 
on  condition  that  they  would  allow  him  to  fpeak  to  them 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  confcience,  as  in  former 
times,  and  on  the  laft  day  of  Auguft  he  preached  to  them 
in  the  great  kirk.  His  voice  was,  however,  very  weak,  and 
his  health  was  evidently  declining.  The  news  of  the  ac- 
curfed  maflacre  of  Proteftants  at  Paris  gave  the  finiihing 
blow  to  his  already  fhattered  conftitution  : he,  neverthelef-, 
muitered  fufficient  ftrength  to  preach  againll  the  bloody 
deed,  and  with  muoh  energy  denounced  God's  vengeance  on 
the  wicked  adlors  in  it,  of  which  he  defired  the  French  am- 
baffador  might  be  informed.  From  the  moment  that  he 
had  iinifhed  his  difeourfe,  his  approaching  dilTolution  was  ob-  1 
ferved  with  the  utmoft  concern  by  his  friends.  During  a K 
long  illnefs  he  difeovered  the  utmoft  fortitude,  and  met  the 
approaches  of  death  with  a magnanimity  worthy  of  his  high 
character.  He  anticipated  with  joy  the  profpedts  of  im- 
mortality, and  exulted  in  the  expedlation  of  being  releafed 
from  the  infirmities  of  the  body.  He  died  November  24th, 
1572,  in  the  fixty-feventh  year  of  his  age  : his  corpfe  was 
attended  to  the  grave  by  feveral  of  the  nobility  then  in 
Edinburgh,  particularly  by  earl  Morton,  who  was  regent 
at  the  time,  and  who  exclaimed,  when  he  faw  the  body  de- 
pofited  in  the  ground,  “ there  lies  he,  who  never  feared  the 
face  of  man  ; who  hath  often  been  threatened  with  the  dag- 
ger, but  hath  yet  ended  his  days  in  peace  and  honour  : for 
lie  had  God’s  providence  watching  over  him  in  an  efpecial 
manner,  when  his  very  life  was  fought.”  The  private  life 
of  this  eminent  reformer  was  irreproachable  and  exemplary, 
and  the  world  is  not  a little  indebted  to  him  for  that  degree 
of  light  and  religious  liberty  which  it  enjoys  : “ He  was,” 
fays  Dr.  Robertfon,  “ the  prime  inftrumentof  fpreading  and 
eftablifhing  the  reformed  religion  in  Scotland.  Zeal,  intre- 
pidity, dilintereftednefs,  were  virtues  wdiich  he  poffefled  in 
an  eminent  degree.  He  was  acquainted,  too,  with  the  learn- 
ing cultivated  among  divines  in  that  age,  and  excelled  in 
that  fpecies  of  eloquence,  which  is  calculated  to  roufe  and 
inflame.  His  maxims,  however,  were  often  too  fevere,  and 
the  impetuofity  of  his  temper  exceffive.  Rigid  and  un- 
complying himfelf,  he  ftiewed  no  indulgence  to  the  infirmi- 
ties of  others.  Regardlefs  of  the  diltindtions  of  rank  and 
character,  he  uttered  his  admonitions  with  acrimony  and  ve- 
hemence, more  apt  to  irritate  than  to  reclaim.  This  often 
betrayed  him  into  indecent  and  undutiful  expreffions  with 
refpetl  to  the  queen’s  perfon  and  condudt,  Thofe  very 
qualities,  however,  which  now'  render  his  character  lefs  ami- 
able, fitted  him  to  be  the  inllrument  of  Providence  for  advanc- 
ing the  reformation  among  a lierce  people,  and  enabled  him 
to  face  dangers,  and  to  furmount  oppolition,  from  which  a 
perfon  of  a more  gentle  fpirit  would  have  been  apt  to 
fhrink  back.”  After  the  death  of  this  great  man,  his  “ Hif- 
tory  of  the  Reformation  of  Religion  in  the  Realm  of  Scot- 
land, &c.”  was  publifhed  in  a folio  volume.  To  the  fourth 
edition  of  which,  printed  in  1732,  feveral  of  his  other  pieces 
were  added.  There  are,  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the 
Britifh  Mufeum,  two  pieces  attributed  to  Mr.  Knox,  one 
is  a letter  to  his  wife,  and  the  other  a treatife  addreffed  to 
the  faithful  in’ London,  Newcaftle,  and  Berwick.  Biog. 
Brit.  Robertfon's  Hift-  of  Scotland, 
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Knox,  in  Geography,  a county  of  Kentucky,  containing 
j 1 1 9 inhabitants. — A lfo,  a county  of  Teneflee,  in  Hamil- 
ton diftrift,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Blount  county  and  W. 
by  the  Indiana  territory,  and  watered  by  the  rivers  Holfton 
and  Clinch  It  contains  11,981  inhabitants,  of  whom  1122 
are  Haves. — Alfo,  a county  in  the  Indiana  territory,  erected 
in  June,  1790,  and  containing  2517  inhabitants,  of  whom 
28  are  Haves.  Fort  Knox  is  in  the  fame  territory. — Alfo, 
one  of  the  two  iflands  difcovered  by  captain  Ingraham  ; 
the  other  being  Hancock,  called  by  captain  Roberts,  who 
foon  after  difcovered  them,  Freeman  and  Langdon.  Thefe 
iflands  had  every  appearance  of  fertility.  Their  latitude  is 
from  83°  to  85'  S.,  and  their  longitude  very  nearly  1 4 1 0 
W.  from  Greenwich. 

KNOXIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  named  by  Linnxus,  in 
honour  of  Robert  Knox,  an  Englifhman,  who  fpent  many 
years  in  examining  the  natural  productions  of  Ceylon,  and 
■who  published  at  London,  in  folio,  an  “ Hiltorical  relation” 
of  that  ifland  in  the  year  1681.  In  this  work,  “ the  bo- 
tanical defcriptions,”  fays  Haller,  “ fliew  him  to  have  been 
well  Hulled  in  the  knowledge  of  plants.”  It  was  tranflated 
into  German,  and  publifked  in  quarto  at  Leiplic  in  1689. 
A French  edition  of  it  appeared,  in  two  volumes  oftavo, 
at  Amfterdam,  in  1693. — Linn.  Gen.  51.  Schreb.  68. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  582.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet.  v.  3. 
Juff.  197.  Lamarck.  Dift.  v.  3.  369.  illuftr.  t.  59. 
Gsertn.  t.  23. — Clafs  and  order,  1'etrandria  Monogynia. 
Hat.  Ord.  Stellat*.  Linn.  Rubiacece,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  fmall,  deciduous,  of 
four  acuminated  leaves  ; one  lanceolate,  triple  the  fl/.e  of 
the  reft.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  funnel-Hiaped  ; tube  thread- 
fhaped,  long  ; limb  deeply  divided  into  four,  equal,  rather 
oblong,  rounded  fegments.  Stain.  Filaments  four,  capil- 
lary, Tituated  within  the  throat  of  the  corolla  ; anthers  ob- 
long, equal.  Fiji.  Germen  roundifh,  inferior;  ftyle  thread- 
fhaped,  as  long  as  the  ftamens ; ftigmas  two,  capitate. 
Peric.  Fruit  naked,  fomewhat  globular,  pointed,  furrowed. 
Seeds  two,  roundifh,  pointed,  outwardly  convex,  marked 
with  three  ftreaks  ; fiat  within,  and  affixed  at  the  upper 
part  to  a thread-like  receptacle. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  of  one  petal,  funnel-ffiaped.  Seeds 
two,  furrowed.  One  leaf  of  the  calyx  larger  than  the 
reft. 

1.  K.  zeylanica.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1 5 1.  FI.  Zeylan.  189. 
Burm.  Ind.  34.  t.  13.  f.  2.  (Veronica  affinis  ; Pluk.  Phyt. 
t.  1 14.  f.  2.) — “ Flowers  in  fpikes.  Leaves  fmooth.” — 
Found  in  Ceylon,  upon  the  trunks  of  rotten  trees. — This 
plant  in  appearance  is  like  a Plumbago  or  Lychnis , Stem 
ereft,  a foot  high,  fmooth,  jointed.  Leaves  oppoiite,  lan- 
ceolate, nearly  ieffile.  Spikes  long,  narrow,  with  fcattered, 
feffile  flowers. 

2.  K.  corymlofa.  Pootumby  of  the  Malabars.  Willd. 
n.  2.  (Planta  Maderafpatana ; Pluk.  Amalth.  172.  t.  454. 
f.  2.  K.  ftrifta  ; Gaertn.  v.  1.  122.  t.  25.  f.  8 ?) — “ Flowers 
corymbofe.  Leaves  downy  beneath.” — A native  of  the 
Eait  Indies  and  found  near  Velore. — Stem  pubefeent. 
Leaves  two  together,  pointed,  on  footilalks,  lanceolate, 
fmooth  above,  covered  on  the  under  fide  with  fliort  thick 
hairs.  The  injlorefccnce  in  fize  and  habit  is  like  that  of  Va- 
leriana dioica.  Flowers  on  footftalks.  Seeds  fmall,  ftriated, 
difpofed  in  an  umbel  at  the  fumrp.it  of  the  ftem.  We  have 
little  doubt  but  that  Willdenow  is  perfectly  correct  in  pre- 
fuming this  to  be  the  K.Jlribta  of  Gsertner. 

KNOXVILLE,  in  Geography,  a poll-town  of  America, 
the  metropolis  of  the  ftate  of  Teneflee,  fituated  in  Kncx 
county,  on  the  N.  fide  of  Holfton  river,  where  it  is  300 
yards  wide,  on  a beautiful  fpot  of  ground,  22  miles  above 
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the  junCIion  of  the  Holfton  with  the  Teneflee,  and  four  be- 
low the  mouth  of  French  Broad  river.  This  town  is  fiou- 
rifhing,  and  communicates  by  poll  with  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  518 
inhabitants,  a court-houfe,  gaol,  and  barracks  large  enough 
to  contain  700  men.  The  fupreme  courts  of  law  and  equity 
for  the  diftrift  of  Hamilton  are  held  here  every  half  year, 
and  the  courts  of  pleas  and  quarter-feffions  for  Knox  county 
are  alfo  held  here.  A college  has  been  eftabliffied  in  this 
town  by  government,  called  “ Blount  college.”  N.  lat.  350 
48'.  W.  long.  83°  44'. 

KNUCKLE  Point,  a cape  on  the  N.E.  coaft  of  New 
Zealand.  S.  lat.  34°  51'.  W.  long.  1 86°  21'. 

KNUCKLE-7/?»Arr,  in  a Ship,  are  the  upper  or  top 
timbers  next  the  beak-head,  whole  heads  Handing  perpendi- 
cular, and  the  heels  or  lower  part  partaking  of  the  hollow 
of  the  top  fide,  form  an  angle  or  knuckle  near  the  plank- 
fheer. 

KNUD’s  Hoved,  in  Geography,  a cape  of  Denmark, 
on  the  E.  coaft  of  Slefwick,  eight  miles  N.E.  of  Haderf- 
Jeben.  N.  lat.  33°  20'.  E.  long.  9 40' — Alfo,  a cape 
of  Denmark,  on  the  E.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Fyen,  pro- 
jecting into  the  Great  Belt,  and  forming  a bay  on  the  S.  of 
the  town  of  Nyeborg.  N.lat.330  17'.  E.  long,  jo0  52'. 
— Alfo,  a cape  of  Denmark,  on  the  S.W.  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Zealand.  N.  lat.  330  5'.  E.  long.  ii°37'. 

KNUTSFORD,  a ccniiderable  market  town  in  the 
hundred  of  Bucklow,  and  county  of  Chefter,  England,  is 
feated  on  the  great  road  from  London  to  Liverpool,  being 
173  miles  from  the  former,  30  from  the  latter,  24  frpm 
Chefter,  and  13  from  Manchefter.  It  was  formerly  a 
chapelry  within  the  parifti  of  Roftherne,  but  was  made  a 
diftinft  pavifli,  by  aft  of  parliament,  in  the  year  1741, 
and  comprizes  the  townfliips  of  Over-Knutsford,  Nether- 
Knutsford,  Bexton,  Ollerton,  and  Toft. 

William  de  Tabley,  who  was  lord  of  both  the  Knuts- 
fords,  about  the  year  1292,  granted  a charter  of  privileges 
to  his  burgefles  of  Knutsford,  which  is  printed  in  fir  Peter 
Leicefter’s  Hiftory  of  Bucklow  hundred  ; this  William, 
about  the  fame  time,  procured  a charter  for  a market  on 
Saturday,  which  ftill  continues,  and  a fair  for  three  days, 
at  the  feftival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ; the  charter  was  con- 
firmed to  William  Tabley  the  younger,  1332  ; this  fair  alfo  is 
ftill  continued  ; there  is  another  on  the  8th  of  Nov.  and  a 
third  has  been  eftablifhed  within  thefe  few  years  on  the  23d 
of  April  j none  of  them  are  noted  as  great  marts  for  the 
fale  of  any  particular  commodities.  A charter  for  a Wed- 
nefday’s  market  at  Over-Knutsford,  on  Knutsford-Booth, 
was  granted  in  1333,  to  Ellen  Legh,  with  a fair  on  Tuef- 
day  and  Wednefday  in  Whitfun-week  ; this  market  has  been 
long  difeontinued,  but  the  fair  is  ftill  held. 

Knutsford  is  not  a corporate  town,  but  it  appears  that 
its  chief  officer  was  called  a mayor  in  the  reign  of  king  Ed- 
ward I ; it  has  now  no  peculiar  government.  The  quarter- 
feffions  for  the  county  are  held  in  this  town  at  Midlummer 
and  Michaelmas.  In  the  year  1777,  an  account  having  been 
taken  of  the  population  of  Knutsford,  it  was  found  that 
there  were  373  families,  and  1674  inhabitants  ; annual 
average  of  deaths  for  the  ten  years  then  preceding  had 
been  only  one  in  forty,  being  about  the  fame  proportion  as 
in  the  city  of  Chefter,  and  very  much  below  the  ufual 
average  of  towns.  According  to  the  returns  made  to  par- 
liament, under  the  population  aft  in  1801,  there  were  then 
343  families  in  Over  and  Neth-r- Knutsford,  and  2372  in- 
habitants, of  whom  782  were  employed  in  trade,  manu- 
faftures,  or  handicraft.  A manufafture  of  thread  has  been 
long  eftabliflied  in  this  town.  There  is  no  cotton  faftory, 
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but  a great  deal  of  cotton  fpinning  and  weaving  is  done  in 
private  hotifcs. 

Under  an  aft  of  parliament  paded  in  the  year  1741, 
Knutsford  was  made  a diltinft  pariih  and  vicarage,  and  the 
ancient  chapel  in  Nether-  Knutsford  taken  down;  the  new 
pariih  church,  then  built  in  the  Tentry-croft,  was  confe- 
crated  in  the  year  1744,  and  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Baptift  ; the  patronage  is  veiled,  by  the  aft,  in  the  lords  of 
Over-Knutsford,  Nether-Knutsford  and  Ollerton,  Toft, 
and  Bexton,  who  prefent  in  rotation.  Knutsford  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a fmall  rivulet,  and  from  the  relative 
fituation,  thefe  divifions  are  called  Upper  and  Lower.  An- 
nual races  are  held  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town.  Imme- 
diately in  the  neighbourhood  are  fome  feats  diftinguiihed 
for  their  antiquity  and  pifturefque  features.  To  the  north 
is  Tatton-hall,  the  feat  of  Wilbraham  Egerton,  efq.  a large 
Hone  manlion,  recently  erefted  from  the  deiigns  of  Samuel 
Wyatt,  efq.  The  adjoining  park  comprizes  about  2000 
acres  of  land,  fome  of  which  is  annually  in  tillage.  Well 
of  the  town  is  Tabley-houfe,  the  feat  of  fir  John  F.  Lei- 
cefter,  bart.,  a large  brick  manlion,  in  a fpacious  park, 
which  is  ornamented  with  a large  lake  and  fine  foreft. 
trees.  The  houfe  is  particularly  noted  for  its  noble  gallery 
of  piftures,  all  executed  by  Englifli  artifts.  Lylons’s 
Magna  Britannia,  vol.  ii.  qto.  1810. 

KNUT\VEIL,a  bailiwick  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton 
of  Lucerne. 

KNUTZEN,  Matiiias,  in  Biography,  a native  of  01- 
denfworth,  in  the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  was  educated  at  Ko- 
nigfbcrg,  in  Pruffia.  He  is  the  only  perfon  on  record  who 
openly  profefl'ed  and  taught  the  principles  of  Atheifm.  It 
has  been  aflerted  that  he  had,  at  one  time,  1000  difciples  in 
the  different  parts  of  Germany.  They  affnmed  the  title  of 
“ Confcientiarians,”  becaufe  they  maintained  that  people 
were  bound  to  lay  afide  all  confideration  of  God  and  reli- 
gion, and  to  follow  the  diftates  of  reafon  and  confcience 
alone.  Reafon,  faid  Knutzen,  teaches  every  man  the  three 
fundamental  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  : “ to  hurt  no- 
body’’— “ to  live  honeftly” — and  “to  give  to  every  man 
his  due.’’  In  the  year  1674,  he  difperfed  a Latin  letter,  and 
two  dialogues  in  German,  explanatory  of  his  doftrines, 
which  afTumed  that  there  was  neither  God  nor  devil  : that 
neither  magitlrates  nor  priells  were  to  be  regarded,  and  that 
there  is  no  life  but  the  prefent.  Mufseus  publifhed  an 
anfwcr  to  his  Letter  and  Dialogues,  as  well  to  refute  the 
abfardityand  wickednefs  of  his  fyftem,  as  to  contradift  the 
faft  refpefting  the  number  of  the  difciples.  He  probably 
died  in  contempt,  as  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  by  hiilorians.  Moreri,  Bayle. 

Knutzen,  Martin,  a profefior  of  phflofophy  in  Pruffia, 
was  born  at  Konigfberg  in  the  year  17 13.  He  filled,  for 
fome  years,  the  philofophical  chair  in  the  univerfity  of  his 
native  place,  and  occupied  the  poll  of  librarian.  He  died 
in  1751,  when  he  was  only  about  thirty-eight  years  of  age. 
He  was  author  of  feveral  learned  works,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal arc,  “ Syftema  Caufartim  Efficientium  “ Elementa 
Philofophicae  Rationalis,  Methodo  Mathematico  demon- 
ftrata  “ Theoremata  de  Parabolis  infinitis  and  “ A 
Defence  of  the  Chrillian  Religion.”  This  lall  is  faid  to  be 
a very  excellent  piece,  and  one  that  is  honourable  to  his  vir- 
tues and  talents.  . 

KNYSNA,  in  Geography,  an  arm  of  the  fea  on  thecoafl 
of  Africa,  in  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  the 
diflance  of  about  18  miles  to  the  weflward  of  Plettenberg’s 
bay,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Barrow,  may  one  day 
become  an  important  llation.  He  has  given  a plan  of  it  in 
the  fecond  volume  of  his  “ Travels  in  Southern  Africa.” 


The  tide  fets  into  it  through  a narrow  paffage,  or  portal, 
as  into  a dock.  The  depth  of  water,  and  great  extent  of 
it,  running  into  the  centre  of  very  fine  forefls,  render  it  a 
moll  eligible  place  for  building  and  repairing  fhips.  Velfels 
of  500  tons  and  upwards,  deeply  laden,  may  pafs  the  por- 
tal, and  thofe  that  are  much  larger  might  be  built  in  it  and 
fent  out  light,  to  be  completed  in  Plettenberg’s  bay.  The 
forells  contain  feveral  different  kinds  of  durable  and  well- 
grown  timber  fit  for  that  valuable  purpofe,  as  well  as 
abundance  of  malls  and  yards. 

KNYSZYN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  ; 36 
miles  N.  of  Biellk. 

KOADGWAH,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  the  circar 
of  Jenhat  ; 20  miles  W.N.W.  of  Gujurat. 

KOALA,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  the  Wombat,  the  pe- 
culiarities of  which  have  been  deferibed  by  Mr.  E.  Home 
i*  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1808,  part.  ii.  The  koala  inhabits 
the  forells  of  New  Holland,  about  50  or  60  miles  to  the 
S.W.  of  Port  Jackfon,  and  was  firll  brought  to  that  place 
in  Augufl,  1803.  It  is  commonly  about  two  feet  long  and 
one  high,  in  the  girth  about  one  and  a half  foot : it  is  covered 
with  fine  foft  fur  ; lead-coloured  on  the  back,  and  white 
on  the  belly  ; the  ears  are  Ihort,  ereft,  and  pointed  ; the 
eyes  generally  ruminating,  fometimes  fiery  and  menacing; 
refembling  the  bear  in  the  fore  part  of  its  body  ; it  has  no 
tail ; and  its  pollure  is  commonly  fitting.  The  New  Hol- 
landers eat  the  flelh  of  this  animal,  and  are  therefore  diligent 
and  aftive  in  the  purfuit  of  it  ; afeending  the  loftiefl  gum 
trees,  and  following  the  animal  from  bough  to  bough,  till  at 
length  they  are  able  either  to  kill  it  with  the  tomahawk,  or  to 
take  it  alive.  In  the  day  time  the  koala  feeds  upon  the  tender 
Ihoots  of  the  blue  gum  tree,  and  in  the  night  it  defeends, 
and  prowling  about,  fcratches  the  ground  in  fearch  of  fome 
particular  roots.  It  feems  to  creep  rather  than  walk ; when 
incenfed  or  hungry,  it  utters  a long  Ihrill  yell,  and  aflumes  a 
fierce  and  menacing  look.  Thefe  animals  are  found  in  pairs^ 
and  the  mother  carries  the  young  on  its  Ihoulders.  The 
koala  appears  foon  to  form  an  attachment  to  the  perfon  who 
feeds  it.  Thefe  animals  feem  to  form  the  intermediate  link 
between  the  opoflum  and  kanguroo.  See  Wombat. 

KOAMAROO,  Cape,  in  Geography,  the  S.E.  projec- 
tion of  land  at  the  entrance  of  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound, 
on  the  ifland  of  Tavai-Poenammoo,  one  of  the  New  Zealand 
iflands.  S.  lat,  41 0 34'.  E.  long.  1 76°  30'. 

KOANG-TCHEOU,  a town  of  Corea  ; 130  miles  S. 
of  King-ki-tao.  N.  lat.  33s  6'.  E.  long.  123**  4.1'. 

KOB,  in  Zoology.  See  Antelope  Lertvia. 

KOBA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Kullo.  N, 
lat.  12°  20'.  W.  long.  90. — Alfo,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
province  of  Hedsjas  ; three  miles  N.W.  of  Medina. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Turkeftan;  70  miles  E.  of  Toucat. 

Koba  of  Buffon,  in  Zoology,  Antelope  Kola,  is  referred 
by  Gmelin,  with  fome  hefitation,  to  Antelope  Pygarga, 
(which  fee)  ; but  Pennant  refers  the  koba  to  the  Ipecies 
we  are  now  to  deferibe  ; i.  e.  his  Senegal  antelope,  the  Cer- 
vus  temama5ama  of  Seba,  the  antilope  Bubalis  of  Pallas, 
la  grande  vache  brunne  of  Adanfon.  The  horns  are  thick 
and  annulated,  very  clofe  at  the  roots,  much  bent  in  the 
middle,  then  approaching  and  receding  at  the  ends,  which 
are  fmooth,  lharp,  and  bent  backwards.  This  animal  in- 
habits Senegal  ; it  is  a large  fpecies,  feven  feet  long  ; the 
head  is  large  and  clumfy,  with  large  ears,  feven  inches  long  ; 
the  horns  are  feventeen  inches  long,  and  are  furrourvded  with 
fifteen  prominent  rings  ; the  head  and  body  are  of  a light 
reddilh-brown  colour,  with  a narrow  black  lift  down  the 
hind  part  of  the  neck  ; tlie  rump  is  dirty  white  ; there  is 
a dulky  mark  on  each  knee,  and  above  each  fetlock  joint 
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the  tail  is  about  a foot  long,  and  is  covered  with  longifh 
black  hairs. 

KOBACK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sclavonia,  on  the 
Save;  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Belgrade. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Yani. 

KOBAD,  a diftrift  of  Perfia,  in  the  N.W,  part  of  Far- 
fiftan. 

KOBAK,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Bothnia  ; feven 
miles  N.W.  of  Umea. 

KOBAN  Kupri,  a town  of  Turkiffi  Armenia;  27 
miles  E.  of  Erzcrum. 

KOBELNIKA,  a town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Gali- 
cia ; 34  miles  W.  of  Lemberg. 

KOBELWIES,  a town  in  the  canton  of  St.  Gallen,  in 
Switzerland,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kamor.  About  two  miles 
above  Kobelwies  aYe  the  caves  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Cryjlal  Caves.  Thefe  are  difficult  of  accefs,  the  only  pof- 
fible  mode  of  entering  them  being  in  a creeping  pofture. 
From  the  firft  of  thefe  caves  you  defeend  into  the  fecond, 
and  afeend  again  in  order  to. arrive  at  the  third,  out  of 
which  iffiies  a brook,  which  fupplies  forty  baths  at  Kobel- 
wies. The  interior  of  the  caves  is  ftudded  all  over,  not  with 
rock  cry  ftals,  but  with  calcareous  fpar,  which  is  partly  coated 
with  a yellow  kind  of  clay  ; it  is  found  white  and  of  an  affi- 

?;rey  colour,  feparates  into  brilliant  large  grains  with  a 
mooth  furface,  and  when  burnt  yields  the  fineil  and  whiteft 
fort  of  lime  which  is  applied  for  the  purpofes  of  art.  The 
water  iffuing  out  of  the  caves  is  very  clear;  it  is  impreg- 
nated with  lime  and  fulphuric  acid,  and  the  baths  it  fupplies 
{efpecially  when  taken  warm)  are  very  efficacious  in  the 
cure  of  the  ague  prevailing  in  the  marftiy  parts  of  the  coun- 
try bordering  on  the  Rhine. 

IvOBEN,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of  Glo- 
gau.  on  the  Oder.  N.  lat.  510  31'.  E.  long.  i6J  26'. 

KOBI,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Cauca- 
fus  ; 60  miles  S.E.  of  Ekaterinograd. 

KOEIELE,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Troki  ; 20  miles  N N.E.  of  Grodno. 

KOBIELEN,  a town  of  the  duchy  ofWarfaw;  28 
miles  W.  of  Kalifh. 

KOBIL,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Peterf- 
burg,  on  the  E.  coaft  of  the  Tchud&hoi  lake  ; 24  miles 
N.  of  Pflcov. 

KOBILINKAIA,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  country  of 
the  Coffacks ; 156  miles  E.N.E,  of  Azoph. 

ROBIN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Segeftan  ; 
30  miles  S',  of  Zareng. 

KOBINIKI,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Wilna  ; 32  miles  E.N  E.  of  Wilna. 

KOBRESIA,  in  Botany , fo  called  by  profeftor  Willde- 
now,  in  honour  of  a nobleman  at  Vienna,  named  de  Kobres, 
whom  he  celebrates  as  an  eminent  promoter  of  natural  hif 
tory. — Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4 205. — Clafs  and  order,  Monoecia 
'I'rianelria.  Nat.  Ord.  Cnlamarue,  Linn.  Cyperoidea , Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  the  inner  feales  of  a catkin,  each 
oblong,  flightly  concave,  (ingle- flowered,  permanent,  fome- 
times  wanting.  Cor.  none.  Siam.  Filaments  three,  capil- 
lary, erect,  longer  than  the  calyx  ; anthers  vertical,  linear, 
erect. 

Female,  Cal.  the  outer  feales  of  the  fame  catkin,  rather 
larger,  (heathing,  elliptic-oblong,  fingle-flowered,  perma- 
nent. Cor.  none.  Fiji.  Germen  fuperior,  triangular  ; 
ftyle  cylindrical,  ihort  ; ftigmas  three,  briltle-ffiaped,  downy. 
Peric.  none,  except  the  permanent  feales.  Seed  one,  trian- 
gular, pointed,  hard,  naked. 

Eft.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  the  inner  feales  of  an  imbricated 
catkin,  folitary.  Corolla  none. 


Female,  Calyx  the  outer  feales  of  the  fame  catkin, 
(heathing,  permanent.  Corolla  none.  Stigmas  three.  Seed 
triangular,  naked. 

Obf.  This  genus  differs  from  Care.v  in  the  want  of  a 
tunic  to  the  feed,  which  is  fo  remarkable  in  that,  and  has 
been  called  fometimes  a corolla  or  nectary  ; as  well  as  in 
the  difpolition  of  the  flowers.  Thefe  in  Kohrrfm  (land  in 
pairs,  the  males  being  interRal,  and  fmaller.  In  one  known 
iultance  only  they  want  their  fcale  or  calyx,  fo  that  there  is 
no  reparation  between  the  ftamens  and  piftil,  and  the  flowers 
become  apparently  united,  or  hermaphrodite.  Three  fpecies 
only  are  known. 

1.  K.  feirpina.  Willd.  n.  1.  (Carex  Bellardi ; Allion. 
Pedem.  v.  2.  264.  t.  92.  f 2.  Schkuhr.  Car.  12.  t.  D. 
f.  16.  C.  myofuroides  ; Villars.  Dauph.  v.  2.  194.  t.  6. 
See  Carex,  11.  15.) — Spike  folitary,  Ample,  cylindrical. 
— Native  of  dry  elevated  fpots  on  the  mountains  of  Savoy, 
Dauphiny,  Italy,  Carinthia,  Styria,  and  the  Tyrol,  flower- 
ing in  July  and  Auguft.  We  have  gathered  it  high  on 
Mount  Cenis,  in  company'  with  the  able  botanift  whole 
name  it  bears.  Linnaeus  had  fpecimens  from  Italy,  which 
he  never  deferibed.  Mr.  Davall  found  this  plant  on  the 
mountain  of  Valforey,  though  Haller  has  it  not.  The  root 
is  perennial,  tufted,  coniifting  of  numerous  blackilh,  zig- 
zag fibres,  running  deep  into  crevices  of  rocks.  Stems  nu- 
merous, a fpan  high,  or  lefs,  fimple,  naked,  round,  ftriated, 
froooth,  ereft  or  (lightly  curved,  compofing  der.fe  tufts, 
with  numerous,  (heathing,  brown,  polifhed  radical  feales. 
Leaves  radical,  cre£t,  (liorter  than  the  ftems,  narrow,  acute, 
involute,  rough-edged.  Spite  terminal,  folitary,  ere£I,  about 
an  inch  long,  obtufe,  (lender,  of  from  tew  to  twenty  pair  of 
flowers,  mod  lax  in  its  lower  part.  Glumes  brown,  fhining, 
with  membranous  edges,  awnlefs.  Schkuhr  figures  but  two 
ftigmas  ; we  find  three,  as  all  other  writers  deferibe  them. 
The  permanent  glumes,  invelling  the  feed,  look  like  the  torn 
tunic  of  “a  Carex,  as  Villars  reprefents  them.  That  of  the 
male  flower  is  much  the  (nw.lleft  and  molt  membranous. 

2.  IC . caricina.  Willd.  n.  2.  (Carex  hybrida ; Schkuhr. 
Car.  t.  Rrr.  f.  161.  lVilld.  Schoenus  monoicus ; Sm.  Eng. 
Bot- v.  20.  t.  1410.) — Spike  compound,  denfe,  fomewhat 
ovate  ; fpikelets  alternate,  imbricated. — Native  of  Mount 
Cenis,  in  rather  moift  muddy  fpots,  flowering  in  Auguft  ; 
gathered  by  the  writer  of  the  prefent  article  in  1787.  Mr. 
Dickfon  obferved  it  in  the  county  of  Durham  in  1799.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Harriman  mentions  the  mountain  of  Cronkley, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Widdy'  bank,  in  Teefdale  foreit, 
as  its  particular  llations.  At  the  iuggeftion  of  the  late 
Mr.  W.  Brunton,  it  was  referred  in  Eng.  But.  to  Schoenus, 
proving,  on  examination,  no  Care.v.  Its  habit  and  iize  are 
much  like  the  preceding,  except  that  the  J/ems  grow  lefs 
crow-ded  or  tufted,  and  are  ftouter,  and  the  leaves  fhorter, 
fomewhat  broader,  as  well  as  more  fpreading.  The  J'pile  is 
effentially  different,  being  compofed  of  four  or  five  alter- 
nate, (hort,  elliptical  fpikelets,  making  all  together  an  ovate 
figure.  Glumes  rather  more  pointed,  keeled,  and  lefs  mem- 
branous, than  in  the  foregoing  fpecies.  Stigmas  three.  Seed 
elliptic-oblong,  triangular,  pointed,  horny. 

3.  K.  cyperina.  Willd.  n.  3.  (Carex  hermaphrodita  ; 
Jacq.  Coll.  v.  4.  174.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  613.''— Umbel  twice 
compound,  leafy  ; fpikes  cylindrical  ; fpikelets  fpreading. 
Male  flowers  without  their  proper  calyx.  — Jacquin  received 
this  from  the  Caraccas,  where  it  grows  in  wet  fituations, 
and  it  flowered  with  him  in  the  dove  at  Vienna,  from  May 
to  Auguft.  The  habit  is  that  of  a Cyperus,  or  a Kyllingia. 
Root  perennial.  Stems  annual,  triangular,  fmooth,  about 
two  feet  high,  with  feveral  long,  (heathing,  linear,  roughifh 
leaves , half  an  inch  broad  at  their  bafe,  and  many  fmaller 
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ones  at  the  vtnbel,  which  confids  of  numerous,  fimple,  or 
compound  (talks,  bearing  various  thick  but  lax  jpikes. 
Thefe  are  coinpofed  of  numerous  fpikelets,  fpreading  hori- 
zontally, each  iinear  lanceolate,  (lender,  a quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  and  confiding  of  four  or  live,  apparently  hermaphro- 
dite, imbricated  flowers.  It  feems  to  us,  however,  that  they 
are  really  fairs  of  flowers,  of  which  the  male  wants  the 
glume  or  calyx,  which  fuppofition  is  juftified  by  the  ana- 
logy of  the  other  fpecies.  The  colour  of  the  whole  plant  is 
reprefented  by  Jacquin,  as  a nearly  uniform  pale  green. — . 
Stigmas  three.  Seed  oblong,  triangular,  pointed,  brown.  S. 

KO BRYN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Brzefc  ; 28  miles  E.  of  Br/.efc. 

KOBYN,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Brzefc  ; 34  miles  E.S.E.  of  Brzefc. 

KOCHEISKAI  A,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutflc,  on  the  Ilga ; 28  miles  N.W.  of  Vercholenlk. 

KOCHIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Dr.  Roth,  and 
adopted  by  Mr.  R.  Brown,  in  honour,  as  we  prefume,  of  a 
German  botanid,  John  Frederick  William  Koch,  author  of  a 
periodical  work  on  economical  plants,  printed  at  Magde- 
burgh  in  1797  and  1798,  in  odtavo.  It  may  alfo  comme- 
morate Jofeph  Matthias  Koch,  who  publilhedon  agriculture 
at  Vienna  in  1767,  recommending  fait  for  manure;  an 
opinion  perhaps  to  be  adopted  “ cum  grano  falls  but  as 
this  plant  belongs  to  a fahne  tribe,  he  may,  under  fuch  limi- 
tation at  lead,  be  faid  to  have  merited  the  didin£lion  as  well 
as  fome  profeffed  botanills. — Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.i. 
409. — Clafs  and  order,  Pent  an  "/m  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Holtracese,  Linn.  Atriplices,  Ju(f.  Chenopodea , Decandolle 
and  Brown. 

ElT.  Ch.  Calyx  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  in  five  fegments, 
having  appendages  at  their  backs  when  in  fruit.  Corolla 
none.  Seed  one,  depreffed,  enclofed  in  the  winged  calyx. 

Two  fpecies  only  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brown  as  natives 
of  the  fonth  coaft  of  New  Holland. 

1.  K.  brevifolia.  Leaves  cylindrical,  feflile,  fmooth. 
Stem  (lirubby,  much  branched,  eredb  and  woolly.  Appen- 
dages of  the  calyx  dilated  and  membranous 

2.  K.  aphylla.  Shrubby  and  leaflefs.  Branches  divari- 
cated and  bent  downwards  ; the  young  ones  fpinous.  Spikes 
lateral.  Calyx  woolly  ; its  appendages  when  in  fruit  mem- 
branous. 

There  feemto  be  many  more  fpecies  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  as  Mr.  Brown  adviles  a diviiion  of  the  genus  into 
Kechla,  properly  fo  called,  the  fpecies  of  which  have  the 
appendages  of  their  calyx  awl-dviped  and  fpinous,  their  feeds 
deilitutc  of  albumen,  and  their  embryo  cloven  at  the  bafe  ; 
and  IVillemetia,  whofe  appendages  are  membranous  and 
dilated,  their  feeds  furnifhed  fparingly  with  albumen.  This 
difference  however,  refpedting  the  albumen,  in  plants  fo 
nearly  akin,  (hews  how  little  any  character  is  to  be  traded 
abfo  utely.  The  ab(ence  or  prefence  of  albumen  forms  one 
of  the  moll  effential  marks  of  diffinction  with  writers  on 
uatural  orders,  and,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  its  de- 
tection, might  feem  more  impofmg  and  authoritative  to  the 
unlearned  than  it  really  is. 

KOCNI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Walachia,  on  the. 
Ardgis;  15  miles  N,  of  liuchared. 

KOCYCK,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Lublin  ; 24  miles  N.  of  Lublin. 

KOCZARAWAC,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Braclaw  ; 48  miles  S.S.W.  of  Braclaw. 

KOCZMYN,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Novogrodek  ; 28  miles  N.  of  Sluck. 

KOCZOWA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinatfi  of 
Kiev;  22  miles  S S.E.  of  Bialacerkiev. 


KODA  JA,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Neds- 
jed  ; jo  miles  W.  of  Jamamu. 

KODALLY,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Myfore  ; 27 
miles  E.  of  Chinna  Balabnram. 

KODD  A-PAIL,  in  Botany,  the  Indian  name  of  the  Lin- 
nseari  Pijlia  Stratiotes.  See  Rheede  Hcrt.  Mai.  v.  xi.  63. 
t 32,  and  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  30.  t.  39. 

KODDE,  Vander,  in  Biography.  There  were  three 
brothers  of  that  name,  viz.  John,  Adrian,  and  Gilbert,  in- 
habitants of  Warmond,  near  Leyden,  who  are  entitled  to 
notice  from  their  having  been  founders  of  a religious  com- 
munity known  by  the  name  of  Collhgiants,  which  fee,. 
The  founders  paffed  their  days  in  the  obfeunty  of  a rural 
life,  but  were  faid  to  be  men  of  eminent  piety,  well  ac- 
quainted with  facred  literature,  and  enemies  to  religious  con- 
troverfy.  Gilbert  was  an  elder  of  the  Remondrant  church 
at  Warmond,  and  poffeffed  a fluent  elocution.  In  the  year 
1619,  when  the  perfecution  of  the  Calvinids  had  driven  the 
Remondrants  from  their  churches,  the  three  brothers  pro- 
pofed  that  meetings  (hould  be  held  of  members  of  the  church 
at  Warmond,  at  which  one  or  more  of  their  number  (hould 
read  a chapter  or  two  out  of  the  Bible  and  pray  ; and  if  any; 
perfon  had  any  thing  to  offer  by  way  of  exhortation,  indruc- 
tion,  or  the  edification  of  others,  he  fliould  be  at  liberty  fo  to 
do.  Hence  they  foon  inferred  the  inutility  of  the  miniderial 
profeffion,  as  the  people  were  fufficiently  qualified  to  teach 
and  indruCt  one  another.  From  this  origin  fprung  a fed, 
or  community,  already  referred  to,  confiding  of  perfons  of 
all  fetls  which  fpread  very  widely  over  the  Dutch  provinces. 
Moflieim's  Ecclef.  Hid. 

KODEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Brzefc  ; 1 2 miles  S.  of  Brzefc. 

KODGIA-HISAR,  a town  of  Aliatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Diarbekir  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Merdin. 

KODGIA-SHEHR,  a town  ofNatolia;  12  miles'N. 
of  Kiutaja. 

KODIAK,  a range  of  ifiands,  confiding  of  one  large# 
bearing  this  name,  and  feveral  fmaller,  in  the  North  Pacific 
ocean,  extending  about  120  miles  in  length  from  S.W.  to 
N.E.,  and  about  40  miles  in  breadth  ; above  20  miles  from 
the  W.  coad  of  America,  and  30  S.  from  the  entrance  into 
Cooke’s  inlet.  N.  lat.  5.6 J 45'  to  58  ’ 28'.  E.  long.  206^ 
12'  to  208"  45'. 

KODJA.  See  the  next  article. 

KODJAKANS,  or  KoDjAs,.a  numerous  clafs  of  per- 
fons in  the  Ottoman  empire,  particularly  in  the  capital,  which 
holds  the  middle  rank  between*  the  military  men  and  the 
lawyers,  and  which  is  become  fufficiently  powerful,  fince 
the  influence  of  the  Ulemas,  has  declined,  as  the  divan  is 
compofed  of  them,,  and  as  fome  of  them  obtain  fiefs,  mili- 
tary rank,  and  governments.  Almoff  all  the  miniders,  all 
the  agents  in  the  different  adminillrations  of  the  capital,  the 
cufloms,  and  the  mofques  ; all  the  principals  of  offices,  all 
the  fecretaries,  all  the  clerks,  all  the  fchool-maders  ; in  a 
word,  all  the  writers  from  the  fimple  “ kiatib,”  who  copies 
books,  petitions,  or  memorials,  and  him  who  applies  himfelf 
to  writing  purely  and  corredtly  the  language,  to  the  “ reis- 
effendi,”  who  is  at  the  head  of  them,  are  all  dillinguiffied  by 
the  name  of  Kodja,  and  make  part  of  that  fort  of  corpora- 
tion. The  art  of  tranfenbing  the  national  books,  and  efpe- 
cially  the  koran,  is  a kind  of  nuriery  for  this  clafs  of  perfons. 
The  Muffulmen  are  indebted  to  the  Kodjas  for  a great  num- 
ber of  works,  which  they  hold  in  high  elfimation,  relative 
to  the  Arabic  and  Perfian  languages,  philofophy,  morality, 
Mahometan  hiffory,  and  the  geography  of  their  provinces ; 
and  among  them  are  generally  found  the  mod  intelligent 
7 ftatefmen,. 
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ftatefmen,  or  thofe  who  are  molt  capable  of  ferving  as 
miniders. 

KODI-HISSAR,  a town  of  Natolia  ; i8  miles  N.  of 
Kiangari. — Alfo,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Aladulia, 

1 8 miles  N.E.  of  Sivas. 

KODINSKA,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobolik;  224  miles  E.  of  Enifeifk.  N.  lat.  yS9  30'.  E. 
long.  990  14'. 

IvODMA,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Kerman; 
40  miles  N.  of  Kermandiir. 

KODMANA,  a town  of  Walachia;  10  miles  S.  of 
Kordedearda. 

KODNIA,  a town  of  Ruffian  Poland,  in  Volhynia  ; 10 
miles  S.  of  Zytomiers. 

KOEG.  See  Dagzbui  ler. 

KOE  I,  or  Koei-yang,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  clafs, 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  Koei-tcheou.  It  is  a fmall 
city,  being  only  about  three  miles  in  circuit ; its  houfes  are 
partly  of  earth,  and  partly  of  brick,  and  as  the  river  that 
approaches  it  is  not  navigable,  it  is  a place  of  no  trade.  It 
was  once  the  refidence  of  the  ancient  kings  ; the  remains  of 
temples  and  palaces  announce  its  former  magnificence  ; but 
thefe  monuments  of  grandeur  are  mouldering  into  ruins. 
Within  its  jurifdiftion  there  are  three  towns  of  the  fecond 
order,  and  four  of  the  third;  about  it  are  many  forts.  N. 
lat.  26°  30'.  E.  long.  1069  19'. 

KOEI-TCHEOU,  the  fmalled  province  of  China, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Se-tchuen,  on  the  E.  by  Hou-quang, 
on  the  S.  by  Quang-fi,  and  on  the  W.  by  Yun-nan.  The 
whole  country  is  almolt  a defert,  and  covered  with  inac- 
cefiible  mountains;  fo  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  Siberia 
of  China.  The  inhabitants  areYndependent  and  ferocious. 
The  Mandarins  and  governors,  who  are  fent  into  this  pro- 
vince, are  fometimes  difgraced  noblemen,  for  whom  the  em- 
peror wifhes  to  provide  ; the  garrifons  are  entrufted  to  their 
charge,  in  order  to  overawe  the  country;  but  no  troops  of 
the  empire  are  found  fufficient  to  fubdue  the  intra&able 
mountaineers  of  this  province.  Many  efforts  have  been 
made  for  this  purpofe,  forts  have  been  erected,  and  troops 
fent  to  conquer  them  ; but  they  retire  within  the  faftneffes 
of  their  mountains,  and  feldom  iffue  forth,  but  to  deilroy 
the  Chinefe  works,  or  ravage  their  lands.  Neither  filk 
Huffs,  nor  cotton  cloths,  are  manufactured  within  this  pro- 
vince ; but  it  produces  a plant,  refembling  our  hemp,  of 
which  they  make  cloth  for  their  fummer  dreffes.  It  has 
mines  of  gold,  iilver,  quickfilver,  and  copper  ; and  of  the 
laft  metal,  they  make  thofe  fmall  pieces  of  coin,  which  are 
in  circulation  throughout  the  empire.  This  province  con- 
tains 10  cities  of  the  firft  clafs,  Koei-yang  being  the  capital, 
and  38  of  the  fecond  and  third.  Some  of  thefe  cities, 
which  are  con  drafted  of  earth  and  brick,  and  which  may 
be  faid  to  referable  heaps  of  cottages,  are  fituated  on  the 
banks  of  agreeable  rivers  and  in  fertile  vallies  ; and  though  a 
quantity  of  land  might  be  found  in  this  province,  which  by 
proper  cultivation  would  yield  a confiderable  produce,  the 
Chinefe  are  fo  awed  by  the  mountaineers,  that  they  dare 
not  leave  the  neighbourhood  of  their  fortreffes. 

Koei-tcheou  furnifhes  the  bed  horfes  in  China;  an  immenfe 
number  of  cows  and  hogs  are  raifed  here,  and  wild  poultry, 
of  a mod  exquiiite  tade,  are  every  where  to  be  found.  Sir 
George  Staunton  eltimates  the  population  of  this  province 
at  9,000,00 q. 

Koei-tcheou,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fird  clafs,  in  the 
province  of  Se-tchuen  ; feated  on  the  banks  of  the  great 
river  Kincha,  or  Yang-tfe-kiang,  and  forming  the  key  to  the 
province  with  a cuftom  houfe  for  receiving  the  duties  of  the 
merchandize  which  is  brought  thither.  Its  trade  is  great, 


and  of  courfe  it  is  opulent.  Its  jurifdiflion  comprehend* 
one  city  of  the  fecond  clafs,  and  nine  of  the  third.  The 
adjacent  country  is  mountainous,  but  is  rendered  fruitful  by 
the  indudry  of  its  occupiers,  who  are  unpolifhed  hufbandmen. 
The  neighbourhood  affords  great  quantities  of  muik,  and 
feveral  fprings  from  which  fait  is  procured.  Orange  and 
lemon  trees  are  very  common.  N.  lat.  31°  10'.  E.  long. 
IC9"  14'. 

KOELCOTTY,  a town  of  Thibet,  on  the  Ganges; 
30  miles  S of  Gangotri. 

KOELE,  a ridge  of  mountains  between  Sweden  and 
Norway. 

KOELPIN1A,  in  Botany , fo  named  by  profeffor  Pallas, 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  Ruffian  Travels,  p.  753.  t.  L.  1. 
Jig.  2,  in  memory  of  his  “highly  meritorious  friend,”  Alex- 
ander Bernard  Koelpin,  ProfefTor  of  Phyfic  at  Stetin,  in  Po- 
merania, author  of  feveral  botanical  tradls.  Pallas  fubmits 
this  genus  to  the  decifion  of  thofe  who,  as  he  modedly  fays, 
take  the  lead  in  botany.  Few  are  more  worthy  to  do  fa 
than  himfelf,  and  his  Koelpinia  is  edabl idled  as  a genus  by 
Schreber  and  Willdenow,  though  they  found  themfelves 
obliged  to  adopt  a different  name,  this  identical  genus  being 
the  Rbagadiolus  of  Caefalpinus,  Tournefort,  Vaillant,  Judieu, 
and  Gartner,  confounded  by  Linnceus  under  LapJ'ana.  The 
name  they  have  retained  feems  to  us  expreflive  and  unexcep- 
tionable, though  Ambrofini  furely  gives  a wrong  explana- 
tion of  its  meaning.  See  Rhagadiolus. 

KOELREUTERIA,  a genus  named  by  Laxman,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Peterfburg  Academy,  in  honour  of  John 
Theophilus  Kolreuter,  M.D.  profefTor  of  Natural  Hidory 
at  Carlfrhue,  born  in  the  year  1733,  author  of  fome  differ- 
tations  relative  to  the  plants  about  Tubingen,  and  of  feveral 
experiments  relative  to  vegetable  fecundation. — Laxman.  in 
Nov.  Comm.  Petrop.  v.  16.  561.  t.  18.  Schreb.  731. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  330.  Mart.  Mill.  Di£I.  v.  3.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  2.  331.  L’Herit.  Sert.  Angl.  :S. 
.Tuff.  451.  Lamarck.  Illudr.  t.  308 — Clafs  and  order, 
Oclandria  Manogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  2 rihilate,  Linn.  Sapindi, 
Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  five,  ovate,  obtufe, 
concave,  membranaceous,  unequal  leaves,  afeending  towards 
the  upper  fide,  gaping  below.  Cor.  Petals  four,  equal,  af- 
eending towards  the  upper  fide  ; the  two  lower  ones  oppo- 
fite  : claws  cylindrical,  draight,  the  length  of  the  calyx  : 
borders  lanceolate,  recurved  at  the  top,  fpreading.  Nectary 
compofed  of  four  ereft,  deeply  cloven  feales,  affixed  to  the 
claws  of  the  petals,  forming  a crown  to  the  orifice  ; with 
three  glands  between  the  damens  and  pidil.  Siam.  Fila- 
ments eight,  awl-fhaped,  eredt,  affixed  to  the  columnar  re- 
ceptacle ; anthers  oblong,  obtufe.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior, 
oblong,  triangular,  danding  upon  the  columnar  receptacle  ; 
dyle  fimple,  three-fided,  afeending,  as  long  as  the  petals ; 
digma  trifid,  fpreading,  fmall.  Peric.  Capfule  oblong,  of 
three  cells,  and  three  valves,  the  partitions  from  their  centre. 
Seeds  in  pairs,  attached  to  the  partition,  one  of  them  gene- 
rally abortive. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  five  leaves.  Corolla  of  four  petals,  ir- 
regular. Nedlary  of  four  cloven  feales,  and  three  glands. 
Capfule  of  three  cells,  with  two  feeds  in  each. 

x.  K.  paniculata.  Willd.  n.  1.  L’Herit.  Sert.  Angl. 
t.  19.  (Sapindus  chinenlis  ; Linn.  Suppl.  228.) — A na- 
tive of  China,  hardy  with  us,  flowering  in  July  and  Augud. 
— Stem  arboreous,  upright,  round,  fmooth,  branched,  fix  or 
feven  feet  high.  Branches  fcattered,  twided ; the  younger 
ones  glandulous  and  dotted.  Buds  conical,  imbricated. 
Leaves  on  long,  club-fhaped,  channelled  foot-dalks,  un- 
equally pinnate,  with  about  fix  pair  of  ovate,  laciniated,  fer- 
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rated,  acute,  flat  leaflels.  Panicles  terminal,  more  than  twice 
compound,  loofe  and  fpreading.  Flowers  tliree  or  more  on 
each  partial  ftalk,  greenilh  and  in  themfelves  not  very  con- 
fpicunus.  Some  male  flowers  being  intermixed  among  the 
rell,  have  induced  Schreber  to  refer  the  genus  to  Poly- 
gamies. 

KOEMPFERIA.  See  Kjempferia. 

KOENIG,  Samuel,  in  Biography,  a learned  philofo- 
pher,  diilinguilhed  by  his  mathematical  abilities,  was  a Swifs 
by  birth.  He  filled  the  chair  of  philofophy  and  natural 
law  in  the  univerfity  of  Franeker,  whence  he  removed  to 
the  Hague,  where  he  had  the  appointment  of  librarian  to  the 
lladtholder,  and  to  the  princefs  of  Orange.  He  was  ele&ed 
a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  but  was 
afterwards  expelled  from  that  body,  on  account  of  an  attack 
upon  Maupertuis  the  prefident,  charging  him  with  plagiarifm. 
The  learned  in  every  part  of  Europe  felt  interefted  in  the 
difputc.  Koenig  publilhed  an  “ Appeal”  written  with 
much  animation,  which  procured  him  many  fupporters.  He 
died  in  1757,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  being  one 
of  the  bell  mathematicians  of  the  age.  He  was  author  of 
feveral  other  pieces.  According  to  Voltaire  “ he  was  a 
great  metaphyfician,  a good  geometrician,  and,  what  is  of 
Hill  greater  moment,  a very  good  man." 

KOENIGIA,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  Linnseus  in  honour 
of  his  difciple  Dr.  John  Gerard  Koenig,  a native  of  Cour- 
land,  born  in  1728,  who  in  1765  difeovered  this  plant  in 
Iceland,  and  after  having  inveiligated  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  that  dreary  country,  and  of  its  circumjacent  feas, 
vilited  the  richer  climes  of  India,  where  he  died  at  Jagrenat- 
pour,  in  Bengal,  in  1785.  His  communications  have  greatly 
enriched  the  collections  of  Europe,  efpecially  thofe  of  Lin- 
naeus, Retzius,  and  fir  Jofeph  Banks.  The  fine  Bankfian  li- 
brary contains  his  botanical  manuferipts.  His  letters  to 
Linnaeus  are  very  numerous  and  in!lru£tive. — Linn.  Mant.  3. 
Schreb.  37;  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  490.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet, 
v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  1.  183.  JufT.  83.  La- 
marck. Illuftr.  t.  fi.  Gaertn.  t.  128. — Clafs  and  order, 
Triandria  Trigynia . Nat.  Ord.  Hole  races,  Linn.  Poly  gone  a: , 
JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  in  three  deep,  ovate, 
concave,  permanent  fegments.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  Fila- 
ments three,  capillary,  fhorter  than  the  calyx  ; anthers 
roundifli.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate  ; ftyles  none  ; 
itigmas  three  (often  but  two),  clofe  together,  downy,  co- 
loured. Peric.  none.  Seed  folitary,  ovate,  as  long  as  the 
calyx. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  in  three  deep  fegments.  Corolla  none. 
Seed  folitary,  ovate,  naked. 

1.  K.  \Jlandica.  Linn.  Mant.  35.  FI.  Dan.  t.  418. — 
Native  of  Iceland,  from  whence  fir  Jofeph  Banks  brought 
feeds  to  Kew  garden  in  1773,  an(^  wliere  Mr.  William  Jack- 
fon  Hooker  obferved  it  on  his  late  eventful  vifit  to  the  fame 
country,  of  which  he  has  favoured  the  public  with  fo 
pleating  and  unalfetled  a narrative.  This  humble  plant  is 
chiefly  calculated  to  attradl  the  fcientilic  botanill,  being  an 
annual,  fcarcely  two  inches  high,  with  a few  alternate,  obo- 
vate,  or  fpatulate,  entire  leaves , and  fmall,  green,  fafciculate, 
terminal  flowers.  The  whole  herb  is  fmooth,  a little  fuccu- 
lent,  turning  red  in  decay,  or  from  expofure  to  much  light, 
like  its  allies  the  tribe  of  Docks  and  Sorrels. 

KOERTEN,  Joanna,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Am- 
Aerdair.  in  itijo.  She  had  a fine  tafle  for  drawing  in  water 
colours  and  for  embroidery.  She  alfo  modelled  in  wax,  and 
made  artificial  ornaments  and  flowers ; but  her  chief  excellence 
confilled  111  cutting  out  figures  in  paper  with  feifiors  only, 
ai  d her  portraits  and  landfcapes  in  this  way  were  fo  much 
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talked  of  that  foreigners  from  all  countries  vifited  Amfterdam 
to  fee  them,  among  whom  was  Peter  the  Great  of  Rufiia. 
She  made  a magnificent  difplay  of  her  art  for  the  confort  of 
the  emperor  Leopold,  confiding  of  trees,  arms,  eagles,  &c. 
for  which  flie  was  very  handfomely  paid.  She  died  in 
1715. 

IvOETEKOIE,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifiand  in  the  Eait 
Indian  fea.  S.  lat.  40  38'.  E.  long.  132"  8'. 

KOEWAK,  a town  on  the  S.  coad  of  the  ifland  of  Ce- 
ram. S.  lat.  30  14'.  E.  long.  1290  18'. 

KOF,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  ; 27  miles 
S.E.  of  Nigata. 

KOFEL,  a town  of  the  county  of  Tyrol,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Vicentin  ; near  which  is  a celebrated  pafs,  with  a fort 
eredled  on  a high  and  deep  rock,  in  which  is  a fprirg  of 
water  for  the  fupplv  of  a fmall  garrifon,  which  can  only  enter 
by  means  of  pullies.  The  road  below  is  fcarcely  wide 
enough  for  two  carriages.  On  the  fide  oppofite  to  the  fort, 
is  the  precipitous  bank  of  the  Brenta  ; 21  miles  E.  of 
Trent. 

KOFEZ,  mountains  of  Perfia,  between  Mecran  and 
Kerman. 

KOGETIN,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  01- 
mutz  ; 14  miles  S.  of  Olrnutz.  N.  lat.  493  20'.  E.  long. 
i7°ij\ 

KOGL,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  ; 17  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Rakefpurg. 

KOGONG,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Sierra 
Leone.  N.  lat.  10^45'.  E.  long.  12'  12'. 

KOHAUT,  a town  of  Candahar;  130  miles  S.E.  of 
Cabul.  N.  lat.  33’ 5'.  E.  long.  70°  20’. 

KOHHEL,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Ye- 
men ; 10  miles  N.  of  Debin. 

KOHLBERG,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality'  of 
Sulzbach  ; 1 1 miles  N.E.  of  Sulzbach. 

KOHLMEISE,  in  Ornithology,  the  Colemoufe  of  Pen- 
nant, See.  See  Par  us  ater. 

KOHLMULEN,  in  Ichthyography,  a name  given  by 
fome  to  the  afellus  flavefeens,  or  yellow  cod,  called  by 
others  blank  and  gclbe.  See  Gadus  Pollachius. 

KOHLRABI,  in  Agriculture,  the  name  of  a fort  of  tur- 
nip cabbage,  which  is  probably  capable  of  being  cultivated 
to  advantage  as  an  article  of  cattle  food,  though  it  is  not  yet 
much  known  to  the  farmers  of  this  kingdom.  It  has  the 
eatable  part,  or  bulb,  above  the  ground  upon  the  Hem,  and 
there  are  two  varieties,  the  green  and  the  blue,  which  are 
both  equally  good  and  hardy  in  their  nature. 

I11  the  railing  of  plants  of  this  kind,  the  feed  fliould  be 
fown  at  the  fame  period  as  for  the  common  cabbage,  and 
the  plants,  when  of  proper  growth,  be  tranfplanted  out  in 
the  fame  manner  about  the  beginning  of  June,  allowing  good 
didances  both  between  the  plants  and  ro  ws.  In  performing 
this  work,  it  is  advifed  to  cut  off  about  one-third  of  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  care  being  taken  to  plant  them  fuffi- 
ciently  deep  in  the  ground,  as  by  this  means  the  bulb  grows 
to  a much  larger  fize  without  becoming  tough. 

Plants  of  this  fort  fucceed  bed  on  fuch  foils  as  are  not  too 
much  difpofed  to  moidure.  This  plant  is  found  to  with- 
dand  the  feverity  of  frofts  much  better  than  the  Rut  a bagay 
or  Swedilh  turnip.  And  it  is  further  obferved,  that  in  the 
botanical  garden  at  Brompton,  fome  of  the  plants  weighed 
feven  or  eight  pounds  ; and  that  though  many  of  them  were 
notched  and  hacked  or  purpofe  for  the  experiment,  the 
turnip  remained  perfectly  found  and  uninjured,  while  a bed 
of  Swedilh  turnips  near  them  was  quite  rotten.  The  fac- 
charine  quality  of  it  is  equally  remarkable,  and  both  its 
leaves  and  bulb  are  very  ufeful  as  kitchen  vegetables. 
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In  our  own  trials,  we  found  it  to  {land  the  feverity  of  the 
winter  without  the  leaft  injury,  and  to  be  perfectly  well 
tailed,  though  the  bulbs  did  not  increafe  to  a large  lize.  It 
has  every  appearance  of  being  a variety  of  the  turnip  cab- 
bage. But  few  experiments  have,  however,  yet  been  made 
upon  it,  either  in  regard  to  its  culture  or  application  as  a green 
cattle  fodder. 

KOHMU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal ; nine  miles 
N.  of  T oree. 

KOHONE,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Burfali. 

KOHTAUM,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 18  miles  W.  of 
Doefa. 

KOH-ZERDEH,  mountains  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Chufiftan,  bordering  on  the  Irak.  See  Hetzakdara. 

KOJA-KIZ,  a town  of  Kharafm,  near  lake  Aral;  18 
miles  N.E.  of  Urkonje. 

KOIDANOW,  a town  of  Ruffian  Lithuania;  13  miles 
S.W.  of  Min  Ik. 

ROJEND,  or  Kogf.xd,  a town  of  Greater  Bucharia, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seir,  on  the  borders  of  Turkeilan. 
In  1220,  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Jenghiz  Khan,  after 
a brave  defence  ; 120  miles  N.E.  of  Samarcand. 

KOIRVIRAH,  a town  of  Perfian  Armenia  ; 18  miles  S. 
of  Erivan. 

KOISJU,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ximo  5 26 
miles  W.  of  Naka. 

KOIVISTA,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Viborg  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Viborg. 

KOKANO,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Brac- 
law  ; 2S  miles  N.  of  Braclaw. 

KOKAR,  a fmall  ifland  of  Sweden,  in  the  Baltic,  about 
30  miles  S.E.  from  the  ifland  of  Aland.  N.  lat.  59°  58'. 
E.  long.  20  46'. 

KOKERWARA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat ; 
15  miles  N.W.  of  Amedabad. 

KOKETARRA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Gangpour  ; 16  miles  N.E.  of  Pada. 

KOKLOT,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia.  N.  lat.  62°  17'.  E.  long.  210  25'. 

KOKOB,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of  ferpent 
found  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  very  fatal  by  its  bite.  It  is 
fmaller  than  our  viper,  and  of  a brown  colour,  variegated 
with  green  and  red  fpots. 

KOKONOR,  Tartars  of,  in  Geography,  a tribe  of 
Tartars,  who  are,  by  nation,  Eleuthes  or  Kalmucks,  and 
fubje&s  of  the  emperor  of  China,  and  who  occupy  an 
extenfive  country  to  the  W.  of  China,  and  the  province  of 
Chen-fi,  from  which  they  are  feparatcd  by  lofty  mountains. 
See  Kalmucks. 

Kokonor,  or  Kohonol,  Lake,  is  the  largeft  in  Tar- 
tary ; it  is  about  20  leagues  in  length,  and  10  in  breadth,  and 
is  fituated between  40'  and  37°  10'  N.  lat.  and  ioo°and 
ioi°  E.  long. 

KOKORE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
ICitchwara  . 47  miles  E.N  E.  of  Shajehanpour. 

KGKORO,  the  eaftern  branch  of  the  Senegal  river, 
which  rifes  about  N.  lat.  1 1°  50'.  W.  long.  6 40',  and 
joins  the  wefterly  branch  about  N.  lat.  14°. 

KOKORY,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Prerau  ; 
fix  miles  N.W.  of  Prerau. 

KOKRA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Rut- 
tunpour  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Ruttunpour. 

KOKURA,  a fea-port  town  of  Japan,  on  the  N.  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Ximo  ; furrounded  with  walls,  and  having 
a citadel,  it  is  a place  of  extenfive  trade,  but  the  harbour  is 
.nearly  choked  with  fand.  N.  lat.  330 50'.  E.  long.  130° 
20f. 
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KOLA,  a fea-port  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  fituated  near  the  North  fea,  on  the  river  Kola, 
forming  a bay  at  its  mouth,  in  which  is  a coniiderable 
fiftiery  for  whales,  fea-dogs,  and  other  fi(h,  which  the  inha- 
bitants cure  for  fale.  N.  lat.  68°  52'.  E.  long.  320  26'. 
According  to  Mayer,  it  is  420  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
fea.  The  thermometer  was  once,  in  May  1769,  at  77°. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Servia  ; five  miles 
S.  of  Semenaria. — Alfo,  a town  of  Turkifh  Armenia ; 40 
miles  N.E.  of  Kars. 

KALABOORA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Orifla  ; 20 
miles  N.E.  of  Sumbulpour. 

KOLAH,  a town  of  Natolia;  36  miles  N.E.  of  Alah- 
Sehr. 

KOLAR,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bur- 
fali, near  the  coaft  of  the  Atlantic.  N.  lat.  130  30'.  W. 
long.  r5°  55'. 

KOLASSIN,  a town  of  Dalmatia ; 24  miles  S.E.  of 
Moftar. 

KOLAY,  a river  of  Cochinchina,  which  runs  into  the 
Chinefe  fea,  N.  lat.  I3°5i'.  E.  long.  10S  ' 54'. 

KOLBE,  or  Kolben,  Peter,  in  Biography,  was  born 
at  Dorflas,  a village  in  the  principality  of  Baireuth,  of  which 
place  his  father  was  a judge,  and  afterwards  a receiver  of 
taxes.  When  he  had  attained  the  firft  principles  of  know- 
ledge, he  was  fent  to  Nuremberg  to  purfue  his  maturer 
lludies.  Here  he  lived  fome  time  in  great  poverty,  being- 
unknown,  and  having  brought  with  him  a fingle  dollar  only. 
In  1696,  he  was  received  into  the  houfe  of  Eimart,  a great 
altronomer,  under  whofe  directions,  and  by  whofe  aid,  he 
made  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  fciences.  He  entered 
himfelf  at  the  univerfity  of  Halle  in  the  year  1700,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  difputed  “ De  Natura  Cometarum, ” 
after  which  he  gave  a courfe  of  leCtures  in  mathematics  and 
philofophy.  He  was  introduced  to  baron  von  Krofie,  privy 
counfellor  to  his  Pruffian  majefty,  to  whom  he  became  fe- 
cretary,  and  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  travels.  It  being 
known  that  he  had  a great  delire  to  vifit  foreign  countries, 
a propofal  was  made  to  him  to  go  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  he  gladly  embraced.  Here  he  remaiued  ten 
years,  making  obfervations  on  the  country  and  the  people, 
till  he  was  afflicted  with  the  misfortune  of  blindnefs,  which 
came  on  without  any  external  injury.  He  now  returned  to 
Europe,  and  by  means  of  medical  affiftance  he  fo  far  reco- 
vered his  fight  as  to  be  able  to  read  with  the  affiftance  of 
glalfes.  In  1716,  he  inferted  in  the  A6ta  Eruditorum  a 
treatife  “ De  aquis  Capitis  Bonae  Spei.”  This  work  intro- 
duced him  into  farther  notice,  and  he  was  invited  to  travel 
with  two  Auftrian  counts,  but  his  paffion  for  foreign  coun- 
tries had  fubfided,  and  he  preferred  remaining  at  home,  and 
taking  upon  himfelf  the  office  of  reCtor  of  the  fchool  of 
Neuftadt.  He  difeharged  the  duties  of  his  fituation  with 
much  diligence  till  the  year  1726,  when  he  died,  in  the  fifty  i 
fccond  year  of  his  age.  His  buiinefs,  as  an  inltruCior,  had 
not  prevented  him  from  publilhing  his  great  work,  entitled 
“ A Delcription  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  in  folio,  with 
twenty-four  plates.  This  work  was  tranllated  into  the 
Dutch  language  in  1727  ; and  at  London,  into  the  Englifh, 
in  1731  It  was  afterwards  abridged,  and  publilhed  in 
French  in  three  vols.  12010.  Kolbe  has  been  charged  with 
receiving  information  without  much  examination,  and  with 
having  publilhed,  as  true,  many  falfe  and  incredible  ftories  ; 
but  when  the  proper  deductions  are  made  that  fevere  cri- 
ticifm  has  fuggefted,  there  Hill  remains  much  important  in- 
formation with  regard  to  a country,  which,  at  that  time,  was 
fcarcely  known.  Gen,  Biog, 
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KOLBENDORF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Konigingratz  ; nine  miles  N.N.W.  of  Trau- 
tenau. 

KOLCHY,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  V ol- 
li)  nia  ; 52  miles  N.  of  Zytomiers. 

KOLEI-HISAR,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
government  of  Sivas  ; 45  miles  N.N.E.  of  Sivas. 

KOLEN,  a chain  of  mountains,  extending  between 
Norway  and  Swediih  Lapland,  and  afterwards  bending,  in 
the  form  of  a horfe-fhoe,  on  the  S.  of  Finmark. 

KOLGAPARI,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Olonetz  ; 80  miles  N.N.W.  of  Olonetz. 

KOLIAKOV,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Simbirik,  on  the  Sura  ; 80  miles  W.S.W.  of  Simbirlk. 

KOLIAZ1N,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Tver,  on  the  Volga  ; 68  miles  E.NE.  of  Tver. 

KOLIKUNDA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Jen  arrow. 

KOLIMA,  Kolyma,  or  Kovyma,  a river  of  Ruflia, 
which  rifes  in  the  Stanovoi-Krebet,  almoft  over-againft 
Ochotfk,  and  after  receiving  feveral  other  rivers,  particu- 
larly the  Omolon,  forms  a multitude  of  iflands,  and,  by 
means  of  four  broad  arms,  flows  into  the  Frozen  ocean, 
N.  lat.  710  25'.  E.  long.  152°  24'. 

KOLIN,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Kaurzim, 
on  the  Elbe  ; 30  miles  E.S.E.  of  Prague.  N.  lat.  49’  58'. 
E.  long.  1 5"  I,'. 

KOLIVAN,  Kolyvan,  or  Kolhyvan,  a city  of  Ruflia, 
and  capital  of  the  government  of  the  fame  name,  lituated 
on  the  Oby,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Berda  ; known  before 
the  inftitution  of  this  government  under  the  name  of  “ Berd- 
flcoi  oltrog.”  Kolyvan  is  famous  for  the  filver  mines  dif- 
covered  in  its  vicinity.  They  lie  between  the  rivers  Oby  and 
Irtifch,  near  the  mountains  which  feparate  Siberia  from  the 
Chinefe  empire,  or  rather  from  the  territory  of  Kalmucks 
dependent  on  the  Chinefe.  They  were  difcovered  in  the 
year  1725  or  1728,  and  appropriated  to  the  crown  by  the 
emprefs  Elizabeth  in  1744  They  produced  annually,  be- 
tween 1749  and  1762,  from  Soco  to  16, coo  pounds  of 
filver;  between  1763  and  1769,  from  20,000  to  32,000; 
and  lince  that  period  to  1 77S,  from  40,000  to  48,000.  The 
filver  contains  upwards  of  three  per  cent,  of  gold  ; the  fe- 
paration  of  which  is  made  in  the  imperial  laboratory  at 
Peterlburgh.  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  from  the  accounts 
of  the  board  of  mines,  that  they  have  produced,  from  their 
difcovery  to  the  year  1786,  about  3,520,000  pounds  of 
filver,  and  48,000  pounds  of  gold,  which  yield,  at  an 
average,  a produce  of  50,000  pounds  of  filver,  and  1600 
pounds  of  gold  per  annum.  The  mines  and  founderies  of 
Kolyvan  employ  nearly  40,000  colonifts,  belides  the  pea- 
fants  in  the  diltricls  of  Tomfk  and  Kufnetz,  who,  in  lieu 
of  paying  the  poll-tax  in  money,  cut  wood,  make  charcoal, 
and  traniport  the  ores  to  the  founderies.  In  the  year  1765, 
a mint  was  eftablilhed  at  the  foundery  of  Sufunfk,  for  the 
coinage  of  the  copper  fuppiied  from  thefe  mines,  the  greater 
part  of  which  had  been,  till  that  period,  of  no  ufe.  Pieces 
of  one,  two,  five,  and  ten  copecs  (the  copec  being  nearly 
equal  to  a halfpenny)  are  (truck  and  difperfed  over  Siberia. 
Of  this  currency,  the  amount  of  500,000  roubles  is  an- 
nually coined,  which  is  fufficient  for  reimburiing  the  poll- 
tax,  paying  the  miners,  tranfporting  the  ore,  purchafing  the 
lead,  which  tnuft  be  brought  from  Nerfliinlk,  and  defraying 
the  expence  of  fending  the  gold  and  filver  as  far  as  Tobollk. 
The  filver  melted  in  the  founderies  is  conveyed  011  large 
flidges  twice  a year;  the  firlt  convoy  fets  off  in  the  be- 
ginning of  winter,  and  reaches  Peterlburgh  a little  after 


Chriftmas ; the  fccond  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  arrives 
there  towards  fpring.  Kolivan  is  diftant  480  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Tobollk.  N.lat.  54°  20'.  E.  long.  8i°  20'.  Coxe’s  Tra- 
vels in  Ruflia,  vol.  iii. 

Kolivan,  Kolyvan,  or  Kolhyvan,  is  alfo  a government  of 
Ruflia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  government  of  Tobollk. 
on  the  E.  by  that  of  Irkutlk,  on  the  S.  by'  China,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Tartary;  about  720  miles  in  length,  and 
from  240  to  360  in  breadth.  This  government  was 
formerly  included  in  that  of  Tobollk  ; it  contains  five 
diitridts,  viz.  Kolyvan,  Semipalat,  Birfle,  Kufnezk,  and 
Kraffnoiarlk. 

Kolivan,  or  Kolhyvan,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a range  of 
mountains,  conftituting  the  principal  part  of  the  Altay 
inc  ntains,  or  the  proper  ore -mountains  of  Altay.  (See 
Altai.)  The  Kolhyvan-vos-krefenfkoi  mountains  derive 
their  appellation  from  the  adjacent  lake  Kolhyvan,  which 
has  giver,  its  name  to  the  whole  chain  between  the  Irtifch 
and  Oby,  as  well  as  to  the  government,  and  from  the  firft 
copper-mine,  called  Vofkrefenlkoi.  Thefe  mountains  are 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  granitic  ridge,  which  parts  them 
from  the  Korbo -likin/hoi,  which  fee.  They  are  confined  to 
the  E.  by  the  deep  valley  in  which  the  line  of  the  prefent  fire- 
pofts  is  drawn,  and  by  the  lofty  Tigeretzkoi  fnow-moun- 
tains  ; and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Tfharyfli,  whofe 
courfe  is  accompanied  by  coniiderable  high  fchift  and  chalk 
mountains  ; towards  the  W.  they'  lofe  themfelves  in  the 
north-weftern  Steppe.  The  greateff  elevation  of  thefe 
mountains  is  the  Sinnaia-fopka,  or  Blue-mountain,  which  is 
computed  to  afcend  2814  Parilian  feet  above  the  level  of 
:he  fea.  At  the  middle  and  greateff  height,  this  range 
confifts  of  a moftly  coarfe  granite,  compoled  of  Spatum 
compeftre,  quartz,  and  blackifh  mica.  In  the  angle  formed 
by  the  little  Biela  with  the  great  Biela,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Blue  mountain,  are  found  fchiltus  and  chalk-ftone,  in  winch 
latter  are  fome  little  cavities,  containing  lapis  caicareus 
ffaladlites.  From  the  little  Biela  the  mountains  rife  agairf 
toward  the  fouth,  elevating  themfelves  to  the  Revennaia- 
fopka,  or  Rhapontic  fumimt,  which  is  furrounded  by  the 
ore-mountains,  and  coniilting  of  fchiltus  corneus,  mixed 
fparingly  with  mica  fpathoia  and  crumbs  of  mica  cam- 
peftris,  in  which  latter  are  a few  fmall  hollows,  in  which 
are  found  ftalaftites.  Towards  the  weft,  from  the  Blue 
mountain,  runs  the  granite-mountain  range,  in  bulk  from 
15  to  30  verlts,  interrupted  by  a multitude  of  vallies,  pro- 
ceeding 100  verfts  to  the  Alay,  and  there  uniting  with  the 
Alailkoi  granite-hills.  The  northern  foot  of  this  gramte- 
ridge  runs  under  powerful  fchiltus  and  chalk  mountains,  in 
and  between  which  the  two  firft  Kolhyvan  mines  were  dug. 
Another  mighty  ridge  of  granite  runs  from  the  Blue  moun- 
tain northwards  to  the  river  Tftiaryfh,  under-run  on  the 
weftern  iide  by  fchiltus  and  chalk.  The  component  parts 
of  thefe  granite  ridges  are  various.  In  fome  parts  the 
feldfpar,  in  others  the  quartz,  has  the  afeendant.  In  one 
place  the  component  parts  are  coarfe,  and  then  fo  delicate 
and  fo  poor  in  micae,  that  one  might  be  induced  to  take  the 
granite  proceeding  from  them  for  fand-itone.  This  trad! 
of  mountains  is  uncommonly  rich  in  filver,  copper,  and  zinc 
ores.  Tooke’s  Ruflia,  vol.  i.  t 

KOLKI,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Voi- 
hynia  ; 22  miles  N.N.E.  of  Lucko. 

KOLKOTOVATOI,  an  iflandin  the  Cafpian  fea,  near 
the  W.  coaft.  N.  lat.  44'  45'. 

KOLLAT,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria  ; 

72  miles  E.S.E.  of  Dnltra.  • 

KOLLOW.  See  Killow. 
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KOLI.UVI,  a country  of  Africa,  between  Afbcn  and 
Cafhna,  inhabited  by  the  Tuarick. 

KOLLYRITE.  Under  this  name  an  argillaceous  fof- 
fil  is  mentioned  in  Karden’s  Mineralogical  Tables,  which 
is  found  at  Stephani-Schacht,  near  Shemnitz.  Dr.  Town- 
fon,  wc  fuppofe,  is  one  of  the  firil  naturalids  who  ob- 
ferved  it  there.  This  mineral  fubilance,  which  was  firil 
eonfidered  as  pure  alumine,  is  light,  very  friable,  and  fnow- 
white  ; it  foils  the  fingers,  and  adheres  drongly  to  the 
tongue,  which  lad  property  has  procured  it  the  name  of 
kollyrite  (from  kcl'yricn  of  Diofcorides  and  Pliny.)  Ac- 
cording to  Klaproth’s  analyfis  of  the  Hungarian  kollyrite, 
it  coniitts  of 
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This  fubilance,  which  may  be  confidered  a3  a purer  variety 
of  clay,  has  all'o  been  found,  by  Friefleben,  at  WeilTenfels, 
in  Thuringia,  in  a llratum  of  fand-done. 

According  to  Brongniart,  it  has  a tolerable  degree  of 
tenacity,  and  the  water  it  abforbed  is  feen  to  ooze  out  on 
the  application  of  prelfure,  but  it  retains  the  liquid  with 
fuch  force,  that  more  than  a month  is  required  to  dry  even 
a fmail  quantity  of  it.  By  deliccation,  it  feparates  into 
bafaltic  prifms,  like  (larch,  lofes  half  of  its  weight,  and  be- 
comes very  light. 

KOLMOGOR,  in  Geography , a didrift  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Archangel,  fituated  on  the  Dwina. 

KOLNO,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  ; 80  miles 
N.E.  of  Warfaw. — Alfo,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  pa- 
latinate of  Brzefc  ; 88  miles  E.  of  Pin  Ik. 

KOL0,  alakeof  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  Archan- 
gel ; 28  miles  S.  of  Archangel. — Alfo,  a town  of  the 
duchy  of  Warfaw  ; 24  miles  N.E.  of  Kalifch. 

KOLOCKEN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Courland  ; 32 
miles  N.E.  of  Piltyn. 

KOLOGRIN,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Kollroma,  on  the  river  Unza  ; 1 16  miles  N.E.  of  Kollroma. 
N.  lat.  58°  53'.  E.  long.  44°  14'. 

KOLOMNA  Moseva,  a town  of  Ruflia,  and  didrift  of 
the  government  of  Mofcow,  abont  five  verds  from  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Occa  ; the  fee  of  a bilhop  ; 48  miles  S.E.  of 
Mofcow.  This  town  is  reckoned  to  contain  about  60,000 
inhabitants. 

KOLONEI,  a town  of  Audrian  Poland,  in  Galicia,  on 
the  Pruth  ; 86  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lemberg. 

KOLOR,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Woolli ; 
20  miles  E.N  E.  of  Medina. 

KOLOSVAR.  See  Colosvar. 

-KOLOZ,  a town  of  Tranfylvania ; 14  miles  S.S.E.  of 

Hunyad. 

KOLPAK,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Belfarabia  ; 
40  mdes  W.  of  Akerman. 

KOLSKOI,  a town  of  Rulfia,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  Dwina  ; 96  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Archangel. 

KOLTER,  one  of  the  Faroer  iflands. 

KOLTYNIANY,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Wilna ; 32  miles  E.  of  Wilkomierz. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Samogitia  ; 28  miles  N.W.  of  Rofienne. 

KOLVEREID,  a town  of  Norway  5 95  miles  N. N.E. 
of  Drontheim. 

KOLUMBATZ,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Ma- 
cedonia > 68  miles  N,  of  Akrida, 


KOLZUM,  or  Colsum,  anciently  Cly/ma,  (which  fee,) 
a town  of  Egypt,  which  formerly  exided  near  the  E.  coaft 
of  the  Red  fea,  but  the  fea  has  long  fince  left  the  coad.  ; 
and  the  town  has  been  dedroyed.  From  Volney  we  learn, 
that  the  name  is  dill  attached  to  a hillock  of  fand,  bricks, 
and  dones,  on  the  coad  of  the  Red  fea,  about  300  paces 
to  the  N.  of  Suez  : whereas  D’Anville  places  it  16  miles  S. 
of  Suez. 

KOM,  or  Kiiums,  a large  and  populous  city  of  Perfia, 
in  the  province  of  Irak,  at  the  foot  of  high  mountains,  and 
near  a confiderable  river,  which  is  lod  in  the  great  fait  de- 
lert.  When  Chardin  viiited  it,  the  houfes  were  computed 
at  13,000  ; and  the  chief  manufactures  were  white  earthen 
ware,  foap,  and  fword-blades,  fabres,  and  poniards.  The 
walls  are  lofty,  and  the  town  has  feven  gates.  The  public 
fquares  are  fmail  ; the  grand  bazar  crolfes  the  town  front 
one  gate  to  the  other ; and  there  are  others,  which  are  fur- 
nidied  with  coffee -houfes,  and  (hops  of  various  kinds.  Here 
are  a celebrated  mofque,  and  an  afylum  for  debtors,  who  are 
protefted  and  fupported.  One  of  the  mofques  is  highly 
elteemed  by  the  Perfians,  on  account  of  the  fepulchres  of 
fhah  Sell  I.  and  lhah  Abbas  II.,  and  alfo  that  of  Sidy  Fa- 
tima, grand-daughter  of  Mahomet.  Thefe  tombs  arc  fre- 
quented by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Perfia,  who  refort 
hither  once  a year  to  pay  their  devotions,  and  are  fupported. 
by  a fund  affigued  to  this  purpofe.  The  city  is  governed  by 
a vifier,  and  is  the  refidence  of  a khan.  The  adjacent  coun- 
try is  fertile  in  rice  and  fruit ; 150  miles  N.  of  Ifpahan. 
N.  lat.  34°  20'.  E.  long.  510  14'. 

KOMA,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of  Wil- 
na ; 42  miles  S.  of  Brallaw. — Alfo,  a town  of  Perfia,  in 
the  province  of  Khorafan  ; 227  miles  N.N.E.  of  Herat. 

KOM  AN  A,  in  Botany , an  arbitrary  name  given  by 
Adanfon  to  Hypericum  monogynum  of  other  authors,  which 
he  edablilhes  as  a genus,  on  account  of  its  folitary  dyle. 
Juffieu,  however,  allerts  that  this  fuppofed  iimple  llyle 
is  compofed  of  five,  clofely  united.  The  capfule  is  de- 
feribed  as  of  one  cell,  but  we  have  never  feen  it  at  all  ad- 
vancing towards  maturity,  fo  as  to  form  an  opinion  cn  the 
fubjeft.  See  Hypericum  and  Kxifa. 

Komana,  in  Geography , a town  and  abbey  of  Walachia; 
18  miles  S.  of  Buchared. — Alfo,  a didrift  of  Africa,  on 
the  Slave  coad. 

KOMANGO,  or  A mango,  one  of  the  Friendly  ides ; 
5 miles  E.  of  Annamooka. 

KOMARA,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Myfore  ; 65 
miles  E. N.E.  of  Harponelly. 

KOM.ARNA,  a town  of  Audrian  Poland,  in  Galicia; 
24  miles  S.S.W.  of  Lemberg. 

KOMBAH,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Ga- 
go  ; 170  miles  E.  of  Kaffaba.  N.  lat.  11  25'.  E.  long. 
2 ' 30'. 

KOMBO,  a kingdom  of  Africa,  near  the  Atlantic,  S. 
of  the  Gambia. 

KOMBIIEGUDU,  or  Co.mbrego-Adou,  a kingdom  of 
Africa,  fituated  on.  the  banks  of  the  river  Falemi,  about 
N.  lat.  1 30  10'.  W.  long.  ioy. 

KOMCFIA,  or  Komsha,  a decayed  town  of  Perfia, 
in  the  province  of  Irak,  celebrated  for  its  gardens  and  dove- 
houfes,  and  degraded  by  the  bad  character  of  its  inhabit- 
ants ; 39  mile?  S.  of  Ifpahan. 

KOMF.NTING,  the  name  of  two  towns  in  the  ifland 
of  Borneo  ; one  45  miles  N.  and  the  other  15  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Negara. 

KOMMANICK,  in  Ornithology,  the  German  name  for  tht 
large-crelled  lark,  common  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  but 
no:  kcewn  m England.  See  Alauda  crijlata. 
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KOMOL,  or  Comol,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  of 
Nubia,  with  a fmall  but  fafe  harbour  in  the  Rod  fea. 
N.  lat.22°4j'.  E.  long.  33°  15'. 

KOMRI,  Ai.,  a mountainous  ridge  in  the  interior  part 
of  Africa,  called  alfo  the  “ Mountains  of  the  Moon,’’  ter- 
minating the  country  of  Donga.  N.  lat.  7. 

KONAPOUR,  a town  of  Plindooftan,  in  the  country 
pf  Sanore  ; 50  miles  E.N.E.  of  Goa.  N.  lat.  150  45'. 
E.  long.  74  32'. 

KONDOZ,  a town  of  the  Greater  Bucharia  ; 60  miles 
N.VV.  of  Anderab.  N.  lat.  36  50'.  E.  long.  67  1 22'. 

KONDRA,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 36  miles  S.W.  of 
Doefa. 

KONDUR,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Dowlatabad  ; 
100  miles  S.E.  of  Aurangabad.  N.  lat.  183  54'.  E.  long. 
*7°  20*.  \ 

KONEVETZ,  a fmall  ifland  of  Rufiia,  in  lake  Ladoga  ; 
60  miles  N.N.E.  of  Petcrfburg. 

KONEZKOI,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Vologda,  on  the  Vim  ; 56  miles  N.E-  of  Yarenfk. 

KONG.  See  Goxjaii. 

KONG  A,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Loango. 

KONG-FORS,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weil  Bothnia; 
16  miles  N.W.  of  Umea. 

KONGHELL,  Koxgsiiele,  or  Kong-elf,  a town  of 
Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Weft  Gothland,  on  an  ifland  in 
the  Gotha  ; formerly  the  capital  of  Norway,  and  refidence 
of  kings,  but  now  decayed  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Gotheborg. 

IvONGSBACKA,  a fea-port  town  of  Sweden,  in 
Halland ; 13  miles  S.  of  Gotheburg.  N.  lat.  57  ’ 30'. 
E.  long.  12“  56'. 

KONGSBERG,  or  Conisberg,  a town  of  Norway, 
celebrated  for  its  filver  mines.  It  ftretches  on  both  tides  the 
river  Lowe,  which,  in  its  courfe  through  the  town,  falls  in 
a feries  of  fmall  but  piclurefque  catara&s  over  the  bare  rocks. 
The  crags  which  border  the  town  are  in  fome  parts  naked, 
in  others  clothed  with  wood,  and  intermixed  occafionally 
with  flips  of  corn  and  pallure  ; neverthelefs,  the  prominent 
features  of  the  circumjacent  feenery  are  ruggednefs  and  hor- 
ror. Kongfberg  contains  about  iocohoufes,  including  thofe 
of  the  miners,  and  6000  inhabitants.  The  mines  are  diftant 
from  the  town  two  miles  They  were  difeovered  and  opened 
during  the  reign  of  Chriltian  IV.  Thirty-fix  mines,  fays  Coxe, 
are  now  working  ; the  deepeft  is  652  feet  perpendicular.  The 
matrix  of  the  ore  is  the  faxum  of  Linnaeus  ; the  filver  is  ex- 
tracted according  to  the  ufual  procefs,  either  by  fmelting  the 
ore  with  lead,  or  by  pounding.  Pure  filver  is  occafionally 
found  in  fmall  grains,  and  in  fmall  pieces  of  different  fizes, 
feldom  weighing  more  than  four  or  five  pound;.  One  mafs 
has  been  found  which  weighed  409  marks,  and  was  worth 
3000  rix-dollars  (6oo/.)  ; this  piece  is  prefervedin  the  cabi- 
net of  curiofities  at  Copenhagen.  Formerly  tliefe  mines 
produced  annually  70,000/.  ; in  1769,  79,000/.;  at  prefent, 
(fays  Mr.  Coxe)  they  yield  only  from  50,000/.  to  54,000/. 
The  expences,  it  is  faid,  generally  equal,  and  fometimes  ex- 
ceed the  profits.  The  largelt  piece  of  money  ftruck  at 
Kongfberg  is  only  eight  fkillings,  or  four-pence. 

K0NGSW1NGER,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  province 
of  Chriftiania ; 42  miles  N.E.  of  Chriftiania.  N.  lat.  6o° 
12'.  E.  long.  120  8'. 

KONG-TCHANG,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  clafs.in 
the  province  of  Chen-fi,  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Hoci,  and  furrounded  by  very  high  mountains.  This  city 
is  very  populous,  and  has  great  trade.  A tomb  is  (hewn 
here,  which  the  Chinefe  pretend  to  be  that  of  Fo-hi.  The 
jurifjicli.011  of  this  city  extends  over  three  others  of  the  fe- 


cond  clafs  and  feven  of  the  third.  N.  lat.  340  56'.  E.  long* 
1 04°  19'. 

KONI,  a town  of  Imiretta ; 30  miles  S.W.  of  Co- 
tatis. 

KONJADA,  Gros,  and  Klein,  two  towns  of  Pruflia, 
in  the  palatinate  of  Culm  ; the  former  12  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Strafburg  ; and  the  latter  14  miles. 

KONIAWA,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Troki ; 36  miles  N.E.  of  Grodno. 

KONIECPOLE,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw  ; 60  miles  S.E.  of  Braclaw. 

KONIGINGRATZ,  or  Kralowe  Hradecz,  a city 
of  Bohemia,  and  capital  of  a circle  of  the  fame  name,  feated 
on  the  Elbe,  built  in  the  year  782,  and  the  fee  of  a bilhop, 
under  the  archbifhop  of  Prague  ; 58  miles  E.  of  Prague. 
N.  lat.  50°  10'.  E.  long.  15  391. 

KONlGSBERG,  a large  and  beautiful  city  and  fea-port 
of  Pruflia,  lituated  on  the  river  Pregal,  which  has  feven 
bridges;  founded  in  1255,  rebuilt  in  another  fit uation  in 
1264,  and  well  fortified  in  1526,  by  a rampart  about  feven 
Englifli  miles  in  circumference.  The  rampart  inclofes  the  gar- 
dens, the  large  caftle  moat,  with  fome  meadows  and  fields-. 
The  number  of  houfes  is  about  3800,  and  of  inhabitants 
about  60,000.  This  city  properly  confifts  of  three  towns 
that  are  joined  together;  viz.  Altlbdt,  Lobenicht,  and 
Kneiphof,  and  of  feveral  fuburbs.  Altftadt,  or  the  old  town, 
contains  16  ftreets,  and  550  houfes,  of  which  more  than 
100  are  malt -houfes  and  brewhoufes.  It  is  embelhfhed  with 
fix  gates,  two  ftrong-built  towers,  and  four  bridges.  Lobe- 
nicht,  built  about  the  year  1300,  was  formerly  called  Neu- 
ftadt,  or  the  new  town.  Kneiphof  is  the  raoft  modern,  as 
it  was  founded  in  1324.  This  Hands  on  an  ifland  formed  by 
the  river  Pregel,  the  bui'dingsof  which  are  eredled  on  piles 
of  alder-trees,  which  by  length  of  time  are  become  as.hard 
as  iron.  It  has  five  large  gates,  and  13  ftreets.  The  cathe- 
dral of  this  town  has  a famous  organ,  which  confifts  of  50CO 
pipes,  and  was  finilhed  in  1721.  The  uni verfity  was  found- 
ed, in  1544,  by  the  margrave  Albert,  and  has  38  profeflors, 
exclulive  of  the  tutors.  The  number  of  ftudentsin  1802  was 
300.  The  town-houfe  is  a fine  building,  where  the  ma- 
giftrates  of  the  three  towns,  which  were  incorporated  in 
1724,  meet  every  day.  The  ftrong  citadel,  called“Fre- 
derickfburg,”  was  built  in  1 657, and  dire&ly  faces  Kneiphof, 
at  the  conflux  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Prcgel.  This 
fort  is  a regular  fquarc,  furrounded  with  broad  ditches  and 
the  river  Pregel,  which  is  there  increafed  by  the  canal  or 
dyke,  called  “ Kupferteifch.”  In  the  citadel  area  church 
and  an  arfenal.  Konigfberg  has  always  ranked  high  in  com- 
merce and  (hipping,  and  was  formerly  one  of  the  Flans 
towns.  Its  trade  is  ftiil  flourifhing,  by  means  of  the  river 
Pregel,  which  is  here  navigable,  and  from.  120  to  240  feet 
in  breadth.  In  1752,  493  large  fhips,  and  373  floats  of 
timber,  arrived  in  this  port,  befides  fmaller  vefiels.  A colo- 
ny of  French  Calvinills  excepted,  the  inhabitants  of  Ko- 
nigfberg  are  chiefly  Germans  of  the  Lutheran  perfuafion. 
In  1738,  this  city  was  Uiken  by  the  Ruffians,  and  in  1807  by 
the  French.  N.  lat.  54°43'.  E.  long.  20°  38'. 

Konigsberg,  or  Klinkoivice,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the 
principality  of  Troppau  ; 13  miles  S.E.  of  Troppau.  N.  lat. 
490  40'.  E.  long.  i83  10'. 

Koxigsberg,  a town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  New  Mark  ; 
24  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cuftrim.  N.  lat.  53°  2'.  E.  long. 
140  33'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Coburg,  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a mountain,  on  winch  is  an 
ancient  caftle  ; 20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Coburg.  N.  lit.  50  4'. 
E,  long.  io°  45'. 
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ICONICS!) RONN,  a town  and  convent  of  Wurtem- 

berg  ; 20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ulm. 

KONIGSEGG,  a principality  of  Germany,  compre- 
hending Konigfegg-Rothenfels,  and  Konigfegg-  Aulen- 
dorf.  The  former  pofTeires  the  county  of  Rothenfels  and 
lordfhip  of  Stauffers  ; and  the  latter  the  county  of  Konig- 
fegg, and  lordfhip  of  A ulendorf.  The  lordfhip  of  Konig- 
fegg confifts  only  of  an  ancient  cattle,  S miles  N.W.  of 
Ravenfpurg,  and  a few  hamlets. 

KONIGSEK,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Be- 
chin  ; 10  miles  E.S.E.  of  Neuhaus. 

KONIGSFELD,  a town  and  citadel  of  the  duchy  of 
Berg  ; 26  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cologne. — Alfo,  a town  of  Ba- 
varia, in  the  bifhopric  of  Bamberg,  on  the  Auffses  ; 10  miles 
N.E.  of  Bamberg. 

KONIGSFELDEN,  a bailiwick  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Berne,  fituated  between  the  town  of  Bruck  and 
the  river  Reufs.  The  monaftery  of  this  place,  belonging 
to  the  monks  of  St.  Francis  and  the  nuns  of  St.  Claire, 
founded  in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Albert,  who  was  affaffinated  in  1308  by  his  nephew  John, 
duke  of  Swabia,  became  very  rich  by  grants  from  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  and  other  nobility. 

KONIGSHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Wertheim  ; 14  miles  S.  of  Wertheim. 

KONIGSHOF,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Konigingratz  ; 14  miles  N.  of  Konigingratz. 

KONIGSHOFEN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg, 
on  the  Tauber;  20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Wurzburg.  — Alfo, 
a town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg,  on  the  Saal  ; 38  miles 
N.E.  of  Wurzburg.  N.  lat.  50' 12'.  E.  long.  ioJ  27'. 

KONIGSLUTTER,  a town  of  Wedphalia,  in  the 
principality  of  Wolfenbuttel,  fituated  on  a dream,  called  the 
“ Lutter ;”  12  miles  N.E.  of  Wolfenbuttel.  N.  lat.  32° 
17'.  E.  long.  TO0  56'. 

KONIGSTEIN,  a town  of  Germany,  and  capital  of 
a county  of  the  fame  name,  with  a caitle  built  on  a rock  ; 
11  miles  N.W.  of  Francfort  on  the  Maine. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality  of  Sulzbach,  near  Sulzbach. 
— Alfo,  a fortrefs  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Chridiania, 
built  for  the  defence  of  Frederickdadt. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Saxony,  in  the  margraviate  of  Meiffen,  fituated  on  the  left 
fide  of  the  Elbe,  with  manufadtures  of  linen  and  woollen. 
It  is  fituated  on  a mountain,  and  rendered,  as  it  was  fup- 
pofed,  impregnable.  It  is  acceffible  only  in  one  place,  and 
fupplied  with  water  from  a very  deep  fpring  in  the  moun- 
tain ; 16  miles  S.E.  of  Drefden. 

KONIGSTUHL,  i.  e.  King’s  Chair,  a head-land  on  the 
N.E.  coad  of  the  idand  of  Ufedom,  in  the  Baltic.  N.  lat. 
54°  37'-  E.  long.  130  38'. 

KONIGSWALl),  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Leitrneritz  ; 13  mi'es  N.N.W.  of  Leitmeritz. 

KGNIGSWALDE,  a town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the 
New  Mark  : 22  miles  E.  of  Cullrin.  N.  lat.  32°  23k  E. 
long.  13  26'. 

KONIGSWERT,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Pilftn  ; 1 2 miles  W.N.W.  of  TopeL 

KONIN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  ; 20  miles  N. 
of  Knlifch.  N.  lat.  52°  6'.  E.  long.  18'  13'. 

KONlNCK,  or  Koning,  David  de,  in  Biography,  a 
painter  of  birds,  animals,  and  dill  life.  He  acquired  the 
principles  and  executive  powers  of  the  art  under  the  tuition 
of  John  Fytp;  whofe  jealoufy  is  faid  to  have  been  excited 
by  the  praifes  bedowed  upon  his  difciple. 

On  this  account  De  Koninck  left  him,  and  travelled  to 
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Italy,  from  Antwerp,  where  he  was  born.  He  arrived  in 
Rome  in  1668,  having  refufed  engagements  to  paint  upon 
his  journey,  offered  him  by  the  duchefs  of  Bavaria  and  the 
court  of  Vienna.  In  Rome  he  was  highly  honoured.  Bal- 
dinucci,  who  lived  at  the  time,  fpeaks  of  him  as  employed 
by  the  greated  among  the  nobles  there ; and  receiving  com- 
miffions  from  foreign  kings  and  fovereign  princes. 

His  works  and  manner  refemble  tliofe  of  Fytt,  witb 
whom,  on  his  return  to  Antwerp,  he  was  a condant  compe- 
titor. But  he  is  not  fo  perfedt,  his  effects  are  not  fo  bril- 
liant, nor  is  his  touch  fo  free.  He  died  in  1687;  his  age 
is  not  known. 

Koninck,  or  Koning,  Philip  de,  a portrait  painter,  who, 
having  dudied  in  the  fchool  of  Rembrandt,  proceeded  in 
his  courfe  with  great  fuccefs,  obtaining  in  early  life  a good 
reputation,  and  maintaining  it  in  the  great  number  of  pic- 
tures which  he  produced.  His  dyle  is,  neceffarily,  almod 
an  imitation  of  that  of  his  mader.  It  is  too  fafeinating  for 
a man  that  had  once  obtained  poffeffion  of  the  court  to  quit 
it  eadly.  His  likenedes  were  edeemed,  and  he  had  great 
choice  and  variety  of  attitude.  He  is  among  the  number 
of  thofe  whofe  portraits  are  honoured  with  a place  in  the 
gallery  at  Florence.  He  died  in  1689,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  70. 

KONINGH,  Solomon,  a portrait  and  hidoric  painter 
of  the  Flemidi  fchool.  He  was  the  difciple  of  Vernando 
and  Moojart,  and  rofe  to  a certain  degee  of  eminence,  but 
not  among  the  fird  clnfs. 

KONIT,  or  Conit.  Profeffors  Retzius  and  Schuma- 
cher deferibe  under  this  name  a calcareo-liliceous  rock  of  a 
whitifh-grey,  or  white  colour,  found  in  Norway,  Iceland, 
&c.  It  has  only  been  Teen  in  detached  pieces,  mod  of  which 
bear  the  marks  of  being  rolled.  It  is  faintly  glimmering  ; 
in  fome  pieces  its  luffre  approaches  to  the  vitreous,  and  even 
the  unftuous  ludre.  Its  fracture  is  uneven,  flat  conchoidal, 
fometimes  obfoletely  foliated,  fometimes  even  and  fplintcry, 
not  unlike  that  of  fome  varieties  of  horn-done.  The  frag- 
ments are  indeterminately  angular.  The  varieties  having 
an  unctuous  ludre,  and  obfoletely  foliated  fradture,  are  tranl- 
lucent  at  the  edges.  Its  hardnefs  is  far  fuperior  to  that  of 
common  compadt  limellone,  and  it  even  drikes  fire  with  the 
deel.  It  is  not  ealily  frangible.  Specific  gravity"  2.8. 
When  reduced  to  powder,  and  thrown  on  burning  charcoal, 
it  emits  a greeniflt  light,  but  it  is  not  phofphorcfcent  from 
fridtion.  It  effcrvelces  with  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  is 
partly  diffolved  in  it : the  remainder  is  filiceous  earth. 

The  proportion  of  the  calcareous  and  filiceous  earth,  of 
which  the  konit  confilts,  is  not  yet  afeertained. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  know  too  little  of  this  mineral  fub- 
dance  to  aflign  it  its  proper  place  in  the  fyflem.  Haiiy 
refers  it,  with  a query,  to  his  quarz-a^athe  calcifere,  which 
is  the  filicicalce  of  Saufiure.  See  Haiiy  and  Brongn.  vol.  u 
P'A20- 

'The  fpecimens  of  conite  deferibed  by  Schumacher  were 
from  Iceland  ; the  one.  which  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  came  from  Kenrudvern,  near  Dramen,  in  Nor- 
way. 

Among  the  many  new  names  which  a modern  writer  on 
rocks  is  delirous  of  palming  upon  the  world,  we  have  alfo 
that  of  Ionite,  which,  without  mentioning  that  it  has  been 
previoufly  given  to  a different  rock,  he  applies  to  the  variety 
of  compact  lime-done,  called  fre'ejlone. 

KONlTZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany",  in  the 
county  of  Schwartzburg-Rudolftadt  ; where  are  mines  of 
lilver  and  copper;  6 miles  E.S.E.  of  Rudolltack. — Alfo, 
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a bailiwick  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Berne. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Olmutz  ; ij  miles  W. 
of  Olmutz.— Alfo,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  Pomerelia  ; 8 miles 
E.  of  Schlockaw. 

KONKODOO,  a country  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Bambouk,  on  the  E.  by  Gadou,  on  the  S.  by 
Worada  and  Jailonkadoo,  and  on  the  W.  by  Satadoo  ; 
about  60  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  40  from  E.  to  W. 
N.  lat.  12°  10' to  13°  10'.  W.  long.  gD  to  io3. 

KONN,  a town  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifle  of  Timor. 
S.  lat.  8J  18'.  E.  long.  126°  16'. 

KONNARUS,  a name  given  by  Agathocles  in  Athe- 
nx  us  to  a plant  of  Arabia,  which  the  defcription  (hews  to 
be  the  fame  with  the  faduc  of  the  later  Arabians,  the  fruit 
of  which  is  called  nalac  or  nalech.  See  Connarus. 

This  tree  is  the  lotus  of  Diofcorides,  and  the  acanthus  of 
Virgil,  whofe  berries  he  mentions.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is 
like  a cherry,  but  fmaller,  and  is  ground  to  powder  by  the 
Africans  when  dried.  It  is  very  well  known  to  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  old  phyficians,  that  the 
berries  of  the  lotus  or  nabac  were  ground  down,  by  the 
Egyptians  and  other  nations  where  they  grew,  to  a fine 
powder  for  medicinal  ufes.  They  were  altrir.gents,  and 
ufed  both  externally  in  poultices  and  fomentations,  and  in- 
ternally in  decodlions  and  other  forms  where  aftringents 
were  required. 

KONNO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland 
of  Niphon  ; 70  mites  N W.  of  Meaco. 

KONOE,  one  of  the  Faroer  iflands ; 2 miles  N.  of 
Bardoe. 

KONOS,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  ; 20 
miles  N.E.  of  Degniziu. 

KONOTOP,  a town  of  Ruflia,  and  diftrift  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Novogorod  Sieverlkoi,  feated  on  a rivulet  falling 
into  the  Seim.  N.  lat.  51 3 5'.  E.  long.  33°  34'. 

KONSAN,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Sierra 
Leone.  N.  lat.  io344'.  W.  long.  123  15'. 

KONSBERG.  See  Kongsbkrg. 

KONST  ANTING  RAD,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Ekaterinoflaf,  on  the  borders  of  Turkey.  N. 
lat.  49  15'.  E.  long.  34°  52'. 

KONTOP,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of  Glo- 
gau  ; 1 3 miles  E.  of  Grunzberg. 

KOOCH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of 
Agra  ; 60  miles  E.  of  Gwalior.  N.  lat.  26°.  E.  long. 

79  35'- 

KOOHANGAN,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Sooloo  Archi- 
pelago. N.  lat.  6 3'.  E.  long.  12T  i8h 

KOOJAR,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Woolli  ; 
54  miles  E.  of  Medina. 

KOOLASSIAH,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Sooloo  Archi- 
pelago. N.  lat.  6' 22'.  E.  long.  1200  38'. 

KOOLB  ARY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Golconda  ; 35 
miles  S.  of  Combamet. 

KOOLIKORRO,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bambarra,  on  the  Niger  ; which  is  a great  falt-market ; 
130  miles  S.W.  of  Sego. 

KOOLUCONDA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  ; 

13  miles  N.E  of  Nagamungalum, 

ROOM  A R,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 13  miles 
E N.E  of  Bahar. 

KOOMBOO,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tenda.  N.  at.  12  42'.  W.  long.  12°. 

KOOND,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar;  17  miles  N. 
of  Saferam. 

KOOND  A,  a circar  of  Bengal,  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by 
B altar,  on  the  E.  by  Ramgur,  on  the  S.by  Toree,  and  on 


the  W.  by  Palamow  ; about  25  miles  long,  and  16  broad  : 
the  capital  is  Koonda ; 92  miles  S.  of  Patna.  N.  lat.  24° 
n '.  E.  long.  84  48'. 

KOONI,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  ; 30 
miles  N.  of  Tomu. 

KOONIAKARY,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Woolli  ; 48  miles  E.N.E.  of  Medina. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Africa,  in  Kaffon.  N.  lat.  14°  36.  W.  long.  8 3 58'. 

KOONJOOR,  a circar  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oriffa,  between 
Gangpour  and  Mohurbunge,  the  capital  of  which,  of  the 
fame  name,  is  86  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cattack. 

KOONKA,  a town  of  Bengal ; 25  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Ramgur. 

KOONTI,  in  Hindoo  Mythological  Hi/lory,  is  the  mother 
of  three  of  the  live  Pandus,  whofe  wars  are  related  in  the 
Mahabardt  ; which  fee.  See  alfo  Pandu. 

KOORBAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  circar  of  Ruttunpour  ; 20  miles  E.  of  Ruttunpour. 

KOORGUNGE,  a town  of  Bengal;  22  miles  E.  of 
Boglipour. 

KOORKARANY,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Bondou  ; 50 
miles  W.  of  Fatteconda. 

KOORNHERT,  Theodore,  in  Biography,  defeended 
from  a refpe&able  family  at  Amfterdam,  was  born  in  the 
year  1522.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  profeffion  of  an 
engraver,  which  he  foon  abandoned,  to  travel  into  Spain  and 
Portugal,  but  on  his  return  home,  an  imprudent  marriage 
forced  him  to  take  up  the  graver  at  Harlem,  to  fupport  him- 
felf  and  wife.  His  leifure  hours  he  employed  in  reading  and 
improving  his  mind  in  various  ways,  in  the  hope  that  know- 
ledge might  fij.  him  for  a better  employment  than  that  in 
which  he  was  labouring.  We  accordingly  find  him  ad- 
mitted a notary  in  1561,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  fecretary  to  the  city  of  Harlem,  and  in  1564  he 
was  made  fecretary  to  the  burgo-mafters  of  that  city.  'In 
this  chara&er  he  was  frequently  lent  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
governor  of  Holland,  with  whom,  and  with  other  perfons  oF 
confequence,  he  confulted  refpedfing  the  means  of  maintain- 
ing the  liberty  of  his  country.  Through  him,  the  famous 
petition  of  the  Confederates  was  prefented  to  the  duchefs 
of  Parma  in  1366.  He  was  alfo  the  author  of  the  firft 
manifefto  which  the  prince  of  Orange  publifhed  in  his  camp, 
intitled  “ An  Advertifement  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Low 
Countries  for  the  Law,  the  King,  and  for  the  Flock.” 
The  part  which  he  took  in  politics  excited  againft  him  the 
refentment  of  the  government  of  Bruffels,  by  whofe  direc- 
tions he  was  lent  to  the  Hague,  where  he  buffered  a long 
and  cruel  imprifonment.  He  at  length  obtained  a hearing, 
and,  fuccefsfully  vindicating  himfelf,  he  was  fet  at  liberty  ; 
but  he  found  it  neceffary  to  withdraw  from  the  power  of  his 
enemies,  and  went  to  the  county  of  Cleves,  where  he  again 
maintained  himfelf  by  his  profeffion  as  an  engraver.  When, 
in  the  year  1572,  the  States  of  Holland  had  taken  the 
refolution  to  affert  their  liberty  againlt  the  tyranny  of 
the  Spaniards,  Kooornhert  returned  to  his  own  country, 
and  was  appointed  fecretary  to  the  ftates  of  the  province  : 
finding,  however,  the  people  prejudiced  againft  him,  for 
avowedly  vindicating  the  principles  of  toleration  in  refpedt 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  he  religned  his  poft,  and  withdrew 
to  Embden.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  a Catholic 
himfelf,  but  he  formed  the  proje&  of  uniting  all  perfons  of 
all  fedfts,  by  way  of  interim,  till  God  fhould  be  pleafed  to 
raife  reformers,  in  all  refpedts  like  the  apoftles.  His  plan 
being,  that  only  the  text  of  God’s  words  (hould  be  read  to 
the  people  without  comment  or  explication,  and  without 
preferibing  any  commandment,  or  prohibition,  but  at  molt 
by  way  of  advice.  In  1578,  he  returned  to  Holland,  where 
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he  engaged  in  a controverfy  with  two  minifters  of  Delft  at 
Leyden,  concerning  the  charaftcriftics  of  the  true  church. 
He  foon  proved  too  powerful  for  his  antagonifts,  who 
charged  him  with  the  defign  of  making  a fchifm  among  the 
people,  and  who  obtained  an  order  that  he  (hould  not  be 
permitted  to  publifh  any  thing  in  print  concerning  the  dif- 
pute.  He  was  alfo  forbidden  to  trouble  the  minifters  of 
Delft  with  letters,  or  otherwifc,  upon  pain  of  the  utmoft 
feverity.  Being  thus  effectually  lilenced,  the  minifters  in 
different  towns  of  Holland  direfted  their  attacks  againft 
him  from  the  pulpit,  representing  him,  by  name,  as  a 
heretic,  an  impious  fellow,  and  a free-thinker.  He  peti- 
tioned to  bo  heard  in  his  own  defence,  but  was  refufed,  and 
ordered  to  comport  himfeif  peaceably  and  dutifully*  in  which 
cafe  he  (hould  be  fecure  from  danger.  This  he  regarded 
as  the  introduction  of  a new  inauifition,  or  force  upon  con- 
ferences in  Holland.  Koonhert  was  ever,  and  at  all  times, 
the  confident  friend  to  liberty  of  confcience,  and  the  firm 
opponent  to  whatever  could  abridge  the  right  of  free  dif- 
culhon  ; for  his  zeal  and  intrepidity  in  this  caufe,  he  was 
continually  haraffed  by  bigots  and  the  government  of  the 
country  : he  had,  however,  a mind  that  could  net  be  futi- 
dued,  and  he  made  ufe  of  his  pen,  in  various  tradls,  to  vin- 
dicate the  principles  which  he  efpoufed.  Among  his  other 
literary  antagonifls  was  the  celebrated  Lipfius,  who,  in  a 
treatife  on  civil  government,  maintained  that  only  one  kind 
of  religion  (hould  be  tolerated  in  one  date,  and  that  perfons 
who  held  different  opinions,  and  who  endeavoured  to  bring 
others  over  to  their  party,  ought  to  be  puni(hed.  “ Mercy,” 
fays  the  profeffor,  “ has  no  place  here,  cauftics  and  ampu- 
tations mull  be  made  life  of,  it  being  better  that  one  limb 
(hould  peri(h  than  the  whole  body.”  In  anfvver  to  thefe 
perfecuting  tenets,  Koornhert  publifhedhis  treatife,  intitled 
■**  The  Procefs,  or  Trial  of  Heretic-killing,  and  Force  upon 
Confcience,”  which  he  dedicated  to  the  magiftrates  of  Ley- 
den. Thefe,  however,  to  gratify  Lipfius,  gave  notice  offi- 
cially, that  they  did  not  accept  the  dedication,  and  that  the 
author  had,  by  it,  done  them  neither  fervice  nor  honour. 
Koonhert  died  at  Gouda  in  1590,  in  the  68th  year  of  his 
age.  Grotius  exprefied  a high  efteem  for  his  chara&er,  and 
an  ardent  hope  that  his  judicious  labours  would  be  ufeful  to 
his  country  and  the  world.  He  is  clafled  by  Pontanus  among 
the  learned  men  of  the  city  of  Amfterdam,  and  as  one  warmly 
attached  to  the  interells  of  piety  and  truth.  Hadrian  Ja- 
nius,  in  his  defeription  of  Holland,  calls  him  a man  of  divine 
underftanding  : he  adds,  that  Fortune  was  his  enemy,  and  he 
thinks  that  he  fuffered  himfeif  to  be  made  life  of  by  God 
“ as  a voluntary  demolifher  of  the  murthering  prifon  of  eon- 
fciences.”  An  edition  of  all  his  works  was  published  in 
1630,  in  three  volumes  folio.  Bayle.  Gen.  Biog. 

KOOROO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
country  of  Foota.  N.  lat.  io°8.  W.  long.  io°  20'. 

KOORTA,  a town  of  Bengal ; 33  miles  W.  of  Nagore. 

KOORUMBAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlata- 
bad  ; 40  miles  E.  of  Poorunder. 

KOORWEY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  route  from 
Agra  to  Oojein,  connedled  with  another  town  called  “ Bo- 
rafo,”  on  the  banks  of  the  Betwa.  Thefe  towns  are  of 
coniiderable  fr/e,  and  at  the  former  is  a large  (lone-fort. 
They  are  inhabited  by  Patans,  who  fettled  here  about  too 
years  ago,  in  the  time  of  Aurungzehe.  The  revenue  of  the 
prefent  Nawab  is  faid  to  be  between  one  and  two  lacs  of  ru- 
pees, which  is  fequellered  for  the  payment  of  a debt  to  the 
Mahrattas. 

KOOS,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifiand  of  Niphon  ; 43 
miles  S.E.  of  Jetfen. — Alfo,  a town  in  the  illandof  Ximo  : 
36  miles  E S.E.  of  Udo. 


KOOS  AMBO,  a town  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifiand  of 
Bali.  S.  lat.  8J  24'.  E.  long.  ii4°46'. 

KOOSHAUB,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  fubah  of 
Lahore,  on  the  Behut  ; 95  miles  W.  of  Lahore.  N.  lat. 

3 G 43'.  E.  long.  71s  5'. 

KOOSHINJEE,  or  Pusheng,  a town  of  Candaliar  ; 
80  miles  S.E.  of  Candahar.  N.  lat.  32°  14'.  E.  long.  66'  5%'. 

KOOTACONDA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Woolli ; 16 
mlies  W.S.W.  of  Medina. 

KOOTAKOO,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Fooladoo.  N. 
lat.  1 30  30'.  W.  long.  70  40'. 

KOOTY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 84  miles 
S.S.W.  ot  Patna.  N.  lat.  240  23'.  E.  long.  84°  43’. 

KOPACZOW,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  paiatinate  of 
Braclaw  ; 72  miles  N.W.  of  Braclaw. 

KOPAN,  a town  of  Hungary;  18  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Symontornya. 

KOPANITZ,  a town  of  Sclavonia  ; 21  miles  S.S.W, 
of  Efzek. 

KOPASH,  a town  of  Dngeftsn  ; 43  miles  N.W.  of 
Dcrbend. 

KOPIGOWKA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw,  on  the  Bog  ; j6  miles  S.W.  of  Braclaw. 

KOPIL,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of  Nc- 
vogrodek  ; 43  miles  S.E  of  Novogrodek. 

KOP1N,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Podolia  ; 28  miles  N.  of 
Kaminiec. 

KOPOLET,  a fea-port  of  the  principality  of  G Uriel, 
on  the  Black  fea.  N.  lat.  41  33'.  E.  long.  4G  22'. 

KOPORE,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  gulf  of  Finland; 
3 2 miles  W.  of  Peterftmrg. 

KOPYL,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  Novogrodek  ; 16 
miles  N.W.  of  Sluck. 

KOPYSS,  a town  of  Ruffia,  and  diftri£l  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Mohilef,  fituated  on  the  Dnieper. 

KORA,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Irkutflc, 
on  the'  Ilga  ; 36  miles  N.W.  of  Vercholenlk. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Jemarrow. 

KORACHORYNCHUS  IndiCUS,  in  Ichthyology,  ihf 
name  of  a fea-fifti  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  called  by  the  Dutch 
the  raevenlecl.  It  has  its  name  from  its  nofe  refembliiig  the 
beak  of  a raven  or  crow,  and  is  about  feven  inches  long  ; 
its  back  and  tail  are  red,  and  its  belly  yellow  ; it  has  alfo, 
on  each  fide,  two  pale  yellow  longitudinal  lines,  running 
from  the  gills  to  the  tail.  It  is  a wholefome  and  well-tatted 
fifh.  Ray. 

KORALLEN-ERTZ,  i.  e.  Coral-Ore,  a name  given 
by  the  miners  of  Idria,  in  Friaul,  to  a variety  of  bitumi- 
nous (hale,  with  tuberculated  (hiring  furface,  and  containing 
much  hepatic  and  fome  other  mercurial  ores.  See  Mer- 
cury. 

KORAMO,  or  Curamo,  in  Geography , a town  of 
Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Benin. 

KORAN.  See  Alcoran-. 

KORASAN,  or  Chorasan,  a province  of  Perfia,  ter- 
minating it  in  the  N E.  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Charafm 
and  the  country  of  the  Ufbeck  Tartars,  on  the  N.E.  by 
the  Gihon  or  Oxus,  on  the  E.  by  Bucharia  and  Candahar, 
on  the  S.  by  Segeftan  and  the  lake  of  Zere,  orZurra,  the 
Aria  palus  of  antiquity,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  province  of 
Mazanderan  and  the  Cafpian  fea  ; about  430  miles  in  length 
and  420  in  breadth.  This  country  formerly  comprehended 
Margiana  in  the  north  and  Ariana  in  the  fouth.  It  was  con- 
quered by  Timur  Bee  in  the  year  1396,  and  granted  by  him 
to  his  fon  Mirza  Charoe,  together  with  Mazanderan  and  Se- 
geftan. The  principal  towns  are  Herat,  Kenef,  Talekan, 
Merwah,  Zaweh,  &c. 
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KORBETH,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Irak;  126  miles  S. 
•f  Hamadan. 

KORBI-LA-HOU,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  Ivory 
Coaft. 

KORBOLE,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Helfingland  ; 33 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Hudwickfvvall. 

KORBOLIKINSKOI  Mountain,  a mountain  of  Ruf- 
fia,  part  of  the  range  of  Ko/ivan  (which  fee),  which  has  its 
name  from  the  brook  Korbolikha,  which  runs  through  it. 
It  is  enclofed  from  the  S.,  E.,  and  W.,  by  granite  moun- 
tains ; but  on  the  N.E.  is  bounded  by  the  great  Biela,  toge- 
ther with  fchift  and  chalk  mountains.  It  confills,  except 
in  fome  few  points,  which  are  covered  with  fea-bottom  ma- 
terials, for  the  molt  part  of  clay,  fchift,  marl-wacke,  lapis 
corneus,  and  quartz,  here  and  there  underlaid  by  granite  and 
porphyry.  Although  the  height  of  thefe  mountains,  between 
the  origin  of  the  Korbolikha  and  the  little  Biela,  is  conli- 
derable,  yet  the  mountain  on  the  great  Biela,  fuch  as  the 
Reventiaia-Sopka,  and  the  Karaulnaia-Sopka,  remarkably 
diltinguilh  themfelves  on  account  of  their  fingle  fummits. 
The  mineral  of  this  mountain  confifts  of  a fchiftofe  marl- 
wacke  and  horn-fchift,  in  which  here  and  there  hornblende  and 
crumbs  of  feldfpar  are  to  be  met  with.  The  chain  of  moun- 
tains, in  conjun&ion  with  the  north-weftern  and  fouth- 
eaftern  rivers  of  the  Revannaia-Sopka,  the  Blue  mountain, 
and  the  Kolhyvan  granite  mountain,  and  in  the  fouth-eaft, 
after  they  have  encompaffed  the  kliutlheflkoi  majak,  termi- 
nate at  the  foot  of  high  granitic  fnow  mountains.  The 
Revennaia-Sopka  is  the  higheft  point  of  thefe  mountains, 
being  eftimated  at  2213  Pariiian  feet  higher  than  the 
Slangenberg  ; it  is  faid  not  to  conlift  of  granite,  but  of  firm 
horn-fchiftus.  In  this  Korbolikinlkoi  traft  of  mountains, 
the  rioheft  of  all  the  Altay  mine-works  are  carried  on.  See 
Kolivan  and  Altai. 

KORCHELLEN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  ; 
32  miles  N.  of  Warfaw. 

KORCHINO,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Nizegorod  ; 80  miles  S.S.W.  of  Niznei  Novgorod. 

IvORCK,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Dron- 
theim  ; nine  miles  S.W.  of  Romfdal. 

KORCZANY,  a town  of  Samogitia  ; 24  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Miedniki. 

KORCZICK,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia ; 13 
miles  N.E.  of  Oftrog. 

KORDEDEARDA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Walachia  ; 80  miles  N.W.  of  Buchareft.  N.  lat.  45°  15'. 
E.  long.  24  24'. 

KORDOFAN,  a country  of  Africa,  between  Dar-Fur 
and  Sennaar,  fubjedt  to  the  fultan  of  Dar-Fur,  by  whom 
it  was  conquered  in  1795.  Mr.  Brown  informs  us  in  his- 
“ Travels  in  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Syria,”  that  an  inveterate 
animofity  fwbiifts  between  the  natives  of  Dar-Fur  and  thofe 
of  Kordofan ; infomuch  that  wars  have  been  almoft  continual 
between  the  two  countries,  a6  far  as  the  memories  of  indivi- 
duals extend.  One  of  the  caufes  of  this  hoftility  appears  to 
be  their  relative  poiition  ; the  latter  lying  in  the  road  be- 
tween Dar-Fur  and  Sennaar,  which  is  conlidered  as  the 
moll  practicable,  though  not  the  diredl  communication  be- 
tween the  former  and  Mecca.  Nor  can  caravans  pafs  from 
Suakem  to  Fur,  unlefs  by  the  permiflion  of  the  governors  of 
Kordofan.  The  jealouiy  of  trade  is,  therefore,  in  part  the 
origin  of  their  unvaried  and  implacable  animofity.  A king,  of 
tl>e  name  of  “ Abli-Calik,”  is  the  idol  of  the  people  of 
Kordofan,  where  he  reigned  fome  years  ago,  and  was  re- 
nowned for  probity  and  jutlice.  The  kings  of  Kordofan 
had  been  deputed  by  the  mecque  of  Sennaar,  till  after  the 
death  of  the  fon  of  Abli-Calik,  when  it  was  ufurped  by 
Vol.  XX. 
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FAr,  in  confequence  of  the  weaknefs  and  diffentions’of  the  go- 
vernment at  Sennaar.  The  people  of  Kordofan  are  reported 
to  be  not  only  indifferent  to  the  amours  of  their  daughters  and 
fillers,  but  even  attached  to  their  feducers.  The  fathe*  or 
brother  will  even  draw  the  fword  againft  him  who  offends 
the  “ Refik,”  or  companion  of  his  daughter  or  filler. 
Kordofan  extends  from  N.  lat.  120  to  140  40',  and  from  E. 
long.  29®  25'  to  32°3o'. 

KORDYN,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Kiev  ; 
44  miles  W.S.W.  of  Kiev. 

KOREPSKOI,  a cape  on  the  N.  coaft  of  Ruflia,  in  the 
North  fea  ; 124  miles  N.W.  of  Archangel. 

KORIAKI,  an  oftrog  of  Kamtfchatka,  on  the  Awatf- 
ka  ; 27  miles  W.  of  Awatlka. 

KORIAKS,  the  denomination  of  a people  who  inhabit 
the  northern  parts  of  the  Penlhinlkoi  gulf,  and  of  the  pe- 
ninfula  of  Kamtfchatka,  near  and  among  the  Kamtfchadales, 
Tungufes,  Lamutes,  and  Tfchuktlhes.  They  are  fup- 
pofed  to  derive  their  name  from  the  word  Kora,  which  in 
their  language  fignifies  a rein-deer.  The  great  likenefs  they 
bear  to  many  iflanders  of  the  Eallern  ocean,  and  to  the  nearell 
Americans  beyond  the  ftrait,  afford  reafon  for  fuppofing 
that  they,  and  alfo  the  Tfchuktlhes,  are  the  primitive  pol- 
feffors  of  thefe  coafts  ; who  either  came  over  from  the  conti- 
nent of  America,  or  were  feparated  from  it  by  the  probable 
infractions  of  the  fea,  and  the  confequent  divifion  of  the  two 
quarters  of  the  world.  With  refpedl  to  number  they  are 
about  equal  to  the  Kamtfchadales,  who,  according  to  the  enu- 
meration of  1760,  amounted  to  about  3C00  males,  though  it  is 
not  unreafonable  to  conclude,  that  their  number  is  in  reality 
three  or  four  times  larger.  According  to  Leffeps  the  Koriaks 
are  fuppofed  not  to  exceed  2000  families.  Thefe  people  are 
divided  into  two  claffes,  viz.  the  wandering  and  the  fixed 
Koriaks.  The  latter  inhabit  the  northern  part  of  the  ifthmus 
of  Kamtfchatka,  and  the  whole  coaft  of  the  eallern  ocean,, 
from  thence  to  the  Anadyr.  The  country  of  the  former 
llretches  along  the  N.E.  of  the  fea  of  Ochotlk,  to  the  river 
Penlkina,  and  weftward  towards  the  river  Kovyma.  The 
fixed  Koriaks  have  a llrong  refemblance  to  the  Kamt- 
fchadales ; and,  like  them,  depend  altogether  on  filhing  for 
fubfiftence.  Their  drefs  and  habitations  are  of  the  fame 
kind.  They  are  tributary  to  the  Ruffians,  and  under  the 
diftriCt  of  the  Ingiga.  The  wandering  Koriaks  occupy 
themfelves  entirely  in  breeding  and  pafturing  deer,  of  which 
they  are  faid  to  poffefs  immenfe  numbers  ; fo  that  it  is  not 
unufual  for  a fingle  chief  to  have  a herd  of  4 or  5000.  They 
defpife  filh,  and  live  altogether  on  deer.  They  have  no 
balagans,  and  their  only  habitations  arc  like  the  Kamtfcha- 
dale  jourts,  with  this  difference,  that  they  are  covered  with 
raw  deer-lkins  in  winter,  and  tanned  ones  in  fummer.  Their 
fledges  are  drawn  by  deer,  and  never  by  dogs  ; which,  like 
the  latter,  are  always  fpayed,  in  order  to  be  trained  to 
this  buiinefs.  The  draft  deer  pallure  in  common  with  the 
others  ; and  when  they  are  wanted,  the  herdfman  makes  ufe 
of  a certain  cry,  which  they  inftantly  obey,  by  coming  out 
of  the  herd.  Captain  King  was  informed  by  the  prieft  of 
Paratounca,  that  the  two  nations  of  the  Koriaks  and  the 
Tfchutlki  fpeak  different  dialeCts  of  the  fame  language  ; 
and  that  it  does  not  bear  the  leail  refemblance  to  the 
Kamtfchadale.  According  to  the  account  of  Leffeps,  the 
manners  of  the  fixed  Koriaks  are  a compofition  of 
duplicity,  miftrult,  and  avarice  ; and  they  are  faid  te 
have  all  the  vices  of  the  northern  nations  of  Afia,  without 
the  virtues.  Robbers  by  nature,  they  are  fufpicious, 
cruel,  and  incapable  either  of  pity  or  benevolence.  Perfi- 
dious and  favage  in  their  difpofition,  they  are  in  a Hate  of 
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perpetual  hollility  with  their  neighbours ; and  hence  every 
individual  is  led  to  cherilh  a ferocious  fpirit.  Hence  alfo 
thev  acquire  an  inflexible  courage,  and  glory  in  a contempt 
of  life.  Superftition  alfo  impofes  upon  them  a law  which 
obliges  them  to  conquer  or  to  die.  The  vicinity  of  the  Ruf- 
fian fettlements  has  hitherto  produced  no  change  in  the  mode 
of  life  of  the  refidcnt  Koriaks.  Their  commercial  intercourfe 
with  the  Ruffians  merely  feem  to  render  them  more  avarici- 
ous and  more  addicted  to  plunder  ; and  they  refill  every  at- 
tempt of  civilization.  The  wandering  Koriaks  were  for  a long 
time  more  intradlable.  Their  regular  occupation  is  hunting 
and  frilling,  and  when  the  feafon  does  not  allow  of  their  purfu- 
liig  it,  thev  deep  and  fmoke,  and  indulge  themfelves  in  drunk- 
ennefs.  Their  pafTion  for  llrong  liquors  has  led  them  to  in- 
vent a drink,  equally  powerful  with  brandy,  which  is  fcarce 
and  dear,  and  which  they  extract  from  a red  mufhroqm,  known 
in  Rulfia  as  a ftrong  poifon,  under  the  name  of  “ mouk- 
hamorr.”  With  a preparation  of  this  they  entertain  their 
guefls  for  one,  two,  or  three  days,  till  their  flock  is  ex- 
haufted.  The  features  of  a majority  of  the  Koriaks  are  not 
Afiatic  ; but  they  might  be  confidered  as  Europeans,  if  it 
were  not  for  their  low  ftature,  ill  Ihape,  and  the  colour  of 
their  (kin.  Others  of  them  have  the  fame  charadteriilic  out- 
lines with  thofe  of  the  Kamtfchadales.  Among  the  women 
particularly,  there  are  very  few  who  have  not  funk  eyes,  flat 
nofes,  and  prominent  cheeks : the  men  are  almoft  wholly 
deflitute  of  beards,  and  have  fliort  hair.  'The  women  carry 
their  children  in  a fort  of  arched  balket,  in  which  the  infant 
is  placed  in  a fitting  pollure,  and  Iheltered  from  the  weather. 
When  a Koriak  dies,  his  relations  affemble,  credl  a funeral 
pile,  and  place  a portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  deceafed,  and 
a flock  of  provifions,  confiding  of  rein-deer,  filh,  brandy, 
and  whatever  elfe  they  conceive  will  be  wanted  by  him  for 
his  journey,  and  prevent  his  ftarving  in  the  other  world. 
The  body  is  exhibited  in  his  bell  attire,  and  lying  in  a kind 
of  coffin  ; and  after  receiving  the  adieu  of  his  attendants, 
who  have  torches  in  their  hands,  they  haften  to  reduce  it  to 
allies.  They  wear  no  mourning,  as  they  feel  only  the  regret 
of  a temporary  abfence,  and  not  of  an  eternal  reparation  ; 
and  the  funeral  pomp  generally  terminates  in  the  intemperate 
ufe  of  liquor  and  tobacco.  Death  is  regarded  by  them  as  a 
paffage  to  another  life,  in  which  other  joys  are  referved  for 
them.  They  acknowledge  a fupreme  being,  the  creator  of 
all  things,  whofe  refidence  is  the  fun  ; but  they  neither  fear 
nor  worfhip  him.  Goodnefs,  they  fay,  is  his  e Hence  ; and 
it  is  impoffible,  as  all  good  proceeds  from  him,  that  he 
fhould  do  any  injury.  The  principle  of  evil  they  confider 
as  a malignant  fpirit,  who  divides  with  the  fovereign  good 
being  the  empire  of  nature.  To  this  evil  fpirit  they  pay 
refpecl,  and  perform  their  devotion,  in  order  to  pacify  his 
wrath,  and  to  avert  the  calamities  which  he  inflidls.  Ac- 
cordingly they  offer  him,  as  expiatory  facrifices,  various 
animals  that  have  begun  to  exill : rein-deer,  dogs,  the  firfl 
fruits  of  their  hunting  and  fifliing,  and  the  moll  valuable  of 
their  poffeffions.  Supplications  and  thankigiving  conllitute 
their  devotional  exercifes.  His  votaries  have  no  temple  nor 
fanSuary.  This  imaginary  god  is  worflfipped  in  all  places  ; 
and  they  conceive  that  he  hears  their  prayers  in  the  folitude 
of  the  defert,  as  well  as  in  fociety  ; and  that  he  is  rendered 
propitious  by  their  indulging  to  drunkennefs  in  their  jourts  : 
lor,  llrange  as  it  may  feem,  drunkennefs  is  among  thefe 
people  a religions  pra&ice,  and  the  balls  of  all  their  folem- 
nities.  See  KamtsHA'CKA  and  Tsciiutski. 

KORKAN,  or  Jorjan,  a flat  diltridl  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  Cafpian  fea,  fubjeCi  to  great  heat,  frequent  inundations, 
and  an  unwholefome  air  ; but  the  foil  is  fertile,  and  produces 
dates,  wine,  cotton,  fills.,  and  corn. 


KORKINA,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
ToboHk  ; 20  miles  S.W.  of  Ifchim. 

KORKUB,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Chufillan  ; 30  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Jondifabur. 

KORMAND,  a town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Raab ; 52 

miles  S.  of  Vienna. 

KORMESHTY,  mountains  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Mayo  ; 17  miles  N.W.  of  Calllebar. 

KORMUDSEH,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  Farfiftan  ; 
100  miles  S.W.  of  Schiras.  N.  lat.  2S  37'. 

KORNBURG,  a town  of  Stiria,  on  the  Raab;  24 
miles  S.E.  of  Gratz. 

KORNDYCK,  a fmall  ifland  of  Holland,  in  the  Meufe, 
with  a town  of  the  fame  name  ; about  7 miles  W.N.W.  of 
Willemfladt. 

KORN-NEUBURG,  a town  of  Auftria,  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  Danube,  oppofite  to  Clofler-Neuburg  ; 8 miles 
N.  of  Vienna.  N.  lat.  48°  19'.  E.  long.  16  40'. 

KORNOCK,  an  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Well 
Greenland.  N lat.  61 J 38'.  W.  long.  47  40’. 

KOROL,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat ; 20  miles 
E.  of  Baroach. 

KOROLOVETZ,  one  of  the  eleven  diftri&s  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Novogorod  Severflcoi  in  Rufiia,  lituated  on  a 
rivulet  falling  into  the  Defna  ; 40  miles  S.E.  of  Novogorod 

Severflcoi. 

KOROMANTEES,  a general  appellation  given  in  the 
Britilh  Well  Indies  to  mod  of  the  negroes  purchafed  on  the 
Gold  Coaft,  from  Koromantyn , one  of  the  earliell  of  our 
factories  on  this  part  of  the  African  coaft  ; which  is  now  be- 
come an  infignificant  village,  or  faSory,  in  polTclfion  of  the 
Dutch.  It  is  lituated  in  the  kingdom  of  Fantyn,  two  miles 
from  the  fort  of  Anamaboe.  The  Koromantyn  or  Gold 
Coaft  negroes  are  diftinguilhed  from  a 1 others  by  firmnefs 
both  of  body  and  mind,  a ferocioufnefs  of  difpofition,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  a&ivity,  courage,  and  a kind  of  ilubborn- 
nefs,  which  prompts  them  to  enterprifes  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  and  enables  them  to  meet  death,  in  its  moll  dread- 
ful forms,  with  fortitude  or  indifference.  Many  of  them 
had  been  Haves  in  Africa,  and  others  had  been  engaged  in 
perpetual  hoflility  with  one  another  ; and  they  were,  there- 
fore, prepared  for  endeavouring,  even  by  means  the  moll 
defperate,  to  regain  the  freedom  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived.  Accordingly  they  have  been  difpofed  to  excite  or 
to  encourage  rebellion.  This  was  the  cafe  in  Jamaica  in  the 
year  1760.  The  firmnefs,  atid  intrepidity,  and  contempt 
of  death,  which  are  diftinguilhable  in  adults,  brought  from 
the  Gold  Coalt,  are  vilible  even  in  boys  at  the  age  of  ten 
years.  Edvv.  W.  Indies,  vol.  ii. 

KOROP,  a town  of  Ruffia,  and  diftrifl  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Novogorod  Severflcoi,  feated  on  the  left  fhore  of 
the  Defna. 

KOROROFAH,  a country  of  Africa,  fituated  eaft  of 
Wangara. 

KOROTCHA,  a town  of  Ruffia,  and  diftri£l  of  the 
government  of  Kurflc, -feated  on  a rivulet  of  the  fame  name, 
that  falls  into  the  Donetz  ; 44  miles  E.S.E.  of  Kurflc. 

KOROTOIAN,  a town  of  Ruffia,  and  diftritl  of  the 
government  of  Voronetz,  fituated  on  the  Don  ; 20  miles  S. 
of  Voronetz. 

KOROVA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  fea  of  Ochotflc  ; 240 
miles  E.  of  Ochotflc.  N.  lat.  59  20'.  E.  long.  150"  40'. 

KORPIKYLA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Bothnia; 
14  miles  N.N.W.  of  Tornea. 

KORPILAX,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Tavaftland  ; 6S 
miles  N.N  E.  of  T avafthus. 

KOIIPO,  an  ifland  of  Sweden,  in  the  Baltic,  near  the 
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foil th- weft  coaft  of  Finland,  of  an  oval  form,  about  20  miles 
in  circuit ; having  on  the  north-weft  coaft  a town  of  the 
fame  name,  and  ieveral  villages.  N.  lat.  6oJ  9'.  E.  long. 
2i”  25'. 

KORPONA,  a town  of  Hungary  ; 28  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Gran. 

KORS,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Adirbeit- 
zun  ; So  miles  S.S.E.  of  Erivan. 

KORSA,  a 'own  of  Hindooilan,  in  the  fubah  of  Delhi ; 
26  miles  W.  of  Delhi. 

KORSA Kl,  or  Corsac,  in  Zoology . See  Fox. 

KORSEC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland, in  Volhynia; 
32  miles  E.  (ft  Eucko. 

KORSENIEC,  a town  of  Lithuania;  60  miles  E.  of 
Wilna. 

KORSEWALAN,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian 
feu.  S.  lat.  7"  39'.  E.  long.  1281  40'. 

KORSNAS,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Eail  Bothnia;  23 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Wafa. 

KORSOER,  a fortified  town  of  Denmark,  lying  at  the 
mouth  of  a ltnall  bay,  forming  a well-protedled  harbour,  on 
the  Great  Belt.  It  has  a few  good  houfes,  which  belong 
to  merchants,  &c.  Some  trade  is  carried  on  from  hence  up 
the  Baltic,  and  in  the  vicinity.  The  fortifications  are  in 
ruins,  and  the  town  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  fifhermen  and  fea- 
faring  people.  The  breadth  of  the  Great  Belt  between 
Korfoer  and  Nyeborg  is  about  22  miles. 

KORSUN,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Kiev  ; 44  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bialacerkiev. 

KORSZANY,  a town  of  Samogitia ; 25  miles  N.W. 
of  Midniki. 

KORTCHERA,  or  Ivortchef,  a town  of  Rufiia, 
and  diftrict  of  the  government  of  Tver,  on  the  Volga. 

KORTHOLT,  Christian,  in  Biography,  a native  of 
Holftein,  was  born  at  Burg,  in  the  iflo  of  Femeren,  in  the 
year  1633.  Having  acquired  the  rudiments  of  learning,  he 
was,  at  the  age  of  lixteen,  fent  to  Slefwick,  where  he  pur- 
fued  his  ftudies  two  years  ; and  from  this  place  he  went  to 
the  college  of  Stettin,  made  great  proficiency  in  learning, 
and  obtained  high  applaufe  by  the  able  manner  in  which 
he  maintained  two  thefes.  He  continued  his  literary  ftudies 
at  Roftock,  to  which  place  he  removed  in  1652  ; and  after- 
wards he  delivered  lectures,  in  his  own  apartments,  on  logic, 
metaphyfics,  and  Hebrew.  In  1656  he  took  his  degree  of 
dodtor  in  phil  ifophy,  after  which  he  went  to  ftudy  at  the 
nniverfity  of  Jena,  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his 
academical  afts,  and  by  his  private  ledtures  on  philofophy, 
the  oriental  languages,  and  divinity.  In  1661  he  went  to 
the  court  of  Schwerin,  at  the  invitation  of  the  duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  in  whole  prefence,  as  well  as  in  the  prefence 
of  a great  number  of  the  nobility,  he  difputed  two  days  on 
theological  topics  with  two  learned  Roman  Catholics,  one 
an  Aullrian,  and  the  other  a Pole  : and  on  a iimilar  invita- 
tion he  difputed,  in  the  following  year,  with  a Roman  Ca- 
tholic of  Paris.  On  thefe  occalions  he  acquired  univerfal 
applaufe  from  the  auditors.  In  1662  he  was  nominated  to 
the  chair  of  the  Greek  profeflor  at  Roftock,  and  took  his 
degree  of  dodtor  of  divinity.  From  thence  he  removed  to 
Ktel,  became  fecond  prcfefibr  of  divinity,  and  afterwards 
vice-chancellor  and  lirft  divinity  prcfeflbr.  In  1680  the 
duke  of  Holftein  bellowed  upon  him  the  profeflorlhip  of 
eccleliaftical  antiquities,  and,  in  1689,  declared  him  vice- 
chanc<  llor  for  life.  Five  times  he  had  the  honour  of  being 
nominated  vice-redlor  at  Kiel ; and  it  is  univerfally  allowed 
that  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  various  polls  with  great 
ability  and  perfeverance.  He  died  in  the  \rear  1694,  at  the 
age  of  fix ty -one,  much  refpedled  and  honoured  by  hit,  friends 


and  the  univerfity  cf  Kiel.  To  the  republic  of  letters  he 
had  been  an  ornament  by  a number  of  curious,  learned,  and 
ufeful  works  ; the  titles  of  which  are  given  in  Moreri,  and 
alfo  in  Bayle,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  further  in-, 
formation. 

KORTISJARVE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in 
the  province  of  Wafa  ; 43  miles  E.N.E.  of  Wafa. 

KORTRIGHT,  a poll-town  of  America,  in  Delaware 
county.  New  York,  in  which  are  1313  inhabitants. 

KORTSCHIN,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Sandomir/.  ; 40  miles  S.W.  of  Sandomirz. 

KORTY,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Sennaar,  on  the  border? 
of  the  Nile,  where  the  caravans  quit  the  river,  and  turn  to 
the  Defert,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pirates  of  the  Nile  ; 60 
miles  E.  of  Dongolu. 

KORYSOWA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
the  Kiev  ; 32  miles  S.W.  of  Kiev. 

KORZECZOW,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Sandomirz  ; 24  miles  S.  of  Sandomirz. 

KORZELLAN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  ; 70 
miles  N.W.  of  Warfaw. 

KORZYMECK,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinateof 
Lublin  ; 38  miles  N.N.E.  of  Lublin. 

KOS,  in  the  Jeivi/h  Antiquities,  a meafure  which  held 
the  quantity  of  four  cubic  inches,  and  fomething  over. 
This  was  the  cup  of  blefling,  out  of  which  they  drank  when 
they  gave  thanks  after  folemn  meals,  as  on  the  day  of  the- 
paflover. 

KOS  A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Raffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Perm  ; 48  miles  W.  of  Solikamlk. 

KOSARIA,  in  Botany,  Forlk.  aEgyptiaco-Arab.  164. 
Ic.  t.  20.  A ladtefcent  foetid  very  fingular  plant,  found 
by  Forlkall  in  the  coffee  plantations  at  Hadie.  Juflfieu,  on 
the  authority  of  Niebuhr,  refers  it  to  Dorjlenia,  and  it  is  D. 
radiata  of  Willdenow,  Sp.  PI.  v.  i.  683.  Kofar  is  its  Arabic 
name.  The  Jlem  is  thick  and  flefhy,  like  that  of  fome  Afri- 
can Euphorbia,  bearing  on  the  upper  part  feveral  oblong, 
jagged,  (talked  leaves.  The  JJovuers  have  a radiated  com- 
mon receptacle,  and  grow  on  llalks,  from  tubercles  at  the 
fides  of  the  Item.  The  plant  bruifed  is  applied  as  a cure  for 
eruptive  diforders. 

KOSCEA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Walachia  ; 16  mile* 
N.  of  Kimnick. 

KOSCIABAD,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Kerman  ; 60  miles  S.W.  of  Sirjian. 

KOSCLOW,  a town  of  Auitrian  Poland,  in  Galicia  ; 
60  miles  E.  of  Lemberg. 

KOSEL,  a town  of  the  county  of  Tyrol,  on  the 
Brenta  ; 21  miles  E.  of  Trent. 

KOSHA,  in  Zoology.  See  Siberian  Dog. 

KOSHAB,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Curdiftan  ; 20  miles 
S.  of  Van. 

KOSHANIA,  a town  of  Great  Bucharia;  30  miles  W. 
of  Samarcand. 

KOSHANIKUT,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Segeftan  ; 1 10  miles  N.E.  of  Bolt. 

KOSKANUADEGO,  a river  of  Pennfylvanra,  which 
runs  into  the  Allegany,  N.  lat.  41  53'.  W.  long.  79  20'. 

KOSKIN,  a town  of  Norwegian  Lapland;  108  mile* 
S.W.  of  Pofanger. 

KOSKIS,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Tavaftland ; 22  miles 
E.  of  Tavalthus. — Alfo,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Abo  ; 20  miles  E N.E.  of  Abo. 

KOSL,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen) 
iS  miles  W.N.W.  of  Chamir. 

KOSLQF,  a town  of  Rufiia,  and  diilridtof  the  govern- 
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ment  of  Tanbof,  on  the  rivulet  Ufnoi  Voronetz  ; 48  miles 
N.W.  of  Tanbof. 

KOSOLUI,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Beflarabia  ; 
■28  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bender. 

KOSREUKEN,  a town  of  Natolia  ; 16  miles  N.W.  of 

Kiutaja. 

KOSSAR,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia ; 28  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Lucko. 

KOSSATZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Koni- 
gingratz ; 12  miles  W.  of  Konigingratz. 

KOSSOW,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Novogrodek  ; 56  miles  S.S.W.  of  Novogrodek. 

KOST,  a town  of  Great  Bucharia  ; 70  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Balk. 

KOSTEL,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Brunn, 
anciently  the  fee  of  a bilhop  ; 25  miles  S.  of  Brunn.  N. 
lat.  48^  50'.  E.  long.  16^47'. 

KOSTELOTZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Konigingratz;  16  miles  S.E.  of  Konigingratz.- — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Kaurzim,  on  the  Elbe ; 
12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Prague.  N.  lat.  505  12'.  E.  long.  140 
45'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Olmutz  ; 
7 miles  S.W.  of  Olmutz. 

KOSTENBLUT,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
.of  Breflau  ; 18  miles  W.S.W.  of  Breflau.  N.  lat.  50°  59'. 
E.  long.  1 6°  40'. 

KOSTESH,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Moldavia  ; 
16  miles  N.  of  Birlat. 

KOST1AN,  or  Kostan,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  War- 
faw  ; 20  miles  S.E.  of  Pofen. 

KOSTOLETZ,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Servia  ; 18  miles  E.  of  Semendria. 

KOSTOLNA,  a town  and  caltle  of  Hungary  ; 24  miles 
N.W.  ofTopoltzan. 

KOSTROMA,  a government,  town,  and  river  of  Rufiia  ; 
the  government,  formerly  included  in  that  of  Mofcow,  is 
^about  210  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and  150  from  N.  to  S. 
The  capital,  Koftroma,  with  its  diftrift,  is  fituated  near  the 
Volga,  and  furrounded  with  a rampart.  N.  lat.  570  30'. 
E.  long.  410  14'.  The  river  runs  into  the  Volga  at  the 
capital 

KOSUMA,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  ; 
60  miles  W.S.W.  of  Meaco. 

KOSZARA,  a town  of  Bofnia  ; 12  miles  N.  of  Banja- 
luka. 

KOSZO,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of  No- 
vogrodek ; 60  miles  S.S.W,  of  Novogrodek. 

KOSZULA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Moldavia  ; 
26  miles  N.W.  of  Jalfy. 

KOTAH.  See  Kotta. 

KOTAIGROD,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Podolia  ; 12  miles 
S.E.  of  Kaminiec. 

KOTAN.  See  HoTom. 

KOT  ANA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Sir- 
hind  ; 40  mites  E.N.E.  of  Sirhind. 

KOTAN KODERTPO.  a town  orithe  E.  coaft  of  Cey- 
lon ; 10  miles  S.E.  of  Batacola. 

KOTAR,  a province  of  Dalmatia,  about  30  miles  long, 
and  20  broad  ; called  alfo  the  county  of  Zara,  from  its  ca- 
pital Zara. 

KOTCPIA,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Perm  ; 60  miles  W.  of  Solihanlk. 

KOTCHIEEL,  a town  of  Hindooftan;  10  miles  S.  of 

Agimere. 

KOTCH-ELOVSKAIA,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Coffacks,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Donetz  and  the 
Don  ; 52  miles  E.  of  Azoph. 


KOTCHENGSKA,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Irkutik,  on  the  Ilim  ; 60  miles  W.S.W.  of  Or- 
lenga. 

KOTCHUG,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutfk,  on  the  Lena;  16  miles  E.  of  Vercholenfk. 

KOTELNA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Kiev  ; 60  miles  W.S.W.  of  Kiev. 

KOTELNITCH,  a town  of  Rufiia,  and  diftrift  of  the 
government  of  Viatka,  on  the  Viatka  ; 36  miles  S.W.  of 
Viatka. 

KOTIAKOF,  a town  of  Rufiia,  and  diftridl  of  the 
government  of  Simbirlk,  on  the  right  fide  of  the  river 
S ura. 

KOTIGNOW,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Podolia  ; 34  miles 
N.  of  Kaminiec. 

KOTINGHY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Ruttunpour  ; 36  miles  N.E.  of  Raypour. 

KOTLAN,  a town  and  capital  of  a diftri£l  of  the  fame 
name,  in  Great  Bucharia  ; 200  miles  S.E.  of  Samarcand. 
N.  lat.  3S:i  10'.  E.  long.  68°  36'. 

KOTMANA,  a town  of  Walachia,  near  the  fource  of  a 
river  of  the  fame  name,  which  runs  into  the  Danube ; 45 
miles  N.W.  of  Bucharelt. 

KOTNA,  a town  of  Great  Bucharia,  on  the  Gihon  ; 40 
miles  S.  of  Bokhara. 

KOTNAR,  a town  of  Moldavia  ; 24  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Jaffy. 

KOTO,  or  Lampi,  a fmall  and  barren  diftrift  of  Africa, 
on  the  Slave  Coaft,  in  the  Whidah  country,  extending  about 
18  miles  along  the  Atlantic  : the  land  is  flat  and  the  foil 
fandy.  Slaves  have  been  the  chief  article  of  trade  with  the 
Europeans.  The  chief  town  is  called  Koto,  or  Verku. 

KOTONA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Mevvat ; 25  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Cotputly. 

KOTOO,  one  of  the  fmall  Friendly  iflands,  furrounded 
by  coral  reefs,  and  fcarcely  accefiible  by  boats  ; not  more 
than  1^  mile,  or  two  miles  long,  but  not  fo  broad.  The 
N.W.  end  of  it  is  low,  like  the  iflands  of  Hapaee  ; but  it  rifes 
fuddenly  in  the  middle,  and  terminates  in  reddilh  clayey 
cliffs  at  the  S.E.  end,  about  30  feet  high.  Iu  that  quarter 
the  foil  is  of  the  fame  fort  as  in  the  cliffs  ; but  in  the  other 
parts,  it  is  a loofe  black  mould.  It  produces  the  lame 
fruits  and  roots  which  are  found  in  the  other  iflands  : it  is 
tolerably  cultivated,  but  thinly  inhabited.  The  water  is 
dirty  and  brackilh.  The  burying  places  are  neater  than 
thofe  of  Hapaee;  16  miles  N.  of  Anamooka.  S.  lat.  icj° 
58'.  E.  long.  183  1 1*. 

KOTRA,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Troki  ; 13  miles  E.S.E.  of  Grodno. 

KOTROU,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  Ivory  Coaft. 

KOTSKA,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of  Ir- 
kutik, on  the  Tungulka  ; 140  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ilimlk. 

KOTLA,  or  Kotah,  a circar  of  Hindooftan,  in  Mal- 
wa ; bounded  on  the  N.  by  Rantampour,  on  the  E.  by 
Yohud  and  Chandaree,  on  the  S.  by  Kitchwara,  and  on  the 
W.  by  Meywas,  or  Oudipour.  It  is  crofted  in  the  centre 
by  the  river  Jelul. — Alfo,  a town,  which  is  the  capital  of 
the  circar,  feated  on  the  Jeful.  This  town  is  of  confider- 
able  extent,  of  an  irregular  oblong  form,  inclofed  with  a 
ftone  wall  and  round  bullions.  It  contains  many  good 
ftone  houfes,  and  feveral  handfome  public  edifices.  The 
palace  of  the  rajah  is  an  elegant  ftrinfture.  The  ftreets  are 
paved  with  ftone.  It  has,  on  the  W . the  river  Chumbul, 
and  on  the  N.E.  a lake,  fmooth  and  clear  as  cryftal,  which, 
on  two  fides,  is  banked  with  ftone,  and  has,  in  the  middle, 
a building  called  “ .Tug-mundul,”  which  is  confecrated  to 
religious  purpofes.  Near  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  town,  and 
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«nly  feparated  from  the  lake  by  the  road,  is  the  “ Cheti'ea,” 
or  maufoleum  of  one  of  the  knights.  In  front  of  this 
handfome  building  are  placed  feveral  ftatues  of  horfes  and 
elephants,  hewn  out  of  {tone.  To  the  fouth  of  the  city, 
about  three  furlongs  beyond  the  wall,  is  a place  confecrated 
to  the  celebration  of  Rum’s  vidtory  at  Lanka.  Behind  this, 
in  a recumbent  polture,  is  an  enormous  llatue  of  earth, 
which  reprefents  the  daemon  “ Rawoon.”  On  the  day  of 
celebration  the  principal  people  aflemble  ; and  the  lire  of  the 
guns  is  directed  againil  the  earthen  wall,  which  make  a 
breach  in  it,  and  deface  or  demolilh  the  image  of  Rawoon. 
The  revenue  of  Kotah  is  30  lacks  of  rupees  ; out  of  which 
is  paid,  though  not  regularly,  a tribute  of  two  lacks  yearly 
to  Sindiah,  and  as  much  to  Holcar.  N.  lat.  250  15''  E. 
long.  76 ; 20'.  Aliat.  Ref.  vol.  vi. 

KOTT1MBEL,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Red  fea.  N.  lat. 
17057'.  E.  long.  410  25'. 

KOTTIS,  a town  of  Aullria  ; 10  miles  S.E.  of  Zwetl. 

ICOTTOCOMB,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Bornou;  75  miles 
S.  of  Bornou. 

KOTTOKOLEE,  a town  of  Africa,  and  capital  of  a 
country  of  the  fame  name,  in  Negroland.  N.  lat.  13  . 
E.  long.  30  40’. 

KO  rUL,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bundelcund  ; 20 
miles  S.  of  Pannah. 

KOTY,  a town  of  Bundelcund  ; 18  miles  S.  of  Callinger. 

KOTZENAU,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Lignitz  ; 16  miles  N;W.  of  Lignitz. 

KOU,  a town  of  Turkifh  Armenia  ; 30  miles  S.E.  of 
Akalzikc. 

KOUAKAND,  a town  of  Turkeftan,  on  the  Sirr  ; 60 
miles  S.  of  Tafhkund. 

KOUANG-SI,  or  QOang-si,  a city  of  China,  of  the 
firft  clafs,  in  the  province  of  Yun-nan.  N.  lat.  240  40'. 
E.  long.  103  : 28'. 

KOUANG  SIN,  or  Koang-sin,  a city  of  China,  of 
the  firft  clafs,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-fi.  This  city  is 
furrounded  by  mountains,  many  of  which  are  lofty,  and 
abound  fome  of  them  with  forefts,  and  others  with  fine 
cryftal  ; the  country,  however,  is  fertile  and  well  inhabited  ; 
many  of  the  mountains  are  cultivated,  and  are  no  lefs  pro* 
du&ive  than  the  molt  fertile  plains.  They  make  a very 
good  paper  in  this  city,  and  the  belt  candles  in  the  empire. 
N.  lat.  28  27'.  E.  long.  1 17°  44'. 

KOUANIN,  in  the  Chinefe  Language,  the  name  of  a 
tutelary  deity  of  women.  The  Chinefe  make  great  num- 
bers of  the  figures  of  this  deity  in  white  porcelain,  and 
lend  them  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  keep  them 
in  their  own  houfes.  The  figure  reprefents  a woman 
with  a child  in  her  arms.  The  women,  who  have  no 
children,  pay  a fort  of  adoration  to  thefe  images,  and 
fuppofe  the  deity  they  reprefent  to  be  of  power  to  make 
them  fruitful.  It  has  been  fuppofed,  by  many  Euro- 
peans, that  thefe  images  were  meant  to  reprefent  the 
Virgin  Mary,  with  our  Saviour  in  her  arms  ; but  this  is 
an  idle  opinion ; the  Chinefe  having  been  fond  of  this 
figure  in  all  times  that  we  have  an  account  of.  The  fta- 
tue  always  reprefents  a handfome  woman,  very  modeflly 
attired. 

KOVAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary;  16  miles 
N.W.  of  Biftritz. 

KOVARABAD,  a town  of  Great  Bucharia,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Balk  ; 90  miles  W.  of  Balk. 

KOUCHO,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Upper  Guinea,  on  the 
river  Scherbro  ; 36  miles  from  the  fea. 

KOUDJEH.  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  inNatolia  ; 48 
xfiles  W.  of  Kiutaja. 


KOUDRA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 27  mile? 
S of  Burwah. 

KOUDUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad  7 7 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Beder. 

KOUE-HOA,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  clafs,  in  the 
province  of  Yun-nan.  N.  lat  23  26'.  E.  long.  103°  56'- 

KOUEIT,  Grajn,  Cathem,  or  Kadhema,  a fea-port 
town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Lachfa,  fituated  in  a 
bay  of  the  Perfian  gulf,  and  governed  by  a fcheich,  who  is 
vafTal  to  the  fcheich  of  Lachfa,  but.occafionally  afpires  to 
independence.  Whenever  the  fcheich  of  Lachfa  advances 
with  his  army,  the  citizens  of  Koueit  retreat  with  their 
effects  into  the  little  ifland  of  Feludsje.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  occupied  in  fifhing,  and  particularly  for  pearls  ; 
in  which  bufinefs  they  are  faid  to  employ  more  than  800 
boats.  N.  lat.  27^  40'.  E.  long.  48°  10'. 

KOUEI-TE,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  clafs,  in  the 
province  of  Ho-nan,  fituated  in  an  extenfive  and  fertile 
plain,  between  two  large  rivers  ; but  in  order  to  render  it 
opulent,  it  wants  an  increafe  of  inhabitants  and  trade.  The 
air  is  pure,  and  the  fruits,  efpecially  oranges  and  pomegra- 
nates, are  excellent.  The  inhabitants  are  diftinguiflied  by 
their  mildnefs  and  hofpitality.  The  jurifdi&ion  of  this  city 
comprifes  feven  towns.  N.  lat.  34'  30'.  E.  long.  115'  29'- 

KOU-HISAR,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramaniaj. 

1 2 miles  N.W.  of  Akferai. 

KOVINSKOI,  Niznei,  Seed,  and  Vcrchnei,  towns  of 
Rufiia  : the  firft,  on  an  ifland  in  the  river  Kolima,  N.  lat. 
69°  40'.  E.  long.  156  24': — the  fecond,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Irkutlk,  on  the  Kolima,  N.  lat.  65°  5'.  E.  long- 
1 53°  141 : — the  laft,  in  the  fame  government,  on  the  fame 
river,  N.  lat.  66  15'.  E.  long.  149  14'. 

KOU  KOU,  or  Kougou,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Gaaga  ; the  refidence  of  a powerful  king  in  the 
twelfth  century. 

KOULIK,  in  Ornithology.  See  Ramphastos  Pipe- 
rivorus. 

IvOULI-KHAN,  Thamas,  or  Nadir  Sciiah,  in  Bio- 
graphy, was  born  in  the  province  of  Khorafan  : his  fathe? 
was  chief  of  a branch  of  the  Afghans,  which  rank  defeended 
to  Nadir  when  he  was  a minor,  but  his  uncle  ufurpedtha 
government.-  On  this  he  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the 
Beglerbeg,  governor  of  Mufcada,  in  Khorafan,  who  gave 
lfim  the  command  of  an  army  fent  againft  the  Tartars- 
Nadir,  on  this  occafion,  gave  lignal  proofs  of  his  prowefs 
and  military  {kill  ; he  gained  a complete  viftory  with  an 
inferior  force,  and  took,  the  Tartar  general  prifoner-  For 
this  able  conduit,  the  Beglerbeg  appeared  extremely  grate- 
ful, and,  at  firft,  treated  Nadir  with  great  diftinition,  but 
at  length  he  became  jealous  of  his  afpiring  fpirit,  and  re- 
fufed  to  promote  him  in  the  army  as  he  had  promifed,  and 
when  Nadir  complained  of  his  breach  of  faith,  he  caufed 
him  to  be  baftinadoed.  Driven  to  defperation,  he  joined  a 
banditti  of  robbers,  and  committed  great  ravages.  The 
Afghans  having  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Ifpahan,  and 
the  Turks  and  Mufcovites  ravaging  other  parts  of  Perfia, 
Schah  Thamas  applied  to  Nadir  for  afliftance.  He,  with- 
out hefitation,'  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  fchah  ; but 
one  of  his  firft  actions  was  to  murder  his  uncle  who  had* 
ufurped  his  title.  For  his  great  fervices  againft  the  Turks, 
he  was  ennobled  with  the  title  of  khan,  and  honoured  with 
other  diilin&ions  ; neverthelefs,  he  depofed  Thamas,  and 
placed  a fon  of  that  prince  on  the  throne  by  the  name  ot 
Abbas  III.  to  whom  he  became  regent.  Under  a prince,, 
fix  months  old  only,  Kouli-khan  meditated  to  be  the  real 
fovereign  of  Perfia.  He  difpofed  of  every  thing  according 
to  his  own  pleafure  : he  defeated  the  T urks,  and  obliged 
them  to  fue  for  peace.  Within,  a few  months  the  psinca 
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died,  and  Kouli-khan  was  eledled  to  the  vacant  throne,  and 
on  his  acceffion  affumed  the  name  of  Nadir  Shah.  His 
reign  was  marked  with  a high  degree  of  glory,  but  his  go- 
vernment was  to  the  laft  degree  defpotic.  In  the  year  1739, 
he  conquered  the  Mogul  empire,  making  himfelf  mailer  of 
Delhi,  where  he  acquired  immenfe  riches.  He  there  af- 
fumed  the  title  of  emperor  of  the  Indies,  but  difgraced 
himfelf  by  ordering  a maflacre  of  the  inhabitants  of  Delhi, 
in  revenge  for  an  iufult  offered  to  fome  of  the  troops.  The 
projedl  was  difcovered,  and  the  profcribed  party  aflembled 
with  a view  of  taking  revenge.  They  were  furrounded  by 
a powerful  army,  which  was  devoted  to  the  fchah.  It  was 
necefiary  to  force  a confidential  guard,  and  they  were  neither 
acquainted  with  the  lituation  cf  the  emperor’s  tent,  nor 
knew  how  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  red.  Defpair,  how- 
ever, enabled  them  to  furmount  every  obftacle.  Five  of 
them  rulhed  into  the  pavilion,  and  the  emperor  was  inffai.tly 
known  by  the  glitter  of  the  ornaments  with  which  he  was 
covered.  In  defending  himfelf  he  flew  two  of  the  con- 
fpirators,  when  a third  gave  him  a mortal  wound.  He 
exclaimed  “ fpare  me,  and  I will  pardon  all.”  “ No,”  re- 
plied the  fourth,  “ thou  hall:  never  (hewn  mercy  to  any,  and 
we  will  (hew  none  to  thee.”  They  then  difpatched  him, 
and  fevered  his  head  from  his  body.  This  event  took  place 
in  1747.  Univer.  Hill. 

KOUM,  in  Geography , a town  of  Thibet  ; 15  miles  N. 
of  Darrnadijira. 

KOUNDGI-AGHIZ,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  government  of  Sivas,  en  the  coaft  of  the  Black  fea  ; 13 
miles  N.W.  of  Samfoun. 

KOUNMEON,  a town  of  Birmah  ; 48  miles  N.  of  Ava. 
N.  lat.  22  33'.  E long.  97  56'. 

KOUPHOLITE,  in  Mineralogy.  See  Prehnite. 

KOURAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Natolia  ; 44  miles 
W.  of  Kiutaja. 

KOURATTY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad  ; 
15  miles  W.  of  Carmulla. 

KOURESTAN,  a town  of  Perfla,  in  Larillan  ; 36  miles 
S.  of  Tarem. 

KOURMA,  or  Kurma,  a fmall  town  of  Dar-Fur,  W. 
by  S.  of  Cobbc,  at  the  dillance  of  12  or  13  miles, 

KOVROF,  a town  of  Ruffia,  and  diffrift  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Volodimir,  on  the  river  Kliafma  ; 24  miles  E.  of 
Volodimir. 

KOUROU,  a river  of  Guiana,  which  runs  into  the  At- 
lantic, N.  lat.  J°  5'.  W.  long.  53  36'. 

KOUS.  See  Cous  and  Apollinis  Urbs. 

KOUSSIE,  a river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the  At- 
lantic, S.  lat.  30°  12'.  E.  long.  17-50'.  This  river  is 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

KOUSSIS.  See  Kaffers. 

KOUTA,  a town  of  Plindooftan,  in  Viffapour  ; 10  miles 
N.  of  Merritch. 

KOUXEURY,  in  Ichthyology,  a fifli  found  in  the  lakes  of 
South  America,  whofe  palate  is  employed  by  the  Indians 
for  polilhing  their  carvings  in  wood.  It  is  unknown  to  which 
genus  this  iilh  belongs. 

KOWAI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  province 
of  Adirbeitzan  ; 120  miles  W.  of  Tauris. 

KOWAL,  or  Cowal,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palati- 
nate of  Brzefc  ; 16  miles  E.  of  Brzefc. 

KOWAR,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bur- 
fali,  on  the  river  Gambia,  which  formerly  had  a large  traffic 
in  flaves. 

KOWARSKO,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
•f  Wilna  j jo  miles  N.  of  Wilkomierz. 
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KOWEL,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia ; 2S  mile? 
N.W.  of  Lucko. 

KOWERO,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Kuopio  ; 80  miles  E.S  E,  of  Kuopio. 

KOWNO,  or  Kowie,  a towm  of  Lithuania,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  Troki,  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Wilna  and 
Nicmen,  containing  eleven  churches,  one  of  which  is  La- 
theran  ; 40  miles  N.W.  of  Troki.  N.  lat.  540  54'.  E. 
long.  23  45'- 

KOWRA,  a town  of  Birmah  ; eight  miles  N.  of  Rav- 
nangong. 

KOWRAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat  ; 10 
miles  S.  of  Gogo. 

KOWROWA,  a village  in  Karakakooa  bay,  rendered 
infamous  by  the  murder  of  captain  Cook.  See  Cook,  and 
Karakakooa. 

KOYAHT,  a fmall  American  ifle,  at  the  S.  end  of 
Walhington’s  ifle,  at  the  entrance  of  a llrait  feparating  a 
fmall  ifle  from  the  largelt. 

KOYDANOW,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Minflc  ; 16  miles  S.W.  of  Minllc. 

KOZAK,  John  Sophronius,  m Biography,  a phyfician 
of  fome  celebrity,  was  a native  of  Bohemia,  and  pradtifed 
his  profeffion  at  Bremen  during  a feries  of  forty-five  years, 
and  died  there  on  the  30th  of  January  1685,  at  the  age  of 
82.  He  was  an  admirer  of  Robert  Fludd,  the  rofycrucian, 
and  adopted  many  of  his  fanciful  notions  i:i  his  writings. 
He  left  the  following  works : “ Difcurfus  Phylici  quatuor, 
de  rerum  naturalium  principiis,  de  generationum  et  tranf- 
plantationnm  modis,  morborum  caufis  et  fpeciebus,  methodo 
curationum,”  Bremen,  1631. — “ Anatomia  vitalis  Micro- 
cofmi,”  ibid.  1636. — “ Trail  at  us  fpagyrici  de  Phlebotomis 
et  de  Fontanellis,”  ibid.  1655. — “ Tradlatus  Medicus  de 
Sale,  ejufdentque  in  corpore  huntano  refolutionibus  falutaribus 
etnoxiis,”  Francfort,  1663. — “Tradlatus  deHtemorrhagia,” 
Ulm,  166 6.  Eloy.  Dirt.  Hid. 

KOZANGRODEK,  in  Geography , a town  of  Lithu- 
ania, in  the  palatinate  of  Brzefc  ; 42  miles  E.  of  Pinflc. 

KOZAR,  a town  of  Perlia,  in  the  province  of  Adir- 
beitzan ; 75  miles  W.  of  Tabris. 

KOZDAR,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Can- 
dahar,  on  the  borders  of  Perlia  ; 180  miles  S.S.E.  of  Can<- 
dahar.  N.  lat.  30°  30'.  E.  long.  67  15'. 

KOZELSK,  a town  cf  Ruffia,  and  diflridl.  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Kaluga,  feated  on  the  left  fide  of  the  fmall 
river  Shifdra,  which  falls  into  the  Octa  ; 36  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Kaluga. 

KOZELUCPI,  John  Anthony,  in  Biography,  mufic 
diredlor  in  the  Metropolitan  church  at  Prague,  was  born  at 
Wellwarn,  in  Bohemia,  1738.  He  ttudied  and  lived  pri- 
vately many  years  at  Prague,  long  before  he  obtained  any  pro- 
feffional  honours  or  preferment.  His  lirll  advancement  was 
to  the  place  of  chapel-mailer  of  Chrift-chureh,  and  the  next, 
in  1784,  was  that  of  organiit  of  the  dan  kirk  or  cathedral. 
He  afterwards  diflinguiflicd  himfelf  as  a compofer  both  for 
the  church  and  theatre.  Among  his  productions  for  the 
latter  are  his  Italian  operas  of  Demofoonte,  and  Aleifandro 
nell’  Indie,  by  which  he  very  much  increafed  his  reputation. 
It  is  a pity,  fays  Gerber  (Mufical  Lexicon  J that  more  of  his 
works  haye  not  been  publilhed  ! 

Kozeluch,  Leopold,  a celebrated  harpfichord-malter 
and  compofer  for  that  inllrument  at  Vienna,  was  born  at 
Wellwarn  in  1753.  He  had  learned  the  principles  of  mufic 
regularly  at  18  years  old,  and  the  art  of  finging.  At  19, 
he  wras  brought  to  Prague,  w'here  he  ftudied  at  the  fame 
time  compoiition  and  the  harpfichord.  But  before  he  was 
18,  he  produced  fpecimens  of  his  genius  and  talents.  In 
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1771,  he  publilhed  his  firft  eflay  at  compofition,  in  a ballet 
for  the  Prague  playhoufe.  This  was  followed  by  24  others 
and  two  pantomimes.  After  this  he  was  invited  to  Vienna, 
where  he  ellablilhed  himfelf,  and  whence  his  fame  and  works 
were  circulated  all  over  Europe,  with  thofe  of  Vanhal, 
Hadyn,  and  Mozart.  His  flyle  is  more  eafy  than  that  of 
Emanuel  Bach,  Haydn,  or  Mozart ; it  is  natural,  graceful, 
and  flowing,  without  imitating  any  great  model,  as  almod 
all  his  contemporaries  have  done.  His  modulation  is  natural 
and  pleafing,  and  what  critics  of  the  old  fchool  would  allow 
to  be  warrantable.  His  rhythm  is  well  phrafed,  his  accents 
well  placed,  and  harmony  pure.  He  publilhed  20  or  30 
different  fets  of  harpflehord  and  piano-forte  fonatas,  foine 
with  and  fome  without  accompaniments,  which  were  not 
only  in  high  favour  with  the  ladies  of  Vienna,  but  with 
female  dilettanti  all  over  Europe.  The  adagios  and  violin 
accompaniments  to  all  his  pieces  have  been  univerfaily  ad- 
mired. If  any  one  fet  of  his  fonatas  was  more  in  favour  at 
Vienna  than  another,  it  was  his  12th  fet.  He  was  the  firft 
in  Vienna  who  publifhed  duets  for  two  performers  on  one- 
keyed  inftruments,  and  feveral  of  them  are  excellent.  Pie 
publifhed  likewife  a duet  for  two  harpfichords,  or  piano- 
fortes, with  many  concertos  for  the  harplichord  a grand 
orcheflra. 

Nor  has  he  confined  himfelf  to  inflrumental  mufic  ; he 
has  fet  a French  comic  opera,  Le  Muret ; Didone  abbando- 
nata,  a ferious  opera  in  Italian  ; Mofes  in  Egypt,  a grand 
oratorio,  in  Italian,  1787,  the  bell  for  the  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  decayed  muficians,  that  had  been  compofed  for  that 
fociety.  The  fame  year  he  was  engaged,  by  a fociety  of  150 
fubferibers,  to  compofe  for  the  Italian  opera  : and  for  the 
national  theatre,  or  German  playhoufe,  he  compofed  airs, 
cantatas,  and  ballets  without  end.  In  1781,  on  the  death 
of  the  emprefs  queen,  he  compofed  the  mufic  to  a very 
pathetic  dirge.  Jofeph  and  his  Brethren,  a cantata,  with 
a harpflehord  accompaniment  only.  Pfeifel’s  cantata  for  Mad. 
Paradis,  his  fcholsr  in  1784,  with  innumerable  leffons  and 
concertos  exprefsly  for  that  blind  but  admirable  performer  ; 
13  fongs  to  German  words,  and  cantatas  in  Italian,  with 
accompaniments  for  two  French  horns,  two  violins,  hautbois, 
tenor,  and  bafe ; throe  fymphonies,  various  fets  of  trios, 
and  quartets  ; two  concertos  for  clarinets,  and  two  for  the 
violoncello. 

KOZIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia  ; 
24  miles  S.  of  Lucko. 

KOZEAN,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Rako- 
nitz  ; 12  miles  S.W  of  Rakonitz. 

KOZLOV.  See  Koxlof. 

KOZMODEMI  ANSK,  or  Kusmodemiansk,  a town 
of  Ruflia,  and  dillridd  of  the  government  of  Kazan  or  Cafan, 
on  the  Volga;  100  miles  N.W.  of  Kazan. 

KOZU,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Volhymia; 
56  miles  E.  of  Lucko. 

KRABBEN,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the 
coall  of  Guiana  N.  lat.  o 10'.  W.  long.  57  50'. 

KRAFT,  George  Wolfgand,  in  Biography , a cele- 
brated mathematician,  was  born  at  Dutlingen,  where  his 
father  was  pallor.  He  received  a good  education,  but  ap- 
plied himfelf  chiefly  to  geometry  and  natural  philosophy,  in 
which  he  made  great  progrefs  under  the  celebrated  Bulfinger, 
whofe  friendfliip  and  patronage  he  enjoyed.  In  172s,  he 
took  his  degree  of  mailer  of  arts,  and  almoll  immediately 
fet  out  for  Peterlburgh,  and  was  appointed  teacher,  in  that 
city,  of  mathematics  in  the  New  0 liege,  founded  by  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences.  At  the  end  ot  five  years, 
he  was  appointed  a profeflor  of  natural  philofophy.  He 
was , in  confequence  of  his  great  reputation,  recalled  to  his 


native  country,  which  obliged  him  to  folicit  permiflion  to 
refign  his  profefTovlhip.  This  was  accompanied  with  the 
raoll  diltinguilhed  tellimonies  of  high  elleem  ; the  academy 
eledted  him  an  honorary  member,  and  fettled  upon  him  a 
handfome  penfion.  He  quitted  Peterlburgh  in  1744,  and 
arrived  at  Tubingen,  where  he  entered  on  his  office  as  pro- 
felfor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy,  which  he  re- 
tained till  his  death  in  1754.  He  was  author  of  many  very 
valuable  works,  among  which  are  “ Inllitutiones  Geometria: 
fublimioris  ;”  “ Pradedliones  Academics;  publics?  in  Phyfi- 
cam  Theoreticam  “ De  vera  experimentorum  Phyficorum 
conllitutione  “ De  Hydrollatices  Principiis  generahbus.” 

KRAGG  Stone,  a rock  found  near  Belfalt,  belonging 
to  the  fletztrapp  formation,  but  which,  together  with  thole 
rocks  called  wacke  and  mullen,  is  kept  didindl  from 
bafalt  by  Mr.  Kirwan,  who  gives  the  following  deferiptiois 
of  the  kragg  (lone.  Colour  greyifh-red  or  reddifh-grey, 
exceeding  porous : the  pores  often  filled  with  various  cryflal- 
lizations.  Luflre  and  tranfparency  none.  Fradlure  uneven 
and  earthy  ; fragments  2 ; hardnefs  from  5 to  7.  Spec, 
grav.  2.314.  Feels  rough  and  harffi  ; gives  a yellowiffi- 
grey  llreak.  At  13S  it  melted  into  a reddilh-brown  porce- 
lain mals.  It  is  often  mixed  with  globules  of  magnetic 
iron-done,  which  adds  cotiliderably  to  its  fpecilic  weight. 

Wacke,  mullen,  and  kragg  (Mr.  Kirwan  adds)  have 
been  by  moll  writers  confounded  with  wdiat  he  conliders  as. 
trap  ; but  their  colour,  fpecilic  gravity,  and  fulibility.,  (hew, 
that  they  mud  be  diflinguifliet,. 

KRAGLIKIU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Moldavia;  95* 
mi  es  N N.W,  of  Jaffy. 

KRAGOJEVA,  "a  town  of  Servia  ; 45  miles  N.E.  of 
Novibafar. 

KRAGOWATZ,  a town  of  Servia  ; 30  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Belgrade. 

KRAKA,  a town  of  Walachia,  on  a confiderable  lake, 
that  communicates  with  the  Danube  ; 30  miles  S.S.E.  oT 
Bucharell.  N.  lat.  440  c'.  E.  long.  26 A 

KRAKAN,  a fmall  illand  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothhia.  N.  lat.  63°  30'.  E.  long.  19°  33'. 

KRAKATOA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  flraits  of  Sunda. 
S.  lat.  6 &.  E.  long.  105°  21'. 

KRAKAW,  or  Krako,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Meck- 
lenburg, on  a lake  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Guitrow. 

KRAKEN,  in  Zoology , a marine  animal  of  mod  flupen- 
dous  magnitude,  faid  to  have  been  feen  in  the  northern  feas, 
and  particularly  near  the  coads  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  The 
exillence  of  fuch  an  enormous  creature  is  attelled  by  bifhop 
Pontoppidan,  who,  in  his  “ Natural  Hidory  of  Norway,” 
affords  an  entertaining,  if  not  a very  fatisfadlory  and  accu- 
rate, account  of  this  furprifing  creature.  From  his  details 
we  learn  the  kraken  lies  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  fea,  in 
eighty  or  one  hundred  fathoms  water,  and  at  fome  leagues 
from  land.  This  mighty,  and  as  it  leems  unwieldy  mafs  of 
animated  fubdar.ee,  very  rarely  rifes  near  the  furface  ; when 
it  does^,  the  calmed  fea  becomes  troubled  to  a vail  didance 
around  it,  the  heaving  billows  point  out  the  more  immediate 
fpace  in  which  it  will  emerge,  and  when  it  has  rifen,  thofe 
parts  vifible  above  the  furface  of  the  water  alfume  the 
afpeft  of  fo  many  iflands,  variable  in  dimenfions  as  well  as 
Ihape,  at  every  motion  of  the  kraken.  The  form  of  this 
enormous  being  is  compared  to  that  of  a crab  ; the  back 
or  upper  part,  (fo  far  as  can  be  probably  edimated,)  is  faid 
to  be  a mde  and  a half  in  circumference,  (or,  as  fome  affirm, 
even  more.)  Its  limbs,  and  of  thefe  it  is  furnilhed  with 
feveral,  are  truly  gigantic,  appearing,  when  elevated  above 
the  water,  as  thick  and  long  as  the  mads  of  veflels  of  a mo- 
derate fize,  and  are  belides.endowed  with  fo  much  drength, 
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•that  witTi  one  of  thefe  it  can  fcize  on  boats  and  the  fmaller 
kinds  of  veffels,  and  draw  them  under  water.  The  defcent 
of  this  monfter  from  the  furface  of  the  fea  to  the  bottom,  is 
laid  alfo  to  be  not  lefs  terrible  than  its  rifing,"  fince  it  occa- 
fions  a fwell  and  whirlpool  fo  violent  and  irrefiftible,  that 
■fhips  of  the  largeft  burthen,  drawn  within  its  vortex,  inevita- 
bly fink  into  the  abyfs  of  the  waters,  and  fink  to  rife  no 
more. 

Thefe,  and  various  other  circumftances  equally  calculated 
to  excite  aftonifhment,  are  related  of  the  kraken  by  the 
learned  prelate  before  mentioned,  the  particulars  of  which 
have  been  differently  received,  many  having  placed  an  im- 
plicit confidence  in  his  relations,  and  others  as  ftrenuoully 
■determining  to  rejedt  them  as  tales  unworthy  of  belief.  In 
jufttcc  to  Pontoppidan,  we  fhould  obferve,  however,  that 
though  we  are  principally  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
kraken  to  this  writer,  it  muff  be  underftood  that  the  exift- 
-ence  of  fuck  an  animal  as  the  kraken  is  not  teftified  on  his 
■authority  alone  ; nor  is  it  in  his  volumes  only  that  details  fo 
marvellous  have  appeared  ; his  accounts  in  general  are  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  corroborated  by  feveral  northern 
writers,  and  with  fuch  internal  evidence  of  truth,  that  we 
cannot  rejedt  their  reports  as  wholly  fabulous,  or  conceive 
the  kraken  to  be  the  mere  creature  of  fidfion.  Still  we  muff 
receive  their  obfervations  deliberately;  we  may,  and  certainly 
-do,  on  their  veracity,  admit  the  probable  exiitence  of  a ma- 
rine animal;  fuch  as  the  kraken  is  defcribed,  of  a fize  very 
far  furpaffing  that  of  the  whale,  and  confequently,  of  any 
animal  at  prefent  known,  but  here  we  paufe  ; we  have  yet 
to  be  informed  how  far  the  truth  has  really  been  exaggerated 
as  to  the  adfual  magnitude,  and  powers  of  this  tremendous 
creature.  As  to  the  nature  of  this  being,  that  particular 
appears  to  be  pretty  clearly  defined  ; we  have  little  doubt, 
if  any  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  confeffedly  imperfedt 
■defcriptions  left  us  by  different  authors,  that  it  is  a creature 
by  no  means  analogous  either  to  the  whale  tribe,  or  any 
kinds  of  fiffies  ; it  is  affuredly,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the 
mollufca  order  or  family  of  worms  peculiar  to  the  fea. 
Denys  Montfort,  a writer  who  feems  to  have  confidered  its 
mature  with  attention,  believes  it  to  be  a fort  of  fepia,  an 
idea  not  improbable,  or  perhaps  rather,  ffiould  fortune  ever 
favour  the  naturalift  fo  far  as  to  decide  the  point  in  queftion, 
it  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  medufae  tribe;  this  we  fuggeft, 
though  we  ffiould  ffill  rather  be  inclined  to  imagine  it  an 
animal  of  a diftindl  genus  not  at  prefent  afcertained,  as  being 
moft  likely  partaking  in  fome  degree  of  the  charadters  both 
of  the  genera  Sepia,  and  Medusa,  and  yet  not  ftridlly  ap_ 
pertaining  to  either.  See  Sepia  and  Medusa. 

KRAKO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro 
■vince  of  Upland  ; 17  miles  N.  of  Upfal. 

KRAKON,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia.  N.  lat.  6i~  33'.  E.  long.  170  9'. 

KRALAM,  a town  of  Bofnia,  near  the  river  Mifna  ; 34 
miles  S.  of  Serajo. 

KRALITZ,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  01- 
tnutz  ; 8 miles  S.  of  Olmutz. 

KRALOVAVELIKA,  a town  of  Sclavonia  ; 30  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Pofzega. 

KRALOWIDWUR,  or  Koniginhof,  a town  of  Bo- 
hemia, in  the  circle  of  Konigingratz,  on  the  Elbe  ; 13  miles 
N-  of  Konigingratz. 

KRALOWITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Rakonitz;  13  miles  S.W.  of  Rakonitz. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Czaflau ; 16  miles  S.W.  of 
Czaflau. 

KRAMER,  in  Biography.  See  the  next  article. 

IkRAMERIA,  in  Botany,  received  its  name  from  Lin- 


naeus, in  commemoration  of  two  German  botanifts,  Job* 
George  Henry  Kramer,  the  father,  and  William  Henry, 
the  fon,  both  of  whom  flourilhed  towards  the  middle  of 
the  laft  century.  The  former,  a phyfician  to  the  army, 
publiffied  at  Drefden,  in  1728,  an  anomalous  arrangement 
of  plants,  partly  by  the  fyffem  of  Rivinus,  and  partly  by 
that  of  Tournefort,  dividing  them  according  to  the  months 
in  which  they  flower.  This  fame  book,  amended  and  en- 
larged, was  reprinted  at  Vienna  in  1744,  interfperfed  with 
various  remarks  upon  the  technical  terms  of  botany,  anec- 
dotes of  what  happened  to  the  author  in  various  journeys, 
and,  according  to  Haller,  many  fabulous  abfurdities.  He 
was  alfo  author  of  other  botanical  tradts. — The  latter  (Wil- 
liam Henry)  publiffied  at  Vienna,  in  17 56,  a catalogue  of 
the  animals  and  plants  of  Auftria. — Linn,  in  Loefl.  It.  193. 
Gen.  63.  Schreb.  86.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  693.  Mart. 
Mill.  Didl.  v.  3.  Juff.  423.  (Ixine  ; Loefl.  MSS.)  — 
Clafs  and  order,  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  uncertain, 
poflibly  Lomeutacea,  Linn.  Leguminofa,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  reformed.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  x>f  four  or 
five  oblong,  acute,  unequal,  fpreading  leaves,  internally 
coloured,  deciduous.  Cor.  irregular,  much  fliorter  than  the 
calyx,  of  five  petals  ; the  three  uppermoff  with  long  claws, 
reflexed,  and  a fmall  ovate  limb,  which  is  fometirr.es  wanting 
in  the  middle  one  ; two  lowermoft  ovate,  concave,  feflile, 
at  each  fide  of  the  germen,  fcarcely  fpreading,  much  Ihorter 
than  the  others.  Stam.  Filaments  four,  at  the  upper  fide 
of  the  germen,  awl-fliaped,  parallel,  afeending,  two  of  them 
rather  Ihorter  than  the  reft  ; anthers  terminal,  fmall,  ovate, 
eredt,  opening  by  two  terminal  pores.  Pijl.  Germen  fu- 
perior,  feflile,  ovate  ; ftyle  awl-fhaped,  afeending,  nearly 
equal  to  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  Ample,  acute.  Peric.  Legume  ? 
globofe,  of  one  cell,  not  burfting,  armed  on  all  fides  with 
barbed  projedling  briftles.  Seed  folitary,  ovate,  hard, 
fmooth. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  four  or  five  leaves.  Petals  five  ; the 
three  uppermoff  with  long  claws  ; two  lowermoft  feflile, 
ovate.  Fruit  globofe,  prickly,  of  one  cell.  Seed  folitary. 

Obf.  It  does  not  appear  that  Linnasus  ever  faw  this 
genus  ; all  that  he  fays  of  it  being  taken,  not  very  exadlly, 
from  Loefling  ; nor  is  there  a fpecimen  in  his  herbarium. 
Neither  does  Mutis  feem  to  have  known  any  thing  of  it, 
when  he  fent  Linnaeus  a defeription  of  the  Acana,  Mant. 
2.  143,  under  the  denomination  of  “ Kramerla  ajjinis  for 
thefe  two  genera  have  nothing  in  common,  except  a flight 
coincidence  in  their  artificial  charadlers,  not  founded  in  na- 
ture. This  Acicna  indeed  was  never  feen  by  Linnxus,  being 
adopted  entirely  from  his  friend’s  account.  It  is,  with 
great  judgment,  referred  by  Juflieu  to  his  own  natural  order 
of  Rofacea,  after  Anclflrum , with  which  Kramerla  has  no  re- 
lationlhip  whatever. — The  defeription  and  figure  of  a fe- 
cond  fpecies  of  Kramerla,  in  Cavanilles,  have  enabled  us  to 
form  fome  idea  of  its  natural  affinities,  hitherto  left  in  the 
dark,  as  well  as  to  venture  on  a reformation  of  its  generic 
characters  ; though  all  this  is  done  from  the  above  autho- 
rities alone,  without  infpeclion  of  any  fpecimens.  The  genus 
in  queftion  will  not  conveniently  go  into  any  of  Jullieu’s 
prefent  fedtions  of  the  Leguminofa,  but  a comparifon  of  its 
anthers  with  thole  of  Cajfia,  its  hard  ovate  feed,  and  its 
anomalous  corolla,  will,  we  prefume,  confirm  thofe  more 
obvious  indications  which  have  led  us  to  the  above  conclufion, 
notwithftanding  the  ftrange  and  peculiar  feed-veffe). 

Only  two  fpecies  have  hitherto  been  defcribed  by  authors,, 
both  natives  of  South  America. 

1.  K.  Ixina.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  177. — Leaves  all  Ample.  Calyx 
four-cleft. — Gathered  by  Loefling  near  the  town  of  Comana, 
on  the  coalt  of  the  Caracaos,  latitude  about  io°  S.  The 
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inhabitants  call  it  Cardillo  Breve,  or  rather,  as  we  prefiime, 
Cardillo  Breva,  Teafel  Fig,  from  the  fhape  of  the  fruit  and 
its  barbed  bridles.  Whether  there  be  any  thing  vifcid  in 
its  habit,  which  might  induce  its  difcoverer  to  adopt  the 
Greek  name  Ixine,  does  not  appear  from  his  defcription 
here  fubjoined.  “ Roots  fibrous.  Stems  fhrubby,  procum- 
bent in  their  lower  part,  and  fpreading  every  way,  but  foon 
afcending  and  wand-like  their  branches  fcattered  and  ereft. 
Leaves  alternate,  lanceolate  ; the  upper  ones  linear,  acute, 
nearly  feflile.  Flowers  alternate,  in  a terminal  (leafy)  cinder, 
their  dalks  axillary,  furnifhed  about  the  middle  with  two 
fmall  acute  linear  brafteas.  Calyx  of  a rofy  purp'e.  Upper 
petals  pale  at  the  tips,  lower  ones  rugofe,  dark  purple.  The 
plant  itfelf  is  of  a brownifli  hoary  hue.’’ 

2.  K.  eytifoides.  Cavan.  Ic.  v 4.  61.  t.  390.— Leaves  ter- 
nate  ; the  floral  ones  fimple.  Calyx  five-cleft.  — Found  by 
Lewis  Nee,  near  the  town  of  Cimapan  in  New  Spain,  efpe- 
cially  on  the  hill  commonly  called  del carpintero , bearing  flowers 

and  fruit  in  September The  Jlem  is  fhrubby,  three  feet 

high,  with  a grey  bark  ; its  branches  numerous,  alternate, 
downy  when  young.  Leaves  alternate,  on  longifh,  downy, 
comprefled  foot-dalks,  ternate  ; leaflets  elliptical,  feflile,  en- 
tire, downy.  Flowers  forming  a fimple  duller  at  the  end 
of  each  branch,  with  a fimple  elliptic-lanceolate  leaf  at  the 
bafe  of  each  of  their  dalks,  and  a pair  of  fmaller  ones 
above  the  middle,  the  dalks  all  fingle-flowered,  rather  longer 
than  the  leaves,  and  downy.  Calyx  externally  downy,  in- 
ternally of  a violet  red.  Stamens  equal,  red,  inferted  into 
the  receptacle,  all  at  the  upper  fide  of  the  germen,  and 
within  the  upper  petals,  which  latter  therefore  cannot,  as 
Cavandles  fuggeds,  be  abortive  filaments.  The  lower  petals 
are  dark  violet ; the  central  one  of  the  three  upper  is  elon- 
gated, taper-pointed,  and  recurved,  not  dilated  at  the  fum- 
init  like  the  others.  Germen  hairy.  Fruit  globular,  the 
lize  ot  a currant,  downy,  muricated  on  all  fides  with  longifh 
projecting  bridles,  barbed  at  their  points  only  with  three  or 
four  (harp  reflexed  teeth.  S. 

KR  AMERSKY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in 
the  province  of  Ermeland  ; 15  miles  S.  of  Heilfberg. 

KRANICHFELD,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Altenburg ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Erfurt.  N.  lat. 
50°  43'.  E.  long.  u°  4'. 

IvRANOWITZ,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Troppau  ; 11  miles  N.E.  of  Troppau.  N.  lat.  49°  55'. 
E.  long.  18’’. 

KRANTZ,  Alrert,  in  Biography , a native  of  Ham- 
burgh, of  whofe  early  life  we  have  no  information,  became 
profefTor  of  canon  law  and  theology  in  the  univerfity  of 
Rollock,  and  afterwards  red  or  of  it  about^he  year  1482. 
He  took  his  degree  of  doftor  of  divinity  in  1490,  and  then 
removing  to  Hamburgh  was  clefted  dean  of  the  cathedral 
there.  He  obtained  great  reputation  for  his  abilities  and 
prudence,  and  was  confulted  on  various  occafions.  Of  fuch 
confequence  was  his  opinion  reckoned,  that  in  the  year  15CO, 
the  king  of  Denmark  and  the  duke  of  Holdein  made  him 
their  umpire  in  a difpute  with  the  people  of  Dithmarlh. 
He  died  in  15 17,  leaving  behind  him  a charafter  for  inte- 
grity and  induilry  in  his  refearche;.  His  works  are,  “ Chro- 
nica Regnornm  Aquiloniorum  Daniae,  Sueciae,  Norvegiae 
“ Vandalia,  five  Hifloria  de  Vandalorum  origine  “ Me- 
tropo  is,  five  Hidoria  Ecclefiadica  de  Saxonia.”  Moreri. 

KRAPERNA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruflia,  and 
diflrift  of  the  government  of  Tula. 

KRAPINA,  a town  of  Croatia  ; 8 miles  W.  of  Agram. 

KRAPPITZ,  or  Krzapkowitz,  a town  of  Silefia,  in 
the  principality  of  Oppeln,  near  the  Ober  ; 12  miles  S.  of 
Oppcln.  N.  lat.  50  25'.  E.  long.  17  ’ 52'. 
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KRAS,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Lublin  ; 
26  miles  S.  of  Lublin, 

KRASILOW,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia ; 18 
miles  W.  of  Condantinow. 

KRASCHENINN1KOVIA,  in  Botany,  a genus 
formed  by  Guldenftasdt,  Nov.  Comm.  Petrop.  v.  16.  551, 
of  the  Axyris  Ceratoides  of  Linnteus,  and  which  is  retained 
in  Schreber’s  Genera  633  under  the  name  of  Diotis.  Qf 
the  propriety  of  its  ellablifhment  we  have  fome  doubts, 
having  never  examined  the  living  plant,  nor  traced  the  pro- 
grefs  from  the  flower  to  the  fruit.  It  poflibly,  however, 
bears  the  fame  analogy  to  Axyris  that  Atriplex  does  to  Che- 
nopodium. 

IvRASNE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Braclaw  ; 24  miles  N.W  of  Braclaw. 

KRASNEPOL,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Podolia ; 32 
miles  N.E.  of  Kaminiecz. 

KRASNOBORSK,  a town  of  Ruflia,  and  diftrict  of 
the  government  of  Vologda,  in  the  province  of  Veliki-Uf- 
ting,  on  the  left  fide  of  the  Dwina ; 60  miles  N.N.W.  of 
U ding. 

KRASNOBROD,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Belcz  ; 28  miles  W.  of  Belcz. 

KRASNOI,  a town  of  Ruflia,  and  diflrift  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Smolenlko,  on  a rivulet  which  falls  into  the 
Dnieper;  28  miles  S.W.  of  Smolenlko. 

KRASNOIAR,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Upha  ; 16  miles  N.N.W.  of  Upha. 

KRASNOIARK,  a town  of  Ruflia,  and  diflrift  of 
the  government  of  Kolyvan,  on  the  Yenifei,  where  it  re- 
ceives the  Katcha:  it  was  built  in  1618,  furrounded  with 
palifades,  fmall  towers,  and  fome  batteries.  The  inhabit- 
ants, who  occupy  about  350  houfes,  principally  trade  in 
cattle,  horfes,  and  furs ; 100  miles  S.  of  Enifeilk.  N.  fet. 
56k  E.  long.  96"  14'. 

KRASNOIARSKAIA,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Irkutlk,  near  the  conflux  of  the  Oka  and  An- 
gara ; 64  miles  W.S.W.  of  Uimfk. 

KR  ASNOI-KHOLM,  a town  of  Ruflia,  and  didrift  of 
the  government  of  Tver,  on  the  river  Schoea,  which  falls 
into  the  Mologa  ; 60  miles  N.  of  Tver. 

KRASNOKUTSK,  a town  of  Ruflia,  and  didrift  of 
the  government  of  Kharkof,  or  Charcov,  on  the  Merlo  ; 
40  miles  W.S.W.  of  Kharkov  ; which  fee. 

KRASNOSLAW,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatiua'.e 
of  Chelm  ; 26  miles  S.S.W  of  Chelm. 

KRASNOSLOBODSK,  a town  of  Ruflia,  and  didrift 
of  the  government  of  Penza,  on  the  Mokvka,  or  Moflcva  ; 
84  miles  N.W.  of  Penza. 

KRASNOUFIMSK,  a town  of  Ruflia,  and  difirift  of 
the  government  of  Perm,  on  the  Upha  ; 96  miles  S.E.  of 
Perm. 

KRASOIJAR,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Caucafus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga  ; 16  miles  N.  of 
AArachan. 

KRASUKKA,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  65°  22'.  E.  long.  240  46'. 

KRASUPOL,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Braclaw  ; fix  mile 
E.  of  Braclaw. 

KRASZNA,  a town  of  Hungary,  on  a river  of  the  fame 
name,  which  runs  into  the  Samos  ; 16  miles  S.  ot  Zatnnar. 

KRAUPEN,  or  Krupka,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Leitmcritz  ; 14  miles  W.N.W  . ot  Leitmcntz.  N. 
lat.  50’ 41'.  E.  long.  1 30  54/. 

KRAUS,  Martin,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  fcholar  in 
polite  literature,  the  fon  of  a Lutheran  clergyman,  was  bora 
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in  1526,  at  Grebern,  in  the  bifliopric  of  Bamberg.  He  re- 
ceived his  clafiical  education  at  Ulm,  where  he  acquitted 
hinifelf  with  fo  much  credit,  that  the  magillrates  of  the  city 
allowed  hrn  a pcnfion  to  a(THl  him  in  his  future  ftudies.  He 
went  to  Strafburg,  and  added  to  his  former  acquifitions 
theology  and  the  Hebrew  language.  He  afterwards  under- 
took the  direction  of  the  public  fchool  at  Memmingen, 
which  he  rendered  celebrated  by  adopting  the  methods  pur- 
fued  at  Strafburg.  In  1559,  he  was  appointed  profeflbr  of 
moral  philofophy  and  the  Greek  language  at  the  univerfity 
of  Tubingen,  where  he  relided  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1607.  He  published  a great  number  of 
works,  grammatical  and  critical,  with  orations,  Greek  and 
Latin,  but  his  molt  valuable  publication  is  entitled  “ Turco- 
G recite  libri  octo,’’  containing  an  excellent  collection  of 
pieces  relative  to  modern  Greece,  with  the  language  and  li- 
terature of  which  he  was  well  acquainted.  He  was  author 
likewife  of  AnnalesSuevici,  ab  initio  rerum  ad  annum,  1 594.” 
A very  fhort  time  before  his  deceafe,  and  forelceing  that 
the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand,  he  gave  an  entertain- 
ment to  the  academical  body,  and  prefented  to  them,  as  a 
memorial  of  his  efteem,  a valuable  gold  goblet.  Moreri. 

KRAUTHEIM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  on 
the  Jaxt  ; 34  miles  N.  of  Heilbronn. 

K R AAV,  JJlhmus  of,  the  narrow  part  of  Lower  Siam, 
between  the  Indian  lea  and  the  gulf  of  Siam,  about  70 
miles  wide.  N.  lat.  90  to  I2'\  E.  long.  98°  20'  to  99  ; 30'. 

KRAYSK,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Wilna  ; 84  miles  E.  ofWilna. 

K REESE.  See  Ciiisse. 

KREIBITSCH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Leitmeritz  ; 24  miles  N.N.E.  of  Leitme- 
ritz. 

KREMENTCHUK,  a town  of  Rufiia,  and  diftrift  of 
the  government  of  Catharinenflaf  or  Ekaterinoflav,  on  the 
Dnieper;  38  miles  W.N.W,  of  Ekaterinoflav.  N.  lat. 
49  . E.  long.  33 J 10'. 

KREMINIEK,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia ; 36 
miles  S.  of  Lucko. 

KREMPE,  a fmall  tcvvn  of  Holflcin,  formerly  fituated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  (Irongly  fortified,  but  now 
only  remarkable  for  the  height  of  its  fteep’c,  which  fervc-s 
as  a mark  for  feamen,  litnated  between  Itzehoe  and  Gluck- 
ftadt  ; 3 miles  N.  of  the  latter. 

KREMSIER  or  Kkomerziz,  a town  of  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Prerau,  on  the  Morawa,  belonging  to  the 
bilhop  of  Olmutz  ; 1 7 miles  S.  of  Olmutz.  N.  lat.  49 ' 1 7'. 
E.  long.  170  2o’. 

KREMSMINSTER,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 12  miles  W. 
of  Steyr. 

KRENENSKAIA,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  country 
of  the  Coflacks,  near  the  Don;  216  miles  N.  E.  of 
Azoph. 

KRESABAD,  a town  of  Hiudooftan,  in  Bundelcund  ; 
28  miles  S.S  W.  of  Pannah. 

KRESTA,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  S.  coaft  of  Nova 
Zembla,  in  the  ftraits  of  Waignts.  N.  lat.  70°  32'.  E. 
long.  59°  20'. 

Kresta,  St.,  a gulf  or  bay  of  Rufiia,  in  the  north  part 
of  the  Anadirfkaia  gulf.  N.  lat.  Of  20'  to  65  40’.  E. 
long  180°  34'  to  1810  24'. 

KRESTIAK,  an  ifland  in  the  Frozen  fea,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lena,  of  a triangular  form,  having  its 
mean  diameter  about  12  miles.  N.  lat.  77°  42'.  E. 
long.  16  ’ 14'. 

KREUPEL,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  W,  coafl  of 
Borneo.  N.  lat.  3 '47^.  E.  long.  1 2 2 31  25'. 
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KREUSBACH,  a town  of  Auftria;  9 miles  S S.E. 
of  St.  Polten. 

KREUTZBURG,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Polotfk,  on  the  Dura  ; 60  miles  E.S.E.  of  Riga. 

IvREWITZ,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg; 
10  miles  E.  of  Schwerin.  N.  lat.  530  40'.  E.  long.  t 
45'*  * 

KREWO,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Wilna  ; 42  miles  S.E.  of  Wilna. 

KRICHEVSKAIA,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Archangel,  on  the  Dwina  ; 16  miles  S.  of  Kol- 
niogori. 

KRIEBEL  Kkankiieit,  the  German  appellation  of 
the  difeafe  faid  to  a'ife  from  eating  the  feeds  of  the  rapha -. 
mis,  and  thence  called  Raphania  by  Linnaeus  and  others. 
See  that  article  : alfo  Ergot  and  Ignis  facer. 

KRIEGSTETTEN,  in  Geography,  a bailiwick  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Berne. 

KRIENS  and  PToub,  a bailiwick  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  canton  of  Lucerne. 

KRIGIA,  in  Botany,  named  by  Schreber,  apparently 
in  honour  of  Dr.  David  Krieg,  a German  phylician,  men- 
tioned in  the  preface  to  the  third  volume  of  Ray’s  Hiforia 
Plantarum,  who  is  there  faid  to  have  accompanied  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Vernon,  fellow  of  St.  Peter’s  college,  Cambridge,  in  a 
botanical  cxcurlion  through  the  province  of  Maryland.  In 
this  journey  they  diftovered  and  collected  fome  hundreds  of 
new  and  rare  plants,  many  of  which  are  deferibed  in  the 
work  of  Rav,  above  cited.  Schreb.  532.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v 3.  1618  — Clafs  and  order,  Syngenefa  Polygamia  JEqualis. 
Nat.  Ord.  Compoftie  Scmfo/citloftt,  Linn.  Cichoraccn , 

Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  calyx  Ample,  cylindrical,  of  about  ten, 
lanceolate,  erect,  acute,  equal  leaves,  fhorter  than  the  corolla. 
Cor.  compound,  lomewhat  imbricated,  uniform,  each  flower 
hermaphrodite ; proper,  of  one  petal,  tongne-fhaped,  linear, 
truncated,  five-toothed.  Stam.  Filaments  five,  capillary,  very 
fhort ; anthers  cylindrical,  tubular.  Pf.  Germcn  nearly 
ovate;  ftyle  thread-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  itamens; 
ftigmas  two,  reflexed.  Pertc.  none  ; common  permanent 
calyx  ovate,  at  length  reflexed.  Scetls  folirary,  five-fided, 
ftriated,  with  a membranaceous  crown  of  five,  roundilh, 
erect  leaves  ; down  capillary,  confiiling  of  five  long  rough 
briftles,  alternating  with  the  crown.  Rccept.  naked. 

Eft.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked.  Calyx  iimyle,  of  many 
leaves.  Seed-down  of  five  membranaceous  leaves,  with  five 
alternate  briftles. 

1.  K.  virginica.  Wil'd.  (Hyoferis  virginica  ; Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1138.  Michaux  Boreal-Amer.  v.  2.  88.  Lamarck  in 
Journ.  d’Hift.  Nat.  v.  1.  222.  t.  12.) — A native  of  Virginia 
and  Pennfylvania,  found  even  from  Canada  to  Florida. — 
The  habit  of  this  plant  is  very  fimilar  to  that  of  a ftarved 
Dandelion.  Radical  leaves  at  fir  11  ovate,  then  lanceo- 
late, and  at  length  lyrate,  acute,  fmooth.  Stalls  naked, 
fingle-flowered,  thrice  as  long  as  the  leaves.  Calyx  per- 
fectly firnple,  not  imbricated,  of  ten  lanceolate  leaves. 
Flowers  deep  yellow.  Seeds  fquare,  crowned  with  five 
fhort,  rounded,  membranous  feales,  and  as  many  alternate, 
long,  rough,  ftraight  bridles. 

KRIJINAGUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoodan, 
in  Mewat  ; 18  miles  N.N  E.  of  Alvar. — Alfo,  a town  in 
Agimere  ; 15  miles  E.N.E.  of  Roopnagur. 

KRIKA,  a diftrict  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Cal- 
bari. 

KRIM.  See  CrirM,  Crimea,  and  Tagrida. 

KRINKj  a town  of  Iltria;  13  miles  S.S.E.  of  Capo 
uTItria. 

KRIS, 
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KRIS,  the  denomination  of  Indians  that  inhabit  the 
banks  of  lake  Chriftineanx,  who  can  raife  1000  warriors. 

KRISHNA,  in  Hindoo  Mythology , one  of  the  avataras, 
or  incarnations  of  the  god  Vifhnn,  in  which  he  is  faid  by  the 
fe&aries,  who  exclufively  worlhip  him  under  this  name,  to 
have  magnified  himfelf  in  a degree  of  power  and  glory  far  ex- 
ceeding any  other  of  his  forms.  They  maintain,  indeed,  that 
under  the  other  avataras,  he  affumed  only  an  anfa,  or  portion 
of  his  divinity,  while  Krifhna  was  Vilhnu  himfelf  in  mortal 
mould.  A numerous  fe&,  called  Gokalalta,  from  Gokala, 
one  of  Krifhna's  names,  worlhip  him  exclufively,  or  con- 
jointly with  his  confort  Radha  : this  feci  are  immeafurably 
lavilh  in  their  praifes,  and  vehement  in  their  adoration  of 
this  deity,  while  other  fe£ls  of  Hindoos  call  Krilhna  an  im- 
pious wretch,  a mercilefs  tyrant,  an  incarnate  demon,  now 
expiating  his  crimes  in  hell.  As  information  is  received 
from  thefe  different  deferiptions  of  zealots,  fo  confequently 
will  it  differ  in  the  account  of  the  charafter  and  actions  of 
this  motley  perfonage,  of  whom  as  much  is  recorded  as  of 
any'  of  the  Hindoo  deities.  His  life  and  actions  have  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  many  voluminous  writers  ; and  if 
taken  literally  he  led  a life  of  excelTive  libertinifm,  but  his 
followers  maintain  fuch  appearances  to  have  been  the  refult 
of  maya , or  delufion,  for  that  in  reality  his  life  was  chafte 
and  holy.  The  Gita  Govinda,  a beautiful  poem  by  Jaya- 
deva,  is  a feries  of  myftical  rhapfody  in  praife  of  Krifhna, 
and  a relation  of  his  loves  with  his  confort  Radha,  and  al- 
though warm,  and  indeed  loofe,  in  a degree  not  admitting 
of  literal  tranflation  into  our  language,  is  faid  to  be  purely 
myftical,  and  to  mean  the  “ reciprocal  attraction  between  the 
divine  goodnefs,  and  the  human  foul.”  This  poem  has 
been  finely  tranflated  by  fir  W.  .Tones,  and  appears  in  his 
works,  and  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches. 
The  fame  fubjeft  is  myllically  handled  in  the  tenth  book  of 
the  Sri  Bhagavata,  a life  of  Krifhna,  not  hitherto  tranflated, 
fo  much  venerated  among  certain  fc&s,  as  to  be  efleemed 
as  the  eighteenth  Purana.  (See  Jayadeva,  Mystical 
Poetry',  Sri-Biiagavata,  and  Purana.)  Mo  ft  of  the 
extravagant  tales  related  of  Krifhna,  may  be  refolved  into 
a continued  folar  allegory,  for  he  is  a perfonification  of  the 
fun,  and  correfponds  with  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks.  (See 
Kai.iya*)  His  mortal  parents  were  Vafu-deva  and  De- 
vaky.  He  was  foftered  by  an  honeft  herdiman  named 
Ananda,  or  the  happy,  and  his  amiable  wife  Yafuda  ; and 
puffed  his  youth  in  dancing,  fporting,  and  piping  among 
a multitude  of  young  Gapas,  or  cow-herds,  and  Gopias, 
or  milk-maids,  from  whom  he  felected  nine  as  favourites. 
As  a fpecimen  of  the  tales  of  the  Bhagavata,  it  may  fuffice 
to  relate,  that  on  one  occalion  the  Gapia,  his  playfellows, 
(that  is,  the  Mules)  complained  to  Tafuda,  that  he  had 
pilfered  and  ate  their  curds ; and  K ing  reproved  by  his 
foiler  mother,  he  defined  her  to  examine  his  mouth,  in  which, 
to  her  juft  amazement,  (lie  beheld  the  whole  univerfe  in  all 
its  plenitude  of  magnificence.  Another  of  his  miracles  is 
given  under  Kafya,  which  fee. 

Innumerable  are  the  extravaganzas  related  of  Krifhna, 
whom  fotne  French  writers  have  impioufly  compared  with 
Jefus  Clirill.  On  this  fubjeCt  the  following  paffage  occurs, 
in  Moor’s  Hindoo  Pantheon,  whence  chiefly  this  article  is 
taken.  Defcribing  a plate  of  Krifhna  deflroying  Kaliya, 
“ It  has,”  he  fays,  “ been  furmifed  by  refpeCtable  writers, 
that  the  fubjecl  here  reprefented  has  reference  to  an  awful 
event  figuratively  related  in  our  feriptures,  3nd  Krifhna  is 
not  only  painted,  as  feen  in  the  plates,  bruiiing  the  head  of 
the  ferpent,  but  the  latter  is  made  to  retort  by  biting  his 
heel.  Among  my  images  and  pictures  of  this  deity  (and 
they  are  very  numerous,  for  he  is  enthufiaftically  and 


extenfivcly  adored,  and  his  hiftory  affords  great  fcope  for 
the  imagination)  I have  not  one  original,  nor  did  I ever 
fee  one,  in  which  the  fnake  is  biting  Krifhna’s  foot  ; and 
I have  been  hence  led  to  fufpeft,  that  the  plates  engraved  in 
Europe  of  that  action  are  not  folely  of  Hindoo  invention  or 
origin.  I may  eafily  err  in  this  inllance ; but  I am  farther 
ftrengthened  in  the  fufpicion,  from  never  having  heard  the 
fa£t  alluded  to,  in  the  many  converfations  that  I have  held 
with  Brahmans  and  others  on  the  hiftory  of  this  avatara. 

“ Sonnerat  was,  I believe,  the  firft  who  exhibited  Krifhna 
crufhing  a fnake:  how,  otherwife  would  he  or  any  one  kill 
it  fo  eafily  and  obvioufly,  as  by  ftamping  on  its  head  ? Nor 
can  the  reptile  in  any  mode  retort  but  by  biting  the  foot 
of  its  affailant.  Zeal  fometimes  may  have  in  its  refults  the 
fame  effects  as  infidelity  ; and  one  cannot  help  lamenting 
that  a fuperftruffure  requiring  fo  little  fupport,  fliould  be 
encumbered  by  awkward  buttreffes,  fo  ill  applied,  that  they 
would,  if  it  were  pofiible,  diminifb  the  ft  ability  of  the 
building  that  they  were  intended  to  uphold.  Of  this  deferip- 
tion  were  the  zea’ous  refearches  of  fome  miffionaries,  who  in 
Brahma  and  Sarafwati  eafily  found  Abraham  and  Sarah  ; 
and  the  Chriflian  Trinity  is  as  readily  difeovered  in  the  mon- 
ftrous  Trimurti  of  the  Hindoos.”  (See  Saraswati  and 
Trimurti. ) Of  this  defeription  alfo,  I am  difpoled  to 
think,  are  the  attempts  at  bending  fo  many  of  the  events 
of  Krifhna’s  life  to  tally  with  thofe  real  cr  typical  of  Jefus 
Chrift’s.  That  Krifhna,  according  to  his  hiftorians,  paffed 
a life  of  a moft  extraordinary  and  incomprehenfible  nature, 
may  be  admitted  ; and  that  his  name,  and  the  general  out- 
line of  his  ftory,  exifted  long  anterior  to  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour,  is  very  certain,  and  probably  to  the  time  of 
Homer.  His  miracles  are  amazing,  but  ridiculous;  a 
term  that  may,  perhaps,  be  applied  to  a majority  of  the 
legends  detailed  with  fuch  prolixity  in  the  modern  poem, 
the  Sri  Bhagavata.  He  is  reprefented  as  the  meekelb, 
tendered,  and  moft  benevolent  of  beings;  ftill,  however,  he 
fomented  the  terrible  war  deferibed  in  the  Mahabarat  : he 
wafhed  the  feet  of  the  Brahmans : he  exhibited  an  appear- 
ance of  exceflive  libertinifm  : but  it  was,  they  fay,  all  maya . 
or  delufion,  for  he  w as  pure  and  chafte  in  reality  ; he  up- 
lifted mountains,  raifed  the  dead,  (fee  Kasya,)  defeended 
into  hell,  and  performed  fuch  motley  exploits,  as  induced 
fir  William  Jones  (Af.  Ref.  i.  274.)  to  think  that  “ the 
fpurious  gofpels,  which  abounded  in  the  firft  ages  of  Chril- 
tianity,  were  carried  to  India,  and  the  wildeft  parts  of  them 
repeated  to  the  Hindoos,  who  engrafted  on  them  the  old 
fable  of  Kefava,  the  Apollo  of  Greece.” 

Krilhna  has  eight  regular  wives  afiigned  him,  whofe  names 
are  1.  Rukmeni  or  Radha,  an  incarnation  of  Laklhmi ; 
2.  Yamuminti  ; 3.  Kalenderi,  a water  nymph,  daughter  of 
Surya,  or  the.  Sun;  4.  Satyavama ; 3.  Laklhmeni ; 
6.  Mitravinda ; 7.  Satya ; 8.  Vrundi.  Of  thefe  fome- 
thing  is  faid  under  their  names  refpeftively.  He  belides  at- 
tached to  him  16,000  women  that  he  found  v.irgins  in  the 
ample  feraglio  of  a five-headed  tyrant,  who,  for  his  manifold 
crimes,  Krifhna  flew.  The  legendary  tales  deferiptive  of 
thefe  events  are  of  great  length  and  variety.  Each  of  theft* 
16,008  women  bore  him  ten  fons,  and  each  fuppofed  herfelt 
the  exclufive  favourite  of  her  lord.  Kama,  the  god  of  love, 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  his  firft  wife  Rukmeni  ; 
and  in  this  birth  he  was  named  Pradyamna.  (See  Kama.) 
On  the  death  of  Krilhna,  Rukmeni- became  a fati  (fee 
Sati),  and,  with  feveral  other  of  his  wives,  burned  herfelf, 
with  a view  to  an  immediate  reunion  with  her  lord  in  Vai- 
kontha.  See  Vaikoxtha. 

Krilhna’s  names,  like  other  deified  perfonages,  are  nu- 
merous. He  being  Vilhnu,  they  enjoy  feveral  in  com- 
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mon,  Murari,  Hcri,  Madhava,  and  Baghavan,  among  them  ; 
Govinda,  Gopala,  Gokala,  are  derived  from  his  occupa- 
tion of  herdfman  ; Gopinatha,  or  the  Gopia’s  god  ; Mur- 
iidur,  the  tuneful ; Keffu,  Kefava,  or  Kefavi,  are  faid  to 
refer  to  the  finenefs  of  his  hair;  Vanimali  to  his  pendant 
garland  ; Yadava,  Varlhneya,  and  Vafudeva,  to  his  tribe 
and  family. 

He  is  ufually  painted  of  a dark  blue  colour  ; his  name 
Kriflma  denotes  this  ; and  with  four  arms ; elegantly  dreffed 
with  a profufion  of  jewels,  and  often  playing  on  a pipe. 
Many  plates  of  him  are  given  in  the  Hindoo  Pantheon,  from 
original  images  and  pictures,  and  many  legends  are  there 
related,  connedled  with  their  fubjefts.  In  the  Gita  Go- 
vinda he  is  thus  defcribed.  “ Plis  azure  breall  glittered  with 
pearls  of  unblemifhed  luftre,  like  the  full  bed  of  the  ceru- 
lean Yamuna,  interfperfed  with  curls  of  white  foam.  From 
his  graceful  wailt  flowed  a pale  yellow  robe,  which  refem- 
bled  the  golden  dud  of  the  water  lily  fcattered  over  its  blue 
petals.  His  paflion  was  inflamed  by  the  glances  of  Radha’s 
eyes,  which  played  like  a pair  of  water  birds  with  azure 
plumage,  that  fport  near  a full  blown  lotus,  on  a pool  in  the 
feafon  of  dew.  Bright  ear-rings,  like  two  funs,  difplayed, 
in  full  expanfion,  the  flowers  of  his  cheeks  and  lips,  which 
gliftened  with  the  liquid  radiance  of  fmiles.  His  locks,  in- 
terwoven with  b'offoms,  were  like  a cloud  variegated  with 
moon-beams  ; and  on  his  forehead  (hone  a circle  of  odorous 
oils,  extra&ed  from  the  fandal  of  Malaya,  like  the  moon 
juft  appearing  on  the  dulky  horizon  ; while  his  whole  body 
teemed  in  a flame,  from  the  blaze  of  unnumbered  gems.” 

In  that  very  curious  work  tranflated  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  en- 
titled Bhagavat-Gita,  Arjun,  the  fon  of  Pandu,  addreffes 
Krifhnaas  “ the  fupreme  Brahm  : the  moft  holy  ; the  molt 
high  god  ; the  divine  being  before  all  other  gods  ; without 
birth  ; the  mighty  lord  ; god  of  gods  ; the  univerfal  lord.” 
In  different  parts  of  the  Gita  he  fays  of  himfelf,  “ 1 am,  of 
things  tranfient,  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  : the 
whole  world  was  fpread  abroad  by  mein  my  invifible  form. 
At  the  end  of  the  period  kalpa  (fee  Kalpa)  all  things 
return  into  my  primordial  fource  ; and,  at  the  beginning  of 
another  kalpa,  I create  them  all  again.  I am  the  creator  of 
all  mankind,  uncreated,  and  without  decay.  There  is  not 
any  thing  greater  than  I,  and  all  things  hang  on  me,  as  pre- 
cious gems  on  a firing.  I am  the  underftanding  of  the  wife, 
the  glory  of  the  proud,  the  ftrength  of  the  ftrong.  I am 
the  eternal  feed  of  all  nature  ; I am  the  father  and  mother  of 
this  world,  the  grandfire  and  the  preferver  ; I am  death  and 
immortality  ; I am  entity  and  nonentity  ; I am  never  failing 
time  ; I am  all-grafping  death,  and  I am  the  refurredtion.” — 
“ I am  the  emblem  of  the  immortal,  and  of  the  incorruptible  ; 
of  the  eternal,  of  juftice,  and  of  endlefs  blifs.” — “ Neither 
the  fun  nor  the  moon,  nor  the  fire,  enlighteneth  that  place, 
whence  there  is  no  return,  and  which  is  the  fupreme  manfion 
of  my  abode.” 

Sanjay,  one  of  the  interlocutors  of  the  Gita,  deferibes 
Kriftma,  as  he  revealed  his  “ million  forms  divine,”  to  Ar- 
jun, “ covered  with  every  marvellous  thing  — the  eternal  god, 
whofe  countenance  is  turned  on  every  fide.  The  glory  and 
amazing  fplendour  of  this  mighty  being  may  be  likened  to 
the  fun,  rifing  at  once  into  the  heavens  with  a thoufand  times 
more  than  ufual  brightnefs.  The  fon  of  Pandu  then  beheld 
within  the  body  of  the  god  of  gods,  Handing  together,  the 
whole  univerfe  divided  forth  into  its  vail  variety.”  Arjun, 
terrified  at  this  wondrous  exhibition,  exclaims  — “ Thou 
art  the  fupreme  being  1 I fee  thee  without  beginning,  without 
middle,  and  without  end  ; of  valour  infinite,  of  arms  innume- 
rable ; the  fun  and  moon  thy  eyes  ; thy  mouth  a flaming 
fire  ; and  the  whole  world  Alining  with  thy  reflected  glory. 


Having  beholden  thy  dreadful  teeth,  and  gazed  on  thy 
countenance,  emblem  of  time’s  lall  fire,  I know  not  which 
way  to  turn  ; I find  no  peace.  Plave  mercy  then,  O god  of 
gods ! thou  manfion  of  the  univerfe  ! and  (how  me  thy  ce- 
leftial  form,  with  the  diadem  on  thy  head,  and  thy  hands 
armed  with  the  club  and  chakra.  Affume  then,  O god  of  a 
thoufand  arms  ! image  of  the  univerfe ! thy  four-armed 
form.” — Krilhna  is  here,  as  ufual  by  his  fedlaries,  identified 
with  Viflinu,  and  as  “ emblem  of  time’s  lall  fire,”  and  other 
paffages  of  the  above  extracts,  is  apparently  alluded  to  in  the 
character  noticed  under  Kalpa,  as  the  ruling  Kalfva-rupi, 
or  Chronus. 

It  is  believed  by  fome  of  the  moft  refpedlable  refearchers 
into  Hindoo  theology,  that  the  worfhip  of  Kriftma,  Rama, 
and  other  deified  perfonages,  is  modern  compared  with  the  in  - 
flitutions  ot  the  vedas  (fee  Veda),  in  which  no  mention  is 
made  of  fuch  deities.  As  noticed  under  the  article  Jagana- 
t ii  a,  one  of  the  names  of  Krilhna,  he  is  principally  worfhipped 
at  that  extenfively  revered  temple.  Under  Jambavanti  is  re- 
lated a legend  of  this  froliefome  deity,  who  efpoufed  a bear 
of  that  name.  (See  alfo  Kansa.)  Many  plates,  and  le- 
gendary particulars  and  fpeculations,  are  given  of  Krilhna 
and  his  extravagant  hiftory,  in  the  work  whence  this  article 
is  taken,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader  defirous  of  farther  in- 
formation thereon. 

The  name  of  Krilhna  is  varioufly  written  in  European 
languages : Crifhna,  Criftna,  Kruilna,  Kifhna,  Killnah, 
Quixena,  Kifhen,  &c.  and  is  differently  pronounced  in  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  India. 

KRI8S.  See  Creese. 

KRITANTA,  a name  of  Yama,  the  Hindoo  Pluto. 
Kritamala  is  the  name  of  a river  connedled  with  the  hiftory 
of  this  perfonage  under  fome  of  his  forms,  and  may  have  a 
common  origin.  See  Yama. 

KRITIKA,  in  AJironomy , the  Hindoo  name  of  the 
Pleiades,  refpedling  which  their  poetical  mythologiRs  have 
related  many  pleafing  tales,  every  thing  connedled  with  Hin- 
doo fcience  being  veiled  in  allegories.  This  conftellation 
perfonified  is,  as  one  of  the  manlions  ot  the  moon,  or  Soma 
(fee  Soma),  fabled  to  be  a beautiful  nymph  receiving  the  in- 
conllant  deity  in  his  nodlurnal  wanderings.  (See  Naksiia- 
tra.)  The  fix  Kritikas  are  feigned  alfo  to  have  been  the 
wet-nurfes  of  Kartikya,  as  mentioned  under  that  article. 
Other  legends  make  them  the  wives  of  the  Rilhis,  who,  among 
other  charadters,  are  made  to  Ihine  the  feven  bright  liars  in 
Urfa  major  ; but  being  unequal  in  number,  farther  fables 
became  neceffary  to  reconcile  the  difference,  and  an  altrono- 
mical  legend  is  related  in  the  Hindoo  Pantheon,  affording  a 
fpecimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Brahmans  have  buried, 
in  mythological  fidlions,  hiftorical  or  fcientific  fadls,  and  of 
the  coincidence  of  thofe  fidlions  with  the  tales  of  we  Hern 
fabulitls.  “ It  is  related  that  Agni,  or  Pavaka,  the  ardent 
deity  of  fire  (fee  Pavaka),  was  charitably  and  gallantly 
difpofed  to  communicate  a portion  of  his  warmth  to  thefe 
ladies,  wives  of  the  frozen  Rilhis  ; and  fituated  as  they  were 
in  the  ardlic  circle,  their  complacency  to  fuch  a comfortable 
fuitor  is  not  furprifing.  But  it  is  faid  that  he  had  not,  in  fadl, 
complete  fuccefs,  for  that  his  wife  (fee  Swaha),  dreading 
the  refentment  of  the  holy  Rilhis,  affumed  fucceffively  the 
lhape  and  countenance  of  each  of  their  defirable  wives,  and 
thus  perfonifying  them,  fatisfied  her  hufband’s  ardour. 
Arundhati,  however,  the  wife  of  Vafifhta  (fee  Vasishta) 
having  always  been  exemplary  as  to  holinefs  and  fandlity, 
was  not  fufpedled  on  this  unlucky  oecafion  ; but  the  other 
fix  Rilhis,  in  confequcnce  of  fcandalous  reports,  not  only 
difmiffed  their  fparkiing  fpoufes,  but,  like  great  bears,  drove 
them  out  of  the  ardtic  circle,  and  they  now  (hine  the  Pleiades. 
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It  would  appear  that  they  had  qualitied  themfelves  for  wet- 
nurfes,  and  accordingly  nurfed  young  Kartikya , as  noticed 
under  that  article,  or  were  entrufted  with  his  education,  and 
were  placed  by  him  in  the  zodiac.”  In  this  wild  tale  we  fee 
an  allufion  to  the  difappearance  of  the  feventh  ftar  of  the 
Pleiades.  Arundhati,  the  wife  of  Vafilhta,  is  retained  by 
him.  The  ftar  called  by  his  name  is  in  lat.  6i°  N.  and  file 
is  the  fmaller  ftar  near  him.  They  are  proverbial  for  con- 
ftancy  ; and  aftrologers  carefully  watch  their  motion,  as 
their  influences  are  varioufly  modified:  whatever  newly  mar- 
ried couple  fee  them  in  an  aufpicious  conjunction  or  pofition, 
are  furely  to  live  happily  together  for  a hundred  years.  Peu- 
rile  as  thefe  ftories  appear,  they  are  matched  by  others  that 
we  have  been  taught  to  liften  to  with  more  attention  perhaps 
than  they  deferve.  “ The  Pleiades,  acording  to  mytholo- 
gifts  in  the  weft,  were  entrufted  likewife  with  the  education 
of  Bacchus  (who,  acording  to  Macrobius,  was  the  fame  with 
Mars,  or  Kartikya),  and  on  that  account  he  tranflated  them 
into  heaven.  According  to  thofe  writers  they  fuffered  a real 
bodily  pollution  ; and  the  feventh,  fays  Hyginus  ( Poet. 
Altro.  p.  471.)  left  her  fillers  and  fled  to  the  regions  of  the 
heavens  : and  this  is  the  Arundhati  of  the  Hindoos.  Hin. 
Pan.  p.  88. 

KRIVENA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  Bulgaria,  on  the  Danube  ; 33  miles  E.  of  Nico- 

poli. 

KROBE,  or  Sulcava,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  War- 
faw  ; 32  miles  S.  of  Pofen. 

KROEPELEIN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg  ; 
1 2 miles  W.  of  Roftock. 

KROKEK,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Gothland;  11 
miles  N.E.  of  Nordkioping. 

KROKINOW,  a town  of  Samogitia  ; 22  miles  E.  of  Ro- 
fienne. 

KROKY,  a town  of  Samogitia  ; 18  miles  S.E.  of  Ro- 
fienne. 

KROLENDORF,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 16  miles  E.  of 
Steyr. 

KROMAYER,  John*,  in  Biography,  a learned  Ger- 
man divine,  who  acquired  a very  high  reputation  as  a 
preacher,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  court  of  the 
duchefs  dowager  of  Saxony.  The  duke  Weimar  afterwards 
nominated  him  fuperintendant-general  of  the  churches  in  that 
diftrift,  and  the  fenate  of  that  city  chofe  him  as  pallor  of 
their  church.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fixty-feven.  He  was 
author  of  “Harmonia  Evangelillarum “ Hilloriae  Eccle- 
fiaftica:  Compendium  “ Specimen  Fontium,  Scripturae 
fucrae  apertorum  “A  Paraphrafe  on  the  Prophecy  and 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,”  &c.  &c. 

Kromayer,  Jerome,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was 
brought  up  chiefly  at  Leipfic,  where  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.A.  in  1632.  From  that  time  he  became  lecturer  on  logic, 
rhetoric,  natural  philofophy,  and  aftronomy.  In  1643,  ^le 
was  appointed  profeflor  of  hiftory  and  oratory  in  the  lefler 
coliege  of  princes,  at  Mifnia.  Four  times  he  was  called  to 
the  office  of  dean  of  the  univerfity  ; twice  he  prefided  as  pro- 
chancellor, at  the  creation  of  mailers,  once  he  was  chofen 
reftor  ; and  in  the  lefler  college  he  was  honoured  three  times 
with  the  poll  of  provoft.  He  filled  feveral  other  high  pods 
in  the  univerfity  with  great  advantage  to  the  place,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  fifty,  in  the  year  1670.  He  was  author  of 
“ Commentaries  on  divers  Parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of 
an  “ Ecclefiallical  Hiftory,”  and  other  works. 

KROMI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Orel  } 16  miles  S.  of  Orel. 


IvROMME,  a river  of  Africa,  forming  a bay  at  its 
mouth  in  the  Indian  fea,  S.  lat.  34°  6'. 

KRONENBURG.  See  Cronenbuug. 

KRONHAMN,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  W.  fide  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  62°  23'.  E.  long,  170  26'. 

KRONOBY,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Ulea  ; feven  miles  S.  of  Gamla  Karleby. 

KRONORN,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  63°  27'.  E.  long.  190  8'. 

KRONOTSIvOI  Noss,  a cape  in  the  northern  part  of 
Kamtfchatka,  about  which  the  land  is  very  high.  N.  lat. 
540  42'.  E.  long.  162°  17'. 

KROPPA,  a town  of  Sweden,  is  the  province  of 
Warmeland;  30  miles  N.E.  of  Carlftadt. 

KROPPENSTADT,  a town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the 
principality  of  Halberftadt ; nine  miles  E. N.E.  of  Halber- 
lladt. 

KROPSUNKARI,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  E.  fide  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  65°  10'.  E.  long.  23®  6'. 

KROREN,  a lake  of  Norway  ; 33  miles  N.W.  of 
Chriftiania. 

KRO  SKA,  a town  of  Servia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube  ; 10  miles  S.  S.E.  of  Belgrade. 

KROSNO,  a town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Galicia  ; 23 
miles  N.W.  of  Sanock. 

KROTTAU,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Bolef- 
lau  ; 46  miles  E.  of  Drefden. 

KliOUNA,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Chru- 
dim  ; 1 2 miles  S.S.E.  of  Chrudim. 

K ROUST  A,  in  the  Ancient  Mufic,  is  a term  purely 
Greek,  implying  the  third  fpecies  of  mufical  inftruments, 
which  the  Latins  term  pulfatilia,  and  the  Englifh,  inflruments 
of  percujfon  ; their  tones  being  produced  by  beating  with  the 
hand,  as  drums,  tabours,  timbrels,  &c.  or  with  fmall  ftiejes 
or  iron  rods,  as  the  pealtry,  cymbal,  and  dulcimer,  or  by 
being  ftruck  with  hammers,  as  bells,  gongs,  pianofortes, 
Sec. 

Keprefentations  and  deferiptions  of  all  thefe  inftruments 
may  be  feen  in  Lufcinius,  Merfennus,  Kircher,  Bonanni, 
Laborde,  and  in  almoft  all  hiftories  of  mufic. 

IvROZE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Samogitia;  20  miles 
N.W.  of  Rofienne. 

KRUCIvEN,  a town  of  Pruflla,  in  Natangen  ; 13  miles 
S.E.  of  Brandenburg. 

KRUDOSEL,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Ghilan  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Refhd. 

KRUDZEWO,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Wilna  ; 16  miles  S.E.  of  Wilna. 

KRUG,  Louis,  in  Biography.  See  German  School  of 
Engraning 

KRUGLIKIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Moldavia  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Choczim. 

KRUMPACH,  a town  of  Auftria;  20  miles  S.  of 
Ebenfurth. 

KRUPA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia  ; 60  miles  E. 
of  Lucko. 

KRUPKA,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Minflc  ; 60  miles  N.E.  of  Minflc. 

KRUTULIK,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Mace- 
donia ; 84  miles  N.N.W.  of  Saloniki. 

KRUSCHIN,  a town  of  Prulfia,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Culm  ; 24  miles  E.  of  Culm. 

KRUSZWICA,  or  Krutswicza,  a town  of  Poland, 
in  the  palatinate  of  Brzefc  ; 28  miles  W.  of  Brzefc.  This 
place  deferves  to  be  recorded,  as  it  was  the  birth-place  of 
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Piaft,  who,  occupying  the  ftation  of  a private  citizen,  was 
elc&ed  king  of  Poland  in  S42. 

KRUTAIA,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Toboldc,  on  the  Irtifch  ; 36  miles  N.  of  Omdc. 

KRUTEN,  a town  of  Courland ; 32  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Goldingen. 

KRUTOGORSKOI,  an  oflrog  of  Rufiia,  in  Kamtf- 
jehatka.  N.Iat.  540  50'.  E.  long.  1550  34'. 

KRUWOTOW,  a town  of  Aullrian  Poland,  in  Gali- 
cia ; 22  miles  S E.  of  Halicz. 

KRYLOW,  a town  of  Galicia  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Belz. 

KRYOLITE,  or  Cryolite;  Alumine  jluatee  alcaline, 
Hatiy.  The  colour  of  this  mineral  is  fnow-white,  fome- 
times  brownifh-yellow,  by  the  admixture  of  a fmall  portion 
of  iron  ochre. 

It  occurs  mafiive,  generally  in  angular  fragments  with 
faint  II rite,  indicating  a rhomboidal  nearly  cubical  nucleus  ; 
fecondary  forms  have  not  yet  been  obferved. 

Its  lultre  is  vitreous,  often  inclining  to  pearly. 

Frafture  imperfectly  foliated,  hnooth  in  or.e  direction, 
and  Oneven  in  another. 

It  is  tranflucent  even  in  fragments  of  confiderable  fr/.e  ; 
fmall  pieces  approach  to  tranfparent,  and  when  immerfed  in 
water  for  fome  time  become  completely  fo. 

It  is  foft,  fo  as  to  be  fcratched  by  fluor,  particularly  in  the 
principal  dire&ion  of  the  laminte. 

It  is  eafily  frangible. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  kryolite  is  2.928;  that  of  a fmall 
fragment  immerfed  in  water  for  twelve  hours  was  2.941, 
Schumach.  Haiiy  ftates  it  to  be  2 949;  Karlten  2.957; 
and  Andrada  2 969. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  it  foon  melts,  (though  certainly  not 
with  fufficient  eafe  or  rapidity  to  warrant  the  incorrect  ap- 
pellation of  kryolite,  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  that  cir- 
cumftance  ;)  and  is  afterwards  converted  into  a white  opaque 
pearly  flag,  of  a (lightly  alkaline  tafte.  With  borax  an 
opaque  pearl  is  formed,  which,  fome  time  after  cooling,  (hews 
a degree  of  deliquefcence.  It  is  not  operated  on  by 
the  muriatic  and  nitric  acids,  but  is  dilfolved  by  concen- 
trated fulphuric  acid  under  developement  of  greyifli-white 
vapours  that  corrode  glafs. 

Profeflor  Abildgaard,  who  was  the  firll  who  analyzed  this 
mineral,  which  had  before  been  millaken  for  a fubftance  re- 
lated to  barytes,  found  it  to  be  compofed  of  alumine  and 
fluoric  acid.  Vauquelin,  who  examined  it  after  him,  obtained 
the  fame  refults,  and  both  chemifts  accounted  for  the  fmall 
proportion  of  alumine  which  they  found,  by  the  poffibility 
that  part  of  the  earth  might  have  been  carried  off  by  the 
fulphuric  acid.  Klaproth  was  enabled  to  afiign  the  true 
caufe  of  the  apparent  difproportion  by  the  difeovery  of  a 
confiderable  proportion  of  foda,  till  then  but  little  known  as 
an  ingredient  of  (lony  fubftances.  His  analylis,  and  the 
fubfequent  one  by  Vauquelin,  have  given  the  following 
refults. 

Klaptr.  Britr.  Vauquelin  A.  dc  Ch. 


Alumine 

24 

21 

Soda 

3 6 

32 

Fluoric  acid  and  water 

40 

47 

100 

100 

The  only  place  where  kryolite  has  been  hitherto  found  is 
Greenland  ; but  nothing  is  known  relpe&ing  its  geognoltic 
fltuation.  Werner,  we  are  told,  has  adopted  this  mineral 
as  a fpecies  of  a genus  of  his,  called  the  Hallit e genus,  which  is 


to  comprehend  fuch  fubftances  as  bear  great  refemblance 
to  fofiil  falts,  without  poflefling  all  the  requifite  characters 
to  entitle  them  to  be  enumerated  as  fuch. 

KRZEMIEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Warfaw  ; 34 miles  S.W.  of  Bielfk. 

KRZEMINIEC,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia;  40 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Lucko. 

KRZEPICE,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Cracow  ; 52  miles  N.W.  of  Cracow. 

KTEIPHE,  a town  of  Syria,  anciently  called  Adarifi  ,• 
the  laft  town  in  the  pachalic  of  Damafcus,  cneornpafied  with 
walls,  as  a defence  againli  the  Arabs;  22  miles  N.E.  of 
Damafcus. 

KUAN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Farfiftan  ; 16  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Schiras. 

KUAR.  See  Kawar. 

KUASHKIR,  a town  of  Imiretta ; 21  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Cotatis. 

KUAVER,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Ghilan  ; 90  miles  N W. 
of  Redid. 

KUBA,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Schirvan  ; 30  miles  S.  of 
Derbend. 

KUBAN.  See  Cuban. 

KUBBET-CHIAR,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen  ; 44 
miles  N.  of  Chamir. 

KUBBOOLEAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  fubah 
of  Moultan  ; 45  miles  E.  of  Moultan. 

KUBENSKOI,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Vologda,  on  a lake  of  the  fame  name,  about  40  miles 
long  and  eight  broad  ; 16  miles  N.W.  of  Vologda. 

KUBLICZ,  a town  of  Lithuania;  15  miles  S.E.  of 
Braclaw. 

KUBUCHANSKOI,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Irkutdt,  on  the  Amul ; 86  miles  S.E.  of  Doro- 
ninde. 

KUCHAVIE,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Kiev;  60  miles  N.N.W.  of  Kiev, 

KUCHTA,  a town  of  Pruftia,  in  the  province  of  Olo- 
netz  ; 52  miles  N of  Povonetz. 

KUCKENDORF,  a town  of  Pruftia,  in  Ermeland ; 
24  miles  S.W.  of  HeiKberg. 

KUDA,  a town  of  Mingrelia,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Black 
fea  ; 10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ilori. 

KUDACOIL,  a town  of  Bengal;  26  miles  S.E.  of 

Doefa. 

KUDAMIA,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  E.  branch  of 
the  Nile  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Cairo. 

KUDASEISKO,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Tobol  dc.  N.  lat.  65°  15'.  E.  long.  8i°  14’. 

KUDDA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Viliapour;  20  miles 
N.  of  Poonab. 

KUDDANO,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Bergoo  ; 65  miles 
N.W.  of  Wara. 

KUDEEL,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 20  miles 
W.  of  Ramgur. 

KUDEZEVA,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Kolyvan  ; 28  miles  S.E.  of  Ku/.netdc. 

KUDINSKA,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutdc  ; 32  miles  N.  of  Irkutftc. 

KVETI.I,  a town  of  Turkiih  Armenia;  27  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Akalzike. 

KUFFSTEIN,  or  Kopstein,  a town  of  the  county  of 
Tyrol,  near  the  borders  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Inn  ; built  at  the 
foot  of  a ftupendous  rock,  on  which  is  a caftle,  that  ferves 
for  a fortrefs;  32  miles  E.N.E.  of  Infpruck.  N.  lat.  470 
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RUGNA,  a river  of  Beflfarabia,  the  waters  of  which  be- 
gin to  expand  into  a lake  at  Tobak,  30  miles  from  its  union 
with  the  Danube. 

KUHDE  AL,  a town  of  Bengal ; 34  miles  W.  of  Ram- 
gur 

KUHESTEK,  a fea-port  of  Perfia,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Perfian  gulf ; 36  miles  W.  of  Ormus. 

KUHISAR,  a town  of  Caramania  ; 13  miles  N.W.  of* 
Akferai. 

KUHMOIS,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Ta- 
vaftland  ; 39  miles  N.N  E,  of  Tavaltlius. 

KUHMONIEMI,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ulea  ; 50  miles  E.S.E.  of  Cajana. 

KUHN,  Joachim,  in  Biography , a learned  critic,  foil 
of  a rich  merchant  at  Gripfwalde,  in  Pomerania,  was  born 
in  1647.  He  Itudied  at  the  univerfity  of  Jena,  and  after 
vifiring  fev -ral  parts  of  Germany,  was  appointed,  in  1669, 
principal  of  the  co'legeat  Oetingen  in  Suabia.  In  1676,  he 
was  chofen  profeffor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Strafburg. 
He  died  in  1697,  and  after  his  death  appeared  his  “ Qutef- 
tiones  Philofophite  ex  lacris  Veteris  et  Nov.  Tell,  aliifque 
feriptoribus,”  He  is  tfell  known  in  the  learned  world  by 
his  editions  of  ./Elian,  Paufanias,  and  Diogenes  Eaertius. 

KUHNAU,  Johann,  the  fon  of  a iifherman  of  Gry- 
fingen,  a town  near  Altenberg,  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia, 
four  miles  dillant  from  Drefden,  was  a learned  and  fkilful 
niufician  of  the  higher  clals,  among  thofe  who  have  formed 
and  eftablilhed  the  German  fcliool  of  mufic,  particularly  in 
tlieeccleliaftical  ftyle,  and  iu  organ  playing. 

In  the  year  1684,  he  was  organiit  of  the  church  of  St. 
Thomas  at  Leiplic  ; and  while  in  that  ftation,  he  wrote  a dif- 
fertation  •'  De  juribus  circa  muficos  ecclefiafticos,”  and 
afterwards  defended  it  againft  the  cenfures  of  his  adver- 
faries. 

In  1689,  he  publifhed  leffons  for  the  harpfichord  in  two 
volumes,  and  in  1696  feven  fonatas,  entitled  £l3t>ici  Jfrncfjte, 
fruits  of  the  keys  or  of  keyed  in  liniments  ; and  in  1700, 
fix  fonatas,  entitled  IBibluclK  fyiSori,  a bible  narrative. 
Here  Lullig  of  Groningen,  in  a Dutch  treatife  entitled  “ In- 
leiding  tot  de  Mufikkunde,”  takes  notice  of  this  work,  and 
fays  that  it  is  a lively  reprefentation,  in  mulical  notes,  of  Da- 
vid manfully  combating  Goliah.  In  the  fame  year  (1700) 
Kuhnau,  to  filence  the  clamours  of  fome  ignorant  men  of  his 
profeifion,  who,  envying  his  merit  and  reputation,  had  li- 
b-lied him,  he  wrote  a fmall  trail,  which  he  entitled  “ The 
Mufical  Qu  ick,  or  Mountebank.”  In  the  fame  year  ( 1700) 
Kuhnau  was  appointed  director  mufices  of  the  univerfity  of 
L-ipfic,  in  which  ftation  he  died  in  1722,  in  the  63d  year  of 
his  age  ; and  was  fucceededin  that  honourable  polt  by  John 
Scbaftian  Bach.  Kuhnau  was  celebrated  immediately  after 
his  death  in  a Latin  difeourfe  by  a count  palatine  and  ma- 
giftrate  of  Merfeberg  for  his  lie  ill,  not  only  in  mufic,  but 
theology,  law,  eloquence,  poetry,  foreign  languages,  algebra, 
and  mathematics. 

Matthefon,  in  his  life  of  Handel,  as  the  higheft  praife  he 
could  beftow  on  his  performance,  fays,  that  he  was  even 
more  powerful  on  the  organ  than  the  famous  Kuhnau  of 
Lcipfic,  who  was  then  (in  Handel’s  younger  days)  regarded 
as  a prodigy. 

KUHNFELD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bavaria;  17 
mile1!  S.S.  W.  of  Bamberg. 

KUHNIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Linnoeus,  after  his 
pupil  Adam  Kiihn,  a native  of  Pennfylvania,  who  travelled  to 
Uplal  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  improving  himfelf  in  natural 
hidory,  and  brought  this  plant  with  him  for  the  examination 
of  Linnaeus  ; in  whom  it  excited  confiderable  attention,  as 
having  diftintl  anthers,  though  in  every  oth^r  refpe£l  ap- 
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pearing  to  belong  to  the  clafs  Syngenefia.  Arduino,  who 
had  obtained  the  lame  from  Siberia,  had  referred  it  to  Eupd- 
torium,  noting  the  peculiar  ftruthire  of  its  anthers,  which 
he  defcribes  as  “ divided  into  two  or  three  bodies,”  or  fets. 
He  further  adverts  to  the  feathery  feed-down,  as  differing 
from  Eupatorium  ; and  Linnaeus  remarks  that  the  leaves,  be- 
ing alternate,  afford  another  diftin&ion,  as  to  habit.  On 
thefe  grounds  Kuhnia  was  eftablifhed  as  a genus  in  Pen- 
tandria  Monogynia.  So  it  remained  till  Gxrtner,  in  his  2d 
vol.  p.  41 1,  having  acquired  another  fpecies,  which  he  mif- 
took  for  the  original,  and  finding  its  anthers  firmly  united 
into  a tube,  took  upon  him  to  fay  that  the  Linnxan  charafler 
of  Kuhnia  was  “altogether  fidlitious,”  and  that  the  genus, 
differing  from  Eupatorium  in  having  an  evidently  feathery  feed- 
down,  Ihould  be  referred  to  the  Critonia  of  Browne  ; fee 
Browne’s  Jamaica,  490  and  314.  Now  this  Critonia  is  Eu- 
patorium Dalea  of  Linnaeus,  a true  Eupatorium,  with  oppo- 
lite  leaves  and  a briftly  feed-down,  rough  indeed,  but  by  no 
means  feathery,  as  is  abundantly  evident  in  Browne’s  own 
fpecimen  now  before  our  eyes.  But  the  author  lafl  men- 
tioned defcribes  it  “ pappo  ramofo,”  which  it  feems  Gxrtner 
adopted  upon  trull.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  dillinclion 
between  feathery  and  rough  feed-down,  is  only  a difference 
in  degree  ; but  by  this  many  good  genera  are  diferimiuated, 
and  upon  it,  as  a technical  character,  Kuhnia  muft.  chiefly 
depend  ; for  more  recent  examinations  have  found  other  ex- 
amples of  diftinbl  anthers  in  compound  flowers,  witnefs  fe- 
veral  fpecies  of  Tujfdago,  and  one  of  Siegejleckia  ; and  as  the 
genus  in  queftion  fias,  according  to  the  above  authors,  one 
fpecies  with  united,  and  another  with  more  or  lefs  dillincSt 
anthers,  it  is  bell  placed  with  its  natural  allies  in  the  Syn^e- 
nejia , to  which  clafs  we  fliall  follow  Willdenow  in  removing 
it. — Linn.  Gen.  93.  Schreb.  129.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1772. 
Mart.  Mill.  Didl.  v.  3.  Juff.  1 77.  Lamarck.  Di£t.  v.  3.  370. 
Illuftr.  t.  126.  (Critonia  ; Gxrtn.  t.  174  ; but  not  Browne. 
Jam.  490.) — Clafs  and  order,  Syngenefia  Polygamia  eequalis. 
Nat.  Ord.  Compofittz  dif coidea,  Linn.  Corymliferee,  Julf. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  oblong,  imbricated  ; feales 
linear-oblong,  eredt,  unarmed,  unequal  ; the  outermoft 
fharpeft  and  fomewhat  ovate  ; innermoll  bluntifh,  flighrly 
membranous  at  the  end.  Cor.  compound,  uniform,  ditcoid  ; 
florets  from  10  to  13,  all  equal,  perfedl,  fertile,  of  one  pe- 
tal, funnel-fhaped,  with  a regular,  five-cleft,  eredl  border. 
Stain.  Filaments  five,  capillary,  very  fhort  ; anthers  oblong, 
either  all  united  into  one  tube,  or  into  two  or  three  fets,  or 
entirely  diftjndl,  each  opening  at  the  top,  with  a projecting 
lip.  Pijl.  Germen  oblong,  furrowed  ; ftyle  thread-fhaped, 
longer  than  the  corolla,  cloven  down  to  the  top  of  the  an- 
thers ; fligmas  two,  fliglitly  club-fnaped,  bluntifh,  fpread- 
ing.  Peric.  none,  except  the  permanent  calyx.  Seeds  foli- 
tary,  oblong,  angular,  rough  ; down  fefiile,  long,  feathery. 
Recept.  naked. 

Efr.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked.  Down  feathery,  fefiile. 
Calyx  imbricated,  oblong.  Sty'e  prominent,  cloven  half 
way  down,  divaricated. 

Obf.  If  the  above  characters  be  finally  judged  fufificicnt 
to  ellablifh  Kuhnia,  the  word  feather y muft  be  ftruck  out  of 
the  character  of  the  feed-down  in  Eupatorium  ; fee  that  ar- 
ticle. 

1.  K.  eupatoridules . Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1662.  Linn.  fil.  Dec. 
21.  t.  11.  (Eupatorium  alternifolium  ; Ard.  Spec.  Alt.  40. 
t.  20.) — Leaves  lanceolate,  toothed,  ftalkcd.  Anthers  fe- 
parate.  — Native  of  Pennfylvania,  from  whence  feeds  were 
brought  to  the  Upfal  garden  in  1762,  and  the  plants  they 
produced,  kept  in  the  grcen-houle,  flowered  the  fame  year 
in  November.  Root  fibrous,  perennial.  Stems  feveral,  her- 
baceous, a foot  and  half  high,  ereCt,  round,  leafy,  rni- 
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rmtely  downy,  bearing  a few  (hort.  axillary  branches. 
Leaves  alternate,  on  (hort  channelled  bordered  footftalks, 
lanceolate  inclining  to  ovate,  near  two  inches  long,  pointed, 
ftrongly  and  varioufly  toothed,  decurrer.t  at  the  bafe,  fome- 
what  triply  nerved,  green,  roughifh,  or  minutely  downy, 
on  both  (ides,  with  pale  rib  and  veins.  Flowers  corymbofe, 
terminating  the  ftem  and  branches,  white,  with  a ftriated 
roughifh  calyx. — We  find  no  reafon  to  doubt  Arduino’s 
Siberian  plant,  in  the  Linnaean  herbarium,  being  the  fame 
(pecies  with  that  from  the  Upfal  garden. 

2.  K.  Critonia . Willd.  n.  2.  (Critonia  Kuhnia ; Gxrtn. 
v.  2.411.  t.  174;  the  fynonyms  wrong.) — Leaves  linear, 
nearly  entire,  leffile.  Anthers  united. — Native  of  Pennfyl- 
vania  and  Virginia,  according  to  Willdenow,  who  had  it 
alive.  Root  perennial.  Stem  round,  fmooth.  Leaves  an 
inch  and  half  long,  attenuated  at  each  end,  feffile,  alternate, 
almoft  perfectly  entire,  fmooth.  Corymbs  cf  few  flowers, 
divaricated,  at  the  top  of  the  ftem  and  branches.  Willd. 

Neither  of  thefe  plants  is  known  in  the  gradens  of  Eng- 
land. S. 

KUHU,  in  Mythology,  is  the  Indian  goddefs  of  the  day. 
It  is  moft  likely  one  of  the  many  names  of  Parvati  ; but 
refpeding  her  very  little  has  yet  been  made  known. 

KUIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Rufiia,  on  the  coaft 
of  the  White  fea,  in  the  government  of  Archangel ; 20  miles 
N.  of  Archangel. 

IvUIATZKAIA,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutfk,  on  the  Dzonmuren,  built  in  1728  for  carrying 
on  commerce  betw'een  the  Ruffians  and  Chinefe  ; it  confifts 
of  two  parts,  one  inhabited  by  the  people  of  each  country  ; 
44  miles  N.  of  Irkutlk.  N.  lat.  52°  50'.  E.  long.  105°  14’. 

KUINUC,  a town  of  Natolia  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Eiki- 
fhehr. 

- K UIVAINEMI,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Ulea  ; 20  miles  E S.E.  of  Tornea. 

KUIVASMAKI,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Wafa  ; 106  miles  S.E.  of  Wafa. 

KU  KA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of  Abo  ; 
32  miles  S.E.  of  Biorneborg. 

KUKALAR,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Abo  ; 38  miles  E.  of  Abo. 

KUKERPEH,  a town  of  Natolia  ; 32  miles  W.  of 
Boli. 

KUKI,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  ; 70 
miles  N.  of  Meaco. 

KUKKAISTENMAA,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  E fide  of 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  60  53'.  E.  long.  210  1'. 

KUKU,  an  extenlive  country  of  Africa,  bordering  on 
the  defert  of  Libya,  and  partaking  of  its  nature.  It  lies 
to  the  N.E.  of  Taguaand  Bornou,  and  on  the  N.E  joins 
to  A1  Wahat.  Its  capital  of  the  fame  name  is  fituated  at 
20  journies  to  the  N.  of  Kauga,  and  about  250  miles  N.E. 
of  Bornou.  N.  lat.  2U45'.  E.  long.  240  45''.  A river  runs 
from  N.  to  S.  by  Kuku,  and  is  received  into  a lake  at 
a great  diftance  from  it ; perhaps  the  lake  of  Kauga  ; 
and  the  river  itfelf  may  form  a part  of  that,  which  is 
faid  to  run  near  Angini,  a city  eight  days’  journey  from 
Matthan,  and  fix  from  Tagua,  and  towards  Nubia  and  the 
Niger  ; confequently  to  the  S.E.  of  Matthan,  and  appa- 
rently not  far  to  the  northward  of  Kauga. 

KUKUS,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Koni- 
gingratz,  famous  for  its  baths  ; 1 1 miles  N.  of  Konigm- 
■gratz. 

KUL,  or  Kool,  a Turkifli  term,  probably  fignifying  a 
Jlave  or  fervant. 

Mcninflcy  tells  us,  the  name  is  given  to  all  the  foldiers  in 
the  Ottoman  empire,  particularly  to  thofe  of  the  grand 


feignior’s  guard,  and  the  infantry.  The  captains  of  the 
infantry,  and  thofe  wrho  command  the  guards,  are  called  kul 
zabytlers,  and  the  foldiers  of  the  guard  hapu  kulleri,  i c. 
Jlaves  of  the  court.  Others  inform  us,  that  all  who  hold 
any  places  depending  on  the  crown,  or  receive  wages  from 
it,  in  a word,  all  who  are,  in  any  meafure,  the  grand  feig- 
nior’s fervants,  take  the  title  of  kul,  cr  kool,  i.  e.  Jlave,  as 
more  creditable  than  that  of  fubjed ; even  the  grand  vizir  and 
the  bafhaws  value  themfelves  upon  it.  A kul,  or  (lave,  of 
the  grand  feignior,  has  authority  to  abufe  any  who  are  only 
his  fervants ; but  a fubjed,  who  (liould  affront  a kul,  or 
(lave,  would  be  feverely  puniffied.  The  kCffs  are  entirely 
devoted  to  the  will  of  the  grand  (eignior,  and  look  on  it 
as  a kind  of  martyrdom,  that  merits  heaven,  when  they 
die  either  by  his  order,  or  in  the  execution  of  his 
commands. 

KUL AL1,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  Rufiia,  in  the  Caf- 
pian  fea.  N.  lat.  45  . 

KULB,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 10  miles  S.S.W.  of  St. 
Polten. 

KULBAEVA,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Upha  ; 48  miles  E.  of  Menzelinflc 

KULDA  i Z K O I , a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Irkutlk,  on  the  borders  of  China  ; 80  miles  S.W. 
of  Seleginflc. 

KULEBAKINA,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government 
of  lrkutflc,  on  the  Lena  ; 20  miles  S.of  Kirenik. 

KULEBRUN,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Oberland  ; 1 2 miles  S.  of  Elbing. 

KULEBUGAGE,  a town  of  A fiatic  Turkey,  in  Ca- 
ramania  ; 40  miles  N.  of  Tarfus. 

KULICHOW,  a town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Galicia  ; 
10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Lemberg. 

RULING,  a town  of  Grand  Bucharia,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Balk  ; 30  miles  N.E.  of  Balk. 

KULLA,  Dar,  a fmall  country  of  Africa,  fituated  to 
the  S.W.  of  Dar-Fur.  The  natives  cf  Kulla  are  partly 
negroes,  and  partly  of  a red  or  copper  colour.  Their  lan- 
guage is  nafal,  but  very  fimple  and  eafy.  It  is  faid  they 
worfhip  idols.  They  are  very  cleanly,  to  which  the  abun- 
dance of  water  in  their  country  contributes,  and  they  are  re- 
markable for  honefty  and  even  punctilious  in  their  tranfadions 
with  the  Jelabs.  They  have  ferry  boats  on  the  river,  which 
are  impelled  partly  by  poles,  partly  by  a double  oar,  like 
our  canoes.  Slaves  are  obtained  in  Dar-Kulla,  either  by- 
violence,  or  by  the  following  method.  The  fmalleft  trefpafs  on 
the  property  of  another  is  puniflied,  in  this  country,  by  en- 
slaving the  children  or  young  relations  of  the  trefpaffer. 
The  leaft  offence  in  this  w^ay  is  followed,  after  previous  proof, 
by  the  forfeiture  of  a fon,  daughter,  nephew,  or  niece  of 
the  offender  to  the  perfon  aggrieved.  Accidents  of  this  kind 
are  continually  happening,  and  produce  a great  number  of 
(laves.  A commilfion  to  purchafe  any  thing  in  a diftant 
market,  notexaCily  fulfilled,  is  attended^vith  a like  forfeiture. 
But  above  all,  if  a perfon  of  note  die,  the  family  have  no 
idea  of  death  as  a neceffary  event,  but  fay  that  it  is  effeded 
by  wfitchcraft.  To  difeover  the  perpetrator,  the  poorer 
natives,  far  and  near,  are  obliged  to  undergo  expurgation 
by  drinking  a liquor,  wffiich  is  called  in  Dar-Fur  “ kiltngi,” 
or  fomething  that  refembles  it ; and  the  perfon  on  whom  the 
fuppofed  figns  of  guilt  appear,  may  either  be  put  to  death, 
or  fold  as  a (lave.  The  people  of  Kulia  are  ftrangers  to 
venereal  complaints,  but  are  fubjed  to  the  fmall-pox.  In 
that  part  of  the  country  that  is  vilited  by  the  Jelabs,  there  is 
a king  ; the  reft  is  occupied  by  fmall  tribes,  each  of  which 
is  ruled  by  the  chief  who  happens  to  have  moft  influence  at  the 
time.  The  “ Kumba,”  or  pimento  tree,  is  found  there  in  fuch 
4 plenty, 
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plenty,  that  a rotal  or  pound  of  fait  will  purchafe  four  or 
Jive  mid,  each  mid  about  a peck.  The  trees  are  fo  large, 
from  the  quantity  of  water  and  deep  clay,  that  canoes  are 
hollowed  out  of  them  of  fufficicnt  capacity  to  contain  io 
perfons.  The  Jelabs  of  Bergoo  and  Fur  fometimes  journey 
to  this  country  in  order  to  procure  flaves.  The  chief  article 
they  carry  hither  is  fait,  12  pounds  of  which  are  eftimated 
as  the  price  of  a male  (lave,  about  12  or  14  years  of  age. 
A female  brings  three  pounds  more,  whimficaily  computed 
by  the  natives,  as  a pound  for  the  girl’s  eyes,  another  for 
hernofe,  and  a third  for  her  ears.  If  copper  be  the  medium, 
two  rotals  are  elteemed  equal  to  four  of  fait.  “ Hoddur,” 
a large  fort  of  Venetian  glafs  beads,  and  tin,  are  in  great 
cllimation.  Of  the  latter  they  make  rings,  and  other  orna- 
ments. Brown's  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  30,  8vo. 

Kui.LA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Upland  ; 
17  miles  N.F..  of  Stockholm. — Alfo,  a tewn  ot  Sweden,  in 
Abo  ; 10  miles  E.S.E.  of  Biorneborg — Alfo,  a town  of 
Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat ; 60  miles  S.W.  of  Gcgo. 

KULLAPOLLAM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  cir- 
car  of  Guntoor  ; 32  miles  N.N.E.  of  Mcotapilly. 

KULL  A.UT,  a town  of  the  kingdom  of  Candahar;  53 
miles  E.  of  Candahar. 

KULLEN,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Skone; 

1 j miles  N.  of  Helfingborg. 

KULLERWAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Gurry 
Mundella  ; 35  miles  E.  of  Mundeila. 

JsULLO,  a country  of  Africa,  E.  of  Konkodeo. 

KUL L O W GUY,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Kuilo.  N.  lat.  12'  24'.  W.  long.  8 2S'. 

KULM.  See  Cui.m. 

Kui.m,  a town  of  Grand  Buchai  ia,  in  the  country  of 
Balk  ; 30  miles  N E.  of  Balk. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Lei t merit z ; 9 miles  S.W.  of  Kamuitz.— 
Alfo,  a mountain  of  Dalmatia  ; 15  miles  N.  cf  Ragufa. 

KULMALAX,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Tavaftland ; 31 
miles  N.  of  Tavallhus. 

KULMEETA,  a town  of  Algiers,  on  the  left  fide  of 
the  Shellif,  near  its  mouth  ; 6 miles  N.  of  Muftygannim. 

KULSAGE,  or  SuGAU-Town,  a little  Cherokee  town 
in  the  vale  of  Keowe. 

KULSI,  a river  of  Rufiia,  which  takes  its  rife  in  the 
government  of  Archangel,  and  falls  into  the  Wliitc  fea,  in 
the  diftridl  of  the  town  of  Mefenfk. 

KU-LONG-TCHAT,  a town  of  the  north  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Formofa.  N.  lat.  23°  16'.  E.  long.  1215  34'. 

KULSUTANSKOI,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Irkutfk  ; ico  miles  S.W.  of  Nertchinfle. 

KUMADER,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ni- 
plion  ; 10  miles  N.E.  of  Morifa. 

KUMALA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Ta- 
vaftland ; 65  miles  N.N.  E.  of  Jamiio. 

KUMANO,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  iJland  of  Niphon  ; 
6 miles  N.E.  of  Ixo. 

KUMANT,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  N'phon  ; 
yo  miles  N.N.W.  of  Meaco. 

KUMBO,  a kingdom  of  Africa,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Gambia. 

lvUME  Jacub,  a town  of  Egypt  ; 16  miles  S.  of 
G irge. 

KUMEGAN,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  province  of 
Samland  ; 16  miles  N.W.  of  KcnigJberg. 

KUMARA,  ill  Hindoo  Mythology,  a name  of  Kartikya, 
which  fee. 

KUMBA,  and  NlKUMBA,  names  of  fiends,  in  Hindoo 
mythological  legends,  faid  by  fome  accounts  to  have  beeu 
deft royed  by  Krifhna  ; according  to  others,  bv  Kama, 
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KUMI,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea, 
the  moft  wefterly  in  a clufter  of  fix  or  feven  others,  from 
which  it  is  feparated  by  channels  from  eight  to  ten  leagues 
wide,  between  Formofa  and  Japan,  feen  by  M.  la  Pcroufe, 
who  did  not  land  upon  it.  Tliefe  iflanders  are  neither  Ja- 
panefe  nor  Chinefe,  but  feem  to  be  a mixture  of  both 
people.  They  were  covered  with  a Ihirt  and  a pair  cf  cot- 
ton drawers.  Their  hair,  tucked  up  on  the  crown  of  the 
head,  was  rolled  round  a bodkin,  which  appeared  to  the 
voyagers  to  be  gold.  Each  of  them  had  a dagger,  the 
handle  of  which  was  alfo  gold.  Their  canoes  were  made  oi 
hollowed  trees,  and  they  were  awkward  in  the  management 
of  them.  Vefiels  that  had  been  long  at  fea  might  procure 
wood,  water,  and  provifions  in  this  ifland,  and  alio  trade 
here  in  a fmall  degree.  But  as  it  is  fcarcely  three  or  four 
leagues  in  circumference,  its  population  does  not  probably 
exceed  four  or  five  hundred.  N.  lat.  24°  33'.  E.  long.  123* 
16'.  Peroufe’s  Voyage,  vol.  ii. 

KUMINGE,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Ulea  ; 1 1 miles  N.E.  of  Ulea. 

KUMISS,  or  Koumiss,  a kind  of  liquor  made  in  Tar- 
tary, uftd  by  the  natives  as  their  common  beverage,  and 
often  ferving  them  inftead  of  ail  other  food.  It  is  laid  to  be 
fo  falutary  and  nourifliing,  that  the  Bafchkirs,  though 
emaciatid  in  winter,  return  to  the  ufe  of  it  in  fummer,  and 
become  llrong  and  fat.  The  Ruffians  have  borrowed  it  from 
the  Tartars,  and  ufe  it  medicinally.  It  is  made  with  fer- 
mented mare’s  milk,  according  to  the  fol'owing  receipt, 
communicated  by  Dr.  Grieve  in  the  Edinburgh  Philoso- 
phical Tranfadlions,  vol.  i.  p.  181.  as  he  obtained  it  from 
a Ruffian  nobleman,  who  vifited  that  part  of  Tarlary  where 
it  is  made,  for  the  fake  of  the  medical  ufe  of  it  : — “ Take 
' of  frefh  mare’s  milx,  of  one  day,  any  quantity  ; add  to  it 
a fixth  part  of  water,  and  ] our  the  mixture  into  a wooden 
veflel ; ufe  then,  as  a ferment,  an  eigh.h  part  of  the  fourelb 
cow’s  milk  that  can  be  got  : but  at  any  future  preparation, 
a fmall  portion  of  old  koumifs  will  better  anfwer  the  purpofe 
of  fouring  ; cover  the  veflel  with  a thick  cloth,  and  fet  it  in 
a place  of  moderate  warmth  ; leave  it  at  reft  twenty-four 
hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  milk  will  have  become 
four,  and  a thick  fubftance  will  be  gathered  on  the  top  : 
then  with  a flick,  made  at  the  lower  end  in  the  manner  of  a 
churn-ftaff,  beat  it  till  the  thick  fubftance  above-mentioned 
be  blended  intimately  with  the  fuhjacent  fluid.  In  this  fitu- 
ation,  leave  it  again  at  reft  for  twenty-four  hours  more  ; 
after  which  pour  it  into  a higher  and  narrower  veflel,  re- 
fcmbling  a churn,  where  the  agitation  mull  be  repeated  as 
before,  till  the  liquor  appear  to  be  perfectly  homogeneous  ; 
and  in  this  fta-te  it  is  called  koumifs,  of  which  thetafle  ought 
to  be  3 pleafant  mixture  of  fweel  and  four.  Agitation  mud 
be  employed  every  time  before  it  be  uled." — To  this  detail 
= of  the  procefs  the  nobleman  fubjoined,  that,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain milk  i«  fufficient  quantity,  the  Tartars  have  a cuftom 
of  feparating  the  foal  from  the  mare  during  the  day,  and 
allowing  it  to  fuck  during  the  night : and  when  the  milk  is 
to  be  taken  from  the  mare,  which  is  generally  about  five 
times  a-day,  they  always  produce  the  foal,  on  the  fup- 
pofition  th..t  fhe  yields  her  milk  more  copioufly  when  it  is 
p relent. 

To  the  above  method  of  making  koumifs,  our  author  has 
added  fome  particulars  taken  from  other  communications 
with  which  he  was  favoured  by  Tartars  themfelves.  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  a Tartar  who  lived  to  the  foutfi- 
eail  of  Orenbourg,  the  proportion  of  milk  and  fouring 
ought  to  be  the  fame  as  above;  only,  to  prevent  changing 
the  veflel,  the  milk  may  be  put  at  once  into  a pretty  high 
and  narrow  veflel : and  in  order  to  accelerate  (lie  fermen.u- 
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tion,  fome  warm  milk  may  be  added  to  it,  and,  if  neccflary, 
more  fouring. — From  a Tartar  whom  the  dodlor  met  with 
at  the  fair  of  Macarieff  upon  the  Volga,  and- from  whom  he 
purchafed  one  of  the  leathern  bags  which  are  ufed  by  the 
Kalmucks  for  the  preparation  and  carriage  of  their  koumifs, 
he  learned  that  the  procefs  may  be  much  ftiortened  by  heat- 
ing the  milk  before  the  fouring  be  added  to  it,  and  as  foon 
as  the  parts  begin  to  feparate,  and  a thick  fubftance  to  rife 
to  the  top,  by  agitating  it  every  hour  or  oftener.  In  this 
way  he  made  fome  in  the  doftor’s  prefence,  in  the  fpace  of 
twelve  hours.  Our  author  learned  alfo,  that  it  was  common 
among  fome  Tartars  to  prepare  it  in  one  day  during  fum- 
mcr,  and  that  with  only  two  or  three  agitations  ; but  that  in 
winter,  when,  from  a deficiency  of  mares’  milk,  they  are 
obliged  to  add  a great  proportion  of  that  of  cows,  more 
agitation  and  more  time  are  neceffary.  And  though  it  is 
commonly  ufed  within  a few  days  after  the  preparation,  yet 
when  well  fecured  in  clofe  vefleis,  and  kept  in  a cold  place, 
that  it  may  be  preferved  for  three  months,  or  even  more, 
without  any  injury  to  its  qualities.  He  was  told  farther, 
that  the  acid  fermentation  might  be  produced  by  four  milk 
as  above,  by  a four  pafte  of  rye  flour,  by  the  rennet  of  a 
lamb’s  ftomach,  or,  what  is  more  common,  by  a portion  of 
old  koumifs  ; and  that  in  fome  places  they  faved  much  time, 
by  adding  the  new  milk  to  a quantity  of  that  already  fer- 
mented ; on  being  mixed  with  which,  it  very  foon  undergoes 
the  vinous  change. 

It  was  according  to  the  procefs  firft  mentioned,  however, 
that  all  the  koumifs  which  the  doftor  employed  in  medicine 
was  prepared.  It  has  been  found  ferviceable  in  heftics  and 
in  nervous  complaints  ; and  our  author  relates  fome  very 
ftrikiog  cafes  which  the  ufe  of  it  had  completely  cured.  All 
thofe  who  drank  it,  our  author  informs  us,  agreed  in  fay- 
ing, that,  during  its  ufe,  they  had  little  appetite  for  food  ; 
that  they  drank  it  in  very  large  quantities,  not  only  without 
difguft,  but  with  pleafure ; that  it  rendered  their  veins  tur- 
gid, without  producing  languor ; that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  foon  acquired  from  it  an  uncommon  degree  of  fpright- 
linefs  and  vivacity  ; that  even  in  cafes  of  fome  excefs,  it  was 
not  followed  by  indigeftion,  headach,  or  any  of  the  fymp- 
toms  which  ufually  attend  the  abufe  of  other  fermented 
liquors. 

The  utility,  however,  of  this  preparation  as  a medicine, 
fuppofing  it  completely  afeertained,  would  among  us,  as 
our  author  obferves,  be  greatly  circumfcribed  by  the  fcar- 
city  of  mares’  milk  in  this  country.  “ Hence,”  fays  he, 
inquiries  will  naturally  be  made,  whether  other  fpecies  of 
milk  admit  of  a fimilar  vinous  fermentation,  and  what  pro- 
portion of  fpirit  they  contain.  As  thefe  have  never  been 
the  objedft,  however,  of  my  attention,  1 will  here  give  the 
fubftance  of  what  I have  been  able  to  learn  from  others 
refpedling  that  which  is  the  moft  common,  the  milk  of 
cows. 

“ Dr.  Pa'las  fays,  that  cow’s  milk  is  alfo  fufceptible  of 
the  vinous  fermentation,  and  that  the  Tartars  prepare  a 
wine  from  it  in  winter,  when  mares’  milk  fails  them  ; that 
the  wine  prepared  from  cow’s  milk  they  call  airen ; but 
that  they  always  prefer  koumifs  when  it  can  be  got,  as  it 
is  more  agreeable,  and  contains  a greater  quantity  of  fpirit ; 
that  koumifs,  on  diftillation,  yields  of  a weak  fpirit  one 
third  ; but  that  airen  yields  only  two  ninth  parts  of  its 
whole  quantity,  which  fpirit  they  call  arika. 

“ This  account  is  confirmed  by  Oferetfkowfky,  a 
Ruffian,  who  accompanied  Lepechin  and  other  academi- 
cians, in  their  travels  through  Siberia  and  Tartary.  Fie 
publilhed  lately  a diflertation  on  the  ardent  fpirit  to  be  ob- 
tained from  cow’s  milk. 


“ From  his  experiments  it  appears,  that  cow’s  milk  may 
be  fermented  with,  or  even  without,  fouring,  provided  fuf- 
ficient  time  and  agitation  be  employed  ; that  no  fpirit  could 
be  produced  from  any  one  of  its  conftituent  parts  taken  fe- 
parately,  nor  from  any  two  of  them,  unlefs  inafmuch  as 
they  are  mixed  with  fome  part  of  the  third  ; that  the  milk 
with  all  its  parts  in  their  natural  proportion  was  the  moit 
produ&ive  of  it ; that  the  clofer  it  was  kept,  or,  which  is 
the  fame  thing,  the  more  difficultly  the  fixed  air  is  allowed  to 
efcape  during  the  fermentation,  (care  being  taken,  however, 
that  we  do  not  endanger  the  burftirig  of  the  veflel,)  the  more 
fpirit  is  obtained.  He  alfo  informs  us,  that  it  had  a fourer 
fmell  before  than  after  agitation  ; that  the  quantity  of  fpirit 
was  increafed,  by  allowing  the  fermented  liquor  to  repefe 
for  fome  time  before  diftillation  ; that  from  fix  pints  of  milk, 
fermented  vi  a clofe  veflel,  and  thus  fet  to  repofe,  he  ob- 
tained three  ounces  of  ardent  fpirit,  of  which  one  was  con- 
fumed  in  burning  ; but  that  from  the  fame  quantity  of  the 
fame  milk  fermented  in  an  open  veflel,  he  could  fcarcely  ob- 
tain an  ounce.” 

KUMLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Nericia  ; 7 miles  S.  of  Orebro.  — Alfo,  a town  of 
Sweden,  in  Eaft  Gothland;  10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Nord- 
kioping. — Alfo,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Sudermanland ; 25 
miles  W.  of  Stockholm. 

KUMLINE,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  between  the 
continent  of  Finland  and  the  ifland  of  Aland,  with  a town 
upon  it.  N.  lat.  6o°  17'.  E.  long.  20°  37'. 

KUMO,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Abo,  on  a river  of  the  fame  name  ; 23  miles  S.E.  of  Biorne- 
borg. 

KUMRI,  a chain  of  lofty  mountains  in  Africa,  in  which 
are  the  fources  of  the  Nile  and  Bahr  Kulla,  lying,  accord- 
ing to  Browne,  in  N.  lat.  7',  and  probably  running  acrofs 
the  continent. 

KUMUK,  a province  bordering  on  the  Cafpian  fea,  part 
of  the  territory  included  between  the  rivers  Terek  and  Kur, 
and  lying  between  the  Terek  and  Koifu,  comprehends  a 
fertile  plain  watered  by  thefe  rivers,  as  well  as  the  Akfai 
and  Kafma,  and  the  next  adjoining  mountains  to  the  weft. 
It  is  under  the  government  of  feveral  Kumuk  Begs,  of 
whom  the  two  moft  powerful  refide  in  the  cities  Akfai  and 
Endors,  (called  by  the  Ruffians  Andrewka,)  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  ; and  is  inhabited  by  the  Kumuk  and  Nogai 
Tartars,  and  by  Armenian  and  Georgian  merchants,  who 
dwell  in  the  cities.  In  winter  the  Lefgians  defeend  likewife 
with  their  herds  from  the  mountains  into  the  plain  ; for  the 
liberty  of  doing  which  they  pay  a tribute.  The  Nogai 
Tartars  keep  numerous  herds,  and  dwell  in  moveable  felt- 
huts,  near  the  walls  and  banks  of  the  rivers  and  canals.  The 
length  of  this  province  is  about  11,  and  the  breadth  8, 
German  miles.  The  Kumuks  are  vaflals  to  Rtiffia. 

KUNA,  a town  of  Lithuania;  ie  miles  S.E.  of  Brac- 
law. 

KUNASSYR,  one  of  the  Kurile  iflands,  150  verfts 
long,  and  50  broad,  and  entirely  furrounded  by  mountains 
with  lofty  fummits  ; but  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland  are 
low  plains.  Firs,  larches,  birch,  See.  grow  here.  At  the 
fouthern  extremity,  a flat  fandy  beach  extends  from  the 
lofty  mountains,  where  the  fea  brings  up  a fpecies  of  pearl- 
bearing mufcle  in  vafl  abundance  ; fome  of  the  fize  of  a de- 
fert-platp.  The  ifland  has  lakes  and  broad  ftreams  that 
abound  with  fifh.  It  is  inhabited  by  Kurils,  who  are  rated 
at  41  perfons. 

KUNCKEL,  John,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  chemift, 
was  born  at  Hufum,  in  the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  in  the  year 
*630.  He  was  originally  intended  for  the  pra&ice  of  phar- 
macy \ 
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macy ; but  having  applied  himfelf  with  equal  diligence  to 
the  ftudy  of  chemiftry  and  metallurgy,  he  obtained  great 
reputation  for  his  Utill  in  thefe  departments,  and  was  ap- 
pointed chemift  to  the  eleftor  of  Saxony.  He  afterwards 
went  to  the  court  of  Frederic  William,  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, with  a fimilar  appointment ; and  fubfequently  to  that 
of  Charles  XI.  king  of  Sweden,  who  gave  him  the  title  of 
confeiller  metallique  ; and,  in  1693,  granted  him  letters  of 
nobility,  under  the  name  of  Kunckel  de  Loewenftern.  He 
was  ele&ed  a member  of  the  imperial  Academia  Naturae 
Curioforum,  under  the  name  of  Hermes  III.  He  died  in 
Sweden,  in  March  1703. 

Kunckel  laboured  in  the  practical  purfuit  of  chemical 
knowledge  for  upwards  of  fifty  years,  and  obtained  an  extra- 
ordinary (kill  in  the  art.  His  patrons  defrayed  the  expence 
of  all  the  operations  which  he  chofe  to  undertake  ; and,  as 
director  of  the  glafs-works,  he  had  many  opportunities  of 
exercifing  his  talent  of  acute  obfervation.  His  theoretical 
knowledge,  however,  was  very  imperfect : for  it  is  allowed 
that  he  was  altogether  dellitute  of  the  leall  tin&ure  of  phi- 
lofophy,  and  was  even  faid  to  have  been  one  of  the  fearchers 
for  the  philofopher's  Hone.  He  is  now  principally  known 
as  the  dilcoverer  of  phofphorus,  which  he  prepared  from 
urine,  and  which  bears  his  name  in  the  (hops.  He  was  the 
author  of  feveral  works,  written  in  German,  in  a very  bad 
Ityle,  and  with  as  little  method  as  the  reft  of  the  alchemifts. 
H is  treatife  “ On  Phofphorus”  was  printed  at  Leipfic  in 
1678,  and  his  “ Art  of  Glafs-making”  in  1689.  Two  or 
three  of  his  effays  have  been  tranflated  into  Latin.  Eloy. 
Dift.  Hift. 

KUNDAL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal;  20  miles 
S.E.  of  Comillah. 

KUND  ALLAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlata- 
bad  ; 10  miles  E.S.E.  of  Tooliapour. 

KUNDAWILS  A,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Cicacole ; 
20  miles  S.W.  of  Cicacole. 

KDNDERA,  a town  of  Hindooftan  ; 35  miles  W.  of 
Poonah. 

KUNDJEH,  a town  of  Turkilh  Armenia,  on  the  Eu- 
phrates ; 63  miles  S.  of  Erzerum. 

KUNDOZERSKAIA,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Archangel ; 128  miles  S.  of  Kola. 

KUNDRUTCHIA,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Coflacks,  on  the  Donetz  ; 68  miles  N.E.  of 
Azoph. 

KUNGIPARA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  fubali  of 
Delhi ; 10  miles  S.E.  of  Tannatar. 

KUNGUR,  a town  of  Ruflia,  and  diftricl  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Perm,  on  the  river  Sylva ; 40  miles  S.  of 

Perm. 

KUNK,  Congo,  or  Cung,  a fea-port  town  of  Perfia, 
in  the  province  of  Lariftan,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Periian  gulf, 
oppofite  the  lfland  of  Kiflime  ; 60  miles  S.E.  of  Lar.  N. 
lat.  26  44'.  E.  long.  34°  30'. 

KUNNERSDORF,  a town  in  the  Middle  Mark  of 
Brandenburg,  remarkable  for  a battle  fought  between  the 
Pruflians  and  the  united  forces  of  the  Auftrians  and  Ruffians, 
Augull  the  1 2th,  1739;  3 miles  E.N.E.  of  Francfort  on 
the  Oder. 

KUNNIPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Benares ; 13 
miles  E.  of  Merzapour. 

KUNOE,  one  of  the  Faroer  iflands. 

KUNOSY,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Novogrodek  ; 34  miles  E.S.E.  of  Novogrodek. 

KUNOVATSKOI,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tobolfk,  on  the  Oby  ; 80  miles  S.  of  Obdorllcoi. 
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KUNOW,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  San- 
domirz  ; 16  miles  S.S.E.  of  Radom. 

KUNTE,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Xicoco  ; 18 
miles  S.  of  Ijo. 

KUNTZEN,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Samland,  on  the  Curifch  Nerung ; 28  miles  N.  of  Ko- 
nigfberg.  V 

KUNZEN,  Adolph.  Cart.,  in  Biography,  born  at 
Wittemburg  in  1720,  was  an  excellent  performer  on  the 
harpfichord  and  organ,  who  in  early  youth,  about  the 
middle  of  the  laft  century,  came  to  England,  where  his 
inafterly  and  powerful  manner  of  treating  thefe  inftruments, 
both  as  a performer  and  compofer,  may  be  ft  ill  remembered 
with  pleafure  by  thofe  who  heard  him.  On  his  return  to 
Germany,  he  was  appointed  organift  of  Lubec,  where  he 
died  in  1771. 

KUOPIO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  and  capital 
of  Savolax,  and  that  part  of  Carelia  referved  to  Sweden, 
formed  into  one  province  under  the  appellation  of  Hoe- 
dingedorne  of  Kuopio.  The  town  Hands  on  the  weft  fide 
of  an  extenfive  lake;  130  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ulea.  N.  lat. 
62  1 34'.  E.  long.  270  28'. 

KUORTANE,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Wafa  ; 32  miles  E.S.E.  of  Wafa. 

KUPENKA,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Voronetz  ; 128  miles  S.S.W.  of  Voronetz. 

KUPERPEH,  a town  of  Natolia;  33  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Boli. 

KUPFENBERG,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bilhopric 
of  Bamberg;  32  miles  N.E.  of  Bamberg. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Bavaria,  in  the  bilhopric  of  Aichftadt ; 10  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Aichftadt. 

KUPFER  Nickel.  See  Nickel. 

KUPFERBERG,  in  Geography , a town  of  Silefia,  in 
the  principality  of  Jauer  ; 13  miles  S.S.W.  of  Jauer.  N. 
lat.  30°  40'.  E.  long.  13°  53' — Alfo,  a town  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Saatz  ; 22  miles  W.S.W.  of  Saatz.  N. 
lat.  30°  23'.  E.  long.  13°  3f. 

KUPH,  a decayed  town  of  Syria,  bearing  amongft  its 
ruins  marks  of  ancient  fplendour.  Its  houles  are  con- 
ftru&ed  of  yellow  hewn  ftone  ; the  walls  are  about  eighteen 
inches  thick,  and  are  neither  faftened  with  iron,  nor  laid  in 
mortar.  The  houfes  are  built  round  courts,  and  appear 
like  palaces.  Crofles  over  the  doors  indicate  that  they  were 
erefted  by  Chriftians  ; and  from  the  ftyle  of  architefture, 
Dr.  Pococke  fuppofes  that  it  was  about  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century;  33  miles  S.S.W.  of  Aleppo. 

KUPHE,  a name  given  by  Guettard  to  a petrifaftion, 
the  body  of  which  is  conical,  the  anterior  part  blunt,  and 
the  poftcrior  part  forked,  while  the  interior  is  divided  into 
two  hollows  or  tubes. 

KUPINATZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Croatia;  14 
miles  E.  of  Carlftadt. 

^ KUPISZKI,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Troki  ; 30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Birza. 

KUPLIAGHISI,  a town  of  Natolia;  16  miles  S.  of 
Sinob. 

KUPPENHEIM,  a town  of  Baden;  3 miles  S.S.E. 
of  Raftadt. 

KUPPOREAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Sirhind  ; 30  miles  S.W.  of  Sirhind. 

KUPRI,  a river  of  Natolia,  which  runs  into  the  gulf  of 
Satalia,  N.  lat.  36'  39'.  E.long.  37k 

KUPRIBAZARl,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  C'a- 
ramania  ; 6 miles  W.  of  Satalia. 

KUPSJNGA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Gangpour;  10  miles  S.S.W.  «f  Gangpour. 
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KUR,  a river  of  Alia,  the  ancient  Cyrus  (which  fee), 
rifes  in  the  Caucafian  mountains,  and  purfuing  a rapid  courfe 
through  Georgia,  Schirwan,  &c.  falls  into  the  Cafpian  fea, 
70  miles  S.S.W.  of  Baku.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  river  the 
land  is  fubjecl  to  inundations,  and  overgrown  with  high  rich 
grafs  ; towards  the  fea  it  i>  brackifh  and  barren,  but  fertile 
towards  the  mountains.  About  14  miles  upwards  from  its 
mouth,  the  Kur  receives  from  the  right  the  Aras,'or  ancient 
Araxes ; and  there  on  the  left  bank  is  lituated  a large  vil- 
lage, named  Dfchawat.  After  its  jundlion  with  the  Aras, 
the  Kur  is  about  70  fathoms  broad,  and  only  fo  far  navi- 
gable ; the  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  river  hindering  the  navi- 
gation higher  up.  At  about  four  German  miles  from  the 
lea,  it  branches  out  into  a number  of  arms,  the  northern- 
moil  and  fouthernirtoft  of  which  are  the  moil  confiderable. 
The  iilands  thus  formed  belong  to  Schirwan.  On  the 
11.  rthern  main  arm  lies  the  town  of  Sallian,  which  properly 
ooniills  of  a number  of  villages  extending  along  the  river, 
•and  owes  its  profperity  to  the  uncommonly  produdive 
nfhery  of  the  Kur;  for  this  river  abounds  with  llurgeon  and 
other  iiilt.  Between  the  Kur  and  the  Terek  lies  a traft  ot 
land,  along  the  Cafpian  fea,  extending  in  length  from  the 
39th  to  the  44th  degree  of  N.  latitude,  and  of  various 
breadth,  though  for  the  inoil  part  inconfiderable  in  propor- 
tion to  its  length.  This  traft  contains  fomewhat  more  than 
25CO  French  fquare  miles,  and  is  divided  into  three  pro- 
vinces, vi".  Kumnh , Daghejlan,  and  Shir-wan,  of  which  the 
hrfl  is  now  dependent  on  RulTia,  and  the  two  latter  on 
Peril  a.  See  each  refpeflively. 

KURA,  a ffnall  bland  in  tire  Cafpian  fea,  with  lleep 
fhores  round  it  N.  lat.  39  . 

KURABAD,  a town  of  Candahar ; 8 miles  W.  of 
Attock. 

KURAGGI,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon; 
47  miles  N.N.E  o!  Jedo. 

KURCH,  a town  of  Natolia  ; 34  miles  W.  of  Sinob. 

RURD1UM.  a town  of  Rutfia,  in  the  government  of 
Sar  itof,  on  the  Volga  ; 16  miles  N.N.lv  of  Saratof.' 

KURGAN,  a town  of  Ruilia,  and  diftridl  of  the  go- 
ver.mient  of  Tobolfk,  on  the  river  Kurgan  ; 68  miles  S.W. 
of  Yahitorovlk — Alfo,  a river  of  Alia,  which  rifes  in 
Khorafan,  and  runs  into  t he  Cafpian  fea,  W.  of  Aftarabat. 

KURIAT,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of  Oman, 
at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  fame  name,  which  runs  into  the 
Arabian  fea,  S.  of  cape  Kuriah  ; 20  miles  S.E.  of  Mafcat. 

Kuriat,  Cape , or  Res  Kuriat,  a cape  on  the  coafl  of 
Arabia.  N.  lat.  23 3 27'.  E.  Ion*.  57  50'. 

KURJAUN,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  the  circar  of 
Gohud  ; 27  miles  S.W.  of  Gwalior. 

KURIKKA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Wafa  ; 36  miles  N.E  of  Chrillineftadt. 

KURILA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Eall  Bothnia;  20 
miles  S.W.  of  Braheltad. 

KURTLAUT,  a town  of  Kharafm  ; 60  miles  S.S.E. 
cf  Urkonje. 

KURILE,  or  Kurilskoi,  JJlands,  a chain  of  iflands, 
running  in  a S.W.  diredion  from  the  fouthern  promontory 
of  the  peninfula  of  Kamtichatka,  or  the  Kurilloy  Lopat- 
ka,  to  Japan,  extending  from  N.  lat.  510  to  43  k They  ob- 
tained this  name  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lopatka,  who  being  themfelves  called  Kuriles,  gave  their  own 
name  to  thefe  iflands,  on  firft  becoming  acquainted  with 
them.  Some  of  them  are  inhabited  and  wooded,  others 
«iuite  bare  and  rocky,  and  a few  that  are  volcanic.  Ac- 
cording to  Spanberg,  they  are  22  in  number,  without 
reckoning  the  fmall  ones.  Of  the  two  Kurile  iilands  that 
be  neareit  to  Lopatka,  tbe  iirft  accounts  were  brought  to 
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Ruflia  in  the  year  1713.  The  others  have  been  fucceffively 
known  from  that  period  to  1779,  by  means  of  Ruffian 
mariners,  who,  at  the  time,  put  them  under  contribu- 
tion to  the  crown.  The  22  iilands  arc  Shoomtfhu  or 
Shoomlka,  Poromufnir,  or  Parambufir,  Sherinki,  Ma- 
kati-Kur-Affey,  Anakutan,  Ar-Amakulan,  Syallunan, 
Ikarma,  Tlhirinkutan,  Muffiyr,  Rach-kokc,  Mutova,  Raf- 
fngu,  Uffiaffiyr,  Ketoi,  Semuffiyr,  Tlhirpa-Oi,  Urup,  or 
Ooroop,  Etorpu,  Kunaffyr,  Tfliikota,  and  Matmai.  Aua- 
kutan  is  diilant  from  the  fourth  ifland  (in  the  order  of  enu- 
meration) 35  verfls;  it  is  about  100  vcrfls  long  and  15  broad; 
has  three  elevated  fummits  of  mountains,  of  which  two  have 
exhaufled  craters  ; the  wood  is  ferubbed  and  fcanty  ; red 
foxes  are  pretty  numerous,  but  on  the  coail  are  few  fea- 
beavers,  See,  Several  dreams  of  hard  water  flow  from  it 
into  the  fea.  From  this  Ar-Amakutan  is  diilant  fix  verfls ; 
its  length  is  twenty  verfls  and  breadth  ten  ; in  the  centre  of 
the  ifland  is  a rocky  mountain,  which  was  formerly  a vol- 
cano, and  towards  the  flrait  between  it  and  the  fifth  ifland, 
on  the  eailern  fhore,  Hands  another,  which  is  reported  to 
have  been  a burning  mountain.  This  ifland  is  uninhabited, 
and  is  only  vifted  by  the  Kurils,  on  account  of  the  chace, 
as  it  abounds  with  foxes  ; and  on  the  fhores  are  fea-lions 
and  fea-otters.  Ikarma  is  about  12  verfls  from  the  feventh 
ifland,  and  is  eight  verfls  long.  Upon  it  is  a volcano,  which 
occafionaliy  emits  flames;  the  fhore  is  (tony,  prefenting  here 
and  there  a fulphureous  fpring.  It  has  neither  lakes  nor 
ftreams  ; and  with  refpetl  to  wood  and  animals,  it  is  in  the 
fame  ftate  with  Syafkatan.  For  an  account  of  the  other 
iflands,  fee  the  relpeftive  articles.  Of  thefe  22  Kurile 
iflands,  the  flrfl  21  are  fubjeft  to  Ruflia  ; and  all  of  tl>efe 
do  not  pay  tribute.  The  iflariders  are  reported  by  their 
miflionary,  the  pallor  of  Paratounca,  who  vilits  them  or.ee 
in  three  years,  to  be  a friendly,  hofpitable,  generous,  hu- 
mane race  of  people,  and  excelling  their  Kamtfchadale 
neighbours,  not  lefs  in  the  formation  of  their  bodies  than  in 
docility  and  quicknefs  of  underllanding.  Of  thefe  iflands 
it  is  faid,  that  four  only  are  inhabited,  and  their  population 
is  eflimated  at  1400  perfons.  The  inhabitants  are  generally 
hairy,  wear  long  beards,  and  live  entirely  upon  feals,  fifh, 
and  the  produce  of  the  chace.  The  more  foutherly  and  in- 
dependent iflanders  fometimes  pafs  in  canoes  the  channel  that 
feparates  them  from  the  Ruffian  Kuriles,  in  order  to  give 
feme  of  the  commodities  of  Japan,  fuel)  as  filk,  cotton, 
iron,  &c.  in  exchange  for  furs,  dried  fill),  and  oil.  The  in- 
habitants of  as  many  of  the  iilands  as  are  brought  under  the 
Ruffian  dominions  are,  at  prefent,  converted  to  Chriftianitv  ; 
and  probably  the  time  is  not  very  diilant,  when  a friendly 
and  profitable  intercourfe  will  be  brought  about  between 
Kamtfchatka  and  the  whole  cf  this  chain  of  iflands  ; which 
will  be  followed  by  a communication  with  Japdi  itleif. 
Thefe  iflands  extend  from  N.  lat.  420  to  yi°.  Tooke’s 
Ruffi.  Emp.  vol.  i.  Cook’s  Third  Voyage,  vol;  iii. 

KURISONDA,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Cara- 
mania  ; 60  miles  N.N.E.  of  Toca>. 

KURISSIMA,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Xico- 
co  ; 16  miles  W.  of  Ijo. 

KURK,  a town  of  Candahar;  2 7 miles  E.  of  Cabul. 

KURKIN,  a town  of  Bengal;  11  milts  N.E.  of 
Ramgur. 

KURKUMBA,  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Ruttunpour  ; 32  miles  E.  of  Ruttunpour. 

KURKUNA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  cf 
Surgocja  ; 23  miles  N.E.  of  Surgooja. 

K U R.  K S 1 A I , a town  of  Sweceu,  r.i  the  province  of 
Nyland  ; 18  miles  W.  of  Hellingfors. 

KURMA.  Sec  Kourma. 
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KURMAVATA  RA,  in  Mythology,  the  fccond  of  the  ten 
incarnations  of  the  Hindoo  god  Vifhnu,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing account  is  given  in  the  Hindoo  Pantheon.  “ The  fc- 
cond grand  avatara  of  Vifhnu,  in  the  form  of  a tortoife, 
evidently  refers  alfo  to  the  deluge.  In  that  of  Matfya,  or 
the  lifii,  (fee  Matsy  avatara,)  we  find  the  neccfTity  ot  a 
deluge  to  clcanfe  the  world  from  its  finful  taints.  By  the 
demon  Hyagriva  having  llolen  the  Vedas  while  Brahma  was 
dofing,  we  mull  underhand  the  dereliction  of  mankind  from 
the  dodtrines  and  conduct  preferihed  in  the  feriptures,  and 
the  criminal  indifference  of  their  paftor?.  The  preferving 
attribute  of  the  deity  interpofed,  faved  a remnant  of  crea- 
tures from  deftrudtion,  and  by  recovering  the  feriptures, 
reclaimed  mankind  to  purity  of  faith  and  condudt.  For  the 
purpofe  of  reftoring  to  man  fome  of  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences that  were  loft  in  the  flood,  Vifhnu  is  fabled  to 
have  become  incarnate  again  in  the  form  of  a tortoife  ; in 
which  drape  he  fuflained  the  mountain  Mandara  placed  on 
his  back  to  ferve  as  an  axis,  whereon  the  gods  and  demons, 
the  vaft  ferpent  Vafoky  ferving  as  a rope,  churned  tire  ocean 
for  the  recovery  of  the  amrlta , or  beverage  of  immortality  .” 
(See  Kktu.)  Plate  49.  of  the  Hindoo  Pantheon  exhibits  this 
procefs,  where  Vifhnu  is  feen  in  his  place  with  the  two  other 
great  powers  oppofed  to  the  Afuras,  or  demons  ; and  ap- 
pears again  on  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  and  again  be- 
neath it  in  the  form  of  the  tortoife.  The  hiftory  of  this 
avatara  forms  an  cpifode  in  the  Mahabarat,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
kins has  introduced  a fine  tranllation  of  it  in  his  elegant 
verfion  of  the  Gita,  where,  however,  the  metamorpholis  of 
Vifhnu  into  the  tortoife  is  not  direftly  mentioned.  But  fuch 
is  the  ufual  mode  of  telling  and  receiving  the  ftory,  which 
is  one  of  the  moft.  popular,  both  in  recitation  and  painting, 
among  the  monftrous  mafs  of  lubjects  derived  from  the  co- 
pious Pantheon  of  the  Hindoos. 

Kurina,  or  Koorma,  is  the  Sanfcrit  appellation  of  the 
avatara.  Among  the  Mahrattas,  and  others  in  the  weftern 
parts  of  India,  it  is  more  commonly  called  Katch,  that  word, 
or  Katchiva,  meaning,  like  Kurma,  a tortoife  or  turtle.  The 
refult  of  the  operation,  in  view  to  which  the  incarnation 
appears  to  have  occurred,  was  obtaining  from  the  churned 
ocean  fourteen  articles,  ufually  called  fourteen  gems,  or 
chaterdefa-ratana  ; in  common  language  chawda-ratnv ; ufu- 
ally thus  enumerated:  1.  the  Moon,  Chandra  or  Soma; 

2.  Sri  or  Lakfhmi,  the  goddefs  of  fortune  and  beauty  ; 

3.  Sura,  wine,  or  Suradevi,  the  goddefs  of  wine  ; 4.  Oochif- 
rava,  an  eight-headed  horfe  ; 5.  Kuflubha,  a jewel  cf  in- 
ellhnable  value  ; 6.  Paryata  or  Pariyata,  a tree  that  fponta- 
neoufly  yielded  every  thing  defired  ; 7.  Surabhi,  a cow  fim;- 
larly  beautiful ; 8.  Dhanvantara,  a phvfician,  or  the  god  of 
phvlic ; 9.  Iravat,  the  elephant  of  Indra  with  three  proboici ; 
IO.  Shank,  a fhcil  conferring  victory  on  any  one  who 
fhould  found  it ; 1 1.  Danufh?.,  an  urerring  bow  ; 12.  Bikh, 
poifon,  or  drugs;  13.  Rhemba,  a beautiful  woman,  corre- 
fponding  in  many  points  with  our  popular  Venus  ; 14.  The 
Amrita,  or  beverage  of  immortality,  which  appears,  though 
laft  obtained,  to  have  been  the  primary  object  of  this 
churning  procefs ; the  other  gems  appear  to  Lave  been  ob- 
tained incidentally. 

Under  moil  of  the  articles  whofe  foreign  names  occur  in 
this,  fome  notice  is  taken  of  them,  and  we  refer  thither 
refpeCiively  and  generally  for  farther  information  thereon. 

KURMDYA,  in  Gecgraphy,  a town  of  Bengal;  55 
miles  S S.W.  of  Doefa. 

KURMUKI,  a town  of  the  principality  of  Georgia; 
105  miles  S.E.  of  Teflis. 

K.URMYK,  a town  of  RuCa,  and  diftritt  of  the  go- 


vernment of  Simbirfk,  on  the  Sura ; 104  miles  N.W.  of 
Simbirfk; 

KUROPATNIKT,  a town  of  Auilrian  Poland,  in  Ga- 
licia ; 47  miles  E.S.E  of  Lemberg. 

KUROSAKI,'  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ximo  ; 
27  miles  N.  of  Taifero. 

KUROW,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein  ; 9 miles 
N.N.W.  of  Lubeck. 

KURRA,  a river  of  Hindooftan,  which  runs  into  the 
Beema  ; 32  miles  N.  of  Vifiapour. 

KURRABAGH,  a town  of  Candahar,  in  the  province 
of  Ghizni ; 20  miles  W. S.W.  of  Ghizni.  N.  lat.  33- 30'. 
E.  long.  6 7J  59'. 

KURRERA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Gohud  ; 12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Narwa. 

KURRIGOORA,  a town  of  Bengal;  4c  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Doefa. 

KURRYA,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 30  miles  S.E.  of 
Palamovv. 

KURSK,  a government  cf  Ruffia,  which  was  formerly 
part  of  that  of  Bielgorod  ; comprehending  16  diflricts  : it 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  government  of  Orel,  on  the 
E.  by  that  of  Voronetz,  on  the  S.  by  Voronetz  and  Khar- 
kof,  and  on  the  W.  by  Tchernigof ; about  1 1 2 miles  from 
N.  to  S.,  and  generally  ico  from  E.  to  W.,  extending, 
however,  by  a narrow  part,  about  12  miles  wide,  40 
miles  further  weft. — Alfo,  the  capital  of  the  above-men- 
tioned government,  on  the  river  Tukar,  which  falls  into  the 
Seim  or  Sem.  N.  lat.  53°  40'.  E.  long.  36^  24'. 

KURSY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Candeifh ; 45  miles 
S.W.  of  Burhanpour. 

KURTACULAC,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Ala- 
dulia  ; 25  milesdS.E.  of  Adana. 

KURTAPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahore;* 
10  miles  S.  of  Jallindar. 

KURTCHI,  an  order  of  foldiery  among  the  Perfians. 

The  word,  in  its  original,  fignifies  army,  and  is  applied  to 
a body  of  cavalry,  confiding  of  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom 
of  Perfia,  and  the  pofterity  of  thofe  conquerors,  who  placed' 
lfmael  Sophi  on  the  throne.  They  are  in  number  about 
eighteen  thoufand  men. 

Their  commander  is  called  kutch'i  bafehi,  which  was  for- 
merly the  firft  poll  in  the  kingdom  ; equivalent  to  a confta- 
ble  in  France. 

KURTUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a genus  of  the  jugulares,  con- 
fiding only  of  a fingle  fpecies,  called  Indicus  from  its  being 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Indian  feas.  The  body  in  this  genus  is 
carinated  each  fide,  the  back  elevated,  and  the  gill-membrane 
furnifhed  with  two  rays.  The  fpecies  known  fubfifts  on 
crabs  and  fnells,  or  teftaceous  animals : the  body  is  (hort, 
(lender,  golden,  and  appearing  as  if  covered  with  filvery 
p'ates  : the  head  is  large,  compreffed,  and  obtufe  ; eyes  very 
large,  with  black  pupil,  and  iris  above  blue,  beneath  white  ; 
mouth  large  ; javv3  with  numerous  teeth  ; tongue  (hort  and 
cartdagiuous  ; lateral  line  ftraight,  and  commencing  above 
the  pedtoral  fin  ; firll  ray  of  the  dorfal  and  ventral  fins  hard, 
and  two  firft  of  the  anal  fpinous. 

KURU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Abo  ; 63  miles  E.N.E.  of  Biorneborg. 

Kunu,  in  Hindoo  Mythological  Legends,  was  the  brother 
of  Pandu,  who  was  the  father  of  the  five  heroes  of  the  Ma- 
habarat. Kuru  had  a hundred  fons,  whofe  eontefts  with  the 
Par.dus  are  the  fubjeft  of  that  poem,  which  is  a continued 
allegory  of  the  ftruggles  between  man’s  virtues  and  vices,  per- 
fonified  in  the  offspring  of  the  brothers.  See  Maiiabakat, 
and  Pandu. 
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"KURUMA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Japan,  in  the 
ifland  of  Ximo  ; 16  miles  E.N  E.  of  Ikua. 

KURYMA,  a town  of  Hungary;  12  miles  N.E.  of 
Szeben. 

KUSA,  in  Botany,  the  fpecies  of  grafs  poa  cynofurdides, 
efteemed  by  the  Hindoos  very  facred  and  myftical,  and 
ufed  by  the  Brahmans  in  many  of  their  facred  or  fuperfti- 
tious  ceremonies.  Among  this  race  of  fabulifts  fome  poeti- 
cal legend  exifts,  accounting,  in  their  way,  for  every  fubjedl 
and  allufion  in  their  complex  mythology  and  theogony.  Of 
the  kufa  grals  this  is  related  in  the  Hindoo  Pantheon. 
“ Some  legends  make  Garuda  the  offspring  of  Kafyapa  and 
Diti.  (See  Kasyapa.  ) This  all-prolific  dame  laid  an  egg, 
which,  it  was  predifted,  would  produce  her  deliverer  from 
fome  great  affliction  : after  a lapfe  of  five  hundred  years, 
Garuda  or  Superna  (fee  Superna)  fprang  from  the  egg, 
flew  to  the  abode  of  Indra,  extinguished  the  fire  that  fur- 
rounded  it,  conquered  its  guards,  and  bore  off  the  amrita, 
(lee  Kurmav atara,)  which  enabled  him  to  liberate  his  mo- 
ther, at  that  time  afflicted  in  captivity.  A few  drops  of 
this  immortal  beverage  falling  on  the  kufa,  it  became  a grafs 
eternally  confecrated  ; and  fome  fnakes,  greedily  licking  up 
the  ambrofia,  fo  lacerated  their  tongues  with  the  ftiarp 
blades  of  the  grafs,  that  they  have  ever  lince  remained 
forked:  but  the  boon  of  eternity  was  in  fured  to  them  alfo 
by  their  thus  partaking  of  the  immortality-conferring  fluid. 
(See  Ketu.)  This  caufe  of  fnakes  having  forked  tongues 
is  Hill  popularly,  in  the  tales  of  India,  attributed  to  the 
above  greedinefs.’’  P.  341. 

KUSAMO,  in  Geography,  a town  <)f  Sweden,  in  the 
government  of  Ulea  ; 85  miles  E.  of  Tornea. 

KUSBAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Benares  ; 22  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Benares. 

KUSCAN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Se- 
geftan  ; 21  miles  N.E.  of  Kin. 

KUSCARI,  a town  of  Mingrelia ; 30  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Anarghia. 

KUSCHAIL,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobolfk  ; 28  miles  S.  of  Tomfk. 

KUSH  A,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Podolia  ; 32  miles  E. 
of  Kaminiecz. 

KUSHAL,  Kushel,  or  Kuthal,  a fortrefs  of  Afia,  in 
Kuttore.  N.  lat.  3J°  17'.  E.  long.  70°  39'. 

KUSH  K AT,  a town  of  Great  Bucharia  ; 72  miles  W. 
of  Kojend. 

KUSKO,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  ; iS  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Kalifch. 

KUSKHUSER,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Farfiftan  ; 31 
miles  N.  of  Schiras 

KUSMA,  a fmall  town  of  Arabia,  {landing  upon  a high 
hill,  in  the  province  of  Yemen,  inhabited  by  free  Arabs; 
50  miles  E.  of  Hodeida.  The  mountains,  which  extend 
far  into  the  country,  produce  coffee. 

KUSSI,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niplion  ; 65 
miles  N.E.  of  Jedo. 

KUSSNACHT,  a bailiwick  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Zurich. — Alfo,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Schweitz,  near  which  is  a chapel,  ere&ed  on  the 
ipot  where  William  Tell  flew  the  Auffrian  governor;  10 
miles  W.  of  Schweitz. 

KUSSOOR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahore  ; 26 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Firofepour. 

KUSTANGI,  or  Chiustenoi,  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  on  the  Black  fea,  formerly  called  Con- 
Jlantia.  N.  lat.  44°  30'.  E.  long.  28° 37'. 

KUSTER,  Ludoepii,  in  Biography,  was  born  in  1670, 


at  Blomberg,  in  Weftphalia,  of  which  town  his  father  were 
a magiftrate.  He  ftudied  under  his  elder  brother  at  the 
Joachim  college  of  Berlin,  and  was  afterwards  appointed 
tutor  to  the  two  fons  of  the  count  Schwering.  On  quitting 
that  ftation,  with  a penfion,  he  went  to  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder,  and  there  publilhed,  in'  1696,  his  “ Hiftoria  Critica 
Homeri.”  He  was  proraifed  a profefforfhip  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  Joachim,  and  till  that  Ihould  be  vacant  he  refolved  to 
travel,  and  vifited  Leyden  and  Utrecht ; at  the  latter  place 
he  delivered  a courfe  of  le&ures  on  the  law  of  nations,  and 
publilhed  his  “ Bibliotheca  Librorum.”  He  then  went  to 
England,  and  thence  to  France,  for  the  purpofe  of  collating 
MSS.  for  a new  edition  of  Suidas.  Having  furnifhed  him- 
felf  with  many  very  valuable  materials  and  fragments  for  his 
work,  from  the  king’s  library,  he  returned  to  England. 
Here  he  lived  in  great  familiarity  with  Bentley  and  other 
learned  men,  and  upon  the  publication  of  his  work,  which  was 
printed  partly  at  the  expence  of  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge, he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  doftor  of  laws. 
Several  advantageous  offers  were  made  him  if  he  would  re- 
main in  England,  but  he  was  called  back  to  Berlin,  and  in- 
ftalled  in  the  profefforfhip  promifed  to  him.  The  iituaticn 
did  not  anfwer  his  expectations,  he  was  rendered  uncomforta- 
ble by  difputes  refpedling  his  falary,  and  by  having  incurred 
the  fufpicion  of  being  addifted  to  the  principles  of  Arianifm, 
fo  that  in  a fhort  time  he  found  it  expedient  to  retire  to  Am- 
fterdam.  Here  he  was  reduced  to  abfolute  poverty  by  the 
failure  of  his  banker.  He  afterwards  went  to  Antwerp,  em- 
braced the  Catholic  religion,  and  was  rewarded  by  a pen- 
fion from  the  king,  and  with  an  admifiion  into  the  Academy 
of  Infcriptions.  He  died  at  the  age  of  forty-fix.  He  was 
a great  matter  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  wrote  well  in  it  ; 
but  his  chief  excellence  was  his  (kill  in  the  Greek  language, 
to  which  he  almoft  entirely  devoted  hiinfelf.  Befides 
the  works  already  referred  to,  he  pubhfhed  “ Jamblicus 
Porphyrius,  et  Anenymus  apud  Photium  de  Vita  Pytha- 
gorae .’’  A new  edition  of  Dr.  Mill’s  Greek  Teftament. 
“ Ariftophanes  Gr.  et  Lat.’’  “ De  vero  ufu  verborum  me- 
diorum,”  which  has  been  much  efteemed  as  a grammatical 
treat  ife. 

KUSTUBHA,  in  Hindoo  Legends,  is  an  ineftimable  gem, 
of  which  many  wonderful  tales  arc  related.  It  is  one  of  the 
fourteen  precious  things  recovered  from  the  ocean  when 
churned  for  the  amrita,  by  gods  and  demons,  in  the  Kurma- 
vatara  ; which  fee. 

KUTALI,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland,  in  the  fea  of 
Marmora.  N.  lat.  40°  30  . E.  long.  27°  22'. 

KUTAN,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  ; 30  miles 
E.  of  Kairabad. 

KUTATS,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  ; 
23  miles  E.  of  Meaco. 

KUTINA,  a town  of  Sclavonia  ; 33  miles  W.N.W,  of 
Pofzega. 

KUTSCHINA,  a town  of  Servia  ; 16  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Orfova. 

KU-TSING,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Yun-nan  ; furrounded  with  mountains,  about 
which  the  foil  is  fruitful.  Its  jurifdiction  comprehends  five 
towns  of  the  fecond  clafs,  and  two  of  the  third.  The  in- 
habitants are  induftrious  in  cultivating  the  ground.  N.  lat. 
25334\e-  loilg-  io3°27'- 

KUTSKOI,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  Ir- 
kutfle,  on  the  Kuta,  where  it  joins  the  Lena  ; 60  miles  E.  of 
Ilimlk.  N.  lat.  56’  40'.  E.  long.  1230  20'. 

KUTTENBERG,  or  Kutna-Hora,  a town  of  Bo- 
hemia, in  the  circle  of  Czaflau,  famous  for  its  filver  mines, 
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formerly  abundant,  difcovered  by  a monk  in  1237  ; 4 miles 
N.W.  of  Czaflau.  N.  lat.  49°£2'.  E.  long.  13°  19'. 

KUTTORE,  a traCt  of  country  between  the  N.E.  part 
of  Cabul,  and  the  N.W.  of  Cachemire,  now  fubjeCt  to  Can- 
dahar.  This  traCt  borders  on  the  N.  of  Sewad,  Bijore, 
Puckholi,  &c.  It  has  obtained  from  the  Mahometans  the 
name  of  Caferijlan , or  land  of  infidels,  and  is  clafled  by  the 
people  of  Hindooftan  as  a dependency  of  Cafhgar.  It 
occupies  nearly  the  place  of  Ptolemy’s  Comed't,  and  anfwers 
to  it  in  defcription,  being  entirely  mountainous.  An  author, 
cited  by  Rennell,  itates  that  Kuttore  contains  a great  num- 
ber of  towns  and  villages,  and  is  exceedingly  populous  Its 
principal  towns  are  Towkul,  called  alfo  Showkul,  and  Jour- 
kull;  thefe  being  the refidence of  its  rulers.  It  abounds  in  fruits, 
fuch  as  grapes,  plumbs,  See.  It  likewife  yields  rice,  wheat, 
and  other  forts  of  grain.  The  natives  are  exceedingly  fond 
of  wine  and  hog’s  flelh  ; although  their  country  is  well- 
itocked  with  cows  and  goats.  They  have  a diflinCt  language 
not  at  all  refembling  that  of  any  other  people  ; and  their 
arms  confift  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  the  fabre  and  the  fling. 
Another  author  fays,  that  they  are,  for  the  moil:  part,  idola- 
ters ; that  they  are  of  a robuft  make,  and  that  their  com- 
plexion is  a mixture  of  red  and  white. 

Kuttore  is  alfo  a town  and  fortrefs  in  the  above  de- 
feribed  country  ; 100  miles  N.E.  of  Cabul.  N.  lat.  35' 
27'.  E.  long.  70°  1 7'. 

KUTTRY.  See  Rajpoots. 

KUTTUHDUA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
near  the  coaft  of  Aracan,  inhabited  chiefly  by  fiihermen. 
It  is  well  wooded.  N.  lat.  21°  52'.  E.  long.  910  45'. 

KUTUM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Benares ; 10  miles 
N.E.  of  Bidrigur. 

KQTZABAR,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Mazanderan  ; 40 
miles  S.W.  of  Fchrabad. 

KUVA,  a fmall  town  of  Perfia,  S.  of  Derbent  ; the 
refidence  of  a khan. 

KUVERA,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  is  the  regent  of  wealth, 
correfponding  with  the  Plutus  of  the  weftern  Pantheon, 
He  is  deferibed,  in  refpeCt  of  externals,  as  a mere  man, 
gloomy,  felfilh,  and  deformed  ; but  as  a magnificent  deity, 
refiding  in  the  fplendid  city  Alaka,  and  borne  through 
the  fky  in  a gorgeous  car,  called  pujhpaka , or  flowery. 
He  is  alfo  called  Viteffa,  Paulaftya,  and  Dhanada  ; and  as  the 
ion  of  a fage  named  Vifrava,  he  is  called  Vifravana,  a name 
likewife  of  Ravena,  half  brother,  by  the  fame  father,  of 
Kuvera.  (See  Ravena.)  His  fervants  and  companions 
are  the  Yaklhas  and  Guhyakas,  into  whofe  filthy  forms 
tranfmigratc  the  fouls  of  thofe  men  who  in  this  life  are  ad- 
dicted to  fordid  and  bafe  pafiions,  or  abforbed  in  worldly 
profperity.  The  term  Guhyakais  derived  from  guh  (ordure) 
a word  retained  in  feveral  dialeCts.  He  has  a confort  named 
Kanveri,  which  fee ; but  neither  would  be  invoked  by  a 
Hindoo,  for  the  boon  of  riches,  but  Lakjhmi , which  fee. 

The  Hindoos  have  afligned  regents  to  each  cardinal  and 
intermediate  point  of  the  compafs.  (See  Marut.)  Ku- 
vera rules  the  north. 

KUWANA,  or  Quano,  a fea-port  of  Japan,  in  the 
province  of  Owari. 

KUY  A LI,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Romania  ; 
27  miles  E.S.E.  of  Filippopoli. 

KUYNDER,  a fea-port  town  of  Holland,  in  Friefland, 
on  the  W.  fide  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name,  at  its  entrance 
into  the  Znyder  fee  ; 23  miles  S.  of  Lewarden.  N.  lat. 
52  48  . E.  long  5^46'. 

KUYP,  orCuYP,  Albert,  in  Biography,  a painter  who 
ranks  among  the  beft  and  moil  original  artifts.  He  was 
born  at  Dort  in  1606,  and  was  the  fon  of.  Jacob  Gerritz 
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Kuyp,  a landfcape  painter  of  much  merit.  From  his  father 
he  firll  learnt  the  rudiments  of  the  art ; but  furpaffed  him 
infinitely  in  his  progrefs.  He  was  one  of  the  moft  agree- 
able painters  that  ever  lived;  imitating  with  the  greateil 
perfection  the  purity  and  brilliancy  of  light.  No  artilt 
ever  reprefented  the  atmofphere  which  furrounds  all  objeCts 
more  completely  than  Cuyp ; not  even  Claude  : and  in  the 
effeCl  of  fun-fhine,  none  ever  approached  him.  The 
iitnpleft  feenes  and  combinations  of  objeCts  were  fufficient 
for  him  to  exert  his  talents  upon  ; and  he  never  failed  to  give 
an  interell  to  them  by  the  fweetnefs  of  his  colour,  and  the 
beauty  of  his  light  and  fhade. 

Little  or  nothing  is  linown  of  his  life.  His  works  are 
numerous,  and  therefore  he  mult  have  lived  long  ; for  they 
are  of  fo  highly  finilhed  a quality  that  he  mull  have  given 
much  time  to  them. 

In  the  various  collections  among  the  nobility  in  England, 
works  of  his  Ihine  with  almoil  unrivalled  lultre  ; and  are 
not  very  uncommon.  At  the  marquis  of  Stafford’s  is  a 
very  fine  one  of  the  landing  of  prince  Maurice  at  Dort. 
There  are  alfo  feveral  others  of  great  merit. 

KUZNETCHICH A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruflia, 
in  the  government  of  Simbirlk,  on  the  Volga;  16  miles 
N.E.  of  Simbirlk. 

KUZNETZK,  a towm  of  Ruflia,  and  diltriCt  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Saratof,  feated  on  a rivulet,  falling  into  the 
Sura  ; 96  miles  N.N.E.  of  Saratof. 

Kuznetzk,  a town  of  Ruflia,  and  diltriCt  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Kolyvan,  fituated  on  the  river  Tom,  opposite 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Kondama ; built  in  1618,  on  a place 
whither  the  Tartars  generally  reforted,  and  colonized  from 
Tomlk,  and  fome  other  towns.  It  contains  about  300 
houfes,  and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  ; 188  miles  E.S.E.  of  Kolyvan.  N.  . 
lat.  530  40'.  E.  long.  86”  49'. 

KUZNETSKOI  Mountains,  a range  of  mountains, 
forming  one  of  the  fub-divifions  of  the  Ruffian  lhare  of  the 
Altaian  mountains,  the  other  being  the  Oby  and  the  Yenif- 
fey.  See  Altai. 

KUZNIK,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Viatka  ; 48  miles  S.S.W.  of  Glazov. 

KUZOMEN,  a town  of  R.uflia,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  on  the  coaft  of  the  White  fea  ; 124  miles  N.W. 
of  Archangel. 

KUZREKA,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  White  fea;  140  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Kola. 

KWASSITZ,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Hra- 
difeh  ; 14  miles  N.  of  Hradifch. 

KWASSOWA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia;  28 
miles  N.  of  Zytomiers. 

KYANITE,  or  Cyanite,  Wern.;  Di/lhene,  Haiiy ; Sap - 
pare,  Sauffure.  Other  names  derived  from  fancied  refem- 
blances,  are  blue-fhorl,  blue  talc,  blue  mica,  foliated  beryl,, 
fapphir  fpar,  blue  feldfpar,  & c.  Haiiy’s  name  implies  the 
power  this  fubftance  poffeffes  of  acquiring  both  vitreous  and 
refinous  eleCtricity  ; all  the  other  denominations  are  expref- 
five  of  its  charaCteriftic. 

Colour,  which  is  generally  azure-blue,  light  Prufiian  blue, 
or  fmalt-blue  ; but  it  is  alfo  feen  blueilh-grey,  milky,  greyifh 
and  greenifh-white,  and  more  feldom  feladon,  and  other 
fhades  of  blueilh-green.  Thefe  colours  are  either  uniform 
or  mixed  : the  blueifh-grey,  itriped  or  flamed  with  various 
fhades  of  j^.-uffian  blue,  is  the  moft  common  mixture. 

It  occurs  maffive,  diffeminated  in  blunt-edged  pieces,  and 
cryltallized.  The  following  are  the  modifications  we  are 
acquainted  with ; 1,  The  oblique  quadrangular  prifm, 
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•(which  appears  alfo  to  be  the  primitive  form  of  this  lub- 
itance,)  with  two  oppofite  fid'es  very  narrow,  which  give  the 
cryltal  a contracted  tabular  form.  2.  The  lateral  edges 
formed  by  the  acute  angles  of  the  preceding  cryftals,  inter- 
cepted each  by  a plane,  or  truncated  : this  plane  is  generally 
very  narrow.  3.  The  lateral  edges  formed  by  the  obtufe 
angles  of  N 1,  intercepted  each  by  a plane,  or  truncated. 
This  modification  appears  to  be  very  lcarce.  4.  Four  of 
the  terminal  edges  of  N’z,  intercepted  each  by  a plane, 
which,  if  they  met  in  a point,  would  form  a four-tided  pyra- 
mid. This  we  have  obferved  in  a brail  cryital  included  in 
rock-cry  Hal. 

Thefe  cryftals,  efpecially  thofe  from  Mount  St.  Gothard, 
are  not  unfrequcntly  feen  as  twin-cryitals,  or  macles. 

They  are  mollly  middle-fized,  but  alfo  fmall,  and  very 
fmall  ; and  occur  imbedded,  either  lingly,  or  in  groups, 
interfering  each  other.  They  are  not  unfrequently  feen 
curved  and  twilled,  as  if  they  had  fultained  preffure,  when 
not  yet  hardened. 

The  internal,  and  generally  alfo  the  external  luftre  of  the 
cyanite  is  Ihining  and  fplcndent  ; it  is  a perfectly  pearly 
luftre. 

The  longitudinal  fradluve  of  the  cryftals  is  foliated,  with 
two-fold  cleavage,  one  of  which  is  much  more  dill  in  ft  than 
the  other.  In  the  uncryllallized  varieties  the  fradture  is 
broad,  ftraight,  or  curved-radiated,  lometiines  palling  into 
foliated.  The  fragments  are  fplintery,  wedge-fhaped,  or 
even  approaching  the  rhomboidal  figure.  The  wedge-fhaped 
diftindt  concretions,  in  which  it  occurs,  arc  often  grown 
together  in  all  diredlious. 

The  maflive  cyanite  is  faintly  tranflucent  ; but  the  cryftals 
are  often  perfectly  tranfparent : rcfraCtion  iitnplc. 

It  is  femi-hard,  nearly  foft  : a fteel  needle  eafily  fcratches 
the  broad  planes  of  the  cryftals,  but  not  the  narrow  and  trun- 
cating planes. 

It  is  flightly  flexible,  but  not  elaftic  : and  eafily  fran- 
gible. 

Its  fpecific  gravity  is  ftated  to  be  3.517  by  SaufTure,  3.622 
(the  Siberian)  by  Herrmann,  and  3.092  (the  blueifh-grey 
var.  from  Tyrol)  by  Kirwan. 

The  following  are  the  refults  of  the  analyfes  made  of  this 
fubftance. 
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The  two  following  analyfes  differ  fiom  the  preceding, 
particularly  in  the  abfcnce  ofmagrefia  and  lime  : 
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Silica  - 3S.5 

Alumine  - 55.5 

Lime  - 0.5 

Oxydofiron  2.75 


Lois  and  water  2.75 


Klaproth. 

43- 

55-50 

0.0 

0.50 

Soda  a trace 


Cyanite  is  infufible  before  the  blow-pipe,  a property  which, 
according  to  SaufTure,  renders  it  a convenient  fupport  for 
fubltances  to  be  tried  by  that  inftrument. 

This  fubftance  is  found  only  in  primitive  mountains,  im- 
bedded in  mica  flate  <>nd  talc  flato,  accompanied  by  grana- 
tite  or  ftaurolite  and  garnets,  with  now  and  then  iron 
ochre,  iron  pyrites,  calcareous  fpar,  & c.  In  Moravia  and 
Saxony  it  occurs  in  fmall  groups  imbedded  in  a variety  of 
a primitive  rock  called  weiis-ftein,  or  white-ftone. 

Its  principal  localities  arc  Switzerland  (efpecially  at 
Airolo,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Mount  St.  Gothard) ; Saltzburg 
and  Tyrol  (in  the  Zillerthal)  ; Carinthia  (on  the  Sau- 
AJpe)  ; Scotland  ( Aberdeenfliire,  near  Banchory,  and  in 
the  Main’and,  one  of  the  Shetland  iflandst ; France  (in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lyons)  ; it  has  alfo  been  found  in  Nor- 
way, in  Siberia,  in  Brafil,  &c. 

When  cut  and  polifhed  it  refemblcs  in  colour  Tome  varieties 
offapphir,  and  fpecimens  of  it  are  fometimes  exhibited  under 
this  name  ; but,  not  to  mention  the  ftrisEpalways  obfervable 
in  the  interior  of  cyanite  itones,  their  inferior  luftre,  and 
comparative  foftnefs,  will  foon  clear  up  ail  doubts  refpeCt- 
iug  their  nature. 

Sauflure  has  endeavoured  to  introduce  the-  name  Sapp  ere 
for  this  mineral,  and  he  tells  us,  that  in  Scotland  it  is  known 
by  that  appellation.  Some  authors  have  lately  criticifed 
this  name  as  being  derived  from  the  had  pronunciation  of  the 
word  fapphtre,  with  which  the  cyanite  is  faid  to  have  been 
confounded  by  the  perfon  who  pointed  it  out  to  SaufTure  : 
but  this  is  a miftaken  notion,  the  name  fappare  being  known 
to  occur  in  feveral  old  works  on  mining;  and  as  it  appears  to 
have  been  a very  vague  fort  of  name,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  may  alfo  have  included  the  fubjeCl  of  this  article. 

KYBAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway  ; 6 miles 
S.S.W.  of  Wardhuys 

KYBURG,  a bailiwick  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Zurich. 

KYD REBAD,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  ; 8 
miles  N.E.  of  Fyzabad. 

KYHOLM,  a ftrall  ifland  of  Denmark,  near  the  ifland  of 

Samfoe. 

KYL,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Warme- 
land  ; 25  miJes-SvE.  of  Cariltadt — Alfo,  a town  of  Sweden, 
m the  province  of  Nericia  ; 8 miles  N.W.  of  Orebro. 

KYL  A,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Warineland  ; 23  miles 
S.W.  of  Carllladt. 

KYLE  of  Durnejs , a bay  on  the  N.  coafl  of  Scotland,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Durncfs : the  entrance,  W.  of 
Farout  hcad,  is  in  N.  lat.  58  40'.  W.  long.  4 42'. 

Kyle  of  Rhea , a narrow  itrait  between  the  ifland  of  Sky, 
and  the  main  land  of  the  county  of  Invcrnefs.  N.  lat.  57’ 
15'.  W.  long.  5 J 40'. 

Kyle  Scoavie,  a bay  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Scotland,  and 
county  ®f  Sutherland.  N.  lat.  58”  16'.  W.  long.  7'  5'. 

Kyle  of  Tongue,  a bay  on  the  N.  of  Scotland,  and  county 
of  Sutherland;  13  miles  WS.W.  of  Strathy-head.  N. 
lat.  5S>  35'.  W.  long.  4 13'. 

KYLLINGIA,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  Rottboll,  in 
memory  of  his  countryman,  Peter  Kylling,  a Dane,, who, 
in  1688,  publifhed  at  Copenhagen,  the  Vindarium  Dan) cum, 
which  is  a catalogue  in  Latin,  - Daniil.,  and  German,  of  the 
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native  plants  of  Denmark,  making  174  quarto  pages. — 
Rottb.  Gram.  12.  Linn.  Fil.  Nov.  Gram.  Gen.  24.  t.  1. 
Am.  Acad.  v.  10.  2.  24.  t.  1.  Suppl.  it.  Schreb.  40. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  256.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  3.  Ait. 
Hurt.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  1.  12,.  Brown.  Prodr.  Nov.  Hull, 
v.  1.  218.  JufT.  27.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  38 — Clafs  and 
order,  1'riandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Calamari.t,  Linn. 
Cyperoideee,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Flowers  aggregate,  in  an  oblong  fcaly  head. ' 
Cal.  Glume  of  two  unequal  valves,  compreffed,  nearly 
fingle-flowered,  fingle-feeded  ; valves  lanceolate,  channelled, 
acute,  much  diorter  than  the  corolla.  Cor.  Glume  of  two 
unequal  valves,  compreffed,  larger  than  the  calyx,  keeled, 
fpreading ; the  larger  lanceolate,  folded,  very  acute,  em- 
bracing the  fmallcr.  Slam,  f ilaments  three,  awl-lhaped, 
flat ; anthers  terminal,  linear,  eredt.  Fiji.  Germen  fupe- 
rior,  obovate,  compveffed,  gibbous  at  one  of  its  edges,  with- 
out any  bridles  at  the  bafe  ; ftyle  thread-fliaped  ; ftigmas 
two  or  three,  capillary.  Feric.  none,  except  the  permanent 
corolla.  Seed  oblong,  triangular,  beardlefs. — The  fame 
calyx  fometimcs  contains  alfo  either  a male  or  a neutral 
flower. 

Eff.  Ch.  Flowers  aggregate,  in  an  oblong,  imbricated, 
Head.  Calyx  of  two  valves.  Corolla  of  two  valves.  Seed 
without  briftles  at  the  bafe. 

This  genus,  adopted  from  Rottboll  by  the  younger 
Linnaeus,  had  by  his  father  been  confounded  with  Schoenus , 
which  its  flowers  in  fome  meafure  refemble  ; but  the  habit, 
efpecially  the  aggregate,  long,  floral  leaves,  are  akin  to 
Cyperus.  In  the  Supplementum  four  fpecies  are  defined  ; Will- 
denow  has  eight ; and  a new  one,  K.  intermedia,  is  defcribed 
by  Mr.  Brown  ip  his  Frodromus,  as  found  at  Port  Jackfon, 
New  South  Wales. — They  are  all  natives  of  warm  countries, 
chiefly  in  the  Fall  or  Welt  Indies,  and  moiff  fituations. 
Their  roots  feem  to  be  perennial.  Their  herbage  is  flender. 
Stem  fimple,  triangular,  ftriated,  and  roughifli.  Leaves 
narrow,  rough-edged.  Heads  pale  or  whitifh,  terminal, 
ufually  felfile,  among  the  floral  leaves,  either  folitary  or  feve- 
ral  together,  roundilh  or  oblong,  confiding  of  numerous, 
(mail,  denfely  crowded  flowers,'  whofe  glumes  are  more  or 
lefs  ribbed  or  driated,  deftitute  of  awns. 

Examples  of  this  genus  are, 

K.  monocebhala.  Rottb.  Gram.  13.  t.  4.  f.  4.  (Schoenus 
coloratus ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  64.) — Stem  flender,  triangular. 
Head  globofe,  feflile,  folitary.  Floral  leaves  three,  very 
long. — Native  of  both  Indies.  Root  creeping.  Stems  foli- 
tarv,  a fpan  high,  bearing  two  or  three  leaves  at  the  bafe, 
and  three  as  long  at  the  top,  accompanied  fometimes  by  a 
fmallcr  one.  The  head  of  Jtozvers  is  fcarcely  bigger  than  a 
large  pea,  whitilh,  very  denfe. — Thryocephalon  nemorale  of 
Forfler,  from  Otaheite,  appears  to  be  precifely  this  plmt. 

K.  triceps.  Rottb  Gram.  14.  t.  4.  f.  6.  (Scirpus 
glomeratus  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1.  52.  Schaenus  niveus  ; 
Syfl.  Veg.  ed.  13.  81.) — Heads  about  three  together,  cluf- 
tered,  feflile,  fomewhat  ovate. — Native  of  both  Indies. 
Rather  larger  than  the  lalt,  of  which,  in  the  2d  edition  of 
Species  Plnntarum , it  is  made  a variety,  but  it  is  a fmoother 
plant,  and  the  cindered  rather  lefs  globular  heads  diflinguidi 
the  prefent  fpecie3. 

K.  incompleta.  Jacq.  Coll.  v.  4.  101.  Ic  Rar.  t.  300 

Umbel  compound.  Spikes  numerous,  cylindrical.  Calyx 
of  one  valve. — Native  of  the  Caraccas.  This  is  a very 
large  fpecies,  with  a fharply  triangular  Jlem  three  or  four 
feet  high,  very  long  jloral  leaves  under  the  general  umbel, 
and  many  finall  leaves  under  the  partial  ones.  The  nume- 
rous cludered  beads , or  rather  fpikes , are  oblong,  various  in 
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flze,  greenifli,  of  numerous  fpreading  flowers,  whofe  calyx, 
according  to  Jacquin,  has  but  one  valve. 

K.  monocephala,  triceps , and  umbellata,  are  cultivated  in 
the  doves  at  Kew,  where  they  flower  in  fummer  or  autumn, 
but  probably  excite  little  attention,  except  among  curious 
botanids. 

■ KYLY,  or  Kyela,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  on  the  W. 
coad  of  the  ifland  of  Celebes,  with  a fpacious  harbour.  S. 
lat.  x3  15'. 

KYMITS,  an  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  near  the  coaft  of  Fin- 
land ; 20  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  two  broad.  N.  lat. 
Go  16'. 

KYMMEN,  a river  of  Finland,  which  flows  from  the 
lake  of  Pejend,  or  Pejana,  into  the  centre  of  the  gulf  of 
Finland. 

KYNE,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Ead  Bothnia;  18  miles 
N.E.  of  Wafa. 

KYNETON.  See  Kineton. 

KYNTO,  a lake  of  Ruilia,  in  the  government  of  Olo- 
netz,  about  48  miles  long,  and  from  12  to  16  broad.  N. 
lat.  65°  40'.  E.  long.  28  40'. 

KYPER,  Ai.bkht,  in  Biography,  a phyfician,  was  born 
at  Koniglberg,  in  Pruflia,  and  probably  took  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  at  Leyden,  where  he  was  fludying  in  the  year  1642. 
He  was  afterwards  chofen  firfl  profeffor  of  phyfic,  in  the 
new  medical  fchool  eflablilhed  at  Breda  in  1646  : but  he 
quitted  this  ftation  two  years  afterwards,  in  order  to  take 
poflefiion  of  a medical  chair,  to  which  he  was  eledted,  at 
Leyden  ; an  appointment  which  he  held  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  September,  1653,  at  the  time  when  he  wasre&or 
of  that  univerfity.  He  publifhed  feveral  works.  “ Me- 
thodus  Medicinam  rite  difeendi  et  exercendi,”  Leyden, 
1642.  “ Inditutiones  Phyficae,”  ibid.  1647.  “ Anthro- 

pologia,  corporis  humani  contentorum,  et  auimse  naturam  et' 
virtutes,  fecundum  circularem  fanguinis  motum,  explicans,” 
ibid.  1647,  &c.  “ Inditutiones  Medicae  ad  hypothefin  de 

circulari  fanguinis  motu  compofitas,”  Amderdam,  1654. 
“ Collegium  Medicum,  xxvi.  Difputationibus  breviter  com- 
pletlens  quae  ad  Inditutiones  pertinent,”  Leyden,  1655. 
This  volume  contained  alfo  fome  mifcellaneous  and  political 
tradls.  Eloy.  Didf.  Hill,  de  Med. 

KYPHONISM,  Kyphonismus,  or  Cyphonifmus , an  an- 
cient punifhment,  which  was  frequently  undergone  by  the 
martyrs  in  the  primitive  times ; wherein  the  body  of  the 
perfon  to  fuffer  was  anointed  with  honey,  and  fo  expofed  to 
the  fun,  that  the  flies  and  wafps  might  be  tempted  to  tor- 
ment him.  This  was  performed  in  three  manners ; fomes 
times  they  only  tied  the  patient  to  a flake  ; fometimes  they 
hoifled  him  into  the  air,  and  fufpended  him  in  a balket ; 
and  fometimes  they  ffretched  him  out  on  the  ground,  with 
his  hands  tied  behind  him.  The  word  is  originally  Greek, 
and  comes  from  kv+xv,  which  iignifies  either  the  Jlake  to 
which  the  patient  was  tied,  the  collar  fitted  to  the  neck,  or 
an  injlrument  wherewith  they  tormented  him  ; the  fcholiatt 
on  Ariflophanes  fays,  it  was  a wooden  lock,  or  cage  ; and 
that  it  was  called  fo  from  kvtIhv,  to  crook  or  bend,  becaufe  it 
kept  the  tortured  in  a crooked  bowing  poflure  ; others  take 
the  xvp-Aiv  for  a log  of  wood  laid  over  the  criminal’s  head  to 
prevent  his  Handing  upright : Hefychius  deferibes  the  kvQuh 
as  a piece  of  wood,  whereon  criminals  were  ftretched  and 
tormented.  In  effeCf,  it  is  probable  the  word  might  figmfy 
all  thefe  feveral  things.  It  was  a generical  name,  whereof 
thefe  were  the  fpecies. 

Suidas  gives  us  the  fragment  of  an  old  law,  which  puniflied 
thofe  who  treated  the  laws  with  contempt,  with  kyphonifm 
for  the  fpace  of  twenty  days  ; after  which  they  were  to  be 
precipitated  from  a rock,  dreffed  in  women’s  habit. 
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KYRA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Rohil- 
cund  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Budavoon. 

KYRADAW,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Malwa ; 7 
miles  S.W.  of  Kimlaffa. 

KYRADEE,  a town  of  Bengal ; 14  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Curruckdeagh. 

KYRALFALVA,  a town  and  caftle  of  Hungary  ; 12 
miles  S.W.  of  Sivat. 

KYRANTY,  a town  of  Bootan  ; 60  miles  S.  of  Tafla- 
ftidon. 

KYREZYCE,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Volhynia  ; 56  miles  N.W.  of  Zytomiers. 

KYRIE,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Mufic,  the  firfl  word  of  every 
mafs  in  mufic.  It  furnilhes,  with  e/eifon,  the  only  articula- 
tions of  the  firft  movement  of  all  mafles  ancient  and  modern. 
Kyrie,  the  vocative  cafe,  implies  O Lord,  and  joined  with 
elffon,  is  equal  to  “ Lord  have  mercy  on  us.”  Kyrie,  in 
fpeaking  of  a mafs  in  mufic,  is  often  ufed  fubftantively,  as 
“ there  is  a well  written  kyrie  in  that  mafs  or  fervice.” 

KYRILA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft 
Bothnia  ; 36  miles  E.N.E.  of  Chriftianftadt. 

KYRITZ,  a town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  Mark  of 
Pregnitz ; 40  miles  N.W.  of  Berlin.  N.  lat.  520  26'. 
E.  long.  120  26'. 


KYRKAS,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Jamt- 
land  ; 7 miles  N.E.  of  Ofterfund. 

KYRKSTATT,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Nyland  ; 16  miles  W.  of  Helling. 

KYRO,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  North  Finland,  on  a lake 
of  the  fame  name  ; 42  miles  E.  of  Biorneborg. 

Kyro,  Lille,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Bothnia;  12 
miles  E S.E.  of  Wafa. 

Kyro,  Stor,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Bothnia;  20 
miles  S.E.  of  Wafa. 

KYSCHAW,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  Pomerelia  ; 32 
miles  S.E.  of  Dantzic. 

KYSTIS,  Ki/,-k,  in  Anatomy.  See  Cyktjs. 

KYTEE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 12  miles  S. 
of  Burdwan.  N.  lat.  230  3'.  E.  long.  88°. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 28  miles  S.S.W.  of  Arrah. 

KYTEKIEHL,  or  Kytzbuul,  a town  of  the  county 
of  Tyrol  ; 45  miles  N.E.  of  Infpruck. 

KYUQUOT,  a large  found  or  bay  on  the  N.W.  coaft 
of  N.  America,  having  on  one  fide  of  it  Robert’s  ifland. 
N.  lat.  50°.  W.  long.  1270  20'. 

KZILKAN,  a town  of  Aliatic  Turkey,  on  the  Tigris  ; 
21  miles  N.  of  Tecrit. 

KZIKEN,  a town  of  Affatic  Turkey  ; 15  miles  W.  of 
Merdin. 


LEL,  a femi-vowel,  or  liquid  confonant,  making  the 
9 eleventh  letter  of  the  Englilh  alphabet,  and  always 
preferving  the  fame  found. 

The  / is  pronounced  by  applying  the  tongue  to  the  pa- 
late. 

Pafterat  obferves,  that  / was  frequently  ufed  among  the 
ancients  for  h,  as  in  cilliba  for  cibilla  ; for  d,  as  alipe  for  adipe  ; 
for  c,  as  mutila  for  mutica  ; for  n,  as  arvilla  for  arvina,  belle  for 
bene,  colligo  for  conligo ; for  r,  as  fratellus  of  f rater,  lalatroncs 
for  baratones  ; for  f,  as  ancille  of  am  and  aefum,  equilio  for 
equifo;  for  t,  as  equifelis,  for  equifetis,  Thelis  for  Thetis.  See 
B,  T,  &c. 

The  ll  is  a modern  contrivance,  and  was  never  ufed  among 
ancient  Roman  authors  : they  wrote  alium,  not  allitlm  ; ma- 
eelum,  not  rnacellum  ; polucere,  not  pollucere. 

The  ll  of  the  Greeks  was  fometimes  changed  by  the  Ro- 
mans into  li,  as  in  a\\oy.ou,  falio  ; a.XXoe,  alius  ; tyvWov,  folium  : 
r has  alfo  been  turned  into  ll ; as  hira,  ilia  ; farare,fatullare  ; 
See.  and  l into  x,  or  xill ; as  ala,  axilla;  mala,  maxilla; 
velum,  vexillum  ; d was  alfo  ufed  for  /,  n for  ll,  and  r for  /. 
See  R,  &c.  , ** 

L is  alfo  frequently  ufed  inftead  of  d,  as  in  Ulyjfes,  from 
the  Greek  Oovevv;,  m that  iEolic  dialed  TiiWc-r,,-.  Thus 


alfo  for  daulia,  we  fay  lautie ; for  dacrunu,  lacrymt, 

See  D. 

There  are  feveral  people,  for  inftance,  the  Chinefe  in 
Afia,  the  Illinois  in  America,  Sec.  who  cannot  pronounce 
the  r,  but  always  change  it  into  /.  Thus,  when  any  of 
them  have  been  baptized  by  the  name  of  Petrus , Fraiu 
eifeus.  Sec.  they  always  pronounce  it  Petlus,  Flantifcus,  Sec. 
See  R. 

Among  tie  Saxons  the  / was  afpirated,  and  the  Spaniards 
and  Welfti  ufually  double  it  at  the  beginning  of  a word, 
which  founds  nearly  the  fame  with  our  hi  or  jl.  At  the 
end  of  a monofyllable  it  is  always  doubled,  except  after 
a diphthong.  The  monofyllables  in  which  it  is  doubled,  as 
kill,  vill,  full,  were  originally  written  iille,  vide,  fulle,  and 
when  the  e firft  became  filent,  and  was  afterwards  omitted, 
the  ll  Was  retained,  to  give  force,  according  to  the  analogy 
of  our  language,  to  the  foregoing  vowel.  In  a word  of 
more  fyllables  it  is  written  iingle.  It  is  fometimes  inferted 
before  e,  and  founded  feebly  after  it,  fo  as  to  be  almoft 
mute ; as  tablexJhuttle. 

The  figure  ot  our  L we  borrowed  from  the  Latins,  they 
from  the  Greeks,  and  they  again  from  the  Hebrews,  whofe 
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lamed  is  much  like  our  L,  excepting  that  the  angle  is  fome- 
what  more  acute. 

L was  alfo  a numeral  letter  among  the  ancients,  and  is  Hill 
fo  in  the  Roman  cyphering,  fignifying  fifty  ; according  to 
the  verfe, 

“ Quinquies  L denos  numero  defignat  habendos.” 

When  a dafli  was  added  at  the  top,  thus,  L,  it  flood  for 
ffty  thoufand. 

L was  ufed  for  fifty,  being  half  a C,  which  fignified  a 
hundred,  and  was  formerly  written  thus  E,  which,  according 
to  Pafquire,  makes  two  LL,  the  one  upright,  the  other  in- 
verted. 

The  French  Louis-d’ors  have  a crofs  on  them,  confiding 
of  eight  L’s  interwoven,  and  difpofed  in  form  of  a crofs. 
The  letter  L is  marked  on  the  money  coined  at  Bayonne. 
The  epochas  on  Greek  medals  are  ufually  written  with  the 
ancipnt  lambda,  L ; which,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
antiquaries,  Hands  for  Avko* xvto;,  a poetical  word,  unknown 
in  common  fpeech,  fignifying  anno,  and  which  it  is  probable 
was  more  ufed  in  Egypt  than  Greece. 

L as  an  abbreviature  Hands  for  Lucius  ; and  LLS.  for  a 
fellerce.  In  Englifh,  it  denotes  a pound  flerling. 

LA,  in  Mufic , is  the  fixth  found  of  the  Guido  fcale.  See 
Gammut,  and  Solmisation. 

LAAB,  or  Lava,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Aufiria,  on 
the  river  Taya ; 26  miles  N.  of  Vienna.  N.  lat.  483  39'. 
E.  long.  160  16'. 

LAADSTEE,  a town  of  Norway;  112  miles  N.  of 
Bergen. 

LAAGE,  a town  of  Mecklenburg  ; 14  miles  S.E.  of 
Rollock.  N.  lat.  53°  58'.  E.  long.  1 20  30'. 

LAALAND,  or  Laland,  an  illand  of  Denmark,  fitu- 
ated  at  the  entrance  into  the  Baltic,  from  the  Great  Belt  5 
about  50  miles  long,  and  20  in  its  medial  breadth,  and 
reckoned  the  moH  fertile  fpot  in  the  Danifh  dominions.  It 
produces  variety  of  grain,  particularly  wheat,  and  alfo 
peafe  ; and  is  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  corn. 
Its  woods,  in  which  it  is  not  deficient,  are  more  frequent  in 
the  eafl,  than  on  the  well  fide  of  the  ifland.  As  its  fituation 
is  low,  the  air  is  damp  and  the  climate  is  infalubrions.  Of 
all  the  inhabitants,  the  clergy  are  moil  liberally  provided  for, 
according  to  their  rank.  The  nobility  are  numerous,  and 
poflefs  large  eilates  with  fine  houfes.  This  ifland,  like 
Tealller,  has  a peculiar  governor  ; but  both  are  under  the 
fpintual  jurifdidlion  of.  the  biihop  of  Funen.  The  capital 
is  Naikow.  N.  lat.  34°  40'  to  53°.  E.  long.  io°  59'  to 
1 1°  52'. 

LAALGUNGE,  a town  of  Hindoofian,  in  Oude  ; 25 
miles  E.  of  Manichpour. 

LAARET,  an  ifland  in  the  Eafi  Indian  fea,  about  30 
miles  in  circuit.  S.  lat.  6 3 48'.  E.  long.  132  36'. 

LAAS,  or  Losch,  a town  of  Carniola,  with  a citadel  ; 
23  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Triefte.  N.  lat.  45  58'.  E.  long. 
14  25'. 

LAASPHA,  or  Laspa,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Witgenftein  ; 64  miles  E.  of  Cologne.  N.  lat. 
50°  53'.  E.  long.  8J  30'. 

LAB,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  bilhopric  of  Wurz- 
burg ; 6 miles  E.S.E.  of  Volkach. 

LAB  AAR,  a town  of  Hindoofian,  in  the  fubah  of 
Agra  ; 75  miles  S S.L.  of  Agra. 

LABACCAN,  a northern  province  of  Celebes,  which, 
together  with  Bougero  and  Sageree,  are  the  plains  lying 
between  Tello  and  Tanete,  the  proper  granaries  of  Celebes. 


Labaccan  has  one  native  regent,  who  has  the  appellation  of' 
“ Crain.” 

L ABADDA,  a town  and  difiridl  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold 
Coall. 

LABADIE,  John,  in  Biography,  a celebrated enthufiafl, 
was  born  at  Bourg,  in  Guienne,  in  the  year  1610  ; when  he 
was  fix  years  old  he  was  fent  to  Bourdeaux  to  be  inllrudled 
in  the  Jefuits’  fchool,  and  was  at  an  early  age  admitted  int® 
the  order,  of  which  he  continued  a member  fifteen  years/ 
He  was  fo  highly  efteemed  for  piety  and  learning,  that  it 
was  with  the  utmofi  difficulty  he  obtained  his  difmiffion  when 
he  afleed  for  it.  At  length  he  quitted  the  fociety  and  be- 
came an  itinerant  preacher.  The  aufterity  of  his  manners, 
his  great  zeal,  and  affected  piety,  procured  him  many  ad- 
mirers wherever  he  went.  At  Amiens  he  obtained  a ca- 
nonry,  "but  being  detected  in  fome  criminal  intrigues,  the 
biffiop  ordered  him  to  be  arrefted  ; he,  however,  efeaped, 
and  concealed  himfelf  at  Paris.  On  this  and  fome  other 
parts  of  Labadie’s  conduft,  Bayle  makes  the  following  re- 
marks, which,  in  fome  degree,  are  probably  applicable  to 
religious  enthufialls  of  other  countries  befides  France  : “ I 
do  not,”  fays  the  biographer,  “ warrant  the  certainty  of  all 
thefe  fadls,  but  I affirm  that  it  is  very  probable,  that  fome  of 
thofe  fpiritual  devotees,  who  make  people  believe  that  a 
ftror.g  meditation  will  ravilh  the  foul,  and  hinder  it  from  per- 
ceiving the  actions  of  the  body,  have  a mind  to  toy  with 
their  devout  fillers  with  impunity,  and  to  do  Hill  worfe. 
In  general,  there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  to  the  mind 
than  too  myftical  and  too  abltradted  devotions  ; and,  doubt- 
lefs,  the  body  in  that  cafe  runs  fome  hazard,  and  many  are 
glad  to  be  deceived.”  Labadie  became  a director  of  a con- 
vent of  nuns,  among  whom  he  introduced  a new  rule,  and 
the  notions  of  the  Quietifts,  with  additions  of  his  own,  viz. 
that  the  feriptures  were  not  neceflary  to  falvation  : fhat. 
outward  worfhip  is  of  no  avail : that  all  prayer  ought  to  be 
mental ; and  that  there  are  two  churches,  that  of  Chriilians 
in  degeneracy,  aqd  the  other  regenerate.  About  the  year 
1630,  Labadie  renounced  the  Romilh  religion  at  Mon- 
tauban,  at  the  fame  time  declaring  he  had  contemplated 
this  meafure  more  than  fifteen  years.  His  converfion  ex- 
cited much  converfation  and  many  difeuffions  among  tlie 
Catholics  ; feveral  attempts  were  made  to  engage  him  to 
return  to  the  bofom  of  the  true  church,  but  without  pro- 
ducing any  effeft  on  his  mind.  His  licentious  pradtices 
w-ere  now  expofed,  and  probably  very  much  exaggerated  : 
the  Protefiants,  proud  of  fo  important  a convert  to  their 
caufe,  would  liften  to  none  of  the  accufations,  and  he  wras 
chofen  pallor  of  the  reformed  church  at  Montauban  in  the 
year  1631.  Here  he  exercifed  the  duties  of  the  minillerial 
office  for  eight  years,  and  then,  on  accoount  of  fome  dif- 
putes  on  fubjefls  which  he  was  unable  to  juftify,  he  went 
to  Geneva.  Plere  his  devout  manners  and  popular  preach- 
ing gained  him  a vail  multitude  of  adherents,  but  by  others 
every  means  wras  taken  to  drive  him  from  the  town,  and  in 
1666,  thefe  peop's  accomplilhed  their  purpofe,  by  procur- 
ing an  invitation  to  be  fent  to  him  from  the  Walloon  church 
at  Middleburgh,  the  capital  of  Zealand,  which  he  readily 
accepted.  He  made  many  converts  in  this  place,  among 
whom  w’as  the  celebrated  Anna  Maria  Schurman,  of  Utrecht, 
whofe  great  learning  rendered  her  fo  famous  in  the  republic 
of  letters  during  the  feventeenth  century.  Labadie  fent 
difciples  to  propagate  his  dodlrines,  and  to  gather  con- 
tributions in  different  parts  of  Holland,  on  which  account 
he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to  Erfurt,  the  capital  of  Thu- 
ringia, and  from  thence  to  Altona,  where  he  died  at  the 
age  of  fixty-four,  in  the  year  1674.  After  his  dea;h,  the 
community  fettled  at  Wievert,  in  North  Holland;  where  it 
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found  a peaceful  retreat,  and  foon  fell  into  oblivion.  La- 
badie was  author  of  many  works  which  are  full  of  mylli- 
cifm  : but  they  carry  evident  marks  of  a lively  and  glow- 
ing imagination.  Bayle.  Mofheim. 

LABADISTS,  or  LabbadisTs,  \n  Ecclejjajlical  Hiflory, 
a fedt  of  religionifls,  followers  of  the  opinion  of  Jean  de 
Labadie,  who  iivod  in  the  17th  century,  and  was  contempo- 
rary with  Mademoifelle  Bourignon. 

Some  of  his  tenets  were,  that,  1.  God  could  and  did 
deceive  men.  2.  That  in  reading  the  leriptures,  greater 
attention  ihould  be  given  to  the  internal  infpiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  than  to  the  words  of  the  text  ; that  the  ferip- 
ture  was  not  fufficient  to  lead  men  to  falvation,  without 
certain  illuminations  and  revelations  from  the  Holy  Glioft  ; 
and  that  the  efficacy  of  the  word  depended  upon  him  that 
preached  it.  3.  '['hat  baptifm  ought  to  be  deferred  till' 
mature  age.  4.  That  the  good  and  the  wicked  entered 
equally  into  Ihe  old  alliance,  providing  they  defe  ended  from 
Abraham,  but  that  the  new  admitted  only  fpiritual  men. 
C.  That  the  obfervation  of  Sunday  was  a matter  of  indif- 
ference. 6.  That  Chrill  would  come  and  reign  a thoufand 
years  on  earth.  7.  That  the  eucharitt  was  only  a comme- 
moration of  the  death  of  Chrill  ; and  that  though  the  fym- 
bols  were  nothing  in  themfelves,  yet  that  Chrill  was  fpi- 
ritually  received  by  thofe  who  partook  of  them  in  a due 
manner.  8.  That  a contemplative  life  was  a (late  of  grace, 
and  of  divine  union  during  this  life,  the  fummit  of  perfection, 
&c.  9.  That  the  man  whofe  heart  was  perfectly  content 

and  calm,  half  enjoys  God,  has  familiar  entertainments  with 
him,  and  fees  all  things  in  him.  10.  That  this  eitatc  was  to 
be  come  at  by  an  entire  felf-abnegation,  by  the  mortification 
of  the  fenfes  and  their  objects,  and  by  the  exercife  of  men- 
tal prayer.  He  alfo  maintained,  that  the  faithful  ought  to 
have  all  things  in  common,  and  that  there  is  no  fubordination 
or  diitindtion  of  rank  in  the  church  of  Chrill.  It  is  faid 
that  the  Browniits,  and  afterwards  the  Quakers,  offered'  to 
conned!  themfelves  with  this  fedlary,  but  were  rejedfed. 
See  Journ.  des  S5avans  for  October,  1727,  where  we  have 
fome  account  of  Labadie  and  his  followers,  which  were 
moltly  women  ; and  with  fome  of  whom,  it  has  been  faid, 
he  took  criminal  liberties. 

LABAREES,  in  Geography , a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
provice  of  Aituria  ; 12  miles  W.  of  Santillana. 

LAB  A RIFERI,  among  the  Romans,  itandard  bearers, 
who  carried  the  labarum. 

LABARIUM,  a loofenefs  of  the  teeth. 

LABARUM,  in  Antiquity , the  banner  or  Itandard  borne 
before  the  Roman  emperors  in  the  wars. 

The  labarum  confined  of  a long  lance,  or  pike,  with  a 
itaff  at  the  top,  eroding  it  at  right  angles  ; from  which 
hung  a rich  ftreamer,  of  a purple  colour,  adorned  with  pre- 
cious ftones,  and  curioufiy  inwrought  with  the  images  of  the 
reigning  monarch  and  his  children. 

Till  the  time  of  Conllantine,  this  Itandard  had  an  eagle 
painted  upon  it ; but  that  emperor  introduced  in  lieu  of  it 
a crofs.  Accordingly,  the  fummit  of  the  pike  fupported  a 
crown  of.  gold,  which  inclofed  the  myfterious  monogram, 
at  once  expreffive  of  the  figure  of  the  crofs,  and  the  initial 
letters  \f  the  name  of  Chrill,  as  repreiented  under  the 
article  Cross.  The  fafety  of  the  labarum  was  entrufted 
to  50  guards,  of  approved  valour  and  fidelity  ; their  ila- 
tion  was  marked  by  honours  and  emoluments  ; and  fome 
fortunate  accidents  foon  introduced  an  opinion,  that  as  long 
as  the  guards  of  the  labarum  were  engaged  in  the  execution 
of  their  office,  they  were  fecure  and  invulnerable,  amidlt  the 
darts  of  the  enemy.  This  itandard  the  Romans  took  from 


the  Germans,  Dacae,  Sarmatae,  Pannonians,  &c.  whom  they 
had  overcome. 

The  name  labarum  was  not  known  before  the  time  of 
Conllantine  ; but  the  Itandard  itfelf,  in  the  form  we  have 
deferibed  it,  abating  the  fynibols  of  Chrillianity,  was  ufed 
by  all  the  preceding  emperors. 

In  the  lecond  civil  war  Licinius  felt  and  dreaded  the 
power  of  this  confecrated  banner,  the  fight  of  which,  in  the 
diitrefs  of  battle,  animated  the  foldiers  of  Conflantine  with 
an  invincible  entliufiafin,  and  fcattcred  terror  and  difmay 
through  the  ranks  of  the  adverfe  legions,  Eufebius  (in 
Vit.  Conllantin.  1.  ii.  c.  7,  8,  9.)  introduces  the  labarum 
before  the  Helvic  expedition  ; but  bis  narrative  feems  to 
indicate  that  it  was  never  fhewn  at  the  head  of  an  army,  till 
Conftantine,  above  10  years  afterwards,  declared  himfelf  the 
enemy  of  Licinius,  and  the  deliverer  of  the  church.  The 
Chrittian  emperors,  who  refpedted  the  example  of  Con- 
ilantine,  difplayed  in  all  their  military  expeditions  the  itand- 
ard of  the  crofs  ; but  when  the  degenerate  fucccfibrs  oi 
Theodofius  had  ccafed  to  appear  in  perfon  at  the  head  of 
the  armies,  the  labarum  was  depoiited  as  a venerable,  but 
ufelefs,  relic  in  the  palace  of  Conllantinoplc.  Its  honours 
are  It  ill  preferved  on  the  medals  of  the  Flavian  family. 
Their  grateful  devotion  has  placed  the  monogram  of  Chrill 
in  the  inidit  of  the  enfigns  of  Rome.  The  iolemn  epithets 
of,  fafety  of  the  republic,  glory  of  the  army,  reiloration 
of  public  happinefs,  are  equally  applied  to  the  religious  and 
military  trophies;  and  there  is  Hill  extant  a medal  of  the 
emperor  Conllantius,  where  the  itandard  of  the  labarum  is 
accompanied  with  thefe  memorable  words,  “ By  this  sign 
TIIOU  SJIAI.T  CONQUER.” 

The  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  word  labarum,  or  la- 
l/orum,  which  is  employed  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Am- 
brofe,  Prudentius,  &c.  Hill  remain  totally  unknown  ; in 
fpite  of  the  efforts  of  the  critics,  who  have  ineffectually 
tortured  the  Latin,  Greek,  Spaniih,  Celtic,  Teutonic, 
Illy ric,  Armenia,  &c.  in  fearch  of  an  etymo  ogy. 

Some  derive  the  word  from  labor,  as  if  this  finiihed  their 
labours;  fome  from  tvXuGna.,  reverence,  piety  : others  from 
Xv.jAu.vn  , to  take  ; and  others  from  Jpoils  The  la- 

barum has  afforded  very  ample  matter  for  cnticiim,  and  has 
been  difeourfed  of  by  Fuller,  Alciatus,  Cujas,  Gyraldus, 
Lipfius,  Meurfius,  Voffius,  Hoffman,  Valois,  Du-Cange, 
&c. 

LABAT,  John  Baptist,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1663  : at  the  age  of  twenty  he  entered  into  the 
Dominican  order,  and  made  his  profeilion  in  1685.  Having 
completed  his  itudies  he  became  profeffor  of  philofophy  at 
Nantz,  after  which  he  was,  in  1693,  lent  by  his  fuperiors 
to  America  as  a miffionary.  He  returned  to  Europe  in 
1705,  and  being  landed  at  Cadiz,  he  travelled  through 
Spain  and  Italy,  where  lie  refided  fome  years.  During  this 
period  he  employed  himfelf  in  drawing  up  a narrative  of  his 
obfervalions,  which  he  publifhedat  Paris,  in  1722,  with  the 
title  “ Nouveau  Voyage  aux  Ides  de  l’Amerique,  See.” 
in  fix  volumes.  A fecond  edition  was  given  to  the  world 
in  eight  volumes,  in  the  year  1741.  He  was  author  like- 
wile^  of  “ Travels  in  Spain  and  Italy,”  in  eight  volumes  : 
and  he  edited  the  following,  viz.  “ New  Relation  of  Weffi- 
ern  Africa,”  5 vols.  : “ Voyages  of  the  Chevalier  Merchais 
to  Guinea  “ Hiftorical  Relation  of  Weltern  ./Ethiopia 
and  “ Memoirs  of  Chevalier  d’Arvieux,”  in  6 vols.  La- 
bat  died  at  Paris  in  1738.  Moreri. 

LABATA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon  ; 
10  miles  E.  of  Huelca. 

LABATIA,  in  Botany , named  by  profeffor  Swartz,  in 
memory  of  John  Baptilt  Labat,  a Dominican  monk,  who, 
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between  the  years  1700  and  1713.  in-.eftigated  the  plants  of 
Africa  and  the  Welt  Indies,  of  which  he  drew  up  numerous 
deferiptions,  colle&ing  every  thing  memorable  refpe&ing 
their  economical  ules,  and  their  modes  of  cultivation  and 
preparation.  Haller  fpeaks  of  him  as  a fhrewd  man  of 
bulinefs,  rather  than  an  able  naturalift. — Swartz.  Prodr.  32. 
FI.  Ind  Occ.  v.  1.  263.  Schreb.  790.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  x. 
623.  (Chxtocarpus  ; Schreb.  75.  Pouteria;  Aubl.  Guian. 
v.  1.  hj.  Juff.  136.  Lamarck  Illuflr.  t.  72.) — Clafs  and 
order,  Tetrandria  Monogynm.  Nat.  Ord.  Ilicornes , Linn. 
Guaiacana,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  permanent,  of  four 
leaves  ; the  two  oppolite  ones  erect ; two  fmaller  ovate,  ob- 
tule,  concave,  internal.  Cor.  of  one  petal ; tube  fome- 
what  bell-11  vaped,  Ihorter  than  the  calyx  ; limb  in  four  mi- 
nute, ere£t,  bluntilh,  equal  fegments,  with  two  oppolite, 
finailer,  intermediate,  lanceolate  ones.  Siam.  Filaments  four, 
the  length  of  the  corolla,  eredt,  awl-fhaped,  dole  to  the 
piflil ; anthers  ered , pointed.  Pifl.  Germen  fuperior, 
roundifn,  minute  ; Ityle  awl-lhaped,  equal  to  the  ftamens  ; 
ftigma  limple,  obtul'e.  Peric.  Capfule  large,  roundilh, 
rough,  of  four  cells  and  four  valves.  Seeds  folitary,  oblong, 
compreffed. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  inferior,  of  four  leaves.  Corolla  fome- 
what  bell-lhaped,  four-cleft,  with  two  fmaller  intermediate 
fegments.  Caplule  of  four  cells.  Seeds  folitary. 

1.  L fejfdifi or  a.  Sw.  FI.  Ind.  Occ.  t 6. — Flowers  fertile. 
Leaves  lilky. — Found  by  Swartz  in  br.fhy  parts  of  the 
mountains  of  Hilpaniola.  The  Jlem  is  fhrubby,  fix  feet  or 
more  in  height,  rreCl,  fmooth,  with. a greyifh  rully  bark; 
the  branches  alternate,  llraight,  bearing  upright,  round, 
rully  fmaller  branches.  Leaves  alternate,  llalked,  oblong- 
lanceolate,  pointed,  entire,  wavy,  rigid,  two  or  three  inches 
long,  elegantly  ribbed  and  veined  beneath;  the  young  ones 
finning  and  filky,  with  a golden  rully  hue;  the  older  more 
filvery.  Footjlalks  (hurt,  round,  rully.  Flowers  axillary, 
fertile,  mollly  folitary,  whitifh,  very  fmall.  Fruit  the  fize 
of  a nutmeg,  roundilh,  rough  and  rully,  the  internal  parti- 
tions yellow.  Sometimes  there  are  but  two  cells  and  as 
many  feeds,  the  fruits  of  this  natural  order  being  liable  to 
vary  greatlv  in  the  number  of  their  divifions.  The  flowers 
appear  in  May  and  June  ; the  fruit  ripens  in  December  and 
January. 

2.  I..  pedunculata.  With.  n.  2.  (Pouteria  guiannenfis ; 
Aubl.  Guian.  t.  33.) — Flowers  llalked.  Leaves  fmooth  — 
Native  of  woods  in  Guiana,  where  it  is  called  by  the 
Indians  Pourouma-Pouteri.  Aublet  found  it  bearing  both 
flowers  and  fruit  in  November.  The  trunk,  according  to 
this  writer,  is  40  feet  high,  and  a yard  in  diameter,  with  a 
rough  reddifh  bark,  and  hard,  clofe-grained,  white  wood  ; 
the  branches  long  and  fubdivided,  leafy  at  their  extremities. 
L caves  obovate,  pointed,  entire,  fmooth,  three  or  four 
inches  long,  on  foot-llalks  nearly  half  that  length.  Flowers 
fmall,  greenilh,  on  fhort  Ample  axillary  llalks,  two  or  three 
together.  Fruit  oval,  hard,  rough  with  rigid  fhort  hairs, 
red  internally,  as  is  likewife  the  Ikin  of  the  feeds. 

LA  BAT  IE  NEUVE,  in  Geography,  a town  ofFrance, 
in  the  department  of  the  Higher  Alps,  and  chief  place  of 
a canton,  in  the  diflrift  of  Gap.  The  town  contains  200, 
and  the  canton  3 130  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  .125  kilio- 
metrrs,  in  eight  communes. 

LABBE,  Philip,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Bourges 
in  the  year  1607,  and  at  the  age  of  fixteen  he  entered  the 
fociety  of  the  Jefuits,  and  became  diltinguilhed  as  a teacher 
of  the  languages,  of  rhetoric,  and  philofophy,  in  the  college 
of  his  native  place.  He  was  afterwards  profertor  of  moral 
theology  at  Paris,  where  he  refided  till  his  death,  which 


happened  in  1667.  He  was  reckoned  a man  of  profoun.. 
learning,  and  indefatigable  induftry.  He  was  author  01 
many  works,  of  which  leveral  relate  to  the  hiftory  of  his 
own  order  ; the  mold  important  is  “ A General  Collection 
of  Councils,”  with  notes,  in  feventeen  vols.  fol.  His  gram- 
matical work  for  the  ufe  of  ftudents  in  the  languages,  en- 
titled *•  Eruditie  Pronuntiationis  Catholici  Indices,”  has 
been  frequently  reprinted  in  this  country.  The  edition  by 
Edward  Leedes  is  well  known  in  our  fchools.  Its  object 
is  to  point  out  the  quantity  of  Latin  proper  names  of  per- 
fons,  places,  & c.  Moreri. 

Labbe,  in  Ornithology.  See  Larus parafiticus. 

LABBOCK  Bay,  ill  Geography,  a bay  on  the  N.E. 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo.  N.  lat-  6°  2'.  E.  long.  1170 
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LABDACISM,  A affoaxwpo;,  in  Rhetoric,  the  too  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  letter  L,  as  fol  et  luna  luce  lucebant , 
and  alba  Icvi  laclea. 

LABDANUM,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  See  Lada- 

NUM. 

LABDARA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf 
of  Venice.  N.  lat.  44°  14'.  E.  long,  19'. 

LABEL,  a long  thin  brafs  ruler,  with  a fmall  fight  at 
one  end,  and  a centre-hole  at  the  other  ; commonly  ufed 
with  a tangent  line  on  the  edge  of  a circumferentor,  to  take 
altitudes,  & c. 

Label,  in  Law,  is  a narrow  flip  of  paper,  or  parchment, 
affixed  to  a deed  or  writing,  in  order  to  hold  the  appending 
feal.  Any  paper  annexed  by  way  of  addition,  or  explica- 
tion, to  any  will  or  teilament,  is  alfo  called  a label,  or 
codicil. 

Among  apothecaries  likewife,  the  flip  of  paper  round 
their  phials,  containing  directions  how  to  ufe  the  medicine, 
is  called  a label. 

Label,  in  Heraldry,  a kind  of  addition  to  the  arms  of 
the  heir  or  firft  fon,  to  diilinguilh  him  from  the  others.  See 
File. 

Although  the  file  or  label  be  ufed  as  a dirtin&ion  of 
houfes,  it  is  neverthelefs  properly  placed  by  Holme,  as  an 
ordinary,  becaufe  it  is  varioully  borne  and  charged. 

The  label  is  elleemed  the  mod  honoui’able  of  all  differ- 
ences ; and  is  formed  by  a fillet  ufually  placed  in  the  middle, 
and  along  the  chief  of  the  coat,  without  touching  its  extre- 
mities. Its  breadth  ought  to  be  a ninth  part  of  the  chief. 

It  is  adorned  with  pendants  fomewhat  like  the  drops  un- 
der the  triglyphs  in  the  Doric  frieze.  When  there  are  above 
three  pendants,  the  number  mull  be  fpecified  in  blazoning. 
There  are  fometimes  fix. 

The  label,  varioully  charged,  is  the  difference  generally 
affixed  on  the  coats  of  arms  belonging  to  any  of  the  royal 
family  ; when  his  majelly  lhall  think  fit  to  command  that 
arms  be  granted  them. 

LABELLA  Leporina,  in  Surgery.  See  Hare-lip. 

LABELLED  Line,  in  Heraldry , a term  ufed  by  fome 
to  exprefs  the  line  in  certain  old  arms,  called  more  ufually 
urdee  or  champagne.  Others  apply  the  fame  word  to  ex- 
prefs the  patee  or  dove-tail  line,  called  alfo  the  inclave  line  by 
Morgan.  It  fomewhat  refembles  the  joint  called  a dovetail 
by  our  joiners,  and  its  points,  as  they  proceed  from  the 
ordinary,  whether  chief  or  fefs,  refemble  the  ends  of  labels. 
See  Urdee  and  Patee 

LABEO,  C.  Antistius,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
Roman  lawyer,  the  fon  of  one  of  the  perfons  who  confpired 
againft  the  life  of  Julius  Csefar,  was  a difciple  of  Trebatius, 
and  lived  under  Augurtus.  He  became  a very  learned  man, 
preferved  a free  and  independent  fpirit  under  the  rule  of  a 
defpot,  and  ffiewed  on  various  occafions  that  he  had  not  for- 
gotten, 
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gotten,  not*  was  carelefs  of  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
His  great  rival  in  jurifprudence  was  Ateius  Capito,  and 
Tacitus,  fpeaking  of  thefe  two  rivals,  calls  them  “ the  two 
ornaments  of  peace  in  their  age:”  he  however  celebrates  the 
incorrupt  freedom  of  the  latter,  which  was  the  caufe  of  his 
riling  no  higher  than  the  praetorfhip  ; while  the  obfequiouf- 
nefs  of  the  former  was  rewarded  with  a confulate.  Labeo 
divided  his  time  between  buiinefs  and  ftudy,  fpending  fix 
months  at  Rome,  in  giving  advice  and  attending  to  public 
duties,  and  living  the  other  fix  in  a country  retreat.  He 
wrote  a number  of  books  chiefly  relating  to  jurifprudence. 
Aulus  Gellius  refers  frequently  to  the  commentaries  of 
Labeo,  on  the  twelve  tables.  Suetonius,  Lempriere. 

Labeo,  in  Ichthyology , a name  given  by  the  old  Latin 
writers  to  the  iilli  nfually  called  cheilon  and  chelon.  See 
Cypkivus  Labeo. 

LABER,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Newburg  ; nine  miles  W.N.W.  of  Ratilbon. 

LABERIUS,  Decimus,  in  Biography , a writer  of  dra- 
matic pieces,  limilar  in  forne  refpedts  to  our  pantomimes,  was 
a knight  by  birth.  He  was  fixty  years  of  age  when  Julius 
Caefar,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  urged  him,  by  the  pro- 
mife  of  a liberal  reward,  to  appear  on  the  itage,  in  one  of 
his  own  pieces.  The  poet  confented  with  great  reludlance, 
and  Ihewed  his  refentment  during  the  acting  of  the  piece,  by 
throwing  fevere  afperfions  upon  Julius  Caefar,  and  by  broadly 
hinting  at  the  tyranny  and  defpotifm  of  which  he  was  guilty. 
In  pronouncing  the  following  line,  he  fixed  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  affembly  upon  the  ufurper  : 

“ Neceffe  eft  multos  timeat  quern  multi  timent.” 
“Many  he  dreads  in  turn,  whom  many  dread.” 

Caefar  reftored  him  to  the  rank  of  knight,  which  he  had 
loft  by  appearing  on  the  llage,  but  he  could  not  fo  eafily 
Teftore  him  to  the  good  qpinion  of  his  friends.  When  he 
went  to  take  his  feat  among  the  knights,  no  one  offered  to 
make  him  room,  even  his  friend  Cicero  farcafticallv  faid 
“ Recipiffem  te  nili  angufte  federem  ;”  I would  male  you 
room  if  I were  not  fo  much  crowded:  to  which  Laberius  re- 
plied, “ Mirum  fi  angufte  fedes,  qui  foies  duabus  fellis 
federe,”  I wonder  you  Jhould  be  crowded , who  ufually  fit  upon 
two  feats  at  once  ; alluding  to  the  orator’s  meannefs  and  du- 
plicity, during  the  civil  wars  between  Caefar  and  Pompey. 
Laberius  died  in  the  year  44,  B.C.  Some  fragments  of  his 
poetry  remain,  and  are  given  in  Mattaire’s  Corpus  Ppeta- 
rum  : the  titles  of  his  feveral  pieces  are  preferved  in  Aulus 
Gellius.  Horace  alludes,  but  without  any  refpedf  to  the 
mimes  of  Laberius,  this  was,  probably,  rather  in  contempt  of 
the  fpecies  poetry-,  than  the  author. 

LABES,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hinder  Pomerania;  30 
miles  S.  of  Colberg.  N.  lat.  33°  391.  E.  long.  iy°  39'. 

LABEZ,  a province,  fometimes  called  a kingdom,  of 
Algiers,  S.  of  Boujeah. 

LABIA,  or  Lips,  in  /. Inatomy . See  Deglutition’. 

LABIAL,  a term  in  the  French  law,  ufed  in  the  fame 
fer.fe  with  oral. 

Labial  Letters , among  Grammarians,  are  thofe  whole 
pronunciation  is  chiefly  effected  by  the  motion  of  the  lips. 
By  which  they  (land  contradiftinguiflied  from  palatal,  denta1, 
guttural,  &c.  letters. 

Labial  Offers  are  fuch  as  are  only  made  by  word  of 
mouth,  or  even  by  writing,  where  there  is  no  valuable  con- 
fideration.  In  courts  of  equity  thefe  are  not  regarded. 

LABIALIS,  in  Anatomy,  an  epithet  given  to  certain 
parts  belonging  to  the  lips,  as  the  arteries,  veins,  .glands, 
&c. 

LABIATuE,  in  Botany , a natural  ordyr  of  plants,  fo 


called,  after  Tournefort,  from  labium,  a lip,  in  allufion  to 
the  lhape  of  the  corolla,  which  refembles  the  mouth  and  lips 
of  an  animal.  This  order,  the  39th  of  Julfieu’s  fyftein,  and 
the  fixth  of  his  eighth  clafs,  is  equivalent  to  Linnaeus’s  42d 
natural  order,  V erticillata  ; or  to  the  Didynamia  Gymnofpermia 
of  his  artificial  fyllem  ; except  that  the  latter  neceffarily  ex- 
cludes fuch  genera  of  labiates  as  have  but  two  ltamens,  and 
which  are  therefore  referred  to  his  fecond  clafs,  Diandria. 

The  characters  of  Juffieus  eighth  clafs  are — “ Cotyledons 
two.  Corolla  of  one  petal,  inferior.”  (See  Gentianje.) 
He  defines  the  order  in  queftion  thus. 

Calyx  tubular,  either  equally  five-cleft,  or  two-lipped. 
Corolla  tubular,  irregular,  generally  two-lipped.  Stamens 
four,  two  longer  and  two  Ihorter,  fituated  under  the  upper 
lip  of  the  corolla ; in  fome  cafes  only  two,  the  others  being 
abortive.  Germen  four-lobed ; ffyle  folitary,  fpringing  out 
of  the  receptacle,  between  the  lobes  of  the  germen  ; ftigma 
cloven.  Seeds  four,  naked,  ere£t,  affixed  to  the  receptacle 
by  their  bafe,  and  concealed  in  the  permanent  calyx.  Embryo 
deftitute  of  albumen.  Stem  quadrangular,  oppofitely  branched, 
for  the  moft  part  herbaceous,  but  fometimes  (hrubby. 
Leaves  oppofite.  Flowers  oppofite,  often  bradlcated,  or 
attended  by  bridles,  folitary  or  whorled,  corymbole  or 
fpiked,  terminal  or  axillary. 

The  feClions  are  four. 

1.  Stamens  two  fertile,  two  abortive.  This  contains 
Ly  copus,  Amcthyjlea,  Cunila,  Ziziphora,  Mortar  da,  Kofma- 
riuus,  Salvia  and  Collinfonia,  to  which  are  added  by  Mr. 
Brown  (Prodr.  v.  1.  501.)  IVtfringia,  Smith’s  Trails,  277. 
t.  3,  Microcorys,  Hemigenia  and  Hemiandra  of  Brown  ; fee 
the  two  latter  articles  in  their  places. 

2.  Stamens  four,  all  fertile.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla 
wanting,  or  nearly  fo. — Ajuga  of  Linnaeus,  (which  Jufficu 
choofes  to  call  Bugula  after  Tournefort ),  and  Teucrium,  with 
Anifomeles  a new  genus  of  Mr.  Brown’s. 

3.  Stamens  four,  all  fertile.  Corolla  with  two  lips. 

Calyx  five  cleft. — Satureia,*I/\ffopus,  Nepeta,  Peri/la,  Ilyptis, 
Lavandula,  Sideritis,  Mentha,  Glechoma,  Lamium,  Galeopfs, 
Betonica,  Stachys,  Ballota,  Marrubium,  Leonurus,  Phlomis 
and  Moluccella,  to  which  are  to  be  added  Efholizia  (fee 
that  article),  and  Leucas  of  Burmann  and  Brown. 

4.  Stamens  four,  all  fertile.  Corolla  with  two  lips. 

Calyx  two-lipped. — Clinopodium,  Origanum,  Thymus,  Thym - 
bra,  Meliffa,  Dracocephalum,  Horminum  (now  reduced  to 
Meliffa),  Me/itlis,  Pledranthus  (which  is  Germanea  of  La- 
marck. and  Julfieu),  Ocymum,  Trichojlema,  Prunella,  Scutel- 
laria, Prafum  and  Phryma,  with  Chilodia  and  Cryphia  of 
Brown,  and  Profantkera  of  La  Billardiere. 

The  plants  of  this  natural  order  are,  for  the  moft  part, 
agreeably  aromatic,  or  bitter,  none  of  them  poifonous. 
The  root  is  generally  perennial.  Flowers  of  various  colours, 
feldom  fragrant  in  themfelves,  except  as  they  partake  of  the 
aromatic  quality  of  the  herbage.  The  ftamens  and  ftigma 
are,  as  Linnaeus  obferves,  fo  well  ftieltercd,  in  moft  inftances, 
from  the  rain,  while  the  air  has  free  accefs  at  the  fides,  that 
impregnation  rarely  fails.  Mentha,  however,  forms  ans-xcep- 
tion,  the  ftamens  being  prominent,  and  the  corolla  open  ; 
and  as  its  feeds  are  fcarcelv  ever  prolific,  r.o  plant  has  a more 
ample  increafe  by  the  root?. 

LABIAU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Samland,  with  an  ancient  caftle,  on  the  Deim  ; 20 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Koniglberg.  N.  lat.  54°  10'.  E.  long.  21° 

LABIEZ,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  ; 32  miles 
N.  of  Gnefna. 

LABIN7E,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a term  ufed  by  the 
authors  who  have  written  of  Switzerland,  and  other  moun- 
tainous 
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taiuous  countries,  to  exprefs  thofe  vaft  maffes  of  fnow,  which 
fometimes  fall  from  the  hills  and  bury  houfes,  or  even  whole 
towns;  and  when  hardened  by  the  froits,  as  is  often  the 
cafe,  into  folid  fubltances,  they  overthrow  woods,  villages, 
and  whatever  Hands  in  the  way  of  their  courfe,  as  they  roll 
down  the  deep  Tides  of  the  precipices  in  their  way.  Some 
authors  have  alfo  extended  the  word  to  a larger  fenfe,  and 
made  it  exprefs  the  falling  of  vaft  rocks,  or  parts  of  moun- 
tains, and  their  rolling  down  in  the  fame  manner  into  the  flat 
country  : this  is  a mifchief  very  frequent  in  the  fame  places, 
after  frolls,  and  often  very  fatal.  See  Glaciers. 

LABIUM,  in  Anatomy,  a term  given  to  various  parts  in 
the  body,  which,  from  their  prominent  figure,  admit  of  being 
compared  to  the  lips.  Thus  the  labia  pudendi  are  the  two 
folds  of  fl<in  which  bound  the  external  female  organs  of  gene- 
ration laterally.  (See  Generation.)  The  edges  of  the 
crilla  of  the  os  innominatum  are  called  its  labia. 

Labium  Leporinum,  in  Surgery.  See  Hare-lit. 

LA  BO,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the 
.ifland  of  Sumatra,  which  chiefly  trades  in  pepper.  N.  lat. 
3°  20'. 

LABOMAS,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ; feven  miles 
S.E.  of  Spiritu  Santo. 

LA  BON,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Sumatra,  cele- 
brated for  gold  dull  and  camphire  ; but  the  inhabitants  are 
referved  in  their  traffic  with  (trangers : 190  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Aeheen.  N.  lat.  30  10'.  E.  long.  96°  40'. 

LABOON,  a dirt  rift  of  Sumatra,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Cal  town,  bounding  the  country  of  the  Rejangs  on  the 
N.  or  inland  fide.  — Alfo,  a town  on  the  E.  coaft  of  the  ifland 
ef  Borneo,  feated  on  a peninfula  that  projects  into  the  fea. 
N lat.  9'.  E.  long.  1190  5'. 

LABOR,  a town  of  New  Navarre;  280  miles  S.E.  of 
Cafa  Grande. 

LABORATORY  is  a place  furnifhed  with  chemical 
apparatus,  and  entirely  devoted  to  the  different  operations 
of  chemiftry,  whether  on  the  fcale  of  chemical  manufacture, 
or  for  the  purpofe  of  experimental  refearch.  In  the  prefent 
article,  however,  we  (hall  confine  ourfelves  to  the  latter, 
lince  it  is  more  proper  to  deferibe  the  apparatus  ufed  in  the 
large  way  under  the  manufacture  of  the  refpedtive  articles. 
Although  many  of  the  molt  diftinguiihed  labourers  in  che- 
mical feienep  have  been  content  with  fuch  apparatus  as  they 
have  made  themfelves,  or  converted  from  the  common  do- 
meftic  utenfils;  it  muft,  neverthelefs,  be  obvious,  that  they 
would  have  fuccecded  better  with  well  contrived  and  appro- 
priate apparatus,  and  their  refearchcs  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  been  much  more  extended. 

Every  chemical  experimenter  will  find  a confiderable  ad- 
vantage in  fo  much  mechanical  talent,  as  will  enable  him  to 
make,  or  repair  at  lead,  the  moll  common  of  his  apparatus. 
For  this  purpofe  he  (hould  poffefs  a fet  of  mechanical  tools, 
fuch  as  a lathe  and  vice,  with  files  and  rafps  for  metal  and 
wood.  The  tools  for  making  ferews,  as  well  in  the  lathe  as 
by  the  /crew-plate  and  taps,  will  alfo  be  neceffary.  To 
thefe  (hould  be  added  a fmall  forge,  anvil,  and  hammer,  for 
the  purpofe  of  forging  fmall  articles.  A fet  of  brazier’s 
and  tinman’s  tools  will  be  found  very  ufeful,  and  a little 
experience  will  enable  the  operator  to  make  any  article  of 
tin  or  copper,  which  is  not  very  complicated.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  the  glafs-blower’s  lamp  and  bellows  will  be  of 
effential  fervice  for  fealing  and  bending  glafs  tubes,  and  other 
purpofes. 

Some  of  thefe  may  appear  unneceffary,  efpecially  in  large 
towns,  where  the  different  artifts  may  be  found,  but  it  will  be 
ftrongly  in  the  recollection  of  all  who  have  had  occafion  to  get 
apparatus  made,  that  they  can  fcldom  get  them  conftrutted  to 


their  wtfli,  although  they  (land  by  the  artift.  The  want  of 
proper  tools,  and  a little  mechanical  dexterity,  have  fre- 
quently prevented  or  put  an  end  to  experimental  inveftiga- 
tions  of  confiderable  importance.  Independent  of  the  apart- 
ment containing  the  mechanical  apparatus,  the  chemift  will 
require  at  leait  one  diftindt  room  for  a laboratory.  Two 
rooms,  however,  (hould  be  employed  when  it  is  convenient. 
The  principal  room  of  the  laboratory  (hould  be  on  a ground 
floor,  for  feveral  reaforis.  A furnace  for  great  heat  (hould 
be  in  a low  room,  in  order  to  have  the  greateft  length  o:f 
chimney.  The  a(h-pit  of  this  furnace  (hould  terminate  in  a 
cellar  under  the  laboratory,  in  order  that  the  air  may  enter 
perpendicularly,  and  of  the  lowed  poffible  temperature.  See 
Furnace. 

That  fide  of  the  laboratory  allotted  for  furnaces  (hould 
have  an  arch  projecting  into  the  room  about  three  or  four- 
feet,  and  of  fuch  height  that  a perfon  may  freely  walk  under 
it.  In  the  higheft  part  of  this  arched  portion  muft  be  an 
opening  into  a chimney  diftindt  from  the  reft,  and  built  up 
in  the  fame  (lack. 

It  will  be  found  more  convenient  to  ufe  portable  furnaces, 
for  mod  purpofes,  having  none  fixed  but  for  producing  very 
great  heats,  upon  a larger  fcale,  and  what  are  generally  de- 
nominated melting  furnaces. 

The  iron  chimney  of  the  portable  air-furnace  may  be  car- 
ried to  any  height,  and  placed  under  or  within  the  chimney,, 
ufed  for  the  efcape  of  fmoke  and  vapours- 

A chimney  with  a funnel  may,  in  the  fame  way,  be  placed 
over  the  mouth  of  the  portable  blaft  furnace,  invented  by- 
Mr.  Aikin.  This  furnace  may  be  fo  contrived  that  when 
the  body  of  it  is  removed,  the  bafe  may  form  a forge  hearth, 
which  will  be  found  very  ufeful.  For  the  varieties  of  fur- 
naces ufed  in  the  laboratory,  fee  Furnace. 

On  another  fide  of  the  laboratory  muft  be  placed  a done 
trough  or  fink,  joined  to  a tub  or  cittern  of  water,  which  enn 
be  filled  and  emptied  at  pleafure,  by  means  of  a flop-cock 
over  it,  and  a plug  in  the  bottom.  Over  the  fink-llone 
(hould  be  fufpended  a rack  for  holding  bottles  and  glaffes 
to  drain  alter  wafting.  On  the  fame  Tide  may  be  placed  a 
large  block  of  wood  or  ftone,  for  the  purpofe  of  holding  x 
mortar  or  anvil  occafionally. 

A third  fide  of  this  room  mull  be  occupied  by  cupboards 
and  (helves,  for  holding  the  different  apparatus  of  glafs  and 
earthen  ware,  and  for  the  di-fferent  fubltances  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned.. 

The  fourth  fide,  which  (hould  be  the  lighted,  muft  be 
provided  with  a table  the  whole  length  of  this  fide,  in  the 
front  of  which,  down  to  the  floor,  (hould  be  a number  of 
drawers  for  holding  all  the  dry  fubltances.  This  table  is 
for  making  the  experiments  upon,  and  for  holding  the  appa- 
ratus in  ufe  at  any  time.. 

If  poffible,  every  laboratory  (hould  be  joined  to  a fecond 
room,  however  fmall  it  may  be,  in  which  to  perform  the  very- 
nice  and  delicate  experiments,  and  for  keeping  a few  books, 
and  choice  inltruments  of  metal,  fuch  as  balances,  & c.. 
This  room  (hould  be  kept  very  clean  and  dry,  and  as  free  as 
poffible  from  fteam  and  the  fumes  of  acids,. 

If  any  part  of.  the  furniture  require  to  be  painted,  the 
paint  (hould  be  made  with  fulphat  of  lead,  fince  it  is  not  adted. 
upon  by  acids.  This  fubftance  has  been  ufed  by  Dr.  Henry 
not  only  for  this  purpofe  but  for  repairing  broken  glafs  and 
labelling  bottles.  The  following  are  the  mod  particular  ap- 
paratus with  which  a laboratory  (hould  befurnifted. 

Mortars. — Thefe  are  of  various  kinds,  caft-iron,  bronze,, 
fteel,  and  Wedgewood  ware.  The  caft-iron  mortar  is  gene- 
rally ufed  for  vegetable  fubftances,  and  fuch  as  are  not  liable 
to  grind  off  the  iron.  The  hardnefs  of  this  inftiument  is; 
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much  increafed  by  catling  the  interior  furface  upon  a metal 
mould,  of  the  greater  weight  the  better. 

The  hardnefs  of  the  bronze  mortar,  which  is  generally 
ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes,  may  be  increafed  by  the  fame 
means. 

The  fteel  mortar  is  ufed  for  reducing  very  hard  minerals 
into  fmall  bits,  fitted  for  grinding  in  the  mortar  of  agate. 
It  confiits  of  a cylinder  of  hardened  Heel,  with  a flat  bottom, 
and  a peflle  of  the  fame  made  to  fit  the  mortar,  accurately, 
from  top  to  bottom.  It  is  ufed  by  putting  the  pieces  of  the 
mineral  into  it,  and  flriking  the  pellle  with  a hammer.  By 
this  means  it  can  be  reduced  into  tolerably  fmall  particles, 
without  grinding  off  any  portion  of  the  mortar. 

Hardened  Heel  mortars  of  the  common  fhape  would  be  of 
great  ufe,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  harden  fo  large  a mafs 
without  cracking.  It  might  perhaps  be  made  by  welding 
a plate  of  call  fteel  upon  a thick  piece  of  iron,  and  afterwards 
working  it  int-o  the  required  lhape,  and  polilhing  it  in  the  in- 
fide.  If  the  fubflance  is  not  very  particular,  it  may  be 
ground  in  a mortar  of  Wedgewood  ware.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  be  very  hard,  the  matter  from  the  mortar  will  be 
liable  to  be  mixed  with  the  powder.  In  this  cafe  the  agate 
mortar  is  much  to  be  preferred  ; fome  Hones  are,  however,  fo 
hard  as  to  adl  upon  the  agate.  In  this  inltance,  the  matter 
to  be  ground  fliould  be  weighed  before  and  after  grinding, 
and  the  increafe  of  weight  may  be  fafely  deemed  lilex,  and 
allowed  for  in  the  analyfis  accordingly. 

Balance. — This  inllrument  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
analytical  chemill,  and  ought  to  weigh  ioo  grains  to  the 
-,1  th  of  a grain.  A very  mafierly  account  of  the  principles 
and  conflrudtion  of  the  balance  will  be  found  under  the  ar- 
ticle Balance. 

It  wi'l  be  almoft  unneceffary  to  obferve,  that  fo  delicate  an 
inllrument  Ihould  be  kept  in  a feparate  apartment  from  the 
laboratory  where  fumes  of  acids  do  not  prevail.  It  Ihould 
be  clofely  Ihut  up  in  a glafs  cafe  having  a Hiding  door  in 
the  front.  The  Hrings  to  which  the  feales  are  fufpended, 
Ihould  be  of  fine  gold  or  filver  cord,  and  the  feales  of  filver 
or  platina,  and  very  thin.  One  of  the  feales  Ihould  be  pro- 
vided with  a loofe  pan  of  very  thin  platina,  and  balanced 
with  the  other,  for  the  purpofe  of  holding  the  fubllance  to 
be  weighed.  The  weights  tor  chemical  Jubilances  fliould  be 
reckoned  in,  and  marked  with  grains  and  decimals  of 
grains. 

Lamp. — This  valuable  inllrument  is  a very  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  fand-bath.  Its  heat  is  regular,  and  may,  by 
means  of  the  concentric  wick,  be  made  ot  Lufficient  intenfity 
for  moll  purpofes.  Its  greatell  advantage,  however,  conlills 
in  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  applied  or  withdrawn  with- 
out lofs  of  time.  See  Lame. 

For  nice  and  delicate  purpofes,  where  the  heat  of  the  lamp 
is  required,  alcohol,  inftead  ot  oil,  gives  an  intenfe  and  Heady 
heat,  and  is  not  very  expenfive  when  a proper  veflel  is  ufed 
for  burning  it.  The  latter  kind  of  lamp  is  particularly 
adapted  for  a public  ledlure. 

Fig.  I.  Plate  XVI.  Chemi/Iry,  is  a Hand  fupporting  the 
lamp,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  iubllance  to  be  heated,  and  the 
connecting  apparatus  A B is  a frame  of  wood.  F a pillar  of 
wood  or  iron,  fmooth  and  cylindrical  throughout,  fo  as  to 
admit  of  the  Hiding  rings,  fuch  as^,  to  move  freely  without 
fhaking.  C is  the  Argand  lamp,  having  a chimney  at  o of  iron. 
This  chimney  confiits  of  two  concentric  tubes,  connected 
together  by  fmall  wedges  of  baked  clay,  or  fome  other 
incombuftible  fubflance  which  is  a bad  conductor  of  heat. 
This  contrivance  not  only  economizes  the  heat,  but  keeps 
the  outer  tube  fo  cool,  that  it  may  be  taken  hold  of  wdth 
the  fingers.  In  this  lamp  the  wick  is  railed  by  the  ferew, 


inflead  of  the  rack,  which  is  performed  by  turning  the 
chimney  round. 

The  funnel-fhaped  ring  D is  an  improvement  upon  the  com- 
mon ring  ufed  for  fupporting  the  retort.  It  conlills  of  a 
number  of  conical  hoops,  one  fitting  upon  the  other,  fo  as 
to  hold  different  fized  retorts.  The  finallefl  hoop  is  about 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  largefl,  which  is  attached  to 
the  Hiding  part,  about  five  inches.  The  conical  furface 
direCls  the  heat  to  the  retort,  which  on  the  common  plan 
only  ferves  to  annoy  the  fingers  and  face  of  the  operator, 
and  at  the  fame  time  heats  the  neck  of  the  retort,  where 
the  condenfation  of  the  vapour  Ihould  take  place:  f is  a re- 
tort fupported  by  the  ring  : g is  a Aider,  having  two  prongs  at 
p to  keep  the  retort  from  tailing  Tideways  : E is  a receiver 
to  receive  the  contents  of  the  retort,  which  may  be  either 
ufed  alone,  or  with  Woulfe’s  bottles  a,  b , c,  hereafter  to 
he  defcribed.  G is  a Hand,  with  three  inclined  prongs  of 
wood  to  fupport  receivers  of  different  fizes,  and  which 
may  be  placed  at  different  elevations  by  means  of  the 
ferevv  n. 

Retort. — Fig.  2.  This  is  a chemical  utenfil  of  very  ancient 
origin,  and  is  the  mofl  Ample  apparatus  for  diilillation. 
Retorts  are  of  glafs,  earthen-ware,  and  metal.  Thofe  of 
glafs  are  lometinies  ot  green  glafs,  particularly  when  fuch 
heat  is  employed  in  the  naked  fire,  as  might  foften  the  more 
fulible  white  glafs.  Thofe  of  flint-glals  fliould  be  as  thin  as 
poflible,  in  order  to  avoid  breaking  by  an  unequal  expanfion. 
When  the  retort  is  provided  with  a glafs  Hopper,  as  at  a,  it 
is  faid  to  be  tubulated. 

This  appendage  is  neceffary  only,  when  fome  fluid,  fuch  as 
an  acid,  has  frequently  to  be  added,  or  when  it  would  be 
difficult  to  get  the  materials  into  the  mouth  of  the  retort. 
In  order  to  add  any  fluid  from  time  to  time  while  the  procefs 
is  going  on,  the  velfel  {Jig.  3.)  called  an  acid  holder  is  made 
to  fit  in  the  place  of  the  Hopper  of  the  retort,  the  part  d be- 
ing  ground  to  fit  the  fame.  The  acid  is  put  into  this  veflel, 
and  let  into  the  retort,  by  a little  at  once,  through  the  glafs 
Hop-cock  c. 

When  the  retort  is  ufed  for  purpofes  of  diilillation,  the 
neck  is  fitted  or  luted  into  the  neck  of  the  receiver  [Jig.  4 ) 
This  receiver  is  ufed  for  the  diflillation  of  liquids,  the  va- 
pours of  which  are  eafily  condenlible,  fuch  as  water  or  al- 
cohol. When  the  vapours,  coming  over,  are  accompanied 
with  elaflic  fluids,  which  are  incondenfible,  the  receiver 
{Jig-  5.)  is  better  adapted.  If  the  elaflic  fluid  be  of  no 
importance,  and  inoffenfive,  it  may  efcape  at  the  conical 
Hopper  of  the  latter  veflel  every  time  the  preffure  is  fufficient 
to  raife  it.  It  is,  however,  fometimes  neceffary  to  collect  the 
gafeous  fluid.  In  this  cafe  the  bended  tube  (Jig.  6.)  is  put 
into  the  place  of  the  Hopper  (Jig.  5.),  the  other  end  terminat- 
ing  in  a pneumatic  apparatus  where  the  gas  is  collected.  In 
the  diflillaticn  of  very  volatile  liquids,  fuch  as  ether,  it  is 
fometimes  neceffary  to  remove  the  receiver  to  a dillance  from 
the  retort,  by  placing  between  them  an  intermediate  veflel, 
(Jig-  7-)  called  an  adopter.  The  receiver  (Jig.  8.)  is  em- 
ployed for  collecting  the  product  of  different  degrees  of 
llrength  by  the  application  of  the  bottle  b. 

In  the  diilillation  of  fubilances,  which  require  a greater 
heat  than  glafs  will  bear,  earthen  retorts  are  employed. 
They  are  of  the  fame  lhape  with  thofe  already  defcribed, 
and  Ihould  be  made  of  the  materials  with  which  crucibles  are 
made.  This  fort  of  retort  is  generally  ufed  for  the  diilillation 
of  pliofphorus.  If  its  texture  be  not  clofe,  the  pholphorus 
will  efcape  in  vapours  through  the  pores.  This,  however, 
may  be  prevented  by  covering  the  furface  with  fome 
glazing  material.  Iron  retorts,  from  their  great  firmnefs,  are 
well  adapted  for  diflilling  fuch  fubflances  as  will  have  no 
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chemical  a&ion  upon  them.  Hence  they  are  unfit  for  dif- 
tilling  lulphur,  phofphorus,  and  acids,  but  are  extremely 
proper  for  ammonia,  mercury,  and  pitcoal.  A retort  of 
•lead  is  ufed  for  the  diltillation  of  fluoric  acid,  owing  to 
that  acid  combining  with  the  filex  of  glafs. 

IVoulfe's  Apparatus. — In  the  diftillation  of  fubftances 
■which  are  merely  to  be  railed  into  vapour  by  heat  and  con- 
denfed  by  cold,  the  retort,  or  {fill,  with  the  receiver  and 
the  proper  means  of  producing  cold,  are  the  only  apparatus 
•neceflary.  Ther?  is  another  diftindt  branch  of  diltillation, 
in  which  the  product  is  a gas,  which  is  inconaenfible  at 
the  common  temperature,  and  requires  to  be  abforbed  by 
water,  or  by  fome  other  fubilance  diflolved  in  that  liquid. 
In  thefe  proceffes,  therefore,  the  temperature  and  fize  of 
the  receiving  veflels  are  not  of  fo  much  importance  as 
the  expofure  of  the  gafeous  product  to  the  greateft  poffible 
quantity  of  the  abforbing  liquid.  Before  the  difeovery  of 
this  molt  ufeful  apparatus  by  Mr.  Woulfe,  from  whom  it 
takes  its  name,  the  common  retort  and  receiver  were  ufed  for 
all  purpofes.  The  elaftic  fluids  were  in  confequence  either 
compreflcd,  and  the  operator  was  conftantly  in  danger  of 
being  injured  by  the  burlting  of  veflels,  or,  to  remedy  that 
evil,  they  were  iuffered  to  efcape,  and  he  was  perpetually 
annoyed  by  the  fuffbeating  fumes  which  were  fet  at  liberty. 

In  fg.  i.  the  retort  contains  the  materials 'for  furnifh- 
ing  the  elaltic  fluid  to  be  abforbed  by  fome  liquid  con- 
tained in  the  receiver  E,  and  the  fucceeding  bottles  a, 
b,  c,  with  their  connedting  tubes  r,  h,  t : v conftitutes 
the  JPoulfe’s  apparatus.  A certain  portion  of  the  gas 
is  taken  up  by  the  liquid  in  the  receiver  E.  The  excefs 
pafles  through  the  tube  r to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid 
into  the  fecond  receiver,  by  which  another  portion  of 
the  gas  is  abforbed.  The  refidual  gas  pafles  along  the  tube 
■fs  to  the  third  receiver,  which  gives  the  gas  a third  chance 
of  abforption.  In  this  way  it  may  be  made  to  pafs 
through  any  number  of  bottles,  according  to  the  greater  or 
lefler  facility  with  which  the  gas  is  abforbed.  The  lall  tube 

which  is  provided  with  a column  of  mercury,  conveys  the 
remaining  gas,  which  is  prefumed  to  be  unabforbable,  into  the 
atmofphcre,  or  it  may  be  collected  by  a jar  in  the  pneumatic 
apparatus.  When  the  gas  ceafes  to  be  furnifhed  from  the  re- 
tort, in  a quantity  equal  to  the  abforption  in  the  receiving  vef- 
fels,  a retrograde  motion  will  begin  to  take  place.  Atmo- 
fpheric  air  will  enter  at  the  tube  v.  The  liquid  in  the  laft  re- 
ceiver will  be  forced  by  its  preflure  into  the  preceding  one,  and 
if  the  abfiyption  were  to  become  complete,  the  whole  of  the 
liquid  would  be  carried  into  the  firft  receiver,  and  from  thence 
to  the  retort.  This  evil  has  been  very  completely  removed 
by  what  is  called  a tube  of  fafety  f /,  x. 

Fig.  i. — The  bulb  / contains  as  much  mercury  as  will  be 
contained  from  q to  x , fo  that  when  the  gas,  from  defective 
abforption,  accumulates  in  E,  till  its  force  is  equal  to  the 
preflure  of  fuch  a column,  the  excefs  of  gas  will  bubble 
through  the  mercury  into  the  atmofphere.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  abforption  of  the  gas  exceeds  its  evolution,  the 
preflure  of  the  atmofphere,  to  reftore  the  equilibrium,  will 
caufe  the  mercury  to  occupy  the  ball/,  and  common  air  will 
bubble  through  it  into  the  veil'd  E.  Although  this  ingenious 
contrivance  completely  prevents  any'  evil  arifing  from  the 
inequality  of  internal  preflure,  it  is  very  objectionable,  owing 
to  its  delicate  ftruCture,  on  which  account  it  is  conftantly 
liable  to  be  broken. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Knight  for  a great  improvement 
on  the  tube  of  fafety.  This  confills  in  having  a valve  of 
glafs,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Nootb's  apparatus  (deferibed  be- 
low), placed  between  the  firft  and  fecond  veflel,  fo  that  the 
liquid  in  the  fucceeding  bottle  can  never  have  a retrograde 
motion.  To  this  valve  there  is  no  other  objection  than  the 
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difficulty  of  getting  it  made  in  places  diftant  from  the  metro- 
polis,  and  its  liability  to  be  fall,  efpecially  in  making  cryf- 
talline  falts,  fuch  as  the  oxymuriat  or  carbonat  of  potafh. 

The  fame  objection  which  we  have  made  to  the  tube  of 
fafety,  we  are  forry  to  fay  applies  to  the  whole  of  the 
W wife's  apparatus.  The  connecting  tubes  are  with  very  great 
difficulty'  ground  into  bottles,  which  makes  the  apparatus 
very  expenlive,  and  then  are  fo  liable  to  be  broken,  as  to 
render  it  frequently  ufelefs. 

We  have  before  hinted,  that  the  eflential  part  of  fuch  an  ap- 
paratus, is  to  expofe  the  greateft  pofiible  quantity  of  the  gas 
and  the  liquid  to  each  other  in  a given  time.  In  the  Woulfe’s 
bottles,  this  advantage  does  not  obtain  in  fo  great  a degree 
as  might  be  effeCted  in  a Ampler  apparatus.  We  fhall  here 
fubjoin  a defeription  of  an  apparatus  of  this  kind,  anfwer- 
ing  all  the  purpofes  to  which  the  Nooth’s  and  Woulfe’s  ap- 
paratus are  feparately  applied.  Although  it  has  not  been 
before  made  known,  it  has  been  ufed  with  great  fuccefs 
by  the  writer  of  this  article,  and  will  no  doubt  be  found  an 
acquifition  to  the  experimental  as  well  as  the  manufacturing 
chemift. 

Fig.  9.  Plate  XVII.  Chemiflry,  is  a reprefentation  of 
the  apparatus  for  the  abforption  of  gafes.  A is  a re- 
tort from  whence  the  gas  is  furnifhed,  connected  with 
the  firft  bottle  B,  which  contains  the  liquid  to  be  im- 
pregnated, and  into  which  the  tube  a is  ground,  reaching 
near  to  the  bottom,  fo  that  when  the  gas  enters  this 
veflel,  the  liquid  will  be  raifed  into  the  bottle  C ; at 
the  fame  time  the  tube  will  be  conftantly'  filled,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fpace  occupied  by  bubbles  of  gas  pair- 
ing through  it.  If  the  gas  is  not  all  abforbed  during  its 
paflage  through  this  tube,  the  excefs  will  pafs  down  the  tube 
b inco  the  bottle  D,  which  alfo  contains  the  abforbent  liquid. 
The  fame  take6  place  in  this  bottle  which  is  obferved  in  that 
of  B.  Tire  liquid  afeends  into  the  bottle  E,  the  gas  fol- 
lowing it  as  before.  The  refidual  gas,  fhould  there  be  any', 
rnay  either  be  conveyed  into  another  bottle  fitsated  like  I), 
or  may  be  collected  in  a pneumatic  trough,  or  efcape  through 
the  tube  of  fafety  e. 

This  apparatus  was  invented  for  the  purpofe  of  making 
the  oxymuriats  of  the  earths,  for  which  it  is  admirably 
adapted.  The  earths  which  are  mixed  with  the  water  be- 
ing conftantly  at  the  bottom,  if  not  kept  in  agitation,  the 
abforption  is  very  flow  and  imperfeCt.  In  this  apparatus 
no  agitation  is  neceflary.  The  earth,  which  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  veflels  B and  D,  is  firft  raifed  into  the  tubes  a and  cr 
and  becomes  as  much  expofed  to  the  gas  as  any  part  of 
the  liquid  medium.  The  tubes  a and  e are  each  about  two 
feet  long,  but  they  do  not  require  to  be  fo  long  for  moft 
experiments  of  this  kind.  Their  diameter  is  about  \ inch, 
fo  that  in  the  courfe  of  about  one  minute,  no  jefs  than 
about  nine  ounces  are  brought  in  contaCt  with  the  gas,  in- 
dependent of  the  circular  furfaces  in  the  bottles. 

In  tiie  common  fized  Woulfe’s  bottles,  the  tubes  through 
which  the  gas  enters  feldom  dip  more  than  three  inches  into 
the  fluid,  fo  that  we  may  fafely  rate  the  apparatus  propofed 
as  equal  to  at  leaft  eight  of  Woulfe’s  bottles.  Thefe  bottles 
are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Woulfe’s  ; the  tubes  are  much 
Ampler,  and  being  ftronger  are  lefs  liable  to  break.  An- 
other great  advantage  is  that  of  its  not  requiring  a tube  of 
fafely.  The  great  facility  with  whicli  it  can  be  applied  to 
all  the  purpofes  of  the  Nooth’s  apparatus,  as  well  as  the 
Woulfe’s,  and  with  much  more  effeCr,  will  be  foon  appre- 
ciated. Under  the  article  Woulfe  will.be  found  the  deferip- 
tion of  a differently  conftruCted  apparatus.  See  Plate  V. 
Chemiflry . 

Nooth’s  Apparatus. — This  is  reprefented  in  fig.  10. 
Plate  XV I.  It  conlifts  of  three  veflels  fitted  together  by 
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ground  joinings.  It  differs  in  its  ufe  from  the  Woulfe’s, 
in  being  folely  adapted  for  impregnating  water  and  other 
bodies,  with  fuch  gates  as  are  difengaged  from  their  com- 
binations without  heat,  fueh  as  the  carbonic  acid,  and 
Jfulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  lower  veffel  A contains  the 
fubfiance  from  which  the  gas  is  obtained,  fuch  as  car- 
lionat  of  lime ; the  fulphuric  acid  being  introduced  occa- 
fionally  at  d ; the  gas  enters  the  veffel  B through  the 
glafs  valve  a b.  This  is  magnified  in  jg.  12.  The  tubes  b 
and  d ate  at  firft  in  one  piece  and  ground  into  the  part  a e ; 
the  portion  c is  then  cut  away,  to  make  room  for  the  hemi- 
foherical  valve,  the  under  fide  of  which  is  ground  flat, 
to  fit  the  end  of  the  tube  b.  The  valve,  on  being  raifed 
by  the  gas,  inilantly  falls  and  prevents  the  water  from 
defcending  into  the  lower  veffel.  The  air  then  enters  the 
liquid  in  B,  jg.  10,  through  fmall  holes  to  difperfe  it  as 
much  as  poffible.  When  the  gas  accumulates  in  B,  a por- 
tion of  the  liquid  is  driven  up  into  the  veffel  C,  the  bubbles 
of  air  following  it  tending  Hill  more  to  promote  the  ab- 
forption.  The  air  in  C,  if  not  abforbed,  will  at  certain  inter- 
vals raife  the  conical  Hopper  e.  This  Hopper  fliould  be  fo 
heavy  as  juit  to  rife  before  the  veffels  would  burff,  and 
fhould  be  fo  conical  as  not  to  Hick  in  the  leaff  degree.  After 
the  liquid  is  impregnated  it  is  drawn  off  at  the  cock  D. 

Fig.  it.  is  a Gmpler  and  better  apparatus  for  this  purpofe, 
invented  by  Dr.  Hamilton.  It  is  Ampler,  becaufe  the 
veffels  are  fewer,  and  the  valve,  which  is  complicated  and  liable 
to  be  fait,- is  difpenfed  with;  and  it  is  better  becaule  the 
gas  comes  in  contact  with  more  of  the  liquid  in  a given  time, 
and  confequently  the  abforption  is  effected  fooner.  The 
gas  is  furniflied  by  the  retort  B,  ground  into  the  veffel  A. 
From  the  latter  the  abforbing  liquid  is  raifed  into  the  veffel  C, 
till  the  air  bubbles  go  through  it,  and  if  not  abforbed  paffcs 
out  at  d.  This  apparatus  wants  nothing  more  than  a tube 
of  greater  length,  for  the  gas  to  pafs  through,  to  make  it 
complete. 

In  comparing  the  two  lafi  with  that  of  Jig.  9,  the  latter 
will  be  found  much  fuperior  even  to  that  of  Jig.  1 j. 

Gafometer  and  Gas  Holder. — The  difference  between  thefe 
two  veffels,  coniilts  merely  in  one  having  the  means  of  mea- 
furing  the  quantity  of  gas  jvhich  it  contains  at  any  time, 
and  the  other  not,  while  both  are  employed  as  gas  holders. 

The  gafometer  was  made  a very  expenfive  and  magnificent 
apparatus  by  the  celebrated  Lavoifier,  at  the  time  he  profe- 
cuted  his  experiments  upon  elafiic  fluids.  This  inllrument, 
much  Amplified,  we  fha'l  deferibe  in  jig.  13.  Plats  XVII.  A 
is  a veffel  containing  water  or  fome  other  liquid,  which  will 
not  be  adted  upon  by  the  gas  to  be  held  in  it.  B is  a veffel  in- 
verted in  the  veffel  A,  and  capable  of  moving  up  and  down 
in  it.  E and  F are  cords  by  which  the  veffel  B is  fufpended, 
the  weights  and  pullies  being  concealed  in  the  tube  C D. 
Fig.  14  is  a fection  to  flieiv  the  interior  parts  of  this  appa- 
ratus. Iv  L is  an  interior  veffel  of  the  fame  fhape,  with  the 
veffel  B foldered  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  A,  fo  that  no 
water  or  other  liquid  in  A can  communicate  with  the  iniide 
of  it.  This  is  done  for  the  fake  of  ufirig  lefs  of  the  liquid 
employed,  which  in  the  mercurial  gafometer  is  very  de- 
finable, as  well  for  the  fake  of  economy,  as  making  the  ap- 
paratus more  portable ; a is  a pipe  paffing  through  the 
middle  of  the  veffel  K E,  and  communicates  with  the  tubes 
t and  d.  The  air  is  introduced  at  the  Hop-cock  e,  and  paffing 
along  the  pipes  0 and  a,  raifes  the  veffel  B,  which  is  counter- 
poifed  by  the  weights  r and  q.  Thefe  weights  are  con- 
ducled  down  the  middle  of  the  tube  C D,  by  the  fmall  pullies 
,x  x and  y y-  The  tube  d,  which,  with  that  of  0,  is  common 
to  the  tube  a,  is  to  let  the  air  out  of  the  gafometer  at  the 
Hop  cock  f fo  that  the  air  paffes  through  a,  both  in  its 
entry  and  its  exit : g,jg.  13,  is  a flexible  tube,  ferving  to  con- 
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duft  the  air  to  a pneumatic  trough  for  examination,  or  for 
ufing  the  blowpipe  when  the  veffel  contains  oxygen.  This 
apparatus  is  provided  with  a graduated  fcale  G,  which  tells 
the  number  of  cubic  inches  contained  in  it.  It  is  this  fcaic 
which  conflitutes  it  a gafometer,  without  which  it  would  be 
limply  a gas-holder. 

The  mercurial  gafometer  is  on  the  fame  plan  with  the 
above,  but  the  materials  rr.uH  be  unfufceptible  of  the  action 
of  the  mercury.  The  veflcls  are  genera'ly  made  of  call- 
iron.  The  outer  and  the  fixed  inner  veffels  may  be  caff  in 
one  piece.  The  moveable  veffel  may  be  of  the  fame  metal,  or 
of  glafs.  The  pipes  muff  be  of  wrought  iron,  and  accurately 
ground  into  the  caff  iron.  Two  gafometers  with  water, 
and  one  with  mercury,  will  be  indifpenfable  in  experiments 
in  gafeous  chemiltry. 

A very  ingenious  apparatus,  anfwering  the  common  pur- 
pofes  of  gas-holder  and  gafometer,  and  in  many  inffances 
the  pneumatic  trough,  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Pepy?. 
It  confiffs  of  a tin  veffel  A.,  jg.  15,  and  a pan  or  tray  B 
connected  with  it  by  pillars.  The  pipe  a opens  into  the  middle 
of  the  tray,  and  proceeds  in  a contrary  direction  near  to  the 
bottom  of  the  veffel  A : <v  is  another  pipe  which  alfo  com- 
municates with  the  tray,  and  juff  enters  the  veffel  A : r s is 
a glafs  tube  cemented  firmly  into  two  brafs  fockyts,  which 
communicate  with  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  veffel  A.  This 
tube  is  graduated,  and  Ihews  how  high  the  water  Hands  in 
the  veffel,  and  confequently  tells  the  quantity  of  air  con- 
tained in  it.  The  veffel  A is  fir  ft  filled  with  water  by  open- 
ing the  cocks  a and  v,  and  Hunting  that  of  n,  C being  clofed 
at  the  fame  time.  The  tray  is  now  filled  with  water,  which 
defeends  through  the  tube  a into  A,  while  the  air  in  t he 
fame  efcapes  at  the  opening  into  the  tray,  from  i>.  When 
the  veffel  A is  full  of  water,  the  cocks  a and  v mutt  be 
clofed,  and  the  plug  may  be  taken  out  of  C.  If  the  veffel 
and  pipes  be  air-tight  above,  no  water  will  be  difeharged 
at  C,  fince  this  pipe  is  inferted  at  fuch  an  angle  into  A,  that 
the  lowed  part  of  the  outer  end  is  higher  than  the  highell  part 
of  the  inner  end.  The  next  thing  is  to  fill  the  veffel  with  gas, 
and  for  this  purpofe  the  neck  of  a retort,  or  other  tube  from 
which  the  gas  is  to  proceed,  fhould  be  introduced  at  c till  it 
paffes  the  inner  end  of  the  fame  The  gas  will  rife  in  bubbles 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  veffel,  while  the  fame  quantity  of 
water  will  run  ®ut  at  the  pipe  C into  an  open  veffel  placed 
under  it.  When  the  water  ceafes  to  run  out,  and  air-bubbles 
efcape  at  C,  the  tube  from  whence  the  gas  was  furniffied 
may  be  withdrawn,  and  the  ferew-plug  put  in  its  place. 

In  order  to  transfer  the  gas  from  this  veffel  into  a jar,  the 
tray  muff  be  filled  with  water,  and  alfo  the  jar,  which  mult 
then  be  placed  over  the  aperture  from  v.  On  opening  the 
Hop-cock  v,  that  of  a being  previoufly  opened,  the  air  will 
afeend  into  the  jar,  while  the  fame  quantity  of  water  witt 
defeend  into  the  veffel  A,  to  fupply  its  place. 

This  apparatus  may  be  ufed  for  feveral  other  purpofes. 
A bladder  may  be  tied  to  the  Hop-cock  n,  which  being 
opened  at  the  fame  time  a is  opened,  the  bladder  will  be 
filled  with  the  gas.  A flexible  tube  may  be  ferewed  on  the 
fame  Hop-cock  for  making  experiments  with  the  blow-pipe. 
The  gafometer,^  13,  will  be  found  better  for  the  blow- 
pipe, on  account  of  the  equable  preffure  in  the  apparatus 
lalt  deferibed. 

Pneumatic  Trough  — This  is  a Ample  trough  or  cifl'ern  made 
of  tin  or  copper  japanned,  and  is  uied  for  collecting  different 
gafes.  The  fixe  is  generally  about  iS  inches  long,  12  wide,, 
and  12  deep.  Fig.  16.  Plate  XVI.  reprefents  this  trough. 
A is  a Aiding  Hielt  which  can  be  taken  out.  It  is  formed  of 
two  p:ates  laid  together;  the  under  plate  is  made  fo  con- 
cave, that  when  the  convex  fide  touches  the  upper  plate  in 
the  middle,  they  are  dillaut  at  the  edges  about  one  inch. 
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rim  being  foldered  round  the  two  gives  the  flielf  the  ap- 
pearance of  a folid,  concave  on  the  under  fide  and  Hat  on  the 
tipper  Iide. 

Any  gas  coming  from  the  retort  B,  palling  under  the 
fhelf  in  any  fituatkm,  mult  be  determined  to  the  round  hole 
in  the  middle,  which  is  about  half  an  inch  wide.  The 
trough,  when  ufed,  is  filled  with  water  about  an  inch  above 
the  flielf,  the  jar  C being  filled  with  the  fame,  and  placed 
over  the  aperture  through  which  the  bubbles  afcend.  The 
Hand  D,  having  a foot  of  lead  or  iron,  will  be  found  very 
ufeful  for  fupporting  a retort  or  other  veflel  in  thefe  expe- 
riments. When  a number  of  veffels  are  occupying  the 
fhelf,  and  frequently  fome  are  very  tall,  and  of  fmall  dia- 
meter, it  wili  be  found  neceflary  to  fupport  them  to  prevent 
their  being  thrown  over.  This  may  be  effedted  by  having  a 
number  of  fupporters  of  different  fixes,  fuch  as  A.  This  is 
better  reprefented  in Jig.  1 7.  At  d is  a fockct  to  fit  the  pins 
which  furround  the  flielf;  «,  0,  arc  ipringirig  claws  to  embrace 
the  glafs. 

In  making  .experiments  upon  gales,  a number  of  veffels, 
fuch  as  Jig.  18,  will  be  neceflary.  Thefe  are  generally  called 
eudiometer  tubes,  fome  of  them  arc  graduated  into  cubic 
inches,  for  the  purpofe  of  meafuring  the  volume  of  gas  ufed, 
or  refulting  from  any  experiment.  See  Eudiometry. 

Belides  the  trough  already  defcrifced,  which  is  ufed  with 
water,  it  is  neceflary  to  be  provided  with  one  for  mercury'. 
Indeed  the  latter  is  abfolutely  indifpenfible  when  the  gafes, 
which  are  the  fubjedl  of  experiment,  are  abforbable  by  wa- 
ter : fuch  as  the  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  ammoniacal  gas. 

Fig.  19.  is  a view  of  the  mercurial  trotigh  : it  is  gene- 
rally made  of  a folid  block  of  fome  hard  wood,  or  of  mar- 
ble ; or  it  may  be  made  much  neater,  and  with  lefs  labour, 
of  pieces  of  wood  joined  together,  clofely  and  firmly  by 
iron  ferews.  The  firft  cavity,  a e b,  may  be  about  eight 
inches  long,  four  inches  broad,  and  one  inch  in  depth  : the 
fecond  or  lower  cavity',  d,  fliould  be  about  6|  inches  long, 
l£  wide,  and  the  fame  depth  : c is  a fmaller  cavity,  about 
£ of  an  inch  wide,  id  long,  and  one  inch  deep.  The  cavity 
d is  intended  to  receive  the  glafs  jar,  Jig.  20,  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  filling  it  with  mercury:  a,  b,  are  fmall  cavities  in 
which  to  introduce  the  fingers  for  the  purpofe  of  railing  the 
jar  when  full  of  mercury.  The  cavity  at  c is  to  place  the 
inverted  jar  over,  for  the  purpofe  of  introducing  any  gas 
into  it.  The  fide  a c anfwers  as  a flielf  to  relt  the  in- 
verted jars  upon  : Jig.  21.  is  a ring  of  iron,  with  a leg  to  flip 
into  holes  on  the  iide  of  the  trough,  for  the  purpofe  of  fup- 
porting the  jars,  which  would  otherwife  be  liable  to  fall  on 
account  of  their  fmall  bafe. 

Eudiometer. — Formerly  the  life  of  this  inftriunent  was  con- 
fined to  the  analyfis  of  the  atmofphcre.  It  has  now,  how- 
ever, become  of  great  importance  in  gafeous  chemillry,  and 
has  been  ccnfiderably  improved  within  thefe  few  years. 

In  order  to  afeertain  the  nature  of,  and  to  diftinguilh  the 
different  gafes,  chemills  have  generally  recoujfe  to  fome  lub- 
llance  capable  of  abforbing  the  gas  under  examination. 
The  eudiometer  is  the  veflel  which  contains,  or  communi- 
cates with  the  fubffancc  which. is  to  abforb  the  gas,  and  the 
tube  being  graduated  marks  out  the  quantity  abforbed,  and 
fliews  how  much  of  that  particular  gas  was  prefent. 

The  firlt  inllrument  of  this  kind,  adapted  to  general  pur- 
pefes,  was  invented  byr  Dr.  Hope,  of  which  a defeription 
will  be  found  under  EudIOMETRY.  Under  the  fame  article 
will  be  found  Mr.  Davy’s  eudiometer  for  the  analyfis  of 
the  atmofphere. 

Mr.  Pepys  has  lately  invented  a very  good  eudiometer  : 
it  differs  from  Dr.  Hope’s  in  the  bulb,  which  holds  the  ab- 
sorbing liquid,  being  an  elailic  gum  bottle  inftead  of  glafs. 


A glafs  neck  is  tied  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  into  which 
the  graduated  tube  is  ground.  When  this  eudiometer  is 
tiled,  the  elaftic  bottle  is  filled  with  the  abforbing  liquid 
(lime  water,  for  inftance),  and  the  tube  filled  with  the  gas 
under  examination  (fuppofed  to  be  carbonic  acid),  intro- 
duced into  the  neck. 

On  agitating  the  liquid  to  mix  it  with  the  gas,  as  the  ab- 
forption  goes  on,  the  elaftic  bottle  collapfes,  by  the  atmo- 
fpheric  preffure^  and  the  liquid  occupies  the  place  of  the 
abforbed  gas  in  the  tube. 

The  only  objection  to  this  eudiometer  is  its  want  of 
flexibility,  and  this  varying  under  different  circumftances,  fo 
that  the  denlity  of  the  contained  air  can  never  be  accurately 
known.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  done  away  the  above 
objedtion,  by  uling  a bag  of  oiled  filk  inftead  of  this  elaftic 
gum  bottle.  The  lilk  mult  be  very  well  coated,  and  the 
coating  completely  dry. 

The  eudiometer  of  Volta,  which  is  found  very  ufeful  ia 
the  prefence  of  the  eledlric  machine,  is  alfo  called  the  deto- 
nating jar.  It  is  ofed  with  oxygen  to  detect  the  prefence 
ot  hydrogen,  and  vice  verjd.  This  inftrument,yf^.  22,  con- 
fifts  of  a very  thick  glafs  tube  A B,  having  two  bits  of 
metal  a,  b,  palling  into  the  tube  oppofite  to  each  other,  the 
inner  ends  being  feparated  from  each  other  a fmall  diftance, 
fo  that  an  eledlric  fpark  palling  between  them,  may  be  capa- 
ble of  inflaming  hydrogen  with  oxy'gen. 

The  gas  to  be  examined  is  introduced  into  this  jar,  and 
the  elediric  fpark  paffed  through  it.  If  hydrogen  and 
oxy'gen  be  prefent,  in  fufficient  quantity,  they'  will  explode, 
forming  water,  and  producing  a diminution  of  volume  equal 
to  the  original  bulk  of  gafes  which  have  entered  into  com- 
bination. In  the  explolion  of  thefe  gafes  the  water  or  mer- 
cury is  apt  to  be  thrown  in  various  diredfions  by  the  coucuC- 
fion.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Pepys  for  an  ingenious 
method  of  preventing  this  evil.  The  tube  A B is  fecured 
to  the  iron  Hand  D E by  means  of  a focket  C.  D is  an  iron 
tube  containing  a lpiral  fpring,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  fpring 
Jleel-yard.  The  rod  d,  which  adts  upon  the  fpring,  is  faltened 
to  the  foot  E,  which  is  fo  heavy  as  not  to  be  raifed  by  the 
force  exerted  upon  the  fpring.  When  the  detonation  of 
the  gafes  takes  place,  the  force  is  exerted  equally  upon 
the  inllrument  and  the  liquid,  in  which  it  is  immerled,  when 
they  are  both  at  liberty.  Inftead  of  being  all  exerted  upon 
the  latter,  it  caufes  the  tube  to  rife,  the  fpring  in  the  focket 
I)  giving  way,  and  thus  prevents  the  liquid  from  being  dif- 
perled.  All  the  gafeous  bodies  containing  hydrogen  can 
now  be  analyfed  by  this  inllrument.  Dr.  Henry  has  dis- 
covered that  ammonia,  which  does  not  appear  consbuftible, 
can  be  exploded  with  oxygen  ; its  hydrogen  forming  water 
with  that  fiihllancc.  See  Eudiometry. 

Evaporating  VejJcU  — Thefe  are  of  metal,  earthen -ware* 
and  glafs.  They  are  generally  made  broad  ar.d  tballow,  as 
feen  in  fig.  23,  in  order  to  expoie  a greater  evaporable  fur- 
lace.  During  the  evaporation  of  any  liquid,  a current  of 
air  fliould  conilantly  be  paffing  over  its  furlace.  This  objedt 
can  be  cafily  attained  by  placing  the  vefl'cl  under  the  mouth 
of  a chimney  into  which  there  is  a coufiderablc  draught. 
By  this  means  alfo  the  vapour  is  prevented  from  coming 
into  the  room. 

Thefe  veffels  are  of  filver  for  expelling  the  water  from 
alkalis,  and  of  glafs,  or  Wedgewood  ware,  for  acids  and  fome 
folutions  of  falts. 

Sand  and  Water  Baths. — The  fand  bath,  although  fuper* 
feded  by  the  Argand  lamp,  for  diftillations  in  the  fmall  way', 
is,  ncvcrthelefs,  very  ufeful  for  digefting  fubftances  fub- 
jedfed  to  folution,  and  for  evaporation.  Its  beat  is  much  more 
regular  than  the  naked  fire,  but  it  may  fometimes  be  too 
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hot  for  fubftances  which  are  liable  to  be  decompofed,  fuch 
as  infuiions  of  vegetable  or  animal  matters.  The  moll  ufeful 
fand  bath  is  made  of  a plate  of  call  iron,  under  which  the 
flame  of  a fire  plays,  and  a rim  of  call  or  wrought  iron 
laid  upon  it  and  filled  with  fine  Calais  fand. 

A fand-bath  frequently  confifts  of  an  iron  difii  or  pan 
made  to  fit  the  mouth  of  a furnace.  See  Furnace. 

When  an  uniform  heat,  not  higher  than  212°  of  Fahren- 
heit, is  required,  or  when  it  will  be  fufficient,  the  water  bath 
is  found  highly  ufeful.  Inftead,  however,  of  placing  the 
fubftance  to  be  heated  in  a vefiel  of  boiling  water,  which 
■was  formerly  the  cafe,  the  bath  may  be  heated  with  fleam 
at  any  diftance  from  the  boiler.  This  bath  may  be  a vefiel 
of  any  fhape,  having  a cavity  for  fleam  on  the  outiide, 
thickly  covered  with  flannel,  or  any  bad  condu&or  of  heat, 
and  the  infide  tilled  with  fand.  This  hath  is  admirably 
fitted  for  the  evaporation  of  folutions  of  animal  and  vege- 
table fubftances,  and  for  drying  precipitates  and  other 
fubflances  liable  to  be  decompofed  or  changed  by  great 
heat. 

Mattras. — This  is  a vefiel  ufed  for  making  folutions  of  fub- 
ftances. It  is  generally  of  a fpherical  form,  flattened  at  the 
bottom,  as  feen  in  fg.  24,  having  a long  neck  to  allow  the 
fluid  to  condenfe  and  return  into  the  vefiel.  This  ufeful 
apparatus  is  made  of  glafs,  and  thin  at  the  bottom,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  breaking.  The  common  Florence  flalk  is  a 
good  fubftitu.te  for  the  mattras.  A fmaller  vefiel  of  this 
Find  is  ufed  for  boiling  a lefs  quantity  of  any  liquid  ; thefe 
are  called  proof  glajjes.  See  Jig.  zq. 

Precipitating  Glajjes. — See  fig.  26. — Thefe  are  tall  cylin- 
drical vefiels,  in  which  precipitations  are  performed,  in  order 
to  colleft  the  feparated  matter  into  lefs  room.  In  waffling 
precipitates  it  is  found,  that  when  hot  water  is  poured  into 
the  gafs,  if  the  bottom  be  thick  it  is  liable  to  break.  This 
evil  l as  exified  more  or  lefs  in  all  the  precipitating  glafles  in 
general  ufe.  In  making  this  vefiel  at  the  glafs-houfe,  the 
part  to  form  the  bottom  fhould  be  blown  out  thin,  like  the 
mattras,  and  then  pufited  inwards  to  make  it  ftand  firmly. 
Very  fmall  vefiels  in  tln3  fhape  are  ufed  for  fmall  quantities 
of  any  fubftance.  Thefe  are  called  tejl  glajjes. 

Gas  bottles,  fuch  as  fg.  27,  are  vefiels  for  obtaining  hy- 
drogen, carbonic  acid,  and  other  gafes.  The  materials, 
fuch  as  water  and  zinc  filings,  are  introduced  into  the  bottle 
A.  The  fulphuric  acid  being  put  into  the  bottle  B,  the 
plug  b,  which  is  ground  into  the  neck  d,  can  be  railed  to 
let  in  the  acid-as  it  may  be  wanted.  The  gas  efcapes  through 
the  crooked  tube  C,  which  may  be  put  under  the  fhelf  of 
the  pneumatic  trough. 

Funnels  are  ufed  generally  for  filtration;  they  are  com- 
monly, and  always  ought  to  be  ribbed  for  this  purpofe,  in 
order  to  form  channels  between  the  paper  and  the  glafs, 
■which  greatly  facilitates  the  procefs.  In  lieu  of  a ribbed 
filter,  it  is  common  to  place  a number  of  ftraws,  or  pieces  of 
glafs,  between  the  paper  and  the  vefiel,  which  anfwers  very 
well. 

The  feparatory  funnel,  fg.  34,  is  ufed  for  feparating 
fluids,  fuch  as  water  and  oil,  which  do  not  mix  from  the 
difference  in  fpecific  gravity. 

The  following  articles  are  alfo  effential  to  the  laboratory, 
which  it  will  be  unnecefiary  to  deferibe. 

Thermometers  and  a barometer.  Bottle  for  afeertainiqg 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  liquids. 

A common  ftil!  to  furnifh  diftilled  water. 

A fmall  one  of  filver  for  nice  purpoles. 

The  different  blow-pipe  apparatus,  with  platina,  fpoon, 
and  leaf  platina. 

A fiver  crucible,  and  one  of  platina. 


Crucibles  and  crucible  Hands  of  earthen  ware.  See^r.  29., 
30,  and  32. 

Muffels  and  cupels.  See  Jigs.  28  and  33. 

Iron  retort  and  jointed  tube  for  procuring  oxygen  gas> 

FiS-  35- 

Glafs  jars  of  different  fizes  for  collefting  gafes. 

Filtering  paper,  and  papers  coloured  with  litmus,  tur» 
meric,  and  red-cabbage. 

A general  affortment  of  glafles,  to  filter  liquids  into* 
&c. 

An  affortment  of  earthen  vefiels  for  common  purpofes. 
Thofe  made  of  the  fame  materials  as  the  foda  water  bottle* 
are  to  be  preferred. 

Capfules  of  glafs,  and  watch- glafles.  The  former  may 

be  cut  out  of  broken  retorts  and  receivers  with  a fmall  hoi 
iron. 

Glafs  tubes  of  different  fizes,  and  a fpirit  lamp  for  bending 
them . 

Glafs  and  porcelain  rods  and  fpoons  for  ftirring  acids,  &c- 

Jars  of  glafs  and  earthen  waje,  with  grooves  round  the 
top,  for  luting  them  clofely  from  the  air.  Thefe  fhould  ba 
ufed  for  containing  falls  in  cryltals. 

Ruled  paper  for  labels ; copal  varnifh  to  cover  the  fame* 
to  keep  off  the  dampnefs  and  fumes  of  acids. 

Sheets  and  wires  of  different  metals.. 

Silk  and  thread  of  different  ftrength. 

Stands  made  of  wood  or  rulhe6,  for  fupporting  vefiel* 
with  round  bottoms. 

Iren  ladles  of  different  fizes. 

Hammers,  fhears,  and  plyers. 

Corks,  bladders,  and  fponge. 

Tongs  of  various  forms. 

Files,  diamond,  and  magnet. 

Lutes,  linen,  cloth,  and  tow.  See  Lute. 

The  following  philofophical  apparatus  ; 

Air-pump  for  condenfiug  and  exhaufting. 

Syringes,  microfcope,  and  burning  lens. 

Electric  machinb  and  Galvanic  apparatus. 

Zinc  plates  and  wire,  for  minor  experiments. 

Hydroftatic  balance  and  hydrometer. 

We  {hall  conclude  this  article  with  a lift  of  the  chemical 
fubftances  neceffary  to  be  kept  in  a chemical  laboratory. 
Thefe  are  divided  into  wet  and  dry  fubflances.  The  firlt  of 
thefe  muft,  of  neceflity,  be  kept  in  well-flopped  bottles. 
The  latter  fhould  alfo  be  kept  in  bottles,  the  necks  of 
which  fiiould  be  wider  than  thofe  for  liquids. 

Subltances  in  common  ufe  fiiould  be  kept  in  larger  quan- 
tity than  thofe  which  are  kept  as  mere  Ipccimens,  or  only 
ufed  occafionally  and  in  fmall  quantity. 

Liquids  in  common  Ufe. 

Sulphuric  acid,  pure. 

common. 

Nitric  acid,  pure. 

■  , common. 

Muriatic  acid,  pure. 

, common. 

Acetic  acid. 

Water  faturated  with  ammonia. 

Solution  of  potafii. 

carbonat  of  potafii. 

potafii. 

•  luper-carbonat  of  potafh. 

■  foda,  and  carbonat  of  foda. 

•  carbonat  of  ammonia. 

Lime  water. 

Diftilled  water, 
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Alcohol, 
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Alcohol,  pure. 

* , common. 

The  bottles  in  which  the  above  are  kept  fhould  hold  from 
a pint  to  a quart  each. 

After  a change  of  temperature  in  the  air  from  cold  to 
hot,  we  find  at  the  tops  of  bottles,  about  the  Hopper,  a quan- 
tity of  the  liquid  which  has  diddled  up  to  the  Hopper,  and 
been  forced  out  by  the  expanfion  of  the  air  in  the  bottle. 
This  is  very  troublefome,  efpecially  with  acids,  and  may  be 
remedied  by  giving  to  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  a flight  funnel 
fhape,  which  forms  a recefs  for  the  liquid. 

The  following  are  the  dry  fubHances  in  common  ufe. 

Oxyd  of  manganefe,  and  common  fait. 

Filings  and  rods  of  iron,  tin,  zinc,  copper,  and  lead. 

Chalk  and  powdered  marble. 

Quick  lime,  pipe  clay,  and  fand. 

Magnefid,  common  and  calcined. 

Sulphurets  of  potato,  iron,  and  lime. 

Ifinglafs  and  nutgalls. 

Brazil  wood  and  turmeric. 

Calcined  plalter  of  Paris,  and  bone  atoes. 

Black  flux  and  white  flux,  See  Flux. 

Charcoal  powder  and  faw-duH. 

Sulphat  of  lead,  as  a body  for  lutes. 

Nitre  in  cryilals. 

Borax  and  alum. 

The  following  are  bodies  in  folution,  ufed  as  tcHs  and 
kept  in  fmall  quantities,  in  bottles  from  one  to  two  ounces 


m lize.  The  bottles  toould 
above  recommended,  and  the 
height  in  the  cylindric  part. 
Sulphat  of  potash. 

■ foda. 

alumine. 


ammonia. 

magnefia. 

■ zinc. 

filver. 

Oxy-fulphat  of  iron. 
Nitrat  of  potato. 

— — — foda. 

barytes. 

Hrontian. 

— lime. 

— filver. 

— copper. 

— lead. 

— bifmuth. 


Muriat  of  potato. 
. foda. 


barytes. 
Hrontian. 
• lime, 
ammonia, 
gold. 

- platina. 
tin. 

■ cobalt. 


be  Hlaped  at  the  mouth  as 
diameter  toould  be  half  the 

Oxymuriat  of  mercury. 
Phofphat  of  foda. 

ammonia. 

Fluat  of  potato. 


ammonia. 


Borat  of  foda. 
Carbonat  of  potato. 
foda. 


ammonia. 


Acetat  of  potato. 

barytes. 

. Hrontian. 

alumine. 

filver. 

copper 

lead. 


Oxyacetat  of  iron. 

Oxalat  of  foda  and  ammonia. 
Succinat  of  ammonia. 
Tartrat  of  ammonia. 

Prufliat  of  potafli  and  iron. 

lime  and  iron. 

Pure  gallic  acid  in  alcohol. 
Infufion  of  galls  in  alcohol. 

of  litmus. 

Acetic  acid,  pure. 
Hydrofulphuret  of  potato. 

The  following  fubHances  toould  be  kept  in  the  folid  Hate, 
and  free  from  the  contact  of  air  and  moiiturel 
Sulphat  ot  iron  kept  in  alcohol, 

Muriat  of  lime. 

Oxymuriat  of  potafli. 

Barytic  earth. 

Strontian  earth,  and  all  pure  earth*. 

Pure  potato. 

— foda. 
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PotalTmm  and  fedium,  kept  in  naphtha.  Sue  Potas? 
sium  and  Sodium. 

Sulphurets  of  potafli,  iron,  and  lime. 

Phofphflret  of  lime. 

Phofphorus. 

Pyrophorus. 

It  is  alfo  proper  that  the  chcmiH'  toould  pofTefs  as  great  <r 
variety  of  all  the  known  chemical  bodies  as  poffible,  both 
Ample  and  compound.  They  are  worth  poffcffing  even  as  a 
matter  of  curioiity.  But  they  will  be  highly  valuable  in 
giving  a familiar  knowledge  of  the  different  fubHances  which 
the  experimentaliH  may  expedf  to  meet  with,  and  enable  him 
to  diHinguito  them  from  what  may  be  new. 

Laboratory  of  an  Hofpital,  is  a place  where  the  chemi- 
cal, &c.  remedies  are  made  up 

Laboratory,  in  a Camp , is  a tent  were  the  fire-workers 
and  bombardiers  prepare  their  works,  drive  their  fufees,  fix 
their  toells  and  carcafes,  make  quick-match,  &c. 

LABORDE,  M.  DE,  in  Biography,  author  of  an  ample 
and  comprehenfive  work,  entitled  “ Effai  fur  la  Mufique, 
ancienne  et  moderne,”  publitoed  at  Paris  17 So,  in  four 
vols.  4to.  The  accumulation  of  curious  materials  for  this 
publication  is  fuch,  as  nothing  but  a long  and  unwearied 
diligence  could  amafs.  It  has,  however,  frequently  given 
us  much  concern,  in  confulting  this  work,  to  fee  the  lpirit 
of  fyfiem  operate  fo  Hrongly  on  the  author,  as  to  affedf  both 
his  candour  and  confidence.  The  critique  upon  muiical 
writers  in  the  third  volume,  feems  only  a vehicle  for  general 
cenfure  of  all  that  have  not  fublcribed  to  the  fundamental 
bafe  of  Rameau,  the  triple  progrefiion  of  the  Abbe  Rouf— 
Her,  and  praife  of  all  that  have.  There  is  no  middle  Hate, 
no  mtific  or  mufical  merit  of  any  kind,  theoretical  or  practi- 
cal, unfandtioned  by  thefe  dogmas.  But  will  M.  de  L^- 
borde  venture  to  affert,  or  can  he  even  believe,  that  till  the 
publication  of  Rameau’s  “ Syfieme  de  la  Baffe  fondamen- 
tale,”  and  the  Abbe  Rouffier’s  “ Memoire  fur  la  Mufique 
des  Anciens,”  there  was  no  good  muiic  in  the  world,  or  that 
all  which  has  been  produced  iince,  by  innumerable  great 
mafiers  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  who  never  fiudied  or 
heard  of  either,  is  execrable  ? That  there  are  great  method 
and  merit  in  the  fyftems  of  both  thefe  theoriits,  no  candid 
judges  of  the  fubjeft  will  deny ; and  perhaps  there  are  few 
who  will  not  grant  that  the  principles  of  harmony  have  not 
been  formed  into  a code,  equally  luminous  and  ufeful  to 
Hudents,  by  any  other  writers,  and  yet  will  not  tout  their 
ears  to  all  muiic  not  built  upon  their  principles.  The  incon- 
fillency  of  individually  praifing  Italian  compofers  in  fuch- 
glowing  terms,  and  yet  feizing  every  opportunity  to  cenfure 
and  fneer  at  Italians  and  foreigners  in  general,  prove  the 
work  to  have  been  compiled  by  perfons  of  different  prin- 
ciples. What  a coil  is  made  (v.  iii.  p.  690.)  about  a toarp 
fifth  ufed  merely  as  an  appoggiatura,  or  note  of  tafie,  with 
which  the  bafe  or  harmony  has  nothing  to  do,  and  which, 
therefore,  has  no  effedb  on  the  modulation  ! And  yet  M. 
de  Laborde  can  bear  the  quinte  fuperjlue,  and  have  patience 
to  give  a rule  for  its  ufe  in  cpmpofition  ! Can  any  one 
fincerely  praife  the  compofitions  of  Piccini,  Saechini,  and 
Paefiello,  who  is  difgufied  by  thofe  happy  licences,  in 
which  the  very  foul  of  Italian  mufic  eonfiffs  ? 

M.  de  Laborde  gives  us  his  mufical  creed  in  pretty  plain 
terms,  (v.  iii.  p.  639,)  in  anfwer  to  a remark  of  Mr.  Jamard,. 
who  expreffes  his  lurprife,  that  “ the  Italians,  without  any 
formal  fyfiem,  compofe  better  mufic  than  the  French,  who 
are  in  poffeffion  of  the  true  principles  of  harmony.”  This 
M.  de  Laborde  is  fo  far  from  granting,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
he  is  certain  the  French  mufic,  with  refpect  to  counterpoint, 
is  infinitely  fuperior  to  the  Italian  ; and  that  the  Italians  fur- 
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paf;  the  French  in  nothing  but  dramatic  mufic,  which  is  not 
hke  other  mufic,  i'ubfervient  to  the  laws  of  counterpoint ! — 
■«<  We  will  allow,”  continues  he,  “ that  the  Italians  are 
fuperior  to  us  in  melody  ; bpt  they  in  return  mud  grant, 
that  with  rcfpedl  to  harmony  we  write  in  a manner  fuperior 
to  them  in  corrc&nefs,  purity,  and  elegance.”  What! 
fuperior  to  Leo,  Feo,  Durante,  Abos,  Jomelli,  Caffaro, 
and  Manna  ? But  neither  melody  nor  harmony,  alone,  can 
conditute  good  mufic,  which  confiits  in  the  union  of  both  ; 
and  melody  without  harmony,  or  harmony  without  melody, 
is  as  imperfect  as  a man  with  one  arm,  or  one  leg,  to  whom 
nature  has  originally  given  two. 

With  refpett  to  all  the  feuds  and  contentions  lately  occa- 
sioned by  mufic  in  France,  they  feem  to  have  annihilated  the 
former  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants  to  receive  delight  from 
fuch  mufic  as  their  country  afforded.  There  are,  at  prefent, 
certainly,  too  many  critics,  and  too  few  hearers  with  a dif- 
pofition to ’be  pleafed  in  France,  as  well  as  elfewhere.  We 
have  feen  French  and  German  fol-difant  connoijfeurs  liften 
to  the  molt  exquifite  mulical  performance,  with  the  fame 
fang-froid  as  an  anatomift  attends  a diffe&ion.  It  is  all 
analyfis,  calculation,  and  parallel ; they  are  to  be  wife,  not 
pleafed.  Happy  the  peoples  however  imperfedt  their  mufic, 
if  it  gives  them  pleafure  ! But  when  it  is  an  eternal  objeft 
of  diipute  ; when  each  man,  like  Nebuchadnezzar,  fets  up 
Lis  own  peculiar  idol,  which  every  individual  is  to  fall  down 
and  worfliip,  or  be  thrown  into  the  fiery  furnace  of  his  hatred 
and  contempt,  the  bleffing  is  converted  into  a curfe. 

LABOUR,  in  Agriculture,  the  work  which  is  necefTary 
to  be  performed  upon  a farm,  in  order  to  render  it  fruitful 
and  produdlive.  It  is  of  various  kinds,  and  for  the  mod 
part  either  performed  by  hired  fervants  or  day  labourers. 
Where  proper  attention  is  paid  by  the  farmer,  to  fee  that 
the  labourer  underftands  his  bufinefs,  Sec.  agricultural  labour 
is  probably,  in  general,  bell  done  by  the  piece,  or  what  in 
fome  places  is  termed  talk-work.  The  expence  or  price  of 
labour  varies  confiderably  in  different  dillridfs,  from  parti- 
cular circumdances  ; fuch  as  the  fituation,  the  ftate  of  ma- 
nufactures, the  condition  of  agriculture,  the  facility  of  get- 
ting employment,  and  the  manner  of  living.  See  La- 
bourer.. 

In  the  Survey  of  the  County  of  Middlefex,  it  is  dated, 
that  agriculture  may  very  properly  be  confidered  as  the  art 
of  manufacturing  the  foil,  and  unquedionably  ranks  the 
higheft  in  the  clafs  of  manufactures  ; firnce  it  not  only  makes 
a greater  return  for  the  labour  bellowed,  than  all  the  red 
put  together,  but  it  is  alfo  of  the  fird  neceffity,  the  demands 
for  its  produdls  being  urgent  and  irrefillible.  Any  other 
manufadtory,  Mr.  Diron  remarks,  may  be  laid  down  at 
pleafure,  but  agriculture  mult  be  fupported,  as  it  is  the 
hinge  upon  which  both  our  lives  and  actions  turn  ; and  the 
ultimate  and  only  certain  refource  of  the  date,  both  for  men 
and  money. 

In  the  above  point  of  view  the  feed-grain,  amounting  to 
about  i yr.  an  acre,  may  be  laid  to  conditute,  according  to 
the  writer  of  the  Survey  of  the  County  of  Middlefex,  the 
raw  material.  When  the  corn  and  draw,  produced  from 
this  feed,  arc  dreffed  and  feut  to  market,  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  then  fit  for  confumption,  and  may  be  called  a finilhed 
manufadlure.  The  additional  value  above  is  entirely 
the  produce  of  labour,  at  lead,  in  a conjunction  with  the 
afildance  of  nature ; but  as  not  one  (hilling  could  be  pro- 
cured for  the  natural  produdls  of  the  world,  without  the  ap- 
plication of  labour,  the  whole  may  therefore  be  laid  to  be 
derived  from  labour  ; and  amounts  to  about  9/.  5 s,  an  acre, 
or  1233/.  per  cent,  on  the  cod  of  the  raw  material.  Wheat 
is  dill  farther  manufactured  into  bread  ; but,  excluiive  of 


the  operations  of  the  miller  and  the  baker,  this  is  certainly 
not  above  the  average  for  the  produce  of  the  arable  land  of 
this  county;  and  lome  parts  of  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Effex, 
yield  in  the  fame  proportion.  The  raw  material,  on  an 
average  of  the  arable  of  the  whole  of  South  Britain,  amounts 
to  about  i6j.  per  acre,  which  is  increafed  in  value  by  labour 
to  5/.  or  525/.  per  tent.  Hence  the  labour  bellowed  on 
fifteen  millions  three  hundred  thoufand  acres,  produce  a 
return  of  64.260,000/.  derling. 

And  the  cattle  and  implements  may,  it  is  fuppofed  in  a 
manufacturing  point  of  view,  he  deemed  the  dock  ; the 
amount  of  which,  on  the  meadow-land  in  this  county,  is 
about  4/.  an  acre,  and  the  produce  to/.  The  labour  and 
profits  of  dock,  therefore,  are  150/.  per  cent.  On  a farm 
purely  arable  in  this  county  the  ( ock  would  he  5/.  and  the 
produce  10/.  or  100/.  per  cent.  There  are  not  any  grazing- 
farms  in  the  county;  if  there  were,  their  dock  v>  ould  be 
greater,  and  they  would  not  yield  fo  large  an  iucreafe.  The 
farming  capital  of  South  Britain  is  4/.  an  acre,  or  2CO  mil- 
lions ; ana  its  annual  produce  is  about  130,  that  is,  65  per 
cent. 

He  particularizes  the  annual  produce  of  the  foil  in  this 
way  : 

The  arable  lands,  as  before  dated,  - £64, 260,000 

The  hop- gardens  make  returns  to  the 
amount  of  30/.  an  acre,  for  the  produce 
of  labour,  or  about 

Nurfery  grounds  produce  upwards  of  65/. 
per  acre.  Dedudl  the  raw  material,  and 
the  produce  of  labour  will  not  be  lefs 
than  Col.  01  io,oco  acres,  is 
The  fruit  and  kitchen-gardens  are  the  mod 
valuable  refources  for  labour,  andmake  the 
greated  return,  probably  to  upwards  of 
loo/,  per  acre,  on  an  average  of  Great 
Britain  ; but  he  only  edimates  them  at 
that  fum  on  50,000  acres,  is 
The  grafsland  and  cider  counties,  cultivated 
in  South  Britain,  make  returns  to  the 
amount  of  3/.  on  twenty  millions  of  acres, 
is 

The  commons,  eight  millions,  at  u.  3d. 
an  acre  - 


1,000,000 

600,003 

5,000,000 

66,000,000 

500,000 


Total  - .€131,360,000 


It  is  not  preftimed  to  offer  the  foregoing  datement,  as  one 
that  either  is,  or  can  be  made  out  wi.h  accuracy  and  preci- 
fion.  But,  under  all  the  circum'.tances  of  the  cafe,  it  may, 
it  is  believed,  be  fairly  dated,  that  the  annual  agricultural 
produce  of  South  Britain  is  not  lefs  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  millions ; which  mud  be  allowed  to  furpafs  all  other 
manufactures  that  can  be  brought  into  competition  with  it, 
not  only  as  to  the  grofs  amount,  but  alfo  as  to  its  fuperior 
ufefulnefs. 

And  if  it  be  further  fuppofed,  that  there  are  two  millions 
and  a half  of  perfons  employed  in  agriculture,  their  average 
earnings  will  be,  for  men,  women,  and  children  of  all  ages, 
52/.  which  is  a fum  fo  much  exceeding  their  expences,  that 
it  is  evident  this  employment  mud  enrich  iociety  ; and  it  is 
equally  clear,  that  it  contributes  at  once  its  furplus,  wealth, 
and  population,  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  the  other 
departments  both  in  men  and  money.  This  furely  places 
the  importance  of  rural  labour  in  fuch  a point  of  view,  as 
fliould  urge  the  cultivation  of  as  much  land  of  the  kingdom 
as  pofiible. 


Labour, 


LABOUR. 


Labour,  in  a general  fenfe,  Imports  the  exertiqn  of 
human  Itrength  in  the  performance  of  any  kind  of  work. 

The  annual  labour  of  every  nation,  fays  Dr.  Smith  in  his 
“ Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,”  (vol.  i ),  is  the  fund,  which  originally  fupplies  it 
with  all  the  necefiaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  which  it 
annua'ly  confumes,  and  which  confift  always,  either  in  the 
immediate  produce  of  that  labour,  or  in  what  is  purchafed 
with  that  produce  from  other  nations.  As  this  produce,  or 
its  value  in  purchafe,  bears  a greater  or  a fmaller  proportion 
to  the  number  of  thofe  who  arc  to  confume  it,  the  nation 
will  be  better  or  worfe  fupplied  with  all  the  neccffaries  and 
conveniences  for  which  it  has  oceafion.  This  proportion,  in 
every  nation,  is  regulated  by  two  circumllances,  sto.  the 
(kill,  dexterity,  and  judgment  with  which  its  labour  is  gene- 
rally applied,  and  t he  proportion  which  the  number  of  thofe 
who  are  employed  in  ufeful  labour,  bears  to  that  of  thofe 
who  are  not  fo  employed.  Whatever  be  the  foil,  climate, 
or  extent  of  territory  of  any  particular  nation,  the  abun- 
dance or  fcantinefs  of  its  annual  fuppljr  mult,  in  that  partir 
cular  lituation,  depend  upon  thefe  two  circumllances;  and 
chiefly  upon  the  former  of  them,  which  has  ferved  to  im- 
prove the  produbf ive*  powers  of  labour.  This  improvement 
has  very  materially  depended  on  the  divifion  of  labour,  as 
we  may  illallrate  and  evince  by  a Angle  example  taken  from 
a manufatture,  that  is,  on  the  firft  view  of  it,  very  trifling  ; 
viz.  that  of  pin-making.  A workman,  not  educated  to  this 
buiinefs,  (which  the  divifion  of  labour  has  rendered  a dillindl 
trade),  nor  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  the  machinery  em- 
ployed in  it,  (to  the  invention  of  which  the  fame  divilion  of 
labour  ha3  probably  given  occaiion),  could  fcarcely,  with 
his  utmoll  indullry,  make  one  pin  in  a day,  and  certainly 
could  not  make  twenty.  But  as  the  buiinefs  is  now  con- 
duced, not  only  the  whole  work  is  a peculiar  trade,  but  it 
is  divided  into  a number  of  branches,  confiding,  for  the  moll 
part,  of  peculiar  trades.  One  man  draws  out  the  wire,  an- 
other ftraightens  it,  a third  cuts  it,  a fourth  points  it,  a 
ill  til  grinds  it  at  the  top  for  receiving  the  head ; and  the 
making  of  the  head  requires  two  or  three  diflinft  operations; 
the  putting  of  it  on  is  a peculiar  bufinefs,  and  the  whitening 
of  the  pins  is  another ; the  putting  of  them  into  the  paper 
is  a trade  by  itfelf.  Thus  the  important  buiinefs  of  making 
a pin  is  divided  into  about  iS  diltinC  operations,  which,  in 
fome  manufaCories,  are  all  performed  by  diilinC  hands, 
though  in  others,  the  fame  man  will  fometimes  perform  two 
or  three  of  them.  Dr.  Smith  mentions  a fmaU  manufaflory 
of  this  kind,  where  io  men  only  were  employed,  and  where 
fome  of  them  confcquently  performed  two  or  three  diilinct 
operations.  But  though  they  were  poor,  and  their  machinery 
indifferent,  they  could,  with  exertion,  make  among  them 
12  pounds  of  pins  in  a day;  each  pound  confiding  of  up- 
wards of  4000  pins  of  a middling  fize  ; thefe  xo  perfons 
eould  therefore,  among  them,  make  upwards  of  48,000  pins 
in  a day ; fo  that  each  perfon  might  be  confidered  as  making 
4800  pins  in  a day.  But  it  they  had  all  wrought  feparately 
and  independently,  and  without  having  been  previonfly  edu- 
cated to  this  peculiar  bufinefs,  they  certainly  could  not  each 
of  them  have  made  20,  perhaps  not  one  pin  a day  ; that  is, 
certainly,  not  the  two  hundred  and  "fortieth,  perhaps  not  the 
four  thouland  eight  hundredth  part  of  what  they  arc  at 
prefent  capable  oi  performing,  in  confequence  of  a proper 
divifion  and  combination  of  their  different  operations.  This 
exemplification  is  applicable,  in  a certain  degree,  and  with 
tome  modifications,  to  other  arts  and  manufactures  ; and  it 
thews  that  the  divifion  of  labour,  as  far  as  it  can  be  intro- 
duced, occafions,  in  every  art,  a proportionable  increafe  of 
the  productive  powers  of  labour.  The  reparation  of  dif- 


ferent trades  and  employments  from  one  another,  fectns  fo 
have  taken  place  in  cor.feqticnce  of  this  advantage.  The 
great  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  work,  which,  in  confe- 
quencc  of  the  divifion  of  labour,  the  fame  number  of  people 
are  capable  of  performing,  is  owing'  to  three  different  cir- 
cumilances  ; JirJl , to  the  increafe  of  dexterity  in  every  par- 
ticular workman  ; fecotidly,  to  the  faving  of  the  time  which 
is  commonly  loll  111  palling  from  one  fpecies  of  work  to 
another  ; and  InJI/y,  to  the  invention  of  a great  number  cf 
machines  which  facilitate  and  abridge  labour,  and  enable  one 
man  to  do  the  work  of  many.  This  invention  and  intro- 
duction of  machinery  feem  to  have  been  originally  owing  to- 
the  divifion  of  labour.  Of  machines  conllructed  for  abridging 
and  expediting  labour,  many  have  been  deviffd  by  common 
workmen,  who  have  been  employed  in  fome  very  Ample 
operation,  and  whofe  attention  has  been  wholly  directed  to 
an  eafy  and  ready  method  of  performing  it.  Many  improve- 
ments have  alfo  been  made  by  the  ingenuity  cf  the  makers- 
of  the  machines,  when  the  conflruCtion  of  them  became  the 
bufinefs  of  a particular  trade  ; and  fome  by  that  cf  thofe 
who  are  called  philofoplicrs  and  men  of  fpeculation,  whofe 
obfervation  lias  enabled  them  to  combine  together  the  powers 
of  the  moll  dillant  and  diffimilar  objefts.  A fub-diviiion  of 
employment  in  philofophv,  as  well  as  in  every  other  bufinefs,. 
lias  taken  place  among  perfons  of  this  defeription  ; in  con- 
fequence  of  which  dexterity  is  improved,  and  time  is  faved.- 
Each  individual,  appropriating  to  himfelf  a particular  branch, 
performs  more  work  upon  the  whole,  and  contributes  in  a 
confideralile  degree  to  augment  the  quantity  of  fcience.  It 
is  the  great  multiplication  of  the  productions  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent arts,  in  confequence  of  the  divifion  of  labour,  which 
occalions,  in  a well-governed  focicty,  that  univerfal  opulence 
which  extends  itfelf  to  the  lowelt  ranks  of  the  people. 
Every  workman  has  a great  quantity  of  his  own  work  to 
difqofe  of  beyond  what  he  himfelf  has  oceafion  for  ; and. 
every  other  workman  being  exa&ly  in  the  fame  lituation,  he 
is  enabled  to  exchange  a great  quantity  of  his  own  goods  for 
a great  quantity,  or,  which  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  for 
the  price  of  a great  quantity  of  theirs.  He  fupplies  them 
abundantly  with  what  they  have  occaiion  for,  and  they  ac- 
commodate him  amply  with  what  he  has  oceafion  for;  and 
a general  plenty  diffufes  itfelf  through  all  the  different . anks 
of  the  fociety. 

The  divifion  of  labour,  from  which  fo  many  advantages 
are  derived,  is  not  originally  the  effect  of  human  wifdom, 
which  forefees  and  intends  that  general  opulence  to  which 
it  gives  oceafion.  It  is  the  neceflary,  though  very  flow  and. 
gradual,  confequence  of  a certain  propeniity  in  human 
nature  which  has  in  view  no  fuch  extenfive  utility  ; the  pro- 
peniity to  truck,  barter,  and  exchange  one  thing  for  an- 
other. As  it  is  the  power  of  exchanging  that  gives  occa- 
fion  to  the  divifion  of  labour,  fo  the  extent  of  this  divifion 
mult  always  be  limited  by  the  extent  of  that  power,  or,  br- 
other words,  by  the  extent  of  the  market.  "When  the 
market  is  very  final!,  no  perfon  can  have  any  encouragement 
to  dedicate  himfelf  entirely  to  one  employment,  for  want  of 
the  power  to  exchange  all  that  furplus  part  of  the  produce 
of  his  labour,  which  is  over  and  above  his  own  con- 
fumption,  for  fuch  parts  of  the  produce  of  other  men’s 
labour  as  he  has  oceafion  for.  This  leads-  us  to  obferve, 
that  by  mean?  of  water-carriage  a more  extenfive  market  is. 
opened  to  every  fort  of  indullry,  than  what  land-carriage- 
alone  can  afford  it  ; fo  it  is  upon  the  fea-coalt,  and  along  the 
banks  of  navigable  rivers,  that  indullry  of.  every  kind  natu- 
rally begins  to  fubdivide  and  improve  itfelf ; and  it  is  fre- 
quently not  till  a long  time  after  that  theie  improvements- 
extend  thcmfclves  to  the  inland  parts  of  the  country.  If  we- 

advert. 


LABOUR. 


advert  to  fact,  we  fhall  find,  that  the  rations  which  appear 
to  have  been  firft  cultivated,  were  thofe  that  occupied  the 
countries  around  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean  fea.  And 
of  all  thefe  countries,  Egypt  feems  to  have  been  the  firll, 
in  which  either  agriculture  or  manufactures  were  cultivated 
and  improved  to  any  confiderable  degree.  Upper  Egypt 
extends  itfeif  no  where  above  a few  miles  from  the  Kile, 
and  in  Lower  Egypt  this  great  river  'breaks  itfeif  into  many 
different  canals,  which,  with  the  affiltance  of  a little  art, 
feem  to  have  afforded  a communication  by  water-carriage, 
not  only  between  all  the  great  towns,  but  between  ail  the 
confiderable  villages,  and  even  to  many  farm-houfes  in  the 
-country ; much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Rhine  and  the 
Maefe  do  in  Holland  at  prefent.  The  extent  and  facility 
of  this  inland  navigation,  was  probably  one  of  the  principal 
caufes  of  the  early  improvement  of  Egypt.  The  fame  ob- 
servation is  verified  by  extending  our  views  to  the  provinces 
of  Bengal  in  the  Eall  Indies,  and  to  fome  of  the  eaitern  pro- 
vinces of  China,  where  the  Ganges  and  other  great  rivers, 
with  a multitude  of  canals,  formed  an  inland  navigation 
favourable  to  internal  commerce,  long  before  foreign  com- 
merce was  much,  if  at  all,  regarded;  the  cafe  is  very  different 
with  refpeCt  to  the  inland  parts  of  Africa,  and  all  that  part 
■of  Afia,  which  lies  at  a confiderable  ditlanee  N.  of  the 
Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas,  the  ancient  Scythia,  the  modern 
Tartary  and  Siberia,  which  in  all  ages  of  the  world  feem  to 
Lave  been  in  the  fame  barbarous  and  uncivilized  itate  in 
which  we  find  them  at  prefent.  See  CaNAI.,  Commerce, 
and  Navigation. 

When  the  divifion  of  labour  firll  began  to  take  place,  the 
power  of  exchanging,  upon  which  it  chiefly  depended,  mull 
frequently  have  been  very  much  clogged  and  embavraffed  in 
Its  operations.  In  order  to  avoid  part,  at  lead,  of  the  in- 
convenience refulting  from  this  date  of  fociety,  every  pru- 
dent man,  in  every  period  of  fociety,  after  the  firll  divifion 
of  labour,  mull  naturally  have  endeavoured  to  manage  his 
affairs  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  have  at  all  times  by  him,  be- 
tides the  peculiar  produce  of  his  own  indudry,  a certain 
ouantity  of  fome  one  commodity  or  other,  fuch  as  he  ima- 
gined few  people  would  be  likely  to  refufe  in  exchange  for 
the  produce  of  their  indudry.  Many  different  commodities, 
•It  is  probable,  were  fucceffively  both  thought  of  and  em- 
ployed for  this  purpofe.  In  the  rude  ages  of  fociety,  cattle 
are  faid  to  have  been  the  common  indrument  of  commerce. 
Thus  we  find,  according  to  Homer,  that  the  armour  of  Dio- 
mede cod  only  nine  oxen ; but  that  of  Glaucus  cod  ioo 
•oxen.  Salt  is  faid  to  be  the  common  medium  of  commerce 
and  exchanges  in  Abyfiinia  ; a fpecies  of  {hells  in  fome  parts 
of  the  coalt  of  India  ; dried  cod  a'  Newfoundland  ; tobacco 
in  Virginia  ; iugar  in  fome  of  our  Wed  India  colonies  ; hides 
<or  dreffed  leather  in  fome  other  countries ; and  Dr.  Smith 
mentions  a village  in  Scotland  in  which  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  a workman  to  carry  nails  inllcad  of  money  to  the  baker’s 
drop  or  the  alehoufe.  Metals,  however,  have  been  preferred 
for  this  purpofe  to  every  other  commodity  ; and  different 
metals  have  been  appropriated  by  different  nations  to  this 
ufe.  See  Coin  and  Money. 

After  the  divifion  of  labour  has  been  once  thoroughly 
■edablifhed,  it  is  but  a very  fmall  part  of  the  neceffaries 
and  conveniences  of  life  with  which  a man’s  own  labour  can 
fupply  him.  The  far  greater  part  of  thefe  he  mud  derive 
from  the  labour  of  other  people ; and  he  mud  be  rich  or 
poor  according  to  the  quantity  of  that  labour  .which  he  can 
command,  or  which  he  can  afford  to  purchafe.  The  value 
of  any  commodity,  therefore,  to  the  perfon  who  poffelfes  it, 
and  who  means  not  to  ufe  or  confmne  g himfelf,-  but  to  ex- 
change it  for  other  commodities,  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of 


labour  which  It  enables  him  to  purchafe  or  command.  La- 
bour, therefore,  is  the  real  meafure  of  the  exchangeable  value 
of  all  commodities.  This,  however,  is  not  the  meafure  by 
which  their  value  is  commonly  edimated.  It  is  often  difficult 
to  afeertain  the  proportion  between  two  different  quantities 
of  labour.  The  time  fpent  in  two  different  forts  of  work 
will  not  always  alone  determine  this  proportion.  The  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  hardfhip  endured,  and  of  ingenuity  ex- 
ercifed,  mud  likewife  be  taken  into  account.  But  it  is  not 
eafy  to  find  any  accurate  meafure  either  of  hardfhip  or  inge- 
nuity. Hence  it  happens,  that  every  commodity  is  more 
frequently  exchanged  for,  and  thereby  compared  with,  other 
commodities  than  with  labour.  When  barter  ceafes,  and 
money  has  become  the  common  indrument  of  commerce, 
every  particular  commodity'  is  more  frequently  exchanged  for 
money  than  for  any  other  commodity.  Nevertheless,  labour 
alone,  never  varying  in  its  own  value,  is  the  ultimate  and 
real  dandard  by  which  the  value  of  all  commodities  can  at 
all  times  and  places  be  edimated  and  compared.  It  is  their 
leal  price  ; money  is  their  nominal  price  only.  But  though 
equal  quantities  of  labour  are  always  of  equal  value  to  the 
labourer,  yet  to  the  perfon  who  employs  them,  they  appear 
fometimes  to  be  of  greater  and  fometimes  of  fmaller  value. 
He  purchafes  them  fometimes  with  a greater  and  fometimes 
with  a fmaller  quantity  of  goods,  and  to  him  the  price  of  la- 
bour feems  to  vary  like  that  of  all  other  things.  It  appears 
to  him  dear  in  the  one  cafe,  and  cheap  in  the  other.  In 
reality,  however,  it  is  the  goods  which  are  cheap  in  the  one 
cafe,  and  dear  in  the  other.  In  this  popular  fenfe,  therefore, 
labour,  like  commodities,  may  be  faid  to  have  a real  and  a no- 
minal price.  Its  real  price  may  be  faid  to  confiil  in  the 
quantity  of  the  neceffaries  and  conveniences  of  life  which  are 
given  for  it ; its  nominal  price,  in  the  quantity  of  money. 
The  labourer  is  rich  or  poor,  is  well  or  ill  rewarded,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  real,  not  to  the  nominal  price  of  his  labour. 

The  real  value  of  all  the  different  component  parts  of 
price,  fays  Dr.  Smith,  is  meafured  by  the  quantity  of  la- 
bour, which  they  can,  each  of  them,  purchafe  or  command. 
Labour  meafures  the  value,  not  only  of  that  part  of  price, 
which  refolves  itfeif  into  labour,  but  of  that  which  refolves 
itfeif  into  rent  (of  land),  and  of  that  which  refolves  itfeif 
into  profit.  In  every  fociety  the  price  of  every’  commodity 
refolves  itfeif  into  fome  one  or  other,  or  all,  of  thefe  three 
parts ; and  in  every  improved  fociety',  ail  the  three  enter, 
more  or  lefs,  into  the  price  of  the  far  greater  part  of  com- 
modities. In  the  moil  improved  focieties,  however,  there 
are  always  a few  commodities  of  which  the  price  refolves 
itfeif  into  two  parts  only,  the  wages  of  labour  and  the  pro- 
fits of  flock  ; and  a ilill  fmaller  number,  in  which  it  confifts 
altogether  in  the  wages  of  labour. 

The  produce  of  labour  conflitutes  the  natural  recompence 
or  wages  of  labour.  In  that  original  (late  of  things,  which 
precedes  both  the  appropriation  of  land  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  flock,  the  whole  produce  of  labour  belongs  to  the 
labourer ; as  he  has  no  landlord  or  mafler  to  fliare  with  him. 
If  this  (late  had  continued,  the  wages  of  labour  would  have 
augmented  with  all  the  improvements  in  its  produ&ive 
powers,  to  which  the  divifion  of  labour  gives  occafion.  All 
things  would  gradually  have  become  cheaper.  They  would 
have  been  produced  by  a fmaller  quantity'  of  labour  ; and  as 
the  commodities  produced  by  equal  quantities  of  labour 
would  naturally  in.  this  (late  of  things  be  exchanged  for  one 
another,  they  would  have  been  purchafed  likewife  with  the 
produce  of  a fmaller  quantity'.  But  this  original  itate  of 
things,  in  which  the  labourer  enjoy  ed  the  whole  produce  of 
his  own  labour,  could  not  la!t  beyond  the  firll  introduction 
of  the  appropriation  of  land  and  the  accumulation  of  dock. 
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As  foon  as  land  becomes  private  property,  the  landlord  de- 
mands a (hare  of  almoft  all  the  produce  which  the  labourer 
can  either  raife,  or  colledt  from  it.  His  rent  makes  the  firlt 
deduction  from  the  produce  of  the  labour  which  is  employed 
upon  land.  A fecond  deduction  is  made  by  the  profit  ac- 
cruing from  the  produce  of  the  labour  that  has  been  fo 
employed.  The  produce  of  almoft  all  other  labour,  in  all 
arts  and  manufactures,  is  liable  to  the  like  deduction  of  pro- 
fit. What  are  the  common  wages  of  labour,  depends  every 
where  upon  the  contraCt  ufually  made  between  the  two  par- 
ties, to  whom  belong  the  profits  of  ftock,  and  the  wages  of 
labour  ; and  the  interefts  of  thefe  parties  are  by  no  means 
the  fame.  The  workmen  defire  to  get  as  much,  the  mailers 
to  give  as  little,  as  poflibl^.  The  former  are  difpofed  to 
combine  in  order  to  raife,  the  latter  in  order  to  lower,  the 
wages  of  labour.  The  mailers  commonly  fucceed ; for 
being  fewer  in  number,  they  can  more  eafily  combine  ; and 
befides,  the  law  authorizes,  or  at  leaft  does  not  prohibit, 
their  combinations,  while  it  prohibits  thofe  of  the  workmen. 
But  though  in  difputes  between  mailers  and  workmen,  the 
former  muil  generally  have  the  advantage,  there  is,  however, 
a certain  rate,  below  which  it  feems  impoflible  to  reduce,  for 
any  confidcrable  time,  the  ordinary  wages  even  of  the  loweft 
fpecies  of  labour.  The  wages  of  a labourer  muil  at  leaft  be 
fufficient  to  maintain  him  ; and  indeed,  on  moil  occafions, 
they  ought  to  be  fomewhat  more  ; otherwife  it  would  be 
impoflible  for  him  to  bring  up  a family,  and  the  race  of  fuch 
workmen  could  not  laft  beyond  the  firil  generation.  There 
are  certain  circumilances,  which  fometimes  give  the  la- 
bourers an  advantage,  and  enable  them  to  raife  their  wages 
coniiderably  above  the  rate  already  fpecified  ; which  is  evi- 
dently the  loweft  that  is  confident  with  common  humanity. 
When  in  every  country  the  demand  for  thofe  who  live  by 
wages,  labourers,  journeymen,  fervants  of  every  kind,  is 
continually  increafing  ; when  every  year  furniihes  employ- 
ment for  a greater  number  than  had  been  employed  the  year 
before,  the  workmen  have  no  occafion  to  combine  in  order 
to  raife  the  wages.  The  fcarcity  of  workmen  occafions  a 
competition 'among  mafters,  who  bid  againft  one  another,  in 
order  to  get  workmen,  and  thus  voluntarily  break  through 
the  natural  combination  of  mafters  not  to  raife  wages.  This 
demand  for  thofe  who  live  by  wages,  it  is  evident,  cannot  in- 
creafe  but  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  the  funds,  which 
are  dellined  for  the  payment  of  wages  : thefe  funds  are  of 
two  kinds  : firil,  the  revenue  which  is  over  and  above  what 
is  neceflary  for  the  maintenance ; and  fecondly,  the  ftock 
which  is  over  and  above  what  is  neceflary  for  the  employ- 
ment of  their  mafters.  The  demand  for  thofe  who  live  by 
wages,  therefore,  neceflarily  increafes  with  the  increafe  of 
the  revenue  and  ftock  of  every  country,  and  cannot  poflibly 
increafe  without  it.  The  increafe  of  revenue  and  ftock  is  the 
increafe  of  national  wealth.  It  is  this  continual  increafe,  and 
not  the  whole  amount,  of  national  wealth,  which  occafioss 
a rife  in  the  wages  of  labour.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  in  the 
richelt  countries,  but  in  the  moll  thriving,  or  in  thofe  which 
are  growing  rich  the  failed,  that  the  wages  of  labour  are 
the  higheft.  England  is,  without  doubt,  a much  richer 
country  than  any  part  of  North  America ; yet  the  wages  of 
labour  are  much  higher  in  North  America  than  in  any  part 
of  England.  Although  North  America  is  not  yet  fo  rich 
as  England,  it  is  more  thriving,  and  advancing  with  greater 
rapidity  to  the  fur  her  acquilition  of  riches.  The  moll  de- 
cilive  mark  of  the  profperity  of  any  country  is  the  increafe 
of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  In  Great  Britain,  and  in 
mod  other  European  countries,  they  are  not  fuppofed  to 
double  in  lefs  than  joo  years.  In  North  America,  it  has 
been  found,  that  they  double  in  20  or  25  years.  Labour  is 
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there  fo  well  rewarded,  that  a numerous  family  of  children, 
inftead  of  being  a burthen,  is  a fource  of  opulence  and  pro- 
fperity to  the  parents.  The  labour  of  each  child,  before  it 
can  leave  their  houfe,  is  computed  to  be  worth  100/.  clear 
gain  to  them.  The  value  of  children  is  evidently  the  greateft 
of  all  encouragements  to  marriage.  In  North  America  the 
people  generally  marry  very  young  ; and  notwithftanding 
the  great  increafe  occafioned  by  fuch  early  marriages,  there  is 
a continual  complaint  in  that  country  of  the  Icarcity  of  hands. 
The  demand  for  labourers,  the  funds  dellined  for  maintaining 
them,  increafe,  it  feems,  Hill  fafter  than  they  can  find  la- 
bourers to  employ.  Another  circumftance  deferves  to  be 
mentioned,  viz.  that  the  price  of  provifions  is  every  where 
in  North  America  much  lower  than  in  England,  fo  that  a 
family  can  be  maintained  at  a much  cheaper  rate.  Upon  the 
whole,  if  the  money  price  of  labour  be  higher  there  than  it 
is  here,  its  real  price,  the  real  command  of  the  necefiaries 
and  conveniences  of  life  which  it  conveys  to  the  labourer, 
mull  be  higher  in  a Hill  greater  proportion.  The  liberal 
reward  of  labour,  as  it  is  the  neceflary  effedt,  fo  it  is  the  na- 
tural fymptom  of  increafing  wealth.  The  fcanty  mainte- 
nance of  the  labouring  poor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  na- 
tural fymptom,  that  things  are  at  a Hand,  and  their  llarving 
condition  that  they  are  going  fall  backwards.  The  liberal 
reward  of  labour,  as  it  is  the  effedt  of  increafing  wealth,  is 
alfo  the  caufe  of  increafing  population. 

It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  it  is  in  the  progreflive  Hate, 
while  the  fociety  is  advancing  to  the  further  acquilition  ra- 
ther than  when  it  has  acquired  its  full  compliment  of  riches, 
that  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor,  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  feems  to  be  the  happieft  and  the  molt 
comfortable.  It  is  hard  in  the  ftationary,  and  miferable  in 
the  declining  Hate.  The  progreflive  Hate  is  in  reality  the* 
chearful  and  the  hearty  llate,  to  all  the  different  orders  of 
the  fociety.  The  ftationary  is  dull,  the  declining  melan- 
choly. The  liberal  reward  of  labour  not  only  encourages 
the  propagation,  but  it  increafes  the  induftry  of  the  common 
people.  Where  wages  are  high,  we  Ihalt  always  find  the 
workmen  more  diligent,  adtive,  and  expeditious,  than  where 
they  are  low  : in  England,  for  example,  than  in  Scotland  ; 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns  than  in  remote  country 
places.  Some  workmen,  however,  when  they  can  earn  in 
four  days  what  will  maintain  them  through  the  week,  will  be 
idle  the  other  three.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  with 
the  greater  part.  Workmen,  on  the  contrary,  when  they 
are  liberally  paid  by  the  piece,  are  very  apt  to  overwork 
themfelves,  and  to  ruin  their  health  and  conftitution  in  a few 
years.  Dr.  Smith  obferves,  that  if  mafters  would  always 
hften  to  the  didtates  of  reafon  and  humanity,  they  have  fre- 
quently occafion  rather  to  moderate  than  to  animate  the  ap- 
plication of  many  of  their  workmen  : and  it  will  be  found, 
he  fays,  in  every  fort  of  trade,  that  the  man  who  works  fo 
moderately,  as  to  be  able  to  work  conftantly,  not  only  pre- 
ferves  his  health  the  longcft,  but,  in  the  courfe  of  the  year, 
executes  the  greateft  quantity  of  work. 

Although  the  variationsin  the  price  of  labour  notonlydonot 
always  correfpond  with  thofe  in  the  price  of  provifions, 
but  are  frequently  oppofite,  we  mull  not,  upon  this  account, 
imagine  that  the  price  of  provifions  has  no  influence  upon  that 
of  labour.  The  money  price  of  labour  is  neceflarily  regu- 
lated by  two  circumftanecs  ; the  demand  for  labour,  and  the 
price  of  the  necefiaries  and  conveniences  of  life.  The  for- 
mer determines  the  quantity  of  the  latter  which  mult  be 
given  to  the  labourer  ; and  the  money  price  of  labour  is 
determined  by  what  is  requiiite  for  purchaling  this  quantity. 
Though  the  money  price  of  labour,  therefore,  is  fometimes 
high,  where  the  price  of  provifions  is  low,  it  would  be  Hill 
R higher. 
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M^lier,  the  demand  continuing  the  fame,  if  the  price  of  pro- 
visions were  high.  It  is  becaufe  the  demand  for  labour  in- 
creafes  in  years  of  fudden  and  extraordinary  plenty,  and  di- 
minifhes  in  thofe  of  fudden  and  extraordinary  fcarcity,  that 
the  money  price  of  labour  fometimes  rifes  in  the  one  and 
finks  in  the  other.  The  increafe  in  the  wages  of  labour  ne- 
celTarily  increafes  the  price  of  many  commodities,  by  increal- 
ing  that  part  of  it  which  refolves  itfelf  into  wages,  and  fo 
far  tends  to  diminilh  their  confumption  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  fame  caufe,  however,  which  raifes  the  wages 
of  labour,  the  increafe  of  Hock,  tends  to  increafe  its  pro- 
ductive powers,  and  to  make  a fmaller  quantity  of  labour 
produce  a greater  quantity  of  work.  The  owner  of  the 
llock,  which  employs  a great  number  of  labourers,  neceffa- 
rily  endeavours,  for  his  own  advantage,  to  make  fuch  a pro- 
per divilion  and  diltribution  of  employment,  that  they  may 
be  enabled  to  produce  the  greatelt  quantity  of  work  poffible. 
For  the  fame  reafon,  he  endeavours  to  fupply  them  with  the 
belt  machinery  which  he  or  they  can  think  of.  There  are 
many  commodities,  which,  in  confequence  of  thefe  improve- 
ments, are  produced  by  fo  much  lefs  labour  than  before, 
that  the  increafe  of  its  price  is  more  than  compenfated  by  the 
diminution  of  its  quantity. 

Labour  is  diltinguilhed  by  Dr.  Smith  into  productive  and 
unproductive  : the  former  is  that  which  adds  to  the  value  of 
the  fubjeCt  upon  which  it  is  bellowed ; the  latter  is  that 
which  has  no  fuch  effeCt.  Thus,  the  labour  of  a manufac- 
turer adds,  generally,  to  the  value  of  the  materials  upon 
which  he  works,  that  of  his  own  maintenance,  and  of  his  m af- 
ter’s profit.  The  labour  of  a menial  fervant,  on  the  con- 
trary, adds  to  the  value  of  nothing.  Though  the  manu- 
facturer has  his  wages  advanced  to  him  by  his  mailer,  he,  in 
reality,  colls  him  no  expence,  the  value  of  thefe  wages  being 
generally  rcllored,  together  with  a profit,  in  the  improved 
value  of  the  fubjeCt  upon  which  his  labour  is  bellowed.  But 
the  maintenance  of  a menial  fervant  never  is  rellored.  A 
man  grows  rich  by  employing  a multitude  of  manufacturers  ; 
he  grows  poor  by  maintaining  a multitude  of  menial  fervants. 
The  labour  of  fome  of  the  molt  refpeCtable  orders  in  the  fo- 
ciety,  is,  like  that  of  menial  fervants,  unproductive  of  any 
value,  and  does  not  fix  or  realize  itfelf  in  any  permanent 
fubjeCt,  or  vendible  commodity,  which  endures  after  the 
labour  is  pall,  and  for  which  an  equal  quantity  of  labour 
could  afterwards  be  procured.  The  fovereign,  forexample, 
with  all  the  officers,  both  of  jultice  and  war,  who  ferve  un- 
der him,  the  whole  army  and  navy,  are  unproductive  labour- 
ers. They  are  the  fervants  of  the  public,  and  are  maintained 
by  a part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  induftry  of  other 
people.  Their  fervice,  how  honourable,  how  ufeful,  how 
necelfary  foever,  produces  nothing  for  which  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  fervice  can  afterwards  be  procured.  The  protection, 
fecurity,  and  defence  of  the  commonwealth,  the  effeCl  of  their 
labour  this  year,  will  not  purchafe  its  protection,  fecurity, 
and  defence  for  the  year  to  come.  In  the  fame  clafs  mull  be 
ranked  fome  both  of  the  graved  and  molt  important,  and  fome 
of  the  molt  frivolous  profefiions  : churchmen,  lawyers,  phy- 
iicians,  men  of  letters  of  all  kinds,  players,  buffoons,  mufi- 
cians,  opera-fingers,  opera-dancers,  See.  like  the  declama- 
tion of  the  aCtor,  the  harangues  of  the  orator,  or  the  tune 
of  the  mufician,  the  work  of  all  of  them  perilhes  in  the 
very  inllant  of  its  production.  Both  productive  and  unpro- 
ductive labourers,  and  thofe  who  do  not  labour  at  all,  are  all 
equally  maintained  by  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la- 
bour of  the  country.  This  produce  has  certain  limits  ; and 
according  as  a fmaller  or  greater  proportion  of  it  is  in  any 
one  year  employed  in  maintaining  unproductive  hands,  the 
more  in  the  one  cafe  and  the  lefs  in  the  other  will  remain  for 


the  productive,  and  the  next  year's  produce  will  be  greater 
or  imaller  accordingly  ; the  whole  annual  produce,  if  we 
except  the  fpontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  being  the 
effeCt  of  productive  labour.  This  produce  naturally  divides 
itfelf  into  two  parts  : one  of  thefe  parts,  and  frequently  the 
largeft,  is  deltined  for  replacing  a capital,  or  for  renewing 
the  provifions,  materials,  and  finifhed  work,  which  had  been 
withdrawn  from  a capital  ; the  other  for  conflituting  a reve- 
nue either  to  the  owner  of  this  capital,  as  the  profit  of  his 
llock,  or  to  fome  other  perfon,  as  the  rent  of  his  land. 
This  is  the  cafe  with  refpeCl  both  to  the  produce  of  land  and 
of  a great  manufactory.  The  part  of  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  any  country,  which  replaces  a ca- 
pital, never  is  immediately  employed  to  maintain  any  but 
productive  hands ; it  pays  the  wages  of  productive  labour- 
ers only.  That  which  is  immediately  deltined  for  conflituting 
a revenue  either  as  profit  or  as  rent,  may  maintain  indifferent- 
ly either  productive  or  unproductive  hands.  The  rent  of  land 
and  the  profits  of  llock  are  every  where  the  principal  fources 
from  which  unproductive  hands  derive  their  lubfiftence. 
And,  therefore,  the  proportion  between  the  productive  and 
unproductive  hands  depends  very  much  upon  the  proportion 
between  that  part  of  the  annual  produce,  which,  as  loon  as 
it  comes  from  the  ground  or  from  the  hands  of  the  produc- 
tive labourer,  is  deltined  for  replacing  a capital,  and  that 
which  is  deftined  for  conttituting  a revenue,  either  as  rent 
or  as  profit.  The  latter  part  is  not  only  much  greater 
in  rich  than  in  poor  countries,  but  bears  a much  greater 
proportion  to  that  which  is  immediately  deftined  for 
conllituting  a revenue,  either  as  rent  or  as  profit.  The 
funds  deltined  for  the  maintenance  of  productive  labour 
are  not  only  much  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter,  but  bear  a much  greater  proportion  to  thofe  which, 
though  they  may  be  employed  to  maintain  either  pro- 
ductive or  unproductive  hands,  have  generally  a predilection 
for  the  latter.  The  proportion  between  thefe  different 
funds  neceffarily  determines  in  every  country  the  general, 
character  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  induftry  or  idlenefs.  The 
proportion  between  capital  and  revenue  feems  every  where 
to  regulate  the  proportion  between  indultry  and  idlenefs. 
Wherever  capital  predominates,  induftry  prevails  ; wherever 
revenue,  idlenefs.  Every  increafe  or  diminution  of  capital, 
therefore,  naturally  tends  to  increafe  or  diminifii  the  real 
quantity  of  indultry,  the  number  of  productive  hands,  and 
confequently  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  the  real  wealth  and 
revenue  of  all  its  inhabitants.  See  on  this  fubjeCt  Smith’s 
Caufes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  paffim. 

Labour,  in  Midwifery.  By  the  term  labour  is  meant 
tlie  aCt  of  detruding  a foetus  or  child  from  the  uterus  ; and 
during  the  time  this  procefs  is  going  on,  the  woman  is  faid 
to  be  in  labour.  The  exertion  or  efforts  ufed  by  the  wo- 
man, or  any  other  animal,  in  effecting  the  expullion  of  the 
foetus,  are  called  labour  pains,  or  threes,  - a Saxon  word, 
meaning  fuffering  or  enduring. 

Labour  pains  return' at  intervals  of  longer  or  fhorter  durai 
tion.  In  the  commencement  of  labour,  the  pains  only  recur 
once  in  an  hour  or  two  ; but  as  the  labour  advances,  the  re- 
turn of  the  pains  becomes  more  frequent ; and  at  length 
they  are  almoit  continual,  one  pain  being  fcarcely  fimlhed 
when  another  begins : but  in  this  there  is  a great  variety, 
not  only  in  different  women,  but  in  the  fame  woman  in  fub- 
fequent  labours. 

The  immediate  or  exciting  caufe  of  labour  is  the  exiltence 
of  a foetus,  with  its  placenta  and  membranes,  in  the  uterus, 
now  ripe,  and  fit  for  exclulion. 

Phyfiologifts  have  in  vain  attempted  to  explain  why  the 
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uterus  ftiould  bear  the  burthen  of  the  ovum  until  the  con- 
tained fcetus  has  arrived  at  its  maturity,  and  fhould  then 
attempt  its  expulfion.  The  mod  general  and  prevailing 
opinion  has  been,  that  the  foetus  having  acquired  fufficient 
fize  and  ftrength,  and  finding  itfelf  preffed  upon,  and 
ftraightened,  it  labours  to  free  itfelf  from  its  confinement,  and 
that  the  pains  are  occalioned  by  its  kicking  againft  the  fides 
and  fundus  of  the  uterus.  But  as  paihs  equally  (Irong  are 
excited  to  expel  a dead  as  a living  foetus,  or  to  force  away 
the  placenta  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  as  the  eggs  of 
oviparous  animals  are  excluded  by  fimilar  efforts,  it  is  plain 
the  foetus  is  paflive  in  the  bufinefs. 

If  the  bulk  of  the  foetus  was  in  any  way  inftrumental  in 
occafioning  labour,  then  the  period  of  geflation  would  vary 
according  as  the  foetus  happened  to  be  larger  or  fmaller, 
which,  we  know,  is  not  the  cafe  ; except  when  it  is  dif- 
turbed  by  accidental  circum (lances,  as  by  falls,  hurts,  fever, 
or  other  difeafes.  To  every  animal  there  is  an  allotted  time 
for  utero-gellation.  This  law  in  the  economy  of  nature  is 
fo  uniformly  attended  to,  that  even  when  the  foetus  is  con- 
tained in  one  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  or  in  a fac,  in  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  at  the  end  of  nine  calendar  months,  the  time 
appointed  for  women  to  carry  their  young,  exertions  for  its 
exclufion  are  excited,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  would 
have  been  if  it  had  been  contained  in  the  uterus. 

When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  its  connexion  with  the  parent  tree 
is  gradually  loofened,  and  at  length  it  falls  to  the  ground. 
When  the  foetus  has  acquired  that  degree  of  maturity  it  is 
intended  to  attain  to  in  the  uterus,  the  fibres  or  veffels  that 
conned!  the  ovum,  or  bag  in  which  the  foetus  is  contained, 
become  loofened,  and  are  gradually  diffolved  or  broken  ; 
and  the  ovum,  now  an  extraneous  body,  would,  like  the 
fruit,  fall  or  Aide  through  the  vagina,  if  it  were  not  pre- 
vented by  the  llraightnefs  of  the  paffage  through  which  it  is 
to  pafs.  It  is  for  the  fame  reafon,  viz  that  they  are  be- 
come extraneous  bodies,  that  abortions  of  two,  three,  four, 
or  more  months,  are  excluded  foon  after  they  ceafe  to  live. 

Labours  are  divided  or  dillinguifhed  by  the  terms  natural, 
preternatural,  or  laborious. 

Labours  are  called  natural,  when  the  vertex  of  the  head 
of  the  child  prefents  to  the  uterine  orifice,  ihe  face  inclining 
towards  the  facrum,  the  "hind-head  towards  the  pubes  of 
the  mother;  the  fize  of  the  head  of  the  child  being  alfo  fo 
adapted  to  the  pelvis  of  the  mother,  that  the  expuliion  of  it 
may  be  effected  folely  by'  the  powers  of  nature,  or  by  the 
pains,  and  within  the  fpace  of  a few  hours. 

Labours  are  called  preternatural,  when  any  other  part  of 
the  child  than  the  head  prefents  to  the  uterine  orifice,  as  the 
feet,  the  breech,  a fhoulder,  or  an  arm.  In  all  thefe  cafes, 
more  or  lefs  of  manual  afliilance  will  be  required  to  complete 
the  birth. 

Labours  are  called  laborious  or  difficult,  in  which  the 
head  of  the  child  prefents,  but  cither  in  confequence  of  its 
offering  in  a wrong  polition,  or  with  an  ear,  or  the  face  to 
the  uterine  orifice,  or  on  account  of  its  difproportionate  fize, 
or  from  lome  difeafe  in  the  os  uteri  or  vagina,  or  diftomon 
of  the  pelvis  of  the  mother,  it  cannot  be  brought  fafely  into 
the  world,  without  great  difficulty,  or  without  the  alfiltance 
of  inftruments. 

Progrefs  and  Management  of  a natural  Labour. — Two 
or  three  weeks  before  the  completion  of  the  term  of  gefta- 
tion,  the  abdomen  of  the  pregnant  woman  is  obferved  to 
tubfide,  and  become  lefs  prominent;  there  is  a iecretion 
of  mucus  from  the  glands  of  the  \agina,  and  perhaps  from 
the  cervix  uteri.  This  ferves  to  foften  and  relax  the  paffage, 
and  to  render  it  more  ealily  dilatable.  The  uterus  finks 
gradually  lower  into  the  pelvis,  and  the  os  externum  is  fre- 


quently, from  this  eaufe,  in  a fmall  degree  thruft  outward. 
In  fome  women,  flight  pains,  recurring  every  three  or  four 
hours,  are  excited  in  the  courfe  of  this  procefs ; and  milk 
flows  from  the  breads.  Thefe  preliminary  fymptoms  occur, 
but  perhaps  in  a lefs  degree,  in  preternatural  and  laborious, 
as  well  as  in  natural  labours. 

The  term  of  geftation  being  completed,  the  fundus  uteri 
begins  to  contract,  and  to  propel  the  foetus  downwards,  by 
which  the  labia  of  the  os  internum,  called  alfo  os  tineas,  are 
ftretched,  made  thin,  and  at  length  forced  open,  at  firff  to 
the  fize  only  of  a fixpence,  or  fo  as  fcarcely  to  admit  the  end 
of  the  fore-finger  of  the  afliftant,  if  he  fltould  happen  to  ex- 
amine the  woman  at  this  time.  This  advance  in  the  labour 
is  ufually  announced  by  the  difeharge  of  a thicker  mucus 
than  what  had  been  difeharged  before,  and  often  tinged  with 
blood,  effufed  probably  by  the  fmall  veffels  which  had  con- 
tributed to  connedt  the  membranes  to  the  cerv  ix  uteri.  This 
difeharge  of  mucus  tinged  with  blood  is  by  the  womaa 
called  a ffew. 

Though  it  mayr  be  proper,  and  is  ufua’ly  expedled,  that 
the  accoucheur  or  midwife  (hould  examine  into  the  (late  of 
the  uterus,  early  in  labour,  by  pafling  the  fore-finger  of  his 
right  hand,  anointed  with  lard,  into  the  vagina,  in  order  to 
difeover  what  part  of  the  child  prefents  to  the  os  uteri,  and 
to  repeat  the  examination  every  hour  or  two,  to  afeertain  the 
progrefs  of  the  labour ; yet  having  found  it  is  the  head  of 
the  child  that  prefents,  and  that  there  is  no  unnatural  ob- 
ftacle  to  the  birth,  he  mult  be  careful  to  do  this  in  fo  gentle 
a manner  as  to  give  no  pain  to  the  woman  ; and  he  is  on  no 
account  to  attempt  to  halten  the  dilatation  of  the  os  inter- 
num, or  any  part  of  the  paffage,  that  being  only  fafely  to 
be  done  by  the  natural  pains. 

Byr  the  continuance  of  the  uterine  contractions,  aided  by 
that  of  the  diaphragm  and  mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  the  ori- 
fice at  the  womb  becomes  more  and  more  thin  and  dilated, 
until  it  is  fuffieiently  open  to  admit,  during  the  pains,  a 
portion  of  the  membranes,  filled  with  the  liquor  amnii,  or 
fluid  in  which  the  foetus  is  fufpended.  This  bag,  which  is 
gradually  enlarged,  contributes  materially  in  opening  the 
pterine  orifice,  until  it  becomes  fuffieiently  extended  to  ad- 
mit the  vertex  of  the  head  of  the  child,  when  it  ufually 
burfts,  and  the  contained  fluid  rufhes  forth  generally  with 
violence.  The  women  call  this  the  breaking  of  the  waters . 
and  they  expect  the  birth  of  the  child  will  foon  follow  ; and 
if  the  bufinefs  has  been  entirely  left  to  the  agency  of  the 
pains,  this  ufually  happens  in  the  fpace  of  one  or  two 
hours. 

After  the  burffing  of  the  membranes,  there  is  ufually  a 
fufpenfion  of  the  pains  for  the  (pace  of  ten  or  fifteen  mi- 
nutes, when  they  are  again  renewed,  and  the  Iiead  of  the 
child  is  forced  down,  until  it  prefles  againft  the  perinseum 
and  the  as  externum,  or  ontu'ard  orifice.  In  defeending  to 
this  pofition,  the  head  of  the  child  makes  a half  turn,  to 
bring  the  forehead  to  the  facrum,  the  hind-head  to  the 
pubes  of  the  mother.  The  perinaeum  of  the  woman  be- 
comes now  fo  much  diftended,  that  the  diftance  from  the 
edge  or  fraenum  of  the  os  externum  to  the  anus  amounts  to 
tlmee  inches,  or  more.  The  pains  now  become  more  ftrong 
and  frequent,  diffending  and  enlarging  the  os  externum, 
until  it  is  fuffieiently  opened  to  allow  a paffage  for  the  head 
of  the  child,  which  is  at  length  forced  into  the  world,  when 
it  is  ufual  to  fay  the  head  of  the  child  is  born.  The  pains 
are  now  again  fufpended  for  the  fpace  of  ten  or  fifteen  mi- 
nutes, during  which  time  the  fundus  uteri  gradually  con- 
tracts, until  it  comes  again  into  contadt  with  the  breech  of 
the  foetus.  Two,  three,-  or  more  pains  are  required  to 
expel  the  fhoulders ; and  as  many  mote  to  bring  the  re- 
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mainder  of  the  body  of  the  child  into  the  world.  The  child 
being  born,  the  woman  now  enjoys  a degree  of  happinefs, 
of  which,  if  it  be  her  firfl  child,  fhe  had  never  been  con- 
fcious  before.  But  her  trouble  is  not  completely  over  ; for 
at  the  end  of  fifteen,  twenty,  or  a few  more  minutes,  frefh 
pains  arife,  but  not  fo  violent  as  thofe  Hie  had  before  ex- 
perienced. By  thefe  the  placenta  is  gradually  loofened 
from  the  uterus,  and  thrufl  down  into  the  vagina,  and  at 
length  expelled  from  the  body. 

After  the  birth  of  the  child,  but  particularly  after  that  of 
the  placenta,  there  is  a eonfiderable  difeharge  of  blood, 
particularly  from  the  placenta,  but,  principally,  from  the 
uterus.  This  is  called  the  lochia,  and  it  continues  flowing, 
in  greater  or  lefs  plenty,  for  five,  fix,  or  more  days  ; di- 
minishing every  day  in  quantity,  and  becoming  thinner  and 
paler,  and  is  at  length  colourlefs.  This  is  occafioned  by 
the  gradual  contradlion  of  the  velfels  of  the  uterus,  which 
continues  until  that  vifcus  is  reduced  to  nearly  the  fize  it 
was  before  the  woman  conceived. 

With  firfl  children,  and,  in  a few  in  fiances,  with  fubfe- 
quent  births,  this  contraction  of  the  uterus  goes  on  almofi 
imperceptibly  to  the  woman,  moreordinarily  pains  are  excited, 
fimilar  to  labour  pains,  and  are  called  after-pains.  As  they 
are  not  attended  with  danger,  and  generally  fubfide,  and  en- 
tirely ceale  by  the  end  of  three  or  four  days,  it  is  not  often 
found  neceffary  to  a'tempt  appealing  them  by  medicines  ; 
but  when  they  are  unufually  frequent  and  violent,  prevent- 
ing deep,  they  may  be  quieted  by  opening  the  bowels  with 
fome  purging  medicine,  as  callor  oil,  an  infufion  of  fenna, 
with  fome  of  the  neutral  falts,  or  by  an  emollient  and 
opening  clyller,  and  at  night  giving  a draught  with  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  drops  of  the  tindlure  of  opium. 

The  above  is  the  ufual  progrefs  of  a natural  labour,  but 
there  is  a great  variety  in  the  number,  firength,  and  fre- 
quency of  the  pains  required  for  the  expulfion  of  the  child 
in  different  women,  as  well  as  in  the  time  taken  in  complet- 
ing the  labour,  which  in  fome  women  is  effedled  in  a few 
minutes,  and  with  very  little  pain  ; more  ordinarily,  it 
takes  from  two  to  fix,  eight,  or  ten  hours.  In  fome  cafes, 
when  the  pains  are  tardy,  the  term  may  be  extended  to 
twenty-four  hours.  If  delayed  beyond  that  time,  the  la- 
bour will  be  denominated  laborious  or  difficult,  as  fome 
affifiance  will  be  required  to  hafien  the  birth,  left  the  foft 
parts  of  the  mother  ffiould  be  hurt,  or  the  firength  of  the 
child  exhaufted,  by  its  too  long  continuance  in  a firaightened 
fituation4. 

During  the  progrefs  of  the  labour,  the  woman  is  to  be 
allowed  to  be  fitting,  walking,  or  lying  down,  as  fhe  feels 
herfelf  molt  difpoied.  The  friends  about  her,  and  perhaps 
the  nurfe,  generally  advife  her  to  hold  in  her  breath,  and  to 
prefs  down  as  (trongly  as  fhe  can  with  every  pain,  and  to 
enable  her  to  do  this,  they  are  inceffant  in  offering  her  cau- 
dle, or  other  heating  drinks.  But  thefe  things  are  not  only 
unneceffary,  but  likely  to  do  mifehief.  The  accoucheur  or 
midwife  will  therefore  interpofe  his  advice.  They  mull  take 
care  to  keep  the  room  coo',  and  not  permit  more  than  one  or 
two  of  the  friends  of  the  woman  to  be  in  the  room  toge- 
ther. They  may  affure  the  parturient  woman,  that  the  pains 
are  of  therrfelves  fufficient  for  the  expulfion  of  the  child, 
and  that  by  endeavouring  to  increafe  their  force,  fhe  will 
only  unneceffarily  fatigue  herfelf ; and  that  by  taking  warm 
fpiced  drinks,  (he  will  become  hot  and  feveriffi,  the  parts 
will  become  more  irritable  and  tender  to  the  touch,  whence 
fhe  will  indeed  fuffer  more  pain,  but  the  birth  of  the  child, 
infiead  of  being  accelerated,  will  be  retarded,  and  rendered 
more  difficult. 

To  affuage  her  thirft,  if  that  fhould  be  troublefome,  toaft 


and  water,  baum-tea,  or  any  fimilarbeverage,  will  be  much 
more  ufeful  than  wine  or  other  heating  drinks. 

If  fhe  is  coftive,  and  feels  uneafinefs  from  that  caufe,  an 
emollient  and  gently  opening  clyfter  may  be  advantage- 
oufly  adminiftered.  When  the  pains  become  more  ftror.g 
and  frequent,  and  from  the  complaints  of  the  woman  it  is 
apparent  that  the  head  of  the  child  is  fafi  defeending,  it  will 
then  be  proper  that  the  woman  be  laid  on  the  bed,  either  on 
one  fide  or  at  the  foot  of  it,  according  as  the  nurfe  has  ar- 
ranged it.  The  ufual  and  moll  convenient  pofiure  for  the 
woman  is,  that  of  lying  on  her  left  fide,  her  head  and 
fhoulders  raifed,  her  knees  drawn  up  to  her  belly,  and  with 
her  feet  fupported  on  the  knees  of  an  affillant,  or  preffing 
againft  the  bed-poft.  She  is  now  to  be  covered  with  fuch  a 
portion  of  the  bed-clothes,  as  the  feafon  of  the  year,  or  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  may  feem  to  render  neceffary.  The 
accoucheur  will  fit  down  behind  her,  and  taking  advantage 
of  a pain,  he  will  introduce  his  fore-finger  into  the  os  exter- 
num, which,  if  the  labour  is  as  far  advanced  as  has  been 
fuppofed,  he  will  find  on  the  full  firetch,  and  the  perineum 
much  difiended.  This  is  the  only  part  in  which  the  affillant 
need  or  ought  to  give  any  manual  affifiance  in  a natural 
labour.  It  will  now  be  his  duty  to  endeavour,  with  the 
greateft  care  and  diligence,  to  prevent  a rupture  of  the 
from  urn,  and  of  the  perinoeum,  which  may  happen  if  the 
head  of  the  child  fhould  be  a lowed  to  pafs  into  the  world 
with  too  much  rapidity.  This  dillreffing  accident,  which, 
when  the  rupture  is  eonfiderable,  extending  to  the  anus, 
is  hardly  remediable  by  any  art,  rarely  happens  but  with  a 
firil  child,  nor  often  perhaps  with  firfl  children,  but  when 
means  have  been  ufed,  early  in  labour,  to  accelerate  the  birth. 
With  the  view  of  preventing  it,  if,  on  examination,  the  os 
externum  and  the  perinceum  fhall  be  found  to  be  firongly 
preffed  upon,  and  difiended  during  the  pains,  and  yielding 
with  difficulty,  the  accoucheur  muff  ferioufly  admonifh  the 
woman  to  moderate  her  exertions,  afluring  her,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  the  child  will  fpeedily  be  born.  During  the 
pains  he  mud  furround  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  child 
which  protrudes,  or  is  in  the  world,  with  the  fingers  and 
thumb  of  his  right  hand,  the  points  of  them  refting  on  the 
edge  of  the  os  externum.  In  this  pofition,  the  end  of  his 
thumb  will  touch  the  fraenum,  the  part  likely  to  give  way 
fil’d.  If  he  finds  that  part  fo  much  difiended  as  to  be  in 
danger  of  burfting,  he  will  refill  the  further  defeent  of  the 
head  during  the  pain.  This  operation  will  be  affifled,  by 
keeping  his  left  hand,  covered  with  a cloth,  firmly  preffed 
upon  the  difiended  perinasum.  When  one-half  of  the  head 
of  the  child  has,  by  this  cautious  procedure,  been  conducted 
into  the  world,  the  accoucheur  will  find  the  occiput  of  the 
child  riling  upwards,  turning  on  the  pubes  of  the  woman, 
and  drawing  the  forehead  and  face  from  under  the  perinaeuin. 
The  head  of  the  child  being  born,  it  is  ufual  with  midw’ives 
to  draw'  the  fhoulders  and  the  reff  of  the  body  foon  after. 
But  experience  has  fhewm,  that  it  is  fafer  and  better  to  wait 
for  the  return  of  the  pains,  as  during  the  fufpenfion  of  them, 
which  lalls,  as  has  been  before  mentioned,  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  contradls  and  defeends 
until  it  comes  again  in  contacl  with  the  breech  of  the  child. 
By  this  means  the  finufes  and  veffels  of  the  uterus  are  gradu- 
ally emptied,  and  diminifhed  in  fize,  whence  one  of  the  caufes 
of  inordinate  haemorrhage  is  removed,  at  the  fame  time  the 
placenta  is  loofened  and  prepared  for  its  exit.  The  firfl  two 
or  three  pains  occurring  after  the  birth  of  the  head  of  the 
child,  are  ufually  expended  in  giving  a favourable  turn  to 
the  fhoulders,  viz.  in  bringing  one  of  them  to  the  pubes,  and 
one  to  the  facrum  of  the  mother;  they  are  then  gradually 
forced  into  the  world,  and  foon  after  the  reff  of  the  body 
a the 
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the  accoucheur  ufing  the  fame  precautions  in  fupporting  the 
perinaeum,  as  has  been  recommended  during  the  paffage  of 
the  head. 

The  child  ufually  announces  its  birth,  by  crying  more  or 
lefts  violently  according  to  its  ftrength.  This  ferves  to  open 
the  veflels,  and  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  lungs.  The  child  may  be  allowed  to  lie  fome 
minutes  under  the  clothes,  before  feparating  it  from  the  pla- 
centa, taking  care  that  none  of  the  clothes  lie  upon  its  face, 
which  might  impede  its  refpiration.  In  that  interval  theaf- 
fiftant  will  lay  his  hand  upon  the  abdomen  of  the  mother, 
which,  if  there  fliould  be  another  child,  he  will  find  nearly 
as  much  diftended  as  it  was  in  the  commencement  of  the 
labour.  In  that  cafe,  it  will  be  neceffary,  having  previoufly 
difpofed  of  the  firft  child,  that  he  make  a ligature  on  the  end 
of  the  funis,  which  hangs  out  of  the  vagina  of  the  woman, 
but  he  is  on  no  account  to  make  any  effort  to  bring  away  the 
placenta  or  membranes,  which  are  ufually  found  to  be  ad- 
herent to  thofe  containing  the  twin.  As  foon  as  the  pains 
re-commence,  which  they  ufually  do  at  the  end  of  three  or 
four  hours,  (though  fometimes  they  do  not  return  until  fix, 
eight,  ten,  or  more  hours,)  the  accoucheur  will  pafs  the 
fore-finger  of  the  right  hand  into  the  os  uteri,  to  difcover  the 
pofition  of  the  foetus.  If  the  head  prefents,  he  will  conduct 
the  labour  in  the  manner  above  defcribed,  but  as  the  parts 
have  been  previoufly  completely  opened,  there  will  be  lefs 
difficulty  to  the  woman,  and  lefs  danger  of  any  accident 
happening  to  the  perinseum.  If  the  face,  or  any  other  part 
than  the  head  of  the  child  ffiould  prefent,  it  will  be  neceffary 
that  he  immediately  proceed  to  turn  the  child,  and  deliver 
it  by  the  feet,  in  the  manner  to  be  defcribed  under  the  ar- 
ticle Labour,  Preternatural.  If  there  fhould  not  be  a fecond 
chiid,  the  abdomen,  particularly  the  upper  part  of  it,  will  be 
found  loofe  and  flaccid,  and  the  accoucheur  will  perceive 
the  fundus  uteri  contracted  to  the  fize  of  the  head  of  a child. 

The  more  the  uterus  is  contracted,  and  the  lower  it  is 
funk  down  in  the  abdomen,  with  fo  much  the  greater  eafe 
and  fafety  the  placenta  will  be  expelled.  The  affiflant  will 
now  make  a ligature  upon  the  funis  umbilicalis,  or  navel- 
ftring,  about  five  inches  from  its  infertion  into  the  navel  of 
the  child,  and  having  done  this  he  will,  with  a (harp  pair  of 
fciflbrs,  divide  the  navel-llring,  about  an  inch  beyond  the 
ligature,  leaving  the  other  end  of  the  funis  hanging  out  of 
the  vagina.  Having  then  examined  the  child  to  fee  that  it  is 
perfect,  and  that  no  blood  efcapes  through  the  ligature  or 
the  funis,  he  will  place  it  in  a proper  receiver  (a  flannel  cap 
being  firft  put  upon  its  head)  and  deliver  it  to  the  nurfe. 
By  this  time,  or  foon  after,  the  woman  will  have  a bearing 
pain,  preffing  down  the  placenta,  or  perhaps,  at  firft,  only 
forcing  away  a clot  of  blood.  During  this  and  fubfequent 
pains,  the  alfiftant  will  aid  their  effedt,  by  drawing  down  the 
funis.  If,  after  waiting  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  the  pla- 
centa ffiould  not  come  away,  he  will  pafs  his  fingers,  or,  if 
neceffary,  his  hand,  into  the  vagina,  until  he  gets  hold  of  the 
placenta,  and  by  this  means  he  will  ufually  eafily  extract  it. 
It  fometimes  happens,  though  rarely,  if  the  labour  has  been 
pioperly  conducted,  that  the  cervix  of  the  uterus  contrndts, 
and  prevents  the  defeent  of  the  placenta,  and  fometimes  the 
placenta  continues  adherent  to  one  fide,  or  to  the  fundus 
cf  the  uterus,  long  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  In  either 
cafe,  the  accoucheur  mult  pafs  one  of  his  hands,  gradually 
and  flowly  up  into  the  uterus,  until  it  reaches  the  placenta, 
when  the  fingers,  and  by  degrees  the  whole  hand,  mult  be 
infinuated  between  the  placenta  and  the  uterus,  until  it 
be  completely  feparated  ; it  mull  then  be  brought  down 
to  the  vagina,  whence  it  will  be  eafily  extracted  by  the 
funis. 


In  this  cafe  the  difeharge  of  blood  will  be  fometimes  fa 
great,  as  to  endanger  the  life  of  the  woman.  This  accident 
rarely  happens  but. when  the  birth  has  been  improperly  and 
prepofteroufly  accelerated,  by  giving  affiflance,  as  it  is  called, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  labour;  that  is,  by  dilating  the  os 
internum  and  vagina  during  the  pains',  to  make  room  for  the 
head  of  the  child  to  come  down  ; by  giving  the  woman  hot 
and  ftimulating  drinks  to  increafe  the  pains,  and  by  advifing 
her  to  bear  down  ftrongly  during  the  pains.  As  the  uterus 
may  from  exhauftion  have  b.  come  torpid,  and  not  difpofed 
to  contradf,  fo  as  to  leffen  the  capacity  or  fize  of  the  blood- 
veffels,  large  flannels  wrung  out  of  cold  water,  to  which 
about  a fourth  part  of  vinegar  Las  been  added,  ffiould  be 
laid  over  the  abdomen,  and  over  the  os  externum  of  the  wo- 
man. Theie  applications  muft  be  renewed  every  five  or  fix 
minutes,  or  as  often  as  they  become  warm,  and  they  will 
ufually  have  the  effeft  of  exciting  the  action  of  the  fibres 
of  the  uterus,  on  which  the  cure  entirely  depends.  In  the 
mean  while  the  woman  is  to  be  kept,  if  practicable,  in  a 
quiet  and  eafy  pofture,  her  head  only  moderately  raifed,  and 
covered  with  a Angle  blanket,  the  door,  or  one  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  room  being  opened,  and  every  five  or  fix  mi- 
nutes file  ffiould  take  a fpoonful  or  two  of  a mixture,  con- 
fiding of  fix  ounces  of  diftilled  water,  half  an  ounce  of 
fpirit  of  nutmegs,  as  much  fyrup  of  red  poppies,  fifteen 
drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium,  and  as  much  of  the  vitriolic 
acid  as  will  make  it  grateful  to  the  palate.  By  thefe  means 
the  heat  of  the  body  will  be  aiminiflied,  and  the  rapidity 
of  the  circulation  checked.  When  the  pulfe,  which  was 
fcarcely  to  be  perceived  while  the  difeharge  was  violent, 
begins  to  acquire  ftrength,  and  on  examination  it  appears  that 
little  or  no  blood  now  flows  from  the  vagina,  the  cold  and 
wet  cloths  may  be  removed,  the  proper  clothes  may  be  put 
upon  the  woman,  and  file  may  then  be  placed  in  the  bed  iu 
i'uch  a pofitiort  as  may  be  molt  agreeable  to  herfelf. 

The  procefs  by  which  a child  is  produced,  or  brought  into 
the  world,  is  with  great  propriety  called  lalour,  as  it  is 
rarely  effected  without  conliderable  exertion,  which  has  the 
ufual  effeCt,  that  of  exhaufting  the  ftrength  and  fpirits  of 
the  woman.  Thefe  are  to  be  recruited  in  the  fame  manner 
as  if  the  wafte  had  been  occafioned  by  any  other  kind  of 
exercife  ; viz.  by  reft,  and  by  taking  a moderate  portion  ®f 
plain  and  Ample  food  at  fmall  intervals.  In  the  choice  of 
their  food,  the  women  may  generally  be  allowed  to  confult 
their  own  taftes,  which  will  rarely,  at  fueh  times,  incline 
them  to  ipiced  meats,  or  to  drinks  that  are  heating.  It  will 
be  proper  that  they  be  kept  in  a recumbent  pofture  for  the 
firft  four  or  five  days,  only  leaving,  their  beds  fo  long  as  may 
be  fufficient  to  open  and  refrelh  them.  By  that  time  the 
veflels  of  the  uterus  will  be  fo  much  contra&ed,  as  to  re- 
move all  danger  of  haemorrhage,  or  of  an  inconvenient  de- 
feent of  that  vifeus,  which  is  fometimes  the  confequence  of 
leaving  the  bed  too  early.  It  is  proper  alfo,  on  the  fecond, 
or  at  the  lateft,  on  the  third  day  after  being  delivered,  to 
procure  ftools,  either  by  fuch  purging  medicines  as  have 
been  before  defcribed,  or  by  giving  a clyfter.  By  this 
means  the  fever  which  is  ufuaily  excited  by  the  fecretion  of 
the  milk  will  be  moderated.  This,  which,  is  called  the  milk- 
fever,  is  of  fliort  duration,  lading  only  three  or  four  days, 
and  is  not  attended  with  danger.  In  the  cure  nothing  is 
required  but  to  keep  the  body  open,  and  to  fupply  the 
patient  with  diluting  drinks,  taken  warm,  with  the  view  of 
inducing  a gentle  perfpiration.  The  child  ffiould  be  put  to 
the  breads  a few  hours  after  the  completion  of  the  labour, 
that  it  may  get  fome  mouthfuls  of  the  thin  whey-like 
fluid  which  is  at  firft  fecreted.  This  will  ftimulate  its 
bowels,  and  enable  them  to  difeharge  the  meconium,  or  black 
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vifeid  excrements  with  which  they  ore -always  filled.  It  will 
alfo  keep  the  breads  of  the  mother  from  being  too  much 
dillended,  the  pain  occafioned  by  which,  if  it  is  not  the 
caufe,  >yetit  certainly  tends  to  increafe  the  milk-fever. 

But  there  is  another  fever  to  which  women  are  at  this  time 
fubjedled,  which  is  attended  with  confiderable  danger,  and 
which  not  unfrequently  proves  fatal.  It  is  called,  from  an 
opinion  that  it  is  peculiar  to  this  date,  the  puerperal-fever. 
Its  commencement  is  almoft  always  marked  by  a ilrong  {hi- 
vering fit,  which  is  followed  by  a quick  pulfe,  head-ache, 
lafiitude,  and  dejection  of  the  fpirits.  It  fometimes  makes 
its  attack  during  the  labour,  more  frequently  on  the  next 
or  fubfequent  day.  It  is  fometimes  miftaken  for  the  milk- 
fever,  but  belides  that  its  attack  is  earfier  than  that  of  the 
milk-fever,  which  never  comes  on  until  the  third  day  after 
delivery,  the  iecretion  of  the  milk  is  in  this  fever  inter- 
rupted, and  the  breads,  indead  of  being  full  and  turgid, 
remain  flaccid.  From  after  pains,  with  which  it  is  fometimes 
confounded,  it  is  to  be  diflinguiflied  by  the  quicknel's  of 
the  pulfe,  arifing  very  foon  to  120  flrokes  in  a minute,  by 
the  head-ache,  naufea,  and  other  concomitants  of  fever. 
Tendernefs  of  the  abdomen,  increafing  to  extreme  forenefs 
and  pain,  foon  come  on,  which  are  increafed  by  drawing  in 
the  breath,  and  are  rendered  alinofl  intolerable  by  coughing. 
As  there  is  always  a high  degree  of  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum  prefent  in  this  fever,  and  perhaps  of  fome  of 
the  contained  vifeera,  we  cannot  be  too  early  in  taking  away 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm,  accord- 
ing to  the  drength  of  the  patient.  If  the  abdomen  appears 
didended,  attended  with  forenefs  and  pain,  fix  or  eight 
leeches  may  be  advantageoufly  applied  to  that  part,  which 
may  be  afterwards  fomented  with  flannels  wrung  out  of  a 
decoftion  of  camomile  and  marfh-mallows  moderately  heated, 
and  then  covered  with  a poultice  made  with  linfeed  meal. 
A draught  with  infufion  of  fenna  and  fome  neutral  fait 
may  be  given  to  procure  two  or  three  {tools.  The  bowels 
may  afterwards  be  kept  open,  and  the  pain  relieved  by 
giving  a drachm  of  purging  fait  with  two  or  three  drops 
of  the  tinfture  of  opium,  in  a fulficiency  of  water  to  dif- 
iolve  the  fait,  every  two  or  three  hours.  There  are  few 
cafes  that  will  require  or  bear  a repetition  of  the  bleeding. 
It,  however,  the  pulfe  fltould  appear  to  be  drong,  and  the 
pain,  with  the  difficulty  in  breathing,  require  it,  that  may  be 
done  on  the  fecund  or  third  day,  and  a blider  may  be  ap- 
plied over  the  part  of  the  abdomen  which  is  mod  diflrefled. 
A blider  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  fucceeds  remark- 
ably in  relieving  the  pain  of  the  head.  There  is  rarely  deli- 
rium, at  the  lead  not  to  any  confiderable  degree,  attending 
this  fever.  The  patient  fltould  be  nourifhed  with  light 
broths,  panada,  and  fuch  like  mild  food,  and  drink  barley- 
water,  gruel,  baum-tea,  toad  and  water,  or,  where  pre- 
ferred, table-beer.  By  perliding  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  reme- 
dies, the  fever  is  frequently  fubdued  by  the  end  of  four, 
five,  or  fix  days,  when  recourfe  may  be  had  to  a light  de- 
coction or  infufion  of  Peruvian  bark,  Columbo,  or  fome 
other  tonic  taken  twice  in  the  day  to  recruit  the  drength. 
Too  often,  however,  thefe  and  all  other  means  that  have 
been  deviled  prove  infufficient,  and  the  patient  dies,  fome- 
tunes  as  early  as  the  third  or  fourth  day  ; at  others,  not 
until  the  fixth,  eighth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  day.  Puerperal 
fe.ver  is  by  no  means  to  be  confidered  as  folely  the  confe- 
q'uence  of  tedious  and  difficult  parturition  ; it  full  as  often 
makes  its  attack  after  natural,  eafy,  and  expeditious  labours, 
on  which  account  it  was  thought  proper  to  delineate  the 
biltory  and  treatment  of  it  here,  rather  than  at  the  end  of 
this  difiertation. 

Puerperal  fever  occurring  in  lying-in-hofpitals,  or  where  a 


great  number  of  fick  or  wounded  perfons  are  confined,  at 
fome  times,  that  is,  under  certain  difpolitions  and  tempera- 
tures of  the  atmofphere,  becomes  infeftious,  almod  every 
perfon  delivered  in  the  ward  where  the  fever  rages  partaking 
of  it  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree.  At  fuch  times,  a larger 
proportion  than  ufual  of  thofe  who  are  delivered  in  their  own 
houfes  are  fubjefted  to  it.  When  it  has  made  its  way  into 
a lying-in  ward,  the  women  fhould  he  removed,  and  fepa- 
rated,  where  it  can  be  fafely  done,  and  no  more  perfons  ad- 
mitted until  the  ward  lias  been  well  ventilated  and  purified. 
It  is  recommended,  that  the  floors  he  fcoured,  the  walls  and 
cielings  feraped  and  lime-wafhed  ; that  the  beds  be  taken 
down,  and  the  bed-clothes,  and  the  whole  room  be  expofed 
to  the  vapour  ol  burning  fulphur,  or  fumigated  with  the 
vapour  ol  the  marine  or  nitric  acid.  All  this  tnay  with 
fafety  and  propriety  be  done,  but  experience  does  not  war- 
rant us  in  faying  that  they  have  any  effect  in  extinguishing 
the  fever,  which,  like  the  yellow  fever,  or  the  plague,  does 
not,  it  is  probable,  quit  the  places  where  it  has  made  its 
appearance,  until  the  temperature,  or  other  quality  of  the 
atmofphere,  to  which,  perhaps,  it  owed  its  origin,  is 
changed. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  women  are  troubled  with  hae- 
morrhage, or  difeharges  of  blood  from  the  uterus,  during 
pregnancy,  recurring  at  intervals  of  two,  three,  four,  or 
more  weeks.  Such  difeharges  happening  early,  that  is, 
within  the  fil'd,  fecond,  or  third  month  of  gellation,  ufually 
terminate  in  abortion , which  fee.  When  the  haemorrhage 
makes  its  fil'd  appearance  in  the  fifth  or  fixth  month,  or 
later,  if  it  is  not  very  violent  or  frequent,  the  woman  may 
go  on  to  the  end  of  her  term.  The  immediate  caufe  of  the 
difeharge  is  a partial  feparation  of  the  placenta  from  the 
uterus  ; and  it  may  be  occaGoned  by  taking  too  much  exer- 
cife,  by  reaching  down  any  article  placed  at  an  inconvenient 
height,  by  frequenting  aflemblies  or  crowded  rooms,  by 
dancing,  alfo  by  any  Hidden  fright  or  alarm,  or  by  falls, 
blows,  or  other  accidents.  To  whatever  caufe  hxmorrhage 
may  owe  its  origin,  it  is  only  to  be  redrained,  and  the  ill 
effects  of  it  to  be  prevented,  by  red  and  retirement,  and  by 
avoiding  all  occafions  of  exertion  ; by  keeping  the  air  of 
the  room  of  a moderate  temperature,  and  uiing  a diet  that 
is  plain,  fimple,  and  eafy  of  digellion.  If  codive,  the 
body  lhould  be  kept  open  by  the  ufe  of  mild  cathartics,  or 
glyfters.  When  a contrary  habit  of  body  prevails,  and  the 
patient  is  dillurbed  with  purging  and  griping  pains  in  the 
bowels,  a dram  of  any  purging  lalt  diflolvedin  two  or  three 
fpoonfuls  of  water,  with  three  or  four  drops  of  the  tinfture 
of  opium,  given  every  two  or  three  hours,  rarely  fails  of 
appealing  the  tumult,  and  of  redraining  the  haemorrhage. 
But  though  the  difeharge  may  by  thefe  means  be  checked, 
it  will  return  on  the  commencement  of  labour  ; on  which  it 
will  have  fr>  much  influence,  that  even  when  the  prefenta- 
tion  of  the  child  fhould  be  fuch  as  to  bring  it  under  the  clafs 
of  natural  labour,  yet  it  will  be  necefiary,  in  conducting  it 
to  its  termination,  to  deviate  confiderabiy  from  the  rule* 
that  have  in  thofe  cafes  been  recommended. 

On  examining,  it  will  be  found  that  the  os  uteri,  in  the 
earlieft  dage  of  the  labour,  is  more  open,  foft,  and  yield- 
ing,  than  in  ordinary  cafes  ; the  pains  are  alfo  generally  lefs 
bearing  and  efficient.  It  will  therefore  be  proper  to  affifl 
in  dilating  the  opening,  by  gently  moving  the  end  of  the 
fore-finger  round  its  edge.  If  it  is  the  head  of  the  child 
that  is  coming  down,  which  will  be  ealily  perceived  through 
the  membranes,  and  the  difeharge  of  blood  is  not  conflant, 
or  very  confiderable,  it  will  be  bed  to  let  it  come  in  that 
podure ; continuing,  at  intervals,  to  aflift  in  dilating  the  os 
uteri.  When  that  orifice  is  completely  dilated,  fo  as  to  ad- 
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rr.it  the  head  of  the  child,  the  membranes  may  be  opened,  by 
fcratching  them  with  the  nail  of  the  fore-finger,  that  the 
waters  may  be  difeharged.  This  will  enable  the  uterus  to 
contrail,  and  profs  the  placenta  againlt  the  head  or  body  of 
tlie  child,  and  fo  Hop  the  further  effufion  of  blood.  The 
completion  of  the  labour  may  now  be  effedled  by  the  pains, 
as  in  common  cafes.  The  placenta  being  in  part  detached, 
ufually  comes  down  foon  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  If, 
however,  it  (hould  be  delayed,  and  the  difeharge  of  blood 
continue,  it  may  be  brought  away  in  the  manner  before  de- 
ferred. But  when  the  difeharge  of  blood  is  fo  confiderable 
as  to  endanger  the  life  of  the  woman,  (and  this  will  be  the 
cafe  when  the  placenta  is  placed  near  to,  or,  as  it  fometimes 
happens,  part  of  it  lies  over  the.  os  uteri,)  then  it  will  be 
neceflary,  even  although  the  child  is  coming  down  in  a na- 
tural polture,  as  foon  as  the  os  uteri  is  fufficiently  dilated, 
to  break  the  membranes,  or  to  pierce  through  the  placenta, 
and  gradually  and  (lowly  to  pafs  firft  the  fingers,  and  then 
the  whole  of  the  hand  through  the  rupture  into  the  bag,  and 
to  take  hold  of  the  feet  of  the  child,  and  bring  them  down 
into  the  vagina.  Time  mult  then  be  given  that  the  uterus 
may  contract,  fo  as  to  prefs  upon  the  head  and  (boulders  of 
the  child,  when  the  labour  mult  be  completed  in  the  manner 
deferibed  under  the  next  article. 

It  fometimes  happens  that,  on  the  burfting  of  the  mem- 
branes, the  funis  umbilicalis  or  navel-ftring  falls  down  into 
the  vagina,  before  the  head  or  other  part  of  the  child  that 
prefents.  In  this  cafe,  it  has  been  ufiial  to  recommend  that 
the  prolapfed  funis  be  folded  in  a piece  of  foft  linen,  and 
returned  into  the  uterus:  but  experience  has  (hewn,  that 
however  carefully  this  be  done,  it  conftantly  returns  in  a 
few  minutes.  If  the  accoucheur  (hould  be  prefent  at  the 
time  of  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  or  foon  after,  and 
find  a puliation  in  the  navel-firing, — a fure  fign  that  the  child 
is  living,  he  will  then,  in  whatever  poiture  the  child  may 
happen  to  prefent,  treat  it  as  a preternatural  labour;  that 
is,  he  will  pafs  his  hand  into  the  uterus,  and  turn  the  child, 
and  bring  it  by  its  feet : for  if  the  bulinefs  be  left  to  nature, 
the  profit! re  on  the  funis  will  put  a flop  to  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  the  child  will  die  long  before  it  would  be 
expelled  by  the  pains. 

In  fome  irritable  conftitutions,  the  women  become  con- 
vulfed  in  the  courfe  of  the  labour.  This  accident  more  fre- 
quently occurs  with  firft  than  with  fubfequent  children.  At 
whatever  time  convulfions  make  their  attack,  they  never  com- 
pletely leave  the  woman  until  the  labour  is  over,  and  fome- 
times not  until  the  next  or  fubfequent  day.  In  very  mild 
cafes,  the  brain  feems  but  little  aft'e&ed  by  the  convulfions, 
which  partake  of  the  nature  of  hylleric  complaints.  Thefe 
cafes  are  eaiily  curable,  or  give  way  fpontaneoufly  when  the 
labour  is  completed.  More  commonly  the  convulfions  are 
attended  with  coma,  and  other  affections,  indicating  oppref- 
fion  on  the  brain.  Thefe  are  of  more  difficult  management, 
and  often  prove  fatal  even  under  the  moll  cautious  and  judi- 
cious treatment.  Of  whatever  nature,  or  from  whatever 
caufes  puerperal  convulfions  may  proceed,  they  alfill  very 
much  in  forcing  down  the  child. 

At  whatever  period  or  (late  of  the  labour  the  accoucheur 
may  be  called  in,  he  will  generally  find  it  expedient  to  take 
away  fix,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  from  the 
arm  ; and  in  the  fpace  of  two  hours  after,  (unlefs  the  child 
is  coming  into  the  world,)  this  fhould  be  followed  by  a 
clyfter  to  empty  the  bowels.  After  the  operation  of  the 
cl) Her,  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  the  tinfture  of  opium 
may  be  advantageoufiy  given,  which  will  generally  fucceed 
in  making  the  fits  lefs  frequent  and  violent.  The  labour 
mult  now  be  conduded  in  the  fame  manner  it  would  have 


been,  if  it  had  not  been  interrupted  by  the  convulfions.  If 
the  child  prefents  in  a natural  pollure,  and  the  pelvis  of  the 
woman  is  of  the  natural  form  and  dimenfions,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  convulfions  have  affiiled  much  in  dilating  the  os 
internum,  and  in  accelerating  the  completion  of  the  labour. 
If  any  other  part  than  the  head  of  the  child  prefents,  as 
foon  as  the  internal  orifice  is  fufficiently  dilated,  the  ac- 
coucheur will  pafs  his  hand  into  the  uterus,  and  turn  the 
child,  and  bring  it  by  its  feet.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
birth  of  the  child  fhould  be  retarded,  rendered  difficult,  or 
impoffible,  without  the  aid  of  inflruinents,  from  diftortion 
of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  the  accoucheur  will  ufe  the  lever, 
forceps,  or  crotchet,  whichever  (hall  be  required,  in  the 
manner  direfted  under  the  article  Labour,  difficult. 

Labour,  Preternatural ■ In  all  preternatural  labours, 

the  defeent  of  the  uterus  and  the  dilatation  of  its  orifice  pro- 
ceed more  flowly  than  in  natural  labours:  hence  it  often 
happens  that  the  part  of  the  child  prefenting  cannot  be  dif- 
tinCllv  perceived,  even  though  the  woman  has  been  feveral 
hours  in  pain.  If,  therefore,  on  examining  a woman  in 
labour,  during  a pain,  whofe  pelvis  is  of  a proper  form  and 
dimeniion,  no  part  of  the  child  can  be  perceived,  the  ac- 
coucheur may  be  affured  that  it  is  fome  other  part  than  the 
head  that  is  coming  down.  Nothing,  however,  will  be  ne- 
ceflary to  be  done  in  this  cafe,  until  the  child  is  fo  far  thruft 
dowm  by  the  pains,  and  the  os  uteri  is  fo  much  dilated,  as  to 
enable  him  to  perceive  the  prefenting  part  through  the 
membranes,  or  until,  by  the  burfting  of  the  membranes,  and 
the  difeharge  of  a part  of  the  liquor  amnii  or  waters,  a part 
of  the  child  is  forced  into  the  pelvis.  If  the  breech,  or  one 
or  both  of  the  lower  extremities  are  coming  down,  the 
operator  will  leave  the  expulfion  of  the  child  principally  to 
the  effeCts  of  the  pains,  only  giving  the  abidance  directed 
under  the  articles  Breech  and  Feet  Prefentations.  But  if’ 
the  (houlder,  arm,  bread,  or  any  portion  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  trunk  of  the  child  (hall  be  found  to  have  entered  the 
os  uteri,  by  the  general  confent  of  practitioners,  the  child 
mtift  be  turned,  and  extracted  by  the  feet.  To  effeCt  this, 
the  accoucheur  will  immediately,  and  before  the  whole  of 
the  waters  are  drained  away,  pafs  his  hand  (lowly  and  gra- 
dually into  the  uterus,  until  he  comes  to  the  feet  of  the 
child,  which  will  often  be  found  at  or  near  the  fundus,  and 
grafping  them  in  his  hand,  bring  them  down  into  the  vagina  ; 
then  paufinga  little  while,  ft  ill  holding  the  feet  in  his  hand, 
he  will,  by  another  effort,  bring  them  through  the  os  ex- 
ternum, or  into  the  world. 

This  operation,  if  undertaken  foon  after  the  burfting  of  the 
membranes,  will  generally  be  performed  with  great  eafe  and 
fafety,  and  with  little  pain  to  the  woman  : but  if  it  be  not 
begun  until  the  w'aters  are  entirely  evacuated,  and  the  uterus 
is  contracted,  and  come  into  clofe  contaCt  with  the  body  of 
the  child,  it  will  require  a much  greater  degree  of  force  to 
introduce  a hand  fo  far  into  the  uterus,  as  to  be  enabled  to 
take  hold  of  the  feet  of  the  child  ; and  the  whole  of  the  de- 
livery will  be  attended  with  much  more  pain,  difficulty,  and. 
hazard. 

From  a due  confideration  of  thefe  circumftances,  the  fol- 
lowing practical  inference  may  be  drawn,  viz.  that  when- 
ever, on  examining  a woman  in  the  commencement  of  la- 
bour, no  part  of  the  child  can  be  felt,  or,  if  felt,  not  fo 
diftinftly  as  to  enable  the  accoucheur  to  decide  whether  it  is 
the  head  that  is  prefenting,  he  (hould  by  no  means  leave  the 
woman,  or  be  far  abfent  from  her,  that  he  may  be  at  hand 
to  turn  the  child,  if  neceflary,  foon  after  the  burfting  of  the 
membranes.  But  fuppofing  this  opportunity  to  have  been 
negleCted,  or  the  accoucheur  not  to  be  fent  for,  until  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  liquor  amnii  or  waters  are  drained  off,  and 
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the  uterus  has  contracted  fo  as  to  come  into  contaCt  with, 
and  driCtly  to  embrace  the  body  of  the  child,  yet,  even  in 
thefe  cafes,  if  the  pelvis  of  the  woman  is  of  the  proper  form 
and  dimenfions,  and  the  child  is  not  difproportionably  large, 
by  proceeding  flowly  and  cautioufly  in  the  manner  about  to 
be  defcribed,  the  refidance  of  the  uterus  may  be  overcome, 
and  the  delivery  effected  with  perfect  fafety  to  the  mother 
and  child. 

Method  of  turning  a Child  in  the  Uterus , in  preternatural 
Labours , and  bringing  it  by  the  Feet. — The  woman  being 
laid  acrofs  the  bed,  on  her  left  fide,  with  her  knees  drawn 
up  to  her  belly,  a woman  fitting  on  the  fide  of  the  bed,  to 
hold  her  feet,  and  keep  her  fteady,  the  accoucheur  mud  in- 
troduce, fird  one,  then  a fecond,  third,  and  fourth  finger  of 
either  of  his  hands,  anointed  with  hog’s  lard,  into  the  vagina, 
which  he  will  gradually  dilate,  fo  as  to  make  room  for  his 
whole  hand,  with  which  he  will  dill  further  dilate  the  paf- 
fage.  Then,  paufing  a little  while,  until  the  draining,  on 
the  part  of  the  woman,  which  the  introduction  of  his  hand 
will  have  occafioned,  (ball  have  fublided,  he  mult  again  pulh 
his  hand  gently  upwards,  until  i‘  has  paffed  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis  and  entered  the  uterus;  then,  again  paufing  until  the 
woman  ceafes  to  drain  down,  he  mud  again  pulh  his  hand 
upwards  in  the  intervals  between  the  pains  or  drainings  of 
the  woman,  until  he  reaches  one  or  both  of  the  feet  of  the 
child,  at  which  time  the  whole  of  his  arm  nearly,  to  the 
elbow,  will  be  in  the  paffage. 

When  the  refidance  of  the  uterus  has  been  very  great,  it 
fometimes  happens  that  the  hand  of  the  operator  is  fo 
cramped  and  benumbed,  that  he  has  no  power  to  grafp  and 
bring  down  the  feet  of  the  child.  In  that  cafe,  he  mud  flowly 
and  gradually  withdraw  his  hand,  and  wait  fome  minutes 
until  he  has  recruited  his  drength,  and  the  woman  is  a little 
refrelhed,  and  then  re-introduce  the  fame,  or  his  other  hand, 
with  whichever  he  thinks  (from  the  knowledge  he  has  now 
acquired  of  the  pofition  of  the  child  in  the  uterus)  he  fhall 
be  bed  able  to  complete  the  delivery.  This  re-introduCtion 
of  his  hand  he  will  be  able  to  effeCt  much  more  eafily  than 
before,  the  uterus  being  fomewhat  dretched  and  loofened 
by  his  former  effort.  He  will  now  feduloufly  endeavour  to 
get  hold  of,  and  bring  down,  both  the  feet  of  the  child  ; 
but  if  that  is  abfolutely  impracticable,  he  mud  be  contented 
with  one  of  them,  which  he  will  bring  down  flowly,  and  by 
intervals,  as  he  had  introduced  his  hand.  It  will  fometimes 
happen  that  the  operator  will  not  be  able  in  this  way  to 
bring  the  foot  into  the  world,  the  contraction  of  the  uterus 
around  the  body  of  the  child  being  fo  confiderable,  as 
to  prevent  its  turning  by  any  effort  he  can  make  in  this 
way.  He  mud  then  withdraw  his  hand,  and,  after  recruit- 
ing his  drength,  return  it  again  into  the  vagina,  with  a noofe 
or  fillet  over  it,  until  he  has  got  hold  of  the  foot  of  the  child, 
and  then,  with  the  fingers  of  his  other  hand,  puih  up  the 
noofe  until  it  paffes  the  ankle  of  the  child,  by  which  means 
he  will  have  a double  purchafe  ; then  drawing  down  with 
the  end  of  the  fillet  that  hangs  out  of  the  vagina  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  grafping  and  pulling  down  the 
foot,  he  will  ufually,  in  a few  minutes,  fucceed  in  bringing 
the  leg  of  the  child  through  the  external  orifice. 

The  operator  may  now  again  pafs  his  hand  up  into  the 
uterus  to  fearch  for  the  other  foot  of  the  child,  and  bring  it 
alfo  down  ; or,  not  fucceeding  in  this  attempt,  he  will  wrap 
the  leg  that  is  in  the  world  in  a foft  cloth,  and  draw  it  down- 
ward deadily  with  both  his  hands,  and  with  fufficient  force 
to  bring  the  breech  of  the  child  into  the  vagina.  He  will 
now  paufe  a few  minutes,  both  to  allow  the  woman  to  recover 
her  drength  and  fpirits,  and  to  give  time  for  the  uterus  to 
contraCt,  and  come  again  in  contact  with  the  head  and 


trunk  of  the  child  ; then,  renewing  his  efforts,  he  will  con- 
tinue drawing  down  the  thigh,  until  the  breech  has  freed 
the  external  orifice.  He  mud  now  examine  the  poilure  of 
the  child,  and  if  the  fore-part  of  the  child  lays  to  the  pubes 
of  the  mother,  he  will  turn  it  round  to  the  facrum ; then 
taking  hold  of  the  breech  with  both  his  hands,  he  will  con- 
tinue drawing  downward  deadily,  at  the  fame  time  moving 
it  from  fide  to  fide,  until  the  whole  of  the  body  is  born  ; he 
will  then  pafs  a finger  fird  along  one,  and  then  the  other  arm 
of  the  child,  to  the  joints  of  the  elbows,  and  draw  them 
down,  and  if  the  child  be  now  living,  which  may  be  known 
by  a pulfation  being  felt  in  the  navel-dring,  he  will  haden 
the  birth,  drawing  down  deadily  and  droiigly  by  the 
fhoulders.  If  he  finds  much  refidance,  with  a view  of  acce- 
lerating the  birth  of  the  head,  he  mud  pafs  the  fore-finger 
of  his  left-hand  along  the  back  part  of  the  vagina  to  the 
mouth  of  the  child,  and  draw  down  the  under-jaw,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  extracts  by  the  fhoulders  with  his  right- 
hand.  The  child  being  born,  he  will  complete  the  delivery, 
in  the  manner  direCted  under  the  article  Labour,  Natural. 

Some  writers  and  teachers  of  midwifery  are  very  particular 
in  preferibing  the  podure  in  which  the  woman  fhould  be 
placed  as  mod  convenient  for  the  operator  in  turning  a 
child,  which  they  think  fhould  vary  according  to  the  pofi- 
tion of  the  child  in  the  uterus,  as  whether  the  face  or  fore- 
parts of  the  child  be  turned  to  the  back,  belly,  or  one  of  the 
tides  of  the  mother  ; they  alfo,  from  the  fame  circumdances, 
determine  which  hand  will  be  mod  proper  for  the  accoucheur 
to  ufe  in  performing  the  operation.  But  as  the  exaCt  pofi- 
tion of  the  child  can  rarely  or  never  be  knoum  until  the 
operator  has  aCtually  introduced  his  hand  into  the  uterus, 
there  feems  no  necelfity  for  embarraffing  him  with  regula- 
tions of  this  kind.  The  molt  convenient  podure  will  gene- 
rally be  found  to  be  that  in  which  women  are  ufually  placed 
in  a natural  labour,  and,  as  has  been  now  defcribed,  viz.  ly- 
ing on  her  left  fide,  with  her  knees  drawn  up  towards  her 
belly,  her  feet  in  the  lap  of  an  afiidant.  In  refpeCt  to 
which  hand  the  operator  fhould  ufe,  he  will  be  guided  by 
circumliances,  or  by  his  habit  or  cudom  : mod  perions  ufing 
one  of  their  hands  more  dextroufly  than  the  other.  The 
mod  important  rule  is,  that  the  whole  operation  be  performed 
flowdy  and  gradually.  Other  writers  have  advifed  that  we 
by  no  means  attempt  to  turn  a child  in  the  uterus,  fo  long 
as  the  woman  continues  to  have  pains,  led  the  uterus  fhould 
be  ruptured.  But  as,  at  every  pain,  the  uterus  contracts, 
becomes  thicker,  embraces  the  body  of  the  child  clofer,  as 
well  as  thrults  the  prefenting  part  lower  into  the  pelvis,  it 
is  evident  that  by  waiting  the  difficulty  of  performing  the 
operation  will  be  increafed.  It  will  be  fufficient,  in  addi- 
tion to  w'hat  has  been  faid  of  the  neceffity  of  proceeding 
flowly  and  leifurely,  to  warn  the  operator  only  to  pufh  his 
hand  on  in  the  intervals  of  the  pains. 

It  was  fuppofed,  by  the  early  practitioners  of  midwifery, 
that  when  an  arm  of  the  child  prefented,  and  became  con- 
fiderably  fwelled,  which  it  always  is,  w'hen  it  has  con- 
tinued long  in  the  vagina,  that  it  fo  filled  up  the  paffage,  as 
to  add  very  much  to  the  difficulty  of  paffing  a hand  into  the 
uterus,  and  fometimes  even  rendered  it  impoffible  to  be  done, 
until  the  arm  was  removed  ; and,  accordingly,  it  was  pretty 
much  the  practice  in  the  beginning  of  the  lad  century,  firlt 
to  attempt  returning  the  arm  into  the  uterus,  but  as  that 
was  rarely  or  never  practicable,  it  was  ufual  in  thefe  cafes 
to  make  an  incifion  through  the  integuments,  under  the; 
arm-pits  of  the  child,  with  a pair  of  fciffors,  or  a fcalpel, 
and  then  twid  off  the  limb  ; and  in  this  mutilated  date  the 
children  were  fometimes  born  alive.  This  praCtice  has  long 
fince  been  abolifhed ; experience  having  (hewn,  that  the 
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obdacle  oppofed  by  the  tumid  arm  is  very  inconfiderable, 
only  affecting  the  firft  part  of  the  operation,  and  by  perfe- 
vcrance  is  ealily  overcome. 

We  have  been  lately  told,  by  a pra&itioner  of  eminence, 
that  when  an  arm  or  (houlder  prefents,  and,  by  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  pains,  has  been  thruft  fo  low  into  the  pelvis, 
that  it  is  abfolutely  impracticable  to  turn  the  child  ( where 
the  pelvis  of  the  mother  is  too  narrow  to  admit  the  hand  of 
the  operator,  we  prefume  the  writer  means),  that  by  palling 
a blunt  hook  over  the  neck  of  the  child,  and  drawing  down 
ftrongly  to  feparate  the  vertebra;  of  the  neck,  and  then  twill- 
ing the  hook  round,  the  integuments  of  the  neck  will  break, 
and  the  head  be  diffevered  from  the  body,  which  may  after- 
wards be  drawn  away  with  the  crotchet.  From  the  facility 
with  which  this  operation  is  faid  to  be  performed,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  that  perfons  of  lefs  Hull  and  fagacity  than  the 
writer  here  alluded  to,  may  be  tempted  to  try  the  experi- 
ment on  children  fuppofed  to  be  dead,  but  which  are  not  fo, 
or  when  there  is  fufficient  room  in  the  pelvis  to  bring  away  the 
child  without  mutilating  it,  and  thus  fome  lives  be  loll  that 
might  otherwife  be  preferved.  This  operation,  therefore, 
Ihould  never  be  performed  but  in  eonfultation. 

It  has  in  a few  cafes  happened,  when  an  arm  or  Ihouldcr 
prefents  and  enters  firft  into  the  pelvis,  and  the  woman  has 
been  negleCted,  or  the  alMant,  not  being  called  in  time, 
was  not  able  to  turn  the  child,  that  by  the  continuance  of 
the  uterine  contractions,  or  pains,  the  breech  has  been 
gradually  forced  down,  the  head  and  llioulder3  receding 
and  mounting  upwards,  and  in  this  pollure,  viz.  breech 
foremoll,  the  child  has  been  expelled.  This  turning  of  the 
child  in  the  uterus,  by  the  foie  agency  of  the  pains,  has 
been  called  by  Dr.  Denman  the  fpontaneous  evolution  of 
the  fcctus,  and  it  has  fometimes  happened,  we  are  told,  that 
the  child  has,  in  this  way,  come  into  the  world  alive.  It  is 
well,  as  Dr.  Denman  jultly  obferves,  to  know  thefe  faCts, 
as  in  fome  extreme  cafes  it  may  afford  confolation  both  to 
the  patient  and  the  attendant;  but  the  exiftence  of  the 
uterus  mull  be  very  great  indeed  to  induce  a praCtitioner, 
who  regards  either  his  fame  or  his  feelings,  to  trull  to  fuch 
an  event,  as  in  a great  majority  of  cafes  the  child  would  be 
loft,  and  not  uncommonly  the  woman  would  lofe  her  life 
alfo. 

It  fometimes  alfo  happens,  in  cafes  where  the  arm,  (boulder, 
or  bread  of  the  child  prefents,  and  the  expulfion  of  it  has 
been  left  entirely  to  the  pains,  that  at  the  end  of  many  hours, 
or  of  two  or  three  days  continued  labour,  the  child  becomes 
foft  and  putrid,  and  inllead  of  making  the  evolution  de- 
feribed,  is  thruft  down  through  the  pelvis,  and  into  the  world 
doubled,  the  head  lying  on  the  bread  or  back,  and  yet  the 
woman  has  furvived. 

This,  however,  is  rather  to  be  expeCted  in  premature  births, 
that  is,  when  the  yvoman  is  only  advanced  five,  fix,  or  feven 
months  in  pregnancy.  At  thefe  periods,  particularly  at  the 
two  firft,  it  will  generally  be  right  to  let  the  foetus  come 
into  the  world  in  whatever  pollure  it  may  prefent ; as  bath 
the  limbs  of  the  foetus  are  then  too  tender  to  bear  any  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  force  or  extenlion,  and  the  capacity  of 
the  uterus  is  too  ftraight  to  admit  the  introduction  of  the 
hand  of  the  operator  to  turn  the  foetus,  and  deliver  it  by  the 
feet. 

Labours  of  the  third  and  lad  clafs  are  thofe  which  are 
called  difficult  or  laborious.  Thefe  vary  much  in  degree, 
according  as  the  caufes  vary.  When  the  difficulty  is  lolely 
occafioned  by  a mal-prefentation  of  the  head  of  the  child, 
as  when  it  offers  by  its  face,  or  by  one  ear,  the  head  will  be 
frequently  forced  down  in  that  pollure  by  the  pains,  and 
very  little  more  affi dance  will  be  neceffary  than  what  is  given 
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in  natural  labours,  from  which  it  will  only  differ  by  it3  re- 
quiring  a greater  number  of  pains,  and  taking  up  a longer 
fpace  of  time  for  its  completion.  The  fapie  will  happen 
when  the  birth  is  retarded  by  a difproportion  between  the 
head  of  the  child  and  the  pelvis  through  which  it  is  to  pafs ; 
that  is,  when  a woman  whofe  pelvis  is  fmall,  but  perfeCt  in 
its  form,  produces  a large  child,  or  when  the  head  of  the 
child  is  more  than  ufually  offified.  By  the  continued  force 
of  the  pains,  the  bones  of  the  heads  of  the  generality  of  chil- 
dren, which  do  not  ordinarily  meet,  or  come  in  contaCt  with 
each  other,  will  be  preffed  together  until  they  ride,  or  lap 
one  over  the  other,  and  fometimes  until  the  head  affumes 
a conical  form,  the  vertex  being  the  apex  or  point  of 
the  cone,  and  in  this  date  it  will  come  into  the  world.  The 
midwives  are  accuftomed  to  call  the  heads  of  children  that 
have  been  fo  preffed,  and  altered  in  their  lhape,  mould-dot 
heads,  or  horfe-lhoe  moulds,  and  are  bufy,  when  dreffing  the 
children,  in  forcing  the  bones  back  into  their  places.  But 
this  is  not  neceffary,  the  heads  never  failing,  in  time,  to  affumc 
their  proper  figure.  Children  who  have  been  fubje&ed  to 
fuch  a degree  of  preffure  as  to  occafion  an  alteration  in  the 
lhape  of  the  Ikull,  Ihould  they  be  born  alive,  will  generally 
be  found  to  be  fo  much  weakened  by  the  injury  they  have 
fuffered,  as  not  to  be  preferved  without  great  care  and  diffi- 
culty. 

It  has  here  been  fuppofed,  that  the  expulfion  of  the  head  of 
the  child  has  been  left,  as  in  natural  labours,  to  the  power 
of  the  pains,  which  will  generally  be  fufficient  for  the  pur- 
pofe  ; but  this  will  not  happen,  in  fome  cafes,  until,  by  the 
long  detention  of  the  head  of  the  child  in  the  paffage,  the 
foft  parts  of  the  woman  lhall  be  fo  bruifed  and  injured,  by 
the  preffure  they  have  fuffered,  that  fuppuration  or  mortifica- 
tion of  the  vagina  lhall  enfue,  penetrating  into  the  bladder, 
or  reCtum,  and  fometimes  into  both,  making  the  vagina  tlie 
common  channel  for  the  urine  and  the  llools.  To  avoid 
thefe  dillreffing  accidents,  which,  when  they  occur,  admit  no 
remedy,  or  are  only  in  a fmall  degree  alleviated  by  time, 
various  contrivances  have  been  invented  to  bring  away  the 
head  of  the  child,  when  it  is  enclavee,  or  fixed  in  the  pelvis, 
earlier  than  it  would  be  forced  away  by  the  pains.  Thofe 
which  have  been  preferred,  and  which  are  now  almoft. 
univerfally  ufed,  are  the  forceps,  the  invention  of  Dr. 
Hugh  Chamberlen,  and  the  lever  of  Roonhuyfen,  (fee 
the  articles  Forceps  and  Lever,)  the  time  and  manner 
of  ufing  which  will  now  be  deferibed. 

In  all  cafes  requiring  the  affiilance  of  inllruments  to  com- 
plete the  delivery,  the  progrefs  of  the  labour  will  be  found, 
from  its  commencement,  to  be  flower  than  in  thofe  labours 
which  are  denominated  natural.  The  obfervation  of  this  cir- 
cumllance  will  induce  the  practitioner  to  be  careful  that  the 
woman  be  kept  cool,  and  that  no  efforts  be  ufed  to  accelerate 
or  llrengthen  the  pains  ; that  {he  be  encouraged  from  time 
to  time  to  void  her  urine ; that  her  bowels  be  kept  open  by 
clyllers,  or  by  giving  her  a gently  purging  medicine,  and 
that  ten  or  twelve  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium  be  given 
at  night  to  procure  fleep.  By  thefe  means,  (which  mull  be 
purfued  the  fecond  day  alfo  if  neceffary,)  her  llrength  will 
be  preferved,  and  ffie  will  be  enabled  to  meet  the  difficulties 
flie  will  have  to  encounter.  Before  the  end  of  the  fecond 
day  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  os  uteri  is  completely 
dilated,  that  the  bafis,  or  largell  part  of  the  head  of  the 
child,  has  been  forced  into  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  that  the 
membranes  have  burll,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  waters 
has  been  difeharged.  At.  this  period,  as  if  nature  was  tired 
with  the  conflift,  the  pains  ufually  remit,  both  in  frequency 
and  llrength  ; it  now,  therefore,  becomes  neceffary  to  watch, 
over  the  fafety  of  the  woman,  and  if,  at  the  end  of  two  or 
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three  hoars,  the  head  continues  (till  unmoved,  to  proceed, 
(having  previoufly  informed  the  woman  and  her  friends  of 
your  intention,)  to  the  ufe  of  the  proper  means  for  expediting 
the  delivery. 

Manner  of  ufng  the  Forceps. — Having  laid  the  woman  on 
the  bed,  in  the  uiual  pofition,  the  accoucheur  will  fit  down 
behind  her,  and  will  introduce  two  or  three  fingers  of  his 
right  hand  into  the  vagina,  and  continue  pufhing  them  gently 
upwards,  until  he  feels  an  ear  of  the  child,  which  will  gene- 
rally be  found  under,  or  near,  the  os  pubis  ; he  will  then 
take  a blade  of  the  forceps,  previoufiy  anointed  with  lard, 
and  introduce  it  between  his  fingers,  and  the  head  of  the 
child,  continuing  to  pufh  it  upwards  until  it  pafs  over  the 
ear,  and  fo  on  until  the  whole  of  the  blade  is  in  the  vagina  ; 
he  will  then  withdraw  his  fingers,  and  raife  the  handle  of  the 
forceps  towards  the  pubes  of  the  woman,  while  he  introduces 
the  fecond  blade  in  the  ame  cautious  manner,  dire&ly  op- 
pofite  to  the  firff.  He  will  then  bring  the  handles  together, 
and  lock  them,  and  that  they  may  not  flip,  he  will  coniine 
the  handles  together  with  a handkerchief,  or  any  appro- 
priate ligature.  It  generally  happens,  that  the  force  uftd  in 
applying  the  forceps  gives  frefli  ilrength  to  the  pains. 
During  each  pain  the  accoucheur  will  flowly,  and  gradually, 
draw  the  handles  of  the  forceps  downwards,  with  his  right 
hand,  moving  them,  at  the  fame  time,  from  fide  to  fide, 
keeping  his  left  hand  againft  the  perinaentn  of  the  woman, 
which  he  will,  through  the  whole  proccfs,  carefully  guard, 
to  prevent,  if  poffible,  its  being  ruptured,  an  accident  more 
likely  to  occur  in  firll,  than  in  fubfequent  labours.  Having 
in  this  cautious  manner  extracted  the  head  of  the  child,  the 
remainder  of  the  delivery  will  be  conducted  as  dire&ed  under 
the  article  Labour,  Natural. 

Many  practitioners  in  thefe  qafes  prefer  the  ufe  of  the 
lever,  which  may  be  coniidered  as  a blade  of  the  forceps, 
and  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  vagina  between  the  fingers 
of  the  accoucheur  and  the  head  of  the  child,  as  before  di- 
rected, and  pufhed  on  until  it  paffes  over  the  ear  of  the 
child,  that  lies  under  or  near'the  pubes  cf  the  mother.  The 
accoucheur  will  then  withdraw  his  fingers  from  the  vagina, 
and  grafping  the  handle  of  the  lever  with  his  right  hand,  he 
will,  during  every  pain,  raife  it  over  the  pubes,  guarding 
the  perinaeum  with  his  left  hand,  and  continue  this  move- 
ment from  time  to  time,  until  the  head  of  the  child  is 
brought  into  the  world.  The  plain  and  fimple  form  of 
this  inffrument,  and  the  greater  facility  with  which  it  is 
ufed,  have  given  it  a delerved  preference  over  the  for- 
ceps. For  a fuller  account  of  the  manner  of  ufing  the  for- 
ceps and  lever,  and  for  an  account  of  their  comparative 
merit,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Denman’s  valuab'e  Intro- 
duction to  the  PraCtice  of  Midwifery,  ana  for  the  hiftory  of 
the  invention  of  the  inllruments,  to  Dr.  Bland’s  Account  of 
the  Invention  and  Ufe  of  the  Lever  of  Roonhuyfen,  pub- 
li filed  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Medical  Communications,  in 
the  year  1790.  It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  in  all  cafes  in 
which  it  becomes  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  the  ufe  of  in- 
ternments to  finifli  the  delivery  of  the  child,  and,  in  faCt,  in 
a'l  lingering  labours,  the  operator  fhould  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  the  liate  of  the  urinary  bladder,  and  if  the  urine 
lias  been  fupprefled,  he  mult  draw  it  off  with  a catheter,  be- 
fore he  begins  to  operate. 

In  the  cafes  that  have  been  deferibed,  where  the  labour 
has  been  retarded,  and  rendered  difficult  by  the  caufes  above 
enumerated,  the  methods  recommended  will  generally  he 
found  to  be  competent  to  bringing  it  to  a conclufion,  with- 
out occafioning  much  injury  to  the  mother  or  to  the  child. 
But  when  the  obffacle  arifes  from  diftortion  of  the  bones  of 
the  pelvis  of  the  mother,  altering  the  lhape  of  the  pelvis, 


and  diminifliing  its  capacity,  means  muff  then  be  ufed  to 
leffen  the  volume  or  bulk  of  the  head  of  the  child,  other- 
wife  both  the  mother  and  child  mull  inevitably  perifii. 
The  perfons  in  whom  this  defeat  in  the  pelvis  is  found, 
are  ufually  fhort  and  delicate  women,  whofe  growth  had  been 
checked  in  infancy  by  the  rickets,  or  who  had  been  confined, 
too  rigidly  in  their  youth,  to  a fedentary  polture,  in  order  to 
acquire  a proficiency  in  mufic,  drawing,  or  fome  other  ac- 
compliihment,  and  had  thence  been  prevented  taking  that 
portion  of  exercife  in  the  open  air,  which  is  neceffary  for  the 
growth  and  ftrength,  as  well  as  for  the  health  of  the 
body. 

When  called  upon  to  attend  a perfon  labouring  under  this 
infirmity,  the  accoucheur  will  find,  on  examining,  the  lower 
vertebra  of  the  loins,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  facrum, 
projecting  forward,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  head  of  the  child 
from  entering  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  offa  ilia,  which 
form  the  fides  of  that  cavity,  approaching  too  near  to  each 
other,  thus  Heightening  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis,  and 
changing  its  form  from  an  oval  to  a triangular  figure.  On 
his  difeovering  this  derangement,  it  will  be  his  duty  to  inform 
the  friend  to  the  woman  of  the  manner  in  which  he  propofes 
to  conduct  the  labour,  and  of  the  neceflity  he  believes  there 
will  be  of  opening  the  head  of  the  child,  in  order  to  preferve 
the  life  cf  the  mother.  To  the  parturient  woman  he  will 
only  fay,  that  the  labour  will  be  flow  and  tedious,  that  it 
will  be  neceffary  that  fhe  avoid  all  heating  drinks,  and  that 
fhe  manage  her  ilrength  and  herfpirits  in  the  bell  manner  (lie 
is  able.  The  bowels  muff  be  kept  fupple  and  open  by 
clyffers,  the  urine  muff  be  drawn  off,  if  fupprefled,  with  the 
catheter,  and  an  opiate  given  at  night,  as  in  ordinary  cafes 
of  difficult  labour.  At  the  end  of  the  fecond  or  third  day, 
according  as  the  pains  have  been  more  or  lefs  fevere,  and  fre- 
quent, the  water  being  nearly  all  of  it  drained  off,  and  the 
uterus  contracted  fo  as  to  be  in  contaCt  with  the  body  of  the 
child,  a fmall  portion  of  the  vertex,  or  prefenting  part  of  the 
head,  or  perhaps  only  of  the  tumid  fca'ip,  will  be  found  to  be 
thruft  through  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  As  no  farther  affiff- 
ance  can  be  expected  from  the  pains,  which  now  would  only 
tend  to  exhault  the  ftrength  of  the  woman,  and  to  excite 
fuch  a degree  of  heat  and  fever,  as  might  not  afterwards  be 
extinguifhed,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  proceed  to  opening  the 
head  of  the  child,  and  in  that  manner  complete  the  delivery. 
The  woman  being  laid  on  the  bed  in  the  manner  before 
deferibed,  and  the  accoucheur  placed  behind  her,  he  will  in- 
troduce two  or  three  fingers  of  his  left  hand  into  th#  vagina, 
and  pafs  them  upwards  until  they  touch  the  protruded  part 
of  the  head  of  the  child,  and  endeavour  to  find  the  fonte- 
nelle,  or  the  part  where  the  parietal  bones  meet  ; he  will 
then,  with  his  right  hand,  Aide  the  perforator  up  into  the  va- 
gina, which  will  be  guided  by  his  fingers  to  the  place,  which 
it  will  readily  enter,  and  having,  by  opening  them  in  various 
diredlions,  made  an  aperture  into  the  fkull  fufficiently  large, 
he  will  withdraw  the  perforator,  and  alfo  the  fingers  of  his 
left  hand,  both  to  give  a refpi  e to  the  woman,  and  to  allow 
the  pains  to  force  a larger  portion  of  the  fkull,  now  yielding 
more  eafily  to  the  preflure,  through  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 
At  the  end  of  two  or  three  hours  he  will  re-commence  the 
operation,  and  will  pafs  his  left  hand,  or  as  much  of  it  as  he  can, 
into  the  vagina,  and  introduce  one  or  two  of  his  fingers  into 
the  aperture  of  the  fkull  of  the  child  ; this  will  ferve  as  a 
guide  to  the  crotchet,  which  he  will  now  ufe.  Having 
further  broken  the  texture  of  the  brain  with  the  crotchet,  he 
will  move  it  about  within  the  cranium,  until  he  finds  it  firmly 
fixed,  when  he  will  begin  to  draw  downwards,  and  continue 
this  adlion  at  intervals,  until  he  finds  he  has  brought  the 
whole  of  the  head  of  the  child  into  the  vagina.  It  is  ufeful 
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to  keep  the  left  hand,  or  two  or  three  fingers  of  it,  in  the 
paflage,  that  if  the  crotchet  fiiould  flip,  they  may  prevent 
any  injury  being  done  to  the  vagina.  Having  paufed  again, 
for  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  to  give  the  uterus  opportunity  of 
contrafting,  he  will  eafily  bring  the  head  of  the  child,  now 
emptied  of  its  contents,  into  the  world,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  labour  will  be  cond u&od  as  in  ordinary  cafes. 

Jn  labours  of  this  clafs,  that  is,  in  difficult  labours,  as  the 
progrefs  of  them  is  always  flow,  giving  opportunity  to  the 
uterus  to  contraft,  the  expulfion  of  the  placenta  is  ufually 
performed  fooner,  and  more  eafily,  th*n  in  natural  la- 
bours. 

LABOURED  Accompaniment.  See  Accompani- 
ment. 

LABOURER,  in  Agriculture,  a perfon  who  performs 
the  manual  or  moft  laborious  part  of  the  buiinefs  of  a farm. 
Labourers  are  moftly  fuch  perfons  as  live  in  cottages,  or 
fmall  houfes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  farms,  or  in  the  houfes  of 
the  farmers  themfelves. 

The  author  of  Modern  Agriculture,  after  premifing  that 
in  all  civilized  (fates,  the  great  body  of  the  people  live  by 
labour  ; and  that,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  the  wages 
received  muff  be  more  than  fufficient  to  maintain  the  la- 
bourer, as,  were  it  otherwife,  he  could  not  bring  up  his 
family,  and  confequently  this  clafs  of  men  would  foon  be- 
come extinft  ; obferves,  that  in  every  county  or  dilfrift, 
where  the  ufeful  arts  are  in  a flourifhing  Hate,  and  where 
thofe  employed  in  carrying  them  on  arc  molt  fuccefsful  in 
accumulating  riches,  the  rate  of  wages,  or  price  of  labour, 
is  higheff.  Luxury  is  a never-failing  attendant  on  riches, 
and  the  number  of  fervants  always  increafes  with  the  means 
of  maintaining  them.  Therefore  an  mcrealing  demand  for 
fervants  or  labourers,  whether  for  carrying  on  agriculture, 
the  purpofes  of  trade,  or  for  adminilfering  to  the  artificial 
wants  created  by  luxury,  naturally  tends  to  advance  the  price 
of  labour.  The  very  great  recent  advance  in  the  rate  of 
wages  in  fome  counties  in  Scotland,  as  Lanark,  Renfrew, 
Perth,  Angus,  Fife,  &c.  amounts,  it  is  fuppofed,  to  the 
molt  pofnivc  evidence,  that  commerce,  manufaftures,  and 
improvements  in  agriculture  have  rapidly  increafed.  The 
dill  low  price  of  labour  in  the  counties  of  Caermarthcn,  Pem- 
broke, Cardigan,  See.  in  Wales  ; and  Nairn,  Invernefs,  and 
the  other  northern  counties  of  Scotland,  notwithstanding  the 
great  emigrations  of  labourers  to  thofe  parts  of  the  ifland, 
where  they  are  more  certain  of  finding  employment,  is  a fare 
fign  that  in  thefe  remote  didrifts  the  arts  have  Scarcely  ever 
been  introduced.  It  (hews  alfo,  that  little  attention  is 
bellowed  by  the  proprietors  to  improve  the  fituation  of  the 
peafantry,  either  by  inuring  them  to  habits  of  induflrv,  or 
inlfrufting  them  in  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a 
proper  divifion  of  labour.  In  thofe  counties  where  the  arts 
have  been  introduced,  and  where  the  rate  of  labour  has  con- 
tinued for  a number  of  years  nearly  the  fame,  it  will  be  found 
that  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufaftures,  although 
perhaps  formerly  in  a profperons  date,  are  at  prefent  (fat  ion- 
ary, and  that  a national  exertion  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  fet 
them  atrain  in  motion. 

And  further,  that  the  wages  of  fnrm-fervants,  and  of 
labourers,  who  are  occalionally  engaged  in  the  operations  of 
hufbandry,  vary  nearly  as  much  in  the  different  dilfridts  of 
Great  Britain,  as  they  do  in  the  feveral  kingdoms  of 
Europe.  In  the  counties  in  England,  where  commerce  and 
manufaftures  are  carried  on  to  the  greateff  extent,  as  Mid- 
dlefex,  Surrey,  Kent,  Lancader,  Chefter,  the  wed-riding 
of  Yorkihire,  &c.  the  waecs  of  farm-fervants  and  day 
labourers  may,  it  is  conceived,  be  dated  as  follows  : 


A ploughman  by  the  year,  from  9/.  to  15/.  - 
A female  fervant,  do.  from  4/.  to  61. 

A labourer  in  the  fummer,  from  if.  6d.  to 
2s.  - 

A labourer  in  winter,  without  board,  from 
if.  to  if  2d. 

A mafon  ditto,  from  is.  10 d.  to  2 s.  2d. 

A carpenter  ditto,  from  if.  8 d.  to  2 s.  4 d.  - 


Average. 
£.  s.  d. 

12  00 

5 o » 

019 

Oil 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 


Where  agriculture  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  people, 
as  in  Hertford,  Buckingham,  Rutland,  Northampton,  Wor- 
ceder,  Northumberland,  Sec. 


A ploughman’s  wages  may  be  dated  from 
7/.  to  12/.  - - 

A female  fervant,  from  3/.  iof.  to  j7. 

A labourer  in  fummer,  without  board,  from 
if.  4 d.  to  if.  8 d.  - 

Ditto  in  winter,  ditto,  from  is.  to  is  2d.  - 
A mafon,  ditto,  from  if.  10 d.  to  2 s.  id. 

A carpenter,  ditto,  from  is.  8d.  to  2f  • 41/.  - 


Average. 

9 0 0 

450 

Ol6 
Oil 
0 2 0 

0 2 0' 


In  thofe  counties  in  Wales,  where  improved  modes  of  huf- 
bandry are  little  praftifed,  and  where  there  are  fcarcely  any 
commerce  or  manufactures. 


A ploughman’s  wages  are  from  4/.  iof.  Average. 

to  7/.  - - - - 515  ° 

A female  fervant,  from  2/.  iof.  to  4/.  41.  - 3 7® 

A day-labourer  in  fummer,  without  board, 

from  8//  to  u.  - - - 0010 

Ditto,  in  winter  ditto,  from  6 d to  8 d.  - 007 

A mafon,  ditto,  from  is.6d.  to  2s.  - 01  ‘9 

A carpenter,  ditto,  from  ij  4 d.  to  if.  Sd.  - 016 


It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  rate  of  wrages  has  advanced 
very  rapidly  of  late  years,  in  many  counties  in  Scotland.  In 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  fouth  of  the  Grampian  mountains, 
the  rife  in  the  price  of  labour  lias,  he  fays,  been  general, 
and  is  now  nearly  double  what  it  w'as  twenty  years  ago. 


Average. 


A ploughman’s  wages  is  from  7/.  to  12 /. 

9 

10 

0 

A female  fervant,  from  3/,  to  4 1.  10s. 

A day  labourer,  in  fummer,  without  board, 

3 

*5 

0 

from  if.  2d.  to  if.  6d.  - - 

0 

1 

4 

Ditto  in  winter,  ditto,  from  icd.  to  if.  2d. 

0 

1 

0 

A mafon,  ditto,  from  if.  6d.  to  2f.  id. 

0 

1 

1 1 

A carpenter,  ditto,  from  if.  4 d.  to  2f, 

0 

1 

8 

In  the  northern  divifions  of  the  kingdom,  where  there  is 
little  commerce  or  manufaftures,  and  where  improvements 
in  agriculture  are  only  partially  introduced, 


Average. 

A ploughman  receives  from  3/.  to  61.  - 4 ip  o 

A female  fervant,  from  2/.  2f.  to  3/.  i4f.  - 2180 

A day  labourer,  in  fummer,  without  board, 

from  8 d.  to  if.  - - - 0010 

Ditto,  in  winter,  ditto,  from  6d.  to  8 d.  - 007 

A mafon,  ditto,  from  if.  to  if.  6 d.  ' - 013 

carpenter,  ditto,  from  is.  to  if.  4 d.  - 012 


From  the  above  averages,  the  following  table,  which  may 
be  confidcred  as  containing  pretty  nearly,  he  fays,  the  me- 
dium rate  of  agricultural  labour  in  thefe  kingdoms,  at  the 
prefent  period,  is  formed  : 

S 2-  A ploughman 
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A ploughman  * 

A female  fervant  - - - - 

A day  labourer,  in  fummer,  without  board 
Ditto,  in  winter,  ditto  * 

A mafon,  ditto  - 
A carpenter,  ditto  - 


General  Average. 
£.  s.  d. 
7 3 6 

3 7° 

° * 3 

O Oil 
O I 10 
018 


In  the  above  ftatements,  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages 
does  not,  it  is  fuppofed,  appear  fo  confiderable  (except  in 
Wales,  and  the  north  of  Scotland,  compared  with  the  better 
cultivated  parts  of  Great  Britain),  as,  had  it  been  poffible 
to  afeertain  the  price  of  labour  in  each  particular  county, 
v . uld  have  been  evident;  local  circumilances  frequently 
aerating  to  augment  or  deprefs  the  rate  of  wages  in  par- 
tic  lar  di drifts,  which  is  not  difcernible  when  numbers  are 
claffed  together. 

But  the  rates  of  wages,  or  prices  of  labour,  have  increafed 
in  the  proportion  of,  from  a quarter  to  a half,  fince  the  pe- 
riod in  which  the  above  was  written,  which  is  only  a very 
few  yca-s.  Thefe  are,  he  conceives,  affeded  by  feme  or  all 
of  the  following  caufes,  <vlx.  ift.  The  increafe  of  commerce 

d ’..anutaclures : adly.  The  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
money,  and  its  prefent  nominal  value,  compared  with  the 
price  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  provifions  : 3dly.  The  ge- 
neral introdudion  of  improvements,  and  of  new  modes  of 
cultivation  ; whereby,  although  fewer  hands  are  neceffary, 
thofe  poffeffing  fuperior  Ikill  become  more  in  requeft  : 
4thly.  The  eafe  or  difficulty  of  finding  conftant  or  regular 
employment : and,  ^thly-  The  mode  in  which  a farm-fervant, 
or  labourer,  maintains  his  family. 

With  refped  to  the  firft,  it  is  fuppofed,  that  the  increafe  of 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  towns  has  contributed 
to  the  improvement  of  the  country,  as  well  by  affording  a 
ready  market  for  the  produce  of  the  foil,  as  by  various 
Other  means,  will  not  be  denied ; but  that  the  rapid  increafe 
of  them  within  thefe  few  years  has  had  a great  effed  in 
railing  the  price  of  labour  is  equally  evident.  The  great 
numbers  of  people  crowded  together  in  large  cities  and  ma- 
nufacturing towns,  are  not  only  agairift  the  increafe  of 
population,  but  alfo  again!!  longevity.  There  are  befides 
leveral  forts  of  manufactures,  which  are  well  known  to  be 
deftruCtive  of  the  human  conftitution  ; not  to  mention  the 
many  accidents  to  which  thofe  employed  in  the  various 
branches  of  commerce  and  manufactures  are  expofed,  tend- 
ing to  ffiorten  life,  and  from  which  thofe  engaged  in  the 
operations  of  hufbandry  are  exempted.  For  thefe  reafons, 
there  is  a conllant  demand  for  people  from  the  country,  in 
< rder  to  keep  up  the  population,  and  to  carry  on  the  com- 
merce and  manufactures  of  the  towns.  The  great  additional 
price  commonly  paid  for  commercial  and  manufacturing,  be- 
yond that  for  agricultural  labour  (except  where  the  influence 
of  the  former  affects  the  latter),  and  the  habits  of  luxury, 
in  which  the  labouring  part  of  the  community  live  in  towns, 
compared  with  the  generality  of  their  neighbours  of  the 
fame  clafs  in  the  country  (particularly  in  Scotland),  are 
llrong  inducements,  it  is  contended,  with  many  of  the  pea- 
funtry,  either  to  remove  to  the  towns,  or  fend  their  children 
thither  : while  others,  jn  confequence  of  the  too  general 
praClice  of  adding  iarm  to  farm,  and  demoliffiing  cottages, 
are  forced  to  feck  that  afyluni  in  towns  which  is  refufed 
them  in  the  country.  The  demand  for  labourers  from  the 
towns  being  complied  with,  the  country  is  thereby  drained 
of  uleful  hands,  and  the  price  of  agricultural  labour  ad- 
vanced. This  mud  neceffarily  happen,  it  is  thought,  in 
every  kingdom  during  the  period  that  its  commerce  aud 


manufactures  are  on  the  increafe  ; and  more  efpecially  in 
thofe  nations  where  the  legiflature  turns  its  attention  to 
fupport  commerce  and  manufactures  at  the  expence  of  agri- 
culture. 

The  fecond,  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money,  is 
alfo  another  and  fubftantial  reafon  for  the  apparent  rife  in 
the  price  of  labour.  The  increafe  of  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures, which  has  been  gradually  taking  place  in  this 
ifland  ever  fince  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  immenfe  additions  which  have  been  made 
almoft  every  year  to  the  national  debt  within  the  prefent 
century,  feem  to  have  rendered  it  neceffary  to  increafe,  no- 
minally, by  means  of  bank-notes,  promiffory-notes,  bills, 
&c.  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation.  That  thefe  fub- 
ftitutes  for  ipecie  have  had  the  effed  to  reduce  the  value  of 
money  is  an  obvious  fad.  If,  therefore,  the  value  of  money 
has  fallen,  the  labourer  of  the  prefent  day  requires  of  courfe 
a greater  quantity  to  carry  to  market  than  his  predecefiors, 
to  purchafe  even  fuch  articles  as  are  confirmed  in  the  par- 
ticular diftrid  where  he  relides  (whether  right  or  wrong),  as 
indifpenfibly  neceffary  for  the  maintenance  of  a peafant's 
family.  Whether  the  Middlefex  labourer  goes  to  market 
to  purchafe  beef  or  mutton,  or  the  Aberdeenfitire  cottager 
oatmeal,  it  will,  it  is  conceived,  be  found  that  nearly  double 
the  fum  is  required  to  purchafe  the  fame  quantity  now  that 
it  did  thirty  years  ago. 

After  this,  fome  fads  are  ftated  in  order  to  (hew  that, 
however  much  the  nominal  price  of  labour  has  increafed,  its 
real  price,  compared  with  that  quantity  of  provifions  it  will 
purchafe,  remains  all  over  the  ifland  nearly  the  fame,  except 
only  where  a variety  of  circumilances  combine  ; fush  as 
contiguity  to  large  towns,  or  extenfive  manufactories  and 
public  works  ; and  the  want  of  due  attention  to  the  pro- 
viding of  work,  from  improved  modes  of  {mfbanday,  not 
being  introduced  to  raife  or  deprefs  it  beyond  its  ordinary- 
level. 

In  regard  to  the  third,  it  is  obferved,  that  befides  forming 
canals  and  turnpike-roads,  which  may  be  confidered  equally 
beneficial  to  the  interefts  of  commerce  and  manufadures  as 
to  thofe  of  agriculture,  there  have  been  many  improvements 
introduced  in  hufbandry,  which,  while  they  have  contributed 
to  advance  alike  the  profperityof  the  nation,  the  proprietors 
and  farmers  have  alfo  been  the  means  of  bringing  about  a 
confiderable  alteration  in  the  fituation  of  the  inhabitants  at 
large,  as  well  as  in  the  price  of  labour.  The  immenfe 
number  of  people  neceffary  for  carrying  on  the  various 
operations  of  inclofing,  draining,  planting,  crediting  farm- 
buildings,  digging  marie,  quarrying  and  burning  lime-done, 
hoeing  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  green  crops,  muff  firll 
have  had  the  effed  of  giving  full  employment  to  the  peo- 
ple in  thofe  diftrids  where  Inch  improvements  were  intro- 
duced, and  gradually  to  advance  the  rate  of  wages,  in  con- 
fequence of  the  increafed  demand  for  labourers.  The 
general  introduction  of  new  modes  of  cultivation,  whereby, 
although  fewer  people  are  neceffary,  thofe  poffeffing  fuperior 
fkill  become  more  in  requeft,  is  another  reaion  of  the  advance 
in  the  wages  of  the  farm-fervants.  This  obfervation  will 
be  confidered  as  well  founded  by  all  thofe  who  recoiled  the 
period,  when  ploughing  with  a man  and  two  horfes,  without 
a driver,  became  common  in  Scotland.  The  number  of 
horfes  or  oxen  formerly  worked  in  the  plough  varied  in 
fo.ne  cafes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil ; but  was 
more  frequently  regulated  either  by  the  cuftom  of  the  dif- 
tiid,  or  the  fancy  of  the  farmer.  When,  in  confequence 
of  the  fpirited  exertions  of  fome  individuals  in  feveral  coun- 
ties, the  pradice  of  ploughing  with  two  horfes  was  pretty 
generally  introduced,  the  farmers  found  themlelves  thereby 
7 relieved 
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relieved  of  a very  great  fiiare  of  the  annual  expence  of  cul- 
tivation ; but  as  it  was  then  confidered  a very  arduous  un- 
dertaking to  manage  a two-horfe  plough,  every  farmer 
feledted  the  bell  ploughman  he  could  find  ; and  thefe  be- 
coming thereby  in  requeft,  it  was  no  difficult  matter  for 
them  to  bargain  for  an  augmentation  of  wages,  which  the 
farmers  of  that  period  could  very  well  afford,  and  which 
many  now  living  will  not  hefitate  to  acknowledge  they 
granted  on  principles  of  economy. 

In  refpedl  to  the  fourth,  it  is  fuggefted,  that  the  eafe  or 
difficulty  which  labourers  frequently  have  in  finding  conftant 
and  regular  employment ; or,  in  other  words,  when  labour- 
ers are  only  partially  employed,  the  rate  of  wages  mud  be 
affedled  by  that  circumllance.  It  has  already  been  obferved, 
that  thofe  who  live  by  labour  mull  receive  fuch  a compenfa- 
tion  as  is  more  than  fufficient  for  their  fubfiftence.  When  a 
labourer  has  conftant  employment,  whatever  be  the  rate  of 
wages,  as  it  mull  be  equal  to  the  price  of  the  ordinary  arti- 
cles of  provifions  in  whatever  part  of  the  ifland  he  is  fituated, 
liis  incomings  and  outgoings  will  be  nearly  the  fame.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  when,  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  employ- 
ment, he  can  only  procure  work  for  three,  four,  or  five 
days  in  the  week,  he  mull  receive  the  fame  fum  for  thefe  three, 
four,  or  five  days  that  in  the  other  cafes  he  would  do  for 
the  labour  of  fix  ; otherwife  his  incomings  mud  be  lefs  than 
he  is  neceffarily  called  to  expend.  When  that  happens,  la- 
bourers are  often  obliged  to.  remove  occafionally  to  another 
quarter,  or  betake  theml'elves  to  fome  mechanicalemploy  ment ; 
and  in  either  cafe,  their  fervices  are  lod  to  the  farming  part 
of  the  community  where  they  redded.  The  want  of  con- 
ftant employment,  therefore,  it  is  conceived,  operates  in  two 
ways  to  raife  the  price  of  labour  ; firft,  by  the  neceflity  the 
labourer  is  under  while  he  continues  in  that  capacity  of  de- 
manding as  much  for  the  work  of  three,  four,  orfivedavs, 
as  is  fully  equal  to  his  fubfiftence  for  a week  ; and  fecondly, 
many  of  them  being  obliged  to  betake  themfelves  to  other 
means  for  providing  for  themfelves  and  families,  the  number 
of  labourers  becomes  greatly  diminifhed,  and  the  remainder 
of  courfe  more  in  requeft. 

And  on  the  laft  point,  it  is  luppofed  that  the  various 
modes  in  which  farm-fervants  and  labourers  maintain  their 
families  muft  neceffarily  have  a very  great  influence  on  the 
ex  pence  of  agricultural  labour  in  different  parts  of  the 
ifland.  In  a great  part  of  England,  butcher’s-meat,  dump- 
lings or  puJding?,  bread  made  of  fine  flour,  with  beer,  ale, 
and  very  commonly  tea,  are  reckoned  indilpenlible  articles 
of  cottage  lioufe-keeping  : while  in  Scotland,  oatmeal, 
cooked  in  various  ways,  vegetables,  and  now  and  then  a little 
butcher’s-meat,  are  the  chief  articles  which  conftitute  the 
food  of  the  people  employed  in  hufhandrv,  even  in  the  bell 
cultivated  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This  effential  difference  in 
the  mode  of  living  muft,  it  is  conceived,  be  a great  additional 
ex  pence  in  the  article  cf  labour  to  the  Englifh  farmer  beyond 
what  thofe  in  Scotland  are  fubjedl  to,  and  might  induce  fuch 
as  are  not  acquainted  with  the  various  circumitances  connect- 
ed with  the  hufbandry  of  both  kingdoms,  to  give  a decided 
preference  in  favour  of  Scotland.  It  ftiould,  however,  be 
remembered,  that  this  kind  of  additional  tax  paid  by  the 
Englifh  fanner  more  properly  affcCts  the  landlord,  and  is- 
one  of  the  principal  reafons  why  lands  in  England  are  rented 
lower  vliaii  thofe  of  the  fame  quality  in  Scotland  j it  being  an 
indifputable  fail,  and  which,  in  Scotland,  daily  experience 
proves  well-founded,  that  a great  proportion  of  what  the 
farmers  fave  in  the  article  of  labour,  or  by  the  introdudlion 
of  more  improved  and  lefs  expenfive  cultivation,  fooner  or 
later  finds  its  way  into  the  landlord's  ppeket. 


And  a very  refpc&aMe  author,  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  work 
on  the  Nature  and  Catif.s  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i. 
lias  obferved,  that  “ the  difference  in  the  mode  of  labourers’ 
fubfiftence  is  not  the  caufe,  but  the  effedl,  of  the  difference 
in  their  wages  ; although,  by  a ftrange  mifapprehenfion,  I 
have  frequently  heard  it  reprefented  as  the  caufe.’’  It  is 
farther  added,  that  “ it  is  not  becaufe  one  man  keeps  a coach 
while  his  neighbour  walks  a-foot,  that  the  one  is  rich  and  the 
other  poor  ; but  becaufe  the  one  is  rich  he  keeps  a coach, 
and  becaufe  the  other  is  poor  he  walks  a-foot.” 

The  author  of  Modern  Agriculture  thinks  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted, that  at  the  period  when  a general  alteration  has  taken 
place  for  the  better  in  the  eftablifhed  mode  in  which  labour- 
ers maintain  their  families  (as  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland, 
where  the  price  of  labour  has  nearly  doubled  within  thefe 
twenty  years),  the  expence  at  which  a cottager’s  family  13- 
maintained  has  advanced  in  the  fame  proportion.  They  eat 
better  food,  wear  more  expenfive  clothes,  and  live  in  more 
comfortable  dwellings, — all  which,  he  fays,  no  doubt,  as 
Dr.  Smith  obferves,  is  the  effedl,  not  the  caufe,  of  the  ie- 
cent  increafe  in  the  price  of  labour. 

But  that  in  England,  where  the  mode  of  maintaining  a 
labourer’s  family  has  undergone  little  alteration  for  ages,  it 
is  prefumed,  that  although  the  difference  in  the  modes  of 
living  was,  at  firft,  the  effett  naturally  to  be  expected  from 
a rife  in  the  price  of  labour,  yet  it  is  now  one  caufe  why  the 
rate  of  wages  continues  in  that  kingdom  to  advance.  Thofe 
articles  which  with  that  clafs  were  once  deemed  the  luxuries, 
are  now  confidered  only  as  the  bare  neceffaries  of  life,  and  the 
prices  have  advanced  in  nearly  the  fame  proportion  as  their 
wages.  For  inftance,  thofe  who  in  that  country  require  labour- 
ers, muft  either  pay  them  fuch  an  advance  of  wages  as  will  ena- 
ble them  to  fubfift  according  to  the  general  mode  eftablifhed 
in  the  country,  whatever  the  additional  price  of  the  ordinary 
articles  of  provifion  may  be,  or  compel  them  to  make  me  of 
more  Ample  and  lefs  expenfive  kinds  of  food,  which  were 
ufed  by  that  clafs  of  men  a century  or  two  ago.  As  every 
perfon  who  ftands  in  need  of  labourers,  will  adopt  the  firft 
of  thefe  alternatives,  it  follows  of  courfe  that  the  difference 
which  has  long  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  maintaining  a la- 
bourer’s family  in  England,  compared  to  that  of  ancient 
times,  is  now  one  caufe  for  the  advance  in  the  rate  of 
wages. 

It  is  ftated,  that  it  has  now  become  a general  complaint 
among  proprietors,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  farmers, 
that  the  price  of  labour  is  become  too  high.  That,  owing 
to  one  or  all  of  the  caufes  before-mentioned,  it  has  advanced 
in  many  drilriCts  to  a degree  unknown  in  any  former  period 
of  the  hiftory  of  thefe  kingdoms,  is  a faCt  well  known. 
Thofe  who  regret  that  the  price  of  labour  is  advanced, 
(provided  it  is  kept  within  proper  bounds,  and  does  not  arife 
from  a national  negleCt  of  the  fitiution  of  the  peafantry,) 
ought  to  comfort  themfelves  with  the  reflection,  that  thi3 
never  happens  in  any  (late  which  is  not  increaling  in  wealth 
and  profperity.  It  is  owing  to  that  caufe,  and  to  no  other, 
that  the  working-people  in  any  nation  are  more  libera'ly 
rewarded  for  their  labour  ; and  in  place  of  regret  it  ought 
to  give  pleafure  to  every  friend  to  his  country,  that  the  great 
body  of  the  community  are  enabled,  from  the  fruits  of  their 
honelt  labours,  to  procure  themfelves  a greater  (hare  of  the 
comforts  of  life.  At  the  fame  time,  let  it  be  obferved,  that 
thofe.  who  have  occafion  to  employ  labourers  pay  attention  ■ 
to  the  advice  of  the  author  of  the  Seafons. 

“ Be  mindful  of  the  rough,  laborious  hind 
That  finks  you  foft  inelegance  and  eafe.” 

They 
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They  fhould  alfo  confider,  that  there  are  bounds  beyond 
-which  they  ought  not,  in  prudence,  to  pafs. 

But  the  mode  of  maintaining  farm-fervants  in  many  places 
of  England  is  both  abfurd,  and,  it  is  conceived,  expenfive 
in  the  extreme,  and  calls  as  loudly  for  reform  as  any  error 
in  the  whole  range  of  Britifh  hufbandry.  In  Northampton- 
fhire,  the  breakfaft  confifts  of  cold  meat,  w'th  cheefe,  bread, 
and  beer  ; for  dinner,  roafted  or  boiled  meat,  with  pudding  ; 
and  for  flipper,  the  fame  as  at  breakfaft  ; and  befides  ale, 
which  is  allowed  on  extraordinary  occafions,  they  have  fmall 
beer  at  command  at  all  hours.  And  in  the  Rural  Economy 
of  the  Midland  Counties,  after  noticing  that  the  beer  and 
ale  are  brewed  unreasonably  ftrong,  and  that  the  quantity 
allowed  to  a man  is  unneceflarily  great,  it  is  ftated,  that,  in 
hay  and  corn  harveft,  the  cuftomary  allowance  is  a gallon 
(upwards  of  five  bottles)  of  beer  a man  per  day  ; and  that, 
during  winter,  the  quantity  of  fmall  beer  ufed  is  not  much 
lefs  than  in  harveft.  And  it  is  farther  noticed,  that  the  in- 
creafed  expence  in  the  mode  of  maintaining  farm-fervants, 
as  now  too  generally  pradtifed  in  England,  is  attributed  to 
the  following  caufes.  Some  few  farmers  in  every  county, 
either  from  a miftaken  idea,  that  the  better  their  Servants  are 
fed  the  more  work  they  will  perform,  or  from  pride,  and  from 
a defire  to  gain  popularity  among  that  clafs  of  people,  lead 
the  way,  while  their  more  fenfible  neighbours,  and  even  thofe 
whofe  fituations  in  life  but  ill  accord  with  fuch  additional  ex- 
pence, are  forced  to  follow  the  example,  by  which  means 
extravagance  in  the  maintenance  of  fervants  has  arrived  at  its 
prefent  height,  and  Seems  to  be  daily  gaining  ground. 

It  is  fuggefted,  that  the  wages  paid  for  agricultural  labour, 
either  to  fervants  by  the  year,  or  to  labourers  by  the  day, 
throughout  the  better  cultivated  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
although  confiderably  different,  are,  neverthelefs,  much  lefs 
fo  than  might  have  been  expedled,  and  appear  by  no  means 
Sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  advantages  which  are  derived 
from  fuperior  climate,  and  more  favourable  fituations  in  re- 
gard to  markets..  The  expenfive  manner  in  which  the  farm- 
fervants  are  maintained  in  the  greateft  part  of  England,  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  more  improved  parts  of  Scotland, 
creates  a much  greater  addition  to  the  expence  of  cultivation 
in  the  former  kingdom,  than  that  ariling  from  the  difference 
in  the  money-price  of  labour.  In  forming  a juft  eftimate  of 
the  difference  which  takes  place  in  the  expence  of  cultivation, 
in  particular  diftricls,  beyond  that  in  others,  it  is  neceffary,  it 
is  Said,  to  confider  not  only  the  fum  of  money  paid  as  wages, 
and  the  expence  of  maintaining  Servants,  but  alSo  the  quan- 
tity of  work  performed,  and  the  number  of  men  and  horfes 
which,  according  to  the  pra&ice  of  particular  diftritfts,  are 
confidered  as  neceffary  to  cultivate  the  fame  quantity  of  land. 
The  following  ftatement  will  (hew  at  one  view  the  difference 
of  keeping  a team  by  the  year,  and  of  ploughing  an  acre  of 
land,  in  Gloucefterfhire,  in  England,  where  five  horfes  are 
commonly  ufed  ; and  in  the  county  of  Angus,  in  Scotland, 
where  only  two  are  confidered  neceffary. 


The  County  of  Angus. 


£. 

S. 

d. 

Ploughman’s  wages 

10 

O 

O 

Board,  generally  under 

8 

O 

O 

Maintenance  of  two  horfes  at  15/.  each 
Tear  and  wear  of  ditto,  and  accidents,  2/.  each 

3° 

0 

O 

per  annum 

4 

0 

0 

52 

O 

0 

Gloucefterfhire. 


£. 

J. 

d. 

Ploughman’s  wages 

1 0 

CO 

Board,  6 1.  per  week  - 

1 5 

1 2 

0 

Boy’s  wages  .... 

5 

0 

0 

Board,  4 s.  per  week  ... 

10 

8 

O 

Maintenance  of  five  horfes  at  15/.  each 
Tear  and  wear  of  ditto,  and  accidents,  2/.  each 

7) 

O 

O 

per  annum  B 

10 

0 

0 

126 

O 

0 

Annual  expence  of  Angus  farmer 

52 

0 

0 

Yearly  difference  againft  Gloucefterfhire  farmer 

74 

0 

0 

It  is  fta'ted,  that  if  thefe  men  and  horfes  were  employed 
in  ploughing  the  whole  year,  and  that  they  ploughed  an 
acre  a-day,  they  would  each  have  ploughed  3 13  acres  in  the 
courfe  of  the  year.  The  expence  to  the  Gloucefterfhire 
farmer  would  be  8j.  each  acre,  while  the  Angus  farmer 
would  have  the  fame  extent  of  labour  performed  at  about 
3r.  4 d.  per  acre.  There  is  alfo  as  great  a difference  in  the 
expence  of  thrafhing  grain.  Since  the  introdudlioH  of 
thrafhing-machines  in  Scotland,  the  grain  can  be  feparated 
from  the  ftraw  upwards  of  30  per  Levi,  cheaper,  and  to  better 
purpefe,  than  is  to  be  done  in  England  by  manual  labour. 
This  comparifon  might  be  made  to  include  other  operations, 
which  are  more  or  lefs  expenfive  to  perforin,  in  confequence 
of  the  peculiar  cuftoms  and  practices  of  particular  diilricts. 
But  all  that  is  propofed  here  is  to  give  an  idea  of  the  proper 
mode  of  calculating  the  expence  of  agricultural  labour,  and 
an  inflance  or  two  of  the  Saving  which  every  farmer  has  in 
his  power  to  make,  by  ufing  well-conftrudled  implements- of 
hufbandry,  and  performing  the  various  operations  with  as 
few  men  and  horfes  as  poffible. 

It  is  added,  that  the  Scarcity  of  farm-fervants  and  day- 
labourers  has  of  late  been  confiderably  felt  in  many  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  and  feems  to  be  gradually  increafing.  The 
principal  caufes  to  which  this  evil  is  to  be  aferibed  are,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  above  writer,  the  inclofure  bills  in  Eng- 
land, the  enlarging  or  engroffing  farms  in  both  kingdoms, 
and  the  general  increafe  of  commerce  and  manufactures. 
But  a more  ferious  and  certain  caufe  of  this  evil  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  the  conftant  ftate  of  warfare  in  which  this 
country  has  been  engaged  for  almoft  the  whole  of  the  laft 
half  century.  The  deficiency  of  labourers  is  an  evil  of  fo 
ferious  a nature,  (from  whatever  caufe  it  has  originated,) 
as  ought  to  induce  proprietors  and  farmers  of  all  descrip- 
tions to  adopt  fuch  meafures  as  appear  moll  proper  for  in- 
furing  a future  and  more  abundant  fupply.  That  which 
feems  the  mod  likely  to  effeft  this  defiral  le  objeft  with  the 
greateft  certainty  is  the  building  of  cottages  on  every  farm, 
in  numbers  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  hands  neceffary  for 
its  cultivation.  Experience  lias  proved  that  cottages  are 
the  beft  nurferies  for  ufeful  farm-fervants  and  labourers  ; 
and  while  nothing  would  tend  fo  fpeedily  or  fo  cffcCluallv  to 
fupply  this  defect  as  affording  the  labouring  clafs  of  the 
people  the  means  of  living  comfortably  in  the  country,  it 
would  alfo  be  the  means,  in  a great  degree,  of  iilencifig  the 
riling  clamour  againft  enlarging  or  engroffing  farms.  In 
this  view  it  is  fuggefted,  that  a tax  on  every  proprietor  and 
fanner  in  Great  Britain,  who  had  not  as  many  cottages 
erefted  and  inhabited,  in  a limited  time,  as  there  were 
ploughmen  required  for  the  cultivation  of  the  farm  ; or  one 
cottage  for  every  certain  number  of  acres.  Such  a tax,  if 
impofed  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  increafing  the  population 
8 of 
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of  the  country,  and  thereby  keeping  the  price  of  all  kinds 
of  labour  moderate',  could  not  fail  in  time,  it  is  fuppofed,  to 
have  the  wifhed-for  effetl. 

However,  it  is  obferved  alfo,  that  the  practice  of  joining 
two  or  three,  fometimes  half  a dozen,  fmall  farms  in  one,  and 
the  confequent  demolition  of  the  cottages,  has  had  the  ef- 
fed!  of  bringing  about  a great  alteration,  in  many  counties, 
in  the  defeription  of  fervants  employed  in  hulbandry  : as, 
indcad  of  employing  married  men  living  in  cottages  con- 
tiguous to  the  farm,  and  paying  them  partly  in  neceffaries 
of  life,  young  men,  brought  up  in  towns  or  villages,  are  em- 
ployed, and  their  wages  paid  wholly  in  money, — from  which 
many  bad  confequences  proceed.  From  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  by  employing  married  men,  who  have  families  re- 
dding on  fome  detached  part  of  the  farm,  as  ploughmen, 
as  well  as  from  the  acknowledged  fearcity  of  labourers,  may, 
it  is  fuppofed,  be  inferred  the  propriety  and  even  neceffity 
of  improving,  by  every  proper  means,  the  lituation  of  the 
peafantry.  The  labourer’s  fituation  would  be  much  im- 
proved, were  his  employers  to  revert  to  the  old  pradlice  of 
paying  him  a great  part  of  his  wages  in  the  necelfary  articles 
of  provifions  : he  would  then  be  prevented  from  the  neceffity 
ol  having  recourfe,  for  every  article  he  requires,  to  thofe 
worfe  than  pawn-brokers,  the  keepers  of  little  paltry 
chandler’s  (hops ; a fet  of  people  who,  without  remorfe,  ap- 
propriate to  thcmfelvcs,  under  the  name  of  a reafonable 
profit,  a great  proportion  of  the  hard-earned  wages  of  the 
laborious  peafant.  And  next  to  getting  the  great  article  of 
provifions  on  reafonable  terms,  the  allowing  every  cottager 
the  means  of  keeping  a cow,  and  of  planting  a reafonable 
quantity  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  would  tend,  more 
than  any  other  circumlfance,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  to  his 
happinefs  and  comfort ; as  it  would  enable  him  to  procure  a 
confiderable  fiiare  of  the  fuftenance  of  his  family,  without 
the  expend’ture  of  money,  or  the  rifle  of  impofition.  It 
would  alfo,  it  is  imagined,  be  a great  fpring  to  the  indullry 
of  the  labourer,  to  fet  him  all  his  labour  by  the  great,  or 
piece.  He  would  be  induced  to  labour  with  more  Itedfall- 
nels  and  perlevcrance,  when  he  was  fatisfied  that  it  was  in 
h;s  power  to  apply  the  fruits  of  his  extraordinary  exertions 
to  the  benefit  of  his  family.  And,  ladly,  to  encourage,  by 
every  proper  means,  the  eftablifhment  of  friendly  Societies 
among  the  labouring  clafs  of  people,  as  a means  of  provifion 
again!!  accidents,  iieknefs,  and  old  age. 

Farm  labourers,  Mr.  Marfhall  thinks,  as  being  the  mod 
valuable  clafs  of  men  that  a populous  country  pofiefics, 
(hould  have  every  comfort  provided  for  them  that  is  com- 
patible with  their  fituation,  and  conformable  to  the  general 
filtered  of  the  community : — that  their  wages  ought  to  be 
every  where,  and  at  all  times,  fufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  thetnfelves  and  families  while  in  health,  with  a furplus  to 
provide  again!!  the  day  of  ficknefs,  without  their  being 
under  the  debafir.g  neceffity  of  making  application  to  their 
neighbours  for  relief.  Perlons  fo  eflentially  ufeful  to  fociety 
fhould  not  merely  fupport  exilfence,  but  have  the  comforts 
of  wholefome  habitations,  with  fufficient  fpaces  of  ground 
to  furnilfi  them  and  their  families  with  changes  of  proper 
vegetable  food,  without  much  expence.  It  is,  after  all, 
this  clafs  of  men  that  conditutes  the  great  bafis  or  prop  of  a 
country. 

Labourers  confpiring  together  concerning  their  work  or 
wages,  fhall  forfeit  ic/.  for  the  fird  offence,  2C /.  for  the 
fecond,  &c.  and  if  not  paid,  to  be  fet  on  the  pillory. 
(Stat.  i Sc  3 Edw.  VI.  cap.  15.)  Judices  of  peace,  and 
dewards  of  leets,  &c.  have  power  to  hear  and  determine 
complaints  relating  to  non-payment  of  labourers’  wages. 
(4  Ldw.  IV’.  cap.  1.  20  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  31  Geo.  II.  c.  1 1.) 


And  labourers  taking  work  by  the  great,  and  leaving  the 
fame  unfinifhed,  utileis  for  non-payment  of  wages,  or  when 
they  are  employed  in  the  king’s  ierviee,  &c.  are  to  fuller 
one  month’s  imprifonment,  and  forfeit  gl.  The  wages  of 
labourers  are  to  be  yearly  adeHed  for  every  county,  by  the 
fheriff  and  judices  of  peace,  in  the  Eader  feifions  ; and  in 
corporations  by  the  head  officers,  under  penalties.  (5  Eli/, 
cap.  4.)  And  the  fheriff  is  to  caufe  the  faid  rates  and  affefl* 
ments  of  wages  to  be  proclaimed.  (1  Jac.  I.  cap.  6.)  All 
perfons  fit  for  labour  fhall  be  compelled  to  ferve  by  the 
day,  in  the  time  of  hay  or  corn  harvef!  ; and  labourers  in 
harveft  time  may  go  to  other  counties,  having  tellimonials. 
From  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  September, 
labourers  are  to  work  from  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  till 
feven  or  eight  at  night,  being  allowed  two  hours  for  break- 
fad  and  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  deeping  in  the  three 
hot  months;  and  all  the  red  of  the  year  from  twilight,  to 
twilight,  excepting  an  hour  and  a half  for  brealcfaft  and 
dinner,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  one  penny  for  every  hour’s  ab- 
fence.  (5  Eliz.  c.  4.)  By  Hat.  6 Geo.  III.  c.  25.  artifi- 
cers, labourers,  and  other  perfons,  abfenting  themfelves 
from  the  fervice  of  their  employers,  before  the  expiration 
of  the  term  contradled  for,  fhall  be  punifhed  by  imprifon- 
ment, for  not  lefs  than  one  month,  nor  more  than  three.  If 
any  labourer  fhall  make  an  aflault  upon  his  mader,  he  fhall 
fuffer  as  a fervant  making  fuch  afiault.  (5  Eliz.  c.  4.)  See 
Manufacturers  and  Servants. 

LABOUREUR,  John  le,  in  Biography,  was  born,  in 
1623,  at  Montmorenci,  near  Paris.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  difplayed  a turn  for  hidorical  refearches  by  publifhing 
“ An  Account  of  the  Tombs  in  the  Church  of  the  Celeflincs 
at  Paris,  with  brief  Memoirs  of  the  Perfons  entombed 
which  was  very  well  received.  Li  1644,  lie  was  at  court, 
in  the  charadler  of  gentleman  in  waiting,  when  he  was  fent 
into  Poland,  with  the  marfhallefs  of  Guebriant,  on  a million 
to  Ladiflaus  IV.  to  whom  the  duchefs  of  Nevers  was  con- 
tradled.  After  his  return  he  publifhed  a narrative  of  this 
embafly.  He  next  entered  into  the  ecclefialiical  profeffion, 
and  was  made  almonef  to  the  king,  and  prior  of  Juvigne, 
and  in  1664  he  was  created  commander  of  the  order  of  St. 
Michael,  and  appointed  almoner  to  the  king.  He  wrote 
the  “ Hidory  of  the  Marfhal  de  Guebriant and  he  was 
editor  of  a new  impreffion  of  the  “ Memoirs  of  Michael  de 
Cadelnau,’’  with  feveral  genealogical  hidories,  in  three  vols. 
folio,  1731  : this  performance  is  reckoned  to  throw  much 
light  upon  feveral  parts  of  French  hidory  ; “ Hidory  of 
King  Charles  VI.  tranflated  from  the  Latin  of  a MS. 
in  the  Library  of  de  Thou,”  two  vols.  tolio  ; “ A Trea- 
tife  on  the  Origin  of  Coats  of  Arms.’’  He  left  many 
MSS.  among  which  is  “ A Hiilory  of  the  Peerage,” 
Moreri. 

LABOURSOME,  among  Seamen , implies  a violent 
rolling  or  pitching  motion  of  a (hip  at  fea,  by  which  the 
mads  and  even  the  hull  are  in  great  danger.  By  pitching  fud- 
denly  the  mads  are  likely  to  be  carried  away,  and  by  the 
heavy  rolling  motion  the  mads  drain  upon  the  (hrouds,  and, 
confequently,  upon  the  fides,  with  an  effort  which  increafes 
as  the  fine  of  their  obliquity,  and  the  continued  agitation  of 
the  veffel  gradually  loofens  her  joints,  and  makes  her  extreme- 
ly leaky. 

LABRADOR,  in  Geography,  an  extenfiye  country  of 
North  America,  fo  called  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  fird  dif- 
covered  its  coad,  comprehended  in  New  Britain.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Hudfon’s  flrait,  on  the  S.  by  part 
of  Lower  Canada  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  W. 
by  Hudfon’s  bay,  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  ocean  and  Davis’s 
draits,  and  on  the  E-  by  the  drafts  of  Bellide  and  the  gulf 
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of  St.  Lawrence.  The  extent  of  this  country  has  been  but 
imperfe&ly  afcertained  : for  our  knowledge  of  the  eaftern 
coaft  and  of  its  inhabitants,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  lieu- 
tenant Roger  Curtis,  from  whofi  papers  extradls  were  made 
and  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  1774,  by  the 
honourable  Daines  Barrington  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  64.  part  2.) 
and  to  Mr.  Cartwright,  who  reflded,  at  different  intervals, 
for  fixteen  years,  in  this  defolate  country,  and  whofe  account 
of  it  was  publifhed  at  Newark  in  1792.  But  the  know- 
ledge thus  obtained  principally  relates  to  the  coaft  ; for  the 
inland  territory  remains  Hill  unexplored.  Thefe  writers 
concur  in  reprefenting  the  face  of  the  country,  as  far  as 
they  could  difcover  it,  not  only  hilly,  but  mountainous  ; 
fome  of  the  mountains  being  of  a confiderable  elevation. 
From  the  fea  the  fouth  coait  feemed  to  be  fertile  and  to  be 
covered  with  a degree  of  verdure  ; but  the  foil,  on  exami- 
nation, was  poor,  and  the  verdure  was  that  of  coarfe  plants, 
which  might  ferve  for  deer  and  goats,  but  was  not  proper 
for  horfes,  kine,  or  flieep.  To  the  improvement  even  of 
this  part,  the  depredations  of  the  bears  and  wolves  furnifh 
a formidable  impediment ; and  the  cattle,  on  account  of  the 
•feverity  of  the  climate,  muft  be  houfed  for  nine  months  in 
the  year.  The  whole  of  the  eaft  coafl  exhibits  a very  barren 
appearance  : the  mountains  riling  fuddenly  out  of  the  fea 
and  being  compofed  of  rocks,  which  are  thinly  covered  Avith 
black  peat  earth,  that  produce  Hunted  fpruces  and  a few 
other  plants  The  adjacent  fea,  however,  the  rivers  and  lakes, 
which  are  numerous,  abound'  with  filh,  fowl,  and  amphibi- 
ous animals.  Springs  are  rare,  and  the  water  is  chiefly  fup- 
plied  by  melted  fnow  ; neverthelefs,  it  is  wholefome,  and 
thofe  fwelled  throats  which  frequently  occur  in  the  Alpine 
regi6ns  of  Europe  and  Afla,  are  unknown  in  this  country. 
On  the  coait  are  feveral  fpacious  and  fafe  harbours  ; and  at 
a fmall  diltance,  and  within  its  capacious  bays,  there  are 
thoufands  of  iflands  of  different  fizes,  on  which  eider-ducks 
.breed  in  large  flocks,  and  which  are  Hocked  with  a multi- 
tude of  fea-fowl.  On  fome  of  the  larger  ifles  there  are  deer, 
foxes,  and  hares.  All  kinds  of  filh,  belonging  to  the  Arc- 
tic feas,  abound  on  this  coaH  ; and  the  rivers  are  frequented 
,by  falmon  and  fea-trout,  pike,  barbel,  river-trout,  eels. 
Bud  other  kinds.  At  a fmall  diltance  from  the  coaff  in  the 
inland  territory,  the  air  is  milder  5 the  foil  is  more  fertile, 
and  trees,  fome  of  which  are  of  a large  lize,  are  more  nu- 
merous. The  ground  is  covered  with  fpruces  and  firs, 
with  an  intermixture  of  larches,  birch,  and  afpens,  particu- 
larly near  the  Ihores  of  the  bays,  rivers,  brooks,  and  ponds, 
where  alone  they  arrive  at  any  degree  of  perfection.  Other 
trees  are  mere  Ihrubs,  and  they  are  the  alder,  ofier,  dog- 
berry,  pears,  currants,  rafpberries,  and  a few  others.  The 
fruits  confilt  of  various  kinds  of  berries,  viz.  currants,  rafp- 
berries, partridge-berries,  cranberries,  apples,  pears,  whor- 
tle -berries,  and  a fmall  berry,  the  plant  of  which  refembles 
the  ffrawberry,  each  producing  only  a fingle  fruit,  of  a 
bright  pink  colour,  granulated  like  a mulberry,  and  having 
a delicate  flavour.  The  vegetables  fit  for  food  are  wild 
celery,  fcurvy  grafs,  the  young  leaves  of  the  ofier  and  of 
the  ground  whortle-berry,  Indian  fallad,  red  docks,  and  an 
Alpine  plant,  of  which  the  rein-deer  are  very  fond.  The 
foil,  though  of  a light  kind,  is  not  deflitute  of  clay ; no 
ores,  except  thofe  of  iron,  have  been  difcovered  5 but  thefe 
are  plentiful.  White  fpar  is  common,  aud  feveral  famples 
of  that  called  Labrador  fpar,  have  begn  picked  up  by  the 
pfquimaux.  The  birds  of  the  country  are  the  white- 
tailed eagle,  falcons,  hawks,  and  owls  of  various  kinds, 
the  raven,  white  groufe,  ptarmigan,  fpruce  game,  whiflling 
.curlew,  grey  plover,  various  fpecies  of  fandpiper,  and  other 


waders,  geefe,  ducks  of  various  forts,  (hags,  gulls,  di- 
vers, fwallows,  martins,  fome  few  fpecies  of  fmall  birds, 
fnipes  and  doves,  the  two  lafl  being  very  fcarce.  The 
beafls  are  white  and  black  bears,  rein-deer,  wolves,  wolve- 
rines, various  fpecies  of  foxes,  martens,  lynxes,  otters, 
mink,  beavers,  mufquafh,  raccoons,  hares,  rabbits,  and 
moles,  and  probably  other  kinds.  The  climate,  though  fe- 
vere,  is  falubrious  ; there  is  little  appearance  of  fumtner  till 
about  the  middle  of  July,  and  in  September  winter  indicate* 
its  approach,  fo  that  this  latter  feafon  is  long  and  the  cold 
is  fevere.  In  fummer  the  heat  is  fometimes  unpleafant,  and 
in  that  feafon  the  weather  is  very  moderate,  and  remarkably 
ferene,  without  thofe  fogs  which  are  more  prevalent  in  New. 
foundland,  and  thofe  violent  gales  of  wind,  to  which  fome 
other  parts  of  the  globe  are  fubjeft.  At  this  feafon,  the 
mofquitoes  and  fand-flies,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  in- 
tolerably troublefome.  The  winters  are  faid  to  be  lefs  fevere 
than  formerly.  The  greatefl  heat  obferved  at  Nain  (N.lat. 
57°)  in  the  year  1780,  Was  84%  and  this  was  in  July;  the 
greatefl  cold  in  1779  was  — 36°.  On  the  fea-coafl  it  is  much 
cooler  than  farther  inland,  more  efpecially  when  the  wind 
blows  from  the  ocean,  on  account  of  the  immenfe  quantities 
of  ice  that  are  contiguous  to  the  coafl ; and  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  iflands  already  mentioned,  render  the  naviga- 
tion dangerous.  Thefe  fhoals  of  ice  fet  in  from  the  north 
in  fpring  and  fummer.  It  is  not  an  unknown  phenomenon 
in  thefe  northern  and  colder  climates,  that  leveral  beafls, 
and  fome  of  the  birds,  change  their  colour  with  the  feafons. 
In  the  winter,  the  prevalent  colour  is  white  ; and  againft  the 
rigour  of  the  cold,  moil  animals  are  furniihed  by  the  order 
of  providence  with  a defence.  The  quadrupeds  are  clothed 
with  a longer  thicker  hair,  or  fur ; and  the  birds  have  a 
fofter  down  and  feathers  of  a clofer  contexture  than  thofe 
of  milder  countries. 

On  the  coaft  of  this  defolate  country  there  were  only  a 
few  fa&ories,  till  the  Moravian  clergy  formed  fmall  fettle- 
merits,  particularly  at  Nain,  about  the  year  1764.  Upon 
barren  rocks,  covered  with  fnow  for  more  than  half  the  year, 
and  where  the  winters  are  fo  rigorous,  and  of  fuch  long  con- 
tinuance, we  cannot  expeft  to  find  that  the  inhabitants  are 
very  numerous.  The  native  inhabitants  of  this  country  are 
mountaineers  and  Efquimaux,  between  whom  there  fubfifts 
an  invincible  averfion.  The  mountaineers  inhabit  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  the  country,  towards  the  north,  and  with  re- 
fpeft  to  colour  referable  our  gypfies,  which  is  probably  ac- 
quired by  their  being  expofed  to  the  weather,  and  to  the 
fmoke  of  their  wigwams.  They  are  of  a robuft  conftitution, 
though  their  limbs  are  fmall,  and  their  frame  is  well  adapted 
to  the  rocky  country,  which  they  are  continually  traverling. 
They  have  no  hair  except  on  the  head  ; and  for  many  years 
they  have  dreffed  their  food,  which  they  boil  to  a jelly, 
whereas  the  other  Indians  eat  every  thing  raw.  They  chief, 
ly  fubfift  on  rein-deer,  which  they  are  very  dextrous  in  killing. 
They  alfo  kill  foxes,  martens,  and  beavers.  As  they  live 
a wandering  kind  of  life,  they  never  build  houfes  ; hut  they 
conftruft  a kind  of  tents,  covered  with  deer-lkins  and  birch, 
and  called  wigwams  ; the  (kins  which  they  ufe  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  as  well  as  for  clothes,  are  tainted  in  order  to  take  off 
the  hair,  then  wafhed  in  a lather  of  brains  and  water,  and 
afterwrards  well  dried  and  well  rubbed  ; but  for  winter  ufe 
they  have  jackets  of  beaver,  or  deer-fkins,  with  the  hair  on. 
They  traverfe  the  country  by  the  afliftance  of  canoes  in  the 
fummer ; and  of  rackets,  or  fnow- (hoes,  in  the  winter. 
Their  canoes  are  covered  with  the  rind  of  birch  ; and  though 
they  are  fo  light  as  to  be  eafily  carried,  they  are  large 
enough  to  contain  a whole  family,  and  the  materials  of  their 
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traffic.  By  means  of  the  numerous  ponds  which  are  found 
in  this  country,  they  thus  convey  themfelves  to  a great  dif- 
tance  in  a Ihort  time  ; travelling  by  water  or  by  land,ras  cir- 
cumftances  require.  They  bear  fatigue  with  incredible  re- 
folution  and  patience  ; and  will  travel  tw®  days  fucccffively, 
without  taking  any  fort  of  nouriffiment.  They  are  efteemed 
an  induftrious  tribe  ; and  for  many  years  they  had  been 
known  to  the  French  traders.  Their  chief  employment  is 
to  procure  fur,  and  the  necefTaries  of  life  ; they  are  very  illi- 
terate, but  generally  good-natured,  and  faid  to  be  lefs  fero- 
cious than  other  Indians  ; and  this  foftnefs  of  manners  they 
have  probably  acquired  by  their  long  intercourfe  with  Euro- 
peans. They  come  every  year  to  trade  with  the  Canada 
merchants,  who  have  feal  filheries  on  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
coait,  and  they  bear  the  character  of  juft  dealers,  fays  Cur- 
tis, though  Cartwright  charges  them  with  a pronenefs  to 
theft.  They  are,  without  doubt,  immoderately  fond  of  fpi- 
rits,  for  which,  blanketing,  fire-arms,  and  ammunition, 
they  truck  the  greateft  part  of  their  furs.  With  regard  to 
religion,  they  profefs  themfelves  Roman  Catholics  ; but 
know  no  more  of  it  than  merely  to  repeat  a prayer  or 
two,  count  their  beads,  and  fee  a prieft  whenever  tliev  go 
to  Quebec.  It  is  their  cuftom,  fays  Curtis,  to  deftroy 
tlie  aged  and  decrepid,  when  they  become  ufelefs  to 
the  fociety,  and  burthenfome  to  themfelves.  This  praflice 
they  vindicate  from  their  mode  of  life  ; alleging  that  thofe 
who  are  unable  to  procure  neceffaries,  Ihould  not  live  merely 
to  confume  them. 

The  Efquimaux  (fee  that  article!  who  inhabit  the  northern 
part  of  Labrador,  are  indifputably  Greenlanders.  They 
are  of  a deep-tawny,  or  rather  copper-coloured  complexion  ; 
they  are  inferior  in  fize  to  the  generality  of  Europeans,  and 
there  are  but  few  of  them  who  are  of  a good  ftature.  They 
are  flat-vifaged,  and  have  Ihort  nofes  ; their  hair  is  black  and 
▼cry  coarfe  ; their  hands  and  feet  are  remarkably  fmall.  The 
women  load  their  heads  with  large  firings  of  beads,  which 
they  fallen  to  their  hair  above  their  ears  ; and  they  are  fond 
of  a hoop  of  bright  brafs,  which  they  wear  as  a coronet. 
Their  drefs  is  entirely  of  (kins  ; and  confifts  of  a fort  of 
hooded  dofe  fhirt,  breeches,  {lockings,  and  boots.  The 
drefs  of  the  different  fexes  is  the  fame,  except  that  the  women 
wear  very  large  boots,  and  their  upper  garment  is  orna- 
mented with  a tail.  In  the  boots  they  occafionally  place 
their  children  ; but  the  youngeft  is  always  carried  at  their 
back,  in  the  hood  of  their  jacket.  They  have  no  fort  of 
bread,  but  live  chiefly  on  the  flelh  of  feal,  deer,  fifli,  and 
birds.  In  the  winter  they  live  in  houfes,  or  rather  caverns, 
which  are  funk  in  the  earth.  In  the  fummer  they  occupy 
tents,  made  circular  with  poles,  and  covered  with  fkins. 
They  have  no  fort  of  beverage  among  them  except  water, 
and  are  not  fond  of  fpirituous  liquors.  They  feem  to  have 
no  fort  of  religion,  nor  to  have  any  object  of  adoration 
among  them.  They  have  no  kind  of  government  ; and 
no  man  is  fuperior  to  another,  but  as  he  excels  in  ftrength 
or  in  courage,  and  in  having  the  greateft  number  of 
wives  and  children.  They  have  no  marriage  ceremony  ; a 
wife  is  confidered  as  property  ; and  a hulband  lends  one  of 
his  wives  to  a friend.  The  women  marry  young.  The  men 
are  extremely  indolent,  and  the  women  are  mere  drudges,  do- 
ing every  thing  except  procuring  food.  They  few  with  the 
finews  oi  deer,  and  their  needle-work  is  very  neat.  They 
have  few  difeafes,  and  are  consequently  without  phyficians  ; 
but  they  imagine,  that  tying  to  their  neck  or  wrifts  the  par- 
ticular part  of  fome  filh  or  animal,  according  to  the  com- 
plaint, will  effedl  a cure.  They  have  never  been  vifited 
with  the  fmall-pox.  Thefe  Indians  cannot  reckon  numeri- 
cally beyond  fix  ; and  their  compound  numbers  reach  no  far- 
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ther  than  21  ; every  thing  beyond  this  is  a multitude. 
Their  dread  of  the  mountaineers  makes  them  live  always  upon 
the  fea-lhores.  Their  canoes  are  extremely  long  in  propor- 
tion to  their  breadth,  being  upwards  of  20  feet  by  two,  and 
contain  only  one  perfon  ; they  are  covered  with  Ikins,  and 
extremely  light,  fo  that  they  are  eafily  overfet,  and  yet  there 
is  not  one  among  thefe  people  who  can  fwim.  They  navi- 
gate their  fhallops  without  a compafs,  in  the  thickeft  fogs, 
and  are  very  good  coafters.  Their  dogs,  of  which  they 
have  a great  number,  ferve  as  a guard,  and  as  food : their 
fkins  fupply  them  with  clothing  ; and  in  winter  they  draw 
their  fledges.  They  cannot  bark,  but  make  a moll  hideous 
howl ; they  are  large,  and  have  a head  like  a fox,  whereas 
the  dogs  of  the  mountaineers  are  very  fmall.  The  weapons 
of  thefe  Indians  are  the  dart,  and  the  bow  and  arrow,  but 
they  are  not  very  expert  in  the  ufe  of  either.  Their  number 
cannot  be  accurately  afeertained  ; Mr.  Curtis  made  fome  at- 
tempt for  this  purpofe  by  counting  the  number  belonging  to 
each  tribe,  eftimated  by  the  number  of  boats,  and  by  that 
of  the  men,  women,  and  children  belonging  to'  each  boat  ; 
eftimating  them  in  this  way,  he  reckons  their  number  to  be 
1623.  Mr.  Cartwright  fays,  that  thefe  Efquimaux  were  the 
bell  tempered  people  he  ever  met  with,  and  the  moll  docile  ; 
nor,  as  he  fays,  is  there  a nation  under  the  fun  with  which 
he  would  trull  his  perfon  and  property  in  preference  to  them  ; 
although  till  within  thefe  few  years  they  were  never  known 
to  have  any  intercourfe  with  Europeans,  without  committing 
theft  or  murder,  and  generally  both. 

The  bulinefs  carried  on  by  the  Englilh  with  Labrador  is 
the  fame  with  that  on  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland.  The 
exports  are  cod-filh,  falmon,  oil,  whalebone,  and  furs  ; but 
the  latter  are  much  better  than  any  of  the  fame  kind  obtained 
upon  that  ifland,  nor  do  few  parts  of  the  world  produce 
better.  N.  lat.  50  30'  to  6 2 30'.  W.  long.  53-  30'  to  ’ 
78’ 30. 

Labrador  Lake.  Sec  St.  Peter’s  Lake. 

Labrador  Spar,  in  Mineralogy.  See  Feldspar. 

Labrador  Stone.  See  Feldspar. 

Labrador  Tea,  in  Gardening,  the  common  name  of 
an  evergreen  plant  of  the  more  hardy  kind.  See  Le- 
dum. 

LABRISULCIUM,  a term  in  Surgery,  derived  from 
labrum,  or  labium,  a lip,  and  fulcus,  a deep  fore,  and  fignifying 
fometimes  a chap  of  the  lip  ; but  frequently  the  difeafe  well 
known  under  the  appellation  of  the  cancrum  or  gangraena 
oris.  See  Gangrjena  Oris. 

LABRIT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Landes,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridl  of  Mont-de-Marfan.  The  place  contains  584,  and 
the  canton  44M  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  497^  kilio- 
metres,  in  nine  communes. 

LABRUS,  in  Ichthyology , a genus  of  the  thoracic  order. 
This  tribe  of  fifties  is  extremely  numerous,  and  comprehends 
many  fpecies  of  peculiar  beauty  and  variety  both  in  form 
and  colours  ; their  general  afpecl  is  rather  more  diftinguilhed 
for  elegance  than  fingularity,  but  the  diverfity  of  thofe 
brilliant  tints  with  which  nature  has  embellilhed  them  is  al- 
moft  endlcfs.  We  are  little  acquainted  with  their  manners  of 
life  ; fuch  as  have  occurred  to  our  own  obfervation  appear 
to  be  thofe  of  the  natural  inhabitants  of  the  marine  element ; 
fome  delight  to  relide  in  the  fhallow6  and  rocky  bottoms  of  the 
fea  contiguous  to  the  boldeft  fliores,  but  the  far  greater  por- 
tion of  the  fpecies  arc  fo  widely  difperfed  through  the  im- 
meniity  of  feas  as  to  rarely  occur  to  notice  ; and  lew,  or  in- 
deed fcarcely  any,  are  known  in  the  regular  filheries  in  any 
part  of  the  globe.  The  flelh  of  thofe  occafionally  introduced 
for  tbe  table  are  of  an  agreeable  and  excellent  flavour,  fuch 
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HSthe  “old  wife,”  and  fome  others.  The  fmailer  kinds  are 
* fed  chiefly  by  the  fiffiermen  as  bait. 

The  confufion  prevalent  among  authors  refpefting  this 
family  of  iifhes  is  inconceivably  great  ; a circumilance  the 
more  remarkable  in  our  ideas,  fince  the  obvious  character  of 
the  genus  does  not  appear  ambiguous.  The  confufion  arifes 
from  that  want  of  precifion  in  the  definition  of  the  true  cha- 
rafter  which  is  too  perceptible  in  the  writings  of  ichthyolo- 
o-ifls  in  the  early  part  of  the  laft  century,  and  which  led  them 
to  admit  indiferiminately  with  the  Labri  many  kinds  that 
ought  not  to  have  been  included  in  the  fame  genus.  Some 
of  thefe  errors  have  been  progreffively  dete&ed  and  amended 
by  referring  the  fillies  improperly  claffed  as  Labri  to  other 
genera.  But  for  others  apparently  not  lefs  exceptionable, 
we  mull  place  our  trull  in  their  deferiptions  only,  the  objects 
deferibed  being  unattainable  ; and  while  this  uncertainty  con- 
tinues, it  will  be  concluded  the  whole  of  the  prefumed 
fpecies  of  Labrus  can  never  be  reduced  to  very  fatisfadtory 
order. 

On  a retrofpedlive  view  we  need  not  perhaps  refer  beyond 
the  loth  edition  of  the  Linnaean  “ Syftema  Naturae  in 
this  we  find  the  genus  Labrus  with  the  following  eflential 
charadter.  Teeth  acute  ; gill  membrane  with  fix  rays,  and 
the  covers  fcaly  ; and  the  dorfal  fin  with  a filiform  fkin  ex- 
tending beyond  the  end  of  the  pofterior  rays.  This  is  the 
Linnaean  charadter  in  its  lateft  ilate  of  improvement,  ex- 
cepting only  that  it  is  added,  with  a laudable  degree  of  cau- 
tion, that  the  two  genera  Labrus  and  Sparus  are  fo  clofely 
allied,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  difeinguilh  them  : “ Labri  et 
Spari  genera  ob  affinitatem  etiamnum  difficilius  diftinguun- 
tur.”  Linnseus  deferibes  altogether  about  forty  fpecies, 
fome  of  which  had  been  deferibed  in  his  former  works  as  of 
the  Labrus,  Sparus,  and  Sciaena  genera,  and  for  thefe,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  new  kinds  in  Muf.  Ad.  Fr.  he  flood 
indebted  to  the  labours  of  his  friend  Artedi,  or  to  thofe  of 
Gronovius,  Ray,  and  Catefhy,  by  whom  fome  were  called 
Labri  and  others  Spari. 

Gmelin  endeavoured  to  amend  the  eflential  character  of 
Labrus  by  rendering  it  more  comprehenfive,  and  for  this 
reafon  adds  to  the  charadter  before -mentioned  that  the  lips 
are  limple  ; the  pedtoral  fins  pointed,  and  the  lateral  line 
flraight.  Still  this  was  found  infufficient,  and  is,  in  our 
ideas,  confefledly  inferior  to  the  very  excellent  and  concife 
charadter  by  which  Bloch  diflinguilhes  the  genus,  namely, 
the  lips  large,  the  upper  one  double  and  extenfile : the 
genus  pofiefles  other  characters,  but  this  is  the  molt  material. 
Another  attentive  obferver  of  nature,  Monf.  Commerfon, 
has  offered  fome  improvements  in  the  inftitution  of  the  genus 
Labrus,  and  has  added  to  the  genus  many  new  fpecies. 
One  of  the  lateft  and  moil  copious  writers  on  this  fubjedt 
however  remains  to  be  noticed,  namely,  count  Lacepede,  a 
naturalift  who  undertook  the  talk  of  reforming  the  whole 
fyftem  of  claffification,  and  one  to  whom  fcience  is  indebted 
in  a great  meaiure  for  the  number  of  new  fpecies  introduced 
of  late  vears  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world. 

To  the  Linnaean  natural:!!:,  the  arrangement  propofed  by 
Lacepede  will  rather,  we  apprehend,  appear  an  innovation, 
than  improvement.  In  this  refpedt,  confidering  the  very 
concife  view  the  limits  of  our  article  will  allow  us  to  take  of 
this  fubjedt,  we  are  not  dilpofcd  to  exercife  much  critical 
remark,  or  we  conceive  it  would  not  be  impoffible  to  afeer- 
tain  that  it  partakes  of  the  character  both  of  improvement 
and  innovation.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  the  Linnaean  de- 
finition, rh  nigh  extremely  ufeful,  is  inadequate,  and  that  the 
character  affirmed  by  Bloch,  though  itill  more  concife,  is  bet- 
ter. We  allow,  moreover,  the  neceffity  of  reformation  ; 
many  of  the  Linnaean  Labri  belong  to  other  genera,  and 


there  are,  befides,  fpecies  more  recently  referred  to  the  genus 
Labrus  which  rather  conllitute  new  genera.  Hence  the  ne- 
ceffity of  forming  a larger  number  of  genera,  by  dividing  the 
Labri,  is  admitted ; but  in  allowing  this,  it  itill  remains  a 
queftion,  whether  Lacepede  has  not  fallen  into  a greater  error 
than  that  he  endeavours  to  reform  ; for  in-llead  of  permitting 
them  to  remain  in  a fingie  genus,  he  conftitutes  no  lefs  than 
feven  new  genera  of  the  Labri,  and  their  immediate  depen- 
dencies. In  extenuation,  it  may  be  indeed  obferved,  in  the 
language  of  one  of  his  continental  admirers,  “ this  intelligent 
writer  found  the  genus  (Labre)  fo  vitiated,  that  he  was 
under  the  neceffity  of  forming  fo  many  new  genera.  This 
increafe  of  genera  might  feem  to  have  diminifhed  the  number 
of  fpecies  in  the  Labres  to  a trifling  amount,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  the  introduction  of  the  new  kinds  very  recently  dif- 
covcred,  they  are  again  advanced  to  the  number  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  fpecies.” 

The  genera  into  which  Lacepede  divides  the  Labrus  of 
Linnaeus,  and  other  authors,  are  Labkus,  Hiatula,  Os- 
phronemus,  Cheilinus,  Lutjanus,  Trichopoous,  and 
Cheilodipterus. 

Labrus,  according  to  this  writer,  is  characterized  by 
having  the  upper  lip  extenfile  ; neither  incifive  teeth  nor 
grinders  ; gill-covers  deftitute  of  fpincs  and  denticulations  ; 
dorfal  fin  one,  extending  nearly  from  the  nape  almoft  to  tlie 
tail,  and  compofed  of  rays  terminating  in  a filament.  This 
genus  (which  Lacepede  feparates,  chiefly  according  to  the 
furcated  or  rounded  form  of  the  tail,  into  three  feCtions)  in- 
cludes a great  number  of  the  Linnaean  genus  Sciaena,  as 
the  fpecies  capa,  lepifma,  unimaculata,  gibba,  cinerafcens, 
armata,  and  fufea,  with  many  others ; and,  on  the  contrary,  the 
number  of  Linnaean  Labri  is  lefs  extenfive  than  might  he 
imagined ; it  includes  his  fpecies  lunaris,  venofus,  and  guttatus ; 
but  the  genus  confifts  principally  of  new  fifties. 

Hjatula  is  a genus  eftablifhed  for  one  fpecies  (Labrus 
hiatula)  of  Linnaeus,  which,  being  deftitute  of  any  anal  fin, 
cannot,  fays  Lacepede,  remain  with  the  rclt.  This  iie  calls 
Hiatule  gardenienne. 

OspHKON EMUS  is  a genus  inftituted  by  Commerfon,  from 
whom  it  was  adopted  by  Lacepede.  Its  character  confifts 
in  having  five  or  fix  rays  ill  each  thoracic  fin,  the  firft  of  w hich 
is  a fpine,  and  the  fecond  terminated  by  a long  filament.  This 
genus  contains  or.lv  the  fpecies  Goramy  and  another. 

Ciieilixus  is  a genus  eitablilhed  for  the  reception  of  the 
Linnaean  Labrus  fcarus,  and  a new  fpecies  obferved  by  Com- 
merfon, the  fpecies  triiobe.  The  upper  lip  is  extenfile ; 
gill-covers  deftitute  of  fpines  or  teeth,  and  a fingie  dorfal 
fin. 

Lutjanus  w-as  originally  eftablifhed  by  Bloch,  from 
whom  it  was  adopted  by  Lacepede  ; this  forms  a molt  exten- 
five genus,  and  comprehends  fpecies  from  feveral  of  the  Ln<- 
naean  genera,  as  Perea  fligina,  ftriata,  argentea,  and  nobilis  ; 
Sparus  virginicus,  and  Ciuetodon  araunus,  together  with  the 
Labri  ftriatus,  feina,  lapina,  ramentofus,  ocellatus,  a ci viati- 
cus, See.  Its  character  is,  that  one  or  more  plates  of  the 
gill-covcrs  have  a final!  tooth  ; the  back  a fingie  dorfal  fin, 
and  fometimes  a beard  to  the  jawrs. 

TrichopodUS  includes  part  of  the  Linnxan  Labri  ; 
the  character  confifts  in  having  a fingie  ray  longer  than  the 
body  to  each  of  the  thoracic  fins,  and  one  dorfal  fin. 

CiiEiLooiPTERt  s.  The  upper  lip  in  this  genus  is  exten- 
file ; it  has  neither  incifive  teeth,  nor  grinders  ; the  gill- 
covers  are  deftitute  of  fpines  or  teeth,  and  the  back  is  iur- 
nillied  with  two  fins.  This  laft  genus  contains  nine  fpe- 
cies. 

Having  thus  far  ftated  the  molt  material  alterations  that 
have  taken  place  in  this  extenfive  genus,  it  only  remains  to 
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enumerate  the  fpecies,  the  order  of  which,  in  conformity 
with  our  original  plan,  will  be  reduced  as  nearly  to  the  ar- 
rangement adopted  in  the  Gmelinian  fyftem,  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  more  recently  difeovered  kinds  will  permit. 

Species. 

* Tail  forked. 

Scarus.  Tranfverfe  appendages  at  the  fide  of  the  tail* 
Linn  Scarus  AuSorum,  Arted.  Chciline  fcare,  Lacepede. 

A native  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  appears  in  fhoals, 
and  feeds  chiefly  on  fuci,  and  other  marine  plants.  The 
length  is  about  twelve  inches,  the  feales  large  and  thin,  and 
the  front  teeth  broad  and  blunt.  The  flefli  of  this  fpecies 
was  clleemed  a delicacy  among  the  ancient  Romans,  and  in 
their  days  of  luxury,  obtained,  if  we  may  credit  Oppian, 
the  molt  extravagant  price.  It  feems  to  be  moll  abundant 
near  the  ihores  of  Greece. 

Anthias.  Body  entirely  reddilh.  Art. 

Inhabits  fouthern  Europe  and  America.  Gmelin  con- 
ceives, from  the  ferrated  operculum,  it  may  be  a perca. 
Bloch  coullitutes  of  it  a dillindt  genus,  under  the  name  of 
A nthias. 

Cretexsis.  Teeth  four,  body  greenifli.  Art. 

Inhabits  Candia,  and  the  adjacent  places. 

Hepatus.  Lower  jaw  longer ; body  with  tranfverfe 
black  lines  each  fide.  Art. 

An  European  fpecies  found  in  the  Mediterranean  fca,  and 
fometimes  in  the  rivers  adjacent.  The  dorfal  fin  has  ten 
fpinous  rays,  and  twenty-one  foft  ones,  and  behind  the  former 
a black  fpot. 

GriseI'R.  Tail  fub-bifid  ; body  fomewhat  greyilh. 
Gmel.  Tardus pinnis  branchialibus  carcns,  Catelby. 

A native  of  America.  Catelby  has  figured  this  fpecies 
without  pectoral  fins,  fays  Gmelin,  and  diltrufls  his  accuracy  ; 
from  a reference  to  the  preliminary  obfervations,  it  will  be 
however  remarked,  that  Lacepede  admits  its  corrednefs,  and 
inftitutes  a new  genus  of  this  fpecies  only. 

Lun Allis.  Tail-fin  truncated  in  the  middle;  dorfal  and 
anal  with  a purple  line  ; lips  folded.  Gmel.  Labrus  ob- 
longus,  Sec.  Gronov.  Le  croijfant,  Bonnaterrc. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  South  American  and  Indian  feas.  The 
body  is  oblong-violet,  with  bands  of  yellow  difpofed  tranf- 
verfely  ; the  dorfal  and  anal  fin  yellow,  except  the  violet 
line. 

Gallus.  Caudal  fin  truncated  in  the  middle  ; dorfal  and 
anal  with  violet  lines  at  the  bafe  ; lower  lip  with  a doubling 
each  fide.  Gmel.  Scarus  gallus , Forflc. 

Defcribed  by  Forlkal  among  the  fifties  of  Arabia  : the 
body  is  dulky  green,  with  violet  lines  all  over  the  body^-tfre ' 
belly  with  two  blue  llripes,  and  an  intermediate  one  of  green  ; 
feales  lax,  ftriated,  membranaceous  at  the  edge,  and  marked 
with  a tranfverfe  purple  band  ; eyes  remote,  with  red  pu- 
pil ; teeth  in  one  row  ; tail  yellow  in  the  middle,  violet  to- 
wards the  iides,  and  edged  with  blue.  The  flefli  of  this 
kind  is  accounted  poifonous. 

PunPUREUS.  Caudal  fin  truncated  in  the  middle  ; dor- 
fal and  anal  with  a longitudinal  purple  repandate  ftripe  at  the 
bafe.  Gmel.  Scarus  purpurcusy  Forflc. 

Inhabits  the  Ihores  of  Arabia  ; the  length  eighteen  inches  ; 
body  fomewhat  lance-lhaped  and  truncated,  colour  dufley- 
green,  with  three  purple  llripes  each  fide,  beneath  blue  ; 
feales  broad,  rhombic,  ftriated,  and  loofely  imbricated ; 
crown  convex,  naked  and  brown,  with  a purple  triangle 
each  fide  before  the  eyes ; gill-covers  naked,  with  a fquare 
purple  fpot ; lateral  line  ramofe.  The  flelh  of  this  fifli  is 
vfteemed  good. 

Psittacus.  Caudal  fin  truncated  in  the  middle ; edge  of 
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the  fins,  abdominal  ftripe,  and  marks  on  the  head  blue;. 
Gmel.  Scarus  pfittacus,  Forflc. 

The  body  of  this  fpecies  is  greenifli,  with  yellowilh  lines ; 
eyes  fmall  and  remote  ; jaws  of  two  bones,  the  lower  one 
with  one  tooth  each  lide,  the  upper  three ; gill-cover 
with  Ioofe  feales  ; lateral  line  fomewhat  ramofe,  and  double, 
the  firft  near  the  back,  the  other  in  the  middle  ; fins  purple. 
A native  of  Arabia.  Perhaps  of  the  fcarus  genus  ? 

Psittaculus.  Green,  with  three  longitudinal  red  flripcs 
on  each  fide ; dorfal  fin  yellow,  with  longitudinal  red  band. 
L.  per  ruche,  Lacepede.  Parrakect  labrus,  Shaw. 

Described  from  a drawing  by  Plunder.  The  fpecies  in- 
habits the  American  feas.  Over  each  eye  is  a black  ftreak  ; 
tail  yellow,  with  four  or  five  curved  bauds  of  blue  and 
red. 

Niger.  Tail  truncated  in  the  middle  ; down  the  chin  a 
d alley  green  longitudinal  llripe.  Gmel.  Scarus  niger, 
Forflc. 

An  Arabian  fpecies  found  near  the  (hcres  of  the  fea.  The 
jaws  are  bifid,  the  blotches  on  the  head  and  outer  margin 
of  the  Jins  blue-green  ; lips  edged  with  red,  and  then  greeu- 
ifh-brown  ; teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  two,  canine  and  white  ; 
fins  violet-brown  ; pedtoral  obfeure,  ferruginous  andbrown- 
ifli  at  the  bafe  ; tail  greenifli,  the  angles  lanceolate. 

Chaxus.  Head  with  three  blueifli  rivulets  each  fide, 
under  the  eye  a blue  fquare  fpot.  Gmel. 

Colour  above  brown,  beneath  white  ; lower  jaw  longer, 
between  the  eyes  two  furrows  diverging  behind ; anterior 
gill-covers  lerrated  at  the  back  part,  polterior  tridentate  ; 
pedtoral,  ventral,  and  anal  fins  yellow;  dorfal  and  caudal 
fpotted  with  red.  Inhabits  Turkey,  near  Conftantinople. 

Operculatus.  Body  with  ten  brown  bands ; gill-co- 
vers with  a brown  fpot.  Linn.  Amoen.  Acad. 

A native  of  Afia. 

Pa vo.  Body  varied  with  green,  blue,  fanguineous  red,  and 
hoary.  Gmel.  Labrus  pulchre  varius,  pinnis  pedoraltbus  ro- 
tundatis,  Art.  Labrus  pavo,  Haflelquift.  Peacock  labrus. 

Length  twelve  inches.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
near  Syria. 

Auritus.  Gill-covers  fin-fhapeJ.  Gmel.  Perea Jluvia- 
tilis  gilbofa,  •ventre  luteo,  Catefby. 

Native  of  the  frefh  waters  of  North  America  ; the  iris  is 
yellow  ; gill-cover  with  a long,  obtufe,  black  membrane  at 
the  tip  ; the  tail  bilobate. 

Trichopterus.  Ventral  fins  with  one  ray.  Pallas. 
Sparus,  See.  Koelreuter. 

Length  four  inches,  the  body  carinated  behind,  flightly 
undulated  with  brown  and  pale,  the  middle  of  the  fidcs  and 
Afafe  of  the  tail  with  a round  brown  black  fpot,  furrounded 
by  a paler  circle.  An  Indian  tpecies  of  the  marine  kind. 

Falcatus.  Dorfal  and  anal  litis  falcated,  the-  five  firft. 
rays  unarmed.  Gmel. 

Inhabits  America,  the  colour  filvery,  and  length  of  the 
bream  ; the  teeth  are  acute,  and  the  ventral  fins  fmall. 

Rufus,  Tail  lunate;  body  entirely  tawny.  Loefl, 
Turdus  Jlavus,  Ca  -efby. 

An  American  fpecies. 

Zeylaxicus.  Tail  lunate;  body  above  green,  beneath 
pale  purple.  Ind.  Zool. 

An  edible  fifli.  It  inhabits  Ceylon.  The  head  is  blue, 
the  giil-covers  green,  with  purple  lines  ; pedtoral  fins  with  a 
purple  fpot  in  the  middle,  and  edged  with  blue ; ventral 
blue  ; dorfal  and  anal  blueifh-purple  edged  with  green  ; tail 
in  the  middle  yellow,  each  fide  ftreaked  with  red,  at  the 
bafe  blue. 

Ay  ex  A.  Body  filvery  ; rays  of  the  dorfal  fin  two — five, 
and  nearly  unarmed.  Forflc. 

T 2 Inhabits 
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Inhabits  the  fandy  fhores  of  Arabia.  The  length  fix 
inches  ; body  oblong  ; belly  ftraight,  and  fometimes  marked 
with  interrupted  ftripes  ; the  lips  are  equal,  the  upper  pro- 
tradfile  ; teeth  numerous  and  very  fhort ; lateral  line  nearer 
the  back,  and  almoft  parallel ; tail  bilobate,  the  lobes 
lanceolate,  and  the  fins  glaucous. 

Catencla.  Lower  jaw  longer ; back  elevated ; on 
each  fide  eight  feries  of  very  fmall  equal  fpots,  and  two 
tranfverfe  bands  upon  the  nape.  Le  labre  chapelet,  Lace- 
pede. 

Obferved  by  Commerfon  in  the  Indian  feas.  This  and 
feveral  of  the  following  new  fpecies  are  probably  fpecies  of 
the  Linnaean  Scisena. 

Longirostris.  Snout  much  advanced ; gill-covers  of 
two  pieces.  Le  labre  long-mufeau,  Lacepcde. 

Found  with  the  preceding. 

Melaptekus.  Fins  black;  head  bare  of  feales.  Labrus 
mdepterus,  Bloch.  Le  labre  a nageoires  modes,  Buff. 

A native  of  Japan. 

Semi-ruber.  Four  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  larger;  an- 
terior half  of  the  body  red,  the  pofterior  yellow.  Le  labre 
deml-rouge. 

Obferved  by  Commerfon  in  the  Indian  feas.  The  bafe 
of  the  pofterior  part  of  the  dorfal  tins  fealy. 

Punctulatus.  Upper  lip  large,  thick,  and  pleated  ; 
three  longitudinal  rows  of  black  dots  on  the  dorfal  fin,  and 
one  on  the  pofterior  part  of  the  anal  fin.  Le  labre  tetracanthe, 
Lacepede. 

Native  country  unknown. 

Semidiscus.  Pale,  with  numerous  black  tranfverfe 
bands ; tail  terminated  in  a clear  pale  crefcent.  Le  labre 
demi-difque,  Lacepcde. 

The  bands  acrofs  the  body  of  this  fifh  are  about  nineteen 
in  number,  and  the  dorfal  fin  fellooned.  A fpecies  found 
in  the  Indian  feas. 

Doliatus.  Grey,  with  about  twenty-three  tranfverfe 
brown  bands ; caudal  fin  crefcent-fhaped.  Le  labre  cercl'e, 
Lacepede. 

A native  of  the  Indian  feas. 

Hirsutus.  Six  larger  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  ; lateral 
line  hirfute  with  fmall  fpines;  body  with  numerous  longi- 
tudinal lines.  Le  labre  heriffe , Lacepede. 

Inhabits  the  Indian  feas. 

Fukcatus.  Lower  jaw  longer  ; teeth  fmall ; lobes  of 
the  caudal  fin  pointed  and  very  long.  Le-  labre  fourchu, 
Lacepede. 

Found  in  the  fame  feas  as  the  former. 

ft 

Sex-fasciatus.  Opening  of  the  mouth  very  fmall ; 
lower  jaw  longer  ; body  with  fix  tranfverfe  bands.  Le  labre 
Jix  bandcs,  Lacepede. 

Obferved  with  the  preceding  by  Commerfon. 

Octo-vittatus.  Teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  much  longer  ; 
on  each  fide  the  body  four  fomewhat  oblique  rays.  Le  labre 
butt  rates,  Lacepede- 

Found  in  the  Indian  feas.  The  tail  in  thi*kind  is  crefcent 
formed. 

Las  Vis.  Lower  jaw  longer  ; teeth  large,  recurved,  and 
equal } lateral  line  nearly  ftraight ; body  with  five  large 
tranfverfe  fpots  or  bands.  Le  labre  life,  Lacepede. 

A native  of  the  Indian  feas. 

Gouan’H.  Each  gill-cover  compofed  of  three  plates, 
and  terminating  in  a large  rounded  projedlion  ; lateral  line 
Cbfolete  ; between  the  thoracic  fins  a pointed  procefs.  Le 
labre  gouan,  Lacepede. 

Country  unknown. 

Macrgfterus..  A black  fpot  on  the  pofterior  angle  of 


the  gill-covers  ; nearly  all  the  rays  of  the  fins  terminating  in 

filaments.  Le  labre  mneroptere. 

A fpecies  met  with  in  the  Indian  feas  by  Commerfon,  in 
his  voyage  round  the  world. 

Plumieri.  Plead  raved  with  bide ; body  filvery,  with 
fpots  of  blue  and  golden-yellow,  and  curved  tranfverle  band 
on  the  tail.  Le  labre plumierien,  Lacepede. 

Found  in  the  American  feas. 

Enneacanthus.  Lateral  line  interrupted;  body  with 
fix  tranfverfe  bands,  and  two  on  the  tail.  Le  labre  ennea- 
cautbe,  Lacepede. 

Each  jaw  is  furnifhed  with  two  or  four  large  and  very 
ftrong  teeth,  and  the  feales  are  confiderable  in  point  of  fize. 
Its  native  place  is  unknown. 

Kismira.  Head  with  feven  fmall  blue  rays  each  fide, 
and  four  larger  of  the  fame  colour  each  fide  of  the  body  ; 
tail  crefcent-fhaped.  Le  labre  kifmira,  Lacepede. 

Native  of  the  Red  fea. 

Iris.  Gill-covers  compofed  of  four  plates,  and  ending 
in  an  angular  projection  ; a large  oval  black  fpot  with  white 
annulation  at  the  pofterior  part  of  the  dorfal  fin. 

Inhabits  the  frefh  waters  of  Caro'ina,  where  it  is  very 
common,  and  is  efteemed  as  an  edible  fifti. 

**  With  tail  entire. 

Hiatula.  Anal  fin  none  ; body  with  fix  or  feven  black 
bands.  Linn. 

Communicated  to  Linnxus  by  Dr.  Garden.  The  fpecies 
inhabits  Carolina,  and  conftitutes  the  genus  hiatula  of  Laee- 
pede.  Whether  L.  grifeus  before  mentioned  be  really  of 
this  genus,  or  is  defective  only  in  the  reprefentation,  appears 
uncertain.  Should  it  aftually  be  deftitute  of  the  anal  fin,  as 
defenbed,  it  muft  probably  be  placed  in  the  fame  genus 
(hiatula)  as  this  fpecies,  notwithftanding  the  difference  in 
the  form  of  the  tail. 

The  lip  in  the  prefent  fifh  is  retra&ilc,  and  wrinkled 
within  ; jaws  befet  with  fharp  teeth,  thofe  in  the  palate  or- 
bicular ; gill-covers  punCIured  at  the  edge  ; fpinons  rays  of 
the  dorfal  fin  equal,  on  the  pofterior  part  black. 

Marginalis.  Subfufcous  ; edges  of  the  dorfal  and  pec- 
toral fins  tawny.  Loefl.  it. 

Inhabits  the  ocean. 

Ferrugineus.  Sides  blueifh,  with  a longitudinal, 
tawny,  indented  ftripe  each  fide.  Gmel. 

An  Indian  fpecies. 

Iulis.  Body  above  fufeous  and  green  ; beneath  white, 
with  a fulvous  dentated  ftripe  each  fide  ; two  fore-teeth 
longeft.  Donov.  Brit.  Fifties.  Labrus  iulis  ; fupra  fufeus 
viridifque  fubtus  albus  viita  fulva  utrinque  dentata,  dentibus 
duobus  primoribus  fupra  longioribus , Ibid.  Labrus  iulis , 
Linn.  Labrus  iulis,  Bloch? 

“ Difcovered  on  the  coaft  of  Cornwall  in  the  year  1802. 
As  a native  of  the  Mediterranean  fea,  this  fifti  is  mentioned 
by  various  writers ; but  as  a Britifh  fpeci-  s it  is  perfectly 
new,  not  having  been  recorded  as  fuch  either  by  Wil- 
lughby,  Ray,  Borlafc,  Pennant,  or  any  other  writer  on 
the  zoology  of  this  country.” — “ This  fifh  has  arrefted  the 
attention  of  many  ichthyologifts  among  the  ancients  as  well 
as  moderns,  the  former  of  whom  pronounced  it  the  mol 
beautiful  of  European  fifties.  It  may  be  collefted  from  the 
works  of  ./Elian,  Ariftotle,  Salvian,  Aldrovandus,  and 
others,  that  this  fifti  is  common  at  certain  feafons  in  the 
Mediterranean.  zElian  fpeaks  of  it,  however,  as  a poi- 
fonous  fifh,  and  of  fuch  a venomous  nature  that  it  would  be 
unfafe  to  eat  it,  or  even  the  flefh  of  any  other  fifh  that  had 
been  touched  by  it.  Galen  mentions  it,  on  the  contrary, 
as  whokfome  food,  The  male  of  this  fpecies  is  diflin- 

guifhed. 


#• 


LABRUS, 


gififhcd,  according  to  fome  writers,  by  haring  the  back  of 
a black  colour,  in  dead  of  green,  as  in  the  female ; but  it  ap- 
pears in  this  and  other  refpeCts  to  be  an  extremely  variable 
fpecies.  Neither  are  its  habits  and  manners  correctly  known. 
It  is  generally  afTerted  that  it  fwims  in  fmall  fhoals : Arif- 
totle  fpeaks  to  this  efRd ; but  this  is  contradicted  by  Salvian 
and  others,  who  defcribe  it  as  a more  folitary  fifh,  Sac.” 
Vide  Brit.  Fifties. 

The  ufual  length  is  about  feven  or  eight  inches. 

Paroticus.  Lateral  line  curved ; fins  rufous ; gill- 
covers  catrulean  blue.  Linn.  Muf.  Ad.  Fr. 

Native  of  India. 

Suillus.  Dorfal  fin  filamentous  ; above  the  tail  a black 
fpot ; dorfal  fpines  nine.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  Sparus  berg 
fiyltra,  It.  Wg. 

Inhabits  the  Ihorcs  of  Europe. 

Stuiatus.  Dorfal  fin  filamentous ; body  with  white 
and  brown  lines.  Linn. 

Native  of  America. 

Gcaza.  Fufccus ; tail  rounded,  the  rays  extending  be- 
yond the  membrane.  Loell. 

Inhabits  the  ocean. 

Ocellauis.  Dorfal  fin  filamentous;  an  ocellate  fpot  at 
the  bafe  of  the  tail.  Linn. 

Country  unknown. 

Puxctatls.  Dorfal  fin  filamentous;  body  with  longi- 
tudinal lines  fpotted  with  brown.  Gmel.  Scuena , See. 
Linn.  Labrus,  Gronov. 

Found  in  Surinam. 

Mklops.  Dorfal  fin  filamentous,  and  with  the  anal  va- 
riegated ; behind  the  eyes  a brown  crefcent.  Linn. 

Inhabits  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

Niloticus.  Dorfal,  anal,  and  caudal  fins  clouded. 
Linn.  Labrus  niloticus,  HalTeiq. 

Inhabits  Egypt. 

OssiFRAGUS.  Lips  doubled  ; dorfal  fin  with  thirty  rays. 
Linn. 

An  European  fpecies. 

Rupestkis.  Dorfal  fin  filamentous  ; tail  with  a brown 
fpot  at  the  upper  edge.  Gmel.  Scisena,  &c.  Linn.  Ca- 
radfe,  Stroem. 

Found  on  the  rocky  (bores  of  Norway. 

Onitis.  Dorfal  fin  filamentous ; belly  fpotted  with  ci- 
nereous and  brown.  Linn. 

Country  unknown. 

V ikidis  Green,  with  a blue  line  each  fide.  Art. 

Inhabits  the  Mediterranean. 

Lineatus.  Fins  greenifh,  the  dorfal  one  ramentous  ; 
body  g’-een,  with  numerous  yellowifh  longitudinal  lines. 
Donov.  Br.  Fifhes. 

“ A new  and  highly  interefting  fpecies,  deferibed  on  the 
authority  of  an  example  found  by  captain  Bray  on  the  coaft 
of  Cornwall.  This  fpecimen,  which  is  in  our  poffeffion,  is 
feven  inches  in  length  ; the  prevailing  colour  greenifh,  with 
the  belly  yellowifh,”  &c.  Vide  Br.  Fifhes. 

Luscus.  All  the  fins  yellow ; upper  eye-lid  black. 
Lina. 

Country  unknown. 

Livens.  Tail  rounded ; dorfal  fin  filamentous ; body 
livid  brown.  Linn. 

Exoletus.  Dorfal  fin  filamentous;,  body  lincated  with 
blue  ; anal  fin  with  five  fpines.  Mull.  Zool.  Dan. 

Inhabits  the  Atlantic  and  Norway  feas,  and  alfo  Green- 
land, though  rarely. 

Sinensis,  Dorfal  fin  filamentous ; body  livid;  crown 
retufe.  Gmel. 

An  Afiatac  fpecies. 


Japonicus.  Fine  yellow.  Houttuyn; 

Length  fix  inches,  and  inhabits  Japan. 

Boors.  Lower  jaw  longer  ; dorfal  fin  two.  Houttuyn. 

Found  in  Japan  with  the  latter, 

Tixca.  Dorfal  fin  ramentaceous  ; body  yellowifh,  va- 
riegated with  blue  and  red  fpots ; fins  red,  with  fufeous 
margins,  and  dotted  with  white.  Donov.  Br.  Fifhes. 
Pinna  clorfali  ramentacea,  co'rpore  Jlavcfcente  cteruleo  variegato 
rnbroque  maculato,  pinnis  rubris  fufeo  marginatis  albo-guttalis. 
Ibid.  Labrus  tinea,  Linn.  Labrus  veiula,  Bloch.  Turdus 
•vulga/iffimus,  Wib.  Viel/e,  poidle  de  met,  gallot,  Belon. 
Wrajfe,  or  old  ivfe,  Ray. 

Moll;  writers  concur  in  admitting  the  labrus  tinea  as  a fifh 
almofl,  if  not  exdufrvely,  peculiar  to  this  country.  “ Ha- 
bitat in  maris  Britannici  profundis  fcopulofis,”  fays  Gmelin  ; 
and  this  opinion  is  fanfhoned  by  the  countenance  of  Lace- 
pede  and  others.  Hence  it  cannot  be  improper  to  regard  it 
chiefly  as  a Britifh  production  ; and  as  fuch,  it  will  not  be 
amifs  to  repeat  fome  obfervations  that  have  been  a’ready  de- 
livered by  ns  on  this  fubjed,  in  the  volumes  of  Britifh  Fifhes 
to  which  we  have  before  adverted. — “ This  charming 
fpecies  of  wrafle  cannot  but  be  conlidered  as  one  of  the  moft 
beautiful  of  the  fifh  tribe  obferved  to  this  time  on  the  coafts 
of  Britain,”  &c. — “ We  have  obtained  this  fpecies  from 
Scarborough,  and  other  eaftern  coafts  of  England,  more- 
than  once  ; we  have  received  it  alfo  from  Cornwall,  from  the 
Skerry  iflands,  north  of  Anglefea,  and  from  Scotland  ; but 
have  been  uniformly  led  to  believe  it  a fpecies  not  very  com- 
mon on  either  of  thefe  coafts,  except  near  Scarborough,. 
The  ufual  length  of  this  fpecies  is  about  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches,  and  its  form  rather  bulky  in  proportion  to  the 
length.  1’he  prevailing  colour  is  yellowilh,  inclining  to 
greenifh  or  olivaceous  on  the  back,  and  white  towards  the 
belly  ; the  markings  variable  in  form,  and  diff  ring  much  in 
colour.  The  whole  of  the  back  and  fides  are  fpotted  with 
red,  varying  in  different  fpecimens  from  a deep  or  purphfh 
crimfon  to  a reddifh-orange,  and  even  in  fome  varieties  al- 
moit  to  fulvous,  and  curioufly  marked  with  irregular  lines,, 
dots,  and  fpecklings  of  caerulean  blue,  efpecially  about  the 
head  ; the  tins  are  red,  with  a broad  duiky  border  inclining 
more  or  lets  to  purple,  and  elegantly  marked  with  numerous 
roundifh  dots  of  white.  Bloch  confiders  the  duiky  border 
of  the  fins  (which  in  the  fpecimen  he  delineates  is  black)  as 
a fufficient  indication  of  the  fpecies.  In  his  fifh,  the  black 
border  was  diftind  only  in  the  ventral,  anal,  and  caudal 
fins ; to  which  may  be  added,  that  the  dorfal  fin  is  com- 
monly dufky  or  purplifn,  as  well  as  thofe  before  men- 
tioned. 

“ Bloch  deferibes  this  fifh  under  the  title  of  lahrus.  vetula, , 
and  as  a native  of  the  coafts  of  Britanny,  Normandy,  and 
the  North  fea  ; from  the  laft  of  which  he  received  it  through 
the  medium  of  his  friend,  M.  Spengler.  Gmelin,  as  before 
remarked,  fpeaks  of  it  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Britifh  coafts, 
probably  on  the  authority  of  Ray  and  Willughby.  But 
the  fpecies  is  not  confined  to  Europe:  a fpecimen  of  it,, 
taken  among  a variety  of  other  fifhes  by  captain  Cook  in. 
the  South  feas,  is  at  this,  time  in  our  collection. 

“ The  haunts  of  this  fifh  are  deep  waters  on  the  boldefp 
rocky  fhorcs,  where  it  fubfifts  on  crahs  and  teflaceous  ani- 
mals ; for  the  maceration  of  which,  the  three  tuberculated 
bony  procefres  of  its  throat  are  admirably  conftruded. 
This  fifh  takes  bait  eagerly,  and  is  more  commonly  caught 
with  the  hook  and  line  than  in  the  net,  or  by  any  other 
mode  of  capture. 

“ It  appears  Mr.  Pennant  had  not  confidered  the  varieties 
of  this  fifh  attentively,  or,  we  think,  the  ballan  wrafle  would 
not  have  been  deicribed  as  a fpecies  diftind  from  the  labrus 

tinea. , 


L A B R U S. 


I'.nca.  The  ballan  wrafie  of  that  writer  is  certainly  the  fame 
as  our  filh,  irom  which  it  differs  only  in  being  of  a paler 
colour,  and  in  having  the  body  marked  with  yellowifh  in- 
itead  of  orange  or  red.  Such  pale  coloured  varieties  occur 
pretty  frequently,  and  are  indeed  more  common  than  thofe 
ot  deeper  or  more  lively  colours.  Dr.  Turton  fufpe&s  the 
ballan  wrafie  to  be  a variety  only  of  the  labrus  tinea  of 
Linnxus,  though  he  deferibes  it  as  a fpecies  with  this  dif- 
tindtive  charafter : “ Body  yellow,  fpotted  with  orange ; 
above  the  nofe  a deep  fuleus ; farther  gill-cover  with  a deep 
depreffion  radiated  from  the  centre.”  In  thefe  particulars 
Dr.  T urton  was  milled  by  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, without  Fefiedting  that  the  fame  charafters  apply  pre- 
cifely  to  labrus  tinea.  Mr.  Pennant  informs  us,  the  ballan 
wrafie  “ was  the  form  of  the  common  wrafie,  only  between 
the  dorfal  fin  and  tail  was  a confiderable  fir. king  ; above  the 
rsofe  was  a deep  fuleus  ; on  the  fartheft  cover  of  the  gills  was 
a depreffion  radiated  from  the  centre.”  It  is  already  fhewn 
that  the  fpots  on  this  fifii  vary  confiderably  ; to  which  may 
be  added,  that  the  finking  between  the  dorfal  fin  and  tail  is 
confpicuous  in  all  the  varieties  of  labrus  tinea,  and  fo  alfo  is 
the  fuleus  above  the  nofe.  With  regard  to  the  lalt  charac- 
tcriftic,  the  radiated  depreffion  on  the  gill-covers,  one,  two, 
or. more  fucli  depreffions  are  apparent  on  thofe  parts,  when 
diverted  of  the  large  feales  that  adhere  to  them  ; every  fcale, 
of  which  there  are  feveral  on  the  gill-covers,  leaving  fuch  a ra- 
diated depreffion  on  the  thin  membrana  e ms  lkin,when  taken 
off.  Thofe  particulars  inclined  us  to  believe  Mr.  Pennant 
■was  in  fome  meafure  deceived  by  the  imperfeft  ilate  of  the 
Scarborough  fpecimen  he  examined  ; and  our  opinion  has 
been  lince  confirmed  by  various  circumftances.  Mr.  Travis, 
the  fon  of  the  medical  gentleman  who  furnifhed  Mr.  Pen- 
nant with  the  fpecimen  he  deferibes,  informs  us  the  ballan 
wrafie  is  tire  individual  fifli  commonly  known  by  the  name 
ot  old  wife  among  the  fifhermen  on  the  Scarborough  coafts,- 
where  it  appears  in  flioals  during  fummer,  and  that  there  is 
only  one  fort  found  in  tliofe  parts.  This  kind  we  have  ex- 
amined, and  have  no  hefitation  in  Hating  it  to  be  the  ballan 
wrafie  of  Pennant,  and  the  labrus  tinea  of  every  other  ich- 
thyologirt.”  Vide  Brit.  Fifhes,  vol.  iv. 

In  the  details  above  mentioned  will  be  found  fome  further 
arguments  on  this  fubject,  which  the  limits  of  our  article 
cannot  permit  us  to  repeat.  For  the  length  of  the  prefent 
digreffion  we  mull  indeed  offer  an  apology,  and  this  will 
doubtlefs  be  accepted  on  the  following  grounds.  The 
Ballan  wrafie  of  Mr.  Pennant  has  been  almoft  uniformly 
admitted  as  a fpecies  by  the  bell  writers  ; when  the  account 
from  which  the  preceding  extracts  were  taken  was  pub- 
lifhed,  we  were  aware  it  was  received  as  a fpecies  by  feveral 
•refpeCbible  writers,  and  iince  that  period,  we  have  obferved 
it  included  as  fuch  by  a modern  continental  writer,  Monf. 
Bofe,  under  the  name  of  le  labre  ballan  ; he  fpeaks  of 
it  on  the  authority  of  Englifh  authors,  and  a3  a native  of 
this  country  only.  To  correct  this  error,  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted, was  deferable,  and  it  was  certainly  no  lefs  incumbent 
in  declining  to  deferibe  the  ballan  wrafie,  to  explain  our 
motives  for  fuch  omiffion. 

Variegatus.  Red,  with  about  four  irregular  parallel 
olive  ftripes  on  the  fides,  and  an  equal  number  of  blue 
ones.  Donovi.  Br.  Fifties.  Labrus  variegatus , Gmel.  Striped 
•wrajfe. 

A very  elegant  and  local  Britifh  fifh.  To  Mr.  Pennant 
we  are  indebted  for  an  account  of  this  fpecies  ; he  was  fo 
fortunate  as  to  difeover  it  fome  years  ago  ; he  found  it  on 
the  coalt  of  Anglefea,  off  the  Skerry  iflands.  The  length 
■of  his  fpecimen  was  ten  inches,  but  we  procured  both  fexes 
.at  the  lame  place,  and  of  a fize  rather  larger,  the  female 


meafuring  fourteen  inches  in  length,  and  the  male  twelve. 
Brit.  Fifhes,  vol.  i. 

Cromis.  Dorfal  fin  nearly  united;  fecond  ray  of  the 
anal  fin  very  large,  thick,  and  comprefled.  Linn.  Brown, 
Sic.  Coracinus  Irafilienfis , Ray.  Cuatucupa , Marcg. 

Native  of  Carolina. 

Linearis.  Oblong ; all  the  rays  of  the  dorfal  fin 
fpinous,  except  the  lait.  Linn. 

Inhabits  South  America  and  India. 

Peedica.  Tail  even;  back  ftraight ; crown  fmootlr ; 
body  with  indented  yellowifh  ftripes  each  fide.  Forfk. 

This  and  the  two  following  fpecies  inhabits  the  fea  about 
Conftantinople. 

Scixa.  Body  greenifh,  with  white  and  yellow  waves ; 
between  the  eyes  an  imprefled  hollow,  and  before  the  hollow 
a groove.  Forfk. 

The  middle  teeth  large  ; anterior  gill-covers  flightly 
ferrated  behind,  pofterior  unarmed  ; lateral  line  interrupted ; 
pedoral  fins  yellowifh  and  without  fpots,  the  reft  obfeure, 
yellow,  fpotted  with  blue. 

Lapina.  Pedoral  fins  yellow  ; ventral  blue,  the  relt 
violet  fpotted  with  blue..  Forfk. 

Body  oblong-nval,  above  brown,  beneath  whitifh,  the 
fides  greenifh-yellow,  with  three  lines  each  fide,  each  com- 
pofed  of  a double  row  of  red  fpots. 

Ramentosus.  Greenifh-brown  ; filament  of  the  firft  dor- 
fal fpines  twice  as  long  as  the  ray.  Forfk. 

Native  of  Arabia  ; the  body  lanceolate,  fpotted  with 
violet  on  the  fins,  crown,  and  under  the  eyes  ; or  fomerimes 
fine  green  ; feales  large,  rounded,  entire,  and  difpofed  in 
nine  rows  from  the  belly  to  the  back. 

Ocellatus.  Greenifh,  with  a fcarlet  ocellate  fpot  be- 
hind each  eye.  Forfk. 

Inhabits  the  fliores  of  Syria  ; the  body  fuboval,  back 
yellowifh-brown,  and  the  head  marked  with  blue  irregular 
lines. 

Lunulatus.  Greenifh-brown  with  darker  bands,  feales 
with  each  a ferruginous  band  ; breaft  fpeckled  with  red, 
Forlk. 

Length  one  foot  ; feales  broad  and  entire.  This  fpecies 
inhabits  Arabia. 

Thimaculatus.  Red  ; on  each  fide  at  the  bafe  of  the 
dorfal  fin  two  dark  fpots,  and  a third  between  the  dorfal 
fin  and  tail.  Donov.  Br.  Fifhes.  Labrus  trimaculatus, 
Gmel.  Ijolrus  carncus,  le  Paon  rouge,  Bloch.  'I'rima - 

culated  wrajfe. 

“ The  length  of  this  fpecies  is  about  twelve  inches;  its 
form  is  graceful,  and  the  colours,  w'hen  recent,  of  peculiar 
elegance  and  delicacy.  A fine  orange  varying  to  red  upon 
the  back,  and  becoming  paler  and  whiter  towards  the  belly, 
is  the  chief  and  moft  pervading  colour.  The  dorfal  fin  and 
tail  are  fine  orange,  the  former  ftrongly  marked  with  dark 
purplifh-black,  and  prettily  edged  with  blue ; and  the  reft 
of  the  fins  paler.  The  three  dark  fpots  at  the  pofterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  back,  which  principally  conftitutes  the  fpe- 
cific  diftinftion  of  this  kind  of  wrafie,  are  of  a rich  blackifh 
purple.  There  are  alfo  four  other  fpots  of  a delicate  rofe 
colour,  fituated  contiguous  to  thefe,  and  which  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  mentioned  by  any  writer.  Two  of  thefe 
fpots  are  difpofed  in  the  fpace  between  the  three  darker  ones 
before  mentioned,  and  the  third  and  fourth  are  placed  one 
at  each  extremity  of  the  outermoft  ones,  fo  as  to  form  to- 
gether a feries  of  feven  fpots,  which  are  alternately  of  a 
pale  rofe  colour  and  a very  deep  purple.  This  fpecies  is 
uncommonly  rare.  Our  fpecimen  was  caught  on  the  coaft 
of  Cornwall  in  June  iSci.”  Vide  Brit.  Fifhes.  v.  id. 

Olivaceus. 


LABRUS. 


Ouvacf.uk.  Body  olive-green ; gill-covers  blue  at  the 
tip  ; tail  with  a black  fpot.  Brunn. 

Native  of  the  Mediterranean ; the  length  two  inches ; 
body  oblong,  comprelled,  beneath  inclining  to  iilvery. 

Fuscus.  Body  brown,  with  blue  lines  and  fpots. 
Brunn. 

Length  three  inches,  compreffed  oblong,  beneath  whitifh. 
The  fpecies  inhabits  the  Mediterranean. 

Unimaculatus.  Body  lineated  with  olive  ; dorfal  fin 
behind  with  aWack  fpot.  Brunn. 

Inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  and  a fuppofed  variety  of  it, 
which  is  reticulated  with  duflcy  and  greenifh  Iilvery,  occurs 
in  the  Adriatic.  The  body  is  three  inches  long,  oval,  com- 
preffed,  and  marked  with  about  ten  pale  blue  longitudinal 
lines. 

Venosus.  Green,  with  anaflomofing  veins  ; gill-covers 
Und  dorfal  fin  with  a black  fpot.  Bloch. 

Native  of  the  Mediterranean  ; body  oval,  and  compreffed  ; 
fides  of  the  head  with  a few  longitudinal  red  lines  ; filaments 
atid  band  on  the  dorfal  fin  icd.  Length  three  inches. 

Guiseus.  Body  grey,  with  darker  fpots  ; tail  with  a 
black  fpot  at  the  bafe.  Brunn. 

Length  three  inches,  oval  ; cheeks  lineated  with  blue  ; 
fms  reddifli,  with  duflcy  yellow  fpots.  Found  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

GuTTATUS.  Body  reddifli,  variegated  with  black  ; tail 
with  a fpot  on  the  middle  of  the  bafe.  Brunn. 

Native  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Adkiaticus.  Body  with  four  broad  tranfverfe  brown 
bands  ; dorfal  fin  on  the  anterior  part  ten-fpined  ; on  the 
pofterior  part  marked  with  ocellated  black  fpots.  Brunn. 

Length  three  inches  ; body  pale  ; head  with  oblique 
tawny  lines. 

Leopardus.  Two  teeth  in  the  front  of  each  jaw  larger  ; 
body  fpeckled  with  brown  ; from  the  eyes  to  the  gill-covers 
a dark  line,  and  on  the  tail  a black  band.  Le  labre  leopard, 
Laccpede. 

A fpecies  found  in  the  Indian  feas,  and  called  leopardus, 
from  the  colours  3nd  markings  on  the  body,  tail,  the  dorfal 
and  anal  fin,  refembling  thole  of  the  leopard.  It  was  dif- 
covered  by  Commerfon. 

Bivittatus.  Back  red,  fides  yellow,  with  two  longitu- 
dinal brown  rays,  the  upper  one  of  which  extends  from  the 
eve,  the  lower  from  the  peftoral  fin.  Le  labre  a deux  lignes, 
isfe.  Bloch.  Le  labre  liraye,  Laccpede. 

The  country  unknown. 

MacrolepidoTUS.  Yellow  ; feales  large  ; nine  fpines 
in  the  dorfal  fin  ; beneath  the  eyes  two  rows  of  pores.  Le 
labre  a gandes  readies,  lyc.  Bloch. 

Suppofed  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  Indian  feas. 

Albo-uadiatus.  Lips  very  thick ; body  yellowifh, 
with  two  very  long  white  rays,  and  a tliird  above  {hotter. 
Mem.  Acad.  Petr. 

Country  unknown. 

Makmoratus.  Marbled  with  brown  and  whitifh.  Le 
labre  marbre,  Lacepede. 

A native  of  the  Indian  feas ; difeovered  by  Commerfon. 
The  teeth  are  equal  and  dillinft. 

Bergylta.  Scales  large  ; the  laft  rays  of  the  anal  and 
dorfal  lin  much  larger  than  the  others.  Bloch,  &c.  Le 
labre  Lcrgylte,  Lacepede'. 

Found  in  deep  feas  in  the  north  of  Europe  : feeds  on 
crabs  and  (bells,  and  grows  to  the  length  of  ten  or  twelve 
inches. 

lloiU'ULA.NUS.  Body  and  tail  4ecuffated  with  dark 
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flripes,  and  a fpot  in  each  divifion.  La  labre  parterre,  La- 
ccpede. 

Native  of  the  Indian  feas. 

Calops.  Scales  large ; lateral  line  ftraight ; near  the 
peftoral  fins  a large  brown  fpot.  Le  labre  calops,  Lacepede. 

Inhabits  tiie  feas  of  Europe,  and  is  known  at  Dieppe 
under  the  name  of  “ brune.”  The  eyes  are  large  and  black  ; 
the  back  duflcy. 

Ascanii.  Above  red,  varied  with  green  fpots  and 
{treaks,  and  the  under  parts  ycllowifn,.  fpeckled  vvith  red. 
Le  rone  afcar.ius. 

Length  feven  inches  ; green  flripes  on  the  dorfal  and 
anal  fin  about  two  or  three  in  number  ; tail  green,  with  the 
tip  red. 

Cyanoptf.rus.  Above  varied  with  red,  green,  and  yel- 
low ; beneath  green  and  brown  ; fins  blue.  CheUodiptere- 
cyanoptere,  Lacepede. 

A beautiful  fpecies,  found  in  the  American  feas. 

Cingulum.  Anterior  parts  livid,  poilcrior  brown,  with 
an  intermediate  white  girdle  ; dorfal  fin  edgt d with  white. 
Lacepede,  &c. 

Native  of  the  Indian  feas. 

Diana.  Four  larger  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw;  in  the  lower 
two  ; centre  of  each  fcale  marked  with  a brown  crefcent. 
Le  labre  diane,  Lacepede. 

An  Indian  fpecies. 

Macrodon.  Scales  large ; mouth  furnifhed  with  four 
larger  curved  teeth.  Le  labre  maercclonte,  Lacepede. 

Neustrije.  Back  varied  with  brown,  orange,  and  green- 
ifh , the  fides  marbled  with  bro  wn,  orange,  and  white.  Le 
labre  Neujlrien,  Lacepede. 

Found  in  the  Seine,  where  the  fifhermen  diftinguiflr  it  by 
the  title  of  “ grande  vieille,”  and  “ bandouliere  mavbre.”  * 

Cruentatus.  Silvery,  with  large  irregular  fpots  oF 
fanguineous.  Le  labre  enjanglanle,  Lacepede. 

Obferved  by  Plumier  in  the  American  feas. 

Karuta.  Body  blackiSi,  with  a yellow  longitudinal 
ftripe  each  fide,  and  beneath  yellowifli  with  rufous  fin.  Joi- 
nius  karutla,  Bloch.  Le  labre  karut,  Lacepede. 

An  Indian  fpecies. 

Cupreus.  Somewhat  filvery  ; head,-  back,  and  fins, 
tinged  with  coppery.  Johnlus  aneus,  Bloch. 

Shape  lanceolate.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the  Indian  feas, 
and  is  called  Anei  kattalei  by  the  natives  of  Malabar. 

Anxulatus.  Body  encircled  by  nine  regular  flraight- 
bands  or  rings.  Le  labre  annele,  Lacepede. 

One  of  the  fpecies  found  by  Commerfon  in  the  Indian 
feas. 

Brasiliensis.  Two  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  longer  and 
recurved  ; dorfal  and  anal  fin  with  two  or  three  longitudinal 
lines.  Bloch,  &c. 

Found  on  the  coafls  of  Brazil,  where  it  is  taken  with  the 
hook  and  line  ; the  flefh  is  excellent. 

Tessellatus.  Back  violet,  fides  filvery,  and  divided 
into  compartments  like  a wainicot.  Labrus  tejjellatus,  Bloch. 
Le  labre  boife,  Buff. 

This  kind  inhabits  the  North  feas.  Some  French  authors 
call  it  “ perroquet  boife.” 

Cornubius.  Body  variegated  with  green  ; near  the  tail 
a large  fufeous  fpot  ; anal  fin  yellow,  obliquely  banded  with 
fufeous.  Donov.  Brit.  Fiflies.  Labrus  cornubius,  Gmel. 
Gold  finny,  Ray. 

This  beautiful  fpecies  is  about  a palm’s  length,  the  back 
brewnifh,  beneath  which  the  green  prevails,  and  below  this 
the  fides  and  lower  part  are  yellowifh  filvery  ; anal  fin  golden 
yellow,,  whence  its  name. 
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Comber.  "Back,  fins,  and  tail  red  ; belly  yellow.  L. 
corpore  miniato,  cauda  rotundata , Gmel.  Comber , Ray,  &c. 

A fmall  fpecies  of  an  oblong  form,  recorded  by  Ray  as  an 
inhabitant  of  the  (hores  of  Cornwall. 

Coquus.  Purple  and  dull  blue,  beneath  yellow.  Gmel. 

Inhabits  fame  place  as  the  former,  according  to  Ray. 

Mixtus.  Variegated  with  yellow  and  blue ; anterior 
•teeth  larger.  Arted. 

Found  on  the  {hores  of  Dalmatia. 

Fulvus.  Body  fulvous,  Gmel.  Turdus  cauda  convexa , 
Catefby. 

A native  of  America. 

Vaiuus.  Varied  with  purple,  green,  blue,  end  black.  Art. 

'Native  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Merula.  Blackifh  blue.  Art. 

An  European  fpecies. 

Cynaedus.  Pale  yellow  ; back  purple  ; dorfal  fin 
reaching  from  head  to  tail.  Art. 

Found  in  the  Mediterranean. 

LABURNUM,  ill  Botany.  See  Cytisus  and  Ana- 

GYRIS. 

Laburnum,  in  Gardening,  a common  name  applied  to  a 
beautiful,  flowering,  ornamental  tree,  for  pleafure  and 
other  grounds.  There  are  two  forts  of  this  tree  in  ufe  ge- 
nerally, which,  while  young,  have  much  the  fame  appearance 
in  the  wood  and  foliage,  but  are  afterwards  readily  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  fmallnefs  and  finenefs  of  the  flowers,  and  of 
that  of  the  branches.  The  fine  flowered  and  more  branchy 
fort,  is  the  molt  proper  for  fituations  where  ornament  is  re- 
quired, fuch  as  Ihrubberies  and  pleafure  grounds  ; but  the 
more  coarfe  ftrosg  growing  kind,  fucceeds  belt  in  poor,  gra- 
velly, and  rocky  fituations. 

LABY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
-of  Upland  ; 1 2 miles  N.  of  Upfal. 

LABYRINTH,  AxSt/jnSo.-,  among  the  Ancients,  was  a 
large  and  intricate  edifice  cut  out  into  various  ifles  and  mean- 
ders, running  into  each  other,  fo  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
get  out  of  it. 

There  is  mention  made  of  four  celebrated  labyrinths 
among  the  ancients,  ranked  by  Pliny  in  the  number  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world  ; viz.  the  Cretan,  Egyptian,  Lemnian, 
and  Italian. 

That  of  Crete  is  the  mod  famed  ; it  was  built,  as  Diodorus 
Siculus  conjectures,  and  Pliny  pofitively  afferts,  by  Dreda- 
lus,  by  command  of  king  Minos,  who  kept  the  Minotaur 
(hut  up  in  it,  on  the  model  of  that  of  Egypt,  but  on  a lefs 
fcale  : but  both  affirm,  that  in  their  time  it  no  longer  exilted, 
having  been  either  dellroyed  by  time,  or  purpofely  demo- 
lifhed.  It  was  hence  that  Thefeus  is  faid  to  have  made  his 
efcape  by  means  of  Ariadne’s  clue. 

Diodorus  Siculus  and  Pliny  reprefenfc  this  labyrinth  as 
having  been  a large  edifice  ; while  others  have  confidered  it 
as  merely  a cavern  hollowed  in  the  rock,  and  full  of  winding 
paffages.  If  the  labyrinth  of  Crete,  fays  the  Abbe  Barthe- 
iemi (Travels  of  Anacharfis,  vol.  iv.  p.  441,  &c.),  had 
been  conftruCted  by  Daedalus  under  the  order  of  Minos, 
whence  is  it  that  we  find  no  mention  of  it,  either  by  Homer, 
who  more  than  once  fpeaks  of  that  prince,  and  of  Crete,  or 
by  Herodotus,  who  deferibes  that  of  Egypt,  after  having 
faid  that  the  monuments  of  the  Egyptians  are  much  fuperior 
to  thofe  of  the  Greeks  ; or  by  the  more  ancient  geographers  ; 
or  by  any  of  the  writers  of  the  ages  in  which  Greece  flou- 
ri fhed  ? This  work  was  attributed  to  Daedalus,  whofename, 
fays  our  author,  is  fufficient  to  difcredit  a tradition.  His 
name,  like  that  of  Hercules,  had  become  the  refource  of  ig- 
norance, whenever  it  turned  its  eyes  on  the  early  ages.  All 


great  labours,  all  works  which  required  more  (Length  than 
ingenuity,  were  attributed  to  Hercules  ; and  all  thofe  which 
had  relation  to  the  arts,  and  required  a certain  degree  of  in- 
telligence in  the  execution,  were  aferibed  to  Daedalus.  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  and  Pliny  no  traces  of  the  labyrinth  of 
Crete  exifted  in  their  time,  and  the  date  of  its  detlruftion  had 
been  forgotten.  Yet  it  is  faid  to  have  been  vifited  by  the 
difciples  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  who  was  contemporary 
with  thofe  two  authors.  (Philoftrat.  Vit.  Apoll.  1.  iv. 
c.  34.)  The  Cretans,  therefore,  believed  that  they  poffeffed 
the  labyrinth.  At  Nauplia,  near  the  ancient  Argos,  fays 
Strabo  (1.  viii.),  are  fiill  to  be  feen  vail  caverns,  in  which 
are  conllrudled  labyrinths  that  are  believed  to  be  the  work  of 
the  Cyclopes;  the  meaning  of  which,  as  Bartheiemi  under- 
fiands  him,  is,  that  the  labours  of  men  had  opened  in  the 
rock  paffages  which  eroded  and  returned  upon  themfelves  as 
in  quarries.  Such,  he  fays,  is  the  idea  we  ought  to  form 
of  the  labyrinth  of  Crete.  He  then  fuggefts  an  enquiry, 
whether  there  were  feveral  labyrinths  in  that  ifland  ? An- 
cient authors  fpeak  only  of  one,  which  mod  of  them  place 
at  Cnoffus,  and  fome  few  at  Gortyna.  Belon  and  Tourne- 
fort  deferibe  a cavern  fituated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ida,  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  mountain,  at  a fmall  diftance  from  Gor- 
tyna: which,  according  to  the  former,  was  a quarry,  and 
according  to  the  latter,  the  ancient  labyrinth.  Befides  this 
another  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  fituated  at  Cnoffus,  and  in 
proof  of  the  fa£I  it  is  alleged,  that  the  coins  of  that  city 
reprefent  the  plan  of  it.  The  place  where  the  labyrinth  of 
Crete  was  fituated,  according  to  Tournefort,  was,  as  Bar- 
theiemi fuppofes,  one  league  diftant  from  Gortyna ; and, 
according  to  Strabo,  it  was  diilant  from  Cnoffus  fix  or  feven 
leagues  ; with  refpecl  to  which  our  author  concludes,  that 
the  territory  of  the  latter  city  extended  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
former.  In  reply  to  the  inquiry,  what  was  the  ufe  of  the 
caverns,  denominated  labyrinth,  Bartheiemi  imagines,  that 
they  were  firff  excavated  in  part  by  nature ; that  in  fome 
places  (tones  were  extracted  from  them  for  building  cities, 
and  that,  in  more  ancient  times,  they  ferved  for  an  habita- 
tion or  alylum  to  the  inhabitants  of  a diffridl  expofed  to  fre- 
quent incurfions.  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the 
moil  ancient  Cretans  dwelt  in  the  caves  of  mount  Ida.  The 
people,  when  inquiries  were  made  on  the  fpot,  faid,  that 
their  labyrinth  was  originally  a prifon.  It  might  indeed  have 
been  applied  to  this  ufe  ; but  it  is  fcarcely  credible  that,  for 
preventing  the  efcape  of  a few  unhappy  wretches,  fuch  im- 
menfe  labours  would  have  been  undertaken.  See  Crete. 

The  labyrinth  of  Egypt,  according  to  Pliny,  (N.  H. 
v.  ii.  1.  36.)  was  the  oldeft  of  all;  and  was  fubfifiing  in 
his  time,  after  having  flood,  according  to  tradition,  as  he 
fays,  4600  years.  He  fays  it  was  built  by  king  Pete- 
fucus,  or  Tithoes  ; but  Herodotus  makes  it  the  work 
of  feveral  kings : it  flood  on  the  fouthern  bank  of  the 
lake  Mceris,  near  the  town  of  Crocodiles,  or  Arfinoe,  and 
conlilled  of  twelve  large  contiguous  palaces,  in  which  tlie 
twelve  king's  of  Egypt  affembled  to  tranfadt  affairs  of  ftate 
and  religion,  containing  3000  apartments,  1300  of  which 
w'ere  under  ground. 

This  ffrudture  feemstohave  been  defigned  as  a pantheon, 
or  uni verfal  temple  of  all  the  Egyptian  deities,  which  were 
feparately  worfliipped  in  the  provinces.  It  was  alfo  the 
place  of  the  general  affembly  of  the  magiftracy  of  the  whole 
nation  ; for  thofe  of  all  the  provinces  or  nomes  met  here  to 
feaff  and  facrifice,  and  to  judge  caufes  of  great  confequrnce. 
For  this  reafon,  every  nomchad  a hall  or  palace  appropriated 
to  it;  the  whole  edifice  containing,  according  to  Herodotus, 
twelve  ; Egypt  being  then  divided  into  fo  many  kingdoms. 
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Pliny  makes  the  number  of  thefe  palaces  16,  and  Strabo 
makes  them  27.  All  the  halls  were  vaulted,  and  had  an 
equal  number  of  doors  oppofite  to  one  another,  fix  opening 
to  the  north,  and  fix  to  the  fouth,  all  encompaffed  by  the 
fame  wall.  The  exits,  by  various  paflages  and  innumerable 
returns,  afforded  to  Herodotus  a thoufand  occafions  of  won- 
der. The  roofs  and  walls  within  were  incrufled  with  mar- 
ble, and  adorned  with  fculptured  figures.  The  halls  were 
furrounded  with  pillars  of  white  (tone  finely  polifhed;  and 
at  the  angle,  where  the  labyrinth  ended,  flood  the  pyramid, 
which  Strabo  .afferts  to  be  the  fepulchre  of  the  prince  who 
built  the  labyrinth.  According  to  the  defcription  of  Pliny 
and  Strabo,  this  edifice  flood  in  the  midft  of  an  immenfe 
fquare,  furrounded  with  buildings  at  a great  diflance.  The 
porch  was  of  Parian  marble,  and  all  the  other  pillars  of  mar- 
ble of  Syene  ; within  were  the  temples  of  their  feveral 
deities,  and  galleries,  to  which  was  an  afcent  of  90  fleps, 
adorned  with  many  columns  of  porphyry,  images  of  their 
gods,  and  llatues  of  their  kings,  of  a coloffal  fize:  the 
whole  edifice  was  conftrudled  of  flone,  the  floors  being  laid 
with  vail  flags,  and  the  roof  appearing  like  a canopy  of  ftone  : 
the  paflages  met,  and  croffcd  each  other  with  fuch  intri- 
cacy, that  it  was  impoffible  for  a flranger  to  find  his  way, 
cither  in  or  out,  without  a guide  ; and  feveral  of  the  apart- 
ments were  fo  contrived,  that  on  opening  of  the  doors,  there 
was  heard  within  a terrible  noife  of  thunder.  Although  the 
Arabs,  fince  the  days  of  Pliny,  helped  to  ruin  this  ftrudlure, 
yet  a confiderable  part  of  it  is  Hill  Handing,  The  people  of 
the  country  call  it  the  palace  of  Char.on.  See  a plan  and 
d-Tcription  of  this  labyrinth,  in  the  prefent  flate  of  it,  in  Po- 
cocke’s  Hid.  of  the  Eaft,  vol.  i.  p.  61,  &c.  See  alfo 
Perry’s  View  of  the  Levant,  p.  381,  See. 

Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Pliny,  and  Mela  fpeak  of  this 
monument  with  the  fame  admiration  as  Herodotus  ; but  not 
one  of  them  fays  that  it  was  conftrudled  to  bewilder  thofe 
wlio  attempted  to  pafs  through  it  ; though  it  is  manifell, 
that,  without  a guide,  they  would  have  been  in  danger  of 
lofing  their  way.  The  Abbe  Barthelemi  (ubi  fupra)  fug- 
gefts,  that  this  danger  introduced  anew  term  into  the  Greek 
language.  The  word  labyrinth,  taken  in  the  literal  fenfe, 
fignifies  a circumfcribed  fpace,  interfered  by  a number  of 
paflages,  fome  of  which  .crofs  each  other  in  every  direction, 
like  thofe  in  quarries  and  mines,  and  others  make  larger  or 
fmaller  circuits  round  the  place  from  which  they  depart,  like 
the  fpiral  lines  that  are  vifible  on  certain  (hells.  Plence  it 
has  been  applied,  in  a figurative  fenfe,  to  obfeure  and  cap- 
tious queftion=,  to  indirect  and  ambiguous  anfwers,  and  to 
thofe  difeuflions,  which,  after  long  digreffions,  bring  us  back 
to  the  point  from  which  we  fet  out. 

Tht  labyrinth  of  Lemnos  was  fupported  by  columns  of 
wonderful  beauty  ; there  were  fome  remains  of  it  at  the  time 
when  Pliny  wrote.  That  of  Italy  was  built  by  Porfenna, 
king  of  Etruria,  for  his  tomb. 

Labyrinth-,  in  Gardening,  a fort  of  maze  or  wildernefs 
plantation,  abounding  with  hedges  and  walks,  diflributed 
into  many  windings  and  intricate  turnings,  leading  to  one 
common  centre,  extremely  difficult  to  be  found  out,  defigned 
by  way  of  amufement.  This  is  commonly  formed  with 
hedges,  in  double  rows,  leading  in  various  tvvi flings  and 
turnings,  or  backward  and  forward,  with  intervening  planta- 
tions and  gravel-walks  alternately  between  hedge  and  hedge. 
The  great  object  is  to  have  the  walk  contrived  in  fo  many 
m 17. y intricate  windings,  as  to  caufe  much  labour  and  diffi- 
culty to  find  out  the  centre,  or  out  again  in  the  way  a perfen 
came  in.  But  they  are  now  rarely  introduced  into  modern 
garden  defigns ; and  fcarcely  to  be  feen,  except  in  fome  old 
gardens. 
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The  hedges  for  this  ufe  are  ufually  of  hornbeam,  but  may 
be  of  beech,  elm,  or  any  other  fort  of  tree  or  fhrub  that 
can  be  kept  in  neat  order  by  clipping.  The  walks  fhould 
be  five  feet  wide  at  leaf!,  laid  with  gravel,  and  neatly  rolled  ; 
and  the  trees  and  fhrubs  to  form  the  thicket  of  wood  between 
the  hedges  of  any  of  the  hardy  kinds  of  the  deciduous 
tribe  interfperfed  with  fome  evergreens.  In  the  middle,  a 
fpace  fhould  be  left  open  as  the  centre.  The  labyrinth  which 
is,  we  believe,  ftill  in  exiltence  at  Hampton  Court,  is  almolt 
wholly  formed  of  the  common  elm  tree,  cut  in  fo  as  to  keep 
it  down  to  the  proper  height. 

But  fmall  labyrinths  are  occafionally  formed  with  box 
edgings,  and  borders  for  plants,  and  alleys  for  walking  in, 
in  imitation  of  the  large  ones,  and  which  have  good  effect  in 
fmall  garden-grounds. 

Labyrinth,  in  Geography,  a cinder  of  fmall  iflands 
in  the  Pacific  ocean,  difeovered  in  1722,  by  captain  Roggc- 
wein,  75  miles  W.  from  the  Pernicious  iflands. — Alfo,  a 
chain  of  fhonls,  rocks,  and  fmall  iflands  on  the  E.  coafl  of 
New  Holland,  extending  from  Cape  Tribulation  to  Cape 
York. 

LABYRINTHUS,  in  Anatomy,  a name  given,  on  ac- 
count of  its  apparently  complicated  flrudlure,  to  the  inter- 
nal organ  of  hearing  ;•  to  the  part,  indeed,  which,  from  its 
receiving  the  auditory  nerve,  is  the  true  feat  of  the  fenfe. 
See  Ear.  ^ 

LAC,  or  Lacca,  Gum,  as  it  is  commonly,  though  not 
very  properly,  denominated,  becaufe  it  is  neither  a gum  nor 
a refin,  is  a kind  of  compound  fubflance,  prepared  by  the 
female  of  a minute  infedl,  called  by  fome  Coccus  Lacca,  and 
by  others  Ciiermes  Lacca,  which  is  found  in  feveral  fpecies 
of  trees  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  and  particularly  on  the  banyan  - 
tree  (Ficus  indica  and  religiofa  of  Linnaeus),  feveral  fpe- 
cies  of  Mimofa,  and  the  Biher  on  Rhamnus  jujuba.  Thefe 
infedls  are  nourifhed  by  the  trees  on  which  they  are  pro- 
duced, and  fix  themfelves  upon  the  fucculent  extremities  of 
the  young  branches  ; and  around  their  edges  they  are  envi- 
roned with  a fpiffid  fub-pellucid  liquid,  which  feems  to  glue 
them  to  the  branch.  It’is  the  gradual  accumulation  of  this 
liquid,  which  forms  a complete  cell  for  each  infedl,  and  is 
what  is  called  Gum  Lacca.  When  the  cells  are  completely 
formed,  the  infedl  is  in  appearance  an  oval,  fmooth,  red 
bag,  without  life,  about  the  fize  of  a fmall  cochineal  infedl, 
emarginated  at  the  obtufe  end,  full  of  a beautiful  red  liquid. 
When  the  eggs  are  hatched,  the  young  infedls,  or  grubs,  firfl 
feed  upon  the  red  liquid  above-mentioned,  and  when  this  is 
expended,  they  pierce  a hole  through  the  coat  that  invefts 
them,  and  move  off  one  by  one,  leaving  their  exuviae  be- 
hind, which  are  the  white  membranous  fubilance  found  in 
the  empty  cells  of  the  Stick  lac.  The  accumulation  of  lac 
appears  in  the  economy  of  this  infedl  to  be  the  fubilance 
that  anfwers  the  double  purpofe  of  a nidus  and  covering 
to  the  egg  or  infedl  in  the  firfl  ft  age  of  its  exiflence,  and  of 
food  for  the  maggot  in  its  more  advanced  flate.  The  lac  is 
formed  into  complete  cells,  finifhed  with  as  much  regularity 
and  art  as  the  honey-comb,  but  differently  arranged.  The 
Hies  are  invited  to  depoiit  their  eggs  on  the  branches  of  the 
trees  by  befmearing  them  with  fome  of  the  frefli  lac  lleeped 
in  water,  which  attradls  the  fly,  and  gives  a belter  and 
larger  crop.  For  a particular  defcription  of  thefe  infedls, 
and  their  cells,  we  refer  to  the  papers  of  Mr.  James  Kerr, 
of  Patna;  Mr.  Robert  Saunders,  furgeon,  at  Boglepoor, 
in  Bengal ; and  Dr.  Roxburgh,  of  Samulcotta,  in  the  Philo- 
fophical  Tranfadlions,  vols.  Txxi.  lxxix.  and  lxxxi.  Lac  is 
a ftaple  article  of  commerce  in  Affam,  a country  bordering  on, 
and  much  connedted  with,  Thibet,  which  furniflies  the  great  eft 
quantity  of  that  -in  ufe  ; and  it  is  alfo  found  upon  the  uncul- 
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tivated  mountains  on  both  Tides  of  the  Ganges.  The  only 
trouble  in  procuring  it  is  that  of  breaking  down  the 
branches,  and  carrying  them  to  market.  The  price  in 
Dacca,  in  1781,  fays  Mr.  Kerr,  was  about  12s.  the  hundred 
pounds  weight,  although  it  was  brought  from  the  diilant 
country  of  Adam.  The  bell  lac  is  of  a deep  red  colour.  If 
it  is  pale,  and  pierced  at  top,  it  is  depretiated  in  value,  be-  . 
caufe  the  infects  have  left  their  cells,  and  confequently  they 
can  be  of  no  ufe  as  a dye  or  colour  ; though  they  may  be 
probably  better  for  varnilhers.  Of  lac  there  are  four  kinds 
known  in  commerce  : viz.  1.  Stick  lac,  which  is  the  lac  in 
its  natural  date,  from  which  all  the  others  are  formed.  This 
is  obtained  in  pretty  confiuerable  lumps,  with  much  of  the 
woody  parts  of  the  branches  on  which  it  is  formed  adhering 
to  it.  2.  Seal  lac,  which  is  the  former  broken  into  fmall 
pieces,  garbled,  and  appearing  in  a granulated  form. 

3.  Lump  lac,  which  is  feed  lac  liquefied  by  fire,  and  formed 
into  cakes.  4.  Shell  lac  is  the  purified  lac,  or  the  cells  li- 
quefied, drained,  and  formed  into  their  tranfparent  laminae. 
Lac  is  broftght  into  this  (late,  or  purified,  by  the  following 
p’-ocefs.  It  is  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  and  picked  from  the 
branches  and  dicks,  and  then  put  into  a fort  of  canvas  bag 
of  about  four  fe.-t  lo  ig,  and  about  fix  inches  in  circum- 
ference. Two  of  thefe  bags  are  in  condant  ufe,  and  each 
of  them  held  by  two  men.  The  hag  is  placed  over  a fire, 
and  frequently  turned  till  the  lac  is  liquid  enough  to  pafs 
through  its  pores,  when  it  is  taken  off  the  fire,  and  fqueezed 
by  two  men  in  different  directions,  dragging  it  along  the 
convex  part  of  a plantain  tree  (Mufa  paradifaica  of  Lin- 
nxus),  prepired  for  the  purpafe  : while  this  is  doing,  the 
other  bag  is  heating,  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
mucilaginous  and  finooth  iurface  of  the  plantain-tree  feems  pe- 
culiarly well  adapted  for  preventing  the  adhefion  of  the  heated 
lac,  and  giving  it  the  form,  which  enhances  its  value  fo  much. 
The  degree  of  preiTureon  the.plantain-trce  regulates  the  tliick- 
nefsof  the  (hell,  and  the  quality  of  the  bag  determines  its  finc- 
iiefs  and  tranfparency,  upon  which  its  value  depends. 

The  lac  is  applied  to  various  purpofes  by  the  natives  in 
India.  A great  quantity  of  the  /hell  lac  is  confumed  in 
making  ornamental  rings,  painted  and  gilded  in  a variety  of 
tatles,  to  decorate  the  arms  of  the  ladies  ; and  it  is  formed 
into  beads,  fpiral  and  linked  chains  for  necklaces,  and  other 
female  ornaments.  It  is  alio  ufed  for  lealing-wax.  For 
this  purpofe,  take  a ftick,  and  heat  one  end  of  it  upon  a 
charcoal  fire  ; put  upon  it  a few  leaves  of  the  fhell  lac 
foftened  above  the  fire  ; keep  alternately  heating  and  adding 
more  (hell  lac,  until  you  obtain  a mafs  of  three  or  four 
pounds  of  liquefied  (hell  lac  upon  the  end  of  your  ftick. 
Kneadjthis  upon  a wetted  board,  with  three  ounces  of  levi- 
gated cinnabar,  and  form  it  into  cylindrical  pieces  ; and  co 
give  them  a polifti,  rub  them  while  hot  with  a cotton  cloth. 

For  japanning,  take  a lump  of  (hell  lac,  prepared  in  the 
manner  of  fealing-wax,  with  whatever  colour  you  pleafe, 
fix  it  upon  the  end  of  a ftick,  heat  the  polifhed  wood 
over  a charcoal  fire,  and  rub  it  over  with  the  half-melted 
lac,  and  poliih  by  rubbing  it  even  with  a piece  of  folded 
plantain  leaf  held  in  the  hand;  heating  the  lacquer,  and 
adding  more  lac  as  occafion  requires.  Their  figures  are 
formed  by  lac,  charged  with  various  colours  in  the  fame 
manner.  In  ornamenting  their  images  and  religious  houfes, 
etc.  they  make  ufe  of  very  thin  beaten  lead,  which  they 
cover  with  various  varnifhes,  made  of  lac  charged  with  co- 
lours. The  preparation  of  them  is  kept  a lecret.  The 
leaf  of  lead  is  laid  upon  a fmooth  iron  heated  by  fire 
below,  while  they  fpread  the  varnifh  upon  it. 

For  grindftones,  take  of  river  fand  three  parts,  of  feed 
lac  wafhed  one  part,  mix  them  over  the  fire  in  a pot,  and 


form  the  mafs  into  the  fhape  of  a grindftone,  having  a fquarc 
hole  in  the  centre,  fix  it  on  an  axis  with  liquefied  lac,  heat 
the  (lone  moderately,  and  by  turning  the  axis  it  may  be  eafily 
formed  into  an  exaft  orbicular  drape.  Poliftiing  grindftones 
are  madeonlyof  fuchfandas  will pafsealily  through finemudin, 
in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  fand  to  one  of  lac.  The 
fand  is  coinpofed  of  fmall  angular  cryftalline  particles,  tinged 
red  with  iron,  two  parts  to  one  of  black  magnetic  fand. 
The  ftone-cutters,  inltead  of  fand,  nfe  the  powder  of  a 
very  hard  granate,  called  Corunde.  Thefe  grindftones  cut 
very  fall  : when  they  want  to  increafe  their  power,  they 
throw  fand  upon  them,  or  let  them  occafionally  touch  the 
edge  of  a vitrified  brick.  The  fame  compofition  is  formed 
upon  (ticks  ; for  cutting  (tones,  (hells,  See.  by  the  hand. 

For  painting,  take  one  gallon  of  the  red  liquid  from  the 
firft  working  (or  (hell  lac,  (train  it  through  a cloth,  and  let  it 
boil  for  a (lvirt  time,  then  add  half  an  ounce  of  foil'll  alkali  ; 
boil  an  hour  more,  and  add  three  ounces  of  powdered  load 
(bark  of  a tree),  boil  a (hort  time,  let  it  itand  all  night, 
and  ftrain  next  day.  Evaporate  three  quarts  of  milk, 
without  cream,  to  two  quarts,  upon  a (low  fire,  curdle  it 
with  fonte  milk,  and  let  it  (land  for  a day  or  two,  then  mix 
it  with  the  red  liquid  above-mentioned  ; ftrain  them  through 
a cloth,  add  to  the  mixture  i{oz.  of  alum,  and  the  juice  of 
eight  or  ten  lemons  ; mix  the  whole,  and  throw  it  into  a 
cloth-bag  ftrainer.  The  blood  of  the  infe£t  forms  a coagu- 
lant with  the  cafeous  part  of  the  milk,  and  remains  in  the 
bag,  while  a limpid  acid  water  drains  from  it.  The  coa- 
gulant is  dried  in  the  (hade,  and  is  ufed  as  a red  colour  in 
painting  and  colouring. 

For  dyeing,  take  one  gal'on  of  the  red  liquid  prepared 
as  before  without  milk,  to  which  add  three  ounces  of 
alum.  Boil  three  or  four  ounces  of  tamarinds  in  a gallon 
of  water,  and  ftrain  the  liquor.  Mix  equal  parts  of  the 
red  liquid  and  tamarind  water  over  a bride  fire.  In  this 
mixture  dip  and  wring  the  (ilk  alternately,  until  it  has 
received  a proper  quantity  of  the  dye.  To  increafe  the 
colour,  increafe  the  proportion  of  the  red  liquid,  and  let 
the  filk  boil  a few  minutes  in  the  mixture.  To  make  the 
filk  hold  the  colour,  they  boil  a handful  of  the  bark  called 
load  in  water  ; ftrain  the  decodlion,  and  add  cold  water  to 
it  ; dip  the  dried  filk  into  this  liquor  feveral  times,  and  then 
dry  it.  Cotton  cloths  are  dyed  in  this  manner  ; but  the 
dye  is  not  fo  lading  as  in  filk.  The  lac  colour  is  preferred 
by  the  natives  upon  flakes  of  cotton  dipped  repeatedly  into 
a llrong  dilution  of  the  lac  infect  in  water,  and  then  dried. 
The  Hindoos,  as  Mr.  Charles  Wilkins  informed  Mr. 
Hatchett,  diffolve  fhell  lac  in  water,  by  the  mere  addition 
of  a little  borax  ; and  the  dilution,  being  then  mixed  with 
ivory -black,  or  lamp-black,  is  employed  by  them  as  an  ink, 
which,  when  dry,  is  not  eafily  acted  upon  by  damp  or  water. 
Mr.  Hatchett  found  this  fa£t  to  be  exactly  as  it  was  dated 
by  Mr.  Wilkins. 

Be  (ides  the  lac  above-mentioned,  there  is  another  fort 
which  is  white  or  yellovvifh,  brought  from  Madagafcar,  very- 
much  refembiing  the  pe-la  of  the  Chir.efe,  which  has  been 
lately  examined  by  Dr.  Pearfon.  See  Laccic  Jlcid. 

Mr.  Hatchett  (Phil.  Tranf.  for  1 804,  pait  it.) , has  detailed 
a number  of  experiments  for  the  analyfis  of  the  three  com- 
mon fpecies  of  lac,  with  a view  of  afeertaining  its  confti- 
tuent  parts  and  diferiminating  properties. 

Lac,  though  long  known  in  Europe,  has  not  nuich  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  chemiils.  The  iirft  perfon  who 
fubjetfted  it  to  a regular  examination  was  the  younger 
Geoffrey,  the  refult  of  which  is  publifhed  in  the  Mem.  de 
PAcad.  de  Paris  for  1714.  He  concluded  that  this  fub- 
ftancc  is  not,  as  fome  have  fuppofed,  a gum  or  refin,  which 
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has  exuded  from  vegetables  limply  pun&ured  by  infedls. 
Gcoffroy  and  Lemery  obtained  from  lac,  by  dillillation, 
fome  add  liquor,  and  a butyraceous  fubllance  ; and  Geof- 
froy  obferves,  that  when  Hick-lac  was  thus  treated,  fome 
ammonia  was  alfo  obtained,  but  not  when  feed-lac  was 
employed.  Gcoffroy  confidered  lac  as  a kind  of  wax,  very 
diftincl  from  the  nature  of  gum  or  refin.  Since  his  time  it 
has  been  little  examined,  and  therefore  chcmifts  have  enter- 
tained various  opinions  concerning  it.  Chaptal,  adopting 
Geoffroy’s  opinion,  calls  it  a kind  of  wax  ; but  Gren  and 
Fourcroy  regard  it  as  a true  refiu. 

Mr.  Hatchett  found  that  when  water  is  poured  on  flick 
lac,  reduced  to  powder,  it  immediately  began  to  be  tinged 
with  red,  and  by  heat,  a deep-coloured  crimfon  folution 
was  formed.  Repeated  operations  of  this  kind  reduce 
ilick-lac  to  a yellowifh-brown  fubitance,  and  the  water  no 
longer  receives  any  colour.  The  portion  fcparatcd  from  the 
lac  has,  on  an  average,  amounted  to  io  per  cent.  ; but  as  it 
cannot  be  complete’y  feparated,  confiderable  variations  mull 
be  expected  in  different  famples. 

Fine  feed-lac  does  not  afford  more  than  z\  or  3 per  cent. 
of  the  colouring  fubitance  ; and  (hell-lac,  when  treated  in 
the  fame  manner,  i.  e.  merely  with  water,  did  not  yield  more 
than  % per  cent.  Alcohol  dilfolves  a confiderable  portion  of 
each  ot  the  different  kinds  of  lac  ; and  when  heat  is  not 
emp'oyed,  the  difTolved  part  is  reiin,  combined  with  fome 
of  the  colouring  matter  ; but  if  the  lac  is  digefted  with 
heated  alcohol,  the  folution  is  more  or  lefs  turbid,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  it  in  a date  of  purity  and  tranfparency, 
either  by  repofe  or  filtration.  The  folution  obtained  by 
digefting  (lick-lac  in  alcohol,  without  heat,  is  of  a dark 
brownilhrcd  colour  ; and  the  infoluble  part  fubfides,  retain- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  colouring  matter,  molt  ealiiy 
foluble  in  water.  The  proportion  of  refin  thus  difTolved, 
when  flick-lac  is  treated  with  alcohol,  amounted  to  67  or6S 
per  cent.  The  feed-lac  ufed  by  Mr.  Hatchett  was  very 
pure,  and  yielded  to  alcohol  about  88  per  cent,  of  refill,  con- 
taining little  of  the  colouring  matter.  Shell-lac,  in  fmall 
fragments,  by  fimple  digeltion  with  alcohol,  afforded  in  the 
firlt  in  (lance  nearly  81  per  cent.  ; but  part  of  the  refin  re- 
quired fubfcquent  operations  to  feparate  it,  fo  that  the  total 
quantity  of  reiin  might  be  ellimated  at  91  percent.  Sul- 
phuric ether  does  not  fcem  to  aft  fo  powerfully  upon  the 
varieties  of  lac  as  alcohol;  and,  therefore,  ether  is  not  the 
bell  mentlriiiim  for  lac.  Concentric  fulphuric  acid  afls  firlt 
on  the  colouring  matter  of  lac ; and  after  a fhort  digeltion  in  a 
fand-bath,  the  whole  is  converted  into  a reddilb-brown  thick 
liquor,  which  foon  becomes  black  ; and  the  chief  part  of 
the  lac  is  feparated  in  an  infoluble  ilate,  rcfembling  coal. 
During  the  folution  of  lac  in  fulphuric  acid,  a confiderable 
quantity  of  fulpbureous  acid  gas  is  evolved.  When  lac  is 
digefted  witli  nitric  acid,  nitrous  gas  is  at  firfl  produced  ; 
the  lac  fwclls  much,  and  is  converted  into  a deep  yellow 
opaque  brittle  fubllance,  which,  by  a fufficiency  of  nitric 
acid,  and  a continuance  of  the  digeftion  for  about  48  hours, 
is  difTolved. 

This  yellow  nitric  folution  is  converted  by  evaporation 
into  a deep  yellow  fubllance,  which  burns  like  refin,  but 
is  foluble  in  boiling  water.  Muriatic  acid  dilfolves  the 
colouring  matter  and  gluten  of  lac  with  a feeble  action,  un- 
iefs  the  refin  has  been  previoully  feparated.  Acetous  acid 
much  refembles  the  muriatic  in  its  effects.  Stick-lac, 
feed  lac,  and  (hell-lac  are  partially  difTolved  by  acetic  acid  ; 
and  the  dilfolved  part  confifts  of  the  colouring  extract  of 
reiin,  and  of  gluten  ; the  wax  being  the  only  ingredient 
which  is  infoluble  in  this  menilruum.  A i'aturated  folution 
ot  boracic  acid  in  water  dilfolves  the  colouring  extract  ; but 


the  lac  is  little,  if  at  all,  afied  upon  by  this  acid,  Sub- 
borate  of  foda  or  borax  has  a powerful  effect  on  lac,  fo  as 
to  render  it  foluble  in  water  ; and  it  is  concluded  from  thefe 
fadts,  that  the  excefs  of  foda  in  borax  is  the  adtive  fubitance, 
which  conclufion  is  corroborated  by  experiments  made  with 
the  alkalis.  In  order  to  render  lac,  efpeeially  fhcil-lac, 
foluble  in  water,  about  one-fifth  of  borax  is  necelfary.  The 
bell  proportion  of  water  to  that  of  lac  is  iS  or  20  to  1 ; 
fo  that  20  grains  of  borax,  and  4 oz.  of  water,  are,  upon 
an  average,  requifite  to  dilfolve  100  grains  of  IhclMac. 
The  general  properties  of  the  folution  (hew,  that  it  is  a 
faponaceous  compound,  which,  being  ufed  as  a varnifh,  or 
vehicle  for  colours,  becomes  (when  dry)  difficultly  foluble 
in  water.  The  lixivia  of  pure  foda,  and  of  earbonat  of 
loda,  completely  dilfolve  the  feveral  kinds  of  lac  ; and  the 
folutions  refemble  thofe  formed  by  means  of  borax,  except- 
ing that  they  are  deeper  coloured.  Lixivium  of  pure  or 
cauftic  potalh  fpeedily  dilfolves  the  varieties  of  lac,  and 
forms  faponaceous  folutions,  fimilar  to  that  with  borax,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  colour,  which  more  approaches  to  purple. 
Lixivium  of  carburate  of  potalh  extradis  a great  part  of  the 
colouring  matter,  but  lefs  completely  dilfolves  the  entire 
fubllance  of  lac  than  pure  potalh.  Pure  ammonia,  and  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  readily  adl  upon  the  colouring  matter 
of  lac,  but  do  not  completely  dilfolve  the  entire  fubitance. 

From  a variety  of  other  experiments,  as  well  as  thofe,  the 
refults  of  which  we  have  given,  but  which  we  cannot  recite, 
it  appears  that  the  different  kinds  of  lac  confift  of  four  fub- 
itances,  namely,  extradl,  refin,  gluten,  and  wax.  The  ex- 
tradl,  when  dry,  is  of  a deep  red  colour,  approaching  to 
purplilh-crimfon  ; emitting  fmoke  when  laid  on  a red-hot 
iron,  with  a fmell  like  that  of  burned  animal  matter,  and 
leaving  a bulky  porous  coal ; partially  foluble  in  water,  hot 
or  cold  ; more  flowly  in  alcohol,  and  with  a lefs  beautiful 
colour  ; infoluble  in  fulphuric  ether  ; foluble  in  fulphuric, 
nitric,  and  acetic  acid  ; partially  in  muriatic  acid  ; not  very 
readily  in  acetous  acid  ; almoft  perfedlly  foluble  in  the  lixi- 
via of  potalh,  foda,  and  ammonia,  with  a beautiful  deep  pur- 
ple colour.  When  pure  alumine  is  put  into  the  aqueous 
folution,  it  does  not  immediately  produce  any  effedl,  but 
with  the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  muriatic  acid,  the  colour- 
ing matter  fpeedily  combines  with  the  alumine,  and  a beau- 
tiful lake  is  formed.  A fine  crimfon  precipitate  is  alfo  pro- 
duced by  muriate  of  tin,  when  added  to  the  aqueous  folu- 
tion : a fimilar  coloured  precipitate  is  alfo  formed  by  the 
addition  of  folution  of  ifinglafs.  Thefe  properties  of  the 
colouring  fubllance  of  lac,  efpeeially  its  partial  folubility  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  and  its  infolubility  in  ether,  together 
with  the  precipitate  formed  by  alumine  and  muriate  of  tin, 
indicate  that  this  fubllance  is  vegetable  extradl,  perhaps 
(lightly  animalized  by  the  coccus. 

The  refin  of  lac  is  of  a brownilh-yellow  colour,  emitting 
on  a red-hot  iron  much  fmoke,  with  a peculiar  fweet  odour, 
and  leaving  a fpongy  coal  ; completely  foluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  acetic  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  the  lixivia  of  potalh  and 
foda  ; precipitated  by  water  from  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid, 
and  partially  from  nitric  acid  ; and  poffelfing  the  other  ge- 
neral characters  of  a true  refin. 

The  gluten  is  obtainable  in  two  ways  ; if  the  pieces  of 
lac,  after  digeftion  in  alcohol,  be  digefted  with  dilute  acetic, 
or  muriatic  acid,  moil  of  the  gluten  is  dilfolved,  and  may  be 
precipitated  by  alkalies,  added  in  due  proportion  ; but  is  re- 
diffolved  by  an  excefs  of  them,  and  then  is  feparable  by  acids. 
It  much  refembles  the  gluten  of  wheat. 

The  wax  of  lac  is  found  floating  like  oil  on  the  furface 
of  a folution  of  lac,  after  long  and  repeated  digeftion  in  boil- 
ing nitric  acid,  and  may  be  collected  when  cold ; or  it  may 
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be  more  eafily  obtained  in  a pure  date,  by  digefling  the  re- 
fidue  left  by  alcohol  in  boiling  nitric  acid.  The  wax,  thus 
obtained,  when  pure,  is  pale  yellowifh-white,  and  (unlike 
bees’  wax)  is  devoid  of  tenacity,  and  extremely  brittle:  it 
melts  at  a much  lower  temperature  than  that  of  boiling 
water, and  burns  with  a bright  flame, and  an  odour  refembiing 
that  of  fpermaceti.  It  is  infoluble  in  water  and  cold  alcohol  ; 
but  the  latter,  when  boiled,  partially  diflblves  it,  and  upon 
cooling,  depofits  the  greater  part  ; foluble  in  heated  ful- 
phuric  ether,  but  upon  cooling,  nearly  the  whole  is  depo- 
sited. Lixivium  of  potafh,  boiled  with  the  wax,  forms  a 
milky  Solution  ; but  molt  of  the  wax  floats  on  the  Surface 
in  the  (late  of  white  flocculi,  and  appears  to  be  converted 
into  a kind  of  foap  ofvdiflieult  Solubility  ; it  is  no  longer 
inflammable  ; and,  with  water,  forms  a turbid  Solution, 
from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  Solution  in  potafh,  the  wax 
may  be  precipitated  by  acids.  Ammonia,  when  heated, 
diflolvcs  a Small  portion  of  the  wax,  and  forms  a Solution 
Similar  to  the  former  ; nitric  and  muriatic  acids  do  not  acl 
upon  the  wax.  When  the  properties  of  this  fubdance  are 
compared  with  thofe  of  bces’-wax,  a difference  will  be  per- 
ceived ; and  on  the  contrary,  the  mod  driking  analogy  is 
evident  between  the  wax  of  lac  and  the  myrtle  wax  which 
is  obtained  from  the  Myrica  cerifera.  The  properties  of 
myrtle  wax,  deferibed  by  Dr.  Bodock  in  Nicholfon’s  Journal 
for  March,  1803,  coincide  fo  perfedlly  with  thofe  of  the 
wax  of  lac,  that  Mr.  Hatchett  is  led  to  confider  them  as 
almoft,  if  not  altogether,  the  fame  fubdance. 

Our  author,  from  his  analyfis  of  the  three  different  fpecies 
of  lac  infers,  that  the  fubdances  that  compofe  them  bear  the 
following  proportions:  100  parts  of  dick-lac  gave  68  of 
refin,  10  of  colouring  extract,  6 of  wax,  5.5  of  gluten,  and 
6. 3 of  extraneous  fubdances:  100  parts  of  feed-lac  gave 
88.5  of  refin,  2.5  of  colouring  extradl,  4.5  of  wax,  and  2 
of  gluten  : xoo  parts  of  {hell-lac  gave  90.9  of  refin,  0.5  of 
colouring  extradl,  four  of  wax,  and  2.8  of  gluten. 

We  have  already  fpecified  feveral  ufes  to  which  lac  is 
applied  in  India,  and  it  is  no  lefs  important,  in  a variety  of 
refpefls  in  Europe.  A folution  of  lac  in  water  may  be 
advantageoufly  employed  as  a fort  of  varnifh,  which  is  equal 
in  durability,  and  other  qualities,  to  thofe  prepared  with 
alcohol  ; and,  of  courfe,  much  cheaper.  It  will  be  found, 
likewife,  of  great  ufe  as  a vehicle  for  colours  ; for,  when 
dry,  it  is  not  eafily  affe&ed  by  damp,  or  even  by  water. 
Mr.  Hatchett  fays,  that  with  a folution  of  this  kind  lie  lias 
mixed  various  colours,  Such  as  vermilion,  fine  lake,  indigo, 
Prufiian  blue,  Sap-green,  and  gamboge  ; and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  although  the  two  lad  are  of  a gummy  nature,  and  the 
others  had  been  previoufly  mixed  with  gum  (being  cakes 
of  the  patent  water-colour),  yet,  when  dried  upon  paper, 
they  could  not  be  removed  with  a moidened  fponge,  until 
the  furface  of  the  paper  itfelf  was  rubbed  off.  In  many 
arts  and  manufactures,  therefore,  the  Solutions  of  lac  may  be 
found  of  great  utility  ; for,  like  mucilage,  they  may  be 
diluted  with  water,  and  yet,  when  dry,  are  little,  if  at  all, 
affeCted  by  it. 

The  colour  given  by  lac  is  lefs  beautiful,  but  more  dura- 
ble than  that  given  by  cochineal.  To  render  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  lac  diffufible  in  water,  fo  as  to  be  applied  to 
the  duffs  to  be  dyed,  Mr.  Hellot  direCts  the  following 
procefs  : — Let  fome  powdered  gum-lac  be  digeded  for  two 
hours  in  a decoCtion  of  comfrey-root,  by  which  a fine 
crimion  colour  is  given  to  the  water,  and  the  gum  is 
rendered  pale  or  draw-coloured.  To  this  tinCture,  poured 
off  clear,  let  a folution  of  alum  be  added  ; and  when  the 
colouring  matter  has  fubfided,  let  it  be  feparated  from 
the  clear  liquor,  and  dried.  It  will  weigh  about  one-fifth 


of  the  quantity  of  lac  employed.  This  dried  fecula  is  to 
be  diflolved  or  diffufed  in  warm  water,  and  fome  folution 
of  tin  is  to  be  added  to  it,  by  which  it  acquires  a vivid  fcarlet 
colour.  This  liquor  is  to  be  added  to  a folution  of  tartar 
in  boiling  water  ; and  thus  the  dye  is  prepared. 

The  method  of  obtaining  the  fine  red  lac  ufed  by  painters 
from  this  fubdance,  is  by  the  following  fimple  procefs  : — 
Boil  the  flick-lac  in  water,  filtre  the  decoClion,  and  evapo- 
rate the  clear  liquor  to  a drynefs  over  a gentle  fire.  The 
occafion  of  this  eafy  feparation  is,  that  the  beautiful  red  co- 
lour, here  feparated,  adheres  only  (lightly  to  the  outfides  of 
the  flicks,  broken  off  the  trees  along  with  the  gum-lac,  and 
readily  communicates  iTelf  to  boiling  water.  Some  of 
this  flicking  matter  alfo  adhering  to  the  gum  itfelf,  it  is  por- 
per  to  boil  the  whole  together  ; for  the  gum  does  not  at  all 
prejudice  the  colour,  nor  diffolve  in  boiling  water:  fo  that 
after  this  operation  the  gum  is  as  fit  for  making  fealing-wax 
as  before,  and  for  all  other  ufes  which  do  not  require  its 
colour.  See  Lake. 

A tinClure  of  gum-lac  may  thus  be  prepared  : — Take  two- 
ounces  ol  gum-lac,  reduce  it  to  a fine  powder,  and  make 
it  into  a 11  iff  patle  with  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium ; fet 
this  in  an  open  glafs  to  dry  by  a gentle  heat,  then  remove 
it  to  the  open  air,  that  it  may  relent  and  grow  foft;  then  dry 
it  again,  and  repeat  this  two  or  three  times,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  hard  body  of  this  refin  will  be  found  refolved  into 
a purple  colour.  This  may  yet  again  be  dried,  and  when 
dried  mull  be  reduced  to  powder,  which  powder  will  afford 
a fine  flrong  tinClure  to  fpirit  of  wine,  being  boiled  in  it  in 
a tall  glafs  in  a fand-heat  for  two  or  three  hours.  And  by 
this  procefs  flrong  tinflures  may  be  made  from  mvrrli, 
amber,  gum,  juniper,  & c.  which  will  yield  no  tinfture  of 
Arcngth  to  fpirit  of  wine  alone,  if  treated  in  the  ufual 
way. 

A fpirituous  tindlure  of  flick-lac  was  formerly  fome- 
times  given  as  a mild  rellringent  and  corroborant  in  female 
weakneffes,  and  in  rheumatic  and  fcorbutic  diforders.  But 
the  principal  medicinal  ufe  of  this  concrete  was  as  a topical 
corroborant  and  antifeptic,  in  laxities  and  fcorbutic  bleed- 
ings, and  exulcerations  of  the  gums.  Some  employed  for  this 
purpofe  a tindlure  of  the  lac  in  alum  water  ; others  a tinc- 
ture made  in  vinous  fpirits,  impregnated  with  the  pungent 
antifcorbutics.  The  college  of  Edinburgh  directed  an  ounce 
of  the  powdered  lac,  with  half  an  ounce  of  powdered 
myrrh,  to  be  digeded  in  a fand-heat,  for  fix  days,  in  a pint 
and  a half  of  fpirit  of  feurvy  grafs. 

The  gum-lac  has  been  lately  ufed  as  an  eleftric,  inflead  of 
glafs,  for  electrical  machines.  See  Lacquer,  Lake,  and 
Varnish. 

Lac,  or'  Lacca,  Ammoniari , in  the  Materia  Medic  a ~ 
See  Gum  Ammoniac. 

Lac,  or  Lacca,  Artificial,  or  I.aque,  is  alfo  a name  given 
to  a coloured  fubdance,  drawn  from  feveral  flowers  ; as  the 
yellow  from  the  flower  of  the  juniper,  the  red  from  thepoppv, 
and  the  blue  from  the  iris  or  violet. 

The  tinctures  of  thefe  flowers  are  extracted  by  digefling 
them  feveral  times  in  aqua  vitas,  or  by  boiling  them  over  a 
dove  fire  in  a lixivium  of  pot-afhes  and  alum. 

An  artificial  lacca  is  alfo  made  of  Brazil  wood,  boiled  in 
a lixivium  of  the  branches  of  the  vine,  adding  a little  cochi- 
neal, turmeric,  calcined  alum,  and  arfenic,  incorporated 
with  the  bones  of  the  cuttle-fifh  pulverized,  and  made  up 
into  little  cakes,  and  dried. 

If  it  be  to  be  very  red,  they  add  the  juice  of  lemon  to 
it ; to  make  it  brown,  they  add  oil  of  tartar. 

Dove-coloured,  or  columbine  lacca,  is  made  with  Brazil 
of  I'ernarrtbuc,  fleeped  in  diftilled  vinegar  for  the  fpace  of  a 
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month,  and  mixed  with  alum  incorporated  in  cuttle-fifli 
bone.  For  other  proceffes,  fee  Lake  and  Madder, 

Lac,  Add  of.  See  Laccic  Acid. 

Lac,  or  Gum  Lac.  See  Croton. 

Lac  Lima.  Dr.  Plott  gives  this  foffil  as  a mark  of 
good  lime-ltone  ; but  it  lias  been  obferved,  that  two  quarries 
in  Ireland,  where  lac  luuae  was  found,  were  of  building 
{tone,  but  would  not  burn  into  lime.  Phil.  Tranf.  >^477. 
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There  are  many  varieties  of  this  mineral,  differing  in  their 
texture  and  colour.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
and  alfo  in  Alia  and  America.  Many  of  the  Englifh  quar- 
ries in  Oxfordlhire,  Gloucefterfhire,  Northamptonfhire,  and 
Derbyfhire,  afford  cenliderable  quantities  of  it.  Ir  adheres 
to  the  roofs  and  walls  of  grottos  and  caverns,  and  is  lodged 
in  the  fiffurcs  of  ilrata  of  Hone,  fomctimes  in  form  of  a fari- 
naceous powder,  and  fometimes  concreted  into  maffes.  Its 
furface  is  rough  and  dufky  ; it  colours  the  hands,  adheres 
to  the  tongue,  melts  readily  in  the  mouth,  without  grittinefs, 
yields  an  infipid  taile,  and  raifes  an  ebullition  in  water,  which 
foon  diflblves  it  into  a line  white  powder.  See  Mineral 
Agaric. 

Lac  Sulphuric,  in  Chemijlry,  and  the  Materia  Meclica,  de- 
notes fulphur  feparated  by  acids  from  its  alkaline  folution, 
which  in  the  procefs  changes  its  lemon-yellow  colour  for  a 
grey  or  yellowifh-white  like  cream.  As  a medicine  it  is 
thought  to  be  fomewhat  milder.  See  Sulphur. 

Lac  Virginale.  See  Virgin's  Milk. 

Lac  Vir finis.  See  Virgin’s  Milk,  and  Benzoin. 

LAC  A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country 
of  the  Foulis  ; 1 o miles  N.W.  of  Gouirel. 

LACABEN,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Aladulia  ; 30  miles  S.S.W.  of  Malatra. 

LACANITIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of  Afia, 
in  Cilicia,  according  to  Ptolemy,  who  places  in  it  one  city, 
viz.  Irenopolis. 

L ACARACOONDA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ben- 
gal ; 10  miles  S.  of  Nagore.  N.  lat  23°  48'.  E.  long. 
«7J  27'.' 

LACAR1A,  a fmall  town  of  Italy,  in  the  eaftern  part 
of  Lucania,  S.  of  Heraclea,  and  near  the  gulf  of  Taren- 
tum  ; founded  by  a colony  of  Phocaeans,  and  celebrated  for 
its  good  wine. 

LACAS,  Las,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ; 13  miles 
W.  of  Villa  del  Principe. 

LACCA.  See  Lac. 

LACCADIVE  Islands,  in  Geography,  a group  of  fmall 
iflands  in  the  Indian  fea  ; the  nearelt  being  about  15  miles 
from  the  coall  of  Malabar.  They  are  fuppofed  to  be  the 
iflands  called  by  Ptolemy  “ Infuke  numero  19,”  though  in 
reality  they  are  32.  All  of  them  are  fmall,  rocky  on  their 
lides,  covered  with  trees,  and  feparated  by  deep  channels. 
They  are  vifited  by  Englilh  (hips  in  their  paffage  from  India 
to  the  Perfian  gulf,  or  Red  fea.  Their  prigcipal  traffic  con- 
fills  of  the  produce  of  the  cocoa  palm,  fuck  as  the  oil,  cables, 
and  cordage,  and  alfo  of  fifli,  which,  being  dried,  is  fen t to 
the  continent  of  India,  whence  rice  is  obtained  in  return. 
They  alfo  trade  to  Mafcat,  in  large  boats,  and  for  their 
commodities  they  bring  back  dates  and  coffee.'  Ambergris 
is  often  found  floating  near  thefe  iflands.  N.  lat.  10  to  120 
40'.  E.  long.  7 1°  15'  to  73°  30'. 

LACC1A,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  Paulus  Jovius 
to  the  (had,  or,  as  we  fometimes  call  it,  the  mother  of  the 
pilchards.  See  Clufea  Alofa. 

LACCIC  Acid,  in  Chemijlry,  is  a fubflance  that  was  firft 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  chemills  by  Dr.  Pearfon.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  a peculiar  compound  called  white  lac,  which  Dr. 
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Anderfon  of  Madras  difeovered  to  be  the  product  of  fom-j 
infects  of  the  coccus  tribe.  Small  quantities  of  it  were  font 
to  Europe  about  the  year  1789  ; and,  at  the  requcfl  of  fir 
Jofeph  Banks,  an  examination  of  it  was  undertaken  by 
Dr.  Pearfon,  and  the  refult  of  his  inquiries  appeared  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadlions  for  1794.  The  lac,  in  its  natural 
ftate,  is  of  a grey  colour  ; and  occurs  in  pieces  of  from 
three  to  fifteen  grains  in  weight.  Many  of  its  properties 
prefent  confiderable  refemblance  to  thofe  of  bees’  wax  ; and 
Dr.  Pearfon  is  of  opinion,  that  thefe  fubftances  are  very 
nearly  allied  to  each  other,  differing  only  in  the  proportion 
of  their  conllituents.  A curious  circumftance,  connected 
with  this  point,  is,  that  the  infedl  which  fecretcs  the  lac 
alfo  produces  honey  ; but  the  phenomena  attending  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  latter  produdl  have  not  been  examined  with 
the  attention  which  they  merit.  To  procure  the  laccic  acid', 
it  is  merely  neceffary  to  expofe  the  lac,  as  afforded  by  the 
coccus,  to  aheatjuff  fufficient  to  liquefy  it.  A reddifh  watery 
fluid  will  feparate,  having  the  Imell  of  newly  baked  hot 
bread;  and  it  is  this  lubltance  which  con  11  itutes  the  acid 
under  inquiry.  The  following  are  fome  of  its  proper- 
ties. At  the  temperature  of  6o°,  it  has  a fpecific  gravity 
of  1.023.  Paper  ltained  with  litmus  and  turnfol  is  reddened 
by  it.  It  poffeffes  a faline  tafte,  and  is  fomewhat  bitter  ; 
but  is  not  in  the  fmalleff  degree  four.  By  expofure  to  the 
air  it  becomes  muddy,  and  depofits  a fmall  quantity  of  fedi- 
ment.  Dr,  Pearfon  di Hilled  230  grains  of  it,  and  afterwards- 
evaporated  the  produdl  until  it  grew  turbid.  On  {landing 
fome  hours,  acicular  cryilals  were  produced,  having  a bit  - 
tenfh  talle,  which  amounted  to  about  T~gdth  of  the  weight 
of  the  fluid  employed.  The  acid  diffolves  carbonat  of  foda 
with  effervefcence  ; and  by  evaporation  yields  cryilals 
which  are  deliquefeent.  It  produces  a purplifh  tint  on  bs- 
ing  mixed  with  lime-water,  but  no  fediment  appears.  Tinc- 
ture of  galls  cauies  a green  precipitate  ; and  with  acetat 
of  lead  a reddifh  powder  is  depofited.  This  forms  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  information  that  has  been  conveyed  to  us  with 
refpedt  to  it  ; and  as  yet,  therefore,  nothing  either  very 
linking,  or  very  important,  has  been  communicated  by 
the  difeovery.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Dr.  Pearfon  had 
fo  fmall  a quantity  of  matter  to  operate  upon  in  his  ex- 
periments, as  it  becomes  difficult,  from  the  want  of  a more 
complete  examination,  to  afeertain  whether  the  fubflance 
is  entirely  new  to  us  7 or  whether  it  is  only  the  modified 
appearance  of  fome  compound  with  which  we  had  been- 
before  acquainted. 

LACCOS,  A *xxo-r,  among  the  Greeks,  a ditch  or 
trench  ufed  in  dead  of  an  altar,  when  facrifices  were  to  be 
offered  to  the  fubterranean  or  infernal  gods.  See  Altar. 

LACE,  in  the  Manufactures,  is  formed  of  thread,  cotton, 
or  (ilk,  woven  into  a net,  the  meffies  of  which  are  varied  in 
their  figure,  according  to  the  defign  of  the  pattern,  as  oc- 
tagons, hexagons,  &c.  & c.  The  lace  is  alfo  ornamented 
by  a thread,  much  thicker  than  the  thread  forming  the  net, 
which  is  wmven  in  among  the  mefhes,  in  the  figure  of  flowers, 
and  other  fantaftic  curves ; upon  the  beauty  and  elegance  of 
which,  the  value  of  the  lace  depends.  This  thick  thread  is 
called  the  gimp. 

Lace  is  made  upon  a pillow  or  cufhion,  upon  which  a 
piece  of  fliff  parchment  is  flretched,  having  a number  of 
holes  pricked  through  it,  to  form  a pattern  of  the  intended 
lace.  Through  thefe  holes,  pins  are  (luck  into  the  pillow  r . 
and  the  threads,  wound  upon  fmall  bobbins,  are  woven 
around  the  pins,  and  twifted  round  each  other  in  various 
ways,  to  form  the  required  pattern.  This  procefs  is  ex- 
tremely tedious,  particularly  for  the  wide  laces,  with  com- 
plicated patterns  j and  though  it  is  extremely  expenfive  to 
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the  confumer,  the  people  (chiefly  in  Bedford  and  Pnicking- 
hamfhire)  who  manufacture  it  can  only  obtain  fufficient  to 
fupport  a wretched  exiftence,  by  the  mod  inceffant  exertion. 
Of  late  years,  the  manufacturers  of  Nottingham  have  di- 
rected their  ingenuity  to  imitate  this  fpecies  of  lace  by  ma- 
chinery, in  which  they  have  fucceeded  mod  perfectly:  but 
dill  it  is  only  an  imitation,  the  knot  or  loop  of  the  mt-fhes 
being  effentially  different.  In  the  pillow  lace,  the  net  or 
meflies  may  be  deferibed,  by  fuppofing  a number  of  ropes, 
each  formed  of  two  or  more  threads  twilled  round  each 
other : thefe  are  extended  parallel ; but  at  every  two  or 
three  fpiral  turns  of  thefe  ropes,  the  drands  or  threads  com- 
pofing  one  rope  are  twided  around  with  thofe  of  its  neigh- 
bour, and  then  return  to  be  twided  with  its  own  : and  this 
reciprocally  of  the  whole  number  forms  a netting  ; the  iigure 
of  the  meflies  depending  upon  the  number  of  turns  which 
are  made,  before  the  tw'ifl  is  changed  from  one  rope  to  the 
next.  To  form  a lace  of  this  defeription,  it  is  effential  that 
the  ends  of  each  thread  be  detached,  and  capable  of  being 
twilled  over  the  adjacent  threads.  This  is  ealily  done  by 
the  hand  upon  the  pillow,  by  twiding  the  bobbins  round 
-each  other ; but  has  many  difficulties  which  prevent  its  per- 
formance by  machinery. 

The  Nottingham  lac£  is  only  a modification  of  the  ditch 
or  loop  of  which  dockings  are  made  ; all  the  meflies  being 
formed  by  a continuance  of  one  thread,  which  is,  by  the 
machine,  formed  into  loops  a whole  courfe  (that  is,  length 
of  the  intended  piece  of  lace)  at  once,  by  preffing  it  down 
alternately  over  and  under  between  a number  of  parallel 
needles ; a fecond  courfe  is  then  made  of  fimilar  loops  on 
the  fame  needles,  and  the  loops  of  the  fird  are  drawn  through 
thofe  of  the  fecond,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  form  meffies  by 
retaining  the  fird  loops  ; the  fecond  are  then  retained  by  a 
third  courfe,  and  this  by  a fourth,  and  fo  on.  The  ma- 
chine is  very  nearly  like  a common  docking-frame,  but  pro- 
vided with  an  additional  apparatus,  which  can  be  readily 
applied.  It  confiils  of  a frame,  containing  a number  of 
needles,  which  we  will  call  points  ; thefe  are  introduced  be- 
tween the  fixed  needles  of  the  docking-frame,  and  a certain 
number  (one  half,  for  indance)  of  the  loops  in  the  thread 
are  taken  off  the  fixed  needles  upon  thefe  points,  which  are 
moved  endways,  the  fpace  of  two,  three,  or  more  fixed 
needles,  and  put  down  upon  them  again.  Another  fet  of 
loops  is  now  taken  upon  the  points,  and  moved  in  the  op- 
polite  direction  ; by  this  means,  croffing  the  loops  over  each 
other,  and  forming  meflies,  the  figure  of  which  will  depend 
upon  the  number  of  needles  it  is  thus  carried  over.  But  as 
this  admits  of  no  great  variety  of  patterns,  another  machine 
has  been  invented,  which  is  much  more  extended  in  its  ap- 
plications. Like  the  former, .it  has  the  parts  of  the  dock- 
ing-frame, but  differently  made.  The  thread  is,  in  this, 
rolled  upon  a cylinder,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a weaver’s 
beam  ; as  many  threads  being  wound  round  it  as  there  are 
needles  in  the  frame.  Thefe  threads  pafs  through  eyes  in 
the  ends  of  finall  points,  called  guides,  which  are  oppofite 
the  needles  ; and  thefe  guides  are  fixed  on  two  bars,  each  of 
which  has  half  the  guides  faltened  in  it,  that  is,  one  guide  is 
fad  in  one  bar,  and  the  next  in  the  other,  and  fo  on  alter- 
nately of  the  whole.  Each  of  the  guides  prefents  a thread 
to  its  needle,  and  are  all  at  once  moved  by  the  hand  to  twiil 
the  threads, two  or  three  times  round  the  needles  which  are 
oppofite  them.:  the  loop  is  now  made  in  a manner  fimilar  to 
the  other  frame.  The  next  time,  the  alternate  guides  are 
fhifted  endways,  fo  as  to  apply  themfelves  to  other  needles 
than  thofe  they  were  oppofite  before.  This  erodes  the 
thread,  fo  as  to  make  a net : but  the  quantity  which  is 
fhifted  endways  is  altered  every  time,  by  means  of  the  ma- 


chinery, fo  as  to  move  a certain  number  of  ceedle6  ; which 
number  is  altered  every  time,  to  produce  the  pattern.  Ail 
the  parts  of  this  machine,  except  the  guides,  are  moved  by 
means  of  treadles,  indead  of  ufing  the  hands,  as  in  the  com- 
mon (locking-frame.  The  net  produced  by  thefe  frames  is 
woven  in  bands  of  the  width  of  the  intended  lace,  leaving  a 
wider  meffi  than  the  others,  through  which  the  divifion  is  to 
be  made  to  feparate  the  lace  into  narrow  ftrips.  Before 
cutting  up  in  this  manner,  the  lace  is  fpread  in  a frame,  and 
a common  needle  with  a thick  thread  is  worked  in  the 
meflies,  to  imitate  the  gimp,  according  to  the  pattern  for 
which  the  lace  is  intended. 

The  lace  trade  of  Nottingham  has  been  carried  to  a very 
great  extent,  but  is  at  prefent  in  a date  of  flagnation,  being 
chiefly  dependent  on  foreign  trade,  as  it  has  never  been  in 
fuch  great  repute  with  the  Britifli  ladies. 

Lace  is  alto  made  of  gold  and  fdver  thread  (which  fee), 
much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  bone  or  blond  lace  above 
deferibed.  The  importation  of  gold  and  fdver  lace  is  pro- 
hibited. Great  quantities  of  the  fined  blond  laces  have 
been  imported  from  Flanders-  By  3 Geo.  III.  c.  21.  and 
5 Geo.  III.  c.  48.  if  any  perfon  (hall  import  any  ribbands, 
laces,  or  girdles,  not  made  in  Great  Britain,  whether  the 
fame  fliali  be  wrought  of  filk  alone,  or  mixed  with  other 
materials,  the  fame  fliali  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  feized  by 
any  officer  of  the  cudoms,  in  whatever  importers’,  venders', 
or  retailers'  hands  they  may  be  found  ; and  the  importer, 
and  every  perfon  affiiling  therein,  and  the  venders  and  re- 
tailers in  whofe  cuflody  they  (hall  be  found,  or  who  (had  fell 
or  expofe  the  fame  to  fale,  or  conceal  with  intent  to  prevent 
the  forfeiture,  (hall  forfeit  refpeCtively  200/.  with  colls  ; 
half  to  the  Ling,  and  half  to  the  officer  who  (hall  inform  and 
profecute. 

Lace  is  alfo  ufed  for  a kind  of  chord  made  of  filk  or  cot- 
ton, chiefly  ufed  in  lacing  women’s  days. 

Lace  Bark.  See  Daphne. 

LACEDAEMON,  in  j. Indent  Geography,  a celebrated 
town  of  Greece,  in  the  Peloponnefus,  in  a country  which 
was  originally  called  Laconia,  and  afterwards  changed  into 
Lacedaemon,  or  Sparta.  See  Sparta.  See  alio  La- 
coma. 

LACEDAEMONIANS,  the  inhabitants  of  Laconia, 
are  (aid  to  have  derived  their  name  from  Lacedaemon,  heir 
and  fucceffor  of  -Eurotas,  whofe  daughter  he  married. 
Their  ancient  name  was  Icleocratcs,  which  lias  been  found  in 
fome  ancient  inferiptions.  The  commencement  of  their  hif- 
tory  is  little  known.  But  their  fird  king,  according  to  the 
chronology  mod  generally  received,  was  Lelex,  furnamed 
Autochtos,  becaufe  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
Aborigines-,  and  from  him  his  fubje&s  bore  the  ancient 
name  of  Leleges.  He  began  his  reign  in  the  year  i ji6 
B.C.,  was  fucceeded  by  his  elded  fon  Myles,  and  Myles 
was  fucceeded  by  his  ion  Eurotas,  who,  having  no  male 
iffue,  appointed  for  his  fucceffor  Lacediemon,  the  fuppofed 
fon  of  Jupiter  by  Taygeta,  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter 
Sparta  in  marriage.  Lacedaemon  was  the  fird  king  of  the 
I-acedaemonian  line,  which  confided  of  twelve  foverfigns, 
the  lad  of  whom  was  Tifamenes,  who  terminated  this  line  in 
1104  E.C.,  upon  the  return  of  the  Heraclidte  into  the  Pe- 
loponnefus. In  1102  B.C.,  upon  the  divifion  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnefus  by  the  Heraclidae,  the  kingdom  of  Lacedaemon  or 
Sparta  commences  under  Procles  and  Eurydhenes,  the  tv\o 
fons  of  Aridodemus,  the  chief  of  the  Heraclidae.  Eurvl- 
thenes  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Agis,  from  w-jiom  the  de- 
feendants  of  that  line  had  the  appellation  of  Agidje,  or 
Agiadae  ; and  the  fird  princes  of  the  former  line  were  de- 
nominr.ted  Proclidac,  till  Eurytion,  or  Eurypon,  the  third 
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of ;!  ns  line,  exchanged  it  for  Eurytionidx,  or  Eurypontidx. 
In  the  line  of  Agis  fucceeded  Echeftratus  1058  B.C.,  La- 
botas  1023  B.C.,  Dory flus  9S6  DC.,  Agefilaus  957  B.C., 
and  Archelaus  913  B.C.  The  fncceffors  of  Procles  were 
I'as  1060  B.C.,  Eurypon  roiS  B.C.,  Prytani;»  102 1 B C., 
Eunomus  9S6  B.C.,  and  Polydedfes  907  B.C.  Eycurgus, 
the  fon  of  Eunomus,  fucceeded  Polydedies,  hut  lie  only  re- 
tained the  kingdom  till  his  lifter  was  delivered  of  a fon,  to 
whom  he  immediately  religned  it  ; hut  his  fituati'.n  being 
rendered  uneafy.  he  fet  out  for  Crete  about  eight  months 
after  the  birth  of  Ins  nephew.  During  this  voluntary  exile 
of  ten  years,  he  meditated  that  new  form  of  a common- 
wealth into  which  he  afterwards  modelled  the  government ; 
and  for  this  purpofe  he  returned  to  Lacedxmon  in  the  year 
8S4  B.C. 

The  government  of  Lacedremon  was,  as  we  have  fecn, 
originally  monarchical  ; and  though  the  kings  had  fomefub- 
ordinate  magiflrates,  cliofen  by  tl*emi'elves,  of  whofe  coun- 
fel  they  occafionally  availed  themfelves,  yet  the  will  of  the 
fovereign  was  the  fuprcme  law.  Thus  the  fovcreign  power 
paired  through  a fucceflion  of  twelve  princes,  from  Lace- 
daemon, the  fon  in-law  of.  Eurotas,  and  founder  of  this  mo- 
narchy. Under  Euryfthenes  and  Procles  the  government 
took  a new  form,  and  inflead  of  having  one  fovereign,  it  be- 
came fubjeft  to  two.  Thefe  two  brothers  governed  jointly, 
and  with  equal  power  and  authority,  each  bearing  the  title 
of  king  of  Lacedxmon,  and  being  acknowledged  and  obeyed 
as  fuch.  In  this  bipartite  condition  the  government  conti- 
nued under  a fuccellion  of  thirty  princes  01  the  line  of  Eu- 
ryfthenes, and  twenty-feven  of  that  of  Procles,  and  it  termi- 
nated in  both  about  the  fame  time.  Difcords,  however, 
were  unavoidable,  and  foon  commenced.  Two  parties  were 
formed,  and  they  became  turbulent  and  unmanageable.  By 
the  divifions  that  were  thus  occafioned,  the  regal  dignity 
funk  into  fuch  contempt,  that  the  government  was  upon  the 
brink  of  falling  into  anarchy  and  confufion,  when  Lycur- 
gus,  as  we  have  faid,  undertook  the  management  of  it,  dur- 
ing foir.e  part  of  his  nephew  Charilaus’s  minority.  During 
the  period  of  his  voluntary  abfence,  when  he  had  travelled 
through  Crete,  Ada,  and  Egyot,  the  government  had 
become  fo  corrupt,  that  not  only  his  friends,  but  even  thofe 
who  had  been  his  molt  zealous  enemies,  were  glad  to  repeat 
their  embaflies,  entreating  him  to  return  and  fave  his  country 
from  ruin.  Thefe  were  the  inevitable  confequences  of  that 
fatal  divifion  of  the  regal  authority  between  two  com- 
petitors, which  Lyeurgus  took  a quite  different  method 
of  remedying  than  by  confining  it  again  to  either  of  the 
lines.  The  plan  he  adopted  was  that  of  reducing  their  au- 
thority, by  conllituting  a fenate,  endowed  with  the  fupreme 
power  in  all  civil  matters,  and  leaving  to  the  kings,  befides 
the  title  and  honour,  only  the  management  of  military  and 
religious  affairs.  In  order  to  qualify  him  for  the  important 
tindertaking  in  which  he  now  engaged,  he  had  paid  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  laws  of  Mines  at  Crete,  and  in  Afia  he 
had  obferved  the  effedfs  which  are  produced  by  different  go- 
vernments and  manners,  and  he  had  alfo  availed  himfelf  of 
the  opportunities  which  Egypt  had  afforded  him  of  gaining 
wifdom.  With  a view  of  giving  greater  effedl  and  liabi- 
lity to  his  ik vv  conftitution,  he  bad,  like  other  legiflators, 
taken  care  to  fecure  the  approbation  of  heaven.  With  this 
view,  he  confulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  had  received 
for  anfwer  : “ the  gods  accept  thy  worfhip,  and  under  their 
aufpices,  thou  (halt  frame  the  molt  excellent  of  political  con- 
ftitutions.”  Nor  did  Lyeurgus  ever  afterwards  negledl  to 
maintain  a correfpondcnce  with  the  Pythia,  who  fucceffive- 
ly  impreffed  on  his  laws  the  feal  of  divine  authority.  He 
alfo,  before  he  commenced  his  operations,  fubmitted  his  plan 


to  the  examination  of  his  friends  and  the  moll  diftinguifhec! 
citizens ; and  from  thefe  he  felefted  thirty,  who  were  to 
attend  him  completely  armed  in  the  general  affemblv,  and  to 
defend  him  from  thole  perfonal  affaults  which  he  had  reafon 
to  apprehend  in  the  promulgation  of  his  laws.  At  length 
the  new  conftitution  was  approved  by  all  orders  of  the  ftate. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  its  excellence,  it  was  not  affured  of  dura- 
tion. Lyeurgus,  therefore,  when  the  people  were  affembled, 
thus  addreffed  them  : “ It  ft  ill  remains  for  me  to  lay  before 
you  the  molt  important  article  of  my  legiflation  but  I wifh 
firlt  to  confult  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  Promife  me  that,  un- 
til my  return,  you  will  make  no  alteration  in  the  laws  already 
efhabliltiecl. ’ J They  promifed  him.  “ Swear  it,”  faid  he. 
The  kings,  fenators,  and  citizens,  called  the  gods  to  be  wit- 
nelfes  to  their  words.  This  folemn  engagement  could  not 
but  be  irrevocable,  for  it  was  his  refolution  never  more  to 
return  to  his  country  Accordingly  he  immediately  repaired 
to  Delphi,  and  enquired  whether  the  new  laws  were  funicient 
to  enfure  the  happinefs  of  the  Spartans.  The  Pythia,  having 
anfwered,  that  Sparta  would  be  the  mod  flourifhing  of  cities 
fo  long  as  ftie  fhould  continue  to  obferve  them,  Lyeurgus 
fent  that  oracle  to  Lacedxmon,  and  condemned  himfelf  to 
voluntary  banilhment.  He  died  far  from  the  country  of 
whofe  happinefs  he  had  been  the  caufe.  See  Lycuk- 
gus. 

In  fettling  the  government  of  Lacedxmon,  Lyeurgus  was 
too  wife  to  abandon  the  adminillration  of  public  affairs  to  the 
caprices  of  the  multitude,  or  to  leave  it  entirely  to  the  will 
of  the  two  princes  on  the  throne.  He  fought,  as  we  have 
already  faid,  a mean,  by  which  he  might  rettrain  and  temper 
power  by  wifdom  ; and  he  thought  that  he  had  found  it  in 
Crete,  where  a fupreme  council  moderated  the  authority  of 
the  fovereign.  Such  an  eftablilhment  he  introduced  at  Spar, 
ta,  under  the  appellation  of  a fenate.  Twenty -eight  aged 
men,  of  confummate  experience,  were  appointed  to  (hare 
with  the  two  kings  the  plenitude  of  power.  In  this  auguft 
fenate  the  great  interefts  of  the  ftate  were  to  be  difeufled  ; 
here  flic  two  kings  prefided,  and  every  queftion  was  to  be 
decided  by  the  plurality  of  voices  ; and  the  determinations 
of  this  council  were  afterwards  laid  before  the  general  aflem- 
bly  of  the  ftate,  which  had  the  power  of  approving  or  re- 
jecting, but  not  of  altering  them.  For  about  130  ) ears  the 
fenate  maintained  a juft  equilibrium  between  the  kings  and 
the  people  ; but  the  places  of  the  fenators,  as  well  as  the  au- 
thority of  the  kings  being  held  for  life,  it  was  to  be  feared 
that,  in  time,  thefe  might  too  clofely  unite,  and  no  longer 
find  any  oppofition  to  their  will.  It  was  therefore  deemed 
advifable,  with  the  landtion  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  to 
transfer  a part  of  their  functions  to  five  magiftrates,  called 
Ephori,  or  infpedtors  appointed  to  defend  the  people  in  cafe 
of  oppreffion.  This  new  intermediate  body  was  inftituted, 
with  the  confent  of  the  ftate,  by  the  king  Theopompus ; or, 
if  it  had  been  originally  eftablifhed  by  Lyeurgus  himfelt.  it 
was  revived,  with  fome  additional  powers  and  prerogatives,  by 
Theopompus.  (See  Epiioiu.)  The  conftitution  of  Ly- 
curgus  contained  a happy  mixture  of  monarchy,  ariftocracy, 
and  democracy.  Theopompus  added  to  thefe  an  oligarchy 
which  afterwards  became  tyrannical.  Although  Lyeurgus 
limited  the  authority  of  the  kings,  he  left  them  honours  and 
prerogatives  which  they  enjoyed  as  the  heads  of  religion,  the 
adminillration,  and  the  army.  Befides  certain  pridthoods,. 
which  were  exercifed  by  themfelves,  they  regulated  the  pub- 
lic worfhip,  and  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  religious  cere- 
monies. One  of  their  prerogatives  inverted,  them  with  the 
right  of  maintaining  a fecret  correfpondence  with  the  priefts 
of  Delphi,  the  authors  of  thofe  oracles  which  often  decided 
the  fate  of  an  empire  ; and  this  may  be  confidercd  as  one  of 
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the  moft  important  privileges  in  the  poffeffion  cf  royalty. 
As  head  of  the  Rate,  the  king,  upon  afcending  the  throne, 
might  annul  the  debts  which  a citizen  had  contrafted  either 
with  his  predeceffor,  or  with  the  republic  ; and  he  poffeffed 
certain  portions  of  inheritances,  afiigned  him  by  the  people, 
which  he  might  diRribute  during  life  in  favour  of  his  rela- 
tions. The  two  kings  prefided  in  the  fenate,  and  propofed 
the  fubjefls  for  deliberation.  Each  gave  his  fuffrage  in  per- 
fon  or  by  proxy  ; and  this  tingle  fuffrage  was  equivalent  to 
two.  When  the  two  kings  agreed  in  propofing  any  project 
of  manifett  utility  to  the  public,  no  perfon  was  permitted  to 
oppofe  it.  All  caufes  relative  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
^highways,  the  formalities  of  adoption,  or  the  choice  of  the 
kinfman  who  fnould  be  obliged  to  marry  an  orphan  heirefs, 
were  fubmitted  to  the  decifion  of  the  kings.  The  kings 
were  not  allowed  to  be  abfent  during  peace,  nor  both  at  once 
in  time  of  war,  unlefs  there  were  two  armies  in  the  field. 
They  had  by  right  the  command  of  the  army,  with  fuch 
appendages  of  fplendour  and  authority  that  might  enfure 
them  refpetl  and  obedience.  The  Hate  provided  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  general  and  his  houfehold,  with  the  ne- 
ceffary  attendants.  Accordingly,  he  had  full  leifure  to  di- 
re£l  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  to  lign  truces  with  the 
enemy,  and  to  give  audience  and  anfwers  to  the  embalfadors 
of  foreign  powers.  In  time  of  peace  the  kings  were  con- 
sidered merely  as  the  iirlt  citizens  of  a free  city  ; appearing 
an  public  without  a retinue,  and  without  oRentation.  As 
iirft  citizens  they  occupied  the  iirft  place,  and  every  perfon 
rofe  in  their  prefence  : and  in  all  repalls,  public  and  pri- 
v>te,  tliev  were  allowed  a double  portion,  which  they  fhared 
with  their  friends.  When  the  kings  died,  they  were  honour- 
ed with  various  tokens  of  refpeCl. 

The  fenate,  confiding  of  the  two  kings,  and  twenty-eight 
aged  perfons,  were  the  fupreme  council,  in  which  were  dif- 
cuR'ed,  in  the  firit  in  (lance,  all  quellions  relative  to  declaring 
war,  concluding  peace,  entering  into  alliances,  and  other 
high  and  important  affairs  of  Rate.  The  dignity  of  a mem- 
ber of  this  council  was  never  granted  but  to  the  citizen  who, 
from  his  earliell  youth,  had  been  diflinguifhed  for  confurn- 
mate  prudence  ar.d  eminent  virtues  ; nor  could  he  arrive  at  it 
before  the  age  of  iixty  years,  and  he  retained  it  till  his  death. 
The  eledlion  took  place  in  the  forum,  where  the  people  were 
alTembled  with  the  kings,  fenators,  and  the  different  claffes  of 
piagiRrates  ; and  it  was  attended  with  various  folemnities  and 
acclamations.  When  it  was  decided,  it  was  honoured  with 
a kind  of  triumphal  proceffion,and  with  ceremonies  performed 
in  the  temples.  Of  the  funftions  pertaining  to  the  fenator, 
fonie  refpedted  the  Rate,  and  others  related  to  particular 
cafes,  which  were  referred  to  the  judgmeut  of  the  members. 
On  this  tribunal  depended  not  only  the  lives,  but  the  honours 
of  the  citizens.  When  a king  was  accufed  of  having  vio- 
lated the  laws,  or  betrayed  the  inlereRs  of  the  Rate,  the  tri- 
bunal which  acquitted  or  condemned  him  was  compofed  of 
the  twenty-eight  fenators,  the  five  ephori,  and  the  king  of 
the  other  family.  However,  he  might  appeal  from  them  to 
the  general  affembly  of  the  people. 

The  ephori  were  defied  by  the  people  from  among  the 
citizens  of  every  rank  ; they  were  five  in  number,  and 
changed  every  year,  to  prevent  their  abufing  their  authority. 
(See  Epuori.)  We  ffiall  here  add,  that  the  kings  in  their 
own  name,  and  the  ephori  in  the  name  of  the  people,  en- 
gaged, by  a folemn  oath  ; the  former  to  govern  according 
to  the  laws,  and  the  latter  to  defend  the  royal  authority  fo 
long  as  it  fhall  not  violate  the  laws. 

As  the  Spartans  had  interefis  peculiar  to  themfelves,  they 
had  alfo  others  in  common  to  them  with  the  deputies  of  the 
different  cities  of  Laconia.  Hence  there  were  two  kinds  of 


affemblies,  at  which  were  always  prefent  the  kings,  the 
fenate,  and  the  different  claffes  of  the  magiRrates.  \V  lien  the 
fucceffion  to  the  throne  was  to  be  regulated,  when  magiRrates 
were  to  be  chofen  or  depofed,  when  fentence  was  to  be  pro- 
nounced on  public  crimes,  or  the  great  objedls  of  religion  or 
legiflature  were  to  be  decided  upon,  the  affembly  was  only 
compofed  of  Spartans,  and  was  called  the  “ leffer  affembly.” 
The  ordinary  affembly  of  this  kind  was  held  every  month  ; 
the  extr.ordinary  whenever  circumftances  required.  Every 
one  had  a right  to  give  his  opinion,  provided  that  he  had 
paffed  his  30th  year,  for  before  that  age  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  fpeak  in  public  ; and  it  was  required  alfo  that  his 
manners  fhould  be  irreproachable.  The  general  affembly 
was  convoked  whenever  the  queRion  related  to  making  war 
or  peace,  or  contracting  alliances.  The  deputies  of  the 
cities  of  Laconia  were  then  admitted  into  it,  as  were  alfo 
frequently  tliofe  of  the  allied  Rates,  and  of  the  nations  who 
came  to  implore  the  fuccour  of  Lacedxmon.  On  occafions 
of  this  kind,  the  kings  and  fenators  frequently  fpoke,  and 
their  authority  had  great  weight  ; but  that  of  the  ephori 
was  greater.  When  the  queRion  had  been  fufficiently  de- 
bated, one  of  the  ephori  afleed  the  opinion  of  the  affembly  ; 
upon  which  a multitude  of  voices  exclaimed  for  the  affirma- 
tive or  negative.  In  order  to  determine  the  majority,  the 
fame  magiRrate  afeertained  it  by  numbering  the  two  parties, 
which  he  caufcd  to  feparate. 

As  a general  preliminary  to  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  we 
Riall  here  obferve,  that  this  legiflator  ordained,  that  the  ma- 
giRrates fhould  not  be  appointed  by  lor,  but  defied  by  fuf- 
frages.  He  deprived  riches  of  the  influence  and  refpeft  an- 
nexed to  them,  and  divefled  even  love  of  jealoufy.  And 
though  he  granted  fome  diltinflions,  the  government,  having 
imbibed  his  fpirit,  never  prodigally  laviflied  them,  and  virtuous 
men  dared  not  folicit  them.  Honour  was  the  moR  valuable 
reward,  and  reproach  the  moll  cruel  puuilhment.  Death 
was  fometimes  inflifted,  but  a fentence  of  this  kind  followed 
a very  careful  and  rigorous  examination,  for  nothing  was 
regarded  fo  precious  as  the  life  of  a citizen.  Execution  was 
performed  in  the  prifon,  and  during  the  night,  that  the 
iirmnefs  of  the  criminal  might  not  move  the  commiferation 
of  the  people,  and  his  life  was  taken  away  by  the  cord,  that 
the  fufferings  of  the  guilty  might  not  be  multiplied. 

Of  all  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  the  divifion  of  lands 
was  that  which  required,  on  his  part,  the  greateft  degree  of 
iirmnefs  and  refolution,  becaufe  it  was  likely  to  be  much 
oppofed,  and  to  occafion  various  and  violent  conteRs.  He 
thought  it,  however,  neceffary  for  cllabliRiing  peace  and 
good  order  in  the  commonwealth.  With  a view  of  baniRiing 
from  the  community  infolence,  envy,  fraud,  luxury,  and  at 
the  fame  time,  extreme  poverty  and  exceffive  wealth,  he  per- 
fuaded  the  citizens  to  furrender  all  their  lands  to  the  Rate, 
and  to  allow  a new  divifion  of  them,  that  they  might  live 
together  in  a perfect  equality,  and  that  virtue  and  merit 
ffiould  efiabliih  the  only  claim  to  pre  eminence  and  honours. 
This  fcheme  was  no  fooner  propofed  than  executed.  The 
diltrifl  of  Sparta  was  divided  into  y .oo  portions  of  land, 
and  the  reft  of  Laconia  into  30,000.  Each  portion  affigned 
to  a head  of  a family  muR  have  produced,  Seiides  a certain 
quantity  of  wine  and  oil,  70  meafures  of  barley  for  himfelf, 
and  12  for  his  .wife.  This  is  Plutarch’s  account.  Others  fay, 
that  he  only  beRowed  on  the  Spartans  6000  portions,  to 
which  king  Polydorus  is  faid  afterwards  to  have  added  3000. 
And  others  again  fay,  that  the  Spartans  received  one  half 
of  thefe  9000  portions  from  Lycurgus,  and  the  other  half 
from  Polydorus.  After  Lycurgus  had  made  this  diflribu- 
tion,  he  thought  it  advifeable  to  abfent  himfelf,  that  the 
paffions  of  the  people  might  have  leifure  to  fubfide  and  cool. 
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On  his  return,  he  found  the  fields  of  Laconia  covered  with 
chillers  of  (heaves,  all  of  the  fame  fize,  and  placed  at 
diftances  nearly  equal.  Accordingly  he  feemed  to  behold  a 
large  domain,  the  productions  of  which  had  been  divided 
among  brethren  ; while  the  Lacedaemonians  believed  they 
faw  in  him  a father,  who  had  manifefled  no  more  fondnefs 
for  one  than  for  the  reft  of  his  children.  After  having  di- 
vided their  immoveables,  he  undertook  likewife  to  make  the 
fame  equal  divifion  of  all  their  moveable  goods  and  chattels, 
that  he  might  utterly  bnnifh  from  among  them  every  kind  of 
inequality.  But  apprehending  invincible  oppofition  to  this 
meafure,  he  endeavoured  to  accomplifti  his  objeft  by  Tapping 
the  foundations  of  avarice.  With  this  view  he  cried  down  all 
gold  and  filver  money,  and  ordained  that  no  other  (hould  be 
current  befidcs  that  of  iron  ; which  he  made  fo  heavy,  and 
fixed  at  fo  low  a rate,  that  a cart  and  two  oxen  were  necef- 
fary  to  carry  home  a fum  of  io  minas  (equal  to  about  20/. 
fterlingl,  and  a whole  chamber  to  keep  it  in.  He  next 
banifhed  all  ufelefs  and  fuperfluous  arts  from  Sparta.  But 
without  doing  this,  mod  of  them  mull  have  funk  of  them- 
felves,  and  difappeared  with  the  gold  and  filver  money  ; be- 
caufe  the  tradefmen  and  artificers  would  have  found  no  vent 
For  their  commodities  ; and  this  iron  money  had  no  currency 
among  the  other  Grecian  ftates,  which  fo  far  from  efteeming 
it,  made  it  the  fubjeft  of  their  banter  and  ridicule.  The 
importation  of  all  foreign  money  was  prohibited,  that  cor- 
ruption might  not  enter  under  the  name  of  commerce.  Bar- 
ter or  exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another,  was  pre- 
ferved  by  law  in  Sparta,  long  after  it  had  been  difeontinued 
in  every  other  ftate.  Intereft  was  alfo  forbidden  in  the 
Spartan  commonwealth.  According  to  the  laws  of  Lycur- 
gus,  the  head  of  a family  could  neither  buy  nor  fell  a portion 
of  land;  he  could  neither  give  it  during  his  life,  nor  bequeath 
it  by  will  to  whom  he  pleafed.  He  was  not  even  permitted 
to  divide  it.  The  eldeft  of  his  children  was  entitled  to  the 
inheritance,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  royal  family,  the 
eldeft  fon  fucceeded  by  right  to  the  crown.  In  order  to 
provide  for  the  other  children,  he  eftablifhed  other  regula- 
tions. The  land,  as  well  as  the  perfons  of  the  Spartans,  were 
free  from  all  impofitions.  The  ftate  had  no  treafure.  On 
certain  occafions  the  citizens  contributed  according  to  their 
abilities,  and  on  others  they  had  recourfe  to  means  which 
evince  their  exceflive  poverty.  The  deputies  of  Samos  once 
came  to  Lacedaemon  to  folicit  the  loan  of  a fum  of  money. 
The  aflembly  of  the  people,  having  no  other  refource, 
ordered  a general  fall  to  be  obferved  by  the  free  citizens, 
flaves,  and  domellic  animals,  and  gave  the  fum  thus  faved  to 
the  Samians. 

Another  regulation  of  Lycurgus,  was  that  of  public 
meals.  That  he  might  entirely  fupprefs  the  magnificence  and 
extravagance  of  public  tables,  he  ordained  that  all  the  citi- 
zens fhould  eat  together  of  the  fame  common  vidluals,  which 
the  law  preferibed,  and  exprefsly  forbade  all  private  eating 
at  their  own  houfes.  By  this  fettlement  of  public  and  com- 
mon meals,  and  by  this  frugality  and  fimplirity  in  eating, 
he  depreciated  the  value  of  riches,  and  made  them  of  no  ufe 
as  means  of  procuring  the  luxuries  of  life.  This  regulation, 
however,  was  very  offenfive  to  the  opulent.  At  thefe  meals, 
each  table  accommodated  about  15  perfons;  and  every  perfon 
furniftied  every  month  a bufliel  of  flour,  eight  meafures  of 
wine,  five  pounds  of  cheefe,  2\  pounds  of  figs,  and  a fmall 
fum  of  money  for  preparing  and  cooking  the  victuals. 
Every  perfon,  without  diferimination,  was  obliged  to  attend 
at  the  common  meal.  ■ At  thefe  public  tables  the  children 
obtained  inflrudlion  and  improvement ; they  were  likewife 
tra  iled  and  accuftomed  to  great  fecrecy  ; for  as  foon  as  a 
young  man  came  into  the  room,  the  eldeft  perfon  of  the 
company  ul'ed  to  fay  to  him,  pointing  to  the  door,  “ Nothing 
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fpoken  here,  muft  ever  go  out  there.”  The  mod  exquifite 
of  all  their  eatables  was  that  which  they  called  their  “ black 
broth;”  and  the  old  men  preferred  it  to  every  thing  elfe 
upon  the  table.  Dionyfius  the  tyrant,  however,  thought 
otherwife,  and  complained  of  it  as  infipid  ; upon  which  he 
was  told  that  the  feafoning  was  wanting.  When  the  tyrant 
enquired,  what  feafoning  ? he  was  told,  running,  fweating, 
fatigue,  hunger,  and  thirft.  Thefe,  he  was  told,  are  the  in- 
gredients with  which  we  feafon  all  our  food.  As  they  were 
moderate  in  their  eating,  they  were  no  lefs  abftemious  in 
their  drinking ; the  Lacedsemonians  only  drank  to  quench 
thirft  ; drunkennefs  was  reckoned  infamous  among  them, 
and  feverely  punifhed ; and  that  young  men  might  conceive 
the  greater  abhorrence  of  this  fpecies  of  debauchery,  the 
flaves  were  compelled  to  drink  to  excels,  that  the  beaftlinefs 
of  the  vice  might  appear.  When  they  retired  from  the 
public  meal,  they  were  not  allowed  any  torches  or  lights, 
becaufe  it  was  expe&ed,  that  men  who  were  perfedlly  fober, 
fhould  be  able  to  find  their  way  in  the  dark  ; befides,  this 
pradlice  gave  them  a facility  of  marching  without  light,  a 
quality  very  ufeful  to  them  in  time  of  war. 

As  to  drefs,  there  was  no  diftindlion  between  the  rich  and 
poor.  Their  garments  were  made  for  ufe  and  not  for  fhow  ; 
and  they  were  taught  betimes  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  by 
their  virtue,  rather  than  by  their  robes.  Boys  were  always 
ufed  to  go  without  fhoes,  nor  were  they  permitted  to  cut 
or  trim  their  hair.  Baths  and  anointing  were  not  much  in 
ufe  among  the  Lacedaemonians  ; the  river  Eurotas  fupplied 
the  former,  and  exercife  the  latter.  Young  women  wore 
their  veils,  or  jerkins,  only  to  their  knees,  or,  as  fome  fay, 
not  fo  low  ; a cuftom  which  has  been  cenfured  both  by 
Greeks  and  Romans  as  indecent.  Gold,  precious  Hones, 
and  coftly  ornaments  were  permitted  only  to  common 
women  ; which  permiffion  was  the  ftrongeft  prohibition  to 
women  of  virtue,  or  fuch  as  valued  their  reputation.  Vir- 
gins went  abroad,  without  veils,  with  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, married  women  were  always  covered.  In  certain 
public  exercifes,  to  which  girls  were  admitted,  they,  as  well 
as  the  young  men,  were  obliged  to  perform  naked. 

Lycurgus  had  very  few  written  laws,  becaufe  he  did  not 
wifti  to  fet  bounds  to  virtues,  and  left  the  people,  imagining 
they  had  done  all  which  their  duty  required,  fhould  defift 
and  not  do  all  which  they  are  able  to  perform.  But  he  did 
not  conceal  them  ; they  were  tranfmitted  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  cited  on  all  occafions,  and  known  to  all  the  citizens, 
the  witnefles  and  judges  of  each  individual.  They  were 
taught  and  enforced  by  prailice  and  example.  Young  per- 
fons were  not  allowed  to  cenfure  them,  nor  co  fubmit  them 
to  examination,  fince  they  had  been  received  as  the  com- 
mands of  heaven,  and  fince  the  authority  of  the  laws  was 
founded  only  on  the  profound  veneration  they  infpired.  Nor 
was  it  allowed  to  praife  the  laws  and  ufages  of  other 
nations ; becaufe,  unlefs  the  people  were  perfuaded  that 
they  lived  under  the  beft  legiflation,  they  would  foon  be  led 
to  defife  a new  one.  Indeed,  obedience  was,  among  the 
Spartans,  the  firft  of  virtues. 

Lycurgus  confidered  the  education  of  youth,  in  every 
flage  of  it,  from  the  earlieft  infancy  to  maturity,  as  the 
mofl  important  objeft  of  a legiflator’s  care.  His  grand 
principle  was,  that  children  belonged  more  to  the  ftate  than 
to  their  parents;  and  therefore  he  ordered  the  ftate  to  be  en- 
trufted  with  the  general  care  of  their  education,  that  they 
might  be  formed  on  conftant  and  uniform  principles,  by 
which  they  might  be  infpired  with  the  love  of  their  coun- 
try, and  of  virtue.  As  foon  as  a boy  was  born,  the  elders 
of  each  tribe  vifited  him  ; and  if  they  found  him  well  made, 
flrong  arid  vigorous,  they  ordered  him  to  be  brought  up  at 
the  public  charge ; but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  found 
X him 
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him  deformed,  tender,  and  weakly,  he  was  caft  into  a gulf 
near  mount  Taygetus.  This  law,  it  has  been  faid,  feems 
to  have  been  calculated,  in  one  refpeft,  to  render  women 
very  careful,  when  they  were  pregnant,  of  eating,  drink- 
ing, or  ufing  exercife  to  excefs  ; and  it  alfo  feemed  to  make 
them  excellent  nurfes,  for  which  employment  they  were 
celebrated  throughout  Greece.  At  his  earlieft  age  the 
child  was  accuftomed  to  the  mod  hardy  treatment  in  his 
food,  drefs,  red  and  general  mode  of  life.  He  was  to 
be  ufed  to  folitude  and  darknefs,  and  to  be  brought  up  a 
llranger  to  imprefiions  of  terror,  ufelefs  redraints,  and  unjud 
reproaches.  At  the  age  of  feven  years  his  education  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  commenced,  and  he  was  trained  up 
under  the  difcipline  appointed  by  the  date.  Education,  in- 
deed, in  the  whole  courfe  of  it,  was,  properly  fpeaking,  an 
apprenticefhip  of  obedience.  While  they  were  at  table,  the 
mader  inftru&ed  the  boys  by  a/king  them  quedions,  to 
which  they  were  to  give  a quick  and  concife,  or  laconic  an- 
fwer.  Lycurgus,  it  is  faid,  was  for  having  the  money 
bulky  and  heavy,  and  of  little  value,  but  their  language 
very  pithy  and  fhort,  comprifing  much  fenfe  in  few  words. 
To  literature  they  paid  little  attention  ; for  all  the  fciences 
were  banifhed  from  the  country.  The  principal  objefts  of 
their  dudy  were  obedience,  the  patient  enduring  of  hard/hip 
and  fatigue,  and  vi&ory  in  battle.  The  fuperintendant  of 
their  education,  was  one  of  the  mod  honourable  men  of  the 
city,  and  of  the  fird  rank  and  erudition,  or  one  of  the 
cphori,  who  appointed  over  every  clafs  of  boys,  ‘into  which 
they  were  initiated,  maders  of  the  mod  approved  wifdom 
and  probity.  Strift  obedience,  and  great  refpeil  to  their 
elders  and  fuperiors,  were  matters  feduloufly  inculcated  in 
the  Spartan  fydem  of  education.  To  the  old  men  the 
youth  rofe  up,  whenever  they  came  into  any  public  place  ; 
when  they  met  them  in  the  dreets  they  gave  way  ; and  they 
were  filcnt,  whenever  their  elders  fpoke.'  All  the  old  men 
were  deemed  to  have  the  authority  of  parents  and  warranted 
in  the  exercife  of  it  ; and  thus  Lycurgus  provided,  that  as 
youth  are  every  where  too  apt  to  offend,  they  might  be  no 
where  without  a monitor.  The  laws  went  did  farther;  for 
if  an  old  man  was  prefent  when  any  youth  committed  a fault, 
and  did  not  reprove  him,  he  was  punifhed  equally  with  the 
delinquent.  Amongd  the  youths  there  was  one  of  their 
own  body,  or,  at  mod,  two  years  older  than  the  red,  who 
was  denominated  “ iren  he  had  authority  to  quedion  all 
their  adlions,  to  watch  their  behaviour,  and  to  punilh  them 
if  they  did  amifs  ; and  their  punilhments  were  not  flight, 
but  fevere.  Silence  was  highly  commended  at  Sparta,  where 
modedy,  not  only  in  words  and  adlions,  but  in  looks  and 
gedures,  was  held  to  be  a mod  becoming  virtue  in  young 
people.  An  inconfiderate  perfon,  who  would  not  liden  to 
indrudtion,  and  who  feemed  to  difregard  what  the  world 
might  think  or  fay  of  him,  was  treated  by  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans as  a difgrace  to  human  nature. 

Occupations  among  the  Spartans  that  were  neceffary  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community,  fuch  as  agriculture  and  the 
like,  were  left  to  their  flaves,  the  Helotes ; but  arts,  fub- 
fervient  to  luxury,  were  wholly  interdi&ed.  Thus  orators 
or  rhetoricians,  augurs,  bankers,  and  dealers  in  money  were 
excluded.  The  Spartans  admitted  no  theatrical  diverfions 
among  them  ; but  other  kinds  of  poetry  were  allowed,  pro- 
vided the  magid  rates  had  the  perufal  of  pieces,  before  they 
were  introduced  to  the  public.  Mufic  was  much  encou- 
raged, provided  that  it  was  fuch  as  had  been  in  favour  with 
their  anceftors  ; and  they  would  not  permit  their  flaves  to 
learn  either  the  air  or  the  words  of  their  moft  admired  pieces. 

Among  the  effedfs  of  a.nc'ent  mufic,  in  foftening  the 
manners,  promoting  civilization*  an(^  humanizing  men,  na- 
turally favage  and  barbarous,  the  mo^  lingular  and  ftriking 
io 


is  related  by  Polybius,  the  hiftorian,  a grave,  exaft,  and 
refpe&able  writer,  who,  in  fpeaking  of  feveral  adts  of  cru- 
elty and  injuftice  exercifed  by  the  iEtolians,  againft  their 
neighbours  the  Cynaetheans,  has  the  following  remarkable 
paffage,  which  we  fhall  give  at  full  length,  from  Mr. 
Hampton’s  excellent  tranflation. 

“ With  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cynaetha,  whofe 
misfortunes  we  have  juft  now  mentioned,  it  is  certain,  that 
no  people  ever  were  elteemed  fo  juftly  to  deferve  that  cruel 
treatment  to  which  they  were  expofed.  And  fince  the  Arca- 
dians, in  general,  have  been  always  celebrated  for  their  vir- 
tue throughout  all  Greece  ; and  have  obtained  the  higheft 
fame,  as  well  by  their  humane  and  hofpitable  difpofition,  as 
from  their  piety  alfo  towards  the  gods,  and  their  veneration 
of  all  things  facred  ; it  may  perhaps  be  ufeful  to  enquire 
from  whence  it  could  arife,  that  the  people  of  this  fingle 
city,  though  confeffed  to  be  Arcadians,  fhould,  on  the 
contrary,  be  noted  for  the  favage  roughnefs  of  their  lives 
and  manners,  and  diftingui/hed  by  their  wickednefs  and 
cruelty  above  all  the  Greeks.  In  my  judgment  then,  this 
difference  has  happened  from  no  other  caufe,  than  that  the 
Cynaetheans  were  the  firft  and  only  people  among  the  Arca- 
dians, who  threw  away  that  inftitution,  which  their  ancef- 
tors had  effablifhed  with  the  greateft  wifdom,  and  with  a, 
nice  regard  to  the  natural  genius,  and  peculiar  difpofition  of 
the  people  of  the  country  ; I mean,  the  difcipline  and  exer- 
cife of  mufic  : of  that  genuine  and  perfeft  mufic,  which  is 
ufeful  indeed  in  every  Hate,  but  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the 
people  of  Arcadia.  For  we  ought  by  no  means  to  adopt 
the  fentiment  that  is  thrown  out  by  Ephorus  in  the  preface 
to  his  hiffory,  and  which  indeed  is  very  unworthy  of  that 
writer,  that  mufic  was  invented  to  deceive  and  delude 
mankind.  Nor  can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, and  the  ancient  Cretans,  were  not  influenced  by  fome 
good  reafon,  when,  in  the  place  of  trumpets,  they  intro- 
duced the  found  of  flutes,  and  harmony  of  verfe,  to  animate 
their  foldiers  in  the  time  of  battle : or  that  the  firft  Arca- 
dians added  without  ftrong  neceflity,  who,  though  their  lives 
and  manners,  in  all  other  points,  were  rigid  and  auftere,  in- 
coporated  this  art  into  the  very  effence  of  their  government ; 
and  obliged  not  their  children  only,  but  the  young  men 
likewife,  till  they  had  gained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  to 
perfift  in  the  conftant  ftudy  and  pra&ice  of  it.  For  all  men 
know',  that  Arcadia  is  almoft  the  only  country,  in  which 
the  children,  even  from  their  moft  tender  age,  are  taught  to 
fing  in  meafure  their  fongs  and  hymns,  that  are  compofed 
in  honour  of  their  gods  and  heroes  : and  that  afterwards, 
when  they  have  learned  the  mufic  of  Timotheus  and  Philox- 
enus,  they  affemble  once  in  every  year  in  the  public  thea- 
tres, at  the  feaft  of  Bacchus ; and  there  dance,  with  emula- 
tion, to  the  found  of  flutes,  and  celebrate,  according  to 
their  proper  age,  the  children  thofe  that  are  called  the  pue- 
rile, and  the  young  men,  the  manly  games.  And  even  in 
their  private  feafts  and  meetings,  they  are  never  known  to 
employ  any  hired  bands  of  mufic  for  their  entertainment ; 
but  each  man  is  obliged  himfelf  to  fing  in  turn.  For 
though  they  may,  without  ftiame  or  cenfure,  difown  all 
knowledge  of  every  other  fcience,  they  dare  not  on  the  one 
hand  diffemble  or  deny,  that  they  are  /killed  in  mufic,  fince 
the  laws  require,  that  every  one  /hould  be  inftrufted  in  it ; 
nor  can  they,  on  the  other  hand,  refufe  to  give  fome  proofs 
of  their  /kill  when  a/ked,  becaufe  fuch  refufal  would  be 
efteemed  di/honourable.  They  are  alfo  taught  to  perform 
in  order  all  the  military  fteps  and  motions,  to  the  found  of 
inftruments  : and  this  is  likewife  pra&ifed  every  year  in  the 
theatres,  at  the  public  charge,  and  in  fight  of  all  the  citizens. 

“ Now  to  me  it  is  clearly  evident,  that  the  ancients  by  no 
means  introduced  thefe  cuitoms,  to  be  the  inftruments  of 
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luxury  and  idle  pleafure : but  becaufe  they  had  confidered 
with  attention,  both  the  painful  and  laborious  courfe  of  life, 
to  which  the  Arcadians  were  accuftomed  ; and  the  natural 
aufterity  alfo  of  their  manners,  derived  to  them  from  that 
cold  and  heavy  air,  which  covered  the  greateft  part  of  all 
their  province.  For  men  will  be  always  found  to  be  in  fome 
degree  afiimilated  to  the  climate  in  which  they  live  : nor  can 
it  be  afcribed  to  any  other  caufe,  that  in  the  feveral  nations 
of  the  world,  diftinX  and  feparated  from  each  other,  we 
behold  fo  wide  a difference,  in  complexion,  features,  man- 
ners, cuftoms.  The  Arcadians,  therefore,  in  order  to 
fmooth  and  foften  that  difpofition,  which  was  by  nature  fo 
rough  and  ftubborn,  befides  the  cuftoms  above  deferibed, 
appointed  frequent  feftivals  and  facrifices,  which  both  fexes 
were  required  to  celebrate  together ; the  men  with  women, 
and  the  boys  with  virgins  ; and,  in  general,  eftablifhed  every 
inftitution,  that  could  ferve  to  render  their  rugged  minds 
more  gentle  and  compliant,  and  tame  the  fiercenefs  of  their 
manners.  But  the  people  of  Cynsetha,  having  flighted  all 
thefe  arts,  though  both  their  air  and  fituation,  the  moft  in- 
clement and  unfavourable  of  any  in  Arcadia,  made  fome 
fuch  remedy  more  requifite  to  them  than  to  the  reft,  were 
afterwards  engaged  continually  in  inteftine  tumults  and 
contentions ; till  they  became  at  laft  fo  fierce  and  favage, 
that,  among  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  there  was  none  in 
which  fo  many  and  fo  great  enormities  were  ever  known  to 
be  committed  To  how  deplorable  a ftate  this  conduX  had 
at  laft  reduced  them,  and  how  much  their  manners  were  de- 
tefted  by  the  Arcadians,  may  be  fully  underftood  from  that 
which  happened  to  them,  when  they  fent  an  embaffy  to  La- 
cedaemon, after  the  time  of  a dreadful  (laughter  which  had 
been  made  among  them.  For  in  every  city  of  Arcadia, 
through  which  their  deputies  were  obliged  to  pafs,  they 
were  commanded  by  the  public  crier  inftantly  to  be  gone. 
The  Mantineans  alfo  exprefled  even  ftill  more  ftrongly  their 
abhorrence  of  them  : for  as  foon  as  they  were  departed, 
they  made  a folemn  purification  of  the  place  ; and  carried 
their  viXims  in  proceffion  round  the  city,  and  through  all 
their  territory. 

“ This  then  may  be  fufficient  to  exempt  the  general 
cuftoms  of  Arcadia  from  all  cenfure  ; and  at  the  fame  time 
to  remind  the  people  of  that  province,  that  mufic  was  at 
firft  eftablifhed  in  their  government,  not  for  the  fake  of  vain 
pleafure  and  amufement,  but  for  fuch  folid  purpofes,  as 
fhould  engage  them  never  to  defert  the  praXice  of  it.  The 
Cynaetheans  alio  may  perhaps  draw  fome  advantage  from 
thefe  reflexions ; and,  if  the  deity  fhould  hereafter  blefs 
them  with  better  fentiments,  may  turn  their  minds  to- 
wards fuch  difeipline,  as  may  foften  and  improve  their  man- 
ners, and  efpecially  to  mufic  ; by  which  means  alone,  they 
can  ever  hope  to  be  diverted  of  that  brutal  fiercenefs,  for 
which  they  have  been  fo  long  diflinguifhed.” 

Though  Polybius  in  this  palfage  feems  to  attribute  the 
happy  change  that  was  brought  about  in  the  manners  of  the 
Arcadians  to  mufic  alone,  it  does  not  appear  to  merit  all 
the  honour,  as  a confiderable  part  was  doubtlefs  due  to  the 
poetry  that  accompanied  it ; which  being  grave,  majeftic, 
and  full  of  piety  and  refpeX  for  the  gods  and  heroes,  whofe 
glorious  actions  and  benefits  were  celebrated  in  it,  muft 
have  had  great  influence  upon  the  minds  of  young  perfons, 
in  whofe  education  thofe  two  arts  had  fo  confiderable  a fhare. 

Thucydides,  as  quoted  by  Aldus  Gellius  (lib.  i.  cap.  n.) 
fays,  when  the  Lacedaemonians  went  to  battle,  a Tibicen 
played  foft  and  foothing  mufic  to  temper  their  courage,  left 
by  an  ardent  temerity  they  fhould  have  ru/lied  on  with  too 
great  impetuofity ; for,  in  general,  they  had  more  need  of 
having  their  courage  reprefied  than  excited. 

However,  in  an  engagement  with  the  Meffenians,  they 


were  very  near  being  difeomfited,  when  the  celebrated  Tyr. 
tasus,  who  performed  the  part  of  a Tibicen  that  day,  finding 
the  troops  give  way,  immediately  quitted  the  Lydian  mode, 
and  played  in  the  Phrygian,  which  fo  reanimated  their  cou- 
rage, reprefied  by  the  preceding  mode,  that  they  obtained 
a complete  viXory. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  though  a military  people,  of  auftere 
manners,  appear  at  all  times,  notwithftanding  their  inhofpit- 
able  law  againft  the  admiflion  of  ftrangers,  to  have  invited 
eminent  muficians  into  their  country,  and  to  have  encou- 
raged mufic ; not  only  in  order  to  regulate  the  fteps,  and 
animate  the  courage  of  their  troops,  but  to  grace  their 
feftivals,  and  fill  their  hours  of  leifure  in  private  life. 

Athenaeus  tells  us  (lib.  xiv.),  that  they  had  a flute  painted 
on  their  enfigns  and  ftandards. 

There  was  one  kind  of  theft  to  which  the  boys  were  ac- 
cuftomed, and  which  was  even  authorifed  by  the  law,  and 
by  the  confent  of  the  citizens ; and  this  was  their  Healing 
herbs  or  roots  from  the  gardens  and  public  baths  ; but  if 
they  were  caught  in  the  faX,  they  were  punifhed  for  want 
of  dexterity.  The  defign  of  the  Spartan  legiflator  in  allow- 
ing this  praXice,  was  to  infpire  the  Spartan,  youth,  who 
were  all  defigned  for  war,  with  a view  to  felf-defence,  and 
not  to  extent  of  dominion,  with  boldnefs,  fubtlety,  and  ad- 
drefs ; to  enure  them  betimes  to  the  life  of  a foldier,  to 
teach  them  to  live  upon  a little,  and  to  be  able  to  fhift  for 
themfelves.  The  patience  and  conftancy  of  the  Spartan  youth 
were  fignally  exemplified  in  Diana’s  feltival,  called  “ Orthia,” 
which  fee.  The  moft  ufual  occupation  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians was  hunting,  and  other  bodily  exercifes,  to  which  they 
devoted  in  private  and  public  much  of  their  time  and  attention. 

Hunting  was  made  a part  of  the  education  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, becaufe  it  had  a tendency  to  prevent  corpulence, 
which  incurred  public  contempt,  if  not  banifhment,  and  to 
ftrengthen  their  limbs,  and  to  render  thofe  who  praXifed  it 
fupple  and  fleet.  They  had  a kind  of  public  dances,  in  which 
they  much  delighted,  common  alike  to  virgins  and  young  men. 
Indeed,  in  all  their  fports,  girls  were  allowed  to  divert  them- 
felves with  the  other  youths ; infomuch  that,  at  darting,  throw- 
ing the  quoit,  pitching  the  bar,  and  the  like  robuft  diverfiens, 
the  women  w-ere  as  dextrous  as  the  men.  For  the  manifeft  pe- 
culiarity of  this  cuftom,  Lycurgus  afiigned  no  other  reafon, 
than  that  he  fought  to  render  women,  as  well  as  men,  ftrong 
and  healthy,  that  their  children  might  refemble  them.  The 
laborious  life  ceafed  with  the  age  of  30  ; and  they  then  em- 
ployed themfelves  •wholly  either  in  affairs  of  ftate,  or  of  war. 

As  to  the  laws  relating  to  religion,  they  preferibed  that 
the  ftatues  of  all  the  gods  and  goddeffes  worfhipped  by 
the  Spartans,  fhould  be  reprefented  armed,  even  Venus  her- 
felf ; that  the  people  might  regard  a military  life  the  moft 
noble  and  honourable,  and  not  attribute,  as  other  nations 
did,  floth  and  luxury  to  the  gods.  Their  facrifices  con- 
filled  of  things  of  fmall  value  ; that  indigence  might  never 
hinder  them  from  worfhipping  the  gods.  They  were  for- 
bidden to  make  long  or  rafh  prayers  to  the  heavenly  powers, 
and  were  enjoined  to  afk  no  more,  than  that  they  might  live 
lioneftly,  and  difeharge  their  duty.  Graves  were  allowed  in 
their  city,  and  they  buried  clofe  to  the  temples,  that  all 
people  might  be  familiar  with  death,  and  not  conceive  of  it 
as  a thing  dreadful  in  itfelf,  or  that  dead  bodies  defiled  the 
living.  Magnificent  fepulchres  were  forbidden,  nor  was  the 
plaineft  or  moft  modeft  infeription  permitted,  except  for 
fuch  as  were  (lain  in  the  wars,  or  for  women  who  had  de- 
voted themfelves  to  a religious  life.  Tears,  fighs,  and  out- 
cries were  not  permitted  in  public,  becaufe  they  difhonoured 
Spartans,  who  ought  to  bear  all  things  with  equanimity. 
Mournings  were  reftriXed  to  feven  days. 

Celibacy  in  men  was  regarded  as  infamous,  and  punifhed 
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by  various  tokens  of  contempt.  If  a man  did  not  marry 
when  at  full  age,  he  was  liable  to  an  adtion  ; as  thofe  alfo 
were  who  married  above  or  below  themfelves.  Such  as 
had  three  children  bad  certain  immunities,  and  thofe  who 
had  four  were  free  from  all  taxes.  Virgins  were  married  with- 
out portions;  hufbands  were  allowed  to  beat  their  wives  ; and 
there  were  fome  other  laws  which  we  (hall  not  here  recite. 
The  menof  Sparta  are  generally  faid  to  have  been  dillinguifhed 
for  their  virtue  ; but  the  Spartan  women  have  been  as  gene- 
rally decried  for  their  boldnefs,  and  contempt  of  decency. 

No  Spartan  was  admitted  to  any  concern  in  their  judicial 
proceedings  under  30  years  of  age ; and  it  was  held  in- 
decent, and  in  ill  repute,  for  a man  to  bufy  himfelf  at  the 
tribunals,  when  he  had  no  affairs  there  of  his  own.  By 
thefe  regulations,  Lycurgus  thought  to  prevent  litigioufnefs, 
and  that  multiplicity  of  fuits  which  are  always  fatal  in  a ftate. 
Perfonsof  abandoned  character  loft;  all  right  of  votingorfpeak- 
ing  publicly  on  public  affairs  ; for  it  was  a perfuafion  among 
the  Spartans,  that  a man  of  a bafe  character  in  private  life 
could  not  ferve  his  country  from  motives  of  true  patriotifm. 

At  Sparta,  it  has  been  faid,  every  thing  tended  to  infpire 
the  love  of  virtue,  and  the  hatred  of  vice ; the  adtions  of 
the  citizens,  their  converfations  and  mutual  intercourfe 
which  frequently  occurred,  thier  public  monuments,  and 
their  infcriptions.  Accordingly  Lycurgus  would  not  allow 
all  forts  of  perfons  to  travel,  left  they  fhould  bring  home 
foreign  manners,  and  return  infedted  with  the  licentious 
cuftoms  of  other  countries,  and  thus  become  averfe  from 
the  life  and  maxims  of  Lacedaemon.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  would  fuffer  no  Stranger  to  remain  in  the  city,  who  did 
not  come  thither  to  fome  ufeful  or  profitable  end,  or  out  of 
mere  curiofity,  left  they  fhould  diffeminate  the  vices  of 
their  own  countries.  A foldier  was  the  only  reputable  pro- 
feffion  in  Sparta  ; a mechanic  or  hufjaandman  was  looked 
upon  with  contempt.  War,  indeed,  was  the  trade  andbufi- 
nefs  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  firft  law  of  war  with 
them  was  never  to  fly,  or  turn  their  backs  upon  their  ene- 
mies, however  fuperior  in  number  ; never  to  quit  their  poft  ; 
never  to  deliver  up  their  arms ; in  a word,  either  to  conquer, 
or  to  die  upon  the  fpot.  Hence  it  is,  that  a mother  re- 
commended to  her  fon,  who  was  going  to  make  a campaign, 
that  he  fhould  return  either  with  or  upon  his  fhield ; and 
that  another,  hearing  that  her  fon  was  killed  in  fighting  for 
his  country,  anfwered  very  coldly,  “ I brought  him  into 
the  world  for  no  other  end.”  A Spartan  lady,  having 
heard  that  her  fon  had  fled  from  a battle,  wrote  him  this 
fhort  letter,  “ Fame  fpeaks  ill  of  you ; efface  it,  or  be  no 
more.”  In  all  expeditions,  they  were  careful  in  the  per- 
formance of  religious  rites ; and  after  their  evening  meal, 
the  foldiers  fang  together  hymns  to  their  gods.  When  they 
were  about  to  engage,  the  king  facrificed  to  the  Mufes, 
that,  by  their  afiiftance,  they  might  be  enabled  to  perform 
deeds  worthy  of  being  recorded  to  lateft  times.  Then  the 
army  advanced  in  order  to  the  found  of  flutes,  which  played 
the  hymn  of  Caftor.  The  king  himfelf  fung  the  Poean,  which 
was  the  fignal  to  charge.  When  their  enemies  began  to  fly 
they  purfued  no  longer  than  till  vidlory  was  afeertained  ; 
becaufe  they  would  feem  to  fight  rather  for  the  honour  of 
conquering  than  of  putting  their  enemies  to  death.  After 
40  years’  fervice,  a man  was,  by  law,  no  longer  required  to 
go  into  the  field,  and  confequently  if  the  military  age  was 
,o,  the_  Spartans  were  not  held  invalids  ti'l  they  were  70. 
It  was  one  of  the  wifeft  maxims  in  the  political  fyftem  of 
Lycurgus,  that  he  forbade  the  Spartans  to  fight  often  againft 
the  fame  enemy.  They  were  forbidden  to  meddle  with  ma- 
ritime affairs,  though  in  procefs  of  time  they  were  forbidden 
to  tranfgrefs  this  inftitution. 

It  has  been  faid  that  Lycurgus  was  the  author  of  that 


political  expedient  for  leflening  the  number  of  flaves,  or 
Helotes,  in  Sparta,  called  “ Cryptia,”  i.  e.  the  ambufeade, 
when  the  flaves  were  thought  too  numerous.  Such  as  had 
the  care  of  educating  the  Spartan  youth,  feledted  the 
ftouteft  of  them,  and  having  armed  them  with  daggers, 
fent  them  out  to  deftroy  their  unhappy  flaves,  either  by  fur- 
prifing  them  in  the  night,  or  falling  upon  them  in  the  day, 
when  they  were  at  their  work  and  defencelefs.  Plato  con- 
demns this  law ; and  Plutarch  denies  that  it  was  made  by 
Lycurgus,  whereas  Ariftotle  exprefsly  lays  it  to  his  charge; 
but  when  or  however  it  was  made,  it  was  undoubtedly  a 
cruel  unneceflary  expedient,  in  all  refpedts  unworthy  of  a 
virtuous  people.  The  abbd  Barthelemi  (Trav.  Anach. 
vol.  iv.  p.  481.)  has,  in  our  opinion,  fatisfadtorily  vindicated 
Lycurgus  from  the  charge  of  having  inftituted  fuch  a prac- 
tice. Plato  himfelf  recommends,  that  in  a well  governed 
ftate,  the  youth,  as  foon  as  they  are  of  fufficient  age, 
fhould,  during  two  years,  range  the  country  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  braving  the  rigours  of  fummer  and  winter,  leading 
a hardy  life,  and  fubjedted  to  a ftridl  difeipline.  As  the 
Cryptia  was  only  pradtifed  among  the  Spartans,  Plato  has 
here  deferibed  the  nature  of  it.  In  this  and  another  fimilar 
paffage  the  objedt  of  the  Cryptia  is  deferibed,  but  not  a 
word  is  faid  of  the  chace  of  the  Helots ; of  which  no 
mention  occurs  in  any  of  the  now  remaining  works  of  Arif- 
totle, nor  in  thofe  of  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Ifocrates, 
and  other  writers  of  the  fame  age,  though  they  often  fpcak 
of  the  revolts  and  defertions  of  the  Helots,  and  occafionally 
cenfure  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  and  the  cuftoms  of  the 
Lacedaemonians.  The  Abbe  concludes,  that  till  about  the 
time  when  Plato  wrote  his  treatife  on  laws,  the  Cryptia  was 
not  employed  to  Ihed  the  blood  of  the  Helots.  After- 
wards, i.  e.  a fhort  time  after  the  death  of  Plato,  the  laws 
loft  their  force,  and  the  Spartan  youth  killed  thofe  Helots 
who  made  too  much  refiftance,  and  perhaps  gave  occafion 
to  the  decree  of  the  ephori,  which  imported  that  the  Helots 
might  be  murdered  with  impunity.  The  abufe  increafing 
from  day  to  day,  the  Cryptia  was  at  length  confounded 
with  the  chace  of  the  Helots.  According  to  Ariftotle  the 
Cryptia  was  inftituted  by  Lycurgus.  Plato  explains  its  ob- 
jedt and  believes  it  to  be  extremely  ufeful.  When  the 
manners  of  Sparta  became  corrupted,  the  youth  of  Lace- 
daemon, we  are  told,  abufed  this  exercife  to  perpetrate 
horrid  cruelties,  which  cannot  be  juftified,  but  which  have 
been  tranfmitted  to  us  with  exaggeration,  and  unjuftly 
charged  upon  the  inftitution  of  Lycurgus. 

The  institutions  of  Lycurgus  have  been  much  extolled 
both  by  ancients  and  moderns,  but  they  are  unqucftionably 
liable  to  many  objections.  The  legiflator  himfelf,  when  he 
framed  them,  mult  have  been  in  a great  degree  devoid  of 
that  comprehenfion  and  fenfibility  of  mind,  which  takes  an 
enlarged  view  of  the  frame  and  condition  of  men,  and 
which  duly  attends  to  the  feelings  of  human  nature ; par- 
ticularly thofe  of  parents  and  children.  The  understanding 
was  left  in  a great  degree  uncultivated ; decency  was  pro- 
feribed,  barbarity  rendered  familiar  ; and  all  thofe  tender 
fenfations  that  humanize  fociety  were  fmothered,  as  it  were, 
in  the  birth.  The  conftitution  was  a moll  unnatural  effedt 
of  fpeculation,  founded  upon  the  mifery  of  the  individuals 
that  compofed  the  community : for  if  the  Spartans  were 
free  with  refpedt  to  other  nations,  they  were  flaves  to  their 
own  legislature.  In  a word,  fay  the  authors  of  the  Uni- 
verfal  Hiftory,  it  was  a difeipline  calculated,  not  for  a free 
people  who  had  a right  to  cultivate  the  powers  of  reafon, 
and  tafte  the  nobleft  enjoyments  of  life,  but  for  the  defpe- 
rate  militia  of  a defpotic  tyrant,  who  wants  to  extinguish 
every  fentiment  of  humanity,  and  produce  a contempt  of 
life  by  Stripping  it  of  all  its  comforts, 
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Such  an  inftitution  as  that  of  Lycurgus,  with  all  its  de- 
feds  and  failings,  is  a juft  objed  of  admiration  : but  it 
would  have  been  lefs  wonderful,  if  it  had  fubfifted  only 
during  the  life  of  the  legiflator ; however,  we  know  that 
it  fubfifted  many  ages  after  his  deceafe  in  a greater  or 
lefs  degree  of  vigour  and  influence.  Xenophon,  in  the 
encomium  he  has  left  us  of  Agefilaus,  and  Cicero,  in  one  of 
his  orations  (Pro  Flacc.,)  obferves,  Lacedaemon  was  the  only 
city  in  the  world  that  preferved  her  difcipline  and  laws  for 
lo  confiderable  a term  of  years  unaltered  and  inviolate. 
“ Soli,”  (fays  Cicero,  fpeaking  of  the  Lacedaemonians), 
“ toto  orbe  terrarum  feptingentos  jam  annos  amplius  unis 
moribus  ad  nunquam  mutatis  legibus  vivunt.”  In  Cicero’s 
time,  however,  the  difcipline  of  Sparta,  as  well  as  her  power, 
was  very  much  relaxed  and  diminifhed.  But  all  hiftorians 
agree  that  it  was  maintained  in  a very  confiderable  degree 
of  vigour  till  the  reign  of  Agis,  under  whom  Lyfander, 
though  himfelf  incapable  of  being  blinded  or  corrupted  with 
gold,  filled  his  country  with  luxury  and  the  love  of  riches, 
by  bringing  into  it  immenfe  fums  of  gold  and  filver,  which 
were  the  fruits  of  his  victories,  and  thereby  fubverting  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus.  But  the  introdudlion  of  gold  and  filver, 
fays  Rollin,  was  not  the  firft  wound  given  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians to  the  inftitution  of  the  legiflator.  It  was  the 
confequence  of  a violation  of  another  law  ftill  more  funda- 
mental : ambition  was  the  vice  that  preceded  and  made  way 
for  avarice.  The  defire  of  conquefts  drew  on  that  of  riches, 
without  which  they  could  not  have  propofed  to  extend  their 
dominions.  The  main  defign  of  Lycurgus,  in  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  his  laws,  and  efpecially  of  that  which  prohibited 


the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver,  was,  as  Polybius  and  Plutarch 
have  judicioufly  obferved,  to  curb  and  reftrain  the  ambition 
of  his  citizens,  to  difable  them  from  making  conquefts,  and 
in  a manner  to  force  them  to  confine  themfelves  within  the 
narrow  bounds  of  their  own  country,  without  carrying  their 
views  and  preteofions  any  farther.  Indeed  the  government 
which  he  eftablifhed  w'as  fufficient  to  defend  the  frontiers  of 
Sparta,  but  was  not  calculated  for  railing  her  to  a domi- 
nion over  other  cities.  That  it  w'as  not  his  defign  to  make 
the  Spartans  conquerors  is  evident  from  his  having  exprefsly 
forbidden  them,  though  they  lived  in  a country  furrounded 
with  the  fea,  to  meddle  in  maritime  affairs  ; to  have  any 
fleets,  or  even  to  fight  upon  the  fea.  Although  he  made 
them  a nation  of  foldiers  and  warriors,  it  was  only  that, 
under  the  fhadow  of  their  arms,  they  might  live  in  liberty, 
moderation,  juftice,  union,  and  peace,  by  being  content  with 
their  own  territories,  without  ufurping  thofe  of  others,  and 
by  being  perfuaded,  that  no  city  or  ftate,  any  more  than  a fin- 
gle  perfon,  can  ever  hope  for  folid  and  lafting  happinefs,  but 
from  virtue  only.  On  this  fubjedt,  fee  Anc.  Un.  Hift.  vol.  v. 
Rollin's  Anc.  Hift.  vol.  ii.  Travels  of  Anacharfis,  vol.  iv. 

The  liability,  as  well  as  the  glory,  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
government,  was  derived  from  the  wife  inftitutions  of  that 
celebrated  lawgiver,  of  whofe  government  we  have  given  an 
account.  After  the  death  of  Lycurgus,  the  Lacedaemonian 
hiftory  becomes  perplexed,  being  fupplied  from  fcanty  and 
fcattered  materials. 

The  following  table  fhews  the  fucceffion  of  their  kings, 
in  both  lines,  with  the  duration  of  their  reigns,  from  Lycur- 
gus until  th^  Achaean  league. 


Table  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Kings. 


Agidae,  or  Family  of  Agis. 


Reims. 


Beg. 

Duration. 

Archelaus 

913 

B.  C. 

60 

Teleclus 

* 853 

40 

Alcamenes 

813 

37 

Polydorus 

776 

52 

Eurycrates 

724 

37 

Anaxander 

687 

4 3 

Eurycrates  II. 

644 

37 

Leon 

- 607 

44 

Anaxandrides 

563 

33 

Cleomenes 

53° 

39 

Leonidas 

49 1 

- 1 2 

Pliftarchus 

479 

14 

Pliftoanax 

465 

58 

Paufanias 

4°  7 

14 

Agefipolis 

393 

14 

Cleombrotus 

379 

9 

Agefipolis  II. 

370 

1 

Cleomenes  II. 

369 

61 

Aretus,  or  A reus 

308 

44 

Aerotatus 

- 264 

1 

Arens  II. 

263 

7' 

Leonidas  II. 

256 

14 

Cleombrotus 

242 

2 

Leonidas,  rellored 

240 

6 

Cleomenes 

234 

16 

Agefipolis 

• 228 

Machanidas 
Nab  is 

Alexamenus 

Lacedaemon  becomes  a part  of 

Charilaus 
Nicander 
Theopompus 
Zeuxidamus 
Anaxidamus 
Archidamus 
A gaficles 
Arifton 
Demaratus 
Leotychides 
Archidamus  II. 
Agis  II. 
Agefilaus  II. 
Archidamus  III. 
Agis  III. 
Eudamidas  I. 

Archidamus. 
Eudamidas  II. 


Agis  IV. 

Archidamus. 

Euclidas. 

Lycurgus. 


Procles  ; called  alfo  Eurypontids. 
Reigns. 

Beg. 

Duration. 

- 873  BC. 

64 

809 

39 

770 

47 

723 

33 

690 

39 

651 

46 

605 

4r 

564 

- 38 

526 

35 

49 1 

22 

469 

42 

427 

30 

397 

- 36 

36 1 

23 

3 38 

9 

329 

33 

ditto 
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LACEDEMONIANS. 


It  would  far  exceed  our  limits  to  detail  minutely  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  Lacedaemonians  during  the  feries  of  reigns  which 
we  have  above  enumerated.  We  mud  content  ourfelves 
with  marking  fome  of  its  principal  events,  and  particularly 
thofe  in  which  their  ambition  led  them  to  violate  the  confti- 
tution  eftabliffied  by  Lycurgus.  We  (hall  find  that  inftead 
of  employing  their  arms  and  exercifing  their  valour  for  main- 
taining their  own  independence,  they  were  aftuated  by  an 
ambition  for  making  conquefts  and  extending  their  terri- 
tories, by  methods  diredlly  contrary  to  the  rules  of  conduft 
which  Lycurgus  had  prefcribed.  Charilaus,  his  nephew 
and  pupil,  began  with  an  unfuccefsful  war  with  the  Argives, 
and  with  the  Tageatie,  a people  of  Arcadia  ; and  he  then 
turned  his  arms  againft  the  Achteans,  who  had  taken  from 
the  Lacedaemonians  feveral  frontier  towns,  which  he  and  his 
colleague  Teleclus  recovered.  But  a more  important  event 
in  the  Lacedaemonian  hiftory  was  the  Meffenian  war,  the 
foundation  of  which  was  laid  during  the  reign,  or  foon 
after,  the  death  of  Teleclus  ; but  it  was  actually  com- 
menced by  Alcamenes,  king  of  Sparta,  who  made  a fudden 
irruption  into  the  Meffenian  territory.  In  the  profecution 
of  this  war,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  two  kings  took  a 
folemn  oath  not  to  return  till  they  had  thoroughly  reduced 
Meffenia,  by  which  oath  they  entered  into  an  obligation  to 
xranfgrefs  two  of  the  exprefs  laws  of  Lycurgus  ; one  of 
which  forbade  them  to  make  conquefts,  and  the  other  which 
prohibited  them  from  prolonging  their  war  againft  the  fame 
people.  Polydorus  and  Theopompus  continued  the  war 
which  had  been  begun  by  Alcamenes  and  Nicander  ; and 
conftrained  the  Meffenians  to  fortify  a city  which  was  fitu- 
ated  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  Ithome,  that  they  might 
retire  into  it  for  fafety  and  felf-defence,  when  they  w'ere 
driven  from  their  other  cities  and  villages,  that  were  more 
expofed.  The  Lacedaemonians,  regardlefs  of  that  claufe  in 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  which  cautioned  them  againft  befieg- 
ing  fortified  places,  laid  fiege  to  Ithome ; and  altogether 
deftitute  of  experience  in  this  branch  of  military  ta&ics, 
they  were  under  a neceffity  of  continuing  the  fiege  for  four- 
teen years  before  they  reduced  the  place.  It  was  during 
this  expedition  that  Theopompus  is  faid  to  have  created  the 
ephori,  thus  altering  the  original  conftitution  of  the  Spartan 
government.  The  attention  of  the  Spartans  was  diverted 
from  the  Meffenian  war  by  a difpute  with  the  Argives,  con- 
cerning the  city  of  Thyrea,  and  its  diftrift,  which,  lying 
on  the  borders  of  Argolis  and  Laconia,  occafioned  great 
contentions  between  thofe  ftates. 

The  Argives  were  defeated  with  great  (laughter;  but  when 
Polydorus  was  urged  to  purfue  his  victory,  and  to  attack 
Argos  itfelf,  he  declined  it  with  this  noble  declaration, 
worthy  of  the  inftitution  of  Lycurgus,  “ that  the  Spartans 
lent  him  to  affert  their  rights,  but  not  to  rob  others.” 
The  Spartans,  after  having  provided  for  the  adminiftration 
of  affairs  at  home,  by  the  appointment  of  the  ephori,  re- 
newed the  Meffenian  war,  and  marched  with  a great  army 
towards  Ithome,  but  they  were  defeated  with  great  lofs,  and 
conftrained  to  betake  themfelves  to  flight.  At  length,  after 
an  obftinate  refiftance  on  the  part  of  the  Meffenians,  they 
were  obliged  to  furrender  Ithome  to  the  Spartans,  and  they 
themfelves  were  treated  with  great  rigour.  The  Spartans, 
during  the  Meffenian  war,  having  been  ten  years  abfent  from 
the  city,  on  account  of  their  oath,  which  obliged  them  not 
to  return  till  they  had  entirely  fubdued  that  country,  were 
reminded  by  a meffage  from  the  women,  that,  whilft  they 
were  fo  careful  to  fubdue  their  enemies,  they  negledted  the 
city.  In  confequence  of  this  meffage,  they  decreed  that  the 
young  men  among  them  who  came  out  of  Sparta  under  age, 
and  on  this  account  were  not  obliged  by  the  oath,  Ihould 


return,  and  affociating  themfelves  promifcuoufly  with  the 
unmarried  women,  preferve  the  city  from  falling  into  decay. 
This  projeft  being  executed,  thofe  who  were  born  of  fuch 
young  women  were  called  “ Parthenios,”  that  is,  fons  of 
virgins.  When  the  Lacedaemonians  returned,  after  having 
reduced  Meffenia,  they  negledted  thefe  young  men,  who, 
finding  themfelves  involved  in  difficulties,  for  want  of  parents 
and  an  inheritance,  intrigued  with  the  Helotes,  and  formed 
a plot  againft  the  ftate.  The  plot,  however,  was  difcovered, 
and  they  were  fent  off  to  Italy,  where  they  fettled  near 
Tarentum.  In  the  reign  of  Anaxander  and  Anaxidamus, 
685  years  B.  C.,  the  fecond  Meffenian  war  begun,  and  con- 
tinued 14  years.  It  terminated  with  the  capture  of  Ira  or 
Era,  after  a fiege  of  1 1 years,  and  by  the  conqueft  of  Mef- 
fenia, the  inhabitants  were  made  flaves,  and  the  whole 
country  was  divided  by  the  Spartans  among  their  own  citi- 
zens, the  diftrift  of  Methone  excepted,  which  they  gave  to 
the  Argives.  Nothing  of  any  great  importance  occurred  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  Lacedaemonians  until  the  Perfian  war. 
When  Miltiades,  the  Athenian,  fought  the  famous  battle  of 
Marathon,  and  defeated  the  Perfians,  in  the  490th  year 
B.C.,  the  Spartans  had  promifed  an  army,  but  fent  none; 
fome  time  after  the  battle  their  troops  arrived,  contemplated 
the  fpot  where  it  had  been  fought,  and  after  having  highly 
commended  the  Athenians,  returned  home  again  to  Sparta. 
When  this  battle  at  Marathon  excited  the  Perfians  to  at- 
tempt again  the  conqueft  of  Greece,  the  Spartans,  with  a 
refolution  worthy  of  the  difciples  of  Lycurgus,  determined 
to  oppofe  them.  The  ftates  of  Greece,  apprized  of  the 
hoftile  intentions  of  Xerxes,  unanimoufly  joined  in  a gene- 
ral affembly  to  defend  its  liberty  againft  the  Perfians  ; but  in 
the  event,  of  all  the  confederates,  the  Spartans  and  Athe- 
nians were  the  only  ftates  that  feemed  prepared  to  execute 
their  purpofe.  A refolution  was  formed  to  defend  the  ftraits 
of  Thermopylae  ; and  when  6000  foot  were  appointed  for 
that  fervice,  the  command  of  them  was  given  to  Leonidas, 
who  had  fucceeded  Cleomenes  in  the  kingdom  of  Lacedae- 
mon. Of  the  6000  foot,  300  only  were  Spartans.  Leo- 
nidas himfelf  confidered  it  as  a defperate  undertaking,  but 
was  determined  cither  to  fucceed,  or  to  die  in  the  attempt. 
The  iffue  of  this  conflict  was  the  death  of  Leonidas  with  all 
his  Spartans ; but  the  vidlory  on  the  part  of  the  Perfians 
coll  them  20,000  men.  The  Grecian  fleet,  which  lay  at 
Artemifium,  was  entrufted  to  the  command  of  Eurybrides, 
a Spartan,  poffeffed  of  great  perfonal  courage,  but  timorous 
as  a commander,  and  unexperienced  in  maritime  affairs. 
When  Mardonius  attempted  the  conqueft  of  Greece,  Paufa- 
nias,  the  fon  of  Cleombrotus,  who  affumed  the  charafter 
of  tutor  or  prote&or  to  Pliftarchus,  the  fon  of  Leonidas, 
had  the  command  in  chief  of  the  whole  Grecian  army,  which 
amounted  to  100,000  men.  The  Perfians  were  undoubtedly 
double  this  number.  But  both  armies  were  afterwards 
greatly  diminilhed  by  defertion.  At  length  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  Tegetteans  were  forced  to  engage  Mardonius’s 
army  without  affiftanee.  The  Perfians,  it  is  acknowledged, 
behaved  well  on  this  occafion  ; but  being  neither  fo  well 
armed,  nor  fo  well  difciplined  as  the  Greeks,  their  valour 
was  of  no  ufe  but  to  expofe  them  to  (laughter.  The  Per- 
fians were  defeated  and  Mardonius  killed.  The  Perfian 
camp  was  forced  ; the  Lacedaemonians  opened  a paffage ; 
and  then  a mercilefs  (laughter  enfued.  Of  300,000  men, 
whom  Mardonius  brought  into  the  field,  fcarcely  3000 
efcaped.  The  number  of  Greeks  that  fell  is  uncertain  ; 
Plutarch  reckons  them  at  1360,  but  Diodorus  Siculus 
affirms  pofitively,  that  they  were  very  few  lefs  than  x 0,000. 
On  the  fame  day  in  which  the  battle  of  Platsea  was  fought, 
(479  B.C. ) Leotychides,  king  of  Sparta,  with  Xanthip- 
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pus,  the  Athenian,  gained  a glorious  viftory  'at  Mycale, 
where  the  lad  remains  of  the  Perfian  fleet,  and  of  the  Per- 
fian armies,  which  had  been  drawn  together  for  the  deflruc- 
tion  of  Greece,  were  utterly  defeated,  and  Paufanias  was 
afterwards  fent  to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet,  with  drift 
orders  to  free  the  Grecian  cities  from  the  Perfian  garrifons. 
But  he  foon  after  intrigued  with  Artabazus,  and  engaged 
in  a fcandalous  treaty  with  the  Perfians  ; affefting,  by  the 
aflidance  of  the  great  king,  to  make  himfelf  fovereign  of 
Greece.  The  allies  took  umbrage  at  his  conduft,  and  pri- 
vately fent  to  accufe  him  at  Sparta.  He  was  induced,  how- 
ever, by  delufion  to  return  to  Sparta  ; where  he  was  feized 
by  the  ephori,  but  for  want  of  fuflicient  evidence,  or  dread- 
ing his  influence,  they  releafed  him.  He  neverthelefs  pur- 
fued  his  negotiations  with  Artabazus,  till  his  intrigues  were 
difcovered.  Upon  his  retiring  to  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Chalcidica,  in  order  to  take  ianftuary  there,  the  Spartans 
blocked  up  the  gate,  and  thus  preventing  his  efcape,  reduced 
him  to  the  neeeffity  of  darving  in  the  temple.  At  the  end 
of  the  77th  olympiad  (465  B.C.)  a moll  dreadful  earth- 
quake happened  at  Sparta.  Diodorus  (ays,  that  20,000 
perfons  lod  their  lives,  and  Plutarch  affirms,  that  only  five 
houfes  in  the  city  efcaped  ruin.  In  this  year,  46^  B.C., 
the  third  Meffenian  war  commenced,  by  the  indigation  of 
the  Ilelotes,  and  laded  ten  years.  Tim  next  war  which  the 
Lacedaemonians  undertook,  was  that  ltyled  the  “ Sacred,” 
by  fome  the  “ Phocian”  war  ; begun  in  the  448th  year 
B.C.  The  defign  of  it  was  to  ^>ut  the  temple  of  Delphi 
into  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whereas  it 
had  before  belonged  to  the  Phocians  ; this  defign  the  Spar- 
tans effefted  ; and  they  were  recompenfed  by  a decree  on  the 
part  of  the  Delphians,  that  they  ffiould  have  a right  of 
fird  confulting  the  oracle  ; which  decree  was  engraved  on 
the  forehead  of  a brazen  wolf,  confecrated  in  the  temple. 
The  Athenians  foon  after,  having  redored  the  temple  to  the 
Phocians,  obtained  the  fame  privilege,  and  the  decree  which 
granted  it  was  engraven  on  the  right  fide  of  the  wolf.  The 
Lacedaemonians  having  induced  the  Boeotians  to  revolt  from 
the  Athenians,  and  Euboea  at  the  fame  time  fhaking  off  the 
yoke,  availed  themfelves  of  this  opportunity  for  giving  a 
mortal  blow  to  Athens  ; for  which  purpofe  Plidoanax  was 
ordered  to  invade  their  territories,  at  the  head  of  a great 
army.  He  was  perfuaded,  however,  by  his  guardian  Cleon- 
drides,  who  accepted  a bribe  from  Pericles,  to  return  home, 
without  effefting  any  thing,  for  which  corruption  the  Spar- 
tans punilhed  Cleondrides  with  death,  and  fentenced  their 
king  to  exile.  Soon  after  a peace  was  made  between  the 
Spartans  and  Athenians.  This  peace  was  of  no  long  dura- 
tion; for  in  the  year  431  B.C.  the  Peloponnefian  war  began. 
Archidamus,  the  king  of  Lacedaemon,  wilhed  to  avoid  this 
war,  and  fent  a meffenger  to  Athens,  with  a commiffion  to 
this  purpofe  ; but  he  was  fent  back  unheard.  After  feveral 
incurfions  into  Attica,  Archidamus  died.  He  is  faid  to  have 
been  one  of  the  belt  kings  that  ever  reigned  in  Sparta. 
Being  alkcd,  “ who  were  governors  of  Sparta  ?”  he  replied, 

“ the  laws,  and  the  magiflrates  according  to  thefe  laws.” 
During  the  reign  of  his  Ion  and  fucceffor  Agis,  who  invaded 
Attica,  the  Athenians  took  feveral  towns ; but  at  length 
they  were  routed  with  great  (laughter  by  the  Spartans  under 
the  command  of  Brafidas,  one  of  the  inoff  celebrated  men 
of  Sparta.  In  the  year  421  B.C.  a peace  was  concluded, 
after  the  war  had  raged  for  ten  years.  But  in  order  to  pre- 
vent too  intimate  an  union  between  Sparta  and  Athens, 
feveral  of  the  Pelop<  nnefian  Hates  leagued  themfelves  with 
Argos,  which  wa  1 very  powerful  republic,  and  hoftile  at 
this  time  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  After  fome  flights  and 
affronts,  the  Spartans,  much  irritated,  refolved  on  a war 


againft  them  and  their  allies ; and  entered  the  territory 
of  Argos  with  a large  army.  The  Argives,  being  ill  pre- 
pared for  a conflift,  declined  it,  and  obtained  from  Agis  a 
truce  of  four  months ; which  gave  great  offence  to  his  allies, 
and  for  which  he  was  feverely  mulfted  and  opprobriou fly- 
treated  on  his  return  to  Sparta.  The  Athenians,  having 
obtained  a fupply  of  troops,  renounced  the  treaty  made  with 
Agis,  and  the  two  armies  engaged  at  Mantinea.  The  Spar- 
tans under  Agis,  though  inferior  in  number  to  the  Argives 
and  their  allies,  and  very  obflinately  refilled,  gained  a com- 
plete viftorv.  This  happened  in  the  year  418  B.C.  In  the 
year  414  B.C.  Agis  entered  the  territories  of  Elis,  in  order 
to  revenge  the  dilhonour  that  had  been  done  fome  years 
before  to  the  republic,  by  forbidding  them  to  be  prefent  at 
the  Olympic  games.  After  repeated  irruptions  into  the 
country,  the  Eleans  treated  with  the  Spartans,  and  a peace 
enfued.  At  this  time  the  Peloponnefian  war  was  renewed. 
The  Athenians  having  fent  a great  army  into  Sicily,  the 
Lacedaemonians  fent  Gylippus  to  affiH  the  Syracufans ; 
among  whom  he  gained  great  reputation  at  firft,  though  it 
was  afterwards  ruined  by  his  avarice.  About  this  time  Alci- 
biades  repaired  to  Sparta,  having  been  expelled  his  country 
by  a prevailing  faftion.  By  adopting  the  Spartan  mode  of 
living,  he  became  a great  favourite,  and  was  treated  with 
particular  refpeft  by  Agis,  who  received  him  into  his  houfe; 
but  in  return  for  the  hofpitality  he  experienced,  he  bafely 
debauched  the  wife  of  Agis,  and  was  obliged  to  quit  Laco- 
nia, and  to  feek  among  the  barbarians  a place  of  fafety. 
Whilll  king  Agis  managed  the  war  in  Attica,  the  conduft 
of  maritime  affairs  was  committed  to  Lyfander,  who  proved 
the  great  hero  of  Sparta,  and  brought  to  a termination  the 
Peloponnefian  war.  Lyfander  was  fuppofed  to  be  of  the 
royal  family,  and  of  the  Herculean  race  ; he  paffed  his 
younger  years  under  all  the  reftriftions  of  the  inllitutes  of 
Lycurgus,  and  was  thus  rendered  bold,  hardy,  patient,  and 
refolute  ; his  genius  was  extenfive,  and  in  his  difpofition  and 
manners,  he  was  affable,  modeft,  vigilant,  and  indefatigable ; 
but  with  thefe  great  qualities  he  cherifhed  the  moll  danger- 
ous ambition,  in  order  to  gratify  which  he  Hooped  to  every 
fpecies  of  flattery  and  diflimulation ; fo  that  to  accomplilh 
his  ends,  he  made  no  fcruple  to  violate  the  moll  folemn  oaths. 
When  he  entered  on  his  command,  he  found  the  Athenians 
greatly  fuperior  at  fea ; but  in  a few  years  he  deprived  them 
of  all  power ; but,  above  all  things,  he  fought  to  advance 
his  own  credit  and  authority.  Lyfander  foon  perceived, 
that  without  the  Barbarian  gold,  Sparta  could  not  carry  on 
the  war  ; and  he  therefore  infinuated  himfelf  into  the  favour 
of  Cyrus,  who  was  then  at  Sardis,  and  obtained  from  him 
10,000  pieces  of  filver,  which  he  applied  to  the  purpofe  of 
fupporting  his  foldiers,  and  refitting  his  fleet.  Whilll  he 
lay  at  Ephefus,  repairing  his  (hips  and  keeping  his  foldiers 
and  mariners  to  their  exercife,  he  projected  a fcheme  for 
making  himfelf,  in  a manner,  fovereign  of  Greece.  After 
feveral  previous  manoeuvres  and  changes  of  pofition,  he  at- 
tacked the  Athenians,  whofe  fleet  was  under  the  command 
of  Conon,  both  by  fea  and  by  land,  and  completely  defeated 
and  routed  them  ; fo  that,  in  a Angle  hour,  he  put  an  end 
to  the  Peloponnefian  war,  and  to  the  maritime  power  of 
Athens.  After  this  viftory  (405  B.C.),  and  the  power 
acquired  by  it,  Lyfander  afted  rather  as  an  univerfal  mo- 
narch than  a general  from  Sparta.  He  immediately  vilited 
all  the  neighbouring  cities,  and  changed  their  government, 
placing  in  each  of  them  a Spartan  magillrate,  and  with  him 
ten  of  his  friends  from  Ephefus,  where  he  erefted  a kind  of 
political  univerfity.  Thefe  men  condufted  themfelves  with 
haughtinefs  and  feverity,  and  the  Lacedaemonian  government 
was  thus  rendered  ungrateful ; fo  that  the  people  were  uni- 
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verfally  difpofed  to  fhake  it  off  as  foon  as  they  could.  Ly- 
fander  collefted  the  wealth  which  his  vidlories  had  put  into 
his  power,  and  deftined  it  to  be  fent  to  Sparta,  whither  he 
had  before  fent  a meffenger  with  the  news  of  his  victory  over 
the  Athenians,  together  with  an  affurance  that  he  would 
foon  be  before  Athens  with  a fleet  of  200  fail ; upon  which, 
Agis  and  Paufanias, _ the  two  kings  of  Sparta,  were  fent, 
with  a very  large  land  army,  into  Attica.  Lyfander  entered 
Athens  in  triumph,  on  the  anniverfary  of  the  great  vidtory 
at  Salamis,  April  24,  in  the  year  404  B.C.,  which  com- 
pletely finifhed  the  Peloponnefian  war.  (See  Athens.) 
Lyfander,  having  accomplilhed  this  objedt,  fent  the  immenfe 
treafures  which  he  had  colledted  to  Sparta,  under  the  care  of 
Gylippus,  whofe  avarice  and  fraudulent  difpofition  led  him 
to  open  the  bags  which  contained  them,  and  to  take  out 
what  he  thought  proper.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Lacedaemon, 
their  contents  were  examined,  and  compared  with  a ticket 
which  Lyfander  had  put  into  each  fealed  bag.  The  de- 
ficiency was  foon  difcovered  ; Gylippus  was  impeached  by 
his  fervant,  and  his  crime  being  proved,  he  was  exiled  under 
the  fcandalous  imputation  of  being  a detedfed  cheat.  This 
influx  of  wealth  occafioned  great  difputes  at  Sparta:  thofe 
who  were  bed  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their  conflitu- 
tion  regarded  the  receipt  of  it  as  an  open  violation  of  the  laws 
of  Lycurgus,  and  they  expreffed  their  apprehenfion,  that  in 
procefs  of  time  they  would  have  reafon  to  repent  this  accef- 
fion  of  opulence.  It  was  at  laft  determined,  as  a compromife 
of  the  fubfifting  difputes,  that  the  ftate  might  make  ufe  of 
the  gold  and  filver,  but  that  private  perfons  fhould  poffefs 
neither,  on  pain  of  capital  punilhments.  Lyfander,  while  he 
remained  in  Greece,  amply  evinced  his  imperious  difpofi- 
tion  ; fetting  up  his  own  ftatue,  and  thofe  of  his  com- 
manders, who  were  his  favourites,  and  dedicating  two  liars 
in  honour  of  the  deities  Caftor  and  Pollux,  two  liars  which 
his  fycophants  pretended  had  been  feen  in  the  rigging  of  his 
Ihip,  at  the  battle  of  JEgos.  The  range  of  his  ambition  in 
Afia  was  Hill  lefs  reftrained.  At  length  the  ephori  and 
fenate  of  Sparta  difpatched  a fcytala  (which  fee)  to  recall 
him.  After  fome  tokens  of  difpleafure,  the  Spartans  be- 
came reconciled  to  him,  and  in  procefs  of  time  extolled  him 
for  a man  of  integrity  and  true  public  fpirit,  to  the  mortifi- 
cation of  their  king  Paufanias,  who  had  endeavoured  to 
humble  his  pride  and  rellrain  his  influence.  Before  Agefilaus 
was  well  fettled  on  the  throne  (397  B.C.),  the  king  of 
Perfia  declared  war  againll  the  Spartans  : the  king  was,  not 
without  reafon,  jealous  of  the  power  of  Lyfander ; and  a 
mifunderllanding  between  them  taking  place,  Lyfander  re- 
folved  to  overturn  the  government  of  his  country.  But 
new  dillurbances  occurring  in  Greece,  he  perfuaded  the 
ephori  and  fenate  once  more  to  entrull  him  with  an  army. 
An  army  was  foon  railed,  to  the  command  of  which  he  was 
appointed  ; and  another  army  was  put  under  the  command 
of  king  Paufanias.  Lyfander,  hallening  by  quick  marches 
to  Haliartus,  and  unfupported  by  Paufanias,  who  was  more 
dilatory  in  his  progrefs,  was  attacked  by  the  Thebans  and 
Haliartans,  and  killed  on  the  fpot,  and  the  Spartans  were  de- 
feated. A treaty  was'concluded  with  Paufanias,  on  condition 
of  his  retiring  out  of  Bceotia.  But  on  his  return  to  Sparta, 
fuch  a fpirit  of  refentment  appeared  againll  him,  that  he  was 
afraid  to  undergo  his  trial,  and  therefore  retired  to  Tegaea, 
where  he  led  a private  life.  The  memory  of  Lyfander  was 
held  in  great  veneration,  not  only  for  the  fervices  which  he 
had  rendered  his  country,  but  on  account  of  his  dying  poor, 
notwithllanding  the  opportunities  he  had  of  enriching  him- 
felf. 

Agefilaus,  having  fubje&ed  the  greatell  part  of  the  coall, 
4etermined  to  march  into  Perlia,  and  revenge  the  cruelties 


perpetrated  by  Xerxes,  when  he  invaded  Greece  ; but  being 
recalled,  he  returned  without  hefitation  ; preferring  his  duty 
towards  the  conllitution  of  his  country  to  the  profpeft  ol 
fubduing  the  whole  Perfian  empire.  During  the  reign  and 
military  exploits  of  Agefilaus  (B.C.  393),  Conon,  the 
Athenian,  threatened  the  Spartans  with  the  lofs  of  their 
fovereignty  by  fea ; upon  which  it  was  refolved  at  Sparta 
to  fend  Antalcidas  into'  Perfia,  to  appeafe  the  great  king, 
and  to  detach  him  from  the  interells  of  their  rivals.  The 
negociations  of  Antalcidas  prevailed,  fo  that  a peace  was 
concluded  (387  B.C  ),  called  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  by 
which  the  fovereignty  of  Greece  was,  in  a manner,  gua- 
ranteed to  Sparta,  but  upon  very  dilhonourable  terms,  the 
Greek  cities  in  Afia  being  entirely  abandoned  to  the  Per- 
fians,  notwithllanding  all  the  promifes  which  had  been  made 
to  them,  and  although  Agefilaus  himfclf  had  fought  in  their 
quarrel.  The  Lacedsemonians  became  haughty  and  infolent, 
and  refolved  to  punilh  all  who  had  injured  them.  They  be- 
gan with  the  Mantineans,  who  had  been  their  confederates, 
and  had  done  them  great  fervices.  They  next  extended 
their  arbitrary  power  to  the  Phliafians,  and  then  to  the 
Olynthians,  who  were  reduced  to  fuch  diflrefs,  that  they 
made  a treaty  with  the  Spartans,  by  which  they  engaged  to 
have  the  fame  friends  and  enemies  with  them,  and  to  follow 
them  as  affociates  in  their  wars,  whitherfoever  they  fhould 
lead  them.  Sparta  exercifed  a government  that  was  arbi- 
trary and  cruel  over  all  whom  (he  had  brought  mod  unjuftly 
under,  her  dominion  : for,  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  fhe 
had  engaged  that  all  the  cities  fhould  be  left  free.  The 
Perfian  king  perfifled  in  his  defign  to  bring  about  a fettled 
tranquillity,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  I02d  olympiad, 
(372  B.C.)  feemed  to  be  nearly  effedled ; the  Athenians 
heartily  concurring  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  giving  no 
countenance  to  the  Thebans,  who  refufed  to  hear  of  peace, 
becaufe  the  Spartans  infilled  they  fhould  fet  the  cities  of 
Bceotia  at  liberty.  In  this  oppofition  they  were  encouraged 
by  Epaminondas,  who  demanded  that,  before  the  Lacedae- 
monians gave  laws  to  others,  they  fhould  fhew  a proper  re- 
gard to  thofe  maxims  of  equity  themfelves,  by  giving  up 
Meffeniato  its  ancient  proprietors,  and  fetting  Laconia  free. 
This  obflinacy  violently  incenfed  Sparta,  and  offended 
Athens.  Cleombrotus,  with  an  army  of  12,000  men,  pene- 
trated into  Bceotia,  and  advanced  towards  Leudtra.  A 
truce,  however,  was  concluded  by  the  mediation  of  Jafon, 
a powerful  prince  of  Theffaly.  But  as  Cleombrotus  was 
retiring,  he  met  Archidamus,  the  fon  of  Agefilaus,  with  a 
reinforcement  from  Sparta ; and  thefe  princes,  notwith- 
flanding  the  truce,  marched  back  to  Leudlra,  in  order  to 
fall  on  the  Boeotians,  where  they  found  Epaminondas  ready 
to  receive  them.  The  Spartans,  in  the  battle  of  Leudlra, 
(fought  July  8th,  371  B.C.)  were  defeated  with  great 
(laughter ; and  thus  they  loft  the  empire  of  Greece,  which 
they  had  held  near  500  years.  Epaminondas  afterwards  en- 
tered Laconia,  and  appeared  before  Sparta ; but  Agefilaus 
compelled  him  to  retire,  though  not  without  defolating  the 
country  in  his  retreat.  Epaminondas,  when  he  quitted  the 
territories  of  Sparta,  rebuilt  the  city  of  Meffene,  and  recalled 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Meffenia  from  the  feveral  countries 
where  they  had  taken  refuge,  and  reflored  them  to  the  pof- 
feffion  of  their  ancient  patrimony,  after  they  had  loll  it  300 
years.  Having  accomplilhed  this  objedl,  he  offered  the 
Lacedaemonians  peace,  on  condition  that  they  furren- 
dered  all  pretenfions  to  Meffenia,  and  left  Laconia  free ; 
terms  which  they  rejected  with  difdain.  At  length  the 
Perfian  king  difpofed  almoll  all  Greece  to  think  of 
peace  ; and  this  was  effected,  after  the  Laconian  or  Bceotic 
war  had  lafled  about  five  years.  In  the  fecond  year 
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of  the  104th  olympiad  (363  B.  C.)  new  commotions  arofe 
in  Peloponnefus.  Epaminondas  made  an  unfuccefsful  at- 
tempt to  furprife  Sparta,  and  afterwards  Mantinaea ; morti- 
fied by  thefe  difappointments,  he  determined  to  attack  Ageli- 
laus,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Arca- 
dians, with  the  reft  of  their  allies  ; but  in  his  charge  againft 
the  Lacedaemonians,  he  expofed  his  perfon  too  much,  and 
fell  under  a cloud  of  darts,  and  was  at  length  killed  by  a 
Spartan  javelin.  Pyrrhus  of  Macedon,  interfering  in  a 
difpute  about  the  fucceflion  to  the  throne  of  Sparta,  made 
feveral  attempts  againft  the  city,  but  was  as  often  repulfed  ; 
and  before  he  quitted  Greece  he  was  killed  in  a battle  with 
Areus  the  Spartan  king.  Cleonida^  II.,  who  fucceeded 
Areus  ll.  in  the  year  257  B.  C had  long  lived  in  the  court 
of  Seleucus,  and  acquired  a tafte  for  pomp  and  grandeur. 
At  Sparta  he  had  an  opportunity  of  indulging  this  tafte, 
for  the  maxims  of  Lycurgus  had  funk  not  only  into  dilufe, 
but  into  contempt.  One  of  the  ephori,  who  had  gained 
influence,  and  who  had  conceived  a prejudice  againft  his  own 
fon,  procured  a law,  by  which  all  men  were  left  at  liberty  to 
difpofe  of  their  lands  by  gift  or  fale,  or  by  teftament  at  the 
time  of  their  deceafe.  In  confequence  of  this  law,  which 
fubverted  the  original  conftitution,  mod  of  the  lands  were, 
by  degrees,  transferred  from  the  ancient  Spartan  families  ; 
and  thus  the  credit  and  glory  of  the  Spartan  date  declined. 
Agis,  the  colleague  of  Leonidas,  and  a perfeft  counterpart 
to  him  in  difpoiition  and  character,  attempted  to  counteract 
his  conduct,  and  to  reftore  the  conftitution  of  Sparta. 
Cleombrotus,  who  fucceeded  Leonidas,  after  he  had  been 
fet  alide,  concurred  with  Agis  in  all  his  deligns ; but  when 
Agis  was  obliged  to  go  with  a body  of  Spartan  troops 
to  the  afliftance  of  the  Achrcans,  his  colleague  abufed  his 
power  to  fuch  a degree,  that  Leonidas  was  rellored ; upon 
which  Agis,  when  he  returned,  fled  to  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
ami  could  not  be  drawn  out  of  his  fanftuary  by  any  methods 
which  Leonidas  could  praftife.  He  was  at  length  treache- 
roufly  feized,  tried,  and  condemned  by  the  ephori,  and  at 
laft  put  to  death.  On  the  death  of  Leonidas,  Cleomenes 
afcendcd  the  Spartan  throne  ; and  refolved  to  fupprefs  the 
ephori,  and  to  reftore  the  ancient  conftitution  of  Sparta. 
In  the  courfe  of  his  reign  he  invaded  Achxa,  and  took  fe- 
veral cities.  Being  informed  that  Aretus  and  the  Achaeans 
were  preparing  to  give  him  difturbance,  he  marched  a body 
of  troops  into  their  territories,  and  gained  many  advantages 
over  them.  At  length  the  Achaeans,  difheartened  by  their 
ill  fuccefs,  offered  to  fubmit  to  any  terms  which  Cleomenes 
propofed.  He  adled  like  a generous  vidtor,  declaring  that 
he  merely  fought  to  be  acknowledged  general  of  the  Greeks, 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  deliver  up  the  prifoners  without 
ranlom,  and' to  reftore  the  cities  he  had  taken.  But  being 
feized  with  a diforder,  which  induced  for  a time  a difability 
for  fervicc,  Aretus  fuffered  jealoufy,  envy,  and  felf-conceit 
to  triumph  over  his  virtue  and  love  for  his  country  ; and  he, 
who  in  his  youth  had  expelled  the  Macedonians  out  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus, merely  from  the  love  of  freedom,  now  privately 
recalled  them,  fearing  that  Cleomenes,  the  molt  worthy  of 
the  Spartan  kings,  fhould  be  raifed  to  that  dignity  which 
he  fo  highly  merited.  When  Cleomenes  recovered  from  his 
diforder,  he  advanced  towards  Argos,  where  the  Achaeans 
held  their  affembly  ; but  when  he  drew  near,  Aretus  fent 
to  inform  him,  that  he  mult  either  enter  the  city  alone,  or 
be  content  to  treat  without  the  place.  Cleomenes,  in  con- 
fequence of  this  treatment,  invaded  Achxa,  and  took  feveral 
cities.  He  foon  after  furprifed  Argos,  and  advanced  him- 
felf  to  greater  power  than  any  of  his  predeceffors  had  pof- 
feffed ; and  his  city  to  greater  pre-eminence  than  Ihe  had 
ever  held  in  Greece.  At  a fubfequent  period,  viz.  in  the 
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year  222  B.  C.  he  gave  battle  to  Antigonus  at  Sallafu, 
where,  from  the  fuperiority  of  the  Macedorfian  troops,  and 
the  treachery  of  Damoteles,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  de- 
feated w ith  a great  llaughter  of  their  mercenary  troops,  and 
an  almoft  total  deftruftron  of  their  own.  After  this  difalhous 
defeat,  Cleomenes  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  put  an  end  to  his 
life.  With  him  terminated  the  Herculean  race  of  Spartan 
kings,  if  we  except  the  ihort  reign  of  Agefipolis.  After  the 
fatal  battle  of  Sallafia,  Sparta  fell  into  the  hands  of  king 
Antigonus,  w'ho  treated  the  inhabitants  with  great  kindnefs, 
and  they  for  a time  behaved  very  quietly.  Lycurgus,  the 
Spartan  king,  invaded  Meffenia,  and  defeated  the  Meffenians. 
After  he  had  obliged  Philip  of  Macedon  to  retire  from  La- 
conia, the  ephori,  pretending  to  have  received  information 
that  he  wanted  to  make  himfelf  abfolute,  attempted  to  fur- 
prife and  murder  him  ; but  he  withdrew  into  aEtolia,  and 
when  the  iniquity  of  the  ephori  was  difeovered  by  the  peo- 
ple, he  was  recalled.  Machanidas,  the  fucceffor  of  Lycurgus, 
ejected  the  ephori,  averfe  from  having  any  either  equal  to,  or 
greater  than,  himfelf  in  Sparta,  abroad,  he  made  all  Pelo- 
ponnefus tremble,  and  would  probably  have  fubdued  it,  if 
Philopoemen,  the  chief  of  the  Achaeans,  had  not  oppofed  hi* 
defigns.  This  leader  engaged  all  the  cities  in  that  league  to 
furniflj  troops  for  reducing  the  power  of  Machanidas  ; an  en- 
gagement took  place  between  the  contending  parties  at 
Mantinaea,  in  which  the  Spartans  were  defeated,  and  Macha- 
nidas was  killed.  Nabis,  a cruel  tyrant,  fucceeded  Macha- 
nidas ; and  upon  his  death,  by  the  hand  of  violence,  the 
chief  of  the  jEtolians  broke  into  his  palace  at  Sparta,  and 
rifled  all  his  treafures.  The  foldiers  followed  his  example, 
fo  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  fuffered  fo  much  from 
the  wanton  and  lavage  tyranny  of  Nabis,  looked  upon  his 
murder  as  their  misfortune  ; and  a multitude  of  them  alfem- 
bled,  and  put  many  of  the  aEtoIians  to  death  without  nercy. 
In  the  midft  of  their  confufion,  Philopcemen  arrived,  and  hav- 
ing convinced  the  Lacedaemonians  of  the  madnefsof  their  aft, 
engaged  them,  fince  they  had  fo  happily  recovered  their 
freedom,  to  unite  themfelves  to  the  Achaeans,  B.  C.  19;. 
(See  Ac  1 1; F.  a ns.)  In  the  year  188  B.  C.  upon  a quarrel 
between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Achaeans,  Philopoemen 
deftroyed  the  walls  of  Lacedaemon,  abrogated  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus,  and  compelled  the  Spartans  to  adopt  thofe  of  the 
Achaeans.  Upon  their  preferring  a complaint  to  the  fenate 
of  Rome,  Callicrates  ordered  the  walls  of  their  city  to  be 
re-built ; and  according  to  the  opinion  of  Meurfius,  which 
is  the  moll  probable,  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  not  rellored 
till  after  the  Romans  had  vanquished  Perfeus,  and  Achaia 
was  joined  to  their  empire.  Lacedaemon  was  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  Romans.  During  the  civil  wars  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  Lacedaemonians  attached  themfelves  to 
the  party  of  Caefar  and  Auguftus,  to  whom  they  confecrated 
temples.  Nero,  in  his  expedition  into  Greece,  durll  not 
enter  Sparta,  by  reafon  of  the  feverity  of  its  laws.  Pliny  the 
elder  fpeaks  of  Lacedaemon  as  a free  city  under  Vefpafian. 
Apollionus  Tyancus,  if  we  may  credit  Philoftra'cus,  found  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus  in  full  vigour  in  the  time  of  Domitian  ; 
but  it  is  probable,  that  this  emperor  diminiihed  the  liberty 
of  tlie  Lacedemonians,  for  Pliny  the  younger,  writing  under 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  fays,  that  there  only  remained  the 
lhadow  of  liberty.  From  that  time  no  veilige  remains  of 
the  inllitutions  of  Lycurgus ; at  leaft  Meurfius  could  not 
difeoverany.  When  Chrittianity  became  the  religion  of  the 
empire,  the  refidue,  if  any,  of  thefe  inllitutions  mull  have 
been  abolilhed.  Meurfius  cites  a paffage  from  Theodoret, 
which  proves  that  they  were  entirely  abolilhed  by  the  Ro- 
mans before  his  time,  that  is,  before  the  5th  century. 

Although,  in  the  preceding  article,  we  have  ufed  the  ap. 
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pellations  Laced.-rmonians  and  Spartans  as  fymnymous ; 
yet  when  they  are  diftinguilhed,  the  Spartans  denote  the 
citizens  of  Sparta,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  are  the  inhabitants 
of  the  province.  The  number  of  the  former  anciently 
amounted  to  10,000.  In  the  time  of  Xerxes  their  number 
was  8coo  : but  by  their  continued  wars  they  were  fo  much 
reduced,  that  very  few  ancient  families  were  found  at  Sparta. 
The  new  families  were  defeended  from  the  Helots,  or  flaws, 
who,  being  fir ll  rewarded  with  their  liberty,  afterwards  ac- 
quired the  title  of  citizens.  Thefe  were  not  caUed  Spartans, 
but  were  differently  denominated  according  to  the  various 
privileges  they  had  obtained,  and  their  feveral  names 
bore  fome  reference  to  their  former  condition.  The  Lace- 
daemonians, properly  fo  called,  formed  a confederation,  the 
objedd  of  which  was  to  unite  their  forces  in  war,  and  to  main- 
tain their  rights  in  time  of  peace.  When  the  interefts  of  the 
whole  flate  were  to  be  difeuffed,  they  fent  their  deputies  to 
the  general  affemblv,  which  was  always  held  at  Sparta. 
There  were  fettled  the  contributions  which  each  city  fhould 
pay,  and  the  number  of  troops  it  fhould  furnifh.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  cities  of  Laconia  did  not  receive  the  lame 
education  with  thofe  of  the  capital.  Their  manners  were 
more  rude,  and  their  courage  lefs  brilliant ; and  hence  Sparta 
obtained  an  afcendancy  over  the  other  cities.  Anc.  Univ. 
Hill.  vol.  v.  Roilin’s  Anc.  Hift.  vol.  ii.  Trav.  of  Ana- 
charfis,  vol.  iv. 

LACED-dEMONIUM  Marmor,  in  the  Natural  Hi/lory 
of  the  Ancients , the  name  of  a fpecies  of  marble  very  hard,  and 
of  a beautiful  green  colour  ; it  is  a very  clofe,  even,  and 
compadd  marble  ; of  a fine  Itrong  and  bright  green,  and 
when  polifhed,  is  the  brighteft  of  all  the  green  marbles,  and 
is  remarkable  for  this,  that  the  colour  is  not  regularly  and 
equally  difi’ufed  through  the  whole  mafs,  but  leav.s  in  it 
many  fpots  and  lines  very  bright  and  pale,  and  fome  much 
deeper  than  the  general  colour,  though  there  is  no  colour  but 
green  in  the  whole,  only  in  different  fhades  and  degrees,  fome 
parts  approaching  to  black,  and  others  to  whitenefs. 

It  was  originally  found  only  in  Egypt,  and  there  not  in 
entire  ftrata,  but  in  large  pieces  wafhed  off  from  the  llrata, 
and  fometimes  left  on  the  furface,  fometimes  buried  in  the 
earth,  and  was  greatly  valued.  It  has  been  fince  found  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  and  in  England.  About  five  miles 
from  the  Hot-Wells  at  Briftol  there  is  a ftratum  of  it, 
whence  it  might  be  had  in  confiderable  quantities.  Its  beauty 
would  foon  recommend  it,  if  it  were  once  known  ; and 
though  hard  to  cut,  it  would  make  amends  for  that  by  the 
high  polifh  it  would  take. 

LACERATED  Wounds.  See  Wounds. 

LACERNA,  a thick  coarfe  fort  of  military  garment 
worn  by  the  ancients. 

The  lacerna  was  a kind  of  c'oak  of  woollen,  only  ufed  by 
the  men  ; who  wore  it  over  the  toga,  and,  when  that  was  not 
on,  over  the  tunica.  It  was  at  fir  it  very  fhort,  but  growing 
popular  in  the  Roman  army,  it  was  foon  lengthened.  1 

The  lacerna  was  fcarcely  known  in  Rome  till  the  time  of 
the  civil  wars,  and  the  triumvirate  ; then  indeed  it  came  into 
fafhion  ; for  the  foldiers  being  then  frequently  in  the  city, 
or  at  the  city  gates  the  fight  became  familiar  to  the  citizens, 
and  they  fell  into  the  ufe  of  it ; infomuch  that  it  became  the 
common  drefs  of  the  knights  and  fenators,  till  the  time  of 
Valentinian  and  Theodofius,  when  the  fenators  were  prohi- 
bited the  wearing  of  it  in  the  city. 

The  lacerna  appears  to  have  been  much  the  fame  with  the 
chlamys  and  birr  us. 

Martial  mentions  lacernae  of  ten  thoufand  fefterces  price. 

LACERTA,  Lizard,  in  AJIronomy,  a conftellation  of 
the  northern  hemifphere,  including,  according  to  Hevelius, 


ten  liars,  and  in  the  Britifh  Catalogue  fixteen.  See  Con- 
stellation. 

Lacerta,  in  Zoology.  See  Lizard. 

LACERTI,  a divilion  of  the  reptiles,  comprehended 
under  the  genus  of  Lacerta. 

LACERTUS,  and  Lacertulus,  in  Anatomy , names 
fometimes  applied  to  the  bundles  of  fibres,  of  which  the 
mufcular  organs  are  compofed. 

Lacehtus,  in  Zoology.  See  Manis. 

Lacertus,  in  Ichthyography , the  liecard-Ji/h , a name  given 
by  fome  writers  to  a fifh  of  the  cuculus  kind,  much  refera- 
bling  the  common  mackarel  in  fhape  and  in  taite,  and  more 
ufually  called  trachurus. 

Lacertus  is  alto  uled  for  a filh  of  the  gar-fifh  kind,  or 
acus  Oppiani , but  larger  than  the  common  fpecies,  and  called 
by  the  Italian  fifhermen  aguglia  imperiale,  or  the  imperial  gar- 
fifh,  and  by  the  fifhermen  of  England,  particularly  in  Corn- 
wall, the  girroch,  in  dillindtion  from  the  common  kind  which 
they  call  Jkippcr.  It  is  thicker  in  proportion  to  its  length 
than  the  common  gar-fifh,  and  has  a fhorter  and  fharper  fnout, 
and  inftead  of  teeth,  has  only  its  jaws  ferratedlike  a file.  It 
is  a fcarce  (ifh,  but  is  more  firm  in  its  flelh  than  the  common 
gar-fifh.  See  Esox. 

LACE  RUM,  in  Anatomy,  an  epithet  applied,  from 
their  irregular  figures,  to  two  foramina  of  the  fkull  ; one 
in  the  orbit,  the  other  in  the  bafis  cranii.  See  Cranium. 

Lacf. rum  Folium,  among  Botani/ls.  See  Leaf. 

LACHAS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  America,  in 
the  audience  of  Quito  ; 60  miles  N.  of  Quito. 

LACHELA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Eait  Bothnia;  13 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Wafa. 

LACHELLO,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Selia  ; nine  miles  W.S.W.  of  Vercelli. 

LAC  HEN,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Schweitz,  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  lake  of  Zurich.  Near  it 
are  fome  mineral  fprings,  and  alfo  cryflals  and  petrifaddions  ; 
eight  miles  W.  of  Utznach. 

LACHENALIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  profefTor 
Jacquin,  jun.  in  honour  of  Werner  de  Lachenal,  profefTor 
of  botany  and  anatomy  at  Bafil,  a dillinguilhed  pupil  of 
Haller  and  friend  of  Linnaeus,  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of 
European  plants,  and  llill  more  eilimable  for  his  candour 
and  liberality.  Several  of  his  diflertations  occur  in  the 
Ada  Helvetica,  which  throw  great  light  upon  the  botany  of 
Switzerland,  and  wereimended  as  preparatory  to  a Flora  of 
that  country,  difpofed  according  to  the  Linnisan  fyitem  ; 
but  this  work  has  never  yet  appeared.  Whether  its  author 
be  ftill  living,  we  have  not  lately  heard.  He  was  born  in 
1736. — Jacq.  fil.  in  Add.  Nov.  Helvet.  v.  1.  38.  t.  2.  f.  3. 
Murr  in  Linn.  Syft.  Veg.  cd.  14.  314.  Schreb.  799.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  17 1.  Mart.  Mill.  Didd.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew, 
ed.  2.  v.  2.  284.  Lamarck.  Didd.  v.  3.  372.  llluitr.  f.  1. 
t.  237.  (Phormium  ; JufT.  52.) 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  of  fix.  oblong  unequal  petals, 
approximated  into  the  form  of  a tube,  united  at  their  bafe  ; 
the  three  outer  ones  jhortelt,  and  often  callous  at  the  tip. 
Stam.  Filaments  fix,  credf,  awl-fhaped,  attached  to  the  bafe 
of  the  petals,  various  in  length;  anthers  eredl,  oblong., 
Fiji.  Germen  fuperior,  nearly  ovate;  llyle  awl-thaped,  as 
long  as  the  ftamens  ; lligma  fimple,  obtufe.  Peric.  Cap- 
fule  nearly  ovate,  with  three  wings,  and  three  cells.  Seeds 
feveral,  globofe,  attached  to  the  central  column. 

Eli.  Ch.  Corolla  inferior,  regular,  of  fix  petals  ; the 
three  inner  ones  longeft.  Stamens  eredd.  Capfule  fomewhat 
ovate,  with  three  wings.  Seeds  globofe. 

Obs.  Juffieu  and  Lamarck,  following  the  younger  Lin-- 
nxus  in  his  Supplementum,  confound  this  genus  with  the 
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Phormium  of  Forfter,  or  New  Zealand  flax,  the  former  re- 
taining this  name,  while  the  latter  adopts  that  given  by 
Jacquin  as  above  ; but  thefe  genera  are  no  lefs  diftindl  in 
habit  than  in  their  eflential  characters.  See  Phormium. 

The  fpecies  of  Lachenalia  are  beautiful  bulbous  plants, 
with  the  habit  of  a Hyacinth,  having  all  radical  oblong 
leaves,  afimple  racemofe  flower-ftalk,  and  varioufly-coloured, 
more  or  lefs  fpreading  or  drooping  flowers.  Willdenowhas 
24  fpecies ; the  2d  edition  of  Hort.  Kew.  enumerates  17  as 
cultivated  in  that  noble  collection  ; but  we  would  prefume 
to  remove  two  fpecies  from  both  thefe  lifts.  L.  ferotina,  which 
is  Hyacintbus ferotinus  of  Linnaeus,  a native  of  Spain,  figured 
in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  859  and  t.  1 183,  is  referred  by  Mr.  Ker, 
in  the  laft-mentioned  work,  to  Scilla,  a meafure  to  which 
we  cannot  but  readily  accede  ; and  L.  vtridis  may  as  well,  in 
our  opinion,  continue  in  Hyacinthus,  where  Linnaeus  has 
placed  it  ; at  leaft  it  cannot  well  be  made  to  agree  with  La- 
chenalia ; fee  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  66.  The  remaining  fpecies 
are  all  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and,  as  far  as 
we  know,  of  no  other  part  of  the  world.  Such  as  we  have  in 
gardens  arc  cultivated  in  the  green-houfe,  being  treated  like 
other  Cape  bulbs,  and  flowering  chiefly  in  the  early  fpring, 
a few  of  them  in  autumn.  Good  examples  of  this  genus 
are, 

L.  orchioides.  Orchis-like  Lachenalia.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar. 
t.  390.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  854.  1269. — Flowers  bell-(haped, 
feflile.  Inner  petals  obtufe,  expanding.  Style  the  length 
of  the  ftamens.  I, eaves  oblong-lanceolate,  with  a crenate 
cartilaginous  edge. — This  is  the  o’deft  inhabitant  of  the 
Engliih  gardens  among  the  whole  genus,  having  been  culti- 
vated by  Miller  in  1752.  It  appears  to  be  a very  variable 
fpecies,  at  lea (l  if  more  than  one  be  not  confounded  under 
this  name.  The  leaves  are  more  or  lefs  fpeckled,  like  the 
(talk.  Flowers  numerous,  varying  with  pale  yellow  or  pur- 
ple mingling  into  (hades  of  brown. 

L.  contaminata.  Mixed-coloured  Lachenalia.  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  1401.  (L.  hyacinthoides  ; Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  382.  Wiild. 
n.  4.  L.  orchioides  ; Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  2.  83. ,t.  178.)  — 
Flowers  bell-fliaped,  fomevvhat  cylindrical,  on  (hort  (talks, 
erect.  Inner  petals  lanceolate,  obtufe,  eredl.  Leaves 
linear-awl-fhaped,  channelled,  lax,  longer  than  the  (talk. — 
This  has  long  been  at  Kew,  having  been  fent  from  the  Cape, 
by  Mr.  Maffon,  in  1774.  The  long  taper-pointed  leaves, 
deeply-fpotted  Jlalk,  and  fpeckled  Jlowert,  in  which  white, 
brownifh  purple,  and  tints  of  green,  contend  for  the  fupe- 
riority,  but  the  two  former  generally  prevail,  charadterife  this 
fpecies. — Nearly  akin  to  it  is  L.  anguJlifoUa,  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar. 
t.  3S1.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  733.  Redout.  Liliac.  t.  162;  chiefly 
diftinguifhed,  according  to  Mr.  Ker,  by  the  broader  propor- 
tion and  fpreading  poiture  of  the  inner  petals.  The  leaves 
alfo  are  narrower,  but  the  whole  habit  and  colours  of  the 
plant  are  very  fimilar. 

L.  orthopeta/a.  Straight-petalled  Lachenalia.  Jacq.  Coll, 
v.  3.  240.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  383. — Flowers  cylindrical,  (lightly  fun- 
nel-fhaped,  on  (hort  (talks,  eredt  Petals  all  lanceolate,  ftraight. 
Brai  teas  cup-fhaped.  Leaves  linear-awl-ihaped,  channelled, 
lax,  longer  than  the  (talk.  — Of  this  w-e  have  feen  no  fpeci- 
inen,  but  Jacquin’s  figure  proves  it  abundantly  diftindt  from 
the  contaminata,  with  which,  as  Mr.  Kerobferves,  it  has 
been  confounded  by  Willdenow  and  in  the  Horlus  Kewenjis. 
The  petals  are  white,  with  a green  fpot  at  the  back,  near 
the  point  of  each.  The  above  charadter  exprefles  their  form 
and  pofition. 

L.  pujlulata.  Bliftered  Lachenalia.  Jacq.  Coll.  v.  3.  244. 
v.  4.  220.  t.  2.  f.  5.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  386.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  817. — 
Flowers  bell-(haped,  fomewhat  cylindrical,  on  very  (hort 
Walks.  Inner  petals  dilated  and  obtufe.  Stalk  triangular, 


reclining.  Leaves  two,  lanceolate,  bliftered. — The  leaves- 
are  remarkable  for  their  bliftered  upper  furface.  The 
Jlowers  are  pallid  and  unornamental  ; their  inner  petals,  at 
firft  cream-coloured  and  fpreading,  become  twilled  together 
and  yellowifh  in  decay. 

L.  purpuro-carulea.  Purple-blue  Lachenalia. — Jacq.  Ic. 
Rar.  t.  388.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  743.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  231.— 
Flowers  bell-fhaped,  (talked.  Inner  petals  obtufe,  revolute. 
Stamens  prominent.  Stalk  angular  above.  Leaves  two, 
lanceolate,  bliftered. — One  of  the  more  handfome  kinds, 
confpicuous  for  its  copious  Jlowers,  which  are  variegated 
with  blue  and  purple,  and  frr.ell  like  hawthorn.  Their  co- 
lours and  expanded  form  give  them  a refemblance  to  fome 
fpecies  of  Scilla.  The  leaves  are  (hort  and  broadifh,  occa- 
fionally  dellitute  of  blifters. 

L.  lancetrfolia.  Spotted  copperas-leaved  Lachenalia. — 
Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  402.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  643.  Redout.  Liliac. 
t.  39 — Flowers  fomewhat  bell-fliaped,  fpreading,  on  ftalk3 
thrice  their  own  length.  Petals  linear,  blunt,  nearly 
equal.  Leaves  numerous,  ovate,  pointed. — Chiefly  re- 
markable for  its  numerous,  broad,  taper-pointed  leaves, 
fpreading  in  the  form  of  a ftar,  of  a glaucous  hue,  more 
or  lefs  (peckled  with  a darker  green.  The  Jlowers  are 
numerous,  pendulous,  variegated  with  dull  purple  and 
green. 

L.  tricolor.  Broad-leaved  three-coloured  Lachenalia. — 
Murray  in  Linn.  Syft-  Ved.  ed.  14.  314.  Redout.  Liliac. 
t.  2.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  82.  (L.luteola;  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  393. 
Phormium  aloides  ; Linn.  Suppl.  203.) 

13.  luteola  ; Curt.  Mag.  t.  1020.  (L.  flava ; Andr.  Re- 

pof. t.  436.) 

y.  quj.dricolor ; (L.  quadricolor  ; Curt.  Mag.  t.  388  and 
1097.  Jacq,  Ic.  Rar.  t.  396.  Andr.  Repcf.  t.  148. 

L tricolor;  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  61.  L.  pendula/9;  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v 2.  1 8 1.) 

Flowers  cylindrical,  pendulous,  (talked.  Inner  petals 
twice  the  length  of  the  outer,  dilated,  (lightly  fpreading, 
fomewhat  emarginate.  Bradteas  taper-pointed.  Leaves  two, 
lanceolate. — This  is  one  of  the  mod  common  and  generally 
cultivated  fpecies.  We  are  fo  well  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Ker’s  remark,  that  the  quadricolor  of  the  above  authors, 
referred  by  fome  to  th ependula,  is  mod  akin  to  tricolor,  that 
we  cannot  confider  it  otherwife  than  as  a variety,  certainly 
not  more  fpecifica'.ly  diftindl  than  the  luteola.  We  conceive 
therefore  that  either  thefe  three  plants  muft  conftitute  one  fpe- 
cies, or  they  ought  all  to  be  confidered  as  alike  diftindl. 
Cultivation  by  feed  muft  in  time  decide  this  qucilion.  The 
leaves  in  all  of  them  are  in  pairs,  and  recurved  ; thofeof  the 
firft  are  broad  and  fpotted  ; the  others  longer  and  narrower, 
generally  without  fpots.  Spike  in  all  fomewhat  comofe, 
many  of  the  uppermoft  flowers  being  abortive,  and  their 
pointed  bradleas  crowded  into  a tuft.  The  outer  petals  of 
all  are  tipped  with  green  ; thofe  of  the  firft  and  third  varie- 
ties more  or  lefs  tinged  with  red,  thofe  of  the  fecond  plain 
yellow.  The  inner  petals  of  the  firft  are  variegated  with 
green  and  pale  yellow  ; thofe  of  the  fecond  are  of  a plain 
full  yellow,  being  moreover  rather  broader  and  more  ex- 
panded ; thofe  of  the  third  are  lemon-coloured,  elegantly 
tipped  with  deep  crimfon  or  purple. 

L.  rubida.  Dotted-flow'ered  Lachenalia.  Jacq.  Ic. 
Rar.  t.  39S.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  993.  > 

/£.  tigrina  ; Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  399. 
y.  pundlata  ; ibid.  t.  397. 

Flowers  cylindrical,  drooping,  on  (hort  (talks.  Inner 
petals  one-fourth  longer  than  the  outer,  fpatulate,  fomevvhat 
unequal,  obtufe.  Bradteas  fcarcely  pointed.  Leaves  two, 
elliptic-oblong. — This  is  faid  to  be  rather  rare  in  our  collec- 
Y z tior.s. 
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tiorw.  The  haves  anc \Jlalk  are  fpeckled  with  purple,  and  the 
flower*  dotted  with  red,  in  all  the  three  varieties,  which  have 
no  ptetenfions  to  be  reckoned  fpecies'.  They  differ  only  in 
luxuriance,  tigrina  being  the  fl  rouge  ft  plant,  punflata  the 
weakeft  and  moft  (lender. 

L.  pemlala.  Four-coloured  Pendulous  Lachenalia. — 
Ait.  Hurt.  KeW.  ed.  j.  v.  1.  46 1.  Jacq.  Coll.  v.  3.  239. 
Ic.  Rar.  t.  400.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  590.  Andr.  Repoi.  t.  41. 
Redout.  Lilian,  t.  52. 

Flowers  cylindrical,  pendulous,  on  very  (hort  (talks. 
Inner  petals  nearly  one-fourth  longer  than  the  outer,  wedge- 
(haped,  obtufe.  Bracteas  fcarcely  pointed.  Leaves  two, 
ovato-lanceolate. — One  of  the  moft  commonly  cultivated  and 
molt  beautiful  fpecies,  flowering  in  the  green-houfe  or  fra  tie 
in  February.  The  leaves  are  broad.  Flowers  numerous, 
drooping  and  fomewhat  curved,  of  a fine  red  at  their  baie, 
their  fegments  tipped  with  various  degrees  of  purple  and 
green,  the  middle  part  yellow.  The  main  Jlalk  is  (lout  and 
ftraight,  fpeckled  ; the  partial  ones  very  (hurt. — Willdenow 
makes  the  quadricolor  a variety  of  this,  in  which  he  is  inad- 
vertently copied  by  the  editors  of  the  fecond  edition  of  Hort. 
Kew.  ; an  error  corrected  by  Mr,  Ker  in  Curt.  Mag. 
v.  26.  p.  1020.  See  alfo  v.  16.  p.  5SS,  of  the  fame 
work. 

Laciievai.ia,  in  Gardening , coTnprrfes  plants  of  the  bul- 
bous-rooted kinds,  of  which  the  fpecies  mollly  cultivated 
are  the  fpotted-leaved  lachenalia,  L.  orchioides,  the  pale-flow- 
ered lachenalia,  L.  pallida,  the  three-coloured  lachenalia, 
L.  tricolor. 

The  third  fort  varies  with  yellow,  faffron-coloured,  blood- 
red  purple  at  the  tip,  and  greenifh-yellow  corollas  ; alfo  in 
the  proportion  between  the  inner  and  outer  petals  ; and  in 
the  breadth  of  the  leaves. 

Method  of  Culture. — All  thefe  plants  may  be  increafed  by 
offsets  from  the  bulbs,  and  by  feeds,  wh£n  they  are  produced 
in  perfection. 

The  offsets  (hould  be  planted  out  in  pots  of  light  frefh 
earth,  when  the  bulbs  are  in  a ftate  of  inactivity  of  growth, 
placing  them  in  a warm  border  to  be  covered  with  hand- 
glaffes,  or,  what  is  better,  in  a dry  fteve  or  green-houfe. 

Thefe  plants  bear  forcing  tolerably,  and  their  flowering 
is  much  promoted  by  being  preferved  in  the  warmth  of  the 
ftove. 

They  all  afford  variety  among  collections  of  potted  bul- 
bous-rooted flowering  plants. 

LACHES,  from  the  French  lafcher,  i.  e.  laxare , or  lafehe, 
ignavus,  in  our  Laws,  iignifies  flacknels  or  negligence  ; as 
it  appears  in  Littleton,  where  laches  of  entry  is  a negleCl  in 
the  heir  to  enter,  and  probably  it  may  be  an  old  Englifh 
word : for  when  we  fay  there  is  laches  of  entry,  it  is  the 
fame  as  if  it  were  faid,  there  is  lack  of  entry  ; and  in  this  figni- 
fication  it  is  ufed.  (Litt.  136.1  No  laches  (hall  be  adjudged 
in  the  heir  within  the  age  ; and  regularly  laches  (hall  not  bar 
either  infants  or  femes  covert  for  not  entry  or  claim  to  avoid 
defeents  : but  laches  (hall  be  accounted  in  them,  for  non-per- 
formance of  a condition  annexed  to  the  ftate  of  the  land. 
{Co.  Litt.  146.)  The  law  alfo  determines,  that  in  the  king 
there  can  be  no  negligence,  or  laches  ; and  therefore  no  de- 
lay will  bar  his  right.  Co.  Litt.  90. 

LACHESIS,  in  Zoology.  See  Coi.ubkh. 

LACHEZE,  in  Geography.  See  La  Chaise. 

LACHISH,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a town  of  Paleftine, 
in  tic  tribe  of  Dan,  S.W.  of  that  of  Judah,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  this  tribe,  to  which  Senacherib  laid  fiege,  when  he 
■font  Ins  haughty  meffage  to  Hezekiah.  It  was  a (mail  town, 
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or  village,  about  7 miles  S.  from  Eleutheropolis,  in  the  time 
of  Eufebius  and  Jerom.  Jofh.  x.  23.  xv.  39.  2 Kings, 
xviii.  17.  xix.  8,  2 Chron.  xxxii.  9. 

l.ACHNvEA,  in  Botany,  from  Axj/vn,  foft  hair  or  down, 
alluding  to  the  line  hairy  clothing  of  the  corolla.  The  name 
feems  to  have  been  given  by  the  e’der  Van  Royen. — Linn. 
Gen.  194.  Schreb.  261.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  434. 
Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v 3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2,  v.  2.  415. 
Juft.  77.  Lamarck.  Illuflr.  t.  292.  Clafs  and  order, 
OBandria  Monctgyn'ta.  Nat.  Ord.  Veprecula,  Linn.  Thyme- 
lees:,  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  coloured, 
permanent  ; tube  long  and  (lender  ; limb  in  four  deep  unequal 
fegments,  the  uppermoil  of  which  is  much  the  fmallell  and 
ereCt,  the  other  three  reflexed,  the  middle  one  larged.  Cor. 
none.  Stapi.  Filaments  eight,  brillle-lhaped,  ereCt, inferted 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  and  nearly  as  long  as  the 
limb,  a little  unequal ; anthers  limple,  roundiflt.  Pijl.  Ger- 
men  fuperior,  ovate  ; ftvle  thread-ihaped,  longer  than  the 
tube,  attached  laterally  to  the  germen  ; fligma  capitate, 
hifpid.  Peric.  none,  except  the  permanent  bafe  of  the 
calyx.  Seed  folitary,  coated,  ovate,  with  an  oblique  point. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  tubular,  coloured,  with  a four-cleft  un- 
equal limb.  Stamens  inferted  into  the  mouth  of  the  tube, 
prominent.  Seed  one,  coated. 

Obf.  This  genus  differs  from  Pajferlna  in  having  an  irre- 
gular flower  only-  We  follow  Linnteus  in  his  Gen.  PI.  as  to 
the  denomination  of  the  parts  of  the  flower,  though  in  hi* 
Syjl.  Veg.  he  fubfequently  termed  corolla  what  he  had  before 
called  calyx  ; but  the  analogy  of  Daphne  compared  with 
Gnidia,  (fee  thofe  articles),  confirms  his  original  phrafeo- 
logy. 

1.  I.,  eriocephala.  Woolly-headed  Lachnaea.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  514.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  104.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  129J. 
(Pafferina  eriocephala  and  cephalophora  ; Thunb.  Prod.  75.) 
— Leaves  oppolite,  imbricated  in  four  rows,  pointlefs, 
keeled  underneath.  Tlowers  woolly  ; fegments  acute. — 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  like  all  the  other  fpe- 
cies. This  is  faid  in  the  Hortus  Kewenfis  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  England  in  1793,  by  Mcffrs.  Lee  and  Ken- 
nedy. It  is  a green-houfe  (hrub,  flowering  all  fummer 
long.  The  (hort  (lender  fmooth  leaves,  (landing  in  four 
rows,  rcfemble  thofe  of  fome  kinds  of  heath.  The fowers 
are  large  and  white,  in  terminal  folitary  heads,  fubtended  by 
braCteas  broader  than  the  leaves,  of  an  elliptical  figure,  and 
tinged  with  red.  The  ftalk  and  bafe  of  each  flower,  as 
well  as  the  outfide  of  its  limb,  are  all  very  woolly.  Nothing 
is  recorded  refpeCting  the  feent  of  thefe  flowers,  nor  have 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  them  fufficiently  to 
afeertain  this  point  ; but  we  (hould  expeCt  them,  from  ana- 
logy,  to  be  fragrant  at  fome  time  of  the  day  or  night.  An 
authentic  fpeeimen  (hews  this  to  be  Pafferina  cephalophora 
of  Thunberg,  and  we  prefume  it  mud  be  his  eriocephala. 

2.  L. purpurea.  Purple-flowered  Lachnsca.  Andr.  Re- 
pof. t.  293.  —Leaves  oppolite,  imbricated,  in  four  rows,  ob- 
tufe,  keeled  underneath.  Segments  of  the  calyx  fmooth. 
This  elegant  fpecies,  dittinge.ifhed  by  its  larger  fize,  and 
rofe-coloured  or  light  y\ir\>\e flowers,  whofe  outfide  is  fmooth 
and  naked,  except  a (hort  pubefcence  on  the  tube,  was  ga- 
thered at  the  Cape  by  Mr.  James  Niven,  an  indefatigable  col- 
lector fent  out  by  Geo.  Hibbert,  efq.  M.  P.  It  flowers 
in  June  and  July,  and  is  (heltered  in  the  green-houfe  in 
winter,'  wdtere  it  is  liable  to  perifh  from  damps.  The  tube 
of  each  flow'er  is  white,  with  a woolly  tuft  at  its  bafe,  like 
the  former.  The  brafteas  are  broad  and  almoft  round. 

3.  L.  flauca.  Glaucous-leaved  Lachntca.  Salilb.  Parad. 

Leaves. 
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t.  109.  (L.  buxifolia ; Lamarck.  Di&.  v.  3.  373.  Andr. 
Repof.  t.  £24.  Gnidia  filamentofa ; Linn.  Suppl.  224.) 
Leaves  fcattered,  elliptical,  glaucous.  Segments  of  the 
calyx  downy  on  both  Tides. — This  beautiful  fpecies  was  com- 
municated to  Linnxus  by  his  friend  Bxck»  Mr  Niven  fent 
it  to  Mr.  Hibbert  about  the  year  1800.  Its  broad  ellipti- 
cal glaucous  leaves  at  once  diftinguifh  it.  The flowers  are 
white,  fragrant,  exceflively  copious  in  each  round  terminal 
head,  their  fegments  downy  on  both  Tides,  pointed,  and  not 
very  unequal.  Minute  glands  alternate  with  the  llamens, 
are  found  in  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  as  in  Gnidia , but 
fmaller.  \ 

Some  excellent  remarks  are  given  by  Mr.  Salifbury,  in  his 
ParaJi/us,  in  favour  of  the  latter  opinion  of  Linnxus  con- 
cerning the  calyx  of  this  genu»,  which  he  therefore  terms 
corolla,  but  the  point  feems  to  us  dill  doubtful,  at  lead,  and 
we  therefore  adhere  to  what  we  have  always  maintained. 

4.  L.  conglomcrata.  Crowded  Lachnxa.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  J14.  (Pail'erina  glomerata;  Thunb.  Prodr.  75.)  — 
Leaves  oppolite,  imbricated  in  four  rows,  abrupt,  piowers 
oppolite,  crowded  about  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Brac- 
teas  elliptical,  three  ribbed.  — Gathered  by  Sparmann  and 
Thunberg  at  the  Cape,  but  as  yet  unknown  to  our  culti- 
vators. It  is  a lmall  branching^rai,  very  clofely  refembling 
Pajferina  JUiformis,  but  the  leaves  are  fltorter,  and  much  more 
remarkably  abrupt  or  retufe,  nor  are  they  at  all  incurved. 
The  upper  ones  infallibly  become  braclcas,  being  dilated,  el- 
liptical, concave,  with  three,  fometimes  five,  ftrong  project- 
ing ribs  ; their  inner  fide  is  clothed  with  denfe  prominent 
wool.  Thefe  bracleas  continue,  in  three  or  four  oppolite 
pairs,  to  the  end  of  each  little  branch,  every  one  of  them 
being  accompanied  by  an  axillary,  folitary,  fmall Jloivcr , 
whole  tube,  longer  than  the  bradlea,  is  woolly,  its  limb 
nearly  or  quite  fmooth  and  naked.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  apparently  purpliflt  ; their  fegments  are  fufficiently 
unequal  to  make  the  plant  a Lachnxa,  though  they  and  every 
other  part  are  fo  very  like  P ajferinfi Jilifurmis,  in  whofe  feg- 
ments likewife  we  think  we  perceive  an  inequality,  that  we 
are  certain  thefe  two  plants  ought  to  be  placed  in  one  genus. 
They  differ,  however,  fpecilically  in  their  bracleas,  which  in 
P.  Jiliformis  are  ovate,  pointed,  ilrongly  keeled,  with  nu- 
merous fmaller  lateral  ribs.  We  recommend  this  lalt  to  the 
notice  of  botaniifs  who  publilh  figures  of  plants.  Of 
L.  conglomcrata  we  can  find  no  reprefentation  in  books.  The 
fynonyms  quoted  by  Linnxus  and  copied  by  Willdenovv, 
belong  to  a very  diflimilar  Ihrub,  from  which  neverthelefs 
the  fpecific  character  ieems  to  be  taken,  and  which  appears 
to  be  the  following. 

5.  L.  phylicoidcs.  Phylica-leaved  Lachnxa,  Lamarck. 
Diet.  v.  3.  374.  (Sanamundx  tertix  Clulii  aifinis,  foliis  polii, 
capitis  bonx  fpei  ; Breyn.  Cent.  18.  t.  7?) — “ Leaves 
linear-awlfliaped,  fmooth,  loofely  imbricated.  Heads  fmall, 
cluttered,  white  and  downy.”  Lamarck  deferibes  this  as 
“ very  clofely  refembling  a Phylica , in  which  genus  he  had 
placed  it,  till  an  examination  of  the flowers  fet  him  right. 
Thefe  he  found  quadrifid  and  octandrous,  with  fo  flight  an 
inequality  in  the  limb,  that  he  doubts  whether  that  cha- 
racter be  fuffioient  to  keep  the  plant  diltinCt  from  Pajferina. 
It  is  a branchingyJri/i,  the  branches  ilraight,  (lender,  leafy, 
fmooth,  except  the  youngeit  (hoots.  Leaves  numerous, 
feflile,  linear-awlfhaped,  nearly  triangular,  quite  fmooth, 
Ilraight,  loofely  imbricated,  fomewhat  refembling  Diofma 
rubra.  The  flowers  are  collected,  from  five  to  eight  toge- 
ther, into  cottony  white  heads,  the  five  of  a pea,  terminating 
the  numerous,  very  fhort,.  crowded  little  branches,  which 
form  a fort  of  corymb  at.  the  end  of  the  principal  ones. 


The  calyx  is  white,  downy  ; its  tube  a line  and  half  long, 
its  limb  in  four  oval,  concave,  unequal  fegments,  nearly  as 
long  as  the  tube.”  The  author  received  it  dried  from  M. 
Thouin,  as  a native  of  the  Cape.  Pie  objefts  to  the  fy- 
nonym  of  Breynius,  which  we  have,  with  great  doubts, 
transferred  hither  from  the  preceding  fpecies.  To  this 
plate,  in  his  own  copy,  Linnxus  has  written  the  name  of 
Phylica  irnberbis,  a plant  adopted  in  his  Man t i/fa,  p.  209. 
from  Bergius,  without  having  feen  a fpecimen  himfelf ; and 
he  there  copies  this  very  lynonym  of  Breynius,  without 
recollecting  that  he  had  cited  it  already  as  Lachnxa  conglo- 
merata.  Lamarck  thinks  it  belongs  to  Phylica  Jlipularis. 
The  plant  of  Bergius  is  certainly,  by  his  defeription,.  a 
Phylica , and  if  that  of  Breynius  he  the  fame,  it  mull  be 
erafed  from  Lachnxa.  We  have  one  more  error  to  correct 
concerning  L.  conglomerata,  which  is,  that  Thunberg  thinks 
it  the  fame  with  Pajferina  ericoides , though  nothing  can  be 
more  diftinCt  than  the  latter  111  the  Linnxun  herbarium,  with 
the  ovate  tube  and  fmall  regular  limb  of  its  flower,  fo  ex* 
aCtlv  refembling  fome  fpecies  of  Erica.  This  Pajferina  is, 
therefore,  it  feems,  erroneoufly  omitted  in  Tluinberg’s  Pro - 
dromus. — The  author  lalt  named,  regardlefs  of  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  flower,  unites  Lachnxa  altogether  with  Pajfe- 
rina, a meafure  we  are  very  unwilling  to  adopt.  It  is  an 
opinion  of  the  ingenious  Correa  de  Serra,  that,  in  every  na- 
tural order,  there  are  one  or  more  genera,  differing  from  the- 
reft  in  the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  the  flower.  Lachnxa 
then  is  the  only  genus  of  the  Thymelxx,  or  Mezereon  tribe, 
with  an  unequal  or  irregular  flower.  S. 

LACPINIS,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  which  fome 
have  given  to  a genus  of  fofiils,  attributed  to  the  clafs  of  the 
fibraria  ; the  characters  of  which  are,  that  they  are  fibrofe 
bodies,  not  clallic,  and  compofed  of  fhort  and  abrupt  fibres, 
or  filaments. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Xa^vn,  a hair  or  fhort 
capillament  or  fibre. 

The  bodies  of  this  genus  have  been  divided  into  th»fe 
which  are  compofed  of  larger  and  broader,  and  thofe  which 
are  compofed  of  fmaller  and  narrower  filaments.  Hill's 
Foffils.  See  FiBRAnijE- 

LACHNOSPERMUM,  ill  Botany,  a genus  fo  called  by 
profeffor  Willdenovv,  from  wool,  and  5-57=^*,  feed i, 

indeed  that  author  diftinguiflies  this  plant  from  Staehe/ina, 
on  account  of  the  woollinefs  which  invefls  its  feed. — Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1787.  (Staehelinx  fpecies  ; Tliunb.  Prod.  143.) 
Clafs  and  order,  Syngenejia  P olygamia-JEqutdis..  Nat.  Ord., 
Compofitx  Difcoidex,  Linn.  Cinarocephalx,  Juff. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  hairy.  Seeds  invelted  with  hairs. 
Calyx  cylindrical,  imbricated. 

1.  L.  tnicifolium.  Willd.  (Staehelina  fafciculata ; Thuub. 
Prod.  143.I — A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — The 
branches  of  this  Jhrub  are  divaricated,  rigid,  and  downy. 
Leaves  very  fmall,  about  half  a line  in  length,  fafciculated, 
round,  obtuie,  invaded  with  down..  Flowers  folitary,  at  the 
tops  of  the  little  branches,  on  fhort  footilalks,  fometimes  in 
pairs,  the  fize  of  Staehelina  fruticofa.  Calyx  cylindrical, 
downy  ; feales  ovate,  acute,  with  a naked,  elongated,  fpread- 
ing  point.  Seeds  without  a proper  crown,,  enfolded  with 
hairs.  Receptacle  hairy,  the  hairs  as  long  as  the  florets. 

LAC  HOW,  in  Geography,,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Vol- 
hynia  ; 28  miles  N.W.  of  Conllantinow. 

LACHOWICZE,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in, the  palati- 
nate of  Brzefc  ; 28  miles  S.W.  of  Pinfk. 

LACHRYMA  Jobi,  in  Botany.  See  Coix. 

LACHRYM.P1  Batavic/E.  See  Rupert's  Drops, 
LACHRYMAL.  See  Lacrxmalis. 
a. 
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Lachrymal  Duffs,  Punffa,  and  Sac , Difeafe  of.  Sec 
EpiruoRA,  and  Fistula  Lachrymalis. 

Lachrymal  Fijiula.  See  Fistula  Lachrymalis. 

Lachrymal  Gland,  Difeafe  of.  The  lachrymal  gland, 
lodged  in  the  fofTula  of  the  anterior  and  external  part  of  the 
roof  of  the  orbit,  and  enveloped  in  the  fat  which  furrounds 
the  globe  of  the  eye,  is  not  frequently  met  with  in  a ffate 
of  difeafe.  Doubtlefs,  it  is  often  involved  in  the  general 
inflammation,  which  affedls  all  the  contents  of  the  orbit  in 
cafes  of  ophthalmy  ; but  inffances  of  this  individual  gland 
fuffering  inflammation  by  itfelf,  mull  be  regarded  as  ex- 
tremely uncommon. 

The  lachrymal  gland,  however,  is  fubjedl  to  feirrhous 
induration,  which  is  more  frequently  noticed  in  diffedlions, 
than  practice.  We  allude  to  cafes,  in  which  the  gland  is 
the  only'  part  thus  difeafed  ; for  it  is  well  known  by  all 
experienced  furgeons,  that  when  the  eye-ball  is  affedted  with 
carcinoma,  the  lachrymal  gland  is  very  liable  to  participate 
in  the  diltemper,  and  for  the  fake  of  fecurity,  ought  gene- 
rally to  be  extirpated  together  with  the  eye. 

A remarkable  cafe  is  related  by  M.  Guerin,  where  he 
extirpated  a feirrhous  lachrymal  gland,  which  was  fo  much 
enlarged,  that  it  covered  the  whole  of  the  eye-ball.  The 
latter  part,  indeed,  was  entirely  concealed,  and  might  have 
been  fuppofed  to  be  confounded  with  the  fwelling,  had  not 
circumltances  exifled,  which  tended  to  fliew,  that  the  organ 
in  queflion  was  found  and  iituated  under  the  tumour.  M. 
Guerin  fuccefsfully  detached  the  fwelling  from  the  eye  and 
•eye-lids  without  injuring  the  redlus  externus  mufcle. 

If  this  can  be  received  as  really  and  unqueftionablv  an 
example  of  a feirrhous  lachryrmal  gland  being  found  difeafed 
quite  alone,  and  extirpated  by  itfelf,  it  is  a cafe  which, 
perhaps,  has  not  its  fellow  in  the  records  of  furgery.  Pof- 
iibly,  the  fwelling  might  be  nothing  more  than  an  encyited 
tumour. 

LACHRYMATORIES,  in  Antiquity,  fmall  glafs  or 
earthen  phials,  with  a long  neck,  found  in  the  fepulchres  of 
the  ancients.  Many  antiquaries  have  fuppofed  that  thefe 
veffels  ferved  to  colled;  the  tears  of  the  weeping  friends  that 
furvived,  or  of  perfons  hired  for  that  purpofe.  This  belief 
was  grounded  on  the  appearance  of  the  opening  of  thofe 
phials,  which  is  generally  furnifhed  with  a round  concave 
part  well  adapted  for  embracing  the  convexity  of  the  eye- 
ball. On  fome  lachrymatories  are  even  found  impreffions 
of  an  eye,  and  fometimes  of  a pair  of  eyes.  But  here,  as 
in  many  other  cafes,  the  eye  appears  to  be  merely  emble- 
matical. It  may  alfo  be  faid  that  the  opinion  of  tears  being 
preferved  in  thofe  veffels  is  unfupported  by  any  ancient  cuf- 
tom  we  are  acquainted  with,  or  by  any  well  interpreted 
paffage  in  ancient  authors.  This  opinion  was  firft  broached 
by  Chiflet  ; it  foon  fpread  over  Europe,  and  was,  in  fpite  of 
its  improbability,  adopted  and  fupported  by  Kirchmann, 
Kipping,  and  many  other  antiquaries.  At  lalt  it  was  com- 
bated by  Schoepflin  and  Paciaudi ; fo  that  at  prefent  it 
appears  to  be  agreed  on  all  fides  that  the  lachrymatories  did 
never  contain  any  thing  but  balms  deilined  to  moiften  the 
funeral  pile  or  the  allies  of  the  dead,  orelfe  the  blood  of  mar- 
tyrs. There  is  in  the  Capitol  a has  relief  which  is  much  in 
favour  of  this  idea : on  this  marble,  which  reprefents  the 
funeral  rites  at  the  death  of  Meleager,  a woman  approaches 
the  pile,  holding  in  one  hand  a large  bellied  veffel,  and  in 
the  other  a long  (lender  phial  with  elongated  neck  and  bot- 
tom, and  in  every  refpedl  iimilar  to  feveral  earthen  lachry- 
matories preferved  in  collections.  This  woman  is  in  the  atl 
of  pouring  out  of  the  large  into  the  fmall  veffel  what  may 
be  fuppofed  to  be  balms  or  odoriferous  oil  for  the  purpofe 
vt  perfuming  the  funeral  pile  of  Meleager.  If  we  may 


believe  Dumolinet,  there  have  fmall  fpoons  been  found  m 
lachrymatories,  which  may  have  ferved  for  dillributing  into 
feveral  fmall  phials  the  contents  of  a veffel  of  greater  di- 
menfions.  Millin  DiCt. 

LACHSA,  denominated  alfo  Hadsjar,  and  fometimes 
Bahhrein,  in  Geography,  a province  in  Arabia,  bounded  to- 
wards the  E.  by  the  Perfian  gulf,  towards  the  S.  by  Oman, 
towards  the  W.  by  the  province  of  Nedsjed,  and  towards 
the  N.  by  the  territories  of  the  wandering  Arabs  in  the 
vicinity  of  Baffora.  This  province  affords  no  great  variety 
of  productions.  Its  affes  and  camels  are  effeemed  to  be  of 
an  excellent  breed  ; and  of  the  latter  fome  thoufands  are 
annually  fold  into  Syria.  In  the  interior  parts  the  inha- 
bitants fubflll  very  much  upon  dates.  Upon  the  coatts 
pearl-filhing  is  purfued  with  advantage  ; and  there  is  a con- 
iiderable  trade  in  foreign  commodities.  The  inhabitants  of 
Lachfa  are  very  much  divided  with  regard  to  religion. 
Thofe  who  live  in  the  towns  are  Shiites  ; but  the  pealants 
are,  like  the  Bedouins,  Sunnites.  Here  are  alfo  fome  Jews, 
and  many  Sabaeans,  or  Chrillians  of  St.  John. 

Lachfa  was  once  a province  of  the  empire  ; but  the 
Arabs  have  long  fince  (haken  off  the  Ottoman  yoke.  Many 
Turks,  defeended  from  the  ancient  Pachas,  ftill  remain  in 
the  province,  and  poffefs  conhderable  effates,  but  have  no 
fhare  in  the  government.  At  prefent  the  fovereignty  of  this 
province  belongs  to  the  fchiech  of  the  Arabian  tribe  of 
Beni  Khaled,  which  is  one  of  the  moll  powerful  tribes  in 
Arabia.  The  greater  part  of  Lachfa  is  inhabited  by  Be- 
douins, and  other  petty  tribes ; but  they  all  acknowledge 
the  dominion  of  the  fchiech  of  Beni  Khaled.  1 he  cities  in 
the  interior  parts  of  this  province  are  little  known.  Niebuhr. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Arabia,  capital  of  this  province,  where 
the  fchiech  refides,  fituated  on  the  river  Aftan,  near  the 
Perfian  gulf.  N.  lat.  26  56'.  E.  long.  48  34'. 

LACHWA,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Brzefc  ; 30  miles  E.  of  Pinflc. 

LACING,  in  Ship  Building,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
pieces  compofmg  the  knee  of  the  head,  which  is  continued 
up  to  the  top  of  the  hair-bracket,  and  to  which  the  figure 
and  the  ends  of  the  head-rails  are  fecured. 

L ACINI  ATED  Leaf,  in  Botany.  See  Leaf. 

LACINIUM  Pkomontorium,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
Capo  delle  Colone,  a promontory  of  Italy,  at  the  eattern 
part  of  Brutium,  and  bounding  on  the  louth  the  gulf  of 
Tarentum.  This  cape  was  much  celebrated  on'  account  of 
a temple  of  the  Lucinian  Juno,  which  was  an  object  of  great 
veneration,  and  which  received  many  rich  offerings  from 
various  parts.  Authors  report  that  here  might  be  feen  a 
large  column  of  maffive  gold.  The  Romans  report,  that 
Hannibal,  when  he  was  forced  to  quit  Italy  by  an  order 
of  the  fenate  of  Carthage,  affembled  in  this  place  all  his 
Italian  allies,  and  maffacred  all  who  would  not  accompany 
him  into  Africa. 

LACIPPO,  or  Lacipfus,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Bcetica. 

LACIS,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Schreber,  and  derived 
from  A xxfu,  to  tear,  or  lacerate,  becaufe  the  herbage  of  this 
genus  exhibits  a fingularly  jagged  or  lacerated  appearance. 
Schreb.  366.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  1225.  Mart.  Mill. 
D16I.  v.  3.  (Mourera  ; Aubl.  Guian.  v.  1.  5S2.  Juff  44.1. 
Lamarck  Illuitr.  t.  480. ) — Clals  and  order,  Polyandria  Di~ 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  uncertain. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  none.  Cor.  none.  Siam.  Fila- 
ments numerous,  about  40,  capillary',  winged  on  each  fide 
at  the  lower  part,  inferted  into  the  receptacle  which  is  fur- 
rounded  by  1 2 fpines  ; anthers  oblong,  cloven  at  the  bafe, 
acute,  incumbent.  Pift.  Germen  fuperior,  oblong,  angularly 
ilnated  ; llyles  two,  incurved  ; ltigmas  obtufe.  Peru.  Cap- 
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fulc  ovate,  with  eight  furrows,  of  one  cell  and  two  valves. 
Suds  numerous,  very  fma!l,  affixed  to  an  ovate,  unconnected 
receptacle. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  none.  Capfule  of  one 
cell,  two  valves  and  many  feeds. 

i.  L.  fuviati/is.  Willd.  (Mourera  fluviatilis ; Alibi. 
Guian.  t.  233  ) A native  of  rivers  in  Guiana,  flowering 
and  bearing  fruit  in  November.  Its  Caribasan  name  is  Mou- 
rerou. — Root  creeping.  Stems  herbaceous,  Ample,  rough. 
1. eaves  alternate,  divided  into  numerous,  repeatedly  jagged, 
lobes,  dark  green,  curled  and  veined  at  the  margin,  rough, 
with  minute  points.  Flowers  in  fpikes,  terminal,  each  one, 
before  expanfion,  inverted  with  three  fmall  deciduous  leaves. 
Filaments  violet-coloured  ; anthers  yellow. 

We  know  not  how  Wilidenow  came  to  defcribc  the  leaves 
as  fmooih,  for  in  Aublet’s  own  fpccimens  we  And  them  ex- 
tremely rough  with  minute  points. 

LACISTEMA,  fo  denominated  by  Dr.  Swartz,  from 
>.axK,  a cleft , or fffure,  and  rx/x*,  a Jlamen,  alluding  to  the 
diviflon  in  the  filament.  Swartz.  Prodr.  1.  FI.  Ind.  Occ. 
v.  2.  1091.  Schreb.  783.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  27.  Mart. 
Mill  DiCt.  v.  3. — Clafs  and  order,  Monadelphia  Diandria. 
Nat.  Ord  Amentacet t,  Linn.  .Tuff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  a common  Catkia,  cylindrical,  imbricated 
on  all  Ades ; feales  Angle-flowered,  ovate,  concave,  with  two 
fmaller,  linear,  lateral,  internal  feales  under  the  corolla. 
Cor.  of  one  petal,  in  four  deep,  nearly  equal,  lanceolate, 
acute,  afeending  fegments,  fhorter  than  the  internal  feales, 
without  any  tube.  NeCtary  of  one  orbicular,  concave,  en- 
tire, central  leaf,  lefs  than  the  petal.  Stain.  Filament  foli- 
tary,  from  the  centre  of  the  nedtary  near  the  germen,  eredl, 
cloven  in  the  upper  part  and  incurved  over  the  piftil ; anthers 
folitary  on  each  branch  of  the  Alament,  minute,  roundifh. 
Fiji.  Germen  fuperior,  globofe  ; llyles  two,  very  fhort,  re- 
curved ; rtigmas  Ample.  Peris.  Berry  ltalked,  obovate,  of 
one  cdl.  Seed  folitary,  oblong. 

1.  L.  myricoides.  Swartz.  Prodr.  12.  FI.  Ind.  Occ. 
v.  2.  1093.  Ic.  Plant.  5.  t.  1.  (Piper  aggregatum  ; 
Berg,  in  Adt.  Plelvet.  v.  7.  13 1.  t.  10.) — Received  by  Ber- 
gius  from  Surinam.  Swartz  found  it  in  bufhy  parts  of 
mountains,  on  the  weflern  fide  of  Jamaica,  but  fparingly, 
flowering  in  fpring,  and  ripening  fruit  in  fummer.  This  is 
a Jhrub,  or  fmall  tree , with  a fmooth  bark.  The  principal 
branches  are  round,  lax,  and  fmooth,  with  a few  alternate 
zig-zag  fubdivifions.  Leaves  alternate,  ftalked,  two  or  three 
inches  long,  elliptical,  pointed,  entire,  very  fmooth,  brownifti- 
green,  with  one  rib  and  feveral  tranfverfe  veins.  Stipulas 
r.one.  Catkins  axillary,  feveral  together,  fertile,  loofely 
fpreading,  a little  curved,  about  half  an  inch  long,  whitifh, 
many-flowered,  hairy  at  the  bafe.  The  flowers  are  ex- 
tremely minute  ; the  corolla  white.  Berry  black  and  foft, 
the  Azc  of  a red  currant,  with  a fweetifh  inApid  tafte. 
There  is  fome  difficulty  in  deferibing  the  parts  of  the  flower, 
efpecially  the  inner  feales,  which  Swartz  incautioufly  named 
brafleas,  though  Atuated  within  each  proper  fcale  of  the  cat- 
kin. N ematofpermum  of  Richard  in  the  Aides  de  la  Societc 
d’Hirt.  Nat.de  Paris,  v.  1.  103,  is  juft.ly  indicated  as  nearly 
allied  in  defeription  to  this  plant,  except  that  it  is  faid  to 
have  three  rtigmas  (or  rather  ftyles),  and  a capfule  with 
three  feeds,  fufpended  from  its  valves  by  threads.  We  pre- 
fume therefore  they  cannot  be  the  fame  genus.  See  Nema- 
TOSPERMUM. 

LACK,  in  Geography , atownlhipof  America,  in  Mifflin 
county,  Penn fyl vania,  containing  1071  inhabitants. 

Lack  of  Rupees.  See  Rupee. 

LACKAH,  in  Geography,  a fmall  river  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Donegal,  which  flows  into  Sheephaven. 


LACKANWADDY,  a town  of  Hindoortan,  in  the 
circar  of  Aurungabad  ; 45  miles  E.  of  Jaffierabad. 

LACKAR,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  about  3 
miles  long  and  Ax  broad.  S.  lat,  8J  18'.  E.  long.  128 
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LACKARAGO,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kaffon. 

LACK  ART,  a town  of  PerAa,  in  the  province  of  Irak  r 
129  miles  W.N.W.  of  Ifpahan. 

LACKER.  See  Lacquer. 

LACKERGAUT,  in  Geography , a town  of  Thibet;. 
43  miles  S.  of  Deuprag. 

LACKI,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Bengal ; miles 
N of  Dacca. 

LACKIPOLE,  a town  of  Bengal;  16  miles  N.E.  of 
Calcutta. 

LACKRICOTTA,  a town  of  Hindoortan,  in  the  cir- 
car of  Cicacole  ; 24  miles  S.W.  of  Vizianagram. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Plindooitan,  in  Coimbetore ; 13  miles  S.W.  of 
Coimbetore. 

LACKRITAPILLA,  a town  of  Hindoortan,  in  the 
circar  of  Cuddapa  ; 20  miles  S.W.  of  Cuddapa. 

LACMUS  See  Litmus. 

LACOBENA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  A Aa, 
Atuated  between  the  mountains  N.  of  Comagene,  on  a fmall 
river,  which  ran  into  the  Euphrates,  S.E.  of  this  town. 

LACOBRIGA,  a town  of  Spain,  upon  the  Piforaca, 
S.  of  Juliobriga  and  N.E.  of  Pallantia,  belonging  to  the 
Vaccei. 

LACOCK’s  Bay,  in  Geography , a bay  on  the  N.E, 
coaft  of  Barbadoes one  mile  N ,W.  of  Cuckold’s  Point. 

LACONCAVAN,  a town  of  Upper  Siam,  on  the  Me- 
con  ; 80  miles  S.  of  Porcelon. 

LACONDY  Isles,  two  fmall  iflands  among  the  Lacca-, 
dives,  about  three  miles  apart.  N.  lat.  10-33'.  E.  long. 
7i°4°'. 

LACONIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  afterwards 
called  Sparta  and  Lacedtemon,  was  Atuated  on  the  S.E. 
point  of  Peloponnefus,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Argos 
and  Arcadia,  on  the  W.  by  Meffenia,  on  the  E.  by  the  bay 
of  Argos,  and  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  S.  O11  the 
W.  were  the  mountains  named  Taygetus,  from  fome  of  the 
fummits  of  which,  which  are  faid  to  have  rifen  above  the 
clouds,  the  eye  might  furvey  the  whole  of  Peloponnefus. 
The  Ades  of  thefe  mountains  were  every  where  covered  with 
woods,  which  were  the  afylum  of  a great  number  of  goats,, 
bears,  wild  boars,  and  ftags.  The  extent  of  Laconia  from. 
E.  to  W.  where  it  reached  fartheft  was  i°  45',  but  it  became 
narrower  towards  the  north,  and  its  extent  from  N.  to  S. 
was  about  30  miles.  As  the  fouth  part  of  this  kingdom, 
was  encompaffed  by  the  fea,  and  the  eaft  and  north-eait  part 
by  the  Argolic  bay,  it  had  a great  number  of  promontories,, 
the  chief  of  which  were  thofe  of  Melea  and  Tanara,  now 
capo  Malio  and  capo  Matapan.  Thefe  two  being  Atuated 
on  the  Mediterranean  form  the  large  Laconian  gulf,,  which 
lies  between  them,  and  is  now  called  the  Golto  di  Colochina,. 
into  which  the  famed  river  Eairotas,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Batilipotamo,  or  Royal  river,  difeharged  its  waters 
with  an  eafy  and  gentle  courfe.  The  fea-coaiis  of  Laconia 
were  furnilhed  with  a conrtderable  number  of  fea-ports,  towns,, 
and  commodious  harbours,  of  which  the  largeft  and  moll 
convenient  were  thofe  of  Trinaffus  and  Acria,  Atuated  one 
on  each  fide  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas,  and  Gythium,  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  Trinaffus  ; which  laft  is  faid  to  have  been 
built  by  Apollo  and  Hercules  ; but  the  molt  noted  was. 
Epidaurus,  now  Malvefia,  feated  on  the  gulf  of  Argos,  row 
Golfo  di  Napoli,  a well-built  town,  famous  for  its  excellent 
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wine  called  Malvefy,  or  Malmefy,  which  was  produced 
from  grapes  that  grew  round  it.  There  were  about  1 2 more 
fea-port  towns  along  the  Laconian  coalts ; and  they  were 
rendered  particularly  famous  on  account  of  a (hell  fifh 
caught  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  yielded  a purple  dye, 
inferior  to  none  but  that  which  was  brought  from  the  Red 
fea.  Inland  towns  likewife  abounded  in  this  kingdom,  the 
molt  confiderable  of  which  was  the  metropolis  Sparta,  which 
fee.  Other  cities  of  note  were  Amyclse,  Helve,  Thulana, 
and  Leu&rum.  The  mountains  of  Laconia  were  numerous. 
Its  molt  confiderable  rivers,  beiides  the  Eurotas,  were  the 
Sinenus,  the  Thiafus,  and  the  Scyras.  The  foil  was  very 
rich,  efpecially  in  the  low  and  flat  grounds,  and  being  well 
watered,  it  was  excellent  for  patture  ; but  the  number  of  its 
mountains  and  hills  prevented  its  being  fo  well  tilled,  as  it 
might  otherwife  have  been.  It  was  much  better  fituated  for 
trade  and  navigation,  by  having  the  fea  round  above  half 
the  kingdom,  and  fo  many  good  havens  about  it.  How 
well  the  inhabitants  improved  thefe  advantages,  how  power- 
ful they  became,  what  fleets  they  maintained,  and  brave  ex- 
perienced admirals  they  bred,  may  be  feen  in  their  hiftory. 
We  (hall  here  only  obferve,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  a 
courageous  people,  hardy,  and  inured  to  war  both  by  fea 
and  land,  averfe  from  (loth  and  luxury,  jealous  of  their  ho- 
nour and  liberty,  as  well  as  the  power  of  their  neighbours  ; 
nor  were  they  wanting  in  any  military  difcipline,  in  order  to 
fecure  the  one,  and  curb  the  other.  By  thefe  means  they 
became  fo  powerful,  and  made  fo  confiderable  a figure  in 
Greece,  that  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  did  not  dif- 
dain  to  pay  a kind  of  homage  to  them,  and  own  their  fupe- 
riority  by  folemn  embaffies.  See  Lacedemonians. 

Laconia,  in  Geography , a tracf  of  land,  extending  from 
the  river  Merrimack  to  Sagadahock,  and  from  the  ocean  to 
the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Canada,  fo  called  in  the  grant  of  lands, 
in  1622,  from  the  council  of  Plymouth  to  Capt.  Mafon, 
and  fir  Ferdinand  Gorges.  See  Iuoquois. 

LACONIC  Style.  See  Style. 

LACONICA  Scytala.  See  Scytala. 

LACONISM,  Aixxmv4o-/xo--,  a (liort,  pithy,  fententious 
fpeech,  in  the  manner  of  the  Lacedemonians,  who  were  re- 
markable for  the  clofenefs  and  concifenefs  of  their  way  of  de- 
livering themfelves. 

LACOVIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Jamaica  ; 55  miles 
\V.  of  Kingdom 

LACQUER,  or  Lackeh,  is  a varnifli  applied  upon  tin, 
brafs,  and  other  metals,  to  preferve  them  from  tarnifliing, 
and  to  improve  their  colour.  The  bafis  of  lacquers  is  a 
dilution  of  the  refinous  fubftance  called  feed-lac,  or  rather 
(hell-lac,  in  fpirit  of  wine.  This  fpirit  ought  to  be  very 
much  dephlegmated  in  order  to  uiffolve  much  of  the  lac. 
For  this  purpofe,  fome  authors  diredf  dry  pot-afh  to  be 
thrown  into  the  fpirit.  This  alkali  attradfs  the  water,  with 
which  it  forms  a liquid  that  fubfides  dillindllv  from  the  fpirit 
at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel.  From  this  liquid  the  fpirit  may 
be  feparated  by  decantation.  By  this  method  the  fpirit  is 
much  dephlegmated  : but  at  the  fame  time  it  becomes  im- 
pregnated with  part  of  the  alkali,  which  depraves  its  colour, 
-and  communicates  a property  to  the  lacquer  of  imbibing 
moiilure  from  the  air.  Thefe  inconveniences  may  be  pre- 
vented by  diddling  the  fpirit ; or,  if  the  artid  has  not  an  op- 
portunity of  performing  that  procefs,  he  may  cleanfe  the 
fpirit  in  a great  mcafure  from  the  alkali,  by  adding  to  it 
fome  calcined  alum,  the  acid  of  which  uniting  with  the  alkali 
remaining  in  the  fpirit,  forms  with  it  a vitriolated  tartar, 
which,  not  being  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  falls  to  the  bottom 
together  with  the  earth  of  the  decompofed  alum.  To  a pint 
of  the  dephlegmated  and  purified  fpirit,  about  three  ounces 


of  powdered  (hell-lac  are  to  be  added  ; and  the  mixture  to  be 
digeded  during  fome  days  with  a moderate  heat.  The  liquor 
ought  then  to  be  poured  off,  drained,  and  cleared  by  fettling. 
1 his  clear  liquor  is  now  fit  to  receive  the  required  colour, 
from  certain  refinous  colouring  fubdances,  the  principal  of 
which  are  gamboge  and  anotto,  the  former  of  which  gives 
a yellow,  and  the  latter  an  orange  colour.  In  order  to  give 
a golden  colour,  two  parts  of  gamboge  are  added  to  one  of 
anotto ; but  thefe  colouring  fubdances  may  be  feparately 
diffolved  in  the  tindlure  of  lac,  and  the  colour  required  may 
be  adjuded  by  mixing  the  two  folutions  in  different  propor- 
tions. When  lilver-leaf,  or  tin,  are  to  be  lacquered,  a 
larger  quantity  of  the  colouring  materials  is  requifite  than 
when  the  lacquer  is  intended  to  be  laid  on  brafs. 

There  are  fundry  other  materials,  from  a due  mixture  of 
which  a like  colour  may  be  produced,  as  turmeric,  faffron, 
dragon’s  blood,  &c.  See  Gold  Coloured  Varnish,  and 
Japanner’s  Gilding. 

Inllead  of  (hell-lac,  ufed  in  the  compofition  of  varniffics 
for  lacquering,  refin  or  turpentine  is  fubdituted  for  the 
coarfer  ufes.  The  following  compulition  for  brafs-work,  de- 
figned  to  rcfemble  gilding,  has  been  much  recommended : 
take  of  turmeric  ground,  as  it  may  be  had  at  the  dry-faltcrs, 
Dne  ounce,  and  of  faffron  and  Spanifh  anotto  each  two  drams : 
put  them  into  a bottle  with  a pint  of  highly  re&ified  fpirit 
of  wine,  and  place  the  bottle  in  a moderate  heat,  occa- 
(ionally  (haking  it,  for  feveral  days  ; then  drain  off  the 
yellow  tin&ure  thus  obtained,  through  a coarfe  linen  cloth, 
and  putting  it  back  into  the  bottle,  add  three  ounces  of 
good  feed-lac  grofsly  powdered ; place  the  bottle  again  in  a 
moderate  heat  and  (hake  it,  till  the  feed-lac  be  diffolved. 
The  lacquer  drained  as  before  will  be  fit  for  ufe,  and  muff 
be  kept  in  a bottle  carefully  (topped.  By  increafing  or 
diminiihing  the  proportion  of  anotto,  the  lacquer  will  be 
rendered  warmer  and  redder,  or  cooler  and  nearer  a true 
yellow.  A cheaper  compofition  little  inferior  to  the  former, 
may  be  formed  ot  one  ounce  of  turmeric  root  ground,  half 
a dram  of  the  bed  dragon’s  blood,  and  a pint  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  managed  as  the  former. 

The  varnilh  for  tin  may  be  made  of  one  ounce  of  turmeric, 
root,  two  drams  of  dragon's  blood,  and  one  pint  of  fpirit 
of  wine,  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  other.  The 
dragon’s  blood  may  be  increafed  or  diminifhed,  as  the  red 
or  yellow  is  to  be  the  mod  prevalent ; and  for  a coarfer 
lacquer  the  quantity  of  (hell-lac  may  be  leffened,  and  the 
deficiency  fupplied  by  the  fame  proportion  of  refirn.  The 
lacquer  for  locks,  nails,  &c.  where  little  or  no  colour  is 
defired,  may  be  either  (hcll-lac  varnifli  alone,  or  with  a 
little  dragon’s  blood  ; or  a compound  varnifli  of  equal  parts 
of  (hell-lac  and  refin,  with  or  without  the  dragon’s  blood. 
The  manner  of  laying  on  the  lacquer  is  as  follows : the 
pieces  to  be  lacquered  mud  fird  be  made  thoroughly  clean  ; 
and  if  they  be  new  founded,  aquafortis  mud  be  ufed  for 
this  purpofe.  When  they  are  afterwards  heated  by  a fmall 
charcoal  fire,  the  lacquer  is  laid  on  with  a proper  brufli, 
like  other  varniflies,  and  the  pieces  redored  to  the  heat. 
After  the  lacquer  is  thoroughly  dry  and  firm,  the  fame 
operation  mud  be  renewed  for  four  or  five  times,  or  till 
the  work  appears  of  the  required  colour  and  brightnefs. 

The  lacquering  of  leather,  improperly  called  gilding,  is 
performed  by  means  of  leaf-filver,  coloured  by  a vellow 
varnilh.  (See  Japanner's  Gilding.)  For  this  purpolte 
calf  or  goat-(kins  are  procured  in  a dry  date,  after  the 
common  dreffing  and  tanning.  They  are  foftened  by  being 
immerfed  and  llirred  about  for  fome  hours  in  a tub  of 
water ; and  afterwards  beaten  againd  a flat  done  and 
fmoothed,  by  fpreading  them  on  the  done  and  rubbing 
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them  over  with  an  iron  infirument  : the  /kins,  thus  pre- 
pared, are  joined  together  in  pieces  of  the  ditnenlions  re- 
quired; and  then  fized  on  the  grain  of  the  leather  with  a 
kind  of  foft  glue,  or  iliff  fize,  that  aufwers  to  the  gold- 
fize  ufed  in  other  kinds  of  gilding  or  filvering,  prepared 
from  parchment  or  glover's  cuttings.  The  workman  next 
proceeds  to  cover  the  whole  (urface  of  the  fized  /kin, 
before  it  be  quite  dry,  with  leaf  filver,  and  .with  a fox’s 
tail,  made  into  the  form  of  a ball  at  the  end,  fettles 
the  leaves,  bv  prefiing  and  flunking  them  ; and  clofes  this 
operation  with  gently  rubbing  the  whole  furface  with  the 
tail.  When  the  /kins  are  lilvered,  they  are  hung  to  dry 
firfl  oh  cords,  and  the  drying  is  completed  by  putting  them 
over  a board  joined  together,  with  the  filvered  fide  next  the 
boards,  where  they  imilt  be  kept  ftretched  out  by  means 
of  home  nails.  They  are  then  burni/hed  with  a flint  bur- 
niflier,  which  operation  is  performed  by  fpreading  the  /kin 
even  on  a fmooth  flone,  and  Aiding  the  burni/her  backwards 
and  forwards  over  every  part  of  the  /kin,  with  a confider- 
able  degree  of  pre/Ture.  In  fome  manufactures  the  burnifh- 
ing  is  performed,  by  palling  the  filvered  (kins  betwixt  two 
cylindrical  rollers  of  fiecl,  with  poliihed  faces.  The  /kins 
are  now  prepared  for  receiving  the  yellow  lacquer  or  varnifh, 
which  gives  the  appearance  of  gilding.  Different  artilts 
have  different  recipes  for  compounding  this  lacquer.  The 
following  is  faid  to  be  equal  to  any  hitherto  ufed  : take  of 
fine  white  refin,  4;  pounds  ; the  fame  quantity  of  common 
refin;  of  gum  fandarac,  2*  pounds;  and  of  aloes,  two 
pounds ; bruife  and  mix  them  ; and  put  them  into  an 
earthen  pot  over  a good  fire  of  charcoal,  or  over  any  other 
fire  which  has  no  flame : when  all  the  ingredients  are  per- 
fectly melted  and  mixed,  add  gradually  to  them  /even  pints 
of  linfeed  oil,  and  Air  the  whole  well  together  with  a 
fpatula  : let  the  whole  boil,  ftirring  all  the  time,  to  pre- 
vent a kind  of  lediment,  that  will  form,  from  flicking  to 
the  bottom  of  the  veffel.  When  the  varnifh  is  almofl:  fuf- 
ficiently  boiled,  which  will  generally  require  feven  or  eight 
hours,  add  gradually  half  an  ounce  of  litharge,  or  half  an 
ounce  of  red  lead  ; and  when  this  is  diflolved,  pafs  the  var- 
nifh through  a linen  cloth,  or  flannel  bag.  A pint  of  oil, 
and  a correfponding  proportion  of  line  refin  and  aloes,  have 
produced  a very  good  varnifh  in  an  hour  and  a half.  This 
lacquer  or  varnifh  is  laid  oil  the  filvered  leather  in  the  open 
air  ; and  is  beft  done  in  fummer,  when  it  is  hot  and  dry. 
For  this  purpofe,  the  fkins  are  ltretched  and  fattened  with 
nails  to  the  boards,  on  which  the  drying  was  finifhed,  with 
the  lilvered  fide  outwards.  And  when  thefe  boards  are 
properly  difpofed  on  treffels,  the  workman  generally  fpreads 
fome  white  of  eggs  over  each  fkin  ; and  when  this  is  dry, 
the  varnifh,  which  is  nearly  cf  the  confidence  of  a thick 
fyrup,  is  repeatedly  fpread  with  the  four  fingers  of  one 
hand,  moved  fo  that  each  finger  paints  a kind  of  S with 
the  varnifh,  from  ot.e  end  of  the  fkin  to  the  other  : and  it 
is  then  diffiifed  evenly  over  every  part  with  the  flat  of  the 
hand  : after  this  it  is  to  be  immediately  beaten  by  flrokes  of 
the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  principally  where  tne  varnifh 
is  obferved  to  lie  thickeft.  When  this  coat  of  varnifh  is 
fufficiently  dry,  which  may  be  known  by  the  fingers  mak- 
ing no  impreflion  upon  it,  another  coat  is  laid  on  in  the 
fame  manner.  When  this  coat  is  dry,  the  varni/hing  for 
producing  the  appearance  of  gilding  is  completed  ; and  if 
it  has  been  well  performed,  the  leather  will  have  a very  fine 
gold  colour,  with  a confiderable  degree  of  polifh  or  bright- 
nefs.  When  there  is  an  intention  to  have  one  part  of  the 
leather  filver,  and  the  other  gold,  a pattern  is  fofmed  O11 
the  furface,  by  printing,  calking  or  liamping,  a defign  on 
Vul.  XX. 
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the  furface  after  the  filveririg.  The  /kin  is  then  to  be 
varnifhed,  as  if  the  whole  were  intended  to  be  gold  ; but 
after  the  lalt  coat,  inftead  of  drying  the  varnifh,  it  is  to  be 
immediately  taken  off  that  part,  which  is  intended  to  be 
filver,  according  to  the  defign  printed  or  calked  upon  it, 
by  a knife  ; with  which  the  workman  ferapes  off  all  that 
he  can  without  injuring  the  filver,  and  afterwards  by  a linen 
cloth,  w ith  which  all  that  remains  is  to  be  wiped  or  rubbed 
off.  The  fkins  thus  filvered  and  varnifhed,  are  made  the 
ground  of  various  defigns  for  embofied  wmrk  and  painting. 
The  embofied  work  or  relief  is  raifed  by  means  of  printing 
W'ith  a rolling  prefs,  luch  as  is  ufed  for  copper  plates  ; but 
the  defign  is  here  to  be  engraved  on  wood.  The  painting 
may  be  of  any  kind  ; but  oil  is  principally  ufed,  as  being 
durable  and  more  eafily  performed.  Doflie’s  Handmaid  to 
the  Arts,  vol.  i.  p.  454,  &c. 

LACRIMOSO,  Ital.  a mufical  term,  feldom  ufed 
now,  which  implies  a plaintive  movement,  in  a ftyle  as  if 
•weeping. 

LACRYMA  Cf.rvina,  in  Natural  Iiijlory,  a little 
round  and  hard  bone,  faid  to  grow  in  the  great  corner  of  a 
flag’s  eye  after  a certain  age.  Some  alfo  preferve  under 
this  name  a thickened  excretion  from  the  inner  angle  of 
that  creature’s  eye,  in  colour  and  confidence  refembling 
myrrh,  or  ear-wax,  long  hardened  in  the  ear.  This  is  of 
a firong  and  very  difagreeable  fipell,  like  the  fweat  of 
the  fame  animal,  and  is  affirmed  to  be  fudorific  and  alexi- 
pharrric. 

LACRYM./E  Ciiristi,  the  name  of  a fort  of  wine  pro- 
duced by  grapes  on  the  lower  part  of  Mount  Vefuvius ; lo 
called  from  the  drops  of  juice  oozing  from,  the  grapes,  when 
fully  ripe. 


LACRYMAL.  See  Lachrymal. 

LACRYMALIS,  in  Anatomy , an  epithet  applied 
feveral  parts  about  the  eye.  The  lacrymal  gland  is  the 
organ  fecreting  the  fluid  which  compofes  the  tears:  the 
pun&a  lacrymalia  are  the  orifices  of  two  fmall  dudts,  by 
which  this  fluid  is  abforbed  from  the  furface  of  the  eye,; 
and  the  lacrymal  fac  or  bag  is  the  cavity  in  which  the  tears 
fo  abforbed  are  received.  See  Eye. 

The  os  lacrymale  is  a name  applied  to  the  bone  in  which 
the  lacrymal  bag  is  lodged  ; it  is  called  alfo  os  unguis.  See 
Cranium. 

The  lacrymal  nerve  is  a branch  of  the  ophthalmic  or  fir/l 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair.  See  Nerve. 

LACSUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Korafan  ; 50  miles  N.E.  of  Herat. 

LACTANTIUS,  generally  called  Lucius  Cgelius,  or 
C.ecili us  Firmianus,  in  Biography,  the  irsoft  eloquent  of 
the  Latin  fathers,  flouriffied  towards  the  clofe  of  the  third 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  Some  have  con- 
jectured that  he  was  born  at  Firmum,  now  Fermo,  in  Italy, 
and  hence  called  Firmianus ; but  as  he  w'as  a difciple  of  Ar- 
nobius,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  Sicca  in  Africa,  this  was 
probably  the  country  of  his  nativity.  This  latter  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  his  itinerary  from  Africa  to  Nicomedia,  w hich 
contained,  as  we  may  reafonably  imagine,  an  account  of  his 
own  journey,  when  he  w'as  fent  for  by  Dioclefian.  Whiltl 
he  was  young,  he  wrote  his  “ Sympofium,”  or  Banquet, 
and  thus  acquired  a degree  of  reputafion,  which  occafioned 
his  being  fent  for  to  teach  rhetoric  at  Nicomedia,  when 
Dioclefian  propofed  to  render  this  city  a rival  to  Rome. 
Some  have  fuppofed  that  Laciantius  was  in  his  youth  a hea- 
then, and  converted  to  the  Chriftian  faith  ; but  it  is  molt 
probable,  from  the  arguments  alleged  by  Dr.  Lardner,  that 
lie  was  educated  in  Chriltian  principles,  and  that  he  was  a 
Z Chriltian 
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Chriftian  when  he  taught  rhetoric  at  Nicomedia,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Dioclefian’s  perfecution,  though  it  does  not 
appear  how  he  efcaped  the  danger  to  which  his  Chriftian 
profeftion  mull  have  expofed  him,  at  a time  when  the  church 
of  the  Chriftians  in  that  city  was  deftroyed.  Nicomedia 
was  at  this  time  chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks,  who  had  no 
great  tafte  for  Roman  eloquence  ; and  the  religious  pro- 
fefiion  of  LaCtantius,  notwithftanding  his  learning  and  ta- 
lents, rendered  him  unpopular,  fo  that  the  number  of  his 
fcholars  was  fmall,  and  he  was  under  the  neceflity  of  writ- 
ing, in  order  to  procure  a fcanty  fubfiftence.  As  he  was 
much  addicted  to  reading,  and  books  in  MS.  were  coftly, 
his  library  mull  have  exhaufted  his  pecuniary  fupplies. 
Thefe  circumftances  will  account  for  the  poverty  of  his  con- 
dition ; without  fuppofing  with  Dupin  and  Tillemont  that 
it  was  voluntary.  His  iituation,  however,  was  improved, 
when  he  was  invited  by  the  emperor  Conftantine  into  Gaul, 
and  appointed  preceptor  to  his  fon  Crifpus ; but  when  Crif- 
pus  was  put  to  death  by  his  father,  he  loft  the  benefit  of 
this  office ; nor  does  it  appear  that  Conftantine  made  any 
permanent  provifion  for  him,  which  might  reafonably  have 
been  expeCted.  It  is  generally  allowed,  that,  during  the 
greateft  part  of  his  life,  LaCtantius  was  in  indigent  and 
even  deftitute  circumftances,  often  wanting  necefl'aries.  Of 
other  particulars  of  LaCtantius’s  life,  which  was  prolonged 
to  a very  advanced  period,  no  records  remain  ; nor  has  the 
time  of  his  death  been  afcertaincd.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  ever  pleaded  as  an  advocate  at  the  bar.  From  his  works, 
which  are  allowed  to  be  authentic,  we  may  colleCt  his  fenti- 
ments  with  regard  to  fome  of  the  diftinguilhing  tenets  of 
theology.  LaCtantius  often  fpeaks  of  the  nature  and  de- 
fign  of  the  Chriftian  revelation,  as  fuited  to  promote  the 
general  good  of  all,  of  every  age,  fex,  and  condition  ; fo 
that  all  may  attain  to  juft  fentiments  of  God,  and  be  di- 
rected and  aflilled  in  the  way  of  holinefs,  and  obtain  ever- 
lafting  happinefs.  And  he  afferts  it  to  be  in  the  power  of  the 
meanell  and  pooreft  of  men  to  attain  to  righteoufnefs.  He 
fometimes  glories  in  the  great  and  happy  effeCts  of  the 
Chriftian  doCtrine  upon  the  minds  and  lives  of  men  ; and  he 
recommends  this  divine  religion,  as  the  medicine  of  the 
foul,  effectual  for  healing  all  its  difeafes.  He  afferts  the 
freedom  ©f  man’s  will,  or  his  power  to  do  good  or  evil. 
He  openly  afTerts  the  innocence  of  Chriftian  people,  all 
whofe  religion,  he  fays,  confifts  in  good  works,  or  a care  to 
live  unblameably  and  inoffen lively.  And  the  criminals, 

who  fell  under  the  fentence  of  the  magiftrate  for  jobbery 
and  other  offences,  he  obferves,  were  not  Chriftians,  but  of 
the  fame  religion  with  their  enemies.  He  expreffes  himfelf 
as  if  in  his  time  Chriftians  performed  miracles  in  difpoffefling 
demons.  LaCtantius  was  of  opinion,  that  another  life,  or  a fu- 
ture ftate  of  happinefs  for  good  men,  may  be  proved  by  reafon. 
He  did  not  deny  the  eternity  of  hell  torments.  With  re- 
gard to  repentance  he  often  afferts  its  great  value,  and  main- 
tains, that  whenever  finners  repent,  they  are  pardoned.  He 
alfo  thinks,  that  the  divine  difpleafure  again!!  men  ceafes 
immediately  upon  their  repentance  and  amendment.  True 
virtue  alone,  as  he  alleges,  recommends  man  to  the  divine 
acceptance  ; and  God  defires  nothing  of  man  but  fincere 
virtue,  or  true  holinefs.  As  to  the  ends  and  views  of  Chrilt’s 
coming,  and  particularly  of  his  death,  he  afferts,  that  Chrift 
came  to  be  a teacher  and  a pattern  of  virtue  ; and  that  he 
died  and  rofe  again,  to  afiift  men  in  overcoming  death,  and 
give  them  alfo  hopes  of  rifing  again,  and  obtaining  the  re- 
ward of  imm<  rtality.  Chrift,  he  fays,  lived  in  a mean  con- 
dition, and  underwent  the  ignominious  death  of  the  crofs, 
that  he  might  be  a complete  example  of  virtue,  and  of  pa- 


tience under  fufferings ; and  that  he  might  more  efpecially 
lead  and  encourage  luch  as  are  poor  and  mean  in  this  world. 
In  a word,  he  fays,  Chrift  came,  and  was  made  like  unto 
man,  lived,  and  died,  and  rofe  again,  that  he  might  clearly 
teach  the  precepts  of  virtue,  and  afford  the  bell  motives  to 
the  praCtice  of  it,  and  effectually  help  frail  man  to  conquer 
the  defires  of  the  flefti,  and  the  fears  of  prefent  evil,  and 
to  overcome  all  the  temptations  of  this  life,  and  thus  obtain 
a happy  immortality. 

LaCtantius  has  ltrenuoufly  afferted  the  right  of  private 
judgment  for  every  man  in  things  of  religion,  and  he  exhorts 
all  men  to  the  refolute  and  diligent  exercife  of  it.  He  alfo 
argues  excellently  againft  perfecution ; efteeming  it  the 
greateft  abfurdity  that  can  be  conceived,  for  any  to  impofe 
on  others  a worlhip  contrary  to  their  confcience,  or  to  deny 
men  the  liberty  to  choofe  their  own  religion  ; and  exprefcly 
affirming,  that  it  is  not  zeal  for  religion,  but  a love  of 
power.  For  religion,  he  fays,  is  the  freed  thing  in  the 
world ; nor  can  it  be  promoted  by  force  and  violence.  Com- 
pulfion  may  make  men  hypocrites,  but  it  cannot  make  them 
religious.  He  alfo  maintains,  that  it  is  no  juft  reafon  why 
men  Ihould  be  perfecutcd,  becaufe  they  defert  or  oppofe  an- 
cient and  eftablilhed  religions.  For  there  can  be  r.o  pro- 
feription  againft  truth ; and  every  man  has  an  unalienable 
right  to  fearch  after  truth,  and  to  prefefs  it,  when  he  has 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  it ; — with  much  more,  admira- 
bly expreffed,  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Of  the  numerous  errors, 
real  or  imaginary,  charged  upon  LaCtantius,  we  lhall  enu- 
merate the  following : the  firft  and  principal  is  that  of  Ma- 
nichteifm,  from  which  he  is  vindicated  by  Lardner.  It  is 
well  known,  that  he  denied  the  exiftence  of  Antipodes. 
He  adopted  the  common  notion  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
concerning  the  fall  of  many  of  the  angels  ; and  he  expected 
a terreftrial  reign  of  Chrift  for  1000  years  before  the 
general  judgment,  and  he  thought  it  to  be  very  near,  within 
a period  of  2co  years.  (See  Millennium.)  LaCtantius 
denied  the  perfonality  of  the  holy  ghoft  ; nor  did  he  con- 
fider  Chrilt’s  death  as  a propitiatory  facrifice  for  fin,  or  a 
fatisfaCtion  made  to  divine  jultice  for  the  fins  of  the  human 
race.  Thefe  opinions,  in  which  he  differs  from  many 
others,  and  fome  of  which  are  undoubtedly  erroneous,  have 
occafioned  feveral  reflections  upon  his  judgment  and  cha- 
racter. Dr.  Heumann,  in  particular,  acknowledges  that 
he  was  pious,  learned,  and  eloquent  ; though  chargeable 
with  feveral  faults  and  defeCts ; he  was  no  critic,  nor  philo- 
fopher,  and  but  a poor  divine.  Bull  fays,  that  he  had  very 
little  knowledge  of  the  Chriftian  doCtrine;  and  Warburton 
afferts,  that  he  knew  but  little  of  Chrillianity. 

As  a writer,  LaCtantius  has  been  highly  commended. 
Dupin  fays,  that  he  is  juitly  efteemed  the  Chriftian  Cicero 
for  his  ftyle,  whilft  he  greatly  furpaffed  him  in  his  thoughts. 
Some  authors  have  not  only  found  a ftriking  refemblance  be- 
tween the  ftyle  of  Cicero  and  that  of  LaCtantius,  but  have 
even  preferred  the  latter  to  the  former.  Dr.  Lardner  fays 
of  him,  “ that  the  time  in  which  he  lived  fecures  him  a kind 
of  veneration.  He  faw  the  quiet  and  peaceful  ftate  of  the 
church  before  Dioclefian’s  perftcution  ; he  was  alfo  witnefs 
of  that  dreadful  feene,  and  afterwards  faw  the  flourilhing 
condition  of  Chriftians  under  Conftantine.  His  eminent 
abilities  recommended  him  to  the  efteem  of  two  great  em- 
perors, of  different  religions.  His  uncommon  honefty  and 
fimplicity,  and  earnelt  zeal  for  the  Chriftian  religion,  and 
all  truth  in  general,  appear  in  his  works,  where  alfo  his 
learning  is  very  confpicuous.”  He  had,  as  it  feems,  a 
certain  vehemence  and  impetuofity  of  natural  temper  not 
uncommon  in  Africans,  which  on  fome  occafions  hindered. 
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his  confidering  and  weighing  what  might  be  faid  on  both 
fides  of  a qucftion.  At  the  lame  time,  poffibly  we  are  in- 
debted to  that  fire,  which  fupported  him  in  the  fatigues  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  then  communicating  it  to  others. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  was  “ an  honour  and  ornament  to  the 
Chriftian  profeflion  in  his  day  for  “ he  employed  his  fine 
parts  and  extenfive  learning  in  the  fervice  of  religion,  with- 
out worldly  views  of  any  kind.”  “ A part,”  it  will  be  al- 
lowed, “ of  this  writer’s  reputation  is  owing  to  the  charms 
and  beauties  of  his  ftyle  ; but  the  matter  of  his  works  is  alfo 
a juft  recommendation.” 

The  principal  work  of  Ladtantius  is  intitled  “ Inftitu- 
tionum,  libri  vii.”  which  was  occafioned  by  the  writings  of 
two  heathens  of  note,  who  publifhed  their  pieces  againft  the 
Chriitians  at  the  beginning  of  the  perfecution  under  Diocle- 
tian, and  was  alfo  intended  as  a general  anfwer  and  full  con- 
futation of  all  others,  who  already  had  oppofed,  or  hereafter 
might  oppofe,  the  Chriftian  dodtrine.  The  learned  are  not 
agreed  about  the  time  when  this  noble  work  was  written. 
Dr.  Lardner,  after  having  examined  different  opinions  on 
this  fubjedt,  concludes,  that  Ladtantius  formed  the  defign 
of  this  work  in  the  year  303,  that  he  compofed  the  greateft 
part  of  it  under  the  perfecution  of  Dioclefian,  and  that, 
probably,  it  was  not  publifhed  till  that  perfecution  terminat- 
ed. We  have  alfo  an  “ Epitome”  of  the  Inftitutions,  in- 
feribed  by  Ladtantius  to  his  brother  Pentadius,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  w'ritten  not  later  than  the  year  3 1 1 , 
312,  or  3 13.  This  work  was  imperfedl,  until  a copy  of  it  was 
found  in  the  library  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  at  Turin,  by 
Dr.  Chriftopher  Matthew  Pfaff,  and  publifhed  by  him  intire, 
or  nearly  fo,  at  Paris  in  1712,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
learned  world.  This  abridgment  is  an  ufeful  book,  and 
contains  forae  things  not  to  be  found  in  the  Inftitutions  them- 
felves.  His  book  “ De  Ira  Dei,”  i.  e.  of  the  wrath  or  anger 
of  God,  wdtich  is  ftill  extant,  is  particularly  commended  by 
Jerom,  as  a learned  and  elegant  performance,  and  a complete 
treatife  on  the  fubjedt.  In  this  work  he  endeavours  to  prove 
that  God  is  capable  of  anger,  as  well  as  of  mercy  and  com- 
panion. In  his  treatife  “ De  opiticio  Dei,”  i.  e.  of  the 
workmanfhip  of  God,  he  eftablifhes  the  dodtrine  of  God’s 
providence,  by  demonftrating  the  excellence  of  man,  his 
principal  work,  giving  an  elegant  defeription  of  the  parts 
of  the  human  body,  and  the  properties  and  faculties  of  the 
foul.  Of  the  genuinenefs  of  another  work,  ufually  aferibed 
to  Ladtantius,  and  intitled  “ De  Mortibus  Perfecutorum,” 
i.  e.  of  the  deaths  of  perfecutors,  different  opinions  have 
been  entertained.  Dr.  Lardner  has  referred  to  the  writers 
who  have  efpoufed  both  fides  of  the  queftion  ; and  as  for 
himfelf,  he  feems  to  incline  to  the  opinion  of  tliofe  who  do 
not  allow  it  to  have  been  written  by  Ladtantius.  He  al- 
lows, however,  that  it  is  a very  valuable  work,  containing 
a fhort  account  of  the  fufferings  of  Chriftians  under  feveral 
«f  the  Roman  emperors,  from  the  death  and  refurredtion  of 
Chrift  to  Dioclefian  ; and  then  a particular  hiftory  of  the  perfe- 
cution excited  by  that  emperor,  with  the  caufes  and  fprings 
of  it ; as  well  as  the  inilerable  deaths  of  its  chief  inftru- 
ments.  In  this  work  occur  alfo  feveral  remarkable  fadts, 
that  are  recorded  no  where  elfe.  This  is  a work  wdiich  none 
of  the  ancients,  after  the  time  of  Jerom,  have  noticed ; it 
was  firft  publifhed  by  Stephen  Baluze  in  the  fecond  volume 
of  his  Mifcellanea,  in  the  year  1679.  It  is  needlefs  to  fay 
any  thing  of  the  poems  de  Phcenice,  de  Pafche,  de  Paflione 
Domini,  which  fome  have  aferibed  to  Ladtantius,  and  which 
are  joined  to  his  works  in  moll  editions.  They  are  not  men- 
tioned by  Jerom,  and  are  now  generally  fuppofed  not  to 
belong  to  this  author.  The  “ Itinerary”  and  “ Grammati- 


cus,” mentioned  by  Jerom,  are  irrecoverably  loft.  A work, 
nuder  the  title  of  the  “ Sympofium,’’  or  Banquet,  long  fup- 
pofed to  have  been  loft,  was  not  long  ago  publifhed  by  Dr. 
Henmann,  who  afferts  its  genuinenefs.  It  is  a colledlion  of 
100  triflich  epigrams,  with  a prologue.  All  our  author’s 
books  of  Epiftles  are  entirely  loft.  The  editions  of  Ladtan- 
tius are  very  numerous.  Fabricius  has  given  a full  and 
copious  catalogue  of  them.  The  firft  edition  was  publifhed 
at  Rome,  in  1468,  fol.  by  Conrad  Lewenheim  ; and  the 
laft,  which  is  the  moll  correct,  was  edited  at  Paris  in  1748, 
in  two  vols.  4to,  by  the  Abbe  Lenglet. 

Ladtantius  has,  in  his  various  works,  references  to  the 
gofpels,  the  Adts  of  the  Apoltles,  and  fome  of  the  epiftles, 
and  to  the  book  of  the  Revelation,  which  he  exprefsly 
quotes  as  facred  feripture,  and  written  by  John.  It  appears 
alfo,  that  he  had  a colledlion  of  feriptures,  confifting  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teftaraent ; which  he  efteemed  facred  and  di- 
vine, and  of  the  higheft  authority.  His  quotations  of  Si- 
bylline books,  and  other  writings,  aferibed  to  heathen  vates 
or  diviners,  fuch  as  Hydafpes,  and  Hermes  Trifmegiftus, 
were  intended  to  ferve  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity  ; but  he  did 
not  reckon  them  a part  of  thofe  books  which  were  of  au- 
thority with  Chriftians.  Nor  does  it  appear,  that  he  placed 
the  preaching  of  Peter  and  Paul  in  the  rank  of  facred  ferip- 
ture, though  he  has  once  quoted  it.  Fabr.  Bibl.  Eccl.  fub 
Hieron.  cap.  lxxx.  Cave’s  H.  L.  vol.  fub  fasc.  Arian. 
Dupin.  Lardner’s  Works,  vol.  iv. 

L ACT  ARY,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  frequently  ap- 
plied to  a milk-houfe,  or  place  where  milk  is  kept. 

Lactary  Column.  See  Column. 

LACTATION,  the  adt  of  giving  fuck. 

The  word  is  alfo  applied  to  the  time  during  which  the 
mother  doth  that  office  to  her  young. 

L ACTE  A Vasa,  or  Lafteals,  in  Anatomy,  are  thofe 
abforbing  veffels  which  take  up  the  chyle,  or  the  nutritive 
matter  furnifhed  by  the  food,  from  the  furface  of  the  intef- 
tines.  As  this  fluid  is  of  a white  colour,  the  veffels,  when 
filled  with  it,  appear  quite  white,  and  hence  their  name. 
They  may  be  feen  in  vail  abundance  in  an  animal  killed  a 
few  hours  after  a meal.  See  Absorbents. 

Lactea  Via , the  milky  way.  See  Galaxy. 

Lacteal  Fevers,  a term  ufed  by  Medical  Writers,  to  ex- 
prefs  what  the  women  call  milk  fevers,  that  is,  fuch  fevers 
as  attend  the  difficult  ingrefs  of  milk  to  the  bread  of  lying- 
in  women.  See  Labour. 

Lacteai.s  of  Birds.  See  Anatomy  of  Birds. 

LACTEUS  Lapis,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  by 
fome  authors  to  the  galadlites. 

LACTIFERI  Ductus,  in  Anatomy,  the  tubes  of 
the  mammary  gland,  in  which  the  milk  is  fecreted.  See 
Breast. 

LACTIFEROUS,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch  plants  as 
abound  with  a milk-like  juice,  fuch  as  the  titliyinal,  fow- 
thillle,  and  many  others. 

LACTOMETER,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  name  of  an 
inftrument  for  the  purpofe  of  afeertaining  the  different  qua- 
lities of  milk.  It  was  invented  by  Mr.  Dicas,  mathematical 
inftrument  maker,  in  Liverpool  ; and  the  following  deferip- 
tion of  it  is  given  in  the  Survey  of  the  County  of  Lancafter. 
This  ladtometer  is  contrived  fo  as  to  afeertain  the  richnefs  of 
milk  from  its  fpecific  gravity',  compared  with  water,  by  its 
degree  of  warmth  taken  by  a itandard  thermometer,  on 
comparing  its  fpecific  quality  with  its  warmth,  on  a fcale 
conftrudted  for  this  particular  purpofe,  and  by  which,  if  the 
principle  be  right,  may  be  difeovered  not  only  the  qualities 
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of  the  milk  of  different  cows,  paffures,  food,  as  turnips, 
potatoes,  grains,  &c.  hut  alfo  probably,  which  may  be  the 
bed  milk  or  bed  padures  for  butter,  and  which  for  cheefe. 
This  indrument,  however,  is  but  in  its  infancy.  At  his 
own  houfe,  the  writer  has  made  a number  of  varied  experi- 
ments upon  different  milks  from  different  farms. 

It  is  dated  to  be  conllrudted  with  ten  divitions  upon  the 
ftem,  fimilar  to  the  patent  brewing  hydrometer,  and  with 
eight  weights,  which  are  to  be  applied  only  one  at  a time 
upon  the  top,  to  obtain  the  weight  of  milk;  an  ivory  fliding- 
rule  accompanies  the  indrument,  upon  the  middle  or  hiding 
part  of  which  is  laid  down  the  lactometer  weight  of  the 
milk,  going  from  o to  80  ; and  oppofite  thereto  are  placed 
the  various  drengths  of  the  milk,  from  water  to  160;  100 
having  previoudy  been  fixed  upon,  from  a number  of  experi- 
ments, as  the  dandard  of  good  new-milk,  and  each  of  the 
other  numbers  bearing  a proportionate  reference  thereto. 
At  one  end  of  the  diding-rule  the  degrees  of  heat,  from  40  to 
100,  are  placed  with  a liar  oppofite,  as  an  index  to  fix  the 
hide  to  the  temperature  of  the  milk  ; the  whole  being  gra- 
duated to  diew  the  exact  drength  of  the  milk,  as  it  would 
appear  in  the  temperature  of  35  degrees  of  heat,  although 
tried  in  any  inferior  or  fuperior  temperature  between  403 
and  100®:  thus  the  great  inconvenience  which  would  attend 
bringing  the  milk  at  all  times  to  one  temperature  is  avoided, 
and  a fimple  mechanical  method  of  allowing  for  the  con- 
traction and  expanfion  fubdituted.  And  2s  (kimmed  milk, 
being  dwelled  of  the  particles  of  butter  which  exilled  before 
(kimming,  appears  to  have  a lei's  degree  of  affinity  with  that 
than  the  new  milk  has,  one  fide  ot  the  ivory  fliding-rule  is 
adapted  to  (kimmed,  and  the  other  to  new.  This  fimple 
contrivance  is  reprefented  in  the  annexed  plate. 

General  Rule. — Firlt,  find  the  temperature  of  the  milk 
with  the  thermometer,  and  fix  the  diding-rule  fo  that  the 
liar  diall  be  facing  the  degree  of  heat  the  mercury  rifes  or 
falls  to  ; then  put  in  the  lactometer,  and  try  which  of  the 
weights,  applied  to  the  top,  will  fink  it  to  fome  one  divi- 
fion  upon  the  dem  ; add  the  number  of  the  weight  upon  the 
top  and  that  of  the  divifion  together,  and  oppoiite  the  fame, 
formed  upon  the  fide,  will  be  diewn  the  llrength  of  the 
milk. 

Examples  of  New  mill. — If  in  the  temperature  of  72°,  the 
lactometer  with  the  weight  40  finks  to  9 upon  the  dem,  fix 
the  Hide  fo  that  the  dar  lhailbe  facing  72°;  then  oppofite  49 
will  be  found  100,  the  drength  of  the  milk.  Again,  it  in 
60k  the  lactometer  with  50  on  the  top  finks  to  6 upon  the 
dem,  the  Hide  being  fixed  for  new-milk,  fo  that  jhe  dar 
/hall  be  at  60  of  heat,  then  facing  56  will  be  found  1 10,  the 
drength  of  this  milk  in  proportion  towards  the  other,  pro- 
vided it  is  equally  replete  with  cream.  To  diicover  which, 
it  becomes  requifite  thefe  two  famples  fhould  dand  -a  certain 
time,  that  the  cream  may  rife,  which  being  taken  off,  tiiey 
are  to  be  tried  with  the  lactometer  again  : and  as  the  cream 
is  evidently  the  lighter  part,  the  milk  will  appear  by  the 
lactometer  denfer  or  better  in  quality  than  before.  Suppofe 
the  milk  in  the  firlt  example  to  be  57  by  the  lactometer  in 
60  degrees  of  heat,  then  the  drength  by  the  {kimmed  milk 
fide  of  the  rule  will  be  1 1 2.  And  admit  the  fecond  example 
of  new-milk  to  be  58  in  64°  when  dcimmed,  the  drength 
would  be  1 1 6. 

As  a comparifon  fay, 

No.  1.  New-milk  - 100 

Ditto  fkimmed  - 1 1 2 

Difference  12 


No.  2.  New-milk  - no 

When  dcimmed  - 116 

Difference  6 

From  which  it  appears,  that  No.  1.  has  produced  a larger 
quantity  of  cream  than  No.  2,  and  confequeritly  may  be 
deemed  the  better  milk.  Some  in  dances  have  occurred 
where  the  drength  of  new-milk  has  only  been  about  80,  and 
when  dcimmed  near  100.  Thus  it  may,  without  the  lead; 
impropriety,  be  called  a milk  much  better  adapted  for  mak- 
ing butter  than  cheefe ; the  ferum  or  whey  in  general  being 
near  the  fame  denfity. 

The  indances  in  which  the  lactometer  may  be  ufeful,  are, 
according  to  the  fame  writer,  in  difeovering  what  breeds  of 
cattle  are  molt  advantageous ; what  food  in  the  winter 
feafon,  whether  carrots,  turnips,  potatoes,  See.  are  bell ; 
what  the  effects  of  different  padures  may  be;  how  far  par- 
ticular farms  are  bed  adapted  to  making  butter  and  cheefe; 
bow  far  the  inconvenience  of  large  cheefes  in  fome  dairies 
being  too  rich  to  Hand  may  be  prevented,  by  difeovering 
when  this  redundancy  of  richnefs  exills  in  the" milk  ; and  in 
fixing  a dandard  for  the  fale  of  this  ufeful  article  of  life. 

A dandard  for  dcimmed  milk  may  readily  be  fixed,  by 
faying  what  drength  the  common  faleable  (kimmed  milk 
fliall  be  by  the  lactometer,  or  what  its  fpecific  gravity  (hall 
be  in  relation  *o  that  of  water  in  the  temperate  degree  of 
heat,  and  that  an  eafv  comparifon  may  be  made  between 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  any  milk,  and  its  lactometer  drength; 
this  indrument  is  fo  conitruCted,  that  one  of  fpecific  gravity 
(hall  exadtly  corrcfpord  with  three  of  (Length  ; that  is,  the 
drength  of  90  by  the  lactometer  is  a milk  whofe  fpecific 
gravity  is  1030,  to  common  pump  water  1000.  From  a 
number  of  experiments  and  obfervations,  it  is  obferved,  that 
the  common  faleable  (kimmed  milk  in  Liverpool  is  from  52 
to  64  of  drength,  and  that  of  new-milk  from  70  to  80  ; but 
it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  any  dandard  for  the  latter,  unlefs 
fome  mode  could  be  devifed  to  diicover  whether  it  was  mixed 
with  old  milk  or  not.  The  only  method  would  be,  after 
fixing  the  drength  of  it,  to  try,  by  letting  it  (land,  to  difeover 
if  it  produced  that  quantity  of  cream,  which  as  new-milk 
it  might  reafonably  be  expected  to  do. 

This  ingenious  contrivance  is  made  ufe  of  in  the  Liverpool 
workhoufe,  with  great  fuccefs  in  afeertaining  the  goodnefs 
of  the  milk  which  is  there  employed. 

LACTUCA,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  the  Latins,  from 
lac,  milk,  becaufe  of  its  milky  juice  ; the  Lettuce. — Linn. 
Gen.  400.  Schreb.  528.  Wilid.  Sd.  Pi.  v.  3.  1323.  Mart. 
Mill.  Didt.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  117.  Sm.  FI.  Brit. 
819.  Juff.  169.  Tourn.  t.  267.  Lamarck.  Iiludr.  t.  649. 
Gaertn.  t.  1 38 — Clafs  and  order,  Syngenejia  Polygamia-aqua- 
lis.  Nat.  Ord.  Compfita  SemifloJ'culofa,  Linn.  Cichorace* , 
Juff. 

pen.  Ch.  Common  Calye  imbricated,  nearly  cylindrical, 
of  numerous  pointed  feales,  with  membranous  edges.  Cor. 
compound,  imbricated,  -uniform  ; the  dorets  hermaphrodite, 
numerous,  equal,  each  of  one  petal,  ligulate,  abrupt,  with 
four  or  five  teeth.  Stain.  Filaments  five,  capillary,  very 
fhort  ; anthers  united  into  a cylindrical  tube.  Pifl.  Gerrneu 
nearly  ovate  ; dyle  thread-fhaped,  as  long  as  the  damens  ; 
ftigmas  two,  reflexed.  Per'tc.  none,  except  the  permanent 
clofed  calyx,  become  rather  ovate  at  the  bafe.  Seeds  foli- 
tary,  obovate,  pointed,  llriated,  compreffed ; down  capil- 
lary, fupported  by  a long  Aalk  tapering  at  its  bafe.  Recept. 
naked. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked.  Calyx  imbricated,  cylindri- 
cal, 
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cal,  with  pointed,  membranous-bordered  fcales.  Seeds  com- 
preffed,  driated.  Down  fimple,  flalked. 

This  genus  is  mod  naturally  allied  to  Soncbus , the  Sow- 
thidle,  in  habit  and  qualities,  as  well  as  fructification,  the 
(talked  feed-down,  and  much  more  {lender  and  cylindrical 
calyx,  conftituting  its  chief  marks  of  dillinciion.  The  14th 
edition  of  Syjl.  V eg.  enumerates  ten  fpecies  ; Willdenow  has 
21.  Three  of  them  are  natives  of  Britain,  occurring  chiefly 
in  warm  dry  fpots,  where  the  ioil  is  calcareous.  Thefe  are 
I..  virofa,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1957.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  Suppl. 
t.  250,  celebrated  for  its  opium-like  fcent  and  foporiferous 
quality  : L.  Scariola,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  26S,  a more  {lender  and 
lcfs  active  plant,  diltinguiflied  by  the  vertical  podure  of  its 
leaves,  of  mu  eh  more  rare  occurrence,  being  fcarcely  found 
wild  except  i.i  the  ifle  of  Ely  : and  L.  fa/igna,  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  7O7.  Jacq.  Aultr  t.  230,  the  mod  {lender  of  all,  which 
ever  fince  the  time  of  Ray  has  been  dationary  about  Pancras, 
and  near  the  Small-pox  Hofpital.  Thefe  are  all  biennial 
plants,  three  or  f®ur  feet  high,  more  or  lei’s  glaucous,  with 
fmall  fulphur-coloured  flowers,  which  expand  only  in  bright 
funny  mornings.  The  Rev.  Mr  R.  B.  Francis  found  the 
lad-mentioned  at  South-end,  Eflex,  but  it  is  among  the  mod 
uncommon  ofEnglifh  plants. 

Of  the  foreign  fpecies,  L.  fativa,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1118. 
Ger.  em.  306,  is  well  known  as  the  Garden  Lettuce,  ren- 
dered luxuriant,  mild,  and  wholefome  by  culture  ; for  though 
we  know  it  not  in  -an  adually  wild  date,  foiv.e  idea  of  its 
nature  may  be  difcovered  by  allowing  it  to  fow  itfelf  fpon- 
tancoufly  for  two  or  three  generations,  the  produce  of  which 
will  be  found  much  more  bitter  and  acrid,  as  well  as  far  lefs 
luxuriant,  than  the  cultivated  plants.  Of  this  fpecies  the 
L cr'ifpa,  Willd.  n.  2.  Ger.  ctn.  306.  Dod.  Pempt  644, 
appears  to  be  a variety,  as  it  has  always  been  thought,  till 
Roth  didinguidted  it.  Such  is  the  cafe  with  L.  palmata  of 
Willdenow,  who  quotes  for  this  the  L.  cr'ifpa  nun  capitata. 
Lob.  Ic.  242,  which  is  the'  very  identical  wooden  cut  he 
had  jull  before  ci'ed  from  Dodonceus  for  the  preceding. 

I..  quercina , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1118,  has  always  been  a very 
obieure  plant,  fcarcely  known  but  in  the  Linnaean  herba- 
rium. The  fynonym  of  Ray  is,  at  bed,  doubtful,  and  the 
figure  given  by  fir  John  Hill,  in  his  cumbrous  Vegetable 
Syltem,  is  altogether  a deception,  drawn  from  defeription 
or  imagination.  What  the  German  writers  intend  under 
this  name,  we  have  no  information.  The  following  is  a 
tranflation  of  Linnaeus's  account  of  the  L.  quercina , from 
his  Swedifh  Travels  to  Oeland  and  Gothland. — “ LaUuca 
with  leaves  finuated  in  a pinnate  form,  finely  toothed,  acute, 
without  prickles  at  the  back,  and  a fmooth  Hern.  FI.  Suec. 
ed  1.  n.  646.  Found  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  leffer  ifle  of 
Carlfoen,  towards  the  eall.  I never  had  an  opportunity 
of  feeing  t his  plant  before  ; and  Ray  is  the  only  author 
whofe  defeription  is  fufliciently  clear  to  prove,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  Laftuca  folds  quernis,  of  his  Hid.  Plant,  v.  1. 
219,  is  a fimilar  plant.  The  root  of  our’s  is  flediy  and  ob- 
tufe  Stem  a cubit  high,  ereCt,  round,  fmooth,  fimple. 
Clujl  r of  flowers  terminal,  clofe,  narrow  and  long.  Leaves 
like  Soncbus  olcraceur,  but  having  (harper  teeth,  as  if  bitten 
or  jagged.  Calyx  nearly  cylindrical,  fcalv,  fmooth,  with 
fcattered  rufly  fp’ts;  the  fcales  erett,  furnidied  at  the  back 
with  an  additional  fptcading  feale.” 

L.  canadenfs , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  11  19,  is  rightly  removed  to 
S:nchus  by  Wi  ldenow,  under  the  name  of  pallidus.  The 
fame  author,  on  the  contrary,  removes  the  Linnrean  Soncbus 
tuberofus  to  Laduca,  calling  it  fonchifolia,  and  he  appears  to 
he  right  in  this  indance  alfo,  the  feed-down  being  fupported 
by  a confiderable  (talk. 


L . perennis,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1 120.  (Chondrilla  casrulea ; 
Ger.  em.  286.),  is  one  of  the  more  handfome  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  on  account  of  its  elegantly  pinnatifid  leaves,  and  large 
blue  Jlozuers.  It  grows  in  the  w'armer  parts  of  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  France,  and  is  perennial. 

A typographical  error  in  our  account  of  Hieracium,  co- 
lumn 3,  line  6 from  the  bottom,  demands  correction.  The 
comma  after  remarks,  and  the  word  thefe,  both  require  to  be 
expunged. 

Lactuca,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  a plant  of  the 
herbaceous  annual  kind,  of  which  the  {pecies  ufually  culti- 
vated in  the  garden,  is  the  common  garden  lettuce,  L.  fativa, 
which  has  fevera!  varieties  : the  principal  of  which  are  ; — 
of  the  cabbage-lettuce  kind,  the  hardy  green,  white  honey, 
great  admirable  white,  brown  Dutch,  fmall  early,  white 
ball,  green  ball  ; — and  of  the  cofs-lettuce  kind,  the  green 
cofs,  white  eofs,  Egyptian  cofs.  fpotted  cofs,  black  cofs, 
brown  Cilicia,  green  Cilicia,  red  Capuchin,  green  Capuchin, 
large  imperial,  the  Roman,  the  prince;  but  the  three  or  four 
firlt  of  the  different  forts  are  the  moft  valuable,  and  it  is  of 
much  confcqucnce  to  have  the  bell  kinds  emjdoycd  in  cul- 
tivation. 

Method  of  Culture. — This  fpecies,  and  all  the  varieties,  aro 
raifed  by  fowing  the  feed  annually,  at  different  times,  as  in 
February  and  the  three  following  months,  for  the  fummer 
fupply  of  plants;  and  in  Augnd  and  the  following  month, 
for  the  autumn,  winter,  and  very  early  fpring  fuppiies. 
And  all  thefe  different  fowings  fnould  be  performed  upon 
beds  of  fine  light  dry  earth,  in  an  open  fituation,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun.  Some  of  the  late  fowings  may  be  made 
under  hand-glaffes,  or  in  frames  or  boxes,  in  order  to  have 
the  young  plants  protected  from  the  frods.  Each  of  the 
varieties  or  forts  (hould  be  fawn  feparately,  and  diltinCt  from 
the  others,  and  be  (lightly  raked  into  the  foil. 

It  is  fometimes  the  praCtice  to  fow  them  among  other  low 
growing  crops,  fuch  as  radiffies,  fpinath,  onions,  &c.  to  fave 
ground  ; but  this  {hould  always  be  avoided  as  much  as  pofii- 
ble,  as  a very  fmall  portion  of  land  is  fufiicient  for  railing 
large  fuppiies  of  plants. 

For  the  very  early  fpring  ufe,  as  open  lettuces,  the  early 
white  cabbage  forts  are  the  mod  proper  ; but  for  the  main 
crops,  to  remain  for  full  growth,  the  principal  forts  of  the 
cofs  and  cabbage  kind  mud  be  employed. 

When  the  plants  appear,  they  mud  be  kept  perfectly  free 
from  weeds,  and  properly  thinned  out.  As  they  attain  a 
proper  growth,  as  three  or  four  inches  in  height,  fome  of 
the  different  forts  mud  be  planted  out  into  beds  in  the  open 
ground,  drawing  them  up  carefully,  and  planting  them  im- 
mediately. This  work  (hould  be  performed  by  a line  and' 
fmall  dibble,  in  rows,  a foot  or  more  didant,  with  the  fame 
fpace  from  plant  to  plant.  The  quincunx  mode  is  moftly 
adopted,  which  affords  the  mod  room,  and  at  the  fame  time 
has  the  neated  appearance.  As  foon  as  the  planting  is 
finifhed,  the  whole  (hould  be  well  watered  ; and  when  the 
weather  is  dry,  repeated  once  or  twice. 

By  thus  planting  out  the  feveral  forts  at  different  times, 
at  the  didance  of  three  weeks  or  a month,  from  the  early 
fpring  till  the  latter  end  of  the  autumn,  due  fucceffions  of 
good  lettuces  may  be  provided.  In  the  fummer  plantings 
out,  when  the  weather  proves  very  dry,  it  is  fometimes  the 
practice  to  plant  them  in  fmall  drills,  in  order  to  preferve  tb£ 
moidure  more  effectually. 

After  the  beds  of  the  different  principal  fowings  have  been 
confiderablv  thinned  by  the  feveral  tranfplantations  that  have 
been  made  from  them,  the  plants  that  remain  may  be  let  out 
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to  proper  didances  by  the  hoe,  and  left  to  take  their  full 
growth.  ' 

As  foon  as  the  plants  of  the  main  fpring  and  fummer 
crops  have  attained  a pretty  full  growth,  efpecially  thofe  of 
the  cofs  kinds,  it  is  neceffary  to  tie  the  leaves  of  them  up 
with  bafs  pretty  clofe,  when  the  plants  are  quite  dry,  in  order 
to  blanch  the  inner  parts,  and  render  them  perfedlly  crifp, 
fweet,  and  tender. 

Mode  of  Culture  in  the  Winter  and  very  early  Spring  Crops. 
— For  this  purpofe,  fome  feed  of  the  hardy  green  and  white 
cabbage  forts,  and  the  brown  Dutch,  and  white  and  green 
cofs  kinds  fhould  be  fown  about  the  middle  of  Aug  lift,  and 
beginning  of  September,  in  open  fituations,  when  the  plants 
will  come  up  in  a week  or  ten  days,  and  about  the  end  of 
September  ; and  in  Odlober,  a parcel  of  the  beft  plants  of 
each  fowing  fhould  be  planted  out  in  a warm  dry  fituation, 
five  or  fix  inches  afunder  ; and  at  the  latter  period  fomc  in 
fhallow  frames,  to  be  covered  with  glaffes  on  cold  nights, 
and  in  bad  weather  ; or  under  hand-glafies,  or  in  a bed  arched 
over  with  hoops  or  rods,  to  be  covered  with  mats  in  winter 
frofts.  Under  either  of  the  above  flickers  the  plants  fhould 
have  the  free  air  in  the  day  time  in  mild  dry  weather,  covering 
them  in  cold  nights  with  proper  covers,  efpecially  after  this 
month  ; alfo,  in  all  very  cold,  and  in  very  wet  weather,  day 
.or  night,  particularly  thofe  in  the  frames  and  under  glafl’es  ; 
and  thofe  in  hand-glafies  may  have  the  glaffes  almoft  con- 
ftantly  over  them  in  winter,  tilting  up  one  fide  in  mild  wea- 
ther, only  fetting  them  entirely  off  in  fine  mild  or  dry  days  ; 
but  in  fharp  frofty  weather  keeping  thofe  under  every  kind 
of  fhelter  quite  clofe  ; allowing  alfo  additional  covering  of 
mats  or  litter,  when  the  froft  is  very  intenfe.  Thofe  in  the 
borders  may  be  defended  by  fome  light  litter ; but  the  co- 
vering fhould  never  be  fuffered  to  remain  longer  on  any  of 
the  crops  than  the  bad  weather  continues,  the  free  air  being 
admitted  every  mild  day; 

In  this  method  lettuces  may  be  had  the  greateft  part  of 
the  winter  and  early  in  the  fpring,  particularly  the  cabbage 
forts  : thofe  planted  out  firft  will  be  fit  for  ufe  in  November 
and  December,  and  the  fecond  plantings  come  in  towards 
Chriftmas,  and  being  fheltered  by  the  glaffes,  continue  coming 
in  for  ufe  till  fucceeded  by  the  other  latter  autumn  fowings  ; 
being  careful  that,  as  any  are  gathered  out  of  the  frames  or 
glaffes,  others  be  removed  from  the  borders  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies,  whereby  the  glafles  may  be  conftantly  fupplied 
during  the  winter  feafon. 

It  is  fometimes  the  pradlice  where  lettuces  are  intended  to 
be  planted  in  frames  late  in  autumn,  for  winter  ufe,  to  have 
a moderate  hot-bed  made  for  their  reception,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  well  forwarded  in  the  beginning  of  winter  ; 
and  if  the  heat  is  continued  moderately  by  aid  of  linings, 
allowing  plenty  of  air  in  mild  weather,  the  plants  may  be 
very  fine  by  Chriftmas,  or  a little  after. 

Mode  of  Culture  in  the  Winter  Jlanding  Spring  Crops. — In 
order  to  have  good  lettuces  for  fpring  ufe,  lome  feed  fhould 
be  fown  toward  the  middle  and  latter  end  of  Auguft,  for 
the  plants  to  Hand  the  winter,  fome  where  fown,  others 
tranfplanted  into  warm  borders,  to  {land  without  any  other 
fhelter  than  that  of  the  walls  or  other  fences  ; and  another 
fowing  fhould  be  performed  about  the  middle  of  September, 
to  provide  plants  for  pricking  out  under  frames,  to  have  the 
fhelter  of  the  glafles  all  winter,  as  a referve  in  cafe  thofe  in 
the  borders  are  deftroyed  ; where  both  ftand,  one  may  fuc- 
.ceed  the  other  as  crops.  In  the  firft  cafe  a quantity  of  the 
bell  plants,  when  two  or  three  inches  high,  fhould  be  planted 
out  towards  the  latter  end  of  Odlober,  into  a fouth  border, 
undt.r  a wall,  &c,  and  in  fome  other  warm  dry  fituation, 
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in  rows  fix  inches  afunder,  and  four  inches  in  the  rows ; 
or  fome  clofe  under  a fouth  wall,  or  other  fence,  in  a foot 
wide  fpace  all  the  way  along,  pricking  them  therein  four  or 
fix  inches  diftant ; as  they  will  have  a better  chance  of  Hand- 
ing the  winter  than  thofe  fituated  more  diftant  from  the 
fhelter  of  the  wall.  In  each  method  the  plants  are  to  re- 
main to  take  their  chance  all  winter  : out  of  the  whole 
many  of  them  will  probably  efcape  the  froft  ; but  in  very 
fevere  weather  they  may  be  protedled  by  a light  covering  of 
dry  long  litter,  which  fhould  be  removed  again  in  due  time 
when  the  froft  breaks.  In  March  or  April,  it  they  remain  too 
thick,  fome  fhould  be  thinned  out  and  planted  in  another 
place,  in  rows  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  afunder  ; the  crops 
thus  wintered  in  the  open  ground,  come  in  for  ufe  in  April 
and  May,  to  fucceed  thofe  fown  in  autumn,  and  fheltered 
occaiionally  all  winter,  and  will  remain  good  till  the  fpring- 
fown  plants  are  ready  for  ufe. 

But  in  the  latter  cafe,  or  thofe  fown  in  September,  to  be 
wintered  in  frames,  they  fhould  be  planted  about  the  latter 
end  of  October,  or  the  beginning  of  the  following  month, 
in  rows,  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  frame,  three 
inches  diftant,  clofing  the  earth  well  about  each  plant,  finifh- 
ing  with  a moderate  watering  all  over  the  plants,  and  putting 
on  the  glafles  to  promote  their  more  fpeedy  rooting  afrefh, 
pufhing  the  lights,  however,  two  or  three  inches  down,  to 
give  vent  to  the  moift  vapour  ariling  from  the  mould.  But 
when  the  plants  have  taken  frelh  root,  and  are  fet  to  grow- 
ing, the  full  air  fhould  be  admitted  every  mild  dry  day,  by 
taking  the  glaffes  entirely  off,  which  mull  be  continued 
throughout  the  winter  feafon,  in  all  dry  mild  weather,  but 
putting  them  on  every  night  in  cold  or  very  wet  weather  ; 
alfo  in  the  day-time  when  great  rains  prevail ; and  in  frofty 
weather  keeping  the  glaffes  always  on,  except  in  the  middle 
of  funny  days,  and  when  the  froft  is  but  flight ; ufing  alfo 
other  coverings  of  mats  or  long  litter  over  the  glaffes,  and 
around  the  fides  of  the  frame,  when  the  frofts  are  very  fe* 
vere  ; during  the  winter  keeping  all  decayed  leaves  clean 
picked  off ; and  as  the  fpring  and  warm  weather  advance, 
letting  them  have  the  benefit  of  warm  fhowers.  In  this  way 
they  may  be  effedlually  preferved,  if  thofe  in  the  open 
ground  fhould  be  deftroyed  by  the  froft  or  exceffive  moif- 
ture.  About  March  fome  of  them  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
into  a warm  fituation  in  the  open  ground,  in  rows,  a foot 
afunder,  watering  them  moderately  till  frcfh  rooted  ; leav- 
ing a crop  remaining  in  the  frames  or  winter-bed,  a foot 
apart,  to  Hand  to  cabbage  ; which  will  arrive  to  perfection 
a confiderable  time  before  the  tranfplanted  ones,  ar.d  thofe 
that  have  been  fully  expofed  all  winter,  are  ready.  Where 
frames  cannot  be  fpared,  a quantity  of  the  plants  may  be 
pricked  out  under  hand  or  bell-glaffes  in  autumn,  to  ftand 
the  winter,  either  by  themfehes  for  a full  crop,  or  fome 
under  the  hand  or  bell-glaffes  that  are  placed  over  early 
cauliflowers,  as  pradlifed  by  the  London  gardeners,  plant- 
ing them  round  juft  within  the  glaffes,  and  managing  them 
as  diredled  for  thofe  in  the  frames  ; or  for  want  either 
of  a fufficiency  of  frames  or  hand-glafles,  a quantity  may 
be  planted  out  in  Odlober,  in  four-feet  wide  beds,  in  a warm 
fituation,  arched  over  with  hoops  or  rods,  to  cover  with  mats 
and  litter  in  bad  weather.  In  this  way  they  have  a better 
chance  of  furviving  the  winter  than  thofe  fully  expofed  ; 
and  in  fpring  trafifplanting  a quantity,  by  way  of  thinning, 
into  other  beds,  as  diredled  already. 

Manner  of  faving  Seed.  — With  this  intention  fomc  of  the 
beft  cabbaged  early  plants  of  all  the  forts  fhould  be  chofen, 
as  thofe  of  the  latter  crops  rarely  run  foon  enough  to  ripen 
feeds  perfedlly  before  they  are  attacked  by  the  autumnal 
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rains  and  cold,  which  greatly  retard  the  ripening  of  the  feed. 
And  it  is  of  much  importance  to  have  the  different  va- 
rieties intended  for  feed  at  fome  diflance  from  each  other, 
as,  when  too  near  together,  the  farina  of  the  different  forts 
may  mix  and  fecundate  one  another,  and  thereby  degenerate 
plants  be  produced,  inflead  of  fuch  as  are  perfect  in  their 
nature. 

The  feed  ufually  ripens  in  Augufl  and  September,  but 
that  of  different  plants  rarely  equally  together  ; fo  that,  as  it 
arrives  to  perfe&ion,  the  refpedfive  Hems,  &c.  of  ripe  feed 
fhould  be  pulled  up  or  cut  off  in  dry  days,  and  fpread  upon 
a cloth,  or  tied  in  fmall  bunches  acrofs  lines  in  a dry  airy' 
place  for  a week  or  two,  for  the  feeds  to  harden  and  becoihe 
dry  ; then  beaten  or  rubbed  out,  and  cleaned  from  the  down 
and  other  rubbifh,  and  expofed  upon  cloths  a few  days  to 
dry  for  keeping  ; being  afterwards  put  up  in  bags  for  ufe, 
and  hung  in  a dry  room  or  other  place. 

In  general  thefe  plants  may  be  confidered  as  annuals  and 
biennials ; as  thofe  fown  in  fpring  and  fummer  attain  per- 
feftion,  run  up  to  feed,  and  perifh  the  fame  year ; while  the 
autumn  fowings  Hand  all  winter  until  the  fpring  following, 
when  they  attain  perfedtion,  fhoot  up  to  feed,  and  perifh 
root  and  branch.  All  the  forts  are  fufficiently  hardy  to 
grow  in  any  good  dry  common  foil,  in  a free  fituation  open 
to  the  fun  and  air. 

In  regard  to  the  ufe  of  thefe  plants  it  is  principally  in  fal- 
lads,  when  arrived  at  full  growth  and  cabbaged,  that  the 
inner  leaves  become  blanched,  crifp,  and  fweet ; and  fome- 
times,  alfo,  the  young  open  plants  of  the  cabbage-lettuce 
forts  are  ufed  in  winter  and  fpring,  till  the  other  general 
crops  arrive  at  perfection.  Young  open  lettuces  are  alfo 
often  ufed  as  fmad  fallad  herbs,  fowing  them  thick  in  rows, 
like  credos,  See.  and  gathering  them  in  the  fame  manner ; 
but  this  mode  is  more  particularly  pradtifed  in  winter  and 
early  fpring.  They,  however,  in  general,  do  not  eat  any 
way  fo  crifp,  fweet,  and  palatable,  as  when  fully  cabbaged. 
The  fully  cabbaged-lettuces  are  alfo  excellent  for  Hewing 
and  for  foups,  as  well  as  many  other  culinary  ufes. 

Lactuoa  Manna , fea-lettuce , in  Botany,  a name  ufed  by 
fome  authors  for  the  lichen  marl  nut,  commonly  called  oijler- 
grecn . 

Lactuca  Virofa , in  the  Materia  Medic  a,  a fpecies  of 
ladtuca,  which  grows  about  ditches,  banks,  borders  of  fields, 
and  old  walft,  flowering  in  July  and  Augufl.  The  plant 
has  a flrong  ungrateful  fmell,  refembling  that  of  opium, 
and  a bitterifh  acrid  tafle.  It  abounds  with  a milk  juice,  in 
which  its  feniible  qualities feem  to  refide,  and  which  feems  to 
have  been  noticed  by  Diofcorides,  who  reprefents  its  odour 
and  tafle  as  agreeing  with  that  of  the  white  poppy  : and 
Haller  fays,  that  its  effedls  are  powerfully  narcotic.  Dr. 
Collin,  at  Vienna,  firfl  brought  this  plant  into  medical  re- 
pute, and  it  has  been  lately  inferted  by  the  College  of 
Phyficians  at  Edinburgh  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Materia  Me- 
dica.  Dr.  Collin  mentions  more  than  twenty-four  cafes  of 
dropfy  that  have  been  treated  with  fuccefs  by  employing  an 
extradd  prepared  from  the  exprefled  juice  of  this  plant, 
which  is  Hated  to  be,  not  only  powerfully  diuretic,  but  to 
promote  all  the  fecretions,  and  to  remove  vifceral  obflruc- 
tions.  In  the  more  Ample  cafes,  proceeding  from  debility, 
dofes  of  the  extradf,  from  eighteen  to  thirty  grains  a day, 
proved  fuffic  eut  to  accomplish  a cure  ; but  as  the  difeafe 
was  inveterate,  and  accompanied  with  vifceral  obflrudtions, 
the  quantity  of  extradl  was  increafed  to  three  drams  ; nor 
did  larger  dofes  produce  any  bad  effedd  befides  exciting  a 
naufea.  The  patients,  it  is  faid,  continued  fo  flrong  under 
the  ufe  of  this  remedy,  that  it  was  feldom  neceffary  to  em- 


ploy any  tonic  medicines.  In  Germany,  few  phyficians  have; 
fince  the  year  1771,  when  Dr.  Collin  made  his  experiments 
with  the  ladluca,  adopted  the  ufe  of  this  plant:  and  hence 
Dr.  Woodville  (Med.  Bot.)  takes  occafion  to  obferve,  that 
the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Collin  will  be  fcarcely  thought 
fufficient  to  eflablifh  its  ufe  in  England. 

LACTUMEN,  from  lac,  milk,  in  Surgery,  a name  fome- 
times  given  to  tinea  capitis,  or  the  feald  head,  011  account  of 
the  white  fcabs  which  are  formed  in  this  difeafe. 

LACTUMINA,  from  lac,  milk,  little  ulcers,  or  crufly 
fcabs  in  the  fltin,  chiefly  occurring  in  children  at  the  breaft. 

LACUNA,  Andrew,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  Spanifh 
phyfician,  was  born  at  Segovia,  in  Old  Caflile,  in  the  year 
1499.  He  fludied  philolophy  at  Salamanca,  and  after- 
wards went  to  Paris,  partly  for  the  purpofe  of  improving 
his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and  partly  for  the 
fludy  of  medicine.  He  took  a degree  in  that  capital,  but 
probably  only  that  of  mailer  of  arts.  In  1536,  he  returned 
to  Spain,  and  followed  the  courfes  eflabliihed  in  the  col- 
leges of  Alcala,  Henarez,  and  Toledo,  in  the  latter  of 
which  lie  received  the  honours  of  the  dodforate.  After  this  he 
immediately  repaired  to  the  Low  Countries,  in  confequence 
of  a coihmand  from  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  he  pafled 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  that  monarch. 
In  1540,  he  went  to  the  imperial  city  of  Metz,  and  refided 
there  live  or  fix  years,  rendering  great  fervices  to  the  citi- 
zens during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  peflilence  : and 
by  his  influence,  thus  acquired,  he  contributed  to  flrengthen 
their  adherence  to  the  church  of  Rome  and  to  the  emperor. 
He  viflted  Italy,  Germany,  and  France  again,  where  he  re- 
ceived many  honours  from  the  learned  corporations,  and  at 
Rome  was  created  count  palatine,  and  knight  of  the  order 
of  St.  Peter.  He  died  in  his  native  country  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1560. 

He  proved  himfelf  a learned  critic  by  the  corrections  and 
commentaries  on  the  works  of  Diofcorides,  and  on  many 
parts  of  thofe  of  Hippocrates,  Ariflotle,  Galen,  &c.  His 
own  works  are  numerous,  confifling  of  a treatife  on  anato- 
my ; an  account  of  the  epidemic  at  Metz  ; a life  of  Galen, 
an  epitome  of  his  works,  and  notes  on  the  labours  of  his 
tranflators,  &c.  He  likewife  publiflied  a treatife  on  gout, 
on  excrcfcences  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  on  diet, 
and  an  epiflle  to  Cornaro;  and  he  tranflated  the  works  of 
Diofcorides  into  Spanifh.  Eloy.  Di6t.  Hifl.  de  Med. 

LACUN-fE,  in  Anatomy,  fmall  cavities  in  fome  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  in  w hich  a fecretion  of  mucus  is  carried 
on  : as  in  the  urethra  of  the  male  and  female.  See  a de- 
feription  of  them  in  thofe  organs  under  Generation. 

LACUNARS,  in  Architecture,  are  the  pannels  or  coffers 
formed  on  the  ceilings  of  apartments,  and  lometimes  on  the 
foffits  of  the  corona  of  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Compofite 
orders. 

In  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  the  lacunars  are 
placed  immediately  above  the  frieze  within  the  portico,  and 
formed  with  a Angle  recefs,  having  an  ovolo  at  the  top, 
which  moulding  terminates  the  vertical  plane  fides,  and  the 
horizontal  heads  of  the  lacunars.  The  lacunars  are  not 
fquare,  but  longer  in  the  longitudinal  than  in  the  tranfverfe 
direction  of  the  building. 

In  the  temple  of  Thefeus  at  Athens,  the  lacunars  are 
formed  above  the  frieze,  in  two  rows,  between  large  beams 
which  reach  from  the  rear  to  the  front  of  the  pronaos : their 
figures  are  of  a fquare  horizontal  fe&ion,  and  have  only  a 
Angle  recefs  upwards,  with  an  ovolo  above  the  recefs.  The 
fide  of  the  fquare  of  each  coffer  is  about  one-fifth  part  of  the 
diameter  of  the  column,  and  their  recefs  upwards  half  the  fide 
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of  their  fquare.  The  diftance  between  the  beams  is  equal  to 
the  breadth  of  the  antte  at  the  bottom,  or  nearly  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  columns.  The  beams  are  not  regulated  by 
the  columns,  but  placed  at  equidillant  intervals,  to  receive  the 
two  rows  of  lacunars  or  coffers.  Within  the  temple  or 
cella,  the  beams  reach  tranfverfely  from  fide  to  fide  ; but 
without,  and  under  the  foffit  of  the  pronaos,  they  extend 
longitudinally  from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  the  pronaos,  and 
the  lacunars  in  the  fame  direction. 

Temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  Plates  IV.,  VII. — The  la- 
cunars are  placed  above  a frieze  highly  decorated  with  hiftori- 
cal  figures. 

In  this  they  are  formed  in  one  recefs,  with  a moulding 
ovolo  at  the  top  of  the  recefs,  or  the  farthell  extremity  of 
the  lides.  The  lacunars  are  not  fquare,  but  longer  from 
front  to  rear  of  the  portico,  than  in  the  tranfvcrfe  direction 
of  the  building.  Chap.  ii.  Plate  XVIII. 

In  the  foffit  of  the  temple  of  Pandrofus  at  Athens,  the  la- 
cunars are  formed  immediately  above  the  architrave,  each 
into  three  recedes,  with  an  ovolo  at  the  bottom  of  each, 
nearly  as  broad  as  the  perpendicular  furface.  The  whole 
depth  of  the  recefs  is  nearly  half  the  fide  of  the  fquare  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  faid  recefs.  Each  part  diminifhes  gradually 
in  breadth  in  a doping  Untight  line,  till  the  fide  of  the  fquare 
of  the  upper  part  is  fo  contracted  as  to  be  only  half  that  of 
the  lower.  Each  fucceeding  third  part  diminiffies  regularly 
in  altitude,  fo  that  accounting  the  bottom  the  firft,  the  alti- 
tude of  the  fecond,  or  the  one  next  above,  is  fomething  lefs, 
and  the  third  about  the  fame  quantity  lefs  than  the  fecond. 
Each  ovolo  is  fomething  lefs  in  height  than  the  vertical  furface 
below  it,  and  has  the  fame  ratio  to  its  refpedfive  furface. 

. The  cella  of  the  temple  of  Vella  at  Rome  is  furrounded 
with  a circular  colonnade.  The  ceiling  cf  the  portico  has  a 
double  row  of  lacunars,  being  two  in  the  breadth  of  the  por- 
tico. The  lacunars  approach  as  nearly  to  a fqtiare  as  is  con- 
fident with  th.eir  diminution,  formed  by  radiations  towards 
the  centre  of  the  building,  and  are  condruCxed  in  two  re- 
cedes. The  greatelf  breadth  of  the  outfide  lacunar  is  about 
nine  thirteenths  of  the  diameter  of  the  columns.  The  whole 
dep’h  of  the  recefs  upwards  is  about  one-feventh  of  a dia- 
meter. The  radiating  fides  of  the  lacunars  or  coffers  are 
in  vertical  planes,  and  the  other  two  fides  of  each  are  vertical 
cylindric  concentric  furfaces.  The  greated  breadth  of  the 
upper  recefs  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  lower.  The  hollow 
of  this  recefs  is  occupied  by  a rofe  of  a circular  form.  The 
recefs  or  cradle  vaults  of  the  temple  of  Peace  at  Rome  are 
arched  and  enriched  with  (.diagonal  lacunars,  each  formed 
in  three  recedes,  which  diminiffi  in  their  margins  as  they 
recede  upwards  Between  the  octagonal  lacunars  are  others 
of  a fquare  form  in  a diagonal  pofition.  The  ceiling  of  the 
middle  of  the  chapel  of  the  faid  temple  is  comparted  with 
hexagonal  and  rhomboidal  lacunars. 

The  lacunars  of  the  arch  of  Titus  at  Rome  are  each  fquare, 
the  fide  of  which  being  about  three  quarters  of  the  diameter 
of  the  column. 

The  entablatures  of  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Compofife 
orders,  are  generally  enriched  with  iacunars  between  the  mo- 
dillions 

LACYDES,  in  Biography,  a Greek  pbilofopher,-  and  na- 
tive of  Cyrene,  was  a difciple  of  Arcefilaus,  whom  lie  fuc- 
c^eded  in  the  academic  chair  He  was  brought  up  in  very 
humble  circumllances,  but  acquired  great  reputation  by 
intenfe  application  to  his  itudies,  and  a graceful  elocution. 
He  was  highly  efteemed  by  king  Attalus,  who  gave  him  a 
garden  where  he  might  devote  himfelf  to  fludy,  and  to  the 
jnftrudlion  of  others : this  was  afterwards  known  by  the 
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name  of  the  Lacydean  garden.  Attalus  wifhed  Lacydes  to 
come  and  refide  at  his  court,  to  which  he  refpedlfully  replied, 
that  the  portraits  of  kings  fliould  be  viewed  at  a diftance. 
He  taught  his  difciples  never  to  be  hafty  in  their  judgments, 
and  never  to  fpeak  pofitive  y.  Having  taught  philofophy 
twenty. fix  years,  he  refigned  the  employment  to  his  fcholars 
Telecles  and  Evandcr,  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  141ft 
Olympiad.  In  old  age  he  difgraced  himfelf  by  giving  a 
favourite  goofe  a moft  magnificent  funeral,  and  he  fell  a vic- 
tim to  exceffive  drinking.  Bayle.  Enfield. 

LAD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Moldavia,  on  the  Rent  5 
36  miles  E N.E.of  Stephanowze. 

LAD  A , in  Botany,  a name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the 
plant  which  produces  the  common  black-pepper. 

LADAK,  or  LautA,  in  Geography,  a province  of 
Thibet,  bounding  on  Cafiimire  towards  the  weft,  towards 
the  eaft  on  Ngari,  and  towards  the  north  on  the  Uffieks. 
See  Thibet. 

LADANUM,  in  Botany.  See  ClSTUS. 

Ladanum,  or  Labdanum,  in  Pharmacy,  a gurmrous  or 
a refinon3  matter,  oozing  out  of  the  leaves  of  a ffirub 
called  cijlus  creticus,  or  laclanifera,  which  is  very  common  in 
the  hot  countries  of  the  Levant,  particularly  in  Candia,  and 
of  which  there  are  various  kinds.  The  fnrub  is  alfo 
plentiful  in  Spain,  though  no  ladanum  is  brought  from 
thence. 

Diofcorides  fays,  they  gather  the  ladanum  by  means  of 
goats,  which,  broufing  on  the  leaves  of  this  flirub,  return 
to  the  liable  with  their  beards  loaded  with  a fat  fub  ’ance, 
which  the  peafants  rake  off  with  a kind  of  combs  made  for 
that  purpole.  This  matter  they  tnus  colled!  into  lumps, 
and,  as  it  is  mixed  with  the  goats’  hair,  and  other  impurities, 
caU  it  ladanum  in  theleard,  or  natural  ladanum.  Others  are 
faid  to  draw  cords  over  the  leaves,  and  other  parts  of  the 
fiirub  ; and,  feraping  off  what  had  Ituck  to  the  cords,  they 
make  up  the  ladanum  into  little  balls. 

Tournefort  affures  us,  that  the  common  way  of  gathering 
the  ladanum  at  this  time  is,  by  brnlhing  it  off  the  leaves 
with  a fort  of  whip,  compofed  of  many  lafiies,  or  llraps: 
after  it  is  feraped  off  the  llraps,  they  make  it  into  cakes  of 
different  fizes. 

Pietro  delle  Valle  tells  us,  he  was  informed  by  the  Indians, 
that  ladanum  is  formed  like  dew,  and  falls  from  heaven  like 
manna  ; that  it  is  gathered  on  the  leaves  of  a plant  a palm  and 
a half  high  ; that,  after  gathering,  they  boil  it,  by  which 
means  it  becomes  foft,  like  wax. 

Bellonius  fays  that  this  juice  is  colledled  by  lightly  bruffi- 
ing  the  ffirub,  in  the  fummer  heats,  with  a kind  of  rake, 
called  in  Candia  “ Erga-tiri,”  having  feveral  llraps  or  thongs 
of  leather  fixed  to  it  inllcad  of  teeth  ; the  unctuous  juice 
adheres  to  the  thongs,  and  is  afterwards  feraped  off  with 
knives,  and  formed  into  regular  mafles  for  exportation 

There  are  two  forts  of  ladanum  in  the  ffiops  : the  bell, 
which  is  very  rare,  is  in  dark-coloured  mafles,  of  the  confid- 
ence of  a foft  plafter,  which  becomes  Hill  fofter  on  being 
handled.  The  other  is  in  long  rolls,  coiled  up  and  much 
harder  than  the  preceding,  and  not  fo  dark.  The  lirll  has 
commonly  a fmall,  and  the  laft  a very  large  admixture  of 
fine  fand,  blown  upon  the  juice  from  the  landy  foil  where 
it  is  found. 

Ladanum  has  been  fometimes  exhibited  as  a pedloral  and 
aftringent  in  catarrhal  affedlions,  dyfenteries,  and  feveral 
other  difeafes,  but  it  is  at  prefent  wholly  employed  in  exter- 
nal applications  and  perfumes.  The  foft  kind,  wnich  has 
an  agreeable  fir.ell,  and  a lightly  pungent  bitteriffi  talle,  makes 
an  ufeful  ingredient  in  the  cephalic  and  ftomachic  plafters  of 
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the  (hops.  Re&ified  fpirit  of  wine  diffolves  nearly  the  whole 
■of  the  pure  ladanum  into  a gold-coloured  liquor-  Water 
acquires  by  infufion  much  of  its  fmell  and  talle  : and,  by 
•diftillation  in  water  an  eflential  oil  arifes,  leaving  a brittle 
altnoil  inlipid  refill  and  a pale -coloured  liquor,  which,  infpil'- 
Inted,  yields  a weakly  bitterifh  extract.  Heat  foon  deflroys 
the  fpecific  flavour  of  this  juice.  Lewis. 

Ladanum,  Liquid,  more  properly  called  char  or  pur- fed 
1-idanum,  is  a preparation  of  the  natural  ladanum,  by  melting 
and  purifying  it  from  the  hairs,  Sec. 

This  hardened  is  fometimes  fold  for  a fort  of  black  am- 
bergris. 

LADDER  to  Heaven,  in  Botany.  See  Lil.y  of  the 
Valley. 

Ladders,  Sealing,  in  the  Military  Slrt,  are  ufed  in 
cfcalade  They  are  of  various  forts  ; fome  are  of  ropes 
and  fome  of  wood  ; fome  are  made  of  feveral  joints,  fo 
«s  to  be  capable  of  being  put  together,  and  to  form  ladders 
of  different  length,  according  to  the  fervice  required.  There 
is  a fort  ufed  in  England,  much  of  the  fame  make  as  the 
common  ladders,  except  that  the  Heps  turn  about  wooden 
pegs,  fo  that  the  poles  may  be  brought  near  each  other,  or 
to  flmt  like  a parallel  ruler.  Thefe  are  very  convenient  for 
carriage. 

Ladders,  in  a Ship,  derive  their  names  from  the  feveral 
hatchways  or  other  parts  where  they  are  fituated.  Belides 
thefe,  there  are  fome  of  a particular  conftruftion,  as  the 
accommodation-ladder,  and  the  quarter-ladder.  The  ac- 
commodation-ladder is  a fort  of  light  itaircafe,  occalionally 
fixed  on  the  gang-way  of  the  admiral,  or  commander  in 
chief  of  a fleet.  It  is  furni(h<*d  with  rails  and  entering 
ropes,  covered  with  red  baize,  and  the  lower  end  of  it  is  kept 
at  a proper  diftance  from  the  (hip’s  fide  by  iron-bars  or  braces, 
to  render  the  paflage  more  convenient  to  thofe  who  enter  or 
leave  the  (hip.  Quarter-ladders,  are  two  ladders  of  rope, 
depending  from  the  right  and  left  fide  of  the  (hip’s  ftern, 
whereby  to  defeend  into  the  boats  which  arc  moored  aflern, 
in  order  to  bring  them  up  along-fide  of  the  (hip,  or  to  ufe 
them  for  any  other  occafion. 

Ladder  Ways,  the  openings  in  the  decks  where  the  lad- 
ders are  placed. 

L VDEINOEPOLT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruflia, 
in  the  government  of  Olonetz;  56  miles  S.  of  Petrozavodfk. 
N.  lat.  Ci°  56'.  E.  long.  331  50'.  , 

L ADEN,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  the  (late  of  a fliin 
when  (lie  is  charged  with  a weight  or  quantity  of  any  fort  of 
merchandize  or  other  materials,  equal  to  her  tonnage  or  bur- 
then. If  the  cargo  with  which  (he  is  laden  be  extremely 
heavy,  her  burthen  then  is  denominated  by  the  weight  of  the 
goods  ; if  it  be  light  (he  carries  as  much  as  (lie  can  flow,  fo 
as  to  be  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  navigation.  A ton  in  mca- 
fure  is  generally  eftimated  at  eooolb.  in  weight,  and  therefore 
a veflel  of  200  tons  ought  to  carry  a weight  of  400,0001b. 
when  the  matter  of  which  the  cargo  is  compofed  is  fpecifi- 
cally  heavier  than  the  water  in  which  (lie  floats. 

Laden,  in  Bull,  denotes  the  (late  of  being  freighted 
with  a cargo,  which  is  not  in  cades,  boxes,  bales,  or  cafes : 
but  lies  loofe  in  the  luild,  being  defended  from  the  moiftufe 
or  wot  of  the  bold,  by  a number  of  mats  and  a quantity  of 
■dunnage.  Such  are  ulually  the  cargoes  of  corn,  fait,  or 
fuch  materials. 

LADENBURG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Weftphalia, 
in  tiie  bilhopric  of  Oihabruck ; nine  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Ofnabruck. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Baden  ; fix 
miles  E.  of  Manheira.  N.  lat.  49'  27  . E.  long.  8 40'. 

LADETSCH,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  iiic  circle  of 
■C /aflau  ; 1 2 miles  S SAW  of  Czdlau. 
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LADJA,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  a being  produced  by 
Brahma,  (imilarly  with  Labha  : a being  which  Brahma,  or 
the  creative  power  of  the  deity,  produced  from  his  lips 
when  peopling  the  world.  Labha  is  a perfor.ification  of  ap- 
petite or  pafiion,  and  the  word  in  Sanfcrit  has,  as  in  many  other 
languages,  a labial  meaning,  indicating  the  fource  of  the 
being  thus  produced.  On  that  occafion  Kama,  a perfonifica- 
tion  of  love  or  defire  (fee  Kama),  fprung  from  his  heart  in 
the  form  of  a beauteous  female,  and  Brahma,  looking  on  her 
with  amorous  emotions,  was  informed  by  the  Munis,  (lee 
Muni,)  that  (he  was  his  own  daughter  : lie  (brunk  back,  and 
Ladja,  a perfonification  of  fhame,  a blulhing  virgin,  was 
produced.  Brahma,  deeming  his  body  defiled  by  its  emotions 
toward  Kama,  purified  it  by  partial. y metamorpholing  it  into 
ten  females,  who  were  refpedtivelv  eipoufed  by  the  Munis. 

LADIKIEH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turk  v, 
in  Caramania,  anciently  Laodicea  ; 20  miles  V. . of  Cegni. 

Lading.  See  Bill  of  Lading. 

LADISLAUS  I , in  Biography,  king  of  Hungary,  fon 
of  Bela  I.  born  111  1041,  was  a martial  prince,  and  joined 
his  brother  Geyfa  in  a war  againft  Solomon,  whom  he  was 
the  chief  caufe  of  defeating,  at  the  bloody  battle  which  de- 
prived him  of  his  crown,  and  placed  it  upon  the  head  of 
Geyfa.  Upon  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1078,  Ladiflaus 
was  chofeii  to  fucceed  him.  He  immediately  attacked  and 
defeated  the  rebellious  Wallachians,  and  annexed  to  his  do- 
minions Dalmatia  and  Croatia,  through  the  gift  of  his  lifter, 
who  was  widow  of  the  laft  king  of  Dalmatia.  He  reduced 
the  Bohemians  who  had  revolted,  expelled  the  Huns,  and 
conquered  part  of  Bulgaria  and  Ruflia.  He  defeated  alfo 
the  Tartars,  and  having  made  his  dominions  fecure  on  all  Tides, 
he  fludicd  to  render  them  flourifhing  and  happy  by  the  arts 
of  peace : he  encouraged  commerce,  and  publifhed  an  im- 
proved code  of  laws.  He  built  feveral  new  churches,  and 
made  conliderable  preparations  for  joining  in  the  firlt  cru- 
fade,  when  in  an  expedition  into  Bohemia  he  was  attacked 
with  a difeafe,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  the  year  1095, 
after  a glorious  reign  of  feventeen  years.  He  was  difiin- 
guiflied  for  piety  as  well  as  valour,  and  was  canonized  in 
x 198  by  pope  Celeftine  III.  Univer.  Hift. 

Ladislaus  III.,  king  of  Hungary.  The  fecotid  prince 
of  this  name  reigned  but  a few'  months,  and  did_  nothing 
worthy  of  record.  The  third  Ladiflaus,  the  fubjccl  of  this 
article,  furnamed  Chun,  came  to  the  throne  in  1272,  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  Stephen  IV.  He  obtained  the  satrw 
of  Chun  from  the  barbarity  of  bis  difpolition.  Soon  after 
his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  em- 
peror Rodolph,  defeated  the  Bohemian  king  Othozar,  who 
was  (1  in  in  battle.  After  this  Tucceis,  be  gave  himfclf  up 
to  ail  manner  of  voluptuoufiiefs  ; divorcing  his  own  wife,  that 
Jie  might  indulge  his  pafiion  with  women  of  the  Tartar  na« 
tian  01  Cumans.  His  general  conduct  was  fo  bafe,  aui  hi» 
oppreffion  of  the  Cliriftians  fo  enormous,  that  the.  pope,  a£ 
the  deiire  of  the  principal  people  of  Hungary,  excommuni- 
cated him  ; upon  w hich  he  feigmxl  a fincere  repentance,  and 
built  an  hofpital  for  llrangers.  His  total  negletl  of  the  g<>» 
vernment,  and  the  difaffection  of  his  fubjeds.,  invited  the  in. 
curfions  of  the  Tartars,  by  whom  Hungary  was  lb  dread- 
fully defolated,  that,  for  want  of  beads,  men,  and  even 
thofe  of  the  higher  ranks,  were  obliged  to  draw  the  plough. 
Hence  the  Hungarian  proverb,  “ The  ploughs  of  Ladiflaus.” 
After  a fecond  invalion,  which  .Ladiflaus  took  no  meaftires 
to  repel,  lie  was  dabbed,  while  fleeping  in  his  tent,  by  fome 
of  the  Cumanian  women  in  whom  be  confided,  but  w hom  l,e 
had  offended.  Univer.  Hift. 

Ladislaus  IV.,  king  of  Hungary,  alfo  king  of  Poland, 
under  the  title  of  Uladiflaus  V.,  was  ion  of  Jagello,  or 
A- » JLjiadiflaus 
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Uladiflaus  IV.,  whom  he  fucceeded  on  the  Polifh  throne  in 
1435,  being  then  only  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
ele&ed  king  of  Hungary  in  1440.  As  the  famous  crown  of 
St.  Stephen  was  in  poflefiion  of  the  late  queen,  lie  was 
crowned  with  a diadem  taken  from  the  chell  containing  the 
relics  of  that  fainted  monarch.  He  declared  war  againft  the 
Turks,  and  employed  as  his  general  John  Huniades,  who 
was  very  fuccefsful  in  the  caufe.  Ladiflaus  made  peace, 
which  gave  much  diflatisfadfion  to  the  pope,  and  other 
Chriftian  princes  ; fo  that  lie  was  induced  to  break  it.  A 
battle  foon  after  enfued,  in  which  he  loft  his  life  at  Varna, 
in  the  year  1444.  His  death  occafioncd  the  complete  ruin 
of  his  army.  Univer.  Hift. 

Ladislaus  V.,  king  of  Hungary,  was  born  in  1440,  and 
fncceeded  to  the  crown  in  1444,  when  he  was  only  in  the 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was,  at  thi3  time,  at  the  court  of 
the  emperor  Frederic  III. ; and  it  was  not  till  1452  that  he 
was  reilored  to  his  country.  It  was  agreed  that,  during  his 
minority,  Hungary  (hould  be  governed  by  John  Corvin,  fon 
of  Huniades  ; Bohemia  by  George  Podiebrad  ; and  A uft via 
by  Ulric  count  of  Ciley,  the  king’s  uncle,  who  was  ap- 
pointed guardian  of  his  perfon.  The  count  endeavoured  to 
fupplant  John  Corvin,  but  in  vain  ; and  he  obtained  great 
honour  by  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  before  Belgrade.  At 
the  death  of  John,  the  government  was  transferred  to  his  fon 
Ladiflaus,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  count  of  Ciley, 
who  endeavoured  to  procure  his  aflafiination  ; but  he  was 
himfelf  killed  at  Belgrade  by  the  friends  ot  that  family. 
In  1457,  Ladiflaus  went  to  Prague,  in  order  to  cele- 
brate his  nuptials  with  Magdalen  of  France,  daughter  to 
Charles  VII.  ; but  in  the  midft  of  the  fellivities,  he  was 
taken  fuddenly  ill,  and  died,  not  without  fufpicion  of  poifon. 
Mod.  Univer.  Hift. 

Ladislaus  VI.,  king  of  Hungary,  fon  of  Cafimir  IV. 
of  Poland,  was  chofen  king  of  Bohemia  in  1470,  and  was 
foon  involved  in  a war  with  Matthias  king  of  Hungary, 
which  was  terminated  by  a peace  in  1475.  At  the  death  of 
Matthias  in  1490,  Ladiflaus  was  eledfed  to  fuccecd  him. 
He  had,  however,  to  make  his  way  to  the  throne  againft 
the  hoftile  oppofition  of  his  competitors,  one  of  whom  was 
his  own  brother.  At  length  he  was  quietly  feated  ; but 
being  of  an  indolent  and  pacific  difpofition,  he  was  ill  fitted 
to  contend  with  the  diforders  which  haraffed  his  kingdom  : 
and  from  his  great  bulk  and  inactivity,  he  acquired  from  his 
fubjeCts  the  appellation  of  an  ox.  The  Turks  having 
threatened  Hungary,  he  was,  during  his  whole  reign,  con- 
flantly  at  war  with  the  Turks,  and  other  neighbouring 
powers.  Ladiflaus,  though  not  warlike,  was  attentive  to 
the  duties  of  his  high  ftation,  and  employed  much  time  in 
collecting  all  the  Hungarian  laws,  and  the  decrees  of  the 
monarchs,  into  one  body,  which  has  ever  fince  formed  the 
bafe  of  the  conftitution  and  jurifprudence  of  the  country. 
He  died  in  1516.  Univer.  Hift. 

Ladislaus,  kings  of  Poland.  See  Uladislaus. 

Ladislaus,  or  Lancelot,  king  of  Naples,  called  the 
liberal  and  victorious,  fucceeded  his  father,  Charles  Doras, 
in  1386.  He  was  before  count  of  Provence  and  king  of 
Hungary.  He  obtained  the  latter  cro.vn  in  1403,  during 
the  imprifonment  of  Sigifnmnd,  who  compelled  him  to  re- 
turn to  Italy.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  oppofed 
by  Lewis  II.  duke  of  Anjou,  which  occafioncd  fome  bloody 
war3.  The  pope  at  firft  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Lewis,  but 
afterwards  took  the  part  of  Ladiflaus,  who,  however, 
marched  againft  Rome,  and  having  taken  it,  turned  his 
arms  on  the  Florentines,  whom  he  compelled  to  fue  for 
peace  in  1413.  He  died  in  1414,  aged  38,  being  poifoned, 
as  it  was  reported,  by  his  ir.iftrels,  who  had  been  imbed  to 
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perpetrate  the  bloody  deed  by  the  Florentines.  Univer. 
Hift.  Tablettes  ChronologTques,  par  Du  Frefnoy. 

LADIZIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  pa- 
latinate of  Braclaw  ; 14  miles  S.  of  Braclaw'. 

LADLE  of  a Gun,  the  inftrument  wherewith  the  powder 
is  put  into  the  piece. 

It  is  made  of  a plate  of  copper  bowed  in  Form  of  a half- 
cylinder, rounded  at  one  end,  the  other  being  fixed  upon  a 
long  ftaff : this  filled  with  powder,  the  gunner  carries,  with 
his  left  hand  under  the  end  of  it,  to  keep  the  powder  from 
falling  out,  till  he  enters  it  in  the  muzzle  of  the  piece; 
when  he  has  carried  the  powder  home  to  the  charged  cy- 
linder, lie  turns  the  ladle,  that  the  powder  may  fall  out,  and 
withdraws  it. 

Ladles  are  fitted  to  the  bore  of  each  gun,  and  hold  pow- 
der fufficient  for  the  charge. 

Small  ladles,  with  fliort  handles  of  wood,  are  alfo  ufed  in 
filling  the  fuzes  of  fliells,  or  any  other  compofition  for  filling 
the  cafes  of  rockets,  &c. 

L.at>lk- Boards,  thofe  boards  difpofed  on  the  circum- 
ference of  the  water-wheels  of  over-fliot  mills;  forming  hol- 
lows, or  receptacles,  not  unlike  ladles,  to  receive  the  water 
that  falls  upon  the  wheel.  See  Water- Wheel. 

LADOCO,  Los  Codas  re,  in  Geography,  mountains, 
which  commence  in  Portugal,  and  are  continued  into  Spain, 
fepaiating  Galicia  from  the  Aflurias. 

LADODA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  fubah  of 
Agimere  ; 20  miles  S.E.  of  Roopnagur. 

LADOGA,  Nov,  a town  of  Ruflia,  on  the  fouth  coaft 
of  the  lake  Ladoga  ; 56  miles  E.  of  Peterfburg  N.  lat. 
6cr  2'.  E.  long.  21  44'. 

Ladoga,  or  Ladoz/hoi,  Late,  lies  in  the  government  of 
Vyborg,  between  the  gulf  of  Finland  and  the  lake  of  Onega  ; 
its  fouth-weft  extremity  lying  about  30  miles  eafl  from  Pe- 
terfburg.  In  ancient  times  it  is  Paid  to  have  been  called 
Ncbo.  Being  in  length  175,  and  in  breadth  105  verfts,  it 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  largell  lakes  in  Europe.  It  pro- 
duces a great  number  of  feais.  On  account  of  the  perilous 
ftorms  to  which  it  is  liable,  and  the  feveral  far.d-banks  that 
are  ever  fhiftirg  their  pofition,  Peter  the  Great,  in  1718, 
caufed  the  famous  Ladoga  canal  to  be  dug  along  its  fhore, 
from  the  Volkhof  into  the  Neva.  It  was  begun  by  order 
of  Peter,  and  finifhed  under  the  reign  of  the  empreis  Anne. 
This  canal  is  104  verfts  long,  10  lajenes  broad,  i£  fajene 
deep,  and  has  25  fluices.  By  the  Neva  the  Ladoga  is  con- 
nected with  the  Baltic  ; by  the  Svir,  with  the  Onega  ; and 
by  the  Volkhof,  with  the  Ilmen.  Into  the  canal  flow  the 
rivers  Lipke,  Nnfia,  Sheldika,  Lava,  and  Kabona  ; into 
the  lake  the  rivers  Pafha,  Sias,  Oiat,  &c.  ; whereas  the 
Neva  alone  runs  out  of  it.  Both  ftiores  of  the  lake  belong 
to  Ruflia,  which  have  every  where  a flat  coaft  and  a fandy 
beach.  On  this  fliore  it  has  alfo  a few  low  fifhery  iflands, 
and  a fandy  bottom.  That  part  of  the  northern  fide  which 
lies  in  the  government  of  Olonetz  lias  marble  on  its  c all, 
whence  fome  of  thefe  beautiful  kinds  of  Finnifh  marble  are 
brought  to  St.  Peterfburg.  As  the  bed  of  this  lake,  for  a 
great  extent,  is  in  the  lowed  part  of  the  country,  it  receives, 
be  Tides  the  above-mentioned  rivers,  the  waters  that  come 
from  the  Alum  hills  ; all  of  which  have  no  other  outlet  than 
the  Neva.  Tooke’s  Ruff.  Emp.  vo!.  i. 

LADONIS,  in  the  Materia  Medic  a of  the  Jlncicnts,  a 
name  given  by  fome  to  the  laurus  or  bay-tr?e.  We  find 
the  word  in  a compofition  preferibed  in  Galen,  from  the 
works  of  fome  of  the  empirics  of  his  time  ; but  it  never  was 
uied  by  the  more  regular  authors. 

LA  DOS,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  ip  the  Eaft  Indian 
fca.  N.  lat.  6°  11 . E.  long.  99’  40'. 

LADRE, 
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LADRE,  in  the  Manege,  denotes  dull.  See  HoRSfi. 

LAD  RONES,  Marian,  or  Mary- Anne,  Ij lands , in 
Geography , a group  of  iflands  in  the  North  Pacific  ocean, 
forming  a chain  of  200  leagues,  and’occupying  a fpace  of 
about  430  miles  in  extent.  Magellan,  whs  dilcovered  this 
archipelago  in  1521,  iinpofed  on  them  the  name  of  Ladrones, 
( Thieves  or  Robbers , ) becaufe  the  natives,  like  thofe  of  many 
other  iflands,  who  had  no  idea  of  the  axclulive  right  -of  pro- 
perty, manifefted  a difpofition  to  pilfer,  and  a confiderable 
degree  of  addrefs  in  the  execution  of  their  dctigns.  Thefe 
iflands  were  alfo  called  “ Idas  de  las  Velas,”  from  the  great 
number  of  failing  craft  which  came  from  thefe  iflands  to  meet 
(hips,  when  they  prefemed  themfelves  there  for  the  purpofe 
of  anchoring.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  in 
the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  thefe  iflands  were  called 
the  “ Marians,”  in  honour  of  Mary-Anne,  the  queen  of 
Philip.  In  1564  or  1565,  Andreas  Miguel  Lopes  Legafpi 
took  pofleflion  of  them  in  the  name  of  the  crown  of  Spain  ; 
but  he  negledted  them  as  unworthy  of  his  attention,  and 
purfucd  his  voyage  to  the  Philippines.  The  iflands  of  La- 
tlroncs  were  forgotten  till  the  zeal  of  a celebrated  Jefuit, 
Santevores,  interefled  the  devotion  of  queen  Mary-Anne  of 
Aultria,  regent  during  the  minority ‘of  her  Ion  Charles  II., 
and  excited  her  to  caufe  the  gofpel  to  be  carried  into  thefe 
iflands,  which  Magellan  had  found  means  to  annex  to  the 
poffeflions  of  Spain,  by  difeovering  a new  route,  that 
eluded  the  ridiculous  line  of  demarcation  eftablilhed  by  the 
fee  of  Rome,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power.  In  16R8,  the 
Spaniards  prefented  themfelves  at  the  Mary-Anne  iflands, 
with  the  crols  in  one  hand  and  the  fword  in  the  other ; and 
with  thefe  two  weapons,  which  lent  one  another  mutual  aid, 
their  pretended  right  to  the  polTefiion  of  thefe  iflands  could 
not  fail  to  be  acknowledged.  They  had  no  difficulty  in 
making  themfelves  mailers  of  Guahan  or  Guahara  (now 
called  Guam),  the  principal  of  thefe  iflands,  and  the  mo  ft 
fouthern  of  the  Archipelago  ; and  by  degrees  they  fubdued 
all  the  others.  Pigafetta,  who  accompanied  Magellan,  de- 
feribes  the  people  of  thefe  iflands  as  naked,  their  hair  and 
beards  long,  tall,  and  well-proportioned,  with  an  olive  com- 
plexion. They  coloured  their  teeth  black,  like  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Pelew  iflands  ; and  in  their  manners  and  cuf- 
toms  they  referobled  one  another.  Till  the  arrival  of  tiie 
Spaniards,  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  conlidered  them- 
felves as  the  only  men  in  the  world,  being  affured  that  the 
firfl  man  was  made  of  a piece  of  rock  taken  from  Funa,  a 
little  ifland  near  Guam  ; but,  according  to  others,  he  was 
made  of  earth  in  the  latter  ifland.  When  they  were  vifited 
by  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch,  they  inferred  that  thefe  ftran- 
gers  were  brethren,  who  had  loil  the  primitive  Guamefe 
language.  In  colour,  fpeech,  manners,  and  government, 
they  much  refemble  the  Tagals,  or  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines, before  the  Spanifh  conqucft.  They  were  then  very 
populous ; Guam,  which  is  40  leagues  in  circuit,  having 
30,000  inhabitants.  The  women  employed  themfelves  in 
dyeing  their  teeth  black,  and  their  hair  white.  The  nobles 
were  treated  with  great  refpedt,  and  thought  it  criminal  to 
connedl  themfelves  in  marriage  with  a common  girl ; never- 
thelefs,  the  people  were  not  enflaved,  or  even  fubje&s, 
though  they  treated  their  nobles  with  great  reverence. 

Their  houfes  were  divided  into  four  apartments,  feparated 
by  palm-leaves.  In  their  abfolute  independency  each  man 
avenged  his  own  quarrel  ; but  though  wars  were  frequent, 
they  were  not  fanguinary  ; the  lofs  of  a man  or  two  deciding 
the  battle.  Their  magicians  invoke  the  anitis,  or  the  dead, 
whofe  fkulls  were  preferred  in  the  houfe  ; and  they  manifell 
an  anxiety  left  the  anitis,  or  ghoft,  fhould  dillurb  their  fifh- 
ing,  or  nocturnal  repofe.  Although  Guam  is  the  largeft  of 
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thefe  iflands,  Tinian  has  attradled!  the  greateft  degree  of  at- 
tention in  confequence  of  the  romantic  defeription  given  of 
it  in  Anfon’s  voyage.  (See  Guam  and  Tinian.)  The 
number  of  thefe  iflands  has  been  differently  Hated  from  9 
to  16  ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  above  three  or  four  are 
inhabited.  Their  failing  veffels,  called  proas,  evince  con- 
fiderable (kill  in  naval  architedlure.  For  an  account  of 
them,  fee  the  article  Boat.  La  Peroufe  leads  us  to  con- 
clude that  thefe  iflands  are  volcanic  ; but  their  natural  hif- 
tory  is  little  known.  They  cultivate  various  feeds  and 
fruit,  and  particularly  the  bread-fruit.  For  their  produc- 
tions of  this  kind,  fee  Tinian.  In  fir  George  Staunton's 
account  of  the  embafly  to  China,  we  have  fome  information 
of  a recent  and  authentic  kind  with  refpedt  to  thefe 
iflands.  The  grand  .Ladrone  he  reprefents  as  a high-peaked 
ifland  ; and  he  mentions  another  near  it,  whofe  fummit  is 
fomewhat  lower  and  more  level.  The  latitude  of  the  grand 
Ladrone  appeared  to  be  210  521  N.,  and  the  longitude  1 130 
36'  E.  of  Greenwich.  The  latitude  of  another  ifland,  called 
Choohtchro  was  21°  55' N.,  and  its  longitude  1130  44'  E. 
The  obfervations  from  which  thefe  latitudes  and  longitudes 
are  deduced  were  carefully  made,  and  therefore  they  may 
be  deemed  corredt  ; though  they  differ  from  thofe  Hated  br- 
other geographers.  The  margins,  or  rocks,  of  the  Ladrone 
iflands  next  the  fea  are  of  a black,  or  dark  brown  colour, 
owing  to  the  aftion  of  the  falt-water  ; and  the  fpray  and 
da  filing  of  the  waves  have  corroded  their  furface,  fo  as  to 
give  them  a honey-comb  appearance.  Some  fprings  are 
found  on  thefe  iflands  ; and  the  water  is  neither  brackifli 
nor  chalybeate,  nor  in  any  refpedl  mineral  in  its  tafte.  The 
loll  upon  the  furface  appears  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with 
the  component  parts  of  the  rocks  below,  and,  indeed,  is 
merely  the  upper  layer  of  the  rock,  decompofed  and  pulve- 
rized by  the  joint  adlion  of  the  fun  and  rain  in  a fucceflion 
of  ages.  The  rock  confifts  of  a mixture  of  clay,  calx  of 
iron  in  a fmall  proportion,  and  a great  deal  of  filiceous  earth 
and  mica.  The  fea  all  round  is  of  a dirty-yellowifh  muddy 
colour,  and  of  no  great  depth.  The  bottom  is  mud  and 
clay. 

The  Ladrones,  and  clufters  of  iflands  between  them  and 
the  fouthern  extremity  of  China,  are  fo  near  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  main  land,  and  are  alfo  fo  broken,  as  well  as  fo 
irregular  in  their  form  and  polition,  as  to  appear  like  frag- 
ments, disjointed  from  the  cor-C'ent,  and  from  each  other, 
at  remote  periods,  by  the  fuccemve  violence  of  mighty  tor- 
rents, or  in  fome  hidden  convulfions  of  nature.  Thefe 
fragments  have  now  a very  barren  and  unpromifing  afpefr. 

In  particular  fpots,  however,  there  are  fome  fcattered  patches 
of  pleafing  verdure  j but,  in  general,  little  better  than  naked 
rocks  appear  ; and  fcareely  ever  a tree  or  flirub  is  vifible 
among  them.  Thefe  iflands  ferve  chiefly  as  retreats  for 
pirates,  and  for  the  temporary  abode  of  fifhermen.  To  the 
north  of  the  Ladrones  are  many  fmall  iflands,  extending  to 
Todos  los  Santos,  N.  lat.  30  ; thofe  further  to  the  N. 
belonging  to  Japan.  This  group  may  either  be  arranged, 
fays  Pinkerton,  among  the  Ladrones,  or  might,  perhaps, 
admit  of  a diflinft  appellation.  For  a more  ample  account 
of  the  Ladrones,  we  refer  to  the  Supplement  of  De  Broffes, 
vol.  ii.  p.  492,  and  to  the  article  Tinian. 

Ladrones,  three  fmall  iflands  it  the  Pacific  ocean,  on 
the  coaft  of  Veragua  ; 8 miles  S.E,  of  Cape  Boruca.  N. 
lat.  8J  20'.  W.  long.  S33  16'. 

LADROON,  a river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the  In- 
dian fea,  S.  lat.  23'  36'. 

LADVOCAT,  John  Baptist,  in  Biography,  a man  of 
letters  in  France,  was  born  in  1709.  He  was,  at  the  ufnal 
age,  admitted  a member  of  the  fociety  of  Jefuits,  ar.d  for 
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feme  time  occupied  the  cure  of  Domremi,  the  birth-place  of 
the  celebrated  Joan  of  Arc  ; but  in  1740  he  was  appointed 
royal  profeffor  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  two  years  after  he 
>Vas  elected  librarian.  The  good  duke  of  Orleans  having 
Jounded  a Hebrew  profefforlhip  in  the  Sorbonne,  Ladvocat 
was  appointed,  in  1751,  to  fill  that  office,  which  he  kept 
till  his  death,  in  the  year  1765.  His  works  are  “ A Geo- 
graphical  Dictionary  “ An  Hiftorical  Dictionary 
*‘  A Hebrew  Grammar,”  and  feveral  theological  traCts. 
He  is  reprefented  as  remarkably  mild,  humane,  and  undif- 
guifed  in  his  manners. 

Ladvocat,  Lewis  Francis,  a philofophical  writer,  and 
dean  of  the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in 
1737,  in  the  ninety-firll  year  of  his  age.  ,AS  an  author,  his 
principal  work  is  entitled  “ Entretiens  fur  tin  nouveau  Syf- 
teme  de  Morale  et  de  Phyfique,”  which  abounds  in  folid  re- 
flections, and  well  digelted  reafonings.  Some  objections  being 
made  to  the  prln.iples  contained  in  thefe  converfations, 
Ladvocat,  in  1728,  replied  by  publifhing  “ A new  Syltem 
of  Philofophy  founded  on  the  indifputable  Nature  of  Things, 
compared  with  the  Opinions  of  the  ancient  Philofophers 
..relating  to  the  fil'd  Principles  of  Nature,  &c. to  which 
is  added  a treatife  on  the  nature  of  the  foul,  and  the  exig- 
ence of  God.  Ladvocat  was  an  able  magiftrate,  and  a good 
man.  Moreri. 

LADY,  in  Geography , a town  of  Raffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Smolenfko,  and  before  the  late  difmemberment  of 
Poland,  a Ruffian  frontier  town. 

Lady’s  Ifland,  an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  coall 
of  8.  Carolina,  in  America,  between  Port  Royal  ifland  and 
Sr.  Helena.  N.  Lit . 42^  30'.  W.  long.  80  32'. 

Lady’s  Bed-Straw,  or  Cheefs- Rennet,  in  Botany  and  the 
Materia  Medica.  See  Galium. 

. Lady's  Bower.  See  Clematis. 

1~,AT>Y-Bird,  iu  Zoology.  Sec  HEMisniiERiA,  and  Sca- 
lt  ABACUS. 

Lady- Chape],  a name  invented  by  modern  architects  and 
vhttiofi  to  fignify  the  chapel  which  is  generally  found  in  our 
ancient  cathedrals  behind  the  ikreen  of  the  high  altar.  It 
is  fo  denominated  from  its  being  generally  dedicated  to  the 
bleffed  Virgin  Mary,  called  Our  Lady. 

Lady’s  Comb,  in  Botany.  See  Siiepiiehd’s  Needle. 

Lady’s  Cujhion.  See  Saxifrage. 

Lady-ZL/,  in  Law,  tid  1 25th  of  March,  being  the 
Annunciation  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 

Lady’s  Finger,  in  Botany.  See  Anthyllis. 

Lady’s  Mantle.  See  Alchemilla. 

Lady’s  Seal.  -See  Tamus. 

Lady’s  Slipper.  See  Cyerieediujm. 

Lady’s  Smock,  the  common  name  of  a perennial  weed 
often  met  with  in  pafture  grounds.  The  ftalk  is  upright, 
found,  and  frnooth,  the  leaves  are  winged,  with  the  lobes 
of  the  lower  ones  roundifh,  and  thofe  on  the  flalk  oblong. 
The  flowers  are  large,  handfome,  and  white,  or  purplifh, 
confifting  of  four  obtufe  veined  petals.  The  feeds  are  con- 
tained in  ereCt  compreffed  pods,  about  an  inch  in  length, 
divided  into  two  cells,  which,  when  ripe,  burfl  with  a touch, 
and  throw  out  their  feed  to  a confidcrable  didance.  It  has 
fometimes  the  vulgar  names  of  cuckow-flower,  Canterbury- 
bells,  &c. 

Lady’s  Traces.  See  Twyblade. 

Lady  of  the  Tb'jlle.  See  Thistle. 

Lady,  Bn fentution  of  our.  See  Presentation. 

LADY  KIRK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of 
llonaldfha.  N.  lat.  78  38'.  W.  long.  2 49'. 

LcELIUvS,  Caius,  ill  Biography,  a noble  Roman,  the 
particular  friend  of  the  fird  Scipio  Africanus,  accompanied 
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that  commander  to  Spain,  and  was  inflrumental  in  the  cap- 
ture of  New  Carthage.  When  Spain  was  reduced  under 
the  Roman  power,  Ltelius  was  fent  by  Scipio  to  treat  with 
Syphax,  and  after  this  he  was  employed  to  ravage  the  coaft 
of  Africa.  In  conjunction  with  Mafiinifla,  he  defeated 
Syphax,  and  brought  him  prifoner  to  Rome.  He  com- 
manded the  Italian  horfe  at  tho  battle  of  Zama,  and  had  a 
confiderable  {hare  in  the  fuccefs  of  the  day.  He  was  made 
conful  in  the  year  190  B.  C. 

L ;el  1 Us,  Caius,  furnamed  Sapiens,  fuppofed  to  liave  been 
the  ion  of  the  preceding,  was  equally  dillinguifhed  witli  the 
former  by  his  fricndfhip  with  the  fecond  Scipio  Africanus,  fo 
that  Cicero  reprefents  him  in  his  treatife  “ De  Amicitia,”  as 
explaining  the  real  nature  of  friendfliip  with  its  attendant  plea- 
fures.  In  this  work,  which  is  known  to  every  well  educated 
youth,  Lielius  appears  as  the  chief  fpeakcr.  He  was  ar> 
eminent  orator,  and  a fuccefsful  cultivator  of  polite  literature. 
He  was  fignalized  by  his  prowefs  in  the  war  with  Spain, 
but  is  chiefly  celebrated  by  the  civil  honours  to  which  lie 
attained.  His  oratory  f$  deferibed  as  of  the  mild  and  ele- 
gant kind.  He  was  a member  of  the  college  of  augurs, 
and  pronounced  one  of  the  mod  famous  orations  in  that 
capacity.  He  was  conful  in  the  year  B.  C.  140.  When 
his  friend  Scipio  quitted  all  concern  in  public  affairs,  Lachus 
accompanied  him  to  his  country  retreat,  preferring  the 
pleafurcs  of  retirement  and  friendfhip  to  the  honours  of  the 
world.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  a fhare  in  the  compofition, 
or,  at  leaf!,  in  the  correction,  of  Terence’s  comedies.  His 
modefly,  humanity,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  patronized 
literature  and  learned  men,  are  as  illullrious  as  the  greatnefs 
of  hio  mind,  and  the  integrity  which  he  diiplayed  as  a ftatef- 
man.  Univer.  Hifl. 

LfiENA,  among  the  Ancients , a thick,  fhaggy,  upper 
garment.  Sec  ClILiENA. 

LAER,  Peter  Van,  in  Biography,  a landfcnpe,  cattle, 
and  converfation  painter,  known  in  Italy  by  the  name  of 
Bamboccio,  from  the  nature  of  the  fubjedts  he  frequently 
painted  during  a long  refidence  at  Rome,  fuch  as  vintage- 
revels,  drolleries,  quarrels,  mummeries,  &c.  which  are 
termed  by  the  Italians  Bambocciate.  He  was  a native  of 
Laeren,  near  Narden,  was  born  in  1613,  and  being  endowed' 
with  excellent  faculties  of  perception  and  imitation,  he 
pradtifed  the  art  he  adopted  with  very  great  fuccefs.  Elis 
hand  and  his  imagination  were  equally  rapid  ; and  fo  readily 
would  the  former  execute  the  dictates  of  the  latter,  that  he 
rarely  found  it  neceflary  to  make  previous  dudies  for  his 
piftures  ; but  fketching  flightly  the  fubjedt  on  his  canvas, 
lie  finifhed  the  work  without  more  delay.  He  had  the  great 
advantage  of  pofleffing  an  excellent  memory,  and  if  he  con- 
fidered  any  objedt  with  an  intention  to  infert  it  in  a picture, 
it  became  lo  imprinted  in  his  mind,  that  he  cou’d  reprefent 
it  with  great  truth  without  its  being  placed  again  before  his 
eyes. 

His  pidtures  are  of  a {mail  fize,  but  very  pleafingly  exe- 
cuted, with  an  excellent  tone  of  colour. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  feverely  tormented 
with  an  adhma,  of  which  (not  being  endued  with  patience 
enough  to  bear  its  miferies  tranquilly),  he  contrived  to  rid 
himfilf  by  drowning,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 

LAERTA,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  by  authors 
to  a fpeciesof  vefpa  or  wafp,  whole  fling  is  find  to  be  fatal  r 
but  this  is  an  erroneous  opinion.  This  wafp  is  larger  and 
longer  bodied  than  the  common  kind,  but  fmaller  than 
the  hornet.  It  feems  of  a very  irritable  difpofition,  attack- 
ing animals  of  any  kind  that  come  in  its  way. 

LAET,  John  de,  in  Biography,  director  of  the  Eaft 
India  company,  was  born  at  Antwerp,  where  he  died  in 

1649. 
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1649.  He  tt’as  a grcat  proficient  in  the  langbages,  afid 
compofed  credited  feveral  works  relating  to  geography  and 
civil  hillory,  as  “ Novus  Orbis  “ Hiitoria  Naturalis 
Brafiliae “ De  rcgis  Hilpanise  Regnis  et  Opibus 
“ Refpublica  Belgarum  “ Gallia  “ Turcici  imperii 
Status.  “ Perfix  imperii  Status.”  Thefe  works  are  Rill 
in  confiderab'e  repute,  as  well  on  account  of  the  hiftorical 
and  geographical  information  which  they  contain,  as  on 
account  of  the  great  beauty  of  the  E zevir  types.  They 
are  known  generally  under  the  name  of  the  Reipublicte. 
East  gave  a new  edition  ot  the  works  of  Vitruvius,  enriched 
wi*h  notes  of  various  critics.  Laet’s  account  of  America, 
which  is  found  in  his  “ Novus  Orbis,-’  involved  the  author 
in  a controverfy  with  Grotius  refpcdling  the  origin  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  has  been  much  ufed  by  more  modern  geo- 
graphers 

LAETIA,  in  Botany , named  by  Loefling,  in  memory  of 
John  de  Laet  of  Antwerp,  who  pubhflied  a Latin  hillory  of 
America  in  folio,  in  1635,  dedicated  to  king  Charles  I.  of 
England.  Haller  fpeaks  with  refpetl  of  his  botanical  re- 
marks, as  throwing  light  upon  the  plants  of  Marcgrave,  and 
tending  to  reconcile  his  deicriptions  with  thofe  of  Cluiius 
and  the  Spanifh  botaniRs. — Linn.  Gen.  267.  Schreb.  355. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  1163.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  3. 
Juir.  293.  (Guidonia  ; Browne  Jam.  249.  Linn,  in  Loefl. 
It.  190.  Thamnia  ; Browne  Jam.  24J.) — Clafs  and  order, 
Polyandria  Alonogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  1 iliacea,  .lull'. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  five  oblong,  concave, 
reflexed,  coloured,  withering  leaves.  Cor.  either  wanting, 
or  of  live  petals.  Stain.  Filaments  numerous,  capillary, 
rather  fhorter  than  the  calyx  ; anthers  roundifh.  Pijl.  Ger- 
mcn  fuperior,  oblong ; Ryle  thread-fhaped;  longer  than  the 
itamens  ; Rigrr.a  capitate,  deprefl'cd.  Peric.  Caplule  roundiRi 
with  three  or  four  angles  and  as  many  furrows,  flelhy,  of 
one  cell  and  three  or  four  valves  finally  recurved.  Seeds  nu- 
merous, angular,  each  clothed  with  a pulpy  tunic. 

E1T.  Ch.  Corolla  of  five  petals,  or  wanting.  Calyx  in- 
ferior, of  five  leaves.  Capfule  flefhy,  of  one  cell,  and  three 
or  four  valves.  Seeds  numerous,  with  a pulpy  tunic. 

Obf.  We  have  endeavoured  to  profit  by  the  obfervations 
of  Swartz,  compared  with  thofe  of  Browne  and  Loefling,  in 
order  to  give  a juft  idea  of  the  fruit,  of  which  we  regret 
having  never  examined  any  fpecimen.  Neither  is  any  fuffi- 
cient  reprefentation  of  it  extant. 

1.  L.  apdala.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  733.  Jacq.  Amer.  167. 
t.  108.  Swartz.  Obf.  219.  Loefl.  It.  iyo  n.  65.  — Petals 
rone.  Stalks  axillary,  three-flowered.  Leaves  elliptic-ob- 
long, obtufe,  minutely  ferrated,  fmooth  and  fhining. — 
Gathered  by  Jacq  in  in  woods  at  Carthagena,  South  Ame- 
rica, flowering  in  April  and  May,  bearing  fruit  in  AugCift. 
A tree  20  feet  high,  throwing  out  fpreading  branches  from 
the  very  bottom  of  its  trunk.  Leaves  about  the  ends  of  the 
fhort  alternate  tapering  lateral  (hoots,  ilalked,  above  an  inch 
in  length,  elliptic-oblong,  or  obovate,  obtufe,  fmooth  and 
fliining,  very  minutely  ferrated.  Flowers  white,  compared 
by  Jaequin  to  thofe  of  Hawthorn,  both  in  appearance  and 
Rent,  (landing  moftly  three  together,  on  folitary  axillary 
flalks,  not  half  fo  long  as  the  leaves.  Fruit,  according  to 
Jaequin,  ovate  with  three  blunt  angles,  the  fize  of  an  olive, 
generally  found  more  or  lefs  eaten  by  birds  or  infedts,  but  he 
Teems  to  fpeak  of  it  as  fmooth  ; Loefling  deferibes  it  as  yel* 
low  and  downy,  nearly  globofe,  with  four  obfeure  angles  and 
as  many  furrows.  We  are  unable  to  determine  whether 
thefe  writers  both  fpeak  of  the  fame  fpecies,  though  fuch  is 
the  general  opinion.  Loefling  found  his  near  Comana. — 
Lamarck  fufpe&s  the  L.  apdala  to  belong  to  the  Ludia  of 
Cummcrfon.  Sec  Ludia. 
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2.  L.  Guidonia.  Swartz.  Prodr.  83.  (Guidonia  f 
Browne  Jam.  249.  t.  29.  f.  4?) — “ Petals  none.  Stalks 
terminal,  fingle-flowered.  Leaves  oblong,  pointed,  ferrated 
and  downy.” — Native  of  Jamaica.  Swartz.  Browne  calls 
his  plant  Rod-wood,  and  fays  it  “ grows  to  a confiderable 
fize,  being  efteemed  a fine  timber,  and  much  ufed  in  all 
forts  of  buildings.  The  lines  between  the  valves  of  the  fruit 
are  of  a beautiful  red,  as  well  as  the  p/acenta.”  We  know 
not  why  Swartz  quotes  him  with  a mark  of  doubt,  nor  have 
we  ever  feen  any  fpecimen  of  this  fpecies  from  either  of  thefe 
botanifts. 

3.  L.  Thamnia.  Swartz.  Prodr.  83.  FI.  Ind.  Occ. 
v.  2.  930.  (Thamnia;  Browne  Jam.  245.) — Petals  none. 
Stalks  axillary,  forked,  many-flowered.  .Leaves  elliptic-ob- 
long, fomewhat  crenate,  fmooth  and  fliining. — Native-  of 
Jamaica.  Browne  gathered  it  on  the  red  lulls  above  the 
Angels,  but  fays  it  is  not  common.  His  own  fpecimen  is- 
before  us.  Tins  is  a Jhrub,  fix  feet  high,  with  roundifli, 
fmooth,  (lightly  zigzag  branches,  whofe  young  ends  are  com- 
preffed  and  coloured.  0 Leaves  alternate,  on  round  fmooth 
(talks  half  an  inch  long,  elliptic-oblong,  with  a blunt  point, 
fmooth  and  fhining,  (lightly  crenate,  two  or  three  inches  in- 
length,  marked  with  pellucid  dots  readily  feen  when  the 
leaf  is  held  againft  the  light.  Flowcr-Jlalhs  from  the  young; 
flioots,  axillary,  much  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  forked  and 
as  it  were  jointed,  minutely  downy,  as  are  the  calyx-leaves 
The  jlowers  are  not  numerous,  larger  than  the  common 
Myrtle,  the  two  outer  leaves  of  the  calyx  purplifti,  inner 
white,  all  reflexed.  Stamens  downy.  Anthers  yellow. 
Fruit  with  four,  rarely  five,  angles,  and  as  many  valves, 
which  are  revolute  when  ripe.  Seeds  numerous,  with  a pur- 
plifh  tunic.  Swartz  found  this  plant  on  the  iouth  coail  of 
Jamaica,  in  bufhy  chalky  fpots,  flowering  in  the  fpring. 
We  have  borrowed  moll  of  his  defeription,  comparing  it 
with  Browne’s  fpecimen. 

4.  L.  completa.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  733.  Jacq.  Amer.  167. 
t.  183.  f.  60.  Lamarck.  Di6t.  v.  3.  374. — Petals  five. 
Stalks  many-flowered,  axillary.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  finely 
ferrated,  rugofe,  fmooth. — This  was  gathered  in  woods  at 
Carthagena  by  Jaequin,  from  whofe  book  alone  we  have  any 
knowledge  of  it.  The  jltm  is  fhrubby,  branched,  nine  feet’ 
high.  Leaves  about  three  inches  long,  of  a broad  ovate 
fomewhat  oblique  figure,  rugofe,  veiny,  finely  but  fharply 
ferrated,  fmooth,  (lalked.  Common  jlower-jlalhs  downy. 
Fruit  yellowifh  red,  often  fiightiy  triangular,  ripening  in 
Auguft  and  September.  The  flowering  feafon  -is  June. 
The  petals  are  as  long  as  the  calyx,  but  nothing!  is  faid  of  their 
colour,  Jaequin  having  feen  them  in  a faded  Rate  only.  • 

Not  one  of  this  genus  is  known  in  -the  gardens  of  Europe, 
nor  have  any  dried  fpecimeus,  except  the  above-mentioned, 
fallen  in  our  way. 

LAEUANGER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway,  in 
the  diocefe  of  Urontbeim  ; .46  miles  E*N.E.  of  Drontheim. 

L7EVIUS,  in  Biography,  a Latin  poet,  who  probably 
flounRicd  about  the  time  of  Cicero.  He  wrote  a poem  en- 
titled “ Erotopagnia,”  or  “ I.ove  games,”  which  is  quoted 
by  A ulus  Gellius,  and  Apuleius.  He  compofed  alfo  a poem 
entitled  “ The  Centaurs,”,  which  is  quoted  by  Fellu3  under 
the  tide  of  Petrarum. 

LA  FERE,  in  Geography • See  La  Fere. 

LAFITAU,  Joseph  Francis,  in  Biography,  born  at 
Rourdeaux,  entered  the  fociety  of  Jefuits,  and  became  a 
miflionary  among  the  uncultivated  nations  of  North  Ame- 
rica. On  his  return  home  he  wrote  a work  entitled  “ Les 
Mocurs  des  Sauvages  Americains  compares  aux  Mocurs  des 
premiers  terns,”  in  two  volumes  4to. : “ A Hillory  of  the 
difeoveries  of  the  Portugucle  in  the  New  World,”  in  two 

vols. 
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vols.  4-to.  which  maintains  a high  reputation.  He  died  about 
the  year  1 740. 

Lafitau,  Peter  Francis,  brother  of  the  above,  was  a 
native  of  Bourdeaux,  and  became  diftinguifhed  as  a preacher 
among  the  Jefuits.  Being  fent  to  Rome  on  various  negocia- 
tions  he  became  a great  favourite  with  pope  Clement  IX. 
who  promoted  him  to  the  bifhopric  of  Silteron  in  Provence. 
He  died  in  the  year  1 764,  at  the  age  of  feventy-nine.  He 
was  author  of  the  “ Hiltory  of  the  Conilitution  Unigenitus,” 
two  vols.  iamo.  ; “ Hillory  of  Clement  IX.,”  in  two  vo- 
lumes, and  “Sermons,”  in  four  volumes,  beiides  feveral  de- 
votional and  practical  treatifes. 

LA  FORCE,  in  Geography.  See  La  Force. 

LAFORDSWICK,  (Saxon , hlaj'ord,  i.  e.  dominus,  and 
fwic,  proditio,  injidelitas  erga  dominum,)  the  betraying  of  a lord 
or  mailer.  This  word  is  found  in  king  Canute’s  laws, 
c.  61.  and  in  the  laws  of  king  Henry  I. 

LA  FRESNAYE,  in  Geography.  See  La  Fresnaye. 

LAFVENSARI,  a finall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Finland. 
N.  lat.  59' 57'.  E.  long.  453  32'. 

LAGA,  in  Antiquity,  denotes  lex  or  law:  whence  are 
deduced  Saxon-lage,  Dane-lage,  &c. 

Laga,  in  Geography , a river  of  Sweden,  which  runs  into 
the  North  fea  ; four  miles  W.  of  Laholm. 

LAGAMAN,  a town  of  Candahar  ; 60  miles  N.E.  of 
Cabnl. 

LAGAN,  or  Lagon,  in  our  Ancient  Sea  Laws,  (hip- 
wrecked  goods,  left  by  the  fea,  lying  on  the  fand,  either 
aihore,  or  out  at  fea. 

The  word  feems  formed  from  the  Saxon  legan,  or  lugan, 
jacere,  to  lie.  Though  others  deduce  it  from  the  Latin  ligare, 
to  bind ; and  fuppofeit  to  denote  goods  tied  together  with  a 
buoy,  or  the  like,  to  hinder  their  finking  to  the  bottom, 
that  they  may  be  found  again. 

Lagan  is  ufually  joined  with  jetfon  and  Jlotfon  ; which  fee. 

Lagan,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Ireland,  which  rifes 
in  the  Sliebh-droob  mountains,  in  the  centre  of  the  county 
of  Down,  and  making  a fweep  to  the  weft  by  Dromore,  be- 
comes the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Down  and  An- 
trim, from  the  neighbourhood  of  Moira  until  it  flows  a little 
below  Belfail  into  that  large  eftuary  called  Belfait  Lough. 
There  are  many  villages,  befides  the  confiderable  towns  of 
Liiburne  and  Belfaft,  on  this  river,  and  its  banks  are  adorned 
with  numerous  bleach  greens.  Great  exertions  have  been 
ufed  to  improve  the  navigation  of  this  river,  and  a canal 
joins  it  to  Lough  Neagh. 

LAGANUM,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  the  name  of  a genus 
of  the  echini  marini,  of  the  general  clafs  of  the  placentae.  The 
charafters  of  the  lagana  are,  that  they  have  their  mouth  in 
the  centre  of  the  bafe,  and  their  aperture  for  the  anus  in  its 
third  region  ; that  their  fuperficies  is  whole,  and  their  edges 
waved.  Of  this  genus  there  are  five  known  fpecies. 

LAGA  RES,  m Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Beira  ; 14  miles  S.S.W.  of  Vifeu. 

LAGAU,  a town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  New  Mark; 
23  miles  S.E.  of  Cuftrin.  E.  lat.  52 J 38'*  E.  long. 

26'. 

LAGEMAN,  ( Lagammannus ) homo  habeas  legem,  or 
homo  legalis  feu  legitimus  ; fuch  as  we  call  now  good  men  of 
the  jury.  The  word  is  frequently  ufed  in  Domefday,  and 
the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confeifor,  cap.  38. 

LA  GEN,  Lagena,  in  ancient  time,  was  a meafure  bf  wine, 
containing  fix  fextarii : whence  probably  is  derived  our  fla- 
gon.  The  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  has  the  privilege  to  take 
unam  lagenam  vini  ante  malum  et  retro,  of  all  wine  (hips  that 
come  up  the  Thames ; and  fir  Peter  Leicefter,  in  his  Anti- 
quities of  Chelhire,  interprets  lagena  vini,  a bottle  of  wine. 


Lagen  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Ila,  S.  of  Lagen  point. 

LAGENS,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Flores,  one  of  the 
Azores,  containing  near  1400  inhabitants. 

LAGENULA,  in  Botany,  from  lagena,  a bottle,  becaufe 
the  form  of  the  fruit  is  like  that  of  a little  bottle  or  flagon. 
Loureir.  Cochinch.  88.— Clafs  and  order,  Tetrandria  Mono- 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Cucurbitacea,  Linn.  Juff.  i 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  four  ovate-oblong,  rc- 
flexed,  permanent  leaves.  Cor.  Petals  none.  Nedlary  flefliy, 
with  four  ere  Cl,  fomevvhat  approximated,  lobes.  Stam.  Fila- 
ments four,  awl  (haped,  equal  to  the  calyx  ; anthers  ovate,  in- 
cumbent. Pijl.  Germen  concealed  by  the  neftary  ; ftyle 
thick,  (horter  than  the  (lamens  ; ftigma  Ample.  Peric. 
Berry  finall,  bottle- (haped,  with  a narrow  neck,  of  two 
cells,  and  containing  two  feeds.  Seeds  folitary,  convex  on 
one  lide,  angular  on  the  other, 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  four  leaves,  inferior.  Petals  none. 
Nedlary  four-lobed.  Berry  of  two  cells.  Seeds  folitary. 

1.  L.  pedata.  , Called  by  the  Cochinchinefe  Cay  rat  nho 
la.  A moderate-fized  Jhrub,  found  on  the  hills  of  Cochin- 
china.  The Jlem  climbs  by  means  of  tendrils,  and  is  branched, 
deftitute  of  prickles.  Leaves  pedate,  of  five  ovate,  crenate, 
downy  leaflets.  Flowers  whilifli  green,  in  terminal,  fpread- 
ing,  fubdivided  clullers. 

Such  is  Loureiro’s  delcription,  which  in  mod  refpefts  in- 
dicates a plant  of  the  Gourd  or  Bryony  tribe,  except  the 
germen  being  fuperior.  It  fhould  feem  therefore  to  range 
with  a few  more  genera,  mentioned  by  Julfieu,  at  the  end 
of  his  Cucurbitaceee,  which  differ  from  the  character  of  that 
order  in  the  fituation  of  their  germen. 

LAGERSTRGSMIA,  fo  called  by  Linnaeus,  in  com- 
memoration of  his  friend  Magnus  Lagerllroem,  a director  of 
the  Swedifh  Eaft  India  Company,  member  of  the  Royal 
Societies  of  Upfal  and  Stockholm,  who  communicated 
to  him  many  natural  prodwflions,  and  fome  other  cu- 
riofities,  deferibed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Amanitates 
Academics,  under  the  title  of  Chinenjia  Lagerjlrccmiana. 
Amongll  thefe  was  an  exquiiitely  carved  horn  of  a Rhinoce- 
ros, now  in  the  hands  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  which 
reprefents  a leaf  of  the  Cyamus  Nelumbo,  accompanied  by  the 
flower  and  fruit  in  a fmaller  fize,  with  other  memorable 
plants,  and  feveral  half-formed  lizards,  crawling  as  it  were 
out  of  their  native  mud,  and  feizing  on  the  grape,  the 
Litchi,  the  Mango,  and  the  Mangoftan,  celebrated  oriental 
fruits.  This  feems  to  exprefs  the  fuppofed  beginning  of 
animal  life,  with  its  dependance  on  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  throws  light  on  the  mythological  hiftory  of  the  Cyamus, 
to  which  article,  written  by  our  lamented  friend  the  late 
Rev.  Mr.  Wood,  in  our  10th  volume,  we  refer  the  reader. 
— Linn.  Gen.  269.  Schreb.  361.  833.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  2.  1178.  Mart.  Mill.  Di6t.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew, 
v.  2.  230.  Juff.  331.  Lamarck  Difl.  v.  3.  375.  Illuftr, 
t.  473.  (Munchaulia;  Linn.  Mant.  153.  Schreb.  ii$.  833. 
Mart.  Mill.  Didl.  v.  3.  Juff.  331.  Murr.  Gott.  Praef.  t.  1. 
Adambea  ; Lamarck  Di£t.  v.  1.  39  ) — Clafs  and  order, 
Jcofandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Calycanthema,  Linn.  Sa- 
licariee,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  bell- 
fhaped,  angular,  permanent,  with  fix  deep,  (harpi/h,  trian- 
gular teeth.  Cor.  Petals  fix,  roundifh  or  obovate,  wavy  « 
their  claws  thread-fhaped,  inferted  into  the  calyx.  Stam. 
Filaments  numerous,  thread-fhaped,  unequal,  inferted  into 
the  calyx,  and  exceeding  it  in  length  ; anthers  roundilh,  in- 
cumbent. Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  roundifh ; ftyle  thread- 
(haped,  declining,  longer  than  the  itamensj  ftigma  obtufe. 

Peric. 
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Peric.  Capfule  ovate,  pointed,  of  fix  cells  and  fix  valves, 
rarely  but  four.  Seeds  numerous,  angular,  comprell’ed,  at- 
tached to  the  central  hexagonal  column. 

EfT.  Ch.  Petals  fix,  their  claws  inferted  betwixt  the 
teeth  of  thfe  bcll-fhaped  fix-cleft  calyx.  Stamens  unequal. 
Capfule  of  four  or  fix  cells,  with  many  angular  feeds. 

Obf.  L.  parviflora  has  but  four,  or  occafionally  only 
three,  cells  and  valves  to  the  capfule. 

1.  L.  indica.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  734.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  405. 
J.  Miller  lc. — (Tsjinkin  ; Rumph.  Amb.  v.  7.  61.  t.  28.) 
— Petals  pointed,  crifped.  Six  ftamens  much  longer  than 
the  reft.  Panicle  terminal.  Leases  roundifh-oval,  fmooth. 
— Native  of  China,  Cochinchina,  and  Japan.  Kaempfer 
fays  it  is  very  rare.  The  Hortus  Kewenfis  records  its  having 
been  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  late  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, in  1 75’9i.  Nothing  could  be  a more  defirable 
acquifition  to  the  green-houfe  or  ftove.  In  the  latter  it 
blooms  moft  freely,  and  is  increafed  readily  by  cuttings. 
The Jhrub  is  about  the  fize  of  a Pomgranate-tree,  rather 
ftraggling,  fmooth,  with  angular  twigs.  Leaves  oppofite 
or  alternate,  nearly  feftile,  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  of  a 
broadifh  rounded  elliptical  form,  (lightly  pointed,  entire, 
finely  dotted,  fmooth,  except  fome  (hort  pubefcence  at  the 
rib  and  veins  on  both  fides.  Stipulas  none.  Buds  axillary, 
ovate,  compreffed.  Flowers  in  a large,  terminal,  fomewhat 
racemofe  panicle,  of  a fine  rofe-colour,  not  unlike  a double 
(lock  at  firft  fight,  but  far  more  delicate  and  without  fcent. 
The  petals  are  heart-fhaped,  pointed,  exceflively  crumpled 
and  curled,  with  long  (lender  claws.  Anthers  yellow. 

2.  L.  Regina.  Roxb.  Coromand.  v.  1.  46.  t.  65.  (L. 

Flos  Reginas ; Retz.  Obf.  fafc.  5.  25.  Adambea  glabra ; 
Lamarck  Diet.  v.  1.  39.  Adamboe  ; Rheed.  Hort.  Mai. 
v.  4.  45.  t.  2©,  2t.) — Petals  bluntifh,  wavy.  Stamens  all 
nearly  equal.  Panicle  terminal,  much  branched.  Leaves 
oblong,  pointed,  fmooth  — Native  of  woody  mountains  in 
Malabar  and  Java,  flowering  during  the  hot  feafon,  and 
ripening  feed  in  Auguft.  A moderate- fi zed  tree,  with 
fpreading  branches,  angular  and  winged  when  young.  Leaves 
from  three  to  five  inches  in  length,  elliptic-oblong,  entire, 
fmooth,  generally  oppofite,  on  very  (hort  (talks.  Panicle 
compound,  fpreading.  Flowers  two  inches  broad,  with 
rofe-coloured,  round,  bluntifh,  (hort-clawed  petals,  and 
very  numerous,  purplifh,  almoft  equal  ftamens,  with  yellow 
anthers.  Capfules  the  fize  of  a large  oblong  acorn,  pointed, 
woody,  fmooth,  accompanied  by  the  reflexed  calyx  at  their 
bafe,  which  is  downy  while  in  flower. 

3.  L.  hirfuta.  Willd.  n.  3.  (Adambea  hirfuta  ; La- 
marck Didl.  v.  1.  39.  Katou-Adainboe ; Rheede  Hort. 
Mai.  v.  4.  47.  t.  22.)— Petals  pointed.  Six  Itamens  much 
longer  than  the  relt.  Panicle  terminal,  much  branched. 
Leaves  oblong,  pointed,  hairy. — Native  of  the  provinces 
of  Mala  and  Poiga  in  Malabar,  according  to  Rheede,  from 
whofe  work  alone  we  have  any  knowledge  of  this  fpecies, 
and  who  reprefents  it  as  the  wild  (late  of  the  preceding,  dif- 
fering in  being  taller,  with  downy  or  hairy  leaves  and 
branches.  The  fruit  alfo  is  roughifh  with  fine  hairs.  In  his 
plate  moreover  the  petals  are  lefs  wavy  and  much  more 
pointed,  and  he  mentions  that  five  ftamens  (we  have  ventured 
ta  prefume  fix  from  analogy)  are  alone  confpicuous  in  each 
flower.  The  ftamens  of  L indica  enable  us  to  underlland 
this,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  reft  of  the  filaments  are 
(horter  than  the  calyx,  fo  as  to  have  paffed  unobferved. 
Lamarck,  after  having  firft,  on  Rheede’s  authority,  defined 
and  named  this  fpecies,  fuggefts  in  his  Diilionary,  v.  3.  376, 
that  it  may  probably  be  only  a variety  of  the  laft.  We 
mull  leave  this  point  in  doubt,  after  having  coUe&ed  all  the 
information  in  our  power. 


4.  L.  Munchaufia.  Lamarck  Di£t.  v.  3.  375'.  Willd. 
n.  4.  (Munchaufia  fpeciofa  ; Linn.  Mant.  243.  Murray 
Gott.  t.  I-)  — Petals  bluntifh,  wavy.  Stamens  all  nearly 
equal.  Clufter  terminal,  many-flowered,  nearly  Ample. 
Leaves  ovate,  pointed,  almoft  entire,  fmooth. — Native  of 
China,  according  to  Linnaeus.  His  fpecimen  is  marked  as 
coming  from  India.  Lamarck,  in  his  Di£t.  v.  3.  375,  con- 
founds this  with  L.  Regina,  from  which  it  is  neverthelefs 
very  diftinft.  The  leaves  are  not  half  fo  long,  much  thin- 
ner, and  are  ovate,  with  much  longer  and  flenderer  foot- 
(lalks.  The  only  leaf  we  have  feen  agrees  precifely  with 
that  drawn  by  Murray,  except  in  being  (bill  lefs  entire,  the 
upper  part  being  bluntly  ferrated.  The  flowers  are  copious, 
racemofe  rather  than  panicled,  but  they  appear  to  differ 
very  little  in  themfelves  from  thofe  of  L.  Regina,  the  petals 
in  Murray’s  plate  being  erroneoufiy  made  flat,  obovate  and 
obtufe.  Wiildenow  probably  took  his  fpecific  charadler 
from  thence,  the  plant  being  very  rare,  even  in  dried  col- 
lections. 

5.  L.  parvjlora.  Roxb.  Coromand.  v.  t.  47.  t.  66. 
Willd.  n.  5. — Petals  wavy,  blunt.  Six  ftamens  much  longer 
than  the  reft.  Flower-llalks  axillary  and  terminal,  about 

three-flowered.  Leaves  oblong,  obtufe,  downy  beneath 

Native  of  the  Circar  mountains  of  India,  flowering  during 
the  hot  feafon,  ripening  feed  in  Auguft  and  September. 
The  inhabitants  call  it  Chinamghie,  and  ufe  the  wood  for 
various  economical  purpofes.  This  is  a little  tree,  differing 
from  all  the  foregoing  in  the  fmallnefs  of  its  flowers,  which 
are  lefs  than  the  common  Myrtle,  white,  chiefly  axillary, 
ufually  three  on  each  of  the  ftalks,  which  grow  in  pairs, 
and  are  (like  the  leaves)  about  two  inches  long.  The 
petals  are  fix,  round,  with  an  undulated  edge.  The  capfule 
has  but  three  or  four  cells.  Six  of  the flamens  are  as  long 
as  the  corolla.  Profeffor  Wiildenow,  from  mifunderftand- 
ing  the  Englifti  defeription,  deferibes  the  leaves  as  fca- 
brous.  They  are  fmooth  and  firming  above,  downy  at  the 
back.  S. 

Lagekstiuemia,  in  Gardening , contains  a plant  of  the 
exotic  tree  kind,  for  the  green-houfe,  of  which  the  fpecies 
cultivated  is  L.  indica. 

Method  of  Culture. — This  plant  is  capable  of  being  in- 
creafed, either  by  layers  or  cuttings  of  the  young  branches. 
The  layers  fliould  be  made  from  the  young  (hoots  of  the 
preceding  fummer,  and  be  laid  down  in  the  autumn.  When 
they  are  well  rooted  in  the  fucceeding  autumn,  they  fliould 
be  taken  off  and  planted  out  in  feparate  pots,  - 

The  flips  or  cpttings  fliould  be  made  from  (hoots  of  the 
fame  year’s  growth,  and  be  planted  out  early  in  the  fummer,  in 
pots  of  light  earth,  being  plunged  in  a bark  hot-bed,  and 
covered  with  fmall  bell  hand-glaffes,  due  (hade  and  water 
being  given.  When  well-rooted  in  the  fpring  following, 
they  may  be  taken  up  and  planted  in  feparate  pots,  filled 
with  light  mould,  being  afterwards  managed  as  other  green- 
houfe  plants. 

Tliefe  plants  afford  variety  in  collections  of  potted  plants 
of  different  kinds. 

LAGETTA,  in  Botany,  the  Lagetto  or  Lace-bark  of 
Jamaica.  Juff.  77.  Lamarck.  DiCt.  v.  3.  376.  IUuftr. 
t.  289.  (Daphne  Lagetto  ; Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  v.  2.  680. 
Willd.  Sp.  Pl.  v.  2.  419'  Frutex  foliis  majoribus,  cordatis, 
nitidis,  petiolis  femipollicanbus  infidentibus ; Browne  Jam. 
371.  t.  31.  f.  3.  Laurifolia  arbor,  folio ^atiore,  longo,  mu-- 
cronato,  lasvi,  fplendente  ; cortlce  interiore  in  telas  plurimas, 
linearum  jemulas,  extenfili ; Sloane  Jam  v.  2.  22.  t.  168, 
f.  1,  2,  3.  t.  169.  f.  1.)  See  Daphne. 

This  tree  is  a native  of  the  loftier  mountains  of  Jamaica 
nud  Hifpaniola.  Swartz  fays  it  is  tlurty  feet  high,  with  a 
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trunk  as  thick  a3  a man’s  tliigh,  the  wood  white  and  folid, 
the  outer  bark  cracked  and  greyifh  ; branches  round  and 
fmooth.  I. eaves  alternate,  on  fhort  ilalks,  ovate  or  fome- 
what  heart- lhaped,  more  or  lefs  pointed,  entire,  from  four 
to  fix  inches  long,  evergreen,  very  fmooth  and  (hining,  veiny, 

• flat  except  a flight  undulation  at  the  edges  ; the  under  lide 
paleft.  Spikes  or  clufiers  terminal,  either  fimple  or  panicled, 
reach  fcarcely  * finger’s  length,  of  few  flowers,  which  are 

white,  four  lines  long,  ovate,  four-cleft,  the  mohtli  below 
the  fiamens  clofed  with  wool.  Stamens  eight,  very  fhort. 
Germen  clothed  with  long  upright  hairs.  Drupa  inverted 

• with  the  permanent  calyx,  its  pulp  fvveet  and  whitifh,  its 
.coat  rough  with  pungent  bridles.  Seed  ovate,  brittle. 

We  cannot  find  fufficient  reafons  to  make  this  a diftindl 
genus  from  Daphne,  hut  having  fcen  only  a lingle  leaf,  with- 
out any  parts  of  fructification,  we  prefume  not  to  decide 
with  pofitivenefs.  The  inner  bark  of  this  tree  is  very  beau- 
tiful and  remarkable,  confiding  of  many  lavers,  which  are 
eafily  pulled  out  laterally,  into  a fine  white  filky  reticulated 
web,  like  lace  or  gauze,  three  or  four  feet  wide,  which  lias 
-been  ufed  in  ladies’  drefs  on  many  occafions;  and  Charles  II. 
is  faid  to  have  had  a cravat  made  of  it,  prefented  to  him  by 
.fir  Thomas  , Lynch,  then  governor  of  Jamaica.  Swartz 
•afTerts  that  articles  of  drels  made  of  this  web,  may  be 
svaflied  in  foap  and  water  without  injury. 

LAGGA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  .Upland;  9 miles  S.E.  of  Upfai. 

LAG  HI,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hadra- 
,maut,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Arabian  fea  ; -12  miles  N.E.  of 
Aden. 

LAGNASCQ,  a town  of  the  Ligurian  republic  ; i t 
miles  N.W.  of  Genoa. 

LAGNIEUX,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
-the  Ain,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dirtrift  of  Bclley  ; 
22  miles  N.E.  of  Lyons.  The  place  contains  2531,  and 
-the  canton  10,266  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  207-^kilio- 
metres,  in  14  communes. 

LAGNY,  Thomas  Fantet  de,  in  Biography,  an  emi- 
nent mathematician,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  the  year  1660. 
He  was  intended  for  the  bar,  and  was  fent  to  purfue  his  ftu- 
-dies  for  that -purpofe,  fiwft  at  the  college  of  Lyons,  and 
next  at  die  univerfity  of  Thouloute  ; but  having  accidentally 
met  with  Fournier’s  Euclid,  and  a treatife  on  algebra,  his 
genius  for  mathematics  was  developed,  and  he  refolved  to 
..devote  himfelf  to  the  purfuit  of  his  favourite  fcience.  He 
came  to  Paris  in  the -year  168 6,  and  wasToon  after  appoint- 
ed tutor  to  the,  duke.de  Noafiles.  He  became  a member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  wasappointed  by  Louis  XIV. 
royal  bydrographor  at  Rochefort,  but  fixteen  years  after- 
wards he  was  recalled  to  Paris,  aud  made  librarian  to  the 
.king  with  a conliderable  penlion.  He  died  in  the  year  1 734, 
and  in  his  laft  moments, . when- he  no  longer  knew- the  perfons 
-who  furrounded his  bed,  one  of  them,  through  a foolifh  cu- 
riofity,  afked  him  “ What  is  the  fquare  of  12  ?”  to  which  he 
•replied,  as  it  were  .mechanically,  144.  -His  works  are, 
1 . New  Methods  for  the  Extradlion  and  Approximation  of 
Roots:  2.  Elements  of  Arithmetic  .and  Algebra : 4.  On 
the  Cubature  of  the  Sphere.;  4.  A general  Analylis,  or 
Method  of  refclvingiProblems  : and.-j.  Several ‘Papers  in  the 
Memoirs  pi  the  Academy.  .Lagny  excelled  in  arithmetic, 
ralgebra,.  and  geometry,  in  which  he  made  many  important 
difeoveries.  .He  delivered  the  meafures  of  angles  in  a new 
fcience,  called  Goniometry  in  which -lie  found  the  va'ue 
.of  angles  to  great  accuracy  by  means  of  compafies,  without 
leales  or  tables  of  any  kind.  He  paid  great  attention  to 

Cyclometry,’’  or  the  method  of  meafuring  tlie  circle,  and 
^alcjl^tqdby  m,eai'.s  of . infinite  feriei  ;i;e  oitio.of  tlie.circuin- 
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ference  of  a circle  to  its  diameter  to  1 20  places  of  figures. 

Moreri. 

Lagny,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftri&of  Mcaux,  feated  on  the  Marne,  and  containing 
three  pariih  churches;  15  miles  E N.E.  of  Paris.  N.  lat. 
48  53'.  E.  long.  2J  46'.  The  place  contains  1836,  and 
the  canton  12,257  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  157A  kilio- 
metres-.  i:t  3 1 communes. 

LA  GO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Po  ; 4 miles  N.  of  Comacchio. 

Lago  Meggiore.  See  Lancensee. 

Lago  Nero,  a town  ot  Naples,  in  Bafilicata,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Apennines,  near  a lake  from  which  it  receives  its  name  ; 
12  miles  N.E.  of  Policartro. 

LAGOA,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  May,  one  of  the 
Cape  Verde  iflands. — Alfo,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  Al- 
garva;  5 miles  N E.  of  Silves.  — Alfo,  a river  of  Africa, 
which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  N.  lat.  6J  55' — Alfo,  a 
bay  of  the  Indian  fta,  on  the  coalt  of  Atrica.  S.  lat.  34  * 
10'. 

Lagoa.  See  Delagoa. 

Lagoa  d’ Albafeira,  a lake  on  the  W.  eoaft  of  Portugal, 
near  the  fea  ; 12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Lifbon. 

Lagoa  d Obidos,  a lake  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Portugal, 
which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  fea,  four  miles  N.E.  from 
Cape  Carvaciro,  in  the  province  of  Ertramadura. 

Lagoa  de  Palos,  a bay  on  the  coaft  of  Brazil.  S.  lat. 
29’  2-5'. 

Lagoa  de  Pefcara,  a bay  on  the  coaft  of  Brazil.  S.  lat. 
2i°  30'. 

LAGO  AS,  As,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Ma- 
tamba,  on  the  Sierra  Leone.  N.  lat.  8 40 ‘.  W.  long.  io’ 
50'. 

LAGOCIIEILOS,  ( from  Xtywoe,  a hart,  and  a 

lip),  denotes,  in  Surgery,  the  deformity  more  commonly- 
named  a hare-lip.  See  Hake-lip. 

LAGODA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Brazil  ; 85  miles 
W.  of  Fort  Rio  Negro. 

LAGOECIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Linmeus,  from 
\xyuo-:,  a hare,  and  oixo.;,  a dwelling,  or  feat,  the  plant  being, 
according  to  Bellonitis,  Obi.  32,  (in  Cluf.  Exot.)  called 
in  the  file  of  Lemnos  Lagochymcni,  which  means  the  form  or 
feat  of  the  hare. — Linn.  Gen.  112.  Schreb.  156.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1184.  Mart.  Mill.  Diil.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  2.  53.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI.  Grrec.  v.  1.  162. 
JulT.  227.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  132.  Gaertn.  t.  23.  (Cumi- 
noides  ; Tourn.  t.  155*) — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Alone - 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  U inbell  alee,  Linn.  U mbellferee,  .) lift". 

Gen.  Cl).  Cal.  Central  Involucrum  of  eight  leaves,  cut 
like  a feather,  fringed,  refiexed,  containing  a fmall  umbel  ; 
partiedone  oi  four  leaves,  in  feather-like  capillary  fegments, 
furrounding  a folitary  flowi  i -ilalk,  (liorter  than  itfelf.  Pe- 
rianth fuperior,  -of  five  leaves,  )n  many  capillary  fegments. 
Cor.  Petals  five,  two-horned,  Ihorter  than  the  perianth.  Stain. 
■Filaments  five,  capillary,  the  length  of  the  corolla;  anthers 
roundilh.  Pt/?. -Germen  roundifh,  under  the  bafe  of  the  pe- 
rianth ; ftyle  as  long  as  the  fiamens  ; ftigmas  two,  one  of 
them  abrupt.  Peric.  none.  Meui  folitary,  ovate-oblong, 
crowned  with  the  perianth. 

Obf.  Gxrtner  remarks  that  there  are  the  rudiments  of 
-two  feeds,  though  one  only. comes  to  perfection. 

FIT.  Ch.  -Involucrum  both  general  and  partial,  pinnatifid. 
Perianth  of  five  leaves,  fin  many  capillary  fegments.  Petals 
cloven.  Seed  folitary,  inferior. 

1.  L.  Cuminoides . Wild  Cumin.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  294.  (Cn- 
nfinum  fylvettre,;  Matth.  Valgr.  v.  2.417..  Camer.  Epit. 
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519.  K vpiw  o.yfiw  ; Diofc.  lib.  3.  cap.  69) — This  is  the 
only  known  fpecies  of  its  fingular  genus,  found  in  fields  and 
vineyards,  not  uncommonly  in  Greece  and  the  Levant.  Its 
name  in  modern  Greek  is,  according  to  Dr.  Sibthorp, 
Aypicpeya/.,  or  Wild  Marjoram  ; and  Bellonins  describes  its 
fcent  and  tafte  as  like  that  of  Origanum  heracleoticum.  Diofco- 
rides  fpeaks  of  the  feed  as  a warm,  rather  acrid  carminative, 
more  powerful  than  the  Garden  Cumin.  The  root  is  annual, 
tapering.  Stem  ten  or  twelve  inches  high,  branched,  zigzag, 
round,  ifriated,  finooth,  leafy.  Leaves  pale  green,  fmooth, 
limply  pinnate,  with  about  a dozen  pair  of  feilile,  roundifh, 
deeply  cut,  nearly  oppofite  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one  ; the 
upper  leaves  become  very  much  diminifhed,  and  brittle- 
pointed.  Umbels  terminal,  globofe,  denfe,  half  an  inch 
vide,  bef't  with  fliining,  filvery,  briftly  points. — A figure 
of  this  is  deflined  to  appear  in  the  Flora  Graca,  v.  3.  t,  243. 
— We  know  not  how  the  idea  of  a hare’s  form  can  bear  any 
analogy  to  this  plant,  except  it  alludes  to  the  feed,  nettling 
amongfl  the  fine  briftly  coverings  of  the  flowers  like  a hare 
amongft  grafs. 

Lagokcia,  in  Gardening,  contains  a plant  of  the  herba- 
ceous kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  here  is  the  wild 
or  baftard  cumin,  L.  cuminoides. 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  may  be  increafed  by 
fowing  the  feeds  in  autumn,  on  a warm  border,  foon  after 
they  are  ripe,  or  where  they  are  to  remain  ; or  when  per- 
mitted to  fcatter,  they  come  up  and  form  good  plants.  They 
afterwards  require  only  to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  in 
the  former  cafes  planted  out  when  of  fufficient  growth  where 
they  are  to  grow. 

Plants  of  this  kind  afford  ornament  and  variety  in  the  bor- 
ders and  other  parts  of  ftirubberies  and  pleafure  grounds. 

LAGOON  Island,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  the  Pa- 
cific ocean,  difeovered  in  lieutenant  Cook’s  voyage  in  1769. 
It  is  of  an  oval  form,  with  a lagoon  in  the  middle,  which 
occupies  much  the  larger  part  of  it  : the  border  of  land  cir- 
cumfcribing  the  lagoon  is  in  many  places  very  low  and  nar- 
row, particularly  011  the  S.  fide,  where  it  chiefly  coniifls  of 
a beach  or  reef  of  rocks ; it  lias  alfo  the  fame  appearance 
in  three  places  on  the  N.  fide  : fo  that,  the  firm  land  being 
disjoined,  the  whole  looks  like  many  iflands  covered  with 
wood.  On  the  weft  end  of  the  ifland  is  a clump  of  trees, 
appearing  like  a tower,  and  about  the  middle  are  two  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  which  rife  above  all  the  reft,  which  in  approaching 
the  ifland  appear  like  a fl  g.  The  whole  ifland  is  covered 
with  trees  of  different  verdure  ; but  none  could  be  diitin- 
guiflied  except  cocoa-nuts  and  palm-nuts.  The  natives  ap- 
peared to  be  tall,  and  to  have  remarkably  large  heads  ; they 
were  of  a copper  colour,  and  had  long  black  hair.  Whilft 
they  •walked  on  the  beach  they  feemed  to  be  naked  ; hut 
when  they  retired  they  covered  themfelves  with  fomething  of 
a light  colour.  Their  habitations  were  under  fome  clumps 
of  palm-nut  trees,  which  appeared  to  Cook  and  his  compa- 
nions, who  had  long  feen  nothing  but  fea  and  Iky,  except  the 
dreary  hills  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  to  be  a terreftrial  paradife. 
Slat.  lS  47'.  W.  long.  1395  28'.  Variation  2'  54'  E. 
Hawkefworth’s  Voyages,  vol.  ii. 

Lagoon,  Middle . a gulf  on  the  coaft  of  Yucatan,  in  the 
bay  of  Honduras,  N.  lat.  183  7'.  W.  long.  8S’  59'.  North 
Lagoon  is  a gulf  in  the  fame  bay.  N.  lat.  18  40'.  W. 
long.  S8  3 S'.  South  Lagoon  in  the  fame  bay  lies  in  N.  lat. 
17  54'.  W.  long.  8S2  59'. 

LAGOPHTHALMIA,  or  Lagophthalmus,  (de- 
rived from  .\ayaoc,  a hare,  and  ojGsA/^o;,  an  eye,)  denotes,  in 
Surgery,  a particular  cafe,  where  the  patient  experiences  an 
inability  of  clofing  the  eye-lids  foas  to  cover  the  eye.  It  is 
the  defeft  to  which  the  term  oculus  leporinus,  or  hare-eye,  has 
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fometimes  been  applied.  The  eftropium,  or  gaping  of  the 
eye -lids,  if  the  affedtion  is  confined  to  the  upper  palpebra, 
now  and  then  receives  one  of  the  foregoing  appellations. 
Some  writers,  however,  with  much  reafon,  are  defirous  of 
reftridling  the  term  lagophthalmia,  or  lagophlhalmus,  to  cafes 
of  fimple  retraction  of  the  eye-lid,  unattended  with  any  de- 
gree of  everfion. 

Various  and  many  are  the  inconveniences  which  may  be 
the  confequence  of  this  incapacity  of  properly  covering  the 
eye  with  the  eye-lids.  The  tears  are  incefiantly  dropping 
over  the  cheek,  becaufe  the  alternate  opening  and  clofure  of 
the  eye-lids,  fo  eflenlial  to  the  propulfion  of  this  fecretion 
into  the  punda  lachrymalia,  are  impeded.  In  a ftrong  light 
the  patient  is  quite  blinded  ; for  it  is  impoflible  for  him  to 
leflen  the  quantity  of  rays  which  fall  upon  the  eye,  by 
making  the  eye-lids  approach  each  other.  From  this  caufe 
vifion  gradually  becomes  very  much  weakened.  Nor  can 
the  patient  deep  well  in  any  apartments  which  admit  the 
light.  And,  in  addition  to  thefe  unpleafant  circumftances, 
we  muft  mention  the  painful  inflamed  ftate  of  the  eye,  fre- 
quently induced  by  the  irritation  which  it  fuffers  from  the 
lodgment  of  duft,  and  other  extraneous  fubftances  upon  it. 

A preternatural  fwelling,  or  protrufion  of  the  eye  from 
the  orbit,  is  fometirne#  the  caufe  of  lagophthalmus,  which 
in  this  circumftance  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a fymptom  of 
another  difeafe,  and  generally  gets  well  with  the  primary  af- 
fection. In  the  majority  of  cafes  the  defeCt  is  lituated  in  the 
upper  eye-lid. 

Several  fpecies  of  lagophthalmus  are  noticed  by  Richter. 
In  fome,  though  not  many  inftances,  the  difeafe  depends 
upon  a weaknefs,  or  paralyfis,  of  the  orbicularis  palpebra- 
rum mufcle.  Here  the  upper  eye-lid  may  readily  be  brought 
down  over  the  eye  with  the  fingers;  but  the  patient  is  quite 
incapable  of  doing  this  without  external  aid.  The  cure  earn 
in  general  only  be  accomplifhed  with  difficulty.  The  treat- 
ment raoft  likely  to  prove  beneficial  confifts  in  applying  cor- 
roborant and  ftimulating  applications.  Rubbing  the  fltin  of 
the  eye-ltds  once  or  twice  a day,  with  a drop  or  two  of  feunel- 
oil,  electricity,  frictions  upon  the  eye-lids  with  the  lindtura 
cantharidis,  blifters  near  or  immediate1)’  upon  the  eye-lids, 
the  application  of  cold  water  to  the  eye  by  means  of  com- 
preffes  wet  very  often  in  the  courfe  of  the  day  ; &c.  are 
plans  in  repute.  Letting  the  water  of  a fliower-bath  fall 
upon  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  ; cold  applications  affifted 
with  the  internal  employment  of  bark,  and  camphorated 
remedies,  are  all  likely  means  to  do  good  in  cafes  of  the  pa- 
ralytic lagophthalmus. 

A fiflure  in  the  lower,  and  efpecially  in  the  upper  eye-lid, 
whether  an  original  malformation,  or  the  confequence  of  a 
neglected  wound,  may  produce  a confiderable  expofure  of 
the  eye-ball,  when  the  patient  attempts  to  fhut  his  eye  ; 
for  at  this  period  the  margins  of  the  flit  will  be  drawn 
furtheft  afunder.  This  particular  cafe  requires  a finular 
operation  to  that  for  the  hare-lip.  (See  Haiie-lip.)  But 
initcad  of  the  twilled  future,  the  furgeon  is  to  employ  the 
interrupted.  See  Suture. 

The  molt  common  kind  of  lagophthalmus  is  undoubtedly 
that  which  originates  from  a contraction  of  the  integuments 
of  the  upper  eye-lid,  in  confequence  of  wounds,  abfceffics, 
burns.  See.  Here  the  obfervations,  elfewhere  made  con- 
cerning the  diagnofis  and  cure  of  an  analogous  cafe,  are 
ftriftly  applicable.  See  Ectkopium. 

Sometimes  lagophthalmus  appears  to  depend  upon  an  indu- 
rated thickening  and  contraction  of  the  levator  palpebrse  fupe- 
rioris,  and  of  the  flan  of  the  eve-lid  together.  In  this  cafe 
no  furgical  operation  will  avail  in  curing  the  difeafe,  and 
every  chance  of  benefit  lies  in  atrial  of  other  plans. 
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In  order  to  preferve  the  fight,  it  is  proper  to  guard  the  eye 
with  a green  {hade  from  the  effedls  of  ftrong  light,  until 
the  infirmity  is  completely  removed. 

LAGOPODES,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  to  a di- 
vifion  of  the  genus  Tetrao , diftinguifhed  by  a naked  fpot 
above  the  eyes,  and  hairy  legs.  See  Tetrao. 

JLAGOPUS,  in  Botany , from  As tyuo;,  a hare , and  «r«.;, 
a foot , a name  which  has  been  applied  to  fcveral  different 
plants,  whofe  foft  hairy  heads  of  flowers  have  fuggefted  the 
idea  of  a hare’s  foot.  Among  thefe  are  a fpecies  of  Plati- 
tago  ; one  of  Gnaphalium,  called  by  Linnaeus  dioicum  ; fome 
grafles  ; and  feveral  of  the  Diadelphia  clafs.  There  are 
grounds  of  fufpicion  that  the  Lagoecia,  (fee  that  article,) 
might  primarily  have  been  named  with  fome  allufion  to  the 
foot  rather  than  the  form  of  a hare,  which  its  round  hairy 
tufts  of  flowers  might  very  well  juftify. 

Lagopus,  in  Ornithology.  See  Gkous,  Red,  Ptarmigan, 
and  Tetrao. 

Lagopus,  in  Zoology , is  the  name  of  a fpecies  of  the 
canis,  with  a llraight  tail  throughout  of  the  fame  colour. 
It  is  fometimes  called  the  white  fox,  the  ifatis,  and  the  fky- 
coloured  fox.  It  is  found  in  Lapland  and  Siberia.  See 
Fox. 

LAGOR,  in  Geography,  a town ’of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftridl  of  Orthes  ; 8 miles  S.E.  of  Orthes.  The 
place  contains  1700,  and  the  canton  10,588  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  177^  kiliometres,  in  23  communes. 

LAGOS,  a fea-port  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Algarve,  fituated  in  a bay  of  the  Atlantic,  to  which  it 
gives  name,  defended  by  feveral  forts  : the  harbour  is  deep, 
but  full  of  rocks.  This  place  is  the  refidence  of  the  viceroy 
of  Algarve,  and  contains  two  parifti  churches,  four  con- 
vents, and  about  4600  inhabitants  ; 96  miles  S.  of  Lilbon. 
N.  lat.  371.  W.  long.  8’  39'. — Alfo,  a river  of  Africa, 
which  rifes  in  Benin,  and  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  N.  lat.  50 
to'.  Its  navigation  is  obftru&ed  by  a bar  at  its  mouth. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Guadalajara ; 
36  miles  N.E.  of  Guadalajara. 

LAGOSTOMA,  (from  Xxyvoc,  a hare,  and  ro/xa,  the 
mouth,')  is  a term  in  Surgery,  fignifying  the  hare-lip. 

LAGOUSA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of 
Engia  ; 3 miles  N.  of  Engia. 

LAGOW,  a town  of  Auflrian  Poland ; 16  miles  N.  of 
Sandomirz. 

LA  GRAVE.  See  La  Grave. 

LAGRIMOSO.  See  Lacrimoso. 

LAGIJA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ; 
80  miles  W.N.W.  of  Villa  del  Principe. 

LA  GUAYRA.  See  Guayra. 

LAGUEN,  one  of  the  fmall  Philippine  iflands,  near  the 
north  coaft  of  Samar.  N.  lat.  12°  43'.  E.  long.  12  f 9'. 

LAGUERRE,  Louis,  in  Biography,  a painter  of  hif- 
tories  on  ceilings,  ftaircafes,  halls,  &c.,  and  an  afiiftant  and 
imitator  of  Verrio  ; with  whofe  name  his  own  ha6  been  mod 
unpropitioufly  immortalized  by  Pope,  in  that  charadteriftic 
verfe, 

“ Where  fprawl  the  faints  of  Verrio  and  Laguerre.” 

Laguerre,  though  the  fon  of  a Catalan,  was  born  in 
France ; and  his  father  being  mafter  of  the  menagerie  at 
Verfailles,  he  had  the  honour  of  having  Louis  XIV.  for  his 
god-father,  and  after  him  he  was  named.  At  firft  he  was 
intended  for  the  church,  and  was  placed  in  the  Jefuits’  col- 
lege for  education  ; but  having  a hefitation  in  his  fpeech,  and 
therefore  not  fuited  to  fupport  their  ambitious  proje&s,  and 


having  exhibited  fome  talle  in  drawing,  the  god-father  re- 
commended to  his  parents  to  bring  him  up  to  the  profeflion 
of  painting. 

He  then  ftudied  in  the  fchool  of  Le  Brun,  and  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Paris  ; and  made  fo  much  progrefs,  that, 
in  the  year  1683,  at  the  age  of  20,  he  came  to  England, 
and  was  immediately  employed  by  Verrio  upon  the  large 
work  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  hofpital ; in  which  he  fucceeded 
fo  well,  that  he  foon  obtained  confiderable  employment  oh 
his  own  account,  and  executed  a great  number  of  ceilings, 
halls,  and  ftaircafes,  in  the  houfes  of  the  principal  nobility 
of  the  country,  particularly  at  lord  Exeter’s  at  Burleigh, 
at  Devonfliire  Houfe,  Piccadilly,  Petworth,  and  Blenheim.' 
King  W,lliam  gave  him  lodgings  at  Hampton  Court,  where 
he  painted  the  “ Labours  of  Hercules,”  and  repaired  the 
large  pictures  called  “ The  Triumphs  of  Caefar,”  by  An- 
drt  a Mantegna. 

His  talents  were  not  of  a call  to  demand  very  high  refpeft, 
but  they  were  fully  equal  to  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
employed, — which  requiring  a certain  portion  of  ingenuity, 
is  a certain  walle  of  talents  of  a fuperior  clafs.  In  a few 
years,  it  is  probable  his  name  will  repofe  for  perpetuity  on 
the  records  of  hiftory,  and  the  unlucky  fatire  of  Pope  above 
mentioned.,. 

His  death  happened  in  the  year  1 721,  and  in  a place  very 
feldom  difturbed  by  fuch  an  event,  viz.  in  the  theatre  of 
Drury-lane.  He  had  gone  there  to  fee  the  Ifland  Princefs 
adled  for  the  benefit  of  his  fon,  who  was  newly  entered  upon 
the  ftage  as  a finger ; but  before  the  play  began,  he  was 
feized  by  an  apoplexy,  and  carried  away  fenfelefs. 

LAGUNA,  in  Botany.  See  Lagunjea. 

Laguna,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Venezuela,  on  the  weft  fide  of  lake  Mara- 
caybo  ; 80  miles  S.  of  Maracaybo. 

Laguna,  or  St.  Chrijlobal  dc  la  Laguna,  a city  of  Tene- 
riffe,  fo  called  from  an  adjoining  lake,  which  does  not  now 
remain,  about  four  miles  from  Santa  Cruz.  It  ufed  to  be 
reckoned  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  the  gentry  and  lawyers 
living  there,  and  the  courts  of  juftice  being  held  in  this 
town  ; though  the  governor-general  of  the  Canary  iflands 
refides  at  Santa  Cruz,  as  being  the  centre  of  their  trade 
both  with  Europe  and  America.  The  place,  though  pretty 
exteniive,  fcarcely  deferves  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
a city.  The  difpofition  of  its  ftreets  is  very  irregular  ; but 
fome  of  them  are  of  a tolerable  breadth,  and  have  fome  good 
houfes.  In  general,  however,  Laguna  is  inferior  in  appear- 
ance to  Santa  Cruz,  though  the  latter  is  fmall  compared 
with  the  former ; and  it  is  faid  to  be  in  a declining  ftate  ; 
vineyards  being  now  planted  where  houfes  formerly  flood  t 
whereas  Santa  Cruz  is  daily  increafing.  Laguna  is  fituated 
on  an  eminence,  in  a fertile  plain  of  confiderable  extent. 
Befide  vines,  it  bears  wheat,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  and  a 
fpecies  of  bean  not  unlike  a lupin.  From  grounds  ft  ill 
higher,  water  is  conveyed  to  a variety  of  fountains  in  this 
city,  as  at  Santa  Cruz,  in  an  aquedudl  compofed  of  wooden 
troughs,  and  fupported  by  poles  fixed  into  the  earth. 
To  the  plain  r.ow  mentioned  fucceeds  a ridge  of  hills,  of 
gentle  afeent,  from  the  fummit  of  which  may  be  eafily  traced 
the  windings  of  a pleafant  valley,  ftretching  to  the  weft- 
ward,  along  the  feet  of  a range  of  hills  that  feparate  it 
from  the  fea-coaft.  The  town  of  Ticoronta  and  numerous 
little  villages  form  a feene  agreeable  and  pidturefque.  The 
bofoms  of  the  mountains  are  well  cultivated,  and  their  more 
rugged  fides  are  chiefly  covered  with  the  fpontaneous  plants 
of  warm  regions,  fuch  as  the  Cacalia  kleinia,  the  Agave 
americana,  the  Caftus  tuna,  befides  others  of  little  orna- 
ment or  ufe.  N.  lat.  28°  28'.  W.  long.  16 ’ 20'. 
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Laguna  Efcura , a cape  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira  ; 7 miles  S.W.  of  Guarda. 

LAGUN7EA,  in  Botany , named  by  Cavanilles  in  me- 
mory of  Andrew  Laguna,  a Spanifh  botanill  and  phylician 
of  the  1 6th  century,  who  made  a tranflation  of  Diofcorides, 
with  a commentary,  into  his  own  language,  and  wrote  alfo 
fome  botanical  as  well  as  medical  works. — Schreb.  463. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  733.  Mart.  Mill.  Difl.  v.  3.  (La- 
guna ; Cavan.  Diff.  173.  Juff.  273.  Lamarck  Illultr. 
t.  577.  Solandra  ; Murr.  in  Linn.  Syft.  Veg.  ed.  14.  623. 
Juft.  273.  Lamarck  Illultr.  t.  580.  Cavan.  Diff.  33. 
Triguera;  Cavan.  Diff,  41.  t.  n.) — Clafs  and  order,  Mo- 
nadelphia  Pol) andria.  Nat.  Ord.  Columniferce , Linn.  Mal- 
vaceae, Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fimple,  inferior,  of  one  leaf, 
bell-fhaped,  (lightly  angular,  cut  about  half  way  down  into 
five  fegments,  permanent.  Cor.  Petals  five,  ovate-oblong, 
obtufe,  fpreading,  attached  to  the  bafe  of  the  tube  of  the 
ftamens.  Slam.  Filaments  numerous,  23  to  30,  united  be- 
low into  a tube,  at  the  top  of  which,  as  well  as  at  its  fides, 
they  become  feparate  and  didinft  ; anthers  roundifh.  Peric. 
Germcn  ovate-oblong,  fuperior ; llyle  thread-lhapcd,  longer 
than  the  ffamens,  either  with  five  fpreading  branches  at  the 
top,  or  only  five  notches  ; (tigmas  capitate.  Peric.  Capfule 
ovate-oblong,  obfeurely  five-iided,  with  five  cells  and  five 
valves  ; the  partitions  contrary  to  the  valves.  Seeds  feveral, 
roundifli,  with  three  angles. 

Obf.  The  Solajidra  of  Murray  has  a deeply  five-cleft 
calyx,  and  five  dillinil  ftigmas ; Laguna  of  Cavanilles  has  a 
five-toothed  calyx,  burlting  at  one  fide,  and  a ftigma  with 
five  notches  or  teeth.  Schreber  has  very  judicioufly  united 
the  two,  from  obferving  fimilar  differences  among  many 
fpecies  of  the  genus  Hibifcus. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  iimple,  five-cleft.  Stigmas  five-cleft. 
Capfule  of  five  cells,  with  contrary  partitions. 

1.  L.  lobata.  Lobed  Lagunxa,  Willd.  n.  1.  (Solan- 
dra lobata;  Murr.  in  Comm.  Goett.  for  1784.  21.  t.  1. 
Cavan.  Diff.  279.  t.  136.  f.  1.  Hibifcus  Solandra; 
L’Herit.  Stirp.  v.  1.  103.  t.  49.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1. 
v.  2.  437.)  — Leaves  heart-lhaped,  three-lobed,  unequally 
ferrated. — Native  of  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon.  Root  fibrous, 
annual.  Stem  branched,  two  feet  high,  round,  clothed,  like 
every  other  part  of  the  herbage,  with  prominent  hairs. 
Leaves  alternate,  on  long  (talks,  heart-lhaped,  more  or  lefs 
deeply  three-lobed,  acute,  unequally  cut  or  ferrated,  two 
or  three  inches  long,  and  nearly  as  wide,  of  a light  green. 
Stipulas  linear-oblong.  Flowers  on  long  (talks,  in  long  ter- 
minal clutters,  with  bracteas  like  the  (tipulas.  Corolla 
white,  about  half  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  It  is  a plant 
of  little  beauty,  compared  at  lead  with  the  generality  of  its 
natural  order. 

2.  L.  ternata.  \ Ternate  Entire  Lagunaea.  Willd.  n.  2. 
(Solandra  ternata;  Cavan.  Diff.  279.  t.  136.  f.  2.) — 
Leaves  ternate  and  fimple,  entire. — Native  of  Senegal, 
whence  Adanfon  brought  fpecimens,  the  only  ones  of  which 
we  have  any  account.  The  root  appears  to  be  annual. 
Stems  feveral,  about  a foot  high,  (lender,  round,  downy, 
like  the  other  parts.  Leaves  alternate,  dillant,  on  long 
(talks,  moftly  ternate,  the  upper  ones  fimple ; leaflets  ob- 
long, narrow  and  entire,  the  fide  ones  fmalleft.  Stipules 
fmall,  acute.  Flowers  on  longifli,  fimple,  folitary,  axibary 
or  lateral  ftalks,  fhorter  than  the  leaves.  Of  the  corolla  we 
have  no  information. 

3.  L.  aculeata.  Prickly  Lagunxa.  Cavan.  Diff.  173. 
t.  71.  f.  1. — Leaves  ternate,  cut.  Stem  prickly. — Found 
near  Pondicherry.  The  Jl;m  is  a foot  and  half  high,  muri- 


cated.  Leaflets  nearly  equal,  obtufe,  cut.  Flowers  yellow. 
Sometimes  the  leaflets  are  more  than  three. 

L.  Paterforna , Sims  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  769.  (L.  fqua- 

mea ; Venten.  Malmais.  t.  42.  Hibifcus  Paterfomus ; 
Andr.  Repof.  t.  286.)  found  in  Norfolk  ifland  by  Col. 
Paterfon,  a very  handfome  (hrub  with  a large  purple  flower, 
appears  to  us  at  bed  but  a doubtful  Lagunaa,  nor  is  the  ac- 
count of  the  fruit  given  with  fufficient  accuracy  in  Andrews, 
for  us  to  judge  rel'pedting  this  matter. 

LAGUNILLA,  in  Geography , a town  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  the  vice-royalty  of  New  Granada;  14  miles  S.W. 
of  Merida. — Alfo,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Cordova  ; 30  miles  E.  of  Cordova. 

LAGUNILLAS,  Las,  a town  of  Peru,  inthediocefe 
of  La  Paz  ; 39  miles  N.  of  Potoli. 

LAGURUS,  in  Botany , from  \<xy xoe,  a hare , and  ovj*, 
the  tail , alluding  to  the  appearance  of  the  fpike  or  head  of 
flowers.  Flare’s  tail  Grafs. — Linn.  Gen.  37.  Schreb.  52. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  433.  Mart.  Mill.  Didt.  v.  3.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  1.  173.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  v.  1. 
68.  FI.  Brit.  T43.  Juff.  30.  Lamarck.  IHudr.  t.  41. 
Gxrtn.  t.  1.  Clafs  and  order,  Triandria  Digynia.  Nat. 
Old.  Gramina , Linn.  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Glume  fingle-flowered,  of  two  long, 
linear,  very  thin,  fpreading,  feathery  valves.  Cor.  of  two 
firmer  valves  ; the  outermod  longed,  terminating  in  two 
fmall  draight  awns,  with  a third  awn  from  the  middle  of 
the  back,  twided  and  more  or  lefs  bent  backward ; inner 
valve  fmaller,  narrower,  pointed,  beardlefs.  Nedtary  of 
two  lanceolate  blunt  feales,  tumid  at  their  bafe.  Slam.  Fi- 
laments three,  capillary  ; anthers  oblong,  pendulous,  cloven 
at  each  end.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  oblong;  dyles  two, 
(hort ; digmas  long,  cylindrical,  feathery.  Peric.  none, 
except  the  permanent  corolla  attached  to  the  feed.  Seed 
folitary,  obovate,  clothed  with  the  corolla  and  its  awns. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  two  valves,  fingle-flowered,  feathery. 
Outer  valve  of  the  corolla  with  two  terminal  awns,  and  a 
dorfal  twided  one. 

I.  L.  ovatps.  Linn.  Sp.  PI'.  1 19.  Sm.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1334.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  v.  1.  71.  t.  90.  Schreb. 
Gram.  t.  19.  f.  3. — Native  of  fandy  open  places  in  the 
foutli  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa,  flowering  early  in 
fummer.  Being  found  in  Guernfey,  it  is  admitted  into  the 
lid  of  Britifh  plants.  The  root  is  annual,  compofed  of 
downy  fibres,  like  ail  grades  that  grow  in  driving  fand. 
Stem  folitary,  various  in  height,  downy  and  foft  like  the 
leaves , whofe  (heaths  are  long  and  rather  tumid.  Spike 
ovate,  at  firil  eredt,  but  foon  bent  to  one  fide,  or  drooping, 
from  the  power  of  the  wind  ; it  is  not  unaptly  compared  to 
the  tail  of  a hare,  which  it  refembles  in  denfity,  (hape, 
lightnefs,  and  whitenefs.  The  name  in  modern  Greek, 
AayavBfa,  expreffes  the  fame  idea. 

Lagurus  cy/indricus  of  Linnaeus  being  properly  removed  to 
Saccharum , the  above  (lands  a folitary  fpecies  of  its  genus. 
We  know  not  of  its  having  any  ufeful  property,  except 
ferving  to  decorate  flower-pots  in  winter,  mixed  with  any 
everlalting  flowers. 

Lagurus,  in  Zoology.  See  Mus. 

LAGUYO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Africa,  on  the 
Gold  Coall,  in  the  country  of  Fantin. 

LAHAAR,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the  circar  of 
Gohud  ; 40  miles  E.  of  Gwalior.  N.  lat.  26  9'*  E.  long. 
79°  35'- 

LAHADSI,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen  ; 16  miles  N.W.  of  Aden. 

Bb  2 LAHALL, 
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LAHALL,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  tlie  province  of 
Weft  Gothland  ; io  miles  N.  of  Gothenburg. 

LAHAWANNOCK  Ckeek,  a river  of  Pennfylvania, 
which  runs  into  the  Sufquehanna,  S.  lat.  41 ? 20'.  W.  long. 
57  58'- 

LAHIGIAN,  or  Lanigien,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Ghilan,  on  the  Ifperud,  fituated  on  an  emi- 
nence ; eight  miles  E.  of  Redid. 

EAHISZIN,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Brzelc  ; 12  miles  N.  E.  of  Pinfk. 

LAHMEDIE,  a town  of  Egypt  ; 14  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Dijmietta. 

LAHN,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of  Jailer, 
on  the  Bober.  N.  lat.  50  58'.  E.  long.  13  44'. — Al(o,  a 
river  of  Germany,  called  Lohn,  which  nfes  in  the  N.E.  part 
of  the  principality  of  Siegen,  about  10  miles  E. N.E.  from 
the  town  of  Siegen,  and  runs  into  the  Rhine  near  Lohn- 
ltein. 

LAHNSTEIN,  or  Loiinstein,  a town  of  Germany, 
at  the  conflux  of  the  Lohn  and  Rhine  ; four  miles  E.  of 
Coblentz. 

LAHO,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  Ivory  Coaft,  which 
has  been  reprefented  as  a large  and  populous  place,  extending 
a league  along  the  coaft  ; the  fhore  being  compofed  of  a 
beautiful  yellow  fand,  againft  which  the  fea  beats  with  great 
violence.  The  natives,  who  are  well  fupplied  with  all  kinds 
of  provifions,  are  of  a mild,  tractable,  and  gentle  difpa- 
fition  ; but  ready  to  feize  any  opportunity  for  railing  the 
price  of  their  ivory,  according  to  the  demand,  and  the 
number  of  fliips  they  obferve  on  the  coalt.  They  are  vifited 
by  interlopers  of  all  nations,  the  free  fliips  of  England, 
Holland,  Denmark,  and  formerly  the  Hanfe  towns,  whence 
the  occalions  of  railing  them  price  frequently  occur.  Laho  is 
planted,  like  Axim,  with  a great  number  of  cocoa-trees; 
and  thus  the  neighbouring  countries  of  both  diltridfts  very 
much  refemble  one  another.  Cape  Laho  is  fituated  in  N. 
lat.  3°  10',  equally  diitant  from  Cape  Palmas  and  Cap.eTres 
Puntas,  and  the  weftern  frontier  of  that  diftritt,  called  the 
country  of  the  “ Good  People.”  Beyond  Cape  Laho  the 
coaft  falls  in  dire&ly  N.E.,  forming  a fine  bay,  at  the  head 
of  which  opens  the  mouth  of  the  little  river,  called  Jaque 
Laliu,  or  Das  Baibas,  running  directly  N.  and  S.  but  not 
navigable.  Farther  eaftward  is  Korbi  Laho,  the  little  pool, 
called  the  “ Bottomlefs  pit,”  lo  called  both  by  the  Englilh 
and  Dutch,  becaufe  feveral  unfuccefsful  attempts  had  been 
made  to  found  it ; but  at  laft  it  was  found  to  be  no  more  than 
60  fathoms  ; the  difficulty  of  founding  it  refulting  from  a tide 
at  the  bottom  which  carried  away  the  lead  falter  than  they 
could  furnilh  line.  Excepting  this  pool,  there  is  no  anchor- 
age for  feveral  leagues  along  the  coaft.  The  produce  of  the 
adjacent  country  conlifts  of  cloths  and  ituffs  of  Quaquas, 
ivory,  and  provilions.  The  negroes  of  this  part  are  Angu- 
larly fk'.lful  in  fwimming  and  diving  ; for  if  any  pieces 
of  coral,  iron,  glafs,  &c  are  thrown  overboard,  the  negroes 
will  dive  after  them  with  fuch  rapidity  as  to  catch  them  be- 
fore they  reach  the  bottom. 

LAHOLM,  or  Lageiiolm,  a fea-port  town  of  Sweden, 
in  the  province  of  Halland,  at  the  mouth  ot  the  Laga,  near 
the  fea,  with  a good  falmon  fllhery,  fortiiied  by  the  Danes,  and 
ceded  to  Sweden  by  the  peace  of  Ilromlebro  ; 12  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Halmliad.  N.  lat.  36  40'.  E.  long.  12  45 . 

LAHOOR,  a tovvn  of  Thibet,  on  the  Setlege  ; 24  miles 
N.W.  of  Gangotri.  N.  lat.  230  10'.  E.  long.  76  25'. 

LAHORE,  or  Panjab,  a fubah  er  province  in  the 
N.W.  part  of  Hindooflan,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Cafhmere, 
on  the  E.  by  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  on  the  S.E.  by 


Delhi,  on  the  S.  by  Moultan,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Indus, 
which  feparates  it  from  Cabul  and  Candahar  about  300 
miles  in  length  from  E.  to  W.  and  about  100  miles  from  N. 
to  S.  This  country,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Seiks, 
is  extenfive,  and  very  fertile  ; affording,  in  addition  to  all 
the  neceflaries  of  life,  wine,  fugar,  and  cotton-wool  : the 
laft  of  which  fupplies  the  manufactories  of  the  province.  It 
is  watered  by  the  Indus  on  the  W.,  and  the  Setlege  on  the 
E.,  and  alfo  by  the  Behut,  Chunaub,  Rauvee,  &c.  In  the 
tract  between  the  Indus  and  Jhylum  (Behut)  there  are  falt- 
mines,  which  are  wonderfully  productive,  and  which  afford 
fragmeiv  s of  rock  fait,  hard  enough  to  be  formed  into  veffels, 
&c.  Gold  (according  to  the  Ayin  Acbaree)  was  found  in  the 
channels  of  its  rivers  ; and  the  fame  is  related  of  thofe  of 
Kemaoon,  which  proceed  from  the  fame  ridge  of  mountains. 
See  Panjab. 

Lahore,  a city  of  Hindooflan,  and  capital  of  the  coun- 
try above  defcribed,  fituated  on  the  Rauvee.  This  city  was 
the  refidence  of  the  firtt  Mahometan  conquerors  of  Hindoo- 
flan, before  they  cftabhflied  themfclves  in  the  central  parts  of 
the  country.  It  owes  its  modern  improvements,  however,  to 
Humaioon,  the  father  of  Acbar,  who  made  it  his  refidence 
during  a part  of  his  tronblefome  reign.  Thevenot  fays,  that, 
including  the  fuburbs,  it  was  three  leagues  in  length  at  that 
period,  and  when  he  faw  it,  about  the  year  1665,  the  city  itfelf 
was  above  a Jeague  'n  extent.  Schauguive,  Ion  of  Acbar, 
allowed  the  Portuguefe  to  build  a church  there  ; and  fome 
of  its  furniture  remained  at  the  time  of  Thevenot’s  viiit. 
It  lias  12  gates.  It  is  now  the  capital  of  the  Seiks;  but 
by  the  defection  of  its  inhabitants,  it  has  loft  not  only  a 
confiderable  part  of  its  population,  but  much  of  its  ancient 
fplendour.  Here  arc  manufactures  of  carpets,  cotton,  6cc. 
Ice  is  brought  from  the  northern  mountains  to  Lahore, 
and  fold  there  all  the  year.  The  famous  avenue  of  fhady 
trees,  fo  much  fpoken  of  by  the  early  Indian  travellers, 
began  at  Lahore,  and  extended  to  Agra,  near  300  Englilh 
miles.  N.  lat.  31  30'.  E.  long.  73  50'.  See  Seiks. 

LAHOREY,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Baglar.a  ; 20 
miles  S.  of  Bahbelgong. 

LAHORPORUM,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Oude  ; 
23  miles  W N.W.  of  Kairabad. 

EAHR,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Mun- 
fter  ; 12  miles  N.W.  of  Muntter. 

Laiir,  or  Lohr , a town  of  the  principality  of  Naffau 
Saarbruck  Ufingen,  the  capital  of  a lordlhip,  on  the  river 
Schutter  ; 18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Straftmrgh.  N.  lat.  4s3  21k 
E.  long.  7-  37'. 

L A JA,  La,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  La  Paz  f 
14  miles  N.W.  of  La  Paz. 

LAJAPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Guzcrat  ; 10 
miles  S.  of  Surat. 

LAIBEftDY,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Tu- 
nis ; 18  miles  S.E.  of  El  Jemma. 

LAICA,  a town  of  Abyfiinia  ; 100  miles  S.  of  Mine, 

Laica  vi  removenda.  See  V 1. 

LAID-Up  is  applied  to  a (hip,  when  {he  is  either  moored 
in  a harbour  during  the  winter  feafon,or  laid  by  for  want  of 
employment  ; or  when  lhe  is  become  incapable  of  farther 
fervice. 

Laid  under  metal.  See  Metal. 

LAIDA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal;  14  miles  S. 
of  Curruckdeagh. 

LAIDALLA,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Golconda  ; 
10  miles  N.  of  Warangole. 

LAIGLE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Orne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridf  of 

Mortagfie. 
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Mortagne.  The  place  contains  594.7,  and  the  canton  14,388 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  207^  kiliometres,  in  19  com- 
munes. 

LAIGNES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
C6te  d'Or,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diitricf  of 
Chatillon  ; 19  miles  W.S.W.  of  Chatillon-fur-Seine.  The 
place  contains  1359,  and  the  canton  1 1,103  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  497  kiliometres,  in  23  communes. 

LAILAKARI,  a fmall  iflandon  the  E.  lideof  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  65  14.  E.  long.  25°  9'. 

LAINEZ,  James,  in  Biography,  a Spanifh  Jefuit,  and 
the  firft  general  or  the  order  after  the  death  of  the  founder, 
(fee  Loyola,)  was  born  in  the  year  1512.  He  Itudied 
theology  at  Paris,  became  the  intimate  friend  of  Loyo’a, 
and  was  one  of  feven  who  bound  themfelvss  by  a vow  at 
Mont-Martre  to  ereft  the  new  community  : he  is  faid  to 
have  had  a great  iliare  in  drawing  up  the  conftitutions  for 
their  government.  Upon  the  deatli  of  the  general,  he  fuc- 
ceeded  as  fuperior  of  the  fociety,  but  was  not  formally 
eledled  till  the  year  1358  He  aflifted  at  the  council  of 
Trent,  where  he  fupported  the  papal  authority  to  a very  ex- 
travagant degree.  He  obtained  from  pope  Paul  IV.  the 
perpetual  generalfhip  of  the  order,  together  with  the 
following  extraordinary  privileges',  viz.  the  right  of  making 
all  manner  of  contracts,  without  the  privity  or  confent  of  the 
fociety  : that  of  giving  authority  and  authenticity  to  all 
comments  and  explanations  of  the  conilitutions  : the  power 
ol  making  new,  and  altering  the  old  ones,  and  alfo  to  ef- 
tablilh  prilons,  for  the  confinement  of  refractory  and  dif- 
obedient  members,  independently  of  the  fecular  power.  In 
1361,  he  went  to  France  in  the  fait  of  cardinal  de  Ferrara,  the 
lega'e  of  pope  Pius  IV.,  and  attended  the  conference  at 
Poifli,  where  he  difputed  with  Beza  and  Peter  Martyr. 
After  his  return  to  Rome,  herefufed  a cardinal’s  hat,  which 
was  offered  him  by  the  pope.  He  died  in  1565,  leaving 
behind  him  fome  theological  and  moral  treatifes.  Moreri. 

LAINO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Citra;  10  miles  W.N.W.  of  Caflano. 

LAJOUN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Mazan- 
deran,  near  the  coalt  of  the  Cafpian  fea  ; 12  miles  E.  of 
Refhd. 

LAIR,  in  Agriculture , a term  applied  to  land  in  a flate 
of  grnfs  or  fward.  See  Lay  and  Layer. 

Lair,  Layr,  or  Layer,  among  Sportfmen,  denotes  a 
place  where  deer  harbour  by  day. 

Lair,  or  Layr  of-a  deer,  is  the  imprefiion  which  the 
bead  has  made  on  the  grafs  and  ground  where  he  has  lain 
down,  or  repofed. 

Lair,  among  Hujhandmen , alfo  denotes  a place  where 
cattle  ufualiyreft,  under  fome  fhelter;  the  ground  being  en- 
riched by  their  dung. 

LAIRE,  Francis  Xavier,  in  Biography,  who  was  born 
at  Vadans,  in  France,  in  1739,  and  died  at  Sens  in  the  year 
1800,  was  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  bibliography,  and 
publiihed,  1.  Memoirs  towards  the  Hiftory  of  great  Men  of 
the  13th  and  16th  Centuries,  with  a Supplement  to  Mat- 
taire’s  Annals  of  Typography  2.  Specimen  Hifloricum 
Typographic  Romanae  cum  Indice  Librorum.  3.  Epiilola 
ad  Abbate  Ugolini.  4.  On  the  Oiigin  and  Progrefs  of 
Printing  in  Franche  Compte,  and  ether  pieces. 

LAI  RESSE,  Gerard,  a painter  of  hiftory  and  portraits, 
born  at  Liege  in  1640.  His  father  firfl  mllrudled  him  in 
the  art,  and  he  is  fuppofed  alfo  to  have  been  a difciple  of 
"Bertholet,  whofe  manner  he  very  much  followed  in  his  prac- 
tice. 

For  a long  time  the  art  of  painting  was  an  unprofitable 
purfeit  to  him  ; but  as  he  made  his  pi&ures  gay  and  agree- 


able, he  at  laft,  by  the  help  of  Vytenburgh,  a pidlure  mer- 
chant at  Amfterdam,  acquired  confiderable  credit. 

His  flyle  of  painting  was  a compound  of  thofe  of  Pouf- 
fin  and  the  old  French  fchool.  While  he  aimed  at  imitating 
the  bell  Italian  mailers,  he  never  avoided  thole  falfe  airs  ot 
the  head  and  limbs,  which  feem  rather  taken  from  the  ft  age 
than  from  nature  ; fo  that  his  works  do  not  rife  to  the  level 
of  true  merit. 

He  was  blind  for  fome  years  before  his  death  : but  having 
refledled  upon  the  principles  of  the  art,  and  being  a com- 
municative man,  he  was  eonllantly  attended  by  artills  and 
amateurs,  who  were  gratified  by  his  inllru&ions.  Thofe 
treatifes  on  defign  which  go  under  his  name  were  not  written 
by  him,  but  collected  from  his  obfervations,  and  publiihed 
after  his  death,  by  a fociety  of  artills.  He  died  in  17 11,  at 
the  age  of  71. 

LAIS,  the  famous  courtezan,  born  at  Hyccara,  a fmall 
city  in  Sicily  ; and  being  carried  into  Greece  by  Nicias  the 
Athenian  general,  began  her  conquelis  by  mufic.  We 
mention  it  not  among  the  encomiums  of  the  art  ; but  almoft 
all  the  celebrated  courtezans  of  antiquity  were  originally 
mulicians.  According  to  Athenseus,  (lib.  xiii.)  mufic 
was  thought  a necefiary  female  accomplifhment  in  the 
time  of  Darius;  for  Parmenio  wrote  Alexander  word, 
that  he  had  taken  at  Damafeus  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  of  the  Perfian  monarch’s  concubines  prifoners,  who 
were  all  well  (killed  in  mufie,  and  performed  on  the 
flute,  and  other  inllruments.  Lais  was  luppofed  to  be  the 
daughter  of  the  courtezan  Timandra  and  Alcibiades.  She  be- 
gan firll  to  exercife  her  powers  of  inchantment  at  Corinth, 
in  Greece.  She  is  often  called  the  Corinthian,  from  having 
paffed  great  part  of  her  life  in  that  voluptuous  city.  She 
fet  fo  high  a price  on  her  favours,  that  Demoilhenes,  of% 
whom  fhe  required  for  one  night  ten  thoufand  drachmas,  re- 
fuling  to  comply  with  her  demands,  faid,  “ he  would  not 
buy  repentance  at  fo  high  a price.”  As  a caprice,  ihe  was 
more  indulgent  to  the  difgufling  Cynic  Diogenes.  Ariltippus, 
another  philofopher,  but  much  more  amiable,  almofl  ruined 
himfelf  in  facrifices  to  this  terreftrial  divinity,  who  loved  him 
lefs  than  Diogenes.  When  he  was  rallied  on  her  coldnefs, 
he  faid,  “ I cannot  flatter  myfelf  that  either  wine  or  fifh  is 
in  love  with  me,  yet  I enjoy,  and  feed  on  them  both  with 
great  pleafure.”  This  female  fometimes  ridiculed  the  frailty 
of  the  philofophers  whom  fhe  had  captivated.  “ I do  not 
underitand  what  is  meant  by  the  aufterity  of  philofophers  ; 
but  with  this  fine  name,  they  are  as  much  in  my  power,  as 
the  reft  of  the  Athenians.”  After  having  corrupted  all  the 
youth  of  Corinth  and  Athens,  (he  went  into  Theflaly,  to 
fee  a young  man  with  whom  (he  was  in  love,  when,  it  is  laid,, 
that  fome  women,  jealous  of  her  beauty,  aflafiinated  her 
in  the  temple  of  Venus,  about  340  years  B.  C.  Greece 
eredled  ftatues  to  her  memory. 

LAISBY,  in  Geography,  a»town  of  Svvedifli  Lapland, 
in  the  lap-mark  of  Umea  ; 100  miles  N.W.  of  Umea. 

LAISCHEV,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Kazan,  at  the  union  of  the  Kama  and  Volga  ; 20  miles  S„ 
of  Kazan.  N.  lat.  33' 20’.  E.  long.  49  14'. 

LAISSAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Aveyron,and  chief  place  of  a canton, in  the  diftricl  of  Milhau. 
The  place  contains  1083,  and  the  canton  7453  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  172^  kiliometres,  in  12  communes. 

LAI-TCHEOU,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Chantong,  is  built  on  a promontory,  and 
has  a convenient  harbour,  a numerous  garrifon,  and  feveral 
armed  vefiels  to  defend  the  coaft.  The  jurifdi&ion  extends 
over  feven  cities,  two  being  of  the  firft  ciafs.  N,  lat  370  9'. 
E.  long.  1 1 90  46'. 
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LAITY  comprehends  fuch  of  the  people  as  are  not  in- 
cluded under  the  denomination  of  clergy  ; and  may  be 
divided  into  three  diilindl  dates,  viz.  the  civil,  the  military, 
and  the  maritime.  For  the  origin  of  this  diftinflion,  fee 
Clergy. 

L AK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary ; 1 8 miles  E.S.E. 
of  Canifcha. 

LAKE,  in  Phyfical  Geography , a body  of  water,  moftly 
of  confiderable  extent,  fituate,  uncon nedled  with  the  ocean, 
in  an  inland  place,  and  commonly  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  lofty  mountains.  The  form  of  thefe  collec- 
tions of  waters  is  various ; but  thofe  that  receive  and  emit 
rivers,  are  generally  of  an  elongated  fhape,  and  their  longeft 
diameter  is  in  the  direction  of  the  rivers  that  traverfe  them. 
Lakes  are  generally  divided  into  four  claffes : i.  Such  as 

neither  receive  nor  emit  rivers.  2.  Such  as  emit  rivers, 
without  vifibly  receiving  any.  3.  Such  as  receive  one  or 
more  rivers,  without  emitting  any.  And,  4.  Such  as  both 
receive  and  fend  forth  rivers. 

1.  Lakes  •which  neither  receive  nor  emit  rivers,  are  not  fre- 
quently feen  of  any  confiderable  extent  ; but  there  are  coun- 
tries where  they  occur  in  great  number,  and  as  it  were  in 
groups.  This  is  the  cafe  in  the  deferts  northward  of  the 
Cafpian  fea,  and  in  the  plains  between  the  Ural  moun- 
tains and  the  Irtifch,  and  in  the  vaft  defert  of  Baraba,  be- 
tween the  Jrtiich  and  the  Obb.  The  foil  of  thefe  countries 
is  defcnbed  by  the  accurate  Mr.  Patrin  as  being  uniformly 
compofed  of  a marie,  varying  only,  in  the  proportion  of  the 
admixed  clay  and  fand.  The  numerous  lakes  found  in  that 
trail  of  country  are  for  the  moil  part  only  depreflions  or 
bafons  filled  by  the  rains  and  melted  fnow  : their  greatell 
extent  is  fcarcely  ever  above  three  leagues  in  circumference, 
and  generally  they  are  much  fmaller.  Their  depth,  too,  is 
ufually  very  inconfiderable,  for  it  feldom  exceeds  a fathom, 
and  is  frequently  not  beyond  a few  feet.  Moil  of  them 
are  only  temporary ; for  towards  the  end  of  the  fummer 
they  are  generally  found  dry. 

A remarkable  circumitance,  as  obferved  by  the  fame 
naturalift,  is  that  in  the  fame  plain,  at  the  diftance  of  a few 
hundred  paces,  fome  of  thefe  lakes  are  frefh-water  lakes, 
while  the  water  of  others  is  abounding  either  with  fea  fait, 
or  with  fulphat  of  magneiia  (Epfom  fait)  ; or  they  are  im- 
pregnated with  both  thofe  falts,  either  uniformly  mixed,  or 
each  of  them  in  a feparate  part  of  the  lake  ; in  fome  cafes 
the  fea-falt  and  the  Epfom  fait  are  formed  at  the  fame  period  ; 
in  others  the  latter  of  thefe  falts  manifefts  itfelf  only  towards 
the  end  of  the  fummer. 

The  caufe  of  the  faltnefs  obfervable  in  fome  lakes  has 
been  by  mod  authors  on  this  fubjedt  afcribed  to  fait  fprings 
at  their  bottom  ; and  probably  they  are  in  the  right  with 
-regard  to  mod  of  them  ; but  in  the  above  inllance,  feveral 
circumflances  unfavourable  to  that  hypothefis  exift  in  the 
nature  of  the  foil,  and  the  mode  and  determinate  quantity  in 
which  thofe  falts  are  depofited  at  the  bottom  ; whence 
Patrin  conceives  that  the  lakes  in  queftion,  as  well  as  moil 
other  fait  lakes  of  the  fame  kind,  owe  their  faltnefs  to  princi- 
ples or  particles,  with  which  they  are  furnifhed  immediately 
from  the  atmofphere,  in  the  fame  manner  as  nitre  is  formed 
in  particular  fituations  in  warm  climates,  ceaiing  to  be  gene- 
rated as  foon  as  the  foil  has  taken  up  the  quantity  of  faiine 
matter  fuitable  to  its  nature.  The  general  rule  laid  down 
by  Buffon,  that  lakes  which  emit  rivers  are  freih-water  lakes, 
and  that  fuch  as  do  not  fend  forth  any  are  fait  lakes,  appears 
to  be  inconfiffent  with  experience  ; iince,  on  one  hand,  the 
great  lake  Titicaca,  in  Peru,  fuppofed  to  be  eighty  miles 
in  circumference,  and  giving  out  no  river,  is  by  Laet,  Acofta, 
Xiarcilafib  della  Vega,  and  others,  defcnbed  as  a frelh-water 


lake  ; while  the  larged  of  all  fait  lakes,  the  Black  fea,  dif- 
charges  its  redundant  waters,  with  a rapid  courfe,  through 
the  Bofphorus  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Dr.  Halley  is  of  opinion,  that  all  great  perennial  lakes  are 
faiine,  either  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree ; and  that  this  falt- 
nefs increafes  with  time  ; and  on  this  foundation,  he  propofes 
a method  for  determining  the  age  of  the  world. 

To  the  lakes  of  this  firft  clafs  likewife  belong  thofe 
lodged  in  the  craters  of  extinfl  volcanoes,  or  at  lead  in  de- 
preflions confidered  by  moll  geologills  as  the  remains  of  vol- 
canic energy.  One  of  the  mod  remarkable,  on  account  of 
its  elevation,  is  that  which  travellers  relate  to  exifl  on  the 
fummit  of  the  Adam’s  peak  in  Ceylon.  This  mountain  is 
feen  at  a didance  of  forty  leagues ; which  appears  to  in- 
dicate its  height  to  be  at  lead  that  of  Mount  ./Etna. 
Its  cone,  which  is  difficultly  acceflible,  has  2CO  paces  in 
diameter  at  its  fummit,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  platform  is 
fituated  a lake  of  confiderable  depth.  Ribeiro’s  Hid.  of 
Ceylon. 

Dolomieu,  in  a letter  to  Faujas  Saint-Fond,  inferted  in 
this  naturalid’s  work,  “ Sur  les  Volcans  cteints  du  Vivarais,” 
defcrikes  a lake  filling  up  the  crater  of  an  extindl  vo'cano 
in  the  Serra  de  Edrella  ; a ridge  of  mountains  in  the  north  of 
Portugal,  denominated  Mans  Herminius  by  the  ancients. 

Alio  the  lakes  of  Agnano  and  Averne,  near  Naples,  are 
fuppofed  by  many  authors  to  have  been  craters  of  volcanoes. 
The  former  of  thefe  lakes,  we  are  told  by  Lalande  (Voyage, 
t.  6.  p.  27.)  appears  fometimes  to  boil  at  its  borders,  eipe- 
cially  when  its  waters  are  high.  This  ebullition,  like  that 
of  the  Acqua  Zolfa  near  Rome,  is  occafioned  by  gafcous 
fluids  traverfing  the  water.  On  the  borders  of  this  lake  are 
the  vapour-baths  of  San-Germano. 

2.  Lakes  •which  emit  rivers  without  receiving  any. — Thefe 
are  more  numerous  than  the  preceding.  The  more  copious 
the  fubterraneous  waters  by  w'hich  they  are  ftipplied,  the 
more  confiderable  are  the  rivers  fent  forth  by  them.  The 
Seliger  lake,  in  the  government  of  Twer,  60  leagues  N.E. 
from  Mofcow,  gives  origin  to  the  larged  river  in  Europe, 
the  Volga;  although  no  river  is  vifibly  received  by  that 
lake.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  lake  called  Kcko-nor, 
at  the  foot  of  the  eaffern  ridge  of  the  Tibetan  Alps,  from 
which  iffue  two  of  the  larged  rivers  of  Alia,  the  Hoanho, 
or  Yellow  river,  and  Kiam,  or  Blue  river,  which,  after 
having  traverfed  part  of  the  Chinefe  empire,  empty  them- 
felves  into  the  Japanefe  fea. 

Of  the  fame  kind  are  the  two  fmall  lakes  in  New  Caflile, 
in  Spain,  called  los  ojos  de  la  Guadiaria , fituated  near  the 
Alcarraz  mountains,  and  confidered  as  the  fources  of  the 
Guadiana. 

The  lake  of  Mont-Cenis , though  it  does  not  emit  a con- 
fiderable river,  is  yet  remarkable  on  account  of  its  great 
elevation,  wdiich  is  6000  feet  perpendicular  above  the  level 
of  the  fea.  This  lake  (together  with  the  Cenife,  w'hich 
iflues  from  it)  is  fupplied  by  waters  conveyed  to  it  by  fub- 
terraneous channels,  and  which  defcend  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  which  are  as  elevated  above  the  lake  as 
this  latter  is  above  the  plains  of  Piedmont.  This  lake  is 
three  quarters  of  a league  long,  and  from  1800  to  24CO 
feet  broad.  Saufluie  is  of  opinion  that  it  has  formerly 
been  fituated  at  a greater  elevation  ; fince,  at  a height  of 
more  than  thirty  feet  above  its  prefent  level,  traces  of  erofion 
produced  by  the  Cenife  are  ilill  remaining,  as  well  as  cal- 
careous layers,  exaclly  like  thofe  ftill  depofited  by  the  waters 
of  that  river. 

There  are  in  the  Pyrenees  lakes  which  appear  to  have 
exa£lly  the  fame  origin  as  the  lake  of  Mont  Cenis,  and 
which  equally  emit  rivers ; and  ieveral  of  thefe  lakes  occur 

even 
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even  at  a greater  elevation,  (about  700  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  fea,)  fuch  as  the  lakes  of  Liens , las  Congous , and 
Onset , in  the  mountains  above  Barege.  They  are  frozen 
over  for  the  greateil  part  of  the  fummer,  and  are  only  par- 
tially deprived  of  their  icy  covering  in  the  interval  between 
the  months  of  June  and  Auguft.  The  lake  of  Mont  Cenis, 
on  the  other  hand,  had,  at  the  end  of  September,  when 
SaufTure  obferved  it,  a very  mild  temperature.  It  is  fo 
well  docked  with  fiih,  efpecially  trouts,  that,  in  the  year 
1780,  it  produced  a yearly  rent  of  636  livres. 

3.  Lakes  which  receive  one  or  more  rivers,  without  emitting 
any. — Mod  of  thefe  formerly  both  received  and  fent  forth  a 
river ; but  the  one  emitted  has  become  dry,  on  account  of 
the  diminution  of  the  influent  river;  or  the  cavity  that  con- 
tains it  may  have  enlarged  to  fuch  a degree,  that  the  river  it 
receives  is  barely  fufficient  to  repair,  by  new  fupplies,  the 
lol's  which  the  lake  fuflains  by  evaporation.  To  this  clafs 
belong,  among  others,  the  Cafpian  fea,  as  it  is  improperly 
called,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Volga,  of  the  Ural, 
and  of  fume  other  rivers.  This  vail  lake,  which  formerly 
occupied  a much  more  tonfiderable  fpace  than  at  the  prefent 
day,  and  not  only  included  the  lake  of  Aral,  but  probably 
had  even  a communication  with  the  Euxine  fea,  (lee  Cas- 
pian',) dill  continues  to  decreafe,  in  proportion  as  the  capa- 
city of  the  rivers  which  fupply  it  is  found  gradually  to  di- 
minilh.  Another  lake  of  this  kind  is  the  Dead  fea,  or  lake 
Afphaltites,  in  Paledine.  See  Aspiialtites. 

Such  was  the  lake  that  formerly  covered  Ca/hmere,  which 
fee.  Lakes  of  this  kind  will  be  naturally  formed  in  every 
cafe,  where  the  waters  of  a river  are  inclofed,  in  any  part  of 
their  courfe,  by  elevated  lands.  The  firll  confequence  of 
this  doppage  is,  of  courfe,  the  converflon  of  the  inclofed 
lands  into  a lake  ; and  if  this  happens  near  the  fountains  of 
the  river,  and  the  ground  is  folid,  it  is  likely  to  remain  a lake 
for  ever  ; the  river  not  having  force  enough  in  its  infant 
date  to  work  itfelf  a palfage  through  the  mountains.  Hence 
h is  that  more  lakes  are  found  near  the  fources  of  rivers  than 
in  the  lower  parts  of  their  courfe.  If  the  river  be  inclofed 
after  it  has  gained  a great  accefiion  of  water,  and,  of  courfe, 
drength  ; it  will,  indeed,  at  fird,  form,  a lake,  as  before  ; 
but  in  time,  the  place  at  which  it  runs  over,  will  be  gradually 
fretted  avay,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  Behut.  The  Euphrates, 
in  like  manner,  opens  itfelf  a padage  through  mount  Taurus  ; 
and  the  Ganges  through  mount  Imaus ; and  even  though 
the  bafe  of  the  mountain  be  of  the  firmed  texture,  it  will  give 
way  to  the  inceflant  friction,  through  a courfe  of  ages  ; for 
either  of  thefe  padages  may  have  been  an  operation  of  many 
thoufand  years.  In  the  cafe  of  the  Ganges,  which  pades 
through  mount  Imaus,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  the  lower 
drata  were  fofter  than  the  upper  ; for  the  upper  dill  remain 
to  a great  height.  In  that  of  the  Behuf,  the  latter  appears 
to  have  exilled  long  enough  to  depolit  a vad  depth  of  foil, 
before  it  difperfed.  Rennell’s  Memoir. 

In  the  interior  of  Africa  a vad  lake  is  faid  to  exifl,  which 
is  fuppofed  to  receive  the  Niger.  In  America  we  have  th'e 
lake  Titicaca  in  P.-rn,  into  which  runs  a river,  the  fource  of 
which  is  near  Cafco.. 

4.  Lakes  which  both  receive  and  fend  forth  rivers,  are  the 
mod  numerous  of  all.  They  are  generally  found  in  vallies, 
or  in  plains,  in  the  proximity  of  great  chains  of  mountains. 
The  mod  remarkable  among  thole  of  the  Alps  are — 

The  lake  of  Geneva,  traverfed  by  the  Rhone.  Its  eleva- 
tion above  the  level  of  the  fea,  according  to  De  Luc,  is 
1126  feet,  according  to  Shuckburgh  1152,  and  according 
to  the  obfervationsof  profedor  Pidt  t 1 134  feet.  The  Rhone 
enters  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Villeneuve  : at  its  leaving 
it,  near  Geneva,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  encom- 


pafs  an  illand,  and  foon  again  unite.  This  lake  formerly- 
extended  as  far  as  Bex  ; and  the  village  Port-Vallay,  which 
is  at  prefent  at  the  didance  of  more  than  an  Englifh  mile,  was 
fituate  clofe  to  its  banks.  The  lake  of  Geneva  is  fubjedl  to 
an  annual  fwelling,  by  which  its  waters  are  raifed  from  five 
to  fix  feet  above  the  ordinary  water-mark.  But  befides  this 
periodical  rifing  of  its  waters,  a fluctuation  is  fometimes  ob- 
ferved, not  unlike  that  produced  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  fea.  This  motion,  which  generally  continues  for  fome 
hours,  is  in  thofe  parts  called  Seiches.  It  is  mod  driking 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva.  The  caufe  of  this  pheno- 
menon is  not  well  underdood.  Fatio  attributed  it  to  guds 
of  wind,  by  which  the  water  of  the  fmaller  lake  is  pro- 
truded beyond  the  fand-bank  that  feparates  it  from  the 
larger;  and  on  falling  back  produces  a fludluation.  Jal- 
labert,  obferving  that  the  Seiches  take  place  without  any 
guds  of  winds,  looked  for  the  caufe  of  this  phenomenon  in 
the  fudden  diffolution  of  fnow  by  which  the  river  Arve, 
becoming  fuddenly  turgid,  retards  the  courfe  of  the  Rhone 
which  i flues  from  the  lake.  Sauflure,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  witneffed  the  fudden  fwelling  of  the  Arve,  without'  any 
accompanying  Seiches  in  the  lake.  Bertrand  is  of  opinion 
that  eledlrical  clouds  attradl  and  raife  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  which,  on  falling  back,  produce  that  undulation  : and 
Sauflure  and  Vaucher  add,  that  fudden  local  variations  in 
the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere,  may  contribute  to  the  pro- 
dudlion  of  this  phenomenon.  Patrin  is  inclined  to  attribute 
fuch  fudden  fluctuations  of  lakes  to  the  developement  of 
fubterraneous  gafes,  which  alfo,  by  mixing  with  the  atmo- 
fphere, produce  that  violent  agitation,  which,  according  to 
him,  cannot  be  the  effeCt  of  a Ample  dilturbance  of  the  equi- 
librium, but  mull  be  looked  for  in  a chemical  fermentation 
taking  place  in  the  atmofphere.  An  ofeiilation  fimilar  to 
the  Seiches  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  though  in  a lefs  degree, 
has  been  obferved  alfo  in  fome  other  lakes  of  Switzerland.  * 
To  the  fame  caufe  Patrin  aferibes  the  hollow  found  which 
fome  lakes  are  known  to  emit,  and  which  is  not  unlike  the 
noife  that  precedes  the  eruption  of  volcanoes.  Some  writers 
inform  us  that  feveral  lakes  of  Switzerland,  and  among  them 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  give  out  a grumbling  noife  of  this  kind. 
Pallas  has  feen,  in  the  Saian  mountains,  near  the  fource  of' 
the  Yenifei,  a lake  called  Boulamy-Koid,  which,  according 
to  the  account  given  of  it  by  the  Tartars  of  its  neighbour- 
hood, emits,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  founds  compared 
by  them  to  howling.  Alfo  the  inhabitants  of  the  borders 
of  the  lake  Baikal  have  informed  Patrin,  that  they  have  often 
heard  a dreadful  howling  proceed  from  that  lake. 

The  lake  of  Lucern,  in  the  Swifs  canton  of  that  name,, 
(alfo  called  theVierwaliladter  fea,)  is  fituated  1320  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  fea,  according  to  Pfyfer  ;.  1314,  according 
to  De  Luc  ; 1350,  according  to  Trembley  ; and  1392  feet, 
according  to  Wyfs.  The  river  Reufs  enters  it  at  Fluelin, 
and  is  again  emitted  near  Lucern.  This  moil  romantic  of 
all  lakes  is  furrounded  by  rocks  c®niifting  partly  of  lime- 
ilone,  partly  of  the  calcareons  breccia,  called  Nagelfluhe, 
and  by  fand-ftone  mountains.  The  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween thefe  two  formations  of  rocks  runs  in  a direction  from 
E.  to  W.  ; to  the  S.  of  this  line  nothing  is  feen  but  lime-Aone, 
and  nothing  but  calcareous  breccia  and  fand-ilone  in  a 
northern  direction.  See  more  of  this  lake  in  Ebel  “ fiber 
die  Schweitz,  &c.”  1805. 

The  lakes  of  Brientz  and  of  Thun,  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
arc  both  traverfed  by  the  river  Aar,  which  enters  the  former  of. 
thefe  lakes  at  its  N.E. extremity,  and  leaves  it  at  its  fouthern 
end  ; when,  at  the  diflance  of  about  two  miles,  its  waters 
unite  with  thofe  of  the  lake  of  Thun.  The  rocks  of  both 
fides  of  the  lake  of  Brientz  confiit  of  lime  apd  clay-date. 
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T)r.  Ebel  tells  us,  tliat  on  the  N.  fule  formerly  large  mafles 
of  the  moll  beautiful  varieties  of  red  and  white  floor- fpar 
were  found,  which,  from  the  pure  fluate  of  lime,  palled  into 
blackifii-grey  granular  carbonate  of  lime.  The  lake  of 
Thun. is  fituated  about  1780  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea, 
and  a few  fathoms  higher  than  the  lake  of  Brientz.  Its 
northern  banks  are  entirely  mountainous  ; half  of  the  fouthern 
bank  is  fiat  and  level.  The  rocks  on  the  north  fide  confill 
elitefly  of  the  remarkable  breccia  and  fand-flone  formation, 
of  which  Mount  Rigi,  in  the  canton  of  Schweitz,  is  com- 
pofed.  The  breccia  is  made  up  of  rolled  pieces  of  all  dimen- 
fions,  from  50  cubical  feet,  down  to  the  fize  of  large  grains 
of  fand  ; the  whole  cemented  by  a coarfe-grained  calcareous 
grit  poffeffing  great  tenacity,  fo  that  on  the  application  of 
blows,  the  included  ftones,  infiead  of  becoming  detached 
from  their  cells,  are  generally  feen  cloven  afunder.  Thefe 
rolled  pieces  coufifl  of  various  kinds  of  granite,  gneifs,  por- 
phyry, flint,  and  flint-flate,  horn-ftone,  granular  andcompadl 
lime-done,  and  a variety  of  red,  clayey',  ferruginous  boulders, 
which,  on  farther  decompofing  and  diffoiving,  flain  the 
cement  in  which  they  are  imbedded  with  a red  colour.  The 
mountains  on  the  S.  and  E.  fides  confill  of  lime-done. 
The  temperature  of  the  lake  of  Thun,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  month  of  July,  at  a depth  of  370  feet,  was  found  by 
Saudure  to  be  4 of  Reaumur,  while,  at  the  furface,  the 
fame  thermometer  indicated  15k  The  water  of  the  lake 
of  Brientz,  at  the  fame  time  of  the  year,  at  the  depth  of  300 
feet,  {hewed  the  temperature  of  3 r3g-0  while  that  of  the  fur- 
face  was  1 6 ’,  and  that  of  the  amofphere  1 30. 

The  Lake  of  Zurich. — The  principal  river  which  enters 
this  lake,  is  the  Linth  or  Limmat,  which,  after  having  re- 
ceived the  Mag,  fent  forth  by  the  lake  of  Wallendadt, 
falls  into  the  lake  of  Zurich,  near  a mountain  called  the 
Bufh-berg.  The  elevation  of  this  lake  above  the  level  of 
the  fea  is  1279  feet.  During  the  hot  weather  of  the  dim- 
mer months  its  waters  are  feen  to  rife  higher,  and  to  overflow 
its  banks',  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  heat  on  the  vail 
glaciers,  and  mafles  of  fnow  of  the  Alpine  chain  of  moun- 
tains. Several  geognodic  fadls  render  it  highly'  probable  that 
formerly  the  Rhine,  in  its  courfe  to  Germany,  traverfed  both 
the  lake  of  Wallendadt  and  that  of  Zurich. 

The  lake  of  Conftance,  or  the  Boden  See,  is  traverfed  by 
the  Rhine,  which  enters  it  at  the  S.W.  extremity,  and  is 
again  given  out  near  Condance  Its  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  fea  is'  1089  feet.  It  is  navigable  for  velfels  of 
3000  cwt.  Within  a period  of  eight  centuries,  it  lias  only 
twelve  tunes  been  covered  with  ice.  This  beautiful  expanfe 
ot  water  formerly  extended  as  far  as  the  Rheinthal,  or  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine  : a change  effected  by  the  flow  but  un- 
interrupted depofition  of  alluvial  land  at  the  mouth  of  that 
river. 

The  Langen-See,  or  Logo  Maggiore  of  the  Italians,  the 
Lacus  Verbanus  of  the  Romans,  a lake  on  the  borders 
of  Switzerland,  Piedmont,  and  the  Milanefe  territory,  re- 
ceives and  fends  forth  the  river  Teflin.  Its  length  from  Tenero 
to  Sedo,  is  44  Italian  miles  ; its  greated  breadth,  between 
Euvino  and  Ferriole,  is  above  feven  Italian  miles  ; its  eleva- 
tion above  the  level  of  the  fea  762  feet,  according  to  Pini, 
but  only  636  according  to  Sauffure  ; its  depth,  at  the  chapel 
of  la  Bardia,  oppofite  Locarno,  is  333  feet.  Many  confi- 
derable  rivers  empty  themfelves  into  this  lake,  fuch  as  the 
Teflin,  the  Vera  fea,  the  Maggia,  theTofcia,  and  the  Trefa  ; 
in  Ihort  it  receives  all  the  waters  of  the  immenfe  group  of 
mountains  that  encompafs  it. 

The  natural  chara&er  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  is  a fublime 
wildeniefs,  blended  with  the  milder  beauties  of  the  Italian 
foil ; a narrow  compals  gradually  widening  into  a vad  ex- 
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panfe.  Towards  the  north  and  weft  ward  it  is  furrounded  by 
elevated  granitic  mountains  ; while  the  ead  and  north  fides 
exhibit  a feries  of  fmalier  bids,  which  gradually  lofe  them- 
felves in  the  plain  of  Lombardy.  From  Magadino  to  Lu- 
vina,  on  the  N.E.,  the  dark  and  rugged  mountains  of  Gam- 
borogno  rife  6000  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  lake  ; and 
the  wooded  Pino,  with  the  mountain  of  Canobbio,  which 
appear  to  clofe  the  lake,  form  a long  bafin,  abounding  with 
filli,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Lago  di  Locarno. 

On  the  Piedmontefe  fide  of  the  La.  o Maggiore,  at  Ba- 
veno  and  its  neighbourhood,  arc  the  quarries  of  granite, 
which  have  furmlhed  the  magnificent  columns  that  decorate 
the  churches  and  palaces  of  Milan.  Inthofc  parts  are  like- 
wife  found  the  beautiful  cry  dais  of  feldfpar,  hat  were  lirft 
difeovered  by  Pini.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Toccia  are 
the  quarries  of  red  and  white  granite,  and  behind  Mergozzo 
thofe  of  the  beautiful  variety  of  marble,  of  which  the 
cathedral  of  Milan  is  condrudled.  At  Grantola  are  feen 
the  vediges  of  an  extinguidicd  volcano,  which  is,  however, 
not  confidered  as  fuch  by  the  learned  Abbate  Pini,  who  vi- 
fitedit  in  1790. 

Th e Lake  of  Como,  about  24  miles  from  Milan,  receives, 
among  other  fmalier  rivcis,  the  Adda,  which  is  again  fent 
forth  at  its  eadern  extremity.  The  elevation  of  this  ro- 
mantic lake,  the  favourite  foot  of  the  younger  Pliny,  is, 
according  to  Oriani,  654  feet  above  the  fea. 

The  Garda,  a lake  of  Italy,  between  the  Veronefe  and 
Breflan,  is  traverfed  by  the  Mincio. 

A remarkable  lake  be’ongirg  to  this  clafs,  on  the  French 
fide  of  the  Alps,  is  the  Lac  de  Joux,  in  the  Jura  mountains. 
It  is  traverfed  by  the  river  Orbe,  which  on  ifluing  from  this 
lake,  is  ingulfed  in  vad  funnels,  hollowed  out  by  its  own 
waters  in  the  calcareous  drata,  which  at  prefent  are  feen 
'in  a vertical  pofition,  owing  to  the  effeds  of  the  rupture 
they  experienced  at  the  tune  when  the  revolution  took 
place,  which  produced  the  lake  ; and  this  fame  river,  afeer  a 
hidden  courfe  of  three  quarters  of  a league,  re-appears  in  a 
valley,  680  feet  below  the  funncl-fhaped  cavities  that  con- 
veyed it  to  i‘s  fubterranean  channel ; from  whence  it  proceeds 
towards  and  traverfes  the  lakes  of  Neufchatel  and  Bienne. 

Sweden,  and  other  mountainous  parts  of  Europe,  likewife 
abound  with  lakes  traverlcd  by  rivers.  Of  this  kind  is  the 
lake  of  Bala,  in  North  Wales.  See  Bala  -pool. 

Northern  Alia  has  two  very  cotifiderable  laker  of  this  de- 
feription,  viz.  the  lake  Nonzaifan,  in  Chinefe  Tartary,  at 
the  fouthern  bafe  of  the  Altaic  chain,  where  it  is  traverfed 
by  the  Irtifcli  and  the  Baikal,  in  Eall  Siberia.  This  latter 
is  traverfed  by  the  river  Angara.  (See  Baikal.)  M Pa- 
trin,  who  has  twice  vidted  this  remarkable  lake,  has  deferibed 
the  highly  dedroying  effects  which  its  waters,  in  their  gra- 
dual tormaiion  of  the  baiin,  have  produced  in  the  Itrntified 
mountains  that  bound  its  wedern  (bores.  But  it  is  not  the 
Baikal  alone  which  has  thus  formed  its  own  bed,  for  the  fame 
caufe  has  prevailed  at  the  formation  of  thofe  vad  Canadian 
lakes,  the  lake  Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  con- 
nected together  by  the  river  St,  Laurence,  which  takes  its 
courfe  through  their  dupendous  bafins. 

We  are  indebted  to  Sauffure  for  fome  very  intereding  ob- 
fervations  refpefting  the  temperature  of  the  waters  of  the  prin- 
cipal Alpine  lakes.  It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  this 
celebrated  natxiralid,  made  with  a thermometer  of  his  own 
invention,  that  even  in  the  hotted  fummrr  months,  the  cold 
which  prevails  at  the  bottom  of  thofe  lakes  far  exceeds  that 
obfervablc  in  the  depth  of  the  fea.  The  following  are  among 
the  refults  he  obtained. 

In  the  lake  of  Geneva,  on  the  6th  of  Augud,  at  a depth  ot 
312  feet,  the  thermometer  (having  Reaumur's  fcale)  indi- 
cated 
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«ated  a temperature  of  8A° ; that  of  the  furface  was  150, 
and  that  of  the  atmofphere  20°.  On  the  1 ith  of  February, 
in  a depth  of  950  feet,  (namely,  near  the  rock  of  Meillerie, 
being  the  deepeft  part  of  the  lake,)  the  temperature  was 
4.?,,0  ; that  of  the  furface  4 i that  of  the  atmofphere  1^°. 
It  is  to  be  obferved  that  as  the  elevation  of  this  lake  (ac- 
cording to  Deluc)  is  1126  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, the  bottom  of  its  bafin  is  lituated  only  176  feet 
above  the  fame  level. 

The  waters  of  the  lake  of  Annecy,  fituated  210  feet  above 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  had,  on  the  14th  of  May,  and  at  a depth 
of  163  feet,  the  temperature  of  4)0,  while  that  of  the  fur- 
Cice  was  1 1 A0,  and  that  of  the  air  io°. 

In  the  lac  du  Bourgct  in  Savoy,  the  thermometer,  on  the 
6th  Odt.,  at  the  depth  of  240  feet,  indicated  4^'- ; at  the 
furface  14J0;  .in  the  air  ior*,°.  Sauffure  obferves, that  the 
cold  of  the  water  of  this  lake  cannot  be  afcribed  to  any 
foreign  caufe,  fince  it  receives  no  llream  from  the  Alps,  and 
its  communication  with  the  Rhone  furnifhes  it  with  water 
only  during  the  turgidity  of  that  river  in  fummer. 

In  the  lake  of  Thun,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  elevated  about 
630  feet  above  that  of  Geneva,  the  temperature,  on  the  7th 
of  July,  at  the  depth  of  350  feet,  was  obferved  to  be  40  ; the 
temperature  of  the  furface  was  1 c°,  and  that  of  the  atmo- 
fphere 16'.  At  the  fame  time  the  temperature  of  the  lake 
of  Bricntz,  which  is  contiguous  to  the  lake  of  Thun,  was 
3 0 at  the  depth  of  500  feet. 

The  waters  of  the  lake  of  Lucern,  fituated  igi  feet  above 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  had,  on  the  28th  of  July,  and  in  a depth 
of  600  feet,  the  temperature  of  3 r®0°  ; temperature  of  the 
furface  1 6 r75°  ; of  the  air  i8r^°. 

Tale  of  Conflance. — The  temperature  on  the  25th  of  July, 
at  the  depth  of  370  feet,  was  3/-°;  on  the  furface  of  the 
w ater  14  ; in  the  air  i6J. 

I -ago  Maggtore.  — On  the  19th  of  July,  at  the  depth  of 
335  feet,  the  temperature  was  5 5 at  the  furface  20°  ; in 

the  air  18  . It  is  remarkable  that  though  the  temperature 
at  the  bottom  of  this  lake  is  fo  low’,  yet  olive  and  orange 
trees  are  feen  to  thrive  on  its  borders  in  the  open  air. 

The  comparative  experiments  which  Sauffure  made  on  the 
temperature  of  the  fea,  gave  the  following  refults.  On  the 
8th  of  October,  the  fame  thermometer,  immerfed  at  Porto 
Fino,  on  the  coal!  of  Genoa,  to  the  depth  of  886  feet,  indi- 
cated 1 0,1;°,  while  the  temperature  at  the  furface  was  i6rs^°, 
and  that  of  the  atmofphere  I5T30C.  At  Nice,  on  the  17th 
of  October,  and  at  the  depth  of  1800  feet,  the  temperature 
proved  to  be  10®  c,  while  that  of  the  furface  of  the  water 
was  From  this  difference  between  the  temperature 

in  the  depth  of  the  fea,  and  that  of  the  bottom  of  lakes,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  it  is  not  the  bulk  of  the  mafs  of  water 
which  proves  an  obllacle  to  the  free  communication  of  the 
external  caloric,  and  that  the  low  temperature  obferved  in 
the  lakes  of  the  Alps  is  owing  to  a particular  and  local 
caufe. 

Befides  the  general  caufe  which  produces  a gradual  dimi- 
nution in  the  extent  and  depth  of  all  lakes,  there  are  others, 
which,  operating  on  particular  lakes,  efledl  a more  or  lei's 
fudden  change  in  that  refped,  according  to  the  circum- 
llances  under  which  they  take  place.  All  rivers  emptying 
themfelves  into  lakes,  convey  thither  more  or  lefs  of  the  fub- 
ilance  of  the  mountains  from  which  they  defcend,  and  of  the 
foil  of  the  trafts  of  country  which  is  t raver  fed  by  them. 
The  nearer,  therefore,  a lake  is  to  thole  high  mountains 
from  which  ftreams,  in  their  defcent,  may  carry  away  the 
detritus  of  rocks,  the  more  fpeedily  its  bafin  will  be  filled 
up  ; vvlule,  on  the  other  hand,  a lake  fituated  at  a greater 
diftance,  in  the  middle  of  a plain,  and  receiving  only  land 
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and  mud,  part  of  which  is  carried  off  again  by  its  outlet, 
will  experience  a much  lefs  rapid  diminution.  Some  natu- 
ralifts  have  thought  it  polfible  to  determine  the  relative  anti- 
quity of  lakes,  by  the  extent  of  the  alluvial  land  deposited 
in  their  bafins  by  thofe  rivers  which  enter  them  ; but,  ac- 
cording to  Patrin,  it  is  a matter  of  great  difficulty  to  obtain 
fatisfaftory  data  on  this  head,  and  no  general  rules  can  poffibly 
be  laid  dowm  without  a previous  and  careful  examination  of 
all  the  circumftances  attending  the  locality  of  each  particular 
lake.  Thus,  for  inftance,  (fays  the  fame  author,)  we  fee 
that  the  lake  of  Neufchatel,  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura  moun- 
tains, has  already  experienced  a very  confiderable  diminution 
through  the  mechanically  forming  effedts  of  the  waters  of  the 
Orbe,  while  thofe  produced  by  the  Rhone  are  fcarcely  per- 
ceptible in  the  lake  of  Geneva,  although  this  lake  is  probably 
of  greater  antiquity  than  the  other.  The  lake  of  Annecy, 
which  is  wedged  in  between  mountains,  is  a'ready  in  a great 
meafure  choked  up  with  their  detritus.  The  valley  of  Cha- 
mouni,  according  to  Sauffure’ s obfervations,  was  alfo  for- 
merly a lake;  but  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  higheft  moun- 
tains of  Europe  its  bafin  has  long  fince  been  levelled  by  the 
alluvial  land  carried  into  it  from  all  fides  by  the  Aveiron 
and  other  llreams.  The  lac  du  Bourget,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  occupies  the  middle  of  a vaft  bafin,  where  it  receives 
its  calm  waters  unfraught  with  foreign  matter,  is  lefs  than 
many  others  fubjedt  to  the  influence  of  this  particular  caufe 
of  the  diminution  of  lakes. 

The  large  lakes,  with  which  the  northern  regions  abound, 
ferve  for  very  good  purpofes,  inafmuch  as  the  warm  vapours 
arifing  from  them  ferve  for  a defenfative  againft  the  pinching 
cold  of  thofe  climates.  To  this  it  is  owing,  that  Ireland, 
Scotland,  See.  are  lefs  affedted  with  frofts  than  much  warmer 
countries. 

They  alfo  furnilh  exhalations  and  vapours,  which  diftil 
on  the  countries  bordering  upon  them  in  refrefhing  (howers, 
and  prevent  their  being  barren  deferts. 

The  lake  Nefs,  in  Scotland,  has  been  commemorated  by 
many  writers,  but  never  with  any  degree  of  judgment,  till 
Mr.  Frafer  gave  a perfedt  account  of  it  to  the  Royal 
Society.  It  never  freezes  though  the  winters  be  ever  fo 
fevere,  and  is  full  of  fprings  in  alnioft  every  part  ; and  its 
waters,  in  the  time  of  the  fevereft  frofts  run  fluid,  and 
fmoaking  for  fix  miles  down  the  river  into  which  they  are 
difeharged,  while  every  thing  is  frozen  about  them.  The 
river  runs  very  flowly  notwithftanding,  and  from  this  fmoke 
of  the  water  there  is  raifed  a fort  of  fog  which  overfpreads 
the  whole  country  for  fevcral  miles.  There  is  a ihountain 
near  its  fide,  of  two  miles  perpendicular  height  from  the 
furface  of  the  lake;  and  on  the  fummit  of  this  mountain 
there  is  another  lake,  which  has  no  fpring  vifibly  running 
into  it,  nor  any  outlet,  and  yet  alw’ays  keeps  of  the  fame 
degree  of  fulnefs,  fummer  and  winter.  Due  wreft  from  the 
river  into  which  the  lower  lake  difeharges  itfelf,  there  is  an 
opening  of  Jea,  or  frith,  of  two  miles  long  and  fix  miles 
W’ide  ; the  middle  of  this  is  fometimes  dry,  and  it  is  then 
ealily  feen  that  this  was  once  dry  land,  and  an  inhabited 
country.  There  are  found  there  large  bodies  of  trees  felled, 
and  lying  ftraight  along : the  w’ood  of  thefe  is  black,  but  it 
is  very  found,  and  there  are  many  tumuli,  or  heaps  of  fttones, 
to  be  feen  under  water  in  different  parts  of  the  frith,  one  of 
which  is  qjcefiible  at  low  water,  and  there  have  been  found 
in  it  unis,  vhidi  prove  that  they  have  been  allburying-places. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N 253.  p.  231. 

As  the  fea  waflies  away  the  banks  of  this  frith,  there  is 
found  in  many  places  a large  quantity  of  wrought  timber  ; 
beams  of  fourteen,  or  more  feet  long,  with  the  marks  of 
the  axe,  and  other  inftruments  upon  them  ; and  at  the  depth 
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of  fix  teen  feet,  in  the  flcep  banks  of  the  neighbouring  river 
Beuly,  there  are  found  oak-trees  and  pieces  of  burnt  timber. 
W e find  by  this,  that  the  face  of  the  whole  country  about 
this  lake  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  fome  age3  ago  ; 
and  there  feems  fome  rcfcmblance  between  the  prefent  fate 
of  things  here,  and  that  in  the  bogs  of  many  parts  of  England. 
The  trees  found  buried  in  thefe  were  felled  by  the  conquer- 
ing Romans,  and  perhaps  thefe  are  of  fome  fuch  origin. 

We  have  many  Angularities  offering  themfelves  to  our 
view  in  the  lakes  of  our  own  country  ; that  of  their  freezing 
at  peculiar  feafons  is  not  one  of  the  lead.  Philofophical 
Tranf.  N°  1 14.  • 

Lake.  Bituminous.  The  ex i (fence  of  an  expanfe  of  mi- 
neral pitch,  fufHciently  extenfive  to  merit  the  appellation 
of  a lake,  is  a circumftance  fo  very  remarkable,  that  it  will 
not  he  deemed  improper  to  fet  apart  an  article  for  the  de- 
feription  of  the  bituminous  lake  of  the  ifland  of  Trinidad. 
A description  of  this  celebrated  pitch  lake  was  firft  given 
by  Mr.  Anderfon,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadfions  for 
1789,  and  fome  notices  relative  to  it  were  communicated 
by  Mr.  Tobin,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Linnxan 
Tranfadiions ; but  we  now  poffcls  a more  complete  ac- 
count of  it  by  Dr.  Nugent,  - who  vifited  it  in  Odfober, 
1S07.  and  wlicfe  memoir  is  publilhed  in  the  firft  volume  of 
the  Tranfadtions  of  the  Geological  Society. 

The  pitch  lake  of  Trinidad,  by  the  French  called  La 
Braye,  is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  gulf  of  Paria,  on 
the  high  point  La  Braye,  a coniiderable  head-land,  prin- 
cipally compofed,  at  its  fouthern  fide,  of  a kind  of  porce- 
lain jafper.  It  is  not  eafy  to  flate  precifely  the  extent  of 
this  eoiledtion  of  pitch  ; the  lines  between  it  and  the  neigh- 
bf  tiring  foil  not  being  always  well  defined  ; and  indeed  Dr. 
Nugent  fuppofes  it  to  form  the  fubftratum  of  the  furrounding 
tract  of  land.  It  may,  however,  be  faid,  that  it  is  bounded 
011  the  north  and  welt  fides  by  the  fea,  on  the  fouth  by  the 
juft  mentioned  rocky  eminence  of  porcelain  jafper,  and  on  the 
eaft  by  the  uiual  argillaceous  foil  of  the  country  ; the  main 
body  may,  perhaps,  be  edimated  at  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference ; the  depth  cannot  be  afeertained,  and  no  fubjacent 
rock  or  foil  can  be  difeovered.  That  part  of  this  expanfe, 
which  may  properly  be  called  a lake , is  fituated  higher  than 
the  adjoining  land,  and  you  defeend  by  a gentle  Hope  to  the 
fea,  where  the  pitch  is  rnueh  contaminated  by  the  fand  of 
the  beach. 

On  approaching  tfie  lake  a flrong  fulphureous  and  pitchy 
fmeli  is  perceived  ; and  cn  a nearer  approach,  the  bitu- 
minous plain  itfeif  opens  to  the  view,  appearing  at  firft. 
fight  to  be  an  expanfe  of  ilill  water,  frequently  interrupted  by 
clumps  of  dwarf  trees,  or  iflets  of  ruihes  and  fhrubs.  Dr. 
Nugent  (from  whofe  memoir  this  article  is  abfl  railed)  was 
fo  ftruck  by  the  fingularity  of  the  feene,  that  it  was  fome 
time  before  he  could  recover  from  his  furprize  fo  as  to  in- 
veftigate  it  minutely.  The  furface  of  the  lake  is  of  the 
colour  of  allies  ; and  at  the  feafon  when  this  traveller  vifited 
the  lake,  not  iufficiently  fmooth  to  be  flippery  ; it  was  not 
adhefive,  though  it  received  the  impreflion  of  the  foot,  and 
the  confidence  was  fuch  as  to  bear  the  travellers  without 
auy  tremulous  motion  whatever ; but  in  the  dry  feafon  the 
furface  is  probably  in  a date  approaching  fluidity,  as  is 
/hewn  by  pieces  of  wood  and  other  fubftances  being  enve- 
loped in  it : different  bodies  have  been  known  ffitu/y  to  fink 
into  it.  If  a quantity  be  cut  out,  the  cavity  l/rt  will  be 
./hortly  filled  up.  Numberlefs  proofs  are  given  of  its  being 
at  time's  in  tins  foftened  date ; the  negro  lioufes  of  the  vi- 
cinage, for  inftance,  built  b)  driving  pods  in  the  earth, 
frequently  are  twilled  or  funk  on  one  fide.  In  many  places 
it  cents  to  have  actually  overflown  like  lava,  and  pvelents 
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the  wrinkled  appearance  which  a fluggifli  fubflance  would 
exhibit  in  motion. 

This  bituminous  plain  is  interfeiled  by  numerous  inter- 
dices  or  chafms,  filled  with  water  in  the  wet  feafon  ; they 
are  generally  deep  in  proportion  to  their  width,  fome  being 
only  a few  inches  in  depth,  others  feveral  feet,  and  many 
almoft  unfathomable.  The  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
derive  their  fupply  of  water  from  this  fource,  and  refrefh 
themfelves  by  bathing  in  it  ; the  water  is  perfectly  uncon- 
taminated  by  the  pitch,  and  fifli  are  caught  in  it.  The 
arrangement  of  the  chafms  is  lingular  > the  fides  are  inva- 
riably (helving  from  the  furface,  fo  as  nearly  to  meet  at  the 
bottom  ; but  they  bulge  out  towards  each  other  with  a 
confiderable  convexity.  Thefe  crevices  will  now  and  then 
clofe  up  entirely  ; when  marks  or  foams  are  left  behind. 

The  bituminous  fubltanec  forming  this  lake  prefents  dif- 
ferent appearances  in  different  fpots  : in  fome  parts  it  is 
black,  with  a fplintery  or  a conchoidal  fradlure,  of  confi- 
derable fpecific  gravity,  and  with  little  or  no  luftre,  re- 
fembling  particular  kinds  of  coal,  and  fo  hard  as  to  require 
a fevere  blow  of  the  hammer  to  break  it ; in  other  parts  it 
is.  fo  much  fofter  as  to  be  calily  cut  with  a knife- or  fpade, 
when  the  interior  appears  vehicular  and  oily.  In  one  place 
it  bubbles  up  in  a'perfetlly  fluid  date,  and  in  one  of  the 
neighbouring  plantations  it  is  faid  to  occur  of  a bright  co- 
lour, finning,  tranfparcnt,  and  brittle,  like  bottle  glafs  or 
relin.  The  odour  in  all  thefe  indanccs  is  ftrong,  and  like 
that  of  a combination  of  pitch  and  fulphur,  which  latter 
fubftance,  however,  is  nowhere  to  be  perceived.  A bit  of 
the  pitch  held  in  the  candle  melts  like  fealing-wax,  and  burns 
with  a light  flame,  which  is  extinguifhed  whenever  it  is  re- 
moved, and  in  cooling  the  bitumen  hardens  again.  It  may 
be  converted  to  many  ufeful  purpofes,  and  is,  indeed,  uni- 
verfally  ufed  in  the  country  wherever  pitch  is  required. 
The  reports  of  naval  officers  who  have  tried  it  are  favour- 
able to  its  more  general  adoption  ; in  which  cafe  tin's  vad 
collection  of  bitumen  would  afford  an  inexhauftible  fupply 
of  an  effential  article  of  naval  ftcres,  and  being  fituated  on  the 
margin  of  the  fea,  would  be  wrought  and  /hipped  with  little 
inconvenience  cr  expence. 

Immediately  to  the  fonthward  of  this  bituminous  lake, 
the  face  of  the  country,  as  feen  from  La  Braye,  is  a good 
deal  broken  and  rugged,  which  Mr.  Anderfon  attributes  to 
fome  convulfion  of  nature  from  fubterraneous  fires,  in  which 
idea  he  is  confirmed  by  having  found  in  the  neighbouring 
woods  feveral  hot  forme's.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  this  trait 
has  experienced  the  effeils  of  the  volcanic  power,  which, 
as  he  fuppofes,  elevated  the  great  mountains  on  the  main 
and  northern  fide  of  the  ifland.  As  the  production  of  bi- 
tuminous fubftances  has  been  attributed  to  the  action  of  fire 
on  beds  of  coal,  Dr.  Nugent  was  particular  in  his  in- 
quiries with  regard  to  the  exidenceof  fuch  beds,  but  could 
not  learn  that  there  was  any  certain  trace  of  coal  in  the 
ifland. 

Dr.  Nugent,  in  attempting  to  explain  the  origin  of  this 
bituminous  lake,  inclines  to  the  fide  of  the  Huttonian  geo- 
logids,  grounding  his  opinion  on  the  general  character  of 
the  country,  and  feveral  local  appearances,  fuch  as  the 
amazing  quantity  of  alluvial  foil  and  bituminous  fubftances 
brought  down  by  the  river  Orinoko,  and  deposited  on  the 
ffiores  of  the  gulf  of  Paria,  and  the  wed  fide  of  Trinidad  $ 
as  alfo  the  traces  of  fubterranean  fire,  fuch  as  hot  fprings, 
vortices,  frequent  earthquakes,  and  two  Angular  volcanic 
mounds  at  Point  Icaque. 

“ A vad  rixer  like  the  Orinoko,”  he  fays,  “ mud  for 
ages  have  rolled  down  great  quantities  of  woody  and  vege- 
table bodies,  which,  from  certain  caufes,  as  the  influence 
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eT  currents  and  eddies,  may  have  been  arrefted  and  accu- 
mulated in  particular  places  ; they  may  there  have  under- 
gone thofe  transformations  and  chemical  changes  which 
various  vegetable  lubilances  fimilarly  fituated  have  been 
proved  to  i'uffer  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  An  accidental 
lire,  fach  as  is  known  frequently  to  occur  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  may  then  have  operated  in  feparating  and  driving  off 
the  newly-formed  bitumen,  more  or  lefs  combined  with 
filiceous  an'd  argillaceous  earths,  which  forcing  its  way 
through  the  furface  and  afterwards  becoming  infpiffated  by 
expofure  to  the  air,  may  have  occafioned  fuch  feenes  as  I 
have  ventured  to  deferibe.  The  only  other  country  accu- 
rately relembling  Trinidad,  of  which  I recollect  to  have 
read,  is  that  which  borders  on  the  gulf  of  Taman,  in  Crim 
Tartary.  From  the  reprefentations  of  travellers,  fprings 
■of  naphtha  and  petroleum  equally  abound,  and  they  deferibe 
volcanic  mounds  precifely  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Point  Icaque. 
Pallas’s  explanation  of  their  origin  feems  very  fatisfaclory, 
and  I think  it  not  improbable  that  the  river  Don  and  fea  of 
Azof  may  have  adted  the  fame  part  in  producing  thefe  ap- 
pearances in  the  one  cafe,  as  the  Orinoko  and  gulf  of 
Paria  appear  to  have  done  in  the  other.  It  may  be  fup- 
pofed  that  the  deftrudlion  of  a foreft,  or  perhaps  even  a 
great  favanna  on  the  fpot,  would  be  a more  obvious  mode 
of  accounting  for  this  fingular  phenomenon  ; but  all  this 
part  of  the  illand  is  of  a recent  alluvial  formation,  and  the 
land  all  along  this  coaft  is  daily  receiving  a conliderable  ac- 
ceffion  from  the  furrounding  water.  The  pitch-lake,  with 
the  circumjacent  trail,  being  now  on  the  margin  of  the  fea, 
muff,  in  like  manner,  have  had  an  origin  of  no  very  diftant 
date;  befides,  according  to  the  representation  of  captain 
Mallet,  which  has  been  frequently  corroborated,  a fluid 
bitumen  oozes  up  and  rifes  to  the  furface  of  the  water  on 
both  Tides  of  the  illand,  not  where  the  fea  has  encroached 
and  overwhelmed  the  ready-formed  land,  but  where  it  is  obvi- 
oufly  in  a very  rapid  manner  depoliting  and  forming-  a new 
•foil.” 

The  obfervations  of  captain  Mallet,  above-mentioned,  but 
the  accuracy  of  which  Dr.  Nugent  had  no  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  perfonally,  are,  that  “ near  Cape  la  Brea  ( La 
Brave)  a little  to  the  S.W.  is  a gulf  or  vortex,  which  in 
itormy  weather  gullies  out,  raifing  the  water  five  or  fix  feet, 
and  covers  the  furface  for  a conliderable  fpace  with  petro- 
leum, or  tar.” — “ On  the  E.  coaft,”  he  adds,  “in  the  bay 
of  Magaro,  there  is  another  gulf  or  vortex  fimilar  to  the 
former,  which,  in  the  months  of  March  and  June,  pro- 
duces a detonation  like  thunder,  having  fome  flame  with  a 
thick  black  fmoke,  which  vanilhes  away  immediately  ; and 
in  about  twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  is  found  along  the 
Shore  of  the  bay  a quantity  of  bitumen  or  pitch,  about 
three  or  four  inches  thick,  which  is  employed  with  fuccefs.” 
The  fame  author  likewife  quotes  Gumilla  as  Hating,  in  his 
Defcription  of  the  Orinoko,  that  “about  Seventy  years  ago, 
a fpot  of  land  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  this  illand,  near  half 
way  between  the  capital  and  an  Indian  village,  funk  fuddenly, 
and  was  immediately  replaced  by  a fmall  lake  of  pilch,  to 
tl»e  great  terror  of  the  inhabitants.”  Mallet’s  Topographical 
■Sketch  of  the  Illand  of  Trinidad. 

Lake  of  the  tzve  Mountains , a piece  of  water,  that  lies 
wefterly  from  Montreal,  being  properly  the  mouth  of  Ot- 
tawa river  ; 20  miles  long,  and  3 broad.  It  is  furrounded 
by  cultivated  fields  of  the  Iroquois  and  Algonquin  Indians, 
whofe  village  Hands  on  a delightful  pcint  of  land,  that 
projects  into  the  lake.  Each  tribe  lias  a Roman  Catholic 
milfionary.  They  attend  public  worfhip  in  the  fame  church. 
Their  pallors  have  taught  them  to  read  and  write.  Their 
w arriors  are  about  300. 

Lake  of  the  Woods.  See  Woods. 


Lake  River,  a river  of  America,  which  runs  into  the 
Mifiifippi,  N.  lat.  46°  30'.  W.  long.  93°. 

Lake  River,  Little , a river  which  runs  into  the  Miflifippi, 
N.  lat.  4j'  36'.  W.  long.  94°  23'. 

Lakes,  Subterranean.  That  there  are  in  many  places 
immenfe  fubterranean  lakes,  can  fcarce  be  doubted,  becaufe 
we  fee  them  in  fome  places  ; but  their ‘effects  are  often  per- 
ceived where  they  are  not  feen,  and  puzzle  the  people  who 
attempt  to  account  for  thafe  effefts  upon  other  principles. 
The  famous  Zirchnitzer  lake  in  Carniola,  which  fills  and 
empties  itfelf,  at  times,  in  an  impetuous  manner,  bringing 
up  with  its  waters  filli,  and  even  wild  fowl,  communicates 
with  another  immenfe  fubterranean  lake  in  the  mountain 
Savornick  ; and  according  to  its  filling  or  emptying,  the 
upper  one  is  alio  filled  and  emptied.  See  Dircic. 

The  grotto  Pcdfpetfchio,  in  the  fame  country,  gives  an- 
other inilance  of  fuch  a fubterranean  lake.  The  people  of 
the  neighbouring  country  enter  the  fide  of  the  mountain 
where  this  lake  is,  by  a final!  opening,  through  which  they 
go  to  a cavern  of  a great  width  and  height ; and  at  the  end 
of  this  is  a fmall  opening  again,  through  which  they  go  on 
to  the  edge  of  a vaft  fubterranean  piece  of  water.  They  go 
with  torches,  and  find  the  water  very  clear  and  fine.  It  is 
ten  cubits  deep  at  the  edge,  and  doubtlefs  is  much  more  in 
the  middle.  The  water  runs  into  this  lake  by  a large  chan- 
nel, and  runs  out  of  it  again  by  another,  falling  down  a pre- 
cipice into  another  lake,  and  that  with  fuch  a noife,  that  the 
report  of  a piftol  cannot  be  heard  near  it.  Stones  thrown  in 
every  way  are  heard  to  fall  into  water,  and  there  is  great 
reafon  to  luppofe  the  lake  a German  mile  long  ; for  at  this 
diftance  there  is  another  water  difeovered  through  fuch  an- 
other cleft  of  the  rock,  which  Hands  at  the  fame  horizontal 
height  as  this,  and  is  fubjeil  to  the  fame  accidents  at  the 
fame  time.  This  vaft  body  of  water  fometimes  all  runs  off 
in  a few  minutes,  and  leaves  the  bafon  dry,  and  after  fome 
weeks  it  fills  again  with  a frightful  noife.  As  thefe  accidents 
always  happen  to  both  the  waters  above  mentioned,  at  the 
fame  time,  they  appear  very  plainly  to  be  only  the  two  fide6 
of  the  fame  lake.  Phil.  Tranf.  N 191. 

We  have  in  England  many  of  thefe  refervoirs,  the  water 
of  which,  is  always  remarkably  clear  and  cold,  and  is  io 
loaded  with  fpar,  that  it  generally  incrufts  things  very 
quickly  that  are  put  into  it ; and  when  raifed  into  vapours, 
as  a part  of  it  fometimes  is,  by  the  fubterranean  heat,  or 
carried  up  with  other  vapours,  Hops  at  the  ceiling  of  the 
vaults,  and  there  forms  ftalailitoe,  and  other  fuch  concre- 
tions. In  many  of  thefe  lakes  alfo  are  found  the  round 
balls  of  fpar,  called  Jlalagm.it e.  They  are  compofed  of  fe- 
ver al  crufts  gathering  round  fome  central  nucleus,  and 
often  exceed  the  iize  of  a lchocj-boy’s  marble.  Phil.  Tranf. 
BP  144.  . . 

In  Pen-Park  hole,  in  Gloucefterfhire,  there  is  a remark- 
able inilance  of  this,  that  ftrange  cavern  containing  one  of 
the  largeft  of  the  lakes  in  our  kingdom. 

It  was  accidentally  difeovered  by  fome  miners:  it  is 
twenty-nine  fathoms  deep  from  the  furface,  being  a vaft  ca- 
vern of  the  lhape  of  a horfe-fhoe,  furrounded  with  rugged 
rocks  and  rough  walls  of  earth,  containing  in  the  midft  of 
it  a river  or  fubterranean  lake,  twenty  fathom  broad  and 
eight  fathom  deep,  of  the  fame  cold  and  petrifying  water 
with  the  other  refervoirs  of  this  kind. 

Lake,  or  Laque,  a preparation  of  different  fubftances 
into  a kind  of  roagifterv  for  the  ufe  of  painters,  dyers,  &c. 
One  of  the  fined  and  lirfl  invented  of  which  was  that  of  gum 
facca  or  larque ; from  which  all  the  reft,  asv  made  by  the 
fame  procels,  are  called  by  the  common  name  laequet.  See 
Lac  or-iriffCA.  . 
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We  may  obferve  more  generally,  that  all  vegetable  co- 
lours, which  are  foluble  in  water,  are  found  to  have  a certain 
degree  of  affinity  for  fome  earths  and  metallic  oxyds.  Thefe 
combinations  are  called  lakes.  Thfls,  if  a folution  of  alum 
is  added  to  an  infufion  of  madder,  a mutual  decompofition 
takes  place,  and  part  of  the  alumine  falls  down  intimately 
united  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  madder  : the  fepara- 
tion  is  much  afiifted  by  the  alkali.  They  are  chiefly  of  two 
colours  only,  red  and  yellow  : the  red  owing  their  colour  to 
madder,  Brafil  wood,  or  cochineal ; and  the  yellow  to  the 
different  yellow  infufions  ufed  in  dyeing.  Both  are  gene- 
rally ufed  for  water  colours,  and  in  oil  painting  as  tranf- 
parent  colours.  Thefe  pigments  are  almoft  invariably  com- 
pofed  either  of  alum,  or  fometimes  the  folution  of  tin,  and 
fome  other  watery  folution  of  a colouring  matter. 

Of  the  red  lakes,  that  made  with  cochineal  is  the  mod 
beautiful,  and  of  the  greatefl  value.  It  is  called  carmine , 
from  its  being  applied  to  imitate  the  colour  of  the  flefli. 
For  the  method  of  preparing  it,  fee  Cochineal.  See  alfo 
Carman  e. 

On  the  receipt  for  making  carmine,  introduced  under 
the  article  Cochineal,  a correfpondent  has  made  the  follow- 
ing obfervation. 

The  carbonat  of  foda  and  alum,  added  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance,  would  be  mutually  decotnpofed,  and  the  alumine, 
wirh  the  colouring  matter,  would  be  precipitated  with  the 
dregs,  which  are  afterwards  feparated  from  the  clear  liquor  ; 
fo  that  when  the  white  of  egg  came  to  be  added,  the 
earth  of  the  alum  and  a portion  of  the  colouring  matter,  faid 
to  be  carried  down  by  the  albumen,  cannot  be  prefent. 
Should  the  procefs  here  given  have  any  analogy  to  that 
which  is  pradtifed,  it  would  appear  that  the  folution  of 
cochineal  in  water  has  the  white  of  egg  added  to  it,  in  the 
firft  inftance,  if  it  is  at  all  neceffary,  for  the  purpofe  of 
clearing  the  coloured  folution,  a property  for  which  that 
fubftance  is  remarkable.  That  after  the  liquid  becomes 
clear,  and  is  feparated  from  the  dregs,  the  carbonat  of  foda 
and  alum  are  added,  when  a precipitate,  confiding  of  the 
alumine  united  with  the  finer  parts  of  the  colouring  matter, 
may  be  expected.  The  remaining  colouring  matter,  which  is 
of  lefs  beauty,  is  then  ufed  for  the  red  lake. 

Inftead  of  ufing  cochineal  for  making  carmine,  a much 
clearer  colour  may  be  extra&ed  from  the  refufe  of  fcarlet 
cloth.  The  bits  of  cloth  are  boiled  in  a folution  of  potafh, 
which  extra&s  the  colour,  and  holds  it  in  folution.  If  to 
this  a certain  portion  of  alum  be  added,  the  colouring  mat- 
ter will  be  precipitated  with  the  alumine,  of  a greater  or  lefs 
intenfity,  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  this  earthy  balls. 
In  Dofiie’s  Handmaid  to  the  Arts,  we  are  told  that  the  bell 
of  the  lakes  commonly  fold  is  made  from  the  colour  ex- 
tracted from  fcarlet  rags,  and  depolited  on  the  cuttle-bone  ; 
and  that  it  may  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner : dif- 
folve  a pound  of  the  bell  pearl  afhes  in  two  quarts  of  water, 
and  filter  the  liquor  through  paper  ; add  to  this  folution  two 
more  quarts  of  water,  and  a pound  of  clean  fcarlet  Ihreds, 
and  boil  them  in  a pewter  boiler,  till  the  (hreds  have  loft 
their  fcarlet  colour  ; take  out  the  (hreds  and  prefs  them,  and 
put  the  coloured  water  yielded  by  them  to  the  other : in 
the  fame  folution  boil  another  pound  of  the  Ihreds,  proceed- 
ing in  the  fame  manner ; and  likewife  a third  and  fourth 
pound.  Whilft  this  is  doing,  diflolve  a pound  and  a half  of 
cuttle-fifh  bone  in  a pound  of  llrong  aqua-fortis,  in  a glafs 
receiver,  adding  more  of  the  bone,  if  it  appear  to  produce 
any  ebullition,  in  the  aqua-fortis  ; and  pour  this  drained  fo- 
lution gradually  into  the  other  ; hut  if  any  ebullition  be  oc- 
cafioned,  more  of  the  cuttle-fifh  bone  muft  be  diflblved  as 
hefore,  and. added,  till  no  ebullition  appears  in  the  mixture. 
The  crimfon  fediment  deposited  by  the  liquor  thus  prepared 


is  the  lake : pour  off  the  water,  and  ftir  the  lake  in  tw* 
gallons  of  hard  fpring  water,  and  mix  the  fediment  in  two 
gallons  of  frefh  water ; let  this  method  be  repeated  four  or 
five  times.  If  no  hard  water  can  be  procured,  or  the  lake 
appears  too  purple,  half  an  ounce  of  alum  fhould  be  added 
to  each  quantity  of  water  before  it  be  ufed.  Having  thus 
fufficiently  freed  the  lake  from  the  falts,  drain  off  the  water 
through  a filter,  covered  with  a worn  linen  cloth.  When  it 
has  been  drained  to  a proper  drynefs,  let  it  be  dropped 
through  a proper  funnel  on  clean  boards,  and  the  drops 
will  become  fmall  cones  or  pyramids,  in  which  form  the 
lake  muft  be  fuffered  to  dry,  and  the  preparation  is  com- 
pleted. 

Lakes  are  alfo  made  from  madder  and  Brafil  wood.  The 
former  is  much  more  permanent  than  the  latter,  but  does 
not  poffefs  the  fame  beauty  of  tint.  In  order  to  make  thefe 
lakes,  ftrong  infufions  of  thefe  fubftances  are  firft  obtained. 
The  Brafil  wood  infufion  is  beft  made  by  boiling  the  chips 
in  pure  water,  and  filtering  the  folution.  (See  Brasil 
Wood.)  The  infufion  of  madder  (fee  Madder)  is  bell 
made  in  cold  water,  by  which  the  pureft  part  of  the  colour 
is  only  diflblved.  To  each  of  thefe  folutions  are  added  a 
clear  folution  of  alum,  and  then  as  much  of  an  alkali  as  will 
precipitate  fo  much  of  the  alumine  as  will  make  the  colour 
of  the  precipitate  of  proper  intenfity.  A fmall  quantity  of 
muriate  of  tin  increafes  the  brilliancy  of  thefe  lakes. 

A beautiful  lake,  it  is  faid  ( uhi  infra),  may  be  prepared 
from  Brafil  wood,  by  boiling  three  pounds  of  it,  for  an 
hour,  in  a folution  of  three  pounds  of  common  fait,  in  three 
ga'lons  of  water  ; and  filtering  the  hot  fluid  through  paper, 
add  to  this  a folution  of  five  pounds  of  alum  in  three  gallons 
of  water.  Diflolve  three  pounds  of  the  beft  pearl  afhes  in  a 
gallon  and  a half  of  water,  and  purify  it  by  filtering;  put 
this  gradually  to  the  other,  till  the  whole  of  the  colour  ap- 
pear to  be  precipitated,  and  the  fluid  be  left  clear  and  co- 
lourlefs.  But  if  any  appearance  of  purple  be  feen,  add  a 
frefh  quantity  of  the  lolution  of  alum  by  degrees,  till  a fcar- 
let hue  be  produced.  Then  purfue  the  directions  given  in 
the  firft  procefs  with  regard  to  the  fediment.  If  half  a 
pound  of  feed-lac  be  added  to  the  folution  of  pearl  afhes, 
and  diflblved  in  it  before  its  purification  by  the  fibre,  and 
two  pounds  of  the  wood,  and  a proportional  quantity  of  the 
common  fait  and  water  be  ufed  in  the  coloured  folution,  lake 
will  be  produced  that  will  (land  well  in  oil  or  water,  but  it 
is  not  fo  tranfpareut  in  oil  as  without  the  feed- lac.  The 
lake  with  Brafil  wood  may  be  alfo  made  by  adding  half  an 
ounce  of  anotto  to  each  pound  of  the  wood  ; but  the  anotto 
muft  be  diflblved  in  the  folution  of  pearl  afhes.  There  is  a 
kind  of  beautiful  lake  brought  from  China  ; but  as  it  does 
not  mix  well  with  either  water  or  oil,  though  it  diffo’ves 
entirely  in  fpirit  of  wine,  it  is  not  of  any  ufe  in  our  kinds 
of  painting.  This  has  been  erroneoufly  ca  led  fafflower. 
Handmaid  to  the  Arts,  vol.  i.  p.  61,  & c. 

In  making  yellow  lakes,  the  coloured  infufions  muft  be 
fuch  as  to  make  the  moil  permanent  dye.  (See  Dyeing.) 
The  precipitation  of  the  colour  is  performed  precifely  in  the 
fame  way,  and  by  the  fame  fubftances,  as  the  red  lakes.  A 
very  excellent  yellow  lake  may  be  made  from  the  infufion  ot 
quercitron  bark.  That  from  turmeric  is  very  beautiful,  but 
is  not  permanent.  The  procefs  f.  r the  making  of  this  is  as 
follows  : take  a pound  of  turmeric-root  in  fine  powder,  three 
pints  of  water,  and  an  ounce  of  fait  of  tartar  ; put  all  into 
an  earthen  glazed  vt-flel,  and  let  them  boil  together  over  a 
clear,  gentle  fire,  till  the  water  appears  highly  impregnated 
with  the  root,  and  will  (lain  a paper  to  a beautiful  yellow. 
Filtre  this  liquor,  and  gradually  add  to  it  a ftrong  folution 
of  roch-alum  in  water,  till  the  yellow  matter  is  all  curdled 
together,  and  precipitated ; after  this  pour  the  whole  into  a 
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filtre  of  paper,  and  the  water  will  run  off  and  leave  the  yel- 
low matter  behind.  It  is  to  be  waflied  many  times  with 
frefh  water,  till  the  water  comes  off  infipid,  and  then  is  ob- 
tained the  beautiful  yellow,  called  laque  of  turmeric , and  ufed 
in  painting. 

In  this  manner  may  a laque  be  made  of  any  of  the  tinging 
fubftances  that  are  of  a fo  me  what  ilrong  texture,  as  madder, 
logwood,  See. ; but  it  will  not  fuccecd  in  the  more  tender 
fpecies,  as  the  flowers  of  rofes,  .violets,  See.  as  it  deftroys 
the  nice  arrangement  of  parts  in  thofe  fubje&s,  on  which 
the  colour  depends. 

A yellow  lake  for  painting  is  to  be  made  from  broom- 
flower  in  the  following  manner : make  a ley  of  pot-afhes 
and  lime  reafonably  ftrong  ; in  this  boil,  at  a gentle  lire, 
frefh  broom-flowers  till  they  are  white,  the  ley  having  ex- 
tracted all  their  colour  ; then  take  out  the  flowers,  and  put 
the  ley  to  boil  in  earthen  velfels  over  the  fire  ; add  as  much 
alum  as  the  liquor  will  diflblve  ; then  empty  this  ley  into  a 
veffel  of  clear  water,  and  it  will  give  a yellow  colour  at  the 
bottom.  Let  all  fettle,  and  decant  off  the  clear  liquor. 
Wafh  this  powder,  which  is  found  at  the  bottom,  with 
more  water,  till  all  the  ialts  of  the  ley  are  wafhed  off ; then 
feparate  the  yellow  matter,  and  dry  it  in  the  {hade.  It 
proves  a very  valuable  yellow. 

All  the  lake  colours  are  changed  by  acids  and  alkalies. 
An  acid  renders  the  red  lake  more  fcarlet,  and  the  yellow 
paler ; while  an  alkali  gives  a purple  tint  to  the  red,  and  an 
orange  or  brown  tint  to  the  yellow.  Artills  fometimes 
take  advantage  of  t)iis  property  to  change  their  colours. 
The  acid  ufed  for  this  purpofe  fhould  be  the  muriatic  di- 
luted, and  the  alkali  aqua  ammonia. 

Lake,  Orange , is  the  tinging  part  of  anotto  precipitated 
together  with  the  earth  of  alum.  This  pigment,  which  is 
of  a bright  orange  colour,  and  flt  for  varnifh  painting,  where 
there  is  no  fear  of  flying,  and  alfo  for  putting  under  cryital 
to  imitate  the  vinegar  garnet,  may  be  prepared  by  boiling 
four  ounces  of  the  bed  anotto  and  one  pound  of  pearl-affies 
half  an  hour  in  a gallon  of  water  ; and  draining  the  folution 
through  paper.  Mix  gradually  with  this  a folution  of  a 
pound  and  a half  of  alum  in  another  gallon  of  water  ; defid- 
ing,  when  no  ebullition  attends  the  commixture.  Treat  the 
fediment  in  the  manner  already  direCted  tor  other  kinds  of 
lake,  and  dry  it  in  fquare  bits  or  round  lozenges.  Hand- 
maid to  the  Arts,  vol.  i.  p.  119. 

Lake,  Rofe.  See  Rofe  Pink. 

Lake  of  Madder.  Set  Madder. 

Lake^/Zv/v«,  in  Rural  Econ  my,  a common  name  applied 
to  fuch  as  are  carried  on  in  lakes,  or  other  dagnant  waters. 
See  Fish  and  Ponds. 

Lake-wa</,  in  Botany.  See  Arsmart. 

LA  KEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Prufila,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Oberland  ; eight  miles  E.  of  Mulhaufen. 

LAKSH1MAN,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  an  incarnation  of 
the  mighty  ferpent  Scjha,  (which  tee,)  born  of  Sumitra,  fe- 
cond  wife  of  Dafaratha,  raja,  or  king  of  Ayadeha  (Oude)  : 
Lakfhiman  was  thus  the  half  brother  of  Rama,  and  became 
incarnate  for  the  purpofe  of  afliding  him  in  his  wars  again d 
Ravana,  the  tyrant  of  Lanka.  (See  Lanka,  Ravana, 
and  Rama.)  Lakfhiman  was  farther  connected  with  Rama 
by  efpouftng  Urmila,  daughter  of  Janaka,  the  adoptive  pa- 
rent of  Rama’s  wife  Sita.  See  Janaka  and  Sita. 

I.AKSHMENI,  one  of  the  eight  regular  wives  of 
Kriflina  ; and  he  being  the  Apollo  cf  the  Hindoos,  thefe 
eight  wives  may  p ffibly  be  only  a perfonifleation  of  the  na- 
tural notes.  (See  Krishna.)  Her  name  is  fometimes 
written  Lakflrimany. 

LAKSHMI,  is  the  fakti  er  confort  of  Viflinu,  the  pre- 


fervative  power  of  the  deity.  (See  Sakti  and  Vishnu.-) 
The  extenfive  fedt  of  Vaifhnava,  or  worfhippers  of  Vidtnu, 
edeem  Lakfhmi  as  mother  of  the  world,  and  then  call  her' 
Ada  Maya  ; and  fuch  Vaifhnavas  as  are  faktas,  that  is, 
adorers  of  the  fupremacy  of  the  female  energy,  or  nature- 
adfive,  worfhip  her  extenfively  as  the  type  of  the  eternal 
Being,  and  endow  her  with  fuitable  attributes.  (See  farther 
hereon  under  Linga,  Maya,  and  Sakta,  Sects  of  Hin- 
doos ; Vaishnava,  and  the  articles  before  referred  to.) 
She  is  reprefented  by  the  poets  and  painters  as  of  perfect 
beauty.  Hindoo  females  are  now  commonly  named  after 
her  : and  there  are  few  in  the  long  catalogue  of  their  deities 
whofe  various  names  and  functions  are  fo  frequently  alluded 
to  in  converfation  and  writing,  either  on  theogony,  mytho- 
logy, poetry,  or  philofophy.  Her  terredrial  manifedations 
have  been  frequent,  and  her  origin  various.  As  Rhemba, 
the  fea-born  goddefs,  (he  arofe  one  of  the  fourteen  gems 
from  the  ocean  when  churned  by  the  good  and  evil  beings 
for  the  amrita  or  beverage  of  immortality.  (See  Rhemba.) 
She  then  affumes  the  charadler  of  Venus  Marina,  or  Aphro- 
dites of  the  Greeks  ; who,  as  Heflod  and  Homer  fing, 
arofe  from  the  fea,  afeended  to  Olympus,  and  captivated 
all  the  gods.  The  operation  of  churning  the  ocean  is  no- 
ticed under  Kurmavatara,  and  the  production  of  Rhemba, 
Sri,  or  Lakflimi  is  thus  deferibed  in  the  36th  fedtion  of  the 
firll  hook  of  the  Ramayana.  (See  Ramayana.)  “The 
gods,  the  afuras,  and  the  gandharvas,  again  agitating  the 
lea,  after  a long  time  appeared  the  great  goddefs,  inhabiting 
the  lotus  ; clothed  with  fuperlative  beauty,  in  the  firlt  bloom 
of  youth,  covered  with  ornaments,  and  hearing  every  aufpi- 
cious  fign  ; adorned  with  a crown,  with  bracelets  on  her 
arms,  her  jetty  locks  flowing  in  ringlets,  and  her  body, 
which  refembled  burning  gold,  adorned  with  ornaments  uf 
pearl.  Thus  was  produced  the  goddefs  Padma,  or  Sri, 
adored  by  the  whole  univerfe,  Padma  by  name.  She  took 
up  her  abode  in  the  bofom  of  Padma-nabha,  even  of  Heri,” 
that  is,  of  Vifhnu,  of  whom  thefe  are  names.  Sri,  as  this 
deity  is  frequently  called,  diftinguifhes  her  more  particularly 
as  the  goddefs  of  fortune,  the  word  meaning profperity  ; but 
it  is  not  given  exclufively  to  Lakflimi.  (See  Sri,  Padma, 
and  Kamala.)  Others  of  her  names  are  derived  from  the 
lotus,  which  is  the  emblem  of  female  beauty,  and  efpecially 
applicable  to  this  goddefs.  (See  under  thefe  articles.)  He- 
ripriya  denotes  the  wife  of  Heri  or  Vilhnu.  As  the  deity  of 
riches  or  fortune  Lakfhmi  would  be  invoked  for  increafe  of 
wealth,  by  a defining  Hindoo,  rathei|than  Kuvera,  the  Plutus 
of  their  Pantheon.  (See  Kuvera.)  In  this  character  fhe 
is  fometimes  called  Locki,  or  Laki,  meaning  fc hie  ; and  it 
may  be  only  a fhortening  or  rapid  pronunciation  of  Lakfli- 
mi, her  mod  common  name,  which  is  derived  from  tho 
Sanfcrit  word  lakjh,  light, fplendour  ; equivalent  to  the  Latin 
lux,  and  it  means  farther  luck,  luxury,  fortune,  See.  This 
goddefs  (as  the  fakti,  or  contort  oi  Vifhnu,  or  Krifhna) 
being  the  energy  of  the  fun,  is  appropriately  defignated  by 
a luminous  appellation  derived  from  fuch  a fource. 

In  images  and  pictures  of  her,  which  are  very  common  in 
India,  Lakfhmi  is  generally  reprefented  as  a mere  woman  ; 
fometimes,  however,  four-armed  ; often  holding  a kamal,  Vir 
lotus,  in  an  ealy  and  elegant  attitude,  and  always  very  hand- 
fome.  With  her  lord  Vilhnu  (he  is  frequently  feen  on  the 
ferpent  Sefha  ; he  reputing,  (he  in  refpeftful  attendance, 
while  a lotus  fpringing  from  Vifhnu’s  navel  to  the  ferface 
of  the  fea  (for  this  feene  i?  fubaqueous)  bears  in  its  expanded 
cal\  x,  Brahma,  the  creator  of  the  world,  about  to  perform 
the  work  of  renovation.  ( See  Kalpa  and  Sesha.)  Some- 
times (he  is  feated  with  her  lord  on  Garuda,  or  Superna, 
cleaving  the  air,  of  which  Vifhnu  is  a perfonifleation.  (Sea 
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Superna.)  In  Viffinu’s  moll  fplcr.did  avatara,  or  near- 
nation  of  Krifhns,  fhe  became  manifefted  as  Rukmeni,  or 
Radha,  the  mod  adored  of  the  amorous  deities,  and  mother 
of  Kama,  the  god  of  love  ; here  again  correfponding  with 
our  popular  Venus,  the  mother  of  Cupid.  (See  Kama, 
Krishna,  Radiia,  and  Rukmeni.)  In  the  avatara  of 
Rama,  Lakfhmi  was  his  faithful  fpoufe  in  the  form  of 
Sita,  as  noticed  under  thofe  articles.  In  that  of  Narfingha, 
(he  was  Narfinhi,  or  Nrifinhi  ; when  Varaha,  Varahi ; and 
as  the  Sakti  of  Naravana  (he  is  by  her  own  fedtaries  called 
Narayani ; and  in  mod  of  the  many  incarnations  of  Vifhuu 
fhe  appears  to  have  defcended  with  him,  frequently  under 
her  own  celeftial  name  : as  his  con  fort  generally,  (lie  is  called 
Vaiflinavi.  See  refpectively  thofe  articles. 

The  following  extract  from  Moor’s  Hindoo  Pantheon 
■will  (hew  the  veneration  paid  to  this  popular  and  beneficent 
deity,  of  whom  a milch-cow  feems  an  apt  fymbol.  “ In 
the  S radha,  or  obfequies  in  honour  of  deceafed  anceftors,, 
Lakfhmi  is,  among  other  deities,  earneftly  invoked,  parti- 
cularly when,  as  the  ritual  expreffes,  a votary  is  delirous, 
by  gifts  to  Brahmans,  of  obtaining  celeftial  blifs  for  the 
xlefundt.”  A donation  of  a milch-cow  is  attended  by  many 
appropriate  ceremonies,  finifhing  with  the  following  prayers  ; 
the  acceptor  holding,  during  the  recital,  the  facred  animal 
by  the  tail. 

1.  May  the  goddefs,  who  is  the  Lakfhmi  of  all  beings,  and 
relides  among  the  gods,  aliume  the  (liape  of  a milch-cow  and 
procure  me  comfort. 

2.  May  the- goddefs,  who  is  Rudrani  in  a corporeal  form, 
and  who  is  the  beloved  of  Siva,  aifumethe  ihape  of  a milch- 
cow  and  procure  me  comfort. 

3.  May  flic,  who  is  Lakfhmi  repofing  on  the  bofom  of 
Vifhnu;  fhe,  who  is  the  Lakfhmi  of  the  regent  of  riches  ; 
fhe,  who  is  the  Lakfhmi  of  kings,  be  a boon-granting  cow 
to  me. 

4.  May  file,  who  is  the  Lakfhmi  of  Brahma  ; (lie,  who 
is  Swaha,  the  wife  of  lire;  fhe,  who  is  the  exerted  power 
of  the  fun,  moon,  and  liars,  aflame  the  fhape  of  a milch-cow 
for  my  profperity. 

5.  Since  thou  art  Swadha,  the  food  of  them  who  are  the 
chief  among  the  manes  of  anceftors,  and  Swaha,  the  con- 
fuming  power  of  them  who  eat  folemn  facrilices  ; there- 
fore, being  the  cow  that  expiates  every  fin,  procure  me 
comfort. 

6.  I invoke  the  goddefs,  who  is  endowed  with  the  at- 
tributes of  all  the  gods,  who  confers  all  happinefs,  who 
beftows  abodes  in  all  the  worlds,  for  the  fake  of  all 
people. 

7.  I pray  to  that  aufpicious  goddefs  for  immortality  and 
happinefs.  P.  138. 

Under  the  following  names  and  words  fome  particulars 
-will  be  found  of  the  mythological  perfons  mentioned  in  the 
■preceding  extrait,  not  before  referred  to  from  this  article. 
Sradha,  or  obfequies  in  honour  of  departed  anceftors. 
Rudrani,  the  beloved  of  Siva,  a name  of  Parvati.  Su- 
.rabhi,  the  boon-granting  cow.  Swadha,  Swaha,  the  fakti, 
or  energy  of  Pavaka,  or  fire. 

Lakthmi  alio  prelides  over  marriages,  and  is  confiaered, 
indeed,  among  certain  feels  of  Hindoos,  as  the  general 
fource  of  all  happinefs.  She  is  found,  by  mythologills,  to 
have  charaiteriltic  attributes  and  powers  fimilar  to  the  Ceres 
.of  the  Greeks  (Sri  is,  in  one  cafe,  Sris,  correfponding  here, 
like  wife,  in  name),  and  the  I fis  of  the  Egyptians.  On 
thefe,  uid  other  points  connected  with  the  fubjeit  of  this 
article,  fee  fir  William  Jones,  and  Mr.  Colebroke,  Aliat. 
Ref.  vols.  i.  iii.  and  vii.  Many  plates  of  her  in  her  va- 
rious forms,  and  Puranic  legends  and  auecdotes,  arc  like- 


wife  given  in  Moor’s  Hindoo  Pantheon,  whence  this  article 
is  chiefly  taken.  See  alfo  Gentcos. 

LAKTEA,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft 
Bothnia,  at  the  mouth  of  a river  near  the  gulf  of  Bothnia. 
N.  lat.  64°  25'. 

LAE  A,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  in  the 
Greater  Armenia. 

LALADA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in. 
Golconda  ; 15  miles  W.N.W.  of  Culloor. 

LALAMSERAI,  a town  of  Hindooftan  ; 28  miles  W. 

of  Benares. 

LALAND.  See  Laaland. 

LALANDE,  James  de,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Orleans  in  1622,  and  became  diftinguilhed  in  the  profeffion 
of  the  law.  He  was  famed  as  well  for  his  extenfive  and  very 
profound  erudition,  as  by  the  public  and  private  virtues 
which  he  manifefted,  in  palling  through  a long  life,  in  the 
exercife  of  various  important  funitions.  He  attained  to  the 
higheft  rank  in  his  profeffion  in  his  native  place,  and  was 
made  mayor.  He  died  in  1703,  fmcerely  regretted  by  all 
who  knew  him  ; he  was  author  of  feveral  works,  of  which 
the  moll  important  were  “ A Commentary  upon  the  Cuftom 
of  Orleans;”  and  “A  Treatife  on  the  Ban,  and  Arrier- 
ban.”  Plis  integrity,  beneficence,  and  zeal  for  the  interefts 
of  his  countrymen,  obtained  for  him  the  honourable  title  of 
“ father  of  the  people.”  Moreri. 

Lalaxde,  Joseph,  Jerome  i.e  Fran^ais,  a celebrated 
Trench  aftronomer,  was  born  at  Bourg,  in  the  department 
of  l’Ain,  on  the  11th  of  July  1732,  of  very  refpeitable 
parents.  Elis  father,  who  was  pofieffed  of  property,  in- 
tended him  for  the  bar,  and  accordingly  lent  him  to  Paris  to 
ftudy  the  law,  to  which,  for  fome  time,  he  applied  with  fo 
much  affiduity,  as  to  more  than  anfwer  the  moft  (anguine 
expectations  of  his  friends,  when  the  fight  of  an  obfervatorv 
awakened  in  him  a propenfity,  which  deranged  the  projects 
of  his  parents,  and  became  the  ruling  paffion  of  his  life.  Pie 
put  himfelf  under  the  inftruftions  of  Le  Monnier,  one  of 
the  then  moft  celebrated  aftronomers  of  France,  and  profited 
fo  much  by  the  leffons  of  his  able  inftruitor,  as  to  afford 
him  the  higheft  degree  of  fatisfaition,  who,  on  his  part, 
conceived  for  the  young  man  a truly  paternal  affeition,  and 
was  determined  to  promote  his  interefts.  An  opportunity 
foon  offered  ; the  great  aftronomer  Lecaille  was  preparing 
to  fet  out  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  order  to  determine 
the  parallax  of  the  jnoon,  and  its  diilance  from  the  earth. 
To  accomplifh  this  purpofe,  it  was  ncceflary  he  fliould  be 
feconded  bv  an  obferver  placed  under  the  fame  meridian,  and 
at  the  greateft  diftance  that  could  be  conveniently  chofen  on 
the  globe.  Berlin  was  fixed  on,  and  Le  Monnier  fignihed 
his  intention  of  undertaking  the  bufinefs  himfelf,  but  the 
moment  when  he  fhould  be  ready  to  depart,  he  had  the  cre- 
dit to  get  his  pupil  appointed  in  his  ftead.  Frederic,  to  whom 
Maupertuis  had  explained  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  the 
enterprize,  could  not  forbear  (hewing  fome  aftonifhinent  when 
the  youthful  aftronomer  was  prefented  to  him,  “ However,’* 
faid  he,  “ the  Academy  of  Science.s  has  appointed  you,  and 
you  willjuftify  their  choice.”  From  that  moment  his  age, 
being  only  eighteen,  was  an  additional  recommendation;  he 
was  admitted  at  court,  welcomed  by  the  academy,  and  be- 
came intimate  with  the  moft  diftinguilhed  perfons  at  Berlin. 
On  his  return,  the  account  which  he  gave  of  his  million  pro- 
cured him  free  accefs  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  its 
Tranfadtions  were  enriched  every  year  by  important  commu- 
nications from  the  young  aftronomer  ; “ the  active  part  which 
he  took  in  the  labours  of  the  academy,  was-jiot  confined  to 
the  aftronomical  fcience,  we  have  from  his  pen,  a deferiotiort 
of  fc veil  arts,  as  different  from  each  other,  as  they  are  Ye- 
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tr.ote  from  the  objefts  of  his  habitual  meditations.”  He 
publifhed  the  French  edition  of  Dr.  Halley’s  tables,  and 
the  hiitory  of  the  comet  of  17J9,  and  he  furnifhed  Clairault 
with  immenfe  calculations  for  the  theory  of  that  famous 
comet.  Being  charged  in  1760  with  the  compilation  of  the 
“ Connoiffance  des  Temps,”  heentirc-ly  changed  the  form  ot 
that  work,  and  of  this  collection  he  publiihed  thirty-two 
volumes,  viz.  from  1775  to  1807. 

In  1764,  appeared  the  lird  edition  of  his  “.Traite  Adrono- 
mique,”  which  he  afterwards  completed,  and  upon  which 
his  chief  claim  to  glory  reds.  Lalande  was  the  fird  who 
calculated  the  perturbations  of  Mars  aud  Venus,  and  in  the 
theory  of  Satellites,  in  which  but  little  progrefs  had  been 
made,  he  explained  a motion  which  Baillie  claimed  as  his  own 
difeovery.  A literary  difpute  arofe  out  of  this  circumttance, 
which,  however,  was  conduced  with  every  regard  to  de- 
cency, and  the  probable  refult,  as  feen  by  difinterefted  fpcc- 
tators,  was,  that  both  had  been  led  to  the  fame  difeoverv. 
H e compofed  all  the  aftronomical  articles  for  the  “ Encyclo- 
pedia of  Y verdun  thofe  for  the  fupplements  to  the  “ En- 

cyclopedic de  Paris,”  and  thofe  for  the  “ Encyclopedic  Me- 
tliodique,”  fubdituting  for  the  articles  furnifhed  by  d’Alem- 
bert, and  which  he  had  compiled  from  the  works  of  Le 
Monnier,  fuch  as  were  more  complete  and  more  modern, 
from  his  own  obfervations  and  improved  theories. 

To  his  written  works  he  joined  oral  inltruCtions  during  a 
fpace  of  forty-fix  years  ; for  from  the  year  1761  he  had  re- 
placed the  iirlt  mailer,  Dc  Lifle,  in  the  chair  of  aflronomy, 
in  the  college  of  France,  and  gave  a new  lullre  to  this  curious 
part  of  public  mitruCtion  in  a celebrated  fchool,  which  pof- 
feffed  the  mod  didinguifhed  profeffors  of  every  kind,  and 
which  enjoyed  and  merited  the  extraordinary  privilege  of  out- 
living the  tremendous  dorms  of  a revolution,  and  efcaping 
the  almod  univerfal  dellruction  which  levelled  all  around  it. 
As  a profeffor,  he  taught  with  fo  much  ability  that  his  fchool 
became  aleminaryof  difciples  who  peopled  the  different  ob- 
fervatories  of  the  world.  In  the  midlt  of  his  Gther  labours 
he  drew  up  his  “ Voyage  d’ltalie,”  the  moil  complete  col- 
lection of  curious  objects  that  travellers  can  conlult ; his 
“ Traite  des  Canaux  and  his  “ Bibliographic  Adrono- 
inique,”  which  is  an  immenfe  catalogue  of  all  the  works  that 
have  appeared  on  the  fubjcCf  of  that  fcience. 

In  the  year  1793,  Lalande  publifhed  “ Abrege  de  Naviga- 
tion hiitorique,  thcorique,  et  praCtique,”  containing  many 
valuable  rules  and  tables ; and  in  1802  he  publifhed  a new 
edition  of  Montucla’s  hiitory  of  mathematics,  in  4 vols. 
4to.  the  lad  two  volumes  being  prepared  from  Montucla’s 
papers,  with  the  allidance  of  La  Place,  La  Croix,  and 
other  French  mathematicians.  He  pubiiflied  alfo  this  year  a 
collection  of  tables  of  logarithms,  fines,  tangents,  <kc.  adapted 
to  the  pocket. 

Affbciated  to  almod  all  the  didinguifhed  fcientific  focicties 
in  the  world,  he  was  their  common  bond  of  union  by  the 
correfpondences  which  he  maintained  ; and  he  promoted  a 
circulation  of  intelligence  from  one  to  another.  He  em- 
ployed the  credit  ariiing  from  the  univerfal  reputation  which 
he  enjoyed,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  fciences  and  their 
cultivators.  To  thtf'  extraordinary  ardour  and  activity  of 
his  character,  he  joined  a love  for  the  truth,  which  he  carried 
to  the  borders  of  fanaticifm.  Every  degree  of  concealment 
appeared  to  him  unworthy  of  an  honed  man,  and  he  there- 
fore, without  referve,  uttered  his  fentiments  on  ali  occalions, 
and  by  the  bluntneis  of  his  manners,  he  fometimes  made  him- 
felf  energies,  who  not  only  called  in  quedion  his  real  merits, 
but  who  excited  againlt  him  a crowd  of  detractors,  and  be- 
caufe  they  could  not  rival  his  high  reputation,  they  attempted 
to  blad  his  well  earned  fame.  He  was  not  without  his  finga- 
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larities  and  failings,  but  they  were  trifling  in  comparifon  of 
his  commendable  qualities,  yet  his  long  and  important  fer- 
viccs  were  frequently  forgotten  in  the  recollection  of  trivial 
failings. 

In  a work,  not  of  the  mod  liberal  cad,  now  under  publi- 
cation, in  this  country,  Lalande  has  been  charged  with  pro- 
fanenefs  and  atheifm,  but  no  authority  is  produced  to  fup- 
port  fuch  charges,  which,  if  true,  ought  to  have  been 
fandlioned  by  fome  fort  of  proof,  or  by  well  afeertained 
faCts  ; and  if  not  true,  the  editors  of  that  work  are  guilty  of 
a crime  againd  fociety  not  eafily  obliterated.  One  of  his  eus 
logilts  fays,  “he  always  manifelted  a benevolent  difpofition, 
and  approved  himfelf  a man  of  honour,  probity,  courage, 
full  of  aCtiviLy  for  all  ufeful  things,  and  of  love  and  zeal  in 
behalf  of  his  fellow  creatures.  To  imitate  the  great  bene- 
fa&or  is  the  mod  worthy  homage  vve  can  pay  to  the  infinite 
goodnefs  ; the  fupreme  intelligence  which  governs  the  uni- 
verfe.”  Fie  rendered  ineltimable  fervlce  to  fcience  during 
his  life,  and  confulted  its  interefts  after  his  death,  by  founding 
an  annual  prize  to  the  author  of  the  bed  allronomical 
memoir,  or  mod  curious  obfervation.  He  died  April  4th 
1807,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  Eulogy  pronounced 
over  his  grave  by  De-Lambre  and  Dupont. 

Lalande,  Miciibl  Richard  de,  mader  of  the  king 
of  France’s  band,  maitre  de  chapelle,  and  compofer  in  ordi- 
nary of  the  chapel  royal,  and  chevalier  de  l’ordre  de  St.  Mi- 
chel* born  in  1657,  was  the  fifteenth  fon  of  a tailor  at 
Paris,  and  brought  up  a chorider  of  St.  Germain  l’Auxer- 
rois.  Excited  by  a ltrong  paffion  for  mufic,  he  foon  fur- 
pafiedliis  mailer  Chaperon.  The  violin  was  the  firft  indru- 
ment  to  which  he  ferioufly  applied  ; but  being  recommended- 
to  Lulli,  as  a performer  in  the  opera  orcheftra,  he  was  fo 
piqued  at  being  rejeCted,  that  he  broke  his  fiddle,  and  re- 
nounced the  practice  of  it  for  ever.  The  era  of  his  pro- 
fperity  was,  the  being  employed  in  teaching  mademoifelle  de 
Noailies,  who  married  the  Marechal  de  Grammont..  and  the 
Marechal  faid  fo  many  kind  things  of  him  to  the  king,  that 
lie  was  appointed  mufic-mader  to  inademoifelles  de  Blois,  and 
de  Nantes.  In  1683,  his  majeity  having  created  two  new 
places  of  chapel-malters,  gave  one  of  them  to  Lalande, 
whofe  compofitions  pleafed  the  king  fo  much  that  he  ap- 
pointed him  fucceffively  to  the  two  places  of  chapel-mader, 
that  of  chamber-mufician  to  his  majedy,  and  mader  of  his 
band  ; and  foon  after  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  St.  Mi- 
chel. The’  king  married  him  to  Anne  Ribel,  who  had  an 
admirable  voice,  and  fang  wonderfully.  He  bad  only  two 
daughters  by  this  marriage,  whom  he  lod  in  1711  at  24 
years  of  age.  In  1721  he  lod  his  fpoufe,  aitd  the  year  fol- 
lowing, wanting  conlolation  and  a companion,  he  married 
the  demoifelle  de  Cury,  daughter  of  the  furgeon  to  the  prin- 
ce fs  of  Conte,  but  foon  after  being  feized  witli  a confump- 
tive  cough,  and  pain  in  his  ched,  he  died  in  1726  at  67 
45  years  of  which  time  lie  had  fpent  in  the  fervice  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  Lalande  left  behind  him  60 motets, 
or  anthems,  which  have  had  the  highed  reputation,  and  fet 
feveral  operas,  but  he  never  would  let  any  of  them  be  per- 
formed under  his  name.  It  was  under  this  able  mader,  (lavs 
M.  Laborde,  the  zealous  defender  of  French  mufic  of  eVery 
kind,)  that  a new  fpecies  of  church  mufic  had  birth, 
which  aftonifhed  and  raviibed  the  whole  court.  “ He  ba- 
nifhed  the  ufual  monotony  and  drynefs  of  the  choruffes  and 
recitatives.  His  fugues  were  compofed  on  lively  fubjefts, 
and  mixed  with  agreeable  fymphonies,  and  agreeable  melo- 
dies, which,  before  his  time,  had  no  exidence.  He  was  the 
firft  who  had  the  time  beaten  by  a coryphteus,  and  compofed 
pathetic  recitatives,  and  airs  of  fpirit.  In  fhort,  he  was  the 
creator  of  church  mufic,  and  even  foreigners,  iince  the  time 
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of  Lalande,  give  the  French  the  pre  eminence  in  this  kind  of 
mufic,  overall  the  nations  of  Europe.”  ElTai  fur  la  Mu- 
fjque. 

The  Englilh,  the  Germans,  and  the  Italians,  we  pre- 
fume, will  difpute  this  point  with  M.  Laborde,  and  remind 
him  of  their  Purcel,  Handel,  Leo,  See.  We  heard  fome  of 
this  fublime  mufic,  at  the  Concert  Spirituel,  in  1770  ; and  in 
looking  back  at  our  memoranda  for  the  effeCl  which  it  had  on 
our  feelings,  we  found  that  it  was  coarfe  and  noify,  with 
-fcarcely  a new  paffage  to  make  amends  for  the  word  finging 
which  we  had  ever  heard,  in  or  out  of  the  church. 

LALANG,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  near  the  N.  coaft:  of 
Sumatra,  in  the  ftraits  of  Malacca.  N.  lat.  i°  45'.  E. 
.long.  9Q°  20'. 

LALASIDE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of  Afia 
Minor,  which,  according  to  Ptolemy,  made  part  of  Cilicia, 
fo  called  from  the  name  of  Lalalis,  its  capital.  In  the  4th 
century  of  the  Chriflian  era,  when  the  province  of  Ifauria 
was  formed  of  a part  of  Cilicia  and  Cataonia,  this  country 
became  a part  of  Ifauria. 

EALASIS,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Ifauria. 
LALBENQUE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lot,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
.the  did. rid  of  Cahors.  The  place  contains  1924,  and  the 
canton  97  50  inhabitants,  011  a territory  of  305  kiliometres,  in 
13  communes. 

LALCOTTA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Golconda  ; 
17  miles  N.E.  of  Rachore. 

LA  LI,  a town  of  Thibet  ; 90  miles  S.  of  Sarangpour. 
LALIBALA,  a town  of  Abyflinia;  140  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Gondar. 

Lalibala,  a town  of  Abyfiinia  ; 90  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Gondar. 

L ALIM,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira  ; 
nine  miles  S W.  of  Lamego. 

LALINDE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Dordogne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diltriCt  of 
Bergerac.  The  place  contains  1606,  and  the  canton  8208  in- 
habitants, on  a territory  of  183  kiliometres,  in  16  com- 
munes. 

LALLARY  Point,  a cape  on  the  S.W.  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Banca.  N.  lat.  2°  48'.  E.  long.  io6J  2'. 

L ALM,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of  Jauer  ; 
20  miles  W.  of  Jauer. 

LALODA,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland /of 
Gilolo.  N.  lat.  1 ’ 48'.  E.  long.  1270  22'. 

LALOO,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal ; 20  miles 
E.  of  Silhet. 

LALOUETTE,  in  Biography,  an  eleve  of  Lulli,  beat 
the  time  at  the  opera  in  Paris,  and  compofed  the  mufic  of 
feveral  ballets  and  intermedes.  He  was  one  of  the  belt  per- 
formers on  the  violin  of  his  time,  was  alfo  mufic-mafter  at 
Notre  Dame,  and  died  in  1728,  aged  about  75. 

LALPET,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
Carnatic  ; 74  miles  N.  of  Arcot. 

LALSK,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  Vo- 
logda, on  the  river  Luza  ; 40  miles  E.  of  Ufting.  N.  lat. 
,6o;3o'.  E.  long.  47°  14'. 

LALSOOND,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  fubah  of 
Agimere  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Rantainpour.  N.  lat.  26°  44'. 
F long.  76°  53'. 

LALVITON,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
,Samar.  N.  lat.  1 1°  33'.  E.  long.  i24°52'. 

LAMA,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Celebes. 
S.  lat.  iy  48'.  E.  long.  1190  15’. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Citra  ; 12  miles  E.  of  Sulmona. 

Lama,  or  Lamas,  the  title  of  an  order  of  priells  among 
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the  weltern  Tartars,  on  the  frontiers  of  China,  and  particu- 
larly in  Thibet,  who  are  held  in  great  veneration.  Lama, 
in  their  language,  is  a prieft  or  minifter  of  religion  ; and 
Lamifia  is  the  wife  of  the  Lama. 

About  the  year  1426,  the  bonzes  of  Thibet  affumed  the 
title  of  “ Grand  Lama.”  The  mod  powerful  among  them 
made  Lafia  the  place  of  his  refidence,  and  was  acknow- 
ledged chief  of  all  the  lamas.  He  eftablifhed  the  law'  re- 
fpe&ing  the  yellow  cap  ; for  it  mull  be  obferved,  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  lamas,  diflinguifhed  by  red  and  yel- 
low caps.  His  fucceffbr  was  the  firft  who  appointed  a 
“ typa,”  or  prime  minifter,  whom  he  entrufled  with  the 
government  of  his  ftates.  The  next  in  order  was  the  firft 
who  took  the  diflinguifhing  title  of  “ dalai-lama,”  by 
which  he  was  railed  far  above  the  reft  ; for  “ dalai”  figni- 
fies  “ morally  and  phyfically  extended,  great,  and  almoft 
without  bounds.’'  The  lama  princes,  however,  were  not , 
foie  fovereigns  of  'Thibet.  The  dalai-lama  was  indebted  to 
a prince  of  the  Tartars  of  Kokor.or,  named  Kouchi,  for  his 
fovereignty  over  all  Thibet  : and  in  order  to  continue  his  ' 
protection  to  him,  he  eftablifhed  himfelf,  together  with  his 
troops,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lafla.  In  1 7 14,  the 
Eleuthes  made  an  irruption  into  Thibet,  committed  the  moll 
horrid  ravages,  put  a great  number  of  the  lamas  to  the 
fword,  and  fent  feveral  of  them  into  Tartary,  inclofed  in 
facks,  and  thrown  on  the  backs  of  camels.  Their  king  pre- 
tended to  be  the  only  and  real  fovereign  of  Thibet;  and  or- 
dered the  lamas  to  renounce  their  authority  over  the  people, 
to  retire  to  their  monafteries,  and  to  employ  themfelves  only 
in  faying  their  prayers.  The  dalai  lama  loft  no  time  to  im- 
plore the  protection  of  the  emperor  Kang-hi  ; who  affembled 
a numerous  army,  and  caufed  it  to  march  into  Kokonor,  from 
whence  he  drove  the  king  of  the  Eleuthes,  and  then  entered 
Thibet ; while  another  body  of  Chinefe  troops  penetrated 
thither  alfo  by  the  province  of  Sc-tchuen.  The  dalai-lama 
was  re -eftablifhed,  and  the  reft  of  the  lamas  were  put  in  pof- 
feflion  of  their  pagodas.  Thofe  that  remained  of  the  troop* 
of  the  Eleuthes  made  their  efcape  through  the  defiles  of 
the  mountains  ; and  as  the  reigning  emperor  has  ever  fince 
protefted  Thibet,  the  Thibetians  have  nothing  more  to  fear 
from  the  incurfions  of  the  Eleuthes,  who,  fince  1759,  have 
been  fubjeCts  of  the  empire.  The  tribute  which  the  fove- 
reign of  Thibet  fends  to  the  emperor  of  China  confifls 
generally  of  gold  or  copper  flatues  of  the  god  “ Fo,’’  per- 
fumes, amber,  coral,  precious  Hones,  woollen  fluffs,  and 
fword  blades.  The  emperor  alfo  requires  from  the  dalai- 
lama  a certain  number  of  veflels  or  fmall  pitchers,  filled  with 
water  from  the  Ganges.  Ever  fince  the  expulfion  of  the 
Eluth  Tartars,  the  kingdom  of  Thibet  is  regarded  as  de- 
pending on  the  emperor  of  China,  which  they  call  Cathay  ; 
and  at  Laffa,  the  capital,  two  mandarins  refide,  with  a gar- 
rifon  of  1000  Chinefe  to  fupport  the  government  ; but  their 
power  does  not  extend  tar  ; for  in  reality  the  lama,  whefe 
empire  is  founded  on  the  furell  grounds,  perfonal  afieftion 
and  religious  reverence,  governs  every  thing  internally  with 
unbounded  authority.  . it  is  well  known,  that  the  dalai- 
lama  is  the^great  cbjeCl  of  adoration  for  the  various  tribes 
of  Heathen  Tartars,  who  roam  through  the  immenfe  traCl 
of  continent  which  ftretches  from  the  banks  of  the  Volga 
to  Corea,  on  the  fide  of  Japan  : — the  molt  extenfive  reli- 
gious dominion,  perhaps,  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  He  is 
not  only  the  fovereign  pontiff,  the  vicegerent  of  the  deity 
on  earth  ; but  as  fuperitition  has  ever  the  greateft  influence, 
where  it  is  removed  Fartheft  from  its  objeCt,  the  more  remote 
Tartars  abfolutely  regard  him  as  the  Deity  himfelf.  They 
believe  him  immortal,  and  endowed  with  all  knowledge  and 
virtue.  They  annually  affemble  from  different  parts  to  wor- 
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fhip  and  make  rick  offerings  at  his  fhrine  ; and  even  the 
emperor  of  China  does  not  fail  to  make  acknowledgments 
to  him  in  his  religious  capacity,  and  aftually  to  entertain  at 
a great  expence,  in  the  palace  of  Pekin,  an  inferior  lama, 
deputed  as  his  nuncio  from  Thibet.  According  to  Mr. 
Turner’s  account,  the  Thibetians  conceive  of  him  as  imma- 
culate, immortal,  omninrefent,  and  omnifcient.  They  view 
him  only  in  the  mod  amiable  light,  as  perpetually  abforbed 
in  religious  duty  ; and  when  called  to  bellow  attention  on 
mortal  beings,  as  employed  only  in  the  benign  office  of  dif- 
tributing  confolation  by  his  bleffing,  and  in  exerciling  the 
fird  of  all  attributes,  forgivenefs  and  mercy.  He  is  alfo 
the  centre  of  all  civil  government,  which  derives  from  his 
authority  all  its  influence.  It  is  the  orthodox  opinion  among 
the  votaries,  of  the  grand  lama,  that  when  he  feems  to  die 
either  of  old  age  or  of  infirmity,  his  foul  only  quits  a crazy 
habitation  to  feek  another  and  better  ; and  that  it  is  dif- 
covered  again  in  the  body  of  fome  child,  by  certain  tokens 
known  only  to  the  lamas  or  priells,  in  which  order  he  al- 
ways appears.  The  dalai-lama,  who  prefided  in  Thibet  in 
1774,  when  Mr.  Bogle  was  commiffioned  by  the  governor- 
general  of  Bengal  to  vifit  that  country,  was  an  infant,  and 
was  difcovered  a few  years  before  by  the  Teeflioo  lama, 
who,  in  authority  and  fanftity  of  character,  was  next  to  him  ; 
and,  confequently,  during  the  other’s  minority,  afted  as 
chief.  The  refidence  of  the  dalai-lama  is  at  Pateli,  or 
Pontela,  an  immenfe  palace  on  a mountain  near  the  banks 
of  the  Burrampooter,  about  feven  miles  from  Lafla.  On 
this  mountain  there  are  many  pagodas,  in  the  mod  fump- 
tuous  of  which  he  relides.  He  palles  great  part  of  his  life 
on  a kind  of  altar,  where  he  fits  motionlefs,  in  a crofs-legged 
pofture,  on  a large  and  magnificent  cufhion,  and  receives 
with  the  greated  gravity  the  adorations,  not  only  of  the 
Thibetians,  but  of  a great  multitude  of  pilgrims,  who  un- 
dertake long  and  difficult  journics  to  go  and  worfhip  him  on 
their  bended  knees,  and  to  receive  his  benediftion.  The 
grand  lama  falutes  no  one  ; he  neither  uncovers  nor  rifes  up 
to  any  perfon,  whatever  his  rank  may  be  ; with  the  fame 
eyes  he  beholds  at  his  feet  the  greated  princes  and  the  meaned 
of  his  fubjefts.  He  contents  himfelf  with  laying  his  hand 
on  the  head  of  his  worfhipper,  who  imagines  that  he  ob- 
tains, by  this  impofition  alone,  the  remiffion  of  all  his  fins. 
His  votaries  conceive,  that  all  the  divinity  of  “ Fo”  relides 
in  him  ; and  they  aferibe  to  him  all  the  attributes  and  pre- 
rogatives already  mentioned.  Their  whole  care  is  employed 
in  difeovering  the  place  where  it  fhall  pleafe  him  to  be  born 
again  ; and  even  fome  of  the  Tartar  princes  themfelves  have 
alfided  in  this  intereding  fearch  ; but  they  are  obliged  to  be 
dire  tied  by  certain  lamas,  who  alone  are  acquainted  with  the 
figns  by  which  the  new-born  god  may  be  difcovered,  or  ra- 
ther, they  only  know  what  child  the  preceding  dalai-lama 
appointed  to  he  his  fuccedor.  The  Teelhoo-lama  has  fe- 
veral  palaces  or  cadles.  The  cadle  in  which  the  lama  relides 
is  built  of  done  or  brick,  with  many  courts,  lofty  halls, 
terraces,  and  porticos  : and  the  apartments  are  in  general 
roomy,  and  highly  finilhed  in  the  Chinefe  dilc,  with  gilding, 
painting,  and  vqrnifh.  Stair-cafes  and  windows  are  conve- 
niences to  which  they  are  utter  drangers.  There  is  no  ac- 
cefs  to  the  upper  rooms  but  by  a fort  of  ladders  of  wood  or 
iron  ; and  in  lieu  of  windows  they  have  holes  in  the  cielings, 
with  pent-houfe  covers,  contrived  fo  as  to  fhut  up  on  the 
weather-fide.  Firing  is  fo  fcarce,  that  little  is  ufed  except 
for  culinary  purpofes  ; and  they  trud  altogether  for  warmth 
in  their  houi'es  to  their  funs  and  other  clothing.  In  the 
northern  parts  of  Thibet  there  are  gold-mines,  which  are 
the  referved  property  of  the  lama,  and  rented  out  to  thofe 
who  work  them.  Particular  and  difcriminating  refpeft  is  paid 
Vojl.  XX. 


to  the  fovereign  lamas  after  their  death.  The  bodies  of 
thefe  are  depofited  entire  in  ffirines  prepared  for  them,  which 
are  ever  after  confidered  as  facred,  and  vifited  with  religious 
awe  ; whereas  the  bodies  of  inferior  lamas  are  ufually  burnt, 
and  their  allies  preferved  with  great  care  in  little  metallic 
idols,  which  have  places  affigned  them  in  their  facred  ca- 
binets. 

The  lamas,  who  form  the  mod  numerous  as  well  as  the 
mod  powerful  body  in  the  date,  have  the  priedhood  entirely 
in  their  hands  ; and  befides  they  fill  up  many  monadic  or- 
ders, which  are  held  in  great  veneration  among  them.  The 
inferior  gradations,  from  the  prelident  of  a monadery,  who 
is  always  dyled  lama,  in  addition  to  the  name  of  the  dation 
to  which  he  belongs,  are  Gylong,  Tohba,  and  Tuppa. 
On  the  edablifhment  of  the  monadery  of  Teefhoo  Laom- 
boo,  there  were  reckoned  at  that  period  no  lefs  than  3700 
gylongs  for  the  performance  of  daily  fervice  in  the  Goomha, 
or  temple  : and  four  lamas,  chofen  from  among- them,  fuper- 
intend  and  direft  their  religious  ceremonies.  (See  Gy- 
longs.) Youth  intended  for  the  fervice  of  the  monadery 
are  received  on  the  edablifhment  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten 
years,  and  then  called  “ Tuppa  at  fifteen  they  are  ufually 
admitted  into  the  order  of  “ Tohba  and  from  that  of 
Tohba,  if  they  are  found,  upon  examination,  duly  qualified, 
they  are  advanced  to  the  clafs  of  Gylongs,  between  the 
age  of  21  and  24;  and  with  fufficient  intered,  they  may 
then  be  promoted  to  the  fuperintendence  of  fome  endowed 
monadery,  and  obtain  the  rank  of  lama.  The  prieils  are 
habited  in  long  robes  of  yellow  cloth,  with  a conical  cap 
of  the  fame  colour,  having  flaps  to  fall  down  and  cover  the 
ears.  This  peculiarity  of  colour  dillitrguilhes  one  of  the  two 
religious  fefts  that  divide  almod  the  wdiole  of  Tartary,  from 
Tuikedan  to  the  ealtern  limits  of  this  continent.  The  other 
colour  is  red  ; and  the  tribes  are  known  as  belonging  to  the* 
red,  or  yellow  cap.  The  former  differ  principally  from  the  fec- 
taries  of  the  yellow,  in  allowing  the  marriage  of  their  priells. 
But  the  latter  are  confidered  as  the  mod  orthodox,  as  well 
as  pofTefTed  of  the  greated  influence.  The  emperor  of 
China  is  decidedly  of  this  tribe,  and  has  fanftioned  his  pre- 
ference of  the  yellow  colour,  by  a lumptuary  law,  which 
limits  it  to  the  fervice  of  religion,  and  the  imperial  ufe.  The 
two  feeds  are  dillinguifhed  by  the  appellations  of  Gyllookpa 
and  Shammar  ; the  former  having  adopted  the  yellow  colour, 
and  the  latter  the  red.  Three  lamas  are  placed  at  the  head 
of  each  feft  ; Dalai-lama,  Teelhoo-lama,  and  Taranaut-lama, 
prefide  over  the  Gyllookpa,  who  have  their  refidence  at 
Pootalah,  Tefhoo  Loomboo,  and  Kharka.  This  feft  pre- 
vails over  the  greated  part  of  Thibet,  and  a divifion  of  it 
is  eltablifhed  in  a province  of  the  Deccan,  called  Seurra,  or 
Sirrare.  In  like  manner  three  lamas  a'fo  prefide  over  the 
Shammar,  and  have  their  refidence  in  Bootan,  in  feparate 
monaderies.  Great  contentions  formerly  prevailed  between 
thefe  lefts  ; and  the  Shammar  was  under  a neceffity  of  re- 
tiring, and  of  fixing  in  a traft  of  country  bordering  on 
Thibet,  towards  the  fouth,  marked  by  a line,  inhofpitable 
and  intemperate  in  the  extreme.  Flere  they  ellabliflied  tliem- 
felves,  as  in  a fecure  afylum  ; while  others,  dyled  Dukba, 
Hill  live  in  tents  and  tend  their  flocks  in  a vagrant  date. 
But  to  return  from  this  digreflion. — The  inhabitants  of 
Thibet  are  not  the  only  people  who  may  attain  to  the  dig- 
nity of  lama.  Tartars,  and  even  Chinefe,  have  afpired  to 
the  priedhood,  and  repaired  to  Lafla  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
it.  If  they  can  be  admitted  among  the  difciplesof  the  grand 
lama,  the  number  of  whom  is  fixed  at  200,  they  conlider 
their  admiffion  as  the  commencement  of  their  promotion, 
and  the  lird  dep  towards  dignity  and  power;  the  fubaltern 
grand  lama  being  chofen  from  among  thefe  difciples.  When 
D d they 
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they  have  arrived  at  this  dignity,  they  live  in  fplendour  and 
opulence,  and  are  continually  {unrounded  by  a crowd  of 
adorers,  who  load  them  with  prefents.  The  richtfl  and 
mod  confiderable  of  the  Tartar  lamas,  who  inhabit  Thibet, 
are  thofe  whom  the  Chinefe  call  “ Mong-fan  they  poffefs 
extenfive  domains  to  the  north  of  the  province  of  Yun-nan, 
between  the  beautiful  rivers  of  Kinche-kiang  and  Vou- 
leang.  Thefe  lands  were  granted  to  them  by  Oufan-guei, 
who  became  mailer  of  Yun-nan,  when  the  Mantchew  'Tar- 
tars fubdued  China,  in  order  to  bring  them  over  to  his 
party,  and  that  by  their  means  he  might  gain  the  fupport 
of  all  the  lamas  of  Thibet.  Although  the  Mantchew  Tar- 
tars had  never  any  lamas,  they  no  fooner  undertook  the 
conqueflof  China,  than  they  protected  them  openly  through 
policy ; and  foon  after,  government  caufed  magnificent 
pagodas  to  be  eredted  for  them.  The  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  a great  number  of  princes,  princeffes,  and  wealthy 
people,  who  vied  with  one  another  in  zeal  for  building  tem- 
ples for  them,  and  thus  the  lamas  greatly  multiplied  in 
Chipa.  They  are  alfo  rich  there  ; for  mod  of  thefe  lamas 
appear  in  public  in  vedments  of  red  and  yellow  fattin,  orna- 
mented with  the  mod  valuable  furs.  They  are  all  mounted 
on  excellent  horfes,  and  followed  by  a number  of  domeixics, 
correfponding  to  their  rank  as  mandarins  ; for  the  emperor 
permits  them  to  carry  a cufhion  and  the  other  badges  of 
dignity  which  belong  to  the  quality  of  mandarin.  The 
lamas  of  Thibet  are  lefs  magnificent  in  their  drefs  ; wearing 
only  a napped  kind  of  woollen  duff,  called  in  China  “ pou- 
lou,”  which  is  ufed  for  covering  feats,  becaufe  it  generally 
lads  long  and  retains  its  colour.  Befides  a cap,  the  Jamas 
have  feveral  bonnets,  or  tiaras,  that  are  the  didinguifliing 
marks  of  the  diderent  degrees  of  honour  to  which  they 
have  arrived.  The  cap,  which  drikes  the  European  mod, 
very  much  refembles  abidiop's  mitre  : it  is  worn  by  them  on 
horfeback  as  well  as  on  foot.  The  obligations  which  the 
office  of  lama  impofes  are  neither  few  nor  trifling  ; but  there 
is  not  one  among  them  who  engages  to  difeharge  them 
all.  They  divide  and  (hare  the  burden.  One  takes  the 
charge  of  obferving  one  precept,  and  another  obliges  him- 
felf  to  pradtife  another.  They  have  alfo  certain  common 
prayers,  which  they  chaunt  in  a very  agreeable  manner  ; and 
they  are  obliged  to  renounce  the  vanities  of  the  world,  to 
live  in  celibacy,  and  to  have  no  concern  in  trade  or  com- 
merce. 

The  lamas  are  extremely  fuperditious,  and  much  addidted 
to  magic.  Grolier’s  China,  vol.  i.  Phil.  Tranf.  vel.  lxvii. 
part  ii.  Turner's  Account  of  an  Embafly  to  the  Court  of 
the  Tefhoo  Lama,  in  Thibet,  1806. 

LAMALMON,  in  Geography,  a lofty  mountain  and  fpa- 
cious  didrift  of  Abyffinia,  where  is  the  pafs  through  which 
the  road  of  all  caravans  to  Gondar  lies  ; and  where  they  take 
account  of  all  baggage  and  merchandize,  which  they  tranf- 
mit  to  the  Nagade  Ras,  or  chief  officer  of  the  cudoms 
at  Gondar.  Here  is  alio  levied,  with  great  rigour,  and 
for  the  mod  part  with  injudice,  a payment  due  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  ground.  From  its  Safe  this  mountain 
has  the  appearance  of  being  diarp-pointed  ; but  on  the  top 
of  it  is  a large  plain,  called  Lama,  part  laid  out  in  paf- 
ture,  but  the  greater  part  bearing  grain.  It  abounds  with 
fprings,  and  feems  to  be  the  great  refervoir  from  which 
arife  mod  of  the  rivers  that  water  this  part  of  Abyffinia. 
A multitude  of  dreams  iffue  from  the  fummit  in  all  direc- 
tions ; the  fprings  boil  out  from  the  earth  in  large  quan- 
tities, capable  of  turning  a mill.  They  plough,  fow,  and 
reap  here  at  all  feafons ; and  the  hufbandman  mud  blame 
his  own  indolence,  and  not  the  foil,  if  he  has  not  three 
harveds.  In  one  place,  fays  Mr.  Bruce,  we  faw  people 


bufy  coking  down  wheat  ; immediately  next  to  it,  others 
at  the  plough  ; and  the  adjoining  field  had  green  corn  in  the 
ear,  and  a little  further,  it  was  not  an  inch  above  the  ground. 
Lamalmon  is  on  the  N.W.  part  of  the  mountains  of  Samen: 
that  of  Gingerohha,  with  two  pointed  tops,  joins  it  on  the 
north  ; but  neither  Lamalmon  nor  Gingerohha,  though 
higher  than  the  mountains  of  Tigre,  are  equal  in  height  to 
fome  of  thole  of  Samen.  The  mercury  in  the  barometer 
on  the  top  of  Lamalmon  Hood  at  2of  Englilh  inches. 
The  language  of  Lamalmon  is  Amharic  ; but  there  are 
many  villages  where  the  language  of  the  Falalha  is  fpoken. 
Thefe  are  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  who 
dill  preferve  the  religion,  language,  and  manners  cf  their 
anceltors,  and  live  in  villages  by  themfeLes.  Their  number 
is  confiderably  diminilhed,  and  they  are  now  wholly  addidted 
to  agriculture,  hewers  of  wood,  and  carriers  of  water,  arid 
the  only  potters  and  mafons  in  Abyffinia.  In  general  they 
live  better  than  the  other  Abyffinians,  which  they,  in  re- 
venge, attribute  to  their  {kill  in  magic,  not  to  fuperior  in- 
dudry.  Their  villages  are  generally  drcngly  fituated  out 
of  the  reach  of  marching  armies,  or  otherwife  they  would 
be  condantly  rided,  partly  from  hatred,  and  partly  from 
hopes  of  finding  money.  The  river  Macara  is  the  boundary 
between  Lamalmon  and  Waggora ; and  the  latitude  of 
fome  fmall  villages  called  Macara  was  13  6'  8".  Bruce’s 
gravels,  vol.  iii. 

LAMANON,  Robert  Paul,  in  Biography,  a member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  member  of  the 
Mufeum  in  the  fame  city,  was  born  at  Salon,  in  Provence, 
in  1732,  of  an  old  and  refpedtable  family.  He  was  dedined 
for  the  church,  and  fent  to  Paris  to  comp’ete  his  the- 
ological dudies.  He  rofe  to  the  dignity  of  canon,  but  by 
the  death  of  his  father  and  elder  brother  he  came  into  pro- 
perty, which  enabled  him  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclina- 
tions, by  devoting  himfelf  to  the  pbyfical  faiences  He 
travelled  through  Provence  and  Dauphinc,  and  fealed  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees  : “ at  the  fight  of  thefe  vail  natural  la- 
boratories the  bent  of  his  mind  burd  forth  in'lantaneoufly  ; 
he  climbed  to  the  fummit  of  rocks,  and  explored  the  abyfs 
cf  caverns,  weighed  the  air,  anal y fed  fpecimens,  and,  in 
this  ardent  fancy,  having  attained  the  fecrets  of  creation, 
he  formed  a new  fyftem  of  the  world.”  Upon  his  return 
home,  lie  applied  with  great  ardour  to  the  ftudy  of  me- 
teorology, natural  philofephy,  and  the  other  branches  of 
the  hiftory  of  nature.  He  ipent  three  years  at  Paris,  and 
gave  to  the  learned  focieties  there  many  very  valuable 
papers,  particularly  a memoir  on  the  Cretans,  a memoir  on 
the  theory  of  the  winds,  and  a treatife  on  the  alteration  in 
the  courfe  of  rivers,  particularly  the  Rhone.  Pie  again 
vifited  Switzerland  and  Italy,  going  firlt  to  Turin,  where 
he  allied  himfelf  to  the  learned  of  that  country  : after  his 
return,  laden  with  the  fpoils  of  the  countries  which  lie 
traverfed,  lie  employed  himfelf  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
interclling  fruits  of  his  journey.  It  was  at  the  time  when 
Lamanon  was  preparing  for  the  prefs  his  great  work  on 
the  “ Theory  of  the  -Earth,”  that  the  French  governmeut 
conceived  the  vail  projedt  of  completing  the  difeoveries  of 
captain  Cook  : the  Academy  of  Sciences  was  entrufted  with 
the  care  of  feledting  men  capable  of  rectifying  the  common 
notions  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  of  improving  hydro- 
graphy, and  advancing  the  progrefs  of  natural  hiftory  ; 
they  invited,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  iiluilrious  Con- 
dorcet,  Lamanon  to  {hare  the  danger,  and  to  partake  in 
the  glory,  of  this  great  enterprize.  He  eagerly  catched  at 
the  offer,  haftened  to  Paris,  refufed,  in  a conference  with 
the  minilter,  the  falary  offered  him,  and  taking  a baity  leave 
of  his  friends,  departed  for  Breit.  On  the  jit  of  Auguft, 
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7785,  tlie  armament  fet  fail  under  the  orders  of  La  Peroufe, 
an  experienced  commander  : the  commencement  of  the 

voyage  was  highly  profperous.  After  fome  delays,  and 
having  embraced  every  opportunity  of  making  obfervations, 
the  veffels  arrived  at  the  illand  of  Maouna,  one  of  the 
fouthern  Archipelago.  Lamanon,  eager  to  afTure  himfelf 
of  the  truth  of  the  accounts  of  that  country,  debarked  with 
Langle,  the  fecond  in  command.  Having  explored  the 
place,  and  being  upon  the  point  of  returning,  they  were 
attacked  by  the  natives  ; a combat  enfued,  and  they,  with 
feveral  of  the  boat's  crew,  fell  a facrifice  to  the  fury  of 
thefe  barbarians.  Thus  perifhed  Lamanon,  a young  man 
ardent  in  the  purfuits  of  fcience,  difinterelled  in  his  prin- 
ciples, and  a zealous  advocate  for  the  interclls  of  freedom. 
His  eu'.ogift,  M.  Ponce,  faid  of  him,  “ that  he  feemed 
born  to  bring  about  a revolution  in  fcience  ; the  depth  of 
his  ideas,  the  energy  of  his  character,  the  fagacity  of  his 
mind,  united  to  that  lively  curiofity,  that  can  draw  inilruc- 
tion  out  of  every  thing  which  he  faw,  and  which  leaves 
nothing  unexplored,  would  have  led  him  to  the  mod  valu- 
able difcoveries.” 

LAM  ANTE  A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
Calabria  Citra ; 12  miles  S.W.  of  Cofenza. 

LAMARCKIA,  in  Botany,  is  a cryptogamic,  and,  in 
every  fenfe,  very  obfcure  genus  of  marine  plants,  founded 
by  the  Abbate  Jofeph  Olivi,  in  his  Zoolngia  Adriatica,  an 
Italian  work  in  quarto,  publifhed  at  Balfano  in  1792,  and 
treating  of  various  matters  relative  to  the  natural  hillory  of 
the  gulf  of  Venice.  What  relates  to  the  prefent  genus  is 
copied  into  Ulleri’s  y Innalen , fafe.  7.  76.  It  was  named 
in  honour  of  the  celebrated  French  botanift  John  Baptill 
Monet,  Chevalier  dc  la  Marck,  who,  fince  the  French  re- 
volution, has  adopted  Lamarck  as  his  furname.  His  inde- 
fatigable application  and  (kill  in  the  fcience  of  botany,  are 
evinced  by  his  Didionairc,  and  hi3  I/luf ration  des  Genres, 
fo  often  quoted  by  us.  He  has,  however,  for  fome  time 
withdrawn  himfelf  from  the  former  work,  devoting;  his  at- 
tention  to  conchology.  Of  his  claims  to  botanical  com- 
memoration, there  can  be  no  doubt ; but  he  has  already  re- 
ceived this  reward  of  his  labours,  in  the  Monetia  of  L’ Re- 
ntier, adopted  in  Willdenow,  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  669,  and  the 
new  edition  of  Hort.  Kew.  v.  1.  264;  nor  can  we  on  any 
occafion  confent  to  the  unauthorized  aud  truly  foolilh  con- 
trivance, of  naming  two  different  genera  after  one  and  the 
fame  perfon.  If  we  retain  the  Butea  of  Koenig,  for  in- 
ftance,  it  muff  be  in  honour  of  the  late  marchionefs  of 
Bute,  not  of  the  firll  earl,  already  jullly  immortalized  in 
the  Stuartia  of  Linnams.  It  is  however  extremely  pro- 
bable that  Olivi  might  be  ignorant  of  the  Monetia  ; or  he 
might  prefer  for  it  the  name  Azima,  fubfequently  given 
by  Lamarck  himfelf,  but  whofe  meaning  we  know  not. 
See  Ins  DiCB  v.  1.  344. 

The  Bttrfa  marina  of  Ciefalpinus  and  Bauhin,  and  the 
VermUara  retufa  of  Imperato,  have  given  occafion  to  the 
cllablifhment  of  the  prefent  genus,  whofe  character  is  thus 
given  by  Olivi. 

Plant  rooted,  fomewhat  coriaceous,  foft,  compofed  of 
minute  bladders,  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  which  are  mem- 
branous, green,  cylindrical,  approximated,  terminating  at 
each  end  in  very  (lender,  tubular,  connecting  filaments. 
Frudif cation  conhiling  of  fmall  globes,  fcattered  among  the 
bladders  and  filaments. 

The  fpecies  are 

1.  L.  Bur/a.  Pouch  Lamarckia.  (Alcyonium  Burfa  ; 
Linn.  Syll.  Nat.  v.  1.  1295.  Pallas  Zoopli.  352.  Burfa 
marina  ; Caefalp.  608.  Bauh.  Pin.  368.  Fucus  Burfa  ; 
Turn.  Hill.  Fucor.  v.  3.  b.  t 13b.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2183.) 


— Globofe,  depreffed,  hollow,  with  fine,  fcattered,  internal 
threads. — Found  in  the  fea  in  various  places,  efpecially  upon 
limeftone  rocks,  moll  commonly  attached  by  its  roots  to 
fome  fmall  calcareous  fragments.  “ Each  plant  is  a hollow 
fpongy  ball,  from  one  to  ten  inches  diameter,  green,  com- 
pofed of  entangled,  pellucid,  jointed  fibres,  bearing  nu- 
merous concentric  oblong  vehicles,  whofe  obtufe  fummits, 
reaching  to  the  outfide  of  the  ball,  give  it  a papillary  or 
velvety  appearance.  Such  at  leaft  was  the  ItruCture  of  the 
fpecimens  deferibed  in  Engl.  Bot.  nor  have  we  found  the 
bladders  connected  at  each  end  with  the  filaments.  The 
roots  were  attached  to  fragments  of  fhells.  No  fructifica- 
tion could  be  detedled,  and  the  plant  was  referred  to  Fucus, 
after  Mr.  Turner’s  example,  merely  till  the  whole  fubjeCt 
of  fubmarine  plants  fhould  be  better  underftood.  Olivi 
fays,  that  when  cut  it  contracts  mechanically,  by  means  of 
the  internal  fibres,  which  he  fuppofes  gave  rife  to  the 
opinion  of  its  being  an  aminal,  or  Alcyonium. 

2.  L.  Vermilara.  Branching  obtufe  Lamarckia.  Ver- 
milara  ritufa  ; Imperat.  Hilt.  Nat.  646.  Ulva  decorticata  ; 
Woodw.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  3.  53.) — Branched,  fome- 
wliat  forked,  cylindrical,  and  obtufe. — Native  of  th$  Medi- 
teranean  fea,  in  deep  water. — This  has  the  form  of  Fucus 
loreus,  'with  a refemblance  in  its  furface  and  colour  to 
F.  tomentofus.  Mr.  Woodward,  who  faw  but  one  fpecimen, 
brought  from  the  Mediterranean,  found  great  difficulty  in 
fettling  its  genus.  Its  ftruCture  refembles  an  Ulva  (tripped 
of  the  cuticle.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  generic 
affinity  to  the  above.  S. 

Lamahckia  is  alfo  the  name  of  a genus  eftablilhed  by 
Moench,  and  adopted  by  Decandolle  in  his  new  edition  of 
Lamarck’s  Flore  Frangaife,  v.  3.  30,  as  well  as  by  Bivona 
Bernardi,  in  his  Siculnrum  Plantarum,  Ccnturia  1,  n.  46. 

This  genus  confiils  of  one  fpecies  only,  as  far  as  we  are* 
informed  on  the  fubjeft,  which  is  Cynofurus  aureus  of 
Linnaeus,  figured  in  the  Flora  Graca,  t.  79,  a beautiful 
grafs,  but  we  are  at  a lofs  to  imagine  any  character 
by  which  it  can  be  feparated  from  Cynofurus ; fee  that 
article. 

A New  Holland  flirub,  belonging  to  Tctrandria  Mono - 
gynia,  has  been  called  Lamarckia  dentala,  in  Donn’s  Hort. 
Cantahr.  cd.  3.  32.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  its 
characters,  but  prefume  it  is  what  lonie  have  named  Hoya 

far  at  a. 

LAMAS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Tras  los  Montes  ; 18  miles  S.W.  of  Braganza. 

— Alfo,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia;  15  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Lugo. — Alfo,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  Truxiilo  ; 

180  miles  E.N.E.  of  Truxiilo. 

LAMB,  in  Agriculture,  a general  name  applied  to  the 
young  of  the  Iheep  kind.  When  lambs  come  early  in  the 
leafon,  great  caVe  Ihould  be  taken  to  keep  them  dry  and 
warm,  as  well  as  to  provide  a plentiful  fupply  of  food  for 
the  ewes,  and  always  to  let  them  have  the  drielt  paftures,  as  » 
without  due  attention  to  fuch  circumltances,  much  lofs  will 
frequently  be  fuftained  by  their  dying,  or  remaining  long  in 
a weakly  Hate,  almolt  without  growth. 

It  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Young,  that  “ there  is  no  bufinefs 
on  a farm  that  demands  more  care,  attention^and  afiiduity,''* 
than  that  of  ewes  in  lambing  feafon.  “ As  foon  as  the 
farmer  looks  for  the  ewes  beginning  to  lamb,  they  ought,  he 
thinks,  every  night  to  be  folded  in  the  Handing  littered  fold, 
on  one  fide  of  which  there  Ihould  be  a fmall  cottage  hut, 
built  to  be  warm,  with  a chimney  and  Hove  for  heating  miik, 
and  abed  for  the  Ihepherd  to  lie  down  upon.  Here  he  is  t<* 
fleep  through  the  lambing  feafon,  that  he  may  be  ready  to 
watch,  affilt,  and  tend  any  ewes  that  he  fees  very  near  lamb- 
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ing,  and,  if  neceflary,  to  give  the  Iamb  fome  warm  cow’s 
milk.  Some  of  the  confiderable  Norfolk  farmers,  have,  he 
obferves,  thefe  huts  on  four  wheels,  to  draw  about  with  the 
flock  wherever  they  may  be  ; but  to  have  one  littered  and 
well  fheltered  (landing-fold,  on  a moderate  farm,  and  two 
or  three  conveniently  placed  on  a large  one,  to  take  the  flock 
to,  without  any  dillant  driving,  is,  he  fuppofes,  far  prefer- 
able to  that  method.  And  lie  advifes,  that  upon  inclofed 
farms,  where  the  referve  of  rouen  may  be  fuppofed  to  be 
much  greater  than  is  generally  poflible  on  flock-farms,  the 
fheep,  as  they  drop  their  lambs,  (hould  be  drawn  from  the 
flock  of  ewes,  and  put  to  this  food,  irfion  which  an  entire 
reliance  may  be  had  and  that  it  (hould  be  remembered, 
that  all  turnips  (hould  be  confumed  in  February,  which  cir- 
cumftance  proves  the  va(l  importance  of  referved  grafs  as  a 
fubflitute.  Towards  the  dole  of  July  the  lambs  of  the 
flock  (hould  be  weaned ; in  this  buiinefs,  it  is  noticed,  that 
they  are  much  earlier  in  Suffex,  than  in  .Suffolk.  And  that 
“ clover  in  bloffom  is,  of  all  other  food,  the  mod  forcing  ; 
faintfoin  rouen  excellent  ; and  if  the  farmer  has  neither,  he 
ought  to  have  made  a referve  of  a fweet  good  bite  of  frefli 
grafs  for  them  and  that  it  is  eflential  that  due  provifion 
(hould  have  been  made  before  this  period.  See  Sheep. 

L A MR-bo t/e,  in  Rural  Economy , by  the  farmer  the  com- 
mon name  of  the  place  where  lambs  are  fattened.  It  is 
fometimes  termed  fuckle.  A proper  rack  and  trough  (hould 
be  fixed  up  in  it.  See  Lamb  fuel:  ling. 

Lamb -fuckler,  a common  name  applied  to  the  perfon  who 
practifes  or  carries  on  the  buiinefs  of  fattening  houfe-lamb. 
See  the  next  article. 

Lamb -fuckling,  a name  ufed  to  fignify  the  art  of  fattening 
houfe-lamb. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  the  author  of  the  Agricultural 
Report  of  the  County  of  Middlefex,  that,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  bufine(s,  the  ewes  which  begin  to  lamb  about 
Michaelmas,  are  kept  iri  the  clofe  during  the  day,  and  in  the 
houfe  during  the  night,  until  they  have  produced  twenty  or 
thirty  lambs.  Thefe  lambs  are  then  put  into  a lamb-houfe, 
which  is  kept  conilantly  well  littered  with  clean  wheaten 
ftraw  ; and  chaik,  previoufly  baked  in  the  oven,  both  in 
lump  and  in  powder,  is  provided  for  them  to  lick,  in  order 
to  prevent  loofenefs,  and  thereby  prel'erve  the  lambs  in 
health.  As  a prevention  again (l  gnawing  the  boards,  or 
eating  each  other’s  wool,  a little  wheat  itraw  is  p'aced,  with 
the  ears  downwards,  in  a rack  within  their  reach,  with  which 
they  amufe  themfelves,  and  of  which  they  eat  a fmall  quan- 
tity. In  this  houfe  they  are  kept,  with  great  care  and  at- 
tention, until  fit  for  the  butcher.  The  mothers  of  the 
Iambs  are  turned  every  night,  at  eight  o’clock,  into  the  lamb- 
houfe  to  their  offspring.  At  fix  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
thefe  mothers  are  feparated  from  their  lambs,  and  turned 
into  the  paftures  ; and  at  eight  o’clock  fuch  ewes  as  have 
loft  their  own  lambs,  and  thofe  ewes  whofe  lambs  are  fold, 
are  brought  in,  and  held  by  the  head  till  the  lambs  by  turn 
fuck  them  clean  : they  are  then  turned  into  the  pallure;  and 
at  twelve  o’clock  the  mothers  of  the  lambs  are  driven  from 
the  pajlure  into  the  lamb-houfe  for  an  hour,  in  the  courfe 
of  which  time  each  lamb  is  fuckled  by  its  mother.  At  four 
o'clock  all  the  ewes  that  have  not  lambs  of  their  own  are 
again  brought  to  the  lamb-houfe,  and  held  for  the  lambs  to 
luck  ; and  at  eight  the  mothers  of  the  lambs  are  brought  to 
them  for  the  night.  And  where  an  ewe  gives  more  milk 
than  her  lamb  will  fuck,  the  fuperabundance  is  given  to  the 
twins,  or  to  any  other  lamb  whofe  mother  may  not  be  able 
to  furnifh  it  with  fufficient  food.  The  fhepherd  mull  in  this 
cafe  hold  the  ewe,  or  (he  would  not  fuffer  the  ftrange  lamb 
to  fuck.  From  their  timid  nature,  it  is  extremely  eflential 
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that  they  (hould  be  kept  free  from  every  fpeeies  of  un. 
neceflary  difturbance.  This  method  of  fuckling  is,  it  is 
ohferved,  continued  all  the  year.  The  breeders  felec.1  fuch 
of  the  lambs  as  become  fat  enough,  and  of  proper  age  (about 
eight  weeks  old)  for  (laughter,  and  fend  them  to  market 
during  December,  and  three  or  four  fucceeding  months,  at 
prices  which  vary  from  cne  guinea  to  four,  and  the  reft  of 
the  year  at  about  two  guineas  each.  This  is  fevere  work 
for  the  ewes,  and  fome  of  them  die  under  excefs  of  ex- 
haultion.  However,  care  is  taken  that  they  have  plenty  of 
food  : for,  when  green  food,  viz.  turnips,  cole,  rye,  tares, 
clover,  &c.  begins  to  fail,  brewer’s  grains  are  given  them  in 
troughs,  and  iecond-crop  hay  in  racks,  as  well  to  fupport 
the  ewes,  as  t'>  fnpply  the  lambs  with  plenty  of  milk  ; for 
if  that  (hould  not  be  abundant,  the  lambs  would  become 
ftunted,  in  which  cafe  no  food  could  afterwards  fatten 
them.  It  is  remarked,  that  grains  were  firft  given  to  evve3 
by  the  late  Mr.  Naylor,  of  this  county,  and  that  he  alfo 
was  the  firft  perfon  r\  ho  pulled  out  all  the  remaining  front 
teeth  of  a broken  mouthed  ewe  ; obferving  that  they  fed 
much  better  without  teeth  than  with  the  lofs  of  one  or 
two. 

The  ewes  for  this  purpofe  fliould  be  kept  free  from  the 
foot-rot  and  (cab  ; and  if  they  have  any  pitch-mark  on  them 
when  they  lamb,  it  mull  be  cut  off  before  the  lambs  be  taken 
into  the  houfe,  or  they  will  eat  it,  and  thereby  greatly  pre- 
judice their  future  growth. 

And  thefe  ewes  are  always,  the  author  of  the  Middlefex 
Report  lays,  without  exception,  of  the  Dorfetfhire  breed; 
and  even  of  thefe  there  is  not  more  than  one  in  three  that 
will  lamb  (ufficiently  early  for  the  purpofe  of  houfe-lamb. 
The  early  lambing  ewes  are  fought  for  by  the  breeders  of 
this  county  with  great  diligence  throughout  the  county  of 
Dorfet,  and  at  the  fairs  where  fuch  (tock  is  ufualiy  fold. 
The  prices  vary  front  3 jx.  to  42 s. 

Such  lambs  as  can  be  warranted  of  a fair  complexion  after 
being  butchered,  are  held  in  the  highefl  efteem,  which  thofe 
bought  promifeuoufly  in  Dorfetfhire,  or  at  the  fairs,  cannot 
be  : this  preference  induces  thofe  breeders  and  fucklers  who 
are  in  the  iccret,  to  feledl  rams  which  they  can  depend  on 
for  getting  lambs  whofe  meat  (hall  be  of  that  quality.  The 
fucklers,  falefmen,  and  butchers  of  London,  he  afferts,  are 
aware  that  ft.ch  lambs  as  liave  (harp  barbs  on  the  infide  of 
their  lips  are  certainly  of  a deep  colour  after  being  butchered ; 
and  all  thofe  whofe  barbs  are  naturally  blunt  do  as  certainly 
produce  fair  meat.  This  knowledge  has  been  the  occafion 
of  many  lambs  of  the  latter  kind  being  kept  for  rams,  and 
fent  into  Dorfetfhire,  exprefsly  for  the  purpofe  of  improving 
the  colour  of  the  flefh  of  the  houfe-lambs.  The  iffue  of 
fuch  rams  can  generally  be  warranted  fair,  and  fuch  meat 
always  fells  at  a higher  price  : hence  he  fuppofes  arofe  the 
miftaken  notion,  that  Middlefex  rams  were  neceflary  to  pro- 
cure houfe-lambs.  And  it  has  been  further  obferved,  that, 
“ in  order  to  conduct  this  fort  of  fattening  with  profit  and 
fuccefs,  a lamb-houfe  or  fuckle  of  proper  dimenlions  muft 
be  provided.”  And  that,  “it  is  found  from  practice,  that 
a range  of  building  from  fixtv  to  feventy  feet  in  length,  and 
fifteen  or  eighteen  in  breadth,  with  three  or  more  coops  or 
diviiions  of  different  fixes  at  each  of  the  ends,  tor  feparating 
the  lambs  according  to  their  ages,  is  fufficient  for  containing 
and  conducting  the  buiinefs  ot  from  one  hundred  and  fixty, 
to  011c  hundred  and  eighty  lambs.  That  the  lambs  may  be 
enabled  to  find  their  mothers  with  facility,  the  ewes,  when 
they  are  feparated  from  them,  (hould  be  kept  apart  with 
deal  hurdles  in  the  middle  of  the  houfe,  fo  that  they  may  be 
convenient  for  the  lambs  in  the  coops  at  the  ends. 

But  this  is  -a  pra&ice  which  can  only  be  undertaken  with 
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advantage,  in  fituations  at  no  great  diftanee  from  large 
towns,  where  there  is  great  demand  for  early  lamb  ; as  upon 
their  being  ready  at  an  early  period,  as  towards  the  latter 
end  of  December,  depends  the  great  profit  to  be  derived 
from  the  fyllem. 

The  principal  objefta  in  this  fort  of  management  are  thofe 
pf  attending  to  the  regular  feeding  of  the  ewes,  the  varying 
of  their  food  with  propriety,  and  keeping  the  houfe  per- 
fedllv  warm,  clean,  and  fweet,  fo  that  the  procefs  of  fatten- 
ing may  proceed  in  a regular  manner  without  any  check 
being  fuftained. 

The  writer  of  the  Middlefex  Report  obferves,  that  a 
friend  of  his,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  fubjeft,  fays, 
the  farmers  of  Middlefex  do  not  now  rear  half  fo  many  houfe- 
lamhs  as  they  did  about  forty  years  ago.  In  Surrey  they 
are  likewiie  falling  off.  The  fuckling  fyllem  is  removing  to 
a greater  diftanee  from  the  metropolis,  to  which  place  many' 
fat  lambs  are  now  fenl  alive,  in  light  four-wheeled  covered 
carriages. 

Lamb,  Grafs,  the  name  of  fuch  lamb  as  is  principally 
fattened  while  the  ewes  are  at  grafs,  or  other  kinds  of 
green  food.  In  the  Report  of  Middlefex,  it  is  remarked, 
that  the  vicinity  of  Smithfield  market,  makes  early  grafs- 
lambs  an  object  of  confiderable  importance  to  the  farmers  of 
that  county.  The  Dorlet  ewes  are  chiefly  feleCfted  for  this 
purpofe  They  are  purchafed  at  Weyhill,  Kingfton,  and 
other  fairs,  forward  enough  to  drop  their  lambs  in  January. 
The  price  from  jor.  to  3 js.  The  breeders  keep  the  ewes 
and  lambs  principally  on  turnips  and  fecond-crop  hay. 
They  (ell  the  lambs  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  fat, 
at  from  2 $s.  to  upwards  of  3 $s.  each.  The  ewes,  being 
dried  early,  are  fattened  and  brought  to  market  about 
Michaelmas,  and  fold  at  the  fame  prices  The  wool  is  about 
three  pounds,  which,  at  10 d.  amounts  to  2s  6d.  The 
whole  of  the  (lock  is  cleared  within  the  yrear,  and  the  profit 
or  lofs  thereby  afeertained.  The  account  in  general  is  as 
follows : 
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Lamb,  Houfe,  a term  applied  to  that  fort  of  lamb  that  is 
fed  and  fattened  in  lioufes  conftrucled  for  the  purpofe.  The 
principal  art  in  this  bufinefs,  as  has  been  feen  above,  is  to 
have  the  lambs  fuch  as  will  turn  out  of  a fair  delicate  colour 
on  being  killed,  and  having  them  ready  at  an  early  period 
of  the  feafon.  See  Lam z-fticliing. 

Lamb -Barth,  in  H’fhandry,  is  a whitifh  ftony  loam.  The 
name  fee  ms  only  a corruption  of  the  word  loam-earth. 

Lamb  Head,  in  Geography,  a cape  of  Ireland,  forming  the 
northern  point  of  the  entrance  to  Kenmare  river,  in  the 
county  of  Kerry.  N.  lat.  31  41.  W.  long.  10  1'. 

Lamb  Head,  a cape  on  the  S E.  coaft  of  the  illand  of 
Stronfa,  one  of  the  Orkneys.  N.  lat.  58  57'.  W.  long. 
2°  25'. 

Lamb  IJJar.d,  a fmall  ifiand  of  Scotland,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Forth  ; 011c  mile  N.N.W.  from  North  Berwick. 

Lamb’s  Lettuce , in  Gardening,  the  common  name  of  an 
early,  well-known,  herbaceous  plant.  Sec  Valeriana. 

Lamb,  Pafebal.  See  Paschal. 


LAMB  A,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  fmaller  Shetland 
iflands,  between  Shetland  and  Yclle.  N.  lat.  6oJ  43'.  W. 
long.  i°  39  . 

LAMBALE,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  the 
Foulis,  on  the  Senegal  ; 75  miles  S.E.  of  Goumal. 

L AMBALLE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Northern  Coafts,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
tridl  of  Sf.  Brieuc.  The  place  contains  3803,  and  the  can- 
ton 12,687  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  225  kiliometres, 
in  14  communes. 

LAMBAN,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  country  of  Guriel, 
on  the  Black  fea  ; 30  miles  S.W.  of  Cotatis. 

LAMBANESS,  a cape  on  the  N.E.  coaft  of  the  ifiand 
of  Unit.  N.  lat.  6i°  10'.  E.  long.  1 4'. 

LAMBANLAOTE,  a fmall  ifiand  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  6T’  39'.  E.  long.  21  if. 

LAMBASSA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa, 
in  Numidia,  which  became  an  epilcopal  fee. 

L AMB  ATI  VES,  or  rather  Lambitivf.s,  in  the  Materia 
Medica,  a form  of  medicine  to  be  licked  01T  the  end  of  a 
liquorice-ftick. 

Lambatives  amount  to  the  fame  with  UnHufes,  lohochs,  and 
eclegmas. 

LAMBAY,,  in  Geography,  an  ifiand  belonging  to  the 
county  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  fituated  in  the  Irifh  tea  ; 2 miles 
eaft  from  the  Mainland.  It  is  about  three  miles  in  length, 
and  1 mile  in  breadth,  and  is  remarkable  for  vaf’c  quantities 
of  rabbits  and  fea-fowl.  Crabs,  lobllers,  and  oyfters  are 
taken  in  great  plenty  ; and  abundance  of  kelp  is  made  on 
it.  N.  lat.  53  30'.  W.  long.  6 . Carlifle,  See. 

LAMBAYEQUE,  a town  of  the  vice-royalty  of 
Peru,  and  capital  of  the  jurifdidlion  of  Sana,  in  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Truxillo,  in  a pleafant  and  fertile  fituation,  and  con- 
taining about  1500  houfes,  fome  of  which  are  built  of  brick, 
fome  of  cane  and  plaifter,  and  others  altogether  of  cane. 
The  inhabitants  amount  to  about  8000  ; fome  are  opulent  ; 
but  the  greater  number  confifts  of  poor  Spaniards,  Mulattoes, 
Meftizos,  and  Indians.  The  pariftt  church,  conftrucled  of 
ftone,  is  large  and  beautiful,  and  fplendidly  adorned.  It 
has  four  chapels,  called  “ Ramos,”  with  an  equal  number 
cf  prielts.  This  town  is  the  refidence  of  a corregidor,  who 
has  many  other  towns  under  his  jurifdi£lion.  It  is  walhcd 
by  a river  of  the  fame  name,  97  miles  W.N.W.  of  Truxillo. 
The  high  road  from  Piura  to  Limapafles  through  this  town. 
Some  wine  is  made  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  poor  are  occu- 
pied in  weaving  coarfe  cotton  cloths.  S.  lat.  6 40'.  W. 
long.  79°  36'. 

LAMBDOIDES,  in  Anatomy,  the  future  conne&ing 
the  occipital  to  the  two  parietal  bones,  and  fo  named  be- 
caufe  it  confifts  of  two  lateral  divergent  branches  like  thofe 
which  compofe  the  Greek  capital  lambda.  See  Cranium. 

LAMBEC1US,  Peter,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Hamburgh  in  1628,  where  he  received  the  early  part  of  his 
education,  and  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  univerfities 
of  Holland  and  France  to  purfue  and  complete  his  ltudies. 
He  made  great  progrefsin  polite  literature  and  the  law,  and 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  became  known  by  a work  on 
Aulus  Gellius.  He  was  eletfted  licentiate-in-law  at  Tou- 
loufe  ; he  fpent  two  years  at  Rome  with  cardinal  Barberini  ; 
and  on  his  return  to  Hamburgh  he  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
fefiorfhip  of  hiftory  in  1632  ; and  in  1660  was  made  re&or 
of  the  college  in  that  city.  He  was  rendered  extremely 
uneafy  by  being  charged  with  fcepticifm,  and  by  the  temper 
of  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married  probably  becaufe  fhe  was 
rich,  but  who  refufed  to  let  him  lhare  in  her  abundance. 

In  1662,  he  therefore  abandoned  his  family  and  country,  and 
went  firft  to  Vienna,  ar.d  from  thence  to  Rome,  where  he 
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was  favourably  received  by  Chriftina,  queen  of  Sweden, 
and  pope  Alexander  VII.  He  now  openly  abjured  Luthe- 
ranifm,  and  declared  himfelf  a Catholic,  to  which  religion 
he  had  been  converted  many  years  before.  Returning  to 
Vienna,  he  was  appointed  fub-librarian,  and  then  librarian- 
in-chief  to  the  emperor,  in  which  pod  he  died  in  1680. 
Lambecius  was  author  of  many  works,  as  “ Ori- 
gines  Hamburgenfes,”  in  4to.  ; “ Codini  et  alterius  ano- 
nymi  excerpta  de  Antiquitatibus  Conllantinopol.”  Greek, 
with  a Latin  verfion  and  remarks,  fol.  1655  : “ Prodro- 
mus  Hiltorice  Litterariie,”  fol.  ; “ A Collection  of  Latin 
Difcourfes  on  various  Occafions,”  4to.  1660  ; but  the  moll 
laborious  of  his  performances  was  entitled  “ Commenta- 
riorum  de  Augulla  Bibliotheca  Caefaria  Vindobonenfi,”  in 
eight  volumes,  folio.  This  work  contains  a hiltory  of  the 
imperial  library  at  Vienna,  with  a defcriptive  catalogue  of 
its  numerous  MSS.  upon  a critical  and  hiftorical  plan. 
Moreri.  Bayle. 

LAMBENT  Fire.  See  Fire. 

LAMBERT,  Anna-Tiieresa  de  Marguenot  de 
Courcf.LLES,  Marchionefs  of,  Biography,  a celebrated  lite- 
rary lady,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1647.  Her  father  died 
while  Ihe  was  an  infant,  and  her  mother  took  for  a fecond  huf- 
band  M.  Bachaumont,  who  was  exceedingly  careful  to  culti- 
vate the  promifing  talents  of  his  daughter-in-law.  She  mar- 
ried Henry  Lambert,  marquis  of  St.  Brie,  in  1666,  who  died 
in  1686.  leaving  her  with  one  fon,  and  a daughter.  -She 
was  involved  in  tedious  law-fuits,  which,  by  her  great  ad- 
drefs,  were  brought  to  a happy  conclufion.  When  (lie  felt 
herfelf  unembarrafled,  and  inillrefs  of  a coniiderable  eftate, 
(he  fixed  her  relidcnce  at  Paris,  and  devoted  herfelf  to  letters, 
and  the  focieiy  which  cultivated  them.  The  latter  days  of 
this  lady  were  crowded  with  fufferings,  which  the  confola- 
tior.s  of  religion  enabled  her  to  endure  with  fortitude.  She 
died  at  a very  advanced  age  in  1733,  Her  principal  works 
are  “ Les  Avis  d’une  Mere  a fon  Fils  : et  d’une  Mere  a fa 
Fille  “ Nouvelles  Reflections  fur  les  Femmes,  on  Meta- 
phyfique  d’Amour  “ Traitc  de  P Amide.”  Of  thefe, 
and  of  her  other  works,  the  ilyleis  elegant,  and  the  thoughts 
ingenious.  The  “ Advice”  to  her  children  breathes  all  the 
tendernefs  of  a parent,  joined  to  the  corredtnefs  of  fentiment 
of  a philofophical  moralilt.  The  heart  of  Madame  de  Lam- 
bert was  as  warm  as  her  underflanding  was  enlarged ; (he 
ferved  her  friends  with  zeal,  and  delighted  in  adls  of  gene- 
rofity. 

Lambert,  Francis,  a French  monk,  who  quitted  his 
convent  to  embrace  the  reformed  religion,  defcended  from  a 
noble  family,  u'as  born  at  Avignon  in  the  year  1487.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  himfelf  among  the  Francifcan 
friars,  and  continued  in  the  community  twenty  years  ; during 
which  time  he  acquired  celebrity  as  a preacher,  and  was 
made  general  of  the  order.  He  was  a thoughtful  man,  and 
a diligent  enquirer  after  the  truth  ; and  in  the  courfe  of  his 
inveftig&tions  he  faw  reafon  to  renounce  the  doftrines  of  the 
Catholic  church,  and  to  adopt  thofe  of  the  Reformation. 
He,  of  courfe,  found  it  neceflfary  to  withdraw  from  his 
native  country,  and  in  1522  he  went  into  Switzerland.  He 
became  a popular  preacher  among  the  Protellants,  and  hav- 
ing continued  fome  time  at  Bafil,  he  fet  out  for  Wittemberg 
to  vifit  Luther,  in  the  year  1523.  With  that  eminent  re- 
former he  grew  into  high  efteem,  and  it  was  determined  he 
ihould  go  to  Zurich,  to  affill  in  dilfeminating  the  principles 
of  the  reformation  through  France.  The  projedl  was  aban- 
doned, and  he  was  fettled  in  fome  employment  in  the  univer- 
fitv  of  Wittemberg,  where  he  mod  probably  continued  till 
the  year  1526.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
divinity-profeffor  at  the  univerfity  of  Marpurg,  and  in  1330 


he  died  at  the  age  of  forty-three.  He  was  author  of  com- 
mentaries on  almoft  all  the  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Tef- 
tament,  and  of  many  theological  and  controverfial  pieces. 
Bayle.  Moreri. 

Lambert,  John  Henry,  an  eminent  mathematician  and 
aftronomer,  was  born  at  Muhlhaufcn,  in  the  Sundgaw,  a 
town  in  alliance  with  the  Swifs  cantons,  Aug.  29th,  1728. 
His  father  was  by  trade  a day-maker,  and  with  difficulty- 
provided  for  the  wants  of  his  family.  Having  no  better 
profpcdls  for  his  fon  than  by  bringing  him  up  to  his  own 
bufinefs,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  for  him  an  education 
fuitable  to  his  fituatiou,  and  fent  him  to  a public  fchool, 
where  he  was  taught  the  rudiments  of  learning,  at  the  ex- 
pence of  the  corporation,  till  he  was  twelve  years  old. 
Here  he  didinguifhed  himfelf  among  his  fchool-fellows,  and 
fome  attempts  were  made  to  provide  him  with  the  means  of 
dudying  theology'  as  a profeffion.  Encouragement  fufficient 
for  the  purpofe  could  not  be  obtained,  and  he  was  under 
the  neceffity  of  relinquilhing  all  thoughts  of  a Itudious  life, 
and  obliged  to  begin  learning  his  father’s  trade.  Though 
occupied  all  the  day,  yet  he  devoted  a coniiderable  part  of 
the  night  to  the  profecution  of  his  dudies  ; and  to  furnifh 
himfelf  with  candles,  lie  fold  for  half-pence  or  farthings  fmall 
drawings  which  he  delineated  while  employed  in  rocking  his 
infant  filter  in  a cradle.  He  met  with  an  old  book  on  the  ma- 
thematics which  gave  him  inexpreffible  plealure,  and  which 
proved  that  he  had  a genius  for  fcientiiic  purfuits.  Seeing 
the  turn  which  the  y'oung  man  had  for  knowledge,  fevcral 
learned  men  afforded  him  affillance  and  advice,  and  they  had 
the  pleafure  of  finding  him  improve,  under  their  patronage, 
with  a rapidity  beyond  their  moll  fanguine  expeditions. 
He  was  now  taken  from  the  drudgery  of  the  {hop-board, 
and  M.  Ifelin,  of  Bafil,  engaged  him  as  his  amanuenfis,  a 
fituation  which  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  making  fur- 
ther progrefs  in  the  belies-lettres,  as  well  as  philofophy  and 
mathematics.  In  1748,  his  patron  recommended  him  to 
baron  Sal  it,  prefident  of  the  Swifs  confederacy,  to  become 
tutor  to  his  children,  in  which  office  he  gladly  engaged.  His 
talents  as  a philofopher  and  mechanician  began  to  difplay 
themfelves  in  his  inventions  and  compofitions.  After  living 
eight  years  at  Coire,  he  repaired,  in  1756,  with  his  pupils, 
to  the  univerfity  of  Gottingen,  where  he  was  nominated  a 
correfponding  member  of  the  Scientific  Society  in  that 
place,  and  from  thence  lie  removed,  in  the  following  year, 
to  Utreclit,  where  he  continued  twelve  months.  In  1758, 
he  went  with  his  pupils  to  Paris,  where  he  acquired  the 
elleein  and  friendfhip  of  D’Alembert  and  Meffier  ; and  from 
thence  he  travelled  to  Marfeilles,  where  he  formed  the  plan 
of  his  work  “ O11  PcrfpeClive,”  which  he  publifhed  in  the 
following  yrear  at  Zurich.  In  1760,  he  publiihed  his 
“ Photometry,”  and  was  elected  a member  of  the  Electoral 
Bavarian  Scientific  Society.  Lambert  was  author  of  many 
other  pieces  belides  thofe  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned : among  thefe  were  his  “ Letters  on  the  Conllrudion 
of  the  Univerfe,”  which  were  afterwards  digefted,  tranflated, 
and  publiflied  under  tlfe  title  of  “ The  Syllem  of  the 
World.”  In  the  year  1764,  he  made  an  excuriion  to 
Berlin,  where  he  was  introduced  to  Frederick  II.,  who, 
fenlible  of  his  great  fervices  to  fcience,  gave  directions  to  have 
him  admitted  a regular  member  of  the  academy  ; this  ap- 
pointment enabled  him  to  devote  himfelf  wholly  to  the 
purfuit  of  his  favourite  {Indies.  He  enriched  the  tranfac- 
tior.s  of  feveral  learned  focieties  with  his  papers  and  treatifes, 
fome  of  which  he  publiflied  feparately'.  Pie  died  Sept.  25th, 
1777,  when  he  was  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age.  Moil  of 
his  mathematical  pieces  were  publifhed  in  a collective  form 
* by  himfelf  in  three  volumes,  in  which  almotl  every  branch 
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of  mathematical  fcience  has  been  enriched  with  additions 
and  improvements.  Eulogy  prefixed  to  “ The  Svilem  of 
the  World.”  London,  i ^oo. 

Lambent,  John’,  a dillinguifhed  general  on  the  fide  of 
parliament  during  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  was  defcended 
of  a good  family,  and  was,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
troubles,  a (ludent  of  law.  He  had  a fuperior  command  at 
the  famous  battle  of  Nafeby,  and  on  account  of  his  Ikill 
and  prowefs  he  became  a favourite  of  die  independent  party, 
who  endeavoured  to  obtain  for  him  the  lieutenancy  of  Ire- 
land, but  the  Prelbyterians  carried  it  again!!  him  in  favour 
of  Waller.  He  was  confided  in  by  Cromwell,  to  whom  he 
was  confidered  as  fecond  in  rigour  and  military  talents,  and 
whom,  it  is  faid,  lie  equalled  in  ambition.  He  oppofed  the 
projeft  of  making  Cromwell  king,  though  he  had  a great 
band  in  placing  him  protector  at  the  bead  of  the  Hate.  He 
fell  into  dilgrace,  and  retired  with  a pennon  to  Wimbledon, 
where  be  employed  himfelf  in  cultivating  his  garden  ; but 
upon  the  death  of  the  protedlor  he  returned  to  public  life, 
and  was  extremely  ufeful  to  the  party  of  Richard.  Monk 
was  the  great  rival  of  Lambert,  and  as  the  former  was  fuc- 
cefsful,  the  1 it  ter  was  not  only  humbled,  but  made  prifoner 
and  committed  to  the  Tower.  At  the  relloration,  he  and 
fir  Henry  Vane  were  excepted  from  the  a£l  of  indemnity  : 
he  was  brought  to  trial  and  condemned,  but  by  humble 
fubmifiion  he  was  reprieved  at  the  bar.  He  was  banifhed 
to  Guernfey,  where  he  furvived  forty  years.  Hume. 

Lambert,  George,  was  among  the  firll  Englilh  artifts 
who  obtained  celebrity  upon  the  revival,  (if  it  may  be  io 
called,)  of  painting  in  this  country  ; which  now  (lands  fo 
juftly  exalted  in  arts  as  well  as  arms,  among  the  nations  of 
Europe. 

Lambert’s  tafte  led  him  to  admire  and  to  imitate  the 
ftyle  of  Gafpar  Pouflin  in  landfcape  ; and  he  has  produced 
feveral  works  of  conliderable  merit  ; which,  if  they  have  not 
the  brilliancy  and  force  of  Gafpar,  are  rich,  and  abound 
with  beauties  of  a gentler  kind.  He  alfo  painted  fceries 
from  common  nature,  and  at  the  Foundling  hofpital  may  be 
feen  one  he  prefented  to  that  inftitution,  whicli  is  deferving 
of  very  great  praife.  He  was  engaged  to  paint  feenes  for 
the  play-houles,  for  which  his  pencil  was  peculiarly  qualified, 
and,  in  concert  with  Scott,  painted  fix  large  pictures  of  their 
fettlements  for  the  Fail  India  Company,  which  are  placed 
at  their  houfe  in  Leadenhall-ftreet.  He  died  in  1765. 

Lambert,  Miguel,  was  the  favourite  Tinging  mailer, 
and  compofer  of  fongs  in  France,  about  the  middle  of  the 
feventcenth  century.  He  had  io  many  fcholars,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  teach  a conliderable  number  at  a time,  and  at  his 
own  houfe,  where  he  formed  a kind  of  academy,  and  where 
he  finifhed  every  lefi'on  with  finging,  to  his  own  accompani- 
ment, feveral  fongs  to  a brilliant  and  enraptured  audience. 
Marcel,  the  celebrated  dancing-mailer,  did  the  fame,  danc- 
ing with  his  bell  fcholars  at  the  end  of  the  leflbns  which  he 
gave  at  home  on  his  pub'ic  days.  The  reputation  of  Lam- 
bert. like  that  of  Abelard,  was  fo  great,  that  his  pupils 
followed  him  into  the  country  as  far  as  Puteaux,  where  he 
had  a villa.  Lulli  married  the  daughter  of  this  mufician, 
who  was  born  in  1610,  and  died  in  1696. 

Lambert,  Abbe  de  St.  Bertin,  in  1093  taught  gram- 
mar, dialeclics,  theology,  and  mufic. 

Thefe  fciences,  at  that  time,  were  equally  refpedled,  mufic 
having  no  other  objedt  than  the  praifes  of  the  divinity. 

Lambert,  df.,  Saint,  publilhed,  in  1702,  “ Les  Prin- 
cipes  du  Clavecin,”  or  Inftrudlions  for  the  Harpfichord,  con- 
taining a clear  explanation  of  all  that  concerns  the  clavier,  or 
keys,  in  their  rotation  on  that  inllrument ; and  “ A Treatife 
of  Accompaniment,”  for  many  inftruments.  St.  Lambert, 


in  his  inftrudlions  for  the  harpfichord,  propofes  the  reducing 
all  clefs  to  one,  in  order  that  the  two  hands  Ihould  play  from 
the  fame  clef.  Monticlair  has  new-modelled  this  fyftem,  to 
adapt  it  to  the  five  lines,  or  flaff,  and  general  compafs  of 
the  voice  ; and  the  abbe  de  la  Caffagne,  in  his  Efements  of 
Singing,  has  adopted  this  fyllem  and  extended  it.  The 
bafis  of  which  being  nothing  more  than  tranfpofition,  it  is 
now  become  wholly  ufelefs,  by  the  clear  and  fimple  manner 
in  which  mufic  is  taught,  that  is,  without  tranfpofition,  and 
by  playing  every  thing  juft  as  it  is  written.  This  is  M. 
Labcrde’s  account  of  thefe  publications,  in  which  he  feems 
not  to  know,  that  the  plan  of  abolifhing  all  clefs  but  one, 
belongs  not  to  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  publilhed  it 
in  Franc',  hut  to  our  countryman  Salmon,  who,  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  publilhed  “An  Effay  to  the  Advance- 
ment of  Mufic,  by  calling  away  the  Perplexity  of  different 
Clefs,  & c.”  and  when  M.  Lahorde  fays,  that  fuch  a re- 
formation is  not  wanted,  becauie  mufic  is  now  taught  in  fo 
clear  and  fimple  a manner,  as  to  render  all  clefs  but  the  tre^ 
ble  and  hafe  ufed  in  harpfichord  pieces  unneceffary  ; that 
intelligent  author  forgets  to  tell  us  how  performers  on  keyed 
inftnunents  are  to  be  enabled  to  play,  from  the  fcore  of  a 
chorus  for  voices  and  inltruments,  in  which  the  vocal  parts 
and  many  of  the  inftrumental  are  all  written  in  different  clefs. 
But  for  a further  difeuftion  of  this  fubjedl,  fee  ihe  article 
Clef. 

Lambert,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Canada,  on  the  river 
St.  Lawrence.  N.  lat.  45  34'.  VvT.  long.  73  14'. 

Lambert  Bay,  a bay  on  the  N.E.  coall  of  the  ifland  of 
St.  Chriftopher ; two  miles  S.W.  of  Muddy  Point. 

Lambert’s  Point;  a cape  of  the  ifland  of  Barbadoer,  on 
the  W.S.W.  coalt. 

Lambert’s  Blue.  See  Azure,  and  Blue  ultramarine.  ' 

LAMBERTIA,  ill  Botany,  received  its  name  from  the 
writer  of  the  prefect  article,  in  honour  of  his  highly  valued 
friend  Aylmer  Bourke  Lambert,  efq.  F R.S.  and  F.A.S. 
a vice-prefident  of  the  Linnoean  Society,  one  of  the  molt 
ardent  and  experienced  botaniils  of  the  preient  age,  whole 
ample  herbarium  and  library  are  ever  open  to  the  cultivators 
of  his  favourite  fcience,  as  his  heart  is  to  the  bell  feelings 
of  friendihip. — His  botanical  treatife  on  Cinchona,  his  fump- 
tuous  work  on  the  Fir  tribe,  and  his  various  effays  in  the 
Tranfadtions  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  are  amply  fufficient 
to  affert  his  claim  to  the  honour  in  queftion. — Sm.  Tr.  of 
Linn.  Soc.  v.  4.  214.  t 20.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  6.  31.  Brown 
Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  10.  1 S 7.  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1. 
386.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.v.  1.  2x1. — Clafs  and  order, 
Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Aggregate,  Linn.  Pro- 
tea,  Juft’. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal  Involucrum  of  many  oblong,  imbrica- 
ted, coloured  leaves,  the  inner  ones  gradually  the  largeft, 
containing  from  one  to  feven  flowers,  deciduous.  Perianth 
none.  Cor.  Petals  four,  cohering  at  the  bafe,  linear-lan- 
ceolate, equal,  revolute  from  above  their  point  of  union, 
bearing  the  Itamens.  Neclary  of  four  glandular  feales  at 
the  bafe  of  the  germen,  fometirr.es  united.  Stam.  Filaments 
none  ; anthers  four,  fefiile  at  the  inner  fide  of  the  revolute 
part  of  each  petal,  linear,  at  length  recurved.  Pijl.  Ger- 
men fuperior,  turbinate,  fringed  at  the  top  ; ftyle  thread- 
fiiaped ; ftigma  rather  thicker,  prominent,  awl-lhaped,  fur- 
row'ed.  Peric.  Follicle  roundilh- wedge- fhaped,  fomewhat 
woody,  more  or  lefs  horned  or  tubercular,  of  one  cell. 
Seeds  two,  orbicular,  compreffed,  each  encompaffcd  with  a 
rounded  wing.  Common  receptacle  fiat,  without  feales. 

FIT.  Ch.  Petals  four,  cohering,  fpirally  revclute,  bear- 
ing the  flamens.  Nedtary  of  four  feales.  Stigma  awl- 
lhaped.  Follicle  woody.  Seeds  two,  bordered,  Involu-. 
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crum  of  many  leaves,  imbricated,  coloured,  deciduous.  Re- 
ceptacle flat. 

Obs.  We  have  borrowed  feveral  corredlions  of  the  ori- 
ginal characters  of  this  genus,  from  the  able  performance 
of  our  friend  Mr.  R.  Brown,  publifhed  in  the  Tranfadlions 
of  the  Linnaean  Society,  v.  io,  illuftrative  of  this  who'e  na- 
tural order  of  Proteacca.  If  we  differ  from  him  in  terming 
corolla  what  he  calls  calyx,  it  is  a matter  of  opinion,  attended 
•with  much  doubt.  The  late  Mr.  Dryander,  however, 
agreed  in  this  point  with  us. 

One  fpecies  of  Lambertia  only  was  originally  known,  the 
formofa,  to  which  Mr.  Br  wn  adds  three  others.  We  fhail 
give  them  in  the  order  he  has  chofen.  He  remarks,  that 
“ they  are  all  very  beautiful  fhrubs,  with  whorled  branches. 
The  leaves  arc  three  in  a whorl,  moflly  undivided,  entire. 
Involucruins  terminal,  folitary,  coloured,  moftly  feven- 
flowered,  rarely  lingle-fiowered ; in  the  former  cafe  the 
flowers  are  ranged  in  two  whorls,  correfponding  with  the 
difpofition  of  the  foliage,  and  having  an  odd  terminal  one; 
hence  it  is  probable  fome  fpecies  with  four  flowers  only  may 
exift.  The  follicle  is  almolt  wedge-fhaped,  furnifhed  at  the 
edges,  upwards,  with  points,  lometimes  elongated  into 
horns,  and  fometimes  the  iicles  are  armed  with  promi- 
nences.” 

1.  L.  uniflora.  Brown  Tr  of  Linn.  See.  v,  io.  1 88. — 
“ Flowers  folitary  in  each  involucrum.  Leaves  obovate, 
with  a point,  fmooth,  reticu'ated.  Follicle  pointed  at  one 
fide,  without  horns.'’ — Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  in  Lewin’s 
Land,  on  the  fouth  coafl  of  New  Holland,  growing  about 
rocky  inlets,  near  the  fhore. 

2.  L inermis.  Ibid. — “ Flowers  feven  in  each  involucrum  ; 
twice  as  long  as  its  inner  leaves.  Style  fmooth.  Follicles 
pointed  at  one  fide,  without  horns.  Leaves  oblanceolate  or 
obovate,  pointlefs  ” — Native  of  the  flony  Tides  of  hills  in 
Lewin’s  Land.  - L.  formofa,  var.  longifolia,  Andr.  Repof. 
t.  69,  agrees  in  molt  relpeCts  with  this,  though  not  cited  in 
Mr.  Brown’s  Prodromus,  where  he  has  omitted  it  as  a fy- 
nonym  of  true  formofa.  The  fruit  drawn  in  this  plate  may 
belong  to  the  latter.  The  involucrum  is  reprefented  green. 

3.  L.  formofa.  Sm.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  4.  223.  t.  20. 
Cavan.  Ic.  v.  6.32.  t.  547.  (Protea  nedlarina  ; Wendl. 
Sert.  Hannov.  fafe.  4.  5.  t.  21.) — “ Flowers  feven  in  each  in- 
volucrum ; the  length  of  its  inner  leaves.  Style  hairy. 
Follicle  pointed  at  c.ne  fide,  two-horned  at  the  other. 
Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  fharp -pointed,  recurved  at  the 
edges.’’ — Native  of  itony  heaths  near  Port  Jackfon,  New 
South  Wales,  from  whence  we  received  fpecimens  among 
the  firft  that  were  fent  to  Europe  by  Dr.  John  White. 
The  leaves  are  green  and  fmooth  above  ; white,  and  reticu- 
lated with  veins,  beneath.  Involucrum  and  flowers  of  a fine 
rofe-colour  or  crimfon. 

4.  L ? echinata.  Brown  n.  4. — “ Leaves  linear,  fmooth, 
reticulated  ; dilated,  lobed  and  pointed  at  their  extremities. 
Follicles  two-horned,  thorny  all  over.” — Native  of  the  (tony 
tides  of  hills  in  Lewin’s  Land,  where  Mr.  Brown  gathered 
it  in  fruit,  but  never  faw  the  flowers.  Hence  its  genus  re- 
mains doubtful,  efpecially,  as  that  intelligent  writer  obferves, 
on  account  of  the  leaves  being  lobed,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  the  other  fpecies. 

LAMBESA,  or  Lambbse,  ill  Ancient  Geography,  (1'er- 
zoute),  a town  of  Mauritania  Sitifenfis,  fituated  on  mount 
Audus.  It  was  the  mod  cor.fiderable  town  of  the  country, 
and  the  third  legion  of  Auguftus  was  quartered  in  it.  Its 
ruins  and  inferiptions  are  Hill  noticed. 

LAMBESC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  chief  place 
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«f  a canton,  in  the  diflricl  of  Aix  ; 12  miles  N.W  of  Aiv. 
The  place  contains  4000,  and  the  canton  10,530  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  257?  kihometres,  in  7 communes. 

LAMBESE,  a town  of  Algiers,  in  which  arc  magnifi- 
cent ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  a temple  of  Efculapius,  &c. ; 
45  miles  S.  of  Conftantine.  See  Lambesa. 

LAMBETH,  an  extenfive  parifh,  feated  on  the  fou- 
thern  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  in  the  hundred  of 
Brixton,  and  county  of  Surrey,  England.  It  is  diredfly 
oppolite  to  Weflminltcr,  to  which  city  it  is  connected  by  a 
handfome  (lone  bridge  acrofs  the  river.  The  whole  is 
bounded  by  Southwark  to  the  ♦•aft,  Newington  Butts  and 
Camberwell  to  the  fouth,  and  Batterfea  to  the  weft.  The 
circumference  is  about  16  miles.  In  Domefday-book,  it  is 
faid  to  contain  20^  plough-lands.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
feventeenth  century,  it  appears,  by  the  churchwardens  ac- 
counts, to  have  confided  of  1262  acres  of  arable  land,  1026 
of  pafture,  125  of  meadow,  13  of  ozier,  27  of  garden 
ground,  and  150  of  wood,  making  in  the  whole  2603  ; the 
commons  and  wafte  land,  fuppofed  to  be  about  330  acres, 
not  being  charged,  will  increafe  it  to  2953  acres.  At  pre- 
fent,  the  whole  extent  is  about  4000  acres  ; of  which  about 
1390  are  occupied  by  lioufes  and  other  buildings,  wharfs, 
manufadtories,  ftreets,  and  roads;  415  by  pleafure  gardens, 
including  thole  ofVauxhall;  80  by  market  gardens;  300 
by  farming  gardens  ; 40  by  nurferies;  250  are  now  incloiing 
from  common  ; and  30  are  to  remain  common.  The  pariih 
is  divided  into  fix  liberties  or  preeindls,  refpedlively  called 
the  Bifiiop’s,  the  Prince’s,  Vauxhail,  Marfh  and  Wall, 
Lambeth-Dean,  and  Stockwell ; the  whole  containing,  ac- 
cording to  the  return  to  parliament  in  the  year  1800,  5009 
lioufes,  and  27,985  inhabitants,  of  whom  514'!  were  ftated 
to  be  employed  in  various  trades  and  manufactures,  and  955 
in  agriculture.  Archbilhop  Hubert  Walter  obtained  from 
king  John  a grant  of  a weekly  market,  and  a fair  of  fifteen 
days,  upon  condition  that  the  fame  fhould  not  be  detrimental 
to  the  interefts  of  the  city  of  London.  In  the  archbifliop’s 
MS.  library,  is  a charter  from  the  city,  lignitying  their 
confent,  ltipulating  only,  that  the  fair  fhould  begin  on  the 
morrow  after  the  anniverfary  of  St.  Peter  ad  vincula.  The 
market  and  fair  are  both  dilcontinued.  The  earlieft  hiftori- 
cal  fad  on  record  relating  to  Lambeth,  is  the  death  of  Har- 
dicanute,  which  happened  here  in  the  year  1 041,  while  he 
was  celebrating  the  marriage  feaft  of  a noble  Dane.  Here 
alfo,  Harold,  who  ufurped  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
Edward  the  Confeflor,  is  faid  to  have  placed  the  crown  on 
his  head  with  his  own  hands.  Henry  III.  held  a folemn 
Chriftmas  here  in  the  year  1231  ; and  a parliament  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  in  the  year  following.  A molt  violent  outrage 
was  committed  in  Lambeth  church,  on  Sunday  February  19, 
1642—3.  The  llory  is  varioufly  told  by  the  different  parties; 
but  it  Hands  on  record  as  an  inftance  of  the  fatal  effedls  of 
civil  difeord,  from  the  outrages  of  which  no  place,  however 
facred,  is  exempt. 

Of  the  archbiftiop’s  palace,  the  chief  objedl  of  note  in  the 
parifh,  it  will  be  proper  to  ftate  a few  particulars.  It  is 
fituated  near  the  river  ; and  is  certainly  a very  large  pile  of 
building,  exhibiting  the  architedlural  Ityles  of  various  ages. 
It  appears  that  this  palace  was,  in  a great  meafure,  if  not 
wholly,  rebuilt  by  archbilhop  Boniface  in  the  year  1262. 
If  any  part  of  this  ftrudture  now  remains,  it  is  the  chapel ; 
the  architedture  of  which  might  induce  one  to  aferibe  it  to  a 
more  early  period.  Under  the  chapel  is  a crypt,  the  arches 
of  which  are  built  with  Hone,  as  is  the  chapel ; the  roof  of 
the  latter  is  of  wood  and  flat  ; the  windows  were  formerly 
of  painted  glafs,  put  up  by  cardinal  Morton.  In  the  chapel 
were  interred  the  remains*  of  archbilhop  Parker.  The  great 
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h*ll  was  rebuilt  by  archbifhop  Juxton,  after  the  civil  wars, 
at  an  expence  of  10,500 /.  It  is  93  feet  long  by  38  wide  ; 
and  has  a fine  carved  wooden  roof.  The  guard  room,  built 
before  the  year  1428,  has  a roof  fimilar  to  that  of  the  hall. 
Cardinal  Pole  is  faid  to  have  erefted  the  long  gallery,  which 
meafures  90  feet  by  16.  In  this  room  are  feveral  portraits 
of  archbifhops,  and  other  illuftrious  characters.  In  the 
great  dining-room,  3S  feet  by  19,  are  alfo  portraits  of  all 
the  archbifhops  from  Laud  to  the  prefent  time  ; this  leries 
is  particularly  interelling,  as,  among  other  things,  they  fhew 
the  gradual  change  of  the  clerical  drefs.  Archbifhop  Til- 
lotfon  was  the  firft  to  wear  a wig;  which  however  refembled 
the  natural  hair,  and  was  worn  without  powder.  A noble 
library  occupies  four  galleries,  over  a finall  quadrangular 
cloifter.  The  firll  collection  of  books  was  bequeathed  by 
archbifhop  Bancroft  ; but  thefe  were  feized  in  the  civil  wars, 
and  though  much  injured,  and  fome  loll,  yet  the  chief  flock 
was  reflored  by  archbifhop  Juxton,  after  the  relloration. 
Archbifhops  Sheldon,  Tenifon,  and  Seeker  augmented  the 
library  ; and  the  number  of  books  is  now  fuppofed  to  be, 
at  lead,  25,000  volumes.  In  the  windows  is  fome  fine 
painted  glafs.  (See  Bravley  and  Herbert’s  Illuflrations  of 
Lambeth  Palace,  4to.  1806,  for  various  views  of  this  palace, 
and  portraits,  See.  from  the  painted  glafs).  The  MS. 
library  contains  a large  and  valuable  collection  of  records  and 
MSS.  At  the  welt  end  of  the  chapel  is  a lofty  building, 
culled  Lollards’  tower,  built  by  archbifhop  Chichele  in  the 
years  1434  and  1435.  At  the  top  is  a fmall  room  called 
the  prifon,  in  which  it  is  faid  the  Lollards  were  confined 
The  gateway,  and  the  adjoining  tower,  which  are  of  brick, 
were  built  by  archbifhop  Morton  about  the  year  1490. 
The  gardens  and  park,  which  contain  nearly  thirteen  acres, 
are  laid  out  with  great  tafle  ; they  were  much  improved  by 
the  late  archbifhop,  who  made  a convenient  accefs  to  the 
lioufe,  for  carriages,  through  the  park.  It  has  been  faid, 
but  erroneoufly,  that  Stephen  Langton  is  the  firft  archbifhop 
upon  record  who  refided  at  Lambeth.  Hubert  Walter  was 
therein  1198;  and  many  of  the  public  aCts  of  the  metro- 
politan were  performed  at  Lambeth  prior  to  that  period. 

Contiguous  to  the  palace  is  the  parifh  church,  which  was 
rebuilt  between  the  years  1374  and  1377.  The  tower, 
which  is  of  free-ftone,  flill  remains ; the  other  parts  of  the 
prefent  ftrudture  appear  to  be  about  the  age  of  Henry  VII. 
The  church  now  confifts  of  a nave,  two  aifles,  and  a chancel. 
Two  chapels,  called  Howard’s  and  Leigh’s,  were  built  in 
1522  ; they  were  incorporated  with  the  church  when  it  was 
repaired  in  1769.  Among  the  numerous  fepulchral  me- 
morials in  this  church,  thole  moll  worthy  notice  are  for  the 
archbifhops  Tenifon,  Hutton,  and  Cornwallis,  and  a marble 
flab  to  the  memory  of  the  celebrated  antiquary  Elias 
Afhmole. 

In  this  parifh  are  fituated  the  Afylum,  inflituted  in  1758, 
for  the  reception  of  female  orphans;  and  the  Vveitminlter 
Lying-in-Hofpital,  built  in  1765. 

About  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  century,  a manufacture 
of  plate  glafs  was  eftablifhed  at  Vauxhall,  in  this  parifh, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  ; the  prin- 
cipal artill  was  Roffetti.  It  was  carried  on  with  great 
fuccefs,  and  the  glafs  was  thought  to  excel  that  made  at 
Venice.  (See  Glass  and  Looking-glass.)  The  impor- 
tation of  foreign  timber,  which  for  many  years  has  formed 
a confiderable  and  important  branch  of  our  commerce,  has 
been  a fource  of  wealth  to  this  parifh,  where  are  feveral 
wharfs  for  that  trade,  fupplisd  with  flores  which  are  almoft 
Incredible.  At  Vauxhall  are  fome  very  large  diltilleries, 
and  feveral  potteries  ; the  manufafture  of  ftone  earthen- 
ware pots  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  introduced  here  from 
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Holland.  On  the  feite  of  Cuper's  gardens  (formerly  a place 
of  public  entertainment,)  are  Meffrs.  Beaufoy’s  exteufive 
vinegar  works.  Mr.  Pennant,  who  went  over  the  premifes, 
mentions  a velfel  full  of  fweet  wine,  containing  58,109  gal- 
lons, and  another  full  of  vinegar,  containing  56,799  gallons  > 
befides  thefe  enormous  vefTels  there  are  feveral  others  which 
contain  from  32,500  to  16,974  gallons  each.  In  the  year 
1769,  Mrs.  Coade  eftablilhed  in  this  parifh,  near  Weftminfter 
bridge,  a manufacture  of  artificial  ftone,  which  is  caft  in 
moulds  and  burnt.  It  is  intended  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of 
ftone,  for  every  fpecies  of  ornamental  architecture,  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate  than  carving.  Where  it  has  been  placed 
in  expofed  fituations  it  has  been  found  to  endure  the  froft. 
Meffrs.  Watts  have  lately  eftablifhed  a manufacture  of  patent, 
fhot  in  this  parifh  : the  principle  of  making  this  fhot  is,  to 
let  it  fall  from  a great  height  into  the  water,  that  it  may 
cool  and  harden  in  its  paffage  through  the  air,  and  thereby 
better  retain  its  fpherical  fhape.  The  height  of  the  tower 
at  this  manufactory  is  about  140  feet  ; the  fhot  falls  123 
feet  fix  inches.  About  the  fame  time  Meffrs.  Bolton,  Mor- 
gan, and  Co.  eftablifhed  a manufacture  here  under  the  title 
of  the  woollen  yarn  company  ; every  branch  of  the  clothing 
manufacture,  from  forting  the  wool  to  making  the  cloth, 
was  carried  on  entirely  by  machinery ; but  the  undertaking 
was  foon  given  up.  About  a century  ago,  there  was  a 
place  of  entertainment  called  Lambeth  Wells,  fituated  in 
what  is  now  called  Lambeth  Walk.  A riding-fehool,  for 
the  exhibition  of  feats  of  horfemanfhip,  was  opened  in  this 
parifh  about  the  year  1768,  by  Mr.  Philip  Aftley.  At  firft 
it  was  an  open  area;  in  1780  it  was  converted  into  a covered 
amphitheatre,  and  divided  into  boxes,  pit,  and  gallery. 
Spring  Gardens,  Vauxhall,  (which  is  mentioned  in  the  Spec- 
tator as  a place  of  great  refort,)  is  open  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  fummer,  being  illuminated  with  a great  number 
of  lamps  ; the  entertainment  confifts  of  a concert  of  mufic, 
performed,  in  fine  weather,  in  the  open  air ; the  price  of 
admiffion,  till  1796,  was  one  {hilling;  it  is  now  three  {hillings, 
and  open  three  times  each  week  during  the  fummer  months. 
Lyfons’s  Environs  of  London,  vol.  i.  4to. 

LAMBIN,  Dennis,  in  Biography , an  eminent  critic, 
was  born  at  Montreuil  fur-Mer  in  the  year  1516.  He  was 
appointed  profeffor  of  the  belles  lettres  at  Amiens ; after 
this  he  refided  long  in  Italy  with  cardinal  de  Tournon,  and 
on  his  return  to  Paris  obtained  the  Greek  profcfforfhip  in 
the  royal  college.  He  acquired  a great  reputation  among 
the  learned  by  his  commentaries  on  Lucretius,  Cicero,  Plau- 
tus, and  Horace.  He  tranflated  from  Greek  into  the  Latin 
language,  the  Ethics  and  Politics  of  Ariftotle,  and  feveral 
orations  of  Demofthenes  and  jEfchines.  He  died  in  1572; 
the  occafion  of  his  death  was  the  great  (hock  which  he  re* 
ceived  from  the  news  of  the  murder  his  friend  Ramus  in 
the  maffecre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  He  was  a man  of  pro- 
found erudition  and  great  induftry.  Moreri. 

LAMBOU11NE,  or  LaMborn,  in  Geography,  an  an- 
cient market  town  of  Berkftfire,  England,  is  about  7 miles 
N.E.  of  Hungerford,  and  65  W.  of  London.  A market 
was  eftablifhed  here  at  a very  remote  period  ; and  by  a 
charter  of  1227,  it  is  called  Choping-Lambourn,  when  a 
fair  was  gianted  to  the  family  of  Fitzwarren.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  the  charter  was  renewed,  and  two  addi- 
tional fairs  granted  in  favour  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St. 
Paul’s,  London.  The  market  is  much  declined  ; but  here 
are  ftill  held  three  fairs  annually.  In  the  market  place  is  a 
ftone  crofs  of  a tall,  plain  (haft,  on  fteps.  The  parifh  is 
co-extenlive  with  the  hundred  to  vvhi:h  it  gives  name.  In 
the  year  1800,  the  population  of  the  town,  with  its  depen- 
dant hamlets,  was  2045.  The  parifh  church  is  a (pacious 
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and  handfome  building,  in  the  form  of  a crofs ; on  its 
fouthern  fide  are  two  chanting-chapels,  one  of  which  was 
founded  by  John  Eftbury,  who  died  in  1372,  and  the  other 
by  his  defcendant  of  the  fame  name,  who  died  in  1485. 
Near  the  church  is  an  alms-'houfe,  or  hofpital,  founded  by 
John  Eflbury,  for  ten  poor  men.  In  the  north  tranlept  of 
the  church  is  a monument  for  fir  Thomas  Effex,  who  died 
in  1338,  with  effigies  of  himfelf  and  his  lady,  in  alabalter. 
Lyfons’s  Magna  Britannia,  vol.  i. 

LAMBRA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Livadia ; 
14  miles  S.S.E.  of  Athens. 

LAMBSRORFF,  a town  of  Srlefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Neiffe ; 9 miles  N.E.  of  Neiffe. 

LAMCAL,  a town  cf  Pegu,  on  an  ifland  in  the  Ava  ; 
56  miles  N.E.  of  Perfaim. 

LAME,  in  the  Manege,  is  ufedin  feveral  phrafes  of1  that 
art ; as  lame  of  an  tar,  called  in  French  boiteux  de  I'oreille. 
is  faid  of  a horfe,  when  he  halts  upon  a walk  or  trot,  and 
keeps  time  to  his  halting  with  the  motions  of  his  head ; for 
all  lame  horfes  do  not  keep  time  in  that  manner.  See 
Halting. 

Lame  of  the  bridle,  is  ufed  by  way  of  raillery,  to  fignify 
the  fame  thing. 

, LAMECH,  in  Scripture  Biography,  the  fon  of  Methu- 
fael,  of  the  race  of  Cain,  the  fifth  in  defeent  from  him,  and 
the  father  of  Jabel,  Jubal,  Tubalcain,  and  Naamah.  He 
married  two  wives,  Adah  and  Zillah,  and  is  fuppofed  to 
have  introduced  polygamy.  To  his  wives  he  faid,  “ Hear 
my  voice,  ye  wives  of  Lamech  : for  I have  (lain  a man  to  my 
wounding,  and  a young  man  to  my  hurt  : if  Cain  (hall  be 
avenged  feven-fold,  furcly  Lamech  feventy  and  feven-fold.” 
(Gen.  iv.  24,  2j.)  Thefe  words  have  perplexed  Biblical  cri- 
tics. Some  interpretations  have  been  given  of  this  paffage 
which  mull  be  confidered  as  founded  on  mere  fables,  and 
they  are  not  worthy  of  recital.  Onkelos,  who  wrote  the 
fir  It  Chaldee  paraphrafe  on  the  Pentateuch,  reads  the  words 
with  an  interrogation : “ Have  I flain  a man  to  my 
wounding,  and  a young  man  to  my  hurt  l”  and  accord- 
ingly he  paraphrafes  it  thus  : “I  have  not  killed  a man, 
that  I fiiould  bear  the  fin  of  it ; nor  have  I deftroyed  a 
young  man,  that  my  offspring  Ihould  be  cut  off  for  it.” 
Hr.  Shuckford  has  improved  this  interpretation,  by  fup- 
pofing  that  Lamech  was  endeavouring  to  reafon  his  wives 
and  family  out  of  their  fear  of  having  the  death  of 
Abel  revenged  upon  them,  who  were  of  the  pofterity 
of  Cain.  As  if  he  had  faid,  “ what  have  we  done,  that 
we  Ihould  be  afraid  ? We  have  not  killed  a man,  nor 
offered  any  injury  to  our  brethren  of  any  other  family  ; and 
if  God  would  not  allow  Cain  to  be  killed,  who  had  murdered 
his  brother,  but  threatened  to  take  feven-fold  vengeance  on 
any  that  fiiould  kill  him  ; doubtlefs  they  muft  expedt  much 
greater  punilhment,  who  fiiould  prefume  to  kill  any  of  us. 
Therefore  we  may  furely  look  upon  ourfe'ves  as  fafe  under 
the  protection  of  the  law  and  of  the  providence  of  God.” 

Lamecii  was  alfo  the  fon  of  Methufelah,  and  father 
of  Noah  ; at  whofe  birth  he  was  182  years  of  age  ; and  he 
lived  after  it  595  years,  fo  that  his  whole  life  was  777  years, 
being  born  A.M.  874,  and  dying  1651.  See  Antedilu- 
vian. 

LAMEGAL,  in  Geography,  a town'of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Beira;  <7  miles  N.W.  of  Pinhel. 

LAMEGO,  a city  -of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira,  the  fee  of  a biffiop,  fuffragan  of  Braga  ; fituated  on  a 
plain  near  the  Duero,  and  furrouuded  with  mountains.  It 
contains  two  cathedral  churches,  an  hofpiud,  four  convents, 
and  about  4500  inhabitants.  The  adjacent  country  pro- 


duces excellent  wines;  36  miles  E.  of  Porto.  N.  lat.-u* 
7'.  W.  long,  f 27'. 

LAMELAN,  an  ifiand  in  the  Baltic,  near  the  S.E.  coafl 
of  the  ifland  of  Aland  ; eight  miles  long  and  four  wide. 
N.  lat  60'  5'.  E.long.  37  45'. 

LAMELLAE,  derived  of  lamina,  and  fignifying  as  much 
as  little  lamina  ; little,  thin  plates,  or  lamince,  whereof  the 
fcaies  and  {hells  of  fifhes,  &c.  are  compofed. 

LamelL/E,  in  Botany,  the  Alls,  or  thin  vertical  plates 
which  compofe  the  hymenium,  or  frudtifying  membrane  of 
that  great  genus  of  fungi  called  Agaricus.  to  which  the 
common  eatable  mufhroom  belongs.  (See  Hymenium  and 
Agahic.)  Schaeffer  and  Hedvvig  have  found  the  feeds  to  be 
lodged  copioufly  in  the  fublbnce  of  thefe  plates. 

LAMENESS,  Claudicatio,  in  Surgery.  Lamenefs 
arifes  from  a -variety  of  caufes.  From  native  deformity,  or 
from  the  thigh  being  put  out  of  joint  in  the  birth  ; from  the 
bad  conformation  of  the  cotyloid  cavity  of  the  offa  innomi- 
nata ; from  the  weaknefs  of  the  hips  ; from  external 
accidents  ; and  from  difeafes.  See  Leg  and  Luxation. 

LAMilNTATIONE,  Ital.  applied  to  a mnfical  move- 
ment, requires  that  it  fiiould  be  fung  or  played  in  a 
plaintive  and  mournful  manner. 

LAMENT ATIONI,  in  the  plural,  implies  complaints 
and  lamentations.  Between  the  time  of  the  reformation  and 
Charles  I.,  there  was  a kind  of  maudlin  piety,  which  had 
feized  Chriftians  of  all  denominations.  Among  Calvinifts, 
it  exhaled  itfelf  in  pfalmody,  and  in  others  in  lamentations. 
The  Scots,  among  their  old  pathetic  airs,  have  many  laments. 
The  Italians  fung  them  in  Latin,  like  the  Salmi  peniten- 
tiale  ; and  in  their  own  language.  The  fixteenth  century 
was  very  prolific  in  lamentationi.  But  in  England  even  the 
lute  was  to  weep,  and  be  forrowful ; for  Dowland,  the  fa- 
mous luteniff,  publifiied  Lachrimas,  or  “ feven  tears,  figured 
in  feven  paflionate  Pavins.”  The  poetry  of  thefe  whimper- 
ings feems  much  inferior  to  that  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins. 
However,  the  bed  Englifh  compofers  of  the  times  thought 
them  worthy  of  the  beft  mufic  which  they  could  fet  to 
them,  in  four  and  five  parts.  Sir  William  Leighton,  knt., 
who  fet  many  of  them  himfelf,  was  the  editor  of  a collec- 
tion of  lamentations  to  four  and  five  voices,  with  an  accom- 
paniment for  the  lute  ; and  in  the  lift  of  the  compofers  we 
have  Bird,  Dr.  Bull,  Orlando  Gibbons,  Dowland,  Robert 
Jhonfon,  Forde,  Hooper,  Kinderflev,  Nat.  Gyles,  Co- 
perario,  1 i!kingt;on,  Luffo,  Peirfon,  Jones,  Alfonfo  Ferra- 
bofeo.  Ward,  Weelkes,  Wilbye,  and  Milton,  the  father  of 
the  great  poet. 

LAMENTATIONS,  a canonical  book  of  the  Old  Tcf- 
tament,  written  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  according  to  arch- 
bilhop  U flier  and  fome  other  learned  men  who  follow  the  opi- 
nion of  Jofephus  and  St.«Jeroin,  on  occalion  of  Jofiah’s 
death.  But  this  opinion  does  not  feem  to  agree  with  the 
fubjedt  of  the  book,  the  lamentation  compoled  by  Jeremiah 
on  that  occalion  being  probably  loll.  Some  have  fuppofed 
that  the  fifty-fecond  chapter  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah  was 
probably  added  by  Ezra,  as  a preface  or  introduction  to  the 
Lamentations. 

The  learned  bifliop  Lowtb,  in  his  admirable  book  entitled 
“ Pnelecliones  de  Sacra  Poefi  Hebneorum,”  has  treated  at 
large  of  this  elegiac  poem  ; illuftrating  its  genera!  nature 
and  form,  its  metre  or  verfification,  r.nd  its  fubjedt,  fenti- 
ments,  and  imagery.  The  Lamentations,  he  fays,  confilt  of 
a number  of  plaintive  effufions,  compofed  upon  the  plan  of 
the  funeral  dirges,  all  upon  the  fame  fubjedl,  and  utterqd 
without  conneciion  as  they  rofe  in  the  mind,  m a long  courfe 
ef  feparate  ffanzas.  Thefe  were  afterwards  put  together, 
and  formed  into  a collection,  or  correfpondent  whole.  In  the 
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character  of  a mourner  he  celebrates,  in  plaintive  ftrains,  the 
obfequies  of  his  ruined  country  ; whatever  preiented  itfelf  to 
his  mind  in  the  midil  of  defolation  and  mifery,  whatever 
ftruck  him  as  particularly  wretched  and  calamitous,  what- 
ever the  inftant  fentiment  of  forrow  dictated,  he  pours 
fdrth  in  a kind  of  fpontaneous  effufion.  He  frequently 
paufes,  and,  as  it  were,  ruminates  upon  the  fame  object"; 
frequently  varies  and  illuftrates  the  fame  thought  with  dif- 
ferent imagery,  and  a different  choice  of  language  ; fo  that 
the  whole  bears  rather  the  appearance  of  an  accumula- 
tion of  correfponding  fentiments,  than  an  accurate  and  con- 
nected feries  of  different  ideas,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a re- 
gular treatife.  The  nature  and  defign  of  the  poem  neither 
required  nor  admitted  of  a methodical  arrangement.  The 
whole  poem,  however,  may  be  divided,  according  to  our 
author,  into  five  parts ; in  the  firft,  fecond,  jyid  fourth,  the 
prophet  addreffes  the  people  in  his  own  perfon,  or  elfe  per- 
foniiies  Jerufalem,  and  introduces  that  city  as  a character  : 
the  third  part  is  fuppofed  to  be  uttered  by  the  chorus  of 
Jews,  reprefented  by  their  leader,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Greek  tragedies  ; and  in  the  fifth,  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Jews,  on  being  led  into  captivity,  pour  forth  their  united 
complaints  to  Almighty  God.  This  lafl,  as  well  as  the 
other,  is  divided  into  twenty-two  periods,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  with  this  difference, 
that  in  the  four  other  parts  the  initial  letters  of  each  period 
exactly  correlpond  with  the  alphabetical  order.  The  form  of 
compofition  employed  in  this  poem  is  a i'pecimen  of  the 
acrollic  or  alphabetical  poetry  of  the  Hebrew  : and  the 
manner  and  order  of  this  kind  of  verfe  are  as  follow  : Each 
of  the  five  parts,  or  grand  divifions,  is  fubdivided  into  22 
periods,  or  ftan/.as  ; thefe  periods  in  the  three  firft  parts  are 
all  of  them  triplets,  or  they  confift  each  of  three  lines,  only 
in  each  of  the  two  former  parts.  There  is  one  period  confid- 
ing of  four  lines.  In  the  four  firft  parts,  the  initial  letter 
of  each  period  follows  the  order  of  the  alphabet  ; but  the 
third  part  is  fo  very  regular,  that  every  line  in  the  lame  pe- 
riod begins  with  the  fame  letter,  fo  as  neceffarily  to  afeer- 
tain  the  length  of  every  verfe  or  line  in  that  poem  : and 
though  the  lines  are  not  thus  diftinflly  marked  in  the 
other  parts,  their  limits  may  be  afeertained  by  refolving  the 
fentences  into  their  conftituent  members.  By  this  method 
of  computation  it  appears,  that  in  the  fourth  part  all  the  pe- 
riods confift  of  diftichs,  as  aifo  in  the  fifth,  which  is  not 
acroftic  ; but  in  this  laft  the  lines  are  extremely  fhort,  where- 
as in  all  the  reft  they  are  long.  In  this  poem  there  are  lines 
and  verfes  which  are  longer  by  almoft  one-half  than  thofe 
which  occur  ufually,  and  on  other  occaiions.  The  length  of 
them  feems,  on  an  average,  to  be  about  twelve  fyllables  : and 
the  prophet  feems  intentionally  to  have  adopted  this  kind  of 
metre,  as  being  more  diffufe,  more  copious,  more  tender, 
in  all  refpe&s  better  adapted  to  melancholy  fubjetts. 

That  the  fubjeft  of  the  Lamentations  is  the  deftruftion  of 
the  holy  city  and  temple,  the  overthrow  of  the  ftate,  the  ex- 
termination of  the  people,  and  that  thele  events  are  deferibed 
as  actually  accomplifhed,  and  not  in  the  ftyle  of  prediction 
merely,  mult  be  obvious,  as  our  author  conceives,  to  every 
reader.  The  prophet  has  fo  copioully,  fo  tenderly,  and 
poetically  bejvailed  the  misfortunes  of  his  country,  that  he 
feems  completely  to  have  fulfilled  the  office  and  duty  of  a 
mourner.  In  the  opinion  of  the  learned  prelate,  there  is  not 
extant  any  poem,  which  difplays  fuch  a happy  and  fplendid 
feledion  of  imagery  in  fo  concentrated  a ftate.  What  can 
be  more  elegant  and  poetical  than  the  defeription  of  that 
once  flourifhing  city,  lately  chief  among  the  nations,  fitting 
in  the  chava&er  of  a female,  folitary,  afflicted,  in  a ftate  of 
widowhood,  deferted  by  her  friends,  betrayed  by  her  deareft 
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connections,  imploring  relief,  and  feeking  confolation  in  vain  ? 
What  a beautiful  perfonification  is  that  of  “ the  ways  of 
Sion  mourning  becaufe  none  are  come  to  herfolemn  feafts  ?” 
How  tender  and  pathetic  are  the  complaints  that  occur  in 
ch.  i.  12  and  16  ? But  to  detail  its  beauties,  fays  Lowth, 
would  be  to  tranferibe  the  entire  poem.  Gregory’s  TrauL 
fcCt.  22.  vol.  ii.  • 

Indeed  the  fnbjeCt  of  this  book  is  of  the  moft  moving 
kind  ; and  the  ftyle  throughout  lively,  pathetic,  and  affeCt- 
iiig.  In  this  kind  of  writing  the  prophet  Jeremiah  was  a 
great  mafter,  according  to  the  charader  which  Grotius 
gives  him:  “ Mirus  in  affedibus  concitandis.’’  See  JERE- 
MIAH. 

LAMENTIN,  La,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  ifland 
of  Martinico,  on  the  W.  coaft.  N.  lat.  143  36'.  W.  long. 
60 ,y  57'. 

LAMENTUNG,  a town  of  Thibet  ; 25  miles  E.  of 

Jhanfi  Jeung. 

LAME'i'OUNAH,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Sahara, 
about  {even  days’ journey  S.  of  Tripoli. 

LAMETUK,  a town  of  the  ftate  of  New  Jerfey  ; 13 
miles  N.W.  of  New  Brunfwick. 

LAMGI,  a petty  kingdom  of  Afia,  that  lies  to  the 
weft  of  Nipal  or  Napaul ; which  fee. 

L AMI  A,  in  Biography , the  moft  celebrated  female  flute- 
player  in  antiquity.  Her  beauty,  wit,  and  abilities  in  her 
profeifion  made  her  regarded  as  a prodigy.  The  ho- 
nours file  received,  which  are  recorded  by  feveral  authors, 
particularly  by  Plutarch  and  Athenaeus,  are  fufficient  tefti- 
moniesof  her  great  power  over  the  pafiions  of  her  hearers. 
Her  claim  to  admiration  from  her  perfonal  allurements,  does 
not  entirely  depend,  at  prefent,  upon  the  fidelity  of  hifto- 
rians  : fince  an  exquifite  engraving  of  her  head,  upon  an 
amethyft,  with  the  veil  and  bandage  of  her  profeffion,  is 
preferved  in  *he  late  king  of  France’s  colledion,  which,  in 
fome  meafure,  authenticates  the  account  of  her  beauty. 

As  fhe  was  a great  traveller,  her  reputation  foon  became 
very  extenfive.  Her  firft  journey  from  Athens,  the  place 
of  her  birth,  was  into  Egypt,  whither  fire  was  drawn  by 
the  fame  of  the  flute-players  of  that  country.  Her  perfon 
and  performance  were  not  long  unnoticed  at  the  court  of 
Alexandria  ; however,  in  the  conflict  between  Ptolemy 
Soter,  and  Demetrius,  for  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  about  312 
years  B.  C.  Ptolemy  being  defeated  in  a fea  engagement, 
his  wives,  domeftics,  and  military  ftorcs  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Demetrius. 

Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  this  prince,  tells  us,  that  “ the 
celebrated  Lamia  was  among  the  female  captives  taken  in 
this  victory.  She  had  been  univerfally  admired,  at  firft,  on 
account  of  her  talents,  for  (lie  was  a wonderful  performer 
on  the  flute  ; but,  afterwards,  her  fortune  became  more 
fplendid,  by  the  charms  of  her  perfon,  which  procured  her 
many  admirers  of  great  rank.”  The  prince  whofe  captive 
(he  became,  and  who,  though  a fuccefsful’ warrior,  wasfaid 
to  have  vanquifhed  as  many  hearts  as  cities,  conceived  fo 
violent  a paflion  for  Lamia,  that,  from  a fovereign  and  a 
conqueror,  he  was  inftandy  transformed  into  a Have ; though 
her  beauty  was  now  on  the  decline,  and  Demetrius,  the 
handfomelt  nrince  of  his  time,  was  much  younger  than 
herfelf. 

At  her  inftigation,  he  conferred  fuch  extraordinary  bene- 
fits upon  the  Athenians,  that  they  rendered  him  divine  ho- 
nours ; and  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  influence,  which 
fhe  had  exercifed  in  their  favour,  they  dedicated  a temple  to 
her,  under  the  name  of  “Venus  Lamia.” 

Athenxus  has  recorded  the  names  of  a great  number  of 
celebrated  Tibicinae,  whofe  talents  and  beauty  had  capti- 
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vatyd  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  molt  illuflrious  pcrfonages 
of  antiquity. 

Horace  fpcaks  of  bands  of  female  flute-players,  which 
he  calls  Ambubdiarum  collegia  ( Ambubdia  is  faid,  by  the  com- 
mentators, to  -be  a Syrian  word,  which,  in  that  language, 
implies  a flute , or,  the  found  of  a flute'),  and  of  whom  there 
were  Hill  colleges  in  his  time.  Butr  the  followers  of  this 
profeffion  became  fo  numerous  and  licentious,  that  we  find 
their  occupation  prohibited  in  the  Theodofian  code  ; how- 
ever, with  little  fuccefs  : for  Procopius  tells  us,  that  in  the 
time  of  Juftinian,  the  filler  of  the  emprefs  Theodora,  who 
was  a Tibicina,  appeared  on  the  (lage  without  any  other 
drefs  than  a flight  fcarf  thrown  loofely  over  her.  And 
thefe  performers  were  become  fo  common  in  all  private  en- 
tertainments, as  well  as  at  public  feafts,  obtruding  their 
company,  and  placing  themfelves  at  the  table,  frequently 
unafked,  that,  at  the  latter  end  of  this  reign,  their  profeffion 
was  regarded  as  infamous,  and  utterly  abolilhed. 

Lamia,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Greece,  in 
Theflaly,  famous  for  the  war  which  the  Greeks  waged 
againft  the  Macedonians,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great. 

Lamia,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Squalus  Carcharias. 

LAMI-dS,  A a.fjay.1,  among  the  Ancients , a kind  of  dae- 
mons, or  evil  fpirits,  who,  under  the  form  of  beautiful  wo- 
men, are  faid  to  have  devoured  children. 

Horace  makes  mention  of  them  in  his  Art  of  Poetry. — 
Some  authors  call  them  I-anice,  a laniando.  Philollratus 
lays,  they  are  alfo  called  Larva,  or  Lemures,  as  if  they 
were  all  the  fame.  Bochart  will  have  the  word  to  be  Phoe- 
nician, and  derives  it  from  onS  to  devour  ; alleging,  that 
the  fable  of  the  Lamioe  came  from  Lybia  See  Lamium. 

LAMINA,  in  Anatomy , a term  applied  in  anatomical 
deferiptions  to  parts  which  take  the  form  of  thin  plates.  In 
this  ienfe  we  fpeak  of  lamina:  of  cellular  fubftance,  of  mem- 
brane, of  bone,  be c. 

Lamina,  in  Botany,  the  expanded  part  of  each  petal  of  a 
polvpetalous  corolla,  fupported  by  the  unguis  or  claw,  and 
analogous  to  the  limb  of  a monopetalous  one.  (See  Lim- 
bus.) It  generally  fpreads,  fo  as  to  form  a confiderable  an- 
gle with  the  claw,  in  order  that  its  upper  furface  may  be  pre- 
iented  to  the  llrongeft  light,  as  in  the  pink,  and  wall-flower, 
or  flock.  The  term  lamina  is  alfo  ufed  by  Forfkall,  and 
adopted  by  fome  others,  for  the  expanded  part  of  a leaf, 
that  is,  for  the  leaf  itfelf ; fuch  application  of  the  word  is 
therefore  altogether  fuperfluous.  See  Leaf. 

LAMINiE,  in  Phyfiology,  thin  plates,  or  tables,  where- 
of any  thing  confifts. 

LAMIODONTES,  is  the  name  given  by  Dr.  Hill  to 
the  gloflopetras. 

LAMIOLA,  in  Ichthyology,  is  the  name  given  by  the 
modern  Italians  to  a fifh  called  in  Cornwall  the  tope.  See 
Squalus  Galeus. 

LAMIRAS,  in  Biography,  a famous  poet  and  mufician 
•f  Thrace,  who,  according  to  fome  authors,  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Dorian  mode.  He  lived  before  Homer,  and 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  mufician  who  united  the  voice  to 
the  found  of  the  cithara. 

LAMISA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  principality  of 
Georgia,  in  the  province  of  Carduel  ; 60  miles  W.  of 
Teflis. 

LAMIUM,  in  Botany,  a Latin  word  of  difputed  mean- 
ing and  derivation,  ufed  by  Piiny  to  defignate  the  Dead 
Nettle,  for  which  it  has  ever  fince  ferved  as  the  botanical 
generic  name.  Some  derive  it  from  the  fuppofed  place  of 
growth  of  the  plant  or  plants  in  queftion,  ad  lamas,  that  is, 
about  ditches  or  puddles  by  the  way  fide  ; but  this  is  by  no 


means  appropriate.  Linnreus  in  his  Philofcphin  Botanica, 
p.  167,  explains  the  word  by  Lanya  larvata,  a malked 
forcerefs,  as  if  the  fliape  of  the  flower,  refembling  a maik, 
or  rather  a gaping  mouth  befet  with  fharp  teeth,  had  fug- 
gefled  that  idea.  Ambrofinus,  however,  indicates  the  moil 
direct  etymology,  from  Xxiy.o;,  the  throat,  alluding  to  the 
fhape  of  the  flower,  from  which  word  alfo  that  of  lamia  it- 
felf, as  the  appellation  of  a certain  voracious  beaft  or  fi(h,  or 
of  a forcerefs  fuppofed  to  devour  children,  evidently  ori- 
ginated.— Linn.  Gen.  292.  Schreb.  2S8.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  3.  86.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2, 
v.  3.  392.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  626.  JufT.  113.  Tourn.  t.  85. 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  306. — Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia  Gym- 
nofpermia.  Nat.  Orel.  Verticillata,  Linn.  Labiata,  Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular, 
dilated  upwards,  with  five,  nearly  equal,  awned  teeth,  per- 
manent. Cor.  of  one  petal,  ringent ; tube  cylindrical  very 
fhort ; limb  gaping ; throat  inflated,  compreffed,  gibbous, 
its  margin  furnifhed,  at  each  fide,  with  one  or  more  little  re- 
flexed teeth;  upper  lip  vaulted,  roundifh,  obtufe,  undivided 
or  two-lobed  ; lower  lip  fhorter,  inverfely  heart-fbaped, 
emarginate,  more  or  lefs  reflexed.  Slam.  Filaments  four, 
awl-fhaped,  concealed  by  the  upper  lip,  two  of  them  longer 
than  the  others;  anthers  incumbent,  oblong,  hairy.  Fiji. 
Germen  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  four-cleft ; ftyle  thread- 
fhaped,  of  the  fame  length  and  iituation  as  the  ftamens ; 
ftigma  cloven,  acute.  Peric.  none,  except  the  open-mouthed 
calyx,  containing  the  feeds  at  the  bottom.  Seeds  four,  level- 
topped,  ihort,  triangular,  convex  at  one  fide,  abrupt  at 
each  end. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft,  with  fpreading,  briftle-pointed 
teeth.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  vaulted  ; lower  two-lobed  ; 
throat  inflated,  its  margin  toothed  at  each  fide. 

A very  natural  genus,  well  diftinguifhed  by  its  efiential 
charafter,  of  the  mouth  of  the  flower  being  furniflied  with 
one  or  more  teeth  at  each  tide.  Thefe  are  fometimes  flender, 
and  almoft  capillary  ; fometimes  dilated  and  oblique.  Lin- 
naeus thought  the  upper  lip  was  neceflarily  undivided,  or  at 
moll  only  toothed  ; but  in  fome  recently  difeovered  fpecies 
it  has  a two-lobed  termination,  above  the  vaulted  part.  The 
fpecies  of  Lamium  are  as  yet  but  imperfectly  afeertained, 
notwithllanding  what  has  been  done  in  Willdenow  and  the 
new  edition  of  the  Hortus  Kewenfis.  The  14th  edition  of 
Syfl.  Veg.  enumerates  but  eight ; Willdenow  has  thirteen. 
To  thefe  we  have  fome  to  add,  even  from  the  gardens  ; and 
many  miftakes  to  correct,  refpeCling  fpecies  already  efta- 
bliflied.  A review  of  the  whole  is  neceffary,  though  fome 
may  be  lefs  particularly  mentioned  than  others.  Our  whole 
lill  amounts  to  twenty. 

1.  L.  Orvala.  Great  Dead  Nettle,  or  Balm-leaved 
Archangel.  — Linn.  Sp.  PI.  808.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  172. 
(L.  pannonicum  ; Scop.  Carn.  ed.  2.  v.  1.  406.  t.  27.  L. 
meliffiefolium  ; Mill.  Ic  t.  138.  Galeopfis  maxima  pan- 
nonica  ; Cluf.  Hill.  v.  2.  35.) — Leaves  heart-fhaped,  un- 
equally and  fharply  ferrated.  Throat  of  the  corolla  inflated  ; 
upper  lip  fharply  toothe'd.  Calyx  coloured.  Stem  nearly 
cylindrical,  fmooth. — Native  of  Hungary,  Carniola,  and 
Italy.  We  have  gathered  it,  of  a very  large  fize,  near 
Caflello  Nuovo,  19  miles  from  Rome.  The  magnificence 
of  its  great  crimfon  inflated  flowers  entitles  it  to  a place  in 
the  flower-garden,  where  it  is  a hardy  perennial,  bloffoming 
in  April  or  May,  and  fometimes  fuffers  from  our  inclement 
fprings.  The  flem,  two  or  three  feet  high,  is  remarkable 
for  its  roundnefs  and  polifhed  fmoothnefs.  The  leaves  are 
three  or  four  inches  long,  and  nearly  as  broad,  rugofe,  dark, 
fcarcely  at  all  hairy.  Orvala  is  an  old  name  for  Clary,  ufed 
by  Dodonaeus ; we  know  not  why  it  was  applied  to  this 
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plant.  If  Lamium  montanum,  faxatile,  ferme  glabrum,  flore 
ampin,  purpureo,  cum  labio  fuperiori  crenato ; Till.  Pif.  92. 
t.  34.  f.  t ; quoted  with  doubt  by  Linnasus,  be  this  prefent 
fpecies,  the  figure  is  very  bad,  yet  we  know  no  other  to 
which  it  is  more  appropriate. 

The  Orvala  garganica,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  807.  (Papia  gar- 
ganica,  foliis  urticoe,  altius  et  elegantqr  incifis,  flore  pur- 
pureo  ; Mich.  Gen.  20.  t.  17.)  is  now  acknowledged  to  be 
a variety  of  L.  Orvala,  differing  only  in  an  accidental  deeper 
divilion  of  the  corolla,  as  well  as  of  the  leaves.  Curtis  in 
his  fpecific  character  of  the  fpecies  in  queflion,  copied  from 
Syjl.  Veg.  ed.  14,  retains  an  error  of  the  tranfcriber  or 
printer,  caulibus  coloratis  for  calyce  colorato. 

2.  L.  lavigatum.  Smooth  Dead  Nettle. — Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  S08.  Krock.  Silef.  n.  926,  by  the  defcription.  Sab- 
bat. Hort.  Rom.  v.  3.  t.  34.  Willden.  (L.  purpnreum 
fcetidum,  folio  parvo  acuminato,  flore  majore  ; Pluk.  Phyt. 
t.  198.  f.  1.  L.  folio  oblongo,  flore  rubro  ; Segu.  Veron. 
v.  3.  131.  Galeopfis  live  urtica  iners,  flore  purpurafcente 
majore,  folio  non  maculato;  Bauh.  Hift.  v.  3.  32 1.) — 
Leaves  heart-fhaped,  pointed,  flrongly  ferrated,  nearly 
fmooth  as  well  as  the  ftem.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  ab- 
rupt, entire.  Calyx,  nearly  fmooth,  with  taper  teeth  much 
longer  than  its  tube,  and  almoft  equal  to  the  corolla. — Na- 
tive of  Italy.  Pallas  mentions  finding  it  in  Siberia,  Ivrocker 
in  Silefia.  The  Linnasan  fpecimen  was  fent  by  Seguier, 
with  his  own  fynonym  and  that  of  J.  Bauhin,  the  latter 
being  verified  by  the  place  of  growth,  near  Vicenza.  The 
root  is  perennial,  in  fome  degree  creeping.  Stem  a foot  high 
or  more,  fquare,  purplifh,  leafy,  fmooth,  or  flightly  be- 
fprinkled  with  foft  hairs  curved  downward.  Leaves  broad- 
heart-fhaped,  flrongly  and  unequally  ferrated,  with  an 
elongated  entire  point,  fcarcely  rugofe,  very  little  downy, 
rarely  if  ever  fpotted  ; the  lower  ones  on  long  flalks,  upper 
on  lhort  ones.  Flowers  eight  or  ten  in  a whorl.  Tube  of 
the  calyx  curved,  but  little  dilated,  pale,  veiny,  fmooth  or 
flightly  downy,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  long ; teeth  al- 
molt  twice  that  length,  very  taper,  fomewhat  hairy,  ex- 
tending beyond  the  full-grown  unppened  corolla,  widely 
fpreading.  Corolla  about  the  fize  of  the  common  L.  album  ; 
upper  lip  blunt,  entire,  gibbous,  flightly  downy,  and  bright 
purple  externally,  pale  and  fmooth  within  ; throat  wide, 
often  fpotted,  with  one  fhort  narrow  100th,  and  the  rudi- 
ment of  another,  at  each  fide ; lower  lip  fmall,  of  two 
rounded  ferrated  fpreading  lobes. — Such  is  the  plant  of  the 
Linntean  herbarium,  but  the  long  defcription  in  the  Spec. 
Plant,  feems  to  agree  better  with  the  mofehatum  hereafter 
deferibed,  which  therefore  fome  have  taken  for  the  lavi- 
gatum. Plukenet’s  figure  is  totally  erroneous  as  to  the  calyx. 
WUldenow  retains  Boccone’s  fynonym,  mifnppiied  to  this 
plant  by  Linnaeus,  and  repeats  it  under  rugofum , to  which  it 
properly  belongs  ! Haller  millook  his  own  N°  270,  which 
is  L.  maculatum , for  lavigatum,  and  tranferibes  from  Linnaeus 
caule  brevi  in  (lead  of  lavi. 

3.  L.  rugofum.  Wrinkled  Dead  Nettle.- — Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  ed.  1.  v.  2.  296.  Willd.  n.  3.  (L.  hirfutum  ; La- 

marck DiCl.  v.  3.  410.  L.  amplo,  ferrato,  nigricante, 
fubrotundo,  rugofo  folio ; flore  rubro  ; Bocc.  Muf.  33. 
t.  23.  L.  montanum  hirfutum,  folio  oblongo,  flore  pur- 
pureo ; Till.  Pif.  93.  t.  35.  f.  1.) — Leaves  heart-lhaped, 
acute,  roundly  ferrated,  rugofe,  hairy  as  well  as  the  ftem. 
Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  abrupt,  notched  ; lateral  teeth 
folitary,  briftle-lhaped.  Calyx  flightly  hairy,  with  teeth 
Ihorter  than  its  tube. — Native  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  France  ; 
cultivated  in  our  more  curious  gardens  for  at  lead  45  years 
pall.  It  is  perennial,  flowering  in  July  and  Augult.  The 
whole  plant  is  much  more  hairy  than  the  lail.  Leaves  rather 


crenate  than  ferrated,  all  on  longilh  flalks,  dark,  rugofe, 
ahd  hairy.  Flowers  purplifh  red ; tube  of  the  corolla 
fmooth,  curved,  longer  than  the  calyx-teeth  ; throat  and 
upper  lip  hairy ; teeth  at  each  fide  of  the  mouth  folitary, 
very  long  and  narrow  5 lower  lip  fmall.  There  can  furely 
be  no  doubt  df  Tilli’s  fynonym,  though  hitherto  ne- 
gle&ed. 

4.  L.  garganicum.  Woolly  Dead  Nettle. — Linn.  Sp. 
PI  808.  Trew.  Ehret.  t.  75.  Sm.  Exot.  Bot.  v.  1.  93. 
t.  48.  (L.  garganicum  fubincanum,  flore  purpurafcente, 

cum  labio  fuperiori  crenato;  Till  Pif.  93.  t.  34.  f.  2.) — 
Leaves  heart-fhaped,  bluntly  ferrated,  rugofe,  downy  as 
well  as  the  ftem.  Corolla  inflated;  with  a llraight  tube, 
much  longer  than  the  calyx  ; orifice  with  two  teeth  at  each 
fide. — Native  of  Italy.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  Chelfea 
garden  ever  fince  1729,  and  flowers  in  May.  Its  foft 
downy  greyifh  afpedl,  and  finely  rugofe  leaves,  at  once  dif- 
tinguifh  this  fpecies.  The  Jlem  is  thick  and  clumfy,  two 
feet  high.  Flowers  large,  copious,  and  handfome,  with  a 
pale  tube  flreaked  with  red,  and  light  purple  lips,  the  upper 
one  cloven  at  the  fummit ; the  throat  is  nearly  as  much  in- 
flated as  that  of  L.  Orvala.  Trew’s  figure  was  overlooked, 
or  there  would  not  have  been  another  of  this  plant  given  in 
Exotic  Botany , the  latter  work  being  intended  for  fpecies 
not  properly  reprefented  already.  It  is  much  to  be  vvifhed 
that  other  periodical  publications  would  fo  far  pay  regard  to 
the  fame  principle,  as  to  give  fuch  plants  a preference. 

3.  L.  maculatum.  Spotted  Dead  Nettle.  — Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  809.  (L.  Plinii  campoclarenfe  et  montanum  ; Column. 

Ecphr.  190.  t.  192.  f.  1.  L.  n.  270;  Hall.  Hift.  v.  1. 

1 iS.) — Leaves  heart-fhaped,  flrongly  ferrated,  acute,  hairy. 
Tube  of  the  corolla  curved,  longer  than  the  calyx;  upper 
lip  entire ; lateral  teeth  folitary,  flender.  Flowers  about 
ten  in  a whorl. — Native  of  Italy,  France,  Greece,  Switzer-  • 
land,  and  Germany,  flowering  in  the  fpring  ; it  is  imper- 
fectly naturalized  about  Bayfwater,  having  probably  efcaped 
formerly  from  the  neighbouring  garden  of  fir  John  Hill. 
Its  natural  fituation  is  in  wafle  ground,  or  about  banks  and 
hedges,  where  the  radical  leaves,  diflinguifhed  by  a broad 
irregular  central  ftripe,  make  an  elegant  appearance  through 
the  Italian  winter  ; but  this  mark  commonly  difappears  from 
the  upper  leaves.  The  root  is  perennial,  fomewhat  < reeping. 
Stems  a foot  high,  rather  hairy.  Leaves  heart-fhaped, 
rather  acute  but  not  pointed,  flrongly  but  bluntly  ferrated. 
Flowers  purplifh  red,  downy.  Calyx  tumid,  nearly  fmooth, 
with  fringed  teeth  about  its  own  length,  and  much  fhorter 
than  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  The  lower  lip  of  the  flower  is 
concave  and  finely  crenate. 

Haller  properly,  perhaps,  quotes  the  Galeopfis  of  Rivinus 
for  this  fpecies  ; but  the  Galeopfis  of  Camerarins,  Epit. 
t.  863,  though  faid  to  have  a red  flower,  is  manifeftly  a re- 
prefentation  of  Galeobelolon  luteum,  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  631.  Both 
thefe  are  cited  by  Linnteus  under  Lamium  album  j Ri- 
vinus having  confounded  album  and  maculatum . Pallas,  as  ap- 
pears by  his  herbarium  in  the  hands  of  A.  B.  Lambert,  efq. 
millook  maculatum  for  purpureum. 

6.  L.  album.  White  Dead  Nettle. — Linn  Sp.  PI.  809. 
Curt.  Loud.  fafe.  2.  t.  43.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  768. — Leaves 
heart-lhaped,  pointed,  flrongly  ferrated,  hairy.  Flowers 
about  twenty  in  a whorl.  Tube  of  the  calyx  fhorter  than 
its  teeth.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  cot < hed  ; lateral  teeth 
folitary,  lanceolate. — Native  ot  waflegroi.nd,  Imolt  through- 
out Europe,  flowering  in  fpring,  fummer,  and  autumn.  T he 
leaves  are  more  pointed  than  in  the  lafl,  and  unlpotted  ; the 
flowers  white  and  more  numerous,  rarely  affutning  a bluih  of 
pale  purple.  There  is  commonly  a comiderable  diltance,  or 
naked  part  of  the  ftem,  between  the  italked  lower  leaves. 
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and  the  more  feflile  upper  ones  where  the  flowers  are  fituated. 
The  fummit  is  overtopped  by  one  or  two  pair  of  leaves  with- 
out flowers.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  is  longer  than  the  ca- 
lyx ; its  lower  lip  flattifh,  wavy,  fcarcely  crenate. 

7.  L.  capitatum.  Muflin  Dead  Nettle. — Leaves  heart- 
fnaped,  bluntifh,  crenate,  hairy,  on  longifh  ftalks.  Flowers 
overtopping  the  Hem.  Tube  of  the  calyx  equal  to  its  teeth. 
Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  notched  ; lateral  teeth  fob  t ary, 
very  flender. — We  know  not  the  native  country  of  this 
fpecies,  which  we  obtained  from  Chelfea  garden,  and  have 
long  cultivated.  It  is  fometimes  overlooked  as  a variety  of 
the  laft  ; fometimes  fold  for  L . molle  hereafter  mentioned  ; 
yet  no  fpecies  can  be  more  diftindh.  It  is  perennial,  flow- 
ering in  July  ; when  the  copious  and  delicate  femitranfpa- 
rent  white  flowers,  which  rife  in  two  whorls  above  the  top 
of  each  flem,  look  as  if  a thin  muflin  veil  had  been  thrown 
over  the  plant,  efpecially  while  the  dew  is  upon  them.  The 
lateral  teeth  are  peculiarly  {lender  ; the  anthers  pale,  with 
fcarlet  pollen.  The  /caws  are  fmall,  roundifh,  light  green, 
fpeckled  with  paler  or  whitifti  fpots.  Stems  rather  decum- 
bent. We  can  find  no  fynonymfor  this  plant. 

8.  L.  flriatum.  Pencilled  Dead  Nettle. — Sm.  Prodr.  FI. 
Graec.  Sibth.  405.  FI.  Grsec.  ined.  t.  557. — Leaves  heart- 
fhaped,  bluntifh,  ferrated,  on  longifh  ftalks.  Upper  lip  of 
the  corolla  cloven  ; its  fegments  fpreading  and  toothed ; 
lateral  teeth  double.  Found  by  Dr.  J.  Sibthorp,  (who 
fufpedted  it  to  be  the  BaMcJJn  of  Diofcorides),  very  plenti- 
fully in  all  the  wafle  ground  of  Greece  and  the  Archipelago  ; 
yet  no  other  modern  botanifl  appears  to  have  noticed  this 
elegant  and  linking  plant.  Its  habit  is  not  unlike  L.  album, 
■but  the  leaves  are  rounder,  with  longer  ftalks,  and  the  flem 
is  more  uninterruptedly  leafy.  The  flowers  are  Angularly 
large  and  handfome,  white  ftriped  with  crimfon,  com- 
pofing  feveral  whorls,  the  upper  ones  rifing  above  the 
top  of  the  flem,  as  in  the  laft.  Their  upper  lip  ends  in 
two  oblong  toothed  divaricated  lobes  ; the  lower  is  convex 
and  crenate  ; the  lateral  teeth  are  in  pairs,  acute  and 
fpreading. 

9.  L.  bifldum.  Cloven  White  Dead  Nettle. — Cyrill. 
Rar.  fafe.  1.  22.  t.  7.  IVillden.  (L.  parvum,  floreal'oo,  cum 
labio  fupenori  bifido  ; Tilt.  Pif.  93.  L.  Equicolorum ; 
Column.  Ecphr.  191.  t.  192.  f.  2.) — Leaves  triangular- 
• heart-fhaped,  deeply  cut  and  crenate  ; the  upper  ones 
crowded.  Calyx  tumid,  with  fhortifli  triangular  teeth. 
■Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  cloven;  its  fegments  fpreading, 
emarginate,  lateral  teeth  fclitary.  Found  in  wafle  ground 
about  Naples,  towards  the  fea,  where  the  writer  of  this 
gathered  it  in  March  1787.  Its  general  habit  approaches 
to  L.  purpureum,  but  the  flowers  are  fnow-white,  with  a 
■cloven  fummit,  and  the  floral  leaves,  crowded  (as  in  that 
fpecies)  about  the  top  of  the  flan,  whofe  middle  part  is  al- 
mofl  naked,  are  of  a triangular  hcart-lhape,  deeply  cut  and 
lobi  d as  well  as  crenate,  hairy,  and  marked  with  a narrow 
central  white  flripe,  juft;  as  Columna  reprefents  them,  con- 
cerning whofe  fynonym  we  prefume  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
though  he  appears  not  to  have  feeu  the  corolla.  Spirits  of 
wine  extract  an  orange  colour  from  thefe  flowers,  which  we 
do  not  perceive  in  any  other  Lamium. 

10.  L.  mofehatum.  Muflcy  White  Dead  Nettle. — Mill. 
Didt.  ed  8.  n 4.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  3.  394.  (L. 
orientale,  nunc  mofehatum  nunc  feetidum,  magno  flore ; 
Tourn  Cor.  ri.  ; according  to  Miller,  but  the  Hort.  Kew. 
rejects  this  fynonym,  without  aflinging  a reafon. ) — Stem 
very  fmooth.  Leaves  heart-fhaped,  obtufe,  crenate ; the 
floral  ones  nearly  feflile.  Calyx-teet'n  nearly  equal  to  the 
corolla.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  entire  ; lateral  teeth  foli- 
tary,  dilated. — Native  of  the  Levant.  Miller  cultivated  it 
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in  1739,  but  it  found  no  place  in  the  firfl  edition  of  Hort. 
Kew.  This  we  believe  arofe  from  its  having  been  taken  for, 
or  confounded  with,  the  hevlgatum.  Into  this  error  we  our- 
felves  have  formerly  fallen,  mifled  byr  the  long  deferiptior.  in 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  808,  which  fo  precifely  accords  with  th e-mofl 
chaium,  rather  than  with  lavigatum,  that  we  have  no  doubt 
from  which  of  the  two  it  was  ntade.  This  is  an  annual  fpe- 
cies, cultivated,  or  rather  fpoiitaneoufl)  fowing  itfelf,  from 
time  immemorial  in  Chelfea  garden  near  the  entrance,  and 
flowering  in  the  fpring.  The  leaves  of  the  young  plants 
that  come  up  in  autumn  remain  through  winter,  and  accord- 
ing to  Miller,  are  prettily'  marked  with  white  like  the  Cycla- 
men. The  flems , from  10  to  20  inches  high,  are  remarkably 
fmooth,  with  blunt  edges,  and  purplifti.  Leaves  of  the 
Hern  heart-fhaped,  approaching  to  tr  .ngular,  rather  elon- 
gated but  obtufe,  veiuy,  of  a light  glaucous  green,  fmooth 
or  finely  downy,  the  r.  argin  ere;  .e  rather  than  ferrated  ; 
the  floral  ones  nearly  feflile.  Whorls  feveral,  not  reaching 
to  the  top  of  the  Item,  each  of  about  ten  white  flowers,  whole 
calyx  is  pale  and  fmooth,  with  very  iong  ta^  ring  rough-edged 
teeth,  extending  beyond  the  mouth  of  ’he  corolla.  The 
upper  lip  of  the  latter  is  downy  convex,  abrupt,  and  entire  ; 
lower  of  two  rounded,  flattifh,  (lightly  crenate  lobes  ; la- 
teral teeth  folitary,  broad,  pointing  forward.  We  have  not 
noticed  the  muflcy  feent. 

11.  L.  glechomoules . Ground-ivy-leaved  Dead  Nettle. — 
(Moldavica  orientalis,  hederas  terreftris  folio ; Tourn. 
Cor.  11.) — Leaves  heart-fhaped,  llrongly  crenate,  on  long 
ftalks.  Calyx-teeth  (hort,  triangular.  Corolla  longer  than 
the  leaves  ; upper  lip  notched  ; lateral  teeth  in  pairs. — 
Gathered  in  the  Levant  by  Tournefort,  one  of  whofe  fpeci- 
mens  is  before  us.  No  recent  author  feems  to  have  known 
this  fpecies,  which  is  perhaps  more  akin  to  our  flriatum, 
N°  8,  than  any  other.  The  leaves  are  fmall,  not  an  inch 
long,  corredlly  heart-fhaped,  ftrongly  crenate,  or  ferrated, 
flightly  hairy,  on  footftalks  moftly  twice  their  own  length, 
except  thofe  of  the  floral  ones,  which  fcarcely  exceed  the 
calyx.  The  teeth  of  the  calyx  are  fliort,  triangular,  awnlefs, 
roughifh.  Corolla  purple,  downy  ; tube  full  twice  the 
length  of  the  calyx  ; throat  inflated  ; lateral  teeth  fmall, 
double  ; upper  lip  abrupt  and  deeply  notched  ; lower  of  two 
rounded  wavy  lobes.  Anthers  very  hairy. 

12.  L . tomentofum.  Downy  Dead  Nettle. — Willd.n.  11. 
(L.  orientale  incanum,  flore  albo,  vel  purpurafeente,  cum 
labio  fuperiori  crenato  ; Tourn.  Cor.  11.) — Leaves  roundifh- 
heart-fhaped,  ftrongly  crenate,  downy  on  both  fides,  llalked. 
Calyx-teeth  lanceolate,  very  hairy.  Upper  lip  of  the  co- 
rolla crenate,  very  hairy  ; lateral  teeth  folitary,  awl-fhapcd, 
narrow. — Gathered  by  Tournefort  in  Armenia.  This  is 
remarkably  downy  and  hoary,  efpecially  the  younger 
foliage,  the  calyx,  and  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla.  The 
leaves  are  much  under  an  inch  in  length,  very  deeply  and 
fharply  crenate,  the  upper  ones  molt  pointed,  all  denfely 
villous,  on  ilalks  of  various  proportions.  Teeth  of  the 
calyx  as  long  as  its  tube,  lanceolate,  narrow,  acute,  denfely 
villous.  Corolla  about  the  flze  of  L.  album,  purplifti  or 
white  ; its  tube  as  long  as  the  calyx,  fmooth  ; throat  but 
little  inflated  ; lateral  teeth  folitary,  long  arid  flender  ; upper 
lip  much  arched,  minutely  crenate,  villous  ; lower  of  two 
rounded,  flat,  entire  lobes. 

13.  L.  molle.  Pellitory-leaved  White  Dead  Nettle. — Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.ed.  1.  v.  2.  297.  ed.  2.  v.  3.  394.  (L.  parie- 
tarise  facie  ; Moris.  Hort.  Bites.  278.  L.  album,  parie- 
tariE  folio,  virginianum  ; Pluk.  Almag.  203.  Phyt.  t.  41. 
f.  1.) — Leaves  pointed,  {talked,  nearly  entire ; the  lower 
ones  heart-fhaped,  the  upper  ovate.  Calyx-teeth  briftle- 
fhaped.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  crenate,  hairy ; lateral 

teeth 
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teeth  folitary,  awl-(haped. — Native  of  Virginia,  as  appears 
by  Plukenet’s  fynonym,  overlooked  by  fuceeeding  writers. 
This  plant  feems  to  have  been  early  in  our  gardens,  but  is 
now  little  known,  if  not  totally  loft.  Another  fpecies, 
hereafter  defcribed  by  the  name  of  ocymifolium,  is  generally 
miltaken  for  it,  and  is  referred  to  as  molle  m FI.  Brit,  under 
L.  purpureum.  The  true  molle  is,  however,  now  we  1 known 
to  us,  by  dried  fpecimens  from  the  French  gardens.  Its 
habit  and  fize  approach  to  the  album,  butthe/fvnw  are  re- 
markable for  being  either  quite  entire,  or  very  (lightly  toothed 
about  the  middle  part  only ; they  are  an  inch  and  a half  long, 
broad  at  the  bafe,  and  often  heart-lhaped,  the  extremity 
pointed  and  acute  , both  fides  fomewhat  downy,  veiny,  even, 
not  rugofe.  The Jlalhs  of  the  floral  leaves  are  very  ftiort ; 
thofe  of  the  reft  longer.  Flowers  the  fize  of  L.  album, 
white  ; their  tube  as  long  as  the  calyx-teeth,  which  are 
briftle-fhaped,  narrow  and  hairy.  Seeds  very  fmooth. 

14.  L.  ocymifolium . Bafii-leaved  Red  Dead  Nettle. — (L. 
pulillum  rubrum,  parietaria*  facie,  americanum  ; Piuk.  Al- 
mag.  204.  Phyt.  t.  41.  f.  2 ) — Leaves  ovate,  obtufe,  entire, 
ftalkcd  ; the  upper  ones  crowded.  Stem  naked  in  the  mid- 
dle. Calyx-teeth  lanceolate. — This  has  long  been  in  Chelfea 
garden,  where  it  is  almoft  a weed.  From  Plukenet’s  fy- 
nonym it  appears  to  have  come  from  America.  No  fuc- 
ceeding  author  has  noticed  the  plant.  The  root  is  fmali  and 
annual.  Stem  a foot  high,  or  foraething  lefs,  fimple,  except 
a fmali  branch  or  two  near  the  bafe,  ere£t,  fquare,  fmooth, 
leafy  at  the  bottom  and  top  only,  being  for  the  greater  part 
of  its  length  entirely  naked,  like  the  (tern  of  L. purpureum, 
but  Hill  more  remarkably  fo.  The  lower  leaves  are  few, 
roundilh-ovate,  (lightly  crenate,  on  longilh  (talks,  and  nearly 
fmooth  ; floral  ones  about  fix  or  eight  pairs,  crofting  each 
other,  crowded  together  at  the  top  of  the  (tern,  compofinga 
fort  of  pyramid,  each  leaf  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  (talked,  ovate,  obtufe,  tapering  at  the  bafe,  entire, 
except  here  and  there  a cafual  notch  in  fome  of  them,  all 
(lightly  hairy,  paler  underneath.  Whorls  crowdecf,  of  nu- 
merous fmali  purple  flowers , much  like  thofe  of  L-  purpu- 
reum Calyx  nearly  fmooth,  its  teeth  as  long  as  the  body, 
fpreading,  broad  at  their  bafe,  with  taper  rigid  points. 
Se  ds  curioufly  befprinkled  with  pale,  prominent,  minute, 
tubercles,  as  is  more  or  lefs  the  cafe  in  the  three  fol- 
lowing. 

jy  L.  purpureum.  Common  Red  Dead  Nettle — Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  809.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  1.  t.  42.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  769. 
FI.  Dan.  t.  523. — Leaves  heart-fhaped,  obtufe,  unequally 
crenate,  ftalked  ; the  upper  ones  crowded.  Stem  naked  in 
the  middle.  Calyx-teeth  lanceolate.  Tube  of  the  corolla 
clofed  with  hairs  near  the  bottom. — Very  common,  in  waile 
as  well  as  cultivated  ground,  thoughout  mod  parts  of  Europe, 
flowering  at  various  feafons.  The  root  is  annual.  Stem  from 
fix  to  twelve  inches  high,  fquare,  afcending,  often  branched 
at  the  bottom,  naked  in  the  middle,  crowded  with  leaves  and 
flowers  at  the  top.  Leaves  broad-heart-(haped,  bluntifli, 
rugofe,  unequally  crena  e,  downy,  on  ftalks  of  various 
lengths.  Flowers  in  whorls  among  the  upper  leaves,  reddilh- 
purple,  variegated  with  white,  and  fpotted  with  dark  pur- 
ple, their  lateral  teeth  fmali,  in  pairs,  very  near  the  under 
lip.  The  infide  of  their  tube  was  found  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Sowerby  to  be  clofed  near  its  bafe  with  a denfe  circle  of 
hairs;  fee  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1933.  The  calyx  is  like  the  laft 
fpecies. — A curious  variety  was  found  near  Sudbury,  by 
Mr.  Jofeph  Andrews,  who  communicated  it  to  the  late  pro- 
fe.l'or  Mirtyn,  fen.,  and  whofe  original  fpecimen  is  in  our 
handu  In  this  the  margin  of  all  the  leaves  is  perfectly 

entire.  The  Jlowers  are  rather  fmaller  than  ordinary-,  and 
were  faid  to  produce  no  feed.  This  variety  is  in  Engl. 


Bot.  p.  769,  at  the  end,  miftaken  for  our  ocymifolium  laft 
defcribed. 

16.  L.  incifnm.  Cut-leaved  Red  Dead  Nettle. — Willd. 
n.  9.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1933.  (L.  dilfedtum  ; With.  527.  L.‘ 
purpureum  (3 ; Sm.  FI.  Brit.  627.  L.  rubrum  minus,  foliis 
profunde  incifis  ; Raii  Syn.  240.  Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  41.  f.  3.) 

• — Leaves  heart-fhaped,  dilated,  obtufe,  ftalked,  irregularly- 
cut  ; the  upper  ones  crowded.  Stem  naked  in  the  middle. 
Calyx-teeth  lanceolate.  Tube  of  the  corolla  pervious. — 
Found  in  cultivated  ground  in  France  and  England.  We 
have  it  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  This  is  fo  like  the  laft, 
except  the  leaves  being  more  deeply  cut,  that  we  (hould  have 
Hill  confidered  it  as  a variety,  but  for  the  want  of  hairs  in 
the  tube  of  the  flower.  The  whole  fhape  of  the  corolla , 
indeed,  is  more  (lender,  approaching  to  that  of  L.  ocymi- 
folium, or  of  the  following  amplexicaule. 

1 7 L.  amplexicaule.  Common  Henbit  Dead  Nettle. — Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  809.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  2.  t.  46.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  770. 
FI.  Dan.  t.  752.  ( Galeopfis  folio  caulem  ambiente,  major 
et  minor;  Rivin.  Monop.  Irr.  t.  63.^ — Floral  leaves  feflile, 
kidney-ftiaped,  obtufe,  ftrongly  crenate,  or  fomewhat  lobed, 
embracing  the  ftem.  Teeth  of  the  calyx  linear-awl-fhaped, 
as  long  as  its  tube — Native  of  fandy  fields  of  Europe, 
flowering  in  the  fpring.  Ealily  diftmguifhed  by  the  rounded, 
feflile,  ftrongly  crenate,  and  often  in  fome  degree  lobed, 
leaves  of  the  ftem,  in  which  it  effentially  differs  from  the  two 
laft.  Tile  calyx , moreover,  differs  in  being  extremely  hairy, 
with  more  upright  teeth,  as  long  as  the  body,  and  of  a very 
narrew  awl-fhaped,  almoft  linear,  figure,  by  which  latter 
character  it  is  alfo  diftinguifhed  from  two  hereafter  de- 
ferred The  little  red  jlowers  are  Angularly  pretty,  the 
bright  crimfon  of  their  downy  upper  lip,  while  the  reft  of 
the  corolla  is  fmooth  and  paler,  gliftens,  like  minute  rubies, 
when  moilt  with  dew,  and  attracts  the  eye  at  a cot  fiderabie 
diftance.  A fmali  undivided  tooth  Hands  at  each  fide  of 
the  mouth,  though  Willdenow  once  thought  othervvife,  and 
on  account  of  that  fuDpofed  deficiency,  f unded  a new  genus 
on  this  plant  and  Galeobdolon  luteum,  by  the  name  of  Pol- 
lichia ; a meafure  now  happily  abandoned,  as  thofe  two 
plants  have  Scarcely  any  character  in  common.  Some  of  the 
earlier  flowers  of  L.  amplexicaule  never  expmd,  but  the  in- 
ternal organs  are  perfect,  and  produce  good  iecd.  Linnxus 
fays  all  its  flowers  are  generally  thus  clofed  in  Sweden, 
owing,  probably,  to  the  coldnefs  of  the  feafon  when  it 
blofloms. 

18.  L.  palmatum.  Palmate  Henbit  Dead  Nettle. — (L. 

multifidum ; Pallas.  It.  v.  1.  168.) — Floral  leaves  feffiie, 
embracing  the  ftem,  palmate  ; lobes  three  or  five-clelt. 
Teeth  of  the  calyx  lanceolate,  pointed,  as  long  as  its  tube. 
— Gathered  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolgaby  Pallas,  who,  as 
appears  from  his  fpeemens  lent  us  by  Mr.  Lambert,  lirft 
took  it  for  amplexicaule,  which  it  moft  nearly  refembles,  and 
afterwards  for  multifidum,  under  which  name  it  is  mentioned 
in  his  travels,  quoted  by  Willdenow.  From  the  latter  it 
differs  totally  in  fize  and  afpeci,  as  well  as  in  the  charafter 
of  its  leaves  and  calyx . From  the  former  it  is  latisfactorily 
diftinguifned,  however  like  at  lirft  fight,  by  the  deeply  pal- 
mat  e floral  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  fubdivided  into  three  or 
five  broad  fpreading  fegments  ; and  (till  more  decidedly  by 
the  broad  bafe  of  the  calyx-teeth,  which  -contract  fuddeuly 
into  a (harp  point. . The  coiolla  varies  in  fize,  or  degree  of 
expanfion,  as  in  the  preceding.  The  root,  like  that,  appears 
to  be  annual,  throwing  up  feveral  ferns  about  a fpan  high. 
The  lower  leaves  are  ftalked,  but  otherwife  refemble  the 
upper  ones,  except,  indeed,  thofe  near  the  root,  which  are 
fmaller  and  lefs  cut.  * 

19.  L.  multifidum.  Finely-cut  Oriental  Dead  Nettle.— 
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Linn.  Sp.  PI.  809.  (L.  orientale,  foliis  eleganter  laeiniatis ; 
Tourn.  Cor.  11.  Commel.  Rar.  26.  t.  26.) — Floral  leaves 
feflile,  divided  to  the  bafe,  into  many  lobed  or  pinnatilid  feg- 
ments.  Teeth  of  the  calyx  triangular,  pointed,  one-fourth 
the  length  of  its  tube. — Gathered  by  Tournefort  in  the  Le- 
vant. He  probably  brought  home  feeds,  by  which  it  was 
introduced  to  the  gardens  of  France,  Holland,  and,  if  Mil- 
ler be  correft,  Chelfea  phyfic-garden.  On  his  authority 
this  fpecies  has  found  a place  in  the  new  edition  of  Hort. 
Kew.  though  long  lince  a ftranger  amongft  11s.  Indeed 
the  plant  is  very  little  known  to  botanifts..  We  have  an 
indubitable  fpccimen,  but  whether  wild  or  cultivated  we 
know  not.  It  is  in  all  it's  parts  thrice  the  fize  of  the  two 
lalt.  The  rout  feems  to  be  annual,  throwing  up  feveral 
fquare,  leafy,  liticly  downy,  often  branched  firms.  The 
floral  haves  are  an  inch  or  inch  and  halt  long,  feflile,  nearly 
fmooth,  divided  almolt,  or  quite,  to  the  bottom  into  five 
fegments,  the  middle  one  being  the  largeit,  all  narrow  at 
the  bafe,  dilated  outwards,  deeply  lobed  or  pinnatilid,  the 
lobes  rounded  or  bluntilh.  Flowers  many  in  each  whorl,  as 
large  as  thofe  of  I,,  album , or  larger,  of  a fine  red,  with  fo 
very  hairy  an  upper  lip  as  to  refemble  lome  kind  of  Phlomis. 
The  lateral  teeth  are  folitary  and  acute.  Calyx  denfely 
clothed  with  fllky  hairs,  its  teeth  broad,  about  a quarter 
as  long  as  its  tube,  pointed,  one  rather  wider  than  the 
reft. 

20.  L ? hifpidulum.  Rough -ftalked  American  Dead  Net- 
tle.— Michaux  Boreal-Amer.  v.  2.  4. — Stem  rather  briftly. 
Leaves  on  long  ftalks,  broad-heart-fhaped,  flightly  downy. 
Flowers  axillary,  folitary. — Found  in  thady  woods  about 
the  river  Termajfee,  by  Michaux,  who  mentions  that  the  co- 
rolla is  moderately  large  and  white.  The  flowers  being  foli- 
tary in  the  bofom  of  each  floral  leaf,  excites  a great  doubt 
of  its  genus,  but  having  no  other  information  relpedling  this 
fpecies,  we  here  Tubjoin  it  to  the  reft,  till  further  information 
can  be  procured.  S. 

LAMJUNGH,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Afia,  de- 
pendent on  Thibet,  N.  of  Gorkah. 

LAMLASH,  or  Holy  Island,  an  ifland  fituated  be- 
fore the  bay  of  Lamlafh,  about  two  miles  long  and  half  a 
mile  wide  ; the  whole  being  a mountain  covered  with  heath, 
but  having  fufficient  pafture  and  arable’  land  to  feed  a few 
cows,  fheep,  and  goats,  and  to  raife  a fmall  quantity  of 
corn,  and  few  potatoes.  N.  lat.  33°  34'.  W.  long. 
4°  58'. 

Lamlash,  a town  or  village  of  Scotland,  on  the  E. 
coalt  of  the  ifland  of  Arran,  fituated  on  a bay  to  which  it 
gives  name,  and  which,  according  to  Pennant,  forms  the  fafeft 
harbour  in  the  globe,  with  depth  of  water  for  the  largeft 
(hips.  N.  lat.  53’  35'.  W.  long.  50  39'. 

LAMMAS-DAY,  the  firft  of  Auguft  ; fo  called,  as 
fome  will  have  it,  becaufe  lambs  then  grow  out  of  feafon, 
as  being  too  big.  Others  derive  it  from  a Saxon  word, 
fignifying  loaf-mafs,  becaule  on  that  day  our  forefathers 
made  an  offering  of  bread  prepared  with  new  wheat. 

On  this  day  the  tenants  who  formerly  held  lands  of  the 
cathedral  church  in  York,  were  bound  by  their  tenure  to 
bring  a lamb  alive  into  the  church  at  high  mafs. 

It  is  celebrated  by  the  Romilh  church  in  memory  of  St. 
Peter’s  imprifonment. 

LAMMERMUIR,  in  Geography,  a mountainous  dif- 
trift  of  Scotland,  forming  the  N.  part  of  the  county  of 
Berwick,  about  16  miles  long  and  fix  broad. 

LAMNE,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  Appian,  and 
fome  other  of  the  old  Greek  authors,  to  the  common 
(hark,  or,  as  we  ufually'  call  it,  the  white Jhark,  the  lamia 
and  canis  carcharias  of  authors.  See  Squalus  Carcharias. 


L AMNICNH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Stiria  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Cilley. 

LAMO,  a fea-port  of  Africa,  on  a fmall  ifland  formed 
by  a river  on  the  coalt  of  Zanguebar,  dependent  on  the 
Portuguefe.  S.  lat.  i°  53'.  E.  long.  410  27'. 

LAMOIGNON,  William  de,  in  Biography,  marquis 
of  Bafville,  defeended  from  an  honourable  family,  was  born 
at  Nivernois  in  1617.  He  was  admitted  a counfellor  of 
Paris  in  1635,  made  mafter  of  requefts  in  1644,  and  in 
1638,  on  account  of  his  great  probity  and  honour,  he  was 
railed  to  the  office  of  firft  prefident  of  the  parliament. 
Upon  his  nomination  to  the  prelidentlhip,  cardinal  Mazarin 
faid  to  him,  “ If  the  king  had  known  a worthier  and  fitter 
man,  he  would  not  have  appointed  you  but  he  paid  him 
a much  higher  compliment,  by'  refufing  a large  fum  of 
money,  offered  by  another  perfon  for  the  fituation,  at  the 
fame  time  obferving,  “ Whatever  occafion  his  majefty  may 
have  for  money,  it  would  be  better  to  expend  it  for  a good 
prefident,  than  receive  it.”  Lamoignon  did  not  difappoint 
the  expectations  formed  of  him  : he  fulfilled  all  the  duties 
of  the  fituation  with  equal  zeal  and  prudence,  fupporting 
the  dignity  and  privileges  of  the  body  over  which  lie  pre” 
fided,  difeouraging  the  chicanery  of  the  bar,  raifing  his 
voice  for  the  people,  and  devoting  his  health  and  life  to 
the  public  fervice.  He  was  once  founded  with  regard  to 
his  opinion  of  a criminal,  over  whofe  trial  he  was  to  pre- 
fide  as  judge,  by  Colbert  the  minifter,  to  which  he  replied, 
“ A judge  gives  his  opinion  but  once,  and  that  is  from  the 
bench.”  He  died  at  the  age  of  fixty,  in  the  year  1677. 
His  “ Arretes,”  on  various  important  points  of  French 
law,  were  firft  publilhed  in  1702,  and  again  reprinted  in 
1781.  In  his  manners  he  was  Ample,  in  his  condutt  rather 
auftere,  but  to  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  the  friendlefs, 
he  was  the  mildeft  of  all  human  creatures.  He  relaxed 
from  the  toils  of  his  office,  in  the  pleafures  of  literature, 
and  literary  men.  Boileau,  Racine,  Bourdaloue,  See.  were 
his  particular  friends.  Moreri. 

Lamoignon,  Christian  Francis  de,  eldeft  fon  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1644  : of  his  education  the 
molt  exaett  care  was  taken  by  his  father,  and  at  a proper 
age  he  was  placed  in  the  Jefuits’  college,  under  the  parti- 
cular tuition  of  the  celebrated  father  Rapin,  whofe  favourite 
difciple  he  was.  Having  finilhed  his  itudies,  he  travelled 
through  different  countries  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind, 
and  in  1666  he  was  admitted  a counfelior  of  parliament. 
In  1674,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  advocate-general, 
which  he  held  during  the  fpace  of  23  years,  with  the  higheft 
and  molt  unblemilhed  reputation,  diftinguifhed  as  much  for 
his  eloquence,  as  by  his  zeal  for  juftice  and  the  public  good. 
In  1690  the  king  nominated  him  to  a poll;  of  more  eafe, 
and  better  adapted  to  his  health,  but  his  love  of  employ- 
ment retained  him  feveral  years  longer  at  the  bar,  till  at 
length,  being  urged  as  well  by  his  own  feelings,  as  the  re- 
prefentations  of  his  family  and  friends,  he  (ought  for  an 
honourable  repofe.  He  then  indulged  in  the  love  of  letters, 
and,  in  1704,  was  admitted  a member  of  the  Academy  of 
Infcriptions,  of  which  he  was  foon  appointed  the  prefident. 
In  this  llation  he  aifplayed  as  much  talent  and  readinefs  in  dif- 
cufling  a literary  quellion,  as  he  had  formerly  done  a point 
of  jurifprudence.  He  died  in  1709.  Many  of  his  fpeeches 
were  publilhed,  but  the  only  work  which  he  fent  to  the 
prefs  was  “ A Letter  on  the  Death  of  Father  Bourdaloue.” 
Moreri. 

LAMOILLE,  in  Geography,  a river,  which  runs  into 
lake  Champlain,  28  miles  N.  of  Newhaven,  N.  lat.  44  37'. 
W.  long.  730  14'. 

LAMORRAN  Creek,  a creek  in  the  Englilh  channel, 
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©n  the  coafl  of  Cornwall,  at  the  mouth  of  a fmali  river, 
■which  joins  the  Fale  ; 3 miles  S.  of  Truro. 

LAMOTIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fmali  country  of 
Alia,  in  Cilicia,  which  took  its  name  from  the  town  of 
Lamus.  Ptolemy. 

LA  MOTTK,  in  Biography,  an  admirable  violinifl, 
born  in  Flanders  : when  very  young,  he  was  regarded  ns  the 
fir  ft  folo  player  at  Vienna.  In  1777  he  came  to  England. 
He  had  his  tirft  regular  inftrudtions  from  Giardini,  and  it 
is  related  of  him,  that  when  he  quitted  Giardini,  he  travelled 
through  Italy,  {till  in  fearch  of  another  mailer  ; and  being 
arrived  at  Leghorn,  where  Nardini  then  lived,  he  would 
have  become  his  Tcholar  ; but  after  hearing  that  celebrated 
performer  execute  one  of  his  o\Vn  folos,  of  the  molt  dif- 
ficult kind,  and  being,  in  his  turn,  alked  to  play,  he  de- 
fined leave  to  perform  the  fame  folo  which  he  had  juft 
heard,  and  which  was  new  and  in  MS.  fo  that  he  never 
could  have  pra£lifed  it  ; however,  he  acquitted  himfelf  fo 
■well,  that  Nardini  declined  taking  as  a fcholar  one  who  was 
already  fo  able  a mafter  of  his  inftrument. 

The  concertos  which  he  played  at  the  Pantheon  concerts 
were  full  of  new  difficulties  of  execution,  expreflion,  and 
double  (tops,  which  he  performed  with  fuch  grace  and 
feeming  facility,  that  none  but  fiddle-players,  who  know 
the  finger-board  of  the  violin,  and  the  difficulty  of  bowing 
certain  pafl'ages,  would  imagine  that  he  had  any  difficulties 
to  encounter.  His  tone  was  not  very  powerful,  but  per- 
fectly fweet  and  even,  from  the  lowell  note  on  the  violin, 
to  the  end  of  the  finger-board.  His  high  notes  were  of 
the  flute  kind,  nearly  as  fweet  as  the  fom  harmoniques. 

This  performer,  whofe  conftitution  was  very  delicate, 
feemed  confumptive,  when  he  left  England  in  1779,  at 
which  time  he  returned  to  the  continent,  where  he  died. 

Lamotte,  William,  an  eminent  Trench  furgeon  and  ac- 
coucheur, "was  of  Valogne,  in  Normandy.  He  ftndied  his 
profeffion  at  Paris,  where  he  attended  the  praftice  of  the 
celebrated  hofpital.  l’Hotel-Dieu,  during  five  years.  He 
was  diltinguiftied  particularly  by  his  flcill  and  fuccefs  as  an 
accoucheur,  not.  only  at  his  native  town,  but  throughout 
the  neighbouring  country,  during  a long  period.  He  left 
three  fons,  two  of  whom  were  phyficians,  and  the  third 
fucceeded  him  in  his  own  department. 

His  fir  ft  publication,  entitled  “ Traite  des  acconchemens 
naturcls,  lion  naturels,  et  contre  nature,”  was  firft  pub- 
hffied  in  1717.  It  went  through  many  editions,  and  was 
tranflated  into  feveral  languages ; and  was  generally  deemed 
the  bell  trentife  of  the  time,  after  that  of  Mauriceau, 
which  Lamotte  cenfured.  It  contained  an  account  of  tour 
hundred  cafes,  with  judicious  praftical  reflcdlions,  the  re- 
fult  of  thirty  years’  pra&ice.  Idis  next  publication  was  a 
« Diftertation  fur  la  Generation,  et  fur  la  Superfetation 
containing  alfo  an  anfwer  to  a book,  entitled  “ l)e  IT  11- 
clecence  aux  Hommes  d’accouchtr  les  Femmes,  et  fur  l’Ob- 
ligations  aux  Meres  de  nourrir  leurs  Entans,”  Paris,  1718. 
He  denied  the  occurrence  of  fuperfaetation,  and  combated 
the  opinions  of  the  ovarifts,  and  the  dodlrine  of  animal- 
cules: and  in  his  reply  to  Hecquet,  lie  relates  a number  of 
untoward  accidents,  occafioned  by  the  ignorance  of  mid- 
wives.  In  1712,  he  publiftied,  f‘  Traite  complet  de  Chi- 
rurgic,  contenant  des  Obfervations  fur  toutes  le3  Maladies 
chirurgicales,  et  fur  la  Maniere  de  les  traiter,”  which  has 
been  feveral  times  reprinted.  The  lail  edition  was  publifhed 
in  1771,  with  notes  by  profeflbr  Sabatier.  This  was  a valu- 
able practical  work,  but  disfigured  by  the  egotifm  of  the 
author,  and  his  contempt  for  his  profeffional  brethren ; 
whence  Haller  obferves,  “ laudes  fuas  non  negligit,  non 
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perinde  famce  collegarum  ftudiofus.”  Haller  Bib!.  Chir. 
Eloy.  Didt.  Hilt,  de  Med. 

LAMP,  an  inftrument  ufed  for  the  corr.buftion  of  liquid 
inflammable  bodies,  for  the  purpofivof  producing  artificial 
light. 

The  moft  limple  Limp  confiflsof  a veffel  of  almoft  any 
ffiape,  containing  oil  or  alcohol,  with  a tube  projecting  a 
little  above  the  furface  of  the  liquid,  and  containing  any 
fibrous  fubftance  capable  of  raffing  the  liquid  to  the  top  of 
the  tube,  by  capillary  attradliou.  The  oil,  thus  rnifed  and 
diffufed  through  the  fibrous  fubftance,  is  fo  detached  from 
the  main  body  of  the  liquid,  as  to  admit  of  being  heated  to 
a temperature  fufficient  to  volatilize  the  oil,  the  vapour  of 
which,  in  a ftate  of  combuftion,  conftitutes  the  flame  of  the 
lamp. 

. In  the  management  of  the  lamp  of  the  moft  Ample  kind, 
fo  far  as  relates  to  the  fupply  of  oil,  three  things  are  necef- 
fary  to  be  obferved.  1.  The  wick  mud  be  of  fuch  a fub- 
ftance as  beft  to  promote  capillary  attradlion.  2.  It  fliould 
not  be  twilled  too  much,  in  which  cafe  its  capacity  for  the 
oil  is  too  little ; nor  fliould  it  be  fo  loofe  as  to  diminifh  ma- 
terially its  capillary  attrndlive  power.  This  is  frequently 
the  cafe,  when  the  wick  has  been  too  long  immerfed  in  the 
oil.  }.  With  regard  to  the  diftance  of  the  flame  from  the 
furface  of  the  oil. — If  the  flame  be  too  near  tire  furface,  a 
lefler  quantity  of  oil  will  acquire  the  intenfe  heat  neceftary  to 
raife  it  into  vapour,  fince  the  heat  communicates  with  the 
fluid.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  flame  is  too  high  above 
the  oil,  the  capillary  attradlion,  which  decreafes  in  fome 
ratio  of  the  diftance,  is  infufficient  to  fupply  the  neceftary 
quantity  of  oil. 

Experience  has  long  ago  eftablifhed,  that  cotton  is  the 
beft  medium  for  the  tranfmiffion  of  the  oil,  which  is  prc-» 
pared  in  a particular  way  for  the  purpofe. 

During  the  flow  combuftion  of  oil,  as  obferved  in  the 
common  lamp,  as  well  as  that  of  tallow  in  candles,  ttie  fatty 
matter  is  decompofed,  producing  a quantity  of  vapour, 
which  inflames  in  contadl  with  oxygen  ; and  a cloudy  ex- 
halation in  the  form  of  fmoke,  corffilling  of  numerous  fmali 
particles  of  carbonaceous  matter,  which,  if  colledled,  con- 
llitute  the  article  called  lamp-black.  Befides  the  offenfive 
fmcll  and  appearance  of  this  fubftance,  there  is  an  evident 
walle  of  combuftible  matter,  capable  of  producing  both 
light  and  beat. 

The  evil  ariling  from  the  fmoke  and  fmcii  of  lamps  was 
formerly  fo  great,  as  to  prevent  their  introdudlion  into  do- 
meftic  life,  notwithftanding  the  ftrong  inducement  of  con- 
venience and  economy. 

Tiie  public  have  long  been  in  pefteffion  of  a complete  re- 
medy for  this,  and  feveral  other  dffiidvantages  in  lamps,  by 
the  invention  of  the  Argand  lamp-  This  invention  embraces 
fo  many  improvements  upon  the  common  lamp,  and  has  be- 
come lo  general  throughout  Europe,  that  it  may  be  jultly 
ranked  among  the  greateft  diicover.es  of  the  age.  As  a 
fubftitute  for  the  candle,  it  has  the  advantage  of  great  eco- 
nomy and  convenience,  with  much  greater  brilliance ; and 
for  the  purpofe  of  producing  heat,  it  is  an  important  inflru- 
ment  in  the  hands  of  the  chemift. 

We  may  with  fome  propriety  compare  the  common  lamp 
and  the  candle  to  fire  made  in  the  open  air,  without  any 
forced  method  of  fuppiying  it  with  oxygen  ; while  the  Ar- 
gand lamp  may  be  compared  to  a fire  in  a furnace,  in.  which 
a rapid  lupply  of  oxygen  is  furniffied  by  the  velocity  of  the 
alceuding  current.  This,  however,  is  cot  the  only  advan- 
tage of  this  valuable  invention.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the 
combuftible  vapour  occupies  a confiderable  ares*  the  oxy- 
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gen  of  the  atmofphere  cannot  combine  with  the  vapour  in 
the  middle  part  of  the  afcending  column.  The  outfide, 
therefore,  is  the  only  part  which  enters  into  combuftion  ; 
the  middle  conftituting  fmoke.  This  evil  is  obviated  in  the 
Argand  lamp,  by  directing  a current  of  atmofpheric  air 
through  the  flame,  which,  inftead  of  being  raifed  from  a 
folid  wick,  is  produced  from  a circular  one,  which  fur- 
rounds  the  tube  through  which  the  air  afcends.  Before  we 
enter  more  fully  into  the  merits  of  the  Argand  lamp,  we  fhall 
give  a defcription  of  it,  with  reference  to  drawings  of  its 
different  parts.  Thefe  drawings  are  taken  from  the  lamps 
of  modern  conftru&io.n,  which  have  recently  been  much  im- 
proved. The  wick  is  now  raifed  by  a fcrew,  in  Head  of  the 
rack  and  pinion ; which  is  fo  great  an  improvement  upon 
the  latter,  both  in  fimplicity  and  convenience,  that  it  is  be- 
coming general. 

Fig.  i.  ( Plate  Lamps ) is  a view  of  the  lamp  complete,  to  a 
fcale  of  one-third  the  real  fize.  A is  a refervoir,  which  is 
on  the  principle  of  the  bird-fountain,  keeping  the  oil  always 
at  the  fame  height  in  the  burner  B,  through  the  communi- 
cation C. 

The  burner  B is  compofed  of  three  tubes,  a,  b,  and  e. 
The  two  firft  are  feen  in  feftion  only  ; while  the  whole  of 
one  fide  of  c is  feen. 

Fig.  2.  The  tube  c is  foldered  into  the  bottom  of  the 
tube  a , and  open  throughout,  communicating  with  the  re- 
ceptacle D,  which  fcrews  on  the  outfide  of  the  tube  a,  and 
ferves  at  once  to  catch  the  oil  which  may  accidentally  run 
over  the  tube  a,  and  admit  the  air  through  the  apertures 
n,  p,  which  has  to  afcend  through  the  tube  c. 

The  oil  which  comes  in  through  C will  occupy  the  ca- 
vity g h,  between  the  exterior  furface  of  the  tube  c,  and  the 
interior  of  a,  which  mull,  of  courfe,  rife  to  the  height  of 
the  aperture  t,  in  the  refervoir  A,  as  feen  in  Jig.  3 . The  part 
de,  jig.  2,  called  the  bucket,  is  a (hort  tube  to  receive  the 
circular  wick.  This  part  is  feen  in  Jig.  4,  with  the  wick 
upon  it,  d f.  It  is  made  to  work  freely  upon  the  tube  c. 
The  latter  has  a fpiral  groove  cut  upon  it,  into  which  a pin 
at  0 enters  ; fo  that  when  the  bucket  is  turned  round  by  a 
catch  r,  which  works  in  a longitudinal  flit  in  b,  it  will  be  raifed 
or  lowered  by  turning  the  tube  b in  different  direftions,  and 
is,  therefore,  the  means  of  raifing  or  lowering  the  wick. 

A wire,  s,  is  attached  to  the  tube  b,  which  bends  down 
parallel  to,  and  touching  the  outfide  of,  the  tube  a.  The 
part  k l xzy  fits  upon  the  tube  a.  The  part  kl  is  provided 
with  (hallow  fides  to  receive  the  glafs  E,  and  is  conne&ed 
with  a ring  y,  by  wires  x,  z,,Jg.  I.  The  whole  of  this  part 
turns  with  the  glafs  E,  and  at  the  fame  time  carries  round 
the  tube  b,  by  means  of  the  wire  s,  which  is  connefted  to 
k l and  y,  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  or  lowering  the  wick. 
When  oil  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  refervoir,  A is  fcrew- 
ed  off,  and  inverted.  The  aperture  t,Jg.  3,  is  then  opened, 
by  pufhing  down  the  Aiding  focket  v,  which  ought  to  fit 
the  interior  cylinder  pretty  accurately.  The  globe  mu  ft 
now  be  filled  at  the  hole  t : the  focket  v is  next  pulled  over 
the  hole.  The  ball  may  now  be  held  in  an  ere£t  pofition, 
and  replaced  in  the  lamp  ; after  which  the  focket  v may  be 
pufhed  below  the  hole  t,  by  means  of  the  handle  <w.  The 
oil  will  now  rife  to  a height  in  F,  and  in  B,  till  it  reaches 
the  higher  part  of  the  aperture  t,  Jg.  3,  and  will  maintain 
the  fame  height  till  the  oil  in  the  globe  gets  to  the  fame 
level.  The  reafan  of  this  hydroftatical  phenomenon  will  be 
eafily  perceived.  When  the  oil  in  B and  F gets  a little 
below  the  aperture  t,  a bubble  of  air  enters  and  afcends  into 
the  globe,  the  fame  quantity  of  oil  defcending  to  give  it  place. 

This  refervoir,  although  it  is  fully  fitted  for  giving  a re- 


gular fupply  of  oil,  is  attended  with  one  difagreeable  pro- 
perty. The  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  globe  being  much 
more  expanfible  by  heat  than  liquid  bodies  in  a warm  room, 
its  fpring  becomes  greater  than  the  preffure  of  the  exterior 
air ; in  confequence  of  which,  the  oil  is  apt  to  flow  over 
the  tube  a,  and  liable  fometimes  to  overflow  the  veffel  D. 
Another  difadvantage  is  alfo  attendant  on  this  bulky  refer- 
voir. When  the  lamp  is  ufed  on  a table,  the  fhadow  renders 
one  fide  of  it  ufelefs.  The  above  inconveniences  in  the 
Argand-lamp  have  been,  in  fome  meafure,  obviated  by  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Peter  Kier  of  Kentilh  Town.  He  raifed 
the  oil  by  means  of  a column  of  a heavier  fluid.  In  the 
plate,  Jgs.  5 and  6,  are  exhibited  an  elevation  and  fe&ion 
of  one  of  thefe  lamps ; the  feftion  only  requires  to  be  ex- 
plained. From  the  (lender  figure  of  the  vafe,  it  is  evident 
that  the  flame  is  permitted  to  throw  its  light  in  all  dire&ions, 
downwards  and  upwards,  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
candle.  The  interior  part  is  divided  into  feveral  compart- 
ments by  the  diaphragms  at  F and  C.  The  fpace  A A 
above  F is  open  to  the  atmofphere ; but  the  fpace  B B, 
beneath  C,  is  clofe.  A tube  F G proceeds  from  the  fpace 
A A to  the  fpace  B B,  fo  as  to  reach  nearly  to  the  bottom  at 
G,  and  another  tube,  C D,  proceeds  from  B B upwards 
through  A A,  without  communicating  with  this  laft  fpace, 
and  is  enlarged  at  the  upper  part,  fo  as  to  receive  a wick 
with  the  apparatus  of  Argand,  or  any  other.  A folution  of 
fea-falt,  or  the  mother  water  of  fait,  being  firft  poured  in, 
by  meafure,  at  E,  flows  down  the  tube  into  BB,  and  fills  that 
fpace.  A like  meafure  of  oil  is  next  poured,  which  alfo  de- 
feends  into  B B,  and  forces  the  denfe  faline  liquor  upwards 
through  G F into  the  fpace  A A.  The  fpecific  gravity  of 
this  laft  is  adjufted  by  dilution  ; fo  that  when  the  fpace  A A 
is  properly  filled,  the  oil  (hall  (land  in  equilibrio  at  the  re- 
quifite  height  near  E,  viz.  the  furfaces  in  A and  at  E 
are  elevated  above  the  lower  orifice  at  G,  in  the  inverfe 
proportion  of  the  fpecific  gravities. 

This  proportion  is  ufually  about  three  to  four ; fo  that 
if  any  of  the  oil  be  taken  away  from  E by  combuftion,  or 
otherwife,  there  will  be  a fubfidence  of  the  heavy  fluid  in 
A A to  preferve  the  equilibrium  ; and  during  the  whole 
fubfiilence  in  A A,  there  will  be  a correfpondent  deprefiion 
of  the  upper  furface  of  oil,  near  E,  which  will  be  meafured 
by  four-third  parts  of  the  firft  elevation  of  the  denfe  fluid 
above  the  partition  F D.  Now,  the  fall  in  A A may  be 
rendered  very  fmall,  by  enlarging  the  diameter  of  the  veffel 
at  that  part,  and  at  B B ; and  the  elevation  of  E above  A, 
and,  confequently,  the  infulation  of  the  radiant  flame,  may 
be  governed  at  pleafure  by  prolonging  the  interval  D C. 

It  is  pofiible,  in  the  manipulation  of  this  lamp,  that  fome 
oil,  or  pieces  of  fnuff,  may  fall  into  the  fpace  A A,  and 
float  upon  the  liquid.  This  effeft  is,  to  a certain  extent, 
beneficial,  becaufe  the  covering  of  oil  prevents  evaporation'; 
but  if  this  (hould  require  to  be  remedied,  it  is  eafily  done, 
by  pouring  the  whole  contents  of  the  lamp  into  a bafin,  and 
after  a few  moments  repofe,  or  draining,  returning  the  liquids 
again  into  the  lamp  at  E by  a fyphon,  or  funnel,  in  vyjaich 
they  will  take  their  proper  places  by  means  of  their  relative 
weights.  We  may  recapitulate  the  good  qualities  of  this 
lamp  in  a few  words.  1 . It  is  capable  of  any  form  or  ap- 
paratus for  the  burners.  2.  It  prefents  no  obftacle  to  in- 
tercept the  emitted  light.  And,  3.  As  it  raifes  the  oil  by 
the  mere  gravitation  of  a non-elaftic  fluid,  it  cannot,  in  any 
cafe,  like  the  fountain  lamp,  raife  more  than  is  wanted. 

A great  variety  of  other  lamps  are  at  prefent  expofed  for 
fale,  having  different  means  of  fupplying  the  oil,  but  none 
fo  fufficiently  ftriking  as  to  merit  minute  defo  iption. 
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The  grand  and  moft  efiential  properties  of  the  lamp  are 
confined  to  the  means  of  fupplying  the  flame  with  oxygen,  fo 
as  to  produce  the  moft  perfeft  combuftion,  and  for  which 
we  are  almoft  entirely  indebted  to  ArgancL  We  fhall  there- 
fore conclude  this  article  with  fome  remarks  upon  the  merits 
of  this  valuable  invention,  and  fhew  in  what  in  fiances  it  has 
been  improved  in  its  moft  efiential  points. 

In  the  original  lamp  of  Argand,  a perpendicular  column  of 
air  was  perpetually  afcending  through  the  glafs  chimney  of 
the  lamp  ; one  part  of  it  palling  through  the  central  tube  c. 
Jigs,  i and  2 ; and  the  reft  through  the  holes  q and  m,  round 
the  circular  plate  k l.  This  part  was  formerly  a cylinder  ex- 
tending down  to  the  receptacle  D. 

With  this  perpendicular  current  alone,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Argand  lamp  would  not  burn  whale  oil , and  the  pu- 
rification of  this  oil,  to  render  it  fit  for  the  purpofe,  became  a 
defideratum,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  the  fpermaceti 
oil.  This  great  object  wfas  not  accomplifhed  by  purifying 
the  oil,  but  an  improvement  was  made  in  the  lamp  itfelf, 
which  effectually  anfwered  the  defiled  purpofe.  For  this 
difcovery  we  are  indebted  to  an  ingenious  and  fcientific  ma- 
nufacturer of  Derby.  It  is  curious  to  obferve,  however, 
that  no  advantage  was  taken  of  this  invention  for  twenty  years, 
during  which  time  it  had  been  ufed  ir.  the  cotton  mills  of  this 
difcoverer,  and  now  the  fame  end  is  accomplifhed  by  a Ampler 
contrivance.  The  above  improvement  confified  in  placing 
over  the  mouth  of  the  tube  c a plate  of  metal  about  the  dia- 
meter of  the  tube,  and  at  fuch  a height  as  to  be  a little  fhort 
of  the  apex  of  the  flame.  By  this  means  the  afcending  co- 
lumn of  air  was  turned  out  of  its  perpendicular  courfe,  and 
thrown  immediately  into  that  part  of  the  flame  where  the 
fmoke  was  formed,  and  which,  by  this  means,  was  com- 
pletely confumed,  producing  at  the  fame  time  a more  than 
ordinary  brilliant  light. 

The  fame  effeCt  is  now  produced  by  the  fhape  of  the  lamp 
glafs  E,  in  the  figures  already  alluded  to.  The  exterior 
current  of  air  which  enters  the  holes  q,  m,  & c.  rifes  with  a 
velocity  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  glafs  chimney,  and 
to  the  rarefadion  of  air  in  the  fame,  ftrikes  upon  the  fhoulders 
N and  O,  by  which  it  is  propelled  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
flame.  This  happy  form  in  the  glafs  appears  to  have  been 
the  refult  of  accident.  Had  the  manufacturer  been  aware  of 
its  importance,  it  would  have  either  been  the  fubjeCt  of  a pa- 
tent, or  at  leaft  ftrongly  recommended  to  the  public  in  the 
way  of  puffing.  We  fee  at  the  prefent  time  different  fhaped 
glades,  fome  of  which  are  rather  worfe  than  the  original  plan, 
inflead  of  improvements. 

The  theory  of  the  action  of  the  chimney  lamp,  is  fo  nearly 
allied  to  the  principles  of  furnaces,  which  we  have  given  under 
that  article,  that  the  reader  will  no  doubt  get  fome  ufeful 
hints,  relative  to  the  conftruCtion  of  lamps,  by  perufing  the 
fame.  « 

The  hydro-pneumatic  lamp  is  conftruCted  upon  fimilar 
principles  to  the  celebrated  water  engine  ereCted  by  father 
Hell,  at  Chtemnitz,  in  Hungary  ; the  defeent  of  one-half 
of  the  fluid  to  a certain  depth  below  the  fource,  raifes  the 
other  half  an  equal  height  above  the  fource.  This  principle 
has  been,  with  great  fuccefs,  applied  to  the  lamp,  we  believe 
at  firft  by  the  French,  but  has  lately  been  brought  to  per- 
fection by  Mr.  R.  W.  King,  of  Holborn,  who  manufactures 
thefe  articles.  Figs,  i,  2,  and  3,  of  Plate  II.  explain  the  con- 
ftruCtion of  this  ingenious  contrivance.  Figs.  1 and  3 are 
feCtions  to  which  our  deferiptiou  will  principally  apply  ; A A 
is  a cylindrical  veffel,  divided  by  horizontal  partitions  into 
four  chambers,  viz.  B,  C,  D,  and  E.  The  upper  one,  B,  is  to 
contain  the  oil  which  is  for  the  immediate  fnpply  of  the 


flame : the  next,  C,  is  for  the  portion  of  oil  which  defeends 
into  the  inferior  chamber  E,  through  the  pipe  a,  and  forces 
the  contained  air  up  through  the  pipe  b,  into  the  upper 
chamber  B,  and  preffing  upon  the  furface  of  the  oil  contained 
therein,  caufes  it  to  afeend  the  pipe  d,  to  the  lamp  F, 
which  is  on  Argand’s  principle,  and  of  the  fame  conftrudion 
as  before  explained  : e is  a pipe  to  conduCt  the  external  air 
down  into  the  chamber  C ; and  f is  a pipe  to  convey  the 
wafte  oil,  which  may  drip  down  from  the  lamp,  into  the  mid- 
dle chamber  D,  which  is  merely  a refervoir  for  fuch  wafte 
oil.  G is  a tube  palling  down  to  the  fecond  chamber  C,  to 
fill  it  with  oil ; it  is  clofed  at  pleafure  by  an  air-tight  plug  h , 
fitting  into  the  end  of  it ; the  lower  orifice  of  the  pipe  a is 
clofed  by  a piece  of  hat  i,  afting  as  a valve,  which  is  (hut  by 
a fpiral  fpring  beneath  it,  but  opened  by  a wire  palling  down 
the  tube  a , and  alfo  through  the  filling  tube  G,  the  plug  of 
which,  when  in  its  place,  preffes  down  the  wire,  and  opens 
the  valve  : fuppofe  the  plug  removed,  the  fpring  will  clofe 
the  valve  i.  Oil  is  now  poured  in  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  G ; it 
runs  down  into  the  chamber  C,  and  fills  it,  then  rifes  in  the 
pipe,  which  having  a hole  in  one  fide,  near  its  upper  end,  the 
oil  alio  flows  into,  and  fills,  the  upper  chamber  B.  The  plug 
h is  now  inferted  into  its  place ; this  fliuts  olf  the  communi- 
cation of  the  open  air,  both  with  the  chambers  B and  C,  but 
deprelfing  the  wire,  as  before  explained,  opens  the  valve  i, 
and  the  oil  in  the  middle  chamber  C defeends,  by  its  gravity, 
through  a,  as  Ihewm  by  the  arrow,  and  enters  the  lower 
chamber  E,  from  which  it  expels  the  air  by  the  pipe  b,  into 
the  chamber  B.  The  end  of  this  pipe  being  covered  by  an  in- 
verted hood,  the  air  afeends  by  bubbles,  through  the  oil, 
into  the  top  of  the  chamber,  and  prefling  on  the  furface  of 
the  oil,  forces  it  up  the  pipe  d,  to  the  lamp  in  which  it  ftands 
at  the  level  of  the  dotted  line  k , at  which  level  it  will  evi- 
dently continue,  till  the  upper  chamber  is  exhaufted,  and  the  * 
contents  of  C defeended  into  E.  The  lamp  is  now  replenilhed 
by  the  following  means  ; the  whole  apparatus  is  inverted,  as 
fhewn  in  Jig.  3 ; the  oil  now  runs  down  the  pipe  b,  and  filling 
its  hood,  flows  over  into  the  upper  chamber  B,  which  it 
fills,  the  atmofpheric  air  entering  the  pipe  rinto  the  chamber 
C,  and  thence  by  the  pipe  a into  the  chamber  E,  the  air 
contained  in  the  chamber  B efcaping  at  the  pipe  d.  The 
lamp  is  held  inverted  for  abqut  a minute,  and  is  then  fet 
upright.  Frefh  oil  is  now  poured  in  at  the  plug  b , to  fill  the 
fecond  chamber  C,  and  then  the  plug  being  put  in,  the  above 
operation  is  repeated. 

By  this  ingenious  application  of  the  principles  of  hy- 
droftatics,  the  lamp  F is  conftantly  fupplied  with  oil  at  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  level,  which  does  not  vary  by  any  diminution 
of  the  quantity  of  oil,  or  by  the  expanfion  of  the  air  by  heat, 
as  in  the  fountain  lamp,  the  included  air  being  only  applied 
as  the  medium  to  tranfmit  the  preffure  of  one  column  of  oil, 
from  C to  E to  a£t  upon,  and  raife  a fimilar  column  from  B 
to  the  dotted  line  k.  The  lamp  is  furnilhed  with  a glafs  chim- 
ney H,  fimilar  to  that  before  deferibed,  and  for  fome  pur- 
pofes  this  is  furrounded  by  a glafs  globe  K,  ground  within- 
lide  to  take  oft'  the  glare  of  the  light.  The  cylindric  veffel 
A A is  included  in  an  elegant  columnar  pedeftal,  Ihewn  in 
jig.  2,  where  the  ring  L is  that  which  is  turned  round  to  ele- 
vate the  wick.  Fig.  4.  is  a cap  to  cover  the  top,  when  the 
glafs  chimney  is  removed.  The  principal  obje&ion  to  this 
lamp,  as  originally  conftru&ed,  was,  that  after  inverting  it, 
the  oil  would,  in  certain  pofitions  of  the  lamp,  return  down 
the  pipe,  and  fill  the  lower  chamber  again,  in  which  ftate  it 
would  not  burn.  Mr.  King  has  completely  remedied  this,  by 
bringing  all  the  tubes,  except  the  air  and  filling  tubes,  as 
near  as  poflible  into  the  centre  of  the  lamp.  Lamps  of  this 
F f 2 kind 
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kind  have  been  made  ?d  contain  a fuffieiency  of  oil  tolaft  two 
months,  the  wild  having  the  appearance  oi  an  elegant  pe- 
deftal  to  ornament  a hall  or  fiaircafe. 

A patent  lump,  invented  by  John  Barton,  efq.  is  deli- 
neated in  Jg.  5.  of  our  plate;  it  is  contrived  lo  as  to  always 
have  a fupply  of  oil  maintained  at  a level,  very  near  the 
point  of  combuflion,  by  floating  the  oil  upon  a fluid  of  greater 
lpecific  gravity.  The  oil  is  contained  in  a cylindrical  veflel 
A,  Jig.  5,  having  a pipe,  B,  extending  upwards  from  it  to  the 
burners  at  a , a,  a,  where  the  wicks  are  placed.  The  bottom 
of  the  veflel  takes  off  with  a ferew joint,  fimilar  to  a fnuff-box, 
that  the  in  fide  of  the  vefTel  may  be  cleaned  ; and  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  bottom  is  an  aperture  of  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  always  open.  This  oil-vellel  is  immerfed  in  a heavier 
fluid,  contained  within  the  external  veflel  D E F G.  A float 
is  attached  to  the  oil- veflel  at  H,  and  another,  in  addition  to 
it,  is  fixed  to  the  tube  B at  I.  In  this  fltuation  of  things,  the 
column  of  heavy  fluid,  (which  may  be  fait  water,)  from  its 
furface  at  e to  d,  where  the  oil  preifes  upon  it,  (through  the 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  oil-veffel,)  will  fupport  a column 
of  oil,  of  a greater  height,  in  proportion  to  the  difference 
of  their  fpeciiic  gravities,  from  d up  to  c lor  inltance, 
within  an  inch  of  the  burners  a,  a,  which  is  a fulfi- 
ciently  final!  diftance  for  the  capillary  attraction  to  draw  up 
a fupply  of  oil  to  the  wick.  As  the  oil  diminiflies  by  burn- 
ing, the  water  enters  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  oil-veffel, 
and  ftill  continues  to  fupport  the  column  of  oil,  as  at  firth, 
the  oil-veffel  floating  in  the  water  by  the  floats  at  Hand  I. 
By  this  means  it  is  freed  from  the  inconvenience  we  have  be- 
fore aferibed  to  Mr.  Kier’s  lamp,  becaufe  the  burners  de- 
feend  as  the  oil  is  confumed  ; and  therefore,  though  1 he  oil 
is  not  maintained  at  the  fame  identical  level,  yet,  with  re- 
fpedh  to  the  burners,  it  is  always  at  the  fame  dillance  below 
their  wicks.  The  .external  veffcl  unferews  at  F,  to  get  in 
the  oil-veffel  A.  The  enlarged  part  or  vafe  D,  at  the  top, 
fhould  contain  very  nearly,  but  not  quite,  as  much  as  the  oil- 
veflel.  In  preparing  the  lamp,  the  external  veflel  is  fir ih 
fil'ed  with  the  water  (poured  in  at  the  top  of  the  vafe  D) 
as  high  as  E : the  oil-veffel  is  now  full  of  water,  and  rells 
upon  the  bottom,  becaufe  the  upper  float  I is  not  lupported. 
The  oil,  being  poured  in  at  the  top  of  the  tube  B,  expels 
the  water  from  the  veflel,  and  fills  it  at  the  fame  time,  railing 
the  water  in  the  vafe  D,  and  floating  the  oil-veffel.  T11  this 
ftate  the  lamp  will  continue,  with  the  oil  Handing  ate,  until 
it  is  all  confuted. 

A very  Ample  and  efficacious  lamp  has  been  lately  prefent- 
ed  to  the  public,  under  the  title  of  the  Automaton  lamp, 
having  fomething  ingenious  in  the  manner  of  fupplying  it 
with  oil.  We  have  given  three  figures  of  it  at  Jigs.  6,  7,  8, 
of  the  laft  plate;  it  confilts  of  a tin  box,  abed , with  a 
burner  confiding  of  two  wicks  of  cotton  at  a.  The  box 
is  lufpended  upon  pivots  at  e,  entering  eyes  in  the  wire 
J.  which  is  fimilar  to  the  fufpenfion  part  of  a feale-beam. 
When  this  lamp  is  full  of  oil,  which  is  poured  in  at  d,  it 
affumes  the  horizontal  polition  fig.  6,  becaufe  the  mafs  of  oil, 
abed,  is  chiefly  fituated  behind  the  centre  e,  and  balances 
the  weight  of  the  wick  at  d ; but  as  the  oil  diminiflies  by 
burning,  the  weight  behind  the  centre  is  Ieffened,  whillt  that 
of  the  wick  continues  without  alteration.  This  occafions  the 
lamp  to  librate,  as  mjigs.  7 and  8,  fo  that  the  oil  is  always 
kept  very  near  the  w ick,  by  which  means  it  will  burn  oil 
which  is  too  impure  for  the  capillary  action  of  a common 
lamp.  The  nicety  of  its  performance  depends  upon  the  figure 
of  the  veflel,  and  the  place  of  the  centre  s correfponding 
with  the  weight  of  the  tubes  at  d.  This  the  makers  have  by 
experience  determined  te  the  greatefl  accuracy. 


The  Automaton  lamp  is  in  very  general  ufe  in  the  north 
of  England  in  cotton-mills,  and  other  manufactories  where 
t*he  gas-lights  are  not  introduced,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
bell  method. 

Lamp,  Cardan’s,  is  a contrivance- of  an  author  of  that 
name,  which  furnifhes  itfelf  with  its  own  oil. 

It  confifts  of  a little  column  of  brafs,  tin,  or  the  like,  well 
clofed  every  where,  excepting  a fmall  aperture  at  bottom, 
in  the  middle  of  a little  gullet  or  canal,  where  the  wick  is 
placed. 

Here  the  oil  cannot  get  out,  but  in  proportion  as  it  waftes, 
and  fo  opens  the  paffage  of  that  little  aperture. 

This  kind  of  lamp  was  much  in  life  forr.e  years  ago  ; but 
it  has  feveral  inconveniences;  fuch  as  that  the  air  gets  into 
it  by  Harts  and  gluts  ; and  that  when  the  air  in  the  cavity 
comes  to  be  much  rarefied  by  heat,  it  drives  out  too  much 
oil,  fo  as  fome times  to  extinguilh  the  lamp. 

Dr.  Hook,  and  Mr.  Boyle,  have  invented  other  lamps 
that  have  all  the  conveniences  of  Cardan's  without  the  incon- 
veniences. 

The  flame  in  a lamp  never  confumes  the  wick,  till  the 
wick  be  expofed  to  the  air  by  the  flame’s  falling  downward  ; 
and  from  thence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  a way  found  out 
to  keep  the  fuel,  and  confequently  the  flame,  at  the  fame 
height  upon  the  wick,  would  make  it  Jail  a long  time. 
Many  ways  have  been  devifed  to  arrive  at  this,  but  it  leems 
only  poflible  to  be  done,  in  any  degree  of  perfection,  by 
hydroflatics.  Thus,  let  a lamp  be  made  tw-o  or  three  inches 
deep,  with  a pipe  coming  from  the  bottom  almofl  as  high  as 
the  top  of  the  veflel ; let  it  be  filled  fo  high  with  water,  as 
to  cover  the  hole  of  the  pipe  at  the  bottom,  to  the  end  that 
the  oil  may  not  get  in  at  the  pipe,  and  fo  be  loll.  Then 
let  the  oil  be  poured  in,  fo  as  to  fill  the  veflel  almofl  brim- 
ful, which  mull  have  a Cover,  pierced  with  asmiany  holes 
as  there  are  wicks  defigned.  When  the  veflifl  i6  thus  filled, 
and  the  wicks  are  lighted,  if  water  falls  in  by  drops  at  the 
pipes,  it  will  always  keep  the  oil  at  the  fame  height,  or  very 
near  ; the  weight  of  the  water  being  to  that  of  the  oil  as 
20 to  19,  which  in  two  or  three  inches  makes  no  great 
difference.  If  the  water  runs  fafter  than  the  oil  wailes,  it 
will  only  run  over  at  the  top  of  the  pipe,  and  what  does  not 
run  over  will  come  under  the  oil,  and  keep  it  at  the  fame 
height.  Phi1.  Tranf.  No.  247,  p.  388. 

The  accefs  of  air  is  of  the  greatefl  importance  in  every 
procefs  of  combuflion.  When  a lamp  is  fitted  up  with  a 
very  (lender  wick,  the  flame  is  fmall  and  of  a very  brilliant 
white  colour : if  the  wick  be  larger,  the  combuflion  is  lefs 
perfect,  and  the  flame  is  brown  ; a ftill  larger  wick  not 
only  exhibits  a brown  flame,  but  the  lower  internal  part  ape 
pears  dark,  and  is  occupied  by  a portion  of  volatilized 
matter,  which  does  not  become  ignited  until  it  has  afeended 
towards  the  point.  When  the  wick  is  either  very  large  or 
very  long,  part  of  this  matter  efcapes  combuflion,  and  (hews 
itfelf  in  the  form  of  coal  or  fmoke.  The  different  intenfity 
of  the  ignition  of  flame,  according  to  a greater  or  lefs  fup- 
ply  of  air,  is  remarkably  feen  by  placing  a lamp  with  a 
fmall  wick  beneath  a (hade  of  glafs,  net  perfectly  elofed 
below,  and  more  or  lefs  covered  above.  While  the  current 
of  air  through  the  glafs  fhade  is  perfectly  free,  the  flame  is 
white  ; but  in  proportion  as  the  aperture  above  is  dimi- 
niflied,  the  flames  become  brown,  long,  wavering,  and 
fmoky  ; it  inftantly  recovers  its  original  whitenefs  when  the 
opening  is  again  enlarged.  The  inconvenience  of  a thick, 
wick,  has  been  long  fince  obferved,  and  attempts  have  been 
made  to  remove  it ; in  fome  inftances  by  fubftituting  a num- 
ber of  fmall  wicks  inftead  of  a larger ; and  in  others,  by 
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making  the  \Vick  flat  inftead  of  cylindrical.  The  rtioll  fci- 
tncilic  improvement  of  this  kind  is  the  lamp  of  Argand, 
defcribed  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  article.  In  this  the 
wick  forms  a hollow  cylinder  or  tube,  which  Aides  over-  an- 
other tube  of  metal,  fo  as  to  afford  an  adj u (I merit  - with 
regard  to  its  length  : when  this  wick  is  lighted,,  the  flame 
itfelf  lias  the  figure  of  a thin  tube,  to  the  inner  as  well  as 
the  outer  furface  of  which  the  air  has  acsef?  from  below. 
And  a Cylindrical  fhade  of  glafs  ferves  to  keep  the  flame 
lleady,  and  in  a certain  degree  to  accelerate  the  current  of 
air.  The  inconvenience  of  a l6ng'  wick,  which  fupplies 
more  oil  than  the  volume  of  flame  is  capable  of  burning, 
and  which  confequently  emits  fmoke,  is  feen  at  once  by 
railing  the  wick  ; and  on  the-  other  hand,  the  effeft  of  a 
fhort  wick,  which  affords  ar  diminutive  flame  merely  for 
want  of  a fufficient  lupply  of  combullible  matter,  is  ob- 
fervable  by  the  contrary  procefs.  The  moll  obvious  incon- 
venience of  lamps  in  general,  arifes  from  the  fluidity  of  the 
combuftible  material,  which  requires  a veffel  adapted  to  con- 
tain it, , and-  even  in  the  bell  con llrucled  lamps  is  more  or 
kls  liable  to  be  fpilled.  When  the  wick  of  a lamp  is  once 
adjulted.as  to  its  length,  the  flame  continues  nearly  in  the 
fame  (late  for  a very  confiderablc  time.  Niehollon’s  Jour- 
nal, vol.  i.  qto. 

By  17  Geo.  II.  cap.  29.  a convenient  number  of  glafs 
lamps  (hall  be  put  in  fuch  places  of  the  city  of  London, 
as  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commonalty  (hall  think  lit  ; 
to  be  kept  lighted  and  burning  from  fun  fet  to  fun-riling 
throughout  the  year  ; and  rates  fliall  be  made  not  exceed- 
ing (mI.  in  the  pound,  nor  above  yor.  a year  on  any  one 
perfon,  for  defraying  the  charges  of  them.  Every  alder- 
man, with  confent  of  his  deputy  and  common  council,  may 
contrail  yearly  for  the  fetting  up  lamps,  and  their  lighting, 
trimming,  &c.  and  pcrfons  malicioufly  breaking  down  or 
extinguifhiiig  the  lamp,  fhall  forfeit  40a.  for  the  iirtt  offence  ; 
50 s.  for  the  fecond  ; and  3/.  for  the  third,  leviable  by  juf- 
ticcs,  or  to  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of  corredtion.  By  flat. 

1 1 Geo.  III.  c.  29  for  paving  and  lighting  London,  the  wil- 
fully breaking  or  extinguifhing  of  any  lamp  incurs  the  pe- 
nalty of  zos.  for  each  lamp  or  light  deftroyed  or  extin- 
guilhed.  None  but  Britifh  oil  is  to  be  ufed  for  lamps  in  pri- 
vate houfes,  under  penalty  of  40a.  8 Ann.  cap.  9. 

The  ufe  of  lighted  lamps  in  churches,  and  places  of  de- 
votion, is  very  ancient.  In  the  city  of  Fez  is  a mofque, 
wherein  are  900  brazen  lamps  burning  every  night.  In 
Turkey,  all  the  illuminations  are  made  only  with  lamps. 
Folydore  Virgil  afcribes  the  firlt  invention  of  lamps  to  the 
Egyptians ; and  Herodotus  defcribes  a feall  of  lamps  held 
annually  in  Egypt. 

Kircher  (hews  the  manner  of  preparing  lamps,  which  fliall 
diffufe  a light  fo  difpofed,  as  to  make  the  faces  of  thofe  pre- 
fent  appear  black,  blue,  red,  or  of  any  other  colour. 

There  has  been  a great  difpute  among  the  learned  about 
the  fepulchral  lamps  of  the  ancients  : fome  maintain,  they 
had  the  feeret  of  making  lamps  that  were  inextinguifhable, 
alleging  fevt  rah  hatliave  been  found  burning,  at  the  opening  of 
tombs  fifteen  or  fixteen  hundred  years  old.  But  others  treat 
thefe  relations  as  fables  ; and  others  think,  that  the  lamps, 
which  were  before  extinguifhed,  took  light  afrefli  upon  the 
admilfion  of  frelli  air. 

Dr.  Plott,  however,  is  of  opinion,  fuch  perpetual  lamps 
are  tilings  practicable,  and  has  himfelf  made  fome  propofals 
ot  this  kind.  The  linum  albellinum,  he  thinks,  may  do 
pretty  well  for  the  wick,  and  that  the  naphtha,  or  liquid 
bitumen,  eonllantly  fpringing  into  fome  of  the  coal-mines, 
would  anfwer  for  the  oil. 

If  the  afbellos  will  not  make  a perpetual  wick,  he  thinks 


thtre  is  no  matter  in  the  world  that  will ; and  argues,  that 
the  tradition  of  fuch  lamps  mull  be  fabulous,  or  elfe  that 
they  made  them  without  wicks. 

Such  a lamp  he  thinks  it  pofiible  to  make  of  the  bitumen 
fpringing  into  the  coal-mines  at  Pitchford,  in  Shropfhire  ; 
which,  he  fays,  like  other  liquid  bitumen,  will  burn  without 
a wick. 

Thofe  lamps  that  kindle  on  the  immiflion  of  frefli  air,  the 
fame  author  thinks,  might  be  imitated  by  inclofing  fome  of 
the  liquid  pliofphorus  in  the  recipient  of  an  air-pump;  which, 
under  thofe  circumftances,  will  not  Ihine  at  all ; but  on  let- 
ting the  air  into  the  recipient,  there  will  poflibly,  fays  he, 
appear  as  good  a perpetual  lamp  as  fome  that  have  been 
found  in  the  fepulchres  of  the  ancients. 

Lamp,  Rolling,  in  Mechanics,  is  a lamp  A B {Plate  I, 
Lamps,  Jig.  7.)  that  has  within  it  the  two  moveable  circles 
D E and  F G,  whofe  common  centre  of  motion  is  at 
K,  where  their  axes  of  motion  crofs  one  another,  in 
which  point  alfo  is  their  common  centre  of  gravity;  If  to 
the  inward  circle  you  join  withinfide  the  lamp  K C,  made 
pretty  heavy,  and  moveable  about  its  axis  H I,  whofe  centre 
of  gravity  is  at  C,  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  machine  will  fall  between  K and  C,  and  by  reafou  of 
the  pivots  A,  B,  D,  E,  H,  I,  will  be  always  at  liberty  16 
defcend  ; and,  therefore,  let  the  whole  lamp  be  rolled  along 
the  ground,  or  moved  in  any  manner,  the  flame  will  always 
be  uppermolt,  and  the  oil  cannot  be  fpilt.  In  this  manner 
the  compafs  is  hung  at  fea  ; and  thus  fliould  all  the  moon- 
lanthorns  be  made  that  are  carried  upon  a pole  before  coaches 
or  carriages  which  travel  in  the  night.  Defag.  Exp.  Phil, 
vol.  i.  p.  57. 

Lamp  -black.  Of  this  kind  there  are  two  forts ; one  of 
which  is  the  light  foot,  obtained  from  burning  pine  and 
other  refinous  wood  ; and  another,  which  is  the  heavy  black, . 
obtained  by  calcining  bones  in  clofe  veffels.  See  Black. 
See  alfo  Bone  and  Charcoal. 

Lamp -blowers  are  perfons  who  form  various  articles 
of  glafs  for  toys,  and  for  more  important  philofophical 
purpofes,  from  tubes,  &c.  by  means  of  the  How-pipe  ; which 
iee. 

The  apparatus  of  thefe  artifis'  confifts  of  a folid  table,  . 
to  the  bottom  of  which  is  fixed  a double  bellows  with  a 
foot-board,  from  which  proceeds  a pipe  that  condudls  the 
blall  to  the  lamp.  This  lamp  is  a large  bundle  of  cotton 
threads,  placed  in  a tin  veffel  in  the  fliape  of  a liorfe-flioe, 
and  fuppiied  by  lumps  of  tallow  depofited  by  it,  and  puflied 
into  the  flame  as  the  continued  combuftion  requires.  The 
fmoke  is  conveyed  away,by  a ftnall  chimney  fufpended  over 
the  lamp.  The  blalt-pipe  in  front  of  the  table,  at  which  - 
the  artill  is  feated,  drives  the  jet  of  flame  away  from  him, 
fo  that  he  fuffers  no  inconvenience  from  it. 

The  other  articles  of  his  apparatus  are  glafs  tubes  of 
various  dimenfions,  and  two  or  three  very  fimple  iron  tools, 
fuch  as  a fmall  forceps,  files.  See.  The  flame  in  full  vigour 
is  about  four  inches  hi  length,  wliich  near  its  extremity  is  of  a 
clear  light  blue,  when  it  is  the  hotted,  and  beyond  of  h pale 
yellow.  The  tubes,  before  the  operation  commences,  are 
well  dried,  fo  as  to  be  quite  free  from  moifture.  They  are 
then  gradually  heated  by  being  firlt  held  in  the  flame  of  the 
lamp  without  blowing,  and  then  at  the  edge  of  the  outer 
yellow  part  of  the  jet  of  flame,  and  flowly  brought  to  a Hate 
of  fuiion.  The  flame  is  fufficiently  llrong  to  bring  to  a 
very  white-red  heat  a folid  mafs  of  glafs,  about  the  fize  of  a 
playing  marble,  or  even  larger  ; and  this,  when  blown  out 
very  thin,  will  make  a bulb  of  the  capacity  of  three  ounces, 
which  is  nearly  the  extent  of  the  power  of  the  common 
lamp-blowing.  The  bulbs  for  thermometers  and  other  phi- 
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lofophical  purpofes  are  much  Icfs.  (Aikin’s  Dift.  vol.  i. 
art.  Glafs.)  For  an  account  of  the  operation  of  hermetical 
fealing,  performed  by  the  lamp-blowers,  fee  Hermetical 
Sealing.  For  bending  and  joining  glafs-tubes,  forming 
bulbs  to  tubes,  and  fpinning  out  glafs-threads,  fee  Tube, 
Thermometer,  and  Threads. 

Lamp  furnace , is  a furnace,  in  which  the  heat  is  produced 
and  maintained  by  the  flame  of  a lamp  introduced  within  it. 
This  furnace  has  no  occafion  for  an  afh-hole,  a grate,  or  a 
fire-place.  It  has  only  one  opening  below,  through  which 
the  lamp  is  introduced,  and  a kind  of  fmall  chimney  in  its 
upper  and  lateral  part,  for  circulation  of  air,  to  keep  up  the 
flame  of  the  lamp,  and  to  give  vent  to  the  fmoke.  For  the 
delcription  of  an  improved  furnace  of  this  kind,  fee 
Lewis’s  Com.  Phil.  Techn.  p.  29.  See  Furnace. 

LAMPA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Chili,  fituated  on  a 
lake;  20  miles  N.  of  Valparaifo. — Alfo,  a town  of  Peru, 
and  capital  of  a jurifdiftion  of  the  fame  name)  in  the  bi- 
(hopric  of  Cufco,  92  miles  S.  of  Cufco.  The  foil  is  partly 
fertile  and  partly  unproductive : the  vicinity  abounds  with 
filver  mines.  S.  lat.  140  55'.  W.  long.  8i°44'. 

LAMPACAN,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  a 
little  S.  of  Junkfeilon. 

LAMPADARIUS,  Emanuel,  in  Biography,  an  au- 
thor who  has  written  on  the  mufic  of  the  Greek  church. 
“ De  Pfallendi  arte,  et  ipfius  etaliorum  Poemata  Eeclefiaftica, 
ad  notas  Muficas  accommodata.”  The  Abbate  Martini  of 
Venice,  to  whom  we  have  afligned  an  article,  found  this 
book,  and  made  extracts  from  it,  in  Greece  ; but  we  never 
met  with  it  in'  any  public  library,  either  at  home  or  on  the 
continent,  except  the  royal  library  at  Turin.  The  title  of 
the  Greek  treatife,  by  Lampadarius,  is  the  following  : 
“ T^gvoXiiiytux.  t r,;  juss-ixn,-  tekvh,-.”  The  extract  from  it  by  the 
Abbate  Martini,  which  is  in  our  pofleffion,  is  too  long  for 
infertion  here,  nOr  would  it  be  of  much  ufe  could  we  allow 
it  room,  as  no  equivalents  to  the  Greek  characters  are 
given  in  modern  notation  ; but  with  refpeCt  to  the  author, 
we  find  among  the  memoranda  made  in  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia’s library  at  Turin,  in  1770,  an  account  of  a Greek 
MS.  of  the  15th  century,  No.  353.  b.  i.  24.  in  which 
Lampadarius  is  often  mentioned  as  author  of  the  mufic 
to  the  hymns  and  prayers  it  contains.  Fabricius,  likewife, 
Bibl.  Graec.  vol.  ii.  p.  269.  564.  and  586,  fpeaks  of  a 
MS.  in  the  Selden  Collection  at  Oxford,  and  another  in  the 
Jefuits’  library  at  Louvain,  in  which  there  are  explanations 
of  the  notes  ufed  by  the  modern  Greeks,  and  mufical  com- 
pofitions  by  feveral  authors,  particularly  Lampadarius. 

LAMPADARY,  Lampadarius,  an  officer  in  the  an- 
cient church  of  Conftantinople,  whofe  bulinefs  was  to  fee 
the  church  well  lighted,  and  to  bear  a taper  before  the  em- 
peror, the  emprefs,  and  the  patriarch,  when  they  went  to 
church,  or  in  proceffion.  The  taper  borne  by  the  lampa- 
dary  before  the  emperor  was  encompafied  with  divers  circles 
of  gold,  in  manner  of  crowns ; tliofe  held  before  the  em- 
prefs and  patriarch  had  but  one.  It  feems  they  were  of 
emblematical  ufe,  and  were  intended  to  keep  thole  great 
perfons  in  mind,  that  their  light  was  to  illumine  thofe  in 
inferior  Rations. 

There  were  alfo  lampadaries  in  the  emperor’s  palaces ; 
and  others  in  the  houfes  of  the  grandees.  At  firft,  the  pri- 
vilege of  having  a lampadary,  or  torch-bearer,  was  only 
granted  to  the  principal  officers  of  the  crown,  and  the  chief 
magiftrates  ; but  afterwards  the  emperor  allowed  it  to  other 
inferior  officers,  as  queftors,  treafurers,  &c.  They  alfo  bore 
before  the  magiftrates  the  emperor’s  image,  &c.  And  it  was 
probably  on  account  of  this  image,  that  they  were  firft  per- 
mitted to  have  a lampadary. 


LAMPADIAS  is  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  a kind  of 
bearded  comet,  which,  as  they  pretend,  refembles  a burn- 
ing lamp,  being  of  feveral  fhapes  ; its  flame  or  blaze  tapering 
upward  fometimes  like  unto  a fword,  and  being  at  other 
times  double  or  triple  pointed. 

LAMPADIUS,  in  Biography,  a chantor  of  the  church 
at  Luneberg,  publifhed  a fmall  work  in  Latin,  intitled 
“ Compendium  Muficae,”  i2mo.  1537.  This  fhort  trail, 
which  is  in  dialogue,  and  a kind  of  mufical  catechifm  de-  • 

figned  for  incipients,  has,  at  the  end,  a few  (hort  rules  for 
compofition,  with  examples. 

LAMPAS,  or  Lampers,  a kind  of  fweliing  in  the  pa- 
late of  a horfe ; fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  cured  by  burning 
with  a lamp,  or  a hot  iron  ; and  arifing  from  abundance  of 
blood  reforting  to  the  firft  furrow  of  the  mouth,  near  the 
fore-teeth,  which  caufes  that  furrow  to  fwell  as  high  as  his 
gatherers  ; it  hinders  the  beaft’s  feeding,  and  makes  him  let 
his  meat  fall,  half  chewed,  out  of  his  mouth. 

LAMPASKE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  Na- 
tangen  ; 20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Konigfberg. 

LAMPE,  Fredericus  Adolphus,  in  Biography , pallor 
of  St.  Stephen’s  church  in  Bremen,  became  an  antiquary  at 
15  years  of  age ; and  in  1703  publifhed,  in  12m©.,  a work 
of  great  learning  and  refearch,  intitled  “ De  Cymbalis  ve- 
terum,  Libri  tres,  in  quibus  quxcunque  ad  eorum  Nomina, 
Differentiam,  Originem,  Hiftoriam,  Miniftros,  Ritus  per- 
tinent, elucidantur,  cum  Figuris  sereis  TrajeCti  ad  Rhenum,” 

This  author,  in  a way  fimilar  to  Bartholinus,  in  treating 
of  the  flutes  of  the  ancients,  has  given  us  all  the  information 
which  could  be  gleaned  from  antiquity  on  the  fubjeCt  of  the 
cymbal,  which  is  hardly  a mufical  inftrument,  but  rather  a 
chronometer  to  meafure  and  mark  the  time,  in  its  military 
ufe.  In  its  religious  employment,  indeed,  before  large  bells 
were  caft,  it  ferved  both  Pagans  and  Chriftians  as  a fignal 
and  call  to  temple  worfhip.  Its  clafhing  tone  in  the  field 
may  regulate  the  fteps  of  the  foldiery  in  their  march  ; but 
even  this  purpofe  feems  better  performed  in  China  by  the 
gong  and  pierrc  fonore,  or  mufical  ftone,  ufed  in  proceffions, 
as  well  as  in  the  army  : for  thefe  have  real  mufical  tones,  to 
which  there  is  no  difficulty  in  tuning  other  inftruments. 

Our  author,  by  his  claffical  knowledge  and  diligence,  has 
nearly  found  as  many  names  in  ancient  authors  for  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  cymbals,  as  the  Periian  language  furnilhes 
for  a horfe  or  lion.  As  nothing  on  the  fubjeCt  has  efcaped 
the  notice  of  the  author,  this  little  book  will  be  found  to 
contain  much  precious  information  for  a claffical  antiquary 
in  mufic.  Its  learned  author  died  of  a haemorrhage  at  Bre- 
men, in  1729,  at  the  age  of  46. 

Lampe,  John  Frederic,  a Saxon,  who  arrived  in  Eng- 
land about  the  year  1726,  began  firft  to  be  noticed  as  a 
compofer  about  the  year  1732.  On  the  25th  of  February 
of  that  year,  the  following  paragraph  was  inferted  in  the 
“ Daily  Poll “ We  hear  that  there  is  a fubfcription  for 
a new  Englifh  opera,  called  “ Amelia,”  which  will  (hortly 
be  performed  at  the  new  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  by  a 
fet  of  performers  who  never  yet  appeared  in  public.”  This 
opera,  written  by  Harry  Carey,  and  fet  to  mufic  by  Lampe, 
was  firft  performed  March  15th,  1732;  in  the  principal 
character  of  which,  Mifs  Arne,  afterwards  fo  celebrated  as 
a tragic  aCtrefs,  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Cibber,  firft  appeared 
on  the  ftage  as  a finger.  The  mufic,  which,  according  to 
the  advertifement,  was  fet  in  the  Italian  manner,  having 
been  much  applauded,  was  foon  avowed  by  Lampe ; and 
Mifs  Ajrne’s  performance  interefted  every  hearer.  The 
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year  1737  was  rendered  memorable  at  Covent-Garden 
theatre  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  burlefque  opera  of  the  “ Dra- 
gon of  Wantley,”  written  by  Carey,  and  fet  by  Lampe, 
“ after  the  Italian  manner.”  This  excellent  piece  of  hu- 
mour had  run  twenty-two  nights,  when  it  was  Hopped,  with 
all  other  public  amufements,  by  the  death  of  her  majefty 
queen  Caroline,  November  20th  ; but  was  refumed  again 
on  the  opening  of  the  theatres  in  January  following,  and  i up- 
ported  as  many  reprefentations  as  the  “ Beggar’s  Opera” 
had  done,  ten  years  before.  And  if  Gay's  original  inten- 
tion in  writing  his  mufical  drama  was  to  ridicule  the  opera, 
the  execution  of  his  plan  was  not  fo  happy  as  that  of  Carey  ; 
in  which  the  mock  heroic,  tuneful  monitor,  recitative,  fplen- 
did  habits,  and  ftyle  of  mufic,  all  confpired  to  remind  the 
audience  of  what  they  had  feen  and  heard  at  the  lyric 
theatre,  more  effectually  than  the  moil  vulgar  ftreet  tunes 
could  do  ; and  much  more  innocently  than  the  tricks  and 
tranfa&ions  of  the  moil  abandoned  thieves  and  proftitute3. 
Lampe’s  mufic  to  this  farcical  drama  was  not  only  ex- 
cellent fifty  years  ago,  but  is  ftill  modern  and  in  good 
taile. 

In  1741,  his  wife,  '(the  fecond  daughter  of  Charles 
Young,  litter  to  Mrs.  Arne,)  with  Mifs  Young,  Sullivan, 
the  two  Meffing3,  and  Jemmy  Worldale,  went  to  Prefton 
Gild,  and  afterwards  to  Chefter,  where  they  performed  the 
“ Dragon  of  Wantley,”  “ Margery,”  the  “ Sequel  to  the 
Dragon  of  Wantley,”  &c.  all  compofed  by  Lampe.  He 
fet  “ Nancy,  or  the  parting  Lover,”  “ Pyramus  and 
Thilbe,”  which  had  great  fuccefs ; and  publifiied,  in  an 
odtafo  volume,  a tradt,  intitled  “ The  Art  of  Mufic,”  in 
1740.  But  in  1737  he  had  publilhed  a treatife,  under  the 
title  of  “ A plain  and  compendious  Method  of  teaching 
Thorough-Bafe,”  &c.  4to.  ; a work  of  great  merit,  and 
the  firft  in  our  language,  by  which  a ftudent  can  profit  much 
without  a mailer,  as  the  chords,  engraved  on  copper-plates, 
are  all  placed  over  the  figured  bafe,  and  the  examples  tranf- 
pofed  into  different  keys. 

Lampe  was  a truly  ingenious  man,  well  verfed  in  the 
theory  of  the  art,  with  a molt  happy  turn  for  humour,  with- 
out buffoonery,  in  his  comic  operas ; and,  moreover,  a man 
of  probity,  with  great  fimplicity  of  manners,  and  poffeffed 
of  a kind  and  benevolent  heart.  This  excellent  mufician 
and  worthy  man,  quitting  London,  with  his  family,  in  1748, 
refided  two  years  in  Dublin;  and  in  1750  went  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  was  fettled  very  much  to  the  fatisfaftion  of 
the  patrons  of  mufic  in  that  city,  and  of  himfelf ; but  in 
July  1751,  he  was  leized  with  a fever,  which  out  an  end  to 
his  exittence  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine. 

Lampe,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Wafa  ; 28  miles  E.  of  Gamla  Karleby. 

LAMPEDOSA,  an  uninhabited  but  pleafant  and  fertile 
ifland  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Catholics  and  Maho- 
metans vifit  a building  upon  it,  which  is  divided  into  a 
church  and  a mofque.  Near  it  is  a magazine,  containing 
the  depolits  of  the  vifitanis,  which  are  taken  up  by  fome 
Sicilian  monks,  and  applied  to  the  hofpital  at  Trapani. 
The  ifland  is  about  12  miles  in  circumference,  has  a good 
port,  is  well  fupplied  with  frelh  water,  and  has,  on  the 
coalt,  an  excellent  filhery  ; 63  miles  W.  of  Malta.  N.  lat. 
35°  40'.  E.  long.  i23  24'. 

LAM  PERN,  in  Ichthyology , a river  filh,  being  the  pe- 
tromyzon  branchialis  of  Linnaeus,  found  in  many  parts  of 
England,  particularly  in  Oxfordlhire,  and  the  neighbouring 
counties,  and  there  called  the  pride  of  the  Ifis.  The  L;  tin 
authors  call  it  the  lampetra  minima  and  muftela  fluviatilis. 
See  Petromyzon  Branchialis. 

The  word  lampern  is  ufed  by  the  common  people  in  Eng- 


land for  one  fpecies  «f  the  lampetra,  and  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  other  called  the  lamprey,  or  the  lamprey- 
eel.  See  Petkomyzon. 

No  lamperns  are  to  be  taken  in  the  river  Thames  and 
Medway,  except  from  Auguft  24  to  March  30.  30  Geo.  II. 
cap.  21. 

LAMPETER,  in  Geography,  a townlhip  of  America, 
in  Lancafter  county,  Pennfylvania,  containing  2028  in- 
habitants. 

Lampeter.  See  Llanbeder. 

LAMPETIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy, 
in  Magna  Graecia,  in  the  country  of  the  Brutii. 

LAMPETIANS,  Lampetiani,  in  Ecclefajlical  Hif- 
tory , a fe£t  of  ancient  heretics,  in  the  feventh  century,  who 
fell  in  with  fome  of  the  opinions  of  the  Aerians. 

Their  founder,  Lampetius,  is  faid  to  have  been  one  of 
the  chief  of  the  Marcionites.  They  condemned  all  kinds  of 
vows,  particularly  that  of  obedience,  as  inconfiftent  with  the 
liberty  of  the  fons  of  God. 

LAMPETRA,  Lamprey,  a lamlendo  petras,  becaufe 
this  fpecies  is  fuppofed  to  lick  the  rocks,  in  Ichthyology,  be- 
longs, in  the  Artedian  and  Linnaean  fyftems,  to  the  genus 
of  petromyzon.  See  Petromyzon  Marinus. 

This  is  a fiih  that  equally  lives  in  fait  and  frelh  water. 
In  the  month  of  March  it  commonly  runs  up  into  the  rivers, 
and  is  then  moll  valuable  for  the  table,  as  being  fat  and  full 
of  eggs  ; fo  that  the  bell  feafon  for  lampreys  is  in  the  month* 
of  March,  April,  and  May,  becaufe  they  are  moll  firm 
when  they  firll  leave  the  fait  water,  and  become  walled  and 
flabby  at  the  approach  of  hot  weather ; they  are  found  in 
feveral  of  our  rivers,  but  the  Severn  is  the  moll  noted  for 
them.  They  are  taken  in  nets  along  with  falmon  and  Iliad, 
and  fometimes  in  weels  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  river.  It* 
has  been  an  old  cultom  for  the  city  of  Gloucefter,  annually, 
to  prefent  his  majelly  with  a lamprey  pye,  covered  with  a 
large  raifed  cruft  ; and  as  the  gift  is  made  at  Chriltmas,  the 
corporation  procure  frelh  lampreys  at  that  time  with  great 
difficulty.  They  are  reckoned  a great  delicacy,  either 
potted  or  Hewed  ; but  are  a furfeiting  food,  as  one  of  our 
monarchs  fatally  experienced,  Henry  the  Firll’s  death  being 
occafioned  by  a too  full  meal  of  this  filh.  They  are  fome- 
times found  fo  large  as  to  weigh  four  or  five  pounds.  The 
leffer  lamprey,  or  petromyzon  fluviatilis  of  Linnaeus,  fome- 
times grows  to  the  length  of  ten  inches.  Thefe  are  found 
in  the  Thames,  Severn,  and  Dee,  and  are  potted  with  the 
large  fpecies,  and  are  reckoned  of  a milder  taile.  They  are 
fold  to  the  Dutch  as  bait  for  their  cod-filhery.  Above 
450,000  have  been  fold  in  a feafon  at  40^.  per  thoufand.  Of 
late,  above  100,000  have  been  fent  to  HArwich  for  the  fame 
purpofe.  It  is  faid  the  Dutch  have  the  fecret  of  preferving 
them  till  the  turbot  filhery.  Another  fpecies  is  the  lampern, 
which  fee. 

Lampetra  Ind'tca,  the  name  of  an  Eaft  Indian  fifh  of  the 
lamprey  kind,  caught  in  Handing  waters,  and  called  by  the 
Dutch  there  hont  ael,  and  neegen  oog,  or  nine  eyes. 

LAMPI,  in  Geography,  a dillrict  or  country  of  Guinea, 
governed  by  a king,  fubjedl  to  Aquambo. 

LAMPICHELEON,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  Adoni ; 10  miles  E.  of  Candanore. 

LAMPIS,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Tavaftland;  25  miles 
E.  of  Tavallhus. 

LAMPO,  a town  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Celebes.  S.  lat. 
30  55'.  E.  long.  1 20 ' 4'. 

LAMPOCARYA,  in  Botany,  fo  denominated  by  Mr. 
Robert  Brown,  from  Xa/x—v,  to  Jhine,  and  kz^vov,  a nut , or 
any  fruit  with  a hard  Jbeil,  alluding  to  the  hard  and  poiilhed 
leeds. — Brown.  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  238. — Clafs  and 
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.order,  Tetrandria ' Monogynia,  Nat.  Ord.  C alamort  a,  Linn.' 
Cypero’tdra,  JufT. 

Ftl.  Clu  Spikelets  imbricated  on  all  fides,  fingle-flowered, 
the  outer  fcales  being  empty.  Stamens  four,  fometimes 
three  or'  fix,  with  permanent  elongated  filaments.  Style 
awl-fiiaped,  three-cleft.  Stigmas  undivided.  Nut  bonv, 
(hining,  pointed  with  the  permanent  bafe  of  the  ftyle,  its 
flleli  thickened  upwards  ; the  kernel  fmooth. 

Obf.  This  genus  is  intermediate  between  Cladium  of 
Browne’s  Jamaica,  and  Gahnia  of  Forfter,  differing  from 
the  former  in  having  the  filaments  elongated  after  flowering, 
and.a  .(harp-pointed  nut;  from  the  latter  in  having  a fmooth 
or  even  kernel.  Gahnia  fchanoides  of  Foriter  appears,  by  a 
fpecimen  in  the  Bankfian  herbarium,  to  be  a Lampocarya. 

1.  L.  afpera.  Stamens  four.  Spike  compound,  leafy; 
the  partial  ones  fcarcely  divided.  Spikelets  cluftered.  In- 
ner icales  obtufe,  fmooth.  — Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  near 
Fort  Jackfon,  as  well  as  in  the  tropical  part  of  New  Hol- 
land. The  four  ftamens  are  a very  unufual  number  in  this 
family. 

2.  L.  hexandra.  (Gahnia  trifida ; La  Billard.  Nov. 
Holl.  v.  i.  89.  t.  1 16.) — Stamens  fix.  Panicle  clofe  ; 
branches  fhghtly  divided.  Spikelets  colledled  into  round 
heads.  Scales  all  (harp-pointed.  Gathered  by  La  Billar- 
diere  in  Van  Diemen’s  land.  The  Jlems  are  two  feet  high, 
round,  leafy,  fmooth.  Leaves  fheathing,  awl-(haped,  long, 
and  (lender.  Panicle  (lender,  eredl,  compofed  of  feveral 
(talked  heads  of  flowers,  with  two  or  three  lanceolate 
bradteas  at  the  bafe  of  each.  Mr.  Brown  doubts  whether 
this  fecond  fpecies  be  properly  referred  to  the  genus  in 
quellion.  \Ve  (hould  be  much  inclined  to  reduce  both  of 
them  to  Gahnia. 

LAMPOL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  pa- 
latinate of  Braclaw,  near  the  Dnieller  ; 56  miles  S.S.W.  of 
firaclaw. 

LAMPON,  in  Biography,  a performer  on  the  cithara, 
who  taught  Socrates  mufic  in  his  old  age,  and  who  fung  at 
,.a  fellival  which  Xenophon  gave  to  the  philofophers.  So- 
crates tells  us,  that  he  only  began  to  compofe  verfeg,  after 
. he  was  impriloned,  on  account  of  the  many  dreams,  in 
which  he  was  advifed  to  attach  himfelf  to  mufic  ; believing 
that  it  was  impoflible  to  arrive  at  one  without  the  other. 

He  compofed  hymns  in  praife  of  Apollo,  and  fet  them  to 
•tnufic  ; but  he  was  put  to  death  fome  days  after.  Others 
• tell  us,  that  Damon  was  the  muiic-maller  of  Socrates.  See 
Damon. 

J . a M PON,  or  Lampoon,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Su- 
matra, which  is  a portion  of  the  iouthern  extremity  of  the 
iflana,  beginning,  on  the  weft  coait,  at  the  river  of  Padang- 
goochie,  dividing  it  from  Paffumniah,  and  extending  acrois 
us  far  as  Palembung,  on  the  north-eaft  fide,  at  which  laft 
place  the  fettlers  are  moftly  Javans.  On  the  fouth  and  eaft 
(ides  it  is  waflied  by  the  lea,  having  feveral  ports  in  the 
ftraits  of  Sunda,  particularly  Keyfen  and  Lampoon  bays ; 
and  the  great  river  Tooiang-bouaug  runs  through  the  heart 
of  it,  riling  from  a confiderable  lake  between  the  ranges  of 
mountains.  That  divifion  of  Lampoon,  which  is  included 
by  Padang-goochie  and  a place  called  Naflall,  is  diftin- 
guiftied  by  the  name  of  Briuran  ; and  from  thence 'fouth- 
vvard  to  Flat-pokib,  by  that  of  Laout-caivour,  although 
Cawour,  properly  fo  called,  lies  in  the  northern  divifion. 
The  country  of  Lampoon  is  beft  inhabited  in  the  central  and 
mountainous  parts,  where  the  people  live  independent,  and 
in  fome  mealure  fecure  from  the  inroads  of  their  eaftern 
Reighhours,  the  Javans,  who,  from  about  Palemhung  and 
the  ftraits,  frequently  attempt  to  moleft  them.  If  you  afle 
■£he  Lampoon  people  of  thefe  parts,  whence  they  originally 


came  ? they  artfwer,  from  the  hills,  and  point  out  an  inland 
place  near  the  great  lake,  whence,  they  fay,  their  fore- 
fathers emigrated.  Thefe,  of  all  the  Sumatrans,  have  the 
ftrongeft  refemblance  to  the  Chinefe,  particularly  in  the 
roundnefs  of  face,  and  conftrudlion  of  the  eyes.  They  are 
alfo  the  faireft  people  of  the  iiland ; and  the  \yunen  are  the 
tailed,  and  efteemed  the  moll  handfoma.  Their  language 
differs  confidcrably  from  that  of  the  Rejangs,  and  they  ufe 
charafters  peculiar  to  themfelves.  The  titles  of  government 
are  Pangeran  (from  the  Javans),  Careeoo , and  Ktddimang  or 
Ncleehee  ; the  latter  anfwering  nearly  to  Dnpatty  among  the 
Rejangs.  The  diftrifl  of  Croee,  near  mount  Poogong,  :s 
governed  by  five  magiilrates,  called  Pangotv-leemo,  and  a 
fixth,  fuperior,  called  by  way  of  eminence  Pangcw ; but 
their  authority  is  faid  to  be  ufurped,  and  often  difputed. 
The  word,  in  common,  fignifies  a gladiator,  cr  prize  fighter. 
The  Paogaran  of  Sooho  in  the  Ivills  is  computed  to  have  four 
or  five  thoufand  dependants  ; and  fometimes,  on  going  a 
journey,  he  levies  a tallec,  or  eighth  part  of  a dollar,  on  each 
family ; which  (hews  that  his  government  is  more  arbitrary, 
and  more  (Iridlly  feudal,  than  among  the  Rejangs,  where 
the  government  is  .rather  patriarchal.  The  Javanefe  ban- 
ditti often  advance  into  the  country,  and  make  depredation^ 
upon  the  inhabitants,  who  are  not,  in  general,  a match  for 
them.  They  do  not  ufe  fire-arms,  though  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  iiland  they  are  manufactured.  Befide  the  com- 
mon weapon  of  the  country,  they  fight  with  a long  lance, 
carried  by  three  men  ; the  foremoft  guiding  the  point,  and 
covering  himfelf  and  his  companions  with  a large  fhield. 
Inland  of  Samanha,  in  the  ftraits  of  Sunda,  there  is  a diftriCl, 
as  the  Lampoons  fay,  inhabited  by  a ferocious  people,  who 
are  a terror  to  the  neighbouring  country.  Their  mode  of 
atoning  for  offences  againlt  their  own  community  is  by 
bringing  to  their  doofoon  the  heads  of  ftrangers.  Thefe  re- 
ports, however,  depend  on  the  credibility  of  a people  who 
are  fond  of  the  marvellous,  and  addicted  to  exaggeration. 
The  manners  of  the  Lampoons  are  more  free,  or  rather  li- 
centious, than  thofe  of  any  other  native  Sumatrans.  Au 
extraordinary  liberty  of  intercom fe  is  allowed  between  the 
young  people  of  different  fexes,  and  the  lofs  of  female  chaf- 
tity  is  not  a very  uncommon  confequence.  Both  men  and 
women  anoint  themfelves  before  company,  when  they  pre- 
pare to  dance  ; the  women  their  necks  and  arms,  and  the 
men  their  breads.  They  alfo  paint  each  others’  faces,  mak- 
ing fantaftic  fpots  with  the  finger  on  the  forehead,  temples, 
and  cheeks,  of  white,  red,  yellow,  and  other  hues.  Ia 
every  doofoon  there  is  appointed  a youth,  well  fitted  by  na- 
ture and  education  for  the  office,  who  adts  as  mailer  of  the 
ceremonies,  regulating  every  circumilance  that  pertains  to 
the  dances  and  the  affembly."  The  Lampoons  eat  aimed  all 
kinds  of  flefh  indifcriminately ; and  their  goolies  (curries  or 
made  di(hes)  are  faid  by  cannoiffeurs  to  have  no  flavour. 
They  entertain  ftrangers  with  greater  profufion  than  any 
that  is  met  with  in  the  reft  of  the  iiland.  One  man  has  been 
known  to  entertain  a perfon  of  rank  and  his  fuite  for  fixtecn 
days,  during  which  time  there  were  not  lefs  than  ico  diflies 
of  rice  fpread  each  day.  Their  difhes  of  china  or  earthen 
ware  are  very  cofliy,  being  valued  at  40  dollars  a-piece. 
The  terms  of  the  joojoor,  or  equivalent  for  wives,  is  here  the 
fame  nearly  as  with  the  Rejangs  The  father  of  the  girl 
never  admits  of  the  pootoos  tallee  hooloo,  or  whole  film  being 
paid  ; and  thus  withholds  from  the  luilband,  in  every  cafe, 
the  right  of  felling  his  wife,  who,  in  the  event  of  a divorce, 
returns  to  her  relations.  Where  the  pootoos  tallee  is  allowed, 
he  has  a property  in  her  little  differing  from  that  of  a (lave. 
The  value  of-the  maiden's  golden  trinkets  is  nicely  eftimated, 
ao'd  her  joojoor  regulated  according  to  that,  and  ike  rank  of 
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"her  parents.  The  fines  and  compenfation  for  murder  are, 
in  every  refpcdl,  the  fame  as  in  other  countries  of  the  ifland. 
The  Mahometan  religion  has  made  confiderable  progrefs 
among  the  Lampoons,  and  moll  of  their  villages  have 
mofques  ; neverthelefs,  an  attachment  to  the  original  fuper- 
flition  of  the  country  induces  them  to  regard  with  particular 
veneration  the  crammats , or  burying-places  of  their  fathers, 
which  they  pioufly  adorn,  and  cover  in  from  the  weather. 
The  Dutch  have  a refident  here.  S.  lat.  cJ  40'.  E.  long. 
105°  i)'.  Marfden’s  Sumatra. 

Lampon  Bay,  a bay  on  the  eaft  coafl  of  the  ifland  of 
Lu^on.  N.  lat.  14  46'.  E long.  1223  14'. 

LAMPREY,  Blind.  See  Einblinder  and  Petro- 

MYZON  branchialis. 

LAMPRIDIO,  Benedict,  in  Biography,  a diftinguiflied 
Latin  poet,  who  flourifhed  at  the  commencement  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  was  born  at  Cremona.  He  went  to  Rome 
in  his  youth,  and  was  lirfl  domellicated  with  Paul  Coteli. 
He  then  became  a teacher  in  the  Greek  college,  inftituted 
by  John  Lafcaris,  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  After  this 
lie  went  to  Padua,  and  was  employed  many  years  as  private 
teacher  of  the  learned  languages,  and  much  efteemed  by 
perfons  of  eminence.  He  was  afterwards  appointed,  with 
a liberal  falary,  to  undertake  the  education  of  the  fon  of 
the  duke  of  Mantua  Lampridio  died  in  the  year  1540: 
he  is  known  as  an  author  by  his  Greek  and  Latin  poems, 
confiding  of  epigrams  and  odes : in  the  latter  he  was  an 
imitator  of  Pindar.  There  are  extant  three  Italian  letters 
written  by  him  to  cardinal  Bembo,  and  one  to  cardinal  Pole. 
An  edition  of  his  Latin  poems,  together  with  thofe  of 
J.  Bapt.  Amaltheus,  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1550. 

LAMPRIDIUS  iEi.ius,  was  a Roman  hiftorian  in  the 
fourth  century  under  Diocleflan  and  Conftantine.  He  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  lives  of  Commo- 
dus,  Antoninus,  Diadumenus,  Heliogabalus,  and  Alexander 
Severus.  The  ftyle  and  arrangement  of  Lampridius  will 
not  allow  him  a place  among  hillorians  of  the  fuperior  clals, 
but  he  is  valuable  for  his  fa£ls.  His  lives  make  a part  of 
the  “ Hiilonx  Augullie  Scriptures. ” Morcri. 

LAMPRILLON,  or-LAMPRELON,  a name  by  which 
fome  authors  have  called  the  particular  fpecies  of  lamprey, 
which  ve,  by  way  of  dillindlion,  call  lampern. 

LAMPROPHORUS,  an  appellation  anciently  given  to 
the  neophytes,  during  the  feven  days  that  fucceeded  their 
baptilm. 

In  the  ceremony  of  baptifm,  the  new  Chriftian  was 
clothed  with  a white  robe,  which  he  wore  for  the  week  fol- 
lowing ; and  was  thence  called  lamprophorus , which  flgnilics 
a perfon  wearing  a Jhining  garment  ; from  \afxTpo;,  Jhining, 
and  £ipx,  I bear. 

The  Greeks  alfo  gave  this  name  to  the  day  of  the  refur- 
reflion,  becaufe  their  houfes  were  adorned  and  illumi- 
nated on  that  day  with  a great  number  of  torches,  as  a 
fymbol  of  the  light  which  that  myftery  diffufed  in  the 
world. 

LAMPSACUS,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hellefpont,  more  anciently  called  Pity- 
ouj'a,  which  was  founded  by  the  Phocxans.  The  objedl  of 
vvorfliip  in  this  place  was  Priapus,  the  god  of  the  gardens. 
This  town  rofe  from  the  ruins  of  Paslos,  whofe  inhabitants 
eitablifhed  theinfelvcs  here.  Its  territory  was  fertile  ; and 
it  was  afligned  by  Artaxerxes  to  Thcmiftocles,  in  order  to 
furmlh  his  table  with  v?ine. 

LVMPSAKI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Natolia,  cele- 
brated for  its  wine,  anciently  Lampfacus  ; 40  miles  VV.  of 
Artaki.  N.  lat.  qcT  20'  E.  long.  26  44'. 

LAMPS AMANDUS,  in  y indent  Geography,  a fmall 
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ifland  of  Afia,  on  the  coafl:  of  Caria,  in  the  Ceramic  gulf. 
Pliny. 

LAMPSANA,  in  Botany.  Sec  Lapsana. 

LAMPUGA,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  the  ftfli  more  ufually  known  by  the  name  of 
Jlromateus. 

LAMPUGNANI,  Join:  Baptist,  in  Biography,  of 
Milan,  an  opera  compofcr  of  great  fancy  and  fpirit.  He 
was  not  a deep  contrapuntift,  but  there  was  a certain  gaiety 
and  fpirit  in  his  ftyle,  which  amufed  his  hearers  and  engaged 
attention.  He  came  into  England  in  1742,  during  the  re- 
gency of  lord  Middlefex,  and  while  Monticelli  was  the  chief 
linger,  for  whom  he  compofed  fome  very  captivating  airs. 
The  Englifli,  long  accuftomed  to  a more  folid,  grave,  and 
learned  ftyle,  thought  him  inaccurate,  wild,  and  frivolous, 
and  his  ftyle  W'as  only  tailed  by  fucli  of  our  nobility  and 
gentry  as  had  been  in  Italy,  and  had  been  initiated  into  the 
new  opera  ftyle.  The  charafter  of  this  compofer  is  drawn 
with  fo  much  judgment,  taftc,  and  diferimination  in  M.  La- 
borde’s  “ Elfai  fur  la  Mulique,”  and  fo  exempt  from  the 
national  prejudices  with  which  that  work  abounds,  that  we 
fhall  venture  to  tranflate  it,  and  guefs  at  the  name  of  the 
author. 

“ Lampugnani  was  a profeflor  much  efleemed  among  the 
moderns.  He  excelled  much  in  his  melodies,  and  owed 
more  to  nature  than  to  ftudy.  He  applied  with  great  per- 
feverance  to  produce  new  eftedls  from  inllruments.  Confe- 
quently  to  him  has  been  aferibed  the  new  manner  of  uiing- 
the  opera  orcheitra.  Inllrumental  mufic,  and  its  per- 
formers, have  doubtlefs  greatly  increafed  their  importance 
by  this  innovation.  But,  how  has  it  been  abufed  ! It 
fometimes  happens,  that  the  noife  of  the  orcheftra  is  all  that 
can  be  heard,  from  the  beginning  of  the  opera  to  the  end. 
And  that  a beautiful  paflage  can  only  now  and  then  pene- 
trate through  the  inllrumental  phalanx,  to  convince  us  that 
a voice  has  any  concern  in  the  bufinefs.  There  are  certain 
compofers,  who  have  no  refource  but  in  noife.  There  are 
others,  likewile,  who  have  no  time  allowed  them  for  any 
thing  elle.”  Voiture,  in  one  of  his  letters,  begs  pardon  of 
a friend  for  writing  him  fo  long  a letter,  as  he  has  not  time 
to  write  a Ihorter.  But  in  Italy,  an  opera  mull  be  compofed 
in  a fortnight,  fo  that  the  compofer  loads  his  inllruments 
much  as  he  can,  and  leaves  the  voices  at  full  liberty  to  do 
nothing,  or  to  do  as  much  as  they  pleafe.  In  the  operas 
of  Lampugnani,  the  voice  governs  the  orcheftra,  and  upon 
her  all  the  inllruments  wait,  as  on  a fuperior.  He  is  au- 
thor of  a great  number  of  works,  t hat  have  had  complete 
fuccefs  in  Italy  ; but  it  is  in  vain  to  name  them,  as  mulic  of 
more  than  a year  old,  is  as  difficult  to  be  found  as  a coin 
of  the  emperor  Otho. 

We  faw  Lampugnani  at  Milan,  nearly  thirty  years  after 
he  had  been  in  England,  where,  as  a compofer,  he  was  laid 
on  the  ffielt.  He  taught  ladies  to  ling,  and  had  gained 
great  credit  from  fome  of  his  fcholars.  He  relidcd  con- 
llantly  in  that  city,  where  he  p!aycd  the  firft  harplichord  at 
the  opera,  in  the  abfence  of  the  compofer,  and  arranged  the 
palliccios.  He  was  a pleafant  old  man,  with  the  fpirits  and 
good  nature  of  a young  one. 

LAMPUGO,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  many  to 
the  hippurus,  a fea  filh,  caught  on  the  coait  of  Spain.  See 
CoRYl'HvENA. 

LAMPYRIS,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  the  coleoptera 
order.  The  moll  familiar  fpecies  of  this  kind,  and  which 
may  be  confidered  as  an  inllrinftive  example  of  the  genus  in 
general,  is  that  known  in  our  own  language  by  the  name  of 
glow-worm,  and  in  other  counties  by  names  of  fimilar  ten- 
dency, the  female  being  deftitute  of  wings,  the  body  elon- 
G g gated. 
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gated,  and  the  pollerior  part  beneath  emitting,  during  the 
night  time,  a brilliant  phofphoric  light.  The  fpecies  of  this 
genus  are  rather  numerous  ; the  greater  part  are  natives  of 
Africa  and  America  ; a few  only  inhabit  Europe,  and  of 
thefe  but  three  kinds  are  found  in  Britain,  two  of  which  are 
rare. 

The  females  of  the  fpecies  mod  commonly  known  are  def- 
titute  of  wings  ; all  the  lampvrides  of  the  latter  lex  (bine 
during  the  obfcurity  of  the  evening,  or  at  night,  and  fome  of 
the  males  poffefs  the  fame  ability,  while  others  are  in  this 
refpeft  deficient.  The  males  throughout  all  the  fpecies  are 
furnifhed  with  wings ; the  females,  on  the  contrary,  are  always 
apterous.  The  luminous  property  in  the  lampyris  tribe  re- 
fides  in  the  two  or  three  pollerior  rings  of  the  abdomen,  and 
is  only  viiible  on  the  under  furface.  in  the  day  time  the  lu- 
minous fpace  appears  paler,  and  more  inclining  to  yellow 
than  the  reft  of  the  infedl  : the  light,  when  emitted,  partakes 
of  various  hues,  being  either  a clear  brilliant  white,  or  white 
tinged  with  greenifh  or  blueifii,  and  this  it  can  vary  or 
heighten  in  brilliancy  at  pleafure,  as  it  does  not  depend  on 
any  external  caufe  : it  is  an  inherent  ability,  governed  only 
by  the  will  or  caprice  of  its  pofTeffor,  and,  according  to  the 
general  perfuafion  of  naturalilts,  is  an  ordinance  of  nature,  by 
means  of  which  the  males,  in  their  excurfions  through  the 
air,  can  readily  difeover  their  apterous  crawling  mates  among 
the  grafs  and  herbage  beneath  them. 

This  luminous  appearance  of  the  glow-worm  has  at  various 
periods  excited  confiderable  curiofity  in  the  minds  of  fpecu- 
lative  men.  Forller  fil'd  announced  that  this  extraordinary 
property  was  fo  ilrong  and  retentive,  that  he  could  diltindlly 
read  by  the  light  emitted  from  glow-worms  plunged  into  oxy- 
gen gas.  The  fame  experiment  was  verified  by  Beckerhiem, 
who  proved  befides  that  they  live  a long  time  in  other  kinds 
of  gas,  and  continued  to  (lied  their  light  vigoroufly,  as  in 
the  oxygen  gas.  With  the  acid,  the  nitrous,  muriatic,  and 
fulphureous  gafes,  he  did  not  however  fucceed  fo  well ; when 
placed  in  either  of  thofe,  the  infetfts  died  in  a few  minutes. 
A variety  of  other  experiments  have  been  made  on  the  lam- 
pyrides by  Spallanzani,  Carradori,  and  others,  the  rcfult  of 
which  proves,  among  other  curious  circumftances,  that  this 
luminous  property  is  inherent.  Thefe  infects  were  obferved 
i,  > poffefs  the  power  of  moving  various  portions  of  the  vifeera, 
independently  of  the  others  ; and  it  was  likewife  afeertained 
that  a portion  of  the  luminous  rings  of  the  abdomen,  when 
cut  out  of  the  infeed,  retained  its  brilliant  appearance  for 
dome  feconds  afterwards.  Thefe  experiments  were  made 
chiefly  on  the  L.  italica,  the  luminous  properties  of  which 
are  more  confpicuoufly  brilliant  even  than  that  of  our  common 
glow-worm. 

The  lampyrides  are  found  moil  commonly  about  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  appearing  among  the  bufhes,  the 
grafs  and  herbage  on  the  fkirts  of'  lanes  leading  through 
meadows,  and  woody  fituations.  The  males  of  fome  kinds, 
us  before  intimated,  are  luminous  ; and  thefe,  when  on  the 
wing  during  the  night  time,  exhibit  a mod  lively  and  fplendid 
afpebt,  like  fo  many  fparks  of  fire  darting  through  the  air. 
The  females  nearly  refemble  the  larva;,  being  of  a lengthened 
form,  divided  into  a number  of  diflinbd  fegments,  the  head 
fcaly,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  furnilhed  with  fix 
icaly  feet.  The  larvae  feed  on  leaves.  The  eggs,  which 
are  numerous,  are  ufually  depofited  near  the  roots  of  grafs. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  names  lampyris,  mxftiluca,  cicin- 
dt-la,  8cc.  were  bellowed,  without  diicrimination,  on  almoft 
every  creature  of  the  infedl  tribe,  poflefling  the  luminous 
property  of  the  glow-worm.  Geoffroy  endeavoured  to 
unite  {.he  lampyrides  together,  but  with  thefe  he  confounded 
dome  other  genera.  Liunteus  alfo  blended  them  with  the 
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lycus  and  pyrochroa  ; and  Schaeffer  followed  Geoffroy. 
Fabricius  has  adopted  the  lampyris  genus,  with  fome  mate- 
rial deviations  from  either,  and  his  authority  is,  in  this 
rcfpedl,  rather  generally  approved.  Linnaeus,  fo  lately  as 
the  loth  edition  of  Syft.  Nat.  confounds  the  lampyrides 
under  the  genus  eantharis  ; it  is  in  a fubfequent  edition  they 
appear  under  the  name  of  lampyris,  with  the  following  ef- 
fential  character.  A ntennte  ‘filiform  ; wing-cafes  weak  and 
flexible  ; thorax  flat,  femi -orbicular,  ftirrounding  and  con- 
cealing the  head  ; fegments  of  the  abdomen  terminating  in 
folded  papillte  ; females  in  general  dellitute  of  wings.  This 
is  the  charadler  admitted  by  Gmelin,  who,  befides  the  true 
lampyrides,  by  this  means  includes  the  genera  omalvffus  of 
Geoffroy,  coffyphus  of  Olivier,  pyrochroa  of  Geoffroy  and 
Fabricius,  and  the  lycus  of  Olivier  and  moft  other  modem 
authors.  The  Fabrician  chara&er  of  the  lampyris  genus 
coniifls  in  having  four  fub-clavated  feelers  ; jaw  bifid  ; lip 
horny  and  entire  ; antennx  filiform. 

Species. 

Noctij.uca.  Oblong,  brown,  fliield  cinereous.  Linn. 
Canlharis  notliluca , Fn.  Suec.  Glow-worm,  Donov.  Br, 
Inf.  & c. 

Frequent  in  meadows,  and  near  woods  in  Europe  : the  fe- 
male is  rather  larger  than  the  male. 

Splendidula.  Oblong,  brown  ; fliield  hyaline  at  the 
tip  above  the  eyes.  Marfh.  Ent.  Brit.  Lampyris  Jplendu 
clula,  Linn.  Donov.  Br.  Inf.  Canlharis  noitiluca,  Scop. 
Le  ver  luifant  a femelle Jans  ai/es,  Geoffr. 

“ An  European  fpecies,  very  rarely  found  in  Britain  ; the 
fuecimens  recorded  (in  Bril.  Inf.)  were  received  by  Mr. 
Drury  from  Yorkfhire,  and  are  preferved  in  his  cabinet  now 
in  our  poffefiion.  It  refembles  the  common  glow-worm  in 
fize  and  appearance,  but  is  diflinguifhed  from  that  infe£l 
principally  by  the  hyaline  fpot  at  the  anterior  apex  of  the 
Ihield  above  the  eyes.”  This  kind  is  obferved  by  Fabricius 
to  be  moft  refplendent  in  fhpwery  weather. 

Cohrusca.  Dull  black;  fhield  with  a rofy  crefcent  each 
fide.  Linn. 

Inhabits  North  America.  Fabricius  fpeaks  of  a variety’ 
twice  the  ordinary’  fize. 

Obhcuka.  Black  ; fliield  with  a rufous  fpot  each  fide. 
Fabr. 

Defcribed  from  a fpecimen  in  the  Bankfian  cabinet,  a na- 
tive of  Terra  del  Fuego.  The  fliield  is  entire,  and  deprefled 
at  the  iides  ; wing-cafes  brown  and  without  fpots  ; abdomen 
and  legs  black. 

Laticornis.  Ovate,  black  ; fliield  with  rufous  margin  ; 
antennne  compreffed.  Fabr.,  Olivier,  &c. 

A fpecies  of  moderate  fize  ; the  fliield  rounded  ; wing- 
cafes  fomewhat  ftriated  ; abdomen  with  two  or  three  white 
pellucid  dots  on  the  left  fegment. 

Pyralis.  Shield  rufous  ; in  the  middle  black  ; wing- 
cafes  black,  the  edges  with- the  abdomen  white.  Linn. 

Native  of  South  America. 

Cincta.  Fufcous';  thorax,  edge  of  the  wing-cafes,  and 
tip  of  the  abdomen  fulvous.  Olivier. 

Native  of  Pulicandor.  The  head  brown  ; abdomen  black, 
the  laft  fegment  but  one  fulvous ; legs  black  ; and  thighs 
fulvous. 

From  the  Bankfian  cabinet. 

Makginata.  Oblong,  black  ; margin  round  the  tho- 
rax, wing-cafes,  fcutol,  and  pollerior  part  of  the  abdomen 
yellow.  Linn. 

Native  of  America ; the  antennx  fufcous,  with  the  bafe 
yellow  ; the  legs  variegated. 

Pectinata.  Black  ; outer  bafe  of  the  fides  of  the 
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#iicldf”and  apex  of  the  abdomen  and  wing-Cafes,  white  ; an- 
tennx  pe&inated.  Fabr. 

An  American  fpecies.  The  antennx  nearly  as  long  as  the 
body. 

Flabellicornis.  Black  ; fhicld  before  the  margin, 
with  marginal  line  at  the  bafe  of  the  wing-cafes  and  tip  of 
the  abdomen,  white.  Olivier. 

Native  of  the  Brazils  ; the  antennx  very  large,  and  fan- 
fhaped  ; wing-cafes  flightly  firiated. 

H ESPERA.  Ovate  ; wing-cafes  brown,  with  a triangular 
marginal  yellow  fpot.  Olivier. 

Inhabits  America. 

Ignita.  Ovate  ; wing-cafes  brown,  with  an  ovate  mar- 
ginal yellow  fpot.  Linn. 

Native  of  South  America. 

Lltidy.  Oblong;  wing-cafes  brown,  the  outer  margin 
pale  yellow  ; abdomen  yellow.  Linn. 

Inhabits  South  America,  and  refembles  the  common 
glow-worm. 

Nxtidula.  Oblong,  fufeous  ; thorax  yellowifh,  with  a 
black  fpot  in  the  middle  ; apex  of  the  abdomen  with  two 
yellow  fpots. 

An  African  fpecies. 

Phosphokea.  Oblong,  fub-teftaceous  ; abdomen  black, 
behind  line  yellow.  Degeer,  &c. 

Native  of  America. 

Japonica.  Yellow;  laft  fegment  but  two  of  the  abdo- 
men black.  Thunb.  Nov.  Sp. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  Japan,  and,  according  to  Thunberg, 
flies  about  in  the  evening  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  and  emits  a vivid  phofphoric  vapour  from  two  veficles 
at  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  antennx,  eyes,  wings,  and  laft 
fegments  of  the  tail,  except  the  two  at  the  apex,  black. 

Atra.  Deep  black  ; margin  of  the  thorax  rufous. 
Fabr.  Lampyris  alra , Olivier. 

A North  American  fpecies.  The  antennae  ferrated. 

Capensis.  Livid  ; thorax  yellowifh  ; pofterior  part  of 
the  abdomen  fine  yellow'.  Olivier. 

Antennx  fufeous ; fcutel  yellowifh. 

Australis.  Yellowifh  ; head  and  wing-cafes  brown  ; 
tip  of  the  abdomen  clear  w hite.  Fabr. 

Refembles  the  following  fpecies ; the  thorax  and  fcutel 
ferruginous ; ends  of  the  legs  black,  the  reft  yellow.  In- 
habits New  Holland. 

Italic  A.  Black  ; thorax  tranfverfe,  and  wuth  the  legs 
rufous  ; abdomen  clear  white  at  the  tip.  Linn. 

Inhabits  among  trees  in  Italy  ; the  antennx  are  black  ; 
thorax  without  lpots. 

Vittata.  Rufous;  wing-cafes  black,  with  a yellow 
margin,  and  abbreviated  fillet  in  the  middle.  Olivier. 

Found  in  Guadaloupe. 

Mauritania.  Wing-cafes  livid  ; body  yellow.  Linn. 

Native  of  Africa. 

HemIPTERA.  Black  ; wing-cafes  very  fhort.  GeofFr. 

A fmall  fpecies  found  in  France  ; the  antennx  are  com- 
prefled ; fhield  rounded,  entire,  black,  and  without  fpots  ; 
wing-cales  ovate,  very  fhort,  and  black  ; abdomen  flat,  and 
■with  the  legs  black. 

Pusilla.  Deep  black  ; tip  of  the  antennx,  with  the 
wing-cafes,  fanguineous.  Marfh.  Ent.  Brit.  Lampyr'u  ni- 
gro-rubra.  Dc  Geer. 

This  appertains  to  the  Iycus  genus  of  Fabricius,  in  which 
it  occurs  under  the  fpc-cifie  name  minutus  ; it  is  alfo  pyro- 
chroa  minuta  of  that  author's  Mantilla.  The  lpecies  is  two 
lines  and  a half  in  length. 

LAMSPRINGE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Weftphalia, 
in  the  bifhopric  of  Hildefheim,  at  the  fource  of  a fmall  river 
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called  Lame,  which  foon  after  runs  into  the  Inner-fee ; 14 
miles  S.  of  Hildefheim. 

LAMUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fmall  river  of  Greece, 
in  Boeotia,  which  had  its  fource  on  the  fummit  of  mount 
Helicon.  Paufanias. — Alfo,  a town  and  river  of  Afia,  in 
Cilicia.  Ptolemy  places  the  mouth  of  the  river  between 
Sebafte  and  Pompeiopolis,  and  the  town  in  a canton,  which 
takes  from  it  the  name  of  Lamotide.  This  town  was  epif- 
copal,  and  is  placed  by  Leon-le-Sage  and  Hierocles  in  Ifau- 
ria,  under  the  metropolis  of  Seleucia. 

LAMUZO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  Aladulia,  on  a river  of  the  fame  name  ; 24  miles  W.  of 
Tarfus. 

LAMY,  Bernard,  in  Biography,  who  flourifhed  in  the 
feventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  was  of  noble  defeent, 
and  born  at  Mans  in  the  year  1640  ; having  been 'carefully 
initiated  in  the  elementary  parts  of  learning,  he  entered  among 
the  religious  of  the  congregation  of  the  oratory  at  Paris  ; 
from  thence  he  went  to  Saumur  to  ftudy  philofophy.  From 
1661  to  1667,  he  was  employed  in  giving  inftru&ions  in  the 
dailies  and  the  belles  lettres,  and  in  the  latter  of  tiiefe  years 
he  was  ordained  prieft.  He  now  taught  philofophy  at  Sau- 
mur and  at  Angers,  till  the  year  1676,  and  while  inftru&ing 
others,  he  applied  himfelf  with  the  utmoft  jntenfenefs  to  the 
ftudy  of  every  branch  of  literature  and  fcience,  and  made 
a very  confiderable  proficiency.  He  was  now  directed  by 
his  fuperiors  to  go  to  Grenoble,  where  cardinal  le  Camus 
had  eftablifhed  afeminary,  for  the  education  of  ecclefiallics, 
in  which  Lamy  was  appointed  profeffor  of  div inityi  In 
every  duty  in  which  this  excellent  prieft  engaged,  he  was  in- 
defatigable ; and  as  an  author  he  publifhed  a great  many 
valuable  works ; of  thefe  the  moll  valuable,  and  which  en- 
gaged his  attention  for  thirty  years,  was  entitled  “ De  Ta- 
bernaculo  Foederis  de  Sandla  Civitate  Jerufalem,  etdeTem- 
plo  ejus,  Lib.  feptem,”  illuftrated  with  many  plates.  This 
work,  which  was  replete  with  valuable  information  and  very 
curious  difeuffion,  was  not  publifhed  till  the  year  1720,  five 
years  after  the  author’s  deceafe.  The  death  of  father  Lamy 
was  occafioned  by  the  burlling  of  a blood-veffel,  though  he 
had  been  in  a declining  ftate  forrie  years  previoufly  to  that 
accident.  He  was  much  efteemed  for  the  modefty  of  his 
manners;  for  his  unaffe&ed  piety  and  deep  learning.  Among 
the  numerous  works  which  he  left  as  memorials  of  his  in- 
duftry,  may  be  mentioned  his  “ Reflections  on  the  Art  of 
Poetry;”  “A  Treatife  on  the  Equilibrium  of  Solids  and 
Fluids;”  “A  Treatife  on  Magnitude  in  general,  compre- 
hending Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Analyfis  ;”  “ Dialogues 
on  the  Sciences  and  the  bell  Manner  of  ftudy ing  them  ;” 
“ Elements  of  Geometry  ;”  and  “ A Treatife  on  Perfpec- 
tive.” 

Lamy,  Francis,  a French  Benedicline  monk,  born  at 
Montyreau,  in  the  diocefe  of  Chartres,  in  the  year  1636, 
was  intended  for  the  military  profeffion,  which,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  he  exchanged  for  the  ecclefialtical.  He  made 
a rapid  progrefs  in  the  feveral  departments  of  literature,  and 
his  writings  fhew  that  he  was  deeply  fkilled  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart.  He  died  in  the  year  17  n,  at  the  age 
of  feventy-five.  His  biographers  have  highly  praifed  him 
for  the  benevolence  which  he  manifelled  on  all  occafions,  and 
likewife  for  his  candour,  amiablenefs,  and  extraordinary 
piety.  One  of  his  moil  popular  pieces  was,  “ A Treatife 
on  Self-knowledge,”  in  fix  volumes,  which  pafied  through 
feveral  editions.  Many  of  his  other  works  were  highly 
efleeined  as  good  defences  of  natural"  and  revealed  religion  ; 
fuch  were  his  treatife  “ On  the  evident  Truth  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  Religion  ;”  “ The  New  Atheifm  overthrown,”  in  an 
fwer  to  Spinoza  ; “ The  Unbeliever  conducted  to  Religion 
by  Reafon.”  Lamy  wrote  on  natural  as  well  as  theological 
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fubjefts;  fucli  is  bis  work  entitled  “ Phyfical  Conjedlures  on 
the  Effects  of  Thunder,  and  on  other  Subje&s  in  Natural 
Philofophy.”  His  ftyle,  though  not  wholly  free  from 
faults,  is  laid  to  be  more  correct  and  polifhcd  than  that  of 
any  writer  in  the  French  language  of  that  clafs  to  which  he 
belonged. 

LAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Oberland  ; 
14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Joldau. — Alfo,  a city  of  China,  of  the 
fecond  rank,  in  the  province  of  Pc-tcheli,  on  the  river 
I, an  ; 1 13  miles  E.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  390  48'.  E.  long, 
ii  8°  24'. — Alfo,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Chen-fi,  on  the  Hoang.  It  is  fituated  near  the  great  wall, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  ports  on  the  weflcrn 
coaft,  and  it  is  therefore  claffed  among  the  mod  important 
cities  of  the  empire,  and  has  been  made  the  capital  of  the 
weftern  part  of  the  province,  and  the  feat  of  government. 
The  trade  of  this  city  confifts  only  in  lkins,  which  are 
brought  from  Tartary,  and  different  kinds  of  woollen  fluffs. 
A coarfe  kind  of  ituff  is  made  hereof  cow’s  hair,  which  is 
ufed  by  the  inhabitants  for  making  great  coats  to  defend 
themfelves  from  the  fnovv.  N.  lat.  36  6'.  E.  long.  103° 
29'. — Alfo,  a river  of  China,  in  Pe-tcheli,  which  runs  into 
the  gulf  of  Leao-tong,  N.  lat.  205  1 S'*  E.  long.  118  36'. 

LANAI  Petra.  See  PetiA. 

LANAGLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Fortaventura,  fituated  on  the  E.  coaft. 

LANA  RIA,  in  Botany,  fo  called  from  Jana,  wool,  on 
account  of  the  woollinefs  of  the  flower. — Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
ed.  1.  v.  1.  462.  v.  3.  510.  ed.  2.  v.  2.  2S9.  Schreb.  799. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  jSi.  (Argolalia;  .Tuff.  60.  La- 
marck. Illuftr.  t.  34.) — Clafs  and  orde>-,  Hexandna  Mono- 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Enfata,  I. inn.  Jridibus  ajjine,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  fuperior,  of  one  petal,  fome- 
what  bell-fhaped,  clothed  externally  with  feathery  wool ; 
tube  fliort ; limb  in  fix  deep,  linear-lanceolate,  flightly 
fpreading,  equal  fegments,  coloured  within.  Siam.  Fila- 
ments fix,  thread-fhaped,  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  inferted 
into  the  bafe  of  its  fegments  ; anthers  ovate,  fomewhat  in- 
cumbent. Fiji.  Germen  inferior,  turbinate,  externally 
woully  ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  erect,  the  length  of  the  fta- 
mens ; lligma  three-cleft.  Peru.  Capfule  ovate,  of  three 
cells.  Seeds  two  or  three  in  each  cell. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  fuperior,  externally  woolly,  longer 
than  the  filaments  ; its  limb  in  fix  deep  fpreading  fegments. 
Capfule  of  three  cells. 

1.  Ij.  plumo/a.  Woolly  Cape  Hyacinth.— ( Hyacinthus 
lanatus ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  455.) — Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  it  was  fent  to  Kew  in  1787,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Maffon,  and  is  kept  there  in  the  green-houfe,  but  has 
not  yet  flowered.  Its  habit  is  that  of  a Dilatris  ; fee  that 
article.  Root  fibrous,  perennial.  Stem  erect,  angular,  hairy, 
mod  leafy  in  the  lower  part,  terminating  in  a denfe  coryin- 
bofe  tuft  of  numerous  Jloivers.  The  leaves  are  linear,  keeled 
and  channelled,  fmooth.  The  whole  inflorefcence  is  denfely 
clothed  with  white  feathery  hairs. 

Lanaria  has  formerly  been  applied  as  a name  to  feveral 
plants,  either  on  account  of  their  woollinefs,  as  the  larger 
kinds  of  Verbafcum  ; or  of  their  life  in  dyeing,  or  dreffing, 
wool,  or  woollen  cloths.  Of  the  former  defeription  is  the 
Dyer’s-weed,  Refeda  Luteola ; of  the  latter  the  Teafel, 
Dipfacus  fullonum.  Perhaps  Saponaria  ojficinalis,  Soapwort, 
was  called  lanaria  radix  from  its  fcouring  quality. 

LANARIUS,  in  sfneient  Geography,  a river  of  Sicily, 
placed  by  Antonine  in  his  Itinerary  on  the  route  between 
Agrigentum  and  Lilybasa,  between  Ad  aquas  and  Mazara. 

Lanarius,  in  Ornithology.  See  Falco. 

LANARK,  in  Geography,  a royal  borough,  and  the 
county-town  of  Lanarklhire,  in  Scotland,  is  fituated  about 
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30  miles  to  the  'f  \ of  Edinburgh,  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Clyde.  It  in  a place  of  great  antiquity,  having  received 
its  original  charter  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Alexander  I. 
The  government  is  veiled  in  a provoft,  two  bailiffs,  a dean 
of  guild,  thirteen  merchant-counfellurs,  and  feven  deacons 
of  trades.  The  town  confifts  of  one  principal  llreet,  which 
defeends  towards  the  Clyde,  and  five  inferior  ones  branching 
off  from  it,  befides  lanes  and  clofes.  Many  new  buildings 
have  been  added  within  thefe  few  years.  The  ftreets  are  in 
general  well  paved  with  whinftone,  and  exhibit,  efpecially 
near  the  centre  of  the  town,  a confiderable  degree  of  neatnefs. 
In  early  times  Lanark  appears  to  have  been  a place  of  fome 
note.  The  eminence  called  Caftle-hill,  which  lies  between  the 
town  and  the  river,  was  the  feite  of  a callle,  width,  according 
to  tradition,  was  built  by  king  David  I.  and  was  for  feveral 
centuries  the  refidence  of  the  Scottifh  monarchs.  The 
charter  of  the  town  of  Ayr,  granted  by  William  the  Lyon, 
is  dated  from  this  place,  and  many  fpots  in  the  neighbour- 
hood arc  diftinguifhed  by  names  of  roval  origin.  The  firfl 
affembly  or  parliament  mentioned  in  the  hiftory  of  Scotland 
was  convened  in  this  town  by  Kenneth  II.  in  the  year  978. 
It  is  alfo  rendered  remarkable  as  the  feene  of  the  firfl  great 
military  exploit  of  the  celebrated  fir  William  Wallace,  that 
patriot  having  here  commenced  his  glorious  but  unfortunate 
career  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  William  de  Hefelrig,  or 
Hefliope,  the  Englifh  fheriff  of  Lanarkfhire.  It  is  laid  that 
this  town  was  formerly  fortified,  but  no  traces  of  fuch  works 
can  now  be  difeovered.  'The  riling  ground,  named  Caftle- 
hill,  however,  bears  fome  refenrblance  to  an  artificial  mount, 
and  may  probably  have  been  fortified  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, as  a fine  filver  coin  of  Fauftina  was  found  on  it  feveral 
years  ago.  The  old  parifh  church  lies  in  ruins  about  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  town,  and  retains  confi- 
derable marks  of  former  elegance.  The  hofpital  of  St. 
Leonard’s,  w’fiich  flood  to  the  eaftward  of  the  town,  was 
founded  by  king  Robert  I.  Upon  digging  up  its  ruins  fome 
time  fince,  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  plough,  an  urn, 
together  with  a variety  of  carved  {tones  and  other  curiofities, 
were  difeovered  under  them.  The  fame  monarch  was  alfo 
the  founder  of  a monaftery  of  Francifcan,  or  Grey  friars, 
fituated  to  the  weft  of  the  prefent  church,  where  a general 
chapter  of  all  the  Grey  friars  in  the  kingdom  was  held  on 
the  nth  July,  1400.  This  town  unites  with  Linlithgow, 
Selkirk,  and  Peebles  in  fending  one  member  to  parliament. 
The  population  of  the  town  and  parifh,  as  afeertained  in  the 
parliamentary  cenfus  of  1 8co,  was  4692  perfons,  who  occupied 
643  houfes.  Sinclair’s  Statiftical  Account  of  Scotland. 

Lanark,  Neiv,  is  delcribed  in  the  courfe  of  the  following 
article. 

LANARKSHIRE,  an  inland  county  in  the  fouth  of 
Scotland,  is  frequently  denominated  Clydefdale,  from  the 
river  Clyde,  which  flows  through  it  longitudinally  in  a wind- 
ing courfe  of  more  than  fixty  miles.  The  fituation  of  this 
county  is  between  55  221  and  55  58'  north  latitude,  and 
between  3^  13'  and  4 19'  weft  longitude.  It  is  bounded 
by  Dumfries-fhire  on  -the  fouth,  by  the  {hires  of  Ayr  and 
Renfrew  on  the  weft,  by  the  counties  of  Dun. barton  and 
Stirling  on  the  north,  and  by  thofe  of  Linlithgow,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Peebles  on  the  eaft.  Its  length  from  north  to  fouth 
is  about  forty-feven  miles,  and  its  breadth  ncarl)  thirty-two. 
The  parilhes  it  contains  arc  forty-eight  in  number,  inhabited, 
according  to  the  parliamentary  returns  in  1800,  by  a popu- 
lation of  150,690  perfons.  The  furface  contents  are  927 
fquare  miles,  or  593,280  ftatute  acres.  Lanarkfhire  an- 
ciently formed  a great  portion  of  one  of  the  principalities 
into  which  Scotland  was  divided  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 
invafion.  The  name  given  to  this  kingdom  was  Strathclyde, 
which  comprehended,  befides  the  couiXy  of  Lanark,  thofe 
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of  Stirling,  Dumbarton,  and  Renfrew.  This  (hire  is  divided 
into  three  diilricts,  or  wards,  formerly  known  by  the  appel- 
lations of  Clydefdale,  Douglafdale,  and  Avondale,  but  thefe 
are  now  more  frequently  termed  the  upper,  middle,  and 
lower  wards.  Each  of  thefe  diltridls  is  fubjedt  to  the  parti- 
cular jurifdidlron  of  a fubllitute  appointed  by  the  Iheriff-de- 
putc  of  the  county. 

With  refpedt  to  the  foil  and  appearance  of  this  county, 
the  upper  parts  of  it,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Clyde, 
are  fo  hilly  and  rnoorifh,  as  fcarcely  to  be  fufceptible  of  any 
improvement  from  agriculture.  The  elevation  of  the  hills 
is  in  general  very  great  ; fome  of  them  rife  to  the  height  of 
600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  Notwithftanding  this, 
they  exhibit  but  little  grandeur,  the  perception  of  their  lize 
and  altitude  being  much  modiiied  by  the  clofenefs  with  which 
they  are  crowded  together.  The  chief  part  of  the  arable 
lands  in  the  upper  dillridt,  lies  in  the  parifhes  adjoining  to 
the  hill  of  Tintoe,  round  which  the  Clyde  flows  with  a How 
and  gentle  current,  walhing,  in  its  courfe  to  Lanark,  twelve 
miles  of  the  finelt  meadow-fields  in  Scotland  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Biggar,  one  of  the  towns  in  this  diftridl,  the 
foil  is  uncommonly  rich  and  fertile.  This  fertility  is  in 
many  places  principally  owing  to  the  inundations  of  the 
Clyde,  which  are  likewife  often  the  fource  of  irreparable  da- 
mage, by  carrying  off,  not  only  the  crops,  but  even  the 
very  foil  it  had  formerly  enriched.  Proceeding  down  the  river, 
the  foil  is  found  to  be  dry,  light,  and  friable,  but  lefs  pro- 
ductive than  in  the  vicinity  of  Tintoe.  Carlicke  parifh  is  of 
a clayey  foil,  blit  excellent  in  quality.  This  parifh,  and  in- 
deed all  the  parifhes  fituated  along  the  river,  are  particularly 
diltinguifhed  for  the  richnefs  and  variety  of  their  feenery. 
Within  this  diftridl  are  the  falls  of  the  Clyde,  celebrated  both 
by  the  poet  and  the  painter.  Above,  as  well  as  below  thefe 
falls,  the  banks  of  the  river  are  adorned  with  numerous 
country  feats,  and  villages  filled  with  induftrious  inhabitants. 

The  middle  ward,  or  dillridt  of  this  county,  is  not  nearly 
fo  elevated  as  that  above  mentioned.  When  viewed  from 
any  conliderable  height,  indeed,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
level  counLry,  though  in  fadt  it  is  much  diverlified  with  hill 
and  dale,  the  former  being  much  lefs  abundant  than  the  latter. 
The  foil  of  this  ward  is  in  general  of  a clayey  texture,  and 
within  lix  miles  of  the  river  extremely  fertile.  The  feenery 
here  is  no  lefs  beautiful  than  that  of  the  upper  ward,  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde  being  covered  with  hamlets,  orchards, 
and  plantations  of  various  kinds:  beyond  the  range  of  lix 
ipiles,  however,  the  country  is  of  a very  different  deferip- 
tion.  It  is  fuppofed  that  there  are  not  lefs  than  40,000 
acres  of  mofs-land  within  this  dillridt,  and  fuch  fpots  as  are 
free  from  that  covering,  difplay  a foft  clayey  foil,  formed 
from  a fort  of  hard  clay,  lainellated  in  a horizontal  diredlion, 
which  is  called  by  the  farmers  till , and  is  known  to  mineralu- 
gills  by  the  name  of  fchiflus. 

The  lower  ward  is  extremely  limited  in  extent,  but  may  rank 
as  the  molt  important  of  the  three,  on  account  of  its  containing 
the  city  of  Glafgow,  which  is  juftly  denominated  the  Man- 
chcller  of  Scotland,  and  is  perhaps  fcarcely  inferior  to 
Liverpool  in  point  of  commercial  importance.  The  lands 
in  this  diftridl  are  naturally  barren  and  unproductive,  but  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Glafgow,  the  overflowings  of  a very 
profperous  commerce  have  added  greatly  both  to  its  feenery 
and  fertility.  See  Glasgow. 

The  chief  towns  in  Lanarklhire  are  Glafgow,  Lanark, 
Rutherglen,  Hamilton,  Douglas,  Biggar,  and  Carnvvarth. 
Of  thefe  the  three  firll  are  royal  boroughs,  and  will  be  found 
deferibed  under  their  refpedlive  names.  Many  confiderable 
villages  are  likewife  fcattered  throughout  the  county.  The 
mof;  worthy  of  notice  among  thefe  are  thofc  of  Leadliills  and 


Wilfon-town,  which  are  indebted  for  their  profperity  to  the 
mineral  productions  of  the  county.  New  Lanark , which 
owes  its  origin  to  the  cotton  works  eltabhlhed  there  by  David 
Dale,  efq  of  Glafgow,  is  alfo  a thriving  and  populous 
place.  Thefe  works  were  firll  eredled  in  the  year  1 78  and 
are  perhaps  the  molt  extenfive  of  their  kind  in  Scotland.  They 
afford  employment  to  upwards  of  1500  perfons,  many  of 
whom  are  children.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  them  morals 
and  education.  The  lituation  of  the  mills  is  extremely  An- 
gular and  romantic,  being  nearly  furrounded  by  high 
grounds  of  very  lleep  afeent.  They  were  built  on  this 
fpot  chiefly  on  account  of  the  great  command  of  water 
that  could  be  obtained.  For  this  purpofe  a fubterraneous 
aquedudl  has  been  cut  through  the  (olid  rocks,  for  the  fpace 
of  feveral  hundred  yards.  Both  the  works  and  the  feenery 
around  are  objects  of  peculiar  interell  and  curiofity.  One 
of  the  mills  contains  no  lefs  than  6080  fpindles. 

Befides  the  Clyde,  already  fo  often  mentioned,  there  is 
a number  of  other  flreams  in  this  county,  al!  of  which,  how- 
ever, difeharge  themfelves  into  that  river.  The  chief  of 
thofe  on  the  northern  fide  are,  the  Elwin,  Glengonan,  the 
Little-Clyde,  the  waters  of  Duneaten  and  Coutten,  and 
the  two  Calders.  None  of  them  are  remarkable,  except  that 
the  two  latter  are  well  (haded  with  wood,  and  adorned  with 
a number  of  neat  villas.  The  llreams  on  the  fouthern  fide 
of  the  river  are  rather  more  deferving  of  attention.  The 
Moufs-water  is  particularly  remarkable  for  that  part  of  its 
banks  called  Cartlane-Craigs.  Thefe  form  a curious  and 
romantic  den,  or  dell,  fomewhat  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length.  The  rocks  on  either  fide  rile  to  the  height 
of  four  hundred  feet,  exhibiting  a terrific  and  rugged  ap- 
pearance in  one  fpot,  while,  in  another,  the  eye  is  relieved 
by  a pendent  covering  of  coppice  wood.  At  the  bottom 
runs  the  river  Moufs,  fo  cloiely  confined  as  fcarcely  to  al-  ' 
low  room  for  the  lonely  traveller  to  traverfe  the  den.  At  all 
the  win  dings  of  this  river  the  feenery  varies,  and  whenever  a 
rock  is  found  to  projedl  on  one  bank,  a correfponding  re- 
cefs  may  be  feen  on  the  other.  One  of  thefe  caverns  is  Hill 
called  “ Wallace’s  Cave,”  from  a tradition  of  its  having  been 
for  fome  time  the  place  of  that  hero's  concealment.  Lo- 
gan-vvater,  which  rifes  in  the  mountain  feparating  the  parilh  of 
Lefmahago,  from  that  of  Muirkirk  in  Ayi  (hire,  is  a beautiful 
palloral  river.  The  Avon,  which  likewife  takes  its  rife  on 
the  confines  of  Ayrfhire,  after  being  joined  by  feveral  minor 
flreams,  empties  itfelf  into  the  Clyde  near  the  town  of  Ha- 
milton. In  its  courfe  it  paffes  through  the  mclofures  of 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  where  its  bold  and  lofty  banks, 
covered  with  a variety  of  fhrubs  and  trees,  afford  many  ex- 
tremely fine  and  pifturefque  view’s. 

No  county  in  Great  Britain  is  more  intercfling  to  the  geo- 
logilt,  or  abounds  with  a greater  variety  of  mineral  produc- 
tions., than  Lanarklhire.  The  furface  of  the  upper  divilion 
of  the  county  generally  relts  upon  whinflone,  Handing  in 
perpendicular  columns.  The  middie  and  low-er  diilridls,  for 
the  molt  part,  exhibit  fome  kind  of  freeftone  for  their  bafe, 
but  are  interlecled,  at  different  points,  by  ridges  of  whinflone 
running  off  from  the  rocky  mountains,  doYvnwards,  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  county.  Under  the  ftrata  of 
freeftone  immenfe  ftrata,  or  beds  of  coal,  are  difeovered, 
extending  over  all  the  plain  country,  and  branching  out, 
more  or  lefs,  along  the  courfe  of  the  principal  w aters.  The 
feams  of  this  ufeful  mineral  are  not  entirely  of  one  kind. 
Where  the  whole  ftrata  remain  untouched,  a variety  of  thin 
and  lefs  valuable  feams,  or  ftrata,  prefent  themfelves  in  dig- 
ging down  to  what  is  commonly  called  the  upper  coal,  be- 
caufe  it  is  the  firll  that  is  found  to  be  w’orth  mining  for  to 
any  extent.  This  ftratum  is  compofed.  of  the  rough  coal , 
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except  a fmall  portion  in  the  middle  of  it,  which  is  of  the 
kind  called  fplint.  After  this,  comes  the  ell  coal , which  is 
much  eiteemed  for  the  blackfmith’s  forge.  At  from  ten  to 
feventeen,  feet  beneath  this  ftratum,  the  Team  called  the  main 
coal  is  found.  It  is  fo  named  becaufe  it  poffelfes  all  the 
good  qualities  of  the  other  Hrata,  and  is  preferred,  by  con- 
lumers  in  general,  to  every  other  fpecies  of  this  mineral. 
Below  the  main  coal  are  tour  more  feams.  The  higheft  of 
thefe  is  compofed  of  the  humph  coal,  the  fecond  of  the  hard 
coal,  the  third  of  the  foft  coal,  and  the  fourth  and  lait  feam 
of  the  lean  or Jour-milt:  coal.  Beneath  all  are  found  feveral  ltrata 
of  excellent  limcltone,  probably  as  extenlive  and  inexhauH- 
ible  as  the  valuable  mineral  which  covers  it.  Independently 
of  thefe  ltrata  of  coal  in  the  plain,  there  are  others  in  the 
higher  grounds,  but  of  a difiimilar  nature  and  arrangement. 
The  hills  in  the  parilh  of  Shotts,  like  the  trails  of  the  fame 
elevation  in  the  upper  ward,  are  found  to  confiit  of  an  enor- 
mous bed  of  whinltone,  but  in  defeending  along  their  iides, 
the  freeitone  rock  (hows  itfelf  lying  in  a horizontal  pofition 
beneath  the  whinltone.  Below  the  free-coal,  ironltone  and 
limeitone  are  difeovered  in  fuch  valt  profulion,  as  feemingly 
to  defy  the  utmoit  efforts  of  hitman  induitry  to  exhault  them. 
Near  the  Douglas  river  ali'q,  extenlive  collieries,  fimilar  in 
quality  to  thofe  of  Shotts,  are  wrought,  which  fupply  the 
higher  didridts  of  this  county  and  Tweedale,  where  no  coal 
has  yet  been  difeovered.  To  the  valt  fupplies  of  this  valua- 
ble mineral,  and  its  confequent  cheapnefs,  the  manufacturing 
profperity  of  the  welt  of  Scotland  is  to  be  principally  at- 
tributed, as,  without  abundance  of  fuel,  fcarcely  any  manu- 
facture can  be  carried  on. 

Lead  and  Iron. — Another  great  fource  of  induitry  and 
opulence  bellowed  on  this  county  by  nature,  is  derived  from 
its  mines  of  lead  and  iron.  The  former  of  thefe  metals  is 
chiefly  wrought  at ‘Lead-hills,  a range  of  mountains  in  the 
uppermoft  part  of  the  county,  immediately  adjoining  to 
Nithfdale.  Thefe  mines  belong  to  the  earl  of  Hopetoun, 
and  are  carried  on  by  two  feparate  companies.  The  number 
of  miners  employed  \ri  them  is  very  great.  They  work  only 
fix  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  fo  that  they  have  much 
leifure  time,  a great  portion  of  which  is  dedicated  to  read- 
ing. To  facilitate  this  worthy  employment  of  their  time, 
a library  was  eftablifhed  many  years  ago  by  an  overfeer 
named  M‘Sterling,  who  prevailed  on  the  workmen  to  fub- 
feribe  for  that  purpofe.  Since  that  event  the  miners  have 
been  remarkable  for  induitry  and  fobriety  of  manners,  the 
ufual  concomitants  of  a talte  for  literature  ; and  the  exam- 
ple has  been  followed  with Hinilar  effedts  at  the  neighbouring 
mines  of  Wanlockhead. 

The  iron  of  this  county  is  found  every  where  in  the  fame 
*radt  with  the  ltrata  of  coal.  In  many  places  it  is  imbedded 
between  the  different  feams  of  that  mineral,  and  is  ufually 
wrought  at  the  fame  time  with  it.  Iron  ore,  that  is,  the 
metal  in  its  richeft  ftate,  has  not  yet  been  difeovered  here 
in  any  great  quantity,  but  ironltone  exifts  in  great  profu- 
lion. It  is  found  either  in  the  form  of  beds  of  rock,  or 
in  collections  of  nodules  or  ironltone  balls,  as  they  are 
called  by  the  workmen,  of  various  lhapes,  lize,  and  quali- 
ties. Among  thefe  balls  is  the  curious  foflil  called  ludus 
h'elmontii,  feptuariunt,  or  waxen  veins.  It  is  of  a fpherical 
lhape,  more  or  lets  oblate  or  deprelfed.  Above  and  below 
them  are  alternate  ltrata  of  ironltone  and  fchiltus.  They 
lie  on  their  deprelfed  tides,  in  a regular  direction,  making  a 
fort  of  interrupted  Itratum,  one  Hone  being  feveral  inches 
and  fome  even  a foot  or  two  dillant  from  the  other.  The 
ironltone  of  which  they  are  compofed  is  of  excellent  qua- 
lity, yielding  fometimes  fifty^rr  cent,  of  iron. 

The  Antiquities  in  this  county  are  not  fo  numerous,  in  pro- 


portion to  its  extent,  as  in  fome  other  counties  of  Scotland. 

The  Roman  road,  which  formerly  crolfed  the  parilhes  of 
Lamington  and  Biggar,  and  defeended  along  the  fouth  bank 
of  the  Clyde,  is  now  only  viiible  in  a few  detached  fpots. 
Different  parts  of  the  upper  wards,  in  particular,  abound 
with  excavations  in  the  earth,  or  vaults  which  were  ufed  as 
llrong  holds  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  wlien  the  haughty 
chieftains  of  Clydeldale  and  Annanrjale  were  engaged  in 
mutual  hoflilities  and  depredations.  At  Cold-chapel  are  the 
remains  of  a Roman  ftation,  and  m the  fame  neighbour- 
hood is  a fpot  called  Wallace’s  Camp.  It  is  faid  that  a 
chair,  which  formerly  belonged  to  that  hero,  is  Hill  preferved 
at  Borrington. 

Near  Biggar  are  feveral  artilicial  mounds.  The  church  of 
that  town  is  one  of  the  moil  venerable  relics  of  monadic  archi- 
tecture in  Scotland.  Here  is  preferved  an  ancient  vale  or  urn, 
fuppofed  to  be  Roman,  which  was  ulually  appropriated  to 
facred  purpofes  by  the  Popilh  prielts.  Boghall  callle,  about 
a mile  from  this  church,  was  formerly  furrounded  by  a 
marlh,  and  acceflible  only  by  a cauleway  or  mound  of  earth. 

The  entrance  is  through  a large  and  magnificent  gate-way, 
which  leads  into  a fpacious  court  in  the  centre.  This  callle 
is  flanked  with  towers.  It  was  formerly  the  refidence  of  the 
Flemings,  earls  of  Wigton,  and  has  evidently  been  one  of 
the  molt  extenlive  and  fplendid  fortreffes  in  Scotland.  This 
neighbourhood  is  reprefented  in  the  popular  hitlories  of  fir 
William  Wallace,  as  having  been  the  feene  of  a languinary 
conflict  between  his  band  of  patriots  and  the  army  of  Ed- 
ward I. 

Cuthally  caftle,  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  Cowdaily 
callle,  the  feat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Somerville,  is  litu- 
ated  in  the  parifh  of  Carnwarth,  and  appears  to  have  been 
formerly  a place  of  great  ftrength.  At  the  foot  of  Tintoe 
is  an  artificial  mount,  and  near  it  a circle  of  large  Hones  fet  , 
up  perpendicularly.  On  an  adjacent  farm  is  a place  called 
Sheriffs’  flats,  where  it  is  fuppofed  the  (heriffs  anciently  held 
their  courts.  Tradition  reports,  that  a bullock’s  hide,  full 
of  gold,  is  buried  under  this  fpot.  Here  are  alfo  the  walls 
of  a caitle  which  belonged  to  the  family  of  Lindfay.  In 
Pittimair  parilh  are  the  veltiges  of  a large  encampment,  the 
figure  of  which  approaches  to  a circular  area.  A fmall 
fort  belonging  to  it  is  Hill  dillinCtly  viiible  at  a little  diltance 
from  the  walls.  Several  urns  have  been  lately  found  here 
inclofed  within  four  large  flag  Hones.  At  Douglas  are  the 
remains  of  a caHle  belonging  to  the  powerful  family  of  that 
name.  The  greater  part  of  this  building  was  unfortunately 
contumed  by  fire  about  filty  years  ago.  In  the  old  church 
of  St.  Bride’s,  in  Douglas,  are  a number  of  monuments  in 
honour  of  the  Douglafes.  The  parilh  of  Carfiairs,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Clyde,  contains  the  vefiiges  of  a Roman 
camp,  the  caufeway  leading  to  which  can  Hill  be  traced  for 
many  miles.  Pots  and  dilhes  of  different  kinds,  as  well  as 
various  inffruments  of  war  and  facrifice,  have  been  difeo- 
vered here.  A number  of  coins  have  alfo  been  dug  up, 
bearing  the  infeription  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Marcus 
Antoninus.  At  Cleghorn  is  another  Roman  camp,  fup- 
pofed by  general  Roy  to  have  been  the  work  of  Agricola. 
Belides  thefe  remains  of  antiquity  there  a-re  a number  of 
others  ; as  the  priory  of  Lcfmahago,  the  cailles  of  Cudzow 
and  Avondale,  &c.  but  the  limits  of  this  article  will  not  allow 
us  to  particularife  the  whole.  Many  of  them,  however,  will 
be  found  either  deferibed  or  noticed  in  our  acounts  of  the 
refpedtive  places.  Rothwell  callle,  in  this  diltridt,  is  one  of 
the  molt  magnificent  ruins  in  Scotland.  The  Hrudture  itfelf 
is  fuperb,  and  all  the  objedts  around  have  an  afpedl  of  gran- 
deur. The  whole  work  is  executed  with  fmooth  Hone  of 
a red  colour.  It  is  adorned  with  lofty  towers  at  both 
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ends,  and  lias  undoubtedly  been  a place  of  confidcrable 
flrength. 

The  principal  feat  in  Lanarkfhire  is  the  palace  of  Hamil- 
ton, belonging  to,  and  theoccafional  relidence  of,  theHamilton 
family.  It  is  a large  maflive  pile,  of  a dull  and  heavy  ap- 
pearance, fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  from 
which,  it  derived  its  name,  and  deferves  notice  chiefly  or.  ac- 
count of  the  beauty  of  its  fcenery,  and  the  valuable  collection 
of  paintings  it  contains. 

Lanark  (hire  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  horfes,  which 
are  reckoned  among  the  molt  powerful  in  the  world.  As 
containing  the  town  of  Glafgow,  it  mult  be  ranked  among 
the  fir  It  manufacturing  and  trading  counties  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. Forfyth’s  Beauties  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii. 

LANAWEN,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  fmallcr  Sooloo 
iflands,  in  the  Ealt  Indian  fea.  N.  lat.  6°  15'.  E.  long. 
122°  3'. 

LANCARIM  Spring,  the  name  of  a medicated  water 
of  Glamorganfliire.  It  lias  its  name  from  a village  near 
whicli  it  riles,  and  has  been  very  long  famous  in  the  place 
for  the  cure  of  the  king’s  evil.  The  body  of  water  is  about 
an  ell  broad,  and  runs  between  two  hills  covered  with  wood. 
About  twelve  yards  from  this  fpring  the  rill  falls  from  a 
rock  of  about  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  with  a confiderablc 
noife.  The  fpring  is  very  clear  and  rifes  out  of  a pure 
white  marie.  The  cures  that  have  been  performed  there 
are  proofs  of  a real  power  in  the  water ; but  there  is  fome 
queition,  whether  the  water,  or  its  motion  and  coldnefs, 
does  the  good  ; for  the  people,  who  come  for  relief,  always 
drink  of  the  fpring,  and  bathe  the  part  afterwards  in  the 
fall  below.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  the  lime-ilone 
rocks  communicate  a virtue  to  it,  by  which  it  cures  inter- 
nally ; but  it  has  been  often  found,  that  the  holding  a limb 
difordcred  with  the  evil,  in  the  (Irong  current  of  a mill 
tail,  has  cured  it ; and  there  is  the  fame  advantage  in  the 
fall  of  this  water.  Phil.  Tranf.  N 233,  or  Abr.  vol.  li. 
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LANCASHIRE,  ill  Geography,  a county  palatine  in 
the  northern  part  of  England,  furrounded  by  Cumber- 
land and  Weilmoreland  to  the  north,  by  Yorkfhire  to  the 
fall,  Chefhire  to  the  fouth,  and  the  Irifh  fea  to  the  weft. 
Its  area  comprifes  about  1,130,000  acres  of  land,  of  which 
above  330,000  are  in  a Hate  of  tillage,  450,000  in  pafturage, 
and  about  400,000  in  wood-lands,  moors,  &c.  According 
to  Mr.  Yates,  who  has  publifhed  an  Agricultural  Survey  of 
Lancafhire,  the  greateft  length,  from  north  to  fouth,  is  74 
rules,  by  about  44  in  breadth  : the  circumference  is  342 
aifies,  and  furfaee  1765  fquare  miles.  It  is  divided  into  the 
fcx  hundreds  of  Amoundernefs,  Blackburn,  Leyland,  Loni- 
dale,  Salford,  and  Weft-Derby  : and  contains  fix  boroughs, 
viz.  Clitheroe,  Lancafter,  Liverpool,  Newton,  Prefton,  and 
Wigan.;  2 1 market  towns,  viz.  Blackburn,  Bolton,  Burn- 
ley, Bury,  Cartmel,  Chorley,  Colne,  Dalton,  Ecclefton, 
Garllung,  Iiailingdon,  Hawfkfhead,  Hornby,  Kirkham, 
Manchefler,  Ormfkirk,  Poulton,  Prefcot,  Rochdale,  Ul- 
verfton,  Warrington  ; and  62  other  parifties.  The  whole 
contains,  according  to  tlie  return  to  parliament  in  the  year 
1800,  117,664  houfes,  and  672,731  inhabitants,  of  whom 
269,259  were  dated  to  be  employed  in  various  trades  and 
manufactures,  and  52,018  in  agriculture. 

In  the  ancient  hiltory  of  this  county,  we  find  that  it  was 
originally  inhabited  by  the  Setantii,  or  Segantii,  who  were 
fucceeded  by  the  Brigantes,  who  alfo  had  a very  extended 
tradl  of  country.  (See  Brigantes.)  The  Romans,  under 
Julius  Agricola,  appear  to  have  conquered  this  diftrict  in 
A.D.  79:  and  foon  afterwards,  according  to  Mr.  Whi- 
taker, that  general  eitabliflied  the  following  flations  within  the 


limits  of  this  county : “ Ad-Alaunum  and  Brenietonacae  in  the 
north  ; Portus-Silluntiorum  in  the  weft  ; Reregorium  and 
C-occium  about  the  centre  ; Colonea  in  the  eaft  ; and  Vera- 
tinum  and  Mancunium  in  the  fouth.”  The  precife  feites  of 
all  thefe  ftations  are  not  fatisfadlorily  afcertained  : nor  is  it  ge- 
nerally admitted,  byother  antiquaries,  that  there  were  fo  many 
permanent  ftations  in  the  county.  In  the  Itinerary  of  Antoni- 
nus only  three  are  fpecified  : viz.  Bremetonacea,  xxvii.  m.  p, 
from  Galacum  in  Weilmoreland  ; Coccium,  xx.  m.  p.  from 
the  former  ; and  Mancunium,  xvii.  m.  p.  from  the  latter.  To 
connect  thefe  towns  or  flations,  roads  or  military  way6 
were  formed,  and  thefe  were  difpofed  in  the  moil  diredt 
line  from  one  place  to  another,  and  conftrudled  in  the  mod 
fcientific  and  fkilful  manner.  Mancunium,  now  Manchefler, 
was  a ftation  of  large  extent  and  importance  ; and  from  it 
roads  branched  off  northward  to  Coccium,  (Ribchefter,) 
two  north-eaftward  into  Yorkfhire,  one  fouth-well ward  to 
Condate,  now  Middlewich  in  Chefhire,  and  a fifth  fouth* 
eaftward  to  Derventio,  Derby.  The  whole  of  this  county 
was  denominated  by  the  Romans,  Maxiina-CEefarienfis,  or 
Britannia-Superior.  The  Saxons  included  it  in  Northum- 
bria  ; and,  according  to  Mr.  Whitaker,  “ formed  it  into  a 
feparate  county  about  680,  and  foon  after  the  conquefl  of  it 
by  Egfrid.”  At  this  period,  the  Roman  Alauna  was  “ made 
the  metropolis  of  the  (hire,  and  lent  its  own  appellation  to 
the  county.”  Soon  afterwards  the  whole  was  divided  into 
hundreds,  tythings,  &c.  That  part  called  South  Lanca-- 
fhire  was  firft  divided  into  three  ; but  fubdivided  into  fix 
juft  before  the  Norman  conqueft  : thefe  are  called  Black- 
burn, Derby,  and  Salford;  Newton,  Warrington,  and 
Leyland. 

The  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  this  county  commences  witli- 
the  Anglo-Saxons : after  the  fee  of  York  was  eftablifhed,  • * 

the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  was  fpeedily  fubdivided  into 
feveral  diocefes,  and  the  whole  of  North  Lancafhire  was  con- 
nected with  the  fee  of  York.  But  foon  after  the  confoli- 
dation  of  the  feven  kingdoms  into  one,  the  fouth  of  Lan~ 
caftiire  was  fevered  from  the  diocefe  and  province  of  York, 
and  annexed  to  the  province  of  Canterbury  and  diocefe  of 
Lichfield  ; and  thus  continued  till  the  year  1541,  when  the 
two  parts  were  again  combined,  as  they  have  ever  flnee  con- 
tinued,  under  one  bifhop,  and  reunited  to  their  ancient  and 
original  fee  of  York.  At  the  firft  partition  of  the  bifhopric 
into  archdeaconries,  the  principal  towns  of  the  latter  would 
naturally  be  conllituted  the  capitals  of  them  : and  the  Roman 
colony  of  Cheiter  was  made  the  metropolis  over  the  fouth  of 
Lancafhire,  as  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  was  over  the 
north.  The  next  ecclefiaftical  divilion  of  the  county  wras 
into  rural  deaneries,  and  by  the  “Valor  Beneficiorum,”  w'hich 
was  taken  in  1 292  by  command  of  pope  Nicholas  IV.,  the 
whole  county  of  Lancafter,  exclufive  of  Furnefs,  which  then 
belonged  to  Wcflmoreland,  was  partitioned  into  thirty-fix  pa- 
rifhes  only.  By  the  fame  record  it  appears,  that  thefe  parifhes 
were  included  in  the  four  deaneries  of  Blackburn,  Leyland, 
Manchefler,  and  Warrington  ; all  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Chel-ler.  The  deanery  of  Amounderncfs  and  Furnefs  is 
in  the  Richmond  archdeaconry. 

The  landed  property,  which  the  king  pofieffes  in  this- 
county,  as  duke  of  Lancafter,  is  of  great  extent  ; but  the 
ievenues  arifing  therefrom  are  but  fmall.  The  principal  part 
of  this  property  confifts  in  what  are  generally  ftvlcd  the 
forells  of  Mvcrfcough,  Fulwood,  Blea'fdale,  Wyerfdale, 
and  Quern,  all  fituated  in  the  moll  northern  parts  of  the 
county.  In  thefe  his  majefty  is  intitled  to  the  eflrays  and 
the  game,  and  the  right  of  holding  courts,  &c.  ; and  mud 
be  confidered  as  lord  of  the  manor  of  all  the  forells.  The 
towufhip  of  Quernmore  is  fituated  in  the  hundred  of  Lonf- 
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dale,  and  contains  above  3000  aeres  of  inclofed  and  wade 
land.  W yerfdale,  which  is  fimilar  in  fituation,  contains  more 
than  20,000  ftatute  acres  ; the  greater  part  is  mountainous 
land,  not  worth  inclofing,  but  producing  abundance  of  game. 
Blearfdale  is  in  the  hundred  of  Amoundernefs,  and  contains 
nearly  4000  acres  of  inclofed  land,  and  about  the  fame  quan- 
tity not  inclofed.  Myerfcough  is  fituated  about  eight  miles 
from  Preiton  ; and  confills  of  nearly  2200  acres,  all  in- 
clofed ; of  which  about  1600,  belonging  to  the  king,  is 
called  Myerfcough  Park,  and  is  held  under  a leafe  by  Mr. 
Heatly.  The  ancient  fore  It  of  Fulwood  comprifed  a large 
quantity  of  land  which  is  now  inclofed  : the  uninclofed  parts 
are  about  908  acres.  Preilon  race-ground  is  a portion  of 
the  foreft.  Beiides  the  duchv  lands,  a few  large  proprietors 
hold  extenfive  eftates  in  this  county.  But  the  prevalence  of 
trade,  manufafcture,  and  commerce  has  tended  greatly  to  fub- 
divide  the  property,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  towns  efpeci- 
ally,  and  hence  Lancalhire  has  a greater  number  of  land- 
owners  than  any  other  county  in  England,  excepting  Mid- 
dlefex.  Camden  remarked,  that  Lancalhire  was  diilinguifhed 
for  the  number  of  ancient  families  whofe  names  were  the  fame 
as  their  manorial  eftates.  This  remark  Bill  applies,  though 
not  to  the  fame  extent,  as  many  old  family  maniions  are  now 
deferted.  Previous  to,  and  under  the  Norman  dynafty, 
this  county  was  diltinguifhed  as  an  honor,  and  was  of  the 
fuperior  clafs  of  feigniories,  on  which  inferior  lordfhips  and 
manors  depended,  by  the  performance  of  certain  cutloms 
and  ferviees  to  the  lords  who  held  them.  Landed  honors 
originally  belonged  to  kings  excluiively,  but  were  afterwards 
granted  in  fee  to  noblemen.  Thefe  kept  their  honor  courts 
“ every  year  at  leaft,  or  oftener  if  need  be  ; at  which  court 
all  the  freeholders  of  all  the  manors  that  ftand  united  to  the 
faid  honor,  dial l make  their  appearance,  which  fuitors  fhall 
not  fit,  but  ftand  bareheaded.”  That  the  honor  of  Lan- 
cafter  exifted  before  the  conqueft,  is  demonftrated  by  an 
agreement,  ftill  preferved,  between  king  Stephen  and  Henry 
duke  of  Normandy.  From  this  period  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  the  honor  was  held  by  feveral  great  perfons. 
That  monarch  conferred  it  on  his  fecond  fon  Edmond,  when 
it  became  an  earldom.  The  title  of  duke  of  Lancalter  was 
created  by  Edward  III.  in  favour  of  Henry  Plantagenet, 
whofe  daughter  and  heirefs,  Blanche,  married  John  of  Gaunt, 
fourth  fon  of  Edward  III.,  for  whom  the  privileges  and 
revenues  were  confiderably  increafed  : he,  being  created  duke 
of  Lancalter  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  obtained  a 
patent  for  advancing  this  county  to  the  dignity  of  the  pala- 
tinate. The  court  belonging  to  this  duchy  has  the  power 
of  deciding  every  caufe  relating  to  it : the  officers  are,  a 
chancellor,  attorney-general,  king's  ferjeant,  king’s  counfel, 
receiver-general,  clerk  of  the  council  and  register,  furveyor 
of  lands,  attorney  in  the  exchequer,  attorney  in  chancery, 
four  councilors,  See.  The  offices  of  the  duchy  court  are 
at  Somerfet  place,  London. 

The  foil  and  furface  of  Lancalhire  are  various  ; and  its 
features  in  fome  parts,  particularly  towards  the  north  and 
along  theeallern  border,  are  rtrongly  marked.  Here  the 
hills  are  bold  and  lofty,  and  the  vallies  narrow  and  irriguous. 
On  the  fea-coaft,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fouthern  fide 
of  the  county,  following  the  courfe  of  the  river  Merfey, 
the  land  is  low  and  flat.  In  the  dillridt  which  lies  between 
the  Ribble  and  the  Merfey,  the  greater  part  of  the  furface  is 
a fandy  loam,  well  adapted  to  the  produdion  of  almoft  every 
king  of  vegetable,  and  that  to  a degree  which  renders  it  im- 
poffible  to  ellimate  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived 
from  an  improved  cultivation.  The  fubftratum  is  generally 
the  red  rock,  or  clay  marie,  one  of  the  mod  defirable  foils 
t,hat  can  be  found.  Moor-lands  which  are  in  a (late  of  na- 


ture, and  produce  heath  and  other  wild' plants,  are  of  vari- 
ous qualities  ; and  are  much  more  extenfive  than  might  have 
been  expedled  in  a county  fo  populous,  where  laud  mult 
confequently  be  very  valuable. 

The  mineralogical  hiftory  of  this  county  has  never  been 
publicly  developed  ; and  though  the  internal  contents  are 
fingularly  rich,  the  varied  peculiarities  and  charadleriftics  of 
thefe  riches  have  not  been  made  known.  With  lingular  ad- 
vantages of  natural  and  artificial  navigation,  the  conlf, 
which  conllitute  its  molt  prolific  and  ufeful  produdion,  are 
cheaply  conveyed  to  the  various  manufadories  of  Manchelter, 
Bolton,  &c.  and  alfo  to  the  coall.  Coal  is  found  in  im- 
menfe  beds,  both  on  the  fouthern  part  and  towards  the 
middle  of  the  county,  but  chiefly  in  the  hundreds  of  Weft 
Derby  and  Salford,  and  in  part  of  Blackburn.  It  is  not 
obtained  much  farther  north  than  Chorley  and  Colne  ; but 
great  abundance  of  this  ufeful  foffil  is  again  procured  at 
Whitehaven,  and  about  Newcaflle-upon-Tyne.  At  Haigh, 
near  Wigan,  a fpecies  of  coal  is  produced,  fimilar  in  ap- 
pearance to  black  marble,  and  of  a very  bituminous  quality. 
It  is  called  Cannel  Coal , and  burns  with  a peculiar  clearnefs 
of  flame,  confunles  very  rapidly,  and  is  apt  to  fly  in  pieces 
iw  the  fire ; but  if  previoufly  immerfed  in  water,  it  is  faid  to 
lofe  this  property.  It  is  of  a dull  black  colour,  breaks  ealily 
in  all  directions  ; and  if  broken  tranfverfelv,  prefents  a fmooth 
conchoidal  furface.  Towards  the  north  and  north-eatl ern 
parts  of  the  county,  lime-flone  is  very  abundant.  It  is 
found  at  Halewood,  near  Liverpool,  at  various  depths,  but 
inconfiderable  in  quantity.  In  the  vicinity  of  Leigh,  and 
alfo  at  Ardwick,  near  Manchefter,  is  lime-llone  of  fuch  pe- 
culiar quality,  as  to  refill  the  power  of  water  : it  is  there- 
fore applied  to  the  conllrudlion  of  citterns,  and  to  making 
mortar  for  building  under  water.  Stone  of  various  deno- 
minations is  produced  in  this  county.  Upon  the  common, 
near  Lancaller,  is  a large  quarry  of  excellent  free-llone, 
which  bears  a fine  polifh,  and  of  which  that  town,  equalled 
by  few  in  the  kingdom  for  neatnefs,  is  wholly  built.  Flags 
and  grey  flutes  are  found  at  Holland,  near  Wigan.  The 
mountains,  called  Conillone  and  Telberthwaitc  fells,  near 
Hawkfhead,  afford  a large  quantity  of  blue  Hates,  of  which 
there  is  a conliderable  export : they  are  divided  into  three 
claffes,  called  London,  Country,  and  Tom  flate,  of  which 
the  lirft  is  elleemed  the  bell.  Scythe-Hones  are  obtained  at 
Rainford,  and  are  well  wrought  on  the  fpot.  Iron-ore  is 
found  in  abundance  between  Ulverflone  and  Dalton,  in  Low 
Furnefs.  In  the  north,  fome  copper  mines  have  been 
worked  ; but  they  have  not  been  produdlive.  At  Angle- 
fack,  near  Chorley,  is  a lead  mine  belonging  to  fir  Frank 
Standifh,  bart. : it  confills  of  feveral  veins,  which  interfedf 
the  flrata  of  the  diflridt  almoft  perpendicularly,  and  run  in 
various  directions.  The  matrix  of  thefe  veins  is  formed  of 
carbonat  and  fulphuret  of  barytes.  The  former,  which  is  a 
very  rare  mineral,  is  found  in  the  greateft  abundance  near 
the  furface  ; and  as  it  defeends,  it  becomes  progreffively 
contaminated  by  the  fulphuret,  which,  in  the  lowefl  llrata, 
feems  completely  to  ufurp  its  place.  The  exillence  of  car- 
bonat of  barytes,  as  a produdl  of  nature,  was  fir tl  dillindlly 
afeertained  by  Dr.  Withering  ; but  he  feems  to  have  been 
mitlakcn  as  to  the  place  where  his  fpecimens  were  obtained. 
To  James  Watt,  jun.  efq.  the  public  are  indebted  for  a de- 
feription  of  the  external  charadler  of  this  fuhllance,  ar.d  its 
efledls  on  the  animal  body,  when  taken  internally.  See 
Manchefter  Memoirs,  vol.  hi. 

The  principal  rivers  in  this  county  are  the  Loyne  or  Lune, 
the  Wyer,  the  Kibble,  the  Calder,  the  Douglas,  the  Ir- 
well,  and  the  Merfey.  Beiides  thefe  there  arc  feveral 
fmaller  ilreams  or  rivers,  all  which,  din; (fling  their  courfes 
* towards 
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towards  the  weft,*  empty  their  waters  into  the  Irifh  fea. 
The  Loyne  or  Lune,  emanating  from  the  fells  of  Weftmare- 
land,  enters  this  county  near  Kirkby  Lonfdale.  Soon  af- 
terwards its  ftream  is  augmented  by  the  waters  of  the  Greta 
and  the  Wenning  from  Yorkfhire  ; and  the  expanded  river 
then  pafles  through  the  much  admired  valley  of  Lonfdale. 
Purfuing  a fouth-wefterly  courfe,  it  reaches  the  county 
town,  where  it  becomes  navigable ; and  at  the  diftance  of 
two  miles  from  Lancaftcr,  is  calculated  to  bear  fhips  of 
confiderable  burthen.  The  approach  to  Laneafter  is  inde- 
fcribably  llriking,  where  the  river  becoming  wider,  and 
winding  in  feveral  bolder  fvveeps,  opens  to  the  view  of  that 
fingular  town,  defeending  from  a lofty  hill,  whofe  fummit 
is  crowned  by  the  baftions  of  its  caftle,  and  the  lofty  tower 
of  its  church.  The  Wyer,  which  has  its  fource  among  the 
moors  on  the  north-eailern  part  of  the  county,  meanders 
through  a very  romantic  diitrift  ; and  purfuing  a fouth- 
wefterly  courfe  towards  the  fea,  receives  the  waters  of  feveral 
other  mountain-dreams  before  it  reaches  Garltang-church 
town.  Near  this  place  its  current  is  greatly  increafed  by 
the  waters  of  the  rivers  Calder,  Si c. ; and  palling  near  the 
town  of  Poulton,  expands  into  abroad  bafon,  called  Wyer- 
water ; and,  again  contrafting  its  banks,  joins  the  Irifh  fea 
between  Bernard’s-Wharf  and  the  North  Scar.  The  Ribble, 
like  the  Loyne,  unites  to  the  fea  by  a very  broad  elluary  ; 
and,  like  that  alfo,  has  a Roman  ftation  on  its  banks. 
“ This  river,”  Dr.  Whitaker  obferves,  “ by  the  general 
confent  of  mod  antiquaries,  has  been  underllood  to  be  the 
Bcliffima  of  Ptolemy.”  The  Ribble  is  one  of  the  largelt 
rivers  in  the  north  of  England,  and  has  its  fource  in  tiie 
high  moors  of  Craven  in  Yorklhire.  Taking  firft  a foutherly 
courfe,  it  palfes  by  the  town  of  Clithero,  and,  forming  the 
boundary  of  the  county  for  a fhort  fpace,  is  joined  by  the 
Hodder  and  the  Winburne  from  Whalley.  The  chief 
courfe  of  this  river  is  through  a highly  commercial  and  well 
cultivated  country ; and  near  the  thriving  town  of  Prelton, 
its  banks  arc  bold,  and  adorned  with  hanging  woods.  A 
little  to  the  well  of  this  place,  the  Ribble  forms  a fpacious 
elluary,  which  is  enlarged  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Doug- 
las. The  latter  has  its  fource  in  the  vicinity  of  Rivington- 
pike,  and,  after  palling  the  town  of  Wigan,  proceeds  north- 
weilerly  by  Newburgh,  and  near  Rutford  is  joined  by  the 
Elder-brook  from  Ormlkirk.  After  receiving  the  united 
ftreams  of  the  Yarrow  and  Loftock  rivulets,  it  empties  it- 
fclf  into  the  elluary  of  the  Ribble,  at  a place  called  Muck. 
Stool.  The  Irwell  originates  in  the  moors,  near  the  York- 
lhire and  Lancalhire  boundaries,  whence  it  flows,  fwelled 
by  other  ftreams,  through  the  manor  of  Tottington  to 
Bury.  Hence  it  proceeds  to  Manchefter,  where  it  unites 
with  the  Medlock  and  the  Irk.  Palling  through  Barton, 
where  the  duke  of  Bridgewater’s  canal  is  carried  over  it 
by  means  of  a grand  aqueduft,  it  falls  into  the  Merfcy 
below  Flixton.  The  Alt,  rifingnenr  Knowfley,  and  flowing 
in  a north-weftcrly  direftion,  joins  the  Irifh  fea  near  Formby 
Point.  The  Crake  connefts  the  lake  called  Thurfton-wuter 
with  the  fea  at  Leven  Sands.  The  waters  of  Winandermere 
like  join  tftie  fea  through  the  channel  of  the  Leven  nearly  at 
the  lame  place. 

Although  canals  in  a commercial  and  manufafturing  coun- 
try are  of  almoft  incalculable  utility  and  importance,  yet 
their  origin  in  this  kingdom  is  but  recent  ; and  from  the  bell 
authority  it  appears  that  the  firft  complete  artificial  canal 
was  planned  and  formed  in  Lancalhire.  This  was  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Sankey  ; but  long  previous  to  the  mak- 
ing of  this  canal,  different  afts  of  parliament  had  been  ob- 
tained, and  companies  formed,  for  rendering  the  rivers  Irwell 
and  Merfey,  alfo  the  Weaver,  &c.  navigable.  By  the  afliil- 
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ance  of  the  tide,  which  flows  with  rapidity  up  the  channel 
of  the  Merfey,  velfels  were  enabled,  v ithout  any  artificial 
help,  to  navigate  nearly  to  the  town  of  Warrington.  To 
render  the  higher  part  s of  the  river,  through  its  communi. 
eating  branch  the  Irwell,  acceflible  for  veffcls  as  far  as  Man- 
chelter,  was  an  improvement  much  wanted  bv  the  manu- 
facturers of  that  town  and  its  vicinity.  To  effeft  this,  an 
aft  of  parliament  was  obtained  in  1720,  whereby  certain 
perfons  of  Manchefter  and  Liverpool,  but  moftly  thofe  of 
the  former  town,  were  empowered  to  make  the  Irwell  and 
Merfey  navigable  bevond  thofe  towns.  Though  the  aft 
fpecified  this  extent  of  river,  yet  as  the  Merfey  was  already 
navigable  from  Liverpool  to  Bank  key,  pear  Warrington  ; 
and  as  all  the  ftipulated  demand  for  lOnnage  was  confined  to 
the  navigation  between  that  place  and  Manchefter,  it  appears 
that  the  projectors  meant  only  to  open  the  upper  part  of 
the  river.  This  has  been  effected  by  means  of  weirs,  locks, 
See.  ; and  in  places  where  the  ftream  formed  confiderable 
curvatures,  cuts  were  made  acrofs  the  necks  of  the  princi- 
pal  bends.  While  the  navigation  of  the  Merfey  was  thus 
an  objeCt  of  commercial  fpeculation,  that  of  the  Douglas 
was  equally  attended  to.  The  country  round  Wigan  being 
particularly  rich  in  coal,  the  proprietors  of  the  mines  in  that 
diitrift  obtained  an  aft,  in  1719,  for  rendering  that  river 
navigable.  This  being  completed  in  1727,  enabled  the  fpe- 
culators  to  convey  their  coals  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ribble, 
and  thence  coaftwife  to  the  northern  parts  of  Lancafhire, 
Weftmoreland,  &c.  The  Douglas  navigation  has  lince  been 
purchafed  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
canal,  who  have  in  part  fubftituted  an  artificial  cut  for  the 
natural  channel  of  the  river.  The  Sankey  canal  originated 
with  a company  of  gentlemen  and  merchants,  who,  in  1757, 
obtained  an  aft  of  parliament,  autborifing  them  to  make 
Sankey  brook  navigable  from  the  Merfey  river,  which  it 
joins  about  two  miles  weft  of  Warrington,  to  near  St.  He- 
len’s. This  aft  empowered  certain  commiflioners  to  pur- 
chafe  lands  and  other  requifites  for  the  intended  navigation. 
It  was,  at  firft,  defigned  to  extend  and  deepen  the  bed  of 
the  brook  ; but,  after  due  deliberation,  it  was  ultimately 
determined  to  cut  a detached  channel  or  canal.  To  effeft 
this  more  completely,  a new  aft  was  obtained  in  *761,  which 
empowered  the  undertaker  to  make  a canal  ; to  extend 
from  a place  called  Fiddler’s  Ferry,  on  the  Merfey,  to  a 
fpot  about  270  yards  from  the  lowelt  lock.  Thus  navi- 
gable canals  had  their  rife  in  England  j and  the  peculiar 
advantages  and  fuccefs  of  this  at  Sankey  led  to  many 
other  iirnilar  undertakings  : in  the  execution  of  which,  the 
genius  of  the  engineer,  and  the  fpeculating  fpirit  of  the 
nation,  were  fully  brought  into  aftion.  But  many  thing* 
which  were  then  imagined  to  be  unattainable,  and  infur- 
mountably  impraftieable,  have  been  recently  effefted.  The 
chief  article  conveyed  by  the  Sankey  canal  is  coal,  of  which, 
in  the  year  1771,  according  to  an  account  laid  before  par- 
liament, were  carried  to  Liverpool  47,768  tons,  and  to  War- 
rington, Northwich,  and  other  places,  44,172  tons.  Some 
of  the  firft  collieries  on  its  banks  are  worked  out,  and  others 
have  been  opened.  Its  bufinefs  has  been  increafed  by  the 
large  copper-works  belonging  to  the  Anglefea  company, 
erefted  on  one  of  its  branches ; and  by  the  plate-glafs  ma- 
nufaftory,  and  other  works  founded  near  it,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  populous  town  of  St.  Helen’s.  Befides 
the  Sankey',  this  county  is  interfefted  by  nine  other  canals, 
of  which  four  communicate  with  Manchefter.  Of  all  thefe 
canals  an  account  has  been  given  under  Canal,  to  which 
we  fiiall  here  add  fome  further  particulars  and  local  circum- 
ftances  not  already  detailed.  The  Afliton-under-Line  canal, 
which  communicates  between  Manchefter  and  the  town  of 
H h Alhtonj, 
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'Afhton,  was  made  in  confeqnence  of  an  nA  of  parliament 
patfed  in  1792.  The  whole  length  of  this  canal  is  eleven 
miles,  with  a rife  of  152  feet.  Bridgewater's  canal  origi- 
nated, in  1759,  with  the  late  patriotic  duke  of  Bridgewater, 
who  devoted  an  immenfe  fortune  to  the  effecting  his  plan. 
That  part  of  the  canal  more  immediately  conneAed  with  this 
county,  commences  at  the  Calllc-iield,  in  the  fuburbs  of 
Mancheller,  and  terminates  at  Pennington,  near  the  town  of 
Leigh.  At  Worfley  is  a ihort  cut  to  the  entrance  bafin  of 
the  underground  tunnels.  Here  it  buries  itfelf  in  a hill, 
which  it  enters  by  an  arched  paffage,'  partly  bricked,  and 
partly  formed  by  the  folid  rock,  wide  enough  for  the  ad- 
miffion  of  long  flat-bottomed  boats,  which  are  towed  by 
means  of  rings  and  hand-rails  on  each  fide.  The  canal,  or 
tunnel,  penetrates  above  three  quarters  of  a mile  before  it 
reaches  the  Aril  coal-works  ; where  it  divides  into  two  chan- 
nels, branching  to  the  right  and  left.  In  the  paffages,  at 
certain  diflances,  arc  funnels  cut  through  the  rock,  and 
iffuing  perpendicularly  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  arch,  at 
the  entrance,  is  only  about  fix  feet  wide,  and  five  in  height, 
above  the  furface  of  the  water.  In  fome  places  within  it 
widens,  to  accommodate  two  boats  to  pafs  each  other.  To 
this  fubtcrraneous  canal  the  coals  are  brought  from  the  mines 
in  low  waggons  which  hold  about  a ton  each,  and  thefe  are 
eafily  pulled  down  a gentle  declivity,  on  an  iron  railway  by 
one  man.  Lancalter  canal  takes  its  courfe  through  nearly 
the  whole  county.  Commencing  at  Kirby  Kendal,  in 
Weflmoreland,  it  enters  Lancafhire  near  Burton,  having 
palTed  under  ground  about  half  a mile  near  Medway.  At 
Borwick,  a little  fouth  of  Burton,  it  finks  to  its  mid-level, 
which  it  preferves  for  feveral  miles,  making  for  this  purpofe 
a very  winding  courfe,  in  fome  places  approaching  almoft 
clofe  to  the  fea-beach.  After  palling  Prelton,  it  afcends 
through  a feries  of  locks  to  its  higheft  level,  on  which  it 
proceeds  acrofs  the  Douglas,  and  arrives  at  its  termination 
at  Weft  Houghton.  The  principal  objeA  of  this  canal  is 
to  open  a ready  communication  between  the  coal  and  lime- 
ftone  countries,  thereby  interchanging  and  conveying  thefe 
articles  to  different  places,  and  to  open  the  port  of  Lan- 
cafter  to  other  populous  towns.  All  the  country  north  of 
Prellon  is  deftitute  of  coal,  and  the  canal  is  direAed  through 
a diftriA  abounding  with  this  valuable  mineral  from  Weft 
Houghton  to  Whittle  Hills.  From  Kendal  to  Lancalter, 
the  whole  country  confifts  of  lime-ftone  ; and  on  Lancalter 
Moor  fome  good  freeltone  is  obtained.  The  Leeds  and 
Liverpool  canal  enters  Lancalhire  a little  north  of  the  town 
of  Colne,  near  which  it  croffes  the  grand  ridge  by  means  of 
a fubterraneous  tunnel  at  Foulridge,  1630  yards  in  length. 
Near  Bark  Mill,  not  far  from  Wigan,  it  erodes  the  Lan- 
calter cut  by  means  of  an  aqueduA  bridge  fixty  feet  above 
that  canal.  A navigation  between  the  ealtern  and  weitern 
leas  had  been  often  propoied  : this  great  defideratum  has 
been  at  length  effeAed  ; and  a canal  has  now  been  made  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Liverpool  and  Leeds,  including  a line 
of  1 07 1 miles,  and  communicating  at  the  latter  place  with 
the  river  Aire,  and  at  the  former  with  the  river  Merfey, 
both  of  which  are  navigable  to  the  German  ocean  on  the 
eaft,  and  to  the  Irifh  fea  on  the  weft.  The  fall  of  water 
in  tkis  courfe,  from  the  high  ridge  of  mountains  which  di- 
vide Lancalhire  and  Yorklhire,  is  527  feet  weft  ward,  and 
446  eaftward.  Mancheller,  Bolton,  and  Bury  canal  takes- 
a north-wefterly  direAion  from  the  former  to  the  latter  town. 
Its  northern  end  is  confiderably  elevated,  and  its  whole  courfe 
comprehends  a line  of  fifteen  miles  one  furlong.  The  Roch- 
dale canal  opens  a navigation  from  the  Bridgewater  canal  at 
Manchelter,  to  the  Calder  at  Sowcrby-bridge,  near  Halifax. 
At  the  commencement  of  this  fcheme  it  encountered  much 


oppofition  ; and  the  proprietors,  in  obtaining  their  aAs,  were 
obliged  to  bind  themfelves  not  to  ufe  any  of  the  waters  of 
the  Irk,  Calder,  and  Roach  rivers,  fo  as  to  affeA  their 
mills,  &c.  They  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  make  feveral 
large  refervoirs  on  the  hills  to  fupply  the  wafte  of  lockage 
and  leakage.  At  Ulverftoneis  a Ihort  cut  or  canal  of  about 
011c  rnile  and  a half,  communicating  from  that  town  to  the 
Irilh  fea.  Douglas  River  Navigation  commences  in  the 
tide-way,  in  the  eftuary  of  the  river  Ribblc,  near  Hefketh, 
and  terminates  in  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal.  Hafling- 
don  canal,  not  yet  completed,  is  intended  to  communicate, 
in  a diftance  of  about  thirteen  miles,  between  Bury,  where 
it  joins  the  Bolton  and  Bury  canal,  to  Church,  where  it  joins 
the  Leeds  and  Liverpool.  The  commercial  and  fpeculating 
fpirit  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  populous  county,  is  ftrongly 
exhibited  in  the  conftruAion  of  thefe  canals  and  navigable 
rivers  ; the  good  effeAs  of  which  are  efpecially  felt  by  the 
Kianuf.iAuring  towns.  To  that  of  Manchefter,  in  parti- 
cular, the  canals  have  proved  eminently  beneficial,  and  the 
thriving  ports  of  Liverpool  and  Lancafter,  with  the  central 
towns  of  the  county,  have  all  derived  from  the  fame  fource 
many  important  advantages.  Whilft  the  natural  produce  of 
the  county js  readily  and  cheaply  conveyed  to  various  marts, 
and  the  coals  fent  to  the  devouring  faAories  ; the  manu- 
faAured  goods  of  the  latter  are  thereby  diftributed  over  tile 
kingdom,  and  to  the  fea-ports  for  foreign  exportation. 

Peculiarly  charaAeriftic  of  this  county  are  the  bogs  and 
moraffes  with  which  it  abounds,  and  which  bear  the  pro- 
vincial name  of  Moffes.  The  principal  of  thefe  are  called, 
from  the  chief  places  in  their  vicinity,  Chat,  Pilling, 
Trafford,  Rifley,  Afliton,  Road,  Bickerftaff,  Rainford, 
Marton,  St.  Michael’s,  and  Catfortb.  The  component 
parts  of  thefe  chiefly  confilt  of  a fpongy  foil,  containing 
roots  of  decayed  vegetables,  intermixed  with  a fort  of  rot- 
ten mould.  The  origin  and  peculiarity  of  moffes  have  occa- 
fioned  much  difference  of  opinion  with  the  writers  on  agri- 
culture and  natural  hiftory,  but  when  their  precife  iituations 
are  accurately  defined,  it  feems  eafy  to  account  for  the 
latter,  and  thereby  to  difeover  fome  clew  for  the  former. 
The  laws  of  nature  are  immutable ; and  when  certain  na- 
tural caufes  are  known  to  produce  certain  effeAs,  and  thefe 
are  invariable,  it  does  not  appear  difficult  to  afeertain  the 
primary  fource.  Thus,  moffes  or  bogs  are  always  found 
near  fpring-heads,  and  in  fuch  hollows  as  prevent  a regular 
and  conftant  difeharge  of  the  oozing  waters-  Thefe  mult 
confequently  remain  ilagnant,  and  from  the  perpetual  gene- 
ration and  decompofitioii.  of  vegetable  matter,  muft  pro- 
greffively  acquire  fubllance.  Among  the  moll  common 
vegetables  in  thefe  fituations,  are  the  Erica  vulgaris,  the 
Ornithogalum  luteum,  and  the  different  fpt  cies  of  Eripho- 
rum,  or  cotton-grafs  ; alfo,  bilberry,  cranberry,  crowberry, 
Andromeda  polifolia  ; Lancafhire  afphodel,  fun-dew,  and  the 
fragrant  myrica-gale,  or  bog-myrtle.  As  thefe  plants  de- 
cay, and  depofit  their  fubftances,  a coniiderabte  addition  is 
annually  made  to  the  mofs,  in  cutting  a feAion  of  which,  in 
fome  places,  the  progreffive  ftratilication  or  lamina  may  be 
diftiaAIy  difeovtred.  Thefe  plants,  and  particularly  the 
moffes,  feem  to  derive  their  nutriment  and  fruAification  from 
their  own  ruins,  and  grow  more  luxuriant  as  the  fubflance 
increafes : at  length  the  whole  takes  the  appearance  and 
confiftency  of  a large  fungus  ; and  continuing  to  increafe, 
it  at  length  grows  greatly  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent 
lands,  till  the  weight  of  the  furface  becoming  too  great  to 
be  fupported  by  the  fpongy  fubllance  below,  it  overflows  its 
original  boundary,  and  covers  the  adjoining  grounds.  A 
remarkable  inftance  of  this  occurrence,  in  the  year  1771,  is 
related  of  Solway -mofs  in  Scotland ; and,  according  to  fome 
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of  our  ancient  chronicles,  a great  portion  of  Chat-mofs  was 
carried  into  the  Irwell,  thence  into  the  Merfey,  and  on  to 
the  fea.  (See  Leland’s  Itin.  vol.  vii.  p.  46.)  It  may  be 
proper  juft  to  mention  three  of  the  modes  in  this  county 
which  have  been  brought  into  a ftate  of  improvement. 
Trafford-mofs,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Irwell,  con- 
taining about  five  hundred  acres,  has  been  brought  into 
cultivation  by  Mr.  Wakefield  and  Mr.  Rofcoe  of  Liverpool. 
They  began  their  improvements  about  the  year  1793  » and 
the  whole  of  this  hitherto  ufelefs  traft  of  land  is  converted 
into  excellent  arable  and  pafture  ground,  worth  four  or  five 
pounds  per  acre,  per  annum  ; but  previous  to  that  period  it 
was  who  ly  unprodudtive.  The  manures  ufed  in  the  im- 
provement have  been  blue  marie,  of  a ftrong  calcareous 
quality,  which  is  found  under  the  mofs  itfelf,  and  compoft 
brought  by  the  canal  from  Manchefter.  Chat-mofs,  which 
lies  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river,  and  contains  fome  thou- 
fands  of  acres,  has  been  brought  into  a ftate  of  progrelfive 
improvement,  with  every  profpeft  of  fimilar  fuccefs,  by 
Mr.  Rofcoe,  who  commenced  the  drainage  in  the  year  1805. 
Rainford-mofs,  near  Prefcot,  has  alfo  been  amazingly  ame- 
liorated under  the  judicious  management  of  Mr.  Chorley, 
who  began  his  operations  on  this  apparently  fterile  waile  in 
1780,  and  has  rendered  it  capable  of  bearing  oats,  barley, 
clover,  potatoes,  See. 

The  agricultural  produ&ions  of  Lancalhire  are  princi- 
pally oats  and  potatoes ; both  which  are  ufed  for  human 
l'uftenance ; and  many  of  the  labouring  dalles,  in  the  north- 
ern and  eaftern  parts  of  the  county,  are  chiefly  fupported 
by  this  food.  A confiderable  quantity  of  barley,  and  fome 
wheat,  are  cultivated  in  Low-Furnefs,  the  Filde,  and  in  the 
fouth-weftern  parts  of  the  county  ; but  it  is  fuppofed  that 
Lancalhire  does  not  produce  one  quarter  of  the  grain  con- 
fumed  by  its  own  inhabitants.  The  firft  potatoes  faid  to  be 
cultivated  in  England  were  grown  in  this  county.  They 
were  originally  introduced  into  Ireland  from  North  Ame- 
rica, about  the  year  1563  ; and  in  confequence  of  an  Irifli 
veffel  being  call  away  on  the  weftern  coaft,  near  North 
Meols,  in  Lancalhire,  fome  of  thofe  roots  were  planted  in 
that  part  of  the  county  ; but  it  was  not  till  many  years 
after  that  they  were  adopted  as  an  article  of  food  in  Lon- 
don.  They  are  now  grown  in  amazing  quantities  in  this 
county  ; and  many  are  annually  exported  hence  to  Ireland. 
They  are  produced  both  from  cuttings,  and  from  the  apple, 
or  feed.  The  ox-noble  and  duller  potatoe  are  chiefly  grown 
for  the  cattle  ; and  the  pink-eye,  with  various  kinds  of  the 
kidney,  are  ufed  for  the  table.  The  produce  of  a crop  of 
potatoes  in  this  county  is  generally  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred bulhels  per  acre.  Many  ufeful  particulars  relating  to 
the  bell  mode  of  planting,  growing,  and  preferving  pota- 
toes, are  detailed  in  Holt’s  f‘  General  View  of  the  Agri- 
culture of  Lancalhire.’’ 

This  county  boalts  a peculiar  breed  of  horned  cattle, 
which  forms  a variety  with  thofe  of  Lincolnlhire.  The 
cows  are  rather  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  latter  county, 
and  are  known  by  their  wide-fpreading  horns  and  ftraight 

backs. 

The  climate  of  Lancalhire  is  proverbially  <wet,  and  this 
feems  a natural  confequence  of  its  peculiar  lituation,  be- 
tween the  broadeft  part  of  the  Irilh  fea  and  the  high  ridge 
of  hills  which  form  its  eallern  border.  All  this  lide  of  the 
county  is  more  fubjeft  to  rains  than  the  fide  bordering  on 
the  coaft ; for  as  the  clouds  are  wafted  over  the  Irilh  fea 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  they  are  firft  checked  and  broken 
by  the  mountainous  ridge,  which  has  a direction  north  and 
fouth  ; and  hence  the  rains  are  almoll  perpetually  falling  on 
the  weftern  fide  of  thefe  intercepting  eminences.  At  Town- 


ley,  near  Burnley,  it  has  been  found  by  experiment,  that 
forty-two  inches  of  rain  fall  annually,  at  a medium  ; while 
the  annual  fall  at  Manchefter  has  been  only  thirty-three 
inches.  At  Liverpool  the  average  has  been  confiderably 
lefs,  whilft  that  at  London  has  been  Hill  lower. 

Lancalhire  fends  fourteen  members  to  parliament  ; two 
knights  for  the  fhire,  and  two  reprefentatives  for  each  of 
the  boroughs  of  Lancaller,  Liverpool,  Prefton,  Newton, 
Wigan,  and  Clitliero  : one  of  the  members  for  the  county 
is  returned  through  the  intcrell  and  influence  of  the  earl  of 
Derby  ; the  other  by  what  is  termed  the  independent  in- 
tercil.  The  county  is  included  in  the  northern  circuit, 
and  the  affizes  are  held  at  Lancaller,  as  are  alfo  the  quarter- 
fellions. 

This  county,  though  not  abundant  in  antiquities,  formerly 
poffeffed  a few  caftles  and  monaftic  buildings  : viz.  caftles — 
at  Clitliero,  Gleallon,  Holland,  Hornby,  Lancaller,  Peele, 
and  Thurland.  Religious  houies — at  Burfcough,  Cartmel, 
and  Coninglhead.  Auguftine  priory — at  Cockerfand  ; a 
Premonllratentian  abbey  ; Furnefs  and  Whalley,  Ciftertian 
abbies  ; Holland,  a Benedidline  priory  ; Hornby,  a Pre- 
monllratentian  priory;  Lancaller,  Lathom,  and  Pen  wortham, 
Benedictine  priories  ; Manchefter,  a college. 

Lancalhire  contains  490  public  bridges  ; of  which  nine 
are  repaired  by  the  county,  and  the  others  by  the  different 
hundreds. 

The  manufactures  and  commerce  of  this  populous  county, 
are  both  of  great  extent  and  importance.  Many  particulars 
refpeCling  the  former  have  been  already  narrated  under  the 
article  Cotton.  Further  details  will  be  given  under  Man- 
chester, and  the  commerce  of  the  county  will  be  deferibed 
at  Liverpool.  Beauties  of  England,  vol.  ix.  Aikin's 
Hillory,  See.  of  the  Country  round  Manchefter,  4to.  Whita- 
ker's Hiftory,  &c.  of  Manchefter,  2 vols.  4U).  Whitaker’s 
Hillory  of  Whalley,  4to.  Holt’s  Agricultural  Report 
relating  to  Lancalhire,  8vo. 

LANCASTER,  County  Palatine  of.  See  County. 

Lancaster,  Duchy  Court  of.  See  Court. 

Lancaster,  in  Geography , a fea-port,  market,  and  the 
county  town  of  Lancalhire,  England,  is  fituated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Loyne,  or  Lune,  339  miles  dillant  from 
London.  Few  of  the  county-towns  in  England  have  been 
more  negleCled  by  the  hulorian,  or  more  inaccurately  de- 
feribed by  the  togographer,  than,  this  of  Lancaller.  That 
it  was  a Roman  llation  is  evinced  by  the  Saxon  termination 
caller,  or  cadre  ; and  the  fame  is  confirmed  by  the  various 
remains  of  the  domellic  economy  of  the  Romans  that  are 
continually  difeovered  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  Camden 
contends  that  the  Roman  name  of  this  place  was  Longo- 
vicum  : and  Mr.  Whitaker  afferts,  it  was  the  Ad-Alaunum 
of  Richard  of  Cirencelter’s  Itinerary.  Reynolds,  in  his 
“ Iter-Britanniarum,”  identifies  this  place  as  the  Breme- 
tonacis  of  Antoninus  : but  this  is  improbable,  though  we 
do  not  hefitatein  coniidering  it  to  be  the  feite  of  one,  if  not 
"both,  the  other  names.  Dr.  Leigh,  in  his  u Natural  Hiftory 
of  Lancalhire,  &c.”  deferibes  and  refers  to  various  coins, 
pieces  of  pottery,  burnt  bones,  &c.  that  have  been  found 
in  this  town.  In  1772,  an  altar-ftone,  with  an  infeription, 
was  dug  up  here.  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  v.  is  a dif- 
fertation,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leigh,  on  certain  Roman  veftigia 
belonging  to  Lancaller.  . This  place  was  a fortrefs  of  con- 
fiderable confequence  alfo  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynaity. 
Indeed  it  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  obltacle  and  barrier 
to  the  Pidis,  or  Scots,  in  the  progrefs  of  their  conquelts 
in  England.  Having  being  demoliihed  by  thefe  marauders 
after  the  retreat  of  the  Romans,  it  lay  a confiderable  time 
in  ruins,  but  was  at  lall  rebuilt  by  the  Saxons,  who,  footf 
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a^er  their  fettlement  in  Britain,  perceived  the  importance  of 
this  poll,  and  the  facility  of  defence  afforded  by  its  com- 
manding feite.  That  it  was  conflituted  the  chief  and  defig- 
nating  town  of  the  county,  is  a fufheient  indication  of  its 
confequence.  This  event  is  Hated  by  Mr-  Whitaker  to 
have  occurred  in  the  feventh  century,  when  he  obferves, 
the  “ Roman  Alauna  received  the  honour  which  it  retains 
at  prefent,  and  was  made  the  metropolis  of  the  {hire.” 
D uring  the  Saxon  heptarchy  we  have  no  records  whatever 
of  this  town,  but  fonn  after  the  Norman  conqueft  it  affumes 
fome  historical  confequence.  In  Domefday-book,  however, 
Lancaster  and  Cherca-Longca're  appear  limply  as  two  vills, 
or  Burwir.,  among  the  twenty-two  which  then  compofed  the 
manor  of  Halton.  At  this  time  there  was  no  church  at 
Loncafter,  but  the  name  Cherca-Longcaftre,  affixed  to  one 
of  the  villages,  renders  it  probable  that  it  had  a church 
during  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  which  had  probably  been 
deftroyed  during  the  ravages  of  the  Danes.  Lancafter, 
it  is  likely,  was  granted  either  by  the  Conqueror  or  his 
iucceffor,  William  Rufus,  to  Roger  de  Poitou,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  erefting  a cailie  upon  its  hill.  This  perfon  alfo 
founded  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  and  granted  it  as  a cell 
to  the  abbey  of  Sees,  in  Normandy.  To  this  monaftery 
it  continued  annexed  till  the  abolition  of  alien-priories,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  V.  when  it  was  given  to  the  Carthufian 
abbey  of  Sion,  in  Middlefex,  and  remained  attached  to  that 
inftitution  till  the  general  diffolution  of  monadic  eftablifh- 
ments  by  Henry  VIII.  The  great  tower  of  the  caflle, 
which  is  Hill  Handing,  is  an  excellent  fpecimen  of  the  maf- 
five  Hyle  of  architefture  adopted  in  that  age.  The  walls 
are  of  uncommon  thicknefs,  and  the  buttrefi'es  have  narrow 
proje&ions,  whilH  the  lower  windows  have  fhort  rounded 
arches,  with  fingle  fhaft  columns  on  their  fides.  This  cadle 
was  befieged  by  Hubert,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
year  1199,  at  which  time  it  was  held  by  the  brother  of 
king  John^in  truH  for  that  monarch  when  he  came  to  the 
throne.  In  the  feventh  year  of  the  reign  of  the  fame  prince, 
it  was  in  poffeHlon  of  Ranulph  Blundevil,  earl  of  Chefter, 
and  in  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  was  held 
by  William  de  Ferrars,  earl  of  Derby. 

Lancafter,  however  important  it  may  have  been  as  a 
military  Hation,  owes  its  chief  celebrity  to  Edward  III., 
who,  upon  the  completion  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign, 
folemnly,  and  in  full  parliament,  created  his  third  fon, 
John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  LancaHer.  By  the  charter  granted 
at  this  period,  the  duchy  of  Lancafter  was  conllituted  a 
fort  of  petty  kingdom,  and  all  tire  privileges  of  royalty 
conferred  upon  the  duke  within  the  county.  During  the 
civil  wars  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  this 
town  fuffered  fo  much  by  its  adherence  to  the  Lancaitrian 
line,  that  it  was  nearly  depopulated,  and  even  in  the  time 
of  Camden  was  only  the  refidencx:  of  a few  hufbandmen. 
Charles  II.  having  confirmed  its  ancient  charter  with  addi- 
tional privileges,  it  began  again  to  revive,  and  has  ever  lince 
been  increafing  in  trade,  extent,  and  population. 

The  caftle,  which  has  fucceffively  been  the  fafeguard, 
terror,  and  glory  of  the  town,  is  now  fitted  up  as  the 
county-gaol,  with  its  neceffary  appendages  of  a gaoler’s 
houfe,  prifoners’  roovns,  cells,  work-fhops,  courts  of  juf- 
tice,  See.  From  the  appearance  of  its  prefent  remains,  and 
the  commanding  fituation  on  which  it  Hands,  it  mult,  doubt- 
lefs,  have  been  a grand  and  magnificent  objeft  in  former 
times.  Much  as  it  has  fuffered  from  the  changes  it  has 
more  recently  undergone,  its  archite&ural  features  are  Hill 
entitled  to  general  admiration.  The  encircling  walls  em- 
brace an  area  of  380  feet  from  ealt  to  welt,  by  330  from 
rorth  to  fouth.  Within  this  fpace  is  a large  court-yard, 


with  feveral  of  fmaller  dimenfions,  and  a number  of  towers 
of  various  Hiapes.  The  chief  entrance  is  towards  the  eaft, 
and  communicates  with  the  town.  It  is  a ftrongly  fortified 
tower  gateway,  confiding  of  two  femi-o&angular  projec- 
tions, which  are  perforated,  near  the  bottom,  with  vpertures 
for  the  difeharge  of  arrows,  and  on  the  fummit  are  feveral 
bold  machicolations  with  embrafures,  See.  Within  this 
entrance  is  the  large  court-yard  already  mentioned,  fur- 
rounded  with  towers  and  fortified  walls,  and  on  the  oppc.lite 
fide  is  a large  fquare  keep,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  amazing 
thicknefs,  and  its  apartments  of  grand  dimenfions.  One 
of  the  rooms  is  nearly  fixty  feet  long,  by  about  thirty  in 
width.  The  floers  are  arched,  and  covered  with  compo- 
fition,  forming  flat  furfaces.  From  the  fummit  of  this 
tower,  the  views  are  very  grand  and  impreffive.  To  the 
north  of  the  keep  are  the  {hire-hall  and  county-courts, 
with  feveral  apartments  and  offices  connected  with  them. 
Thefe  have  been  recently  eredled  at  the  expence  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  countyr,  and  from  the  deligns  of  Mr. 
Harrifon  of  Chefter,  an  architect,  who  has  difplayed  io 
much  claffical  tafte  and  fcientific  knowledge  in  the  conltruc- 
tion  of  a county-gaol  in  that  city.  The  linifhing  of  thefe 
works  has  been  from  the  defigns  of  Mr.  Jofeph  Gandy,  of 
London,  an  artifi  of  eminent  talents.  The  grand  jury  room 
here,  and  {hire-hall,  are  peculiarly  elegant  and  novel : the 
firft  being  of  circular  form,  and  the  lecond  being  femi- 
circular ; but  both  llnifhed  with  cluftered  columns,  panel- 
ling, tracery,  &c.  partly  in  imitation  of  the  elegant  eccle- 
fiaftical  architefture  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Over  the 
judges’  feats  are  two  full-length  portraits  of  the  county 
members,  by  Mr.  Allen;  and  a full-length  of  George  III. 
on  horfeback,  by  Northcote.  This  grand  and  fpacious  pile 
of  buildings,  whether  viewed  as  an  ancient  baronial  for- 
trefs,  as  a piclurefque  objeft,  or  as  a fuite  of  public  ftru&ures 
for  the  gaol  and  courts  of  the  county,  mult  demand  our 
admiration.  An  engraved  ground  plan  of  this  caftle  is  pub- 
lifhed  in  a fmall  Hillory  of  Lancafter,  8vo.  1S07.  On  an 
eminence  near  it  is  the  parifh-church,  a fpacious  building, 
with  a lofty  tower,  which  ferves  as  a land-mark  for  veffels 
coming  up  the  river.  At  the  eaft  end  of  the  church  is  a 
wooden  fereen  molt  elegantly  carved.  Among  the  monu- 
ments, is  one  by  Roubiliac,  for  William  Stratford,  L.  L.  D. 
In  the  church-yard  is  the  {haft  of  a Hone  crofs,  with  carv- 
ing, and  an  infeription  in  Runic  letters. 

The  other  public  edifices  of  this  town,  are  a town-hall, 
a chapel  of  cafe  to  the  parifh  church,  a theatre,  an  affembly- 
room,  a range  of  fhambles,  a Quakers’  meeting-houfe,  and 
chapels  to  the  following  claffes  of  diffenters,  Prefbyterians, 
Quakers,  Independents,  and  Methcdift*.  An  ancient  bridge, 
now  in  ruins,  connected  the  oppolite  fhores  of  the  Lune, 
near  St.  George’s  Quay,  but  the  increafing  opulence  and 
population  of  the  town  rendered  a new  and  more  commo- 
dious one  neceffary.  This  was  eredled  from  the  extremity 
of  Cable  ftreet  to  Skerton,  at  an  expence  of  nearly  12,000/. 
paid  by  the  county.  The  length  of  this  fuperb  Urutture  is 
549  feet ; the  arches,  -five  in  number,  are  equal  and  ellip- 
tical ; the  d.efign  was  by  Mr.  Harrifon.  Among  other  be- 
nevolent inftitutions  in  this  town  are  feveral  alms-houies  for 
men  and  women,  a free-fehool  for  the  education  of  60  boys, 
and  two  charity  fchools  for  jo  boys  and  40  girls.  The 
manufadlories  of  the  town  are  inconfiderable,  and  chiefly 
confiit  of  cabinet-making,  fpinning  of  twine,  cotton -printing, 
and  weaving  of  fail- cloth.  Shipbuilding  has  been  greatly 
encouraged,  and  many  large  veffels  conilru&ed,  particularly 
by  Mr.  Broockbank,  who  has  fent  fhips,  launched  at  his 
dock-yard,  to  London,  of  450  tons  burthen.  Lancafter 
trades  to  America  with  hard-ware  and  woollen  manufac- 
tures ; 
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ture* ; and  a eonfiderable  quantity  of  candles  is  exported 
to  the  Weft  Indies  : 40  or  50  fliips  trade  alfo  to  Norway. 
It  appears  from  the  Cuftom-houfe  entries,  that  in  the  year 
1799,  52  vefiels  cleared  out  for  the  Weft  Indies,  with 
cargoes  to  the  value  of  two  millions  and  half  pounds 
Ilerling.  The  Cuftom-houfe  is  a fmall  neat  building,  with  a 
portico  fnp ported  by  four  Ionic  columns,  fifteen  feet  in 
height,  each  a fingle  ftone.  The  Town- hall  is  a large  com- 
modious edifice  ; in  the  council  room  is  a full-length  por- 
trait of  lord  Nelfon,  painted  by  Mr.  Lonfdale,  an  artiit  of 
talents,  who  is  a native  of  this  town.  He  prefented  it  to 
the  corporation,  who  have  alfo  a fimilar  portrait  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
The  borough  of  Lnncafter  originated  from  a grant,  made  in 
the  4th  of  Richard  I.  and  members  were  firft  fent  to  parlia- 
ment 23  Edward  I.  Returns  were  alio  made  at  various 
periods  in  the  two  fucceeding  reigns  ; after  which  there  were 
none  till  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  when  the  privilege  was  re- 
ftored.  The  corporation  is  compofed  of  a mayor,  recorder, 
12  aldermen,  two  bailiffs,  12  capital  burgeffes,  12  common 
burgcfTes,  a town  clerk,  and  two  ferjeants.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  is  an  excellent  fait  marfh,  adjoining  the  banks 
of  the  Lune  : this  marfh  is  pafturcd  and  divided  into  what 
are  termed  orJ grajfes  ; that  is,  a privilege  for  the  inhabitants 
of  turning  a horfe  or  two  cows  to  fummer  on  the  common. 
By  the  late  inland  navigation,  Lancafler  has  communication 
with  the  rivers  Merfey,  Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Derwent, 
Severn,  Plumber,  Thames,  Avon,  See.,  which  navigations 
extend  above  500  miles,  into  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Nottingham,  York,  Weftmoreland,  Chefter,  Warwick, 
Leicefter,  Oxford,  Worceller,  Sc c.  About  one  mile 
north-eaft  of  the  town  is  a grand  aquedudl-bridge,  which 
conveys  the  Lancafler  canal  over  the  river  Lune.  This 
ftupendous  fabric  was  defigned  and  fuccefsfully  executed  by 
Mr.  John  Rennie,  civil  engineer,  who  has  hereby  difplayed 
much  fkill  and  fcicnce  in  this  and  feveral  other  fimilar  works. 
The  bridge  confills  of  five  circular  arches,  each  of  70  feet 
fpan,  rifing  39  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  river.  The 
peculiar  difficulties  which  the  architedl  had  to  encounter, 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  made  it  neccflary  to  have  a founda- 
tion, a flooring  of  timber,  which  alone  coft  15,000/.  The 
fupcrftrudlure  came  to  double  that  fum. 

In  the  return  to  parliament  in  the  year  1801,  Lancafler 
is  ftated  to  contain  1611  houfes,  and  9030  inhabitants. 
Markets  arc  held  on  Wcdnefday  and  Saturday ; and  here 
are  three  annual  fairs. 

About  three  miles  fouth  of  the  town  is  Afhton  Hall,  the 
feat  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon.  Two  miles 
further  is  Thurnham  Hall,  the  feat  of  John  Dalton,  efq.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  alfo  Wyerfide,  the  feat  of  John 
Fenton  Cawthorne,  efq.  ; Quernmore  Park,  the  feat  of 
Charles  Gibfon,  efq.  ; Grals-yard  Hall,  the  property  of 
Thomas  Edmondfon,  efq. ; Halton  Hall,  the  feat  of  W.  B. 
Bradfhaw,  efq.;  and  Halton  Park,  the  feat  of  Thomas  Bate- 
man, efq. 

Five  miles  nortli  of  Lancafler,  is  a cavern,  called  Dunald 
Mill-hole,  of  a peculiarly  grotefque  and  aweful  appearance, 
which,  probably,  from  its  obfeure  fituation,  has  been  but 
little  noticed  by  topographers.  An  Hiftorical  and  Defcrip- 
tive  Account  of  the  Town  of  Lancafler  ; with  four  engrav- 
ings, 8vo.  1807.  Beauties  of  England,  vol.  ix. 

Lancaster,  a populous  and  wealthy  county  of  America, 
in  the  interior  part  of  Pennfylvania,  extending  S.  to  the 
Maryland  line.  It  is  about  42  miles  fquare,  is  divided  into 
25  townfhips,  and  contains  566,240  acres  of  land,  and 
43,303  inhabitants,  including  178  flaves.  The  lands  of  this 
county  are  rich  and  well  cultivated.  The  hills  in  the  nor- 
t hern  parts  abound  with  iron  ore ; for  the  manufacture  of 
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which  two  furnaces  and  eight  forges  have  been  eredled. 
Copper  and  lead,  and  abundance  of  limeftone,  have  been 
found  here. — Alfo,  a county  of  Virginia,  bounded  E.  by 
Chefapeak  bay,  and  S.W.  by  Rappahannock  river.  It  is 
about  40  miles  long,  and  15  broad,  and  contains  2249  free 
inhabitants,  and  3126  flaves.  The  lands  are  generally  poor. 
— Alfo,  a diftridt  of  South  Carolina,  containing  501a  inha- 
bitants, of  whom  1076  are  flaves. — Alfo,  a pofl-town  in 
Gerrard  county,  Kentucky,  621  miles  from  Wafhington. — 
Alfo,  a handfome  and  flourifhing  pofl-town,  the  capital  of 
Lancafler  county,  in  Pennfylvania,  and  the  largefl  inland 
town  of  the  United  States.  It  is  pleafantly  fituated  upon 
the  defeent  of  a hill,  l£  mile  W.  of  Conefloga  creek,  which 
falls  into  Sufquehanna  river,  nine  miles  S.  by  W.  of  the 
town.  Its  trade  is  already  great,  and  mull  increafe  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increafing  population  of  the  furrounding 
country.  It  contains  about  900  houfes,  chiefly  of  brick  and 
ilone.  The  legiflature  meet  here  till  a permanent  feat  of 
government  (hall  be  eflablifhed.  The  public  buildings  are, 
a handfome  court-houfe  of  brick,  a market-houfe  of  the  fame 
materials,  and  a ftrong  ftone  gaol.  Here  are  fix  places  of 
worfhip  for  German  Lutherans,  German  Calvinifts,  Prelby- 
terians,  Epifcopaiians,  Moravians,  and  Roman  Catholics. 
The  manufactures  of  this  town  are  carried  on  by  individuals. 
There  are  three  breweries,  and  two  or  three  valuable  tanne- 
ries. Franklin  college  is  eflablifhed  here  for  the  Germans. 
Its  endowments  are  the  fame  as  thofc  of  Dickinfon  college, 
at  Carlifle.  The'  truflees  conlift  of  Lutherans,  Calvinifts, 
Prefbyterians,  and  Epifcopaiians,  of  each  an  equal  number. 
The  principal  is  a Lutheran,  and  the  vice  prefident  a Calvi- 
nift  ; 58  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Philadelphia.  N.  lat.  40°  3'. 
W.  long.  76'  20'.— Alfo,  a pofl-town  of  South  Carolina, 
36  miles  from  Camden. — Alfo,  a pleafant  pofl-town  in  Wor- 
celler  county,  MafTachufetts,  fettled  in  1645,  and  incor-, 
porated  in  1653.  It  is  fituated  on  two  branches  of  Nafhua 
river,  which  runs  into  the  Merrimack  : over  thefe  branches 
are  nine  large  bridges,  and  on  their  banks  the  land  is  ex- 
cellent. Many  perfons  of  education  and  fortune  have  been 
induced,  by  the  pleafantnefs  of  this  town,  to  make  it  the 
place  of  their  refidence.  It  is  famous  for  its  abundant 
fupply  of  good  flates  and  of  ftones  for  tombs  and  graves, 
which  are  articles  of  exportation.  Camberry  pond  in  this 
town  is  obferved  to  rife  as  much  as  two  feet  before  a ftorm, 
and  Sandy  pond  rifes  in  a dry  feafon.  It  contains  1584  in- 
habitants.— Alfo,  a poll-town  in  Grafton  county,  New 
Hampfhire,  on  the  E.  bank  of  Connedlicut  river,  about  41 
miles  above  Hanover;  incorporated  in  1763,  and  containing, 
in  1800,  440  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a fine  town,  the  capital  ot 
Fairfield  county,  in  the  flate  of  Ohio,  on  a branch  of  the 
Hockhocking  river,  about  25  miles  N.E.  from  Chillicothe. 
— Alfo,  a townihip  of  UppertCanada,  in  Glengury  county, 
on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  lowefl  in  the  province 
adjoining  Lower  Canada.  Morfe. 

LANCAT,  a river  on  the  N.E.  coaft  of  Sumatra,  which 
runs  into  the  Eafl  Indian  fea,  N.  lat.  40  5'.  E.  long, 
98 ; 2'. 

LANCAVY,  Lancakuy,  or  Pulo  Lada , an  ifland  in 
the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  near  the  coall  of  Queda  ; about  16 
miles  long,  and  from  three  to  eight  broad.  N.  lat.  6 19'. 
E.  long.  990  40'. 

LANCAYAN,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea, 
near  the  N.  coaft  of  Borneo.  N.  lat.  6'  25'.  E.  long, 
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LANCE,  Lancea,  a fpear,  an  offenfive  weapon,  berne 
by  the  ancient  cavaliers,  in  form  of  a half  oike. 

The  lance  con  filled  of  three  parts,  the  Ihaft  or  handle,  the 
wings,  and  the  dart.  Pliny  attributes  the  invention  of 
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lances  to  the  jEtolians.  But  Varro,  and  Aulas  Gellius 
fay,  the  word  lance  is  Spanilh  ; whence  others  conclude  the 
life  of  this  weapon  was  borrowed  by  the  people  of  Italy 
from  the  Spaniards.  Diodorus  Siculus  derives  it  from  the 
Gaulifh,  and  Feftus  from  the  Greek  Xoy^* >>  which  fignifies 
the  fame. 

The  lance,  or  fpear,  is  among  the  oldeft  weapons  recorded 
in  hiftory,  and  is  nearly  coeval  with  the  fword  or  bow  ; it 
probably  originated  in  a pole  or  (lake,  (harpened  at  one  or 
both  ends,  afterwards  armed  with  a head  of  flint,  and  in 
procefs  of  time,  on  the  difcovery  and  ufe  of  metals,  with 
copper,  brafs,  and  iron.  Flint  heads  for  both  fpears  and 
arrows  are  frequently  found  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, and  fo  are  alfo  fpear,  javelin,  and  arrow  heads  of  a 
inetal  nearly  refembling  brafs.  The  fpear,  lance,  javelin, 
darts  of  different  kinds,  and  even  the  more  modern  pikes, 
are  all  comprehended  under  one  common  defcription  of  a 
long  ftaff,  rod,  or  pole,  armed  with  a pointed  head  of  itone 
or  metal  at  one  or  both  ends,  conftru&ed  tor  the  purpofe  of 
piercing,  or  wounding  with  their  points  only,  either  by  being 
pufhed  or  thrown  with  the  hand.  Long  ipears  and  lances 
were  ufed  by  the  Saxons  and  Normans,  both  horfe  and  foot, 
but  particularly  by  the  cavalry  of  the  latter,  who,  in  charg- 
ing, refted  the  butt  end  of  the  lance  againfl  the  argon  or 
bow  of  their  faddle ; the  mail-armour  not  admitting  of  the 
fixture  of  lance-refls,  as  was  afterwards  praftifed  on  the 
cuirafs.  A lance-reft  was  a kind  of  moveable  iron  bracket, 
fixed  to  the  right  fide  of  the  cuirafs,  for  the  purpofe  of  fup- 
porting  the  lance.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any 
eftabliihed  ftandard  for  the  length  or  thicknefs  of  the  ancient 
lances,  or  the  fize  or  form  of  their  heads ; but  it  rather 
feems,  that  every  military  man  had  his  lance,  as  well  as  his 
other  arms,  conftru£ted  of  the  dimenlions  that  beft  accorded 
with  his  ftrength  and  ftature.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  heads  of  lances  and  fpears  were  always  made  of  the  beft 
tempered  fteel,  and  their  ftaves  of  the  foundeft  alb,  whence 
the  writers  of  Latin  verfe  ufed  the  word  fraxinus  (Latin  for 
afh)  to  exprefs  a lance  or  fpear.  Although  lances  and 
fpears  were  chiefly  the  weapons  of  horfemen,  they  were  alfo 
ufed  by  the  infantry  and  difmounted  knights,  to  keep  off 
the  cavalry  ; for  this  purpofe  they  fixed  the  butts  in  the 
ground,  their  points  Hoping  towards  the  breafts  of  the 
enemy’s  horfes.  In  tournaments,  the  knights  fometimes 
fought  on  foot  with  their  lances,  in  which  cafe  it  was  cuftom- 
ary  to  fhorten  them,  by  cutting  off  part  of  the  ftaff.  Tilting 
lances  differed  from  thofe  ufed  in  war,  both  in  their  heads 
and  ftaves  ; the  heads  of  tilting  being  blunt,  or  occafionally 
fitted  w'ith  a contrivance  to  prevent  penetration,  called  a 
coronel  or  cronel,  from  its  refemblance  to  a crown.  The 
ftaves  were  thick  at  the  butt  end,  tapering  off  gradually  to 
the  point,  and  generally  fluted  ; near  the  butt  end  they  had 
a cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  hand.  The  front  of  it  was 
defended  by  an  iron-plate,  called  a vam-plat,  that  is,  an 
avant-plate,  and  behind  it  was  a broad  iron  ring,  called  a 
burr.  Thefe  handles  were  not  confined  to  the  tilting  lance, 
but  were  made  alfo  on  thofe  defigned  for  war.  Fauchet 
fays,  they  were  not  in  ufe  before  the  year  1300.  Lances 
were  ornamented  with  a banderole  near  the  point,  which 
gave  them  a handfome  appearance ; thefe  were  alfo  called 
pencells.  Grofe  on  Ancient  Armour,  vol.  ii. 

Lance,  Holy,  the  lance  which,  in  legendary  ftory,  is  faid 
to  have  pierced  the  fide  of  our  Redeemer.  In  the  time  of 
the  Crufades,  when  Antioch  was  befieged,  a prieft  of  the 
diocefe  of  Marfeilles,  called  Peter  Bartholemy,  pretended 
to  have  received  from  St.  Andrew,  during  his  fleep,  the 
following  inftrudfion.  “ At  Antioch,”  faid  theapoftle,  “ in 
the  church  of  my  brother  St.  Peter,  near  the  high  altar,  is 


concealed  the  fteel-head  of  the  lance  that  pierced  the  fide 
of  our  Redeemer.  In  three  days  that  inftrument  of  eternal, 
and  now  of  temporal  falvation,  will  be  manifefted  to  his 
difciples.  Search,  and  ye  fhall  find ; bear  it  aloft  in  battle  ; 
and  that  myftic  weapon  fhall  penetrate  the  fouls  of  the  mif- 
creants.”  This  revelation  was  refpe&fully  received  by 
count  Raymond,  whom  his  faithful  fubjeft,  in  the  name  of 
the  apoftie,  had  chofen  for  the  guardian  of  the  holy  lance. 
After  iome  previous  ceremonies,  the  ground  was  opened  at 
the  appointed  place  ; and  fearch  was  unfuccefsfully  made 
for  the  lance.  After  the  count  and  his  companions  had 
withdrawn,  the  artful  prieft  defcended  into  the  pit ; and, 
availing  himfelf  of  darknefs  and  folitude,  contrived  to  fecrete 
and  depofit  the  head  of  a Saracen  lance  ; and  the  firft  gleatn 
of  the  fteel  was  faluted  with  a devout  rapture.  The  holy 
lance  was  drawn  from  its  recefs,  and  expofed  to  the  venera- 
tion of  the  crufaders,  and  we  may  well  imagine  that  the 
defponding  troops  would  again  be  inflamed  with  the  enthu- 
fialm  of  valour.  Preparation  was  made  for  a conflict,  and 
it  maybe  fuppofed  that  the  potent  energy  of  this  relic  or 
trophy,  aided  by  another  miraculous  delufion,  would  enfure 
viftory.  In  the  feafon  of  danger  and  triumph,  the  revela- 
tion of  Bartholemy  of  Marfeilles  was  unanimoufly  afferted ; 
but  as  foon  as  the  temporary  fervice  was  accomplifhed,  the 
perfonal  dignity  and  liberal  alms  which  the  count  of  TI10- 
loufe  derived  from  the  cuftody  of  the  holy  lance,  provoked 
the  envy,  and  awakened  the  reafon  of  his  rivals.  Incredu- 
lity, with  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  legend,  fucceeded  fufpi- 
cion  and  examination,  and  the  author  was  obliged  to  fubmit 
his  life  and  veracity  to  the  judgment  of  God.  A pile  of 
dry  faggots,  4 feet  high  and  14  long,  was  eredled  in  the 
midft  of  the  camp  ; the  flames  burnt  fiercely  to  the  height 
of  30  cubits,  and  a narrow  path  of  12  inches  was  left  for 
the  perilous  trial.  The  unfortunate  prieft  of  Marfeilles 
traverfed  the  fire  with  dexterity  and  fpeed  ; but  his  thighs 
and  belly  were  fcorched  by  the  intenfe  heat ; he  expired  the 
next  day,  protefting  his  truth  and  innocence.  Such  were 
the  origin,  influence,  and  termination  of  the  legend  of  the 
holy  lance.  Gibbon’s  Hift.  vol.  xi. 

Lance  la  Grace,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Louifiana  ; 
75  miles  S.8.W.  of  New  Madrid.  N,  lat.  35s  25'.  W. 
iong.  90°  27'. 

Lance’s  Bay,  a bay  on  the  N.W.  coaft  of  Jamaica. 
N.  lat.  180  27'.  W.  long.  78’  14'. 

LANCEA  Christi,  in  Botany , a name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  the  ophioglojfum,  or  adder’s  tongue,  a fmall  herb 
found  in  moift  places,  with  a Angle  Item  of  feeds. 

LANCEARII,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  foldiers  whofe 
chief  weapon  was  the  lance.  They  were  in  great  efteem  for- 
merly. 

LANCEBEARERS,  IJland  of,  or  IJle  des  Landers,  in 
Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  S.  Pacific  ocean,  fo  named 
by  M.  Bougainville,  in  1768.  S.  lat.  18°  28'.  W.  long. 
138°  10'. 

LANCELLOTTI,  Gianpaclo,  in  Biography,  an  emi- 
nent jurift,  w'as  born  at  Perugia  about  the  year  1510.  He 
was  firft  noticed  as  a teacher  of  the  law  at  his  native  place, 
and  was  engaged  by  pope  Paul  IV.  to  draw  up  an  inftitute 
of  canorr  law,  in  imitation  of  Juftinian’s  Inftitutes  of  civil 
law.  This  was  publilhed  in  1563,  and  went  very  quickly 
through  feveral  editions.  It  was  annexed  to  the  body  of 
canon  law,  and  ftill  retains  its  place  in  the  modern  editions 
of  that  compilation.  He  was  author  of  other  treatifes  on 
legal  fubjeifts,  and  of  a life  of  Bartolus.  He  died  at  Peru- 
gia in  1591.  Moreri. 

LANCELOT,  Claude,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1615; 
at  a fit  age  he  was  perfuaded  to  join  the  devout  folitaries  of 
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the  Port-Royal,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  teaching  ma- 
thematics,  and  the  languages  in  their  fchools,  till  govern- 
ment thought  proper  to  fupprefs  them.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  tutor  to  the  young  princes  of  Conti,  but  upon  the 
dead)  of  their  mother, , he  took  the  habit  of  St.  Benedict, 
in  the  abbey  of  St.  Cyran.  In  1680,  he  was  exiled  to 
Quimperlc,  in  Lower  Brittany,  where  he  continued  the  fame 
afcctic  courfe  which  he  had  been  ufed  to  in  the  feminary. 
He  died  in  1605.  He  was  author  of  many  excellent  works, 
among  which  may  be  noticed  *•  Nouvelle  Methode  pour  ap- 
prendre  la  Langue  Latine  ;”  “ Nouvelle  Methode  pour  ap- 
prendre  la  Langue  Grecque.”  Thefe  have  been  frequently 
reprinted,  and  abridgments  have  been  made  of  both.  His 
“ Grammaire  generale  et  raifonn&e,”  is  faid  to  be  a very 
excellent  work,  and  has  been  tranflated  into  feveral  lan- 
guages. 

LANCEOLA,  in  Botany , a name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  that  fpecies  of  plantain  called  rib-wort,  or  plant  ago  quin- 
quenervia , by  mod  authors. 

LANCEOLATE D Leaf.  See  Leaf. 

LANCEROTTA,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Canary 
iflands,  about  30  miles  in  length,  and  eight  in  its  greateft 
breadth,  containing  8000  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  by  a 
ridge  of  mountains,  which  afford  nothing  but  padure  for 
cattle,  though  the  vallies  are  fruitful,  but  fandy  and  thin  in 
foil.  A principal  article  of  trade  is  goat’r  flelh,  which  the 
inhabitants  fell  to  the  neighbouring  illands,  under  the  name 
of  Tuflinetta.  In  1730,  a volcano  broke  out  in  this  ifland. 
Cayas,  called  alfo  Rubicon,  and  Lanccrotta,  the  principal 
town,  contains  about  200  houfes.  The  ifland  has  feveral 
havens  or  roads;  and  at  the  N-E.  extremity  is  one,  where 
fhips  may  come  in  from  the  northward,  and  lie  land-locked 
from  all  winds  in  10,  1 3,  and  20  fathoms.  The  E.  point 
of  the  ifland  is  in  N.  lat.  29  8'.  W.  long.  1 3 ' 26'. 

LANCET,  a well  known  furgical  indrument,  the  com- 
mon form  of  which  is  reprefented  in  the  plates  of  this  work. 
See  the  Surgical  Plates. 

Lancet  Arch,  in  Architecture,  the  fame  as  the  pointed 
arch. 

Lancet  Windows,  thofe  with  lancet  arches ; but  the 
term  is  more  generally  applied  to  windows  which  are  long 
and  narrow,  than  to  thofe  which  are  wide  and  low. 

LANCETI,  a name  given  by  the  ancient  laws  of  Eng- 
land to  a kind  of  vaffals,  who  were  obliged  to  work  for  the 
lord  one  day  in  a week,  from  Michaelmas  to  autumn,  either 
with  fork,  fpade,  or  flail,  at  the  option  of  the  lord. 

LANCH  is  a fort  of  long  boat  belonging  to  fhips  ; it 
is  not  built  upon  failing  principles,  it  being  flat-bottomed 
and  broader,  and  is  more  ufeful  for  weighing  fmall  anchors 
than  the  long  boat,  and  watering  and  carrying  the  fliip- 
ftores. 

Lancii  of  a Ship.  See  Launch. 

LANCId  E , in  Geography,  a town  of  Anterior  Pomerania  ; 
11  miles  S.  of  Bergen. 

LANCIANO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Citra,  of 
which  it  is  the  capital ; the  fee  of  an  archbifhop  ; 84  miles 
N.  of  Naples.  N.  lat.  42°  12'.  E.  long.  140  20'. 

LANCIEGO,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Alava  ; 18  miles  S S.E.  of  Vittoria. 

LANCISI,  Joilx-Maria,  in  Biography,  a celebrated 
phydeian,  was  born  at  Rome  in  October  1634.  His  pa- 
rents were  rather  low  in  rank,  but  cherifhed  the  difpofition 
for  learning  which  lie  early  difplayed  ; and  having  finifhed 
his  claffical  dudies,  he  went  through  the  courfe  of  philofo- 
phy  in  the  Roman  college,  and  then  commenced  the  dudy 
of  divinity.  He  had  always  evinced  a great  tade  for  natural 
hidory,  wliich  was  fo  drongly  awakened  during  his  theolo- 


gical refearches,  that  it  induced  him  to  abandon  the  dudy, 
and  apply  himfelf  entirely  to  that  of  medicine.  He  pur. 
fued  the  fundamental  branches,  anatomy,  chemidry,  and 
botany  with  great  ardour,  as  well  as  the  more  important 
objedl,  the  obfervation  of  difeafes  ; and  was  created  doftor 
in  philofopliy  and  medicine  in  1672.  I11  1679,  he  was  ap- 

pointed pliyfician  to  the  hofpital  of  the  Holy  Ghod,in  Saflia, 
where  he  purfued  his  clinical  enquiries  with  great  accuracy 
and  acutenefs  : but  he  quitted  this  lituation  in  1678,  when  lie 
was  received  a member  of  the  college  of  St.  Saviour,  in 
Lauro,  where  he  read  with  zeal  all  the  bed  authors  from 
Hippocrates  downwards.  His  talents  and  acquirements  were 
now  known  and  ackowledged,  and  he  was  appointed  profef- 
forof  anatomy  in  the  college  de  la  Sapienza,  in  1684,  and 
continued  his  duties  as  a teacher  for  thirteen  years  with  great 
reputation.  In  1688,  pope  Innocent  XI.  chofe  Lancifi  for 
his  phyfician  and  private  chamberlain  ; and  fome  time  after- 
wards gave  him  a canon’s  dull  in  the  church  of  St.  Law- 
rence  : but  on  the  death  of  the  pope,  in  1689,  he  refigned 
it.  He  was  now  in  high  public  edimation,  and  when  Inno- 
cent XII.  fell  Tick  in  1699,  Lancifi  was  called  upon,  and 
was  never  abfent  from  him  during  his  whole  illnefs.  He  was 
eledled  phyfician  to  the  conclave,  and  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed fird  phyfician  and  private  chancellor  to  the  perfon  of 
the  fucceeding  pope  Clement  XI.  Lie  was  indefatigable  in 
the  difeharge  of  all  his  duties,  as  well  as  in  the  puvfuit  of 
his  dudies,  reading  and  writing  at  every  interval  of  leifure, 
and  in  his  attendance  on  the  learned  focieties  of  the  time. 
He  died  in  January,  1720,  at  the  age  of  65.  He  was  a 
man  of  fmall  dature,  with  a lively  countenance,  and  cheerful 
difpofition  ; his  manners  were  extremely  engaging  ; and  he 
was  poffeffed  of  much  knowledge  of  mankind.  His  ardour 
for  the  advancement  of  his  art  was  extreme  and  unceafing.  ’ 
He  colle&ed  a library  of  more  than  twenty  thoufand  vo- 
lumes, which  he  prefented  in  his  life-time  to  the  hofpital 
.of  the  Holy  Ghod,  for  the  ufe  of  the  public,  particularly 
the  young  phyficians  and  furgeons  who  attended  the  patients 
in  that  hofpital.  This  noble  benefadlion  was  opened  in  1716, 
in  the  prefence  of  the  pope,  and  a great  number  of  cardi- 
nals. 

Lancifi  left  a confiderable  number  of  works,  many  of  which 
have  been  printed,  but  feveral  in  MS-,  which  he  bequeathed 
to  the  hofpital,  and  which  are  depoiited  in  its  library* 
Among  his  leffer  produ&ions,  were  a fynopfis  of  anatomy  ; 
an  epidle  to  Fantoni  on  the  fame  fubjeft  ; an  epidle  to 
Bianchi  on  the  fecretion  of  the  bile  ; an  effay  on  the  atmo- 
fphere  and  climate  of  Rome  ; on  phyfiognomy  and  the  feat 
of  the  foul;  on  the  proper  method  of  dudying  in  medicine ; 
on  the  origin  and  dru&ure  of  fungi,  in  a letter  to  count 
Marfigli  ; and  fome  others,  in  the  Latin  language  ; and  alfo 
an  addrefs  to  the  academy  of  Sienna,  “ Del  modo  di  filofo- 
far  nell’  Arte  Medica.”  His  more  important  works  are  his 
treatife  “ De  fubitaneis  mortibus,  Libri  duo,”  Romse  1707. 
— “ Tabulst  Anatomicae  Clanff.  viri  Bartholomaei  Eudachii, 
quas  a tenebris  tandem  vindicatas,  et  fanftiff.  Dom.  de- 
mentis XI.  Pontif.  Max.  munificentia  dono  acceptas,  prtefa- 
tione  notifque  illudravit,”  ibid.  1714,  folio. — “ Differtatio 
Hidorica  de  Bovilla  Pede  ex  Campiniae  finibus,  anno  1713, 
Latio  importata.  Accedit  Confilium  de  Equorum  Epide- 
mia,”  ibid.  1715. — “ De  noxiis  Paludum  Effluviis,  Libri 
duo,”  ibid.  17 17.  — He  like  wife  edited,  in  the  fame  year, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  pope,  a podhumous  work  of 
Michael  Mercati,  entitled  Metallotheca,  with  plates ; and 
afterwards  publifhed,  “ Appendix  ad  Metallothecam  Vati- 
canam  Michaclis  Mercati,”  1719.  After  his  death,  a trea- 
tife, “ De  motu  cordis  et  aneuryfmatibus,”  was  printed  in 
folio  at  Rome,  1728:  — and  a colle&ion  of  cafes  from  his 
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MSS.  in  the  library  of  the  hofpital,  entitled  “ Confilia 
XLIX  poffhuma,”  Venice,  1747.  All  his  wgrks,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  laft,  were  collected  in  his  lilc-time, 
and  printed  at  Geneva,  with  the  title  of  “ Joannis  Maria 
Lancili  Opera  qua;  had'.lenus  prodierunt  omnia,  Differtatioui- 
bus  nonnullis  adhucdum  ineditis  locupletata,”  1718  ; which, 
as  well  as  moff  of  the  feparate  treat. fes,  have  paffed  through 
feveral  editions.  Eloy.  Didl.  Hid. 

LANCISIA,  in  Botany , fo  named  by  Pontedera,  in 
honour  of  John  Maria  Lancifi,  phyfician  to  pope  Clement 
XI.  Ponted.  Diff.  203.  Lamarck.  Illuffr.  t.  701.  See 
Lidbeckia. 

LANCKAW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Culm  ; 10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Thorn. 

LANCKE,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  Pomerelia,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Pomerania  ; 32  miles  N.N.W.  of  Fredeland. 

LANCPOU,  a lake  of  Thibet,  about  30  miles  long  and 
nine  wide.  N.  lat.  32’  36'.  E.  long.  84° 32'.  — Alfo,  a moun- 
tain of  Thibet.  N.  lat.  32°  55'.  E.  long.  84:>  34'. 

LANCTAN,  a mountain  of  Thibet.  N.  lat.  31' 52'. 
E.  long.  85°  54'. 

LAND,  in  a general  fenfe.  See  Earth,  Soil,  &c. 

Dr.  Davenant,  from  a fcheme  of  Mr.  King,  dates  the 
quantity  of  land  in  England  and  Wales  to  be  thirty-nine 
millions  of  acres  ; which,  reckoning  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants, as  he  does,  to  be  3,500,000,  will  at  an  average  be  7^ 
acres  per  head.  Davenant’s  Works,  vol.  vi.  $ 3.  See  Acre, 
and  Expectation  of  Life. 

Land,  in  a legal  fenfe,  includes  not  only  the  face  of  the 
earth,  but  every  thing  under  or  over  it  ; fo  that  if  a man 
grants  all  Ins  lands,  he  grants  thereby  all  his  mines  of  metal 
and  other  foffils,  his  woods,  his  waters,  and  his  houfes,  as 
well  as  his  fields  and  meadows. 

Land,  in  Agriculture,  the  earth  or  foil  in  which  plants  fix 
themfelves  and  grow,  or  which  produces  crops  of  different 
kinds. 

It  is  dated  in  an  able  work  on  the  landed  property  of 
England,  that  “ land,  viewed  in  the  light  of  agriculture,  i3 
the  foundation  on  which  it  reds,  the  materials  on  which  it 
operates,  and  the  vifible  fottree  of  its  productions.  A;  d 
that  it  may  generally  be  confidered  as  being  comp.ofed  of  three 
dillinCt  parts  ; the  foil,  the  fub-foil,  and  the  bafe,  or  fub- 
ftructure,  on  which  they  red.”  It  is  added,  that  “ the  foil, 
or  plant-feeding  dratum,  is  not  more  various  iu  quality  than 
it  is  in  depth.  The  foils  of  cultivated  lands,  however,  have 
their  limits  as  to  depth.  Thefe  limits  may,  it  is  conceived, 
be  fixed  at  three  and  fifteen  inches.  For  although,  in  many 
indances,  the  component  parts  ol  land  arc  pretty  uniform, 
to  a greater  depth  than  fifteen  inches,  a uniformity  of  colour 
and  vegetative  quality  feldom  reaches  to  that  depth.  The 
influence  of  the  atmofpherc,  the  fibres  of  vegetables  living 
and  decayed,  the  operations  of  animalculoe,  and  larger  ani- 
mals, that  inhabit  foils,  and,  above  all,  the  powerful  effects  of 
manures,  tend  to  furnifli  the  furface  mould  with  qualities 
which  the  fubflrata  have  not  the  means  of  acquiring.  The 
medium  depth  of  cultivated  foils,  in  England,  may,  it  is  ima- 
gined, be  fet  down,  with  fufficient  accuracy  for  this  purpofe, 
at  nine  inches.  For  although  a majority  of  the  cultivated 
foils  of  the  kingdom  may  not  reach  that  depth,  the  writer  is 
of  opinion  that  the  major  part  of  them  might,  under  proper 
management,  be  funk  to  nine  inches  deep,  with  advantage 
in  many  refpects.”  See  Sou.. 

And  it  is  further  ftated,  that  “ the  fubfoil,  or  intervening 
ftratum  of  land,  is  ftill  lefs  definite  with  regard  to  depth.  In 
lome  inftance6,  as  where  the  cultivated  foil  refts  upon  rock, 
it  may  be  faid  to  be  wanting  } though,  in  mofl  cafes  of  this 
kind,  a ftratum  of  a gravelly  nature,  compofed  of  broken 


rock  and  earth,  13  found  betwetn  them.  And  in  many  cafes, 
a regular  bed  of  gravel,  fand,  or  other  earth,  intervenes  be- 
tween the  foil  and  the  fubflruclure.  While  in  others,  an 
uniform  mafs  of  earthy  materials  reaches  to  a great  depth. 
11,  therefore,  a definite  thicknefs,  or  depth,  may  be  affignctl 
to  the  fubfoil,  it  muff  be,  in  a degree,  arbitrary,’’  or  with- 
out any  degree  of  accuracy  cr  correCtnefs. 

It  feems  evident,  that  “ the  foil  affords  nourifhment  and 
(lability  to  agricultural  plants,  and  that  the  fubfoil  afiigna 
them  temperature,  with  refpect  to  moiflure  and  internal 
warmth.  If  the  fubfoil  is  of  fuch  a nature,  or  is  fo  fituated 
as  to  receive  and  retain  more  moiflure  than  is  requifite  for 
the  natural  growth  of  plants,  their  health  is  injured.  If  it 
not  only  holds  water  in  its  own  pores,  but  freely  communi- 
cates it  to  thofe  of  the  foil,  the  more  valuable  plants  in  agri- 
culture give  place  to  ranker  herbage,  let  the  furface  foil  be 
what  it  may.  On  the  contrary,  if  an  open  flratum  of  fuffi- 
cient depth  intervenes  between  the  cultivated  foil  and  the 
bafe,  to  permit  the  fuperfluous  moiflure  win:  a filters  through 
the  foil,  or  which  is  communicated  fubternneoufly,  to  pafB 
off,  the  plants  in  cultivation  will  be  relieved  from  collected 
moiflure,  in  the  immediate  region  of  their  feeding  fibres ; 
though  the  fubftruCture  may  be  charged  to  (he  till  with 
water.  Hence,  where  nature  has  sot  furnifhed  land  with 
this  valuable  interflratum,  it  is  the  bufi  .efs  of  ar*  to  remedy 
the  defoCt,”  in  fome  way  or  other,  and  which  in  general 
“ is  to  be  done  by  draining  off  the  fupei  fluous  moiflure  to 
a fufficient  depth  to  prevent  its  evil  effeCts  on  the  foil,  and 
thereby  fupplying  the  required  flratum.”  It  is  however 
well  obferved,  that  ■*  in  doing  this,  the  art i iff  muff  be  fed 
by  the  given  properties,  of  the  bafe,  and  can  ft-  dom  lower  it 
to  any  determinate  or  arbitrary  depth.  Nevcrthelefs,  it 
w ill  be  right,  before  he  proceeds  further,  to  endeavour  to 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  medium  depth  required 
in  doing  which,  much,  he  fays,  depends  on  the  fpceific 
quality  of  the  fubfoil.  band  will  hold  up  water  that  is 
lodged  at  its  bafe  to  a much  greater  height  than  gravel. 
A flratum  of  gravel  of  one  foot  in  depth  forms  a drier 
fubfoil,  than  a bed  of  find  of  twice  or  three  times  that 
thicknefs.  But  clean  fand  or  gravel  is  rarely  found  in 
land ; faud  and  gravelly  loams  being  the  more  ordinary 
materials  of  abforbent  fubfoils : and  thefe  are  capable 

of  railing  and  holding  up  water  to  a confiderable  height. 
“ Let  us,  therefore,  admit  that  effective  fubfoils  may  vary 
from  one  to  two  feet,  and  fix  the  medium  depth  at  eighteen 
inches.”  And  “ by  thus  fixing  the  mean  depth  of  toils  at 
nine  inches,  and  that  of  fubfoiis  at  eighteen  inches,  place 
the  bafe  or  fubflruclure  of  the  land  at  tw'enty-feven  inches 
beneath  its  furface ; which  is  a depth  of  land  that  is 
equally  conformable  with  theory  and  with  praCtice.  To 
this  depth  drains  may  be  funk,  at  a moderate  exper.ee  : and 
covered  done  drains  of  this  depth  may  be  rendered  effectual, 
yet  free  from  injury  by  the  operations  of  tillage.  In  the 
praCtice  of  fkilful  workmen,  the  depth  of  ordinary  fubfoil. 
drains  varies  from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet,  according 
to  the  circumflances  of  the  given  cafe,  and  the  method  of 
draining  employed.” 

After  this  general  view  of  the  component  parts  of  land, 
and  of  their  due  arrangement,  the  common  varieties  of  it,  as 
they  are  given  by  foil,  fubfoil,  and  bafe,  may  be  enumerated 
and  confidered.  In  the  execution  of  which  it  may  be 
proper  to  divide  lands  intoclalfes}  and  mark  the  varieties  of 
each. 

Firfl  Clajs.  — This  comprehends,  according  to  the  above 
writer,  fuch  lands  as  are  liable  to  furface  water  only  with 
their  abforbent  ftrata  (if  any)  open,  fo  as  freely  to  difeharge 
the  fuperfluous  w'ater  they  receive  upon  them  : the  varieties 
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of  which  are  fir  ft,  where  te  the  foil,  the  fubfoil,  and  the 
bate  are  repellent,  or  in  a ftate  of  moiftnefs,  impenetrable  by 
water,  as  clay  and  ftrong  deep  clayey  loam.”  The  fecond, 
where  “ the  foil* is  repellent,  the  fubfoil  abforbent,  the  bafe 
repellent.”  The  third,  where  “ the  foil  is  repellent,  the  fub- 
foil  and  bafe  abforbent,  or  in  a ftate  of  moiftnefs,  conduc- 
ing water  ; as  fand,  gravel,  open  rock,  and  the  lighter  more 
open  loams.”  The  fourth,  where  “ the  foil,  the  fubfoil, 
and  the  bafe  are  abforbent.”  The  fifth,  where  “ the  foil  and 
the  fubfoil  are  abforbent,  but  the  bafe  repellent.”  And  the 
fixth,  where  “ the  foil  is  abforbent,  the  fubfoil  repellent, 
and  the  bafe  abforbent  or  repellent.” 

2 d Clafs. — This  includes  fuch  lands  as  are  liable  to  fur- 
face-water  only,  with  their  abforbent  ftrata  clofed,  or  per- 
mitting an  imperfedl  difcharge,  either  for  want  of  fuffi- 
cient  defcent,  or  by  reafon  of  impervious  ftrata,  or  beds  of 
impenetrable  materials.  The  varieties  of  which  are,  firft, 
where  “ the  foil  is  repellent,  the  fub-foil  abforbent,  and  the 
bafe  repellent  or  abforbent.”  The  fecond,  where  “ the 
foil  and  the  fub-foil  are  abforbent,  but  the  bafe  repellent,  or 
abforbent.”  The  third,  where  “ the  abforbent  and  repel- 
lent ftrata,  or  mafies,  are  thrown  together  irregularly  ; or 
not  difpofed  in  regular  ftrata,  which  correfpond  with  the 
furface,”  or  upper  part. 

$d  Clafs. — This  comprifes  fuch  lands  as  are  liable,  not 
only  to  lurface-waters,  but  to  thofe  which  are  fubterrene, 
and  which  either  defcend  from  higher  grounds  in  their 
refpeCive  neighbourhoods,  or  rife  beneath  them  from  fub- 
jacent  refervoirs ; the  abforbent  ftrata  of  this  clafs  being 
clofed,  and  thereby  rendered  retentive,  as  in  the  fecond 
clafs,  or  kind  of  land.  The  varieties  of  which  are,  firft, 
where  “ the  foil  is  abforbent  or  repellent ; the  fub-ftrata 
abforbent  and  clofed,  and  uniformly  charged  with  defend- 
ing waters,  by  an  even  ftratum  of  gravel,  free-fand,” 
or  fome  other  fimilar  material.  The  fecond,  where 
“ the  fame  foil  and  fub-ftrata  are  partially  charged  with 
defcending  waters,  through  veins  of  fand  or  gravel,  or  fif- 
fures  of  rock,  &c.”  The  third,  where  “ the  foil  is  repellent 
or  abforbent,  the  fub-foil  abforbent  and  clofed,  and  uni- 
formly charged  with  defcending  waters  ; the  bafe  repel- 
lent, with  a fub-bafe  freely  abforbent  and  open.”  The 
fourth,  where  “ the  foil  is  abforbent  or  repellent,  the  fub- 
ftrata  uniformly  abforbent  and  clofed,  and  charged  with 
riling  waters.”  And  the  fifth,  where  “ the  foil  is  repellent 
or  abforbent,  the  fub-ftrata  complex  and  clofed,  and  charged 
with  riling  and  defcending  waters.” 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  nature  of  thefe  different 
kinds,  or  claffes  of  lands  and  their  varieties,  with  that  of 
their  different  conltru&ions,  the  effects  to  which  they  are 
each  particularly  expofed  from  a fuperabundance  of  water, 
the  methods  of  removing  fuch  wetnefs,  both  with  the  view 
of  ameliorating  the  lands  for  the  purpofes  of  cultivation,  and 
that  of  providing  fupplies  of  water  for  economical  ufes,  as  the 
working  of  light  machinery,  the  confumption  of  pafturing- 
ftock,  and  in  particular  cafes,  where  a fufficicnt  quantity  can 
be  procured,  for  the  watering  of  land,  will  be  fully  confidcred 
in  their  proper  places  ; and  many  ufeful  obfervations  may  be 
found  in  the  work  here  alluded  to,  efpecially  in  what  relates 
to  draining.  The  tw*o  objects  of  applying  water  to  the  ufe 
of  live-ftock,  and  that  of  irrigation,  fhould  conftantly  be 
kept  in  the  mind  of  the  improver  of  the  foil.  See  Soil, 
Watering  of  Land , and  Draining  of  Land. 

It  is  fufficiently  evident,  from  various  circumftances  in  the 
management  of  lands,  that  fome  forts  are  much  better  calcu- 
lated for  the  produdfion  of  grain  crops  than  thole  of  the 
grafs  kind  ; while,  on  the  contrary,  others  are  much  more 
luitable  and  better  adapted  to  the  raffing  of  grals  than  thofe 
of  the  corn  kind  ; and  that  there  are  It  ill  others  that  may 
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be  cultivated  under  a convertible  fyftein  of  corn  and  grafs, 
with  more  fuccefs  than  either  of  the  methods  feparately. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  all  thofe  lands  which  poffefs  a 
fufficient  degree  of  drynefs,  whether  they  have  much  depth 
of  mould  or  not,  and  which,  in  their  natural  ftate,  have  but 
little  tendency  to  produce  good  herbage,  fuch  as  thofe  cover- 
ed with  different  forts  of  coarfe  plants  and  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, whether  in  an  open  or  inclofed  ftate,  are  proper 
for  tillage.  And  it  has  been  well  obferved  by  Mr.  Davis, 
that  grounds  of  this  nature  are  of  confiderably  more  value 
when  in  a ftate  of  tillage  than  in  pafture ; as  they  are  parti- 
cularly adapted  to  the  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  and 
in  addition  to  the  quantity  of  grain  to  be  produced  from 
them,  will  afford  a greater  quantity  of  vegetable  food  for 
animal  ftock,  when  in  a tillage  ftate,  than  they  did  when 
kept  entirely  in  that  of  pafture  or  fward.  The  fame  writer 
likewife  ftates,  that  there  are  various  other  deferiptions  of 
light  lands  that  may  be  kept  in  a ftate  of  tillage  with  more 
advantage  than  in  that  of  grafs,  as  they  are  peculiarly  fuited 
to  thofe  improved  modes  of  cultivation  that  are  neceffary 
for  railing  large  fupplies  of  green-food  for  the  fupport  of 
live-ftock  of  different  kinds.  That  the  poorer  forts  of  fand- 
lands,  where  marie,  clay,  chalk,  or  other  fimilar  fubftances, 
can  be  readily  procured,  are  much  more  proper  for  the  pur  - 
pofes of  tillage  than  thofe  of  grafs,  is  fufficiently  fhewn  by 
the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  many  of  the  more 
fouthern  diftriCts  of  the  kingdom.  And  that  lands  of  the 
chalky  kind,  whether  of  the  more  fuperficial  or  deep  de- 
feriptions, are,  in  mod  cafes,  better  fuited  for  tillage  than 
grafs,  is  proved  from  their  wetnefs  in  the  winter  feai'on,  and 
their  opennefs  and  friability  in  the  fummer,  rendering  it 
almoft  impoffible  toeftablifti  good  herbage  upon  them.  Be- 
fide  thefe,  there  is  another  fort  of  land  that  is  better  for  the 
pnrpofes  of  tillage  than  thofe  of  grafs,  which  is  that  which,  • 
in  the  ftate  of  grafs,  is  conftantly  fo  difpofed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  mofs,  as  to  afford  but  a very  fcanty  lhare  of 
good  herbage  in  any  circumftances. 

It  has  been  ftated  by  the  author  of  “ Practical  Agricul- 
ture,” that“  moll  of  the  clayey  and  more  heavy  deferiptions 
of  land,  efpecially  when  lituated  in  vallies,  or  other  low 
confined  expofures,  though  they  may  be  capable  of  affording 
good  crops  of  particular  kinds  when  under  the  plough,  as 
thofe  of  the  wheat  and  bean  kind,  are,  on  account  of  their 
retention  of  moifture,  the  increafed  expences  of  labour,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  feafon  for  tilling  them,  as  well  as  their 
inaptitude  for  mod  other  forts  of  crops,  and  their  fitnefs  for 
the  production  of  good  herbage,  much  more  beneficial  in 
the  ftate  of  grafs  than  in  that  of  tillage.  When  there  is  an 
opportunity  of  procuring  fea-fand,  and  of  applying  it  at  an 
eafy  expcnce,  they  may,  however,  it  is  obferved,  be  con- 
verted to  the  purpofes  of  tillage  in  a profitable  manner. 
Molt  of  thofe  ftrong  cold  grafs-lands  which,  in  a ftate  of 
tillage,  would  be  improper  for  the  growth  of  turnips,  and 
other  applications  of  improved  cultivation,  Ihould  alfo  con- 
ftantly remain  in  a ftate  of  grafs.  And  likewife  thofe 
lands  that  are  lituated  near  large  towns,  where  manure  is 
plentiful,  and,  of  courfe,  capable  of  being  procured  at  a 
reafonable  rate  ; and  where  the  produce  of  fuch  lands  is 
always  in  great  demand,  and  therefore  capable  of  being  dif- 
pofed of  to  great  advantage.  Such  lands  as  are  fituated  on 
the  banks  ot  large  rivers  or  brooks,  which  are  capable  of 
being  improved  by  means  of  watering,  are  likewife  more  bene- 
ficial when  kept  conftantly  under  the  grafs  fyftem  than  any 
other  mode  of  cultivation  that  can  be  praftifed.  The  lands 
of  a calcareous  nature,  which  are  diftributed  in  the  vallies  of 
the  more  mountainous  diftrifts,  where  old  grafs-land  is 
feafee,  and  of  much  importance,  and  moft  part  of  that  in  the 
ftate  of  tillage  incapable  of  being  converted  to  the  condition 
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of  good  grafs,  may  alfo,  it  is  believed,  be  the  mod  advanta- 
geous when  continued  in  a permanent  Hate  of  herbage.” 

But  that  “ the  forts  of  lands  that  are  the  mod  adapted  to 
the  praftice  of  convertible  hufbandry  are  thofe  of  the  loamy 
kinds,  which  are  not  too  ftrong  for  the  growth  of  turnips. 
Thefe,  in  all  their  different  varieties,  are  capable  of  being 
changed  from  the  ftate  of  tillage  to  that  of  grafs,  and  the 
contrary,  not  only  without  fultaining  any  injury,  but  fre- 
quently with  the  mod  evident  advantage,  as  the  praftice  of 
fome  of  the  wedern  and  midland  didrifts  has  fully  proved.” 
And  “ the  richer  kinds  of  fandy  lands  are,  in  mod  cafes, 
alfo  well  fuited  to  this  fort  of  hufbandry  ; efpecially  where 
marie  is  at  hand,  to  be  applied  at  the  time  of  laying  them 
down  to  grafs.  Grounds  of  the  peaty  fort  may  likewife,  in 
many  cafes,  be  the  mod  beneficially  employed  in  this  mode 
of  culture,  as,  from  their  producing  little  elfe  than  plants  of 
the  aquatic  kind,  it  is  obvious  that  they  mud  be  completely 
dedroyed,  and  thofe  of  the  proper  grafs  kind  be  introduced, 
before  any  ufeful  herbage  can  be  produced.  And  this  is 
capable  of  being  accomplifhed  in  by  much  the  mod  perfeft 
manner  under  the  date  of  tillage.  But  as  they  are,  ip  molt 
indances,  much  too  tender  and  moid  for  the  purpofe  of  re- 
maining long  in  the  date  of  tillage,  as  foon  as  the  above  in- 
tention has  been  fully  effefted,  they  fhonld  be  redored  to 
the  date  of  permanent  grafs,”  either  as  meadows  or  padure- 
lands.  See  Ground  and  Soil. 

Land  Carriage,  in  Rural  Economy,  that  fort  of  conveyance 
which  is  performed  on  land,  which,  in  many  cafes,  is  highly 
inconvenient,  and  always  greatly  expenfive  an''  troubkfome 
to  the  farmer.  It  fhould,  of  courfe,  be  leffened  as  much  as 
poffible,  in  fftuations  that  will  admit  of  it,  by  the  fubdituting 
of  water-conveyance,  by  the  forming  of  fmall  narrow  canals, 
which  may,  in  many  indances,  be  done  at  a trifling  expence, 
and  thus  much  leffen  the  extent  or  didance  of  land-carriage. 
Much  has  been  done  in  this  way,  with  coniiderable  effect, 
within  the  lad  twenty-five  years,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  See  Canal  and  Inland  Navigation. 

Land -Guard,  a fort  of  fence  or  embankment  condrufted  of 
ftones,  wood,  or  other  materials,  on  the  borders  of  rivers  and 
brooks,  in  orderto  prevent  theiroverflowinga'-dcarryingaway 
the  land.  The  cafes  in  which  they  become  more  particularly 
neceffary,  are  where  they  are  confined  in  the  parts  where 
they  are  required  to  bend,  by  rocks  or  other  means,  to  an 
unaltered  channel ; it  often  takes  place  in  hilly  fituations, 
and  where  deep  pools  occur  in  fuch  parts  at  low  water, 
fo  as  to  render  it  difficult  or  impoffible  to  provide  a good 
foundation  for  a pier.  The  mode  of  applying  and  forming 
the'.e  forts  of  guards,  will  be  explained  in  confidering  the 
nature  and  manner  of  gnarding  river-banks,  and  confining 
dreams  of  other  kinds.  See  Embankment,  and  River- 
Banks,  Guarding  of. 

Land  Mark,  in  Agriculture,  any  thing  placed  as  the  divi- 
fion  of  land.  Thefe  marks  were  formerly  chiefly  ufed  for 
fhewing  the  different  lots  or  divifions  in  common  field-lands, 
and  other  forts  of  commonable  land. 

LAND-.Rffi’c,  in  Rural  Economy , a perfon  whofe  btifinefs 
it  is  to  overlook  certain  parts  of  a farm  or  edate  ; to  attend, 
not  only  to  the  woods  and  hedge-timber,  but  alfo  to  the 
ftate  of  the  fences,  gates,  buildings,  private  roads,  drift -ways, 
and  water-courfes  : and  likewife  to  the  docking  of  commons 
(where  there  are  any),  and  encroachments  of  every  kind  ; as 
well  as  to  prevent,  or  detect  wade  and  fpoil  in  general,  whether 
by  the  tenants  of  the  edate,  or  others  ; and  to  report  the 
fame  to  the  manager  or  land-fteward.  It  has  been  obferved, 
that  “ the  utility  accruing  from  thefe  inferior  officers  of  an 
edate  occurred  to  the  writer  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ; 
where  they  have  been  commonly  appointed  on  every  edate, 
it  i*  believed,  from  tune  immemorial,  under  the  name  of 


ground-officers.”  And  he  has  “ fince  experienced  their  uti- 
lity fo  fully  in  England,  as  to  induce  him  to  recommend 
their  appointment  on  every  large  edate  ; not  merely  as  help- 
mates to  the  afting-manager,  but  as  authentic  evidences  in 
matters  of  difpute,  and  as  intelligent  informants  to  a pro* 
prietor  in  going  over,  or  inquiring  after,  the  affairs  of  his 
edate.  Aftive  intelligent  tenants,  of  known  integrity,  are 
generally  the  mod;  fuitable  perfons  for  having  the  manage- 
ment of  this  fort  of  trud  confided  in  them.” 

Land  Springs,  fuch  as  rife,  or  are  produced  in  lands,  at 
fome  confiderable  depth,  from  the  water  being  obftrufted 
in  its  defeent  by  fome  fort  of  impenetrable  material,  fuch  as 
clay,  &c  , and  thus  forced  up  to  the  furface,  where  it  breaks 
or  oozes  out,  having  different  appearances,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  foil  and  fituation  in  which  it  occurs.  See 
Spuing,  and  Draining  of  Land. 

Land  Steward,  the  common  name  of  a perfon  who  over- 
looks, or  has  the  management  of  a farm  or  edate.  The 
number,  defeription,  and  qualities  of  land  dewards  mud  be 
regulated  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  the  particular  circumdances  of  the  proprietor. 
In  order  to  be  fully  qualified,  according  to  the  author  of 
“ The  Modern  Land  Steward,”  for  the  proper  management 
of  large  edates,  the  dewards  fhould  have  attained  that  tho- 
rough and  correft  knowledge  of  the  bufinefs  of  life,  that 
full-tried  experience  in  men  and  things,  which  ought  not  to 
be  expefted  earlier  than  the  middle  age.  No  material  part 
of  their  time  or  attention  ffiould  be  engroffed  by  their  own 
private  concerns,  as,  in  fuch  cafes,  they  mud  evidently 
negleft  their  own,  or  the  bufinefs  of  their  employers  ; and  it 
would  be  paying  human  nature  too  great  a compliment  to 
fuppofe  the  former.  To  an  ample  fhare  of  agricultural 
knowledge,  they  ought  to  have  a thorough  in  light  into  the 
nature  of  every  improvement  of  which  edates  may  be  ca- 
pable, whether  upon  or  beneath  the  furface ; or  from  its 
local  fituation,  whether  inland  or  upon  the  fea-coad.  Their 
attention  fhould  be  alfo  direfted  to  the  ufeful  fciences  of  po- 
litical economy  and  political  arithmetic,  as  there  is  a driftt 
and  happy  coincidence  between  public  and  private  wealth. 
They  ffiould  be  well  verfed  in,  and  qualified  to  fuperintend, 
the  culture  of  wade  lands,  the  difpolal  of  timber,  the  eradi- 
cation or  planting  of  woods,  irrigation  and  warping,  drain- 
age, embankment,  and  the  recovery  of  land  from  the  fea, 
the  cutting  of  canals,  the  laying  out  and  repairing  of  roads, 
the  condruetion  of  bridges,  mills,  and  engines  ; and  be  pof- 
feffed  of  a confiderable  fkill  in  rural  architefture  of  every 
kind.  Nor  is  it  lefs  neceffary  that  they  thoroughly  com- 
prehend the  nature  of  all  the  various  methods  in  which 
money  bufinefs  is  tranfafted  ; together  with  the  advantage  of 
bargaining  in  the  purchafe  or  fales  of  edates.  Their  intelli- 
gence ought  alfo  to  extend  to  the  valuable  inventions  and 
improvements  of  other  countries,  as  well  as  thofe  of  their 
own  ; which,  whether  in  the  mechanic  or  agricultural  rela- 
tion, they  fhould  ufe  their  bed  means  to  introduce,  and 
fairly  experiment  upon  the  edates  under  their  care,  with  the 
honourable  and  patriotic  views  both  of  private  and  national 
benefit.  In  fliort,  with  fufffeient  honedy,  a mind  amply  re- 
pleniihed,  a cool,  deliberate,  and  calculating  head,  a quick 
difeernment,  they  fhould  lay  hold  of  every  occafion,  as  it 
fprings,  to  enhance  the  worth,  the  reputation,  and  the  em- 
bellifhment  of  the  property  committed  to  their  charge. 

For  thefe  qualifications  and  endowments  they  fhould  have 
full  and  adequate  allowances,  in  the  way  of  falaries  or  wages, 
according  to  the  fervice  to  be  performed.  Their  practical 
fkill  in  agriculture  fhould  particularly  extend  to  the  manage- 
ment of  cattle,  and  the  common  outlines,  at  lead,  of  rural 
architefture,  as  far  as  regards  repairs,  or  ordinary  new  erec- 
tions ; and  they  ffiould  be  thoroughly  maders  of  common 
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accounts,  and  able  to  defcribe  or  correspond  by  letter  intel- 
ligibly, and  with  propriety.  When  thus  qualified,  they 
may  make  very  capable  and  refpe&able  Howards  ; but  they 
would  not  be  the  lefs  eligible  for  a fufficicnt  portion  of 
mathematical  and  mechanical  knowledge,  and  the  p radical 
habits  of  menfuration  both  of  timber  and  land  : though  a 
defeel  of  thefe  branches  of  fcience  ought  not  to  operate  to 
the  rejedlion  of  thofe  otherwife  well  qualified  ; fmce  they 
are  acquired  by  a very  moderate  application  and  pradice  ; 
and  ftnce  there  are  always  at  hand  profefiional  men  in  thefe 
fciences,  whofe  fervices  are  perhaps,  after  all,  the  moll  eligi- 
ble and  proper.  Land  flevvards  fliould  have  the  care  and  ma- 
nagement of  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  farm  or  ellate,  of 
which  they  have  the  fuperintendence.  It  is  alio  further  ad- 
vifed,  that  “ every  ellate  fhould  be  accurately  furveyed,  and 
corred  y deferibed  in  a map,  of  which  the  tenant  alio  lhould 
have  one.  It  is'fuppofed  particularly  necefiary,  both  to  ffew- 
ard  and  tenant,  to  keep  an  exad  terrier  of  all  common  field- 
lands  ; and  where  the  bounds  and  abutments  of  any  iingle 
parcel  of  land  are  dubious,  to  have  them  defined  and  afccr- 
tained  with  durable  land-marks,  by  a jury  purpofely  iinpan- 
nelled  at  the  manor-court : and  in  order  to  preferve  the 
bounds  and  precinds  of  a parifh,  with  the  particular  pro- 
perty of  the  lord,  entire,  and  free  from  encroachment,  and 
to  preclude  the  necefiity  of  quarrels  and  fuits  at  law,  it  is 
good  to  keep  the  ancient  cultom  of  annual  perambulation.” 
And  it  is  conlidered  as  “ the  duty  of  Rewards  to  ride  over, 
and  make  adual  perfonal  furveys  of  the  cllates  in  their  trull, 
fufliciently  often  to  offer  timely  advice,  to  obviate  any  dan- 
gers, and  nip  any  irregularities  or  encroachments  in  the  bud  : 
to  have  in  their  poffefiion  duplicates  of  all  leafes,  covenants, 
deeds,  &c.”  And  that,  “ where  the  cafe  of  default  or 
danger  does  not  admit  of  immediate  remedy  through  their 
own  means,”  to  exonerate-  themfelves  by  inllant  application 
to  their  employers. 

And  it  is  likewife  their  bufinefs  “ to  infped  all  repairs, 
that  they  be  duly  and  fubRantially  performed ; fencing  re- 
gularly kept  up,  according  to  covenant ; ditches  call  and 
fcoured,  water-courfes  free,  and  common  rights  fairly  en- 
joyed, according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  manor ; the  larger 
tenants  not  overilocking,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  inferior : 
in  which  cafe,  the  Rewards  are  bound  to  interfere. — To  ob- 
ferve  that  the  cutting  of  underwood  be  at  the  regular,  cuf- 
tomary,  or  covenanted  periods  ; that  the  lopping  of  pollards 
be  fair,  and  no  damage  done,  in  any  wife,  to  the  proprietor’s 
timber  or  woods ; to  mark  the  fpots  where  new  plantations 
may  be  neceffary  or  advifable  ; woodwards  to  be  admonifhed 
of  their  duty, — that  they  report  all  perfons  who  trefpafs, 
either  with  their  cattle,  under  colour  of  cutting  up  hand- 
flicks,  faggot-bands,  or  fimilar  pretences.”  And  “ to  dif- 
courage  poaching  and  defirudlion  of  the  game,  rather  by 
rational  and  moderate  indulgences,  than  either  by  the  threat 
or  exertion  of  the  exceffive  rigour  of  the  law,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  complexion  of  the  prefent  times,  can  have  no 
other  pofiible  effedl  than  to  detradl  from  the  popular  cha- 
racter of  the  proprietor,  and  from  the  fafety  of  that  which 
Inch  meafures'arc  intended  to  enfure.”  Further : “ to  cau-  • 
tion  the  tenants  that  they  do  not  fuffer  the  land  to  be  over- 
run and  rooted  up  by  moles,  or  the  commons  or  woodlands 
by  unrung  fwine.”  And  that  “the  RridleR  caution  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  all  materials  produced  by  the  farm  or  ellate,  in 
any  rcfpedl  fit  for  manure,  or  other  ufeful  purpofe,  fucli  as 
marie,  lime-llone,  coal,  or  kelp-alhes,  weeds,  Ihells,  fand, 
clay,  virgin-earth,  See.  be  difpofed  of  and  ufed  among  the 
tenants  of  the  ellate  only,  and  by  no  means  alienated  from  it ; 
lince  luch  pradlice  would  be  to  rob  the  foil  of  a natural  and 
moll  valuable  mean  of  improvement.” 


It  is,  on  the  whole,  concluded,  that  “ there  is  great 
convenience  in  land  Rewards  being  furveyors  of  the  highways 
for  the  parilhes  in  which  they  refide  ; in  which  cafe,  it  lies' 
in  their  own  power  to  preferve  them  in  a condition  credit- 
able to  the  county  and  the  proprietors  for  whom  they  adl. 
Nor  ought  they  ever  to  be  inattentive  to  the  condudl  of  the 
furveyors  of  other  parifiies,  in  which  they  are  concerned ; 
never  permitting  the  lead  neglect,  nuilance,  decayed  bridge, 
or  dangerous  way  ; but  occasionally,  and  according  to  the 
necefiity  of  the  cafe,  making  a few  examples  in  a genteel 
and  temperate,  but  firm  tone,  always  pleading  for  their 
pundlilioufnefs,  the  ftridl  and  peremptory  orders  of  their 
employers,  which  they  dare  not  difobey.”  And  “ the  like 
Rridtnefs  is,  it  is  fuppofed,  neceffary  with  refpedl  to  tref- 
paffes  from  neighbouring  cattle  ; for  fome  farmers  are  fo 
excefiively  dilatory  in  this  refpecl,  that  they  will  take  no_ 
kind  of  pains  either  for  the  fecurity  of  their  own  or  their 
neighbour’s  crops.” 

It  is  remarked  by  the  writer  of  the  work  on  “ Landed 
Property,”  that  on  a large  eflate  a reiident  manager  is  ge- 
nerally found, — “ a land  fteward,  a man  who  has  fome 
knowledge  ot  what  is  termed  country  bufinefs,  and  who  a£is 
under  the  controul  of  his  employer,  or  of  a confidential 
friend  who  is  more  converfant  in  rural  concerns,  or  perhaps 
of  a law-agent  who  knows  lefs  of  them and  that  fuch 
refiding  Reward,  efpecially  of  a detached  ellate,  which  lies 
at  fome  diilance  from  the  relidence  of  its  proprietor,  adls 
without  controul.  In  this  cafe,  if  he  is  a man  of  judgment 
and  integrity,  he  becomes,  at  leaff  in  the  eyes  of  the  te- 
nantry, a fuperior  being  ; frequently,  in  their  minds,  a more 
exalted  charadler  than  their  landlord, — than  the  proprietor 
himfelf,  who,  perhaps,  never  deigned  to  glance  his  eye  upon 
them  or  their  lands.”  But  that,  “ on  the  contrary,  if  fuch 
poffeffory  manager  wants  thofe  requiiite  qualifications,  the 
confequence  becomes  mifehievous  to  the  lands,  their  oc- 
cupiers, their  proprietor,  and  the  community.  If  this  un- 
principled agent  has  an  intereff  in  the  derangement  of  the 
eflate,  and  the  ruin  which  will  follow,  and  is  fuffered  to 
make  ufe  of  it, — the  crime  of  negledl,  on  the  part  of  the 
proprietor,  might  well  be  cognizable  as  a crime  againR  the 
public.”  And  further,  that  “ fimilar  evils  are  liable  to 
befal  an  eRate  which  lies  round  the  relidence  of  its  pro- 
prietor, if  he  is  equally  inattentive”  to  its  proper  manage- 
ment and  regulation. 

Agriculture  is  confidered  as  the  only  firm  foundation  on 
which  the  other  acquired  attainments  can  be  fccurely  re- 
pofed.  It  is  not  more  efientially  valuable  in  the  fuperin- 
tendence, than  in  the  improvement  of  an  ellate.  “ It  is 
difficult  to  become  an  accurate  judge  of  the  value  of  lands, 
without  a pradlical  knowledge  of  their  ufes : nor  can  any 
man,  without  it,  properly  appreciate  the  management  of 
occupiers  ; much  lefs  afiill  them  in  corre&ing  their  errors, 
and  improving  their  pradlice.”  And  that  “ land  furveying 
is  another  requiiite  qualification  : not  fo  much,  however,  for 
the  purpofe  of  mapping  and  meafuring  an  eRate  at  large,  as 
for  checking  and  correcting  the  works  of  p'rafeflional  men  ; 
as  well  as  to  afiiR  in  laying  out  its  lands  to  the  moR  advan- 
tage,”  and  with  the  greatefi  propriety.  Further : that 
“ fome  knowledge  of  mechanics,  and  the  other  l'ciences  that 
are  requiiite  to  the  bufinefs  of  an  engineer,  may  be  highly 
ufeful  in  profecuting  the  improvements  incidental  to  landed 
property,  in  various  ways  ; as  well  as  a competent  know- 
ledge of  rural  architecture,  and  the  fuperintendence  of  arti- 
ficers, as  they  may  be  faid  to  be  of  daily'  ufe.  The  nature 
of  planting,  and  the  management  of  woodlands,  are  acquire- 
ments that  cannot  be  difpenfed  with.  Nor  fhould  his 
knowledge  and  attention  be  confined  to  the  furface  of  the 
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eflate  entrufted  to  his  care  ; he  ought  to  have  Come  acquaint- 
ance with  natural  hiftory,  to  enable  him  to  fearch  with  due 
effeft  for  the  fubterrene  productions  which  it  may  con- 
tain. ” 

But  that,  befides  thefe  qualifications  of  bufinefs,  there 
is  another  important  quality,  which  a refident  manager  or 
land  fteward  ought  to  poffefs ; which  is,  as  before  fug- 
gelled,  that  he  Ihould  be  a man  of  good  character,  of  up- 
right principles,  and  conciliatory  manners ; to  fet  an  ex- 
ample of  good  conduft  to  the  tenants,  and  to  become  their 
common  counfellor  and  peace-maker  in  thofe  trifling  dif- 
putes,  which  never  fail  to  arife  among  the  occupiers  of  ad- 
joining lands,  and  which  too  often  bring  on  ferious  quarrels 
and  law-fuits,  that  end  in  the  ruin  not  only  of  themfelves, 
but  of  the  tenements  they  occupy.  A proprietor  has,  there- 
fore, it  is  conceived,  an  intereft  in  checking  fuch  difputes  in 
the  bud  : and  no  man  can  do  this  with  fo  much  efieCl  as  a 
fteward  or  manager,  in  whom  they  have  a proper  confidence, 
and  who  poffeffes  a due  fhare  of  popularity  on  the  ellate  or 
farm  over  w'hich  he  prefides. 

And  on  large  eftates,  efpecially  where  they  lie  in  detached 
and  fcattered  parts,  it  is  confidcred  neceffary  to  have  other 
affiftants,  as  a woodward,  land-reeve  or  ground  officer,  a 
clerk  or  under-fteward,  a law  affiftant  or  folicitor,  and  a 
furveyor.  As  the  under-fteward,  a tenant’s  fon  who  has 
been  properly  educated,  and  is  fully  acquainted  with  farming, 
is  the  moil  fuitahle  and  proper  perfon  that  can  be  found  for 
the  bufinefs.  See  Bailifp. 

Land  Surv  yor,  in  Agriculture,  the  common  name  of  one 
whofe  bufinefs  is  the  planning  and  furveying  of  lands  or 
eftates. 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Marfhall,  that  land  furveyors  are 
not  only  ufeful,  merely  to  meafure  and  map  the  whole  or 
parts  of  eftates,  but  to  affiil  in  matters  of  arbitration,  and 
the  amicable  adjuftment  or  fettlement  of  difputes  ; as  well  as 
to  aCt  as  valuers  or  referees,  all  which  are  highly  ufeful  in  the 
management  of  landed  property  in  different  cafes.  See  Sur- 
veying of  Land. 

Land,  Burning  of,  is  a very  great  improvement  of  it, 
particularly  of  four,  heathy,  and  rufhy  land,  be  it  either 
hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry  ; fo  that  fuch  lands  will,  in  two  or 
three  years  after  burning,  yield  more,  exclufive  of  the 
charges,  than  the  inheritance  was  worth  before ; but  this  is 
not  to  be  pradlifed  on  rich  fertile  land  ; for  as  the  fire  deftroys 
the  acid  juice,  winch  occafions  fterility  in  the  poor  land,  fo 
it  will  in  like  manner  confume  the  good  juices  of  the  richer 
land,  and  thereby  impoveriftt  it,  fo  that  it  hath  been  with 
great  reafon  difuiedin  deep  rich  countries. 

It  is  alfo  a very  great  improvement,  where  land  is  over- 
grown with  broom,  furze,  & c.  to  ftub  them  up  by  the  roots  ; 
and  when  they  are  dry,  lay  them  on  heaps,  and  cover  them 
with  the  parings  of  the  earth,  and  burn  them,  and  fpread 
the  afhes  over  the  ground.  By  this  method  vaft  trails  of 
land,  which  at  prefent  produce  little  or  nothing  to  their 
owners,  might  be  made  good  at  a finall  expence,  fo  as  to  be- 
come good  eftates  to  the  proprietors.  Miller.  See  Burn- 
ing, Denshiring  of  land,  and  Paring. 

Land,  Draining  of.  The  draining  of  land  is  alfo  another 
great  improvement  to  it ; for  though  meadows  and  paftures, 
which  are  capable  of  being  overflowed,  produce  a greater 
quantity  of  herbage  than  dry  land,  yet  where  the  wet  lies 
too  long  upon  the  ground,  the  grafs  will  be  four  and  ex- 
tremely coarfe  ; and  when  there  is  not  care  taken  in  time  to 
drain  this  land,  it  will  produce  little  grafs,  and  foon  be 
over  run  with  rufhes  and  flags,  fo  as  to  be  of  fmall  value. 

The  bed  method  for  draining  of  thefe  lands  is,  to  cut 
feveral  drains  acrofs  the  land,  in  thofe  places  where  the  water 


is  fubjedl  to  lodge  ; and  from  thefe  crofs  drains  to  make  3 
convenient  number  of  other  drains,  to  carry  off  the  water  to 
either  ponds  or  rivers  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  lands.  Thefe 
drains  need  not  be  made  very  large,  unlefs  the  ground  be 
very  low,  and  fo  fituated  as  not  to  be  near  any  river  to  which 
the  water  may  be  conveyed  ; in  which  cafe  there  Ihould  be 
large  ditches  dug  at  proper  diftances  in  the  loweft  part  of 
the  ground,  to  contain  the  water,  and  the  earth  which  comes 
out  of  the  ditches  fhould  be  equally  fpread  on  the  land,  to 
raife  the  furface.  But  where  the  water  can  be  conveniently 
carried  off,  the  bed  method  is  to  make  under-ground  drains 
at  proper  diftances,  which  may  empty  themfelves  into  large 
ditches,  which  are  defigned  to  carry  off  the  water.  This 
fort  of  drains  is  the  moft  convenient,  and  as  they  are  hid  from 
the  fight,  do  not  incommode  the  land  ; nor  is  there  any 
ground  loft  where  thefe  are  made. 

The  ufual  method  of  making  thefe  drains  is  to  dig 
trenches,  and  fill  the  bottoms  with  ftone,  bricks,  rulhes,  or 
bufhes,  which  are  covered  over  with  the  earth  which  was 
dug  out  of  the  trenches  ; but  this  is  not  the  bell  method,  be- 
caufe  the  water  has  not  a free  paffage  through  thefe  drains  ; 
fo  that  whenever  there  is  a flood,  they  are  often  flopped  by 
the  foil  which  the  water  frequently  brings  down  with  it. 
The  bell  method  yet  found  to  make  thefe  drains  is  to  dig 
trenches  to  a proper  depth  for  carrying  off  the  water,  which, 
for  the  principal  drains,  ihould  be  three  feet  wide  at  their  top, 
and  doped  down  for  two  feet  in  depth,  where  there  Ihould 
be  a fmall  bank  left  on  each  fide,  upon  which  the  crofs 
flakes  or  bearers  Ihould  be  laid,  and  below  thefe  banks  there 
Ihould  be  an  open  drain  left,  at  lead  one  foot  deep,  and  nine 
or  ten  inches  wide,  that  there  may  be  room  for  the  water  to 
pafs  through  ; the  larger  drains  Ihould  be  at  convenient 
diftances,  and  fmaller  drains  of  about  fix  or  feven  inches 
wide,  and  the  hollow  under  the  bufhes  eight  or  nine  inches 
deep,  fhould  be  cut  acrofs  the  ground,  which  fhould  difeharge 
the  water  into  thefe  larger  drains.  The  number  and  fitua- 
tion  of  them  muft  be  in  proportion  to  the  wetnefs  of  the 
land  ; and  the  depth  of  earth  above  the  bufhes  muft  alfo  be 
proportioned  to  the  intended  ufe  of  the  land  ; for  if  it  is 
arable  land  to  be  ploughed,  it  muft  not  be  fhallower  than 
a foot  or  fourteen  inches,  that  there  may  be  fufficient 
depth  for  the  plough,  without  difturbing  the  bufhes,  but 
for  pafture  land  nine  inches  will  be  full  enough  ; for  when 
the  bullies  lie  too  deep  in  flrong  land,  they  will  have 
little  effeft,  the  ground  above  will  bind  fo  hard,  as  to 
detain  the  wet  on  the  furface.  When  the.,  drains  are 
dug,  there  fhould  be  prepared  a quantity  of  good  brufh- 
vvood,  the  larger  flicks  fhould  be  cut  out  to  lengths  of  about 
fixteen  or  eighteen  inches,  which  fhould  be  laid  acrofs  upon 
the  two  fide-banks  of  the  drain,  at  about  four  inches  dif- 
tance  ; then  cover  thefe  flicks  with  the  fmaller  brufli-wood, 
furze,  broom,  heath,  or  any'  other  kind  of  brufh,  laying 
it  lengthwife  pretty  clofe  ; on  the  top  of  thefe  may  be  laid 
rufhes,  flags,  See.  and  then  the  earth  laid  on  to  cover  the 
whole.  This  fort  of  drains  will  continue  good  for  a great 
number  of  years,  and  are  never  liable  to  the  inconveniences 
of  the  other  ; for  the  water  will  find  an  eafy  paffage  through 
them  under  the  bufhes  ; and  where  there  is  plenty  of  brufh- 
wood,  they  are  made  at  an  eafy  expence  ; but  in  places 
where  wood  is  fcarce,  it  would  be  chargeable  to  make 
them  : however,  in  this  cafe,  it  would  be  a great  advantage 
to  thefe  lands  to  plant  a fufficient  number  of  cuttings  of 
willow,  or  the  black  poplar,  on  fome  of  the  moifl  piaces, 
which  would  furnifh  brufh-wood  for  thefe  purpofes  in  four 
or  five  years;  and  as  the  expence  of  planting  thefe  cuttings 
is  trifling,  there  cannot  be  a greater  advantage  to  an  eflate 
which  wants  draining,  than  to  praftife  this  method,  which 
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is  in  every  performs  power,  fince  there  is  little  expence  at- 
tending it. 

In  countries  where  there  is  plenty  of  ftone,  that  is  the 
beft  material  for  making  thefe  under-ground  drains  ; for 
when  thefe  are  properly  made,  they  will  never  want  re- 
pairing. 

The  beft  time  of  the  year  for  making  thefe  drains  is  about 
Michaelmas,  before  the  heavy  rains  of  autumn  fall,  becaufe 
at  this  feafon  the  land  is  ufually  dry,  fo  that  the  drains  may 
be  dug  to  a proper  depth  ; for  when  the  ground  is  wet,  it 
will  be  very-difficult  to  dig  to  any  depth,  becaufe  the  water 
will  drain  in,  wherever  there  is  an  opening  in  the  ground. 
Miller.  See  Bog,  Draining,  and  Fen. 

By  ii  Geo.  II.  cap.  34,  14  Geo.  II.  cap.  24,  and  21 
Geo.  II.  cap.  18,  the  fecond  offence  in  fetting  lire  to  en- 
gines for  draining  the  feveral  fens,  to  which  thefe  ails 
relate,  is  made  felony  without  clergy.  By  22  Geo.  II. 
cap.  11.  16.  19  ; 29  Geo.  II.  cap.  22  ; 30  Geo.  II. 
cap.  32,  33.  35,  36  ; 31  Geo.  II.  cap.  18,  19  ; 32  Geo.  II. 
cap.  13  ; 33  Geo.  II.  cap.  32,  offenders  malicioully  fet- 
ting fire  to  any  of  the  works  for  draining  the  feveral  fens 
to  which  thefe  atls  relate,  may  be  transported  for  feven 
years. 

Land,  Flooding  of.  As  the  draining  of  cold  wet  lands 
is  a great  improvement  to  them,  fo  the  floating  or  watering 
of  dry  looi'e  lands  is  not  a lefs  advantage  to  them.  This 
may  be  eafily  effefted  where  there  are  rivers,  or  refer voirs  of 
water,  which  are  fituated  above  the  level  of  the  ground  de- 
figned  to  be  floated,  by  under-ground  drains  made  after  the 
manner  of  thofe  before  direfled  for  draining  of  land,  through 
which  the  water  may  be  conveyed  at  proper  feafons,  and  let 
out  on  the  ground  : in  order  to  this,  there  mult  be  good 
fluices  made  at  the  heads  of  the  drains,  fo  that  the  water  may 
never  get  out,  but  at  fuch  times  as  is  required  ; for  if  this 
be  not  taken  care  of,  the  water,  in  Head  of  improving  the 
land,  will  greatly  damage  it. 

The  time  for  drowning  of  land  is  ufually  from  November 
to  the  end  of  April  ; but  though  this  is  the  general  practice, 
yet  Miller  fays  he  cannot  approve  of  it  for  many  reafons. 
The  flrft  is,  that  by  the  wet  lying  continually  on  the  ground 
in  winter,  the  roots  of  the  finer  fort  of  grafs  are  rotted  and 
deftroyed  ; and  by  letting  on  of  the  water,  at  the  feafon  when 
the  feeds  of  docks,  and  other  bad  weeds,  which  commonly 
grow  by  river  fides,  are  falling,  thefe  feeds  are  carried  upon 
the  land,  where  they  remain  and  grow,  and  fill  the  ground 
with  bad  weeds,  which  is  commonly  the  cafe  with  moft  of 
the  water-meadows  in  England,  the  grafs  in  general  being 
deftroyed  ; fo  that  rufhes,  docks,  and  other  trumpery,  make 
up  the  burden  of  thefe  lands ; but  if  thefe  meadows  were 
judicioufly  managed,  and  never  floated  till  March  or  April, 
the  quantity  of  fwcet  good  grafs  would  be  thereby  greatly 
increafed,  and  the  beautiful  verdure  of  the  meadows  pre- 
ferved.  Miller.  See  Irrigation  and  Watering  of 
Land . 

I.  AND,  Indfing  of.  Inclofing  of  lands,  and  dividing  the 
fame  into  feveral  fields  for  pallure  and  tillage,  is  another 
mode  of  improvement ; firft,  by  afeertaining  to  every  man 
his  juft  property,  and  thereby  preventing  an  infinity  of 
trcfpaffes  and  injuries  that  lands  in  common  are  fubjedl  unto, 
befide  the  difadvantage  of  being  obliged  to  keep  the  fame 
feafons  with  the  other  people  who  have  land  in  the  fame 
field  ; fo  that  the  lowing,  fallowing,  and  tilling  the  ground, 
mull  be  equally  performed  by  all  the  landholders  ; and  when 
there  happens  a llothful  negligent  perfon,  who  has  land  in- 
termixed with  others,  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  nuifances  ima- 
ginable. Secondly,  where  land  is  properly  Lnclofed,  and 
the  hedge-rows  planted  with  timber-trees,  it  preferves 


the  land  warm,  and  defends  and  fhelters  it  from  the  violent 
cold  nipping  winds,  which,  in  fevere  winters,  deftroy  much 
of  the  corn,  pulfe,  or  whatever  grows  on  the  champaign 
grounds  ; and  where  it  is  laid  down  for  pafture,  it  yields 
much  more  grafs  than  the  open  fields,  and  the  grafs  will 
begin  to  grow  much  fooner  in  the  fpring.  The  hedges  and 
trees  alfo  afford  ftielter  for  the  cattle  from  the  cold  winds  in 
winter,  and  lhade  for  them  in  the  great  heats  of  fummer. 
Thefe  hedges  alfo  afford  the  diligent  hufbandman  plenty  of 
fuel,  as  alfo  plough  boot,  cart  boot,  &c.  And  where  they 
are  carefully  planted  and  preferved,  furnifh  him  with  malt 
for  his  fwine  ; or  where  the  hedge-rows  are  planted  with 
fruit  trees,  there  will  be  a fupply  of  fruit  for  cyder,  perry, 
&c.  which  in  moft  parts  of  England  are  of  no  fmall  advan- 
tage to  the  hufbandman. 

By  this  method  of  inclofing,  there  is  alfo  much  more  em- 
ployment for  the  poor,  and  it  is  therefore  a good  remedy 
againft  beggary  ; for  in  thofe  open  countries,  where  there 
are  great  downs,  commons,  heaths,  and  waftes,  there  is 
nothing  but  poverty  and  idlenefs  to  be  feen  amongft  the  ge- 
nerality of  their  inhabitants.  Miller.  See  much  more  on 
this  fubjedl  under  the  article  Inclosing  of  Land. 

It  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  inclofures  of  wafte  lands 
and  commons  would  be  ufeful,  if  they  were  divided  into 
fmall  parcels,  and  given  up  to  be  occupied  at  moderate 
rents  by  the  poor.  But  if,  befides  leffening  the  produce 
of  fine  wool,  they  bear  hard  on  the  poor,  by  depriving 
them  of  a part  ci  their  fubfiftence,  and  only  ferve  to  in- 
creafe  farms  already  too  large,  which  is  commonly  the 
cafe,  the  advantages  attending  them  may  not  much  exceed 
the  dilad vantages.  With  refpedl  to  inclofures  of  open  fields 
and  lands,  the  advocates  for  inclofing  are  ready  to  own,  thqt 
thefe  diminifti  tillage,  increafe  the  monopolies  of  farms, 
raile  the  prices  of  provifions,  and  produce  depopulation. 
Such  inclofures,  therefore,  however  gainful  they  may  be  at 
prefent  to  a few  individuals,  are  undoubtedly  pernicious.  It 
is  a known  fa 61,  that  in  Northamptonfhire  and  Leiceiterfhire, 
where  inclofing  has  greatly  prevailed,  moft  of  the  inciofed 
lordfhips  are  converted  into  pafturage  ; in  confequence  of 
which,  many  lordfhips  have  not  now  fifty  acres  ploughed 
yearly,  in  which  fifteen  hundred,  or  at  leait  a thouiand  were 
ploughed  formerly  ; and  fcarcely  an  ear  of  corn  is  to  be  feen 
in  fome  that  bore  hundreds  of  quarters ; the  efledl  of  which  * 
has  been,  that  the  price  of  wheat  and  malt  is  nearly  doubled, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  in  almoft  all  the  inciofed  villages, 
where  they  have  no  corifiderable  manufadlure,  are  very  ien- 
fibly  diminifhed  ; infomuch,  that  a hundred  houfes  and  fami- 
lies have  in  iome  places  dwindled  into  eight  or  ten  ; and  the 
landholders,  in  moft  parifhes  that  have  been  inciofed  only 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  are  very  few  in  comparifon  of  the 
numbers  who  occupied  them  in  their  open  field-ftate.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  fee  four  or  five  wealthy  graziers  en- 
groffing  a large  inciofed  lordfhip,  which  was  before  in  the 
hands  of  twenty  or  thirty  farmers,  and  as  many  Imaller 
tenants  or  proprietors.  All  thefe  are  hereby  thrown  out  of 
their  livings,  with  their  families,  and  many  other  families 
which  were  employed  and  fupported  by  them.  The  ftate 
of  Norfolk  is  in  fome  rcfpedls  fimilar  to  this.  Inclofures, 
fays  the  celebrated  lord  Bacon,  in  his  hiftory  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  (fee  his  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  431.)- 
began  in  1489  to  be  more  frequent,  whereby  arable  land 
was  turned  into  pafture,  which  was  eafily  managed  by  a 
few  herdfmen.  This  bred  a decay  of  people.  In  remedy- 
ing this  inconvenience,  the  king’s  wifdom  and  the  parlia- 
ment’s was  admirab'e.  Inclofures  they  would  not  forbid, 
and  til’age  they  would  not  compel ; but  they  took.a  courfe 
to  take  away  depopulating  inclofures>  and  depopulating 
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pafturage  by  confequence.  The  ordinance  was,  that  all 
houfes  of  hufbandry,  with  twenty  acres  of  ground  to  them, 
(hould  be  kept  up  for  ever,  together  with  a competent 
proportion  of  land  to  be  occupied  with  them,  and  in  no 
wife  to  be  fevered  from  them.  By  thefe  means,  the 
houfes  being  kept  up,  did,  of  necefiity,  enforce  a dwel- 
ler ; and  the  proportion  of  land  for  occupation  being 
alfo  kept  up,  did,  of  necefiity,  enforce  that  dweller  not  to 
be  a beggar.  This  ftatute  was  renewed  in  king  Henry  the 
Eighth's  time  ; and  every  pcrfon  who  converted  tillage  into 
pafture  fubjedled  to  a forfeiture  of  half  the  land,  till  the 
offence  was  removed.  In  a law  of  the  25th  of  the  fame 
reign,  it  is  fet  forth,  that  many  farms,  and  great  plenty  of 
cattle,  particularly  flieep,  had  been  gathered  into  few  hands, 
whereby  the  rents  of  lands  had  been  increafed,  and  tillage 
very  much  decayed  ; churches  and  towns  pulled  down  ; the 
price  of  provilions  greatly  enhanced,  and  a marvellous  num- 
ber of  people  rendered  incapable  of  maintaining  themielves 
and  families  ; and,  therefore,  it  was  enafted,  that  no  perfon 
fltould  keep  above  two  thoufand  fheep,  nor  hold  more  than 
two  farms.  In  the  third  of  Edw.  VI.  a bill  was  brought  in 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  for  re-building  decayed  farm- 
boufes,  and  maintaining  tillage  againff  too  much  inclofing. 
In  the  year  1638,  there  was  a fpecial  commifiion  from 
diaries  I.  for  enforcing  the  ftatute  of  the  30th  of  Elizabeth, 
by  which  no  cottage  was  allowed  in  any  country  place,  without 
at  leaft  four  acres  of  land  to  it,  to  prevent  the  increafe  of  the 
poor,  by  fecuring  to  them  a maintenance  ; nor  were  any 
inmates  allowed  in  any  cottage,  to  fecure  the  full  cultivation 
of  the  land,  by  diffufing  the  people  more  over  it.  And  by 
an  act  in  Cromwell’s  time,  no  new  houfe  was  to  be  built  with- 
in ten  miles  of  .London,  unlefs  there  were  four  acres  of  land 
occupied  by  the  tenant.  Thus  did  the  policy  of  our  an- 
ceftors  difcourage  inclofing  and  engrofiing,  upon  the  fame 
general  view  of  their  depopulating  tendency  ; and  though 
the  increafe  of  trade  and  manufa&ures  in  more  modern  times 
has  produced  a confiderable  alteration  in  the  Hate  of  our 
country,  and  may  require  fome  change  in  our  internal  policy, 
yet  it  is  eafy  to  forefee,  becaufe  fafts  jullify  the  apprehen- 
sion, that  inclofing  and  engrofiing,  to  the  degree  in  which 
they  have  lately  prevailed,  will  annihilate  the  fmall  occupiers 
of  land,  and  reduce  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  to  two 
• claffes,  viz.  gentry  and  beggars,  or  grandees  and  (laves.  See 
this  fubjed!  more  amply  difeuffed,  and  the  arguments  for 
and  again!!  inclofnres  and  large  farms,  ftated  under  Farm, 
and  Inclosing  of  Land. 

As  in  former  times  the  number  of  the  occupiers  of  land 
was  greater,  and  all  had  more  opportunities  of  working  for 
themfelves,  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  the  number  of 
people  willing  to  work  for  others  mull  have  been  fmaller,  and 
the  price  of  day-labour  higher.  The  nominal  price  of  day- 
labour,  fays  an  author  who  wrote  a few  years  ago,  is  at  pre- 
fent  no  more  than  about  four  times,  or  at  mod  five  times, 
higher  than  it  was  in  the  year  1514.  But  the  price  of  corn 
is  feven  times,  and  of  flelh-meat  and  raiment  about  fifteen 
•times  higher  ; therefore  the  price  of  labour  has  been  fo  far 
from  advancing  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  in  the  expences 
of  living,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  bear  now  half  the  pro- 
portion to  thefe  expences  that  it  did  formerly.  What  alter- 
ation has  taken  place  fince  thefe  obfervations  were  made,  we 
leave  others  to  determine.  See  on  this  fubjedl  Price’s  Ob- 
fervations on  Reveriionary  Payments,  Supplement,  p.  388, 
&c.  Appeal  to  the  Public  on  the  Subject  of  the  National 
Debt,  p.  93,  kc.  See  Labour,  and  Labourers. 

For  the  different  kinds  of  inclofure,  fee  Earth  -banks, 
Fence,  Hedge,  and  Wall. 

Land,  Araik.  See  Arable. 


Land,  Bog.  See  Bog. 

Land,  Burning  of.  See  Burn  -beating,  Burning,  Land, 
Burning  of,  and  Paring. 

I. and,  Catch.  See  Catch Lne/. 

Land,  Chalk.  See  Soil. 

Lands,  Champion.  See  Champion. 

Land,  Charter.  See  Charter-Awr/. 

Land,  Ckifely.  See  Ciiisely. 

Land,  Clay.  See  Soil. 

Lands,  Court,  See  CouRT-lands. 

Lands,  Fabric.  See  Far mc-lands. 

Land,  Fardel  of.  See  Fardel. 

Land,  Folk.  See  "Folk-1  and. 

Land,  Fore.  See  Fore -land. 

Land,  Glebe.  See  Glebe -land. 

Land,  Gravelly.  See  Soil. 

Land,  Head.  See  Head -land. 

Land  in  peerage.  Holding.  See  Peerage. 

Land,  In.  See  I s-land. 

Land,  Inclofing  of.  See  Land,  Inclofing  of,  and  Inclos- 
ing ‘of  Land. 

Land,  Lay.  See  Lay. 

I. and,  Lenfe  of.  See  Lease. 

Land,  Murfh.  See  Marshy  lands. 

Land,  M endow. ^ See  Meadow. 

Lands,  Overflowing  of.  See  Flooding  of  Land,  Irriga- 
tion, Overflowing  and  Watering  of  Land. 

Land,  Oxgangof.  See  Oxgang. 

Land,  Plough.  See  Cakrucate. 

Land,  Rent  of.  See  Rent. 

Land,  Road.  See  Road. 

Land,  Sandy.  See  Soil. 

I.  and -Telcfcope.  See  Telescope. 

Lands,  Tenementary.  See  Tenement  ary'. 

Lands,  'lhane.  See  Thane  -lands. 

Land,  Up.  See  CJp-land. 

Land,  IVafle.  See  Waste. 

Land,  Watering  of.  See  Watering  of  Land,  Irriga- 
tion, kc. 

Lands,  Wood.  See  Wood  -lands. 

Land,  Yard.  See  Yard -land. 

Land,  Yoak.  See  Yoak  of  Land. 

Land,  Laying  the,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  that  motion 
of  a (hip  which  increafes  its  dillance  from  the  coaft,  fo  as  to 
make  it  appear  lower  and  fmaller,  a circumftance  arifing 
from  the  intermediate  convexity  of  the  fea.  This  is  ufed 
in  contradiftindtion  to  raiflng  the  land,  which  is  produced  by 
the  oppofite  motion  of  approach  towards  it.  When  a (hip 
is  got  out  of  fight  of  land,  they  fay  the  land  is  laid. 

Land,  To  make  the.  See  Make. 

Law- Mark,  at  Sea,  is  any  mountain,  rock,  fteeple,  wind- 
mill, tree,  or  the  like,  near  the  fea-lide,  which  ferve  to  dired! 
(hips  pafiing  by  hew  to  (leer,  fo  as  to  avoid  certain  dangers, 
be  they  rocks,  (hoals,  whirlpools.  See. 

Land,  Setting  the , is  obferving  by  the  compafs  how  it  bears. 

Land,  Shut  in.  When  another  point  of  land  hinders  the 
fight  of  that  which  a (hip  came  from,  then  they  fay  the  land 
is  fhut  in. 

Land-7!?.  When  a (hip  lies  fo  far  from  the  (hore,  that 
(lie  can  but  juft  ken  land,  then  (lie  is  faid  to  lie  land-to. 

LkW-Turn,  is  a wind  that  blows  from  the  (hore  in  the 
night,  at  certain  times,  in  moft  hot  countries. 

Land,  Head,  or  Point  of  land,  in  the  Sea  Language,  is  that 
which  lies  farther  out  into  the  fea  than  the  reft.  See  Point, 
Cape,  kc. 

LANDA,  in  Geography , a kingdom  of  Borneo,  ceded, 
in  1778,  to  the  Dutch  company,  together  with  Succa- 

duna. 
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dana,  by  the  king  of  Bantam,  to  whofe  crown  they  were 
appendages. 

LANDAFF.  See  Llandaff. 

Landaff,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Grafton  county, 
New  Hampihire;  incorporated  in  1774,  and  containing  461 
inhabitants. 

LANDAU,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dill  rift  of 
Wiffembourg,  fituatedon  the  river  Queich,  which  runs  into 
the  Rhine  ; containing  four  churches  ; formerly  imperial. 
The  place  contains  5x23,  and  the  canton  15,246  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  487^  kiliometres,  in  18  communes.  N. 
lat.  49°  13'.  E.  long.  8°  10'. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  county 
of  Waldeck;  12  miles  N.  of  Waldeck. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Bavaria,  on  the  Ifer  ; 32  miles  W.  of  Pafiau.  N.  lat.  48° 
36'.  E.  long.  12°  37'. 

LAND-CHEAP,  an  ancient  cuftomary  fine,  paid  either 
in  cattle  or  money,  upon  the  alienating  or  felling  of  land 
in  certain  manors,  or  within  the  liberty  of  certain  bo- 
roughs. 

At  Malden  in  Effex,  a payment  is  ftill  made  of  i^d.  in 
every  mark  of  the  purchafe-money  for  lands  and  houfes  fold 
in  that  town  ; which  is  called  land-cheap. 

LANDE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway;  36  miles 
N.  of  Chrifliania.  * 

LANDECK,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  ; 48  miles 
N.  of  Gnefna. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  county  of  Tyrol,  on 
the  Inn  ; 39  miles  W.S.W,  of  Infpruck. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Pruffian  Pomerelia  ; 64  miles  S.  W.  of  Dantzic. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Silefia,  in  the  county  of  Glatz,  on  the  Biela  ; 8 miles 
S.E.  of  Glatz.  N.  lat.  50°  15'.  E.  long.  \6°  40'. 

LANDED  Interest,  a term  oppofed  to  monied  in- 
tereft, in  political  conliderations ; though  there  is  a near 
eonneftion  between  them  : for  the  landed  intereft:  is  affefted 
by  foreign  trade.  See  Monied  Intereft. 

The  foreign  trade  of  every  country  mu  ft  decline,  that, 

I.  I, ays  unequal  taxes  in  general  on  its  people.  2.  That 
cramps  its  commerce,  the  fountain  of  riches,  by  high  duties, 
and  impolitic  prohibitions.  3.  That  fuffers  many  mono- 
polies. 4.  That  oppreffcs  its  people  by  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  viftuals,  under  the  pretence  of  railing  the  value 
of  its  lands.  5.  That  encourages  idlenefs,  by  bad  laws  re- 
lating to  its  poor.  6.  That  tempts  foreigners  to  carry 
away  its  coin  for  lefs  than  its  intrinfic  value.  7.  That 
makes  the  obtaining  juftice  chargeable.  8.  That  fuffers  a 
heavy  national  debt,  contracted  in  time  of  war,  to  continue 
unpaid  in  time  of  peace. 

The  reafon  why  the  decline  of  foreign  trade  finks  the 
value  of  land  is,  1.  Becaufe  it  finks  the  markets  at  home. 
For,  the  produce  of  land  being  rendered  exceffively  dear 
from  the  caufes  above  enumerated,  foreigners  will  not  take 
its  fuperfluities ; and  labour  being  by  the  fame  caufes  ren- 
dered exceffively  dear,  we  cannot  manufacture  or  improve 
that  produce,  becaufe  nations  which  can  afford  cheaper  fup- 
ply  the  markets  abroad  ; fo  that  the  produce  of  the  lands, 
not  being  carried  off  as  ufual,  muft  become  a dead  ftock  on 
the  farmer’s  hands,  and  caufe  great  quantities  to  be  crowded 
into  markets,  where,  being  encouragement  but  for  few 
buyers,  the  price  naturally  falls  ; as,  for  inftance,  the  de- 
clining demand  of  our  woollen  goods  abroad  falls  the  price 
of  wool  at  home. 

2. '  Becaufe  it  increafes  the  number  of  poor,  to  burden 
the  land. 

3.  Becaufe  it  eliminifhes  the  number  of  people  : for,  as 
employment  leffens,  the  mod  induflrious,  rather  than  ftarve 
here,  will  fly  to  other  countries,  where  trade  can  maintain 


them.  So  the  confumption  of  thefe  being  taken  away',  the 
demand  at  market  muft  grow  lefs,  and  of  courfe  rents  muft 
fall,  yet  the  farmer's  charges  muft  grow  greater ; for  the 
fewer  the  hands,  the  higher  wages  are : this  muft  break  him 
in  the  end,  and  produce  all  the  confequences  following  that 
misfortune.  Belides,  men  who  trade  bring  in  money  ; 
therefore  the  fewer  they  are,  the  lefs  money  will  be 
brought ; and  the  lefs  money,  the  lefs  rent  can  be  given  for 
land. 

4.  Becaufe  the  decline  of  trade  diminifhes  our  riches. 
This  is  a confequence  of  the  above  remarks  ; for  having 
fewer  goods  capable  of  being  exported  by  reafon  of  their 
dear  price,  and  our  manufaftures  declining,  muft  in  time 
be  loft  : therefore  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  muft  na- 
turally increafe,  and  more  money  go  out  fo  pay  for  them. 

Nations  that  have  no  mines  of  gold  and  lilver,  have  no 
means  to  get  them  but  by  foreign  trade  ; and  according  to 
the  quantity  of  thefe  metals  they  poflefs,  the  price  of  their 
commodities,  and  therewith  the  value  of  their  lands,  rife  and 
fall  in  proportion,  which  fhall  now  be  proved. 

According  to  Dr.  Davenant,  the  whole  rental  of  Eng- 
land, in  1600,  did  not  exceed  fix  millions  per  annum,  and 
the  price  of  land  was  twelve  years  purchafe  ; in  1688,  the 
rental  was  fourteen  millions,  and  the  price  of  land  was 
eighteen  years  purchafe : fo  that,  within  this  period,  the 
landed  intereft  rofe  from  feventy-two  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty-two  millions;  and  this  advance  was  owing  to  an  in. 
creafe  of  trade. 

The  Britannia  Languens,  page  12,  fays,  if  there  were 
but  five  hundred  pounds  in  England,  an  ox  could  hardly  be 
worth  a penny  ; therefore  the  rent  muft  bear  its  proportion 
to  the  riches,  This  appears  by  Maitland’s  Hiftory  of  Lon- 
don ; for  he  fays  that,  in  the  year  961,  land  fold  at  one 
Ihilling  per  acre.  The  reafon  that  land  then  bore  fo  low  a 
price,  was  the  low  price  the  produce  fold  at ; for  he  fays, 
that,  in  the  year  1000,  an  ox  fold  for  2 s.  Oil.,  a cow  for 
2s  , a Iheep  for  is.,  and  a fwine  for  81.  In  1445,  wheat 
was  at  qz.  Oil.  per  quarter;  in  1447,  at  Sr.;  in  1448,  at 
Os.  8 d.  ; in  1449,  at  $s.  A bullock,  in  1445,  was  $s.  ; a 
Iheep  2s.  $\d.  ; a hog  is.  1 i\d.  ; clothing  for  a year,  at 
the  fame  period,  of  a common  fervant  of  hufbandry,  tfs.  4 d . ; 
of  a chief  carter  and  (hepherd,  qz  ; of  a bailiff  of  hufbandry, 
ys.  In  1512,  the  mean  price  of  wheat  in  Yorkfnire  W'as 
6z.  2 d ; the  price  of  malt  was  qz.,  and  of  oats  2s.  ; fo  that 
the  nominal  price  of  grain  at  this  time  was  about  a feventh  ’ 
of  its  nominal  price  lor  the  laft  twenty  years  ; reckoning  from 
the  time  when  the  author  below  cited  wrote.  The  price  of 
a fat  ox,  at  the  fame  time  and  in  the"  fame  county,  was  iqz. 
qx/.  ; of  a lean  ox,  8z. ; of  a wether,  iz.  8 d.  ; of  a calf,  3 s. 

8 d.  ; of  a hog,  2s.  ; fo  that  the  nominal  price  of  meat  was 
no  more  than  about  a fifteenth  of  its  prefent  price,  and  bore 
the  lame  proportion  to  the  price  of  corn  that  it  would  now 
bear,  were  it  at  half  its  prefent  price.  In  an  aft  of  parlia- 
ment of  the  25th  of  Henry  VIII.  beef,  veai,  pork,  and 
mutton,  are  mentioned  as  the  food  of  the  poor,  and  their 
price  limited  to  about  a halfpenny  a pound.  Beef  and  pork 
in  particular  were  fold  in  London  at  2^  lb.  and  3 lb.  for  a 
penny  ; at  the  fame  time  that  wheat  was  at  7 s.  and  Sz  a 
quarter,  and  bore  the  fame  proportion  to  the  price  of  flefh 
as  it  w'ould  bear  now',  w'ere  it  about  4/.  a quarter.  In  1549, 
wheat  w'as  in  London  12s.  per  quarter,  malt  3 or.,  barley 
qz.,  rye  Os  Oil.,  oats  qz.,  a middling  ox  1 /.  1 8s.,  a wether 
3Z.,  butter  -|c/.  and  a penny  a pound,  and  cheefe  a halfpenny 
a pound.  See  the  citations  in  the  Supplement  to  Price’s 
Obf.  on  Reverlionary  Payments,  &c.  p.  385,  &c.  This 
could  be  only  owing  to  the  little  foreign  trade  tire  nation 
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had  at  thefe  refpeflive  periods,  and  confequently,  to  the 
little  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  which  trade  had  then 
brought  in; 

But  if  it  fhould  be  alked,  What  is  the  reafon  that,  at 
prefent,  all  things  are  naturally  fo  much  advanced  in  price, 
to  what  they  were  in  thofe  days  ? the  anfwer  is,  that  the 
quantities  of  gold  and  filver  brought  to  Europe  fince  the 
progrefs  made  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  in  America, 
have  made  thofe  metals  more  common,  and  of  lefs  value  than 
formerly;  fo  that  20  s.  will  hardly  purchafe  what  ir.  would 
before  the  difcovery  of  the  Weft  Indies.  On  this  fubjeft, 
fee  the  article  Interest.  To  which  may  be  added,  the 
great  increafe  of  our  national  debt  and  taxes,  together  with 
the  circulation  of  the  intereft  of  the  principal  money  of  the 
•public  funds  ; and  likewife  that  great  circulation  of  paper 
credit  in  trade  occalioned  by  notes  and  bills,  which,  by 
promoting  an  artificial  circulation  of  property,  raife  the 
price  of  commodities,  and  give  the  appearance  of  wealth  to 
the  nation  ; though  they  are  really  the  charadleriftics  of  a de- 
clining ftate.  Port.  Dift.  Com. 

The  dearnefs  of  commodities  and  the  cheapnefs  of  money 
are  the  fame  things. 

LANDEGODE,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the 
North  fea,  near  the  coaft  of  Norway.  N.  lat.  67°  25’. 

LANDEN,  John,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  mathe- 
matician, was  born  at  Peakirk,  near  Peterborough,  in 
Northamptonfhire,  in  January  1 7 1 9.  He  became  an  early 
proficient  in  mathematical  fcience,  was  a contributor  to  the 
Ladies  Diary  in  the  year  1744,  and  was  one  of  the  moll  ar- 
dent friends  to  that  very  ufeful  publication.  He  contri- 
buted to  this  annual  work  till  within  a few  years  of  his  death. 
The  life  of  Mr.  Landen  was  far  from  an  eventful  one.  He 
palled  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  as  a farmer,  at  Walton, 
near  Peterborough,  at  the  fame  time  he  gave  mathematical 
inftrudlions  to  feveral  young  perfons  in  the  neighbourhood. 
From  Walton,  Mr.  Landen,  in  1762,  removed  to  Milton, 
the  feat  of  earl  Fitzwilliam,  to  undertake  the  bufinefs  of 
land  fteward  to  his  lordlhip  : and  in  this  iituation  he  re- 
mained till  within  a year  or  two  of  his  death.  To  return  to 
the  mathematical  labours  of  our  author. — He  publilhed,  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions  for  the  year  1754,  “ An  In- 
•veftigation  of  fome  Theorems,  which  fuggeft  feveral  very 
remarkable  Properties  of  the  Circle,  & c.  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  publilhed  a volume,  intitled  “ Mathematical 
Lucubrations.”  This  title  was  intended  to  inform  his 
friends  and  the  public,  that  the  ftudy  of  mathematics  was  at 
that  time  rather  the  purfuit  of  his  leifure  hours,  than  his 
principal  employment.  They  contain  a variety  of  tradls 
relating  to  the  re&ification  of  curve  lines,  the  fummation  of 
feries,  the  finding  of  fluents,  and  many  other  points  in  the 
higher  parts  of  mathematics.  From  this  time  to  the  year 
1766  he  gave  the  world  feveral  valuable  works  ; and  on  the 
*6th  of  January  of  this  year,  he  was  elefted  a fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  : foon  after  which  he  inferted  in  the  Philo- 
fophical Tranfaftions,  “ A Specimen  of  a new  Method  of 
comparing  curvilineal  Areas  ;”  by  means  of  which,  many 
areas  are  compared,  that  did  not  appear  to  admit  of  com- 
panion by  any  other  method  ; a circumftance  of  conliderable 
importance  in  that  part  of  natural  philofophy  which  relates 
to  the  do&rine  of  motion.  Thefe  are  but  a fmall  part  of 
the  works  which  he  produced,  and  which  have  given  cele- 
brity to  his  name.  In  the  years  1781,  1782,  1783,  he 
publilhed  three  fmall  trafts  “ Ob  the  Summation  of  con- 
verging Series,”  in  which  he  explained  and  fhewed  the  ex- 
tent of  fome  theorems  which  had  been  given  for  that  pur- 
pofe  by  De  Moivre,  Sterling,  and  Thomas  Simpfon,  in 


anfwer  to  what  he  conceived  to  have  been  written  in  dis- 
paragement of  thofe  excellent  mathematicians.  Mr.  Landen 
was  author  of  a work  publilhed  in  two  volumes,  and  at  dif- 
ferent times,  intitled  “ Memoirs.”  The  fecond  volume 
contains  his  laft  labours  on  the  folution  of  the  general  pro- 
blem concerning  rotatoty  motion.  It  comprifes  alfo  a re- 
folution  of  the  problem  relating  to  the  motion  of  a top  ; 
with  an  inveftigation  of  the  motion  of  the  equinoxes,  in 
which  Mr.  Landen  has,  firft  of  any  one,  pointed  out  the 
caufe  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton’s  miftake  in  his  folution  of  this 
celebrated  problem.  He  lived  to  fee  the  volume  completed, 
and  received  a copy  of  it  the  day  before  his  death,  which 
happened  January  15,  1790,  at  Milton,  in  the  71ft  year  of 
his  age.  Mr.  Landen  was  not  only  diftinguilhed  by  his 
eminent  talents  as  a mathematician,  but  by  the  excellence  of 
his  moral  charatler.  His  temper,  however,  was  not  a good 
one  ; and  he  was  too  apt  to  look  with  contempt  on  thofe 
whom  he  deemed  his  inferiors.  His  MSS.  were  fold  for 
wafte  paper  ; a circumftance  that  did  not  refledl  much  credit 
on  thofe  perfons  who  came  in  poflefiion  of  them. 

Landen,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ourtc,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftricl  of  Huy,  feated  on  the  river  Becke  ; 17  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Liege.  The  place  contains  642,  and  the  can- 
ton 9265  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  82^  kiliometres,  in 
25  communes. 

LANDERNEAU,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Finiilerre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
tridl  of  Breft.  The  place  contains  3577,  and  the  canton 
1,3,804  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  180  kiliometres,  in  9 
communes.  N.  lat.  48°  27’.  W.  long.  4°  10'. 

LANDERON,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Neufchatel,  fituated  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the 
lake  of  Bienne,  and  inhabited  by  Roman  Catholics ; 7 
miles  N.E.  of  Neufchatel. 

LANDES,  Les,  a department  of  the  S.W.  region  of 
France,  formed  of  Landes  and  Chalofie,  diftridls  of  Gaf- 
cogne,  in  N.  lat.  44°,  a maritime  territory  between  Lower 
Pyrenees  and  Gironde  ; bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gironde,  on  the  E.  by  that  of  Lot  and  Ga- 
ronne, and  Gers,  on  the  S.  by  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  and  on 
the  W. by  the  fea,  containing  46S  fquare  leagues,  and  228,889 
inhabitants,  and  divided  into  three  circles  or  diftricts,  viz. 
Mont-de-Marfan,  which  has  72,968  inhabitants,  St.  Sever, 
including  78,125,  and  Dax,  with  77,796  inhabitants,  28 
cantons,  and  368  communes.  Its  contributions  amount  to 
1 45,376  fr.  and  its  expences  charged  on  the  departments  are 
203,769  fr.  62  cents.  The  foil  of  this  department  is  for  the 
moft  part  fandy  and  unfruitful,  the  N.  and  W.  parts  confiding 
of  heath  and  marfties,  and  poorly  cultivated.  Some  parts, 
however,  towards  the  S.E.  are  more  fertile  ; and  this  de- 
partment yields  fome  grain,  fruits,  and  excellent  pallures. 
It  has  alfo  forefts  of  pines,  quarries,  and  mineral  fprings. 
Its  chief  town  is  Mont-de-Marfan. 

LANDESHUT,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Schweidnitz,  on  the  Bober.  The  town  was  founded 
in  1 292,  and  it  has  a Latin  fchool,  a Roman  Catholic  church, 
and  by  permiffion  and  purchafe  a Lutheran  church.  Its 
linen  trade  is  flourifhing  ; lS  miles  W.S.W.  of  Schweidnitz. 
N.  lat.  50°  30'.  E.  long.  15“  55'. 

LAND-FALL,  isalVa-term,  fignifying.to  fall  in  with 
the  land,  or  the  firft  land  difcovered  after  a iea-voyage. 

Land-fall,  Good,  is  when  a (hip  makes  or  fees  the 
land,  as  flie  expefted,  according  to  her  reckoning.  The 
contrary  is  called  a badland-fall. 

LAND-GABLE,  an  ancient  term  for  a tax  or  rent, 
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iffuing  oot  of  a land  ; anfwering  to  what  we  now  call  ground- 
rent. 

LANDGRAVE,  formed  of  tlie  German  land,  earth , 
and^r^j  or  grave,  judge,  or  count,  a name  formerly  given  to 
thofe  who  executed  jultice  on  behalf  of  the  emperors,  with 
regard  to  the  internal  policy  of  the  country.  The  title  does 
not  feem  to  have  been  ufed  before  the  eleventh  century. 
Thefe  judges  were  firlt  appointed  within  a certain  diftridt  of 
Germany  ; in  procefs  of  time  the  title  became  hereditary, 
and  thefe  judges  aflumed  the  fovereignty  of  the  fevcral  dil- 
tridls  or  countries  over  which  they  prefided.  Landgrave  is 
now  applied,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  thofe  fovereign  princes 
of  the  empire  who  poflefs  by  inheritance  certain  eftates,  called 
Jandgravates , and  of  which  they  receive  the  iriveftiture  of  the 
emperor.  There  are  four  princes  who  have  this  title,  viz. 
thofe  of  Thuringia,  Heflia,  Alface,  and  Leuchtenberg. 
There  are  alfo  other  landgraves  who  are  not  princes,  but 
counts  of  the  empire.  See  Count. 

LANDGUARD  Fort,  in  Geography,  an  Englifh  fort, 
fituated  on  a point  of  land  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Suffolk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers  Orwell  and  Stour, 
oppofite  to  Harwich  ; furnifhed  with  a garrifon,  under  the 
command  of  a governor,  and  a platform  of  guns  to  defend 
the  coa(l. 

LANDGUARD,  a point  on  lake  Erie,  in  Upper  Canada  ; 
formerly  called  Point  aux  Pins,  fituated  in  N.  iat.  42°  7'  15''. 
To  this  place  there  is  a great  refort  of  Indians  in  the  fpring, 
on  account  of  the  abundance  of  flfh  and  fowl,  which  may  be 
then  taken.  This  point  is  about  twenty  miles  E.  of  the 
South  Foreland,  and  bears  the  only  pine-timber  on  this 
coaft. 

LANDI,  Ortexsio,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Milan 
about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century  : he  was  educated 
at  his  native  place,  and  at  Bologna.  Being  in  neceflitous  cir- 
cumrtances,  he  attempted  to  gain  a maintenance  by  the 
praAice  of  phyfic,  which  he  exchanged,  in  a very  fhort  time, 
for  theology,  and  entered  into  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine. 
It  has  been  laid  by  fome  writers  that  he  apoftatized  from  the 
church,  but  others  fay  that  in  this  particular  he  has  been  mif- 
taken  for  a different  perfon.  While  at  Milan,  he  publifhed 
two  dialogues,  entitled  “ Cicero  relegatus,”  and  “ Cicero 
rcvocatus,’’  which  he  feigns  to  have  been  held  by  a com- 
pany of  learned  men  in  1533.  His  next  work  was  entitled 
“ Forcianas  Quae'liones,”  in  which,  under  the  feigned  name 
■of  Philalethes,  lie  treats,  in  an  entertaining  manner,  on  the 
cultoms,  drefs,  diverfions,  and  inhabitants  of  the  different 
cities  of  Italy.  It  was  publilhed  at  Naples  in  1536.  He 
now  travelled  into  France,  and  contracted  a clofe  friendfhip 
with  Stephen  Dolet,  who  was  afterwards  burnt  as  an  atheift. 
Upcn  his  return  to  Italy,  he  entered  fucceflively  into  the 
fervice  of  the  bifhops  of  Trent  and  Catania.  In  1540,  he 
publilhed  a dialogue  againft  Erafmus,  who  had  been  dead 
four  years,  and  on  account  of  which  he  was  feverely  han- 
dled by  an  able  antagonift.  While  he  was  at  the  court  of 
Francis  I.  in  1543,  he  publilhed  his  two  books  of  “ Para- 
doxes thefe  lie  foon  found  had  been  written  with  too 
great  freedom,  and  as  they  began  to  excite  conliderable  at- 
tention, he  thought  proper  to  anfvver  them  himfell  anony- 
mouflv,  and  in  his  reply  he  is  faid  to  have  treated  himfelf 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  any  real  opponent  would  have 
done.  In  1 344,  he  travelled  through  Germany,  and  after- 
wards through  the  different  provinces  of  Italy,  which  he 
deferibed  in  a work  entitled  “ Commentario  delli  piu  noti- 
bili  et  moftruofe  cofe  d’ltalia  et  altri  luoghi.”  Fie  is  l’tip- 
pofed  to  have  died  foon  after  the  year  1 560,  leaving  behind 
.him  many  other  works  befidcs  thofe  which  have  been  enume- 
rated. He  lived  in  friendlhip  with  feveral  of  the  learned 
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men  of  that  age,  by  whom  he  has  been  much  oraifed.  Gen. 
Biog. 

LANDINGS,  in  ArchiteBure,  the  firlt  part  of  the  floor 
at  the  head  of  a pair  of  flairs. 

LAND  I NO.  Christopher,  in  Biography^ n Italian  fclio- 
lar,  was  born  at  Florence  111  1434.  He  fludied  flrfl  at  Volter- 
ra,  under  Angiola  da  Todi,  by  whom  be  was  fo  much  beloved, 
that  he  not  only  maintained  him  a long  time  at  his  own  ex- 
pence, but  at  his  death  bound  his  heirs  to  fupport  him  three 
years  longer.  Fie  was  intended  by  bis  father  for  the  law, 
and  was  by  him  obliged  to  purfue  it  till  he  obtained  the  libe- 
ral patronage  of  Cofmo  and  Peter  de  Medici,  by  which  In* 
was  enabled  to  return  to  his  favourite  purfuits,  and  induce 
himfelf  in  the  fludy  of  the  Platonic  philofophy.  He  be- 
came one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Platonic  academy  at 
Florence,  and  lived  in  ftrict  friendfhip  with  Poliziano,  >Ficino. 
and  others  of  its  members.  In  1447,  be  gave  public  ledures 
in  polite  literature  at  Florence,  which  contributed  to  the- 
progrefs  of  learning  in  that  period.  At  an  advanced  age  he 
obtained  an  office  in  the  (late,  and  was  prefented  with  a pa- 
lace for  his  refidence.  He  died  in  1304,  at  Prato  Vecchio. 
His  “ Latin  Poems”  will  bear  a comparifon  with  the  moil 
able  compoiitions  of  that  age.  He  wrote  commentaries  on 
Virgil  and  Horace,  and  Dante,  which  went  through  feveral 
editions.  He  tranflated  Pliny’s  “ Natural  Hiftory”  into 
Italian,  and  was  author  of  “ Dialogues  on  the  Nobility  of 
the  Mind,”  and  other  pieces  connefted  with  moral  philofo- 
phy. He  compofed  fome  Latin  and  Italian  orations,  which 
were  printed. 

LANDIVISIAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Finiflerre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftridt  of  Morlaix  ; 10  miles  W.S.W  of  Morlaix. 
The  place  contains  2124,  and  the  canton  11,460,  on  a ter-* 
ritory  of  130  kiliometres,  in  7 communes. 

LANDlVY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mayenne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of 
Mayenne  ; 18  miles  N.W.  of  Mayenne.  The  place  con- 
tains 1872,  and  the  canton  11,223  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  187-5  kiliometres,  in  8 communes. 

LAND-LOCKED  : a (hip  is  faid  to  ride  land-loched, 
when  fbe  is  fnrrounded  with  land  , that  is,  is  at  anchor  in  a 
place  where  there  is  no  point  open  to  the  fea,  fo  that  fhe  is 
fate  from  the  violence  of  winds  and  tides. 

LANDO,  pope,  in  Biography,  a Sabine  by  birth,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  pontifical  throne  on  the  deatlT  of  Anaflafius  III. 
in  the  year  913.  He  was  indebted  for  his  elevation  to  Theo- 
dora, and  her  daughters  Marozia  and  Theodora,  all  of  them 
no  lefs  famous  for  their  beauty,  their  wit,  and  addrefs,  than 
infamous  for  the  fcar.dalous  lives  which  they  led.  Lando 
died  within  about  fix  months  of  the  time  that  he  was  ele- 
vated to  the  papal  fee,  and  during  that  fhort  reign  lie  did 
nothing  worthy  of  note,  or  that  need  be  recorded  in  this 
work.  Moreri.  Bower. 

LANDRECIES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  North,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftridl  of  Avefnes,  feated  on  the  Sambre.  It  was 
taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  the  French  in  1635,  and  conti- 
nued in  their  poffeiTion  by  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  when 
they  enlarged  its  fortifications,  and  made  it  one  of  the  ftrongeit 
places  in  the  country.  It  has  only  two  gates,  one  towards 
the  eaft,  called  the  “ Gate  of  France,”  and  the  other  to- 
wards the  weft,  called  the  “ Gate  of  Quefnay.”  It  fuflered 
feverely  by  the  fiege  of  1794,  and  furrendered  to  the  allies  ; 
but  in  the  fame  year  the  garrifon,  confiding  of  20,000  men, 
furrendered  to  the  French.  The  place  contains  2867,  and 
the  canton  8S63  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  90  kiliome- 
tres, in  9 communes.  N.  Iat.  30°  7'%  E.  long,  a-'  4c'. 
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LANDRIANO,  a town  of  Italy;  n miles  S.S.E.  of 
Milan. 

LANDROAL,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  Alanteijo  ; 15 
miles  N.  of  Mourao."  N.  lat.  38  33'.  E.  long.  7^  12'. 

LANUSBERG,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Natilngen  ; 26  miles  S.  of  Koniglberg.  N.  lat.  54’’  14'. 
E.  long.  20’  3c'. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  ; 24 
miles  S.W.  of  Gratz. — Aifo,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Hoya,  on  the  Wefer  ; 6 miles  S.S.W.  of  Nieu- 
burg. — Alfo,  a town  of  Sileiia,  otherwife  called  Gorzo'w, 
in  the  circle  of  Oppeln,  on  the  borders  of  Poland  ; 30  miles 
N .E.  of  Oppeln.  N.  lat.  51 J 3'.  E.  long.  iSJ  29'. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Lech  ; 18  miles  S.  of  ^.ugfbiirg. 
N.  lat.  4s3.  E.  long.  io°5i‘. — Alfo,  a town  of  Saxony,  in 
the  circle  of  Leipzig  ; 14  miles  N.W.  of  Leipzig.  N.  lat. 
510  34'.  E.  long.  120  1 1 '. — Alfo,  a town  of  Brandenburg,  in 
the  New  Mark,  on  the  Warta  ; containing  three  churches, 
a royal  magazine,  and  feveral  manufactures  of  ituff  and  cloth, 
with  a confiderable  trade  in  wool  ; 20  miles  E.N.E.  of  Cuf- 
trin.  N.  lat.  52°  48'.  E.  long.  150  ao'. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Brandenburg,  in  the  Middle  Mark;  14  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Berlin.  N.  lat.  32’  35'.  E.  long.  13“  48  . 

LANDSCAPE,  or  Landskip,  the  view  or  profpeCt  of 
a country,  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  will  reach. 

Landscape  Painting,  is  that  peculiar  application  of  the 
art  of  painting,  which  reprefents  extended  views  of  what- 
ever is  attached  to  the  furface  of  the  earth  ; as  mountains, 
rocks,  woods,  buildings,  &c.  It  is  even  applied  to  views 
of  the  fea,  particularly  when  any  portion  of  the  land  is  feen: 
and,  in  the  general  divifion  of  the  praCtice  of  the  art  into  four 
principal  branches,  landfcape-painting  includes  all  repre- 
fentations  of  the  fea  alone  ; although,  in  common  difeourfe, 
they  are  generally  termed  according  to  their  character  : as  a 
Calm  at  fea,  a Itorm,  a fea-fight,  See.  &c. 

The  great  points  which  the  nrtilt  ought  to  aim  at,  who 
praCtifes  landlcape-painting,  are,  to  mark  juit  proportion 
and  true  perfpeCtive  ; to  obtain  a free  and  varying  touch, 
which  may  fully  characterize  the  various  objects  he  muit  of 
neceffity  be'called  upon  to  imitate;  and  to  produce  the  elFeCt 
of  fpace,  or  what  is  technically  termed  diltance. 

There  arc  two  kinds  of  proportion  which  require  attention 
in  order  to  produce  a pleafmg  landfcape.  One  is,  between 
the  quantum  of  the  furface  of  the  picture  appropriated  to 
the  fky,  and  that  allotted  to  the  earth  or  the  figures  intended 
to  be  introduced,  be  they  mountains,  houfes,  rocks,  or  trees  : 
and  the  other  is  that  of  the  various  parts  of  the  picture,  reci- 
procally, according  to  their  various  didances  in  the  feene. 
Of  the  latter,  after  thefize  of  the  ohjeCtsonthe  fore-ground 
is  determined,  perfpeEtive  is  the  foie  regulator  : therefore  a 
knowledge  of  the  principal  rules  of  that  fcience  is  here  abfo- 
lutely  requillte. 

With  regard  to  the  former  of  thefe  proportions,  the  fub- 
jeCt  of  the  piCfure  will  undoubtedly  furnifh  the  bell  means 
of  deciding  j u fitly.  If  the  feene  be  mountainous,  viewed 
from  below,  and  at  a fhort  diltance,  the  fpace  allotted  to 
the  iky  mull  be  fmall  and  near  the  top  of  the  picture.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  view  be  of  an  open  champaign  country, 
the  reverfe  will  be  the  juft  charaCteriltic  of  the  picture  ; and 
the  fky  will  occupy  by  far  the  larger  part.  It  is  by  no  means 
afferted  that  this  will  always  be  the  cafe,  as  for  inltance,  if 
the  view  of  a plain  be  taken  from  a great  height,  then  of 
courfe  the  horizon  will  rife  very  high  ; but  this  would  have 
more  the  character  of  a plan,  than  a piCturefque  or  natural 
view.  Common  fenfe  points  out  the  rule  in  the  two  prefup- 
pofed  cafes  ; but  it  is  not  eafy  to  regulate  this  matter  in  or- 
dinary compofitions,  whereas,  to  make  the  work  captivating, 
it  is  of  much  more  importance  than  is  generally  imagined, 
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and  a large  demand  is  made  upon  talte  to  regulate  it.  In 
general,  much  more  grandeur  is  acquired  by'  a low  horizon, 
and  an  ample  fpace  of  fky,  than  by  any  other  proportion  ; 
and  next  in  effeCt  to  that,  is  the  direCt  reverfe.  In  both,  it  is 
the  quantity  doubtlefs  that  produces  the  impreffion ; and  this 
principle  holds  good,  not  only'  in  landfcape,  but  in  all  other 
lubjeCts  on  which  the  art  is  employed.  In  faCt,  the  general 
principles  of  the  art  of  painting  are  alike  applicable  in  all  its 
different  branches.  The  lame  feleCtion  in  ltyle  of  defign,  or 
rather  choice  of  nature  ; the  fame  aims  in  compofition  ; the 
fame  contrails  in  arrangements  of  colour,  except  that  they 
can  never,  or  very  rarely,  be  fo  powerful  in  landfcape,  as 
where  the  picture  reprefents  animated  or  artificial  objeCts.  In 
landfcape  not  only  are  the  objeCts  fit  to  be  introduced,  of  a 
clafs  which  are  not  fraught  with  ftrong  colours,  particularly 
of  red  or  blue,  but  being  furrounded  by  open  air,  and  re- 
ceiving reflections  of  light  and  colour  in  every  direction,  their 
natural  vividnefs  is  diminifhed  ; and  as  they  recede  from  the 
eye,  the  denfity  of  the  atmofphere  intervening  between 
them  and  the  fpeCtator,  envelopes  them  in  a milt,  and  renders 
them  indiltinCt  in  various  degrees ; till  in  the  extreme  dif- 
tance  it  reduces  all  colours  to  one  hue  of  a light  greyilh  blue, 
almoll  intermingling  them  with  the  Iky. 

It  is  by  the  intervention  of  this  grey  hue  in  the  atmo- 
fphere, which  arifes  from  reflections  of  light  thrown  off  by 
particles  floatinir  in  the  vapours  which  hover  upon  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  (aided  by  diminution  of  form,)  that  the  effect 
of  diltance  is  produced  ; and  to  imitate  this  with  truth,  and 
in  a tone  correfpondent  to  the  kind  of  day  or  feafon  which 
is  feleCted  for  reprefentation,  is  one  of  the  principal  difficul- 
ties of  landfcape  painting. 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  give  rules  for  overcoming  this  dif- 
ficulty. Different  mailers  have  proceeded  by  different  way's 
to  gain  poffeffion  of  this  defideratum.  C aude  in  o;.e  ftyle, 
and  Wilfon  in  another,  have  both  admirably  effeCted  it.  One 
by  fcumbling  a grey,  or  air-teint,  over  the  diltant  parts  ; 
the  other  by  working  the  teint  in  the  body  of  colours.  Ob- 
fervation  of  their  pictures,  with  talte  cultivated  by  a long 
continued  obfervance  of  nature,  is  the  only  means  of  acquir- 
ing a juff  feeling  of  the  fimplicity  and  purity  exhibited  in 
her  works,  and  the  confequent  power  of  reprefenting  them 
in  all  the  varied  effeCts  Ihe  exhibits  ; either  in  her  more  gay, 
or  fombrous  moments  ; when  the  face  of  the  earth  is  illu- 
mined with  funlhine,  and  fparkling  with  lultre  ; or  when 
clouds  bedim  and  envelope  its  beauties  in  lhade,  and  the  forms 
of  diltant.  objeCts  are  loll  in  the  whirlwind  and  the  fform. 

Though  landfcape-painting  has  not  the  fame  powerful 
means  to  work  with  as  hiltoric  painting,  which  enjoys  the 
great  advantage  of  animation  and  expreffion  in  its  lubjeCts, 
and  likewife  prefents  the  greateft  difficulty  to  overcome  ; yet 
no  true  and  enthufiallic  lover  and  obferver  of  nature,  can 
avoid  acknowledging,  that  it  poffeffes  the  power  of  exciting 
great  interefl  in  the  mind.  A itorm  reprefented  by  the  pen- 
cil of  Gafpar  Pouffin,  or  a calm  by  that  of  Claude,  will  not 
fail  to  imprefs  the  obferver  with  ideas  of  terror,  or  genile- 
nefs.  The  one,  who  flcilfully  traced  the  paths  of  the  wind  in 
its  ravages,  and  the  deformity  produced  by  the  falling  fhower ; 
and  the  other,  who  loved  to  dwell  upon  the  beauties  of  the 
earth,  in  moments  of  undilturbcd  tranquillity,  equally  inte- 
relt  our  feelings,  and  excite  tliofe  emotions  which  fuch 
varied  circumltances  in  nature  are  calculated  to  infpirc. 
Compared  with  fuch  views  of  the  higher  objeCts  and  airs  of 
art,  the  praClitioner  in  landfcape- portrait  painting,  or  one 
who  paints  views  of  particular  fpots,  finks  into  about  the 
fame  ratio,  as  the  portrait  painter  of  mankind  holds  to  him 
who  engages  his  talents  in  the  reprefentations  of  hiltory.. 
Yet  it.iil  his  tails,  is  not  devoid  either  of  pleafure  or  intereft. 
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^he  Tame  principles  are  required  for  pra&ice,  but  they  are 
unfortunately  often  obliged  to  yield  to  peculiarities  which 
deftroy  their  fimplicity  and  prevent  their  effe6l  ; unlefs  the 
artill  has  obtained  that  extraordinary  talent  of  introducing 
cafual  circumftances,  fuch  as  ideal  ihadows,  accidental  re- 
flections, and  agreeable  figures,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  unite 
or  improve  imperfedl  forms,  and  guide  or  attract  the  eye 
from  difagreeable  parts.  As  is  the  aim  of  the  improver  of 
grounds,  or,  as  he  is  now  termed,  the  landfcape  gardener, 
fuch  ought  to  be  that  of  the  landfcape  painter.  Wherever 
blemifiies  in  form  occur,  they  fiiould  be  hidden,  and  where 
natural  beauties  are  bellowed,  they  fiiould  be  exhibited  to 
view  ; and  adorned  with  proper  adjuncts  of  trees,  water, 
clouds,  or  figures.  A perfon  not  converfant  with  the 
powers  of  combination  and  contrail  in  defign,  can  have  no 
conception  of  their  extraordinary  power  to  heighten  the 
effedl  of  the  dullell  fcenes,  and  the  meanelt  objedls.  It 
Ihould  therefore  be  the  principal  talk  of  the  artill  to  ob- 
ferve  thofe  which  are  conllantly  occurring  among  natural 
objedls,'  their  elTefts,  and  the  different  fentiments  they  ex- 
cite ; fo  that  he  may  poflefs  a llore  to  recur  to,  in  time  of 
need. 

The  beauty  of  landfcape-painting  -depends  very  much 
upon  fimplicity  of  feledlion,  and  clearnefs  and  frelhnefs  of 
colour.  The  former  fiiould  not  only  govern  the  choice  of 
objedls  or  fcenery,  but  alfo  the  manner  of  reprefenting  them, 
*’.  e.  the  artill  mull  not  attempt  to  delineate  all  the  forms  he 
fees  in  a tree  or  a rock  ; that  would  not  only  be  an  almolt 
endlefs  labour,  but  an  imperfedl  one,  even  when  the  greatell 
Ikill  was  exhibited  ; his  duty  is  rather  to  feledl  thofe  forms 
which  more  immediately  characterize  the  objedl,  and  mark 
them  only  ; taking  care  to  avoid  heavinefs. 

Of  this  kind  was  the  practice  of  Titian,  Claude,  Domeni- 
chino,  Poulfin,  Mola,  and  all  the  bed  landfcape-painters  of 
the  Italian  fchool,  and  Rubens  and  Rembrandt  adopted  it ; 
whilll  Hobbima,  Ruyfdael,  Both,  Wynants,  and  almoll  all 
the  Flemilh  fchool,  by  attempting  too  minute  an  imitation  in 
fipaller  matters,  loll  dignity  and  even  interell. 

Among  thofe  who  have  pradtifed  with  fuccefs  this  delight- 
ful branch  of  the  art  of  painting,  the  name  of  Claude  Gelee, 
ufually  known  by  that  of  Claude  de  Lorraine,  defervedly 
Hands  pre-eminent.  He  may  have  been  furpafied  by 
Titian  in  wild  and  romantic  fcenery,  and  grandeur  of  llyle 
in  defign,  but  neither  he  nor  any  other  has  ever  equalled 
Claude’s  truth  and  purity  of  colour  and  effeCl.  Hitherto 
the  perfection  with  which  he  has  reprefented  the  effeCt  of  the 
atmofphere  is  unrivalled.  Eve«  Cuyp  and  our  own  Wilfon, 
who  have  arrived  the  nearcll  to  him,  Hill  lack  his  completion 
of  efieCt.  Their  art  is  more  apparent  than  his  in  his  bell 
works ; and  great  challity  and  fwcetnefs  of  talle  appear 
generally  to  have  governed  his  choice  of  fccne  and  of  parts. 
Nicolo  Poulfin  has  left  a great  number  of  highly  intereiling 
landfcapes,  in  a llyle  peculiarly  his  own.  He  appears  to 
have  delighted  in  the  lines  of  the  earth  and  trees  after  wet, 
and  without  fun  ; and  in  the  tone3  of  twilight  ; which 
admirably  coincides  with  his  choice  of  fcenery  and  the  clalfic 
objeCts  he  introduced  into  it.  His  nephew  Gafpar  pro- 
ceeded in  another  track,  and  made  pictures  from  the  fcenes 
which  the  Apennine  mountains  afforded  him  ; which,  while 
they  are  wrought  with  great  freedom,  Hill  bear  too  much 
the  air  of  portraiture,  and  too  often  lack  atmofphere.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  in  a greater  degree  of  the  works  of  Salvator 
Rofa,  who  delighted  to  reprefent  the  moll  wild  and  defert 
fcenes  of  nature  ; which  he  executed  with  a touch  in  perfeCt 
confonance  with  their  character.  It  was  with  Wilfon,  as  we 
have  above  mentioned,  that  the  talle  and  talent  of  Claude  for 
producing  the  air-teint,  (as  that  which  produces  the  effeCt  of 


the  atmofphere  is  technically  termed,)  was  moll  powerfully 
revived  : and  of  him  it  may  truly  be  faid,  that  had  his  pa- 
tience in  completing  his  pictures  been  equal  to  his  talle  in 
colour,  corr.pofition,  and  effeCt,  the  ancient  mailer  might 
have  fallen  under  the  modern  one  ; and  we  fiiould  have  had 
to  boall,  that  the  greatell  painter  of  landfcapes  the  world 
ever  produced,  was  an  Englilhman. 

LANDSCRON,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bohemia,  ia 
the  circle  of  Chrudim  ; 27  miles  E.  of  Chrudim.  N.  iat. 
49°  50'.  E.  long  i6°  23'. 

Landscron,  a town  of  Prulfia,  in  Natangen ; 18  miles 
N.E.  of  Heilfperg. 

L ANDSCRONA,  a fortified  fea-port  town  of  Sweden, 
on  the  W.  coatl  of  the  province  of  Skone,  on  an  illand  near 
the  Sound  : a llaple  town,  with  a good  harbour.  The  har- 
bour lies  between  the  continent  and  a fmall  ifland,  and  is 
20  feet  deep  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Helfingborg.  N.  Iat.  cc-  32'. 
E.  long.  12  36'. 

LANDSELE,  a fmall  illand  in  the  Eall  Indian  fea,  near 
the  N.  coall  of  the  great  Andaman.  N.  Iat.  130  38'.  E. 
Iong-  93°  ?'• 

LAND’S-END.  See  Cornwall. 

Land’s-end,  a cape  on  the  N.  coall  of  the  ifland  of  Shep- 
pey  ; 4 miles  N.  of  Sheernefs. 

LANDSER,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
dillriCt  of  Altkirch.  The  place  contains  631,  and  the  can- 
ton 10,629  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  1 30  kiliometres,  in 
22  communes. 

LANDSHAAG,  a town  of  Auflria,  on  the  Danube; 
19  miles  S.W.  of  Freulladt. 

L AND’S-HEIGHT,  or  the  high  ground,  in  North 
America,  that  which  lies  on  the  chain  of  lakes  between  lake 
La  Pluie  and  lake  Superior,  where  is  a portage  of  7 miles  ; - 
80  miles  E.  of  the  grand  portage  from  the  W.  end  of  lake 
Superior. 

LANDSHUT,  or  Landznit,  a town  of  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Brunn  ; 16  miles  S.E.  of  Aufpitz. 

Landshut,  a town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  river  Ifer ; an 
open  well-built  town,  and  the  capital  of  a government ; 
containing  two  palaces  and  a college  with  a church  in  it,  the 
lleeple  of  which  is  reckoned  the  highell  in  Germany  ; 32 

miles  N.E.  of  Munich.  N.  Iat.  48'  £9*.  E.  long.  12°^' 

Alfo,  a town  of  Aullrian  Poland,  in  Galicia  ; 72  .miles  W\ 
of  Lemberg. 

LANDSLIP.  See  Landscape. 

LANDSORT,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the 
Baltic,  near  the  coall  of  Sweden.  N.  Iat.  58°  52'.  E.long. 
17°  10'. 

LANDSTHUL,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Mont  Tonnerre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  thedil- 
tridlof  Deux  Ponts.  The  place  contains  703,  and  the  can- 
ton 7910  inhabitants,  in  32  communes. 

LANDSTRASS,  or  Landstrost,  a town  of  Carniola, 
fituated  on  an  ifland  in  the  river  Gurek,  with  a cathedral; 

18  miles  S.  of  Cilley. 

LAND-TAX,  is  one  of  the  ufual  annual  taxes,  which  has 
fuperfeded  all  the  former  methods  of  rating  either  property, 
or  perfons  in  refpedl  of  their  property,  whether  by  tenths, 
fifteenths,  fubiidies  on  land,  hydage  or  hidage,  feutage  or 
efeuage,  or  talliage.  Tenths  and  fifteenths  were  temporary 
aids  ifluing  out  of  perfonal  property,  and  granted  to  the 
king  by  parliament,  being  the  real  tenth  or  fifteenth  part  of 
a'l  the  moveables  belonging  to  the  fubjeft.  We  meet  with 
the  payment  of  fifteenths  as  far  back  as  the  llatute  of  Magna 
Charta ; in  the  conclufion  of  which,  the  parliament  grants 
to  the  king,  for  the  conceflions  made  by  him,  a fif  teenth  part 
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ef  all  their  moveable  goods.  This  taxation  was  originally 
charged  upon  the  feveral  individuals,  but  in  the  eighth  year 
of  Edward  III.  a certain  fum  was  rated  in  every  town,  &c. 
In  procefs  of  time  this  fifteenth  being  infufficient  for  the 
public  exigence,  the  number  of  fifteenths  was  augmenced 
to  two  or  three  fifteenths.  Whenever,  in  later  years,  the 
commons  granted  the  king  a fifteenth,  every  parifh  in  Eng- 
land knew  their  proportion  of  it  ; e.  the  fame  identical  fum 
that  was  afTefTed  by  the  fame  aid  in  the  eighth  of  Edward  III., 
and  then  raifed  it  by  a rate  among  themfelves,  and  returned 
it  into  the  royal  exchequer.  (See  Fifteenth.  See  alfo 
Tenth.)  The  other  ancient  levies  were  in  the  nature  of  a 
modern  land-t3X  ; for  we  may  trace  the  original  of  that 
charge  as  high  as  to  the  introduftion  of  our  military  tenures; 
when  every  tenant  of  a knight’s  fee  was  bound,  if  called 
flpon,  to  attend  the  king  in  his  army  for  forty  days  in  every 
year.  In  lieu  of  this  perfonal  attendance,  a pecuniary  fatis- 
faftion  came  to  be  levied  by  afieffments,  at  fo  much  for 
every  knight’s  fee,  under  the  name  of  feutages.  (See 
Escuage.  ) Of  the  fame  nature  with  thefe  were  the  affeff- 
mfents  of  hydage  or  hidage  upon  all  other  lands,  and  of  tal- 
liage  upon  cities  and  boroughs.  But  they  all  gradual  y fell 
into  difufe,  upon  the  introduftion  of  fubfidies,  about  the 
time  of  king  Richard  II.  and  king  Henry  IV.  ( See 
Subsidy.)  In  lieu  of  fubfidies,  which  were  ufually  raifed 
by  commiffioners  appointed  by  the  crown,  or  the  great 
officers  of  Hate,  the  parliament,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
'civil  wars,  introduced  the  praftice  of  laying  weekly  and 
monthly  afieffments  of  a fpecific  fum  upon  the  feveral  coun- 
ties of  the  kingdom,  to  be  levied  by  a pound  rate  on  lands 
and  perfonal  eftates ; which  were  occafionally  continued 
during  tlie  whole  ufurpation,  fometimes  at  the  rate  of 
120,000/.  a month,  fometimes  at  inferior  rates..  After  the 
reftoration  the  ancient  method  of  granting  fubfidies;  mftead 
of  thefe  monthly  afieffments,  was  twice,  and  twice  only 
renewed,  viz.  in  1663,  when  four  fubfidies  were  granted  by 
the  laity  and  four  by  the  clergy  ; and  in  1670,  when 
SoGjOoo /.  was  raifed  by  way  of  fubfidy,  which  was  the  laff 
time  of  railing  fupplies  in  this  manner.  The  monthly  affeff- 
ments  being  eltablifhed  by  cuftom,  raifed  by  commiffioners 
named  by  parliament,  and  producing  a more  certain  revenue, 
fubfidies  were  difeontinued,  and  occafional  afieffments  granted 
as  emergencies  required.  Thefe  periodical  afieffments,  the 
fubfidies  which  preceded  them,  and  the  more  ancient  feutage, 
hydage,  and  tallinge,  fays  judge  Blackftone,  were  to  all 
intents  and  purpofes  a land-tax  ; and  the  afieffments  were 
fometimes  exprefsly  called  fo.  However,  in  the  year  1692, 
a new  affeffment  or  valuation  of  eftates  was  made  throughout 
the  kingdom,  which,  though  by  no  means  a perfeft  one, 
had  this  effeft,  that  a fupply  of  500,000 /.  was  equal  to  u. 
in  the  pound  of  the  value  of  the  effates  given  in.  And, 
according  to  this  enhanced  valuation,  from  the  year  1693  to 
the  prefent,  the  land-tax  has  continued  an  annual  charge 
upon  the  fubjeft;  above  half  the  time  at  4.0  in  the  pound, 
fometimes  at  3V.,  fometimes  at  2s  , twice,  viz  in  1732  and 
1733,  a*-  but  without  any  total  intermifiion.  The  me- 
dium has  been  31-.  3 d.  in  the  pound,  being  equivalent  to 
twenty-three  ancient  fubfidies,  and  amounting  annually  to 
more  than  a million  and  a half  of  money.  The  method  of 
railing  it  is  by  charging  a particular  fum  upon  each  county, 
according  to  the  valuation  of  1692  ; and  this  fum  is  affeffed 
a id  raifed  upon  the  perfonal  as  well  as  the  real  eftates  of  in- 
dividuals by  commiffioners  appointed  in  the  aft,  being  the 
principal  landholders  of  the  county,  and  their  officers. 

It  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  “ Nature  and  Caufes  of 
the  Wealth  of  Nations,”  (vol.  iii.)  that  a land-tax,  like 
that  of  Great  Britain,  affeffed  upon  each  diftrift  according 
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to  a certain  invariable  canon,  though  it  fhould  be  equal  a 
its  firft  ellablifhment,  neceffarily  becomes  unequal  in  procef* 
of  time,  according  to  the  unequal  degrees  of  improvement, 
or  ncgleft  in  the  cultivation  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  England,  the  valuation  according  to  which 
the  different  counties  and  parifhes  were  affeffed  to  the  land- 
tax  by  the  4th  of  William  and  Mary,  was  very  unequal  even 
at  firft  ellablifhment.  This  tax,  therefore,  offends  againfl 
the  firft  of  thofe  four  maxims  which  this  ingenious  writer 
propofes,  with  regard  to  taxes  in  general.  (See  Tax.) 
This  maxiin  is,  that  the  fubjefts  of  every  ftate  ought  to 
contribute  towards  the  fupport  of  the  government,  as  nearly 
as  poffible,  in  proportion  to  their  refpeftive  abilities ; that 
is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they  refpeftively 
enjoy  under  the  proteftion  of  the  ftate.  However,  it  is 
perfectly  agreeable  to  the  other  three.  It  is  perfectly  cer- 
tain, and  not  arbitrary.  The  time  of  payment  for  the  tax, 
being  the  fame  as  that  for  the  rent,  is  as  convenient  as  it 
can  be  to  the  contributor.  Although  the  landlord  is  in  all 
cafes  the  real  contributor,  the  tax  is  commonly  advanced  by 
the  tenant,  to  whom  the  landlord  is  obliged  to  allow  it  in 
the  payment  of  the  rent.  Moreover,  this  tax  is  levied  by  a 
much  fmaller  number  of  officers  than  any  other  which 
affords  nearly  the  fame  revenue.  As  the  tax  upon  each 
diftrift  does  not  rife  with  the  rife  of  the  rent,  the  fove- 
reign  does  not  {hare  in  the  profits  of  the  landlord’s  improve- 
ments. It  does  not  therefore  obflruft  the  induflry  of  the- 
people  ; nor  fubjeft  the  landlord  to  any  other  inconveniency 
belides  the  unavoidable  one  of  paying  the  tax.  The  advan- 
tage, however,  which  the  landlord  has  derived  from  the 
invariable  conftancy  of  the  valuation  by  which  all  the  lands 
of  Great  Britain  are  rated  to  the  land-tax,  has  been  prin- 
cipally owing  tc  fome  eircumftances  altogether  extraneous 
to  the  nature  of  the  tax.  It  has  been  owing  in  part  to  the 
great  profperity  of  almoft  every  part  of  the  country  ; the 
rents  of  almoft  all  the  eftates  of  Great  Britain,  having,  fince 
the  time  when  this  valuation  was  firft  eftabliihed,  been  con- 
tinually riling,  and  fcarcely  any  of  them  having  fallen.  Ttrj 
landlords,  therefore,  have  almoft  all  gained  the  difference 
between  the  tax  which  they  would  have  paid,  according  to 
the  prefent  rent  of  their  eftates,  and  that  which  they  actually 
pay  according  to  the  ancient  valuation.  But  if  the  ftate  of 
the  country  had  been  different,  and  rents  had  been  gradually 
falling  in  confcquence  of  the  declenfion  of  cultivation,  the 
landlords  would  almoft  all  have  loft  this  difference.  As  the 
tax  is  made  payable  in  money,  fo  the  valuation  of  land  is 
expreffed  in  money.  Since  the  ellablifhment  of  this  valua- 
tion, the  value  01  filver  has  been  pretty  uniform,  and  there 
has  been  no  alteration  in  the  flandard  of  the  coin,  either  as 
to  weight  or  finenefs.  But  if  lilver  had  rifen  confiderably 
in  its  value,  the  conftancy  of  the  valuation  might  have 
proved  very  oppreffive  to  the  landlord.  In  eircumftances, 
fomevvhat  different  from  thofe  which  have  aftually  taken 
place,  this  conftancy  of  valuation  might  have  been  a great 
inconveniency,  either  to  the  contributors,  or  to  the  com- 
monwealth. A tax  upon  the  rent  of  land  which  varies  with 
every  variation  of  the  rent,  or  which  rifes  and  falls  accord- 
ing to  the  improvement  or  neglect  of  cultivation,  has  been 
recommended  by  thofe  philofophers  called  economifts  in 
France,  as  the  mod  equitable  of  all  taxes.  In  the  Vene- 
tian territory,  all  the  arable  lands  leafed  to  farmers  are  taxed 
at  a tenth  of  the  rent.  The  leafes  .are  recorded  in  a public 
regiller,  kept  by  the  officers  of  the  revenue  in  each  province 
or  diftrift.  A proprietor  cultivating  his  own  lands  is  al- 
lowed a deduftion  of  one  fifth  of  the  tax,  and  pays  on’y 
8 inllead  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  fuppofed  rent.  A land- 
tax  of  this  kind,  fays  Dr.  Sauth,  is  certainly  more  equal 
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liian  the  land-tax  of  England,  but  it  might  not,  perhaps, 
be  altogether  fo  certain,  and  the  afleffment  of  the  tax  might 
frequently  occafion  more  trouble  to  the  landlord,  and  the 
levying  of  it  might  be  more  expenfive.  In  the  ancient  do- 
minions of  the  king  of  Pruffia,  the  land-tax  is  alfeffed  ac- 
cording to  an  aftual  furvey  and  valuation,  which  is  reviewed 
and  altered  from  time  to  time.  According  to  that  valua- 
tion, the  lay  proprietors  pay  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  their 
revenue.  Ecclefiaftics  from  40  to  45  per  cent.  In  feme 
other  countries  the  fame  method  is  purfued.  A land-tax 
alfeffed  according  to  a general  furvey  and  valuation,  how 
equal  foever  it  may  be  at  licit,  mult,  in  the  courfe  of  a very 
moderate  period  of  time,  become  unequal  ; and  to  prevent 
its  becoming  fo  would  require  the  continual  and  painful  at- 
tention of  government  to  all  the  variations  in  the  Hate  and 
produce  of  every  different  farm  in  the  country. 

The  fum  fixed  by  38  Geo.  III.  c.  5.  f.  1.  to  be  paid  for 
the  land-tax  in  Great  Britain  is  2,037,627 /.  ()s.  \d.,  which 
is  now  made  perpetual.  To  this  time  the  land-tax  acts  had 
been  annual;  but  by  38  Geo.  III.  c.  60.  after  reciting, 
that  it  may  materially  conduce  to  ftrengthen  public  credit, 
that  the  duty  now  payable  for  one  year  on  land  fhould  be 
made  perpetual,  fubjeft  to  redemption  by  purchafe  on  con- 
ditions herein  fet  forth  ; it  was  enabled,  that  the  feveral 
fums  charged  by  virtue  of  an  aft  (3S  Geo.  III.  c.  5.) 
granting  an  aid  for  the  fervice  of  the  year  179S,  on  the  re- 
Ipcftive  counties,  & c.  in  refpeft  of  the  manors,  meffuages, 
8ic.  to  be  railed  and  paid  within  one  year,  from  the  25th  of 
March,  1798,  (hall,  after  the  expiration  of  the  faid  term 
(allowing  for  certain  fpeeified  exceptions)  continue,  and 
be  raifed  and  paid  after  the  25th  of  March  in  every  year 
ior  ever.  And  all  powers  and  provilions  contained  in 
the  faid  aft  (hall  be  in  full  force,  and  be  du'y  executed  ; 
fubjeft  to  the  regulations  and  conditions  of  redemption 
or  purchafe  mentioned  in  it.  Provided  always,  that  none 
of  the  provifions  herein  contained  fliall  extend  to  any 
futns  charged  by  the  faid  aft  upon  perfonal  eftates  and 
perquifites  of  office  ; which  fums  fliall,  after  the  25th  of 
March,  1 799,  be  afeertained,  raifed,  collefted,  and  paid,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  an  aft  to  be  paffed  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  (39  Geo.  III.  c.  3.)  It  is  alio  enafted,  that  the 
land-tax  not  pnrehafed  by  proprietors  fliall  be  fold  to  other 
perfons,  fubjeft  to  redemption  by  the  perfon  in  poffeffion, 
or  having  any  beneficial  or  future  interell  in  the  lands  : pro- 
vided that  in  fuch  cafes,  all  fuch  lauds  wheron  the  land-tax 
fo  purchafed  fliall  be  charged,  fliall,  until  fuch  redemption 
take  place,  be  fubjeft  to  a new  afleffment  of  the  faid  land-tax 
from  year  to  year,  by  an  equal  rate,  according  to  the  value 
thereof,  in  common  with  each  other,  without  any  power  in 
iucli  purcliaicr  to  exonerate  the  fame  from  fuch  land-tax,  or 
to  fix  the  rafc  of  land-tax  to  be  charged  thereon.  Alio, 
where  the  whole  tax  in  any  place  fliall  not  be  fold,  fuch 
lands  as  are  not  exonerated  by  this  aft  from  fuch  land-tax, 
fliall  continue  fubjeft  to  a new  afleffment  yearly,  and  from 
year  to  year,  by  an  equal  rate,  according  to  the  value  there- 
of, not  exceeding  in  any  year  4 s.  in  the  pound  on  fuch  an- 
nua! value.  It  is  alfo  enafted,  that  in  cafe  perfons  enter- 
ing into  any  contraft  for  the  redemption  or  purchafe  of  any 
land-tax,  fliali  negleft  to  complete  their  contraft,  fuch  con- 
traft {hall  be  void,  and  the  tax  be  revived,  and  again  alfeffed 
and  collefted  ; and  the  perfons  thus  making  default  fhall 
forfeit  not  exceeding  one-fixteenth  part  of  the  confideration. 
"Where  land-tax,  remaining  unfold,  fliall  exceed  4J  in  the 
pound  on  the  annual  value,  the  fame  fliall  be  fubjeft  to  an 
abatement  in  the  manner  direfted  by  the  faid  aft.  (38 
Geo.  III.  c.  60.  f.  103.  42  Geo.  III.  c.  116.  f.  181.) 

By  this  lalt  aft,  the  provilions  of  the  leveral  afts  for  the 


redemption  of  the  land-tax  are  repealed  from  the  24th  of  June, 
1802,  from  which  date  all  contrafts  are  to  be  entered  into  and 
made  according  to  that  aft,  and  the  43  Geo.  III.  c.  31.  to 
render  the  fame  more  effectual.  As  the  land-tax  not  pur- 
chafed will  remain  to  be  collefted  as  before,  it  may  not 
be  improper  or  unufeful  to  detail  the  following  particulars 
relating  to  it.  By  38  Geo.  III.  c.  3.  the  general  qualifi- 
cation of  commiffioners  in  counties,  with  fome  few  excep- 
tions, is  100/.  a-year  of  landed  property  : thefe  commif- 
fioners, before  they  can  aft,  are  required  to  take  the  oaths 
of  allegiance,  fupremacy,  and  abjuration,  under  a penalty  of 
200/.  to  the  king  : and  by  28  Geo.  III.  c.  2.  f.  49.  an 
oath,  if  required,  fpecifying  in  writing  the  parifh,  fituation, 
quantity  of  land,  whether  freehold  or  copyhold,  of  the  pre- 
mifes  which  entitle  them  to  aft  as  commiffioners.  "When 
they  firil  meet,  they  direft  the  return  and  appointment  of 
proper  affeflfors  : and  by  20  Geo.  III.  c.  17.  they  fha'l 
caufe  to  be  delivered  to  each  affeffor  a printed  form  of  affeff- 
nient,  according  to  which  they  fliail  make  their  alfeffments. 
At  their  fecond  meeting  they  direft  the  alfeflbrs  how  to  pro- 
ceed in  fettling  the  feveral  rates  and  charges.  By  39 
Geo.  III.  c.  3.  the  feveral  fums  charged  upon  eftates  in 
ready  money,  debts,  goods,  wares,  nierchandifes,  chattels,  or 
other  perfonal  eltate,  by  the  aft  of  38  Geo.  III.  c.  3.  and 
which  were  not  authorized  to  be  fold  by  the  faid  aft  of 
3S  Geo.  III.  c.  60  ; and  alfo  the  feveral  fums  hereby 
charged  in  refpeft  of  any  public  office  or  employment,  or 
any  annuity,  penfion,  ltipend,  or  other  annual  payment, 
fliall  be  aflelTed  and  paid  in  the  following  manner.  That  is 
to  fay,  the  feveral  fums  charged  by  virtue  of  the  faid  aft  on 
perfonal  eftates  as  aforefaid,  fliall  be,  and  are  hereby 
fet  and  impofed  on  the  refpeftive  pariflies,  conftablewicks, 
divilions,  allotments,  and  places,  wherein  the  fame  have  been, 
or  fliall  be  fo  charged  by  virtue  of  the  faid  aft,  and  towards 
railing  the  feveral  fums  hereby  charged  on  the  fame  refpec- 
tively,  all  perfons,  bodies  politic  and  corporate,  guilds  and 
fraternities  within  fuch  places  refpeftively,  having  any  eftate 
in  ready  money,  or  in  debts  owing  to  them,  or  having  any 
eftate  in  goods,  wares,  merchandize,  chattels,  or  other  per- 
fonal eftate  belonging  to,  or  in  trull  for  them,  (except  fuch 
fums  as  they  may  bona  fide  owe,  and  fuch  debts  owing  to 
them  as  fliall  be  by  the  commiffioners  adjudged  defperate, 
and  aifo  except  ftock  upon  lands,  and  fuch  goods  as  are  ufed 
for  houihold  ftuff ; and  alio  except  fuch  loans  and  debts 
as  are  owing  from  his  majeily,)  fliall  be  charged  with  as 
much  equality  and  indifference  as  is  poffible  by  a pound  rate, 
viz.  for  every  100 /.  of  fuch  ready  money  and  debts,  and  for 
every  ico/.  worth  of  fuch  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  or 
other  perfonal  eftate,  and  fo  in  proportion  for  more  or  lefs, 
towards  the  faid  refpeftive  fums  by  this  adt  impofed  upon 
every  fuch  parifh  or  place  charged  therewith  as  aforefaid, 
fo  that  by  the  faid  rates  io  to  be  alfeffed  as  aforefaid, 
upon  iuch  perfonal  eftates  as  aforefaid,  the  full  fum  hereby 
fet  upon  the  fame,  fliall  be  completely  alfeffed,  collefted, 
and  paid.  f.  2. 

And  towards  raffing  the  fums  charged  on  perfons  in,, 
refpeft  of  public  offices,  or  employments  of  profit,  all  per- 
fons, having,  ufing,  or  exercifing  the  fame,  which  are  aifeifed 
by  virtue  ut  the  faid  aft  of  38  Geo.  II I.  c.  5 ; and  all  clerks, 
agents,  lecondaries,  fubftitutes,  and  other  inferior  minifters 
whatfoever,  (fuch  military  officers  as  are  muttered  by  the 
rnufter-mailer  general  of  the  army,  or  in  pay  of  the  army  or 
navy  in  refpeft  of  inch  offices,  only  excepted,)  fliall  pay 
any  fum  not  exceeding  what  fuch  office  or  employment  fliall 
be  alfeffed  in  the  year  commencing  25th  March,  1798,  by 
virtue  of  the  faid  aft  of  38  Geo.  Ill,  c.  5.  And  all  perfons, 
guilds,  fraternities,  bod.es  politic  and  corporate,  having  any 
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annuity,  penfion,  or  other  yearly  payment,  either  out  of  the 
exchequer,  or  any  branch  of  the  revenue,  or  payable,  or  fe- 
cured  to  be  paid  by  any  perfon  vvhatfoever,  (not  ifluing  out 
of  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  or  charged  upon 
the  fame,  nor  included  in  any  afieflment  made  thereon  by  the 
faid  aft  of  38  Geo.  III.  c.  5.  and  not  being  annuties  or  yearly 
payments  which  by  any  aft  of  parliament  (hall  be  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  taxes,)  (hall  pay  4^.  for  every  20 s.  by 
the  year  for  the  fame,  to  be  levied  and  collected  in  like 
manner,  and  by  the  fame  perfons  as  the  land-tax.  f.  3,  4. 

It  is  provided  that  nothing  in  this  aft  (hall  extend  to  the 
queen  or  royal  family  ; nor  to  charge  the  penfions  of 
fuperannuated  fea-ofRcers  or  their  widows,  poor  knights  of 
Windfor,  or  poor  clergy  of  the  Ifle  of  Man,  or  tolls  on  turn- 
pike roads.  By  38  Geo.  III.  c.  5.  the  charge  upon  real 
eftates  (hall  be  as  follows  : That  the  entire  fum  may  be 
raifed,  all  manors,  mefTuages,  lands,  and  tenements  ; all 
quarries,  mines  of  coal,  tin  and  lead,  copper,  mundick,  iron, 
and  other  mines,  iron-mills,  furnaces,  and  other  iron-works  ; 
falt-fprings,  and  falt-works  ; all  alum  mines  and  works  ; all 
parks,  chafes,  warrens,  woods,  underwoods,  coppices  ; all 
jifhings,  tithes,  tolls,  annuities,  and  all  other  yearly  profits ; 
and  all  hereditaments  whatfoever — (hall  be  charged  with  as 
much  equality  and  indifference  as  poffible,  by  a pound  rate , 
to  make  up  the  feveral  fums  charged  by  the  aft  on  each 
county  or  place. 

A parfon  who  lets  to  each  parifhioner  his  own  tithes  is 
properly  the  occupier,  and  ought  to  be  rated.  16  Viner, 

427-  . . 

But  if  a parfon  makes  a leafe  of  his  tithes  to  one  perfon, 
and  that  perfon  afterwards  lets  to  each  parifhioner  his  own 
tithes,  in  that  cafe  the  leffee  is  the  occupier,  and  ought  to 
be  rated.  8 Mod.  61. 

, Colleges  and  hofpitals  are  exempted,  together  with  the 
buildings  that  are  within  the  walls  or  limits  of  the  fame. 
The  aft  38  Geo.  III.  c.  5.  f.  25.  alfo  exempts  any 
mafler,  fellow,  or  fcholar,  or  exhibitioner  of  any  fuch  col- 
lege, or  hall,  or  any  reader,  officer,  or  mailer  of  the  faid 
tiniverfities,  colleges,  or  halls,  or  any  mailers  or  uffiers  of 
any  fchools  ; for  or  in  refpeft  of  any  (lipends,  wages,  rents, 
profits,  or  exhibitions  whatfoever,  arifing,  or  growing  due  to 
them  in  refpeft  to  the  faid  feveral  places  or  employments  : or 
any  of  the  lands  which  before  March  25,  1693,  did  belong 
to  the  fckes  of  any  college  or  hall,  or  to  Chrift’s  hofpital, 
St.  Bartholomew,  Bridewell,  St.  Thomas  and  Bethlehem 
hofpitals  in  London  and  Southwark  ; or  any  other  hofpitals 
or  alms-houfes,  in  refpeft  of  any  rents,  or  revenues,  which, 
before  March  25th,  1693,  were  payable  to  them,  being  to 
be  received  and  difburfedfor  the  immediate  ufe  and  relief  of 
the  poor  of  the  faid  hofpitals  and  alms-houfes  only.  Id. 
f.  25. 

But  this  (hall  not  difeharge  any  tenants  of  any  houfes  or 
lands  belonging  to  the  faid  colleges,  halls  or  hofpitals,  alms- 
houfes,  or  fchools,  who,  by  their  leafes,  or  other  contrafts, 
are  obliged  to  pay  and  difeharge  all  rates,  taxes,  and  impofi- 
tions.  Id.  f.  26. 

All  fuch  lands,  revenues,  or  rents  belonging  to  any  hof- 
pital or  alms-houfe,  or  fettled  to  any  charitable  or  pious  ufe 
as  were  aflefled  in  4 W.  & M.  (hall  be  liable  ; and  no  other 
lands,  revenues,  or  rents,  then  belonging  to  any  hofpital,  or 
alms-houfe,  or  fettled  to  any  charitable  or  pious  ufe,  (hall 
be  charged  or  a fie  fled  : but  lands  given  to  charities  fince 
the  4 W.  Sc  M.  (hall  not  be  exempted.  No  poor  perfon 
fhalj  be  charged,  whole  lands.  See.  are  not  of  the  full  yearly 
value  of  20s.  in  the  whole.  The  aflefiors  themfelves  are 
a(fe(fed  by  the  commiffioners.  The  land-tax  (hall  be  paid 
by  the  tenant,  who  (hall  deduft  it  out  of  his  rent.  Papifts 


and  reputed  papifts,  being  18  years  of  age,  who  (hall  not 
have  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy,  (hall  pay 
double  land-tax.  By  10  Geo.  III.  c.  6.  f.  113.  eftates 
doubly  taxed,  coming  to  Proteftants,  are  to  be  discharged. 
At  the  third  meeting  of  the  commiffioners,  the  aflefiors  (hall 
deliver  duplicates  of  the  afl'efiment  in  writing,  figned  by 
them,  to  the  commiffioners,  with  the  names  of  proper  col- 
lectors, for  whom  the  parifh  or  place  (hail  be  anfwerable. 
One  of  the  duplicates,  figned  by  three  or  more  commiffioners, 
(hall  be  delivered  to  the  collectors,  with  warrant  for  collect- 
ing ; and  the  time  and  place  of  appeals  (hall  then  be  ap- 
pointed. The  fourth  meeting  is  that  of  appeal,  notice  of 
which  fnall  be  given  in  the  church  ; and  every  perfon  in- 
tending to  appeal  (hall  give  a written  notice  to  one  or  more 
aflefiors,  that  they  may  attend  to  juftify  the  afl'efiment.  The 
commiffioners  are  empowered  to  give  relief  in  cafe  of  over- 
charge, and  caufe  the  fum  abated  to  be  re-afiefled  : and 
when  the  appeal  is  determined,  it  is  abfolutely  final.  If  any 
perfon  refufe  or  negleft  to  pay  to  the  colleftor  on  demand, 
he  may  levy  the  fum  aflefled  by  dillrefs  and  lale  of  the  goods 
of  the  perfon  neglefting  or  refilling  to  pay  ; and  for  want 
of  dillrefs  he  may  be  committed  by  warrant  of  two  commif- 
fioners to  the  common  gaol,  until  payment  of  the  money 
aflefled  and  of  the  charges.  The  colleftor  is  required  to  pay 
the  money  received  to  the  receiver-general,  or  his  deputy, 
quarterly,  on  or  before  June  24th,  Sept.  29th,  Dec.  25th, 
and  March  25th  ; who  (hall  give  a receipt  gratis : the  col- 
leftors  are  allowed  3d.  in  the  pound,  which  they  may  detain 
out  of  the  lad  payment  ; but  if  any  colleftor  detains  the 
money  longer  than  the  time  appointed,  or  pays  it  otherwife 
than  direfted,  he  (hall  forfeit  not  exceeding  40/.  nor  lefs  than 
5/.  to  be  levied  by  dillrefs  ; and  if  he  refufe  to  pay  it,  two 
commiffioners  may  imprifon  him,  feize  his  eftates  real  and 
perfonal,  and  fell  them  for  payment.  The  receiver-general 
is  appointed  by  the  king,  or  in  purfuance  of  his  directions, 
and  has  a falary  allowed  him  by  the  lords  of  the  treafury,  not 
exceeding  2d.  a pound  : notice  of  his  appointment  is  to  be 
given  to  the  commiffioners,  before  the  time  of  the  firft  quar- 
terly payment.  The  receiver,  within  twenty  days  after  the  re- 
ceipt, (hall  pay  the  money  into  the  exchequer,  or  forfeit  300/. 
to  him  who  (hall  fue.  The  clerks  of  the  commiffioners  are 
allowed  1 ^d.  in  the  pound  for  writing  the  afieflments,  dupli- 
cates, See.  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver-general,  according  to 
the  warrant  of  two  commiffioners.  Aflefiors,  collectors, 
See.  not  doing  their  duty  may  be  fined  by  three  or  more 
commiffioners,  in  any  fum  not  exceeding  40/.  38  Geo.  III. 
c.  y.  Blackft.  Com.  vol.  i.  Burn’s  Jullice,  art.  Land- 
Tux. 

LANDVELLER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden, 
in  Weft  Gothland  ; 9 miles  E.  of  Gothenborg. 

LAND-WAITER,  an  officer  of  the  cuftom-houfc, 
whofe  duty  is,  upon  landing  any  merchandize,  to  examine, 
talle,  weigh,  meafure  them,  See.  and  to  take  an  account 
thereof.  In  fome  ports  they  alfo  execute  the  office  of 
a coaft-waiter.  They  are  likewife  occafionally  flyled 
fearchers,  and  are  to  attend  and  join  with  the  patent  fearcher, 
in  the  execution  of  all  cockets  for  the  (hipping  of  goods  to 
be  exported  to  foreign  parts  ; and  in  cafes  where  drawbacks 
or  bounties  are  to  be  paid  to  the  merchant  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  any  goods,  they,  as  well  as  the  patent  fearchers,  are 
to  certify  the  (hipping  thereof  on  the  debentures. 

LANE,  in  the  Military  slrt,  is  ufed  when  men  are  drawn 
up  in  two  ranks  facing  one  another.  This  is  called  making 
a lane,  and  is  generally  done  in  the  ftreets  through  which  a 
great  perfon  is  to  pafs,  as  a mark  of  honour.  But  fol- 
diers  are  often  drawn  up  in  this  manner,  when  an  offender  is 
to  run  the  gantlope.  See  Military  Execution. 
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Lane,  in  Orography,  an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the 
coait  of  America,  a little  to  the  eaft  of  Scuttock  Point. 
N.lat.  440  1 8'.  W.  long.  67°  56'. 

Lane,  a river  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  which 
rifes  in  Magillicuddv’s  reeks,  and  receiving  feveral  dreams 
from  Manger  ton,  and  other  adjoining  mountains,  and  the 
river  Flelk  from  the  weftward,  flows  north-wellward  to 
Caftlemain  harbour.  The  expanfeof  the  waters  of  this  river, 
confined  by  a great  ledge  of  rocks,  forms  the  two  lakes,  fo 
well  known  and  fo  juftly  celebrated  as  the  upper  and  lower 
lakes  of  Killarney,  from  the  town  of  that  name  being  near 
them.  See  Killarney. 

LANEL,  a town  of  Africa,  and  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Galam,  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  Senegal. 

LANERK.  See  Lanark. 

LANES,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  An- 
german-  land  ; 30  miles  N.  of  Hernofand. 

L ANESBOROUGH,  a poll-town  of  America,  in 
Berkfiiire  county,  MalTachufetts,  N.  of  Pittsfield  fix 
miles.  It  has  two  quarries  of  marble,  and  contains  1448 
inhabitants. 

Lanesborough,  a fmall  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Longford,  on  the  bank  of  the  Shannon,  over  which  there 
is  a bridge  into  the  county  of  Rofcommon,  in  which  it  has  a 
fuburb.  This  is  a borough  town,  which  was  disfranchifed 
by  the  Union,  and  is  62*  miles  W.N.W.  from  Dublin. 

LANFRANC,  in  Biography,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
in  the  eleventh  century,  was  a native  of  Italy,  and  born  at 
Pavia,  at  which  place  his  father  was  keeper  of  the  public 
archives  ; he  purfued  his  academical  lludies  at  Bologna,  paid 
particular  attention  to  rhetoric  and  civil  law,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  his  native  city,  he  commenced  advocate  in  the  courts. 
He  removed  to  France,  under  the  reign  of  Plenry  I.,  taught 
publicly  in  the  fchool  of  Avranches,  and  was  attended  by  a 
crowd  of  Undents  ot  high  rank.  In  a journey  from  that 
place  to  Rouen  he  was  befet  by  robbers,  who  plundered 
him,  and  left  him  bound  in  a foreft  near  the  abbey  of  Bee. 
Here  he  remained,  in  a moll  deplorable  Hate,  till  next  day, 
when  he  was  releafed,  carried  to  the  abbey,  and  foon  after  he 
took  the  monk’s  habit.  While  he  refided  in  this  place,  his 
literary  fame  and  excellent  character  recommended  him  to 
the  elleem  of  William  I.,  duke  of  Normandy,  who  made 
him  one  of  the  counfellors  of  Hate.  Under  the  pontificate 
of  Leo  IX.  he  went  twice  to  Rome  ; the  principal  objedt  of 
his  fecond  journey  was  to  foiicit  a difpenfation  for  the  mar- 
riage of  William  with  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Flanders, 
his  lirfl  coufin,  which  was  granted  upon  the  condition  that 
the  duke  and  his  lady  fhould  build  a monallery.  They  ac- 
cordingly gave  directions  for  the  building  of  that  named  St. 
Stephen,  at  Caen,  of  which  Lanfranc  was  appointed  abbot 
in  the  year  1064.  Soon  after  ’William  was  leated  on  the 
throne  of  England,  he  fent  Lanfranc  to  Rome,  to  nego- 
ciate  with  Alexander  II.  about  the  million  of  legates  to 
England,  to  crown  him,  and  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the 
church.  After  the  coronation  of  Wi  liam,  he  formed  the 
defign  of  depriving  many  of  the  Engliih  clergy  of  their 
dignities,  in  order  that  he  might  beitow  them  on  his  coun- 
trymen, or  on  others,  on  whofe  attachment  he  could  depend  : 
in  conformity  with  this  principle,  Stigand,  archbilhop  of 
Canterbury,  was  depofed,  and  Lanfranc  raifed  to  the  high 
office  in  his  ilcad  : he  would  gladly  have  declined  the  ho- 
nour, but  an  exprefs  order  from  pope  Alexander  II.  obliged 
him  to  accept  it.  He  was  accordingly  confecrated  arch- 
bilhop of  Canterbury  in  1070,  and  in  the  following  year  be 
went  to  Rome,  in  company  with  the  archbilhop  of  York, 
and  was  received  with  uncommon  refpect  by  his  holinefs, 
who  had  formerly  been  his  pupil  at  the  abbey  of  Bee.  Laa- 


franc  defended  before  the  pope  the  claims  of  his  fee  to 
fuperiority  over  that  of  York,  Alexander,  however,  un- 
willing to  offend  either  of  thefe  prelates,  or  to  difoblige  the 
king  of  England,  refufed  to  give  judgment  in  the  matter, 
and  declared  that  it  ought  to  be  determined  by  an  Engliih 
fynod.  Two  councils  were  held  for  this  purpofe  in  1072,  in 
which  the  quellion  was  debated  with  much  warmth,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  king,  queen,  and  the  whole  court,  and  at 
length  determined  in  favour  of  Canterbury.  After  this, 
Lanfranc  prefided  at  different  councils,  in  which  feveral  ec- 
clafraflical  canons  were  made,  by  fome  of  which  a change 
was  produced  in  the  condition  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  in 
the  creed  of  the  church  of  England.  By  one,  the  fecular 
clergy  who  had  wives  were  allowed  to  keep  them  ; but  thofe 
who  had  not  wives  were  forbidden  to  marry,  and  bifhops 
were  prohibited  in  future  to  ordain  any  man  who  had  a wife. 
By  another,  the  dodrine  of  tranfubftantiation  was  promul- 
gated, which  before  this  period  was  but  little  known  in  our 
ifland  : Lanfranc  was,  however,  one  of  its  molt  zealous  cham- 
pions, and  employed  the  weapons  of  dialectics,  with  great 
ingenuity  and  addrefs,  in  defence  of  it,  both  before  and  after 
hiselevation  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  Having  prefided  over 
the  diocefe  nineteen  years,  he  died  in  1089,  leaving  behind 
him  a high  character  for  wifdom,  learning,  munificence,  and 
other  virtues.  His  munificence  in  the  way  of  alms-giving 
has  been  very  highly  extolled  ; he  is  faid  to  have  given  away 
upwards  of  five  hundred  pounds  a year,  a fum  which  mull  have 
been  equal  to  eight  or  nine  thoufand  pounds  at  prefent.  As  an 
author,  the  archbifhop  maintained  a high  rank  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  his  works  are  written  in  good  Latin  : 
thefe  are  “ Commentaries  upon  the  Epiitles  of  St.  Paul 
“ A Commentary  on  the  Pfalms  “ A Treatife  on  Con- 
feffion  “ A Diffcrtation  concerning  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Chrill  in  the  Eucharill  and  a colledlion  of  letters  to’ 
pope  Alexander  II.;  to  Hildebrand,  while  archdeacon  of 
Rome,  and  to  feveral  bifhops  in  England  and  Normandy. 
They  were  colledled,  and  publilhed  in  164S,  in  a folio  vo- 
lume. Moreri.  Molheim.  Henry’s  Hill. 

Lanfranc,  a phyfician  and  furgeon  of  Milan  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  He  left  his  native  country,  in  con- 
fequence  of  fome  perfections  that  he  had  fuffered  during 
the  troubles  of  the  times,  and  went  to  France  ; and  in  the 
year  1295,  having  already  obtained  confiderable  reputation, 
he  was  invited  to  Paris  by  many  members  of  the  faculty. 
His  dexterity  as  an  operator,  his  candour,  and  the  energy 
with  which  he  communicated  his  knowledge  to  others  in  his 
le&ures,  gained  him  the  refpedl  and  elleem  of  his  pr  fef- 
fional  brethren  ; and  he  certainly  contributed  to  the  advance- 
ment df  furgery,  which  was  at  that  time  at  a very  low  ebb 
in  France.  Neverthelefs  he  held  fome  opinions  adverle  to 
the  progrefs  of  the  art;  he  condemned  the  ufe  of  the  trepan, 
and  abfolutely  forbade  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  alleging 
that  the  extraction  of  a calculus  rendered  the  patient  im- 
potent. He  pointed  out  in  (Irong  tarms  the  impropriety 
and  danger  of  tents,  which  were  generally  employed  at 
that  time  ; the  praClice,  however,  continued  to  be  reforted 
to  long  after  his  animadverfions  were  made. 

He  left  two  works  in  MS.,  which  were  depolited  in  the 
king’s  library  at  Paris  ; the  one  entitled,  “ Chirurgia  parva,” 
the  other,  “ Ars  completa  totius  Chirurgise,  five  Pra&ica. 
major  ” They  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1490,  with  the 
title  of  “ Chirurgia  magna  et  parva,”  in  folio ; and  have 
undergone  feveral  fubfequent  editions,  and  have  been  tran- 
llated  into  the  French  and  German  languages.  Eloy.  Did. 

Hill Hutchinfon  Biog.  Med. 

LANFRANCO,  Giov.  Maria  da  Terentio,  in  1538 
publilhed  his  Scintille  di  Muftca,  or  “ Sparks  of  Mufic.” 

a.  work,. 
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a work  which,  notwithftanding  its  quaint  title,  is  often 
quoted  with  great  pr.nife  by  fubfequent  writers.  It  is  now 
fo  fcarce,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a copy  of  it 
throughout  Italy. 

Lanfranco  Giovanxj,  a painter  of  hiftory,  whofe 
principal  merit  was  the  freedom  and  eafe  with  which  he  ma- 
naged large  compofitions  in  their  colour  and  execution,  but 
to  the  great  lofs  of  character  and  expreffion.  He  was  born 
at  Parma  in  1581,  and  was  at  firft  a difciple  of  Agollino 
Caraccij^but  afterwards  ftudied  under  Annibale,  and  having 
obtained* a great  proficiency  of  handling,  was  employed  by 
that  mafter  in  his  great  work  in  the  Farnefe  palace  at  Rome, 
part  of  which  lie  executed  fo  well,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween his  painting  and  that  done  by  Annibale  himfelf  is 
fcarcely  to  be  difcerned. 

Endowed  by  nature  with  a lively  imagination,  and  having, 
after  he  left  the  Caracci,  (under  whom  he  had  learnt  the 
art  of  compoiition,)  paid  great  attention  to  the  artificial 
ityleof  Corregio,  particularly  in  the  Duomo  at  Parma,  and 
in  the  cupola  there,  he  obtained  a fondnefs  for  fore-fhorten- 
ing,  loiing  light  of  the  iimplicity  of  nature,  and  indulging 
his  fancy  in  ideal  forms  and  groups,  which,  while  they  exhibit 
his  {kill,  deprive  him  of  a reputation  for  judgment  or  true 
tafte.  He  was,  as  M.  Fufeli  has  obferved,  “ a machinift  in 
art  of  the  firft  order,  and  taught  his  fucceffors  the  means 
of  filling  the  eye  at  a great  diftance,  by  partly  painting  and 
partly  leaving  it  to  the  air  to  paint.’’ 

His  colour  was  powerful  and  rich,  but  not  pure.  He 
molt  frequently  employed  very  dark  ffiadows,  which  give 
his  pictures  a heavy  and  fombrous  appearance;  and  not  being 
well  verfed  in  chiaro-fcuro,  the  lights  in  them  are  not  Un- 
frequently  ill  connedted,  or  rather  lack  connection,  and  are 
too  much  in  detached  fpots.  With  thofe  who  prefer  fpirit 
■and  dafh  to  more  lludied  perfections,  Lanfranco  will,  not- 
withftanding  his  deficiencies,  be  always  a favourite. 

He  was  engaged  by  Urban  VI II.  to  paint  the  miracle  of 
St.  Peter  walking  on  the  water  for  the  grand  cathedral,  de- 
dicated to  that  faint  in  Rome,  and  he  afforded  his  patron  fo 
much  pleafure  by  his  labour,  that  his  holinefs  conferred  the 
honour  ol  knighthood  upon  him. 

His  pencil  being  exceedingly  rapid,  and  his  life  prolonged 
to  the  age  of  66,  his  works  are  by  no  means  fcarce,  but  are 
tube  met  with  iu  moll  collections,  He  died  in  1647. 

LANG,  John  Michael,  a German  Protellant  divine, 
was  born  at  Ezelwangen,  in  the  duchy  of  Sulzbach,  in 
the  year  1664.  Having  received  a good  claffical  education, 
he  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Altdorf,  in  1682,  and  there 
applied  himfelf  with  great  ardour  to  thofe  lludies  which 
were  to  lit  him  for  his  future  profeffion.  He  excelled  par- 
ticularly as  an  oriental  fcholar,  and  was  admitted  to  the  de- 
gree of  M.A.  in  1687,  and  then  went  to  the  univerfity  of 
Jena,  where  he  delivered  public  leCtures  on  ethics  and  natu- 
ral theology.  He  officiated  feveral  years  as  pallor  to  a 
country  church  in  the  palatinate,  but  becoming  diffatisfied 
with  a country  life  he  removed  to  Altdorf,  where  lie  was 
created  doCtor,  and  admitted  into  the  academical  fenate  in 
2697.  Here  he  was  eleCted  to  the  profefforlhip  of  divinity, 
and  appointed  pallor  of  one  of  the  churches.  After  fome 
years  he  was  involved  in  theological  difputes,  which  ended  in 
his  quitting  Altdorf,  and  removing  to  Prentzlow,  in  the 
year  1710,  where  he  obtained  an  appointment,  in  which  he 
remained  till  1737,  when  he  died,  at  the  age  of  fixty-feven. 
He  was  author  of  the  following  among  other  works  then  held 
in  high  ellimation  : “ Differtationes  Botanico-Theologicae ;” 
“ Philologia  Barbaro-Graeca  “ De  Fabulis  Mohammedi- 
cis.”  Moreri. 

Lang,  in  Geography,  a narrow  iiland  of  Denmark,  fome- 
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what  more  than  two  miles  in  length,  fituated  in  the  Baltic, 
near  the  S.  coaft  of  Laaland.  N.  lat.  540  42'.  E.  long. 
ii°  20'. 

LANGANICO,  or  Sunri,  anciently  Olympia,  a town 
of  the  Morea,  on  a fmall  river  called  Carbon,  the  ancient 
Alpheus,  once  a city  of  great  note,  near  which  were  cele- 
lebrated  the  “ Olympian  games,”  which  fee.  See  alfo 
Olympia.  It  is  now  an  inconfiderable  place ; 60  miles 
S.W.  of  Corinth. 

LANGAROOD,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Ghilan,  near  the  S.  coall  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  which  gives 
name  to  a road  for  (hips.  The  cove  has  10  feet  water,  but 
the  entrance  is  narrow.  The  filk  manufacture  is  here  in 
high  eftimation  ; 20  miles  S.E.  of  Reffid.  N.  lat.  27  . 
E.  long.  50°  15'. 

LANGASCHANTZ,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Harjedalen  ; 110  miles  S.W.  of  Sundfwall. 

LANGBAINE,  Gerard,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Barton-kirk,  in  Weftmoreland,  about  the  year  1608.  In 
1626,  he  was  admitted  a fervitor  of  Queen's  college,  Ox- 
ford, of  which  he  became  a fcholar  and  afterwards  a fellow. 
He  took  his  degree  of  MiA.  in  1633,  and  of  D.D.  in 
1646.  He  had,  however,  fome  years  previoufly  to  his 
taking  the  laft  degree,  made  himfelf  known  as  a man  ot 
erudition,  by  an  edition  of  Longinus,  Greek  and  Latin, 
with  notes,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1636.  This  work  was 
followed  by  others  of  an  hiftorical  and  critical  kind,  difplay- 
ing  much  found  learning,  and  an  ardent  attachment  to  the 
exiiling  order  of  things  in  church  and  {late.  He  was  in 
habits  of  correfpondence  with  the  learned  Uffier  and  Selden, 
and  is  referred  to  by  biffiop  Nicholfon  as  a perfon  admirably 
{killed  in  the  antiquities  and  laws  of  England.  In  1644, 
the  univerfity,  of  which  he  was  a member,  appointed  him 
keeper  of  its  archives,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
made  provoft  of  his  college.  He  readily  fubmitted  to  the 
changes  which  took  place  at  this  period,  and  was  accordingly 
allowed  to  remain  in  peace,  employing  his  time  and  talents 
in  the  promotion  of  learning,  and  the  maintenance  of  aca- 
demical difeipline.  He  died  in  the  enjoyment  of  both  his 
offices,  in  the  year  1658.  He  had  a fon  of  the  fame  name, 
who  is  known  by  his  “ Appendix  to  a Catalogue  of  Oxford 
Graduates  and  “ A New  Catalogue  of  Engliih  Plays.” 

LANGDON,  in  Geography , a towffiip  of  America,  in 
Chelhire  county,  New  Hamplhhe,  incorporated  in  1787, 
and  containing  484  inhabitants. 

LANGE,  or  Lakgius,  John,  in  Biography , a phyfi- 
cian  of  reputation,  was  born  at  Loewenburg,  in  Silelia, 
in  the  year  1485.  He  purfued  his  lludies  with  fingular 
zeal  at  Leipfic,  Bologna,  and  Pifa,  in  the  latter  of  which 
uuiverfities  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  M.D.  He 
then  fettled  in  the  praCtice  of  his  profeffion  at  Heidelberg, 
where  he  foon  acquired  the  elteem  of  the  public,  and  was 
nominated  firft  phylician  to  four  fucceffive  electors  palatine  ; 
one  of  whom,  Frederic  II.,  he  accompanied  in  his  travels 
through  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  He  attained  the  age 
of  eighty,  notwithftanding  his  exceffive  ufe  of  cheefe,  which 
made  a part  of  all  his  meals,  afferting  that  phyficians  were 
miftaken  in  decrying,  as  indigeitible,  this  his  favourite  nu- 
triment. Fie  died  at  Heidelberg  in  June,  1565. 

The  moll  elleemed  of  his  works  is  entitled  “ Medicina- 
lium  Epiftolarum  Mifcellanea,”  firft  publilhed  at  Bade,  in 
1354,  4to.  This  edition  contains  but  eighty-three  epillles ; 
but  theie  were  greatly  multiplied  in  the  fubfequent  editions. 
The  work  was  full  of  the  various  learning  of  the  times  ; and 
he  in  a great  meafure  anticipated  Sydenham  in  recommend- 
ing the  cool  regimen  in  inflammatory  difeafes.  He  likewife 
publilhed  the  following  works : “ De  Syrmaifmo  et  ratione 
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purgandi  per  vomitum,  cx  Egyptiorum  invento  et  fcfmu- 
la,”  1 5 72,  8vo — “ De  Scorbuto  Epiftolae  du;e,”  1624; 
together  with  the  treatife  of  Sennertus  on  the  fame  fubjedt. 
— “ Confilia  qmsdam  et  experimenta,”  1676,  4to.  together 
with  the  Conliiia  Medicinalia  of  Velfchius.  Eloy.  Did. 
Hill. 

LANGEAC,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftricl  of  Brioude ; 12  miles  S.  of  Brioude. 
The  place  contains  1807,  and  the  canton  975:3  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  232.J  kiliometres,  in  16  communes. 

LANGEAIS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Indre  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftricl  of  Chinon,  feated  on  the  Loire  ; 1 2 miles  W.  of 
Tours.  The  place  contains  2229,  and  the  canton  9465  in- 
habitants, on  a territory  of  322^  kiliometres,  in  12  com- 
munes. N.  lat.  470  18'.  W.  long,  o 1'. 

LANGEDORF,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Wurzburg;  7 miles  o.W.  of  Kiffingen. 

LANGEFIORD,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  Lap- 
land.  N.  lat.  69  38'. 

LANGELAND,  a fertile  ifland  of  Denmark,  fituated 
in  the  fouth  part  of  the  Great  Belt,  between  the  iflands  of 
Laaland  and  Funen,  about  30  miles  in  length,  and  from 
three  to  five  in  breadth.  It  was  formerly  a principality, 
but  is  now  only  a county,  the  belt  in  the  kingdom,  and 
uuder  the  fame  government  as  Funen.  The  chief  town  is 
Rudkioping.  N.  lat.  55s.  E.  long.  io°  50'- 

LANGELMAKI,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Tavaftland  ; 42  miles  N.  of  Tavallhus. 

LANGELSHEIM,  a town  of  Weftphalia,  and  princi- 
pal plate  of  a bailiwick,  in  the  principality  of  Wolrenbuttle  ; 
6 miles  N.W.  of  Goflar. 

LANGENAU,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Oberland,  the  church  of  which  is  celebrated  for  beautiful 
paintings ; 8 miles  N.  of  Bifchofswerder. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Pruffia,  in  the  province  of  Ermeland  ; 25  miles  N.W.  of 
Heillberg. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bavaria,  fituated  on  a fmall 
river,  which  runs  into  the  Danube;  11  miles  N.E.  of 
Ulm. 

LANGENBERG,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Berg  ; 15 
miles  N.E.  of  Duffeldorf. 

LANGENBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Hohenloe,  on  the  Jaxt ; 32  miles  W.  of  Anfpach. 

LANGENES,  an  ifland  in  the  North  fea,  near  the  coaft 
of  Norway,  about  24  miles  in  circumference.  N.  lat.  590 
20'. 

LANGENFELD,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  Vogtland; 
to  miles  S S.W.  of  Zwickau. 

LANGEN-SALZA,  a town  of  Saxony,  the  capital  of 
Thuringia,  on  the  Salza.  Its  environs  are  pleafant  and 
manufadlures  flourifhing.  It  contains  about  900  houfes, 
two  churches,  a college,  and  a caitle  ; 14  miles  W.  of  Er- 
furt. N.  lat.  51  4'.  E.  long  10  42'. 

LANGENSCHWALBACH,  a town  of  Weftphalia, 
in  the  county  of  Catzenelnbogen,  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
waters  ; 9 miles  N.W.  of  Mentz. 

LANGEN-SEE.  See  Lake. 

LANGENTHAL,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  Berne, 
aevantageoufly  fituated  for  commerce  with  France  and  Ger- 
many ; for  the  convenience  of  which  it  has  three  fairs,  at 
which  are  annually  fold  from  10,000  to  11,000  pieces  of 
linen,  8000  of  which  are  whitened  ; thefc  are  exported  to 
Spain,  Portugal,  America,  &c.  Cheefe  is  likewife  fold 
here  in  great  quantities,  belides  horfes,  cattle,  grain,  and 
many  other  articles,  both  of  agriculture  and  manufacture. 
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In  its  vicinity  arc  mineral  fprmgs ; 18  miles  N.E.  of  Berne- 
N.  lat.  470  12'.  E.  long.  7°33'. 

LANGENZENN,  anciently  called  China , or  Cenna, 
a town  of  Germany,  on  the  river  Zenn  ; 12  miles  W.  of 
Nuremberg. 

LANGEIIOGE,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  German  fea, 
near  the  coaft  of  Eaft  Friefland,  with  a fmall  town.  N.  lat. 
53°  42'.  E.  long.  70  24'. 

LA NGESCHEED,  a town  of  Weftphalia;  23  miles 
W.  of  Brilon. 

LANGESUND,  a fea-port  town  of  Norway,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Chriftiania  ; 50  miles  S. S.W.  of  Chrilliania. 

LANGEWANG,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria ; 16 
miles  N.E.  of  Pruck. 

LANGFORD,  a town  of  America,,  in  the  ftate  of 
Kentucky;  25  miles  E.S.E.  of  Stamford. 

Langford  Bay,  a bay  of  the  ifland  of  Antigua,  on  the 
N.  coaft,  W.  of  Peyerfon’s  Point. 

LANGHOLM,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  E.  fide  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  6o°  43'.  E.  long.  2i°4o'. 

Langholm,  a market-town  and  burgh  of  barony  under 
the  duke  of  Buccleugh,  is  fituated  in  a parifh  of  the  fame 
name,  in  the  dillrift  of  Efkdale  and  county  of  Dumfries, 
Scotland.  The  population  of  this  town  is  ftated,  in  the 
parliamentary  reports  of  1801,  at  2059  perfons,  but  it  is 
prefumed,  this  number  includes  the  whole  parifh.  A market 
is  held  here  every  week,  and  four  fairs  annually  ; that  held 
on  the  26th  of  July  is  coniidered  as  the  greateft  in  Scotland 
for  lambs.  At  a fhort  diftance  from  the  town  is  the  village 
of  New  Langholm,  which  has  been  eredted  by  the  duke  of 
Buccleugh  for  the  eftabliftnnent  of  an  extenfive  cotton  ma- 
nufadlorv.  The  country  along  the  banks  of  the  Efk  is 
generally  flat,  well  fneltered  with  woods,  and  yield  luxuriant , 
crops,  particularly  of  oats  and  barley.  The  other  parts  of 
the  parifh  confift  chiefly  of  fmall  hills,  covered  with  verdure* 
and  affords  excellent  pafture  for  fheep.  The  duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh has  built  in  this  neighbourhood  a very  handfome 
manfion  called  Langholm-lodge,  which  ftands  in  a delight- 
ful valley. 

LANG  HORNE,  John,  in  Biography , an  excellent 
Englifh  poet,  was  born  at  Kirkby-Stephen,  in  Weilmore- 
land,  in  1735.  By  the  death  of  his  father,  the  education  of 
John  and  three  other  children  devolved  upon  his  mother,  who 
fulfilled  the  talk  with  great  afiiduity  and  affedtion.  He  re- 
ceived his  fchool-learning  at  Appleby  under  Mr.  Yates,  who 
joined  elegance  of  tafte  to  the  acquirements  of  a claffical 
fcholar.  Langhorne  continued  under  his  tuition  till  the  age 
of  eighteen  ; when  the  narrownefs  of  his  circumftancea 
obliged  him  to  engage  himfelf  as  domeftic  tutor  in  a family, 
near  Ripon.  He  made  himfelf  known  as  a poet,  by  a poem 
entitled  “ Audley-park,”  deferiptive,  as  its  title  imports,  of 
the  beauties  cf  that  place.  Fie  foon  after  became  an  aflift- 
ant  at  the  free-fehool  of  Wakefield,  and  taking  orders,  ac- 
quired popularity  as  a preacher.  In  1759,  he  undertook  the 
tuition  of  the  fons  of  Robert  Cracroft,  efq  , of  Hackthoni, 
near  Lincoln,  and  while  in  this  fituation  he  made  a colledtion 
of  fuch  mifcellaneous  poems  as  he  had  written,  and  pub- 
lifhed  them  in  a volume  for  the  benefit  of  a friend  in  diltrefs. 
In  the  year  1760,  he  entered  himfelf  at  Clare  hall,  Cam- 
bridge, for  the  purpofe  of  taking  a degree,  and  dated  from 
that  place  a poem  on  the  king’s  acceffion,  printed  in  the 
Univerfity  cclledlion  of  verfes  on  that  becafion.  In  1761, 
he  officiated  as  curate  to  the  clergyman  of  Dagenham,  in 
Effex,  and  at  the  lame  period  he  puhlilhed  feveral  poems, 
which  made  him  generally  known  among  the  votaries  to  the 
Mufes,  and  in  1762,  he  appeared  as  a profe  writer  by  his 
“ Letters  on  religious  Retirement,  Melancholy,  and  Enihu- 
L 1 fiafm,” 
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fiafm,”  and  by  his  eaftern  tale  of  “ Solyman  and  Alme- 
na.”  He  was,  at  this  time,  likewife  a writer  in  the 
Monthly  Review.  His  next  work,  publilhed  in  1763,  en- 
titled “ Letters  fuppofed  to  have  palled  between  Theodo- 
fuis  and  Conftantia,”  founded  on  a ftory  in  the  Speftator, 
became  popular,  and  obtained  for  the  author  much  applaufe. 
Mr.  Langhorne,  in  the  following  year,  removed  to  the  me- 
tropolis, where  he  was  appointed  curate  and  le&urer  of  St. 
John’s,  Clerkenwell,  and  in  the  fame  year  he  publilhed  two 
volumes  of  fermons,  which  he  entitled  “ Trafts  of  religi- 
ous Philofophy.”  Dr.  Hurd  now  appointed  him  afliftant 
preacher  at  Lincoln's-Inn,  and  Mr.  Langhorne  foon  after 
gave  the  public  his  “ Letters  on  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pul- 
pit and  “ Letters  to  and  from  felecf  Friends,  or  E.ffufions 
of  Friendfhip  and  Fancy.”  He  is  faid  to  have  publilhed  a de- 
fence of  lord  Bute  ; but  a padoral  poem,  entitled  “ Genius 
and  Valour,”  he  avowed,  the  objedt  of  which  was  to  vindi- 
cate the  natives  of  Scotland  from  the  rancorous  abufe 
thrown  upon  them  by  Churchill.  This  obtained  for  the 
author  a complimentary  letter  from  the  univcrfity  of  Edin- 
burgh, with  a diploma  of  dodfor  of  divinity.  He  had,  in 
the  year  1760  or  1761,  quitted  the  family  of  Hackthorn, 
on  account  of  being  refufed  the  hand  of  one  of  Mr.  Cra- 
croft’s  daughters  ; in  1767,  when  he  had  obtained  a Ration 
of  much  greater  refpedtability,  and  when  he  was  looked  up 
to  as  an  author  and  c'ergyman,  he  renewed  his  fuite,  and  was 
fuccefsful.  The  living  of  Blagdon,  in  Somerfetfhire,  was 
purchafed,  which  afforded  the  newly-married  couple  a de- 
iirable  refidence,  but  this  happy  union  was  fatally  dillolved 
by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Langhorne  in  child-bed,  in  the  enfu- 
ing  year.  Life  now  feemed  to  have  loll  its  charms  on  the 
furvivor,  he  quitted  a place  which  ferved  only  to  remind 
him  of  his  heavy  afflidfion,  and  retired  to  the  houfe  of  his 
brother  William,  a clergyman  at  Folkelfone,  in  Kent.  In 
this  retreat,  inftead  of  giving  himfelf  up  to  melancholy,  he 
very  wifely  sccupied  his  mind  with  a literary  talk  of  fome 
labour  and  extent,  and  the  two  brothers  jointly  produced  a 
new  verlion  of  Plutarch’s  Lives,  with  notes  critical  and  ex- 
planatory, and  a life  of  the  author,  which  was  publilhed  in 
1771,  and  met  with  a favourable  reception.  He  had  pub- 
liihed,  previoully  to  this,  “ Letters  fuppofed  to  have  palfed 
between  St.  Evremond  and  Waller,”  two  vols.  ; and  “ Fre- 
deric and  Pharamond,  or  the  Cotifolations  of  Human  Life,” 
a philofophical  difcourfe.  His  “ Fables  of  Flora”  were 
publilhed  in  1771,  as  was  another  poem,  entitled  “ The  Ori- 
gin of  the  Veil.”  In  1772.  he  paid  a vifit  to  his  native 
country,  which  produced  a fecond  matrimonial  connexion, 
and  having  indulged  himfelf  and  his  lady  with  a continental 
tour,  he  fat  down  again  at  his  living  of  Blagdon.  To  the 
duties  of  the  church  he  added  thofe  of  a magiftrate,  and  at 
the  delire  of  his  friend  Dr.  Burn,  he  gave  the  world  accurate 
ideas  of  this  important  office  in  a poem,  entitled  “ The  Coun- 
try Juftice.”  The  fir  It  part  appeared  in  1774,  and  was 
greatly  admired  for  the  manly  ilrain  of  its  fentiments,  and 
the  beauty  of  its  defoliations.  The  two  other  parts  were 
of  inferior  merit,  and  publilhed  at  different  periods.  In 
1776,  he  loll  his  fecond  wife  in  child-bed,  which  mull,  to  a 
man  of  feeling,  have  been  an  unulually  fcvere  calamity,  and 
from  the  effedis  of  which  he  probably  never  wholly  re- 
covered. His  afflidlion  was  in  a degree  alleviated  by  the 
connexions  that  he  had  acquired  in  the  great  world,  one  of 
the  fruits  of  which  was,  the  prefentation  to  a prebend  in  the 
cathedral  of  Wells,  in  1777,  by  the  bifhop  of  that  fee. 
Elis  health  was,  however,  declining,  yet  he  continued  to 
amufe  himfelf  and  the  public  with  writings  of  different 
kinds,  the  laft  of  thefe  was  a romantic  tale,  entitled  “ Owen 
ef  Carron.”  He  died  at  Blagdon,  in  April  1779,  in  the 
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forty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  amiable  in  his  manners, 
"but  is  faid  to  have  been  rather  too  much  addidted  to  convivial 
indulgences  : if  this  habit  was  incurred  by  domellic  misfor- 
tunes, though  not  to  be  juitified,  it  may,  in  a meafure,  be 
palliated,  and  the  fubjedt  of  it  is  to  be  truly  pitied.  “ His 
poetry,”  fays  an  able  critic,  “ is  generally  harmonious, 
abounding  in  pleafing  imagery,  but  over-loaded  with  orna- 
ment, and  not  free  from  oblcurity  and  aflt-dlation.  His  profe 
writings  are  rather  light  and  flowery  than  folid  and  natural. 
His  fermons  have  been  cenfured  for  the  loofe  foft  texture  of 
their  ftyle,  and  the  falfe  pathos  of  their  fentiment  In 
religion  he  was  inclined  to  enthufiafm,  but  the  morality 
of  all  his  works  is  pure  and  rational  ” 

LANGIN,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Mont  Blanc  ; 6 miles  N.  of  Bonne. 

LANGINES,  a fmall  illand  of  Denmark,  in  the  North 
fea,  near  the  well  coaft  of  South  Jutland ; 2 miles  N.W. 
from  the  illand  of  Nordftrand. 

LANGIONE,  a town  of  the  kingdom  of  Laos,  con- 
fidered  by  fome  as  the  capital.  N.  lat.  22  30'. 

LANGLE’S  Bay,  a bay  011  the  welt  coalt  of  the 
illand  of  Saghalien,  fo  called  by  M.  La  Peroufe.  N.  lat. 
47^  49'.  E.  long.  142°  49'. 

Langle’s  Peak,  a mountain  on  the  north  coaft  of  the 
illand  of  JelTo,  faid  to  be  more  than  1200  toifes  above  the 
level  of  the  fea.  N.  lat.  450  25'.  E.  long.  1420  20'. 

LANGLEY  Island,  a fmall  illand,  near  the  fouth  coaft 
of  Newfoundland,  about  3 miles  S.  from  the  illand  of  Mi- 
quelon. N.  lat.  46'  42k  W.  long.  36  5'. 

LANGOE,  a fmail  illand  of  Denmark,  near  the  north 
coalt  of  the  illand  of  Funen.  N.  lat.  55'  35'.  E.  long  ioJ 
iT.  — Alfo,  an  illand  in  the  North  fea,  about  80  miles  in 
circumference,  and  40  from  the  coaft  of  Norway,  celebrated 
for  its  marble  quarries.  N.  lat.  68  16'. 

LANGOGNE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lozere,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diltrid  of 
Mende;  21  miles  N.E.  of  Mende.  The  place  contains 
2923,  and  the  canton  7450  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  250 
kiliometres,  in  8 communes.  N.  lat.  44  44'.  E.  long.  3 54'. 

LANGON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Gironde,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of 
Bazas;  9 miles  N.  of  Bazas.  The  place  contains  3208, 
and  the  canton  10,602  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  13a 
kiliometres,  in  13  communes. — Alfo,  a fmall  illand  in  the 
north  part  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  65  32'.  E. 
long,  22 ' 26'. 

LANGORAN,  a fmall  illand  on  the  eafl  fide  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  N lat.  63  32.  E.  long,  22  iS’. 

LANGPORT,  a market-town  and  parilh  in  the  hundred 
of  Pitney,  and  county  of  Somerfet,  England,  is  fituated 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Parrot,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Irvell.  It  was  formerly  a royal  borough  ; and  the  in- 
habitants, by  immemorial  cuilom,  Hill  claim  leveral  borough- 
privileges.  This  town  confifts  chiefly  of  two  ftreets,  3nd  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  called  Langport-Eallover  and  Lang-. 
port-Weftover.  The  government  is  veiled  in  a portreve,  a 
recorder,  two  capital  bailiffs,  and  nine  common-council 
meq.  The  river  Parrot  being  navigable  by  lighters,  a con- 
fiderable  trade  is  carried  on,  between  this  place  and  Bridge- 
water,  in  timber,  ftone,  coal,  iron,  and  fait.  The  church, 
dedicated  to  All-Saints,  is  adorned  with  a very  fine  tower, 
which  has  feveral  niches  on  the  weft  fide,  formerly  orna- 
mented with  handfome  ftatues.  Adjoining  to  the  town  are 
two  large  commons,  called  Common-Moor  and  Ragg-Common  ; 
the  former  confiding  of  150,  and  the  latter  of  70  acres  of 
good  meadow  ground,  upon  which  all  the  inhabitants  not 
only  affume  the  right  of  feeding  cattle,  but  even  of  building 
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as  they  deem  moft  convenient  for  themfelves.  The  houfes  Langton  was  eOnfecrated  by  the  pope  at  Viterbo.  As  icon 
in  Langport,  according  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  as  the  news  arrived  in  England,  king  John  was  incenfed  in 
1800,  amounted  to  126  in  number,  and  were  occupied  by  the  higheft  degree  both  againft  the  pope  and  monks  of  Gali- 
ya inhabitants.  Here  are  a weekly  market  and  three  an-  terbury.  The  lait,  being  within  the  reach  of  his  power, 
nual  fairs.  Collinlon’s  Hiftory,  &c.  of  Soinerfetffiire,  experienced  the  effects  of  his  indignation.  He  fent  two 
3 vols.  4to.  officers  with  a company  of  armed  men  to  Canterbury,  took 

L \NGRAVA,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  pofTeffion  of  the  monaftery,  banifned  the  monks  out  of  the 
of  Beira,  having  a medicinal  fpring  ; 12  miles  N.W.  of  kingdom,  and  feized  all  their  property.  He  wrote  a fpirited 
Pinhel.  letter  to  the  pope,  whom  he  accufed  of  injuftice  and  pre- 

L ANG REL-SHOT,  is  a fort  of  ffiot  fometimes  ufed  fumption,  in  railing  a ftranger  to  the  highell  dignity  in  his 
at  fea,  made  of  two  bars  of  iron,  with  a joint,  or  (hackle,  kingdom,  without  even  his  knowledge  ; and  he  added,  that 
in  the  middle;  by  which  means  it  can  be  ffiortened,  and  fo  if  his  holinefs  did  not  initantly  repair  the  injury,  he  would 


put  the  better  into  the  gun  ; and  at  each  end  there  is  a half 
bullet,  either  of  lead  or  iron. 

This  ffiot,  when  difeharged,  flies  out  expanded,  and  fo 
does  more  execu.ion  among  the  enemies  rigging,  See.  It  is 
never  ufed  in  royal  fliips,  but  very  often  by  privateers  and 
merchantmen. 

LANGRES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and  chief 
place  of  a diitriCl,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Marne. 
In  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar,  this  was  the  capital  of  the  Lin- 
gones.  On  the  irruption  of  Attila,  it  was  taken  and  burnt ; 
and  after  having  been  rebuilt,  the  Vandals  dellroyed  it.  It 
was,  at  an  early  period,  erected  into  a bifliopric  ; and  from 
the  reign  of  Philip  Auguftus  to  the  revolution,  the  prelates 
were  peers  of  France.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  Bur- 
gundy, and  fell  with  the  relt  of  that  kingdom  to  France. 
N.  lat.  47  52'.  E.  long.  4 25'. 

LANGUISH,  Browne,  in  Biography,  a phyfician  of 
the  laft  century,  who  dillinguiffied  himfelf  as  an  advocate 
for  the  mechanical  theories  of  phyliology  and  medicine,  and 
by  the  numerous  experiments  with  which  he  fupported  thofe 
doCtrines.  A moie  accurate  inveftigation  of  the  nature  of 
the  animal  economy  has  exploded  them  ; but  Dr.  Langriffi 
had  the  merit  of  afeertaining  feveral  interelling  facts  iii  re- 
fpeCt  to  the  nature  erf  the  circulating  powers.  He  died  in 
London,  on  the  29th  of  November  1759,  and  left  the  fol- 
lowing works : “ A new  Eflay  on  Mufcular  Motion, 
founded  on  Experiments,  & c.”  1733,  Svo.  ; “ Modern 
Theory  of  Phylic,”  1738,  Svo.  ; “ Phyfical  Experiments 
upon  Brutes,”  1743,  ^vo  5 “ Croonian  Lectures  on  Muf- 
cular Motion,"  1747.  Eloy.  Diet.  Hift. 

LANGSELE,  in  Geography  a town  of  Sweden,  in  An- 
gennannland,  on  a river  of  the  fame  name  ; 45  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Hernofand.  N.  lat.  63  14'.  E.  long.  160  49'. 

LANGSKAR,  a fmail  ifland  on  the  ealt  iide  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  63'*.  E.  long.  21°  9'. 

LANGTON,  Stephen,  in  Biography,  archbiffiop  of 
Canterbury  in  the  13th  century,  was  a native  of  England, 
but  was  educated  at  the  univerlity  of  Paris,  where  he  after- 
wards taught  divinity,  and  explained  the  Scriptures  with 
much  reputation.  His  character  itood  fo  high,  that  lie  was 
chofen  chancellor  of  that  univerlity,  canon  of  Paris,  and 
dean  of  Rheims.  He  was  afterwards  fent  for  to  Rome  by 
pope  Innocent  III.,  where  he  was  created  a cardinal.  In 
the  year  1207,  the  monks  of  Canterbury  having,  upon  a 
vacancy  taking  place  in  that  fee,  made  a double  return,  both 
parties  appealed  to  the  pope,  and  font  agents  to  Rome  to 
fupport  their  refpcCtivc  claims.  His  holinefs  not  only  de- 
termined againft  both  the  contending  candidates,  but  ordered 
the  monks  of  Canterbury,  then  at  Rome,  immediately  to 
proceed  to  the  election  of  an  archbiffiop,  and,  at  the  lame 
time,  commanded  them  to  choofe  cardinal  Stephen  Lang- 
ton.  . After  various  excufes,  which  the  pope  knew  how  to 
get  over,  by  abfolving  the  agents  in  the  bulinefs  from  all 
lorts  of  promifes,  oaths,  &c.  and  by  threatening  them  with 
the  higheft  penalties  of  the  church,  they  complied,  and 


break  off  all  communication  with  Rome,  John,  unfor- 
tunately for  himfelf  and  his  kingdom,  was  unfit  for  fo  ar- 
duous a conteft  ; and  he,  in  the  end,  fubmitted  to  the  moft 
difgraceful  terms.  (See  John,  and  Innocent  III.)  In 
1213,  cardinal  Langton  arrived  in  England,  and  took  pof- 
feffion  of  the  fee  ; and  though  he  owed  all  his  advancement 
to  the  pope,  yet  the  moment  he  became  an  Engliffi  baron, 
he  was  inspired  with  a zealous  attachment  to  the  liberties 
and  independence  of  his  country.  In  the  very  year  in  which 
he  came  over,  he  and  fix  other  biffiops  joined  the  party  of 
the  barons,  who  affociated  to  refill  the  tyranny  of  the  king ; 
and  at  length  they  were  fuccefsful  in  procuring  the  great 
charter.  Langton  was  equally  zealous  in  oppoling  the 
claims  of  the  papal  agents,  particularly  of  the  pope’s  legate, 
who  affumed  the  right  of  regulating  all  ecclefiallical  affairs 
in  the  moft  arbitrary  manner.  In  the  grand  eontell  which 
took  place  between  king  John  and  the  barons  about  the 
charter,  the  archbiffiop’s  patriotic  conduCt  gave  fuch  offence 
to  the  pope,  that,  in  1215,  he  laid  him  under  a fentence  of 
fufpenlion.  Nevertheleis,  in  the  following  year,  we  find 
Eangton  affifting  at  a general  council  held  at  Rome  ; and 
during  his  abfence  from  England  at  this  time,  king  John  ’ 
died.  In  1222,  he  held  a l’ynod  at  Oxford,  in  which  a re- 
markable canon  was  made,  prohibiting  clergymen  from 
keeping  concubines  publicly  in  their  houfes,  or  from  going 
to  them  in  other  places  lo  openly  as  to  occafion  fcandal.  In 
the  following  year,  he,  at  the  head  of  the  principal  nobility', 
demanded  an  audience  of  king  Henry  III.,  and  demanded 
of  him  a confirmation  of  the  charter  of  their  liberties.  Their 
determined  manner  convinced  the  king  that  their  demand 
was  not  to  be  refufed,  and  he  inllantly  gave  orders  for  the 
affembling  of  parliament.  The  archbiffiop  ffiewed,  in  feveral 
inllances,  that  he  was  friendly  to  the  legal  prerogatives  of 
the  crown  ; and  by  a firm  and  impreffive  conduCt,  in  a cafe 
of  great  difficulty,  he  prevented  the  calamity  of  a civil  war. 
He  died  in  the  year  1228,  leaving  behind  him  many  works, 
which  prove  that  he  was  delerving  the  character  of  being  as 
learned  and  polite  an  author  as  any  of  the  age  in  which  he 
fiouriffied.  He  wrote  “Commentaries”  upon  the  greatelt 
part  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament.  He  was 
deeply  (killed  in  Ariftotehan  dialectics,  and  the  application 
of  them  to  the  doctrines  of  Scripture.  The  firlt  divifion  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible  into  chapters  is  aferibed  to  this  pre- 
late. The  hiltory  of  the  tranllation  of  the  body  of  Thomas 
a Iiecket  was  printed  at  the  end  of  that  archbifhop’s  letters, 
at  Bruffels,  1682.  His  letter  to  king  John,  with  the  king’s 
anfwer,  may  be  feen  in  d’Archery’s  Spicilegium.  Mo- 
fheim’s  Ecel.  Hift.  Henry's  Hilt,  of  Eng. 

Langton,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Berwick ; 2 nnles  S.W.  ol  Greenlaw. 

LANGUAGE,  a fet  of  words  which  any  people  have 
agreed  upon,  whereby  to  communicate  their  thoughts  to 
each  other.  Or,  language,  in  general,  fignifies  the  expref- 
fion  of  our  ideas  by  certain  articulate  lounds,  which  are 
ufed  as  the  figns  of  thefe  ideas.  See  Articulation. 
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Whatever  be  our  opinion  refpe&ing  the  progreflive  ameli- 
oration of  brutes,  if  the  capacity  of  language  were  communi- 
cated to  them,  there  can  be  rio  hefitation  in  admitting  the 
progrcilive  deterioration  of  the  human  fpecics,  if  they  were 
deprived  of  it.  If  fnan  had  not  pofleffed  this,  or  fome  other 
extenfive  power  of  communication,  that  atyonifhing  fyflem, 
which  we  call  the  human  mind,  would  have  remained  in  in- 
aftivity,  its  faculties  torpid,  its  energies  unexcited,  and  that 
capacity  of  progreflive  improvement,  which  forms  fo  im- 
portant a part  of  the  mental  conftitution  of  man,  would  have 
been  given  in  vain,  would  have  been  unknown,  except  to 
him  who  gave  it.  But  in  every  part  of  the  creation  we  dif- 
cern  a unity  of  defign,  which  equally  proves  the  wifdom  and 
benevolence  of  the  great  Firft  Caufe.  The  means  of 
bringing  his  powers  into  adlivity  are  bellowed  upon  man,  as 
well  as  the  powers  themfelves ; and  it  is  a poiition  which 
will  bear  a vigorous  examination,  that  the  accuracy  of  hu- 
man thought  and  the  extent  of  human  intellect  generally 
proceed  in  equal  Heps  with  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  lan- 
guage. “ This  incitimable  prerogative,”  fays  Smellie,  “ is 
perhaps  one  of  the  greatell  fecondary  bonds  of  fociety,  and 
the  greatell  improvement  to  the  human  intelleft.  Without 
artificial  language,  though  nature  has  bellowed  upon  every 
animal  a mode  of  exprelling  its  wants  and  defires,  its  plea- 
fures  and  its  pains, — what  a humiliating  figure  would  the 
human  fpecies  exhibit,  even  upon  the  fuppoiition  that  they 
did  affociate.  But  when  language  and  fociety  are  conjoined, 
the  human  intelleft,  in  the  progrefs  of  time,  arrives  at  a 
high  degree  of  perfection.  Society  gives  rife  to  virtue, 
honour,  government,  fubordination,  arts,  fciences,  order, 
happinefs.  All  the  individuals  of  a community  conduct 
themfelves  upon  a regulated  fyltem.  Under  the  influence 
cf  eftablifhed  laws,  kings  and  magiltrates,  by  the  exercife 
of  legal  authority,  encourage  virtue,  reprefs  vice,  and  dif- 
fufe  through  the  extent  of  their  jurifdidlion  the  happy  effefts 
t>f  their  adminiltrations.  In  fociety,  as  in  a fertile  climate, 
human  talents  germinate  and  are  expanded  ; the  mechanical 
and  liberal  arts  flourilh  ; poets,  orators,  hillorians,  philo- 
sophers, lawyers,  phyficians,  and  theologians,  are  produced. 
Thefe  truths  are  pleafant,  and  it  were  to  be  wilhed  that  no 
evils  accompanied  them  : but  through  the  whole  extent  of 
nature  it  appears  to  our  limited  views,  that  good  and  evil, 
pleafure  and  pain,  are  neceffary  and  perpetual  concomitants.” 
It  will  not  appear  too  much  to  affirm,  when  we  confider  the 
influence  of  language  on  the  intellect,  that  if  that  genius, 
which  has  dazzled  the  world  with  its  fplendour  and  extent, 
had  been  originally  deflitute  of  the  power  of  communication, 
he  would  not  have  rifen  above  the  level  of  the  lead  cultivated 
of  his  fellow-mortals.  Conceive  him  (to  ufe  the  ideas  of 
Condillac)  bereft  of  the  ufe  of  vifible  figns,  how  much 
knowledge  would  be  concealed  from  him,  attainable  even  by 
an  ordinary  capacity  ! Take  away  from  him  the  ufe  of 
fpeech, — the  lot  of  the  dumb  teaches  you  in  what  narrow- 
bounds  you  enclofe  him.  Finally,  deprive  him  of  the  ufe 
of  all  kinds  of  figns  ; let  him  not  know  how  to  make  with 
propriety  any  gellure ; — you  would  have  in  him  a mere 
ideot. 

We  are  far,  however,  from  believing,  with  lord  Mon- 
boddo,  that  the  human  race  have  aCtually  rifen  from  the 
very  lowed  dage, — that  of  mere  brutality.  His  lordfhip’s 
opinion  is  too  lingular  to  be  omitted  here.  He  fuppofes, 
on  the  authority  of  feveral  travellers  whom  he  quotes,  (and 
of  whofe  pafiion  for  the  marvellous  his  quotations  leave  no 
room  to  doubt,)  that  there  are  nations  without  laws,  or  any 
of  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  without  even  language  ; and  that 
fome  of  them,  to  complete  their  relationlhip  to  the  monkey 
tribe,  had  aCtually  tails.  Tins,  with  other  opinions,  which 


difplay  rather  the  credulity  of  the  man  of  fyflem  than  the 
fober  and  cool  judgment  of  the  philofopher,  has  been  ex- 
pofed  to  the  lively  ridicule  of  Horne  Tooke  : and  though  we 
wifia  never  to  countenance  the  idea,  that  ridicule  is  a proper 
ted  of  truth, — we  are  willing  to  admit,  that  there  are  fome 
opinions  which  it  is  below  the  dignity  of  reafon  to  refute. 

We  fee  in  language  a complicated  whole,  which  we  have 
been  accudomed  to  confider  as  it  is,  without  attempting  to 
afeertain  what  it  has  been.  We  fee  all  regularity,  and 
beauty ; and  we  do  not  alk  ourfelves  the  quefiion,  has  lan- 
guage always  been  thus  regular  and  beautiful  ? When  we 
look  back  into  the  earlier  periods  of  human  nature,  we  find 
that  that  which  now  wears  the  appearance  of  art  was  early ' 
the  invention  of  neceflity,  gradually  perfefted  and  brought 
to  a fydematic  form,  by  caufes  which  have  operated  gene- 
rally, but  have  received  modification  from  the  influence  cf 
local  or  temporary  circumdances.  A complete  fyflem  of 
the  origin  and  progrefs  of  language  would  be  a hidory  of 
the  progrefs  of  human  intellect.  This  we  (hall  not  attempt : 
perhaps  our  refources  of  knowledge  are  not  fuflicient  to  ren- 
der the  attempt  in  any  degree  fuccefsful ; but  a fhort  out- 
line of  the  early  hidory  of  language,  particularly  of  w ritten 
language,  will  be  neither  uninterelting  nor  ufeleis. 

Our  direCl  evidence  is  not  extenfive,  and  we  are  too  much 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  hypothefis,  in  tracing  the  pro- 
grefs of  improvement  in  any  department  of  fcicnce.  We 
are  unable  always  to  afeertain  (as  Mr.  Stewart  obferves)  how 
men  have  a£tualiy  conduced  themfelves  on  particular  occa- 
iions ; and  we  are  then  led  to  inquire  in  what  manner  they 
are  likely  to  have  proceeded  from  the  principles  of  their  na- 
ture, and  the  circumdances  of  their  external  fituation.  In 
fuch  inquiries,  the  detached  fadls  which  the  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, or  the  narration  of  travellers,  afford  us,  or  the 
adtual  appearances  of  language  at  prefent,  ferve  as  land- 
marks for  our  fpeculations.  “ In  examining  the  hillery  of 
the  human  mind,  as  w'ell  as  in  examining  the  phenomena  of 
the  natural  w-orld,  we  cannot  always  trace  the  progrefs  by 
which  an  event  has  been  produced  ; and  it  is  frequently  of 
importance  to  dilcover  how  it  may  have  been  produced,  by 
caufes  known  to  exill.  The  deps  in  the  formation  of  lan- 
guage cannot  probably  be  determined  with  certainty.;  yet 
if  we  can  (hew-  the  known  principles  of  human  nature,  how 
the  various  parts  may  naturally  have  arifen,  the  mind  is  not 
only  to  a certain  degree  fatisfied,  but  a check  is  given  to 
that  indolent  philofophy  which  refers  to  a miracle  whatever 
appearances,  either  in  the  natural  or  moral  world,  it  is  un- 
able to  explain.” 

Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  i.)  and  Vitruvius  (Archit.  lib  ij, 
c.  21.)  fuppofed  that  the  fird  men  lived  for  fome  time  in  the 
woods  and  caves,  like  the  bends,  uttering  only  co:<fufed  and 
inarticulaie  founds  ; till  affociating  for  mutual  aflillauce,  they 
came  by  degrees  to  ufe  articulate  founds,  mutually  agreed 
upon  for  the  arbitrary  figns  or  marks  of  thofe  ideas  in  the 
mind  of  the  fpeaker,  which  he  wanted  to  communicate  to 
the  hearer.  By  what  degrees  they  proceeded  from  inarti- 
culate to  articulate  founds,  thefe  writers  do  not  attempt  to 
point  out ; and  unlefs  we  admit  that  thefe  articulate  founds 
W'ere  conne&ed  with  certain  feelings,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
what  are  called  the  natural  figns,  or  that  they  were  eafily 
produced,  which  will  not  be  allowed  by  thofe  who  have  at- 
tended to  the  llrufture  of  the  organs  of  fpeech,  the  account 
we  have  received  from  a better  informed  hillorian  will  not 
lofe  ground. 

Plato,  in  Cratyl.  p.  383.  p.  425.  ed.  Serrani,  feems  to 
main'ain,  that  the  firfl  language  was  of  divine  formation  ; 
for  he  fuppofes  that  the  names  of  things  had  originally  fome 
natural  connexion  or  congruity  with  the  things  themfelves, 
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and  that  the  fit'll  names  mull  have  been  Juftlf  impofed,  be- 
caufe  they  were  impofed  by  the  gods. 

Mofes,  however,  on  vvliofe  authority  we  may  more  con- 
fidently depend,  gives  us  to  underhand  that  the  rudiments  of 
language  were  begun  by  man,  under  the  fuperintendence  of 
his  Maker.  The  Supreme  Being  caufed  all  the  animal  crea- 
tion to  pafs  before  their  lord,  to  receive  from  him  their 
names.  If  we  consider  that  the  numerous  varieties  which 
we  obferve  in  the  fubordinate  claffes  of  the  brute  creation 
probably  originated  in  a comparatively  fmall  number  of  in- 
dividuals, as  the  almoft  equally  numerous  varieties  of  men 
fprang  from  our  great  progenitor,  this  almoft  endlefs  talk, 
as  it  at  firfl  fight  appears,  is  very  much  reduced  in  its  mag- 
nitude. Here  is  the  firft  hep.  Miracles  are  never  ufed  ex- 
cept when  they  are  neceffary,  that  is,  when  the  fame  effedl 
cannot  be  produced  by  the  common  laws  of  nature  : and 
hence  we  feel  inclined  to  believe,  that  here  the  divine  com- 
munication ceafed ; and  that  ;vhat  man  had  been  inftruded 
to  begin,  he  was  left  to  complete  for  himfeif.  Indeed,  if 
we  fuppofe  that  more  than  the  application  of  names  to  na- 
tural objeds  had  been  divinely  taught,  yet  we  mull  admit 
that  thefe  communications  would  be  bounded  by  die  wants 
of  the  being  to  whom  they  were  made.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  divine  inhrudlor  would  lead  man  to  lix  upon  words, 
to  denote  things  then  unknown,  or  to  denote  ideas  which 
■were  not  then  acquired.  “ It  i;  not  neceffary  to  fuppofe,” 
fays  Kett,  *•  that  the  Creator  infpired  the  firft  parents  of 
mankind  with  any  particular  original  or  primitive  language  ; 
but  that  he  made  them  fully  fenfible  of  the  power  with 
which  they  were  endued  of  forming  articulate  founds,  gave 
them  an  impulfe  to  exert  it,  and  left  the  arbitrary  impofition 
of  words  to  their  own  choice.”  This  feems  to  be  intimated 
Gen.  ii.  19.  See  Shuckford’s  Connection,  vol.  i.  book  ii. 
p.  ill. 

Let  us  then  fuppofe  the  ufe  of  articulation  given,  and  its 
application  in  fome  in  (lances  pointed  out,  in  the  invention  of 
the  names  of  animals ; which,  we  may  obferve,  is,  in  fad, 
the  liril  ftep  that  would  probably  have  been  taken,  prefup- 
poling  the  power  of  articulation,  if  no  divine  diredion  had 
been  given.  Words  would  originally  be  fimply  the  figns  of 
things,  and  farther  of  individuals.  Every  new  objed, 
for  which  neceffity  required  a name,  would  receive  a dif- 
ferent name  from  others  : but  if  there  were  a ftriking  fimi- 
larity  between  this  new  cbjed  and  one  which  had  already 
received  a name,  the  old  one  would  be  transferred.  One  of 
the  principles  of  affociation  is  fimilarity  ; and  this  new  im- 
preflion  would  recal  the  idea  cf  the  former  objed  which  it 
refembled,  and  confequently  the  word  with  which  it  was 
connected  : and  thus  what  originally  was  a name  only  for  an 
individual,  would  gradually  become  the  name  of  a multi- 
tude. Thus  Lee  Boo,  who  had  been  taught  by  his  fellow- 
voyagers  to  caii  a great  Newfoundland  dog  by  the  name  of 
Sailor,  ufed  to  call  every  dog  he  faw  Sailor.  There  is  little 
or  no  difficulty  attending  the  application  and  claffification  of 
fenfible  objeds  : it  feems  to  be  an  operation  fimple  and  eafy, 
if  we  prefuppofe  (as  we  have  done)  that  fome  articulate 
founds  were  known. 

When  fevcral  objedshad  received  the  fame  name,  it  wrould 
be  fometimes  necefiary  to  diftinguilh  them.  Our  procedure 
in  fuch  cafes  is  to  conned  with  the  name  of  the  objed,  the 
name  of  a dillinguifhing  quality,  or  to  fpecify  fome  relation 
it  has  with  other  objeds  5 but  this  fuppofes  that  to  be  already 
done,  which  we  mull  conlider  as  yet  to  be  done.  Now  we 
mull  bear  in  mind  that  fimilarity,  (fenfible  external  fimi- 
larity,) and  local  connedion,  are  thoie  principles  of  affocia- 
tion, which  are  known  to  be  moll  adive  at  prefent  in  the 
nunds  of  the  illiterate  and  uncultivated  they  uiuft.alfo  have 


been  moll  adive  in-  the  minds  of  all  men  in  the  rude  dales  of 
fociety.  A peculiar  colour,  (which  would  furnidi  one  prir. 
ciple  of  diltindion,)  would  naturally  be  denoted  by  the 
name  of  an  objed  remarkable  for  that  colour,  and  this  name, 
joined  with  the  general  term,  would  confine  it  to  the  parti- 
cular objed  it  was  meant  to  fpecify.  This  is  a procedure 
lo  linipie,  that  one  may  exped  to  find  fome  traces  of  it  Hill 
remaining,  and  it  is  what  we  adually  do  in  common  lan- 
guage. An  orange  ribbon  will  precifely  explain  our  meaning. 
We  wiffi  to  diftinguilh  a ribbon  from  ethers  by  its  colour  ; 
in  this  inllance  we  are  able,  agreeably  to  the  cuflom  of  our 
language,  to  employ  the  name  of  an  objed  remarkable  for 
that  colour,  to  denote  the  colour  itfelf ; and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  .fenfible  qualities  were  tliofe,  and  thofe  only, 
which  would  be  firft  noticed,  and  moll  requiiite  to  be  no- 
ticed. 

Local  fituation,  or  vicinity  to  fome  objed,  would  furnilk 
another  ground  for  diftindion  ; the  fountain  near  the  cave,  for 
inllance.  Now  in  order  to  exprefs  this,  the  procedure  would 
be  fimple  and  intelligible,  if  immediately  preceding  or  fol- 
lowing the  term  employed  to  denote  fountain,  the  term  de- 
noting cave  were  added.  As  wTe  (hould  at  prefent  ufe  the 
expreflion,  the  Larn-yard,  for  the  yard  near  to,  or  adjoining 
the  barn  ; the  Lsrinitage-nuaU:,  for  the  walk  leading  to  the 
hermitage.  This  juxtapolition  of  the  figns,  to  fignify  the 
congruity  or  fimilarity  of  the  objeds  they  denote,  is  the 
moll  natural,  and  in  a language  little  extended,  fufficiently 
adequate  for  all  the  purpofes  of  common  life  ; but  it  is  ob- 
vious that  it  would  allow  very  great  latitude  of  interpreta- 
tion ; and  hence,  as  language  became  more  copious,  contri- 
vances were  ufed  to  denote  the  nature  of  the  connedion  which, 
fubfilled  between  the  objeds  denoted  by  the  figns  employed. 
The  chief  of  thefe  is  the  employment  of  prepolitions,  at  firlt 
feparately,  and  afterwards,  in  feme  cafes,  eoalefcing  with', 
and  forming  a part  of  the  word  ; and  the  origin  of  thefe  fur- 
nifhes  additional  proof  that  the  procedures  we  have  fpoken 
of  were  in  reality  thofe  of  the  early  framers  of  language  ( fe# 
Grammar)  ; but  thefe  were  contrivances  of  a later  date 
than  thofe  of  which  we  here  fpeak. 

By  degrees  it  was  found  convenient,  at  leall  by  fome 
tribes,  to  defignate  thofe  names  which  were  employed,  in 
c inned  ion  with  other  names  with  a view  to  point  fome  qua- 
lity or  reftriding  circumltanee  of  the  thing  fignified,  by  fome 
note  that  they  were  fo  employed.  The  fpeaker  might  cer- 
tainly have  left  the  inference  to  fimple  juxtapolition  ; but 
this  appears  to  have  been  done  in  few  languages,  after 
improvements  began  to  take  place  ; and  to  effed  fuch  defig- 
nation  words  (in  fome  cafes  denoting  add,  join,  like,  ike.) 
were  fubjoined  to  the  particularizing  names,  and  they  then 
were  ufed  only  as  adjedives,  (or,  to  ufe  a more  general 
term,  as  adnouns.)  The  Chinefe,  however,  Hill  make  no 
diftindion  in  form,  between  words  when  employed  as  nouns 
and  as  adnouns  ; the  fame  word  when  placed  firft  being  an 
adjedive,  and  when  placed  laft  a fubflantive  ; thus  hao  gin 
is  a good  man  ; and  gin  te  hao  is  the  goodnefs  of  a man; 
We  ule  the  fame  word  in  many  inftances  both  as  a noun  and 
an  adnoun  ; but  a large  proportion  of  our  fimple  adjedives 
are  formed  ns  above,  and  are  never  employed  as  fubftantives  ; 
the  Chinefe,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a fubllantive  is  not  to 
be  ufed  as  an  adjedive,  add  the  defignating  fyilable  pi 
to  it. 

.As  far  as  the  proceffes  we  have  deferibed  regard  fenfible 
objects  and  their  connedions,  all  feems  very  plain  ; ajid  we 
find  fo  many  traces  of  nmilar  modes  of  proceeding  in 
languages  at  prefent  in  ule,  that  we  can  fcarcely  doubt  that, 
at  lead  it  llrongly  refembles  the  adual  procedure  in  the  early 
ftages  of  language.  And  we  may  remark,  ‘.as  we  go  on. 
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that  every  procedure,  in  order  to  be  probable,  fhould  be 
■fimple,  and  fuch  as  might  eafily  be  adopted.  It  would  not 
be  long  before  art  was  applied  to  perfeft  and  corrcft  that 
•which  neceflity  began  ; but  even  this  mull  have  had  the  fea- 
tures of  fimplicity,  mud  have  been  directed  by  circumflances 
•which  would  not  lie  under  the  controul  of  man.  It  is  not 
probable  that  any  variations  would  be  formed  by  regular 
analogies,  except  fuch  as  really  exifted  in  the  fituation  or 
conneftioB  of  the  objcdt  ; nor  that  they  would  form  any 
combinations  of  words,  excepting  when  the  objects  they  fig- 
nified  had  fome  real  or  apprehended  connexion. 

In- order  to  exprefs  objects  which  were  not  fenfible,  fo 
as  to  convey  to  others  notions  or  feelings  which  exifted  in  the 
•mind  of  the  fpeaker,  words  would  be  ufed  which  had  pre- 
vioufly  been  appropriated  to  objedls  to  which  thofe  objedls 

• of  the  mind’s  eye  appeared  to  have  fome  refemblance,  or 

• other  connexion.  This  refemblance  or  connexion  was  fre- 
quently forced,  and  to  thofe  whole  fituation  was  different 
•would  not  be  at  all  ftriking  pin  other  cafes  it  was  corredl, 
tind  the  juftnefs  of  application  is  proved  by  a fimilar  proce- 
dure of  unconnected  inventors.  \Ve  may  derive  great  light 
here  from  the  hieroglyphics  ; for  there  cannot  be  a doubt 
that  where  the  vifible  fign  which  originally  reprcfented  only 
a fenfible  objcdl,  was  applied  to  denote  fome  quality  difco- 
vered  by  reafoning  and  obfervation,  or  fome  internal  feeling, 
the  audible  fi^n  or  word  was  applied  in  a fimilar  man- 
ner. The  writing  would,  of  courfe,  as  Warburton  very 
juftly  obferves,  be  that  very  picture  which  was  before 
painted  by  the  fancy,  and  thence  delineated  in  words.  Some 
inftances  will  be  adduced,  when  we  come  to  confider  the 
hieroglyphica'  mode  of  communication  ; at  prefent  we  will 
add  one  or  two  as  illuftrations  of  the  princip'es  we  have 
laid  down.  The  term  ufed  to  denote  the  mouth,  denoted 
alfo  fpccch  ; this,  connected  with  the  dog,  fignified  the  dog’s 
voice.  They  proceeded  further,  and  uled  this  compound, 
at  lead  the  hieroglyphic  denoting  it,  to  fignify  lamentation 
Snd  the  forrow  which  produced  it.  At  firft  view  this  proce- 
dure appears  extraordinary  ; to  enter  fully  into  the  refem- 
blance, we  muft  remember  that  in  uncultivated  minds  grief  is 
loud  and  clamorous  ; and  it  is  to  a fimilar  refemblance,  that 
the  fame  term  has,  in  our  own  language,  been  applied  to  the 
cry  of  a dog  in  pain,  and  to  the  expreftion  of  lamentation 
among  the  lower  claffes  of  the  Irifh.  It  was  a procedure 
much  more  natural  when  the  term  dog  joined  with  the  word 
denoting  a field  was  made  to  fignify  hunting.  Our  readers 
will  be  able,  even  in  the  prefent  refined  period  of  our  lan- 
guage, to  trace  numerous  inftances,  in  which  the  names  of 
intelledlual  things  have  been  obvioufly  transferred  from  fen- 
fible things  ; and  to  thofe  who  have  attended  much  to  the 
fubjeft,  it  will  not  appear  too  much  to  affirm,  that  in  every 
inftance  where  a word  is  not  the  name  of  a fenfible  objedl,  it 
has  acquired  its  prefent  force  by  a gradual  tranfition  from 
its  primary  application  to  fenfible  objeilp.  Mungo  Park 
has  furniffied  us  with  fome  good  fpecimens  of  the  commence- 
ment of  this  tranfition  in  the  Mandingo  language  ; thus  telin- 
gabalid,  literally  Jlraight-bodied,  fignifies  proud ; jufu  hota,  li- 
terally the  heart  c mes  out,  fignifies  angry  ; a beagee,  literally 
is  here,  fignifies  alive  ; &c.  In  every  known  language  the 
tranfition  has  been  begun  ; but  it  is  only  among  the  more  re- 
fined that  it  has  been  complete.  In  our  own,  we  find  abun- 
dance of  inftances  in  almoll  every  intermediate  ftage  of  the 
progrefs,  as  well  as  in  its  termination. 

Language  would  proceed  but  awkwardly  without  thofe 
wheels  which  have  been  gradually  made  for  it  ; but  all  which 
can  be  thought  necellary  for  communication  are  the  noun  and 
the  verb  ; and  eve  n of  the  latter,  as  a diitindl  clafs  of  words, 
fthe  neceffity  may  juftly  be  doubted  We  regard  it  as  next  to 


certam  that  the  whole  of  what  is  now  (by  afibciation)  iin- 
plied  or  denoted  by  the  verb,  beyond  what  is  denoted  by 
the  acknowledged  noun,  was  originally  mere  inference  from 
the  juxtapofition  cf  the  verb-noun  with  another  noun.  We 
cannot  indeed  advance  one  ftep  in  oral  communication,  with- 
out leading  our  hearers  to  the  inference  that  certain  ideas  are 
connefted  in  our  minds,  or  that  we  believe  certain  objedts, 
properties,  or  events,  to  be  connedted.  The  connecting 
link,  however,  need  not  always  be  ftated  ; in  the  firft  ftage 
of  language  it  would  net  exift,  becaufe  the  JirJl  words  could 
only  be  names  without  the  idea  of  affirmation  being  appro- 
priated to  any  of  them  ; and  in  the  language  of  childhood  it 
does  not  exift.  Words  are  placed  together;  and  it  is  eafily 
underjlood  that  the  correfponding  ideas  arc  connedfcd  in  the 
mind.  “ Mamma,  milk — good,"  would  furely  be  under- 
flood  by  any  one  ; and  depending  upon  the  eafe  of  inference, 
the  ancient  writers  (long  after  words  had  been  appropriated 
to  exprefs  affirmation ) continually  left  their  readers  to  make 
it  for  themfelves.  But  how  flowly,  and  how  ambiguoufly, 
communication  would,  in  many  cafes,  proceed,  without 
fome  appropriated  link  of  connection,  any  one  may  be  con- 
vinced by  attempting  to  exprefs  a train  of  thoughts  without 
thofe  words  which  have  the  idea  of  affirmation  affociated  with 
them,  in  the  forms  fo  expreffing  affirmation. 

The  chief  difficulty  oppoling  the  admiflion  of  the  opinion 
that  verbs  were  originally  nouns,  arifes  from  the  peculiarities 
exiiling  in  the  external  charadfer  of  verbs,  the  notion  of 
time  and  of  modes  of  exiftence  and  adlion  having  become 
affociated  with  them,  and  the  fnbject  in  numerous  inllances, 
and  occafionally  the  objedl,  having  coalefced  with  the  verb  ; 
but  thefe  are  all  accidental  circumflances  ; and  the  mere 
En  jflifli  fcholar  has  here  advantages  which  the  learned  do  not 
poffefs,  becaufe  he  continually  meets  with  verbs  in  his  own 
language  the  fame  in  every  external  chara&er  as  the  noun, 
and  frequently  ufed  as  nouns.  The  point,  however,  to  be 
carefully  kept  in  view,  and  what  muft  gradually  remove 
every  difficulty,  is,  that  the  only  effential  difference  between 
the  noun  and  the  verb  is,  that  the  latter  (of  courfe  by  affo- 
ciation)  exprefles  affirmation;  all  the  fuperadded  cireum- 
ftances  may  be  convenient  for  communication,  but  are  in  no 
way  neceffary  ; and  in  our  own  language,  thofe  fuperadded 
circumflances  are  in  moll  cafes  expreffed  by  adjuncts  and 
not  by  the  verb  itfelf.  If,  in  any  form,  a word  employed 
to  exprefs  affirmation,  does  not  exprefs  it,  it  ceafes  to  be 
a verb.  For  grammatical  convenience  we  may  arrange  fuch 
forms  with  thofe  which  exprefs  affirmation,  but  it  is  merely 
for  convenience  : y^x' f,  ygxQin,  feribe,  fertbere,  are  no  more 
verbs  than  feribens,  feribendi,  &c.  It  would  pre- 

vent much  miftake  as  to  the  nature  of  the  verb,  if  the  infini- 
tive and  imperative  moods  were  always  arranged  together 
under  the  clafs  of  the  noun-Jlate  of  the  verbs.  The  infinitive 
is  the  verb-noun  with  a termination  (originally,  without  a 
doubt,  expreffiveby  itfelf,  as  all  terminations  muft  have  been,) 
denoting  that  it  is  to  be  employed  as  a verb  ; thus  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  verb  I'ean,  te  is  the  verb-noun,  and  an  is  the 
verbalizing  adjetlion  ; fo  rvxr-,  ama,  &c.  are  the  verb-nouns, 
and  TUTTEusvai  (gradually  reduced  to  Tterrsvai, 

TvirTov,  &c.)  and  amare,  have  the  relpe&ive  verbalizing  ad- 
jedlions  joined  to  them.  In  fhort,  in  our, opinion,  the  im- 
perative is  the  verb-noun  itfelf  ; and  the  notion  of  command, 
entreaty,  &c.  conveyed  by  it,  is  merely  the  inference  of 
cultom  ; whether  we  fay  to  a fervant  bread,  or,  bring  fome 
bread,  we  merely  fpccify,  in  the  latter  cafe,  the  action  and 
the  objedf  of  the  aflion,  and,  in  the  former,  the  object  alone  ; 
the  reft  is  inferred  from  tone,  manner,  & c.  The  faCt.indil- 
putably  is,  that  in  every  department  of  language,  fully  as 
much  is  done  by  inference  as  by  a&ualexpreffion  ; and  even 

ai 
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as  it  is,  thought  is  by  far  too  quick  for  words.  Though 
we  are  now  encroaching  on  the  department  of  grammar,  we 
mull  add  as  fome  confirmation  of  our  ideas,  that  the  Hebrew 
imperative  is  the  fame  with  what  is  called  the  radical  form  of 
the  verb,  in  its  leveral  conjugations,  except  in  nipbal,  where 
it  is  the  fame  as  the  infinitive.  But  to  proceed  ; 

Men,  fight,  are  names,  and  are  itill  acknowledged  as  fuch  ; 
when  they  are  placed  together,  efpecially  if  accompanied  by 
dillinguifhing  tones  of  voice,  it  would  be  naturally  inferred 
that  the  fpeaker  intended  to  rail'e  in  his  hearer’s  mind  that 
belief  which  exifls  in  his  own  ; or  at  Ieall,  to  inform  his 
hearer  of  a connexion  which  circumftances  had  formed  in 
his  mind.  By  degrees,  at  leafl  in  moll  nations,  fome  of 
thofe  names  xhieh  were  frequently  thus  employed  with  the 
inference  of  affirmation,  became  appropriated  to  convey  this 
inference,  and  it  would  then  be  made  whenever  the  word  was 
employed ; but  in  the  more  limple  languages,  a large  pro- 
portion of  thofe  verbs  which  are  employed  as  verbs,  (/.  e . con- 
veying the  inference  of  affirmation,)  are  Hill  immediately  re- 
cognized as  nouns.  In  the  Chinefe,  very  few  names  are  ap- 
p'opriated  as  verbs,  but  are  ufed  indilcriminately,  and  with- 
out any  variation  of  farm,  either  as  nouns  or  verbs  ; in  the 
Hebrew,  the  root,  (which  does  not,  like  every  part  of  the 
indicative  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  verbs,  include  a pronoun,) 
is  a iimple  name,  and  is  ufed,  in  many  cafes,  as  a noun  ; and 
in  our  own  language,  many  names  are  ufed  either  as  nouns 
or  as  verbs.  When  we  have  advanced  to  the  frequent  ufe, 
and  gradual  appropriation  of  fome  names  to  convey  the  in- 
ference of  affirmation,  the  reft  is  eafy  and  almoit  certain. 
With  refpect  to  the  limple  affirmation,  the  fubjedt  of  it 
would,  in  the  cafe  of  the  iirft  and  fecond  perfons,  always 
be  a pronoun,  and,  in  the  fame  difiridt,  the  fame  pronoun. 
This,  where  J'poken  language  made  material  progrels,  would 
gradually  coalefce  with  the  verb  ; and  the  word  fo  formed 
would  be  completely  invefled  with  the  verbal  charadler,  and 
never  be  employed  but  with  the  inference  of  affirmation. 
The  Hebrew  prefents  us  with  this  coalefcence  in  its  incipient 
and  obvious  Hate  ; the  Greek  and  Latin  Ihew  it  in  a much 
more  complete  Hate,  and  the  component  parts  cannot  always 
be  detedted  ; no  reafonable  doubt  can  however  exill  but  that 
the  procedure  has  been  the  fame  in  all.  Tike  fame  might 
ado  be  the  cafe  refpedting  the  third  perfon,  but  the  coalef- 
ccnce  would,  in  this  inHance,  be  more  (lowly  formed  ; and 
in  fome  languages  where  the  coalefcence  took  place  in  the 
other  perfons  it  did  not  in  this  ; it  mull,  however,  be  ad- 
mitted that,  in  others,  the  contrary  is  the  fadt. 

Refpedting  the  changes  of  the  verb,  to  make  it  exprefs 
other  circumflnnces  belides  thofe  of  affirmation,  we  muH 
refer  to  Grammar  and  the  connedted  articles,  and  ffiall 
content  ourfelves  with  the  following  general  remarks.  There 
appears  to  us  to  be  little  or  no  reafon  to  doubt,  but,  that 
ail  the  common  changes,  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
verbs  of  ail  languages,  to  denote  the  time  or  mode  of  ex- 
iftence  and  adlior,  (as  well  as  thofe  of  number  and  perfon,) 
have  been  formed  in  confequence  of  the  coalefcence  of  words 
of  appropriate  fignification  ; and  though  the  gradual  refine- 
ment of  language  may  have  greatly  varied  the  afibciations 
of  words,  from  what  they  originally  pofTelled,  yet  that  thofe 
changes  were  originally  found  fufficient  to  anfwer  their  re- 
fpective  purpofes.  In  fome  caies  the  contrivances  adopted 
can  be  Hill  traced  ; and  from  the  new  turn  which  has  lately 
been  given  to  philological  fpeculation,  we  may  expedt 
other  difeoveries  refpedting  the  caufes  or  origin  of  parti- 
cular flexions.  We  (hall  only  mention  two  inltances,  which 
will  ferve  to  (hew  how  fimple  thofe  contrivances  originally 
were.  The  future  of  the  Trench  verb  is  nothing  more  than 
the  infinitive  of  the  verb,  with  the  prefent  tenfe  of  avoir  ; 


thus  aimerai  is  ai  earner  ; and  j’aimerai,  means,  I have  10- 
love,  which  mode  of  expreffion  is,  in  our  own  language, 
ufed  with  a future  force.  This  leading  diltindlion  between 
the  pall  and  the  future  tenfe  of  the  Hebrew  verb  is,  that  in 
the  paH  tenfe  the  verb  is  placed  before  the  fragment  of  the 
pronoun  forming  the  perfon,  and  in  the  future  after  it  ; to 
intimate  (as  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed)  that  the  adlion 
has  paffied  the  fubjedt  in  the  firit  cafe  ; in  the  fecond,  that  it 
is  yet  to  come. 

The  force  of  the  pronouns  (the  legitimate  fubfiantive 
pronouns)  is  very  clear.  I means  the  perfon  /pealing  ; thou, 
the  perlon  fpolen  to  ; he,  Jlee,  it,  the  fa'ul  perfon  or  thing, 
the  perfon  or  thing  before  mentioned  or  referred  to  ; and  lo 
on  in  the  plural.  When  this  limple  view  of  the  iubjtdl  is 
taken,  no  one  can  feel  any  mvfiery  in  the  origin  of  pronouns. 
The  firit  plan  would  undoubtedly  be,  to  ufe  the  name* 
themfelves  ; and  fuch  is  the  fir  ft  procedure  in  childhood  : 
“ Mamma  loves  Mary,  and  hopes  Mary  will  be  a good  girl.’' 
Children  ufe  pronouns  by  degrees  only  ; and  thofe  of  the  firit 
and  fecond  perfons  much  later  than  thofe  of  the  third,  for 
the  obvious  realonthat  thefe  latter  are  the  molt  convenient  in 
their  limited  intercourfe.  The  pronouns  of  the  third  perfon - 
identify  the  object  now  fpoken  of,  with  that  before  fpoken  of, 
and  fave  much  circumlocution,  and  Hill  more  ambiguity  ; the 
pronouns  of  the  firit  perfon  are  of  great  convenience,  in  cafe# 
where  the  name  of  the  fpeaker  or  hearer  is  unknown,  where 
there  are  others  of  the  lame  name,  and  in  the  plural  efpe- 
cially where  feveral  names  mufi  otherwife  be  often  repeated. 
— The  pronoun  is  then  a very  valuable,  but  not  a neceflary 
part  of  fpeech.  How  it  might  be  formed,  the  very  pro- 
bable procedure  in  a few  inltances  will  fufficieutly  Hiew. 
Horne  Tooke  fhews  that  it,  formerly  written  hit,  is  the  pait 
participle  of  the  verb  r,\rrXri,  to  name,  and  therefore  means 
the  perfon  or  perfons,  thing  or  things  named  or  aforefaid 
and  accordingly  it  was  applied  by  all  our  old  writers  indif- 
ferently to  plural  and  to  lingular  nouns.  We  do  not  knovV 
whether  a fimilar  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  pronouns  had. 
been  previouily  laid  before  the  public,  but  the  philofophical 
Greek  profeflor  of  Glafgow  (who  in  his  very  intereHing 
and  important  invefligations,  has  often  anticipated  Horne 
Tooke)  long  ago  delivered  it  as  his  opinion,  that  fome,  at 
leaH,  of  the  pronouns,  are  participles,  and,  if  we  mifiake 
not,  traced  the  origin  of  tyjj  and  ipfe  as  follows  r.Eyai,  in 
one  of  its  earlier  forms,  was  tyuv,  which  is  an  obvious  abbre- 
viation or  corruption  of  \i ym,  fo  that  tyu  (whence  the 
Latin  and  other  languages  have  their  firit  pronoun)  lignilies 
the  perfon  J pealing . Ipfe  is  the  Latin  pafi  participle  from 
e er-M ; and  though  this  verb  is  not  to  be  found  in  Latin 
writers,  thofe  who  know  how  much  the  Latin  is  a dialedt  of 
the  Greek,  will  not  feel  this  to  be  a material  difficulty  : on 
this  derivation  ipfe  lignilies  the  faiel  perfon,  &c.  Whatever 
be  the  origin  ot  die,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  in  itfelf  merely 
an  adnoun,  (exactly  correfponding  to  our  that,)  employed 
to  point  out , and  probably  accompanied  in  the  firffi  inHance 
by  the  adion  of  pointing  out  now  from  this  demonfirative 
adnoun,  (a  pronoun  only  by  a fuhauditur, ) the  French  have 
taken  not  only  their  demonttrative  le,  but  alfo  their  legi- 
timate pronoun  il.  Ilte  is  never  employed  without  a fub- 
Hantive  exprefied  or  underltood  ; il  will  not  admit  of  a fub« 
Hantive  ; and  this  fait,  among  many  others  which  meet  us 
at  every  Hep  of  our  inveHigations,  ihotild  prevent  us  from 
imagining  that  a procedure  cannot  have  been,  becaufe  we 
can  now  find  no  traces  of  it ; the  origin  of  il  was  an  adnoun  ; 
it  is  itfelf  a pronoun.  We  (hall  add  one  more  example  of 
the  probable  origin  of  pronouns.  Tv  is  found  in  the  form 
lute ; tute  is  the  vocative  of  tuitui  or  tutus,  from  tueor,  to  fee, 
to  obfervt , and  fignifie*  a fun  perfon  : we  look  at  the  perfon 
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we  fpeak  to,  and,  by  dire£t  inference,  tute  denotes  tbe  perfon 
fpoken  to.  It  may  be  objected  that  tu  is  from  tv,  a form  of 
<rj  ; it  appears  to  us  in  no  way  unreasonable  to  fuppofe  that 
the  Latin  has  prefervcd  a verb  from  the  early  Greek  dialed! 
which  the  common  forms  of  the  Greek  have  loft. 

W e do  not  think  it  necetTary  to  enter  any  farther  into  the 
fubjedt  of  the  origin  of  oral  language.  It  can  fcarcely  be 
doubted,  by  thofe  who  have  Itudied  the  nature  of  the  other 
parts  of  fpeech,  by  means  of  the  light  which  the  refearches 
of  Horne  Tooke  and  others  have  afforded,  that  all  have 
been  derived  from  the  noun  and  the  verb  ; and,  admitting  this, 
all  that  is  incumbent  upon  thofe  who  profefs  to  (hew  the  ori- 
ginal caufes  of  language,  is  to  prefent  a probable  origin  of 
thofe  claffes  of  words.  In  thofe  procedures  which  have  been 
here  Hated,  there  is  nothing  which  fuppofes  metaphyfical  re- 
fearch,  or  much  obfervation  ; and  to  render  any  procedure 
probable,  it  muft  wear  the  marks  of  Simplicity.  In  the  pre- 
fent period  of  the  language,  we  fee  the  grammarian  pointing 
out  the  analogies  which  are  found  to  exift  in  language,  and 
thence  proceeding  to  the  formation  of  new  words  upon 
thefe  analogies  : this  is  art ; but  the  early  formers  of  lan- 
guage, in  their  inventions,  followed  only  the  didrates  of  cir- 
cumltances ; and  whatever  regularity  we  may  perceive  in  their 
inventions,  muft  be  attributed  to  the  Similarity  of  thofe  cir- 
cumftances.  We  fee  the  philofopher  inventing  a new  term, 
agreeably  to  prevailing  analogies,  to  exprefs  fome  power  of 
the  mind,  or  fome  emotion  which  had  not  received  any  deno- 
mination ; but  thofe  who  originally  gave  names  to  mental 
feelings,  derived  them  Simply  from  fome  analogy,  fancied  or 
real,  between  the  internal  and  an  external  objedt,  and  thofe 
names  which  now  fugged  to  us  ideas  the  molt  Subtle  and  re- 
fined, were  originally  only  the  names  of  objedts  obvious  to 
the  fenfes.  The  reafoner,  when  he  ufes  a word  whofe  mean- 
ing has  not  been  accurately  afeertained,  defines  the  ideas 
which  he  intends  to  attach  to  it,  and  ufes  it  accordingly  ; in 
the  early  and  even  in  the  more  refined  periods  of  language, 
the  ideas  connedted  with  words  have  been  the  refult  of  cafual 
affociations,  produced  by  local  circumftances,  by  the  culloms 
of  the  age,  or  the  appearances  of  nature  in  particular  Situ- 
ations. 

In  languages  in  which  the  coalefcence  between  the  verb  and 
its  adjundts  has  taken  place,  and  alfo  the  coalefcence  between 
nouns  and  their  connedtive  words,  much  greater  liberty  of 
inverfion  is  practicable  than  in  thofe  in  which  Such  coalef- 
eence  has  not  at  all  occurred,  or  hut  incompletely.  In 
other  words,  where  the  noun,  adnoun,  and  verb,  admit  of 
flexion,  there  the  arrangement  depends,  in  many  inftances, 
more  upon  the  found  than  upon  the  fenfe  ; and  nearly  in  all 
cafes  may  be  made  fubfervient  to  the  former.  This  gives 
fuch  languages  confiderable  advantage  over  thofe  which  ad- 
mit of  but  few  changes,  fo  far  as  refpedts  their  modulation  ; 
and  farther,  the  coalefcence  renders  them  much  more  for- 
cible, where  emphafis  or  any  of  the  fractional  parts  is  not 
required.  Whenever  flexion  increafes  perfpicuity,  the  ad- 
vantage is  decifive  and  obvious  ; with  refpedt.  to  modulation, 
though  an  objedl  of  fome  confequence  (iince  we  may  Some- 
times find  the  way  tc>  the  head  and  heart  by  plealing  the 
ear),  yet  all  cultivated  languages  will  be  found  to  poffefs 
Sufficient  power  of  pleafing  the  native  ear  ; and  among  thofe 
.who  made  found  fo  much  an  objedt,  fenfe  was  often  Sacri- 
ficed to  it  : with  refpedt  to  force  it  may  fairly  be  doubted 
whether  the  advantage  of  greater  prccifion  by  means  of 
more  accurate  emphafis,  does  not  counterbalance  it.  We 
are  willing  to  admit,  on  the  whole,  that  the  advantage  is 
fomewhat  in  favour  of  thofe  languages  in  which  flexion  is 
extenfively  adopted ; but  we  can  by  no  means  admit  the 
opinions  of  thofe,  who  think  it  ijeceffary  to  a perfedt  lan- 


guage. That  language  is  not  tbe  moll  perfedt,  Which  en- 
ables us  to  exprefs  our  thoughts  in  a great  variety  of  ways, 
but  that  which  enables  us  to  exprefs  any  thought  with  pre- 
cision and  perfpicuity  ; and  contemptible  as  our  own  unin- 
fledted  language  may  appear  to  thofe,  who  can  think  nothing 
good,  but  what  accords  with  the  objedts  of  their  early  tafte, 
we  are  difpofed  to  believe  that  in  its  real  powers,  it  rifes  be- 
yond all  the  ancient  languages  and  mod  of  the  modern. 

Before  we  leave  the  fubjedt  of  oral  language,  we  mull 
pay  fome  attention  to  the  following  inquiries ; whether 
words  are  originally  imitative ; whether  they  were  long ; 
and  of  what  kind  of  articulations  they  were  cempofed. 
The  latter  arc  of  importance  in  tracing  the  gradation  from 
hieroglyphics  to  alphabetical  writing. 

Words  in  their  prefent  ftace  are  (imply  arbitrary  marks, 
ufed  to  denote  ideas,  or  combinations  of  other  words  ; 
the  found  of  fome  appears  to  be  “ an  echo  of  the  fenfe,’’ 
but  in  the  greater  number  of  inftances  in  which  there 
is  fuppofed  to  be  this  refemblance,  very  much  may  be 
attributed  to  the  fancy  of  the  obferver.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  there  are  fome  words  which  are  formed 
upon  found,  and  are  truly  imitative  \ fuch,  for  inftance,  a3 
denote  the  various  founds  of  animals.  When  we  carry  cur 
enquiries  further  back,  we  are  led  to  fuppofe  that  this 
might  be  the  cafe  in  the  earlier  ftages  of  language  ; that  the 
original  words  would  be  formed  from  fome  refemblance,  real 
or  imagined,  between  the  found  and  the  thing  fignified.  What 
elfe,  at  firft,  could  induce  them  to  fix  upon  one  found  rather 
than  another  ? We  have  already  feen  that  fen'ible  objedts  were 
the  firft  which  obtained  names  ; and  of  feufible  objedts,  the 
number  is  confiderable  which  either  emit  fome  imitab'e 
found,  or  perform  fuch  motions  as  have  generally  fome  con- 
nedtion  with  found.  Of  thefe  latter  the  number  is  evidently 
fmall  ; waving  and  reguku , rapid  and  flow  motion,  violent 
and  fmooth  motion,  appear  to  be  all  the  varieties  which 
found  would  denote.  With  refpedt  to  founds,  whether  pro- 
duced bv  animate  or  by  the  motion  of  inanimate  objedts, 
thefe  might  and  probably  would  be  imitated  ; and  the  names 
of  thofe  objedts  which  were  connedted  with  the  founds 
would  be  derived  from  thofe  imitative  founds.  The  Otahei- 
tans  give  to  the  gun  the  appellation  of  tick-tici-lcw,  evidently 
imitative  of  the  cocking  and  report,  of  the  gun  ; and  the 
Kamtfchatkans  denominated  the  Ruflian  clergyman  bog- 
bog,  becaufe  he  often  repeated  the  found  bog,  which  in  the 
Ruflian  language  fignifies  God.  With  refpedt  to  qualities 
totally  unconnedted  with  found,  particularly  mental  quali- 
ties, this  principle  of  imitation  is  not  diredtly  applicable.  We 
immediately  fee  the  incongruity  ot  colour  and  found,  when, 
for  example,  we  call  to  mind  the  idea  of  the  blind  man,  that 
a fcarlet  colour  was  very  much  like  the  found  of  a trumpet. 
A circumftance  which  appears  to  have  mifled  feveral  inge- 
nious writers  on  this  fubjedt,  is,  that  obferving  certain  let- 
ters applied  to  denote  a clals  of  ideas  which  have,  among 
others,  fome  common  features  ot  refemblance,  they  have 
fuppofed  that  thofe  letters  were  fignificant  of  that  common 
feature ; for  example,  that  e denotes  cavity  or  hollownefs. 
Now  fuppofing  that  there  is  that  general  idea,  varioilfly  modi- 
fied, in  every  word  in  which  the  c forms  a principal  part,  does 
it  follow  from  this  that  the  c fignified  by  its  found  cavity  or 
hollownefs  ? We  can  difeover  no  fuch  fimilarity.  We  ap- 
prehend that  the  coincidence  may  be  better  accounted  for  in 
a different  way,  that  the  original  word  denoting  hollownefs, 
which  has  entered,  varioufly  modified,  into  the  words  in  qnef- 
tion,  was  c with  fome  vocal  found.  That  is  the  extent  of  the  in- 
ference which  may  be  juftly  drawn  from  the  coincidence  ; that 
it  was  fo  applied,  but  not  that  it  was  fignificant  of  the  quality. 
Wc  have  been  accuftomed  to  ufe  founds  in  given  connec  tions 
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with  luch  regularity  and  conftancy,  that  they  appear  to  us  to 
have  a connection  of  real  fignification  inftead  of  merely  arbi- 
trary inftitutiou.  Frequently,  from  our  acquaintance  with  the 
fenfe,  we  read  a combination  of  words  as  the  fenfe  dictates,  and 
fuppofe  that  imitation  in  the  words,  which  in  reality  exitts 
only  in  our  mode  of  enunciation  ; but  it  is  only  with  words 
feparately,  confidered  from  their  connection  with  other  words, 
that  we  are  here  concerned  ; and  with  refpeCt  to  them  we 
cannot  but  confine  the  refemblance  of  their  found  to  their 
fenfe,  to  cafes  in  which  they  denote  either  found,  or  motion, 
ufually  accompanied  with  found. 

In  tracing  the  tranfition  from  hieroglyphics  to  alphabetical 
writing,  the  probability  of  the  theory  advanced  will  much 
depend  upon  the  fhortnefs  of  the  words  of  that  language  in 
which  the  tranfition  was  made.  It  is  generally  fuppofed 
that  this  was  the  Egyptian ; but  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
we  have  no  remains,  excepting  fome  words  which  the  mo- 
dern Egyptian  or  Coptic  has  preferved,  many  of  which, 
however,  are  monofyllabic.  It  will  be  worth  while,  there- 
fore, to  date  it  as  a general  enquiry,  whether  the  original 
words  of  original  languages  were  long  or  fhort.  Lord 
Monboddo  fuppofes  that  all  human  founds  were  originally 
inarticulate  cries ; and  that  the  firll  articulate  founds  were 
imitations  of  the  cries  of  animals,  and  confequently  were  of 
great  length.  “ For  fuch  cries  of  almoft  all  animals  have  a 
certain  traft  andextenfion  (as  his  lordfhip  exprefTes  himfelf) 
fuch  as  the  lowing  of  an  ox,  the  neighing  of  a horfe,  the 
braying  of  an  afs,  the  roar  of  a lion,  &c.  And  that  we  may 
not  think  them  an  exception  to  this  rule,  we  need  only  attend 
to  the  dumb  perfons  among  us  who  utter  inarticulate  cries, 
fometimes  very  loud,  but  always  of  a conliderable  length.” 
There  are  few  loofer  reafoners  than  his  lordfhip,  at  lead 
among  thofe  who  pofTefs  fuch  a fund  of  information  as  his 
larddiip  certainly  did.  To  adduce  dumb  perfons  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  men  poffeffed  of  the  powers  of  articulation 
would  do  when  they  fir  ft  began  to  ufe  thofe  powers,  feems 
a very  incorrect  mode  of  argument.  We  mull,  however, 
remember  that  lord  Monboddo  fuppofes  men  to  have  arifen 
from  the  llate  of  mere  brutality.  We  fuppofe,  and  on  far 
better  authority  than  that  on  which  he  relis  his  faith,  that 
man  was  never  a brute,  and  that  the  firll  man  was  ied  by 
divine  interpofition  to  ufe  his  powers  of  articulation.  We 
liave  already  feen  that  it  is  probable  that  the  founds  to  denote 
objefts  emitting  founds,  would  be  fignificant  ; and  the  cries 
of  different  animals  would  therefore  furnifh  names  for  thofe 
animals.  If  we  confine  imitation  to  this,  great  length  of 
words  is  unncceftary  and  improbable  : unneceflary  becaufe 
one  or  twodillindl  articulations  would  generally  be  fufficient 
for  dillimflion  ; thus,  bow-wow  would  anfwer  the  purpofe 
to  denote  a dog,  as  well  as  a continuation  of  the  found  to 
a hundred  fyllables.  It  is  improbable,  becaufe  articulation 
is  at  firft  very  difficult,  and  it  is  therefore  fcarcely  fuppofe- 
able  that  more  articulations  would  be  ufed,  than  were  necef- 
lary  to  exprefs  diltinCtly  what  object  they  were  intended  to 
denote.  If  we  extend  the  principle  of  imitation  further,  and 
fuppofe  that  man  imitated  thofe  cries  in  order  to  exprefs  his 
feelings  merely,  his  cries  would  have  no  claim  to  the  higher 
title  of  words,  and  at  any  rate  would  throw  no  light  on  our 
inquiries. 

At  firft  fight,  the  hypothefis  that  the  original  words  of 
language  were  long,  appears  to  draw  conliderable  confirma- 
tion from  the  vocabularies  of  the  North  American  In- 
dians. Of  three  that  are  given  us  by  Mackenzie,  two  ap- 
pear to  be  compofed  of  words,  of  from  two  to  feven  fylla- 
bles ; with  fcarcely  any  of  one.  The  third,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  compofed  fulely  of  words  of  one  or  two  fyllables. 
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With  refpcfl  to  the  former,  even  where  words  a&ualhy  de- 
note objects  of  fenfe,  our  inferences  that  they  are  uncom- 
pounded fhould  be  carefully  drawn.  The  moon  is  exprefled 
by  two  words,  Tilifca-pefim,  fignifying  the  night-fun  ; and 
feveral  others  appear  clearly  to  be  circumlocutions.  In 
like  manner  the  favages  on  the  river  St.  Laurence,  near 
Montreal  (who  are  Catholics)  give  the  French  priefls  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  mafter  of  life’s  man  ; and  it  is  by  far  the 
moll  probable  fuppofition,  that,  in  uncultivated  nations, 
names  of  new  objects  would,  when  poffible,  be  formed  ra- 
ther by  fignificant  combination  of  words  in  ufe,  than  by  the 
formation  of  new  words.  Thus,  as  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Park,  the  Mandingo  nation  ufe  the  following  (among 
many ) circumlocutions  : fruit  is  eree-ding,  child  of  the  trees  ; 
noon , teeleekoniata,  the  fun  over  head ; finger,  botillakonding, 
child  of  the  hand  or  arm  ; brother , ba-ding-kea,  mother’s  male 
child ; fjler,  ba-ding-moofa,  mothers  female  child.  Some 
others  we  have  already  noticed. 

Lord  Monboddo  is  very  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  ex- 
amples of  his  theory  ; for  not  one  is  of  that  clafs  of  names, 
which,  in  all  probability,  were  the  original  ones,  names  of 
fenfible  objedls.  They  are  the  following  : wonna wench  tuck - 
luit , fignifies  much,  and  mihkeuawkrook,  little,  in  the  Efqui- 
niaux  language ; and poellarrarorincourac,  ri  the  name  for  three 
among  feme  South  American  Indians.  With  refpe<£l  to 
the  two  former,  the  examples  above  adduced,  authorize  us  to 
conclude  that  they  are  circumlocutions,  deferiptive  of  the 
fignification.  With  refpeft  to  the  laft  we  may  obferve,  that, 
the  names  of  numbers  were,  probably,  originally  fignificant. 
in  all  languages  ; and  that  the  length  of  thofe  names  would 
depend  upon  the  length  of  the  original  words,  and  the 
manner  adopted  in  combining  them.  Thus  fix  is,  by  the 
Kamtfchatkans,  denoted  by  innen-milchin,  i.  e.  one  and  five. 
Numbers  are  fo  familiar  to  us,  and  fo  diflin&ly  arranged  itr 
groups,  that  perhaps  in  no  inllance  are  our  ideas  more  clear. 
Yet  this  clearnefs  entirely  depends  upon  the  diflinftnefs  of  the 
figns  we  ufe  to  denote  them.  We  fpeak  of  ten  and  twenty, 
&c.  and  all  feems  very  clear  ; but  it  is  evident  that  if  we  at- 
tempt to  form  a conception  of  ten,  twenty,  &.c.  we  mud 
pafs  over  every  one  fingly,  and  endeavour  to  combine  them 
together  by  proceffes  which  will  be  varied  by  the  habits  of 
the  individual.  If  we  give  a frefh  name  to  every  group  of 
objedls,  and  then  confider  thofe  groups  as  units,  and  fe  on, 
we  are  capable  of  extending  our  ideas  of  number  indefinitely, 
and  of  fpeaking  and  thinking  of  them  with  accuracy  ; but 
if  the  fmall  extent  of  our  intellect,  or  the  circumttances  of 
our  fituation,  prevents  this  grouping,  and  we  confine  our 
attention  to  individuals,  our  arithmetic  muft  be  very  con- 
fined. Thofe  nations  which  reckon  only  by  a computation 
with  their  fingers,  carry  their  ideas  of  numbers  no  farther 
than  ten  ; thofe  who  with  the  Kamtfchatkans  take  in  the 
toes,  go  as  far  as  twenty  ; thefe  people  can  reckon  no 
farther,  and  when  they  have  advanced  to  this  limit,  they 
fay  “ where  fhall  we  go  now  ?”  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
what  circumilances  could  bound  the  arithmetic  of  lord  Mon- 
boddo’s  Indians  to  three,  or  rather  what  fhould  induce  them 
to  choofe  fo  troublefome  a mode  of  procedure  ; but  it  appears 
probable  that  they  joined  the  names  of  three  different  men  or-- 
other  animals  ; and  if  they  had  proceeded  further,  would 
have  joined  four  together,  &c.  Why  they  did  not  ufe 
ffiorter  words  to  form  the  combination,  we  cannot  conjeflure, 
unlefs  it  were  that  their  tribe  was  originally  very  fmall,  and 
that  they  mentioned  the  names  of  one,  two,  or  three  in  or- 
der to  denote  thofe  one,  two,  or  three  ; and  that  thefe 
names,  being  proper  names  of  perfons,  would  be  fomewhat 
lontr.  But  this  is  entirely  hypothetical.  It  feems  a more 
Mm  natural 
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natural  procedure  to  repeat  the  word  as  often  as  there  were 
numbers  to  be  denoted,  but  the  ear  would  not  readily  follow 
this  repetition. 

If  lord  Monboddo  had  looked  into  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Mexicans,  he  would  have  thought  that  his  theory  derived 
great  confirmation  from  their  words.  Clavigero  informs  us, 
that  they  had  words  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  fyllables  ; but  he 
exprefsly  fays  that  they  are  compounds.  He  gives  us  one 
fpecimen  of  their  mode  of  combination.  It  is  a title  of 
addrefs,  Notlazomahuitzteopixcatalzin,  and  fignifies  my  very 
•worthy  father , or,  revered  priejf.  It  is  compounded  of  five 
words  (taking  away  eight  confonants  and  four  vowels),  pre- 
fixing no,  which  correfponds  to  my,  and  adding  tzin,  which  is 
a particle  expreflive  of  reverence  ; fo  that  there  are  no  fewer 
than  feven  words  compounded  together.  Their  language 
is  very  copious  ; and  one  caufe  of  the  length  of  their  words 
is  probably  the  deficiency  of  confonants,  which  would  ren- 
der a combination  of  founds  necefiary  for  diftinftion.  It  is 
entirely  deilitute  of  the  b , d,  f,  g,  r,  s,  but  abounds  with 
/,  x,  t,  z,  tl , tz. 

We  have  before  remarked,  that  the  importance  of  the  en- 
quiry.to  us  refults  principally  from  its  connexion  with  the 
origin  of  alphabetical  writing.  Now  we  may  admit  that  the 
languages  of  thefe  North  American  Indians  favours  the 
hypothefis  of  long  words  without  any  injury,  for  among 
them  alphabetical  writing  never  exifted  ; and  we  (hould  have 
enlarged  lefs  on  this  point,  if  it  had  not  led  us  to  notice 
fome  curious  procedures  of  language.  Yet  it  feems  rea- 
ionable  to  admit,  as  an  inference,  that  the  original,  or  rather 
iecondary  words  of  language,  would  have  been  long  (though 
not  to  the  degree  lord  Monboddo  fuppofes),  if  the  circum- 
flances  of  man  had  not  required  a varied  vocabulary  ; for 
the  more  confined  the  number  of  articulations,  the  more  ex- 
tent mull  be  given  to  fome  words  to  diltinguilh  them  from 
others.  But  when  we  advance  further,  and  inquire  of  what 
kind  the  original  words  of  man  really  were,  we  fhall  fee 
fufficient  reafon  to  conclude  them  to  be  fhort.  Language 
was  firit  ufed  in  the  Eaft,  and  there,  too,  writing  was  firlt 
invented.  We  have  already  mentioned,  that  of  the  ancient 
Egyptim  words  which  are  preferved  in  the  Coptic,  a con- 
fiderable  number  are  monofyllabic.  The  Chinefe,  which,  as 
far  as  original  language  is  confidered,  appears  to  have  under- 
gone little  alteration,  or  combination,  and  is  probably  nearly 
an  original  language,  is  compofed  entirely  of  monofyllables. 
Probably,  indeed,  this  was  the  very  caufe  that  the  Chinefe 
never  advanced  into  the  alphabetical  mode  of  writing.  They 
had  no  compounds  of  founds  ; and  they  varied  their  words 
by  inflexion  of  voice  intlead  of  additions  of  articulation. 
The  original  words  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  &c.,  that  is, 
thofe  which  are  not  varied  by  the  addition  of  other  words, 
are  fhort,  frequently  only  of  one  fyllable,  feldom  of  more 
than  two.  And  of  the  vocabularies  which  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  confulting,  of  the  uncivilized  nations  of  the 
Eaft,  the  words  are  generally  monofyllabic  or  diflyllabic. 

Having  now  attended  to  the  two  former  of  the  inquiries 
with  which  we  propofed  to  finifh  the  fubjeft  of  oral  lan- 
guage, we  fhall  proceed  to  the  laft — Of  what  kind  of  arti- 
culations the  early  languages  were  compofed.  It  appears 
that  in  the  early  languages  confonant  founds  were  at  lead 
generally  accompanied  by  vowel  founds  ; but  though  this 
is  a material  point  in  tracing  the  tranfition  from  hierogly- 
phic to  alphabetical  writing,  it  will  not  be  necefiary  to  enlarge 
much  upon  it.  We  think  this  pofition  proved,  by  the  follow- 
ing, in  fome  meafure  unconne&ed,  confiderations.  i.  Vowel 
founds  are  by  far  the  moft  eafy  ; and  confequently  they  con- 
ftitute  the  earlieft  vocal  founds  of  children,  and  a large  pro- 


portion of  the  vocal  founds  of  uncivilized  nations.  Several 
words  among  the  South  Sea  iflanders  are  compofed  entirely 
of  vowel  founds  ; and  fo  great  is  the  difficulty  which  thefe 
people  find  in  pronouncing  confonants  together,  that  they 
called  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  Opano.  From  this  confideratiou 
we  may  fairly  infer,  that  vowel  founds  would  be  frequent 
in  the  original  words  of  the  early  languages,  which  were 
formed  before  articulation  was  become  eafy.  2.  Yet  as  the 
(hades  of  diftin&ion  between  them,  when  employed  alone 
or  together,  are  too  nice  to  furnifh,  at  lead  to  the  unprac- 
tifed  ear,  many  obvioufly  different  words  ; and  as  man  was 
not  at  firft  in  that  low  date  of  intellect  in  which  he  has 
fomctimes  appeared,  a vocabulary  formed  of  fuch  founds 
would  be  very  inadequate  to  his  wants ; and,  therefore,  we 
muft  fuppofe  that  in  the  early  languages  there  would  be  very 
few  words  without  confonant  founds,  j.  Some  of  the  fird 
articulations  of  man  were  without  doubt  employed  in  naming 
thofe  of  the  inferior  animals  with  which  he  was  concerned. 
Now  their  names  would  almoft  certainly  be  given  from  their 
diftinguifhing  cries,  and  the  cries  of  fuch  animals  conlift  of 
confonant  founds,  each  followed  by  a vowel  found.  4.  Its 
articulation  would  at  firft  be  nearly  as  difficult  as  we  now 
perceive  it  to  be  in  children,  the  firft  words  would  be  com- 
pofed of  fimple  articulations,  that  is,  of  confonant  founds,, 
each  followed  by  a vowel ; and  new  words  would  be 
formed  by  the  combination  of  fuch  ; fo  that  in  the  early 
languages  all  compounds  would  be  formed  by  the  combi- 
nation of  fimple  articulations.  5'.  The  greater  part  of  con- 
fonant founds,  cannot  be  founded  fingly  without  vowels,  nor 
together  without  vowels  intervening*  In  many  cafes  this  is- 
evident  to  the  ear ; and  when  it  is  not  perceived,  it  often  is 
the  fa£I,  though  the  acquired  rapidity  of  utterance  may 
render  it  very  little  perceptible.  6.  Some  languages  do  not 
admit  of  any  two  confonant  founds  together.  The  Tartar 
language  always  requires  a vowel  between  two  confonants- 
The  Ruffians,  we  believe,  does  the  fame.  The  Chinefe  never 
join  two  confonants,  unlefs  we  muft  except  ng ; but  this 
appears  to  be  only  a fimple  found,  though  reprefented  by  two 
of  our  letters.  With  refpedf  to  the  Chinefe  the  point  is  of 
confequence,  becaufe  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  that 
they  came  from  the  dock  of  the  Egyptians,  before  there 
had  been  any  conliderable  addition  to  their  vocabulary  by 
combinations  of  founds,  and  before  the  tranfition  had  been 
made  from  hieroglyphical  to  alphabetical  writing.  It  is 
true  many  of  the  Chinefe  words  end  in  confonants,  which 
feems  to  render  improbable  the  pofition  advanced  ; but  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  fuch  cafes  the  words  (hould  be 
confidered  as  of  twro  fyllables  ; for  it  is  impofiible,  in  con- 
tinued fpeaking,  to  utter  a complete  confonant  found  at  the 
end  of  a word,  without  emitting  a vowel  found.  7.  That 
the  Hebrew  (which  is  to  be  confidered  as  a reprefentative 
of  all  the  cognate  eaftern  languages)  never  founded  a cor- 
fonant  without  a vowel,  may  be  inferred  from  this  circum- 
ftance,  that  thofe  who  invented  the  denotements  of  vowel 
founds,  while  at  lead  the  leading  features  of  the  pronun- 
ciation remained,  thought  it  necefiary  to  add  or  fuppofe 
underftood  a vowel  found  after  every  confonant. 

Having  gone  over  the  principal  topics  relative  to 
oral  language,  we  proceed  to  written  language.  Writing 
has  been  juftly  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  noble  and 
beneficial  inventions  which  human  ingenuity  can  boaft.  We 
(hall  not  expatiate  upon  its  advantages  in  embodying  and  per- 
petuating our  thoughts,  but  (hall  proceed  to  give  a hiftory 
lefs  enveloped  in  obfcurity  in  moft  of  its  ftages  than  that 
of  oral  language.  Difficulties  indeed  attend  it,  as  muft  occiit*- 
in  every  invelligation  into  antiquity  ; but  we  have  here  data 
4 on 
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«n  which  to  found  our  conclufions,  which  the  fleeting  nature 
of  oral  language  would  not  permit. 

Vifible  language  firft  ufed  marks  as  the  figns  of  things  } 
and  we  can  trace  it  through  its  various  ftages  from  the  Am- 
ple picture  to  the  arbitrary  mark.  The  rudeft  fpecies  of 
viflble  communication  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  that 
of  the  Peruvians ; it  was  by  means  of  knotted  cords  of 
various  colours.  We  have  reafon  to  believe,  however,  that 
this  was  not  the  only  fpecies  of  viflble  communication  among 
them ; and  it  was  evidently  very  defective.  The  Quipos, 
as  they  are  called,  have  been  celebrated  by  authors  fond  of 
the  marvellous,  as  if  they  had  poffeffed  regular  annals  of 
the  empire  ; but  it  feems  reafonable  to  hefltate  here.  They 
might  have  fome  figniflcancy  by  agreement,  but  without  oral 
interpretation  they  could  denote  little  more  than  that  fome- 
thing  was  to  be  remembered,  in  the  fame  manner  as  perfons 
of  weak  memories  fometimes  adopt  the  contrivance  of  tying 
a piece  of  firing  round  their  finger  to  remind  them  that 
recolleCtion  is  neceffary.  According  to  the  opinion  of  the 
befl  informed  judges,  they  feem  to  have  been  a device  for 
rendering  calculation  more  expeditious  and  accurate.  By 
various  colours,  different  objects  were  denoted,  and  by  each 
knot  a diftinCt  number : fo  that  they  might  ferve  as  a kind 
of  rcgifler  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each  province, 
or  of  the  quota  they  furnifhed  to  the  general  treafnry  of  the 
nation.  As  they  had  piCture-writing,  though  to  no  great 
extent,  and  numbers  mull  be  denoted  by  arbitrary  figns  to 
render  calculation  at  all  extenfive,  this  account  is  by  far 
more  probable  than  that  of  thofe  who  fuppofe  them  de- 
ligned  for  hiftorical  pnrpofes.  In  this  view  they  could 
anfwer  no  farther  purpofe  than  the  twelve  ftoncs  which 
Jofhua  fet  up  after  the  paffage  of  the  Ifraelites  over  the 
Jordan. 

The  Mexican  piCture-writing  was  the  firft  Hep  in  the 
progrefs  towards  alphabetical  writing.  The  effential  dif- 
ference which  it  will  be  defirable  to  keep  in  mind  between 
the  latter  and  all  the  intermediate  fleps,  is,  that  in  alpha- 
betical writing  we  life  figns  for  founds  only  ; except  with 
the  deaf,  they  are  in  the  firft  infiance  fignilicant  of  things  or 
ideas  only  by  an  intermediate  flep  : piCture-writing,  in  all 
its  various  ftages,  prefents  figns  for  things  or  ideas  direCtly, 
and  only  for  founds  as  being  the  denotement  of  them. 

The  fimpleft  fpecies  of  pidture-writing  was  that  in  which 
a mere  delineation  of  the  thing  to  be  denoted  was  employed  ; 
thus,  to  exprefs  man  or  dog,  &c.  a drawing  of  the  animal 
would  be  given.  This  we  learn  from  fir  William  Johnfon  is 
the  procedure  of  the  North  American  Indians  : when  they 
go  to  war  they  paint  fome  trees  with  the  figures  of  warriors, 
often  the  exact  number  of  the  party,  and  if  they  go  by 
water  they  delineate  a canoe.  When  they  gain  a victory, 
they  mark  the  handle  of  their  tomahawks  with  human  figures, 
to  iignify  prifoners ; and  draw  the  bodies  without  heads  to 
exprefs  the  fealps  they  have  taken.  To  thefe  Ample  annals 
the  warrior  trufts  for  renown  ; and  pleafes  himfelf  with  the 
belief,  that  by  their  means  he  (hall  receive  praife  from  the 
warriors  of  other  times.  Thus,  too,  the  Mexicans,  when 
the  Spanifh  invaders  firll  arrived  on  their  coafts,  fent  large 
paintings  on  cloth  as  expreffes  to  their  emperor  Montezuma. 
But  the  Mexicans  had  made  much  greater  advances  than 
their  favage  countrymen  ; except  in  fome  few  infiances  they 
did  not  indeed  go  further  than  Ample  delineation,  but  by  a 
proper  difpofition  of  their  figures  they  could  exhibit  a more 
complex  feries  of  events  in  hiftorical  order.  They  could 
deferibe,  for  inftance,  the  occurrences  of  a king's  reign  from 
Ins  accefiion  to  his  death  ; the  progrefs  of  an  infant’s  edu- 
cation from  its  birth  to  the  years  of  maturity  ; the  different 
recompences  and  marks  of  diftinilion  conferred  upon  war- 


riors, in  proportion  to  the  exploits  they  had  performed. 
Some  very  curious  fpeciinens  of  this  pidture-writing  are 
preferved  ; the  mod  valuable  one  has  been  publilhed,  and 
may  be  found  in  Purclias’s  Pilgrim.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  firft  contains  a luftory  of  the  Mexican  empire 
under  its  ten  monarchs  ; the  fecond  is  a tribute  roll,  repre- 
fenting  what  eacli  conquered  town  paid  into  the  royal  trea- 
fury  ; the  third  is  a code  of  their  inftitutions,  domeftic, 
political,  and  literary. 

The  defeCts  of  this  mode  of  painting  muft  have  been  early 
felt.  It  was,  where  applicable,  a tedious  operation  ; and 
no  objetts  but  thofe  of  fenfe  could  be  denoted  by  it.  The 
human  intelledt,  ftimulated  by  the  necefiity  of  improvement, 
would  probably  have  gone  through  the  fame  courfc  in  the 
new  world  as  it  had  done  in  the"" old,  and  have  proceeded 
from  the  pidture  to  the  fimple  hieroglyphic,  then  to  allego- 
rical fymbols,  and  laftly,  to  arbitrary  charadters ; but  a ltop 
was  early  put  to  the  progrefs  of  their  improvement  by  the 
deftrudtion  of  their  molt  cultivated  empires.  In  the  fimple 
hieroglyphic,  a principal  oart  or  circumltance  of  the  fubjedl 
is  made  ta  (land  for  the  wfiole  ; and  to  this  the  Mexicans  had 
made  approach.  In  the  hiftorical  painting  before  mentioned, 
the  conquered  towns  are  uniformly  denoted  by  the  rude 
delineation  of  a houfe,  to  which  is  added  fome  diftinguifhing 
emblem.  The  kings  themfelves,  or  the  leaders  of  their 
armies,  are  in  like  manner  denoted  by  heads  of  men  with 
fome  emblematic  mark  conjoined.  Thefe  emblematic  marks 
were  denotements,  not  of  their  qualities,  but  of  their  names, 
as  we  learn  from  Clavigero,  who  farther  informs  us,  that 
the  names  of  places  were  formerly  fignificant  compounds. 
They  advanced  ftill  further,  and  made  ufe  of  the  mere  figura- 
tive hieroglyphic.  When  they  wiflied  to  exprefs  a monarch 
who  had  enlarged  his  dominion  by  force  of  arms,  they  placed 
the  reprefentation  of  a target,  ornamented  with  darts  be-  > 
tween  the  figure  of  the  king  and  that  of  the  towns  which 
he  had  fubdued.  To  denote  numbers,  arbitrary  figns  were 
ufed.  It  will  be  feen  from  this  account,  that  the  Mexican* 
had  aCtually  in  fome  Alliances  paffed  through  all  the  inter- 
mediate ftages  of  writing,  though  the  fllort  duration  of  their 
empire  prevented  them  from  extending  thofe  rudiments  to  a 
regular  fyftem.  Indeed  Clavigero  juftly  complains,  that 
injuftice  is  done  his  countrymen.  They  evidently  made  con- 
fiderablc  ufe  of  the  fimple  hieroglyphic  ; their  marks  for 
months  and  other  portions  of  time,  for  the  air,  the  earth. 
See.  were  fymbolical,  and  their  cyphers  were  arbitrary  ; yet. 
they  are  generally  fuppofed  to  have  made  no  advances  be- 
yond mere  piCture-writing.  Their  manner  of  denoting 
numerals  was  as  follows.  They  painted  as  many  points  as 
there  are  units  to  twenty  ; this  number  had  its  proper  cha- 
racter ; then  they  doubled  it,  See.  for  20  times,  that  is,  to 
400,  which  had  a new  character  ; this  they  doubled,  See.  in 
like  manner,  that  is,  to  8000,  which  again  had  a new  cha- 
racter, and  which  they  doubled,  &c.  as  before.  So  that 
with  thefe  three  characters,  and  the  points,  they  expreffed 
numbers  as  far  at  leaft  as  20  times  8000,  i.  e.  160,000.  At 
leait,  however,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  annals  of 
a nation,  conveyed  in  the  manner  we  have  deferibed,  muft  be 
very  fcanty  and  imperfeCt.  And  accordingly  Clavigero 
admits,  that  their  paintings  ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  a 
regular  full  luftory,  but  only  as  monuments  and  aids  of  tra- 
dition. The  parents  and  mailers  took  the  greateft  pains  to 
inftruCt  the  riling  generation  in  the  hiftory  of  the  nation. 
They  made  them  learn  fpeeches  and  difeourfes  which  they 
could  not  exprefs  by  the  pencil;  they  put  the  events  of  their 
anceftors  into  verfe,  and  taught  them  to  fing  them.  This 
tradition  difpelled  the  doubt  and  ambiguity  which  painting 
alone  would  have  occafioned  ; and  by  the  afiilta  .ee  of  thefe 
Mm2  monuments 
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•monuments  perpetuated  the  memory  of  their  heroes,  their 
mythology,  their  laws,  and  their  cuftoms.  See  Robertfon’s 
America,  vol.  iii.  p.  173 — 1S0,  and  Clavigero,  vol.  i. 
p.  409—11. 

This  fimple  pi&ure-writing  would  foon  be  contracted  by 
necefiity  ; parts  of  the  objeCt,  or  the  principal  circumftances 
of  the  action,  would  be  delineated  to  denote  the  whole  of 
the  objeCl  or  aCtion  which  it  was  intended  to  reprefent. 
This  world  correfpond  to  what  we  fhould  call  in  writing  a 
plain  ftyle;  bur  it  if  ob..ous,  that  language,  whether  written 
or  fpoken,  if  confined  to  words  denoting  objects  of  fenfe 
merely,  would  be  very  meagre  and  imperfeCt.  To  enlarge 
the  powers  of  vifible  communication,  the  real  or  fuppofed 
inftrument  of  a thing  was  placed  forthethu  - itfelf.  And 
« Rill  more  refined  fpecies  ot  hieroglyphic  is,  where  qualities, 
& c.  were  reprefented  by  objects  which  had  fome  real  or  fup- 
pofed analogy  to  them  ; thiscorrefponds  to  a figurative  ftyle. 
We  here  freak  of  hiereg'yphics  as  intended  for  the  purpofe 
of  communicating,  not  concealing  knowledge.  It  wras  long 
fuppofed  that  the  latter  was  their  firft  and  only  purpofe  ; 
butbifhop  Warburton  has  fatisfaftorily  proved  that  this  ufe 
was  not  made  of  them  after  the  other  was  rendered  unnecef- 
farybythe  invention  of  alphabetical  writing.  Itisforthe 
purpofe  of  communication  that  we  wifh  to  confider  them. 
Warburton  feems  to  confider  thefe  three  kinds  of  hierogly- 
phics as  in  reality  three  dillindt  fpecies  of  communication  ; 
but  as  De  Guignes  juftly  obferves,  this  difference  regards  the 
ftyle  alone.  And  though  probably  the  molt  fimple  hiero- 
glyphics were  tliofe  firft  ufed,  yet  as  language  muft  have 
rr.'ade  fomeprogrefs  by  the  ufe  ofpermament  vifible  commu- 
nication, it  was  found  neceffarv,  and  confequently  muft  have 
given  metaphorical  meanings  to  the  names  of  many  fenlible 
objeCts,  it  is  not  to  be  luppofed  that  the  hieroglyphics  would 
be  confined  thus  even  in  their  very  earlieft  Itages.  We  muft 
remember,  too,  that  even  the  rudelt  kind  is  an  improvement 
upon  the  piCture-writing  ; fo  that  we  are  not  to  confider 
them  as  the  firft  attempts  of  men  to  embody  their  thoughts.. 

The  molt  fimple  fpecies  of  hieroglyphics  was  when 
the  delineation  of  part  of  the  objett  or  adion  reprefented  the 
whole  ; thus  the  ancient  Egyptians  painted  a man’s  two  feet 
in  water  to  reprefent  a fuller  : fmoke  afcending,  to  denote 
fire;  two  hands,  one  of  which  held  a buckler,  the  other  a 
bow,  to  denote  a battle,  &c.  Now  if  we  dired  our  atten- 
tion to  oral  language,  we  fhall  perceive  that  it  ftill  re- 
tains many  of  thefe  contractions,  particularly  in  poetry. 
The  fail,  for  in  fiance,  to  denote  the  whole  (hip  ; the  hand,  to 
denote  the  whole  man,  &c.;  where,  however,  it  mull  be  re- 
marked, that  thefe  contractions  are  for  the  purpofe  of  de- 
noting the  part  of  the  objeCt,  &c.  which  is  moft  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  the  given  circum fiances,  and  therefore  come  un- 
der the  fecond  kind  of  hieroglyphics,  where  the  real  or  fup- 
pofed inftrument  is  ufed  to  denote  the  performer  or  the  thing 
performed.  And  indeed  fo  long  as  oral  language  denotes 
fenfible  objeCts,  there  is  no  advantage  with  refpeCt  to  brevity 
in  placing  the  name  of  a part  to  denote  the  whole,  fince, 
except  in  peculiar  cafes,  the  name  of  the  whole  may  be  pro- 
nounced with  as  great  facility  as  of  the  part.  Examples  of' 
this  fecond  clafs  of  hieroglyphics,  are  the  eye  and  the  fceptre 
to  denote  a king  ; a fword  to  denote  a bloody  tyrant ; , the 
mouth  for  fpecch  and  voice  ; an  eye  placed  in  an  eminent 
pofition,  to  denote  the  prefence  of  God  ; and  the  fun  and 
moon  in  like  manner  were  ufed  to  denote  the  fucceffion  of 
time.  Inftances  of  fimilar  metaphors  in  common  language 
are  very  numerous  ; to  take  the  laft  two  inftances,  we  fay 
the  eye  of  God  is  upon  us,  meaning  that  the  omnifcience  of 
the  Supreme  Being  extends  to  us  ; and  though  perhaps  it 
.would  be  too  bold  even  for  our  poetry  to  ufe  the  expreflion 


of  fun  for  the  time  of  his  apparent  revolution  ; yet  we  might 
employ  moon  to  denote  the  time  of  a lunation.  The  laft 
kind  we  mentioned,  was  that  which  employed,  to  reprefent 
one  thing,  another  which  had  fome  refemblance  or  analogy 
to  it.  Hence  was  the  laft  procefs  in  the  invention  of  oral  as 
well  as  pictured  language,  and  it  is  perfectly  fimilar  to  what 
at  prefent  we  confider  as  an  ornament,  figurative  language. 
For  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  what  we  confider  as  a beauty, 
was  originally  the  invention  of  neceffity.  For  inftance, 
among  the  Egyptians  the  dog’s  head,  (as  among  the  Chineie 
the  dog’s  voice,)  was  the  fymbol  for  furrow;  fcience  was 
denoted  by  dew  falling  from  heaven.  This  very  metaphor 
is  expreffed  in  the  form  of  a funile,  in  Deut.  xxxii.  2.  “ My 
doCtrine  fhall  drop  as  the  rain,  my  fpecch  ihall  diftil  as  the 
dew,  as  the  fmall  rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  as  the  (bowers 
on  the  grafs.”  Thefe  fymbolical  hieroglyphics  would  be 
very  frequently  derived  from  very  fanciful  analogies,  founded 
frequently  on  the  popular  prejudices  of  the  times.  As  an 
inftance,  may  be  mentioned  the  figure  of  an  hyasna,  which  was 
ufed  to  denote  a man  who  fupported  his  misfortunes  with 
courage,  and  rofe  fuperior  to  them.  This  took  its  rife  ;n 
the  opinion  that  the  fkin  of  the  hysena  rendered  the  wearer 
fearlefs  and  invincible.  The  laft  we  fhall  mention,  is  the 
famous  infeription  at  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Sais,  where 
we  find  the  figures  of  an  infant,  an  old  man,  a hawk,  a fifli, 
and  a river  horfe.  The  hawk  and  filh  were  one  charaCler  ; 
this  kind  deftroys  fifh,  and  is  therefore  the  fymbol  for  hatred; . 
The  river  horfe  was  the  fymbol  for  impudence,  and  the 
infant  and  the  old  man  were  intended  to  denote  all  men. 
The  hieroglyphic  therefore  means  “ young  and  old  hate  im- 
pudence ;”  or,  more  literally,  “ old  man,  infant,  hatred,  im- 
pudence.” It  has  been  more  diffufely  rendered ; “ all  ye  who 
enter  into  the  world,  and  who  go  out  of  it,  know  that  the 
gods  hate  impudence.”  We  may  remark,  as  we  proceed, 
that  this  tends  to  confirm  the  hypotheiis,  .that  originally  ail 
words,  even  verb's,  were  nouns.  This  hieroglyphic  was  a 
plain  admonition,  defigned  for  the  inllruClion  of  the  people; 
for  it  was  engraved  on  the  veftibule  of  a public  temple  ; and 
is  therefore  juftly  confidered  by  Warburton,  as  one  proof 
that  the  original  hieroglyphics  were  for  the  purpofe  of  com- 
munication, not  of  concealment.  If  the  Scytlmn  king  had 
been  able  to  delineate  objeCts,  he  would  perhaps  have  fent  a 
painting  to  Darius  inftead  of  the  real  objcCts.  The  picture 
of  a rnoufc,  a frog,  a bird,  a dart,  and  a plough  would  have 
anfweredthe  fame  purpofe  as  the  things  themfelves,  and  have 
been  lefs  inconvenient.  They  would  then  have  been  real 
hieroglyphics. 

The  firft  objeCt  of  thofe  who  invented  hieroglyphics,  waa 
to  preferve  the  memory  of  events,  and  to  make  known  laws 
and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  citizen  and  the  man. 
Such  fymbols  therefore  would  firft  be  employed  as  were  of 
obvious  interpretations.  Figures  founded  on  their  language 
(which,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  muft  have  made  con- 
iiderable  advances  towards  improvement,)  would  be  readily 
underftood,  even  if  the  analogies  which  gave  birth  to  the 
words  were  forgotteH.  By  degrees  they  were  employed  for 
the  more  refined  pnrpofes  of  philofophy  ; and  analogies  and  • 
refemblances  were  the  foundation  of  hieroglyphics,  which 
would  be  intelligible  only  to  thofe  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  fciences  from  which  thofe  analogies  were  deduced. 
This  progrefs,  as  we  fhall  afterwards  fee,  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  die  Cliinefe  language,  which  in-  all  its  ftages  is  an 
object  worthy  of  our  curiofity.  Still,  however,  there  was  . 
nothing  done  for  concealrtient.  The  purpofe  of  communica- 
tion was  ftill  kept  in  view;  and  knowledge  of  the  theories  of 
the  times  alone  was  fufficient  for  their  interpretation.  But 
by  degrees  fuperftition  appropriated  them  for  the  purpofe  of 
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concealment,  and  thofe  whofe  dominion  over  the  vulgar  con- 
fided in  the  poffeflion  of  myfteries,  after  the  invention  of 
alphabetical  writing,  which  would  otherwife  have  annihilated 
the  ufe  of  hieroglyphics.  Hill  employed  them  to  keep  the 
fecrets  of  the  prieflhood  from  the  eyes  of  the  profane  vulgar. 
Their  fymbols,  which  for  the  purpofes  of  communication 
fhould  hare  had  an  obvious  analogy,  were  introduced  from 
far-fetched  refemblances.  A cat  was  ufed  to  denote  the 
moon,  becaufe  they  perceived  a difference  in  the  fize  of  its 
pupil  at  the  full  moon,  and  in  different  periods  of  its  appa- 
rent magnitude.  Egypt  (which  iri  the  common  hierogly- 
phic was  denoted  by  a crocodile,)  was  in  the  facred  hiero- 
glyphic denoted  by  a burning  cenfer  with  a heart  upon  it. 
In  the  natural  progrefs  of  hieroglyphics,  qualities  would  be 
denoted  by  the  objects  which  would  be  coniidered  as  pof- 
feffing  them  in  a great  degree;  as  we  have  feen  in  theinfcrip- 
tion  at  Sais.  But  to  make  the  hieroglyphic  a real  myltery, 
one  animal  or  fenlible  object  was  made  to  denote  a variety  of 
contrary  qualities  ; thus  the  hawk  denoted  fublimity,  humi- 
lity, victory,  excellence,  See.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fame  idea  was  denoted  by  various  hieroglyphics.  It  was 
this  ufe,  which  was  probably  polterior  to  the  invention  of 
alphabetical  writing,  that  has  attached  to  the  hieroglyphical 
fyltem  the  charafter  of  myltery. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  exaft  manner  of  delineation  would 
be  tedious,  as  well  as  voluminous.  The  more  ufe  was  made 
of  vilible  communication,  the  more  we  may  expeft  to  find 
the  written  characters  depart  from  the  fimple  piftufe,  and 
become  arbitrary  marks.  Not,  indeed,  arbitrary  in  their 
original  invention,  but  perfectly  arbitrary  tothofe  who  after- 
wards ufed  them.  We  fee,  from  the  remains  of  the  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics  in  their  early  itages,  that  they  paid  con- 
fiderable  attention  to  the  delineation  of  their  figures : they 
filled  up  the  outline  of  their  pictures  ; in  procefs  of  time  they 
ufed  only  the  outline  ; and  thefe,  again,  they  changed,  as  the 
convenience  of  the  writer  dictated,  till  at  lalt  it  lolt  every 
refcmblance  to  the  objeCt  which  it  originally  reprefented. 
The  changes  that  our  written  characters  have  undergone, 
and  are  continually  undergoing,  might  be  adduced  as  an 
exemplification  of  this  procedure,  from  delineation  to  the 
curfive  hieroglyphic.  The  mark  for  and,  for  example,  was 
originally  iignificant  ; it  did  not,  indeed,  reprefent  an  objeCt, 
but  it  was  a correCt  picture  of  a word.  Some  of  the  forms 
yet  fhevv  its  derivation  ; 1st  is  obvioufly  et ; but  continual 
changes  hare  been  made  upon  it,  till  the  iff  of  the  writer  no 
longer  bears  marks  of  its  origin.  We  ceafe  now  to  con- 
fider  the  letters  of  which  it  is  compofed  ; it  is  the  reprefen- 
tative  of  an  idea,  and,  confequently,  of  the  word  denoting  it 
in  the  refpeCtive  nations  that  ufe  it.  We  ufe  it  for  and 
without  conlidering  at  all  the  meaning  it  originally  had. 
The  ufe  of  the  curfive  hieroglyphics  would,  in  like  manner, 
take  off  the  attention  from  the  fymbol,  and  fix  it  upon  the 
thing  fignified  ; a progrefs  which  we  equally  obferve  in  oral 
language,  where  the  words  employed  to  denote  mental  affec- 
tions were  originally  denotements  of  fenfible  objefts  ; then 
of  mental  affeftions  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  them ; and, 
iallly,  in  many  inltances,  of  thofe  mental  objefts,  without 
any  reference  to  the  original  meaning. 

We  have  now  advanced  to  the  verge  of  alphabetical 
writing.  So  far  has  generally  been  regarded  as  fimple, 
and  as  the  aftual  procedure ; but  it  is  imagined  that  ilill 
there  is  a great  gulf,  whofe  depth  is  unfathomable.  Many 
of  the  preceding  obfervations  have  been  made  with  a view 
to  this  difeuflion  ; and  by  their  means  it  does  not  appear 
difficult  to  afeertnin  the  exaft  procedure.  Perhaps  we  fhall 
not  be  able  to  trace  all  the  minute  fteps  of  the  mind’s  march ; 
but  the  general  trad  we  fhall  find  no  difficulty  in  purfuing. 


Truth,  Horne  Tooke  obferves,  has  generally  been  fuppofed 
to  be  at  the  bottom  of  a well  ; he  thinks  it  lies  much  nearer 
the  furface.  More  has  been  fuppofed  neceffary  than  could 
have  been  done,  at  leaft  than  is  probable,  at  the  periods  of 
which  we  fpeak  ; and  this  has  deterred  thofe  who  faw  the 
neceffity  of  fimplicity  from  attempting  any  thing.  We  fhall 
fee  that  much  was  not  neceffary  ; certainly  not  fo  much  as 
to  render  requifite  the  exertions  of  genius,  aided  by  the  light 
of  philofophical  refearch.  Signs,  we  have  feen,  become  at  lalt 
arbitrary  marks  for  ideas  or  words.  From  ibis  Itao-e  we 
may  confider  written  language  as  taking  two  different 
ceurfes ; in  one  the  fign  became  merely  the  fign  of  the 
found,  and  its  combinations  the  ligns  of  thole  of  found  ; in 
the  other  the  fign  was  confidered  as  the  fign  of  the  idea,  and 
its  combinations  did  not  correfpond  with  any  combinations 
in  oral  language,  but  were  reprefentative  of  combinations  of 
ideas.  The  former  we  may  exped  to  occur  where  oral 
language  was  copious,  the  latter  where  it  was  fcanty ; the 
former  where  learning  was  confiderably  diffufed,  the  latter 
where  it  was  confined  to  a fmall  proportion  of  the  perfons 
ufing  the  language.  Where  the  vilible  figns  became  merely 
figns  for  founds,  alphabetical  writing,  as  we  fhall  hereafter 
fee,  ealily  followed  ; where  they  were  arbitrary  figns  for 
ideas,  every  new  combination  not  attended  by  a correfpondent 
combination  in  oral  language,  placed  the  introdudion  of 
alphabetical  writing  at  a greater  diflance  than  ever.  This 
latter  we  fhall  find  to  be  the  cafe  with  the  Chinefe  language, 
to  which,  as  far  as  refpeds  the  objefts  of  the  prefeiit  dif- 
cuffion,  we  wifh  now  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers ; as 
prefenting  fome  moil  important  features  in  the  hiitory  of 
language. 

We  have  feen  that  written  language  originally  confifled 
of  pidures  of  the  things  to  be  denoted  ; then  of  abbreviated  . 
forms  of  the  fame ; that  thefe  pidures  and  abbreviations 
were  employed  to  denote,  not  only  the  objefts  they  repre- 
fented, but  others  which  had  fome  real  or  fuppofed  refem- 
blance to  them  ; and  finally,  that  through  gradual  changes 
and  abbreviations  of  the  written  charader,  it  became  at  lalt, 
inflead  of  a pidure,  a mere  arbitrary  charader.  Through 
all  thefe  ftages  has  the  written  language  of  China  paffed  ; 
from  caufes,  fome  of  which  we  can  trace,  they  here  flopped. 
Other  nations  proceeded  further,  and  ufed  thefe  marks  as 
the  figns  of  founds  and  of  ideas  through  their  intervention  ; 
the  Chinefe  employ  them  as  the  figns  of  ideas,  without  the 
intervention  of  founds,  and  their  combinations  and  changes 
have  no  correfponding  combinations  and  changes  in  their 
fpoken  language. 

Before  the  time  of  Fohi,  the  firfl  Chinefe  emperor, 
the  Chinefe  ufed  knotted  cords,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the 
Peruvians.  Fohi,  in  the  place  of  thefe  knots,  employed 
two  horizontal  lines,  the  one  whole,  the  other  divided, 
and  by  their  various  combinations  in  threes,  formed  the 
text  of  the  mod  ancient  work  among  the  Chinefe,  known 
under  the  name  of  Ye  King,  or  the  book  of  production. 
The  Chinefe  regard  this  work  as  a precious  monument  of 
the  molt  ancient  philofophy  ; but,  notwithflanding  the  nu- 
merous commentaries  which  have  been  publifhed  upon  it, 
fome  fo  early  as  i ioo  years  before  Chrift,  it  is  flill  unintel- 
ligible. They  are,  however,  fuppofed  to  contain,  in  a few. 
lines,  the  moll  fublime  truths,  and  are  flill  employed  for  the 
purpofes  of  divination.  Subfequent  to  the  trigram3  of 
Fohi,  Xin-nang,  the  next  in  fuccefiion,  is  faid  to  have  invented 
fixty-four  hexagrams,  which  are  fuppofed. to  exprefs  the. 
whole  circle  of  human  knowledge,  and,  together  with  the 
trigrams,  are  to  be  confidered  as  the  mofl  ancient  written 
characters  of  the  Chinefe.  It  is  fuppofed  that  thefe  cha-. 
rafters  were  taken  from  the  knotted  cords ; and  it  appears 
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to  us  highly  probable  that  they  exprefled  no  more.  It  does 
not  appear  at  all  likely  that  thefe  marks  fhould  be  intended 
to  denote  the  myfteries  of  pliilofopl.y,  whether  we  confider 
the  time  of  their  invention,  which  is  carried  back  to  the 
age  of  Noah,  or  their  inadequacy  to  exprefs  any  thing  but 
numbers.  It  is  allowed  that  the  earliclt  writing  of  the 
Chinefe  was  the  refult  of  the  rotation  of  numbers  by  the 
knotted  cords.  In  faft,  the  prefent  numerals  of  the  Chinefe 
appear  to  have  an  equal  right  to  be  confideredas  the  myfteri- 
ous  denotements  of  myfteries.  The  prefent  Chinefe  characters 
are  not  to  be  deduced  from  thefe  combinations  of  lines,  but 
from  pictures  and  fymbols.  Their  prefent  form  does  not 
prefent  any  objeftion  to  this  fuppofition.  Many  of  them, 
indeed  molt  of  them,  bear  little  or  no  refcmblance  to  their 
original  form  ; but  the  progrefs  can  be  traced  in  very  many 
cafes,  and  hence  it  is  a fair  inference  that  they  were  deduced 
from  pictures  and  fymbols,  even  where  the  connecting  fteps 
are  lott.  Several  examples  of  this  are  given  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  TtanfaCtions  for  T769,  vol.  lix. 

Before  we  proceed  further  in  the  confideration  of  the 
written  character  of  the  Chinefe,  we  fliall  find  it  expedient 
briefly  to  confider  the  Angular  ftruCture  of  their  oral  lan- 
guage. This,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  is  entirely  mono- 
fyllabic  ; and  every  word  may  be  exprefled  by  an  European 
confonant  and  a vowel,  and  about  one-third  of  the  words 
end  with  n,  or  the  nafal  found  of  n.  We  muft  not  expeCt 
to  find  a monofyllabic  language  very  copious  in  founds ; and 
we  fliall  expeCt  a (till  fmaller  variety  of  words  when  we 
find  that  their  confonant  founds  are  lefs  numerous  than  our’s, 
as  they  are  deflitute  of  the  b,  d,  r,  and  x ; in  faCt,  the 
number  of  their  words  is  not  more  than  330.  This  number 
is  fo  fmall,  that  we  fliould  fuppofe  it  inadequate  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  life,  much  more  fo  to  thofe  of  fcience.  The  capa- 
bilities of  their  oral  language  are,  however,  very  much  in- 
creafed  by  the  variation  their  words  undergo  by  means  of 
tones,  or  other  inflections  of  the  voice.  For  inftance,  the 
word  Fu,  differently  pronounced,  denotes  a hufband,  to  help, 
a town,  a father,  and  to  conceal.  There  are  other  modifica- 
tions of  found  which  the  fame  word  undergoes,  which  en- 
ables them  to  extend  its  meaning  without  confufion,  and 
this  to  things  very  oppofite,  or  at  leafl  very  different  in 
their  nature.  Thefe  nice  diftinftions  certainly  require  a 
very  diferiminating  eye  to  perceive  them,  and  very  flexible 
organs  to  exprefs  them  ; but  we  know  the  power  of  habit. 
We  have  in  our  own  language  inltances  of  words  approach- 
ing fo  nearly  in  found,  that  many  never  pronounce  them 
correftly,  yet  feldom  leave  any  room  for  ambiguity  ; for 
inftance,  heir,  air,  heir,  are,  hare,  are  all  different  founds, 
but  their  fimilarity  is  fo  great,  that  many  confound  them  in 
pronunciation.  Staunton  obferves,  that  fynonymaus  words 
are  very  much  ufed  in  converfation  ; and  this  muft  materially 
leffen  the  ambiguity.  This,  however,  muft  be  only  for  the 
fake  of  thofe  who  have  any  difficulty  ; for  it  feerr.s  to  be 
the  genius  of  the  Chinefe  language  to  exprefs  the  ideas  of 
the  lpeaker  in  as  few  words  as  poffible.  “ The  Chinefe,” 
fays  a writer  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  vol.  lix. 
p.  495-  “ fpeak  as  faft  as  we  do,  fay  more  things  in  fewer 
words,  and  underftand  each  other.”  The  laft  refort  to 
•diminifh  the  occalional  difficulty  in  conveying  their  ideas  by 
oral  language  is  to  trace  the  written  fign  in  the  air,  or  in  a 
.more  permanent  manner. 

A language  in  which  we  find  not  more  than  1300  diftinft 
founds  cannot  be  confidered  as  copious.  It  is  probably 
fufficient  for  all  the  purpofes  of  life,  but  for  the  purpofes 
of  fcience  very  inadequate.  Mod  rations  have  improved 
their  oral  language ; the  Chinefe  have  direfted  all  their  at- 
tention to  the  improvement  of  their  written  language. 


They  have  refrained  from  combinations  of  words  to  expref* 
combinations  of  ideas  ; and  what  appears  ftill  more  fingular, 
the  combinations  which  have  been  formed  in  their  vifible, 
have  not  been  carried  into  their  oral  language.  In  faft,  the 
Chinefe  writing  may  be  confidered  as  totally  diftinft  from 
their  oral  language.  One  might  have  fuppofed,  as  Freret 
fays,  that  it  was  invented  for  thofe  who  do  not  poflefs  the 
capacity  of  fpeech.  The  written  not  having  been  founded 
on  the  fpoken  language,  the  improvements  and  changes  of 
each  are  independent  of  the  other.  Their  characters  were 
originally  figns  of  ideas ; and  as  it  is  much  more  eafy  to 
introduce  changes  in  the  language  of  fcience,  than  of  the 
vulgar,  the  philofophers  combined,  and  combined  their  com- 
binations of  charafters,  but  did  not,  perhaps  could  not,  carry 
their  combinations  into  oral  language.  Thus,  for  inftance, 
the  charafter  for  hotife  named  mien,  and  that  for  Jire  named 
bo,  when  combined  denote  calamity,  exprefled  in  oral  lan- 
guage not  by  mien-bo,  but  by  tfai.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
our  writing  is  a denotement  of  found,  every  combination  of 
written  words  will  have  a correfpondcnt  combination  of 
found  : and  no  combinations  will  be  formed  except  fuch  as 
can  be  fpoken.  We  may  compare  the  Chinefe  charafters  to 
the  arithmetical  cypher,  or  to  algebraic  or  aftronomical  cha- 
rafters, which  may  be  underftood  by  thofe  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  words  we  exprefs  to  denote  them.  Prefent 
an  arithmetical  calculation,  or  algebraic  demonftration,  to 
ten  mathematicians  of  ten  different  countries,  every  one  un- 
derftands  it  immediately.  In  the  fame  manner  the  Chinefe 
charafters  are  intelligible  not  only  in  all  the  provinces  of 
this  vaft  empire,  but  farther  in  Japan  and  Cochinchina, 
vvhofe  fpoken  languages  are  totally  different  from  that  of 
the  Chinefe.  If  thefe  nations  convcrfe  they  employ  an  inter- 
preter, but  the  cbftacles  to  communication  vanifh,  as  fooa 
as  they  trace  their  written  charafter.  There  appears,  how- 
ever, a confiderable  difference  between  the  common  ufe  of  the 
arithmetical  cypher,  and  the  ufe  the  Chinefe  philofophers 
make  of  their  charafters.  We  always  think  of  one,  two, 
& c.  if  we  ufe  1,  2,  See. ; at  leaf!  this  muff  be  the  cafe  with 
all  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  calculation  ; and  the  vifible 
fign  is  fo  llrongly  aflociated  with  the  audible,  that  we  appre- 
hend few  perfons  read  to  themfelves  without  the  intervention 
of  found,  real  or  conceived.  When  we  think  in  words 
(as  we  always  do  when  we  reafon,  and  frequently  when  we 
feel),  it  is  to  the  audible  and  not  to  the  vifible  fign  that  we 
attend  : and  we  apprehend  that  it  is  generally  the  cafe  where 
the  habit  of  folitary  Itudy  and  fecluiion  from  the  world  has 
not  been  formed.  Our  written  words  3re  more  or  lefs  exaft 
reprefentatives  of  the  found,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to 
•feparate  them  even  in  imagination  : but  the  Chinefe  cha- 
rafters have  no  conneftion  with  found,  except  by  their  com- 
mon connection  with  ideas.  And  as  they  have  no  vifible 
reprefentation  of  the  found,  its  intermediate  aflbeiation  can- 
not be  fufficiently  (trong  in  the  minds  of  their  literati  to  ren- 
der it  necefiary  in  the  train  of  reafoning  to  ufe  the  found  at 
all. 

All  the  Chinefe  charafters  are  compofed  of  214  clefs, 
keys,  or  tribunals  (as  the  Chinefe  themfelves  call  them). 
Thefe  reprefent  the  moll  fimple  ideas,  and  by  their  combi- 
nations are  produced,  expreffions  for  the  more  complex 
ideas.  In  faft,  thefe  keys  exprefs  fire,  water,  earth,  air , 
wood  (which  are  the  finer  elements  of  the  Chinefe),  the  fun, 
the  moon,  bird,  man,  different  kinds  of  animals,  mountains , 
val/ies,  Sec.  father,  mother,  fon,  life,  death,  the  body,  and 
diff  erent  parts  of  it,  and  fome  •ueffels  and  injiruments,  and  many 
other  things  fimilarly  fimple.  All  thefe  can  be  traced  to 
fimple  paintings  or  fymbols;  and  hence  the  whole  written 
language  may  be  jultly  confidered  as  deducible  from  the 
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more  fimple  writing  of  the  Mexicans  and  the  Egyptians,  wrapping,  and  that  of  feet;  this  is  not  an  obvious  proce- 
Indeed,  the  refem’oiance  between  the  ancient  Chinefe  cha-  dure,  and  the  Chinefe  do  not  retain  any  explanation  of  it ; 
ratter  and  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  is  fo  ftriking,  and  but  we  know  that  the.  favages  of  Louiliana,  when  about  to 
this  in  cafes  where  the  analogy  on  which  both  are  founded  undertake  a long  march,  wrap  up  their  feet  in  cloth  to  pre- 
is  not  an  obvious  one,  that  De  Guignes  confiders  them  as  vent  their  being  torn  ; and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
derived  from  the  fame  fource.  The  attual  number  of  the  combination  of  pao  mud  refer  to  a fimilar  cuftom. 
keys  at  prefent  is  214;  anciently  they  were  more  or  lefs  We  have  now  traced  the  various  procedures  which  have 
numerous,  but  this  has  been  owing  rather  to  the  different  been  adopted  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  attions  or 
opinions  of  the  philologers  of  the  time,  than  to  any  real  opinions.  We  have  feen  the  artlefs  contrivances  of  men  in 
change  in  their  number.  Thefe  keys  are  formed  at  prefent  early  ftages  of  cultivation  ; we  have  obferved  the  progreis 
from  fix  fimple  Itrokes,  a horizontal  line,  two  perpendicular  of  the  art  of  vifible  communication  from  the  rude  quipos 
lines,  the  one  pointed  at  the  bottom,  the  other  blunt,  a of  the  Peruvians  to  the  curfive  hieroglyphic  of  the  philo- 
point,  a line  curved  to  the  right,  and  another  to  the  left,  fophic  Egyptians.  We  have  found  that  when  the  vilib'e 
We  are  not,  however,  to  fuppofe,  that  the  inventors  of  the  marks  lott  their  original  correttnefs  of  delineation,  they 
Chinefe  charatters  fixed  upon  thefe  fix  elements,  and  com-  became  mere  arbitrary  charatters.  From  this  Itage  two 
poled  all  the  characters  from  them  methodically  : this  is  the  procedures  have  been  purfued  ; fome  nations  have  ceafed 
procedure  of  art.  But  as  writing  gradually  palfed  from  to  conlider  them  as  figns  lor  things,  and  have  retained  them 
painting,  it  loft  its  correttnefs  of  delineation,  and  then  the  as  figns  for  founds;  others  have  continued  to  ufe  them  as 
wbjett  was  to  facilitate,  as  much  as  pofiible,  the  labour  of  figns  for  things  without  any  immediate  connettion  with 
writing.  It  reduced  all  the  charatters  by  degrees;  the  found.  The  latter  have  combined,  and  combined  thefe  corn- 
more  compounded,  to  others  lefs  fo  ; and  thefe  again  to  binations  to  form  exprelhons  for  ideas  without  any  regard  to 
fimple  (Irokes,  fuch  as  have  been  mentioned.  Thefe  214  analogous  combinations  of  found  ; the  former  have  combined 
keys  are  each  employed  alone,  as  a charatter  ferving  to  ex-  them  to  exprefs  combinations  of  found,  and  of  ideas  only 
prefs  an  idea,  or  differently  combined  one  with  another  when  by  their  intervention.  In  the  one  the  written  language  is  a 
they  are  confidered  only  as  parts  of  a group.  The  feveral  pitture  of  the  fpoken,  in  the  other  it  is  a pitture  of  thought, 
parts  of  this  group,  or  combination,  form  a kind  of  phrafe  We  now  proceed  to  the  objett  we  have  all  along  had  in 
expreffive  of  the  idea  it  is  intended  to  communicate.  Thus,  view — the  invedigation  of  the  other  procedure,  where  vi- 

the  Chinefe  charatter  for  night,  is  compofed  of  three  cha-  fible  marks  became  figns  for  elementary  founds, 

ratters,  fi^nifying  darhnefs,  the  action  of  covering,  and  man,  In  tracing  the  origin  of  oral  language,  we  derive  fome 
which  rendered  literally,  fignifies  darhnefs  covering  man  ; a affi (lance  from  the  Mofaic  records  ; we  afeertain  the  degree 
phrafe  which  perfectly  expreffes  the  idea  of  night,  and  which  of  divine  inteference.  In  tracing  the  origin  of  alphabetical 
is  fimilar  to  the  language  of  poetry.  Both,  in  fatt,  iffue  writing  we  muft  expeft  no  fuch  aifidance  ; the  art  of  writing 
from  “ the  cradle  of  the  human  race.”  This  figurative  kind  is  no  where  referred  to  a divine  original,  and  while  revela-  • 
of  language  (the  offspring  of  neceflity)  is  what  we  admire  tion  is  thus  filent  it  becomes  us  to  be  iilent  too.  Upon  the 
fo  much  in  the  facred  writings  ; it  comes  home  to  our  feel-  principle  that  we  ought  not  to  fuppofe  miraculous  inter- 
ings  and  our  bofom  ; it  points  to  our  minds,  and  calls  up  pofition  merely  from  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  a phe- 
their  conception  forcibly  and  correttly.  Hence  it  isjultly  nomenon,  we  ffiould  argue  a priori,  that  no  miraculous 
deemed  a beauty,  and  whenever  the  language  of  feeling  is  interpofition  took  place  in  the  prefent  inftance.  This  would 
neceffary  to  excite  the  mind  to  attivity,  will  generally  be  net  weigh  in  the  lead  if  we  were  affured  by  the  feriptures 
found  a prevailing  trait.  of  the  reality  of  that  interpofition  ; but  it  weighs  very 

We  might  luppofe  that  all  the  Chinefe  charatters,  being  much  againd  all  prefumptive  arguments  for  it.  However, 
compofed  of  fimple  charatters,  might  be  eafily  underdood,  though  revelation  is  filent  on  this  head,  yet  there  are  fome 
when  the  meaning  of  the  keys  compofing  them  is  known  ; arguments  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  the  divine  origin  of 

as  is  the  cafe  in  the  two  examples  which  have  been  given,  alphabetical  writing,  which  it  will  be  defirable  to  conlider. 

If  it  were  attually  fo,  the  Chinefe  would  be  the  molt  eafy  After  dating  thefe  and  the  anfwers  wdiich  occur  to  obviate 

of  all  languages,  and  might  be  adopted  as  a general  or  or  leffen  the  difficulties  they  prefent,  we  fhall  point  out  what 

philofophical  language  ; but  the  analogies  and  metaphors  on  appears  the  mod  probable  account  of  the  traniition  of  hiero- 

which  the  compofition  is  founded,  are  often  forced  and  glyphics  to  letters. 

often  erroneous.  Their  principles  of  philofophy  furnifhed  id.  Alphabetical  writing  may  be  traced  to  one  fource. 
a wide  field  for  combination  ; but  frequently  thefe  are  ab-  Now  if  it  were  an  invention  of  man,  efpecially  if  it  be  a 
folutely  falfe  : their  ancient  cudoms  and  their  popular  fuper-  fimple  invention  (as  it  mud  be  (hewn  to  have  been,  in  order 
ditions  all  afforded  fcope  for  the  invention  of  new  charatters  ; to  give  any  plaufibility  to  the  hypothefis),  there  is  no  reafon 
and  to  underdand  the  compound  charatters  of  the  Chinefe,  why  it  fliould  not  have  been  an  independent  invention, 
without  the  aid  of  oral  initruttion,  we  mud  underdand  their  Two  anfwers  may  be  given  to  this  argument.  1.  If  we 
ancient  phylical  and  religious  dogmata,  and  join  to  this  an  examine  the  alphabets  or  Alia,  we  (hall  find  it  difficult  to 
acquaintance  with  tire  fleeting  cudoms  and  opinions  of  the  admit  that  they  may  be  traced  to  one  fource  ; there  is  fo 
times  in  which  they  were  formed.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  great  a degree  of  diffimilarity  among  them,  that  it  requires 
the  Chinefe  language  ; m order  to  trace  the  origin  of  words,  dronger  evidence  than  any  we  have  yet  feen  to  prove  it. 
the  fame  references  are  often  neceffary,  but  we  have  more  When,  however,  we  conlider  the  changes  that  we  know 
frequently  the  data  requifitc  to  enter  into  them.  For  in-  have  attually  taken  place  in  the  fame  charatter,  we  may 
dance,  Candidas  in  Latin  fignifies  white,  candidatus,  a candi-  admit  the  poffibility  of  the  original  identity,  and  perhaps 
date  (a  perfon  who  offers  himfelf  to  till  a lucrative  or  ho-  other  circumdances  may  induce  us  to  admit  its  probability  ; 
nourable  fituation),  a perfon  drejfed  in  white.  We  (hould  but  this  probability  cannot,  we  apprehend,  become  fo  great 
have  been  unable  to  follow  this  analogy  if  we  had  not  been  as  to  give  anyr  force  to  the  argument  in  quedion.  But  even 
informed  by  hiftory,  that  among  the  Romans  all  candidates  admitting  its  certainty,  we  obferve,  (2)  that  this  can  only 
for  places  wore  white  robes.  In  a fimilar  manner  the  Chi-  prove  the  high  antiquity  of  the  invention.  That  it  ori- 
nefe  chctratter,  pao,  to  run , is  compofed  of  two,  that  of  ginated.  before  mankind  were  much  feparated  from  each 
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other  ; and  that  the  ground-work  being  laid  by  thofc  who 
had  made  the  greateft  advances  in  cultivation,  was  built  upon 
by  thofe  people  who  afterwards  penetrated  to  a diftant  part 
of  the  continent. 

But  it  is  urged,  in  the  fecond  place,  that  we  have  not  only 
no  initance  of  independent  difeovery,  but  have  even  an  ex- 
ample of  a nation,  which  had  no  communication  with  the 
original  inventors,  remaining  in  total  ignorance  of  it,  and 
employing  a procedure  which  now  incapacitates  them  for 
the  reception  of  alphabetical  writing  : and  the  force  of  this 
objection  is  materially  increafed  by  the  circumltance,  that 
their  writing,  equally  with  the  alphabetical,  originated  in 
hieroglyphics,  and  actually  went  through  the  fame  dages, 
<uiz.  from  the  Ample  picture  to  the  arbitrary  mark. 

This  Angular  procedure  of  the  Chinefe,  which  certainly 
prefents  a difficulty  againit  the  theory  of  the  human  origin 
of  alphabetical  writing,  may  probably  be  obviated  by  the 
four  following  confiderations : (i)  The  written  language 

of  China  was  cultivated  more  for  the  purpofes  of  philofophy 
than  of  common  life.  Their  combinations  were  founded  on 
their  philofophy  ; and  it  probably  would  not  have  been  in 
their  power  to  have  carried  tliele  combinations  into  the  oral 
language  of  the  vulgar.  A complete  nomenclature  of  che- 
miltry  has  been  introduced,  founded  on  the  prevailing  theory 
of  chemiltry.  This  is  univerfally  received,  wherever  the 
new  fyftem  is  embraced ; but  it  would  have  been  impoffible 
for  the  philofophers,  who  invented  this  beautiful  fpecimen 
of  philofophicai  language,  to  have  induced  the  illiterate  of 
a whole  nation  to  change  their  language,  or  adopt  a new 
one,  however  exprefiive  and  correCt.  The  plulofophers  of 
China  might  indeed  have  formed  an  oral  language  upon 
their  characters  ; but  the  genius  of  the  Chinefe  feems  rather 
to  direCt  them  to  ftudy  than  to  converfation,  and  abitraCt 
philofophy  is  better  taught  to  the  ftudious  by  written  than 
by  oral  communication.  Befides,  (2)  the  fpoken  language 
of  China  did  not  favour  the  plan  of  making  their  writing  re- 
prefentatives  of  found  ; for  their  words  being  all  monofyl- 
labic,  and  not  very  numerous,  there  would  not  be  the  fame 
ueceffity  for  attention  to  elementary  founds:  and  what  is 
more  important,  they  did  not  vary  the  articulation,  but  the 
tone,  in  order  to  exprefs  a variation  of  meaning.  It  appears 
to  us,  that  alphabetical  writing  could  not,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  their  fpoken  language,  have  originated  among  the 
Chinefe  : and  to  thefe  confiderations  we  may  add,  (3)  that 
the  empire  of  China,  with  its  dependencies,  was  fo  extenAve, 
that  there  mull  be  a very  great  variety  in  the  Chinefe  dia- 
leCts  ; and  this  would  contribute  to  increafe  the  attention  of 
their  literati  to  the  written  language,  Alice  this  (as  we  have 
i'een  it  aCtually  is)  might  be  underdood  independently  of 
their  fpoken  words.  (4)  If  we  admit  the  very  probable 
hypothefis  of  De  Guignes,  that  the  Chinefe  characters  were 
brought  from  Egypt,  and  that  they  had  originally  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  the  fpoken  language  of  the  country 
into  which  they  were  introduced, — that,  in  faCt,  they  were 
applied  to  denote  names  different  from  thofe  with  which  they 
had  before  been  connected, — we  fhall  perceive  at  once  the 
reafon  why,  originally,  the  combinations  of  the  characters 
were  not  attended  with  Amilar  combinations  of  found.  Af- 
ter this,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  written 
muff  continue  independent  of  the  fpoken  language,  elpecially 
among  people  fo  little  addidled  to  innovation  as  the  Chinele 
appear  to  be. 

It  is  urged,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  invention  of  writ- 
ing is,  by  many  of  the  ancients,  aferibed  to  the  gods ; and 
that  Pliny,  in  particular,  exprefsly  fays  that  the  ufe  of  let- 
ters was  eternal. 

To  this  it  is  replied,  that  the  ancients  univerfally  aferibed 
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to  the  gods  all  inventions  of  which  they  knew  not  the  origin  ; 
and  that  as  for  Pliny,  he  exprefsly  fays  elfewhere,  that  the 
Phoenicians  were  famed  for  the  invention  of  letters.  The 
moll  that  this  argument  can  prove  is  the  antiquity,  but  not 
the  divine  origin,  of  this  invention. 

Such  appear  to  be  the  principal  arguments  from  faCt,  in 
favour  of  the  divine  origin  of  alphabetical  writing.  There 
are  fome  arguments  a priori , which  remain  to  he  canAdered  : 
thefe  are,  jirjl,  the  difficulty  of  the  invention  in  any  ttage  of 
human  progrefs ; and,  fecondly,  its  antiquity,  which  very 
much  increafes  the  improbability  of  its  human  origin. 

Firjl,  With  refpeCt  to  the  difficulty  of  the  invention,  it 
is  obferved,  that  we  are  to  fuppofe  that  the  inventors  de- 
compofed  the  founds  of  words,  not  only  into  fyllables,  but 
into  letters  ; obferving  the  component  parts  of  fyllables,  and 
denoting  thefe  parts  by  appropriate  marks  ; and  uAng  marks 
for  thefe  elementary  founds  in  the  vifible  reprefentation  of 
other  words,  into  which  thofe  founds  were  found  to  enter. 
This  dihinCtion  of  the  articulate  founds  of  man,  tracing 
them  through  all  their  various  combinations,  and  expreffing 
them  by  a few  Ample  marks,  whofe  combinations  may  ex- 
prefs every  poffible  combination  of  found,  appears  to  fup- 
pofe a habit  of  patient  experiment,  of  diferiminating  exa- 
mination, and  of  generalization,  which  ill  accords  with  the 
uncultivated  (late  of  the  human  intellect  in  the  early  periods 
of  fociety.  But,  fecondly,  when  we  confider  the  antiquity 
of  the  invention,  when  we  are  forced  to  carry  it  fo  far  back, 
as  to  have  been  in  a Hate  of  perfection  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Mofes,  this  difficulty  appears  infuperable.  We  muff  admit, 
it  is  urged,  that  men,  in  the  earlielt  age6,  ftepped  at  once 
from  a tedious  and  awkward,  frequently  unintelligible, 
method  of  communication,  to  a method  which  anfwers  every 
purpofe  of  communication,  in  the  (horteft  way  ; and  that, 
unlike  ad  other  inventions,  it  was  brought  at  once  to  fuch  a 
ftate  of  perfection,  that  no  fucceeding  alphabet  has  any  real 
fuperiority  over  die  ancient  Hebrew. 

This  objection  againft  the  human  origin  of  letters  is  more 
weighty  in  appearance  than  in  reality.  With  refpeCt  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  invention,  the  objection  lofes  all  its  force,  as 
foon  as  a Ample  and  eafy  procedure,  fuch  as  might  be 
adopted  in  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  can  be  pointed 
out.  To  obviate  the  difficulty  arifing  from  the  apparent  per- 
fection of  the  original  invention,  we  may  obferve,  (1)  that 
if  the  perfection  of  an  alphabet  confilts  in  its  capability  of 
expreffing  all  the  founds  of  fpoken  language,  there  is  no 
known  alphabet  which  is  perfeCt.  Every  letter  ffiould  ex- 
prefs only  one  deAnite  found,  and  every  known  found  ffiould 
have  a correfponding  letter.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  that  the  alphabet  ef  one  language  ffiould  be  capable 
of  expreffing  all  the  founds  of  another,  but  of  its  own. 
Now  we  have  no  initance  of  this  among  living  languages ; 
and  we  cannot,  therefore,  fuppofe  that  it  was  the  cafe  in  any 
former  language.  But  even  admitting  this,  we  may  ob- 
ferve, (2)  that  no  known  alphabet,  however  ancient,  is  in 
the  date  of  its  original  invention.  Cadmus,  who  was  born 
in  the  Eaft,  carried  with  him  into  Greece  only  Axteen  let- 
ters ; the  lead  copious  alphabets  we  are  acquainted  with 
have  twenty-two.  It  is  not  in  the  lead  probable  that  Cad- 
mas  would  introduce  fewer  than  he  poffeffed : it  is  more 
probable  that  he  introduced  more,  to  exprefs  founds  of 
which  he  had  no  reprefentation,  but  which  were  found  among 
the  Aborigines  of  Greece. 

We  have  faid,  that  if  a procedure  can  be  pointed  ou$. 
Ample  as  the  intellect  of  the  inventors  of  language,  and  ca- 
pable of  eafy  introduction  in  the  early  periods  of  mental  cul- 
ture, all  arguments  a priori  fall  to  the  ground.  It  has  gene- 
rally been  fuppofed  of  late  that  alphabetical  writing  was 
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formed  from  hieroglyphics : it  appears  nearly  certain  that  it 
was  fo  ; but  the  tr'anfition  was  never,  we  apprehend,  ex- 
plained with  probability  before  the  time  of  De  Guignes. 
His  hypothefis  appears  to  have  been  unobferved  by  iubfe- 
quent  writers,  who  have  attempted  to  trace  the  tranfition  ; 
and  the  only  fatisfadlory  ftatement  which  we  have  noticed  in 
our  own  language  is  in  a paper  in  the  Irifh  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions,  by  Dr.  Hearney,  who  advances  one  im- 
portant ftep,  by  fuppofing  that  letters  originally  reprefented 
fyllables.  Dr.  Hearney,  however,  fpeaks  of  the  human  mind 
as  accullomed  to  analyfis,  when  the  tranlition  took  place  ; 
and  fupports  his  hypothefis  on  the  fubjedt  with  arguments 
which  appear  little  conclufive. 

“ Perhaps,”  fays  De  Guignes,  “ we  have  done  too  much 
honour  to  the  inventor  of  letters  (whoever  he  was),  in  fup- 
poling  that  he  diffe&ed  the  voice  into  two  parts,  and  in- 
vented marks  of  two  kinds,  fome  to  exprefs  confonants,  the 
others  vowels.  It  is  more  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  hiero- 
glyphical  writing  was  abridged  by  little  and  little,  by  fup- 
prefiing  a great  number  of  figures ; and  that  thofe  which 
they  adopted  preferved  always  the  founds  which  they  had 
before  ; that  they  read  them  as  they  had  read  hieroglyphics  ; 
that  they  were  always  words,  but  very  fimple,  and  words 
whofe  bafe  was  a fingle  confonant ; that  finally  reduced  into 
a regular  order,  (which  we  call  the  alphabetical,)  they  were 
regarded  as  confonants,  capable  of  being  differently  modified 
by  a fimple  vowel  found.” 

Our  ideas  on  the  tranfition  from  hieroglyphics  to  letters, 
(derived  in  a great  degree  from  De  Guignes,)  may  be  thus 
Hated  : — The  hieroglyphics,  with  their  exa&nefs  of  de- 
lineation, loft  their  original  fignificancy,  independent  of 
fpoken  language.  This  mull  firft  be  the  cafe  with  words  of 
the  mod  frequent  reeurrence,  and  which  entered  mod  into 
combination  with  other  words.  Having  become  fimple  de- 
notements of  found,  they  were  employed  to  exprefs  their 
rrfpedtive  founds  in  combination  of  other  monofyllabic 
words,  which  in  like  manner  had  loft  their  original  figni- 
ficancy. Hence,  by  degrees,  they  would  become  repre- 
fentative  of  the  component  parts  of  all  words  into  which  their 
refpeftive  founds  entered.  They  were  always  words,  but 
very  fimple,  confiding  only  of  a confonant  and  a vowel. 
Variation  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowel  would  occur  in 
different  diale&s : and  hence  thefe  marks  would  gradually 
be  regarded  as  confonants,  capable  of  being  differently  mo- 
dified by  fimple  vocal  founds.  Tetters,  at  firlt  monofyllabic 
words,  then  became  marks  for  the  component  parts,  or 
fyllables  of  diffyllabic  or  polyfyllabic  words ; and  then  for 
the  unchangeable  part  of  thofe  fyllables,  that  is,  for  con- 
fonants. In  the  moft  ancient  date  of  the  oriental  languages, 
vowel  founds  had  no  dillinft  marks ; in  the  latter,  marks 
were  joined  to  the  confonants,  to  exprefs  the  different  founds 
with  which  the  radical  confonant  was  inverted.  Among  the 
weftern  nations,  a different  procedure  was  adopted.  In 
fome  cafes,  they  ufed  the  marks  which  they  had  received 
from  the  oriental  nations,  for  an  afpirate  and  vowel,  to  de- 
note the  vowel  itfclf ; and  having  once  commenced  the  ufe  of 
diftinft  marks  for  vowels,  the  procedure  was  continued,  and 
new  marks  adapted  to  exprefs  noticed  variations  of  vocal 
founds. 

In  fupport  of  this  hypothefis,  may  be  adduced  the  fol- 
lowing obfervations : 

1 ft.  We  have  fecn  that  hieroglyphics  did  become  fignifi- 
eant  of  founds  ; and  that  words  originally  fignificant  of  one 
chits  of  ideas  being  applied  to  a fecond,  loft  their  connection 
with  the  former,  and  became  direCtly  fignificant  of  the 

latter. 

2 We  have  reafon  to  believe  that  words  were  originally 


monofyllabic  in  thofe  nations  where  alphabetical  writing  was 
invented,  and  that  the  combination  of  old  founds,  or  the  ufe 
of  them  uncompounded,  to  exprefs  new  ideas,  was  the  mode 
employed  to  extend  the  capabilities  of  their  1 nguage.  Hence 
the  fame  word  would  frequently  occur  in  combination,  and 
though  its  different  fignifications  muff  originally  have  been 
reprefented  by  different  hieroglyphics,  yet  as  thefe  loft  their 
fignificancy,  they  would  eafily  become  as  extenfive  in  their 
meaning  as  the  founds  themfelvcs.  And  it  is  of  vious  that 
the  moft  fimple  of  thofe  hieroglyphics  which  were  ufed  for 
the  fame  found,  would  be  employed  to  reprefent  the  found. 

3.  It  has  been  fhewn  to  be  highly  probable  that  originally 
every  confonant  had  its  vowel  lound.  Hence  all  fyllables 
might  be  reprefented  by  two,  or  at  moft,  three  European 
letters.  This  circumftance  would  materially  diminifh  the 
varieties  of  fyllabic  founds. 

4.  The  probability  of  the  theory  advanced  depends  greatly 
upon  the  hypothefis  that  originally  letters  were  (y  llabic.  The 
following  fadts  appear  to  prove  this.  The  ancient  oriental 
alphabets  had  no  denotements  for  vowels  ; and  even  if  this 
be  difputed,  it  muft  be  admitted  that  they  had  many  words 
into  which  none  of  the  fnppofed  vowel  marks  entered.  The 
Ethiopian  alphabet  is  entirely  fyllabic.  The  fimple  letters 
denote  a confonant  and  a fhort  a,  and  marks  were  added  to 
them  to  denote  other  vowels,  where  ufed.  What  is  doubly 
fingular  and  important,  they  have  in  many  cafes  added  marks 
to  thefe  fyllabic  charaClers,  to  denote  that  they  have  no  vowel 
belonging  to  them.  In  the  Coptic  and  Arabic,  there  are 
fyllabic  characters.  The  alphabets  of  the  eaftern  Afiatics 
are  principally  fyllabic,  fome  with  d,  others  with  0 joined  to 
a confonant.  Thefe  circumstances  render  very  probable  the 
account  here  given  of  the  tranfition  from  hieroglyphics  to 
letters.  The  following  obfervations  more  dire&ly  tend  tp 
afeertain  its  high  probability. 

5.  The  letters  of  fome  of  the  ancient  alphabets  have  fo 
great  a refemblance  to  the  hieroglyphical  characters,  indeed 
are  fuch  exaCt  tranferipts  of  them,  that  a fimple  infpeCtion  is 
fufficient  to  convince  us  that  hieroglyphics  were  the  origin 
of  letters,  and  this  point  is  almoft  univerfally  admitted.  'This 
however  proves  little  as  to  the  nature  of  the  invention  of  al- 
phabetical writing,  except  that  it  was  fubfequent  to  the  ufe 
of  hieroglyphics.  But, 

6.  Thefe  characters  in  many  inftances  retained  their  origi- 
nal fignificancy,  which  proves  them  to  have  been,  as  De 
Guignes  fuppofes,  denotements  for  words.  We  muft  not 
expect  to  find  this  fignificancy  in  all  words  of  which  they 
form  component  parts  ; but  in  fuch  only  in  whofe  viiible  re- 
prefentation  the  original  hieroglyphic  formed  a component 
pait.  Now  we  muft  obferve,  firft,  that  the  names  of 
federal  of  the  oriental  letters  are  fill  by  them felves  figni- 
ficant, and  that  fome  of  thefe  letters  are  limilar  to  the  Clii- 
nefe  clefs  which  have  the  lame  fignification.  Thus  the 
Hebrew'  t,  yod,  fignifies  th e hand.  Its  form  in  fome  alpha- 
bets refembles  the  Chinefe  character  for  hand.  The  “t, 
daleth,  of  the  Hebrews,  Phoenicians,  and  Ethiopians,  fignifies 
a pate,  and  the  adion  of  opening.  The  hieroglyphic  which 
among  the  ancient  Chinefe  reprefented  agate,  is  exaCtly  fimi- 
lar  to  this  letter.  The  £,  phi,  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of  the 
Ethiopians,  lignifies  the  mouth.  The  Chinefe  characters  for 
the  mouth  all  refemble  it.  The  y,  ain,  lignifies  the  eye.  The 
Phoenicians  and  Chinefe  employed  the  outline  of  the  eye  as  a 
denotement  of  the  objeCt.  The  \gt,Jhin,  in  Hebrew  figuifies 
the  teeth , and  its  figure  is  ftill  found  among  the  Chinefe,  with 
the  fame  fignification.  The  j£,  mem,  fignifies  water.  The 
correlponding  Samaritan  and  Ethiopian  characters  have  a 
clear  refemblance  to  the  Chinefe  hieroglyphic  for  water. 
Laftly,  the  ft,  aleph , (originally  perhaps  fignifying  ox)  figni- 
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fics  unity,  the  at! ion  of  conduBing,  pre-eminensc.  The  Phoe- 
nician form  of  this  letter  exactly  reprefents  the  Chinefe  cha- 
racter for  one,  and  every  aBion  by  which  nve  are  at  the  head  of 
others.  But  thefe  letters  are  not  only  fignificant  by  them- 
felves,  but  fecondly  in  combinations.  Thus  i was  expreffcd 
by  the  monofyllable  ya,  ye,  or  yo  ; to  this  another  monofyi- 
lable,  which  had  equally  a fignification  relative  to  the  figure 
being  added,  formed  a word  of  two  fyllables.  Forinftance, 
in  (lead  of  the  prefent  denomination  of  *1,  daleth,  we  may  rea- 
fonably  fuppofe  its  original  found  to  have  been  da.  The 
word  “p,  yada , hieroglyphically  reprefented  by  a gate  and  a 
hand,  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  with  a fignification  derived 
from  that  of  the  letters  cornpofing  it  ; to  cajl  out,  (as  we 
might  fay,  hand  him  to  the  door,)  to  extend.  Add  to  this 
the  word  y,  ain,  (originally,  probably,  founded  ho,)  which 
dignifies  the  eye,  and  we  ha veyadaho,  which  {hould  fignify  to 
open  the  eyes,  to  extend  the  view,  See.  and  metaphorically,  to  know, 
to  und.rfland  ; and  in  fa£t  this  is  the  fignification  of  y“p  in 
Hebrew.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  cxattly  the  fame  pro- 
cedure has  been  adopted  by  the  Chinefe.  Ki,  which  digni- 
fies to  examine,  is  compofed  of  three  radical  characters,  of 
which  the  lirlt  fignilies  the  hand,  the  fecond  a gate,  the  third 
the  eye.  So  alfo  Kin  is  compofed  of  three  characters,  one 
fignifyin % the  teeth,  the  other  two,  gate  or  opening,  which  dig- 
nifies to  break  through,  to  make  a great  opening.  In  Hebrew, 
T!tP  is  fimilarly  compofed,  and  llgnifies  to  plunder,  to 
lay  wejle. — 7 'chi  is  a large  collcBion  of  water.  It  was 
compofed  of  the  characters  for  hand  and  water.  The 
fame  compound  was  formed  among  the  Hebrews,  and 
/ty  ’ yam,  fignil.es  a great  colleBicn  of  water,  or  the  fea.  In 
Arabic  the  letters  thet , i.  c.  earth,  and  num,  i.  e.  water, 
form  the  word  thain,  and  fignify  a food.  The  Hebrew 
then  is.  compofed  of  the  thet  or  earth,  and  the  nun,  which 
dignifies  man,  i.  e.  man  of  the  earth,  and  further,  to  form,  to 
create . In  both  thefe  inftances  the  Chinefe  correlpond  in 
their  combinations  with  the  alphabetical  writing. — Many 
other  inftances  might  be  brought.  We  will  adduce  one, 
to  which  there  is  no  correfponding  combination  in  the 
Chinefe  language,  Tib  or  Haba  dignifies  father  ; the  compo- 
nent parts  of  it  fignify  principal  of  the  hiufe. 

The  papers  of  De  Guignes,  to  which  we  are  very  greatly 
indebted  on  this  fubject,  are  to  be  found  in  Memoires  de 
l'Academie  des  Infcriptions  et  des  Belles  Leltres,  vol.  34, 
fee.  See  Alphabet,  Hieroglyphics,  Letters,  Words, 
and  W kiting. 

Language,  StruBure  of,  comprehends  the  nature  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  different  parts  of  fpeech.  See  each  under 
its  proper  head.  (See  alfo  Grammar. ) No  grammatical 
rules,  however,  have  fufficient  authority  to  contraul  the  firm 
and  eflabhfhed  ufage  of  language.  Ellablifhed  cuftom, 
"’fays  Blair  (Ledtures,  vol.  i.),  both  in  fpeaking  and  writing, 
m the  ftandard  to  which  we  mult  at  laft  refort,  for  deter- 
mining every  controverted  point  in  language  and  fly lo.  But 
it  will  not  follow  from  this,  that  grammatical  rules  are  fuper- 
■feded  as  ufelels.  In  every  language,  which  has  been  in  any 
degree  cultivated,  there  prevails  a certain  ftrudture  and  ana- 
logy  of  tarts  which  is  uriderftood  to  give  foundation  to  the 
molt  reputable  ufage  of  fpeech  ; and  which,  in  all  cafes, 
where  ufage  is  loofc  or  dubious,  poffeffes  confiderable  autho- 
rity. In  every  language,  there  are  rules  of  fyntax  which 
in;  ift  be  inviolably  obferved  by  all  who  would  either  write  or 
lpeak  with  any  propriety.  For  fyntax  is  no  other  than  that 
arrangement  of  words  in  a fentence,  which  renders  the  mean- 
ing of  each  ward,  and  the  relation  of  all  the  words  u>  one 
another,  moft  clear  and  intelligible.  See  Syntax. 

(Jfage  and  cuftom,  fays  F.  Buffier,  are  the  rule  of  a lan- 
guage ; and  thefe  hold  their  empire  independent  of  reafoh, 
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or  any  other  caufe  : nor  has  reafon  anything  to  do  in  Ian- 
guage,  unlefs  to  iludy  or  teach  it,  fuchasitis.  Here  then 
commences  grammar  ; a juft  plan  of  which  fuppofes  a lan- 
guage already  introduced  by  life,  and,  without  pretending 
to  alter  or  amend  a tittle,  only  furnifhes  reflections,  called 
rules,  to  which  the  manners  of  fpeaking  ufed  in  that  lan- 
guage may  be  reduced  ; which  affemblage  of  reflections  is 
what  we  call  the  grammar  of  that  language.  This  remark  may 
obviate  an  abufe  introduced  among  grammarians,  who  are 
ever  crying  out,  “ Ufage  is,  in  this  point,  oppolite  to  gram- 
mar ; or  the  language  here  frees  itfeif  from  the  rules  of 
grammar,  See.” 

It  is  chance  then  to  which  we  owe  ufage,  and  ufage  that 
makes  the  rules  and  mcafures  of  language.  ULge,  indeed, 
is  fomewhat  dubious,  and  may  be  divided  into  good  and  bad. 
If  it  be  afked,  wherein  the  difference  between  thefe  lies  ? 
it  is  in  this  : that  the  one  is  better  c-llablifhed,  or  authorized, 
than  the  other  ; and  if  it  be  allied,  wherein  that  difference 
of  authority  confifts  ? it  is  anfwered,  that  in  dead  languages, 
that  which  makes  the  good  ufage  is  the  writings  of  the  belt 
authors  in  that  language  : and  if  it  be  farther  queltioned, 
which  are  the  beft  ? thofe  are  allowed  fucli,  who  wrote  when 
the  (late  was  in  its  greatefl  glory.  Thus  the  age  of  Au- 
gullus,  being  the  moft  diftinguifhed  by  great  men,  who  then 
flourifhed,  we  call  that  good  Latin  which  is  conformable  to 
the  manners  of  fpeaking  ufed  by  authors,  who  wrote  within 
fifty  years  before,  and  fifty  after,  the  reign  of  that  emperor. 
As  to  living  languages  ; the  good  ufage,  or  mode,  is  that 
which  obtains  among  the  moft  eminent  perfons,  whether  as 
to  quality  and  authority,  or  as  to  learning  and  the  reputation 
of  •writing  well. 

With  this  view  it  is,  that  M.  Vaugclas  defines  ufage  of 
a language,  the  manner  of  fpeaking  ufed  by  the  founded  or 
beft  part  of  the  court,  conformable  to  the  manner  of  writing 
among  the  belt  part  of  the  authors  of  the  time.  But  this 
definition,  how  judicious  foever,  may  occalion  infinite  doubt  •, 
for  which  is  to  be  deemed  the  beft  part  of  the  court,  and  of 
the  writers  ? Each  party,  doubtlefs,  thinks  itfelf  the  beft. 
F.  Buffier,  therefore,  very  juftlv,  inftead  of  the  beft  part, 
fubflitutes  the  greateft  part,  which  brings  the  matter  nearer 
to  a certainty : the  moft  numerous  part  being  fomething 
fixed  and  palpable  ; whereas  the  moft  found  part  may  be  in- 
fenfible  or  arbitrary.  There  is  found  a conltant  refemblance 
between  the  genius  or  natural  complexion  of  each  people, 
and  the  language  they  fpeak.  Thus  the  Greeks,  a polite, 
but  voluptuous  nation,  bad  a language  perfedftly  fuitable, 
full  of  delicacy  and  fweetnefs.  The  Romans,  who  feemed 
only  born  to  command,  had  a language  noble,  nervous,  and 
auguft  : and  their  defeendants,  the  Italians,  are  funk  into 
foftnefs  and  effeminacy,  which  is  as  vifible  in  their  language 
as  in  their  manners.  The  language  of  the  Spaniards  is  full 
of  that  gravity  and  haughtinefs  of  air  which  make  the  dif- 
tinguifhing  character  of  that  people. 

The  French,  who  have  great  vivacity,  have  a language 
that  runs  extremely  bride  and  lively.  And  the  Englifh,  who 
are  naturally  thoughtful,  and  ufe  few  words,  have  a language 
more  concife  and  lententious,  though  far  from  being  defi- 
cient in  refpeft  of  copioufnefs. 

Languages,  the  Diverfity  of,  is  generally  allowed  to 
have  taken  its  rife  from  the  confufion  at  the  building  of  the 
tower  of  Babel.  See  Confusion  of  Tongues,  and  Dispersion' 
cf  Mankind. 

As  to  the  point  of  antiquity  and  priority  among  languages, 
that  has  been  extremely  controverted.  Herodotus  tells  us, 
that  in  the  difpute  between  the  Egyptians  and  Phrygians 
about  the  antiquity  of  their  languages,  Pfamrr.etichus,  king 
of  Egypt,  ordered  two  children  to  be  brought  up,  with 
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cxprcfs  prohibition  not  to  have  one  word  pronounced  before 
them,  but  to  leave  nature  to  fpeak  of  herfelf ; and  the  firft 
word  they  fpoke  happened  to  be  beccos,  which,  in  the  Phry- 
gian language,  fignifies  bread.  The  Egyptians,  however, 
were  not  convinced  with  this  proof.  The  Arabs  difpute 
the  point  of  antiquity  with  the.  Hebrews  ; but  the  Jews,  jea- 
lous, even  to  excefs,  of  the  honour  of  their  nation,  pofi- 
tively  infill  on  it,  that  the  Hebrew  tongue,  fuch  as  it  is 
found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  the  primitive  language,  and 
that  fpoken  by  the  firft  man.  For  the  arguments  alleged  in 
favour  of  this  opinion,  fee  Heerew  Language. 

Of  all  the  oriental  languages,  except  the  Hebrew,  the 
Syriac  has  had  the  greater  number  of  advocates,  efpccially 
among  the  eaftern  authors.  They  have  alleged,  that  a dia- 
lc6l  of  this  language  was  fpoken  in  Mefopotamia,  Chaldasa, 
and  Affyria,  where  mankind  firft  fettled  after  the  flood,  and 
where,  it  is  prefumed,  the  language  of  Noah  and  his  fons 
remained : to  which  argument  they  add,  that  the  names  of 
perfons  and  places  mentioned  by  Mofes  are  eafily  derived 
from  that  language.  Befides  thofe  kindred  languages, 
which  are  commonly  called  the  oriental  tongues,  the  Ar- 
menian, the  Celtic,  and  the  Coptic,  pleading  the  anti- 
quity of  their  nations  ; and  the  Armenians,  that  the  ark 
firft  refted  in  their  country  : the  Greek,  on  account  of  its 
great  extent  and  copioufnefs,  the  Teutonic,  from  which 
iome  have  pretended  to  derive  even  the  Hebrew  itfelf,  and 
the  Chinefe, . have  afpired  to  preference,  in  point  of  an- 
tiquity. 

The  pretenfions  of  the  Chinefe,  in  particular,  have  been 
fupported  not  only  from  the  great  antiquity  of  that  nation, 
their  early  acquaintance  with  arts  and  fciences,  and  their 
having  preferred  themfelves  fo  many  ages  from  any  confi- 
derable  mixture  or  intercourfe  with  other  nations  ; but  alfo 
from  the  (ingularity.of  the  tongue  itfelf,  which  confifts  of 
few  words,  all  monofyllables,  and  is  molt  limple  in  its  con- 
ftruftion,  having  no  variety  of  declenfions,  conjugations,  or 
grammatical  rules.  Befides,  it  is  urged,  that  the  Chinefe 
are  the  pofterity  of  Noah,  and  that  Fohi,  the  firft  king  of 
China,,  was  Noah. 

Mr.  Webb,  an  ingenious  writer  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
IT.,  ftrenuoufly  maintains  that  this  is  the  only  original  lan- 
guage, and  that  they  now  talk  in  China  the  language  of 
Paradifc. 

Others  maintain,  that  the  language  fpoken  by  Adam  is 
Toll ; and  that  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic,  are 
only  dialedls  of  the  original  tongue.  So  far  are  they  from 
giving  the  priority  to  the  Hebrew,  that  they  maintain 
Abraham  fpoke  Chaldee  before  he  palled  the  Euphrates  ; 
and  that  he  firft  learned  the  Hebrew  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan ; fo  that  this  was  not  a fpecial  language  confecrated  to 
the  people  of  God,  but  was  originally  the  language  of  the 
"Canaanitcs. 

M.  Le  Clerc  is  of  opinion,  the  Hebrew  is  far  inferior 
to  the  Greek,  both  in  copioufnefs,  elegance,  and  perfpi- 
cuity  ; it  is  dry,  and  deftitute  of  ornaments,  infomuch 
that,  wanting  expreffions  to  vary  the  phrafe,  the  fame  pe- 
riods are  perpetually  returning.  The  rabbins,  converting 
its  poverty  into  an  excellence,  fay,  it  is  fo  pure  and  chafte, 
that  it  has  no  ptoper  names  for  the  parts  of  generation,  nor 
for  thofe  by  which  the  excrements  are  difeharged.  See 
Hebrew. 

The  Arabic  is  held  the  moft  copious  of  all  languages. 
See  the  Preliminary  Difcourfe  to  Sale’s  Koran. 

Language,  Euphony  of,  for  Singing.  It  feems  as  if  the 
vocal  mufic  of  every  country  depended  on  the  purity  of  the 
vowels,  -neat  articulation  of  the  confonants,  and  eafy  utter- 


ance of  the  words  of  which  a language  is  compofed  ; and 
there  can  be  doubt  but  that  the  dialed  which  has  the  greatelt 
number  of  open  vowels  mixed  with  its  confonants,  is  the 
moft  favourable  for  vocal  purpofes.  The  tones  of  voice  can 
only  be  heard  with  purity  and  clearnefs  by  the  afiiftance  of 
vowels  : as  the  words,  vowels  and  voice,  are  equally  derived 
from  vocalis,  which  implies  a found,  a mufcal  tone,  vocal  me- 
lody,. or  modulation.  And  it  is  not  only  from  the  general 
facility  with  which  the  fyllables  of  a language  can  be  ut- 
tered with  neatnefs  and  articulation  that  it  is  rendered  fa- 
vourable to  the  finger,  but  from  the  number  of  vocal  ter- 
minations, or  words  ending  witli  vowels,  which  allow  the 
voice  to  expand,  and  finifli  a mufical  phrafe  with  cafe  and 
purity. 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  French  language  is  itofn!, 
the  German  guttural,  and  the  Englifii  fibilating,  and  loaded 
with  confonants,  nafal  fyllables  ending  with  ng,  and  other 
harffi  and  mute  terminations.  We  have,  indeed,  filed  off 
the  Saxon  rough'nefs  in  words  where  gh  occur  : as  cough, 
trough,  laugh,  plough,  through,  eight,  freight,  enough,  See. 
which  ufed  to  be  pronounced  in  the  Teutonic  manner,  and 
which  are  ftill  guttural  words  in  Scotland,  and  fome  parts  of 
England. 

But  befides  the  obftru&ions  which  the  voice  meets  with 
in  its  paffage,  from  clafhing  confonants  in  the  middle  of 
words,  we  have  a greater  number  of  terms  that  end  with 
abfolute  mute  and  abrupt  confonants,  than  either  the  French 
or  Germans  : fuch  are  thofe  which  terminate  in  b,  d,  g,  h, 
or  hard  c,  p,  and  t.  And  it  is  not  eafy  to  defend  our  lan- 
guage from  the  hiffng  of  which  it  is  accufed  by  foreigners, 
on  account  of  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  letter  s at  the  end  of 
words,  and  the  great  number  of  words  which  terminate 
with  a double  s.  For  though  the  plural  number  of  French, 
nouns  is  diftinguifhed  in  writing  by  an  j-,  as  well  as  the 
Englifh,  yet  the  final  s is  never  pronounced.  The  German 
plurals  too  are  terminated  by  the  letter  n : as  baus,  haufen  ; 
frafs,  flrafai ; pferd,  pferden  ; &c.  in  the  fame  manner  as 
houfe  ufed  to  be  haufen  in  the  plural,  hofe,  hofen  ; and  as  the 
fubllantive  ox  ftill  has  oxen  in  the  plural.  And  the  letter  n 
being  a liquid,  renders  the  words  which  it  terminates  lefs 
difficult  to  utter,  as  well  as  lefs  offenfive  to  the  ear,  than  the 
letter  s,  with  which  we  have  more  words  begin  and  end  than 
with  any  other  letter  in  the  alphabet.  Indeed,  modern  re- 
finements or  corruptions  in  pronouncing  our  language  have 
greatly  augmented  the  fibilation  with  which  we  are  juftly 
charged,  by  changing  the  eth  and  nth  of  verbs  into  ts  and 
as  ; and  faying  gives  for  giveth,  has  for  hath,  & c. 

The  learned  Dr.  Wallis,  a profound  muiician,  in  his  trea- 
tife  ‘f  De  Loquela,”  prefixed  to  his  Grammar  of  the  Englifii 
Tongue,  has  confidered  with  great  ex.adtn.efs  the  accurate 
formation  of  all  founds  in  fpeaking,  to  which  few  have  at- 
tended before  ; but  with  reipedt  to  f.nging,  the  work  is  ftill 
to  be  done. 

Dr.  Holder,  who  was  a very  learned  rnufician  and  a corn- 
pofer,  though  he  has  admirably  analyfed  the  principles  of 
pronunciation,  and  deferibed  the  organs  of  utterance,  with 
refpedt  to  colloquial  language  ( Elements  of  Speech  ; an 
Efiay  of  Inquiry  into  the  natural  Produdiion  of  Letters, 
1669),  has  not  pointed  out  the  means  by  which  the  mu- 
fical voice  in  articulating  words  is  affifted  or  impeded  in  its 
formation  and  delivery,  or  the  caufes  of  its  arriving  at  the 
ear  with  more  or  lefs  clearnefs  and  purity.  It  wasafub- 
jedt  that  did  not  immediately  concern  the  purport  of  this 
excellent  efiay,  which  was  written  with  the  benevolent  in- 
tention of  afiifting  perfons  born  deaf  and  dumb  to  compre- 
hend the  fpeech  of  others  by  the  eye,  from  its  effedt  on  the. 
external  organs  ; and,  therefore,  the  omiffion  of  fuch  eri* 
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quiries  as  feem  neceffary  in  this  place  cannot  be  termed  a 
defedl. 

Rouffeau,  in  his  ingenious  and  fpirited  “ Eettre  fur  la 
Mufique  Framjoife,”  has  confined  his  remarks  chiefly  to  the 
vices  of  the  French  language ; but  to  all,  except  the  na- 
tives of  France,  a lefs  eloquent  and  forcible  writer  might 
eafily  have  proved  it  unfit  for  every  kind  of  vocal  mufic, 
fuperior  to  a “Vaudeville,”  or  “ Chanfon  a table  for  the 
words  of  thefe  compofitions  being  their  principal  merit,  the 
hearer  is  the  lefs  inclined  to  judge  feverely  of  the  mufic,  or 
the  finger,  provided  he  lofes  none  of  the  wit  or  ingenuity 
of  the  poem.  And,  indeed,  it  is  at  the  ferious  French 
opera,  and  by  the  performance  of  f.ovj  mufic,  and  airs 
tendres,  that  thofe  accuflomed  to  good  finging  are  moil 
offended.  However,  in  the  parallel  which  Rouffeau  has 
drawn  between  the  languages  of  France  and  Italy,  after 
defcribing  all  the  inconveniences  arifing  to  a fmgcr  from  the 
compound,  mute,  n-ifal,  and  dead  fyllablcs,  of  the  French 
language  ; he  afferts,  that  the  paucity  of  fonorous  vowels, 
and  abundance  of  confonants  and  articulations,  force  the 
lyric  poet  to  exclude  many  words,  and  allow  the  mufical 
compofer  to  give  only  elementary,  orfhortand  lingle  founds, 
to  the  others.  There  is  no  language  in  which  all  the  words 
of  its  vocabulary  are  equally  fit  for  mufic,  or  lyric  poetry  ; 
according  to  Salvini,  out  of  forty  thoufand  words  in  the 
Italian  language,  only  fix  or  feven  thoufand  can  be  adopted 
by  the  writers  of  ferious  mufical  dramas.  Indeed,  fome  of 
thefe  rejected  words,  by  their  want  of  dignity,  as  well  as 
foftnefs,  may  be  unfit  for  lyric  compofitions.  Hence,  the 
melody  neceffarily  becomes  inlipid  and  monotonous,  and  its 
movement  flow  and  tirefome  ; for  if  the  time  of  fuch  mufic 
be  at  all  accelerated,  its  velocity  refembles  that  of  an  angular 
body  rumbling  on  a pavement.  He  goes  on  with  his  ilric- 
tures,  and  fuppofes,  that  “ fuch  a language  as  he  hath  been 
defcribing,  has  a bad  profody,  unmarked,  without  exactitude 
and  precifion  ; that  the  long  and  fhort  fyllables  have  no 
fenfible  and  determinate  proportion  between  them  in  dura- 
tion, or  numbers,  by  which  the  rhythm  can  be  rendered 
agreeable,  exadl,  and  regular  ; that  it  has  both  long  and 
fhort  fyllables  of  an  uncertain  duration,  with  others  that 
are  neither  long  nor  fhort  ; and  that  the  difference  between 
them  is  wholly  incommenlurable. 

“ Thefe  vices  and  inconveniences,”  he  adds,  “ have  fuch 
an  effedl  upon  the  time  or  meafure  of  mufic,  when  applied 
to  fuch  words,  as  to  render  it  wholly  unmarked,  irregular, 
and  disjointed. 

His  character  of  the  Italian  language,  and  defeription  of 
its  beauties,  and  advantage  over  all  others,  for  vocal  pur- 
pofes,  are  fo  appofite  to  the  prefent  enquiries,  that  we  fhail 
faithfully  tranflate  the  whole  paffage. 

“ If  it  fhould  be  aiked  what  language  is  the  mofl  gram- 
matical, 1 fhould  anfvver,  that  of  the  people  who  reafon  the 
belt  ; and  if  it  fhould  be  afked  what  people  are  likely  to 
have  the  bell  mufic,  I fhould  fay,  thofe  that  have  the  bed 
language  for  it.  Now  if  there  is  in  Europe  one  language 
more  favourable  to  mufic  than  another,  it  is  certainly  ti  e 
Italian  : for  this  language  is  foft,  fonorous,  melodious,  and 
more  accentuated  than  any  other  ; four  qualities  peculiarly 
important  to  vocal  mulic.  It  is  foft  from  its  articulations 
being  uncompounded  ; from  the  infrequency  of  clafhing  con- 
fonants ; and  from  every  word  in  the  language  being  ter- 
minated by  a vowel.  It  is  fonorous  from  mofl  of  its  vowels 
being  open  ; its  diphthongs  unewnpounded  ; from  having  no 
nafal  vowels  ; and  from  its  articulations  being  few  and  eafy, 
which  render  the  found  of  each  neat  and  full.  It  is  melo- 
dious from  its  own  native  fweetnefs,  which  renders  it  vocal 
even  in  declamation  and  common  fpecch,  without  the  alhit- 


ance  of  mufical  notes.  But  what  renders  the  Italian  lan- 
guage more  pe.uliarly  mellifluous,  as  well  as  more  0 ; • Hive 
of  fentiment,  than  any  other,  is  the  great  compafs  and  va- 
riety of  its  tones,  and  the  choice  it  all  vs  in  painting  the 
paffions.  To  prove  this,  let  any  one  who  imagines  it  to  be 
only  the  language  of  love  and  fendernefs,  take  the  trouble 
of  comparing  the  two  following  (lanzas  of  Taffo.” 

“ Teneri  fdegn  i e placide  b tranquille 
Repulfe  e cari  vezzi  e liete  pace, 

Sorriii,  parolette,  e dolce  fhlle 
Di  pianto  e fofpir,  tronchi  e molli  bacci 
Fufe  tai  cofe  tutte,  e pofeia  unille, 

Et  al  foce  tempro  di  lente  faci  ; 

E ne  formo  quel  fi  mirabil  cinto 
Di  ch'  ella  avena  il  bel  franco  fuccinto.” 

Canto  IV.  Stanza  xxxiii. 


“ Chiama  gl’  abitator  de  l’ombre  eterne 
II  rauco  fuon  de  la  tartarea  tromba  ; 

Treman  le  fpaziofe  atre  caverne, 

E l’aer  cieco  a quel  romor  rimbomba  ; 

Ne  fi  flridendo  mai  de  la  fuperne 
Regione  del  cielo  il  folgor  piomba, 

Ne  fi  fcofla  giammai  trema  la  terra 
Quando  i vapori  in  fen  gravida  ferra.” 

Canto  XVI.  Stanza  xxv. 


It  will  be  found,  perhaps,  equally  difficult  to  exprefs  in 
any  other  language  the  fweetnefs  of  the  one  or  the  vigour 
of  the  other  of  thefe  flanzas.  But  the  roughnefs  of  the  lalt 
ftanza  does  not  confift  in  hard  and  uncouth  words  ; they  are 
all  fonorous,  and,  though  rtmgh  to  the  ear,  eafy  of  ut- 
terance. 

Thefe  flanzas,  however,  which  Rouffeau,  and,  after  him, 
almofl  all  mufical  writers  have  inflanced  as  of  remarkably 
eafy  utterance,  fhould  have  been  confined  to  reading  and 
declamation  ; for  better  lyrical  or  vocal  verfes  may  be  found 
in  Metaflafio,  and,  indeed,  in  almofl  all  Italian  lyric  poets, 
fmee  it  has  been  found  that  the  vowel  a is  the  belt  for  divi- 
fions,  and  all  the  other  vow'els  have  been  long  in  difufe  for 
fuch  purpofes,  by  the  befl  Italian  compofers  for  the  flage. 
In  the  flat.V.a  cited  as  a model  of  foftnefs,  in  vocal  verles, 
there  are  but  two  w'ords,  to  which,  in  a lively  air,  divifions 
would  be  given  : Cari,  pace.  But  even  thefe,  in  which  the 
vowel  a occurs  in  the  frfl  fyllable,  would  have  no  long  divi- 
fions afligned  them,  if  there  was  a f nal fy liable  terminated  by 
that  letter,  as  in  the  third  perfon  lingular  of  the  future  tenfe 
of  verbs,  vedrd,  ucciderd , fard,  data,  parlerd,  cantard, 
fuggira ; in  the  elifion  of  the  infinitive  mood,  trienfar, 
ripofar,  fcordar,  lufngar,  naifragar ; and  in  the  fubttan- 
tives,  fedelta,  pitta,  felicitd , libertd,  crudeltd,  and  Mar. 

In  letting  Metallaiio’s  early  operas,  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  prefent  century,  we  find  the  befl  compofers  giving 
divifions  to  the  vowels  o and  e ; as  in  ntoriro,  dovro,  fugiro, 
re,  te,  fe,  freme,  fpeme,  vender , vohr,  e,  merce,  &c.  but 
never  to  i or  u. 

Rouffeau  declined  difeuffing  the  accents  of  the  Italian 
tongue  ; but  if,  as  has  been  imagined,  the  Greek  accents 
were  ufed  as  a notation  of  the  tone  or  tune  of  voice  in 
reading  or  fpeaking ; the  acute  accent  raifing  the  voice,  the 
grave  depreffing  it,  and  the  circumflex  keeping  it  at  a mid- 
dle pitch  or  tone,  the  Italian  would  afford  a more  varied 
and  pleafing  melody  than  any  of  the  other  European  dia- 
lects. 

All  tuneable  founds , fays  Dr.  Holder,  of  which  the  human 
voice  is  one,  are  produced  by  a regular  and  equal  vibration 
of  the  fonorous  body  and  undulation  of  the  air,  proportioned 
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to  the  acutenefs  or  gravity  of  the. tone.  And,  according 
to  Dr.  Wallis,  this  gravity,  or  acutenefs  of  tones  in  fpeech, 
depends  on  the  opennefs  ot  the  aperture  in  the  larynx,  which 
is  the  feat  of  the  voice  ; and  roughncfs  and  fmoothnefs  of 
vocal  tones,  he  refers  to  the  ftate  of  this  organ. 

But  as  thefe  learned  philologers  have  only  differed  our 
alphabet,  and  analyfed  the  pronunciation  of  our  language, 
as  far  as  concerns  its  articulation  in  fpeech,  we  fhall  examine 
it  with  refpedt  to  lyric  poetry  and  iinging,  to  which  our 
remarks  will  be  ftridily  confined. 

If  it  be  coniidered  that  of  the  five  vowels  in  European 
alphabets,  only  two,  a and  o,  are  favourable  to  the  clear 
emiffion  of  vocal  found  ; that  of  the  nineteen  confonants 
eight  are  abfolutely  mute,  as  b,  hard  c and  g,  h,  k,  p,  q,  t ; 
feven  femi-mute,  that  is,  allowing  only  a murmuring  noife, 
but  no  mufical  found,  as f,  m,  n,  f,  v,  x,  z ; that  the  foft 
g and  confonant  j are  likewife  of  this  kind  ; and  that  r, 
though  accounted  a liquid,  only  admits  of  a fnarling,  canine 
kind  of  a noife  ; /,  indeed,  is  a true  liquid,  allowing  a con- 
tinuation of  found  after  it  is  formed;  and  w and y may  be 
accounted  femi-vowels ; yet  fo  numerous  are  the  impediments 
to  a neat,  clean  articulation,  as  well  as  fweetnefs  and  purity 
of  mufical  tones,  that  fome  care  Ihould  at  lealt  be  ufed  by 
the  lyric  poet  in  the  felefiion  of  words,  as  well  as  great  pre- 
caution by  the  compofer,  who  gives  them  a melody. 

If  our  alphabet  be  critically  examined,  in  order  to  dif- 
cover  the  cffedl  which  each  letter  has  upon  the  voice  in 
llnging ; it  will  be  found  that  peculiar  letters,  as  well  as 
combinations  of  letters,  have  peculiar  vices  and  tendencies 
to  impede  or  corrupt  mufical  founds,  both  in  their  forma- 
tion and  palTage  : that  f admits  only  of  a whifper ; for 
though  regarded  as  a lemi- vowel  on  account  of  its  allowing 
us  to  breathe  after  it  has  been  pronounced,  without  altering 
the  form  of  the  mouth ; yet,  as  Dr.  Holder  has  well  ob- 
ferved,  “ it  is  one  thing  to  breathe,  and  another  to  vocalife 
that  breath.”  M,  n,  and  ng,  likewife  allow  us  to  breathe  ; 
but  as  it  is  only  nafal  breath,  the  found  we  are  able  to  emit 
is  fluffing  and  impure.  S,  and  its  fubllitute,  foft  c,  are 
hij/ing  ; v and  z afford  only  a jarring  buz,  by  the  vibration 
ot  the  teeth  and  underlip,  like  that  of  a wafp  or  bee  ; th, 
cannot  be  uttered  without  a hfp  ; and  the  Saxo-Norman 
fyllables  lie,  cle,  Jle,  gle,  lie,  pie,  tie,  are  all  unmufical,  and 
of  difficult  utterance. 

The  vowel  a,  according  to  our  manner  of  founding  it  in 
the  words  all,  ball,  call,  & c.  affords  the  pure  11  and  moll 
open  paffage  to  the  voice  through  the  mouth  ; and  long 
divifions  and  vocal  effufions  ffiould  be  appropriated  as  much 
as  poffible  to  this  vowel,  which  is  Hill  more  convenient  to 
the  finger  when  combined  with  no  other  letter,  which  alters 
the  form  of  the  organ.  0,  allows  a free  paffage  to  found  ; 
yet,  as  it  feparates  the  lips  and  teeth  lefs  than  the  letter  a, 
it  is  in  lefs  favour  with  lingers  : however,  the  Englilh  words 
blew,  flow,  glow , flow,  woe , See.  are  well  calculated  for 
mufical  divifions.  E,  i,  and  u,  partake  of  the  nature  of 
confonants,  by  putting  the  organs  of  fpeech  in  motion  when 
they  are  firft  founded  ; and  in  dwelling  upon  thefe  vowels 
no  voce  di  petto , no  voice  can  be  produced  from  the  cheft, 
as  they  confine  it  to  a l'mall  part  of  the  mouth,  or  render  it 
nafal.  Indeed,  the  u,  by  almoll  clofing  the  lips,  allows  but 
a very  narrow  and  inconvenient  paffage  to  the  vpice ; the  i 
and  the  e are  more  favourable  to  a falfet,  a voce  da  tejla,  or 
feigned  voice,  than  to  a true  portamento,  or  condudl  of  the 
voice. 

Tofi,  in  his  “ Opinioni  de’  cantori  antichi  e moderni, 
o fieno  offervazioni  fopra  il  canto  figurato,”  or  florid  fong, 
fourfeore  years  ago,  recommended  the  exercifing  of  the 
voice  upon  the  three  open  vowels,  which,  with  the  Italians, 
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are  a,  e,  o,  equivalent  to  our  aw,  a,  a.  The  Italian  l, 
founded  like  our  double  e,  and  u as  our  double  o,  are  never 
honoured  with  divifions  or  long  founds  by  the  heft  com- 
pofers  or  finging  mailers  of  Italy. 

As  open  vowels  are  the  moll  defirable  to  fingers ; fo  dif- 
tin£l,  determinate,  ■ and  uncompounded  confonants,  are  the 
bell  crutches  for  the  voice  to  lean  on  ; for  a neat,  clear,  and 
articulate  pronunciation  of  confonants  is  as  neceffary  to  the 
intelligence  of  what  is  finging,  as  open  vowels  are  to  its 
being  well  fung.  The  letters  p,  t,  k,  for  inllance,  are  fuch 
clear  and  dillintt  articulations,  that  the  voice,  after  any  one 
ot  them,  is  delivered  with  a gentle  kind  of  explofion,  which 
confiderably  augments  its  force. 

The  i,  in  Englilh,  as  it  is  founded  in  the  word  /mile,  and 
which  is  fo  peculiar  to  Englilh  mouths,  feems  a diphthong, 
compounded  of  e feminine,  andy,  or  the  Greek  diphthong 
Ei,  or  rather  the  German  ei,  as  founded  in  eifenac,  eichner, 
& c.  and  not  a Ample,  or  original  vowel.  Indeed,  moll  of 
the  diphthongs  in  our  language  require  adlion  in  the  organ, 
and  fpring  in  the  mufcles,  as  ay,  oy,  eu,  ou,  in  the  words 
bay,  boy,  Europe , our. 

As  accent  and  emphafis  have  great  influence  in  varying 
the  found  of  oral  language,  they  are  rot  indifferent  to  vocal 
melody  : the  Italian  tongue,  though  it  is  eafy  to  pronounce, 
and  foft  and  mellifluous  to  the  ear,  from  the  opennefs  and 
frequency  of  its  vowels  ; yet  the  articulations  of  its  con- 
fonants are  more  firm,  vigorous,  and  poignant,  than  in  any 
other  language  ; and  as  every  dialed!  has  peculiar  inflections 
of  voice  which  form  a kind  of  tune  in  its  utterance,  the 
Italian  feems  to  have  a greater  compafs  and  variety  of  inter- 
vals in  this  colloquial  tune,  or  cantilena,  than  any  other  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

Diomedes  calls  accent  the  foul  of  fpeech,  anima  vocis. 
And  every  word  of  more  than  one  iy liable  in  profe,  muff 
have  one  emphatic  or  accented  fyllable  among  the  relL  1 
However,  in  verfe,  this  rule  cannot  be  obferved  without 
abfurdity. 

“ Of  man’s  firll  difobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,”  &c. 

Awake  my  Saint  John,  leave  all  meaner  things 
To  low  ambition,  and  the  pride  of  kings'” 

In  each  of  thefe  two  laft  verfes,  were  they  fet  in  reci- 
tative, which  is  the  bell  mufical  criterion  of  accenting  any" 
language,  there  can  only  be  two  emphatic,  accented  fyl- 
lables  ; as  in  Handel’s  opening  of  “ Alexander’s  Feall 

fi  ’Twas  at  the  royal  feall,  for  Perfia  won  ” 

A fyllable  in  Englilh,  as  well  as  Latin,  which  has  two 
confonants  after  a vowel,  is  long,  except  one  of  thefe  con- 
fonants be  mute,  and  the  other  a liquid,  as  in  regret,  re- 
plete. Indeed,  the  accented  fyllable  in  our  words  which 
have  double  confonants,  is  Ihort  : fo  that  accent  and  long 
do  not  always  imply  the  fame  thing.  In  the  cafe  of  dou- 
ble rhymes  this  rule  Ihould  be  obferved  : as  pleafure,  mca- 
fure,  manner,  banner ; which  Ihould  all  have  fliort  notes- 
Here  accent  and  quantity  certainly  differ.  By  applying  Ita- 
lian melody  to  Englilh  words,  we  feem  to  lofe  in  fenfe  what 
we  gain  in  found.  The  univerfality  of  double  rhymes  in 
Italian  poetry  mull  have  an  influence  upon  vocal  melody, 
which  oar  Jingle  rhymes  but  aukwardly  imitate. 

Dacier,  in  a note  to  his  tranflation  of  Plutarch’s  Life  of 
Lycurgus,  fays,  that  “ the  progrefs  of  mufic,  in  all  times, 
has  ever  been  proportioned  to  the  genius  and  language  of 
the  people.”  The  ancient  Romans,  though  great  in  arms, 
agriculture,  and  literature,  were  net  foccefsful  cultivators 
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of  tlie  fine  arts ; and  nothing  was  achieved  in  them,  through- 
out their  empire,  but  by  Grecian  artifts.  For  this  we  may, 
however,  account,  by  the  flaves  only  being  allowed  to  cul- 
tivate the  polite  arts,  among  the  Romans  ; whereas,  in 
Greece,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  wholly  prohibited  their 
ufe. 

No  vifionary  innovation,  or  fantaftical  change,  is  here  in- 
tended, in  a language  fo  excellent  as  our  own  for  every 
purpofe  of  reafon,  fcience,  philofophy,  and  we  may  furely 
add,  poetry  ; all  we  would  recommend,  is  care  to  our  lyric 
poets  in  the  feledtion  and  arrangement  of  fyllables,  as  well 
as  unity  of  fubjedl  (fee  Italian  Tour.  p.  48,  and  our  articles 
Soxg,  Symmetry,  and  Unity  of  Melody ),  and  attentive 
obfervance  to  the  compofers  who  let  them  to  mufic,  not  to 
dwell  on  harfh,  mute,  nafal,  or  guttural  words,  which  either 
preclude  or  vitiate  all  mu  Ileal  found. 

Song  and  Jing,  unfortunately,  the  two  mod  common 
words  in  our  lyric  poetry,  begin  by  a hfs,  and  end  with  a 
found  entirely  nafal  ; and  if  we  examine  the  fyllables  which 
terminate  each  line  in  Dryden’s  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia’s  Day, 
the  bed  of  our  lyric  poems,  and  perhaps  the  moll  noble 
production,  to  read,  of  modern  languages,  we  (hall  find 
that  the  dead  letter  d predominates ; terminating  in  the 
courfe  of  the  poem  no  lefs  than  two  or  three  and  thirty 
lines ; in  more  than  half  of  which,  this  hard  and  dumb 
letter  is  preceded  by  n,  which,  though  it  does  not  wholly 
filence  the  voice,  yet  allows  it  no  pafiage,  but  through  the 
nofe.  However,  this  junction  is  not  fo  injurious  to  vocalifed 
found,  as  ng  in  the  words  fling,  young,  beginning,  winning, 
defraying,  enjoying  ; or  f and  z in  ears,  hears,  fpheres,  comes, 
drums,  prize,  Jhies,  &c,  which  terminate  each  mufical  phrafe 
or  period  with  a hifs.  The  impervious  confonant  t,  in  fate, 
flats,  fate,  &c.  preceded  by  a vowel,  is  lefs  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce, and  lefs  offenlive  to  hear,  than  the  fibilation  in  brea/1, 
opprejl.  See. 

Admirable  and  fublime  as  this  ode  is  in  the  perufal,  fome 
of  the  lines  are  extremely  difficult  to  fing,  without  injuring 
either  the  poet  or  mufician  ; the  firft,  by  a languid  and 
inarticulate  utterance,  or  the  latter  by  a pronunciation  too 
rough  and  violent.  The  recitatives  mav,  with  propriety, 
admit  of  ftrong  accentuation,  as  only  fuch  a portion  of 
found  is  wanting  as  will  render  the  words  more  audible,  and 
nearer  finging,  than  mere  fpeech  : but  as  recitative  is  the 
medium  between  declamation  and  mufical  air,  fome  attention 
feems  neceffary  in  felefcting  the  words,  and  polifhing  the 
verfes,  even  for  this  narrative  melody  ; in  ffiunning  harfii 
alliterations,  fuch  as  in  the  lines,  thrice  he  flew  the  Jlain — 
the  fweet  enthufiajl  from  her  facred  fore , &c.  where  there  is  a 
conllant  and  unavoidable  hiffing  upon  all  the  accents  ; and 
in  placing  fuch  words  at  the  paufe,  or  hiatus,  in  the  middle 
as  Well  as  at  the  end  of  each  line  or  verfe,  where  the  punc- 
tuation requires  a repofe,  or  long  note,  as  will  neither  wholly 
filence  the  voice,  nor  impede  its  expanfion.  If  fuch  pre- 
cautions fhould  be  thought  neceffary  for  words  of  quick 
utterance  in  recitative,  flill  more  felicitous  fhould  the  lyric 
poet  be  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  when  he  writes  an 
air,  where  every  fyllable  is  lengthened  and  vocalifed,  and 
where  the  vowel  in  each  is  all  that  the  compofer  can  tune, 
-or  the  finger  fweeten  and  refine. 

It  is  very  natural  for  poets  to  wifh  that  the  language,  in 
fetting  it  to  mufic,  fhould  be  more  refpefted  than  it  has 
generally  been,  particularly  in  our  church  competitions,  by 
old  mailers,  which  the  late  Mr.  Mafon,  in  his  “Anthem 
Rook  for  York  Cathedral,”  has  very  jullly  cenfured  ; but 
he  commends  Tucker,  who  was  gentleman  of  Charles  lid’s 
chapel,  for  his  very  accurate  attention  to  accent  and  length 
of  fyllables ; and  fums  up  the  excellencies  and  defects  of 


our  ecclefiaflical  compofers  brought  up  in  the  King’s 
chapel,  after  the  Refloration,  by'  {peaking  with  exafl  dif- 
crimination  of  “the  pleafing  melodies  of  Wife;  pathetic 
airs  of  Clarke  ; majeftic  movements  of  Blow  ; and  fublime 
drains  of  Purcell.” 

But  Purcell,  the  pride  of  every  Englifhman  who  loves 
mufic,  was,  in  general,  not  only  accurate,  but  happy'  and 
touching  in  the  expreffion  'of  words.  Many  of  his  me- 
lodies are,  however,  now'  become  wholly  obfolete  and  nn- 
couth,  from  the  temporary  graces,  with  which  he  overloaded 
them,  for  the  fake  of  ignorant  fingers ; and,  indeed,  he 
wrote  f®r  no  other.  But  thefe  being  the  furbelows  and 
flounces  of  a particular  period,  are  very  fhort-lived,  and  foon 
difgrace  that  melody  which  they  were  intended  to  ‘em- 
bellifh. 

Languages  are  in  general  divided  into  original  or  mother- 
tongues  ; as  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  in  the  Ealt ; the  Teu- 
tonic and  Sclavonic,  in  the  weft. 

Languages,  Secondary,  or  derivative,  which  are  thofe 
formed  out  of  a mixture  of  feveral  others,  as  Latin,  French, 
&c. 

Kircher  will  have  the  Coptic  a mother-tongue  indepen- 
dent of  all  others.  See  Coptic. 

Dsi  Jon  maintains  the  Gothic  a primitive  language,  and 
the  mother  of  all  the  Teutonic  tongues  ; tliat  is,  of  all  thofe 
fpoken  in  the  north.  See  Gothic. 

Some  add  the  Bafque,  or  Bifcayan,  and  Bas  Briton,  to 
the  number  of  mother-tongues,  imagining  them  to  have  been 
thofe  of  the  ancient  Celts,  or  Gauls. 

Languages,  Learned,  or  Dead,  are  thofe  which  only 
fubfifl  in  books,  and  which  mufl  be  learned  by  the  rules  of 
grammar  ; as  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Chaldee. 

Raimond  Lully  folicited  the  eflablifhment  of  the  fludy 
of  the  learned  languages  a long  time,  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  At  length,  in  the  year  1312,  pope 
Clement,  and  the  council  of  Vienne,  appointed,  that  in  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  in  the  univerlities  of  Paris,  Oxford, 
Bologna,  and  Salamanca,  there  fhou'd  be  inflituted  pro, 
feflfors  of  each,  who  fhould  have  falaries  from  the  refpo£ti\e 
courts.  The  monks,  however,  vigoroufly  oppofed  the 
fpreading  of  thefe  iludies  ; and  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that 
Erafmus  tells  us,  in  his  time,  “ Gnece  nofle  fufpectum, 
Hebraice  prope  hcereticum.” 

Languages,  Living,  are  thofe  flill  fpoken  in  fome  coun- 
try or  other  ; and  which  may'  be  learned  by  converfation. 
The  mod  popular  among  thefe  are  the  French,  Italian, 
Spanifli,  and  Englifh. 

The  Spaniards  feem  to  place  the  noblcncfs  and  gravity  of 
their  language  in  the  number  of  fyllables,  and  the  fwelling 
of  words ; and  fpeak  lefs  to  be  underftood,  than  to  be 
admired.  Their  terms  are  fonorous  ; their  expreffions 
haughty  ; pomp  and  ofientation  run  through  all  they  fay  ; 
their  language  cannot  paint  a thought  to  the  life  ; it  always 
magnifies  it ; frequently  diftorts  it  ; and  does  nothing,  if  it 
does  not  exceed  nature. 

The  Italian  tongue'  does  not  fwell  up  things  to  that  de- 
gree, but  it  adorns  and  embellifhes  them  more ; yet  thefe 
ornaments  and  embellilhments  are  not  real  beauties.  The. 
Italian  expreffions,  thus  rich  and  brilliant,  are  like  thofe 
faces  covered  with  patch  and  paint,  which  make  a fine  fliow; 
but  the  finery  is  all  deceit. 

The  French  language  (as  fome  of  their  authors  exprefs 
themfelves)  is  fimple,  without  lownefs  ; bold,  without  in- 
decency' : elegant  and  florid,  without  affectation ; harmo- 
nious, without  fwelling  ; majeftic,  without  pride  ; delicate,’ 
without  foftnefs  ; and  ftrong,  without  rougbnefs.  Though, 
as  to  the  points  of  ftrength  and  majefty,  the  French  mufl 
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give  way  to  the  Englilh  ; which  in  thefe,  as  well  as  in  co- 
pioufnefs,  exceeds  moll  of  the  living  languages  ; as  far  as 
it  is  inferior  to  fome  of  them  in  finoothnefs  and  delicacy. 

Of  all  the  modern  languages,  the  French  is  generally  al- 
lowed to  he  the  moll  clear,  and  fit  for  philofophical  and  cri- 
tical fubjedls  ; the  charted  and  mofl  referved  in  its  diction  ; 
the  mod  judicious  and  fevere  in  its  ornaments. 

The  language  of  France,  for  vocal  purpofes,  may  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  Italy.  That  the  Italian  language  is  favour- 
able to  the  pureemiffion  of  found,  and  confequently  to  ding- 
ing, and  the  French  the  contrary,  none  but  a native  of  France 
will  difpute.  Yet  M.  Framcrv,  a man  of  tade  and  know- 
ledge of  mufic,  and  who  lometimes  feems  to  feel  and  ac- 
knowledge the  defeats  of  French  mufic  and  its  language  for 
vocal  purpofes,  fays  in  the  Encyclopedic  Methodique, 
p.  233  : “ de  celebres  coinpoliteurs,  Meffrs.  Duni,  Gluck, 
Piccini,  Sacehini,  out  dit,  ont  ecrit,  qu’ils  aimoient  mieux 
compofer  fur  la  langue  Fran$oife  que  fur  la  langue  Ita- 
lienne!”  endejt  Judaus.  M.  Framery  never  furprifed  us 
more,  or  convinced  us  lefs.  Thefe  compofers  may  have 
faid  fomething  flattering  to  the  French,  in  public  about 
their  language,  while  at  Paris ; but  in  private,  Gluck  and 
Sacehini,  to  our  knowledge,  fpoke  of  French  as  a mufical 
language  with  no  great  refpedl.  The  Italians  have  often 
pretended,  in  Scotland,  to  prefer  Scots  tunes,  and  in  Ire- 
land, Irilh,  to  Italian  mufic.  Geminiani  and  Tenducci  did 
this  in  both  countries  ; but  in  England,  and  among  their  own 
countrymen,  they  turned  to  ridicule  both  thele  national 
mufics,  more  than  they  deferved  ; for  though,  when  fung 
by  fine  fingers,  they  lofe  their  chief  merit  of  originality  and 
liinplicity,  when  fung  by  the  natives,  they  are  extremely 
pleating,  and  often  truly  touching. 

Of  all  others,  the  Englifli  is  faid  to  be  the  mod  honeft,  open, 
and  undefigning  language.  With  all  its  fublimity,  it  is  gay 
and  pleafant  on  occafion  ; but  its  gaiety  is  Hill  moderated 
and  reftrained  by  good  fenfe  ; it  hates  cxceflfive  ornaments  ; 
and,  for  the  greater  limplicity,  would  almoll  choofe,  as 
fome  fay  of  the  French,  to  go  naked  ; it  never  dreffes  more 
than  decorum  and  neceffity  require. 

The  Engliib  language  is  derived  from  fo  many  and  fuch 
different  fources,  that,  on  this  account,  it  is  deficient  in 
regularity  and  analogy.  Yet  we  have  this  advantage  to 
coinpenfate  the  defeft,  that  what  we  want  in  elegance,  we 
gain  in  copioufnefs,  in  which  lall  refpedl  few  languages  will 
be  found  fuperior  to  our  own.  See  English. 

Ennius  and  Cecrops  are  celebrated  for  their  knowledge 
of  many  languages.  Mithridates,  king  of  Por.tus,  it  is  faid, 
underrtood  twenty-two  tongues,  which  was  the  number  of 
different  people  over  whom  he  commanded  ; and  thofe  lan- 
guages he  knew  fo  well,  that  he  was  able  to  harangue  each 
of  his  people  in  their  own  tongue.  It  was  a faying  of 
Charles  V.  ,f  That  fo  many  languages  as  a man  under- 
Hands,  fo  many  times  he  is  a man.”  Sultan  Soliman’s  in- 
terpreter fpoke  perfectly  well  feventeen  different  languages. 
But  among  the  moderns,  none  has  been  more  remarkable  in 
this  way  than  Pollellus ; who,  belides  a perfeft  knowledge 
of  all  the  dead  languages,  was  fo  well  acquainted  with  the 
living,  that  it  is  faid  he  could  have  made  the  tour  of  the 
globe,  without  the  ufc  of  an  interpreter.  See  our  article 
Jones,  Sir  William . 

Bibliander  has  written  of  the  analogy  and  proportion  of 
languages  ai  d letters,  De  Ratione  Communi  Linguarum, 
in  1 ji8.  Gefner,  of  the  Difference  of  Languages,  in  1 372. 
Lazius  publifhed  an  Introdudlion  to  the  Learning  of  the 
politer  Languages,  in  a common  Method,  in  1548.  Me- 
giflier,  a fcheme  of  forty  different  languages,  and  different 
dialc&s,  fpecimens  of  each  whereof  he  gives  in  the  Lord’s 


prayer,  in  1593.  De  Recoles,  in  his  Addition  to  the 
World  of  Daviti,  has  publifhed  the  Pater-nofler  in  all  the 
languages  fpoken  among  Chriftians  ; and  Mr.  Chamberlayne 
propofed  to  do  the  fame  in  a hundred  languages,  a fpe- 
cimen  of  which  has  been  publifhed.  Albericus  Gentilis 
wrote  of  the  mixture  of  languages,  in  1633.  And 
father  Reignier’s  Difcourfe  on  Etymologies,  is  a work  of 
the  fame  kind.  In  1613,  Durer  publifhed  a treafure  of  the 
hillory  of  all  the  languages  in  the  univerfe.  Guichart  has 
a treatife  of  the  etymological  harmony  of  languages,  pub- 
lifhed in  1619.  Brerewood  has  given  us  curious  enquiries  into 
the  diverfities  of  languages  and  religions,  publifhedin  1635. 

Language,  Philofophical.  See  Characters,  Universal. 

Language  is  alfo  ufed,  in  the  order  of  Malta,  for  nation. 
The  knights  of  Malta  are  divided  into  eight  languages  : 
three  whereof  are  for  France  ; viz.  the  languages  of  Pro- 
vence, of  Auvergne,  and  of  France  ; two  for  Spain,  thofe 
of  Cartile  and  Arragon  ; the  other  three  are  the  languages 
of  Italy,  England,  and  Germany. 

Each  of  thefe  languages  has  its  chief,  who  prefides  in  affem- 
blies  of  the  language  to  which  he  belongs.  See  Malta.. 

Language,  Frank . See  Frank. 

Language  Hellenijiic.  See  Hellenistic. 

Language,  Law.  See  Law  Language. 

LANGUED,  Langue,  in  Heraldry , is  applied  to  fiichf 
animals  whofe  tongues  appear  out  of  their  mouths : being 
of  a colour  different  from  that  of  the  body  of  the  animal. 

LANGUEDOC,  Occitania,  in  Geography , a portion  of 
Gallia  Braceata,  a maritime  province  (as  it  was  denominated  • 
before  the  revolution,)  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Guienne,  Au- 
vergne, and  Lyonnois,  on  the  E.  by  the  Rhone,  on  the  S. 
by  Foix,  Roufillon,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Garonne.  It  lies  between  420  40',  and  45°  20'  N. 
lat.,  and  between  i°  20',  and  40  45'  E.  long.  In  43°  30', 
the  parallel  of  Touloufe  nearly,  it  extends  53  leagues  from 
W.  to  E.  ; but  towards  either  extremity,  it  does  not  exceed 
33.  Its  breadth,  for  the  greatell  part,  is  33  to  38  leagues, 
except  towards  the  middle,  where  it  fcarcely  amounts  to  40 
miles.  The  coart  from  Agde  ealtward  is  contiderably  aug- 
mented, the  fea  having  retired,  as  appears  by  comparing  the 
fituatioii  of  the  maritime  places  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 
The  furface  of  this  province  conlirts  of  mountains  and  vallies, 
hills  and  plains.  In  the  mountains,  called  the  Cevennes  and 
its  branches,  which  are  partly  covered  with  foreits,  there  are 
lead  and  iron  mines.  The  lower  trails  are  fertile,  and  well 
watered,  yielding  grain,  wine,  and  fruit;  but  one-half  of 
the  province  is  of  an  ungrateful  and  unprodudtive  foil.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Rhone,  Garonne,  Loire,  Gardon, , 
Viftre,  Erault,  Orbe,  Aude,  Arriege,  Allier,  Tarn,  and 
Lot.  In  this  province  many  canals  have  been  formed  for 
commercial  purpofes. . 

Languedoc  has  been  fometimes  divided  into  Upper, 
Lower,  and  the  Cevennes ; the  Upper,  including  nine  dio- 
cefes,  the  Lower,  containing  1 1 bilhoprics,  and  the  Ce- 
vennes, comprehending  three.  Geographers  have  divided 
this  province  into  Upper  and  Lower  ; containing  three  arch- 
bilhoprics,  23  bilhoprics,  61  abbies,  637  priories,  353  reli- 
gious lioufes,  60  commanderies,  200  towns  and  villages, 

2 univerfities,  6 academies,  1000  ecclefiaftics,  342^,758  fami- 
lies, and  1,560,000  inhabitants.  The  ecclefiatlical  divifion 
has  been  differently  arranged  fince  the  revolution.  The 
capital  of  Upper  Languedoc  was  Touloufe,  and  of  Lower 
Languedoc,  Montpellier.  It  is  now  divided  into  feven 
departments,  viz.  the  Ardeche,  Lozere,  Gard,  Herault, 
Tarn,  Upper  Garonne,  and  Aude. 

LANGUENBRUCK,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Soleure  ; 14  miles  N.E.  of  Soleure. 

LANGUE-.  ■ 
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LANGUEPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 

43  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bahar.  , 

LANGUET,  John  Baptist  Joseph,  in  Biography, 
fon  of  Denis  Languet,  attorney-general  to  the  parliament 
of  Dijon,  in  which  city  he  was  born  in  the  year  1675.  He 
received  the  elementary  parts  of  his  education  in  his  native 
place,  and  then  went  to  purfue  his  ftudies  at  Paris,  where 
he  relided  at  the  femiriary  at  St.  Sulpice.  In  the  year  1698, 
he  was  admitted  a licentiate  of  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  was  ordained,  foon  after,  a pried:  at  Vienne,  in  Dauphine. 
He  returned  to  Paris,  took  the  degree  of  doftor  in  1703, 
and  attached  himfelf  to  the  community  of  St.  Sulpice, 
where,  by  the  exertions  of  his  benevolent  labours,  he  ren- 
dered himfelf  fo  ufeful  that  he  was  chofen  curate  to  M.  de  la 
Chetardie.  The  duties  of  this  appointment  he  difeharged 
ten  years,  and  fold  his  eftate,  that  he  might  have  it  in  his 
power  to  relieve  the  neceffities  of  the  poor.  _ In  the  year 
1714,  he  fucceeded  to  the  living  of  St.  Sulpice,  and.  find- 
ing the  church  much  too  fmall  for  the  number  of  his  pa- 
rifhioners,  he  conceived  the  defign  of  building  a place  that 
fhould  excel  every  other  church  in  the  world  in  magnifi- 
cence, and  architeftural  decorations.  This  great  work  he 
accomplifhed  by  means  of  donations,  which  poured  in  from 
all  quarters  the  moment  his  intentions  were  made  known. 
It  was  confecrated,  in  the  year  1747,  wit^  fo  mucl1  lPlendour> 
that  Frederic  II.,  king  of  Pruffia,  was  induced,  from  an  ac- 
count which  he  read  of  the  proceedings  on  that  occafion, 
to  fend  a polite  complimentary  letter  to  M.  Languet.  He 
ellabliflied  likewife  “ La  Maifon  de  I’lnfant  Jefuf,”  intended 
for  the  accommodation  of  30  or  40  poor  ladies  of  noble 
defeent.  Here  they  were  boarded  and  educated  in  a manner 
fuitable  to  them,  but  at  the  fame  time  were  taught  to  be 
ufeful.  They  were  employed,  by  turns,  in  attending  to  do- 
meilic  concerns,  and  in  pther  offices  that  would  render  them 
ferviccable  to  their  relations  in  the  country.  Another  ob- 
jeft  of  this  eftablifhment,  was  to  afford  an  afylum  to  more 
than  eight  hundred  poor  women  and  girls  deftitute  of  the 
means  of  fupport,  belonging  either  to  the  city  or  country. 
They  were  provided  with  daily  food,  and  were  made  to 
earn  their  fupport,  chiefly  by  fpinning  cotton  and  linen. 
Without  entering  into  the  minutiae  of  the  regulations  of  the 
place,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  this  eilablifliment  has 
proved  a mod  harppy  retreat  for  numerous  unfortunate  fe- 
males, who  had  been  abandoned,  by  infamous  betrayers,  to 
difeafe  and  wretchednefs.  Here,  by  good  example  and  ex- 
cellent moral  inftruftion,  they  have  been  recalled  to  virtue, 
and  habituated  to  induftry,  and  many  of  them  have  proved 
ufeful  and  honourable  members  of  the  fociety.  For  their  en- 
couragement when  they  quitted  the  boufe,  they  were  paid 
in  money  the  amount  of  what  they  had  earned  by  their  la- 
bour. Though  the  land  attached  to  the  houfe  confifted  of 
only  fourteen  French  acres,  yet  it  fed  a fufficient  number 
of  cows  to  give  milk  for  upwards  of  two  thoufand  children 
in  the  parifh  : it  alfo  contained  conveniences  for  pigs  and 
all  kinds  of  poultry,  which  were  fold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inllitution  ; a bakehoufe,  furnilhing  more  than  a hundred 
thoufand  pounds  of  bread  monthly,  which  was  difliibuted 
among  the  poor  of  the  pariffi  ; fpinning-rooms,  an  excellent 
and  well  cultivated  garden,  a noble  difpenfary,  &c.  The 
management  and  regularity  with  which  every  department  in 
this  houfe  was  condufted,  either  for  the  inftruftion,  employ- 
ment, or  fupport  of  fuch  a number  of  perfons,  were  fo  ad- 
mirable, and  gave  fo  high  an  idea  of  the  great  direftmg  hand, 
that  cardinal0 Fleury  propofed  that  Languet  Ihould  be  ap- 
pointed fuperintendant  of  all  the  hofpitals  in  the  kingdom  ; 
"to  whom  he  anfwered  with  a fmile,  “ 1 have  always  fatd, 
my  lord,  that  the  bounty  of  your  eminence  led  me  to  the 


hofpital.”  M.  Languet’s  benevolent  exertions  were  not 
confined  to  the  objefts  already  mentioned,  but  extended  to 
the  poor  and  wretched  of  every  defeription.  No  perfon 
was  ever  more  aftive  and  fuccefsful  than  himfelf  in  obtaining 
large  alms  and  confiderable  legacies,  which  he  diftributed  with 
admirable  prudence  and  diferetion.  It  is  faid,  on  good  au- 
thority, that  he  dilburfed  about  a million  of  livres  in  charity 
every  year.  Noble  families  reduced  to  poverty,  were  among 
the  prime  objects  of  his  benevolent  attention.  At  the  time 
of  the  great  dearth  in  1723,  in  order  that  he  might  relieve  the 
poor,  he  fold  his  houlhold  furniture,  his  piftures,  and  curious 
and  rare  pieces  of  workmanlhip,  and,  in  ffiort,  fcarcely  left 
himfelf  the  bare  neceffaries  of  life.  He  was  among  the 
lirft  to  be  prefent  at  fires,  or  any  other  feene  of  public  cala- 
mity, where  his  prudence,  felf-poffeffion,  and  univerfally 
refpefted  charafter,  rendered  his  advice  and  exertions  effen- 
tially  ferviceable.  He  had  a wonderful  talent  in  difeovering 
the  different  difpofitions  of  mankind,  and  he  knew  how  to 
employ  every  perfon  according  to  his  capacity.  This  ex- 
cellent man  declined  the  offers  made  of  feveral  bifhoprics  ; 
his  great  ambition  was  to  do  good,  and  he  had  ample  means 
for  this  as  a pariffi  prieft.  He  died  in  the  year  1750  at  the 
age  of  feventy-five.  His  piety  and  application  to  works  of 
benevolence  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  a lively  and 
cheerful  companion.  He  polleffed  a fine  genius,  and  was 
highly  delighted  with  cheerful  and  amufing  fociety.  His 
younger  brother,  named  John  Jofeph,  born  at  Dijon  in  1667, 
rofe  to  confiderable  eminence  in  the  church,  and  was  40 
years  archbilhop  of  Sens.  He  died  in  1753.  He  took  a 
very  diftinguiffied  part  as  a controverfialill,  in  defence  of 
the  bull  “ Unigenitus,”  and  difplayed  much  learning  and 
acutenefs  in  his  polemical  pieces,  which  were  tranflated  into 
Latin,  and  printed  in  1753,  in  two  volumes  folio.  He  was 
author  of  “ A Tranflation  of  the  Book  of  Pfalms,”  and  of 
difeourfes  publiffied  in  the  colleftions  of  the  French  academy. 
Moreri. 

Languet,  Hubert,  was  born  at  Viteaux,  in  Burgundy, 
in  1518:  after  a preliminary  courfe  of  inftruftion  in  his 
own  country,  he  went  to  Italy  for  the  ftudy  of  the  civil 
law,  and  took  a doftor’s  degree  at  Pavia.  Having  met 
with  a book  of  the  reformer  Melanfthon’s,  he  felt  a great 
defire  of  feeing  the  author,  and,  in  1549,  procured  an  inter- 
view with  him  at  Wittenberg,  which  terminated  in  his  con- 
veriion  to  the  Proteftant  faith.  After  this  he  fpent  feveral 
years  in  travelling  over  different  countries  in  the  north  of 
Europe  ; in  his  tour  he  became  acquainted  with  Guftavus, 
king  of  Svveden,  who  gave  him  a commiffion  to  invite 
perfons  ikilful  in  the  arts  and  fciences  from  France  to  his 
dominions.  In  1559,  he  accompanied  Adolphus  of  Naffau, 
prince  of  Orange,  into  Italy  ; after  this  he  was  nominated 
by  the  eleftor  of  Saxony  to  be  his  envoy  to  the  court  of 
France.  He  was  deputed  by  that  prince  to  the  affembly  of 
the  ftates  of  Augffiurg  in  1368,  and  was  employed  by  him 
in  other  important  negociations.  He  was  again  lent  to 
France  in  1570,  when  he  pronounced  a bold  and  eloquent 
harangue  in  the  name  of  the  Proteftant  princes  of  Germany 
before  Charles  IX.  He  refided  at  Paris  during  the  bloody 
maffacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  expofed  his  own  life  to 
danger  by  his  efforts  in  faving  his  holl,  Andrew  Wechel, 
the  famous  printer,  and  his  friend,  Dupleffis  Mornai.  After 
accompliffiing  various  other  millions  10  the  fatisfaftion  of 
his  employers,  he  died  at  Antwerp  in  September,  15S1,  at 
the  age  of  63,  greatly  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him. 
The  prince  of  Orange,  in  whofe  fervice  he  had  been  employed, 
walked  as  chief  mourner  at  his  funeral.  He  was  a man  of 
pure  virtue  in  corrupt  and  difficult  times  : “ He  was,”  fays 
one  of  his  biographers,  “ fuch  as  many  would  wiffi  to  appear  ; 
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he  lived  as  good  men  would  wifh  to  die.”  His  works  are 
“ Colleftions  of  Latin  Letters  to  the  Eleftor  of  Saxony,  to 
Camcrarius,  Father  and  Son,  and  to  Philip  Sidney  “ A 
Relation  of  the  Expedition  of  the  Eleftor  Auguftus  againll 
the  Revolters  of  Saxony  ; with  the  Hiftory  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Emperor  againll  that  Prince  “ Vindicise  con- 
tra Tyrannos,”  which  is  a fpinted  attack  upon  tyranny, 
and  a defence  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  This  appeared 
foon  after  Languet’s  death,  and  coming  out  with  the  name 
of  Stephanus  Junius  Brutus,  ivas  attributed  to  various  per- 
fons,  but  has  been  afeertained  to  have  been  the  produftion 
of  Languet.  Bayle.  Moreri. 

LANGUETTE,  Fr.  the  tongue  of  a jack  in  a harp- 
fichord  or  fpinnet ; the  valve  which  opens  and  flints  the 
wind  chefl  in  an  organ  to  let  the  wind  into  the  pipes,  when 
a key  is  prefied  down. 

LANGUIDO  and  Laxguente,  Itnl.  mufical  terms  for 
a languid  or  languilhing  air. 

LANGUOR,  a faintnefs  and  indifpofition  to  exertion, 
commonly  accompanied  with  a laflitude  or  wearinefs,  and 
arifing  from  a feverifti  (late,  or  from  a general  debility  of 
the  nervous  and  circulating  fyflems. 

LANGUR,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Thibet;  40 
miles  E.  of  Tankia. — Alfo,  a river  of  Mingrelia,  anciently 
S. IJlolphus , which  runs  into  the  Black  fea,  about  two  miles 
from  Anarghia. 

LANGUT,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of  Ober- 
land  ; 10  miles  S.E.  of  Morangen. 

LANGWIESE,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Leitmeritz  ; 20  miles  W.NAy.  of  Leitmeritz. 

LANJAN,  Landjam,  or  Lanjang,  a city  of  Laos,  and 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  or  at  lealt  of  the  fouthern  divifion, 
to  which  it  gives  name,  and  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  king  ; 
lituated  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  river  Mecon,  and  defended 
on  the  land  fide  by  ditches  and  high  walls.  The  palace  is 
of  wide  extent,  and  appears  like  a city,  from  its  fize  and  the 
number  of  people  who  inhabit  it.  The  houfes  of  the  prin- 
cipal perfons  are  high,  elegant,  and  richly  ornamented  ; 
thofe  of  the  lower  people  are  mere  huts.  The  prielts  alone 
have  the  privilege  of  building  their  houfes  of  brick  or  ftone. 
N.  lat.  iS'  30'.  E.  long.  ioi°  38'. 

LANIARDS.  See  Lanniers. 

LANJARON,  in  Geography,  a town  cf  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Granada  ; 15  miles  S.  of  Granada. 

LANIERE,  Nicolo,  in  Biography , was  an  Italian, 
who  came  into  England  early  in  the  hilt  century  : there  is 
a fine  portrait  of  him  at  the  Grange,  in  Hamplhire,  by  Van- 
dyke. It  was  the  fight  of  this  portrait  that  determined 
Charles  I.  to  employ  that  excellent  painter.  Laniere  pro- 
fcfiionaily  praftifed  mufic,  painting,  and  engraving;  but 
his  greatell  excellence  was  in  mufic.  His  own  portrait, 
painted  by  himfelf,  is  in  the  mufic  fehool  at  Oxford.  He 
etched  a conlidcrable  number  of  plates  for  a drawing-book; 
was  an  able  connoifieur  in  pift ures  ; and  had  the  art  of  giving 
modern  paintings  an  air  of  antiquity,  and  putting  off  copies 
for  originals.  Granger's  Biog.  Hill,  of  Engl.  vol.  i. 

P-  539-  . ...  . 

It  is  recorded  in  the- folio  edition  of  Ben  .Tonfon’s  works, 
printed  1640,  t hat,  in  1617,  his  whole  mnfqie,  which  was 
performed  at  the  houfe  of  lord  Hay,  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  French  ambafiador,  was  fet  to  mufic  after  the  Italian 
manner,  Jliio  recitativo,  by  Nic.  Laniere,  who  was  not  only 
ordered  to  fet  the  mufic,  but  to  paint  the  feenes. 

This  Ihort  piece  being  'wholly  in  rhyme,  though  without 
variation  in  the  meafure,  to  diitinguilh  airs  from  recitation, 
as  it  was  all  in  mufical  declamation,  mav  be  fafely  pry- 
Vot..  XX. 


nounccd  the  full  attempt  at  an  opera  in  the  Italian  manner, 
after  the  invention  of  recitative. 

But  in  the  fame  year,  in  the  mafque,  by  the  fame  author* 
called  “ The  Vifion  of  Delight,”  prefented  at  court  during 
Chriftmas,  there  is  a manifeft  diftinftion  of  air  from  re- 
citative; in  both  which  ftyles  the  whole  piece,  in  verfes  of 
different  meafures,  was  performed.  It  is  opened  by  De- 
light, perfonified,  who,  Jliio  recitativo,  “ fpake  in  long.” 
Then  Night,  likewife  perfonified,  fung,  “ Break  Fancy 
from  thy  cave  of  cloud,  &C.”  This  air  ends  in  a chorus 
or  quire.  After  which  Fancy  fpake,  in  Jliio  recitativo. 
Then  Peace  lung,  “ Why  look  you  fo,  & c.”  After  which 
an  air  that  terminates  in  a quire.  The  fotig  ended,  “ Wonder 
fpake,”  in  recitative.  Then  dancing,  Tinging,  and  chorus. 

Here  we  have  all  the  charafteriftics  of  a genuine  opera, 
or  mufical  drama  of  modern  times,  complete : fplendid 

feenes  and  machinery  ; poetry  ; mufical  recitation  ; air  ; cho- 
rus ; and  dancing. 

Though  the  mufic  of  this  mafque  is  not  to  be  found, 
yet  of  Laniere’s  “ Muiica  narrativa”  we  have  feveral  ex- 
amples, printed  by  Playford  in  the  colledlions  of  the  time  ; 
particularly  the  “ Ayres  and  Dialogues,”  1673,  and  the 
feeond  part  of  the  “ Mufical  Companion,”  which  appeared 
in  1667  ; and  in  which  his  mufic  fo  the  dialogues  is  infinitely 
fuperior  to  the  reft  : there  is  melody,  mealure,  and  mean- 
ing in  it.  His  recitative  is  more  like  that  of  his  country- 
men at  prefent,  than  any  cotemporary  Englifhman’s.  How- 
ever, thefe  dialogues  were  compofed  before  the  laws  and 
phrafeology  of  recitative  were  fettled,  even  in  Italy.  His 
cantata  of  “ Hero  and  Leander”  was  much  celebrated 
during  thefe  times,  and  the  recitative  regarded  as  a model 
of  true  Italian  mufical  declamation. 

LANIGEROUS,  any  thing  that  bears  wool.  Hence, 

Lanigerous,  or  Latiuginous  Trees,  among  Herhalijs , 
are  thofe  trees  that  bear  a woolly  downy  fub fiance  ; as,  the 
black,  white,  and  trembling  poplars,  oilers,  and  willows  of 
all  forts. 

LANINA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  RulTia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Irkutlk,  near  the  Baikal  lake  ; 80  miles  N E. 
of  Irkutlk. 

LANINT,  Bernardino,  in  Biography,  an  hiftorical 
painter,  native  of  Vercelli,  and  a pupil  of  Gaudenzio  Fer- 
rari. He  imitated  the  ftyle  of  that  mailer,  in  his  firft  works, 
to  a degree  of  illufion.  As  he  advanced  in  practice  he  call 
a bolder  eye  on  nature,  and,  by  equal  vigour  of  conception 
and  execution,  proved  to  the  firft  artifts  of  Milano,  that, 
like  Ferrari,  he  was  born  for  grand  fubjefts  : fucli  is  that  cf 
St.  Catarini,  near  S.  Celfo  ; the  face  and  attitude  of  the  he- 
roine anticipate  the  graces  of  Guido  ; the  colour  of  the 
whole  approaches  the  tones  of  Tiziano  ; the  glory  of  the 
angels  rivals  Gaudenzio  ; a lefs  neglefted  ftyle  of  drapery 
would  have  left  little  to  wi(h  for.  Among  his  copious 
works  at  Milano,  and  in  its  diftrifts,  tlie  dome  of  Novara 
claims  diilinguilhed  notice.  There  he  painted  thofe  Sybils, 
and  that  fcmblance  of  the  eternal  Father,  fo  much  admired 
by  Lomazzo,  and  near  them  certain  fubjefts  from  the  life 
of  the  Virgin,  which  even  now  in  a ruined  ftate  of  colour 
enchant  by  fpirit  and  evidence  of  delign-  His  verfatile 
talent  indulged  fomeiimes  in  imitations  . of  Leonardo-  da 
Vinci  ; and  at  the  Balilica  cf  St.  Ambrogio,  the  figure  of 
Chrift  between  two  angels,  in  form,  exprelfion,  and  e fife  ft, 
fu  ly  proves  with  wh  it  felicity  he  penetrated  the  principles 
ot  that  genius.  Fufeli’s  Pilkington. 

LANIS  Je  cr.Jceniia  JVallia  traducendis  ahfque  cujuma, 
idc.  a::  ancient  writ  that  lies  to  the  cuftomer  of  a port,  to 
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permit  one  to  pafs  wool  without  paying  cuftom,  he  having 
paid  it  before  in  Wales. 

LANISCHLE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Irtria ; 16 
miles  S.E  of  Capo  d’lftria. 

LANISTA,  in  Antiquity,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  fignify 
an  executioner,  but  more  frequently  for  a mailer  gladiator, 
who  taught  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  had  always  people  under 
them,  ready  to  exhibit  (hows  of  that  kind.  For  which  pur- 
pofe  they  either  purchafcd  gladiators,  or  educated  children, 
that  had  been  expofed  in  that  art. 

Lanista  was  alfo  ufed  to  denote  one  who  taught  game- 
cocks to  fight. 

LANIUS,  in  Ornithology,  a genus  of  the  rapacious  tribe, 
having  the  bill  rather  llraight,  with  a tooth,  or  notch,  on 
each  mandible  near  the  end  ; the  bafe  naked  ; and  the 
tongue  jagged  at  the  tip.  To  this  character,  aligned  by 
Gmelin  after  Linnaeus,  may  be  added,  that  the  noilrils  are 
generally  round,  and  covered  with  ftilf  bridles.  i)r.  La- 
tham obferves  dill  further,  that  the  birds  of  this  genus  are 
not  furnifned  with  a cere  at  the  bafe  of  the  bill,  and  that 
the  middle  toe  is  connedled  to  the  next  as  far  as  the  firft 
joint.  Laftly,  according  to  Scopoli,  the  legments  of  the 
(kins  are  feven  in  number. 

Linnaeus,  in  the  various  editions  of  his  Syftema  Naturae  and 
other  works,  ha3  referred  this  genus  of  birds  to  feveral  dif- 
tindl  families,  having  fometimes  placed  it  with  the  chatterers, 
fometimes  with  the  titmice,  and  then  again,  from  its  habits  of 
rapacity,  with  the  accipitres,  in  which  lafl -mentioned  order  it 
(lands  in  the  Gmelinian  edition  of  that  author’s  publication. 
Before  the  time  of  Linnssus,  our  countryman,  Ray,  had 
claffed  this  tribe  among  the  (hort-winged  hawks  : Buffon 
alfo  had  arranged  it  after  the  falcons  ; but  Briffon,  on  the 
contrary,  includes  them  with  the  thru(hes  and  the  chatterers, 
two  analogous  genera,  which  obvioufiy  belong  to  the  order 
pafferes.  Kramer  introduces  it  under  the  pafferine  order ; 
Scopoli  under  the  pies  ; and  Pennant,  in  his  “ Genera  of 
Birds,”  with  the  accipitres ; from  which,  however,  the 
latter  writer  removes  it  to  the  order  picas,  in  a fubfequent 
edition.  Gmelin  retains  it  (till  in  the  accipitrine  order. 
In  Latham’s  “ Synopfis,”  and  alfo  in  his  “ Index  Ornitho- 
logicus,”  the  example  of  Scopoli  is  followed  ; the  fhrikes 
are  difpofed  at  the  head  of  the  order  picas,  and  this  arrange- 
ment has  obtained  the  fandlion  of  the  French  ornithologilts. 
We  are  far  from  wifhing  to  intrude  a folitary  fuggeilion 
againfl  eftablifhed  opinions,  and  thofe  too  of  acknowledged 
merit ; yet,  on  a point  in  which  fo  much  difference  has  pre- 
vailed, a fuggeilion  may  be  allowed.  The  (hrikes  then  ap- 
pear to  us,  at  lead  in  a general  view,  lefs  intimately  con- 
ne£led  with  the  pies  than  the  falcon  tribe,  though  confeffedly 
allied  to  both  ; and  in  defining  the  precife  line  between,  it 
is  not  impoflible  that  a future  era  will  concur  in  the  ac- 
curacy of  Gmelin,  who  incorporates  them  with  the  acci- 
pitres ; or,  in  reverting  (till  farther  back  to  the  example  of 
Ray,  our  enlightened  countryman,  place  them  as  the  lad  of 
the  falcon  tribe. 

The  birds  of  this  genus  are  difperfed  throughout  mod  parts 
of  the  globe  : they  are  generally  of  a noify,  redlefs,  quarrel- 
fome,  and  ferocious  dilpefition  ; prey  on  all  the  fmaller 
kinds  of  birds  as  well  as  infedls.  The  manner  in  which 
they  dedroy  their  prey  is  almod,  if  not  entirely,  peculiar  to 
themfelves,  and  evinces  a degree  of  addrefs  and  cruelty 
that  has  not  inaptly  obtained  them  the  name  of  butcher- 
birds. After  pouncing  upon  their  dellined  vidlim,  which 
they  ufually  feize  upon  in  a defencelefs  date,  while  young, 
and  in  the  ned,  they  bear  it  away  to  fome  thorny  bufh,  and 
by  the  dint  of  dexterity  force  it  upon  one  of  the  Routed 
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and  (harped  fpines  ; after  which  they  proceed  to  tear  the  yet 
living  creature  into  pieces,  feparating,  its  mangled  remains 
by  the  affidance  of  their  bill  and  talons,  and  difperfing  on 
different  fpines  of  the  bufh  fuch  remnants  of  the  flefh,  after 
being  for  the  prefent  fatisfied,  as  are  referred  for  future 
meals.  In  this  manner,  the  fhrike  tribe  alfo  treat  the  larger 
kinds  of  infedls,  as  well  as  birds. 

Species. 

Forficatus.  Tail  forked  ; frontal  creft  eredl  ; body 
greenifh-black.  Linn.  Drongo,  Buff.  Gole-mouche  hupp; 
de  Malabar,  ibid.  Fork-tailed JJjrile. 

Length  ten  inches  ; fize  of  a black-bird  ; tail  long,  and 
much  furcated  ; cred  fometimes  wanting.  Inhabits  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Madagafcar,  and  China. 

C.32RULESCENS.  Tail  forked  ; body  blueiih-black  ; belly 
white.  I .inn.  Fa  pie-griefche  a queue  fourchue  de  Bengal e, 
Briff.  Le  jingah.  Buff.  Fork-tailed  Indian  butcher-bird, 
Edwards. 

Inhahits  Bengal,  where  it  is  called  fingah  : the  Englifh 
fet tiers  call  it  alfo  the  king  of  the  crows,  from  the  liodile 
difpofition  they  condantly  evince  againd  thofe  birds.  Its 
length  is  feven  inches  and  a half ; the  tail  much  forked,  the 
outer  feather  fpotted  wjth  dirty  white. 

Malabaricus.  Body  blueifh-black  ; quill  and  tail-fea- 
thers black  ; outer  tail-feathers  long,  and  without  webs,  ex- 
cept on  the  outer  fide  near  the  tip.  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  Gole- 
mouche  de  Malabar,  Son.  Drongo  de  Malabar,  Buff.  Ma- 
labar Jhrike. 

Length  feventeen  inches  and  a half.  This  fpecies  inhabits 
Malabar. 

Castaneus.  Tail  cuneated  ; body  above  chefnut,  be- 
neath white  ; crown,  nape,  and  hind-head  cinereous.  Lath, 
Fanius  cajlaneus,  Gmel.  Chefnut-backcd Jhrike- 

Country  unknown.  The  bill,  wings,  and  legs  black  ; 
front  black.  Length  ten  inches. 

Lucionensis.  Tail  cuneated  ; body  reddi(h-grey  ; tail- 
feathers  banded  with  brown  at  the  ends  ; a black  fpot  on 
the  head,  behind  the  eye.  Fanius  lucionenjis,  Linn.  Fa  pie- 
griefche  de  Fuzon,  Brill.  Fuzonian Jhrike. 

Length  feven  inches  and  a half ; bill  and  body  above 
grey-brown  ; beneath,  and  on  the  fides,  reduifh,  with  white 
lines  ; tail  rufous-grey  ; the  tip  of  each  feather,  except  the 
two  middle  ones,  rufous  white ; legs  and  claws  brown. 
According  to  Briffon,  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of 
Luconia,  which  it  inhabits,  call  this  bird  cabeqote. 

Crist atus.  Tail  cuneated ; head  crelled  ; body  red- 
difh,  beneath  waved  with  tawny  and  brown.  Gmel.  Ben- 
galenjis  rufus,  Briff.  Crejled  red,  or  roujfet-coloured  butcher- 
bird, Edwards  Crejled  red Jhrike. 

Canadensis.  Tail  cuneated;  head  crefted  ; body  red- 
difii,  beneath  whitifh.  Gmel.  Fanius  Car.adenfis,  Briff. 
Pie-griefche  hup'e  de  Canada,  Buff.  Crefed Jhrike. 

Length  fix  inches  and  a half ; the  bill  and  claws  black; 
creft  reddifh  ; cheeks  dulky,  with  white  fpots ; throat  and 
bread  yellowilh-red  belly  cinereous ; wing-coverts  black, 
edged  with  white ; tail  black,  with  white  dots.  This 
fpecies  inhabits  Canada. 

Ludovicianus.  Tail  cuneated  and  cinereous;  body 
above  cinereous,  beneath  whitifh.  Gmel.  Pie  griejehe  de 
la  Fouifane,  Buff.  Fouifane Jhrike. 

Inhabits  Louifiane.  Length  eight  inches ; under  the  eyes 
a black  band  ; fix  middle  tail-feathers  black,  the  reft  white 
at  the  bafe  and  tip. 

Nengeta.  Tail  cuneated,  white  at  the  tip  ; body  ci- 
nereous, beneath  whitifh.  Linn.  Catinga  cinerea,  Briff. 

Guiraru 
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Guiraru  nheengeta , Ray.  Gulrarou , Buff.  Grey  pye  of 

Brajil,  Edw.  Grey  Jhrike. 

Inhabits  northern  Europe,  Brafi!,  Surinam,  and  other 
parts  of  South  America,  frequenting  marlhy  places. 
Length  nine  inches.  In  this  fpecies  the  wings  and  tail  are 
blackifh ; wing-coverts  black,  with  the  tips  dull  white  ; 
primary  quill-feathers  black,  outer  tail-feathers  at  the  tip 
white. 

CURVIROSTRIS.  Tail  cuneated;  body  white;  hack 
black  ; firft  five  quill-feathers  with  a white  fpot.  Gmel. 
Collurio  Madagifcarienfis , BrifT.  E cor chcur  de  Madagafcar , 

Buff.  Vanga  on  becurile  a venire  blanc.  Buff.  Hook-lilled 
Jhrike. 

Both  mandibles  refledled  at  the  tips  ; hind-head  greeniffi- 
black  ; greater  tail-coverts  obliquely  fpotted  with  white; 
tail-feathers  in  the  middle,  within  cinereous,  without  black, 
tip  white ; legs  lead  colour,  claws  blackifh.  A native  of 
Madagascar,  where  the  inhabitants  diftinguifh  it  by  the 
name  of  vanga.  It  feeds  on  fruits,  and  is  faid  to  whiffle 
well. 

Collaris.  Tail  cuneated  ;(  body  black,  beneath  white  ; 
firff  quill-feathers  white  at  the  bafe.  Gmel.  Pie  griefche 
du  Cap  de  Bonne  Ejperance,  Buff.  Collared Jhrike. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Length  twelve 
inches. 

Excobitou.  Tail  cuneated,  white  at  the  tides ; back 
hoary  ; wings  black,  with  a white  fpot.  Linn.  Lanius 
einereus,  Brill.  Lanius  einereus  major,  Gefn.  Cajlrica  pa - 
lombina,  Olin.  Great  cinereous  Jhrike,  Ardt.  Zool.  Donov. 
Brit.  Birds,  &c. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  many  parts  of  North  America  and 
Europe,  and  is  the  largeft  of  its  tribe  found  in  Britain, 
where,  however,  it  is  extremely  rare.  The  length  is  ten 
inches.  The  male  differs  very  little  from  the  female,  except 
that  the  parts  beneath  in  the  former  are  entirely  white, 
while  thofe  in  the  female  are  marked  with  fine  femicircular 
brownifh  lines.  The  female  makes  her  neft  of  heath  and 
mofs,  lined  with  wool  and  other  foft  fubffances.  The  fpecies 
chiefly  inhabits  woods;  it  feeds  on  infedts  and  fmall  birds, 
the  latter  of  which  it  feizes  by  the  throat,  then  fixes  them 
on  a (harp  thorn,  and  tears  them  to  pieces.  When  confined 
in  a cage,  it  will  often,  if  poflible,  contrive  to  affix  its  food 
againft  the  wires,  that  in  like  manner  it  may  pull  it  afunder 
with  its  claws  and  bill.  In  countries  where  thefe  birds  are 
abundant,  the  hulbandmen  treat  them  with  regard,  being 
efpecially  ufeful  in  the  deftrudlion  of  rats,  mice,  and  other 
vermin.  There  are  fome  diftindl  varieties  of  this  bird ; in 
one  the  body  is  white,  the  legs  yellowiffi,  and  the  bill  and 
claws  blackiih  ; and  another  in  which  the  leffer  wing-coverts 
and  ffioulders  are  reddifh. 

Collurio.  Tail  fomewhat  cuneated  ; back  grey  ; four 
middle  tail-feathers  unicolour  ; biff  lead  colour.  Linn.  Fn. 
Succ.  Lanius  minor  rufus,  isfe.  Ray.  Meruhe  congener  cilia, 
Ray.  Ecorcbeur,  Buff.  LJfer  butcher  bird,  fujhcr,  Cfc. 
Will.  Red-backed  Jhrike,  Donov.  Brit.  Birds,  See. 

Length  feven  inches  and  a half ; the  head  and  lower  parts 
of  the  back  light  grey ; upper  part  of  the  back,  with  the 
wing-coverts,  ferruginous ; the  tail  black,  with  all  the 
feathers,  except  the  two  middle  ones,  more  or  lefs  white  at 
the  bafe;  the  outer  web  of  the  outer  feather  white;  bread, 
belly,  and  fides  bloffom-colour  ; legs  black.  In  the  female, 
the  head  is  dull  ferruginous,  mixed  with  grey  ; bi-eaft,  belly, 
and  fides  dirty  white,  with  femicircular  dulky  lines ; tail 
deep  brown,  tne  outer  feather  only  white  on  the  outer  web. 
This  fpecies  is  not  very  uncommon  in  Britain,  where  it  is 
confidered  as  a bird  of  paffage.  It  lays  fix  white  eggs, 
marked  with  a rufous  brown  circle  towards  the  large  end. 


The  r.eft  is  generally  placed  in  a hedge  or  low  bu(h,  near 
which,  it  is  alierted,  no  fmall  birds  have  the  temerity  to 
build,  as  it  not  only  feeds  on  infefts,  but  alfo  on  the  young 
of  other  birds,  which  it  feizes  in  the  neft  by  the  neck,  and 
v ills  by  piercing  the  ilcull  with  its  bill,  the  brain  and  eyes 
L ing  the  parts  it  firft  devours.  It  is  remarkably  fond  of 
grafshoppers  and  beetles,  which  it  eats  by  morfels ; and 
when  fatisfied,  transfixes  the  remains  on  a thorn,  to  be  eaten 
at  another  opportunity.  This,  like  the  grey  fnrike,  has  no 
note  peculiar  to  itfelf : it  is  merely  an  adept  in  the  imitative 
art,  as  its  note  is  varied  to  that  of  any  other  birds  it  wifhes 
to  decoy  within  its  power.'  Writers  deferibe  two  or  three 
varieties  of  this  fpecies,  the  moft  probable  of  which  is  the 
variegated  fhrike,  l’Ecorcheur  varie  of  Briffon.  This  is 
grey  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  rufous-white  be- 
neath, the  whole  marked  with  tranfverfe  brown  ftriations  ; 
the  fcapulars  rufous-white,  bounded  by  a parallel  black 
ftripe  ; the  tail  black,  the  three  outer  feathers  rufous-white 
at  the  bafe  and  tips,  the  outer  one  wholly  rufous-white  on 
the  outer  edge.  It  is  the  leffer  variegated  butcher  bird  of 
Willughby,  and  is  admitted  as  a variety  by  Gmelin  and 
Latham.  Gmelin  is,  however,  rr.iftaken  in  placing  the  fol- 
lowing bird  as  another  variety  of  the  fpecies  collurio. 

Rutilus.  Crown  and  nape  rufous,  furrounded  with 
fufeous  ; front,  fcapulars,  ipot  on  the  wing,  and  whole  fur- 
face  beneath  whitifh.  Donov.  Br.  Birds.  Lanius  rufus , 
Briff.  Lanius  rufus  (y  Collurio ),  Gmel.  Lanius  rufus , 
Lath.  L anius  rutilus,  Ind.  Orn.  Lanius  pomeranus,  Muf. 
Carlfc.  I. anius  minor  cinerafcens,  Ray.  Lanius  minor 
rutilus,  Klein.  Ampelis  dorfo  grifeo,  &c.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec. 
Pie-griefche  rouffc.  Buff.  Buferola,  Zinuan.  Wood-chat , 
Albin,  &c. 

Extremely  rare  in  Britain.  Its  fize  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
common  or  red-backed  fhrike,  and  its  manners,  fo  far  as  we 
are  acquainted  with  the  fpecies,  are  nearly  the  fame,  except 
that  it  never  frequents  woods,  keeping  conftantly  on  the 
elevations  or  among  the  low  buffies  in  the  open  plains  ; it 
inhabits  Africa  and  Southern  Europe  chiefly.  There  is  an 
apparent  error  among  waiters  in  confidering  the  bird  called 
by  Buffon  la  pie-griefche  rouffe  a tete  noire  du  Senegal,  as 
a variety  of  Lanius  rufus.  Levaillant  deferibes  Buffon’s 
bird  under  the  name  of  Tchagra,  from  the  peculiar  found  ol 
its  note,  which  refembles  the  repeated  repetition  of  the 
words  tcha-tcha — tcha-gra,  and  allures  us  it  is  no  other  than  a 
variety  of  the  following  fpecies. 

Senegalus.  Grey,  beneath  whitifh;  crown,  band  through 
the  eyes,  and  tail-feathers  black  ; the  laft,  except  the  two 
middle  feathers,  white  at  the  tips.  Lanius  Senegalus , Linn 
Lanius  Senegalenfis  einereus,  Briff.  Senegal  Jhrike. 

Length  nine  inches.  Very  common  in  Senegal. 

Antiguanus.  Tail  long  and  cuneated  ; body  above  yel~ 
lowifh  rufous,  beneath  white,  head,  bill,  wings,  legs,  and 
tail  above  black.  Gmel.  Pie-griefche  d' Antigue,  Sonnerat. 
Antiguan  Jhrike,  Lath. 

Inhabits  the  Philippines  and  Panay  ides. 

Niger.  Black  ; tail  fomewhat  cuneated.  Gmel.  Black. 
Jhrike. 

Native  of  Jamaica.  Length  feven  inches. 

Leverianus.  Tail  long,  cuneated,  black  at  the  tip  ; 
bill,  head,  neck,  middle  of  the  breaft,  and  legs  black,  the 
reft  white.  Gmel.  Lanius  picatus.  Lath.  Magpie  Jhrike. 

Inhabits  South  America ; length  ten  inches ; greater 
wing-coverts  and  fecondary  quill-feathers  white  at  the  edge ; 
two  middle  tail-feathers  as  long  again  as  the  reft,  the  whole 
black  with  white  tips. 

Rufus.  Rufous,  beneath  white  ; head  greenifh-black. 
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Linn.  Lanhu  Mr.hgafcarienjis  rufus,  Briff.  Send -be,  Buff. 
Rufous  Jhrihc. 

Length  eight  inches,  the  bill,  legs,  and  claws  lead- 
colour. 

Leucocefualus.  Greenifh -black ; head,  neck,  and 

body  beneath  white.  Ginel.  &c.  Lanins  Madagafcarienfis 
major  viridis,  Briff.  Tcha-chert-be , Buff.  White-beaded 

Jhrihc. 

Size  of  the  laft,  and  inhabits  the  fame  country. 

Atricapillus.  Tail  cuneated,  and  with  the  neck, 
crown,  (boulders,  and  wings  black  ; body  above  moufe- 
colour,  beneath  bluei(h-a(h.  Merrem. 

Native  of  Surinam;  The  length  five  inches  ; wings  (bort ; 
wing-coverts  and  fecondary  quill-feathers  edged  with  white  ; 
tail-feathers,  except  the  two  middle  ones,  tipped  with 
white.  \ 

'Pomeranus.  Body  above  black,  beneath  white,  hind 
head  and  back  of  the  neck  dark  nifty,  furrounded  with 
black  ; two  fpots  on  each  fide  the  wings  and  rump  white. 
Sparmann. 

Inhabits  Pomerania  ; bill,  legs,  and  wings  black. 

Tyrannus.  Body  cinereous, beneath  white;  crown  black, 
with  a longitudinal  tawny  (Ireak.  Gmel.  Mufcicapa  tyran- 
nus, Briff.  Tyran,  Buff.  Tyrant  Jhrike. 

Native  of  America.  Length  eight  inches.  Builds  in 
hollow  trees,  is  fierce  and  audacious,  and  will  even  attack 
the  eagle,  fattening  upon  its  back,  and  continuing  to  feream 
and  peck  with  its  beak  till  it  forces  the  eagle  to  retreat. 
There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  bird. 

Major.  Grey  ; each  fide  the  head  reddifh  ; tail  longer 
than  the  body,  and  pointed.  La  grande pic-grieche,  Sonnini. 

Size  of  the  black-bird,  the  plumage  greyifh-afh  ; bill 
citron-yellow  ; legs  brownifh,  claws  black. 

Africanus.  Body  above  black,  beneath  white,  and  a 
band  of  the  fame  on  the  wings.  La  pie-grieche  fdencieufe , 
Sonnini. 

Size  of  the  common  red  butcher-bird  of  Europe,  the  bill 
horn-colour;  iris  and  legs  brown,  and  claws  black.  The 
female  is  rather  fmaller  than  the  male,  and  the  colours  more 
obfeure.  '1  he  neft,  which  is  conftrufted  with  much  art,  is 
placed  among  trees,  and  commonly  contains  from  three  to 
four  eggs  of  a pale  green  colour.  The  young  in  plumage 
referable  the  female.  Inhabits  Africa. 

Schacii.  Body  yellowifh ; front  and  wings  black. 
Linn.  Lanins  a- f each , Oibeck.  Cbinefe Jhrihe. 

Native  of  Chi. .a,  in  fize  refembling  the  fpecies  tyrannus. 
Head  and  neck  on  the  upper  part  grey  ; neck  beneath  dull 
reddifh-white  ; back  and  belly  reddifh. 

Pitangua.  Body  black,  beneath  yellow  ; crown  with 
a tawny  flreak  ; band  over  the  eyes  white.  Gmel.  Lanius 
pitangua , Linn.  Pitangua  guaca,  Ray.  Tyrannus  Brajdienjis, 
Brill.  Bentav'to , ou  Cuiriri,  Buff.  ErtfiTian Jhrihe. 

Length  nine  inches  ; bill  thick,  throat  white  ; wings  be- 
neath yellow.  Native  of  South  America. 

Barba itus.  Black,  beneath  red;  crown  and  thighs 
tawny.  Gmel.  Lanius  Scnegalenfis  ruber,  Briff.  6 onolah. 
Buff.  Pie-grit'fcbe  du  Senegal,  ibid.  Barbary  Jhrihc. 

Length  nine  inches  ; the  bill,  wings,  tail,  feet,  and  claws 
black,  head,  neck,  vent,  and  lower  wing-ccverts  yellow. 
Inhabits  Barbary. 

Sulphuratus.  Fufcous,  beneath  yellow',  head  black- 
i(h,  furrounded  by  a whitifh  band.  Gmel.  Lanius  Caya- 
ncnjis  luteus,  Briii.  Pie-griefche  jaune  de  Cayenne,  Buff. 
Becarde  a venire  jaune,  ibid.  Fellow-bellied Jhrihe. 

Native  of  Cayenne,  the  length  nine  inches- ; chin  and 
throat  white  ; legs  grey  ; bill  and  claws  blackilh  ; wings 
and  tail  brown,  edged  with  rufous. 


CayANUS.  Cinereous;  bead,  tail,  and  primary  quill-fea- 
thers black.  Linn.  Lanins  Cayanenfis  cinereus,  Brilf.  Pie- 
gricfche grife  de  Cayenne,  Buff.  Cayenne  Jhrihe. 

Size  of  a black-bird,  the  length  eight  inches  and  a half, 
bill  at  the  bafe  red,  at  the  tip  black  ; legs  cinereous,  claws 
black.  Buffon  deferibes  a fuppofed  variety,  about  the  fame 
fize,  that  differs  in  having  a longitudinal  black  ftreak  down 
each  feather.  This  is  from  Cayenne,  as  is  likewife  another 
variety  of  fmaller  fize,  with  the  front  yellowifh. 

Madagascarensis.  Cinereous,  beneath  whitifh  ; lores 
block  ; tail-feathers  reddifn.  Gmel.  Lanius  M adagafea- 
rienfis  major,  Briff.  Cali-calic  et  Bruja,  Buff.  Madagafcar 
Jhnhe. 

Length  fcarcely  five  inches,  and  inhabits  Madagafcar.  In 
the  male,  the  chin  and  throat  is  black  ; in  the  female,  white 
mixed  with  rufous. 

Aurantius.  Tawny  yellow;  chin,  throat,  and  bread 
reddifh  ; head,  above  the  eyes,  and  nape  black  ; wings  and 
tail  brown.  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  Grange  Jhrike. 

Native  of  Cayenne.  Length  feven  inches. 

Nootka.  Tail  rounded  ; body  above  black,  beneath 
w'hite  ; crown  black;  collar  white:  Gmel.  NoothaJIsrihe, 

Lath. 

Length  feven  inches ; bill  and  legs  b'ack  ; above  the  eyes 
a white  line  reaching  to  the  nape,  and  a black  one  beneath 
the  nape  ; leffer  wing-coverts  black,  greater  white  ; tail- 
feathers  black,  the  four  outer  white  at  the  tips.  Native  of 
New  Zealand. 

Emeria.  Grey,  beneath  white,  temples  and  rump  red. 
Gmel.  Lanius  Bcngalerfs fufeus,  Briff.  Mufcicapa  emeria, 
Linn.  Rouge  queue,  Buff.  Bengal  red Jlart,  Albin.  Ben- 
galJhrihe. 

Lengtli  five  inches  and  a half  ; the  bill  greyifh-brown  ; 
crown  and  hind  head  black  ; abdomen  and  upper  tail-coverts 
red  ; each  fide  the  neck  four  black  curved  fpots.  Native  of 
Bengal. 

Jocosus.  Tail  rounded  ; body  grey'  ; lower  eye-lid  pur- 
ple ; vent  fanguineous  red.  Linn.  Amocn.  Acad.  Merula 
JinenJis  crijlata  minor,  Briff.  J ocoje Jhrihe. 

- Size  of  a lark  ; length  feven  inches  and  a half,  and  inha- 
bits China,  where  it  is  called  Kowkai-kon. 

Bicolor.  Blue,  beneath  white,  frontlet  black.  Linn. 
Mant.  Loxia  Madagafcarina,  Syft.  Nat.  P ie- grief che  blue  de 
Madagafcar.  Blue  Jhrike. 

Length  fix  inches  and  a half  ; the  bill,  head,  margin  of 
the  quill-feathers,  two  middle  tail-feathers,  and  outer  mar- 
gin of  the  four  next  blue,  the  feathers  furrounding  the  bill, 
the  quill-feathers,  except  at  the  bate,-  cuter  tail-feathers, 
legs,  and  claws  black ; female  beneath  dirty  white  ; tail 
(lightly  cuneated.  Native  of  Madagafcar. 

Leucoiuiyncos.  Body  above  blackifii,  beneath  whitifh  ; 
bill,  breaif,  belly,  and  rump  white.  Gmel.  Lanius  Manil- 
len/is,  Briff.  Pie-griefche  de  Madagafcar,  Buff.  Longraien, 
ibuL  I!  hrte -bellied Jlerihe. 

Inhabits  Manilla  ; length  feven  inches  ; wings,  tail,  legr> 
and  claws  black  ;.  tail  equal. 

Ferrugineus.  Body  above  black-brown  ; throat  and 
hreall  dirty-white  ; belly  ferruginous.  Gmel.  Ferruginous 
Jhrike,  Lath. 

A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; fize  the  fame  as 
the  cinereous  flirike  ; the  bill  lead  colour ; tail  dufky 
brown  ; legs  black. 

Tabuensis.  Body  above  olive  ; chin  and  bread  cinereous  ; 
belly  yellowifh  brown  ; tail  and  legs  brown.  Gmel.  Ta- 
buan  Jhrihe. 

Length  eight  inches  ; the  bill  brown  ; crown  greenifh  ; 
wings  black  on  the  outer  edge.  Firft  deferibed  by  Dr.  La- 
tham, 
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tham,  from  a fpecimen  in  the  Leverian  Mufeum,  It  inhabits 
the  Friendly  ifles. 

Pacificus.  Black  ; bead  and  neck  approaching  to 
greenilh  ; belly  and  tail  more  dufky.  Gmel.  Pacific Jhrike , 
Lath. 

Defcribed  from  an  example  of  the  fpecies  in  the  Bankfian 
colledlion,  found  in  one  of  the  iflands  of  the  South  feas. 
The  bill  isdulky  ; feathers  of  the  head  and  neck  very  nar- 
row ; tail  three  inches  long,  dufky  and  even  at  the  end  ; toes 
divided  to  the  bafe,  the  middle  one  very  long. 

Septentrionalis.  Bill  black  legs  lead  colour  ; body 
above  brown  ; chin  and  bread  cinereous  ; belly  and  vent 
brownifh.  Gmel.  Northern JJjrike,  Lath. 

Length  eight  inches  ; four  middle  tail-feathers  brown,  the 
red  within  white  at  the  tip,  and  each  two  inches  long  ; legs 
fhort ; claws  llout  and  brown.  Native  of  North  America. 

Pileatus.  Head  black  and  creded  ; body  cinereous  ; 
throat  and  bread  black  ; wing-coverts  barred  with  white  ; 
tail  black  at  the  tip.  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  Black  cabbed 
fljrike. 

Native  of  Cayenne.  Length  fix  inches.  Female  without 
crell  ; throat  and  bread  cinereous. 

Viuidis.  Head,  wings,  and  body  above  duflcy  green, 
beneath  white  ; tail  black.  Gmel.  Tcha-chert,  Buff.  Green 
Jhrike. 

Size  of  the  lad  ; the  wings  long  ; two  middle  tail-feathers 
dufky-green,  the  red  black  at  the  outer  edge ; legs  and 
claws  black. 

Varius.  Body  above  cinereous  brown  ; chin  and  bread 
yeHow-buff ; belly,  rump,  and  vent  dirty  brownifh-white  ; 
interfcapulars  white  ; tail  and  wings  brown.  Gmel.  White 
Jhouldered Jhrike,  Lath. 

Defcribed  by  Pennant  as  a native  of  Brafil ; the  legs 
and  bill  are  black  ; front  and  cheeks  with  paler  fpots. 

Lf.ucocephalos.  White;  body  above  greenifh-black  ; 
head,  neck,  and  under  parts  of  the  body  white.  Lath.  See. 
Tcha-chert-be , Buff.  White-headed Jhrike. 

Length  eight  inches.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Madagafcar. 

Dominicanus.  Black  ; belly  and  rump  white.  Gmel. 
Pie-gri.Jche  Dominicaine,  Sonnerat. 

Inhabits  the  Philippine  idands ; exceeds  the  fparrow  in 
fize ; flies  fwift,  is  bold  and  troublefome  to  crows.  Is  by 
fome  pre  fumed  to  be  a variety  of  the  preceding  fpecies. 

Paxayessis.  Bill  and  legs  black;  head,  throat,  bread, 
and  belly  red;  crown,  win^s,  and  tail  brown.  Gmel.  Panay 
Jhrike. 

Seven  inches  in  length,  and  inhabits  the  ifiand  Panay. 

Albus.  White  ; bill,  tail,  le  s,  and  greater  part  of  the 
wings,  black.  Gmel.  White  Jhrike. 

Inhabits  fame  place  as  the  former. 

N/evius.  Body  above  black;  beneath  cinereous;  an 
oblong  fpot  of  white  on  the  wing-coverts.  Gmel.  Spotted 
Jhrike.  , 

Native  of  Cayenne  ; the  bill  ar.d  legs  black  ; tail-feathers 

white  at  the  tip. 

Obscurus.  Body  above  dufky-black,  beneath  white ; 
over  each  eye  a white  line.  Gmel.  Du/iy Jhrike,  Lath. 

Suppofed  to  inhabit  America ; in  fize  correfpcnds  with 
L.  nasvius ; the  bill  is  horn-colour  ; wings  and  tail  more 
dufky  than  the  body,  and  the  legs  brown. 

Fuscus.  Above  brown,  beneath  white  ; lores,  tips  of 
the  fccondary  quill-feathers,  and  edges  of  the  primary,  yel- 
lowifh.  Gmel.  Brown  Jhrike , Lath. 

Bill  at  the  tip,  and  legs  black. 

Ruber.  Red  ; wings  and  tail  with  ocellar  fpots,  black 
at  the  tips.  Gmel.  Red  la  nine,  or  hatcher -bird  oj  Surinam, 
Bancr.  Red Jhrike. 


Native  of  Surinam. 

Ameuicanus.  Black  ; fpot  on  the  fird  quill-feathers, 
cheeks,  and  chin  white  ; bread  and  belly  cinereous.  Gmel. 

Inhabits  North  America. 

Minor.  Cinereous  ; chin  white  ; bread  and  belly  rofy  ; 
front,  line  over  the  eyes,  and  tail  black.  Gmel.  Pie-griejche 
d' Italic,  Buff. 

Native  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Rufiia,  and  refembles  the 
grey  fhrike. 

Melanocephalus.  Bill,  head,  and  chin  black  ; body 
olive  above,  beneath  paler ; tail  with  a broad  black  band, 
at  the  tip  yellow.  Gmel.  Black-headed Jlorike,  Lath. 

Length  fix  inches,  the  legs  duflcy ; and  inhabits  the  South 
Sea  iflands. 

Brachyurus.  Head  above  rudy  grey  ; eye-brows 
white  ; a black  band  from  between  the  eyes  to  the  ears ; 
body  above  cinereous,  grey,  beneath  yellowifh-white  ; tail 
rounded.  Pallas.  Short-tailed ’ Jhrike. 

Size  of  the  red-backed  fhrike ; wings  blackifh  ; tail-fea- 
thers ten,  brown-grey,  and,  except  the  middle  ones,  white 
at  the  tip.  Native  of  Hungary. 

Boulboul.  Black  ; bread  and  belly  tinged  with  cinere- 
ous ; wings  brown,  with  two  white  bands.  Lath.  Ind.  Orn. 

Boulboul Jhrike. 

Size  of  the  field-fare ; bill  and  legs  yellow.  Inhabits 
India. 

Phcenicurus.  Body  above  reddifh-grey,  beneath  yellow- 
ifh-vvhite,  tail  long,  rounded,  and  with  the  rump  bright 
red  ; orbits  eroded  by  a black  band.  Pallas. 

Inhabits  rocky  places  on  the  river  Onon  ; fize  of  the 
lad.- 

Doliatus.  Tail  rounded ; body  clofely  varied  with 
black  and  white  lines.  Linn.  Pied Jlorike.  , 

Native  of  Cayenne  ; the  length  fix  inches  and  a half ; 
bill  duflcy,  claws  and  legs  brown  ; feather  on  the  hind  head 
long,  and  when  eredled  form  a crell  ; wings  and  tail  with 
tranfverfe  white  fpots. 

Faustus.  Grey,  beneath  ferruginous  ; a white  line 
between  the  eyes  ;.  tail  rounded.  Linn.  Amoen.  Acad. 

Size  of  the  field-fare  ; bill  and  legs  pale  ; wings  rounded  ; 
quill-feathers  brownifh,  grey  at  the  edges,  tail  brown,  and 
all  marked  with  light  brown  decuffatiiig  lines. 

LANKA,  in  Geography,  a poiition  of  fome  importance, 
referring  both  to  the  fcience  and  hidory  of  the  Hindoos. 

It  is  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  Lanka  is  Ceylon  ; 
but  in  a note  of  the  Ayin  Acbaree  (vol.  iii.  p.  36,  Calcutta 
ed.)  it  is  afferted,  that  Lanka  is  not  Ceylon,  but  a place 
determined  by  the  interfedtion  of  the  equator  and  the  meri- 
dian of  Delhi,  anfwering  to  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the 
Maldevy  iflands.  “ Indeed,”  the  note  continues,  “ there 
are  many  reafons  for  concluding  Lanka  to  have  been  part  of 
the  Taprobane  of  the  ancients,  and  that  Taprobane,  or 
more  properly  Tapobon,  which  in  Sanfcrit  means  the  wil- 
dernefs  of  prayer,  was  a very  large  ifiand,  including  the 
whole,  or  the  greater  part,  of  the  Maldevy  iflands,  which 
have  fince  been  dedroyed  by  inundations.  This  agrees  very, 
well  with  Ptolemy’s  defeription,  and  his  ifiand  of  monkies 
*feems  to  relate  to  thole  of  the  Ramayana.”  See  Rama-  * 

yaxa  and  Taprobana. 

On  this  note  it  is  obferved,  in  the  Hindoo  Pantheon, 
p.  328,  whence  this  article  is  chiefly  taken,  that  therein  is 
an  avowed  obfeurity,  and  an  exiffing  error  fomewhere  ; foe 
that  many  arguments,  if  not  proofs,  may  be  adduced  in 
fupport  of  the  identity  of  Lanka  and  Ceylon,  and  perhaps 
Taprobane.  Lanka  was  the  theatre  of  Rama’s  exploits 
againft  its  tyrannical  king  Ravana,  whofe  name  is  indifferently 
pronounced  Ravan,  Raban,  Rabon,  fcc.  nor  can  there  be 
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much  doubt  of  the  ifland  that  we  now  call  Ceylon  having 
formed  a part,  at  any  rate,  of  that  theatre,  which  might  in 
former  times  have  been  of  greater  extent  than  that  ifland  is 
at  prefent. 

It  is  faid,  that  in  Sanfcrit  books  Ceylon  is  called  Tapa 
Rawan  ; Tapa  or  Tapu,  in  that  language,  meaning  an  ifland, 
and  it  may  be  indifferently  pronounced  Taporaban,  or  in- 
deed, in  common  difcourfe,  Taproban,  or  Taprobane.  Much 
ftrefs  is  not  perhaps  to  be  laid  on  conjectural  etymology, 
but  it  may  be  obferved,  that  many  names  of  places  and 
tilings  on  Ceylon  £yid  in  its  neighbourhood,  correfpond  with 
the  nomenclature  of  the  Ramayan.  In  the  fifth  volume  of 
the  Afiatic  Refearches  is  an  interefting  account  by  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Duncan,  of  that  extraordinary  traveller  Purana-Puri, 
who  notices  on  Ceylon  a lake  called  the  “ tank  of  Ravan  or 
Raban  (the  l and  u being  pronounced  indifferently  in  various 
parts  of  India),  from  whom  this  tapu,  or  ifland,  may  proba- 
bly have  received  its  ancient  appellation  of  Taprobane  (i,  e. 
the  ifle  of  Raban)  : here  alfo  is  a place  called  Sita  Koond, 
or  the  pool  of  Sita,  where  Rama  is  related  to  have  left  his 
wife  Sita,  on  the  occafion  of  the  war  with  the  ravifher  Ra- 
van.” (See  SlTA.)  In  the  poetical  hyperbole  of  the  Hin- 
doos, the  tears  fhed  by  Sita,  in  her  lamentation  for  her  lord’s 
abfence  and  her  own  captivity,  are  faid  to  form  this  koon- 
da,  or  pool,  (till  called  by  her  name. 

Between  Ceylon  and  the  continent  is  a feries  of  rocks, 
fome  of  which  appear  above  water,  admitting  a paffage  only 
in  fine  weather  to  veffels  of  fmall  burden.  This  in  our  maps 
is  called  Adam’s  bridge,  the  Romifh  mifiionaries  having 
placed  the  garden  of  Eden  in  Ceylon,  and  fancied  this 
bridge  his  only  mode  of  exit.  In  Hindoo  writings  this  is 
called  Rama's  bridge,  and  in  the  Hindoo  Pantheon  a plate  is 
given  of  the  building  of  it  by  Rama’s  monkey-general  Ha- 
numan,  and  his  Simian  affociates.  The  confpicuous  part 
a&ed  by  thofe  animals,  in  the  wars  of  the  Ramayan,  re- 
minds us  ftrongly  of  Ptolemy’s  ifland  of  monkies,  and 
offers  another  mark  of  identity.  On  the  continent  of  India, 
Ceylon  is  to  this  day  popularly  believed  to  be  inhabited  prin- 
cipally by  monkies,  lions,,  and  monfters  ; one  of  its  names, 
Singala  dwipa,  whence  Sedan  diva,  Selendeb,  Ceylon,  &c. 
means  the  country  of  lions.  See  Ceylon. 

In  Hamilton’s  account  of  the  Eaft  Indies  (vol.  i.  p.  142  ) 
a map  of  the  peninfula  has  one  of  the  Maldevy  iflands  marked 
Hunnamandow,  evidently  the  fame  with  Hanuman  devy, 
as  it  would  be  more  corre&ly  pronounced,  meaning  the 
ifland  of  Hanuman  ; and  this  name  occurring  confpicuoufly 
on  thofe  iflands  gives  room  for  imagining  a connexion  be- 
tween them  and  the  hi  dory  of  Rama,  Ravana,  Lanka,  See. 
that  would  be  farther  developed  if  we  had  more  knowledge 
of  the  iflands  in  queflion  ; a knowledge  that  might  be  abun- 
dantly obtained  by  a permitted  admiflion  to  the  records  at  the 
India  Houfe.  Hamilton  calls  the  fouthern  extremityof  the  pe- 
ninfula Ram’s  point ; this,  in  our  more  modern  maps,  is  named 
Cape  Comorin,  and  it  has  derived  this  name,  which  is  cited 
by  Ptolemy,  from  a celebrated  temple  of  the  goddefs  I fa, 
or  Devi,  in  her  character  of  Kumari,  or  the  Virgin.  Thefe 
are  names  of  Parvati,  which  fee.  Rami  is  another  of  her 
names,  and  the  temple,  which  is  generally  imagined  to  be  in 
honour  of  Rama,  the  avatara  or  incarnation  of  Vifhnu,  may 
perhaps  originally  have  been  dedicated  to  Rami,  whatever 
rites  may  now  obtain  there : a point  that  we  are  uninformed 
on ; and  (hall  offer  no  more  thereon  in  this  place  than  the  re- 
mark that  the  rites  of  the  virgin  goddefs  Kumari,  (whofe 
magnificent  temple  under  the  name  of  Ramifwara,  or  Rami-- 
feram,  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  promontory  of  India, 
is  ftill  a much  venerated  fhrine,  and  of  great  refort  by  pil- 
grims, ) have  a itriking  analogy  with  tfiofe_  of  the  Taurican 


Diana,  a virgin  goddefs  alfo,  whofe  temple  fimilarly  occu- 
pied the  fouthern  promontory  of  the  Taurican  Cherfonefus. 
See  Rami  and  Ramiswaua. 

The  firll  meridian  of  the  Hindoo  aftronomers  paffed 
through  Ujayini  ( Oojein , which  fee)  and  Lanka;  the  latter 
cannot  therefore  be  Ceylon  if  confined  to  its  prefent  extent, 
for  Oojein  lies  in  about  76  , and  the  wefternmoft  part  of 
Ceylon  in  8o~  ealt  of  Greenwich.  This  difficulty  feems  re- 
concileable  only  by  allowing  what  is  afferted  in  India,  that 
Ceylon  was  formerly  of  greater  extent  than  at  prefent,  and 
it  is  faid,  that  appearances  between  that  ifland  and  the  Mal- 
devys,  or  Maldiyas,  as  well  as  between  it  and  the  continent, 
jultify  the  belief  of  their  having  once  joined.  See  Af.  Ref. 
vol.  iii.  p.  44,  alia  Ceylon  and  Maldives  in  this  work. 

LANKAYT,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  W.  coaft  of  Ce- 
lebes. S.  lat.  4 57'.  E.  long.  1 19' 12'. 

LANKE',  a lake  of  Thibet,  about  47  miles  in  circurn- 
ference  ; 40  miles  N.  of  Darmadijira, 

LANMEUR,  a town  of  France  , in  the  department  of 
Finifterre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diltriCt  of 
Morlaix  •;  6 miles  N.E.  of  Morlaix.  The  place  contains 
2489,  and  the  canton  13,170  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
1827}  kilioinetres,  in  8 communes. 

LANNARIUS,  in  Ornithology,  tlie.name  of  a bird  of 
the  long-winged  hawk  kind;  the  Falco  lannarius  of  Linnaeus, 
called  in  Englifli  the  lanner,  and  the  male  lannaret.  See 
Falco  lanarius. 

LANNAS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Angermannland  ; 35  miles  N.W.  of  Herno- 
fand. 

LANNIERS,  or  Laniards,  in  a Ship,  are  fmall  ropes 
reeved  into  the  dead-men’s-eyes  of  all  the  fhrouds  and  chains. 
Their  ufe  is  to  flacken  or  fet  taught  the  (hrouds.  The  flays 
alfo  ef  all  malls  are  fet  taught  by  lanniers.  That  rope, 
which  faflens  the  flopper  of  the  halliards  to  them,  is  called 
alfo  a lannier  : and  the  term  is  generally  applied  to  any 
fhort  piece  of  cord  or  line,  faftened  to  feveral  machines 
in  a fhip,  and  ferving  to  fecure  them  .11  a particular  place, 
or  to  manage  them  more  conveniently  ; inch  are  the  la- 
niards of  the  gun-ports,  the  laniard  of  the  buoy,  of  the 
cat-hook,  & c, 

LANNION,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and  chief 
place  of  a diltriCt,  in  the  department  of  the  Northern  Coafts. 
The  place  contains  3132,  and  the  canton  14,988  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  105  kiliometres,  in  9 communes.  N.  lat. 
48:44'.  W.  long.  3- 22'. 

LANNOY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
North,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diltriCt  of  Lille  ; 
6 miles  E.N.E.  of  Lille.  The  place  contains  923,  and  the 
canton  13,033  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  97^  kiliometres, 
in  16  communes. 

LANNSTROFF,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mofelle,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diltriCt  of 
Thionville.  The  place  contains  338,  apd  the  canton  13,615 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  307 £ kiliometres,  in  44  com- 
munes. 

LANO,  a lake  of  the  ifland  Mindanao,  from  15  to  20 
miles  broad,  and  about  60  miles  round.  Sec  Mindanao. 

LANOUAILLE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Dordogne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diltriCt 
of  Nontron.  The  place  contains  458,  and  the  canton  9581 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  235  kiliometres,  in  10  com- 
munes. 

LANPENCKEN,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Culm  ; 14  miles  N.  of  Stralburg. 

LANSARD,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ma- 
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zandcran,  qn  the  coaft  of  the  Cafpian  fea ; io  miles  W.  of 
Fehrabad. 

LANSINBURG,  New  City,  a town  of  America, 
in  the  townlhip  of  Troy,  county  of  Reulfalaer,  New 
York,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  E.  bank  of  Hudfon's  river, 
oppofite  to  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mohawk  ; containing 
about  250  houfes,  a brick  church  for  the  joint  ufe  of  the 
Dutch  and  Prefbyterians,  a court-houfe,  gaol,  and  an  aca- 
demy, incorporated  in  1796.  The  library  of  this  town  was 
incorporated  in  1775  ; 9 miles  N.  of  Albany.  N.  lat.  420 
46'.  W.  long  74  34'. 

LANS-LE-BOURG,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Mont  Blanc,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
tridt  of  St.  Jean-de-Mauricnnc.  The  place  contains  874, 
and  the  canton  4675  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  742-I  kilio- 
metres,  in  7 communes. 

LANSMANS,  a town  of  Norway;  116  miles  N.  of 
Bergen. 

LANSPESSADE,  in  Military  Affairs.  See  Anspes- 

SADE. 

LANSQUENET  is  the  name  of  a game  at  cards. 

L ANTA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftridt  of  Villefranche  ; 9 miles  E.  of  Touloufe.  The 
place  contains  1433,  and  the  canton  5669  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  117^  kilometres,  in  16  communes. 

L ANTAB-llEPTEN,  a fmail  ifland  on  the  coall  of 
China,  near  the  harbour  of  Macaq. 

L A NT  AN  A,  in  Botany,  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from 
lentus,  flexible,  was  in  that  fenfe  originally  applied  to  the 
Pliant  Mealy  Tree,  Viburnum  Lanlana . It  is  now  ufed 
generically  for  a fet  of  plants,  rather  agreeing  with  that  in 
general  afpedt,  than  in  this  peculiar  quality. — Linn.  Gen. 
316.  Schreb.  413.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  313.  Mart.  Mill. 
Didt.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1.  v.  2.  330.  Juft.  109. 
Lamarck  Illultr.  t.  540.  Gxrtn.  t.  56.  (Camara  ; Plum. 
Gen.  31.  t 2.) — Clafs  and  order,  Dulynamia  Angiofpermia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Perfonatee,  Linn.  Vitices,  Julf. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  very  (hort, 
cohering,  tubular,  with  four  flight  teeth.  Cor.  of  one  petal, 
nearly  regular ; tube  cylindrical,  (lender,  longer  than  the 
calyx,  fomewhat  oblique ; limb  flat,  unequally  and  bluntly 
four-cleft.  Siam.  Filaments  four,  extremely  minute,  fituated 
in  the  middle  of  the  tube,  (lender,  two  of  them  a little  above 
the  reft  ; anthers  roundifh.  Pifl.  Germen  fuperior,  round- 
ifh  ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  (hort ; ftigma  bent  backward  like 
a hook,  pointed  downwards,  and  attached  obliquely,  as  it 
were,  to  the  top  of  the  ftyle.  Peric.  Drupa  roundifh,  of 
one  cell.  Seed.  Nut  roundifh,  fomewhat  pyramidal,  of  three 
cells,  the  lowermoft  of  which  is  barren ; kernels  folitary, 
oblong. 

Obf.  Linnxus  obferves  that  the  eftcntial  charadler  con- 
flfts  in  the  figure  of  the  ftigma.  His  L.  Africana  is  now 
feparated  from  the  reft  ; and  called  Spiclmannia.  In  the 
genuine  Lantanse  there  is  a many-leaved  involucrum,  accord- 
ing to  Linnxus,  (rather  to  be  termed  a number  of  bradteas, ) 
and  the  common  receptacle  of  the  frudbfication  is  oblong, 
bearing  many  crowded  feflile  flowers,  rnoftly  very  unequal. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  obfeurely  four-toothed.  Limb  of  the 
corolla  unequally  four-cleft,  flat,  with  an  open  mouth. 
Stigma  bent  back  like  a hook.  Drupa  with  a fmooth  nut 
of  two  cells. 

The  fpecie3  in  Willdenow  are  15,  but  profeflor  Martyn 
reckons  up  19.  Some  uncertainty  attends  a few,  even  of 
thofe  defined  by  Linnxus,  at  leaft  he  fufpedted  his  trifolia 
might  not  be  diftindt  from  annua,  but  in  this  he  feems  to 
have  been  miftaken.  Medicus,  indeed,  who  took  fomc  pains 


with  this  genus,  appears  to  have  deferibed  annua  for  trifolia, 
which  Reichard  corredted.  The  L fi/vifolia  of  Linnxus  is 
properly  referred  in  Hort.  Kew.  to  Buddha. 

Good  examples  of  the  genus  are, 

L.  aculeata.  Pricklv-flalked  Lantana. — Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
874.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  96. — Leaves  ovate,  fomewhat  heart- 
fhaped,  downy  underneath.  Stem  prickly.  Bradteas  lan- 
ceolate, with  a broad  bafe. — Native  of  the  Weft  Indies, 
where  it  is  vulgularly  called  Wild  Sage.  It  is  one  of  the 
moft  commonly  cultivated  in  our  iloves,  being  readily  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  and  flgwering  almoft  all  the  year.  The 
Jinn  is  fhrubby,  more  or  lefs  rough,  with  projediing  prickles. 
Leaves  (talked,  ferrated,  pointed,  roughifh,  about  tw©  inches 
long.  Flowers  bright  yellow  at  firft,  then  orange,  nume- 
rous, in  flattened  heads,  on  Ample,  folitary,  axillary  ftalks. 

L.  Camara.  Various-coloured  Lantana. — Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
874.  (Camara  meliffx  folio,  fiore  variabili  ; Dill.  Elth.  65. 
t.  56.  f.  65.) — Leaves  ovate,  rough  on  both  (ides.  Stem 
unarmed.  Bradteas  ovate,  (mail,  downy. — Native  of  South 
America  ; an  old  inhabitant  of  our  (loves.  The  flowers  are 
changeable  in  colour,  being,  at  firft  opening,  yellow,  then 
orange,  finally  fcarlet  ; which  becomes  dull  or  brownifh  as 
they  fade,  not  purple,  as  in  fome  other  fpecies. — Several  of 
this  genus  are  deferibed  under  the  Brafilian  name  of  Camara , 
in  Piio  and  Marcgrave.  The  word  is  now  adopted  by  the 
Portuguefe,  as  it  feems,  in  a medical  fenfe,  fuggefted  by  the 
colour  of  the  flowers,  for  the  dyfentery. 

L.  annua.  Annual  Lantana. — Linn.  Sp.  PI.  874.  Curt. 
Mag.  t.  1022. — Leaves  ovate,  downy  beneath.  Stem  un- 
armed, hairy.  Spikes  oblong.  Bradteas  ovate,  pointed. — 
Native  of  the  Weft  India  iflands,  as  well  as  of  the  Spanifli 
Main  ; rarely  preferred  long  in  our  (loves,  to  which  it  has 
from  time  to  time  been  introduced,  becaufe  the  feeds  do  not 
ripen  well  here,  and  the  plant,  though  ftirubby  in  habit,  is 
properly  annual.  The  leaves  are  broad,  almoft  heart-fhaped. 
Flowers  in  oblong,  (talked,  axillary  fpikes,  very  beautiful. 
When  cultivated  in  an  airy  light  (love,  being  bright  reddifh- . 
purple,  or  pink,  with  a white  ring  and  yellow  eye. 

L.  trifolia  of  Linnxus  differs  from  the  laft  very  widely  in 
appearance,  and  has  the  haves  growing  three  or  four  toge- 
ther, ovate,  much  more  finely  crenate  ; the  heads  of  flowers 
rounder ; bratieas  larger,  and  more  obtufe. — Pluinier’s 
leones,  t.  70,  quoted  for  this,  is  not  at  all  like  the  Linnxau 
fpecimen,  but  appears  to  be  merely  a three-leaved  variety  of 
the  annua. 

L.  nivea.  Venten.  .Malmaif.  t.  8,  appears  to  us  a white- 
flowered  variety  of  L.  aculeata  ; at  leaft  we  can  difeover  no 
fpecific  diftindtion,  unlefs  the  flower-ftalks,  growing  in  pairs 
at  each  leaf,  (liould  prove  to  be  fuch.  This  is  a native  of  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  was  fent  to  the  garden  of  Malmaifon  }iy 
Meffrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy.  The  leaves  are  of  a full  bright 
green  ; flowers  fnow-white,  copious  about  the  ends  of  the 
branches. 

Jacquin  has  a few  new  or  doubtful  fpecies  in  his  Hortus 
Schoenbrunenfis  ; amongft  others 

L.  lavandulacea , t.  361.  Willd.  n.  11,  White  fmall- 
flowered  Lantana. — Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  ferrated, , 
downy  beneath.  Stem  roundifh.  Heads  of  flowers  cylin-  - 
drical,  (horter  than  the  leaves.  Bradteas  nearly  orbicular. 
— Willdenow,  who  firft  deferibed  this,  and  Jacquin,  had  it 
in  their  gardens,  without  knowing  whence  it  came.  We  have 
a native  fpecimen,  gathered  by  Dombey,  in  moill  fituations 
at  Lima.  It  is  jhrubby,  with  round,  (lender,  roughifh 
branches.  Leaves  oppolite,  ftalked,  an  inch  long  or  more, 
rugofe  ; rough  above  ; downy,  with  numerous,  branching, 
prominent  ribs  and  veins  Beneath  ; the  margin  fharply  fer- 
rated. Flower-flails  axillary,  various  in  length,  but  always 
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much  (horter  than  the  leaves.  Spikes  oblong,  with  broad, 
roundifh,  pointed  hrad.eas  ; the  flowers  white,  unequally 
five-lobed,  turning  reddifh-brown  in  decay.  The  dried 
leaves  arc  aromatic,  with  fomewhat  of  the  flavour  of  fage. 
- — This  fpecies  is  properly  placed  next  to  L.  odorata. 

Lantana,  in  Gardening , comprehends  plants  of  the 
fhrubby,  exotic,  green-houfe,  and  llove  kinds,  of  which  the 
fpecie3  cultivated  are  the  various-flowered  lantana,  L.  mifta  ; 
the  various-coloured  lantana,  L.  camara  ; the  round-leaved 
lantana,  L.  involucrata  ; baum-leaved  lantana,  L.  melifie- 
folia  ; the  prickly  lantana,  L.  aeulcata  ; the  golden -flowered 
lantana,  L.  aurea. 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  are  capable  of  being 
railed  by  feeds  and  cuttings  of  the  young  branches. 

With  regard  to  the  feeds,  they  fliould  be  fown  in  pots  of 
light  mould  in  the  early  fpring,  plunging  them  in  a bark 
hot-bed.  When  the  plants  have  attained  fome  inches  growth, 
they  Ihould  be  removed  into  feparate  pots  of  a fmall  fize, 
and  be  replunged  in  the  bark-bed,  due  (hade  and  aw  being 
given.  The  plants  fliould  afterwards,  when  they  have  ac- 
quired {Length,  be  removed  into  an  airy  glafs-cafe,  or  dry' 
•llove,  where  they  may  have  a large  {hare  of  air  in  warm 
weather,  but  be  protected  from  the  cold.  This  is  neceffary 
for  the  young  plants,  which  fliould  not  the  firft.  year  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  air,  but  afterwards  they  may  be  placed 
-’.broad  in  the  warmelt  part  of  the  fumrner,  and  in  winter 
be  placed  upon  (lands  in  the  dry  (love,  where  they'  will  con- 
tinue long  in  flower,  and  many  of  the  forts  ripen  their  feeds. 
Ju  winter  they  fliould  be  fparingly  watered,  as  much  moillure 
rots  their  roots. 

And  the  cuttings  fliould  be  planted  in  pots  in  the  fpring 
and  fummer  months,  as  in  May  and  July,  and  be  plunged  in 
a moderate  hot-bed,  due  (hade  being  given.  They  foon  take 
root,  and  fliould  afterwards  be  removed  into  feparate  pots 
filled  with  light  earth,  and  managed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
thofe  raifed  {torn  feed. 

Thefe  plants  afford  ornament  and  variety  among  collec- 
tions of  llove  and  green-houfe  plants. 

LANTARGUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Lamjungh  ; 
42  miles  N.  of  Gorkali.  N.  lat.  29  5'.  E.  long.  84  18'. 
LANTCHANG.  See  Lanjan. 

LANTER-LOO,  or  Loo,  is  the  name  of  a common 
game  at  cards. 

LANTERN,  or  Lantiiohn,  a cover  for  a luminary, 
made  of  fome  tranfparent  matter  ; ferving  to  tranfmit  the 
light,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  (kreen  it  from  the  wind  and 
rain. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  French  lantcrnc ; and 
that  from  the  Latin  laterna,  of  lateo,  I am  hidden  ; eo  quod 
dueem  halet  interius  claufam , becauie  the  light  is  hidden 
within,  fay  Ifidore  and  Lambin.  But  according  to  Pezron, 
.laterna  comes  from  the  Celtic  latern,  and  according  to  Sal- 
niafius  lantern  comes  from  lato,  of  fero,  becaufe  it  bears  a 
lamp  or  a light. 

Epidietus’s  lantern  is  faid  to  have  been  fold  for  three 
thoufaud  drachmas  ; that  of  Diogenes  was  held  in  great  ve- 
neration among  the  ancients;  and  that  of  Judas  is  Hill  pre- 
ferved  in  the  treafury  of  St.  Denys,  as  a very  curious  piece 
of  antiquity. 

Lanterns  are  made  of  glafs,  horn,  paper,  &c.  Formerly 
.they  were  made  of  the  horn  of  a wild  bull,  called  urus  ; 
which,  when  cut  into  thin  lamina:,  Pliny  tells  us,  was  very 
tranfparent.  Thofe  of  horn  were  firft  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  king  Alfred,  about  the  year  887,  in  order  to  pro-, 
ferve  his  candle  time-meafurers  from  the  wind.  See  Lens. 
And  Hill.  Com.  vol.  i.  p.  45. 

Lantern,  Dark,  is  a lantern  with  only  one  opening  or 
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light,  which,  too,  may  be  clofed  up  when  the  light  is  to  be 
entirely  hid  : and  may  be  prefented  to  the  perfon  one  would 
fee  without  being  perceived  one’s  felf. 

The  ancients  had  their  dark  lanterns,  but  they  differed 
from  our’s  : they  were  covered  with  four  (kins,  one  on  each 
fide,  or  light,  three  of  which  were  black,  and  only  the 
fourth  tranfparent.  Cafaubon,  who  gives  us  the  defeription, 
took  it  from  a manufeript  of  Julius  Frontinus.  Thefe 
were  principally  ufed  in  their  armies,  when  they  were  to 
march  privately  off  from  their  enemies  in  the  night-time. 

Lanterns  are  ufed  at  fieges  in  the  night-time,  upon  the 
batteries  ; but  thefe  muff  be  blind  or  dark  lanterns.  There 
is  always  great  provifion  of  them  in  all  (lore-houfes. 

Lanterns  for  (hips  are  made  of  tin  and  glafs,  to  light 
thofe  parts  of  a (hip  where  naked  candles  would  be  danger- 
ous, fuch  as  for  lighting  the  magazine  and  (lore  rooms.  Thofe 
ufed  at  the  (lern  are  called  poop-lanterns,  and  thofe  aloft  top- 
lanterns. 

Lanterns,  Fcajl  of,  in  China,  is  a celebrated  feaft  held 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  firft  month  ; and  is  fo  called 
from  the  great  number  of  lanterns  hung  out  of  the  houfes 
and  in  the  ilreets ; infomuch  hat  it  rather  appears  a fit  of 
madnefo  than  of  feaftmg.  On  this  day  are  expofed  lanterns 
of  all  prices,  fome  of  which  are  faid  to  coil  two  thoufand 
crowns.  Some  of  their  grandees  retrench  fomewhat  every 
day  out  of  their  table,  out  of  their  drefs,  equipage,  &c. 
to  appear  the  more  magnificent  in  lanterns.  They  arc 
adorned  with  gilding,  fculpture,  painting,  japanning,  See. 
and  as  to  their  lize,  it  is  extravagant ; fome  are  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  feet  diameter ; they  reprefent  halls  and 
chambers,  and  two  or  three  fuch  machines  together  would 
make  handfome  houfes  ; fo  that  in  China  they  are  able  to 
eat,  lodge,  receive  vifits,  have  balls,  and  adt  plays,  in  a 
lantern. 

To  illumine  them,  they  fliould  have  bonfires ; but  as  that 
would  be  inconvenient,  they  content  themfclves  with  light  ig 
up  in  them  a great  number  of  torches  or  lamps,  which  at  a 
diftance  have  a beautiful  effecl.  In  thefe  they  exhibit  various 
kinds  of  (hows  to  divert  the  people. 

Befides  thefe  enormous  lanterns,  there  is  a multitude  of 
other  fmaller : thefe  ufually  confilt  of  fix  faces  or  lights, 
each  about  four  feet  higli  and  one  and  a half  broad,  framed 
in  wood  finely  gilt  and  adorned  ; over  thefe  they  flretch 
a fine  tranfparent  filk,  curiou fly  painted  with  flowers,  trees, 
and  lometimes  human  figures  : the  painting  is  very  extra- 
ordinary, and  the  colours  extremely  bright  ; and  when 
their  torches  are  lighted,  they  appear  highly  beautiful  and 
furprizing. 

Lan  i ern,  or  Lar thorn,  in  Architecture,  a turret  raifed 
above  the  roof  with  windows  round  the  ides,  in  order  to 
light  the  apartment  below.  Lanterns  are  much  more  con- 
venient than  Ikylights  ; as  the  furface  of  the  glafs  (lands  ver- 
tical, they  are  not  fo  liable  to  be  broken,  nor  fo  fubjecl  to 
the  rattling  noife  of  heavy  rains  and  hail. 

Lantern  is  alio  ufed  for  a fquare  cage  of  timber,  with 
glafs  in  it,  placed  over-the  ridge  of  a corridor,  or  a gallery 
between  two  rows  of  (hops  to  illuminate  them. 

Lantern,  Mag::,  in  Optics,  the  name  of  a machine, 
which,  in  the  dark,  r prefents  various  images  and  fpedlres  on 
a wall,  or  other  white  furface,  fo  odd  and  furprizing,  that 
thofe  who  arc  not  in  the  fecret  think  them  the  effcfl  of 
magic.  See  Magic. 

Lantern -Fife,  in  Ichthyology , the  Engli(h  name  of  a fifli 
of  the  foal-kind,  bu  fmaller  and  fmoother  to  the  touch,  called 
in  Latin  amogloffus. 

Lantern -A/)’,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  the  name  of  a very 
fingular  kind  o(  infecl  produced  in  the  Well  Indies,  and 
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carrying  a ftrong  light  with  it  in  the  night.  The  ftrufture 
of  the  trunk  in  this  infe&  is  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  of 
the  cicada  ; and  it  wants  the  power  of  making  the  noife  for 
which  the  cicada  is  fo  famous ; it  belongs,  according  to  M. 
Reaumur’s  diftinftions,  to  that  fpecies  of  infeft  called  the 
procigale,  or  procicada. 

The  glow-worm  and  the  luminous  beetles,  with  all  the 
other  luminous  infefts  we  are  acquainted  with  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  diffufe  their  light  from  a part  which  is  near  the 
extremity  of  the  body,  and  under  the  belly,  but  the  lantern- 
fly  gives  it  from  its  head.  It  differs  alfo  greatly  in  the  degree 
of  light  ; for  this,  in  all  the  infe£!s  we  are  acquainted  with, 
is  very  feeble  ; whereas  in  this  fly  it  is  fo  ftrong,  that  Mrs. 
Merian,  who  is  the  firfl  that  well  deferibed  it,  fays  fhe  could 
read  a fmall  print  in  a dark  night  by  the  light  that  one  of 
them  gave.  The  head  of  this  creature,  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  is 
very  fhort,  not  exceeding  the  length  of  one  of  the  rings  of 
the  body,  if  it  be  meafured  from  its  joining  with  the  corce- 
let  to  its  joining  with  the  lantern,  but  if  that  part  be  ac- 
counted a portion  of  the  head,  then  the  head  is  equal  in 
length  to  the  whole  body.  This  lantern  is  wider  than  it  is 
deep,  or  thick,  and  has  near  its  origin  a large  protuberance, 
which  gives  it  a bunched  or  humped  look.  There  are  feveral 
tubercles  and  lines  on  it,  of  a reddifh  colour.  The  ground 
colour  is  an  olive  brown,  and  underneath  it  has  one  large  rib 
running  all  the  way  along  it,  from  end  to  end,  and  di- 
viding it  into  two,  and  by  the  fides  of  that  there  are  fome 
others.  Thefe  are  all  reddifh,  and  thofe  neared  the  edges 
have  fmall  rows  of  fpines  running  along  them.  Over  each 
of  the  eyes  there  is  a round  granulated  prominence,  which 
feems  to  have  been  a collection  of  fmaller  eyes : and  if  fo, 
the  animal  is  fupplied  with  the  organs  of  vifion  in  a different 
manner  from  all  other  known  creatures.  But  there  requires 
an  examination  of  the  creature  on  the  fpot,  and  while  alive, 
in  order  to  find  out  this.  The  upper  pair  of  wings  are  not 
perfectly  tranfparent,  they  are  dotted  with  white  in  fome 
places,  and  are  variegated  near  their  origin  with  feveral 
blackifh  fpots.  The  under  pair  are  more  tranfparent  than 
the  upper  ; they  are  much  fhorter,  and  are  broader  than  the 
others  : thefe  have  each  a large  and  beautiful  round  fpot  near 
the  extremity,  refembling  that  on  the  wing  of  the  peacock- 
butterfly.  The  colours  of  the  circles  of  thefe  eyes  are 
brown  and  olive  ; the  laft  colour  very  bright  and  clear,  the 
other  very  dufky  and  obfeure.  The  fpots  are  fo  large,  that 
they  appear  very  beautiful.  Reaumur’s  Hilt.  Inf.  vol.  ix. 
p.  247. 

L ANTERNISTS,  a name  affumed  by  the  academicians 
of  Thouloufe. 

LANTHONY,  in  Geography,  a hamlet  in  the  parifh  of 
Cwmyoy,  and  hundred  of  Abergavenny,  county  of  Mon- 
mouth, England,  is  noted  for  the  fine  and  pifturefque  ruins  of 
its  abbey-church.  Thefe  are  feated  in  a narrow,  deep  valley, 
called  “ The  Vale  of  Euras.”  The  furrounding  hills,  called 
Hatteral,  are  lofty  and  grand,  and  from  their  Tteep  acclivi- 
ties are  alinolt  impaflable  for  travellers.  In  a fequeftered 
dale  among  thefe  hills  or  mountains,  Hugh  Lacy  founded  a 
priory  of  canons-regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine, 
about  the  year  1108.  A very  particular  hiftory  and 
defeription  of  this  abbey,  and  the  furrounding  country, 
with  feveral  prints,  are  to  be  found  in  Coxe’s  “ Hiftorical 
Tour  in  Monmouthlhirc,”  4to.  1S01. 

L ANTIGNANO,  a town  of  Etruria  ; 12  miles  S.  of 
Pifa. 

LANTO,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  between  the  ifland 
of  Aland  and  the  coalt  of  Finland.  N,  lat.  bo3  25'.  E. 
long.  20 J 36'. 
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LANTOOR,  or  Banda,  the  chief  ifland  among  thofe 
called  Banda  iflands  in  the  Eall  Indian  fea.  See  Banda. 

LAN-TSAN,  a river  of  Alia,  which  rifes  in  the  N.  part 
of  the  Chinefe  province  of  Yun-nan,  on  the  borders  of  Thi- 
bet, traverfes  the  province  from  N.  to  S.,  changing  its 
name  to  Kou-long  ; enters  the  kingdom  of  Laos,  affuming 
the  name  of  Mecen,  and  afterwards  difeharges  itfelf  into 
the  Eaft  Indian  fea. 

LANUGINOUS.  See  Lanigerous. 

LANUGO,  in  Botany,  down;  that  foft,  hairy  woolly 
covering,  which  grows  on  leaves,  llalks,  or  fruits,  of  divers 
plants. 

Such  is  that  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  rofe-campion,  and 
on  the  fruit  of  the  peach-tree. 

LANVOLLON,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  North  Coafts,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diltridl  of  St.  Brieuc  ; 1 1 miles  N.W.  of  St. 
Brieuc.  The  place  contains  1 123,  and  the  canton  13,296 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  147^  kiliometres,  in  12  com- 
munes. 

LANUVIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Latium, 
in  Italy,  S.E.  of  Rome,  and  S.E.  of  Alba,  fltuated  on  the 
brow  of  a mountain  near  the  Appian  way.  Milo,  who  killed 
Clodius,  was  born  in  this  town.  Here  was  a temple  of 
Juno,  worfliipped  under  the  three  names  of  Sofpita,  Moneta, 
and  Regina. 

LANYARDS,  or  Laniards,  on  Ship.loard.  See 
Lanniers. 

LANZA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre; 
8 miles  N.  of  Pamplona. 

LANZETTI,  in  Biography , an  eminent  performer  on 
the  violoncello,  during  the  early  part  of  the  laft  century. 
He  was  in  England  about  the  year  1 740 ; but  returned  to 
Bologna,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  where  he  ended  his 
days. 

LANZO,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Po,  on  the  Stura ; 1 1 miles  N.W.  of 
Turin. 

LANZONI,  Joseph,  in  Biography,  a phyfician,  was 
born  at  Ferrara  on  the  26th  of  Odfober  1663.  From  his 
early  childhood  he  exhibited  a ftrong  inclination  for  litera- 
ture, which  his  parents  indulged,  by  obtaining  for  him  the 
beft  mafters.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  particularly  in  the 
fchools  of  philolophy  and  of  medicine,  and  graduated  in 
both  thefe  fciences  in  the  year  1683.  In  the  following  year, 
at  the  age  of  21,  he  was  appointed  ordinary  profeffor,  and 
'difplayed  talents  which  did  honour  to  the  univerfity  of  Fer- 
rara, during  the  long  period  in  which  he  filled  that  office. 
He  died  in  February  1730,  at  the  age  of  66. 

Lanzoni  acquired  a high  reputation  by  the  fuccefs  of  his 
praftice,  and  obtained  the  confidence  and  efteem  of  many 
illuftrious  perfonages.  His  attachment  to  ftudy  increafed 
with  his  years ; and  every  moment,  in  which  he  was  not  em- 
ployed in  the  duties  of  his  profefiion,  was  devoted  to  litera- 
ture, philofophy,  or  antiquarian  refearch.  His  character 
as  a phyfician  and  philofopher,  indeed,  ranked  fo  high,  that 
if  any  queftion  upon  thefe  fubjeefts  was  agitated  in  Italy, 
the  decifion  was  commonly  referred  to  him.  He  was  diftin- 
guiflied  likewife  by  his  genius  in  Latin  and  Italian  poetry  ; 
and  he  was  the  reftorer  and  fecretary  of  the  academy  of 
Ferrara,  and  a member  of  many  of  the  learned  focieties  of 
his  time.  He  left  a confiderable  number  of  works,  both 
puhlifhed  and  in  manufeript,  in  the  execution  of  which  he 
has  been  reproached  with  careleflhds  and  ineorreftnefs.  It 
will  be  fufficient  to  ftate,  that  a colleftion  of  his  works,  as 
well  of  thofe  publilhed  by  himfelf  as  of  his  manuferipts,  was 
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printed  at  Laufanne,  in  1738,  in  3 vols.  4to.,  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  life,  under  the  title  of  “ Jofephi  Lanzoni,  Phi- 
lofophise  et  Medicinse  DoCtoris,  in  Patria  Univerfitate 
Leftoris  primarii,  &c.  Opera  omnia  Medico-phylica  et 
Philologica.”  Eloy.  Diet.  Hift. 

LAO,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  ifiand  of  Cuba ; 25 
miles  W.  of  Havanna. 

LAOCOON,  in  the  Hijlory  of  the  Arts , is  a celebrated 
monument  of  Greek  fculpture,  executed  in  marble  by  Poly- 
dorus,  Athenodorus,  and  Agefander,  the  three  famous 
artifts  of  Rhodes.  This  remain  of  antiquity  was  found  at 
Rome,  in  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Titus,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fixteenth  century,  under  the  pontiiicate  of  Julius  II., 
and  fince  depofited  in  the  Farnefe  palace.  Laocoori,  the 
pried  of  Apollo  and  Neptune,  is  here  reprefented  with  his 
two  fons,  with  two  hideous  ferpents^clinging  round  his  body, 
gnawing  it,  and  injefting  their  poiidn.  Virgil  has  given  us 
the  following  defeription  of  the  fa£t : 

“ Serpens  amplexus  uterque 
Implicat  & miferos  morfu  depafeitur  artus  : 

Corripiunt,  fpirifque  ligant  ingentibus,  & jam 
Bis  medium  amplexit,  bis  collo  fquamea  circum 
Terga  dati,  fuperant  capite,  & cervicibus  altis.” 

This  ftatue  exhibits  the  mod  adonifhing  dignity  and  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  in  the  midd  of  the  mod  excruciating  tor- 
ments. Pliny  fays  of  it,  that  it  is  “ opus  omnibus,  pidturae 
& datuarioe  artis,  preferendum  ” Lib.  xxxvi.  c.  y.N 

LAODICEA,  in  Ancient  Geography, -a  town  of  Ada,  in 
Caria,  called  “ Laodicea  ad  Lycum,”  not  that  it  was  near 
this  river,  which  paffed  to'  -t)ie  wed  of  it,  and  received,  to 
the  north  of  Laodicea,  the  river  Caprus,  which  traverfed  the 
town,  and  the  Afopus,  which  was  ead  of  it.  A litle  to  the 
fouth  of  Laodicea  was  Hierapoiis.  This  town  was  more 
anciently  called  Diofpolis,  and  afterwards  Rhceas.  It  was 
re-edablilhed  by  Antiochus,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  his 
wife  ; and  it  became  one  of  the  molt  confidcrable  and  rich 
towns  of  Ada  Minor. 

Laodicea  Cabiofa,  a town  of  Ada,  in  Syria,  dtuated 
eadward  near  mountains,  wed  of  Emefa  and  the  river  Oron- 
tes.  It  was  favoured  by  the  emperor  Severus,  on  account 
of  its  attachment  to  the  intereds  of  the  empire.  By  way  of 
didinftion,  it  was  called  “ Laodicea  ad  Libanum.” 

Laodicea  ad  Mare , Lalilea,  a maritime  town  of  Syria, 
dtuated  on  an  eminence,  near  the  fea-coad.  St’  abo  lays, 
that  its  environs  furnidied  abundance  of  wine.  In  its  pre- 
fent  ruins  may  be  feen  columns  of  porphyry  and  granite,  an 
aqueduft,  and  a triumphal  arch,  fupported  by  columns  of 
the  Corinthian  order.  About  a dadium  wed  of  this  town 
are  the  ruins  of  a dne  port,  artidcially  eondrufted  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  capable  of  containing  a con- 
dderable  fleet. 

Laodicea  Comlujla,  a town  of  Ada,  in  Lycaonia,  ead 
of  Philomeli  urn  ; fuppofed  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
traces  of  ancient  volcanos. 

Laodicea,  % town  of  Ada,  on  the  conflnes  of  Media  and 
Perlia  Propria. — Alfo,  a town  of  Melopotamia,  according 
to  Pliny  ; being  one  of  the  flx  towns  built  by  Seleueus  under 
this  name. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  Pcloponnefus,  in  the  Me- 
gapolitide,  according  to  Polybius  and  Thucydides ; the 
fame  with  the  Ladoncea  of  Paufanias. 

LAO-KUN-TIM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tar- 
tarv  ; 50  miles  S.W.  of  Ning-yuen-tcheou. 

LAON,  a town  of  France,  and  chief  place  of  a didritd, 
in  the  department  of  the  Ailne  ; and  before  the  revolution, 
the  capital  of  a fmall  country  called  Laonnois,  and  the  fee 


of  a bilhop,  who  was  a duke,  and  the  fecond  peer  of  France* 
The  place  contains  6691,  and  the  canton  14,958  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  215  kiliometres,  in  27  communes.  N.  lat* 
49°  34'.  E.  long.  3 42'. 

LAOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Lu* 
cania,  wed  of  Brutium,  and  near  it.  It  was  dtuated  on  &• 
fmall  gulf,  didant  400  fladia  from  the  town  of  Hyole.  It 
was  founded  by  a colony  of  Sybarites. 

Laos,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Ada,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Chinele  province  of  Yun-nan,  on  the  ead  by 
Tonquin,  on  the  fouth  by  Cambodia,  and  on  the  wed  by 
Siam  and  Ava.  Kasmpfer  reprefents  it  as  a powerful  date, 
furrounded  by  foreds  and  deferts,  and  of  difficult  accefs  by 
water,  bccaufe  the  river  is  full  of  rocks  and  catarafts.  The 
foil  is  reprefented  as  ferti  e in  rice,  and  the  merchants  of 
Cambodia  were  furnidied  from  hence  with  the  bed  benjoin 
and  lacca.  Exquidte  muik  is  alfo  obtained  from  Laos, 
with  forne  gold  and  rubies  ; and  the  rivers  fupply  the  frefii 
water  mya,  which  yields  pearls.  The  religion  and  manners 
of  the  people  refemble  thofe  of  Siam  ; but  in  perfonal  ap- 
pearance they  are  like  the  fouthern  Chinefe.  In  Kasmpfer’s 
time,  the  chief  towns  were  Landjan,  or  Lantchang,  and 
Tfiamaja,  whence  the  people  take  the  name  of  Landjanefe, 
to  which,  in  modern  maps,  is  added  Sandepora.  Duhalde 
has  given  fome  account  of  this  country,  the  capital  of  which 
is  denominated  Mohang-Lang  by  the  Chinefe.  (See  Mo- 
ll ang-Lang.)  Laos,  in  his  time,  was  tributary  to  Ava  j 
but  its  chief  trade  was  with  the  Chinefe.  It  is  faid  to  have 
mines  of  gold,  diver,  and  copper ; near  the  capital  is  one 
mine  of  rubies  ; and  its  emeralds  are  of  large  dze.  The  ar- 
ticles exported  are  tin  and  fulphur,  (perhaps  cinnabar  or 
realgar,)  cotton,  tea,  and  fapan  or  Bralil  wood.  The  chief 
river  is  denominated  Meinam  Kong,  which  paffes  through 
Cambodia  ; and  its  different  branches  bear  different  appel- 
lations. This  grand  dream,  in  Mr.  Dalrymple’s  map  of 
exterior  India,  is  called  the  Kion-Long,  or  Maykaung. 
Mr.  Arrowfmith  derives  it  from  the  Tibetian  Alps,  where 
it  is  called  the  Satchou,  and  by  D’Anviile  the  Lantfan- 
kiang.  Of  this  country  Turpin,  cited  by  Pinkerton, 
(Geog.  vol.  ii.)  has  given  the  mod  recent  account.  The 
name  Laos,  he  fays,  denotes  1000  elephants,  with  which 
animals  the  country  abounds.  The  climate  is  fo  temperate, 
and  the  air  fo  pure,  that  men  are  faid  to  retain  their  health 
and  vigour,  in  fome  inftances,  to  the  age  of  100  years. 
The  flat  part  of  the  country  refembles  Siam,  but  the  foil 
on  the  eaff  bank  of  the  river  is  more  fertile  than  that  on  the 
weft.  The  rice  is  preferred  to  that  of  other  oriental  coun- 
tries. The  ivory  is  beautiful,  but  the  horn  of  the  rhino- 
ceros is  particularly  elleemed  from  a fuperftitious  notion, 
that  the  poffeffor,  who  keeps  it,  infures  his  felicity.  The 
fields,  abounding  with  flowers,  afford  food  for  numerous 
fwarms  of  bees,  which  fupply  excellent  wax  and  honey.  In 
the  mountains  are  found  rich  mines  of  tin,  iron,  and  lead  $ 
but  go'd  and  fiver  are  explored  in  the  funds  of  the  rivers. 
Mufk,  fays  this  author,  is  not  a product  of  the  country. 
Before  the  irruption  of  the  Tartars,  the  Chinefe  carried  on 
a confiderable  commerce  with  Laos ; exchanging  their  vel- 
vets, filks,  cottons,  and  porcelain,  for  ivory,  opium,  and 
medicinal  plants.  In  the  province  of  Laos,  whence  the 
kingdom  derives  its  name,  is  a deep  mine,  which  furnifhes 
rubies  and  beautiful  emeralds,  one  of  which,  in  the  royal 
treafury,  is  faid  to  be  as  large  as  a common  orange.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  are  celebrated  for  their  honeity 
and  fidelity  ; and  fo  anxious  are  they  to  maintain  their  re- 
putation in  this  refpect,  that  if  a traveller  be  robbed,  the 
neared  town  or  village  is  obliged  to  indemnify  him.  At  the 
1 fame 
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fame  time,  they  are  indolent  and  luxurious,  and  addidted  to 
the  (tudy  and  practice  of  magic.  The  army  of  Laos  is  efti- 
jnated  by  Turpin  at  500,000  combatants  ; but  he  adds  a 
circumflance  which  fomewhat  affedts  his  credibility,  that  a 
numerous  army  might  be  raifed  of  men  who  have  lived  a 
century.  The  people  of  this  country  are  not  very  diflin- 
guifhed  for  their  fobriety  and  temperance,  as  they  eat  daily 
four  repalts  of  rice,  fifh,  and  the  flefh  of  the  buffalo ; the 
buffalo  and  venifon  being  common  in  their  markets.  Mar- 
riages are  ealily  contracted,  and  no  lei's  eafily  diffolved-  and 
the  rich  entertain  many  concubines.  A funeral  refembles  a 
feltival ; and  a film  of  money  is  depofited  in  the  tomb,  which 
is  circulated,  after  a certain  period,  by  the  prielts.  The 
commerce  of  this  country  was  chiefly  carried  on  in  former 
times  with  Siam  ; but  after  the  inuption  of  the  Birmas,  it 
palled  to  Pegu  ; at  a later  period,  the  trade  of  Laos  has 
been  transferred  to  Cambodia.  The  inhabitants  of  Laos 
boall  that  the  Siamcfe  borrowed  the  art  of  writing  on  palm- 
tree  leaves  from  them.  The  tongue  and  charadters  are  the 
fame  ; but  it  is  faidv  that  the  Laolian  cannot  pronounce  the 
letters  L and  R. 

The  ancient  werfhip  of  thefe  people  is  faid  to  have  been 
directed  to  one  God,  the  creator  of  all,  who  was  only  to  be 
pleafed  by  the  exercife  of  virtue,  and  not  by  facrifices,  cere- 
monies, and  the  obfervance  of  certain  days.  But  the  pu- 
rity of  their  faith  bas  been  corrupted  by  their  intercourfe 
with  the  Chincfe.  They  believe  in  regular  renovations  of 
the  univerfe  ; and  that  our  earth  has  attained  the  age  of 
1 S,ooo  years.  Polygamy  is  one  of  the  promifed  joys  of 
paradife,  and  the  women  are  afTured,  that  if  they  lead  a vir- 
tuous life,  th  ;y  fhall  be  changed  into  men.  The  prielts  take 
comfort,  under  the  privations  of  celibacy,  from  a perfuafion 
which  they  indulge,  that  in  another  world  they  fhall  be  able, 
by  the  privilege  of  their  order,  to  create  females  at  their 
pleafure.  Some  of  their  ceremonies,  like  thofe  of  Thibet, 
feem  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Neftorian  Chriftians.  To 
the  rich  they  fell  difpenfations  and  pardons  ; while  the  poor 
alone  are  condemned  to  perpetual  mifery. 

The  king  of  Laos  is  faid  to  be  an  abfolute,  independent 
prince,  and  to  acknowledge  no  fuperior,  either  in  temporal 
or  fpiritual  concerns.  In  him  is  veiled  the  whole  property 
of  lands,  and  he  difpofes  at  pleafure  the  effedts  of  his  fub- 
jedts  ; nor  can  any  family  in  the  kingdom  inherit  or  poifefs 
any  thing  left  them  by  will. 

LAOUR,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Bengal  ; 40  miles 
N.W.  of  Silhet.  N.  lat.  250/'.  E.  long.  giJ  20'. 

LAPA,  one  of  the  Sooloo  iflands.  N.  lat.  50  25'. 
E.  long.  120°  42'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Circafiia,  on  the  Cu- 
ban. N.  lat.  440  50’.  E.  long.  58°  34'. 

LAPACTlCSy  from  I evacuate,  a term  ufed  by 

the  old  writers  in  medicine  to  exprefs  fuch  things  as  purged 
by  (tool,  or  at  lead  gently  loofened  the  belly.  It  wasfome- 
times  applied  to  the  cathartic  medicines,  and  fometimes  to 
thofb  foods  which  were  of  this  tendency. 

LA  PALISSE',  in  Geography.  See  La  Palisse. 

LAPAROCELE,  (from  lapara,  the  jlanks,  and  x.r,\r,, 
a tumour,)  a term,  in  Surgery,  denoting  a iwelling,  or 
hernia,  at  the  fide  of  the  belly. 

LAPARY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in 
Allahabad  ; 7 miles  N.  of  Jionpour. 

LAPATA,  a chain  of  mountains  in  Africa,  called  the 
f*  Backbone  of  the  World,’’  extending  from  N.  to  S.  about 
600  miles.  S.  lat.  12  30' to  2Q  . E.  long.  27  to  33J. 

LAPATHIOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the 
ifland  of  Crete*  on  the  northern  coalt. 

LAPATHUM,  in  JJotany,  Aa.-acov  of  the  Greeks,  from 
\y~y.^y,  or  ?.a-xjlx',  to  evacuate,  alludjng  to  its  m.edical 


qualities  ; a general  name  for  various  plants,  moflly  of  the 
Dock  kind,  belonging  to  the  Rumex,  Rheum,  Chenopodium, 
or  Spinachia  of  Linnaeus. 

LAPATHUS,  Lapito,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town 
on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  at  the  bottom  of 
a fmallgult,  formed  to  the  N.W.  by  the  promontory  called 
Cron  myon.  It  was  founded  by  the  Lacedasmonians  as  a 
place  of  arms,  and  a port. 

LA  PAZ,  in  Geography.  See  La  Paz. 

LAP-DOG,  called  alfo  melitaus,  or  fotor,  and  by  Dr. 
Caius,  in  his  Syflem  of  Britifh  Dogs,  the  fpaniel  gentle  or 
comforter,  is  a fpecies  of  the  moil  generous  kind  of  dogs. 
See  Dog. 

Mr.  Pennant  obferves,  that  the  Maltefe  little  dogs  were 
as  much  elteemed  by  the  fine  ladies  of  paft  times  as  thofe  of 
Bologna  are  among  the  moderns.  Old  Hollingfhed  is  ri- 
diculoufly  fevere  on  the  fair  of  his  days  for  their  exceffive 
pafiion  for  thefe  little  animals ; which  is  fufficient  to  prove 
it  was  in  his  time,  viz . in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  a 
novelty. 

LAPEYROUSIA,  in  Botany,  received  its  name  from 
the  Abbe  Pourret  of  Narbonne,  in  honour  of  M.  Picot 
Lapeyroufe,  author  of  a fplendid  botanical  book  on  the  ge- 
nus Saxifraga,  and  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  natu- 
ral hiltory  of  the  Pyrenees.  Thunberg  has  applied  the 
fame  name  to  a Cape  plant,  Ofmitcs  calycina,  Linn.  Supp!. 
380,  which  he  feparates  in  his  Prodromus,  p.  163,  from  Of- 
inites,  faying  the  receptacle  is  naked,  and  the  coroiia  difeoid. 
In  this  Willdenow  follows  him,  Sp.  PL  v.  3.  2260.  On  ex- 
amining the  original  Linnasan  ipecimen,  marked  as  commu- 
nicated by  Thunberg  himfelf,  we  find  ourfelves  obliged  to 
declare  that  neither  of  thefe  charadlers  holds  good.  The 
lanceolate  feales  of  the  receptacle  are  numeroully  apparent 
between  the  florets  of  the  difk,  and  the  iigulate  florets  of 
the  radius  are  no  lefs  vifible  within  the  calyx  ; though  indeed 
the  large  membranous  inner  feales  of  the  latter  equal  them 
in  length.  The  habit  of  the  fhrub,  too,  is  fufficiently  like 
other  fpecies  of  Ofmites.  Such  being  the  ftate  of  the  cafe, 
and  the  right  of  priority  moreover  in  favour  of  Pourret,  we 
adopt  his  Lapeyroufia  in  preference. — Ker  (Gawler)  in 
Curt.  Mag.  v.  16.  595,  and  v.  3.  1246.  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  1. 
237.  Dryandr.  in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  1.  no. — Clafs 
and  order,  Triandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Enfate,  Linn. 
I rides,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Spatha  inferior,  fhorter  than  the  corolla, 
of  two,  rarely  but  one,  folded  valves.  Cor.  of  one  petal, 
fuperior,  falver- fhaped,  nearly  or  quite  equal ; tube  long, 
flender,  triangular,  its  throat  a little  enlarged ; limb  in  fix 
deep  fegments,  fhorter  than  the  tube,  either  quite  equal  and 
regular,  or  flightly  irregular,  in  the  former  cafe  horizontal, 
in  the  latter  inclining.  Slam.  Filaments  three,  inferted  into 
the  mouth  of  the  tube,  rather  fhorter  than  the  limb,  various 
in  direction  ; anthers  oblong,  incumbent.  Pifl.  Germen  infe- 
rior, roundifh  ; flyle  capillary,  as  long  as  the  ftamens  ; fligmas 
three,  linear,  deeply  divided,  fpreadihg  and  recurved, 
downy.  Peric.  Capfule  membranous,  three-lobed,  or  with 
three  comprefled  dilated  angles,  of  three  cells  and  three 
valves,  with  very  fhort  partitions.  Seeds  numerous,  in  two 
rows,  nearly  globofe,  or  flightly  angular  fror..  preflure. 

Eff.  Ch.  Spatha  of  one  or  two  folded  valves.  Corolla  fal- 
ver-fhaped  ; limb  in  fix  deep  fegments,  fhorter  than  the  tube. 
Stigmas  three,  deeply  divided.  Capfule  membranous, 
triangular,  with  many  globular  feeds. 

The  molt  correct  enumeration  of  the  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
previoufly,  by  other  writers,  confounded  with  Ixia,  Gladio- 
lus, or  Galaxia,  is  given  by  Mr.  Ker,  in  Curt.  Mag.  v.  31. 
above  quoted  as  follows. 
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1.  L.  corymbofa.  Level-topped  Lapeyroufia.  Curt. 
Mag.  t.  595.  (Ixia  corymbofa ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  51.  Willd. 
Sp.  P).  v.  1.  199.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  288.  I.  crifpifolia  ; 
Andr.  Repof.  t.  35.)  — Flowers  regular,  corymbofe ; tube 
fcarcely  longer  than  the  limb.  Stamens  widely  fpreading. 
Stem  two-edged,  fomewhat  branched. — Native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Maflon,  in  1791.  It  flowers  in  the  green-houfe  in  May  and 
June,  and  requires  to  be  kept  dry  when  out  of  blofiom. 
The  bulb  is  conical,  with  a broad  bafe.  Stem  about  a foot 
high,  zig-zag,  fomewhat  branched,  leafy,  corymbofe. 
Leaves  vertical,  clafping  the  ftem  with  their  broad  fheathing 
bafe.  Flowers  numerous,  not  an  inch  wide,  blue,  generally 
with  a white  Harry  central  mark,  bordered  with  darker  blue, 
not  very  unlike  another  beautiful  Cape  plant,  Roella  ctliata, 
however  different  in  botanical  affinity.  Sometimes  they  vary 
to  white. 

Mr.  Ker  is  now  convinced  that  Ixia  fafigiata,  Lamarck. 
Lift.  v.  3.  337,  is  not  fpecifically  diltinft  from  the  above. 

2.  L. falcata.  Falcate  Lapeyroufia.  — (Gladiolus  falcatus ; 
Thunb.  Gladiol.  n.  4.  t.  1.  f.  3.) — Flowers  flightly  irregu- 
lar, racemofe  ; tube  twice  as  long  as  the  limb.  Stem  com- 
preffed.  Leaves  nearly  radical,  falcate,  obovato-lanceolate. 
From  the  fame  country  ; difeovered  by  Thunberg.  The 

Jlem  is  but  five  or  fix  inches  high.  Leaves  one  or  two. 
Flowers  five  or  fix,  blue.  Spalba  of  two  valves. 

3.  L . fafciculata.  Fafciculate  Lapeyroufia. — (Ixiahetero- 
phylla  ; Vahl.  Enum.  v.  2.  57.  Galaxia  plicata ; Jacq.  Ic. 
Rar.  t.  292.) — Radical  leaves  fword-fhaped,  ereft  ; floral 
ones  crowded,  recurved,  undulated,  obtufe,  longer  than  the 
cluftered  flowers.  Corolla  regular  ; tube  above  twice  as 
long  as  the  limb.  Spatha  of  one  valve. — Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The Jlem  is  very  fhort.  The Jlowers 
are  cluftered  at  its  fummit,  white,  with  narrow  equal  feg- 
ments,  and  remarkable  for  being  encompaffed  with  crowded 
floral  leaves,  which  are  longer  than  themfelves,  recurved,  un- 
dulated and  obtufe.  The  J'oliage  is  glaucous.  Radical  leaves 
few,  long,  ereft,  fword-ihaped  and  acute. 

Vahl  and  Ker  appear  to  have  adopted  this  fpecies  from 
Jacquin,  and  they  both  cite  his  t.  291,  and  inftead  of  292, 
apparently  after  Willdenovvin  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  199,  quoted  by 
Ker  159.  Thus  erroneous  references  accumulate,  for  want 
of  turning  to  the  original  authorities. 

4.  L.  fJJsfolia.  Split-leaved  Lapeyroufia. — (Gladiolus 
filfifolius ; Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  268.  Vahl.  Enum.  v.  2.  107.) 
— Leaves  deeply  fplit,  and  clafping  the  ftem  at  their  bafe  ; 
with  a fhort  fword-fhaped  point ; floral  ones  rounded.  Spike 
leafy.  Corolla  fomewhat  irregular,  drooping;  tube  thrice 
as  long  as  the  limb. — Received  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
by  Meffrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy,  with  whom  it  flowered  in 
Sept.  1809.  Mr.  Maflon,  however,  is  recorded  as  having  fent 
the  fame  to  Kewin  1791.  The  leafy  fpike  is  peculiar,  as 
well  as  the  long  deep  fiffure  of  the  Jlem-leavcs.  The  fowers 
are  purplifh,  fragrant,  varying  in  the  fize  and  colours  of 
their  limb. 

5.  L.  anceps.  Sword-leaved  Lapeyroufia. — (Gladiolus  an- 
ceps  ; Linn.  Suppl.  94.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  269.) — Leaves 
fword-fhaped,  decurrent,  toothed  at  the  outer  edge.  Stem 
corymbofe,  fpreading.  Corolla  irregular  ; tube  thrice  as 
long  as  the  limb. — Native  of  the  Cape.  This  appears  to  be 
the  original  fpecies  on  which  Pourret  founded  the  genus,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Thouloufe,  vol.  3.  It  dif- 
fers from  the  laft  in  its  branching  corymbofe  Jlem,  winged 
with  the  narrow,  decurrent,  toothed  bafes  of  the  perfeftly 
fword-fhaped  and  vertical  leaves.  The  Jlowers  vary  with 
different  fhades  of  blue,  and  have  a very  long  tube.  The 
fared  leaves  are  either  large,  with  toothed  or  crifped  edges, 


as  Jacquin  reprefents  them  ; or  fmall  and  nearly  fmooth  or 
even. 

6.  L.  fieri  aides.  Campion-flowered  Lapeyroufia. — (Gla- 
diolus filenoides  ; Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  270.  Vahl.  Enum.  v.  2. 
106.  Willd.  n.  33.) — Leaves  linear-fword-fhaped,  entire  ; 
floral  ones  as  long  as  the  reft.  Corolla  irregular  ; tube  five 
times  as  long  as  the  limb,  ereft. — Native  of  the  Cape,  and, 
as  it  feems,  known  only  to  Jacquin,  who  has  named  it  very 
happily  from  the  afpeft  of  the  fower,  which  is  red,  with  a 
fpot  of  yellow  at  the  bafe  of  three  of  the  fegments,  all  on 
one  fide.  The  fem  is  about  a fp3n  high,  branched  from  the 
bottom,  and  clothed  with  linear,  glaucous,  graffy  leaves , 
from  feveral  of  the  uppermoft  of  which  the  fowers  proceed, 
and  their  white  tube  is  about  as  long  as  the  correfponding 
leaf,  flraight  and  rather  tumid  in  its  upper  part. 

Two  other  fpecies  are  indicated  as  doubtful  by  Mr.  Ker, 
Gladiolus  braclcatus  and  G.  Fabricii  of  Thunberg  and  Vahl, 
which  are  fufpefted  to  lie  pofiibly  not  diftinft  from  L.fJft- 
folia,  or  from  anceps. 

LAPFIORD,  in  Geography , a ttrwn  of  Sweden,  in  a bay 
of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  ; eight  miles  S.  of  Chriftianftadt. 

LAPHAO,  a town  on  the  N.  coaft:  of  the  ifland  of  Ti- 
mor, inhabited  by  Portuguefe  or  their  defeendants,  fituated 
at  the  bottom  of  a bay,  and  containing  a church  and  about 
60  houfes  ; the  inhabitants  are  of  a copper  colour,  with 
black  hair  ; they  carry  on  fome  trade  with  Batavia  ; and 
this  port  is  vifited  by  fome  Chinefe  junks  and  veffels  from 
Goa,  but  the  port  is  fafe  only  from  March  till  Auguft  ; at 
other  times  the  hurricanes  render  it  infecure. 

LAPHIATI,in  Zoology,  the  name  by  which  the  people 
of  Lemnos  call  a fpecies  of  ferpent,  fuppofed  by  Bellonius 
to  be  the  fame  with  the  elaps,  or  elaphis,  of  the  ancients. 

LAPHYSTIUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of 
Bceotia,  20  ftadia  from  Coronna.  It  had  a certain  dittrift 
coniecrated  to  Jupiter  Laphyftius,  in  which  there  was  a mar- 
ble ftatue  of  this  deity.  Heicules  Charops  had  all'o  a tem- 
ple at  a little  diltance  from  it.  Paufanius,  1.  ix.  Bceotic. 
c>  34- 

LAPIDARY,  Lapidarius,  an  artificer,  who  cuts 

precious  ftones.  See  Gems. 

■ The  art  of  cutting  precious  ftones  is  very  ancient ; but, 
like  other  arts,  its  original  was  very  imperfect.  The  French 
have  fucceeded  in  it  the  bell  ; and  the  lapidaries  of  Paris, 
who  have  been  a corporation  fince  the  year  1 290,  have  car- 
ried it,  efpecially  in  cutting  of  diamonds  called  brilliants,  to 
a very  great  perfection,  but  not  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Eng- 
lilh. 

There  are  various  machines  ufed  in  the  cutting  of  precious 
ftones,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  matter  to  be  cut  : the 
diamond,  which  is  extremely  hard,  is  cut  and  formed  on  a 
wheel  of  foft  Heel,  turned  by  a kind  of  mill,  with  diamond 
dull  tempered  in  oil  of  olives  ; and  this  ferves  to  polilh  them 
as  well  as  to  cut  them. 

Oriental  rubies,  fapphires,  and  topazes,  are  cut  and 
formed  on  a copper-wheel,  with  oil  of  olives,  and  diamond 
dull  : they  are  afterwards  pohflied  on  another  copper  wheel 
with  tripoli  and  water. 

Emeralds,  hyacinths,  amethyfts,  garnets,  agates,  and  other 
ftones  lefs  hard,  are  cut  on  a leaden  wheel,  with  finale  and 
water,  and  polifhed  on  a tin  wheel  with  tripoli. 

Turquois,  of  the  old  and  new  rock,  lapis  girafol,  and 
opal,  are  cut  and  poliftted  on  a wooden  wheel  with  tri- 
poli. 

Lapidary  is  alfo  ufed  for  a virtuofo  (killed  in  the  nature, 
kinds,  See.  of  precious  ffones  j or  a merchant  who  deals  in 
theiru  See  Gkms. 
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LaVidARY  Style,  denotes  the  ftyle  proper  for  monumental 
or  other  infcriptions. 

This  is  a kind  of  medium  between  profe  and  verfe  ; the 
jejune  and  the  brilliant  are  here  equally  to  be  avoided.  Ci- 
cero has  prefcribed  the  rules  of  it : “ Accedat  oportet  oratio 
varia,  vehemens,  plena  fpiritus.  Omnium  fententiarum  gra- 
vitate, omnium  verborum  ponderibus,  eft  utendum.” 

The  lapidary  ftyle,  which  was  loft  with  the  ancienl  monu- 
ments, has  been  retrieved,  at  the  beginning  of  this  age,  by 
count  Emanuel  Teforo  : it  is  now  ufed  various  ways  at  the 
beginning  of  books  ; and  even  epiftles  dedicatory  are  com- 
pol'ed  in  it,  of  which  we  have  no  example  among  the  an- 
cients. 

LAPIDES  Picti,  \n Natural  Hifory,  a termufed  byLan- 
gius,  to  exprefs  fuch  ftones  as  are  found  with  the  delineations 
of  fifties,  trees,  and  (hells,  as  well  as  leaves  of  ferns  and  other 
plants,  very  perfe&ly  reprefenting  the  things  themfelves,  but 
fcarcely  at  all  (landing  out  above  the  furface  of  the  (lone,  and 
having  in  themfelves  fcarcely  any  thicknefs.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent, that  the  bodies  reprefented  are  not  here,  in  reality,  but 
the  whole  configuration  is  owing  to  the  natural  veins  of  the 
ftone,  and  the  coalefcence  of  the  feveral  fmall  mafles  of  which 
each  large  ftone  is  compofed,  and  to  the  vapours  from  within 
the  earth,  getting  into  the  natural  fine  cracks  in  the  ftones, 
and  tinging  their  (ides  with  blacknefs. 

LAPIDESCENT,  any  thing  which  has  the  faculty  of 
' petrifying,  or  turning  bodies  to  a ftony  nature. 

Naturalifts  fpeak  of  a lapidefeent  principle,  a lapidefeent 
ipirit,  a lapidefeent  juice,  &c. 

Lapidescent  Waters,  or  Springs,  are  fuch  as,  having 
ftony  particles  diftblved  and  fwimming  in  them,  do  depoiit 
the  fame  on  wood,  leaves,  and  other  bodies  immerged  there- 
in ; which,  being  incrufted  herewith,  are  commonly  miltaken 
for  petrifactions. 

LAP1DIF1CATION,  in  Chemijlry,  an  operation  where- 
by any  fubllance  is  converted  into  a fort  of  ftone. 

Lapidification  is  praftifed  in  metals,  fixed  falts,  and 
falts  of  plants. 

The  termisalfo  ufed  for  the  making  of  artificial  ftones. 

LAPIN,  in  Zoology,  the  Rabbit.  See  Lepus  Cunt- 
culus . 

LAPIS,  in  the  general  fenfe.  See  Stone. 

Lapis  Arabic  us,  in  the  Natural  Hijlory  of  the  Ancients, 
the  name  of  a ftone  of  a fine  white  colour,  refembling  the 
pureft  ivory  ; and  which,  though  naturally  of  a firm,  folid, 
and  compact  texture,  yet,  when  burnt,  became  light,  po- 
rous, and  fpungy,  and  aflumed  the  figure  and  appearance  of 
a pumice  ; and  was  ufed  like  it  in  the  compofitions  of  the 
ancient  phyficians  for  cleaning  the  teeth. 

Lapis  JErofus,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given  to  feveral 
forts  of  ftones,  and  other  fulfils,  which  had  lam  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  copper-mines,  and  been  impregnated  with  par- 
ticles of  copper,  though  not  in  a fufficient  degree  to  be 
thought  worthy  the  name  of  copper  ores.  See  Pr  kites. 

The  fame  fort  of  ftones  were  alfo  fometimes  called  chalcites, 
which  made  fome  confufion,  as  it  gave  occafion  to  confound 
them  with  the  true  chalcitis. 

I. apis  AJbeJl os.  See  Asbestos. 

Lapis  Aitites.  See  jEtites. 

Lapis  Armenus.  See  Armenian  Stone. 

Lapis  Ajftus,  in  the  Natural  Hijlory  of  the  Ancients,  the 
name  of  a ftone,  called  alfo  farcophagus,  from  its  power  of 
confuming  fle(h. 

It  was  a ftone  much  ufed  among  the  Greeks  in  their  fe- 
pulchres,  and  is  recorded  to  have  always  perfectly  confumed 
the  flelh  of  human  bodies,  buried  in  it,  in  forty  days.  This 
property  it  was  much  famed  for,  aud  all  the  ancient  natu- 
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ralifts  mention  it.  There  was  another  very  fingular  quality 
alfo  in  it,  but  whether  in  all,  or  only  in  fome  peculiar  pieces 
in  it,  is  not  known  ; that  is,  its  turning  into  ftone  any  thing 
that  was  put  into  veftels  made  of  it.  This  is  recorded  only 
by  Mutianus  and  Theophraftus,  except  that  Pliny  has  copied 
it  from  thefe  authors  ; aud  fome  of  the  later  writers  on  thefe 
fubjeCts  from  him. 

This  effeCt  might  probably  be  a kind  of  incruftation, 
formed  on  fubftances  inclofed  in  veftels  made  of  this  ftone,  by 
water  palling  through  its  pores,  diftodging  from  the  commo.ii 
mafs  of  the  ftone,  and  carrying  with  it  particles  of  fuch  fpar 
as  it  contained  ; and  afterwards  falling  in  repeated  drops  on 
whatever  lay  in  its  way,  it  might  again  depoiit  them  in  fuch 
fubftances,  in  form  ofincruftations. 

The  place  from  whence  the  ancients  tell  us  they  had  this 
ftone  was  Aflbs,  a city  in  Lycia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  it  was  dug  : and  Dc  Boot  informs  us,  that  in  that 
country,  and  in  fome  parts  of  the  Eall,  there  are  alfo  ftones 
of  this  kind,  which,  if  tied  to  the  bodies  of  living  perfons, 
would,  in  the  fame  manner,  confume  their  flefh,  Hiii’s  Notes 
on  Theophraftus,  p.  14. 

Lapis  Atramentarius , the  copper flone.  See  Pyrites. 

Lapis  Bezoardicus.  See  Bezoar. 

Lapis  Bononicnfs , the  Bolonian fone,  a peculiar  fpecies  of 
ftone  found  in  Boionia.  See  Bononian fone. 

Lapis  Calaminaris.  See  Calamine  and  Zinc. 

Lapis  Ca/carius.  See  Lime  and  Limf.-stone. 

Lapis  Cauda  caneri,  in  Natural  Hifory,  a name  given 
by  Gefner,  and  fome  other  writers,  to  the  foflil  (hells, 
fince  called  tubuli  marini  concamerati,  and  by  fome  poly- 
thalamii  and  ortho-ceratitae.  See  Tueuli  concamerati. 

Lapis  Ceratitis. . See  Unicorn u foffde. 

Lapis  Colicus.  See  Colic  fone. 

Lapis  Corneus,  horn  fone,  a name  given  by  many  of  th& 
German  authors  to  flint,  which  fome  of  them  have  alfo  very 
improperly  called  pyrites,  or  the  ftre-ftOne,  becaufe  it  is  ufed 
to  (trike  fire  with.  See  Hornstein  .and  Petrosilex. 

Lapis  Divinus.  See  Nephritic  fone. 

Lapis  Hamatites.  Sec  Haematites,  and  Ores  of  Iron. 

Lapis  Hepaticus , liverfone,  or  liberfein,  a fpecies  of  the 
baryrtic  genus  of  earths  or  ftones,  colour  grey,  greyifh,  or 
yellow-grey,  or  brown,  or  greyifti-black  ; luftre,  2.1  ; 
tranfparencyq  x ; fraCture,  foliated  and  partly  ltriated  ; hard- 
nefs,  from  five  to  fix  ; fp.  grav.  2.666  ; emitting  a fmell  of 
liver  of  fulphur  when  rubbed  or  heated  to  rednefs  ; not  effer- 
vefeing  with  acids.  According  to  the  analyfis  of  Bergman, 
a fpecimen  from  Andraran  in  Scania  contains  0.38  of  baro- 
felenite,  0.33  of  filex,  0.22  of  alum,  0.07  of  gypfum  and 
0.3  of  mineral  oil.  Kirwan. 

I. APIS  Hibernicus.  See  Irifh  Slate. 

Lapis  Hyanius.  See  HyjT.nius  lapis.. 

Lapis  In) emails.  See  Lunar  Caustic. 

Lapis  Ifebeianus . See  Islf.beianus  lapis. 

I. apis  Judaicus.  See  Judaicus. 

Lapis  Lazuli.  See  Lazlollte. 

Lapis  Bucis.  the  fone  of  light,  in  the  Materia  hie  die  a of 
the  Arabs,  a name  given  to  the  brafly  marcafite  or  pyrites. 
The  Arabians  have  adopted  this.  Avicenna  fuppofeT 
this  fubftance  to  be  called  fo,  becaufe  it  was  ufed,  after  • 
calcination,  for  difeafes  of  the  eyes.  It  is  very  probable, 
that  where  vitriolic  medicines  take  place,  the  caput  mortuum 
of  this  foflil,  which  is  only  a colcothar  of  vitriol,  may  be  of 
ufe.  But  its  virtues  in  this  refpeCt  can  never  be  fuppofed  fo 
eminent,  as  to  have  intitled  it  to  the  pompous  name  it  bears.  .. 
It  feems  more  probable,  that  it  was  .called  the  fone  of  light, 
either  from  its  glittering  appearance  where  freih  broken,  or 
from  its  giving  large  fparks  of  fire,  when  ftruck  againft  a 
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fteel.  It  was  from  this  quality  that  it  obtained  the  name  of 
pyrites,  or  fire-done,  it  giving  fire  cn  the  colliiion  with  fteel 
much  better  than  flint  does. 

Lapis  Lydias.  See  Lydius  lapis. 

Lapis  Marmoreus,  a marble  ftone  about  twelve  feet  long 
and  three  feet  broad,  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  Weftminftcr- 
ball ; where  was  likevvife  a marble  chair  e re 61  c cl  on  the  mid- 
dle thereof,  in  which  our  kings  anciently  fat  at  their  coro- 
nation dinner,  and  at  other  times  the  lord-chancellor.  Over 
this  marble  table  arc  now  eroded  the  courts  of  chancery, 
and  king’s-bench.  Orig.  Juridical.  37. 

Lapis  Melitites.  See  Melitites. 

Lapis  Morechlhus,  or  French  chalk.  See  Morociitiius. 
Lapis  Medicamcntofus,  or  the  medicinal  ftone,  is  a com- 
pofition  of  rock  alum,  litharge,  colcotharof  vitriol,  Arme- 
nian bole,  and  vinegar,  boiled  to  the  confidence  of  a hard 
ftone.  It  was  ufed  to  fallen  the  teeth,  preferve  the  gums, 
heal  and  dry  up  ulcers  and  wounds ; and  alfo  in  injedions, 
and  in  compofitions  for  fore  eyes. 

Lapis  Mufi calls,  the  mujic-jlone,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a 
name  given  by  Mr.  Sivers  to  a ft  one  found  in  Pruflia,  carry- 
ing naturally  on  it  all  the  mufical  charaders  found  on  the 
{hell,  commonly  called  the  mufic-Jl:dl.  He  deferibes  the 
ftone,  which  feems  to  have  been  a fingle  fpecimen,  and  as 
this  author  is  the  only  one  who  ever  met  with  it,  it  is  much 
to  be  fufpeded  that  either  fraud  or  fancy  has  had  a great 
fhare  in  the  matter. 

Lapis  Nephriticus.  See  Nephritic Jlone. 

Lapis  0 Haris,  See  Potstone. 

L apis  Specu/aris . See  Specularis. 

Lapis  Thyites.  See  Thyites. 

LAPITHA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Cyprus, 
on  a river  of  the  fame  name  ; 24  miles  W.N.W.  of  Nicofia. 
N.  lat.  35 J 23'.  E.  long.  32°  36'.  See  Lapatiius. 

LAPITHiEUM,  a mountain  of  Laconia.  Steph.  Byz. 
Paufanias  (1.  iii.  c.  20.)  mentions  a town  of  this  name  in 
the  Peloponnefus,  on  mount  Taygetus,  in  the  fame  canton. 

LAPLAND,  in  Geography,  the  moll  northerly  country 
in  Europe,  extending  from  the  North-Cape,  latitude  71^° 
N.,  to  the  White  fea,  under  the  Ardic  circle,  is  inhabited 
by  the  fame  people  though  the  country  is  fiibjed  to  different 
powers.  When  the  name  Lapland  was  firft  given  to  the 
country,  and  that  of  Laplanders  to  the  people,  is  uncertain. 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  in  his  commentaries  ; Adam  of  Bremen, 
in  his  account  of  the  Danes  ; and  Sturlefton  of  Iceland  have 
been  cited  on  this  fubjed,  as  having  named  the  people  in 
queftion  “ Scrittfmnar,”  “ Scricfinnar,”  or  “ Finnar  and 
at  prefent  they  are  generally  called  Finns  by  the  Norwegians. 
The  name  of  Laplanders  has  been  fuppofed  to  originate 
from  their  attachment  to  forcery : lapp,  in  their  language, 
fignifying  a wizard. 

Lapland  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  North  fea  and 
Frozen  ocean  ; on  the  eaft  by  the  White  fea ; on  the  fouth 
bv  Sweden  and  the  gulf  of  Bothnia;  and  on  the  weft  by 
Norway.  On  the  northernmoft  fide,  are  what  have  been 
•denominated  the  Frozen  Alps,  or  Alps  of  Snow,  which  com- 
pofe  that  chain  of  mountains  called  Severnoi,  the  declivity 
of  which,  towards  the  eaft  and  fouth,  confifts  of  lower 
mountains,  deferts,  forefts,  fens,  and  lakes.  The  furface 
is  fuppofed  to  contain  from  feventy  to  eighty  thoufand 
fquare  miles,  but  its  population  cannot  be  afeertained  with 
auv  degree  of  precifion. 

Lapland  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  1.  That  which  is 
fubjedl  to  Denmark,  and  is  called  Norwegian  Lapland;  thjs 
part  lies  between  the  Northern  fea,  the  river  Pais,  and  the 
lake  Enarak.  2.  Swedifti  Lapland,  which  includes  all  the 
country  from  the  Baltic  to  the  mountains  that  feparate 


Norway  from  Sweden.  It  is  divided  into  fix  diftri^s,  de- 
nominated marcks,  or  territories,  which  are  diftinguifhed  by 
the  names  of  rivers,  as  Aungnerland,  Elma,  Peta,  Lula, 
Torna,  and  Kimi.  3.  The  eaftern  part  is  fubjedt  to  the 
czar  of  Mufcovy,  fituatc-d  between  the  lake  Enarak  and  the 
White  fea  : this  part  of  J^apland  is  divided  into  three  pre- 
fedlurcs  ; namely,  that  of  the  fea-coaft  to  the  north,  called 
“ Mourmankoi  Leporie  that  upon  the  coaft  of  the  White 
fea,  denominated  “ Jerfkoi  Leporie  and  the  inland  part, 
known  by  the  name  of  “ Eellamcrelkoi  Leporie.”  In 
Swedilh  Lapland,  the  provinces  or  marcks  are  fubdivided 
into  fmaller  diftricts  called  biars,  confifting  each  of  a number 
of  families,  among  which  the  land  is  parcelled  out  by- 
government.  The  whole  country  confifts  of  huge  congeries 
of  frightful  rocks  and  ftupendous  mountains,  interfperfed, 
however,  with  many  pleafant  vallies,  watered  by  an  infinite 
number  of  rivulets  that  fall  into  the  rivers  and  lakes,  which 
difeharge  themfelves  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  chief 
towns  are  Kola  and  Tornea.  There  are  many  confiderable 
lakes,  as  the  Great  Uma;  the  Great  Windel ; the  Stor- 
avan,  &c.  Some  of  them  are  faid  to  extend  60  leagues  in 
length,  and  contain  a great  number  of  iflands.  Stor-avan 
is  computed  to  contain  365  ; and  Enara  contains  fo  many, 
that  it  has  been  affirmed,  that  no  Laplander  has  lived  long 
enough  to  vifit  each  particular  ifland.  For  the  hiftory  of 
this  country,  we  muft  refer  to  that  of  thofe  countries  to 
which  it  is  fubjeft,  and  alfo  to  the  article  Finns.  The  cli- 
mate is  exceedingly  cold  during  the  winter  months ; the 
lakes  and  rivers  are  at  that  fealon  completely  frozen  over, 
and  to  a great  thicknefs  : the  whole  face  of  the  country  is 
covered  with  fnovv  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet.  While 
this  continues  loofe,  it  is  impoffible  to  travel,  but  if  a partial 
thaw  takes  place,  the  furface  of  the  fnow  is  formed  by  a 
fucceeding  froft  into  a hard  impenetrable  cruft,  over  which 
the  inhabitants,  by  means  of  their  rein-deer,  travel  with  the 
utmoft  celerity.  While  the  thaw  continues,  the  air  is  fur- 
charged  with  vapours,  and  the  climate  is  rainy,  but  fo  long 
as  the  north  wind  blows,  the  fky  is  beautifully  ferene,  and 
the  air  is  clear.  The  heat  of  fummer  is  almoft  as  intolerable 
in  Lapland  as  the  cold  of  winter.  In  the  more  northerly 
parts  of  the  country,  the  fun  never  fets  for  three  months  in 
the  fummer,  and  in  the  winter  there  is  an  uninterrupted 
night  of  the  fame  duration,  but  this  is  qualified  by  a con- 
ftant  revolution  of  dawn  and  twilight,  by  a ferene  Iky, 
moon-light,  and  aurora  borealis,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  are 
enabled  to  fifh  and  hunt,  and  to  proceed  with  their  ordinary- 
occupations.  During  the  fummer  feafon  nothing  can  be 
more  enchanting  in  many  parts,  than  the  vaft  profpedts  of 
mountains,  forefts,  lakes,  and  rivers.  At  this  feafon,  not- 
withftanding  the  climate,  the  rofes  arc  feen  in  full  flower  on 
the  banks  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  with  all  the  beauties  of 
colour  which  appear  in  thofe  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 
In  the  intervals  between  the  mountains,  great  part  of  the 
country  is  flat,  covered  with  brown  dufky  forefts  of  fir  and 
pine  trees,  and  thefe  are  often  fkirted  by  wide  extended 
moraffes,  the  ftagnating  waters  of  which  in  fummer  produce 
myriads  of  mifehievous  infedfs,  that  are  more  intolerable 
than  even  the  cold  of  winter.  The  foil  of  Lapland  is  very 
barren,  owing  chiefly  to  the  want  of  cultivation.  In  fome 
diftridls  the  land  will  bear  large  crops  of  rye  ; there  are 
many  varieties  of  berries,  as  currants,  Norwegian  mulber- 
ries, that  grow  on  a creeping  plant ; rafpberries,  cranberries, 
juniper  berries,  and  bilberries.  There  are  very  fine  woods 
of  birch,  pine,  and  fir,  in  feveral  inftances  difpofed  by 
nature,  as  if  they  had  been  planted  in  regular  rows  by  the 
hand  of  art.  The  fervice-tr.ee,  the  willow,  the  poplar,  the 
elder,  and  the  cornel  are  found  here.  Among  plants,  the 
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angelica  is  moil:  cultivated,  and  highly  efteemed  : the  forrel 
is  ufed  as  an  antifcorbutic.  They  have  likewjfe  other  kinds 
of  herbs,  different  fpecies  of  grafs,  heath,  fern  and  mofs, 
but  the  vegetable  which  is  in  the  greatefl  plenty  is  the  lichen. 
This  mofs  covers  the  whole  ground  ; its  colour  is  a pale 
yellow',  which  when  dry  changes  to  white  ; the  regularity 
of  its  fhape,  and  the  uniform  manner  in  which  the  furface 
of  the  ground  is  decked  with  it,  appears  Angular  and  fink- 
ing; it  has  the  femblance  of  a beautiful  carpet.  . Thefe 
plants  grow  in  a (hapc  nearly  o diagonal,  and  approaching  to 
a circle,  and  as  they  join  each  other,  they  form  a kind  of 
Mofaic  W'ork,  or  embroidery.  As  this  mofs  is  very  dry, 
nothing  can  be  mote  pleafant  to  tread  upon,  nor  can  there 
be  any  thing  fofter  for  a bed  : Acerbi,  and  his  companions, 
in  their  journey  frequently  flept  upon  it.  In  fome  places  it 
feems  to  be  the  only  herb  that  will  grow  ; the  neighbouring 
birches  and  firs  appear  to  vegetate  with  difficulty,  as  if  de- 
prived of  their  nourifhment  by  the  mofs : in  fliort,  fays  the 
writer,  “ this  mofs  appeared  to  be  a royal  plant,  which 
ruled  abfolute  over  the  vegetable  kingdom  of  the  country, 
and  dillributed  its  bounty  and  influence  among  a particular 
race  of  men  and  animals.”  With  refpedl  to  the  mineralogy 
of  the  country  ; filver  and  lead  have  been  diicovered  in  the 
provinces  of  Pitha  and  Lula  ; in  the  diflridl  of  Torna  there 
are  twro  copper  mines,  and  fome  excellent  veins  of  iron. 
Here  are  found  cryflals  of  a very  large  fize,  and  fo  hard 
and  fine,  that  when  polifhed  they  referable  real  diamonds. 
In  fome  parts  amethyfts  and  topazes  are  found  : alfo  curious 
Hones  too  hard  to  be  worked  by  the  common  tools  of  the 
mafon.  In  a few  of  their  rivers  they  fifli  for  pearls,  which 
arc  generally  pale  ; but  fome  of  them  are  as  bright  as  the 
oriental  pearls,  though  larger  and  more  round.  Lapland  is 
infefted  w’ith  a great  number  of  grey  wolves  and  bears,  with 
which  the  natives  are  perpetually  at  war.  The  country 
likew'ife  abounds  w’ith  elks,  beavers,  and  otters,  which  live 
here  unmolefted,  and  find  plenty  of  fifh  for  their  fubfiftence. 
The  forells  of  this  country  furnifh  haunts  to  a great  {lumber 
of  beautiful  martens  and  fquirrels,  which  change  their  colour 
every  winter  from  brown  to  grey.  Here  are  alfo  ermines, 
weafels,  hares,  large  black  cats  which  attend  the  Laplanders 
in  hunting,  and  little  dogs  trained  to  the  purfuit  of  game. 
But  the  moll  remarkable  animal  of  Lapland  is  the  rein-deer. 
The  woods,  mountains,  and  rivers,  are  well  Hocked  with 
wild  fowl,  and  all  forts  of  aquatic  birds  that  build  and  breed 
in  northern  climates.  Early  in  every  fpring  the  fwans  go 
thither  in  numerous  flights  from  the  German  ocean  : *he 
lapwings  follow  in  fuch  fwarms  that  they  darken  the  Iky. 
The  rocks  and  mountains  are  frequented  with-eagles,  hawks, 
kites,  falcons,  and  other  birds  of  prey.  The  rivers  abound 
with  falmon,  which  afcend  from  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  trout, 
bream,  and  perch  of  excellent  flavour,  and  amazing  magni- 
tude. The  infedts  are  extremely  numerous;  they  often 
obfcure  the  face  of  day  ; and  are  fo  venomous  that  the  rein- 
deer, to  avoid  them,  fly  to  the  tops  of  the  highelt  mountains 
for  (belter,  and  the  inhabitants  betake  themfelves  to  the  fea- 
fide,  which  is  lefs  infefied  than  other  parts  by  thefe  pefiilent 
vermin. 

The  commerce  carried  on  by  the  Laplanders  is  more  con- 
fiderable  than  one  would  expett  in  a defert  country,  inha- 
bited by  a favage  and  ignorant  people.  They  export  large 
quantities  of  fi(h  to  Bothnia  and  White  Ruffia.  They  trade 
with  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Muf- 
covy,  and  Finland,  by  the  fale  of  rein-deer,  fine  furs,  balkets, 
toys  of  their  own  manufacture,  and  cheefe  made  of  the  rein- 
deer’s milk.  They  receive  in  return  rix-dollars,  woollen 
cloths,  linen,  copper,  tin,  flour,  oil,  hides,  cutlery,  fpirits, 
and  tobacco.  The  Laplanders  march  in  caravans  to  the 


fairs  in  Finland  and  Norway ; thefe  are  compofed  of  a long 
firing  ©f  30  or  40  rein-deer  tied  to  one  another,  the  foremoit 
being  led  by  a Laplander  who  walks  in  front.  At  night, 
when  they  have  fixed  upon  a fpot  to  refi  on,  they  form  a large 
circle  of  their  rein-deer  and  pulkas  or  fledges,  ready  yoked, 
and  the  animals  lying  down  quietly  on  the  fnow,  are  fed  with 
mofs  by  their  maflers.  The  people  kindle  great  fires, 
around  which  they  fit  and  fup,  and  frnoke  and  fleep.  The 
revenue  arifing  from  this  country  is  not  of  much  confequence  ; 
it  is  partly  paid  in  rix-dollars,  but  chiefly  in  furs,  and  the 
tribute  from  the  poorer  clafles  is  taken  in  dried  fifli.  Part 
of  the  taxes  is  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy. 

The  Laplanders  are  fliort,  few  of  them  being  five  feet 
high  ; in  their  drefs  they  life  no  Lind  of  linen  ; the  men 
wear  a fort  of  pantaloons  reaching  to  their  Ihoes,  and  their 
doublet  is  made  to  fit  the  Ihape ; over  this  is  a clofe  coat 
with  narrow  fleeves,  which  is  fafiened  round  them  with  a 
leathern  girdle.  To  the  girdle  are  attached  their  knives, 
their  pipes,  and  their  infiruments  for  firiking  fire.  The 
drefs  of  the  women  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  men,  but 
in  addition  to  it  they  wear  handkerchiefs,  fliort  aprons, 
rings  on  their  fingers,  and  in  their  ears,  from  which  among 
the  rich  are  fufperided  chains  of  filver,  which  pafs  twice  or 
thrice  round  the  neck.  They  are  much  addifted  to  finery, 
and  to  the  ufe  of  embroidery  manufactured  from  brafs  wire. 
They  change  their  habitations  according  to  the  feafon, 
living  in  houfes  in  the  winter,  and  in  fummer  they  make  ufe 
of  tents.  Their  houfhold  furniture  confifts  of  iron  or  cop- 
per kettles,  wooden  cups,  bowls,  fpoons,  and  fometimes  tin 
or  even  filver  bafons,  to  which  mufi  be  added  the  imple- 
ments of  fiihing  and  hunting.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
divided  into  fifhers  and  mountaineers.  The  former  build 
their  habitations  near  fome  lake,  from  which  they  derive 
their  fubfifience.  The  others  feek  their  fupport  on  the 
mountains,  poflefiing  herds  of  rein-deer  more  or  lefs  nu- 
merous ; thefe  are  very  rich  in  comparifon  of  the  filhermen. 
It  is  ufual  to  allign  to  every  child  at  its  birth  a number  of 
thefe  animals,  which,  with  their  produce  and  inereafe  are 
to  belong  to  it,  fo  that  when  he  arrives  at  man’s  eftate,  he 
finds  himfelf  mafier  of  feveral  hundred  rein-deer.  The  fol- 
lowing defeription  of  a Lapland  family  was  given  from  the 
life  by  an  intelligent  traveller : “ it  confified  of  an  old  maf) 
and  his  wife,  with  a child  about  two  or  three  months  old'. 
The  infant  was  truffed  up  in  a kind  of  cradle,  refembling, 
in  fhape,  a fiddle  cafe,  made  of  the  thick  bark  of  a tree, 
fo  formed  that  it  exadtly  contained  the  child,  which  was 
fixed  in  it  with  a kind  of  brafs-chain.  It  was  covered  with 
fine  and  foft  mofs,  over  which  was  fpread  the  Ikin  of  a 
young  rein-deer.  The  cradle  was  fwung  on  a rope,  which 
was  fafiened  to  the  top  of  the  hut.”  The  Laplanders  are 
averfe  from  war,  and  will  forfake  their  homes,  to  which  they 
are  much  attached,  rather  than  engage  in  it.  Their  man- 
ners and  habits  are  finely  deferibea  by  Thomfon,  who,  in 
comparing  them  with  the  martial  hordes  of  the  north,  fays, 

“ Not  fuch  the  Tons  of  Lapland  : wifely  they 
Defpife  th’  infenfatc  barbarous  trade  of  war  : 

They  alk  no  more  than  Ample  nature  gives  ; * 

Thev  love  their  mountains,  and  enjoy  their  fiorms.- 
No  falfe  defires,  no  pride-created  wants 
Difiurb  the  peaceful  current  of  their  time  ; 

And  through  therefilefs  ever-tortured  maze 
Of  pleafure  or  ambition  bid  it  rage. 

Their  rein-deer  form  their  riches.  Thefe  their  tents, 
Their  robes,  their  beds,  and  all  their  homely  wealth 
Supply  : their  wholefome  fare  and  cheerful  cups.” 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  by  the  Danes  and  Swedes  to  in- 
form 
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form  the  minds  of  the  Laplanders  on  the  fubjeCI  of  religion, 
but  the  majority  of  them  continue  to  pra&ife  fuperftitions 
nnd  idolatries,  as  grofs  as  any  that  are  to  be  met  with  among 
the  molt  uninftructed  Pagans.  They  rely  on  augury  aud 
witchcraft,  and  have  been  confidered  by  many  of  our  coun- 
trymen, who  have  vifited  thofe  parts,  as  fkilful  in  magic  and 
divination.  Their  magicians  make  life  of  what  they  call  a 
drum,  an  inftrument  like  the  tambourine.  On  this,  thofe 
who  profefs  to  be  Chriitians  draw  the  figures  of  their  own 
gods,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Jefus  Chrift,  the  apoflles,  the  fun, 
moon,  ftars,  rh-ers,  &c.  : on  different  parts  of  this  inllru- 
ment  and  its  ornaments  are  placed  fmall  brafs  rings,  which, 
when  the  drum  is  beaten  with  a little  hammer,  dance  over 
the  figures,  and  according  to  their  progrefs  the  forcerer 
prognollicates.  They  retain  the  worfhip  of  many  Teutonic 
gods,  and  have  among  them  confiderable  remains  of  Druidical 
inflitutions.  They  believe  in  the  tranimigration  of  the  foul, 
and  have  feftivals  fet  apart  for  the  worfhip  of  certain  genii, 
vvhp,  they  imagine,  inhabit  the  air,  and  have  the  direction 
and  fuperintendence  of  human  actions.  A black  cat  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  molt  valuable  appendages  in  each 
houfe  : they  talk  to  it  as  to  a rational  creature,  and  in  their 
hunting  and  fifliing  parties  it  is  their  ufual  attendant.  To 
this  animal  the  Danifh  Laplanders  communicate  their  fe- 
crets  ; they  confult  it  on  all  important  occafions  ; and  among 
the  Swedifh  Laplanders,  the  drum  is  kept  in  every  family  for 
the  purpofe  of  confulting  the  devil. 

The  account  given  by  M.  Maupertuis  of  the  rigour  of 
this  climate,  when  he  went  to  the  polar  circle  to  afcertain 
the  real  figure  of  the  earth,  deferves  to  be  noticed  in  this 
article.  He  obferves,  that  in  the  month  of  December  fpirits 
froze  within  their  houfes  ; and  if  the  door  of  a warm  room 
were  opened  only  for  a moment,  the  external  air  inftantly 
converted  all  the  vapour  within  into  a kind  of  fnow,  whirl- 
ing it  round  in  vortexes.  When  they  went  abroad,  they 
felt  as  if  the  air  was  tearing  their  breads  to  pieces,  and 
•within  doors,  the  cracking  of  the  wood,  of  which  the 
houfes  were  built,  continually  warn  them  by  its  contraction 
of  an  increafe  of  cold.  In  fpeaking  of  the  atmofpheric  ap- 
pearances, and  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ; he  fays,  the  bright- 
nefs  of  the  moonlight,  the  twinkling  of  the  liars,  and  the 
effulgent  corrufcations  of  the  aurora  borealis,  afford  alight 
fufficient  for  mod  of  the  occafions  of  life.  No  fcooner,  fays 
he,  are  the  fhort  days  clofed,  than  fires  of  a thoufand  figures 
and  colours  light  the  fky,  as  if  intended  to  make  lip  for  the 
abfence  of  the  fun.  Thefe  lights  are  perpetually  variable. 
Sometimes  they  begin  in  the  form  of  a great  fcarf  of  bright 
light,  with  its  extremities  upon  the  horizon,  which,  with  the 
motion  refembling  that  of  a fifhing-net,  glides  fofily  up  the 
flcy,  preferving  a direction  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  meri- 
dian, and  commonly  after  thefe  preludes  all  the  lights  unite 
at  the  zenith,  and  form  the  top  of  the  crown.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  enumerate  the  different  figures  which  thefe  meteors 
affiime,  and  the  various  motions  with  which  they  are  agitated. 
Their  motion  is  mod  commonly  like  that  of  a pair  of  colours 
waving  in  the  air,  and  the  different  tints  of  their  light  give 
ithem  the  appearance  of  fo  many  dreamers  of  changeable 
filk.  “ I faw,”  fays  the  philofopher,  “ a phenomenon  of 
this  kind,  that  in  the  midlt  ©f  all  the  wonders  to  which  I 
■.was  now  every  day  accudomed,  excited  my  admiration. 
To  tlie  fouth  a great  fpace  of  fky  appeared  tinged  with  fo 
lively  a red,  that  the  condellation  of  Orion  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  dipped  in  blood.  This  light,  which  was  at  fird 
ffixed,  foon  moved,  and  changing  into  other  colours,  violet 
and  blue,  fettled  into  a dome,  the  top  of  which  flood  a little 
to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  zenith.  In  this  country,  where 
there  are  lights  of  fo  many  different  colours,  I never  faw 
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but  two  that  were  red,  and  fuch  are  always  taken  for  pre- 
fages  of  fome  great  misfortune.  It  is  not  at  all  furpriling, 
if  people,  w.th  an  unphilofophic  eye,  difeover  in  thefe  pheno- 
mena armies  engaged,  fiery  chariots,  and  a thoufand  other 
prodigies.  To  the  enlightened  and  rational  philofopher, 
Lapland  every  where  prefents  fubjects  of  refie&ion  and  con- 
templation : no  arts  fiourifh  here  ; we  no  where  meet  with 
temples,  houfes,  wrecks  of  columns,  or  of  other  monuments, 
but  a fine  opportunity  is  afforded  of  ftudying  among  the 
wandering  tribes  the  fird  elements  of  focial  life  ; of  fociety 
in  its  mod  ancient  form.”  Acerhi’s  Travels  into  Sweden, 
Lapland,  &c.  Confett’s  Tour  to  Lapland. 

LA  PLATA.  See  La  Plata. 

LAPMARK.  See  Fin. mark. 

LAPOUTI,  a mountain  of  Afia,  between  Cafhgar  and 
Little  Thibet. 

LAPPA,  in  Botany , the  Latin  name  for  any  kind  of 
Bur,  or  feed  that  ilicks  to  the  coats  of  animals.  See  Arc- 
tium, Aparixe,  and  Xanthium. 

LAPPAGO,  a name  for  the  Galium  A par  me,  or 
Goofe-grafs,  alluding  to  the  bur-like  nature  of  its  feeds. 
(See  Lappa.  ) It  is  now  appropriated  by  Schreber  to  a par- 
ticular genus  of  grades  ; fee  the  next  article. 

Lappago,  fo  named  by  Schreber,  on  account  of  the 
bur-like  afpedl  of  the  feed  inverted  with  its  muricated  bulks. 
— Schreb.  55.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.484.  Mart.  Mill.  DiCL 
v.  3.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI.  Grasc.  Sibth.  v.  1.  76.  Ait.Hort. 
Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  1.  182.  (Tragus;  Hall.  Hill.  v.  2.  203. 
Desfom.  Atlant.  v.  2.  386.) — Clafs  and  order,  Triandria 
Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Granina,  Linn. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  aggregate,  each  glume  of  one  valve, 
fingle-flowercd,  lanceolate,  pointed,  ventricofe,  angular, 
furrowed,  permanent,  muricated  at  the  back  with  a triple 
row  of  cartilaginous  prickles,  hooked  upwards.  Floret  fo- 
litary,  fertile.  Cor.  of  two  valves,  fmaller  than  the  calyx, 
awr.lefs,  fmooth,  membranous  and  whitifh  ; its  glumes  lan- 
ceolate, acute,  concave  ; the  outermort  oppofite  to  the  ca- 
lyx, ribbed,  inner  more  delicate  and  but  half  the  fize  of 
the  outer,  embraced  by  the  calyx.  Nedlary  of  two  lanceo- 
late acute  leaflets.  Siam.  Filaments  three,  capillary,  the 
length  of  the  glumes  ; anthers  fhort,  deeply  divided.  Pijl. 
Germen  fuperior,  ovate  ; Ityles  two,  capillary,  rather  fhort ; 
ftigmas  cylindrical,  feathery.  Peric.  none,  except  the  per- 
manent corolla.  Seed  unconnected,  elliptic-oblong,  with  a 
longitudinal  furrow. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  muricated,  of  one  valve,  fingle-flowered, 
aggregate.  Corolla  of  two  valves,  awniefs. 

The  only  known  fpecies  is 

1.  L.  raennofa.  Branching  Bur-grafs. — Sm.  FI.  Graec. 
Sibth.  v.  2.  t.  101.  Holt.  Gram.  Auftr.  v.  1.  28.  t.  36. 
(Cenchrus  racemofus  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1487.  Schreb.  Gram, 
v.  1.45.  t.  4.  Gramen  caniuum  maritimum  afperum  ; Bauh. 
Prodr.  2.  Theatr.  16.) — Native  of  the  fandy  fea-lhores  of 
the  fouth  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  Arabia  and  India.  It 
is  a hardy  annual  with  us,  flowering  in  the  warmelt  part  of 
the  funimer.  The  root  conlills  of  downy  fibres.  Stems 
numerous,  a fpan  high,  jointed,  unbranched,  leafy,  round, 
fmooth,  decumbent  and  taking  root  at  the  bottom.  Leaves 
fpreading,  lanceolate,  very  acute,  flat,  ftriated,  fmooth, 
except  the  edge,  which  is  fringed  as  well  as  toothed  ; the 
bafe  is  heart-lhaped  ; the  upper  leaves  are  very  fhort  : fheaths 
rather  fwelling,  ftriated,  linooth,  the  upper  ones  longeft. 
Stipula  fhort,  fringed.  Spikes  terminal,  lolitary,  two  or 
three  inches  long,  ereCt,  cylindrical,  obtufe,  many-flowered, 
generally  purpliffi,  and  of  an  unufual  afpeCI  on  account  of 
the  prickly  hulks.  Their  common Jlalk  is  hairy.  Flowers 
three  or  four  on  each  little  zig-zag  partial  Halt,  alternate, 
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rather  diftant,  ereCL  the  upper  mod  generally  abortive.  The 
lower  part  of  the  /pike  is  thin  and  llraggling. 

LAPPANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Cala- 
bria Citra  ; four  miles  N.  of  Cofenza. 

LAPPO,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  between  the  coaft 
of  Finland  and  the  ifland  of  Aland.  N.  lat.  60  20'.  E.  long. 
20°  48'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Abo  ; 23  miles  S.  of  Abo. — Alfo,  a town  of  Sweden,  in 
Eaft  Bothnia,  and  government  of  Wafa;  37  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Wafa. 

Lappo  Jerfoi,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Bothnia  ; 60 
miles  S.E.  of  Waf3. 

LAPPO  JOCK,  a river  of  Eaft  Bothnia,  which  runs  into 
the  fea,  five  miles  below  Ny-Karleby. 

LAPPOREN,  a fmall  ifiand  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  63  ’ 23'.  E.  long.  20°  J9'. 

LAPPTRASK,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Nyland  ; 21  miles  N E.  of  Borgo.  N.  lat.  6o°  37'.  E. 
long.  26  ' 12'. 

LAPPULA,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  fome  to  the 
great  caucalis,  or  rough-fruited  ftone-parfley,  or  baftard 
parfley. 

LAPSANA,  by  fome  written  Lampfana , an  old  Latin 
name,  ufually  derived  from  to  purge  or  evacuate , on 

account  of  a fuppofed  quality  in  the  plant.  Ambrofinus 
deduces  it,  by  antiphrafis,  from  aXc/.^xn;,  deflilute  of  fplendour , 
becaufe  of  the  mean  appearance  of  the  herb. — Linn.  Gen. 
40J.  Schreb.  534.  Wiild  Sp.  PI  v 3.  1622.  Mart.  Mill. 
DiCL  v.  3.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  842.  Juft.  168.  Tourn.  t.  272. 
Lamarck.  Illuftr.  t.  655.  Gaertn.  t.  157.  (Rhagadiolus  ; 
Caefalp  511.  Schreb.  534.  Willd.  Sp.  PI  v.  3.  1625.  Mart. 
Mill.  DiCt.  v.  4.  Juft.  1C8.  Tourn.  t.  272.  Lamarck.  Illuftr. 
t.  Gaertn.  t.  157.  Koelpinia  ; Pallas.  It.  v.  3.  755.) 

— Clafs  and  order,  Syngenefta  Polygamia-aqualis.  Nat.  Ord. 
Compqfita  Scmifofculofe,  Linn.  Cichoraceee.  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  ovate,  fomewhat  cylindrical,  an- 
gular, of  about  eight  equal,  linear,  keeled,  channelled,  acute 
lcales,  with  a few  fmall  imbricated  ones  at  the  bafe,  all  per- 
manent. Cor.  compound,  imbricated  uniform  ; the  florets 
hermaphrodite,  about  16,  more  or  lefs,  equal,  each  of  one 
petal,  ligulate,  abrupt,  with  five  teeth.  Siam  Filaments 
five,  capillary,  very  fhort  ; anthers  united  into  a cylindrical 
tube.  Fiji-  Germen  rather  oblong  ; ftyle  thread-ftiaped,  as 
long  as  the  Harness  ; ftigma  cloven,  reflexed.  Peric  none, 
except  the  permanent  fcales  of  the  calyx.  Seeds  folitary, 
oblong,  angular,  contracted  at  the  top,  upright  or  fpreading, 
deftitute  of  wing  or  down.  Recept.  naked 

Eft.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked.  Cap  x with  fcales  at  the  bafe, 
its  inner  fcales  equal,  channelled.  Seeds  without  down,  con- 
tracted at  the  top. 

1.  L.  communis.  Common  Nipple-wort. — Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1141.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  844.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  1.  t.  59.  FI. 
Dan.  t.  500. — Calyx  of  the  fruit  clofed,  unchanged,  fmooth. 
Seeds  loofe.  Stem  panicled. — Frequent  in  walte  or  culti- 
vated ground  throughout  moil  parts  of  Europe,  flower- 
ng  in  fummer.  The  root  is  annual.  Stem  ereCt,  two  or 
three  feet  high,  roundifh,  nearly  fmooth,  much  branched  in 
a panicled  manner,  leafy  in  the  lower  part.  Leaves  foft  and 
rather  hairy,  toothed  ; the  radical  ones  lyrate,  the  others 
°vatc,  acute,  alternate.  Flowers  fmall,  yellow,  on  long, 
lender,  alternate  ftalks.  Seeds  nearly  ftraight  and  ered,  an- 
gular and  ftriated,  furrounded  by  the  dried,,  fmooth,  per- 
manent, fcarceiy  changed  calyx,  but  unconnected  with  it, 
and  at  length  falling  out,  leaving  it  empty.  This  plant  is 
faid  to  be  called  Papillaris,  in  Pruflia,  a name  fynonymous 
with  Nipple-wort  ; becaufe  it  is  faid  to  cure  ulcerated 
breads. 
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A variety  of  this,  with  the  margins  of  its  leaves  curled 
and  more  deeply  as  well  as  unequally  toothed,  is  L crifpa  of 
Willdenow,  faid  by  him  to  continue  conftant  from  feed. 
Linnaeus  confidered  it  a variety,  nor  do  we  find  reafon  to 
fwerve  from  that  opinion. 

2.  L.  Jiellata.  Starry  Nipple-wort. — Linn.  Sp.  PI.  14x1. 

Gaertn.  v.  2.  354  (L.n.  3;  Gerard.  Gallopr.  175.  Raga- 

diolus  ftellatus  ; Willd.  n.  1.  Ragadiolus  altera  ; Caefalp. 
5 1 1 - Hieracium  ftellatum  ; Bauh.  Hift  v.  2.  1014.  H. 
narbonenfe  falcatum  ; Lob.  Ic.  240.  H . falcatum  Lobelii ; 
Ger.  em.  298.) — Seeds  awl-fhaped,  fpreading,  fomewhat 
incurved,  embraced  by  the  muricated  calyx-fcales.  Stem 
widely  fpreading.  Radical  leaves  obovate,  fomewhat  run- 
cinate. — Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Root  annual. 
Stems  feveral,  widely  fpreading  or  decumbent,  branched. 
Leaves  thin  and  nearly  fmooth,  except  a little  roughnefs 
about  the  edge;  the  lower  ones  obovate,  rather  acute;  tapering 
and  nearly  entire  at  the  bafe  ; more  or  lefs  runcinate  about 
the  middle,  with  numerous  (harp  teeth,  each  tipped  with  a 
little  pale  callous  point:  the  upper  leaves  are  linear-lanceolate, 
undivided  and  nearly  entire.  Flowers  fmall,  yellow,  on 
long  fpreading  ftalks.  Calyx  rough  with  minute  afeending 
briftles  or  prickles.  PerfeCt  feeds  generally  eight,  \ of  an 
inch  long,  widely  fpreading  in  the  form  of  a ftar,  awl-fhaped, 
/lender,  fmooth,  each  embraced  by  one  fcale  of  the  calyx, 
which  rather  exceeds  it  in  length,  and  is  externally  rough 
with  little  prominent  prickles,  efpecially  towards  the  point. 
About  two  or  three  very  much  incurved,  fmaller,  apparently 
abortive  feeds  are  found  in  the  centre,  each  in  like  manner  in- 
vefted  with  its  rough  calyx-fcale.  All  the  feeds,  as  well  as 
the  calyx,  are  firmly  united  together  to  the  tumid  receptacle, 
which  they  entirely  cover,  till  they  are  loofened  by  time  or 
accident. 

We  unite,  without  the  lead  fcruple,  the  L.  Jiellata  and 
L.  Rhagadiolus  of  Linnaeus  as  one  fpecies,  on  the  authority 
of  his  own  fpecimens,  as  well  as  that  of  his  and  our  learned 
friend  Gerard.  They  differ  only  in  having  more  or  lefs 
toothed  radical  leaves.  Every  other  part  precifely  accords. 
Whether  the  two  following  be  tiiftinCt  from  this  now  de- 
feribed  may  admit  of  fome  doubt,  but  we  are  perfuaded 
they  are  fo. 

3.  L.  Rhagadiolus.  Bird’s-foot  Nipple-wort.  — Scop. 
Carn.  ed.  2.  v.  2.  1 19.  (Ragadiolus  edulis ; Gaertn.  v.  2. 
354.  Willd.  n.  2.  Rh.  lampfanx  foliis  ; Tourn.  Cor.  36  ? 
Rh.  alter;  Tourn.  Inft.  480.  t.  272.  Rh.  fig.  1.  La- 
marck Illuftr.  t.  635.  Ragadiolus;  Cxfalp.  511.) — Seeds 
few,  awl-fhaped,  widely  fpreading,  fomewhat  recurved,  em- 
braced by  the  fmooth  calyx-fcales.  Stem  fpreading.  Ra- 
dical leaves  deeply  runcinate,  with  rounded  lobes. — Native 
of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  We  have  garden  fpecimens,  named 
L.  Jiellata , from  Mr.  Davall.  The  radical  leaves  are  deeply 
and  regularly  pimratifid  in  a lyrate  manner,  with  two  or 
three  pair  of  oppofite  lobes,  all  rounded  and  blunt  like  the 
terminal  one,  but  each  tipped  nevertbelefs,  as  in  the  former, 
with  a little  callous  or  glandular  point.  The  calyx  is  per- 
fectly fmooth,  both  in  flower  and  fruit.  PerfeCt  feeds  ge- 
nerally but  four,  fhorter  and  thicker  than  in  the  laft,  co- 
loured, recurved,  or,  as  Scopoli  obferves,  deflexed,  well 
compared  by  Cxfalpinus  to  a bird’s  foot,  from  which  de- 
feription  and  Tournefort’s  figure  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
this  being  the  plant  both  thefe  authors  meant,  though 
Tournefort  appears  to  have  reverfed  the  two  fpecies  of  Cae- 
falpinus  ; and  hence  perhaps  arole  the  almoff  inextricable 
confufion  among  following  authors.  Linnxus  could  not 
correCI  this,  as  he  never  faw  but  one  fpecies.  We  believe 
the  two  to  be  truly  diftinCL  The  refemblance  of  the  radical 
leaves  of  the  prefent  to  L communis , makes  us  retain  the 
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fvnonym  of  Tournefort’s  Corolla,  though  with  a mark  of 
doubt. 

4.  L.  Koelpinia.  Linear-leaved  Nipple-wort.  — I. inn. 
Suppl.  348.  (Koelpinia  linearis;  Pallas  It.  v.  3.  755. 
t.  L,  1,  f.  2.  Rhagadiolus  Koelpinia;  Willd.  n.  3.) — 
Seeds  numerous,  avvl-fhaped,  fpreading,  incurved,  embraced 
by  the  muricatea  calyx-fcales.  Leaves  all  linear-lanceolate, 
entire. — Found  by  Pallas  in  only  one  moil!  valley,  by  mount 
Bogden,  in  the  defert  of  Altrachan.  We  have  a wild 
fpecimen  from  Aleppo,  given  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks.  It 
flowers  in  the  middle  of  May,  ripening  feed  by  the  end  of 
the  month.  The  yellow  blofloms  open  to  the  morning  fun, 
and  clofe  at  noon.  This  is  a very  {lender  plant,  with  a fmall 
annual  root.  The  Jlems  are  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches  long, 
fcarcely  branched,  loofely  fpreading,  fmooth  ; fquare  and 
furrowed  towards  the  top.  Leaves  diftant,  all  linear  lance- 
olate, acute,  entire,  pliable,  fmooth,  obfcurely  three-ribbed. 
Flowers  folitary,  on  fhort  fcattered  ftalks,  from  the  very 
root  to  the  extremity  of  each  (fern.  Calyx  clothed  with  in- 
curved prickles.  Ripe  feeds  numerous,  about  twelve  or 
fourteen,  fpreading  from  their  bafe,  but  ftrongly  incurved, 
each  inverted  with  one  of  the  calyx-fcales,  wliofe  numerous, 
incurved,  hooked  prickles  are  much  more  remarkable  than 
in  either  of  the  two  laft,  fome  of  them  forming  a recurved 
ftar  at  the  top  of  each  feed.  This  fpecies  is  more  akin  to 
L.  flellata  perhaps  than  any  other,  but  the  charadlers  given 
above  feem  fufficient  to  keep  them  diltindl.  Pallas  fnggeiled 
the  propriety  of  feparating  the  three  lall-defcribed  fpecies 
from  Lapfana , by  the  name  of  Koelpinia  ; fee  that  article. 
Whether  they  ought  to  form  a genus,  is,  to  us  at  lead, 
doubtful.  Schreber  has  agreed  with  Pallas  in  this  point, 
only  properly  preferring  the  name  of  Rhagadiolus  for  the 
genus,  as  given  by  Caffalpintis  and  Tournefort,  and  cor- 
redlly  derived  from  paya?  paya&>--,  a deft  or  fffure,  whether 
it  alludes  to  the  reputed  virtues  of  thefe  plants  in  healing 
cracks  of  the  fkin,  or  to  the  cut  (or  ftar-like)  afpecl  of  the 
feeds.  In  habit  they  fufhciently  accord  with  the  original 
Lapfana , and  the  difference  in  the  pofition  of  the  ripening 
feeds  is  their  only  diftindlion.  We  ought  rather  perhaps  to 
admire  the  fagacity  of  Linnaeus  in  perceiving  their  agree- 
ment, than  the  ingenuity  of  thofe  who  have  diftinguifhed 
them.  Pallas  himfelf,  with  great  moderty,  merely  iubmits 
his  opinion  to  the  decifion  of  thofe  who  take  the  lead  in  bo- 
tany. In  the  fame  uncertainty  we  wifli  now  to  leave  it. — 
L.  Zacyntka  feems  to  be  feparated  from  the  reil  with  more 
propriety,  as  its  feeds  have  a feathery  crown,  and  the  nature 
of  the  torofe  calyx  is  more  like  that  of  Crepis.  Jwfiicu  in- 
cludes it  under  his  genus  Hedypnois  ; fee  that  article. 

Three  much  more  diflimilar  plants  are  ranged  under  Lap- 
fana by  Willdenow.  Thefe  are  Hytferis  feetida  and  minima 
of  Linnaeus,  with  L virgaia  of  Dcsfontaines,  FI.  Atlant. 
v 2.  t 215. — The  firil  is  on  the  authority  of  Haller  and 
Scopoli,  who  fay  the  feeds  are  without  down.  We  have 
never  feen  them,  but  the  ftemlefs  habit  of  the  plant,  and  its 
whole  afpedl,  exadlly  like  a Leontodon , are  io  foreign  to 
Lapfana,  that  the  natural  characters  of  the  genus  would  be 
overfet  by  its  admifiion. — Hyoferts  minima,  Gxrtner's  dr- 
noferis,  t.  157,  is  indeed  lefs  unlike  in  liab't,  though  ftem- 
lels ; but  the  feeds  have  an  elevated  border,  and  do  not 
agree  with  Lapfana. 

The  third,  virgata,  has  fo  great  a number  of  florets  as 
to  take  off  an  important  part  of  its  generic  affinity,  and  its 
habit  is  more  like  an  Hedypnois.  Having  feen  no  fpecimen, 
we  can  decide  nothing  as  to  this  fpecies.  It  is  neceffary  to 
know  whether  the  feeds  have  an  elevated  border,  in  which 
cafe  it  might  very  well  be  placed  along  with  Hyofais  minima, 
wherever  that  remains  j or  whether  they  be  truly  «11  without 
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a crown,  and  contra&cd  at  the  fummit,  as  in  the  true  fpecies 

of  Lapfana.  S. 

LAPS  ARIL  See  Ixfkalapsarii,  Suelapsarii,  and 
SUPRALAPSARII. 

LAPSE,  in  Law,  a flip  or  omiffion  of  a patron  to  pre- 
fent  a clerk  to  a benefice  within  fix  months  of  its  being 
void  : in  which  cafe,  the  benefice  is  faid  to  be  in  laple, 
or  lapfed,  and  the  right  of  prefentation  devolved  to  the  or- 
dinary. 

And  if  the  ordinary  r.egleCt  to  prefent  during  the  fame 
time,  the  right  of  prefentation  accrues  to  the  metropolitan, 
and  to  the  kfng  by  negleCt  of  the  metropolitan.  This  right 
of  lapfe  was  firit  eftabiillied  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  when 
the  bifhops  firil  began  to  exercife  univerfally  the  right  of 
inflitution  to  churches  (BraCl.  1.  4.  tr.  2.  c.  3.)  ; and  there- 
fore, when  there  is  no  right  of  inflitution,  there  is  no  right 
of  lapfe  ; fo  that  no  donative  can  lapfe  to  the  ordinary,  unlefs 
it  hath  been  augmented  by  the  king’s  bounty  (A.  1 Geo.  I. 
ft.  2.  c.  10. ) ; but  no  right  of  lapfe  can  accrue  when  the 
original  prefentation  is  in  the  crown.  (St.  17  Edw.  II. 
c.  8.  2 Inft.  273.)  In  cafe  the  benefice  becomes  void  by 
death,  or  ceffion  through  plurality  of  benefices,  there  the 
patron  is  bound  to  take  notice  of  the  vacancy  at  his  o\\  n 
peril ; but  in  cafe  of  a vacancy  by  refignation,  or  canonical 
deprivation,  or  if  a clerk  prefented  be  refufed  for  infufli- 
ciency,  thefe  being  matters  of  which  the  bifhop  alone  is  pre- 
fumed  to  be  cognizant,  here  the  law  requires  him  to  give 
notice  thereof  to  the  patron  ; otherwife  lie  can  take  no  ad- 
vantage by  way  of  lapfe.  (4  Rep.  73.  2 Infl.  632.) 

Neither  iliall  any  lapfe  accrue  thereby  to  the  metropolitan  or 
the  king.  If  the  biihop  refufe  or  negleCl  to  examine  and 
admit  the  patron’s  clerk,  without  good  reafon  afligned  or 
notice  given,  he  fliall  have  no  title  to  prefent  by  laple 
(2  Roll.  Abr.  639.)  ; and  if  the  right  of  prefentation  be  li- 
tigious or  conteiled,  and  an  aCtion  be  brought  againll  the 
biihop  to  try  the  title,  no  lapfe  fhall  occur  till  the  queflion 
of  right  be  decided.  (Co.  Litt.  344.)  If  the  biihop  be 
both  patron  and  ordinary,  he  ihajl  not  have  a double  time 
allowed  him  to  collate  in  (Gibf.  Cod.  769.);  and  if  the 
biihop  doth  not  collate  his  own  clerk  immediately  to  the 
living,  and  the  patron  prefents,  though  after  the  fix  months 
are  lapfed,  yet  the  prefentation  is  g'-od,  and  the  biihop  is* 
bound  to  inflitute  the  patron’s  clerk.  (2  Inft.  273.)  If 
the  biihop  fuffer  the  prefentation  to  lapfe  to  the  metropo- 
litan, the  patron  alfo  has  the  fame  advantage  if  he  prefents- 
before  the  an  hbiihop  has  filled  up  the  benefice  ; yet  the  or- 
dinary cannot  after  lapfe  to  the  metropolitan,  collate  his  own 
clerk  to  the  prejudice  of  the  archbifliop.  (2  Roil  Abr.  368  1 
But  if  the  prefentation  lapfes  to  the  king,  the  patron  {hall 
never  recover  his  right,  till  the  king  has  fatisfied  his  turn  by 
prefentation  ; for  nullum  tempus  occurrit  regi.  But  to  pre- 
vent the  inconvenience  of  the  church’s  continuing  void  for 
ever,  unlefs  the  king  fhall  be  pleafed  to  prefent,  the  law  has 
lodged  a power  in  the  patron's  hands  of,  as  it  were,  com- 
pelling the  king  to.  prefent.  For  if,  during  the  delay  of 
the  crown  to  prefent,  the  patron  himfelf  prefents,  and  h:s 
clerk  is  inftituted,  the  king  indeed,  by  prefenting  another, 
may  turn  out  the  patron's  clerk  ; or,  after  induction,  may 
remove  him  by  qvare  impedit : but  if  he  does  not,  and  the 
patron’s  clerk  dies  incumbent,  or  is  canonically  deprived, 
the  king  hath  loft  his  right,  which  was  only  to  the  next  or 
firil  prefentation.  7 Rep.  28.  Cro.  Eliz.  44.  Blatkll. 
Com.  vol.  ii. 

LAPSED  Legacy.  See  Legacy. 

LAP-SIDED,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  the  (late  of  a 
{hip,  which  is  built  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  have  one  fide 
heavier  than  the  other,  and  confequently  to  retain  a conlfant 
2 heel 
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Tied  or  tendency  toward  the  heaver  fide,  unleis  when  (he  is 
brought  upright  by  placing  a greater  quantity  of  the  cargo 
or  baliall  on  the  other  fide. 

LAPTANA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the 
province  of  Samland  ; io  miles  N.  of  Konigfberg. 

LAPTCHOUT-HOTUN,  a town  of  Alia,  in  the 
country  of  Haini  ; 30  miles  W.  of  Hami-Hotun.  N.  lat. 
430.  E.  >ong.  920  48’. 

L APUSZNA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Mol- 
davia, near  a river  of  the  fame  name;  30  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Jafii. 

LAPWING,  Capella,  in  Ornithology,  the  black- 
brealled  tringa,  with  a hanging  crelt,  or  Tringa  vanellos  of 
Linnaeus,  commonly  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  lap- 
wing or  ballard  plover,  and  called  by  fome,  in  Latin,  vauel- 
lus.  See  Tringa. 

Were  the  lapwing  lcfs  common,  it  would  be  highly 
efteemed  for  its  beauty.  It  is  very  frequent  in  our  fenny 
countries,  and  in  the  wet  places  of  molt  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

It  lays  four  eggs,  of  an  olive  cait,  fpotted  with  black,  in 
a flight  neft  made  with  a few  bents.  The  young,  as  foon  as 
hatched,  run  like  chickens,  and  are  preferved  with  great 
anxiety  and  clamour  by  their  parents  from  apprehended 
danger  ; which  are  faid  to  flutter  along  the  ground  to  a con- 
fi durable  diltance  from  their  neft,  to  elude  purfuers,  and  to 
become  more  clamorous  when  moft  remote  from  it.  The 
eggs  are  much  valued  for  their  delicacy,  and  are  fold  by  the 
London  poulterers  for  three  (hillings  per  dozen.  In  winter, 
lapwings  join  in  large  flocks,  and  are  very  wild  ; their  flefli 
is  very  good,  their  rood  being  infefts  and  worms.  During 
Odlober  and  November,  they  are  taken  in  the  fens  in  nets, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  ruffs  are,  but  are  not  preferved  for 
fattening,  being  killed  as  foon  as  caught.  Ray  and  Pen- 
nant. 

LAQUEARIUS,  a kind  of  athleta  among  the  ancients, 
who  in  one  hand  held  a laqueus,  i.  e.  a fort  of  fnare,  where- 
with to  embarrafs  and  entangle  his  antagonift,  and  in  the 
other  a poignard  to  (tab  him. 

LAQUER.  See  Lacquer. 

LAQUEUS,  in  Surgery,  a noofe  or  fnare  ; or  a kind  of 
ligature,  fo  contrived,  that  when  ftretched,  by  any  weight, 
or  the  like,  it  draws  up  dole. 

It  is  ufed  to  extend  broken  or  disjointed  bones,  to  keep 
them  in  their  places,  when  they  are  fet,  and  to  bind  the 
parts  clofe  together. 

LAQUILO,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, near  the  coalt  of  Murcia,  about  3 miles  S.E.  of 
Almagaran. 

LAR,  or  Laar,  a city  of  Perfia,  and  capital  of  Lariftan, 
fituated  on  a fandy  foil,  amidlt  barren  mountains  ; but  the 
gardens,  of  which  each  houfe  has  one,  abound  with  dates,  an 
excellent  fruit,  which  particularly  profpers  in  this  part  of 
Perfia.  The  houfes  are  low,  and  in  the  time  of  Chardin 
were  about  200.  The  city  alfo  contains  bazars,  mofques, 
a caitle  on  a rock,  and  a palace,  in  which  the  governor  re- 
fides.  The  Jews  refide  in  a quarter  by  themfelves,  and  carry- 
on  a (ilk  manufa&ure ; and  the  Dutch  have  a fadory  here. 
In  the  vicinity  are  plantations  of  oranges  and  tamarinds,  as 
•well  as  dates  ; and  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  at  a fmall 
diftance  from  the  city,  is  found  the  iubitance  called 
“ Mummy  ;”  120  miles  W.  of  Ormus.  N.  lat.  270  20'. 
E.  long.  54  10'. 

LARA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile,  on  the  Arlenza  ; 
13  mik-s  S.SrE.  of  Burgos. 

LA R ACH  A,  or  Lauaciie,  a fea-port  town  cf  Africa,  in 
the  empire  of  Morocco,  on  the  river  Luccos,  near  the  Atlantic 


ocean.  The  environs  are  interfered  by  woods  and  marflies. 
A fort,  built  by  the  Spaniards,  on  the  land  tide,  dill  remains, 
and  the  caftle  on  the  (ide  of  the  road  is  defended  by  batteries, 
which  lie  clofe  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  river  is  of  good 
depth  ; and  fome  commerce  was  formerly  carried  on  in  this 
place  by  the  Europeans  ; but  in  the  year  1780,  the  emperor 
compelled  the  merchants  to  retire.  The  large  veffels  of 
the  emperor  ufually  winter  here;  but  there  are  no  docks 
for  (hip-building.  The  road  of  tfiis  harbour  is  infecure  in 
winter,  but  it  is  free  from  danger  between  the  beginning  of 
April  and  the  end  of  September  ; 33  miles  S.  of  Tangiers. 
N.  lat.  34’  58'.  W.  long.  6J  2'.  Chenier’s  Morocco, 
vol.  i. 

LARADA,  a town  of  Tripoli;  30  miles  S.E.  of 
Mefurada. 

LARAGNE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Higher  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift 
of  Gap;  9 miles  S.S.E.  of  Serres.  The  place  contains 
664,  and  the  canton  3673  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
192^  kiliometres,  in  8 communes, 

L ARANDA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Cappadocia,  belonging  to  Antiochiana,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy, who  joins  this  canton  to  Lycaonia,  but  by  other  au- 
thors it  is  united  with  Pifidia  and  Ifauria. 

LARASSA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Media,  not  far  from 
Ecbatana.  Ptol. 

LARBOARD,  in  Sea  Language,  the  left-hand  fide  of 
the  (hip,  looking  forward  from  the  Hern. 

LARBORUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  epifcopal  town 
of  Afia,  in  Caria. 

LARCENY,  or  Larciny,  in  Law,  is  a theft  of  per- 
fonal  goods  or  chattels,  in  the  owner’s  abfence.  See 
Tiieft- 

The  word  comes  from  the  French  larcin  ; and  that  from 
the  Latin  latrocinium,  theft. 

Larceny  is  diftinguiflied  by  the  law  into  two  forts  ; the 
one  called fimple  larceny-,  or  plain  theft,  unaccompanied  with 
any  other  atrocious  circumftance  ; and  mixed  or  compound 
larceny,  which  includes  in  it  the  aggravation  of  taking  from 
one’s  houfe  or  perfon. 

In  refpedl  of  the  things  ftolen, fimple  larceny  is  either  great 
or  fmall. 

Larceny,  Great,  Grand,  is  when  the  things  ftolen,  though 
ieverally,  exceed  the  value  of  12 d. 

Larceny,  Petty,  or  Petit,  is  when  the  goods  ftolen  exceed 
not  the  value  of  12 d. 

Simple  larceny  is  defined  the  felonious  taking,  and  carrying 
away,  the  pcrfonal  goods  of  another  : fo  that  in  order  to 
conftitute  this  crime,  there  mull  be  a faking,  which  implies 
the  confent  of  the  owner  to  be  wanting  ; and  therefore  no 
delivery  of  the  goods  from  the  owner  to  the  offender,  upon 
truft,  can  ground  a larceny.  By  the  common  law  it  was 
no  larceny  in  a fervant  to  run  away  with  the  goods  com- 
mitted to  him  to  keep,  but  only  a breach  of  truft  : but  by 
(latute  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7.  if  any  fervant  embezzles  his 
mailer’s  goods  to  the  value  of  402.  it  is  made  felony,  except 
in  an  apprentice  and  fervants  under  eighteen  years  old.  But 
if  he  had  not  the  poffelfion,  but  only  the  care  and  overfight 
of  the  goods,  aft  the  butler  of  plate,  the  (hepherd  of  (keep, 
and  the  like  ; the  embezzling  of  them  is  felony  at  common 
law.  (t  Hal.  P.  C.  306.)  By  the  declaratory  a£t  of 
39  Geo.  III.  c.  85.  entitled  “ An  a&  to  proteft  mailers 
againll  embezzlements  by  their  clerks  or  fervants,”  it  is 
enabled  and  declared,  that  if  any  fervant  or  clerk,  or  any 
perfon  employed  for  the  purpofe  in  the  capacity  of  a fer- 
vant or  clerk,  to  any  perfon  or  perfons  whomioever,  or  to 
any  body  corporate  or  politic,  (hall,  by  virtue  of  fuch  em- 
O q 2 ployment* 
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ployment,  receive  or  take  into  his  pofleflion  any  money, 
goods,  bond,  bill,  note,  banker’s  draft,  or  other  valuable 
fecurity,  or  effedls,  for,  or  in  the  name,  or  on  the  account  of 
his  mailer  or  mailers,  or  employer  or  employers,  and  lhall 
fraudulently  embezzle,  fecrete,  or  make  away  with  the 
fame,  or  any  part  thereof ; every  fuch  offender  fhall  be 
deemed  to  have  felonioufly  llolen  the  fame  ; although  fuch 
money,  goods,  6cc.  was  or  were  not  otherwife  received  into 
the  poffeflion  of  fuch  mailer  or  mafters,  &c.  than  by  the 
actual  pofleflion  of  his  or  their  fervant,  clerk,  or  other  per- 
fon  fo  employed.  And  every  fuch  offender,  his  advifer, 
procurer,  aider,  or  abettor,  being  thereby  lawfully  convidled 
or  attainted,  lhall  be  liable  to  be  tranfported  to  fuch  parts 
&c.  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years,  in  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  court  before  whom  he  fhall  be  convitled  or 
adjudged.  Several  flatutes  have  alfo,  at  various  times, 
paffed  to  proteft  public  companies  from  depredations  by 
their  officers  and  fervants  ; as  15  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  f.  12.  with 
refpedt  to  thofe  of  the  bank  of  England,  rendering  embez- 
zlement a capital  felony ; 35  Geo.  III.  c.  66.  f.  6.  and 
37  Geo.  III.  c.  46.  touching  certain  annuities  payable  at 
the  bank  of  England,  and  containing  the  fame  provifions  as 
the  15  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  f.  12.  The  24  Geo.  II.  c.  11.  f.  3. 
contains  the  fame  provifions  refpedting  the  officers  and  fer- 
vants of  the  South  Sea  houfe.  So  if  a guell  robs  his  inn  or 
tavern  of  a piece  of  plate,  it  is  larceny  (1  Hawk.  P.  C.  90.)  ; 
and  fo  it  is  declared  to  be  by  3 & 4 W.  & M.  c.  9.  if  a 
lodger  runs  away  with  the  goods  from  his  ready  furnilhed 
lodgings.  There  mull  alfo  be  a carrying  away  ; and  a bare 
removal  from  the  place  in  which  he  found  the  goods,  though 
the  thief  does  not  quite  make  off  with  them,  is  fufficient. 
But  this  mull  be  felonious,  i.  e.  done  ammo  furandi,  or,  as  the 
civil  law  exprefles  it,  lucri  caufa.  (Infl.  4.  f.  1.)  The 
ordinary  difcovery  of  a felonious  intent,  is  where  the  party 
doth  it  clandeftinely,  or,  being  charged  with  the  fa£l,  denies 
it  : befides  which,  there  are  other  circumflances  that  evince 
a felonious  intent,  which  are  left  to  the  conlideration  of  the 
court  and  jury.  Moreover,  this  felonious  taking  and  carry- 
ing away  mull  be  of  the  perfonal  goods  of  another.  Of  things 
that  adhere  to  a freehold,  as  corn,  grafs,  trees,  and  the  like, 
or  lead  upon  a houfe,  no  larceny  could  be  committed  by 
common  law  ; but  the  feverance  of  them  was,  and  in  many 
things  is  flill,  merely  a trefpafs  : however,  if  the  thief  fevers 
them  at  one  time,  whereby  the  trefpafs  is  completed, 
and  they  are  converted  into  perfonal  chattels,  in  the  con- 
ftrudlive  pofleflion  of  him  on  whofe  foil  they  are  left  or  laid, 
and  comes  again  at  another  time,  when  they  are  fo  turned 
into  perfonality,  and  takes  them  away,  it  is  larceny  ; and 
alfo  if  the  owner,  or  any  one  elfe,  has  fevered  them.  (3  Infl. 
109.  1 Hal.  P.  C 510.)  And  by  4 Geo.  II.  c.  32.  to 
fleal,  or  fever  with  intent  to  fleal  any  lead  or  iron  fixed  to 
a dwelling-houfe,  or  out-houfe,  or  in  any  court  or  garden 
belonging  to  it,  is  made  felony-,  liable  to  tranfportation  for 
feven  years.  And  by  21  Geo.  III.  c.  68.  he  who  fhall  fleal, 
rip,  cut,  break,  or  remove,  with  intent  to  fleal  any  copper, 
brafs,  bcll-metal,  utenfil,  or  fixture,  fixed  to  any  building, 
or  in  any  garden,  orchard,  court-yard,  fence,  or  outlet,  be- 
longing to  any  building,  or  iron-rails,  or  fencing,  &c.  and 
alfo  his  aiders  and  abettors,  and  all  who  fhall  knowingly  buy 
or  receive  the  fame,  fhall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  tranfported 
for  feven  years,  of  detained  in  prifon  and  kept  to  hard 
labour,  not  exceeding  three  years,  nor  lefs  than  one,  and 
within  that  time,  if  the  court  fhall  think  fit,  fhall  be  once 
or  oftener,  but  not  more  than  thrice,  publicly  whipped. 
Moreover,  to  fleal  underwood  or  hedges,  and  the  like,  to 
rob  orchards  or  gardens  of  fruit  growing  therein,  to  fleal  or 
otherwife  deftroy  any  turnips,  or  the  roots  of  madder 


when  growing,  are,  by  43  Eliz.  c.  7.  15  Car.  II.  c.  2. 

3 1 Geo.  II.  c.  25.  6 Geo.  III.  c.  48.  9 Geo.  III.  c.  41. 

13  Geo.  III.  c.  32.  punifhable  criminally  by  whipping, 
fmall  fines,  imprisonment,  and  fatisfaftion  to  the  party 
wronged,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence.  More- 
over, the  dealing  by  night  of  any  trees,  roots,  fhrubs, 
or  plants,  to  the  value  of  5/.  is  by  6 Geo.  III.  c.  36.  made 
felony  in  the  principals,  aiders,  and  abettors,  and  in  the  pur- 
chafers  knowing  the  fame  to  be  Aden  : and  by  6 Geo.  III. 
c.  48.  and  13  Geo.  III.  c.  13.  the  dealing  of  any  timber- 
trees,  as  oak,  beech,  chefnut,  walnut,  a(h,  elm,  cedar,  fir, 
afp,  lime,  fycamore,  birch,  poplar,  alder,  larch,  maple,  and 
hornbeam,  and  of  any  root,  fhrub,  or  plant,  by  day  or  night, 
isdiable  to  pecuniary  penalties  for  the  fird  two  offences,  and 
for  the  third  is  conflituted  a felony,  liable  to  traniportation 
for  feven  years.  Stealing  ore  out  of  mines  is  no  larceny, 
except  the  dealing  ore  out  of  mines  of  black  lead,  which  is 
felony  without  benefit  of  the  clergy  by  25  Geo.  II.  c.  ro 
Stealing  of  writings  relating  to  a real  edate  is  no  felony,  but 
a trefpafs  (1  Hal.  P.  C.  5 10.  Stra.  1 137.) : bonds,  bills,  and 
notes  are  goods  of  which  larceny  cannot  be  committed  b> 
common  law  (8  Rep.  33.)  : but  by  2 Geo.  II.  c.  25.  they 
are  put  upon  the  lame  footing  with  refpedl  to  larcenies,  as 
the  money  they  were  defigned  to  fecure.  And  by  7 Geo.  III. 
c.  30.  if  any  officer  or  fervant  of  the  poll -office  fhall  fecrete, 
embezzle,  or  dedroy  any  letter  or  packet,  containing  any 
bank-note,  or  other  valuable  paper,  fpecified  in  the  adt ; or 
fhall  deal  the  fame  out  of  any  letter  or  packet,  he  fhall  be 
guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Or  if  he  fhall 
dedroy  any  letter  or  packet  with  which  he  has  received 
money  for  the  podage,  or  advance  the  rate  of  poffage,  and 
fecrete  the  money,  he  fhall  be  guilty  of  fingle  felony.  By 
26  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  plundering  or  dealing  from  any  (hip  in 
didrefs,  whether  wreck  or  no  wreck,  js  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  For  the  laws  relating  to  fifh  and  game, 
fee  Stealing  of  Fish  and  Game. 

Of  all  valuable  domedic  animals,  as  herfes,  and  of  all 
animals,  domite  nature,  which  ferve  for  food,  as  fwine,  flieep, 
poultry,  and  the  like,  larceny  may  be  committed  ; and  alfo 
of  the  flefh  of  fuch  as  are  fere  nature,  when  killed.  1 Hal 
P.  C.511. 

Although  no  larceny  can  be  committed,  unlefs  there  be 
fome  property  in  the  thing  taken,  and  an  owner ; yet,  if 
the  owner  be  unknown,  provided  there  be  a property,  it  is 
larceny  to  deal  it ; and  an  indi&ment  will  lie,  for  the  goods 
of  a perfon  unknown.  (1  Hal  P.  C.  5t2.)  This  is  the 
cafe  of  dealing  a fhroud  out  of  a grave  ; which  is  the  pro- 
perty of  thofe,  whoever  they  were,  that  buried  the  deceafed, 
but  dealing  the  corpfe  itfelf,  which  has  no  owner,  (though 
a matter  of  great  indecency,)  is  no  felony,  unlefs  fome  of 
the  grave  clothes  be  llolen  with  it. 

By  the  Roman  law',  the  penalty  of  fimple  and  fecret  lar- 
ceny was  the  returning  it  two-fold  ; and  of  manifejl  larceny 
four-fold  : manifejl  larceny  was,  where  the  criminal  was 
taken  in  the  fadt ; Jjmp/e,  where  he  was  not.  The  Lace- 
demonians never  punifhed  larceny  provided  the  perfon  was 
not  caught  in  the  fadl ; but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  ap- 
plauded as  a mark  of  dexterity  and  addrefs.  See  Lace- 
daemonians. 

The  laws  of  Draco  at  Athens,  which  are  faid  to  be  writ- 
ten in  blood,  punifhed  it  with  death  ; but  Solon  afterwards 
changed  the  penalty  into  a pecuniary  muldl  : and  fo  the 
Attic  laws  in  general  continued.  By  the  Jewifh  law,  theft 
was  only  punifhed  with  a pecuniary  fine,  and  fatisfadlion  to 
the  party  injured.  (Exod.  chap,  xxii.)  From  thefe  exam- 
ples, as  well  as  the  reafon  of  the  thing,  many  learned  and 
fcrupulous  men  have  quedioned  the  propriety,  if  not  law- 
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fulnefs,  of  infiifting  capital  punifhment  for  fimple  theft;  and 
propofed  either  a pecuniary  or  a corporal  punifhment.  Sir 
Thomas  More  in  his  Utopia,  p.  42.  and  more  lately  the 
marquis  Beccaria,  E(T.  on  Crimes  and  Punifhments,  chap, 
xxii.  have  propofed  that  kind  of  corporal  punifhment,  which 
approaches  neareff  to  a pecuniary  fatisfadlion,  viz.  a tem- 
porary imprifonment,  with  an  obligation  to  labour,  firft  for 
the  party  robbed,  and  afterwards  for  the  public,  in  works 
of  the  moll  flavifh  kind : neverthelefs  the  punilhment  of 
theft  dill  continues,  through  the  greatefl  part  of  Europe, 
to  be  capital.  Puffendorf  (Law  of  Nat.  1.  8.  c.  3.)  and 
fir  Matthew  Hale  (1  Hal.  P.  C.  13.)  are  of  opinion,  that 
this  mull  be  always  referred  to  the  prudence  of  the  legifla- 
turc ; yet  both  writers  agree,  that  fuch  punilhment  (hould 
be  cautioufly  infli£led,  and  never  without  the  utmoll  necef- 
fity.  It  is  obferved,  that  our  ancient  Saxon  laws  nominally 
punilhed  theft  with  death,  if  above  the  value  of  12 d.  but 
the  criminal  was  permitted  to  redeem  his  life  by  a pecuniary 
ranfom  : as,  among  their  ancellors  the  Germans,  by  a Hated 
number  of  cattle.  (Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ.  c.  12.)  But  in 
the  ninth  year  of  Henry  I.  this  power  of  redemption  was 
taken  away,  and  perfons  guilty  of  great  larceny  directed  to 
be  hanged,  which  law  continues  in  force  to  this  day.  ( 1 Hal. 
P.  C.  12.  3 I n ft . 53.)  See  Felony  Petit  larceny  by  com- 
mon law  is  only  pumfhable  by  whipping  or  imprifonment. 
(3  Inlt.  218.)  Or,  by  4 Geo.  I.  c.  11  the  punilhment  may 
be  extended  to  tranfportaiion  for  feven  years  ; but  the 
punilhment  of  grand  larceny,  or  Healing  above  the  value  of 
12 d.  which  fum  was  the  Handard  in  the  time  of  king  Athel- 
Han,  eight  hundred  years  ago,  is,  at  common  law,  regularly 
death  : upon  which  fir  Henry  Spelman  obferved,  above  a 
century  fince,  when  money  was  at  twice  its  prefent  rate, 
that  while  every  thing  elfe  was  rifen  in  its  nominal  value,  and 
become  dearer,  the  life  of  man  had  continually  grown 
cheaper.  And  though  the  jury  may  exercife  a kind  of  un- 
warrantable clemency,  by  bringing  in  larceny  under  the  va- 
lue of  12 d and  the  benefit  of  clergy  is  allowed  for  the  lirH 
offence  ; yet  in  many  cafes  of  fimple  larceny  this  is  taken 
away  by  the  Hatute  ; as  from  horfe-Healing  (1  Edw.  VI. 
c.  1 2.  2 & 3 Edw.  VI.  c.  33.  31  Eliz.  c.  12.),  taking  wool- 
len-cloth from  off  the  tenters  (Hat.  22  Car.  II.  c.  5.),  or 
linen,  fuiHians,  calicoes,  or  cotton  goods  from  the  place  of 
manufadlure  (18  Geo.  II.  c.  27.),  Healing  Hieep  or  other 
cattle  fpecified  in  the  adls  ( 14  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  15  Geo.  II. 
e.  34),  thefts  on  navigable  rivers  above  the  value  of  40}. 
(24  Geo.  II.  c.  45.),  plundering  veffels  in  diffrefs,  or  that 
have  fuffered  fhipwreck  (12  Ann.  Hat.  2.  c.  18.  26  Geo.  II. 
c.  19  ),  Healing  letters  fent  by  the  poll  (7  Geo.  III.  c.  50.), 
and  Healing  deer,  hares,  and  conies  under  the  circumffances 
recited  in  the  Waltham  Black  a£t,  Hat.  9 Geo.  I.  c.  22. 

The  Circaflians  are  faid  to  honour  theft  at  this  day  ; 
infomuch  that  at  their  public  feafls,  their  youth  are  not  fuf- 
fered to  drink,  if  they  have  not  performed  fometliing  re- 
markable in  that  way.  Solinus  tells  us,  that  in  Sardinia 
there  was  a fountain  that  had  the  virtue  of  difeovering  a 
perfon  that  had  committed  larceny. 

Compound  or  mixed  larceny  is  that,  which,  befides  all  the 
properties  of  the  former,  has  the  aggravation  of  taking 
from  one’s  houfe  or  perfon.  With  refpeft  to  larceny  from 
the  houfe,  fee  Burglary  and  Hovsv-breating. 

It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  the  benefit  of  clergy  is  de- 
nied : 1.  In  all  larcenies  above  the  value  of  12 d.  from  a 
church,  or  from  a dwelling-houfe,  or  both,  any  perfon 
being  therein.  2.  In  all  larcenies  to  the  value  of  $s.  com- 
mitted by  breaking  the  dwelling  houfe,  though  no  perfon 
be  therein.  3.  In  all  larcenies  to  the  value  of  40J.  from  a 
dwelliug-koufe,  or  its  out-houfes,  without  breaking  in,  and 


whether  any  perfon  be  therein  or  no.  4.  In  all  larcenies  to 

the  value  of  $s.  from  any  fhop,  warehoufe,  coach-houfe, 
or  Hable,  whether  the  fame  be  broke  open  or  not,  and  whe- 
ther any  perfon  be  therein  or  no  : whether  thefe  offences  are 
committed  by  day  or  by  night. 

Larceny  from  the  perfon  is  either  by  privately  Healing  ; 
or  by  open  and  violent  aiTault,  ufually  called  robbery.  The 
offence  of  privately  Healing  from  a man’s  perfon  above  the 
value  of  iid.  as  by  privately  picking  his  pocket  or  the  like, 
without  his  knowledge,  was  debarred  of  clergy,  fo  early  as 
by  the  Hatute  8 Eliz.  c.  14.  For  the  other  kind  of  larceny 
from  the  perfon,  fee  Robbery.  See  alfo  Felony. 

Perfons  who  buy  or  receive  any  Holen  goods,  knowing 
the  fame  to  be  Holen,  (hall  be  deemed  acceffaries  after  the 
fail : 3 W.  c.  9 ; and  by  4 Geo.  c.  1 1 . they  may  be  trans- 
ported for  fourteen  years  : and  by  5 Anne,  c.  31.  fuch  per- 
fons, and  thofe  who  conceal  any  felons  or  thieves,  fhall  be 
deemed  acceffary  to  the  felony,  and  being  convidled  on  the 
teHimony  of  one  witnefs  fhall  luffer  death  as  a felon  convidl: 
but  within  clergy.  If  the  principal  felon  cannot  be  taken, 
fo  as  to  be  proiecuted  and  convitted,  yet  the  buyer  and  re- 
ceiver of  Holen  goods  may  be  profecuted  for  a mifdemefnor, 
and  punifhed  by  fine  and  imprifonment,  or  other  fuch  corpo- 
ral punifhment  as  the  court  fhall  think  fit ; which  fhall  ex- 
empt him  from  being  punifhed  as  acceffary,  if  the  principal 
fhall  be  afterwards  taken  and  convidled.  Receivers  of  Holen 
lead,  iron,  copper,  brafs,  bell-metal,  and  folder,  fixed  to 
or  being  in  any  houfes,  out-houfes,  mills,  &c.  fhall,  on  con- 
vidlion  by  due  courfe  of  law,  although  the  principal  hath 
not  been  convidled,  be  tranfported  for  fourteen  years. 
Sufpedled  places  may  be  fearched,  and  fufpedled  perfons 
may  be  apprehended,  and  carried  before  two  juflices,  and  if 
the  perfon  from  whom  the  goods  were  received  be  not  pro- 
duced, or  fome  credible  witnefs  do  not  depofe  upon  oath 
the  fale  or  delivery  of  them,  or  no  fatisfadlory  account  of 
them  be  given,  they  ffiall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a mifdemef- 
nor. Every  perfon,  to  whom  fuch  goods  fhall  be  offered 
for  fale,  or  to  be  pawned,  fhall  apprehend  the  perfon  offer- 
ing them  ; and  if  it  fhall  appear,  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  two 
juflices,  that  fuch  perfon  did  not  apprehend,  See.  the  per- 
fon who  brought  or  offered  the  fame,  then  he  fhall  be  ad- 
judged guilty  of  a mifdemefnor.  And  perfons  for  the 
two  former  mifdemefnors,  in  having  or  carrying  any  of  the 
faid  goods,  fhall  forfeit  for  the  firll  offence  40^.,  for  the 
fecond  4/.,  and  for  every  fubfequent  offence  61.  ; and  for 
not  carrying  a fufpefted  perfon  before  a juflice,  lie  fhall 
forfeit  for  the  firff  offence  20r.,  for  the  fecond  40^.,  and  for 
every  fubfequent  offence  4/.  (29  Geo.  II.  c.  30  ) By 

2 1 Geo.  III.  c.  69.  every  perfon  who  fliall  buy  or  receive  any 
pewter  pot  or  other  veffel,  or  any  pewter,  knowing  the 
fame  to  be  Helen  or  unlawfully  come  by,  or  fhall  privately 
buy  or  receive  any  Holen  pewter,  he  fhall,  though  the  prin-' 
cipal  perfon  be  not  convifted,  be  tranfported  not  exceeding 
feven  years,  or  detained  in  prifon  and  kept  to  hard  labour 
not  more  than  three  years  nor  lefs  than  one;  and  within  that 
time  be  once  or  oftener,  but  not  more  than  thrice,  pub- 
licly whipped.  Perfons  offering  for  pawn  or  fale  goods 
fufpefted  to  be  Holen,  may  be  feized  and  conveyed  by  a 
conHable  or  other  peace  officer  before  a juffice,  who  may 
commit  them  for  any  time  not  exceeding  fix  days  for  exami- 
nation, and  afterwards,  if  the  goods  were  Holen  or  clandef- 
tinely  obtained,  to  the  common  gaol  or  houfe  of  corredlion. 
(30  Geo.  II.  c.  24.)  Perfons  advertiling  a reward  for  helping 
to  Holen  goods,  and  alfo  the  printer  and  publiffier  of  luch 
advertifement,  fhall  refpedtively  forfeit  50/.  with  coHs  (25 
Geo.  II.  c.  36.)  And  by  4 Geo.  c.  xi.  thofe  who  receive 
fuch  reward,  without  apprehending  the  felon  and  bringing 
1 1 him 
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'him  to  trial,  {hall  be  guilty  of  felony  in  the  fame  manner  as 
if  they  had  ftolen  the  fame.  The  charges  of  profecution 
and  conviction,  in  refpeft  of  any  grand  or  petit  larceny,  may, 
by  order  of  court,  and  at  the  prayer  of  the  profecutor,  be 
paid  by  the  county  treafurer,  with  a reafonable  allowance 
for  his  time  and  trouble.  (25  Geo.  II.  c.  36.)  And  by 
18  Geo.„TII.  c.  19.  the  fame  charges  fhall  be  allowed  to  the 
profecutor,  whether  the  perfon  tried  be  convidled  or  ac- 
quitted, provided  that  in  this  latter  cafe  it  fhall  appear  to 
the  court  that  there  was  reafonable  ground  of  profecution, 
and  that  the  profecutor  had  bond  fide  profecuted.  And  by 
27  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  18  Geo.  III.  c.  19.  reafonable  charges 
may  be  al  owed  and  paid  in  the  fame  manner,  to  a poor  per- 
fon who  is  required  to  give  evidence : in  Middlefex  thefe 
charges  fhall  be  paid  by  the  overfecrs  of  the  poor  where  the 
perfon  was  apprehended.  It  is  provided  by  flatute,  that 
every  perfon  who  {hall  apprehend  any  one  guilty  of  houfe- 
brcaking  or  private  Healing,  to  the  value  of  $s.  and  profe- 
cute  him  to  conviction,  and  all  the  executors  or  adminiltra- 
tors  of  a perfon  {lain  in  endeavouring  to  apprehend  a houfe- 
breaker  or  felon,  {hall  have  a certificate  without  fee,  under 
the  hand  of  the  judge,  certifying  fuch  conviftion,  See.  which 
certificate  fhall  be  inrolled  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the 
county  where  it  is  granted,  and  may  be  once  affigned  over 
and  no  more.  By  virtue  of  this  certificate  the  original  pro- 
prietor, or  affignee  of  the  fame,  fhall  be  difeharged  from 
all  parilh  and  ward  offices,  within  the  pariffi  or  ward  where 
the  felony  was  committed.  (10  & 11  W.  c.  23.)  Every 
fuch  perfon,  and  alfo  the  executors  and  adminiifrators  of  a 
perfon  killed  as  before,  fhall  alfo  have  another  certificate, 
which,  on  being  tendered  to  the  fheriff,  and  demand  made, 
fhall  entitle  him  to  the  fum  of  40/.  without  fee,  in  one  month 
after  the  tender  and  demand  ; on  pain  of  forfeiting  double 
with  treble  cofts.  (3  Anne,  c.  31.)  See  Discovert  ofi  Ac- 
complices. 

The  ffieriff,  on  producing  the  certificates  and  the  receipts 
for  the  laid  rewards,  may  dedutl  the  fame  from  his  aceounts  ; 
and  if  he  have  not  money  in  his  hands,  he  fhall  be  repaid  out 
of  the  treafury,  on  certificate  from  the  clerk  of  the  pipe  ; 
or  he  may  immediately  apply  to  the  commiffioners  of  the 
treafury,  who  fhall  pay  the  fame  without  fee.  3 Geo. 
c-  I5- 

LARCH-Tree,  Larix , in  Botany.  Linnasus  refers  this 
to  the  genus  of  pine.  See  Pinus  Larix. 

It  is  the  common  name  of  a kind  of  pine  or  fir  tree,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  long  and  narrow,  and  are  produced  out  of 
little  knots  or  tubercles,  in  the  form  of  a painter’s  pencil  ; 
the  cones  are  produced  at  remote  diltances  from  the  male 
flowers  on  the  fame  tree  ; the  flowers  are  very  like  fmall 
cones  at  their  firit  appearance,  but  afterwards  flretched 
out  in  length.  Thefe  trees  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
ffiould  be  fown  in  the  beginning  of  March,  upon  a bed  of 
light  foil,  expofed  to  the  morning  fun  only  ; or  they  may 
be  fown  in  pots  or  boxes  of  light  earth,  and  placed  near  a 
hedge,  where  they  may  be  expofed  to  it.  The  feed  ffiould 
be  covered  about  half  an  inch  thick  with  fine  light  earth, 
and  in  very  dry  weather  ftiould  be  gently  refrefhed  with 
water.  In  about  fix  weeks,  if  the  feeds  be  good,  the  plants 
will  come  up,  at  which  time  they  fhould  be  carefully  guarded 
againfl  rapacious  birds,  which  would  otherwife  pull  off  the 
heads  of  the  plants,  as  they  thruft  themfelves  out  of  the 
ground  with  their  covers  on  them  ; and  refrefh  them  with 
water  in  dry  weather,  efpecially  if  they  are  fown  in  pots  or 
boxes  ^ alfo  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  which,  if  fuffered 
to  grow  among  the  young  plants,  will  foon  deftroy  them. 
In  Odlober,  if  they  are  in  boxes  or  pots,  remove  them  into 
a fituation  where  they  may  be  defended  from  {harp  winds, 


which  are  fometimes  hurtful  to  them,  while  young  ; but 
afterwards  they  will  endure  the  fevereft  weather  of  our  cl'.- 
mate.  Thefe  trees  are  very  proper  for  the  Tides  of  barren 
hills,  where  few  other  forts  will  thrive  fo  well ; nor  are  they 
very  delicate  in  regard  to  foil,  but  will  grow  much  better  on 
poor,  ftrong,  ftony  land,  than  in  rich  ground  ; during  the 
iummer,  they  appear  very  beautiful ; but  in  autumn  they 
call  their  leaves,  and  are  not  evergreen  like  the  fir. 

It  has  been  oblerved  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Annals  of 
Agriculture,  that  “ larix  wood  is  poflefled  of  fo  many  va- 
luable qualities,  that  to  enumerate  the  whole  would  appear 
an  extravagant  hyperbole.  It  is  known  to  refill  water, 
without  rotting,  almofi  for  ever.  The  piles  of  larix  tim- 
ber on  which  the  houfes  of  Venice  were  built  many  hundred 
years  ago,  when  examined,  are  Hill  found  as  frefh  as  when 
firit  put  in.  And  he  has  been  told,  {takes  of  it  have  been 
tried  in  the  decoys  of  Lincolnfhire,  which,  between  wind  and 
water,  have  already  out-worn  two  or  three  fetsof  oak  flakes, 
and  do  not  yet  difeover  any  fymptems  of  decay.  It  is  a'fo 
known  to  poffefs  the  valuable  quality  of  neither  fhrinking 
nor  warping,  when  put  into  work  ; nor  is  it  liable  to  be 
pierced  by  worms  in  our  climate,  as  many  of  the  paintings  of 
Raphael  Urban,  which  are  done  on  this  wood,  and  are  flill 
perfectly  entire,  fufficiently  prove.  Experiments  have  not 
yet  afeertained  whether  it  will  refill  the  fea-worm  in  tropical 
climates,  like  the  Bermuda  cedar  ; but  there  is  reafon  to 
think  it  would,  as,  in  many  of  its  other  properties,  it  re- 
fembles  that  wood  very  much.  Along  with  thefe  valuable 
properties,  it  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  quickeft  growing 
trees  in  this  climate,  remarkably  hardy,  and  extremely 
beautiful  when  growing.  It  is,  befides,  much  more  eafily 
reared  than  the  oak,  and  could  be  fpread  over  a great  extent 
of  mountains,  if  fufficiently  bare  of  herbage,  at  vext  to  no 
expence,  by  the  natural  fhedding  of  its  feeds,  like  birch  or 
fir  in  foils  that  favour  them,  merely  by  keeping  out  cattle 
from  thofe  fields  in  which  fmall  clumps  of  this  kind  of  wood 
had  been  planted  fome  years  before.  In  this  way  very  ex- 
tenfive  trails  in  the  condition  juft  deferibed  might  be  en- 
tirely filled  with  this  valuable  timber.  The  ufes  to  which 
it  might  be  applied  are  innumerable.  It  would  be  valuable 
not  only  for  (hip-plank,  but  even  crooked  timbers  might  be 
obtained  by  uling  a little  art,  when  young,  to  bend  it,  as 
the  Bermudians  do  their  cedar  ; for  flood-gates  in  navigable 
canals  anti  wet-docks  it  would  exceed  every  thing  that  can 
be  obtained  in  this  climate.  For  barrel-ftaves  it  would  be 
inimitable,  and  would  enable  us  to  furnifti  that  article  as 
cheap  as  any  other  nation  whatever  ; and  in  building  it  woifld 
anfwer  all  the  purpofes  to  which  fir  is  now  applied,  being 
much  ftronger  and  more  durable  than  that  wood.  And 
when  it  is  alfo  adverted  to,  that  it  is  next  to  incombuflible, 
the  reader  will  not  think  it  llrange  that  he  in  this  manner 
fo  ftrongly  recommends  it  to  the  attention  of  his  country- 
men, particularly  thofe  in  the  mod  rugged  and  barren  dif- 
tridls ; for,  in  fuch  fituations,  it  would  be  cafy  to  fhew, 
that,  at  a very  trifling  charge,  they  might,  in  a fliort  period 
of  years,  bring  their  eftates  to  a hundred  times  the  value  they 
bear  at  prefent,  or  even  can  be  made  to  bear  by  any  other 
kind  of  improvement.  This  would  be  a much  more  eligible 
plan  of  bettering  their  fortunes  than  that  of  trying  to  fqueeze, 
with  difficulty,  from  a poor  people,  a raifed  rent,  for  a lub- 
jedl  that  does  not  admit  of  proportionable  improvement. 
See  Planting. 

The  common  cone-bearing  larch-tree  grows  naturally 
upon  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  and  has  been  lately  much 
propagated  in  England.  Thofe  trees  raifed  from  feeds 
thrive  beft  in  the  worll  foil  and  fituation.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  this  tree,  one  of  which  Is  a native  of  America, 

and 
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and  the  other  of  Siberia  ; neither  of  which  thrive  well  in 
this  climate.  In  Switzerland  the  wood  of  the  common 
larch-tree  is  ufed  for  building  and  covering  the  honfes  ; and 
in  other  countries,  where  it  abounds,  it  is  preferred  for 
every  purpofc  to  all  the  kinds  of  fir.  In  many  places  there 
are  (hips  built  of  this  wood,  which  are  faid  to  be  durable  ; 
and,  therefore,  this  may  be  a very  proper  tree  for  planting 
upon  fome  of  the  cold  barren  hills  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land, which,  befides  the  profit  they  would  yield  to  their  pro- 
prietors, would  alfo  conduce  to  national  benefit.  The  Ve- 
nice turpentine  is  extracted  from  the  larch-tree.  See  Tur- 
pentine. 

LARCHE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Correze,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diltriCt  of  Brives.  The  place  contains  569,  and  the  canton 
6679  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  135  kiliometrcs,  in  nine 
commumes. 

L ARC  I ANO,  a town  of  Etruria  : five  miles  S.  of  Pilloia. 

I.ARDNER,  Nathaniel,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Hawkheril,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  on  the  6th  of  June, 
1684.  He  probably  received  his  grammatical  learningat  Deal, 
which  was  his  father’s  refidcncc,  and  where  he  was  pallor  of 
a congregation  of  Protellant  Diffenters  ; <tnd  from  fchool  he 
was  removed  to  a diflenting  academy  in  London,  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jofhua  Oldfield  ; but  after  (laying  here 
a fliort  time,  he  was  fent,  in  the  year  1699,  and  when  he 
was  only  in  his  fixteenth  year,  to  profecute  his  (Indies  at 
Utrecht,  under  profefTors  D’lJries,  Groevius,  and  Bur- 
ir.an.  In  his  journey  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Martin 
Tomkins,  and  on  their  arrival  they  found  there  Mr.  Daniel 
Neal.  After  fpending  fome  what  more  than  three  years  at 
Utrecht,  Mr.  l.ardner  removed  to  Leyden,  where  he  iludied 
about  fix  months.  In  1703,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
from  this  time  to  1709,  we  have  no  memorials  concerning 
him.  In  the  lad  mentioned  year  he  preached,  for  the  firlt 
time,  at  Stoke  Newington,  from  the  words  of  the  Apoitle 
Paul,  “ For  I am.not  alhamed  of  thegofpelof  Chrift,”  &c. 
“ There  could  not,”  fays  his  biographer,  the  excellent  Dr. 
Kippis,  “ have  been  a more  proper  text,  for  a mail  who 
was  dellined,  in  the  order  of  divine  providence,  to  be  one  of 
the  abled  advocates  for  the  authenticity  and  truth  of  the 
Chrillian  revelation  that  ever  cxiited  ” In  1713,  Mr.  Lardner 
undertook  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Brindley  Treby, Ion  of  tirGeorge 
Treby,  knt.  late  lord  chief  jullice  of  the  common- pleas.  Plav- 
ing'condu&ed  the  ihidies  of  the  young  man,  about  three  years, 
in  lady  Treby's  houfe,  where  be  was  domeltic  chaplain,  be  ac- 
companied him  in  an  excurfion  inu)  France,  the  Auftrian  Ne- 
therlands, and  the  United  Provinces,  which  employed  them 
about  four  months.  It  does  not  appear  how  long  his  connec- 
tion, in  lady  Treby’s  family,  as  tutor,  lalted,  but  be  continued 
to  refide  in  the  houfe  till  (be  died,  in  1721.  In  1723,  Mr. 
Lardner  was  engaged  with  a number  of  minifters,  in  carrying 
on  a courfe  of  ledtures,  on  a Tuefday  evening,  at  the  Old 
Jewry.  The  gent  emen  who  conduced  thefe  ledlures  preached 
a courfe  of  fermons  on  the  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion.  The  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  gofpel  hillory 
was  afligned  to  Mr.  Lardner,  and  he  delivered  three  ler- 
tnons  on  this  fubjedl,  which  probably  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  great  work,  as  from  this  period  he  was  diligently  en- 
gaged in  writing  the  firft  part  of  the  Credibility.  In  1727, 
he  publilhed,  in  two  volumes  odlavo,  the  iirfl  part  of  “ The 
Credibility  of  the  Gofpel  Hillory  ; or  the  fadls  occafionaliy 
mentioned  in  the  New  Tellament,  confirmed  by  paffages  of 
ancient  authors  who  were  contemporary  with  our  Saviour,  or 
his  Apoftles,  or  lived  near  their  time.”  This  has  been 
ellcemed  by  perfons  of  all  parties  an  invaluable  performance, 
that  has  rendered  the  moil  effential  fervicc  to  the  caufe  of 
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Chriftianity.  It  lias  palled  through  leveral  editions.  In 
the  year  1728,  Mr  Lardner’s  life  was  long  defpaired  of,  by 
the  attack  of  a violent  fever,  from  the  effedls  of  which  he 
(lowly  recovered.  With  all  his  great  merit,  Mr.  Lardner, 
delirous  of  a fettlement  as  a diflenting  mini  Iter,  did  not  re- 
ceive an  invitation  for  this  purpofe  tiii  he  was  43  years  of  age. 
It  was  in  1729  lie  became  alfillant  to  Dr.  Harris,  minillerat 
Crutched  or  Crouched  Friars.  About  this  period  he  publifhed 
“ A Vindication  of  three  of  our  blefied  Saviour’s  Miracles  ; 
-viz.  The  Railing  of  Jairus’s  Daughter,  The  Widow  of 
Nairn’s  Son,  and  Lazarus,”  in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Woolfton’s 
attack  on  the  feripture  account  of  Chtift’s  miracles.  In 
1733,  appeared  the  fit'll  volume  of  the  fecond  part  of  “The 
Credibility  of  the  Gofpel  Hillory  this  volume  comes- 
down  to  the  year  178,  and  is  prefaced  bv  an  introduction, 
giving  a clear  and  very  luminous  hillory  of  the  New  Tella- 
ment.  It  was  immediately  translated  into  the  Low  Dutch 
and  Latin  languages.  The  fecond  volume  was  publilhed 
in  1735',  and  concludes  the  author’s  remarks  out  of  Chrillian 
writers  of  the  fecond  century.  In  1736,  he  was  attacked  with 
another  dangerous  fever,  the  effedls  of  which  prevented  him 
from  preaching  for  feveral  months.  In  1738,  Mr.  Lardner 
publilhed  tiie  third  volume  of  the  fecond  part  of  “ The  Cre- 
dibility,” ending  with  the  year  233;  in  1740,  the  fourth 
volume,  which  comes  down  to  the  year  248  ; and,  in  1743,  he 
publilhed  the  fifth  volume,  which  concludes  with  the  year 
306.  About  the  fame  period  he  lent  into  the  world  another 
performance,  entitled  “ The  Circumllances  of  the  Jewifh 
People,  an  Argument  for  the  Truth  of  the  Chrillian  Religion, 
in  three  Difcourfes.”  He  brought  out  the  remaining  vo- 
lumes of  “ The  Credibility,”  at  intervals  between  this  pe- 
riod and  the  year  1 7 and  in  the  next  two  years  he  added 
to  this  great  and  valuable  work  a fupplement,  in  three  vo- 
lumes, comprifing  a hillory  of  the  apoftles  and  evangelifls, 
with  remarks  and  obfervations  upon  every  book  of  the  New 
Tellament.  Our  author,  on  account  of  his  very  high  merit 
as  a writer,  had,  in  1 745,  received  a diploma,  conferring  upon 
him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  In  the  year  1751,  he 
refigned  the  office  of  preacher  at  Crutched  Friars,  having, 
during  the  preceding  year,  publilhed  a volume  of  Sermons, 
the  fubjedls  of  which  are  entirely  of  a practical  nature  ; and, 
in  1760,  he  gave  the  world  a fecond  volume  of  thefe  fermoos. 
He  had  alfo  publifhed  many  other  fmaller  pieces  which  were 
well  received  by  the  public  ; fuch  was  a fermon  entitled  “The 
Counfels  of  Prudence,  for  the  Ule  of  young  People,”  for 
which  he  was  thanked  by  Dr.  Seeker,  at  that  time  bifliop  of 
Oxford.  The  difeourfe  has  been  very  frequently  printed, 
and  has  at  the  prefent  moment  a large  fale.  Lardner  had 
alio  publilhed  “ A Diflertation  upon  t lie  two  Epiitles 
aferibed  to  Clement  of  Rome,  &c.  “ An  Effay  on  the 

Mofaic  Account  of  the  Creation  and  Fall  of  Man  “ The 
Cafe  of  the  Demoniacs,  mentioned  in  the  New  Tellament 
“ A Letter  to  Jonas  Han  way,  Efq.”  to  fliew  that  Mary  Mag- 
dalen was  not  the  finner  mentioned  in  the  feventh  chapter  of  St. 
Luke’s  gofpei,  but  a woman  of  diltindtion  and  excellent  cha- 
racter, who  for  a while  laboured  under  bodily  indifpofition, 
which  our  Lord  miraculotifly  healed  ; and  that,  therefore, 
houfes  intended  for  the  reception  of  penitent  proilitutes, 
ought  not  to  he  denominated  Magdalen  houfes.  In  1762,  he 
publifhed  “ Remarks  on  the  late  Dr.  Ward’s  Differtations 
on  feveral  Paffages  of  the  facred  Scriptures  to  which  fuc- 
ceeded,  in  1764,  “ Obfervations  upon  Dr.  Macknight’s  Har- 
mony, fo  far  as  related  to  our  Saviour’s  Refurredtion.” 
Amidll  thefe  various  productions  of  a fmaller  nature,  Dr. 
Lardner  continued  the  profecution  of  his  grand  objedt,  and 
in  the  lall  mentioned  year  he  gave  the  world  the  firlt  volume 
of  “ A large  Collection  of  ancient  Jevvilh  and  Heathen 
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Teftimonies  to  the  Truth  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,”  com- 
prifing  the  Jewilh  and  Heathen  authors  of  the  firft  century. 
The  remaining  three  volumes  were  publifhed  in  intervals 
between  this  and  the  clofe  of  the  year  1767,  and  in  them  the 
biblical  ftudent  isprefented  with  a noble  treafure  of  curious 
and  valuable  information,  and  of  able  and  judicious  criticilm, 
for  which  the  Chriftian  world  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  au- 
thor. They  complete  the  grand  defign  which  had  occupied 
a large  portion  of  forty -three  years  of  Dr.  Lardner’s  valuable 
life  ; and  by  them,  though  far  from  profitable,  he  has  railed  a 
monument  to  his  fame,  which  can  never  perifti.  Dr.  Lard- 
ner  lived  to  a very  advanced  age,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
his  hearing,  retained  the  ufe  of  his  faculties  to  the  laft,  in  a 
remarkably  perfect  degree.  In  the  year  1768,  he  fell  into  a 
gradual  decline,  which  carried  him  off  in  a few  weeks,  at 
Hawkherft,  his  native  place,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  He 
had,  previoufly  to  his  laft  illnefs,  parted  with  the  copy-right 
of  his  great  work  for  the  miferable  fum  of  150/.  but  he  hoped 
if  the  bookfellers  had  the  whole  intereft  of  his  labours,  they 
would  then  do  their  utmoft  to  promote  the  fale  of  a work 
that  could  not  fail  to  be  ufeful  in  promoting  the  interefts  of 
his  fellow  creatures,  by  promulgating  the  great  truths  of 
Chriftianity  on  a rational  foundation.  After  the  death  of 
Dr.  Lardner,  fome  of  his  pofthumous  pieces  made  their  ap- 
pearance ; of  thefe  the  firft  confift  of  eight  fermons,  and 
brief  memoirs  of  the  author.  In  1776,  was  publifhed  a fhort 
letter,  which  the  dodfor  had  written  in  1762,  “ Upon  the 
Perfonality  of  the  Spirit.”  It  was  part  of  his  defign,  with 
regard  to  “ The  Credibility  of  the  Gofpel  Hiftory,”  to 
give  an  account  of  the  heretics  of  the  firft  two  centuries. 
In  1780,  Mr.  Hogg  of  Exeter  publifhed  another  of  Dr. 
Lardner’s  pieces,  upon  which  he  had  beftowed  much  la- 
bour, though  it  was  not  left  in  a perfect  ftate  ; this  was 
“ The  Hiftory  of  the  Heretics  of  the  firft  two  Centuries 
after  Chrift,  containing  an  Account  of  their  Time,  Opinions, 
and  Teftimonies  to  the  Books  of  the  New  Teftament  ; to 
which  are  prefixed  General  Obfervations  concerning  He- 
retics.” The  laft  of  Dr.  Lardner’s  pieces  was  given  to  the 
world  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Wiche,  then  of  Maidftone  in 
Kent,  and  is  entitled  “Two  Schemes  of  a Trinity  con- 
fidered,  and  the  Divine  Unity  afferted  it  confifts  of  four 
difeourfes  ; the  firft  reprefents  the  commonly  received  opi- 
nion of  the  Trinity  ; the  fecond  deferibes  the  Arian  fcheme  ; 
the  third  treats  of  the  Nazarene  dodtrine  ; and  the  fourth 
explains  the  text  according  to  that  dodlrine.  This  work 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  fupplementary  to  a piece  which 
he  wrote  in  early  life,  and  which  lie  publifhed  in  the  year 
l159<  without  his  name,  entitled  “A  Letter  written  in  the 
Year  1730,  concerning  the  Queltion,  Whether  the  Logos 
fupplied  the  Place  of  the  Human  Soul  in  the  Perfon  of  Jefus 
Chrift  in  this  piece  his  aim  was  to  prove  that  Jefus 
Chrift  was,  in  the  proper  and  natural  meaning  of  the  word, 
a man,  appointed,  anointed,  beloved,  honoured,  and  exalted 
by  God,  above  all  other  beings. 

For  the  many  teftimonies  given  of  Dr.  Lardner’s  cha- 
racter, the  reader  muft  be  referred  to  Kippis’s  life,  pre- 
fixed to  a complete  edition  of  his  works,  publifhed  in  1788, 
in  eleven  very  large  volumes,  by  the  late  J.  Johnfon.  One 
or  two  only  fhall  be  quoted  in  this  place.  “ The  name  of 
Lardner  is  well  known  in  the  literary  world.  No  writer, 
from  the  very  cxiftence  of  Chriftianity,  ever  conferred  fo 
effential  fervice  upon  true  religion,  or  contributed  more  to 
clear  up  its  evidence  and  elucidate  its  antiquities.  Accord- 
ingly,  there  is  no  country,  where  the  Chriftian  religion  is 
profeffed,  in  which  his  name  is  not  held  in  the  greateft 
efteem.  Every  church  would  have  been  proud  to  boaft 
of  him  as  their  member,  and  his  voluminous  productions 


have  been  tranflated  into  almoft  all  the  languages  of  Eu- 
rope.” 

“ Dr.  Lardner,”  fays  his  moft  excellent  biographer, 
“ may  be  held  out,  in  particular,  as  a fine  example  to  thofe 
of  his  own  profeflion.  As  the  Diffenters  had  the  honour 
of  producing  Dr.  Lardner,  he  will  naturally  be  the  objeft 
of  emulation  to  the  diffenting  clergy.  They  will  fo  far 
look  up  to  him  as  their  pattern,  as  to  endeavour  to  qualify 
themfelves  for  appearing,  when  occafions  call  for  it,  in  the 
great  departments  of  literature,  and  cfpecially  in  the  caufe 
of  religious  truth  and  liberty,  and  in  defence  of  the  facred 
writings.” 

The  piety  of  Dr.  Lardner  was  fincere  and  ardent  ; it  was 
the  governing  principle  of  all  his  adtions,  and  founded  on 
juft  and  enlarged  views  concerning  the  nature  of  religion. 
The  love  of  truth  appears  manifeftly  in  all  his  works  ; and 
no  one  ever  feems  to  have  preferved  a greater  impartiality  in 
his  enquiries,  or  to  have  been  more  free  from  any  undue 
bias.  He  followed  truth  wherever  it  led  him  ; and  for  the 
attainment  of  it  he  was  admirably  qualified,  both  by  the  turn 
of  his  difpofition  and  his  underftanding.  The  candour  and 
moderation  with  which  he  maintained  his  own  fentiments, 
conftituted  a prominent  feature  of  his  charadter.  Bene- 
volence, as  well  as  piety,  entered  deeply  into  Dr.  Lardner's 
charadler  : he  was  ready  to  promote  every  good  work  ; and 
to  perfons  in  diftrefs  he  was  ever  willing  to  contribute,  to 
the  higheft  degree  which  his  fortune  would  admit.  His 
manners  were  polite,  gentle,  and  obliging  ; and  he  was  at- 
tentive in  every  refpedf  to  the  laws  of  decorum. 

We  may  obferve,  that  to  Dr.  Lardner’s  great  works  we 
are  unqueftionably  indebted  for  Dr.  Paley’s  “ View  of  the 
Evidences  of  Chriftianity  nor  is  it  too  much  to  fay  that 
if  the  former  had  not  been  pub  ilhed,  the  latter,  probably, 
would  never  have  appeared  ; and  jultice  requires  us  to  add, 
that  fufficient  acknowledgments  were  not  made  for  the  aftift- 
ance  which  was  derived  from  the  labours  of  the  excellent 
Lardner.  It  muft,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  aimable  Paley  have  been  fupplied  by  his 
biographer  Mr.  Meadley  ; who,  in  fpeaking  of  his  “ View 
of  the  Evidences  of  Chriftianity,”  which  appeared  in  1794, 
in  three  volumes,  i2mo.  but  which  have  in  all  fubfequent 
editions  been  printed  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  Mr.  Meadley 
fays,  “ the  diredt  hiftorical  teftimony  for  the  authenticity 
of  the  Chriftian  revelation,  already  adduced  by  the  indefa- 
tigable Lardner,  is  admirably  feledfed  and  arranged  in  this 
important  work  : and  the  general  argument  drawn  up  with 
great  clearnefs  and  felicity.  The  molt  ftriking  of  thofe  col- 
lateral proofs  of  the  credibility  of  the  gofpel  hiftory,  pro- 
duced by  the  fame  writer,  are  alfo  here  again  prefented, 
in  a novel  and  imprefiive  manner,  and  eftablilhed  by  auxi- 
liaries of  a different  kind.”  Of  Dr.  Paley’s  works,  ai  d of 
his  motives  in  the  publication,  too  high  encomiums  cannot 
be  paid,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  his  preface  he  had 
not  acknow  ledged  his  obligations  to  our  author.  Paley’s 
View  is  capital  as.  an  abridgment  of  Lardner,  Douglas, 
&c.  and  his  work  has  been  twice,  at  leaft,  abridged  or 
analyied : one  of  thefe  abridgments  was  publifhed  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1795,  and  another  in  London  in  18 to.  Lard- 
ner’s Works,  and  Life  by  Kippis  ; Meadley’s  Life  of  Dr. 
Paley  ; and  private  information. 

LA  RE,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  principality  of 
Georgia,  in  the  province  of  Carduel  ; 80  miles  S.  of  Teflis. 

Lare  Point , a cape  on  the  E.  coaft  of  Madagafcar.  S. 
lat.  1 6°  40'. 

LAREDO,  a fea-port  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Bifcay,  with  a good  harbour,  in  a gulf  of  the  fame  name  ; 20 
miles  E.  of  Santander.  N,  lat.  43  25'.  W.  long.  3 21. 
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LAREK,  or  Laredsji,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Perfian 
gulf ; the  foil  of  which  is  bad  and  the  water  brackifh.  The 
Perfians  have  prevented  the  attempts  of  the  Dutch  for 
fettling  a factory  in  this  ifland  ; 12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Gam- 
bron.  N.  lat.  26’  50'.  E.  long.  56°  38'. 

LARENDEBA,  a town  of  Aliatic  Turkey,  in  Cara- 
mania  ; 40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cogni. 

LARENSIS,  in  y Indent  Geography , an  epifcopal  fee  of 
Africa,  in  the  Proconfular  province. 

LARENTINALIA,  in  Antiquity,  a feaft  held  among 
the  Romans  on  the  23d  day  of  December,  but  ordered  to 
be  obferved  twice  a year  by  Auguftus ; by  fome  fuppofed 
to  have  been  in  honour  of  the  Lares,  but  by  others,  with 
more  probability,  in  honour  of  Acca  Laurentia  ; and  to 
have  been  the  fame  with  Laurentalia. 

LA  REOLA,  in  Geography.  See  La  Reola. 

LARES,  among  the  Ancients , derived  by  Apuleius,  De 
Deo  Socratis,  p.  689,  from  lar,  fami/iaris  ; a kind  of  do- 
meltic  genii,  or  divinities,  worfhipped  in  houfes,  and  efteemed 
the  guardians  and  proteftors  of  families  ; fuppofed  to  relide 
more  immediately  in  the  chimney  corner. 

The  Lares  were  diftinguilhed  from  the  Penates,  as  the 
former  were  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  houfe-keeping,  the 
fervants  in  families,  and  domeftic  affairs  ; and  the  latter 
were  the  protectors  of  the  mailers  of  families,  their 
wives  and  children  : accordingly,  the  Lares  were  dreffed 
in  fhort  fuccinft  habits,  to  fhew  their  readinefs  to  ferve, 
and  they  held  a fort  of  cornucopia  in  their  hands,  as  a 
fignal  of  hofpitality  and  good  houfe-keeping.  Accord- 
ing to  Ovid  there  were  generally  two  of  them,  who  were 
fometimes  reprefented  with  a dog  at  their  feet.  Faft.  5. 
v.  146. 

Plutarch  diftinguilhes  good  and  evil  Lares,  as  he  had  be- 
fore done  good  and  evil  Genii. 

There  were  alfo  fome  public,  others  private  Lares. 

Apuleius  tells  us  the  domeftic  Lares  were  no  more  than 
the  fouls  of  departed  perfons,  who  had  lived  well,  and 
difchargrd  the  duties  ot  their  ftation  ; whereas,  thofe  who 
had  done  otherwife,  were  vagabonds,  wandering  about, 
and  frightening  people,  called  Larva  and  Lemur es;  which 
fee. 

The  Lares  were  alfo  called  Penates,  and  were  worfhipped 
under  the  figures  of  little  marmoufets,  or  images  of  wax, 
filver,  or  earthen-ware. 

The  public  Lares  were  alfo  called  Compitales,  from  00m- 
pitum,  a crofs-way ; and  Viales,  from  via,  a way,  or  pub- 
lic road ; as  being  placed  at  the  meetings  of  roads,  and  in 
the  highways,  and  efteemed  the  patrons  and  protectors  of 
travellers. 

Their  private  Lares  took  care  of  particular  houfes  and 
families  : thefe  they  alfo  called  Profiles,  from  projlo  ? 

“ Quod  prseftant  oculis  omnia  tuta  fuis.”  Ovid.  Faft. 

They  gave  the  name  Urhani,  i.  e.  Lares  of  cities,  to  thofe 
who  had  cities  under  their  care  ; and  Hojlilii,  to  thofe  who 
were  to  keep  their  enemies  off.  There  were  alfo  Lares  of 
the  country,  called  Rurales,  as  appears  by  feveral  antique 
infcriptions. 

The  Lares  were  alfo  genial  gods,  and  were  fuppofed  to 
take  care  of  children  from  their  birth.  It  was  for  this  rea- 
fon  that  when  Macrobius  tells  us  the  Egyptians  had  four 
gods  who  prefided  over  the  birth  of  children,  viz.  the 
Genius,  Fortune,  Love,  and  Necefiity,  called  Profiles,  fome 
interpret  him  as  if  he  had  faid,  the  Egyptians  had  Lares ; 
but  they  have  mentioned  that  there  was  a great  difference 
between  the  Lares  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Prsftites  of  the 
Vol.  XX. 


Egyptians.  However,  the  learned  Mr.  Bryant  affirms  that 
they  were  the  fame. 

The  ancients  differ  extremely  about  the  origin  of  the 
Lares.  Varro  and  Macrobius  fay,  that  they  were  the  chil- 
dren of  Mania : Ovid  makes  them  the  iffue  of  Mercury, 
and  the  naiad  Lara,  whom  Ladlantius  and  Aufonius  call 
Larunda ; Apuleius  affures  us  they  were  the  pofterity  of 
the  Lemures ; Nigridius,  according  to  Arnobius,  made 
them  fometimes  the  guardians  and  protestors  of  houfes, 
and  fometimes  the  fame  with  the  Curetes  of  Samothraeia, 
which  the  Greeks  call  Idoi  daftyli.  Nor  was  Varro  more 
confident  in  his  opinion  of  thefe  gods ; fometimes  making 
them  the  names  of  heroes,  and  fometimes  gods  of  the 
air. 

T.  Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines,  was  the  firft  who  built 
a temple  to  the  Lares.  The  chimney  and  fire-place  in  the 
houfe  were  particularly  confecrated  to  them. 

Tertullian  tells  us  the  cuftom  of  worfhipping  the  Lares 
arofe  from  this,  that  they  anciently  interred  their  dead  in 
their  houfes  ; whence  the  credulous  people  took  occafion  to 
imagine  their  fouls  continued  there  alfo,  and  proceeded  to 
pay  them  divine  honours.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that 
the  cuftom  being  afterwards  introduced  of  burying  in  the 
highways,  they  might  hence  take  occafion  to  regard  them 
as  gods  of  the  highways. 

The  vidlim  offered  to  the  Lares,  in  the  public  facrifices, 
was  a hog : in  private,  they  offered  them  wine,  incenfe,  a 
crown  of  wool,  and  a little  of  w hat  was  left  at  the  table. 
They  alfo  crowned  them  with  flowers,  particularly  the 
violet,  myrtle,  and  rofemary.  Their  fymbol  was  a dog, 
which  was  ufually  reprefented  by  their  fide,  on  account  of 
its  fidelity,  and  the  fervice  it  does  to  man,  in  watching  his 
houfe.  They  were  fometimes  alfo  reprefented  as  clothed 
in  a dog’s  Hein. 

See  farther  on  the  Lares,  in  Arnobius,  Ladlantius,  Au- 
guftine  de  Civit.  Natalis  Comes,  Lambin.  on  Plaut.  Aulul. 
and  on  Hor.  Cafaubon  on  Sueton.  &c. 

The  term  Lares,  according  to  Mr.  Bryant,  was  formed 
from  /area,  an  ancient  word  by  which  the  ark  was  repre- 
fented ; and  he  fuppofes  that  the  Lares  and  Manes  were  the 
fame  domeftic  deities  under  different  names ; and  that  by 
thele  terms  the  Etrurians  and  Latins  denoted  the  dii  arkito , 
who  were  no  other  than  the  arkite  anceftors,  or  the  perfons 
preferved  in  the  laren  or  ark ; the  genius  of  which  was  Ifis, 
the  reputed  parent  of  the  world.  He  obferves  farther,  that 
they  are  defcribed  as  daemons  and  genii,  who  once  lived  on 
earth,  and  were  gifted  with  immortality.  Arnobius,  lib.  iii. 
p.  1 24.  fty’es  them  Lares  quofdam  genios  & functor  um  animas} 
and  he  fays,  that  according  to  Varro  de  Ling.  Latin,  lib.  viii. 
p.  113,  they  were  the  children  of  Mania.  Huetius  De- 
monft.  Prop.  4.  p.  139.  adds,  that  Mania  had  alfo  the  name 
of  Larunda ; and  Ihe  is  ftyled  the  mother  of  the  daemons. 
By  fome  (he  is  called  Lara,  and  was  fuppofed  to  prefide  over 
families ; and  children  were  offered  at  her  altar  in  order  to 
procure  her  favour.  Macrob.  Sat.  lib.  i.  c.  7.  p.  154.  In 
lieu  of  thefe  they  in  aftertimes  offered  the  heads  of  poppies* 
and  pods  of  garlick.  Anal.'  of  Ancient  Mythol.  vol.  ii» 
p.449,  & c. 

The  pantheons,  or  images  reprefenting  fevefal  gods  at 
once,  were  alfo  called  Lares.  Harpocrates  was  one  of 
thefe.  *' 

Lares,  or  Laris,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa 
Propria,  according  to  PtoLmy,  who  places  it  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Cirtha. 

LARG,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  W.  coaft 
of  Sumatra.  S.  lat.  30  30'.  E.  long.  iooc  3'. 
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Larg  Fell,  a mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the  County  of 
Kircudbright ; 13  miles  W.  of  New  Galloway. 

Larg  Kirk , a town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Suther- 
land; 18  miles  N.W.  of  Dornock. 

LARGA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Spanilh  Main,  near  the 
coaft  of  South  America.  N.  lat.  io°  1'.  W.  long.  76=  6'. 

LARGE,  a Sea  Term,  applied  to  the  wind,  when  it 
erodes  the  line  of  a (hip’s  courfe  in  a favourable  direftion, 
particularly  on  the  beam  or  quarter.  Thus,  if  a (hip  fleer 
weft,  then  the  wind  in  any  point  of  the  compafs  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  the  fouth  or  north,  may  be  called  large , unlefs 
when  it  is  diredtly  eaft,  and  then  it  is  laid  to  be  right  aft. 
Sailing  large,  is,  therefore,  advancing  with  a large  wind,  fo 
as  that  the  flieets  are  flackened  and  flowing,  and  the  bow- 
lines entirely  difufed.  This  phrafe  is  generally  oppofed  to 
failing  clofe-hauled. 

Large,  in  the  Manege.  A horfe  is  faid  to  go  large,  or 
wide,  when  he  gains  or  takes  in  more  ground  in  going 
wider  from  the  centre  of  the  volt,  and  deferibing  a greater 
circumference.  To  make  a horfe  go  large,  you  mult  give 
him  the  aid  of  your  inner  heel.  See  Enlarge. 

Large,  fynonymous  with  maxima,  the  longed  note  in  the 
fir  ft  time  table,  equal  to  two  longs,  four  Ireves,  and  eight 
femibreves.  Its  form  is  an  oblong  fquare,  with  a tail  on  the 

right  flde,  thus  I®^j.  See  Character. 

Large  River,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Louifiana,  which 
runs  into  the  Mifliflppi,  N.  lat.  38"  25'.  W.  long.  950  7'. 

L’ARGENTIERE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Higher  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diflrift  of  Brian 9011.  The  place  contains  978,  and  the  canton 
5871  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  kiliometres,  in  7 

communes. 

L’Argen'TIERE,  a town  of  France,  and  chief  place  of  a 
dillritt,  and  feat  of  a tribunal,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ardeche  ; 18  miles  W.of  Privas.  The  place  contains  1906, 
and  the  canton  9543  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  177^  kili- 
©metres,  in  14  communes.  N.  lat.  44°  32'.  E.  long  4 42'. 

LARGHETTO,  Ital.  the  diminutive  of  largo. 

LARGO,  in  the  Italian  Mafic,  a flow  movement,  one  de- 
gree quicker  than  adagio,  and  two  than  grave.  See  1 1 me. 

Kouffeau  makes  largo  flow  in  the  fir  It  degree ; but  we 
think  erroneoufly.  Adagio  is  the  Howell  time  in  Corelli, 
and  all  the  old  matters  ; grave  the  fecond  ; and  largo  the 
third.  In  adagios  and  largos,  the  time  is  ufually  counted 
by  quavers,  and  in  grave  by  crotchets. 

LargOi  Gulf,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  coaft  of  Iflria, 
Bear  Pirano. 

LARI,  a town  of  Etruria;  10  miles  E.  of  Leghorn. 

LARIBUS  Col. ox i A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Larbufs,  a 
Roman  colony  in  Africa,  fituated  on  an  eminence,  five  leagues 
N E.  from  Sicca.. 

LARICAXA.S.,  a province  of  South  America,  in  the 
government  of  Buenos  Ay-re's,  about  240  n iles  from  E.  to 
W.,  and  -y  from  NVto  S.  Its  climate  varies  in  different 
parts,  and  its  produfts  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Carabaya, 
which  terminates  it  northward.  It  abounds  in  gold  mines, 
the  metal  being  23  carats  and  3 grains  fine.  The  celebrated 
mountain  of  Sunehuli  in  this  province,  about  half  a century 
ago,  yielded  cold  in  great  quantity  of  this  ftandard,  but  its 
mine  was  overflowed,  and  no  labour  could  recover  it. 

LA  RICE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  given  by 
Ptolemy  to  the  province  of  India,,  now  called  Guzerat. 

LARIGOT,  Fr.  an  acute  flop  in  the  organs  of  France, 
a 3d  above  the  major  17th,  and  an  odlave  above  the  12th  in 
cur  organs,  which  would  be  a 19th  above  the  dir.pafon. 
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LARIK,  in  Geography , a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey*  In 
the  government  of  Sivas ; eight  miles  N.N.E.  of  Amafieh. 

LARINO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  Molife  ; the  fee  of 
abifhop,  fuffragan  of  Benevento  ; 25  miles  N.E.  of  Molife. 
N.  lat.  410  47'.  E.  long.  14°  50'. 

LARINUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Torino,  a town  of 
Italy,  in  Samnium,  towards  the  fouth ; it  had  the  title  of 
municipal. 

LARIO,  in  Geography,  a department  of  Italy,  occupy- 
ing the  whole  of  the  W.  coaft  of  the  lake  of  Cofmo,  an- 
ciently “ Larius  lacus.”  Its  population  amounts  to  137,264 
perfons,  who  eleft  12  deputies.  The  capital  is  Como. 

LARIOZO,  a town  of  the  iflatid  of  Cuba;  48  miles 
E.  of  Spirito  Santo. 

LARISSA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Theflaly, 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneus,  10  miles  above  Atrax, 
E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Apidanos  or  the  Peneus,  44  miles 
from  Dcmetrias,  and  24  from  Dium.  Acriiius,  king  of 
Argos,  retired  to  this  town,  in  order  to  avoid  the  death 
which  the  oracle  had  menaced  ; but  taking  a part  in  the 
games  which  were  celebrated  in  this  place,  he  was  killed  by* 
a ftroke  of  the  difeus  of  Perfeus.  Larifia  always  main- 
tained a diitinguifhed  rank  among  the  towns  of  Theflaly  j 
but  it  declined  from  the  time  of  Lucan.  However,  it  itill 
fnbfifts  under  the  fame  name  in  European  Turkey,  near 
the  celebrated  mount  Olympus,  and  is  inhabited  by  Chrif- 
tians,  Turks,  and  Jews;  the  former  having  an  archbifliop  and 
feveral  churches;  and  the  Turks  having  feveral  mofques. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  eftimated  at  about  25,000. 
Its  fituation,  on  an  eminence,  is  pleafant.  By  the  Turks  it 
is  called  Genifahar  or  Jeng'tfchahir.  N.  lat.  3 9C  45 E.  long* 
2 2°  29'. — Alfo,  a town  of  ALolia,  in  Afra  Minor,  fituated 
E.  of  Phocoea  and  S.E.  of  Cyme,  forming  with  thefe  two 
towns  the  vertex  of  a triangle.  Xenophon  calls  it  the 
Egyptian  Larifla,  becaufe  it  was  one  of  the  towns  which. 
Cyrus,  the  firft  king  of  Perfia,  gave  to  the  Egyptians. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Alia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  Xeno- 
phon fays,  that  it  had  been  large,  but  deferted,  and  that  it 
had  anciently  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  Modes. — Alfo* 
a town  of  Triphylia,  in  the  northern  part,  upon  the  river 
LarilTus,  near  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia.  — Alfo,  a town  of 
Crete,  according  to  Strabo. — Alfo,  a town  furnamed  Crc- 
mafe,  according  to  Strabo ; who  fays,  that  it  was  called 
Pelafgia,  though  fituated  out  of  the  Pelafgian  territory. 
Livy  places  it  on  the  fea-coafl,  between  Echinus  and  An- 
tron.  Euftathius  and  Porphyrogenitus  fay,  that  it  had  been 
anciently  called  Argos. — Alfo,.  a town  of  Italy,  in  Cam- 
pania ; faid  to  be  built  by  the  Pelafgians,  but  deferted  and 
ruined  in  the  time  of  Dionyfius  Halicarnalfus. 

LARISTAN,  a fmall  province  of  Perfia,  formerly  a 
kingdom  conquered  by  Abbas  the  Great,  in  1612  ; bounded 
on  the  N.  and  E.  by  Kerman,  on  the  S.  by  the  Perfian 
gulf,  and  on  the  W.  by  Farliftan  or  Fars,  of  which  fome 
have  regarded  it  as  a part.  The  fe.bdivilion  feems  not  to 
have  been  known  in  ancient  times,  though  the  long  ridge  of 
mountains  on  the  S.  of-Fars,  and  generally  about  60  Britilh 
miles  from  the  Perfian  gulf,  naturally  indicates  a maritime 
province  ; which,  if  the  ancient  Perfian*  had  been  addicted 
to  commerce,  would  have  been  the  feat  of  great  wealth  by 
intercourfe  with  Arabia,.  Africa,  and  India.  But  the  Per- 
fians  were  high-fpirited  horfemen  and  warriors,  totalLy  averfe 
from  maritime  enterprize,  either  of  war  or  trade,  from  a 
contempt  of  the  Arabian  fifli-eaters  on  their  coaft,  or  more 
probably,  from  particular  precepts  ot  Zoroafter,. the  founder 
of  their  faith,  which  rendered  a maritime  life  incompatible 
with  the  practice  of  their  religion.  The  air  of  this  province 
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is  infalubrious,  and  varies  frequently  from  extreme  heat  to 
extreme  cold  ; water  lit  for  ufe  is  fcarce  ; that  which  is 
drank  being  found,  as  it  is  faid,  to  breed  worms  in  the  legs 
and  thighs  of  thofe  who  ufe  it.  Camels  are  the  principal 
articles  of  trade.  The  capital  is  Lar,  which  fee. 

LARIX,  in  Botany , an  ancient  Latin  name,  the  Larch. 
See  Pixus.  The  older  botanifts  dilHnguifhed  Lari v as  a 
genus  by  its  fafciculated  leaves,  but  no  difference  is  difeover- 
able  in  the  frudlification,  at  leail  between  it  and  Abies , 
which  all  Linnsean  botanills  refer  to  Pirtus.  Juflieu  keeps 
the  two  latter  diftindt,  and  hints  at  feparating  Larix. 

LARK,  in  Ornithology.  See  Ai.auda. 

Lark,  Sea.  See  Charadrius  Hiaticula. 

-Lark’s  Point , in  Geography , a cape  on  the  coafl  of  Ca- 
nada, on  the  river  St.  Laurence,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sa- 
guenay river. 

LARKENTING,  a town  of  Thibet ; 55  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Tchiatam. 

LARKSPUR,  in  Botany.  See  Delphinium. 

LARMIER,  Fr.  in  Architecture , the  fame  as  Corona; 
which  fee. 

LARNE,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  and  poll -town  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  It  is  fituated  on  the 
north-weliern  extremity  of  Larne  Leugh,  and  has  a good 
yarn  market  once  a month.  There  are  great  falt-works 
here,  and  its  exports  confill  of  fait,  lime,  limellone,  and  fome 
provilions.  It  is  97  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Dublin.  N.  lat. 
54°  51'-  w-  lo"g-  5J  44* 

Larne  Lough,  a bay  on  the  caft  coall  of  the  county  of 
Antrim,  Ireland,  called  Oldfleet  haven  by  Boate,  and  Wol- 
derfrith  in  the  enumeration  of  the  havens  by  Stanihurft.  It 
is  formed  by  the  peninfula  called  Ifland  Magee,  and  is  faid 
by  M'Kenzie  to  be  a fmall  but  fafe  harbour,  where  veffels 
that  draw  not  above  ten  feet  water  may  ride  on  clean  good- 
holding ground.  It  is  about  fix  miles  long  and  one  wide. 

LARNIC,  or  Larnica,  a fea-port  town  on  the  coaft 
of  the  llland  of  Cyprus,  the  fee  of  a Greek  bifhop,  and  the 
relidence  of  feveral  European  confuls.  The  Turks  have  a 
mofque,  and  the  Greeks  have  three  churches.  It  is  now  a 
poor  place,  though  the  road-llcad  is  good  ; 30  miles  S.W. 
of  Famagofta. 

LARNTUKA,  or  Laruntuka,  a fea-port  town  on 
the  S.  iide  of  Ende,  one  of  the  Molucca  iflands,  with  a good 
harbour.  S.lat.Sg  15'.  E.  long.  122°  57'. 

LAROAH,  a town  of  Hmdooftan,  in  Guzcrat  ; 10 
miles  E.  of  Baroach. 

LAROCHE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Sambre  and  Meufe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
dillridl  of  Marche.  The  place  contains  1006,  and  the  can- 
ton 6167  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  250  kiliometres,  in 
20  communes. 

LAROS,  a town  of  Turkilh  Armenia,  on  the  coall  of 
the  Black  fea ; 18  miles  S.W.  of  Gonich. 

LAROTAVA,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  TenerifTe. 

LAROW,  a town  of  Hindoottan,  in  Bahar ; 10  miles 

S.  of  Gayah. 

LARRAGA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre  ; 1 1 miles  E. 
of  Eitella. 

LARRASOANNO,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre  ; 
12  miles  N.E.  of  Pamplona. 

LARREA,  in  Botany,  named  by  Cavanilles,  in  honour 
of  Don  John  Anthony  Hernandez  de  Larrea,  dean  of  Sa- 
ragofla,  a liberal  encourager  of  chemiltry,  botany,  and  agri- 
culture. The  author  had,  in  his  fourth  volume  of  leones, 
p.  63,  fupprefled  this  name,  given  bv  his  countryman  Or- 
tega to  another  genus,  and  had  changed  it  t?>  HoJ'manJiggia, 


being  then,  as  it  feems,  not  fo  fenfible  of  the  dean  of  Sara- 
gofla’s  botanical  merits  as  he  afterwards  became. — Cavan.  Ic 
v.  6.  39.  — Clafs  and  order,  Decandria  Monogynia.  Nat.. 
Ord.  Gruinales,  Linn.  Rutaceer,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  five  ovate,  concave, 
rather  unequal,  deciduous  leaves.  Cor.  Petals  five,  equal, 
ovate,  with  claws.  Stam.  Filaments  ten,  rather  fhorter 
than  the  corolla,  awl-lhaped,  equal,  each  furnilhed  at  its  bafe, 
en  the  iniide,  with  a cloven  fcale,  applied  clofe  to  the  germeti  ■, 
anthers  heart-lhaped,  eredl,  fimple.  Fiji.  Germen  fuperior, 
globofe,  with  five  deep  furrows  ; fly le  awl-lhaped,  with 
five  angles,  nearly  equal  to  the  Hansens'}  fligma  fimple. 
Peric.  Drupas  five,  dry,  cohering  by  their  acute  inner  mar- 
gin, externally  convex,  of  one  cell.  A Tuts  folitary,  ovate- 
oblong. 

Obi.  There  are  the  rudiments  of  feveral  feeds  in  the  young 
fruit,  though  only  one  of  them  comes  to  perfedlion  in  each 
nut.  The  genus  comes  near  Zygophyl/um  and  Fagonia. 

E1T.  Ch.  Calyx  of  five  leaves.  Petals  five.  Nedlary  of 
five  cloven  leaves,  covering  the  germen.  Drupas  five,  fingle- 
feeded. 

1.  L.  nitida.  Shining-leaved  Larrea.  — Cavan.  Ic.  t.  559. 
Leaves  pinnate.  Fruit  fmooth. — Gathered  at  Buenos 
Ayres  by  Louis  Nee,  flowering  in  April.  It  has  been 
raifed  with  good  fuccefs  in  the  garden  of  Madrid,  and  we 
have  fpecimens  from  Cavanilles  himfelf.  The Jlem  is  Ihrubby, 
nine  feet  high  in  its  native  country,  hard,  knotty,  very, 
much  branched,  the  branches  round,  rather  zig-zag,  repeat- 
edly fubdivided,  fpreading,  two-ranked,  leafy,  rough, 
vifeid.  Leaves  oppofite,  fefiile,  twice  as  long  as  broad, 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  Ihining,  glutinous,  lmoothilh, 
minutely  dotted,  each  compofed  of  about  feven  or  eight 
pair  of  crowded,  two-ranked,  oblique,  feflile,  oblong,  ob- 
tu.fe,  entire  leaflets,  of  which  the  twouppermoft  are  unequal 
and  very  fmall,  looking  as  if  there  were  an  odd  one  at  the 
end.  Stipulas  oppofite,  triangular,  acute,  reddifh.  Flowers 
axillary,  folitary,  alternate,  deep  yellow,  on  roughilh  ltalks, 
fhorter  than  the  leaves.  The  germen  is  hairy,  though  the- 
fruit  is  naked,  or  only  clothed  with  fine  fhort  down.  It« 
outer  coat  is  coriaceous  and  rugged.  Nuts  without  valves 
or  futures. — The  whole  plant  exudes  a copious  glutinous 
rehn,  of  a flrong  Lent,  dill  very  powerful  in  the  dried  fpeci- 
mens, and  intolerably  fo  011  their  being  moiftened  with  proof 
fpirit,  which  extradls  from  them  abundance  of  a yellow  fetid 
lolution. 

2.  L.  di varies! a.  Spreading-lobed  Larrea.— Cavan.  Ic. 
t.  560.  f.  1. — Leaves  fimple,  with  two  deep  fpreading  lobes. 
Fruit  hairy.  Found  with  the  former,  flowering  at  the  fame 
feafon.  The Jlem  is  flirubby,  lix  feet  high,  with  much  of  the 
habit  of  the  foregoing;  but  the  leaves  are  fimple,  very 
deeply  cloven  into  two  fpreading  acute  lobes.  The  jlowers 
are  yellow,  larger  than  thofe  of  L.  nitida , with  obtufe 
petals  ; and  the  fruit  is  befet  externally  with  long  prominent 
hairs. 

3.  L.  cuneifolia.  Wedge-leaved  Larrea. — Cavan.  Ic. 
t.  560.  f.  2. — Leaves  wedge-Ihaped,  cloven  at  the  end,  with 
an  intermediate  brillle — -This  appears  to  differ  in  foliage  only 
from  the  lafi,  along  with  which  it  was  found. 

Tliefe  plants  promife  to  be  not  unworthy  of  attention  for 
their  dyeing  qualities.  Cavanilles  fays,  ten  leaves  of  the  di- 
varicata,  boiled  in  a quart  of  water,  with  the  little  branch 
on  which  they  grew,  tinged  the  whole  liquid  of  a deep 
faffron  colour. 

LARREY,  Isaac  de,  in  Biography,  born  of  a noble 
French  family  in  1638,  was  brought  up  to  the  profeffion 
of  the  law.  He  adled  feme  time  as  an  advocate  in  his  na- 
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tive  province,  but  having  been  educated  in  the  reformed 
religion,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  country  at  the  repeal  of 
the  edi£t  of  Nantes.  He  went  from  France  to  Holland, 
and  obtained  the  office  of  hiftoriographer  to  the  States-gene- 
ral.  An  invitation  from  the  eleftor  of  Brandenburg  induced 
him  to  remove  to  Berlin,  where  he  died,  in  1719,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-one.  His  principal  works  are  “ Hiftoire  d’An- 
gleterre,”  4 vols. ; “ Hiftoire  de  Louis  XIV.”  3 vols. 
quarto ; “ Hiftoire  d’Augufte  “ Hiftoire  des  Sept 
Sages,”  2 vols.  1713.  Of  thefe  his  Hiftoryof  England  is 
mod  efteemed,  and  was  in  high  reputation  on  the  continent 
till  that  of  Rapin  was  publiffied.  Larrey  was  a man  of 
great  integrity,  zealous  for  his  religion,  and  warm  both  in 
praife  and  cenfure,  Moreri. 

LARRISOUN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Mazanderan  ; 65  miles  S.W.  of  Fehrabad. 

LARROQUE,  Matthew  de,  in  Biography , an  eminent 
French  Proteftant  divine  in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at 
Leirac,  a fmall  city  of  Guienne,  near  Agen,  in  the  year 
1619.  He  was  educated  with  a view  to  the  church,  and 
applied  himfelf,  in  early  life,  with  great  diligence  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  belles-lettres,  philofophy,  and  theology.  Hav- 
ing made  great  progrefs  in  all  the  various  branches  of  ufe- 
fuT  knowledge,  he  was  admitted  a minifter  with  great  applaufe 
in  the  province  of  Guienne.  He  was  afterwards  appointed, 
by  the  duchefs  de  la  Tremouille,  minifter  of  the  church  of 
Vitre,  in  Brittany.  Here  he  officiated  nearly  thirty  years, 
during  which  time  he  applied  himfelf  moil  earneftly  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  fathers,  and  Chriftian  antiquities.  He  was 
next  invited  to  become  both  minifter  and  profeifor  of  divi- 
nity at  Saumur  : he  readily  accepted  the  former  office,  but 
declined  the  latter,  not  thinking  it  to  be  confident  with  the 
courfe  of  ftudy  in  church-hiftory,  to  which  he  had  a preva- 
lent inclination.  Before  he  could  take  pofteffion  of  his 
office,  he  received  a prohibition  from  the  intendant  of  the  pro- 
vince, forbidding  him  to  enter  upon  its  duties.  He  there- 
fore continued  at  Vitre,  and  employed  his  time  very  ufefully 
in  compofing  works  of  merit.  In  a Ihort  time  he  received 
three  invitations  at  once,  from  three  of  the  moft  confiderable 
churches  in  the  kingdom,  viz.  thofe  of  Montauban,  Bour- 
deaux,  and  Rouen.  He  made  choice  of  the  latter,  at  which 
place  he  died  in  1684,  at  the  age  of  fixty-five.  His  works 
are  numerous,  and  they  acquired  for  the  author  a high  repu- 
tation for  real  learning,  as  a theologian.  He  was  a pious  and 
faithful  paftor  in  the  church  ; and  in  the  world  an  honeft 
man.  Moreri. 

LARRY-BUNDER,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  in  the  province  of  Sindy,  0.1  a branch  of  the 
Indus,  called  the  Pitti,  about  20  miles  from  the  fea.  It 
has  a good  road  for  (hipping,  and  the  river  is  navigable  for 
fmall  veffels.  The  town  contains  about  100  houfes,  and  is 
defended  by  a fort ; 48  miles  W. S.W.  of  Tatta.  N.  lat. 
24^  45'.  E.  long.  66°  42'. 

Larry-bunder  is  alfo  the  name  of  a branch  of  the 
Indus  ; which  fee. 

LARS,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Cau- 
cafus ; 56  miles  S.E.  of  Ekaterinograd. 

LARSMO,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia.  N.  lat.  63°  46'.  E.  long.  22°  39'. 

LARVA,  in  Natural  Hi/lory , a name  given  by  Lin- 
naeus to  infefts  in  that  (late,  called  by  other  writers  eruca  or 
caterpillar.  See  Entomology  and  Insects. 

LARViE,  in  Antiquity,  derived  from  the  Etrufcan  word 
lar  or  lars,  fignifying  prince  or  lord,  denoted  the  ghofts  of  the- 
deceafed,  confidered  as  wicked  and  mifehievous.  Hence  is 
formed  the  term  larvatus , i.  e.  larva  induius , or  demoniac. 


The  ingenious  Mr.  Farmer  urges  the  etymology  and  ufe  of 
this  term  to  prove,  that  the  heathen  demons  were  deified  hu- 
man ghofts.  The  term  lar  was  applied  not  only  to  their  do~ 
mejlic,  but  alfo  to  their  celejlial  gods,  the  dii  majorum  gentium, 
who  were  all  natives  of  this  lower  world  ; and  anfwers  to 
the  word  Sai pav.  Quos  Graeci  oan^sv*:,  noftri,  opinor,  lares. 
Cicer.  in  Timteo.  3.  (See  Lares. ) The  larvae  were  confi- 
dered as  mifehievous  fpirits  : and  this  author  fays,  that  the 
larvati  were  demoniacs  ; but  the  larvae,  with  which  they  were 
pofteffed,  were  human  ghofts ; fuch  alfo  as  demons  were. 
Eft.  on  the  Demoniacs,  p.  27,  &c. 

The  larvae  were  alfo  called  lemures. 

LARUCACHI,  in  Geography , a town  of  Peru,  in 
the  diocefe  of  La  Paz  ; no  miles  N.  ofChucuito. 

LARVIGEN,  or  Laurwig,  a fea-port  town  of  Nor- 
way, in  the  diocefe  of  Chriftiania,  and  capital  of  a county, 
deriving  from  it  its  name,  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  two 
rivers  near  the  fea.  Its  trade  is  confiderable,  and  its  iron- 
works are  the  moft  valuable  in  Norway  ; 56  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Chriftiania.  N.  lat.  59' 3'.  E.  long.  ioJ  if'. 

LARUNS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift 
of  Oleron  ; 18  miles  S.  of  Pan.  The  place  contains  1607, 
and  the  canton  3835  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  445  ki- 
liometres,  in  8 communes. 

LARUS,  in  Ornithology , a genus  of  the  order  Anferes. 
In  this  tribe  the  bill  is  ftraight,  acute  at  the  edges,  hooked 
at  the  tip,  and  deftitute  of  teeth  ; the  lower  mandible  gib- 
bous below  the  point ; noftrils  linear,  broader  on  the  fore 
part,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  bill.  Thefe  are  the 
gulls  of  Englifh  writers,  a race  of  birds  very  widely  diffufed 
throughout  the  globe,  fome  of  the  fpecies  inhabiting  Afia, 
Africa,  and  Europe,  others  Europe,  Afia,  and  America, 
but  the  far  greater  number  of  fpecies  are  natives  only  of  the 
northern  regions  of  America  and  Europe,  as  Hudfon’s  bay, 
Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the  north  of  the  European  conti- 
nent, beyond  which,  towards  the  fouthward,  their  number 
materially  diminifhes.  Many  of  the  fpecies  found  in  northern 
latitudes  inhabit  the  Britifh  ides,  refiding  on  our  (hores  the 
whole  year  ; others  are  extremely  rare  with  us,  or  at  leaft 
can  be  confidered  only  as  accidental  vifitors  driven  from  more 
northern  countries  in  fevere  winters.  The  haunts  of  the 
gull  tribe  are  the  borders  of  the  fea,  and  marfhes  imme- 
diately in  its  vicinity,  or  in  the  depth  of  winter  they  fame- 
times  retire  inland,  but  only  into  fuch  parts  as  are  abundantlv 
fupplied  with  water,  their  food  confiding  principally  of 
fifh  and  worms.  The  gulls  have  a light  body,  the  wings 
long ; tongue  rather  cloven  ; legs  ffiort,  naked  above  the 
knees,  and  the  hind  toe  very  fmall.  They  are  very  vora- 
cious, and  when  terrified  are  faid  tp  call  up  the  indigefted 
food  they  have  lately  fvvallowed.  The  fpecies  of  this  genus 
are  not  very  clearly  diferiminated,  ©wing  to  the  variations 
that  prevail  in  the  colours  of  the  plumage  in  different  Hates 
of  growth,  till  the  birds  have  attained  their  third  year. 
This  genus  is  divided  into  two  feftions,  in  the  firft  of  which 
the  noftrils  are  without  a cere,  and  in  the  other  are  covered 
by  one. 

Species. 

* Nojlrils  without  a Cere. 

Icthyaltus.  Snowy  ; head  entirely,  and  neck  to  the 
middle,  deep  black  ; eyelids  white.  Pallas.  Larus  albus , 
&c.  Oedm.  Die  grojfe  Lachmoeve,  Gmel.  Great  black* 
headed  gull. 

A native  of  the  borders  of  the  Cafpian  fea.  The  fizc  that 
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of  the  bernacle  goofe,  or  larger.  The  bill  is  fcarlet,  with 
yellow  bafe,  the  tip  yellow  with  a brown  fpot ; the  infide  of 
the  mouth  red ; tail  white,  even  at  the  end!  and  reddifh 
brown.  This  fpecies  lays  its  eggs  on  the  bare  fands  ; the 
eggs  are  of  an  elongated  oval  form,  marked  with  brown 
fpots  intermingled  with  others  paler.  When  in  flight  it  ut- 
ters a hoarfe  cry  like  that  of  a raven. 

Rissa.  Whitifli ; back  hoary  ; quill-feathers  white  ; 
pofterior  toe  unarmed.  Larus  r\J[a , Linn.  Gmel,  &c.  Larus 
tridabfylus , Lath.  Kittiwake  Penn.  Donov.  Br.  Birds,  See. 

Length  fourteen  inches  ; the  bill  yellowifh ; mouth  faffron 
within ; head,  neck,  belly,  and  tail  fnowy  ; wings  hoary, 
tlfib  outer  edge  of  the  firft  and  tips  of  the  four  or  fire 
feathers  next  fucceeding  white  ; legs  dufky  ; pofterior  toe 
refembling  a wart.  It  varies  in  fometimes  having  behind  the 
ear  a dufky  fpot. 

This  kind  of  gull  inhabits  the  cliffs  on  the  north  coafts  of 
Wales  and  Scotland,  from  whence  it  extends  as  far  as  Green- 
land, Spitzbcrgen,  and  Iceland,  the  arctic  coalf  of  Afia,  and 
Kamtfchatka  The  Icelanders  call  it  Ritfa.  Fabricius,  in 
his  Faun.  Groen.  deferibes  this  as  the  adult  ftate  of  the 
Tarrock,  an  affirmation  contradi&ed  by  fome  authors  and 
admitted  by  others,  while  again  fome  few  are  of  opinion  they 
may  be  the  two  fexes  of  the  fame  fpecies. 

Tridactylus.  Whitiffi,  back  hoary;  tips  of  the  tail- 
feathers,  except  the  outer  one,  black ; feet  three-toed. 
Linn. 

Larus  tridactylus/S,  Lath.  Kuutge-gef,  Klein.  Tarrock , 
Will.  Donov.  Br.  Birds,  & c. 

Frequents  the  fame  rocky  coafts  of  the  fea  as  the  former. 
The  eggs,  two  in  number,  are  greeniffi-afh,  fpotted  with 
brown  ; they  are  noify,  fwim  well,  and  remain  on  the  wing 
for  a confiderable  time.  The  flefti  and  eggs  are  efteemed  by 
the  natives  of  Greenland,  and  their  Ikins  ufed  as  garments. 
Length  fourteen  inches ; bill  and  legs  dufley  ; head,  neck, 
and  body  beneath  white  ; wings  varied  black  and  white  ; tail 
black  at  the  tip. 

In  the  Bankflan  colle&ion  is  a fuppofed  variety  of  this 
fpecies  exceeding  the  common  tarrock  in  fize,  being  five 
inches  longer  ; in  this  the  wings  are  marked  by  ^n  oblique 
black  band,  and  the  chin  white  ; the  outer  tail-feathers  en- 
tirely white.  This  inhabits  Kamtfchatka. 

MiNUTUS.  Snowy  ; head,  and  beginning  of  the  neck 
black  ; back  and  wings  ruffet ; bill  bmjvn-red  ; legs  fcarlet. 
Pallas.  Ginel.  La  plus  petite  des  mouelus,  Vieill.  Little  gull, 
Lath. 

Size  of  a thruffi  ; irides  blucifh  ; tail  equal  and  white  yin- 
habits  near  rivers  in  Siberia  and  Ruffia. 

Eburneus.  Entirely  white  ; bill  and  legs  lead  colour. 
Gmel.  Phipps,  See.  Larus  niveus,  Adi.,  Holm.  Larus 
Candidas,  Fabr.  Fn.  Gr.  La  mouette  blanche.  Buff.  Rath - 
Jher,  or  Ratzher,  Ray.  Ivory  gull,  Ardf.  Zool. 

The  length  of  the  fpecies  is  fixteen  inches,  the  breadth 
thirty-feven  ; the  bill  paler  at  the  tip  ; wings  much  longer 
than  the  tail ; legs  lead  colour,  the  claws  b’ack.  This  bird 
inhabits  the  Frozen  fea  between  Afia  and  America.  From 
its  ftately  gait  when  walking  on  the  ice,  and  the  ftrength  of 
its  voice,  it  is  faid  to  have  obtained  the  name  of  Ratzher,  or 
Senator.  The  flefti  of  the  morfe  conftitutes  its  favourite 
food  ; befides  which  it  fub lifts  on  worms  and  fifties.  During 
the  fummer,  it  vifits  the  little  ifles  and  lakes  in  the  interior, 
where  it  forms  a neft  compofed  of  dried  herbage,  and  lays 
four  eggs  of  a white  colour.  The  young  are  fpotted  with 
black  principally  on  the  back  and  wings,  and  the  beak  is  of 
the  fame  colour. 

Can  us.  White ; back  hoary  ; primary  quill-feathers 


black  at  the  ends,  the  fourth  and  fifth  with  a black  lpot  at  thfe 
tip,  the  outer  one  black  without.  Lath. — Larus  Canus, 
White,  back  hoary.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  Larus  cinereus  minor*  - 
Common  fea-mew  or  mall,  Ray.  White  web-footed  gull,  Albin. . 
Common  gull , Ardt.  Zool.  Donov.  Brit.  Birds,  &c. 

Common  on  the  coaft  of  Britain,  and  in  various  parts  of 
Europe  and  America.  The  length  feventeen  inches ; bill 
yel'ow  ; legs  greenilh-white,  or  fometimes  reddifh.  It  forms 
a nVt  chiefly  of  fea-weeds  ; the  eggs  are  large,  deep  olive, 
and  marked  with  dark  irregular  blotches.  (Vide  Brit. 
Birds.)  This  kind  of  gull  extends  as  far  north  as  Iceland 
and  the  Ruffian  lakes,  and  occurs  alfo  on  the  borders  of  the 
Cafpian  fea,  the  various  fhores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
thofe  of  Greece.  Its  breeding  places  are  the  hollows  in 
rocks  and  cliffs  near  the  fea. 

H ybeunus.  Cinereous ; beneath  fnowy  ; head  white, 
varied  witli  fufeous  fpots;  neck  above  fufeous;  wings 
varied;  tail-feathers  white,  with  a black  band. — Larus 
Hyhernus,  Gmel.  Larus  canus  (3,  Lath.  Gavia  hyberna , 
Briff.  Larus  maculatus,  Brunn.  Mouette  d’hyver,  Buff. 
Guaca-guacu,  Ray.  Winter  mew , coddy  moddy,  Wi  1. 
Donov.  Brit.  Birds.  Winter  gull.  Lath.  Synop. 

Feeds  on  reptiles  and  fmall  fifties.  This  kind  is  very 
common  in  England,  and  is  obferved  to  inhabit  further  in- 
land than  any  other  of  the  gull  tribe.  In  Ind.  Orn.  of 
Latham  it  is  deferibed  as  the  young  of  the  foregoing  fpecies. 
Length  fevepteen  inches. 

Rupibundus.  White;  head  blackiffi  ; bill  and  legs  red- 
CEd.  Nov.  A£t.  Stockh.  Larus  rudibundus,  Linn.  La- 
rus albus  erythrocephalus,  Klein.  Brovm-headed  gull,  Albin. 
Donov.  Brit.  Birds,  &c. 

Length  fourteen  to  fifteen  inches ; the  eye-lids  the  fame 
colour  as  the  bill  and  legs  ; firft  ten  quill-feathers  white, 
with  the  edge  and  tip  black.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, and  makes  a laughing  kind  of  noife.  The  eggs, 
three  in  number,  are  greeiiifh-browm,  fpotted  with  tawny. 
Gmelin  admits  two  varieties  of  this  fpecies  : one  of  a white 
colour,  with  hoary  back,  and  the  head  and  bill  blackiffi,  as 
deferibed  by  Nozena ; the  othei  is  white,  with  blue  legs, 
the  bill  at  the  bafe  blue,  at  the  tip  yellow.  Latham  in 
Ind.  Orn.  confiders  as  varieties  of  rudibundus  the  Linmean 
larus  cinerarius,  and  alfo  larus  erythropus  of  Gmel.,  both 
which  are  placed  as  diltinft  fpecies  in  the  preceding  publica- 
tion. Gen.  Syn. 

Marinus.  White ; back  black.  Linn.  It.  Wgoth. 
Larus  dorjo  nigro,  ptdilus  rubric,  CEd.  Goeland  noir,  Buff. 
Great  black  and  white  gull,  Ray.  Block-backed  gull,  Ardt. 
Zool.  Donov.  Brit.  Birds,  &c. 

Native  of  the  maritime  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  Holland,  &c.  The  length, 
twenty-nine  inches ; the  bill  yellow,  with  a red5  fpot  near 
the  tip,  and  in  the  middle  black  ; quill -feathers  black,  with 
the  tips  white,  and  the  legs  fleffi-coiour.  Feeds  on  fiffi  and 
young  birds. 

Najvius.  White;  back  cinereous ; tail-feathers  at  the 
tip  black.  Gmel.  Wagellus  ccrnubierjium , Ray.  Wagel 
gull,  Will.,  & c.  Donov.  Brit.  Birds,  & c. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  the  fhores  of  European  feas.  Its 
length  is  about  two  feet ; the  bill  black ; legs  dirty  fleffi- 
coiour.  This  is  by  fome  efteemed  the  female  of  the  fore- 
going (marinus),  and  by  others  as  either  a variety  rather 
than  a diftincl  bird,  or  as  the  younger  bird.  The  bird  de- 
feribed by  Brunnich  under  the  name  of  larus  argentatus,  the 
filvery  gull  of  Latham,  is  likewife  confidered  as  a variety  of 
L.  marinus. 

Fuscus.  White;  back  brown,  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  La- 
rus 
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<ms  grifeus,  BrifF.  Larus  cinereus  maximus , Marfd.  Got- 
land a rvanteau  gris-lrun,  BufF.  Herring  gull.  Will.  Donov. 
Brit.  Birds,  &c. 

Inhabits  Europe,  America,  and  Afia.  The  length 
twenty-three  inches  ; bill  and  legs  in  the  adult  bird  yellow  ; 
eyes  itraw  colour.  The  birds  feed  on  the  herring,  the 
fhoals  of  which  it  purfues,  asd  thus  direfts  the  fifhermen  to 
the  capture  of  that  fifh.  The  eggs,  three  in  number,  are 
whitifh,  fpotted  with  black. 

Glaucus.  White  ; back  and  wings  hoary;  quill-feathers 
tipped  with  white  ; bill  yellow,  at  the  angle  faffron.  CEd. 
Larus  a/l>us,  Olaff.  Goeland  cendre , BufF.  Burger meijler, 
Martens.  Glaucous  gull,  Arid.  Zool. 

Inhabits  Sweden.;  is  larger  than  the  herring  gull,  very 
voracious,  and  feeds  on  fmaller  birds,  fifh,  and  carrion. 

Atricilla.  Whitifh;  head  blackifh ; bill  red;  legs 
'black.  (Ed.  Gavia  rudibunda,  BrilF.  Larus  albus.  Scop. 
Larus  minor,  iAc.  Klein.  Baltner  s great  ajh-coloured fea-mew, 

Will. 

Length  eighteen  inches.  Flies  in  flocks,  with  a continual 
clamour,;  builds  in  pine  trees,  and  inhabits  America  and 
Europe. 

Atricilloides.  Reddifh-white  ; head,  orbits,  and  neck 
black  ; Lack  and  wings  cinereous ; legs  fcarlet.  Falck. 
Gmel.  Siberian  gull. 

Smaller  than  the  former.  This  inhabits  the  fait  marfhes 
jof  Siberia. 

**  Nojlrils  covered  with  a Cere. 

Parasiticus.  Two  middle  tail-feathers  very  long.  Linn. 
Sterna,  life.  It.  Wgoth.  CatarraEla  parajitica,  Briinn. 
Stercorarius,  et  Jlercorarius  longicaudatus,  Brill.  Avis  Norwe- 
gica  kyujfa,  01.  Labbe  a longue  queue,  BufF.  Air  Hie  bird, 
Edwards.  ArHic  gull,  Donov.  Brit.  Birds,  See. 

Length  twenty-one  inches ; the  bill  and  legs  dufky ; body 
above  dufky,  beneath,  with  the  temples,  and  front  white  ; 
brenft  with  a du'fky  band  ; female  brown  beneath.  Very 
rare  in  Britain.  The  fpecies  is  found  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  alfo  in  Afia  and  America.  It  is  of  a rapacious  difpofi- 
tion,  and  vvi'l  purfue  the  lefler  gulls  in  the  air  till  they  mute, 
when,  in'ftantaneoufly  darting  down,  it  dexteroufly  catches 
the  excrement  before  it  reaches  the  water,  and  devours  it. 
The  eggs  are  cinereous,  fpotted  with  black. 

Cf.epidatus.  Dufky-white  and  brown,  varied  ; two 
middle  tail-feathers  longer  ; anterior  half  of  the  feet  black. 
Donov.  Br.  Birds.  Larus  crep'ulatus,  Gmel.  Hawkefw. 
Catarracla  cepphus,  Briinn.  Stercorarius Jlrialus,  BrifF.  B laci- 
toed  gull,  ArCt.  Zool.  &c. 

This,  like  the  former,  is  very  fcarce  in  Britain  ; its  length 
is  fixteen  inches  ; the  bill  black,  with  the  tip  orange  ; bread 
and  belly  whitifh,  with  numerous  darkifh  lines.  The  two 
middle  tail-feathers  longer  than  the  reft ; and  the  anterior 
half  of  the  feet  black  ; the  pofterior,  with  the  legs,  paler  and 
yellowifh,  or,  as  it  fometimes  appears,  blueifh. 

The  defeription  of  the  black-toed  guil  in  Dr.  Latham’s 
Synopfis,  is  an  extract  from  Pennant’s  Britifh  Zoology, 
befides  which  Dr.  Latham  mentions  another  bird  of  the 
fame  kind  in  the  late  Leverian  mufeum,  which  had  the 
lighter  half  of  the  feet,  with  the  legs,  yellow  inflead  of  blue. 
In  the  defeription  of  this  latter  bird  Dr.  Latham  obferves, 
however,  that  “ the  two  middle  tail  feathers  are  not  particu- 
larly longer  than  the  others  ;”  and  again  in  Ind.  Orn.,  this 
author  hefitates  apparently  from  this  circumftance,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  yellow  colour  of  the  legs,  wliether  it  fliould  be 
admitted  as  a variety  of  larus  crepidatus,  or  be  efleemed  a 
diltind  fpecies.  It  becomes  therefore  deferable  to  add  that 
the  .defeription  afforded  us  by  Dr.  Latham  is  not,  in  this 


refpedd,  entirely  free  from  error  ; that  aide  ornithologift 
was,  in  fome  manner,  deceived,  perhaps  from  the  fituation 
of  the  bird  itfelf,  which  might  preclude  the  pofiibility  of  an 
attentive  infpedtion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Leverian  fpe- 
cimen  recorded  by  Dr.  Latham,  and  alio  another  from  the 
fame  collection,  are  both  in  the  mufeum  of  the  writer  of  this 
article  ; in  one  of  thefe  (which  we  conceive  to  be  the  male) 
the  two  middle  tail  feathers  are  nearly  as  confpicHOufly  longer 
than  the  reft,  as  in  the  Arddic  gull  projedfing  beyond  them 
fcarcely  lefs  than  two  inches  ; and  in  the  other,  which  we  ap- 
prehend muft  be  the  female,  they  are  advanced  above  at;  inch 
beyond  the  reft  ; in  other  particulars  they  accord  pretty  ge- 
nerally with  Dr.  Latham’s  defeription,  and,  as  that  writer 
obferves,  the  lighter  parts  of  the  feet,  with  the  legs,  are 
yellow.  We  have  befides  this  another  example  of  this  bird, 
a fpecimen  recorded  as  being  fhot  near  Oxford,  in  which 
the  legs  are  black  and  yellow,  as  in  the  former,  from 
whence  we  may  conclude  thofe  to  be  the  true  colours,  except 
perhaps  in  certain  varieties. 

Cataractes.  Greyifh  ; quill  and  tail-feathers  white  at 
the  bafe  ; tail  fub-equal.  Gmel.  CatharaHa  Jhua,  Briinn. 
Icarus  fufeus,  BrifF.  CatarraP.es,  Gefn.  Skua  h iycri,  Club 
Goeland-brun , BufF.  Cornijh  gar.net,  Ray.  Brown  gull, 
Albin.  Skua  gull,  Donov.  Brit.  Birds,  &c. 

Length  two  feet ; the  bill  dufky,  and  much  hooked  ; 
upper  mandible  covered  half  way  down  with  a black  cere  ; 
body  brown  ; beneath  rufty-cinereous  ; legs  blackifh, 
rough,  and  warty  ; claws  hooked  and  black  ; pofterior  toe 
fhort,  and  armed  with  a fharp  hooked  claw.  This  voracious 
bird  inhabits  Europe,  Afia,  and  America,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  voracity  and  ferocious  difpofition,  efpecially  in  the 
breeding  feafon.  It  feeds  on  fifh,  and  all  the  fmaller  kinds 
of  water-birds,  and  is  the  terror  of  the  leffer  birds  of  its  own 
tribe,  which  it  haunts  on  the  wing,  till  they  mute  or  vomit 
up  what  they  have  eaten,  and  then  devours  it. 

Keeask.  Brown  ; wing-coverts  variegated  with  white  ; 
tail  black,  fpotted  and  tipped  with  white.  Lath.  Ind.  Orn. 
Efquimaux gull,  Ardd.  Zool.  See. 

Inhabits  America,  as  far  as  Hudfon’s  bay  ; the  length 
is  twenty-two  inches ; the  bill  and  legs  black  ; toes  and 
membrane  half  black,  half  white.  It  arrives  at  America  in 
April,  conftrudds  a flight  neft  of  grafs,  and  lays  two  pale 
ferruginous  eggs  fpotted  with  black. 

LARYNGEAL,  in  Anatomy,  an  epithet  applied  to 
parts  belonging  to  the  larynx.  The  la-yngeal  arteries  are 
the  veflels  more  commonly  deferibed  under  the  name  of  thy- 
roid arteries.  The  laryngeal  nerves,  fuperior  and  inferior, 
are  branches  of  the  par  vagum.  See  Nerve. 

LARYNGOTOMY,  (from  \x;vy^,  the  upper  part  of 
the  windpipe,  and  to  cut,)  an  operation  in  Surgery, 

which  coniifts  in  making  an  artificial  opening  into  the  larynx 
with  a knife,  a meafure  fometimes  ncceflary  in  certain  cafes 
of  difeafe  to  prevent  fuffocation,  as  well  as  to  enable  the 
practitioner  to  inflate  the  lungs  in  inftances  of  fufpended  ani- 
mation. The  incifion  is  now  generally  made  in  the  windpipe 
itfelf,  and  the  operation  called  tracheotomy.  See  Tra- 
cheotomy. 

LARYNX,  in  Anatomy,  a hollow  organ,  placed  between 
the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  trachea,  giving  pallage  to  the 
air  into  and  out  of  the  lungs  in  relpiration,  and  producing 
the  voice. 

The  organs  of  locomotion,  whether  thofe  of  the  limhs  or 
of  the  trunk,  are  the  principal  means  by  which  man  re-adts  ou 
thofe  external  objedlfi  which  have  added  on  him  through  ttie 
medium  of  the  fenfes.  They  are  particularly  deftined,  in  the 
natural  (late,  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  digeftioo,  of  which 
they  colled!  the  materials.  They  alfo  furnifh  the  animal  vvith 
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the  means  of  offence  and  defence,  of  which  digedion  is  in  ge- 
neral the  immediate  objeCt.  But  focial  man  has  vaflly  ex- 
tended the  domain  of  this  function.  Submitted,  through  the 
cerebral  nerves,  to  the  direction  of  intellect,  it  is  the  inft.ru- 
ment  by  which  moil  of  the  conceptions  of  the  latter  are  ex- 
ecuted : and  if  the  vaft  field  of  activity  opened  to  our  view 
in  the  arts  (hews  the  extenfive  agency  of  this  power,  it  proves 
no  lefs  clearly  how  greatly  the  lphere  of  aCtion  of  the  loco- 
motive organs  has  been  increafed.  Man  in  fociety  not  only 
derives  from  his  voluntary  mufcles,  by  acquiring  extreme  pre- 
cifion  in  their  motions,  much  greater  advantages  than  thofe  to 
which  the  limited  operation  of  inltinCt  confines  animals,  but 
he  has  alfo  given  to  them  another  direction — they  ferve  him 
as  a filent  language,  and  a mode  of  intellectual  communica- 
tion. The  head,  the  arms,  the  eyes  indicate  to  us  what  the 
■voice  does  not  difclofe  ; but  geftures  are  in  general  only  fup- 
plementary  to  the  latter  function. 

Speech  is  the  chief  means  of  our  intellectual  communica- 
tions : and  here  we  have  occafion  to  obferve  how  vaftly  the 
functions  of  the  larynx  are  extended  by  man  in  fociety.  This 
extenfion  is  Hill  greater  than  that  which  the  locomotive  agents 
offer  to  our  view  in  the  arts  where  induftry  has  been  pulhed 
the  fartheft.  Originally  nature  bellowed  on  man  merely  a 
voice,  the  chief  objeCt  of  which  was  to  eftablifh  thofe  rela- 
tions which  bring  together  the  fexes.  Hence  the  clofe  con- 
nection between  the  voice  and  the  generative  organs  : it 
has,  like  them,  a true  period  of  puberty,  whether  in  ani- 
mals in  whom  it  does  not  exiit  at  all  until  that  epocha,  or 
in  thofe,  where,  exifling  antecedently,  it  undergoes  at  this 
time  n remarkable  change.  Remove  thefe  organs,  and  a 
new  and  peculiar  modification  of  the  voice  foon  (hews  itfelf. 
Each  fex  has  a voice  diltinguifhed  by  particular  characters  : 
energy  and  force  belong  to  that  of  the  male  ; flexibility,  de- 
licacy, and  grace  to  that  of  the  female.  Molt  animals  em- 
ploy their  voice  chiefly  at  the  rutting  feafon  ; many  are  dumb 
at  all  other  times.  We  cannot  therefore  avoid  the  conclu- 
fion,  that,  in  the  natural  Hate,  the  communications  of  the 
two  fexes  relating  to  generation  are  the  particular  objeCt  of 
the  production  of  found.  Man  in  fociety  has  deltroyed  this 
original  deltination,  and  at  the  fame  time  created  another, 
of  which  the  extent  is  bounded  only  by  the  limits  of  his  in- 
telligence. The  mere  voice,  which  fufficiently  enables  the 
individuals  of  both  fexes  to  exprefs  the  mutual  wants  con- 
nected with  the  generative  funCtions,  is  inadequate  to  the 
conveyance  of  thofe  which  have  arifen  out  of  the  Hate  of  fo- 
ciety. It  has  therefore  been  modified  ; fpeech  is  the  re- 
fult  of  that  modification  ; and  thenceforth  the  larynx  has 
performed  a part  in  fociety  not  lefs  important  than  that  of 
the  locomotive  organs.  Thefe  two  modes  of  communication, 
which  man  enjoys,  are  almolt  equally  employed,  and  pro- 
duce, each  in  its  way,  nearly  equal  effeCts.  If  one  be  the 
organic  inltrument  of  all  the  arts,  and  of  all  the  affections 
which  the  mind  experiences  in  the  focial  ftate  through  the 
eyes,  the  other  is  the  agent  of  all  that  belongs  to  the  domain 
of  intelligence,  of  all  that  the  mind  perceives  through  the 
cars.  Compare  the  va(t  flock  of  ideas,  which  are  tranfmitted 
from  man  to  man,  with  the  material  objeCts  employed  in 
their  reciprocal  commerce,  and  you  will  find  the  amount  of 
each  nearly  the  fame.  Yet,  although  the  fum  of  the  loco- 
motive agents  forms  more  than  half  of  the  entire  volume  of 
the  body,  the  vocal  inltrument  takes  up  a little  room  in  a 
fmall  part  of  the  fame  body.  The  great  difproportion  be- 
tween the  organs  of  the  voice  and  the  important  effeds  which 
they  produce  in  fociety,  is  very  Itriking. 

The  voice,  from  its  deltination,  would  naturally  fall 
tinder  the  immediate  empire  of  the  brain.  Hence  the  ft  rue  - 


ture  of  the  larynx  has  much  analogy  to  that  of  the  loconio- 
tive  apparatus.  It  is  compofed  of  cartilaginous  pieces, 
moved  in  various  directions  by  voluntary  mufcles,  on  the 
motions  of  which  the  habits  of  fociety  have  conferred  a pre- 
cifion  foreign  to  the  natural  ftate,  as  it  has  on  thofe  of  the 
fingers  in  certain  arts,  and  on  thofe  of  the  lower  limbs  in 
others.  Thus  the  voice  is  to  fpeech,  in  relation  to  the  mufcles 
of  the  larynx,  what  the  rude  movements  of  the  fingers  of 
the  favage  are  to  the  precife  and  delicate  motions  of  the  man 
who  has  employed  himfelf  on  a mechanical  art,  in  relation  to 
the  mufcles  of  the  upper  extremity.  The  principle  is  the 
fame,  the  refults  only  are  different.  It  is  a general  law  in 
the  organs  of  voluntary  motion,  that  they  acquire  perfection  - 
by  exercife,  that  they  are  in  fhort  fufceptible  of  education. 

This  depetidance  of  the  functions  of  the  larynx  on  the 
brain  is  not  only  marked  in  the  ftate  of  health,  but  alfo  in  ■ 
difeafes.  Paralyfis,  convulfions,  and  fpafms  of  the  mufcles- 
of  this  cavity  have  the  fame  characters  as  in  the  locomotive" 
organs,  and  have  no  analogy  to  the  affeCtions  of  involuntary 
parts.  Hence  Bichat  has  followed  the  indications  of  nature,- 
in  feparating  the  vocal  organs  from  the  lungs  in  his  phyfio- 
logical  and  anatomical  arrangement:  their  proximity  has 
generally  led  to  their  being  conlidered  together,  in  treatifes- 
of  anatomy  and  phyfiology. 

The  following  arrangement  will  be  adopted,  in  confidering 
the  vocal  organs  : iff,  General  confiderations  on  the  larynx  ; - 
edly,  Particular  defeription  of  the  component  parts  ; jdly,  - 
The  aflcmblage  of  thefe  parts  in  the  general  conformation 
of  the  cavity  ; 4thly,  Mechanifm  of  the  larynx  ; 5thly,  Its 
developement  in  various  ages  ; 6thly,  The  organs  of  fpeech  ; 
7thly,  The  phyfiology  of  the  voice  and  fpeech. 

General  Confiderations.  - The  larynx  is  a cavity  compofed 
of  moveable  pieces,  of  a form  not  eafily  defined,  and  oc- 
cupying the  anterior  and  fuperior  region  of  the  neck.  It  is 
fituated  on  the  median  line,  and  confequently  regular  and 
fymmetrical  in  its  form,  like  all  the  organs  of 'the  animal 
life.  It  terminates  the  trachea  above,  and  forms  a ftriking 
contrail  with  the  lower  extremity  of  that  organ,  which* 
formed  by  the  bronchi,  and  concerned  merely  with  the  func- 
tions of  the  organic  life,  is  made  up  of  two  lateral  portions 
not  refembling  each  other.  The  lateral  portions  of  the  la- 
rynx are,  on  the  contrary,  exactly  fimilar.  - This  Symmetry 
of  the  larynx  is  neceffary  to  the  harmony  of  its  functions  : a 
difeordant  voice  would  inevitably  refult  from  different  or- 
ganizations of  the  two  fides,  or  from  inequality  in  the  powers 
of  the  mufcles  of  the  right  and  left  fides.  The  organ  is- 
placed  below  the  os  hyoides,  to  which  it  is  fixed : it  is  fu-> 
perlicial  in  front,  and  refts  behind  on  the  vertebral  column, 
from  which  the  pharynx  alone  feparates  it, 

Deftined,  on  the  one  hand,  to  allow  a continual  paflage 
to  the  air  in  refpiration,  which  is  to  a certain  point  involun- 
tary ; and  concerned,  on  the  other,  in  producing  the  voice 
entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  the  larynx  offers  ter 
our  view  a ftructure  accommodated  to  thefe  two  very  dif- 
ferent phenomena.  Several  cartilages  united  together  form 
its  cavity,  and  their  elaltieity  prevents  it  from  being  ever 
clofed : hence  a free  paflage:  is  fecured  for  the  air.  To 
thefe  moveable  cartilages  are  attached  mufcles,  of  which  the 
voluntary  contraction  may  increafe  or  diminifh  the  dimen- 
fions  of  the  cavity;  circumftances  which  are  efiential  to  the 
production  of  the  voice.  One  of  thefe  cartilages,  very  dif- 
ferent in  its  ftrutture  from  the  others,  can  clofe  the  cavity 
momentarily,  by  being  depreflhd  on  its  aperture.  Laftlyr 
a mucous  membrane,  continuous  with  that  which  lines  the 
mouth,  lines  all  thefe  parts,  and  is  prolonged  into  the  lungs, 
following  all  the  ramifications  of  the  bronchi. 

The 
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The  fize  of  the  larynx  does  not  follow  the  proportions  of 
the  general  ftature : it  may  be  as  large  in  a little  perfon  as 
in  one  of  contiderable  height ; and  this  correfponds  to  what 
we  know  of  the  voice;  the  force  or  vveaknefs  of  which  do 
not  depend  on  the  fize  of  the  individual.  It  would  be  an 
interefting  refearch  to  compare  the  different  kinds  of  voice 
with  the  organization  of  the  larynx.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  the  tenor,  counter-tenor,  &c.  are  produced  by  fome 
peculiarities  in  the  laryngeal  ftruclure  ; but  the  impoflibility 
of  knowing,  in  the  cafe  of  fubjeCts  employed  for  diffeftion, 
what  -kind  of  voice  the  individuals  poffeffed,  prevents  us 
from  afcertaining  any  thing  concerning  this  point.  The 
difference  in  the  voices  of  man  and  woman  cannot  but  have 
been  always  obferved ; and  their  larynxes  exhibit,  on  a 
merely  fuperficial  infpe&ion,  a great  difproportion  in  fize. 
The  organ  is  large  and  broad  in  man  : it  appears  contracted 
in  woman,  fo  as  to  be  about  one-third  lefs  : often  it  is  not 
more  than  half  as  large  as  that  of  the  male.  This  does  not 
depend  on  ftature : a large  woman  and  a Ihortman  have  this 
diftinguilhing  character,  as  well  as  two  individuals  of  equal 
fize,  or  as  a tall  man  and  (hort  woman.  The  fame  circum- 
ftance  runs  through  all  parts  of  the  larynx  : it  is  obferved  alfo 
in  the  neighbouring  organs,  as  the  trachea,  the  os  hyoides, 
and  their  dependencies ; it  takes  place  alfo  conftantly. 

The  general  form  of  the  organ  is  nearly  the  fame,  or  at 
leaft  the  differences  are  much  lefs  remarkable  than  thofe 
which  affeCt  the  fize.  However,  the  fexes  are  diftinguiflied 
iin  feveral  points.  The  two  plates  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
are  much  more  oblique  and  proportionally  lefs  fepnrated  in 
man  than  in  woman  : hence  they  form  in  the  former,  where 
they  are  united  in  front,  a much  more  confiderable  pro- 
minence under  the  integuments,  and  a much  more  acute 
angle.  This  projeCfion  is  named  pomum  Adami : in  wo- 
men the  angle  is  very  obtufe.  The  excavation  which  ter- 
minates it  above  is  fuperficial  and  rounded  in  the  female  ; 
much  deeper  and  terminated  by  an  acute  angle  in  the  male. 
The  cricoid  cartilage  fhews  no  difference  in  the  two  fexes  in 
front.  The  male  and  female  larynxes  are  diftinguifhed  al- 
moft  folely  by  their  fize  behind  ; yet,  as  the  two  fides  of  the 
thyroid  are  more  widely  feparated  in  women,  there  is  in 
them  a greater  relative  breadth  in  the  triangular  l'paces  which 
feparate  this  cartilage  from  the  proper  cavity  of  the  larynx. 
The  organ  is  furmounted  in  man  by  a much  broader  and 
thicker  os  hyoides  than  in  woman.  The  epiglottis  is  alfo 
broader,  more  prominent  above,  and  thicker : its  general 
form  is  the  fame  in  both  fexes.  The  glottis  is  alfo  of  the 
fame  form  in  both,  and  diftinguifhed  merely  by  its  dimen- 
fions.  As  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  longer,  and  confe- 
quently  more  elevated  in  man,  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx 
are  more  deeply  feated,  and  more  did  ant  from  the  external 
opening.  The  only  difference  obferved  below  is  the  greater 
■circumference  of  the  cricoid  in  man.  The  trachea  corre- 
fponds in  fize  to  the  larynx,  and  is  confequently  fmaller  in 
women  than  in  men.  From  the  preceding  obfervations  it 
appears  that  the  form  of  the  larynx,  although  differing 
flightly  in  the  two  fexes,  as  well  as  the  texture,  which  is 
the  fame  in  both,  cannot  be  the  effential  caufe  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  key  or  i ipe  of  the  voice,  which  appear  much 
rather  to  depend  on  the  linking  difproportion  in  fize.  It 
will  be  feen  afterwards,  that  the  particular  charaCler  of  the 
voice  in  the  infant  depends  on  the  fame  caufe. 

Defer iption  oj  the  Parts  of  the  Larynx. — We  may  diftin- 
guifh,  in  this  organ,  the  c rtnages  which  effentially  compofe 
its  cavity,  and  give  it  fo  iditv  ; 2.  t he  ligaments  which 
tie  thefe  top-  ther  ; 3.  The  mufcles  me  ving  the  cartilages, 
and  thereby  eonititutnig  tne  aCtive  inftruments  of  the  voice  ; 


4.  The  glandular  bodies  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  cavity  ; f.'The  membranous  lining.  The  firft  four  di- 
vifions  mull  be  examined  in  detail ; the  common  membrane 
will  be  deicribed  with  the  larynx  taken  altogether. 

Cartilages  of  the  Larynx. — Thefe  are  five  in  number. 
The  firft,  named  the  thyroid,  is  broad  and  tolerably  thick  ; 
it  covers  the  organ  in  front,  but  is  no  farther  concerned  in 
forming  the  cavity  than  by  the  attachment  it  affords  to  cer- 
tain ligaments  and  mufe’es.  The  fecond  or  cricoid  carti- 
lage, which  poffeffes,  as  its  name  implies,  an  annular  figure, 
forms  the  folid  part  of  the  cavity.  Two  arytenoid  carti- 
lages, fituated  behind,  and  much  fmaller  than  the  others, 
give  to  the  glottis  that  mobility  which  makes  it  the  feat  of 
the  voice.  Laftly,  the  epiglottis,  a true  fibro-cartilage,  has 
the  office  of  clofing  the  larynx  occafionally. 

The  thyroid  or  feutiform  cartilage  occupies  the  front  and 
lateral  part  of  the  larynx,  meafuring  more  from  fide  to  fide 
than  from  above  downwards,  and  being  broader  above  than 
below.  It  confifts  of  two  lateral  portions  obliquely"  united 
in  front,  where  they  form  a more  or  lefs  prominent  acute 
angle,  correfponding  to  the  median  line,  and  producing  a 
confpicuous  prominence  in  the  neck  of  the  male,  already 
mentioned  by  the  name  of  pomum  Adami.  This  angular 
prominence  is  bifurcated  above,  fimp'e  and  rounded  below. 
Each  of  the  lateral  divifions  offers  in  front  a nearly  plane 
furface,  flightly  concave,  covered  principally  by  the  thyro- 
hyoideus  mufcle.  An  oblique  line  bounds  this  furface  ex- 
ternally, and  affords  attachment  to  the  thyro-hyoideus, 
fterno-hyoideus,  and  the  inferior  conftri&or  of  the  pharynx. 
Behind  it  is  a fmall  furface  covered  by  the  two  latter  mufcles. 
This  cartilage  prefents  behind  a concavity  in  the  median 
line,  correfponding  to  the  front  prominence : the  ligaments 
of  the  glottis  and  the  thyro-arytenoidei  mufcles  are  attached 
to  this.  Two  plane  furfaces,  Hoping  backwards,  corre- 
fpond  above  to  thefe  mufcles,  from  which  a fatty  cellular 
fubftance  feparates  them,  and  below  to  the  lateral  crico- 
arytenoid mufcles,  and  to  fome  fibres  of  the  crico-thyroidei. 

Four  edges  terminate  the  furfaces  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
The  fuperior  is  the  largeft,  affords  attachment  throughout 
to  the  thyro-hyoideal  membrane,  has  in  its  middle  the  notch 
furmounting  the  angle  of  union  of  the  two  pieces,  then  pro- 
ceeds outwards  on  each  fide  nearly  horizontally,  prefenting 
a flight  prominence  correfponding  to  the  external  oblique 
line,  and  terminates  beyond  this  by  an  appendix  which  will 
be  mentioned.  The  inferior  edge  is  Ihorter,  concave  in  the 
middle,  and  has  on  the  fides  two  convex  prominences  cor- 
refponding to  the  lower  ends  of  the  external  oblique  lines, 
and  then  two  depreflions.  It  affords  attachment  to  the 
crico-thyroid  membrane  and  to  the  crico-thyroidei  mufcles. 
The  pofterior  margins,  two  in  number,  are  dire&ed  ob- 
liquely, and  reft  againft  the  fpine : rather  concave  above 
and  convex  below,  they  afford  attachment  to  fome  fibres  of 
the  ftylo  and  palato-pharyngei.  A rognded  procefs,  of 
different  lengths  in  different  fubjefts,  directed  obliquely 
backwards,  furmounts  each  of  thefe  margins,  and  is  con- 
nected by  a ligament  to  the  extremity  of  the  os  hyoides : 
thefe  are  the  fuperior  cornua  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  A 
fimilar  rounded  procefs,  fhorter  than  the  former,  dire&ed 
rather  forwards,  terminates  each  of  the  perpendicular  mar- 
gins below : thefe  are  the  inferior  cornua,  and  are  arti- 
culated by  their  extremities  to  the  fides  of  the  cricoid  car- 
tilage. 

A round  opening  is  fometimes  feen  on  each  fide  of  the 
cartilage,  towards  its  upper  part,  tranfmitting  an  artery 
and  nerve  to  the  cavity  of  the  larynx, 

_^The  cricoid  or  annular  cartilage  occupies  the  lower  and 
•j  back 
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back  part  of  the  larynx,  of  which  it  more  particularly  com- 
pofes  the  cavity  by  its  ring-like  figure.  Its  general  figure 
is  completely  circular.  It  is  narrow  in  front,  where  it  is 
placed  immediately  under  the  lower  margin  of  the  thyroid ; 
grows  broader  at  the  fides,  and  fwells  behind  into  a con- 
fiderable  fize,  where  it  rifes  into  the  middle  of  the  interval 
left  between  the  two  pofterior  borders  of  the  thyroid.  The 
external  furface  mull  be  every  where  convex,  from  the  cir- 
cular figure  of  the  part : in  its  middle  and  front  portion  it 
is  covered  only  by  the  integuments ; on  the  fides  by  the 
crico-thyroidei  mufcles ; and  further  back  by  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  whofe  inferior  cornua  are  articulated  to  two  fmall 
rounded  furfaces.  The  broad  pofterior  furface  is  nearly 
quadrilateral,  and  prefents,  in  the  middle,  a perpendicular 
rifing,  covered  merely  by  the  membrane  of  the  pharynx  ; 
on  the  fides,  two  ftrongly  marked  deprefiions,  in  which  the 
pofterior  crico-arytenoidei  mufcles  are  placed.  The  internal 
furface  of  the  cartilage,  every  where  concave,  is  lined  by 
the  laryngeal  membrane.  The  fuperior  circumference  pre- 
fents in  front  a broad  and  fuperficial  excavation,  to  which 
the  crico-thyroideal  membrane  is  attached,  and  on  the  fides 
of  this  the  infertion  of  the  lateral  crico- arytenoid  mufcles. 
Behind,  the  edge  of  the  cartilage  rifes  confiderably,  and 
prefents  two  fmooth  furfaces  for  articulation  with  the  ary- 
tenoid cartilages : thefe  two  furfaces  are  oblique,  narrow, 
and  convex  ; between  them  the  arytenoid  mufcle  is  in 
contadt  with  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  inferior  circum- 
ference is  placed  horizontally,  and  forms  nearly  a circular 
outline ; the  margin  is  a little  convex  in  front,  then  flightly 
concave;  rather  convex  again  where  the  thyroid  is  arti- 
culated to  it,  and  flightly  hollowed  at  the  middle  of  the 
pofterior  portion.  It  is  joined  to  the  firft  ring  of  the  trachea 
by  a membrane  fimilar  to  that  which  joins  together  the  other 
rings,  and  affords  attachment  behind  to  the  pofterior  tracheal 
membrane. 

The  arytenoid  cartilages,  two  in  number,  a right  and  a 
left,  are  much  fmaller  than  the  preceding,  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  larynx,  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  broad  pof- 
terior portion  of  the  cricoid.  When  viewed  in  the  dead 
fubjeft,  before  the  membranes  and  mufcles  have  been  re- 
moved, they  form  a Angle  prominence,  concave  above,  fo 
as  to  refemble  flightly  the  mouth  of  an  ewer,  from  which 
their  name  is  derived.  They  are  moveably  articulated  to  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  and  caufe,  by  their  motions,  the  enlarge- 
ment or  diminution  of  the  glottis,  by  which  the  voice  is  pro- 
duced. The  form  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  is  triangular 
and  pyramidal ; but  the  apex  is  bent  backwards,  or  towards 
the  pharynx.  It  pofleffes  a pofterior  concave  furface,  filled 
lay  the  arytenoid  mufcle ; an  anterior  convex  one,  with 
excavations  filled  by  the  arytenoid  gland  ; an  internal  flat 
ami  perpendicular  one,  turned  towards  the  oppofite  carti- 
lage, and  covered  by  the  membranous  lining.  Thefe  fur- 
faces are  united  by  three  angular  edges  ; an  internal,  an  ex- 
ternal, and  anterior : in  the  latter  there  are  fometimes  in- 
equalities. The  bafis  offers  behind  a concave  oval  articular 
furface,  covered  by  a fynovial  membrane,  diredted  down- 
wards and  outwards,  and  refting  on  the  convexity  of  the 
cricoid,  to  which  it  is  articulated.  In  front  of  this  there  is 
a confiderable  triangular  eminence,  forming  the  fide  of  the 
glottis  behind,  fometimes  confiding  of  a fmall  diltindt  carti- 
lage, and  always  affording  attachment  to  the  aryteno-thyroid 
ligament.  The  apex,  brought  to  a (harp  point,  is  inclined 
backwards  and  inwards.  It  is  commonly  furmounted  by  a 
fmall  bit  of  cartilage,  connedted  to  it,  involved  in  the  mem- 
brane, and  turned  towards  the  pharynx.  Soemmerring  calls 
thele  cornicula  laryngis.  Another  fmall  rounded  portion  is 
feen  on  each  fide  in  the  membrane,  which  paffes  from  the 
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epiglottis  to  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  The  fame  author  calls 
thefe  cartilagines  laryngis  cuneiformes. 

All  thefe  cartilages  have  a common  ftrudture.  Their 
denfe  and  folid  tilfue,  and  greyilh  colour,  which  is  not 
fplendid  like  that  of  the  articular  cartilages,  approximate 
them  to  the  bony  fyftem.  In  the  progrefs  of  years,  they 
come  ftill  nearer  to  it : they  are  conftantly  found  oflified  in 
old  fubjedls,  particularly  the  thyroid  and  cricoid.  Even 
before  this  time  we  very  frequently  find  in  them  reddiih 
points,  the  nuclei  of  an  incipient  and  often  extenfive  oflifica- 
tio.n.  An  areolar  fubftance,  analogous  to  the  fpongy  tex- 
ture of  bones,  forms  at  the  fame  time,  and  contains  a little 
medullary  texture,  from  which  an  oil  may  often  be  ex- 
preffed. 

Fibro-cartilage  of  the  Epiglottis. — This  has  not  the  fame 
ufes  as  the  parts  juft  defcribed.  Situated  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  larynx,  between  it  and  the  root  of  the  tongue,  it 
varies  in  its  diredlion.  It  is  perpendicular  in  the  ordinary 
ftate,  fo  as  to  leave  the  glottis  free  for  the  purpofes  of  re- 
fpiration  : it  becomes  nearly  horizontal  at  the  moment  of 
deglutition,  fo  as  to  cover  the  glottis,  and  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  the  food  into  its  cavity.  (See  Deglutition.)  Its 
form  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a myrtle  leaf ; it  is  flat- 
tened in  its  figure,  and  has  its  extremity  flightly  recurved. 
We  divide  it  into  a lingual  and  a laryngeal  furface,  and  a cir- 
cumference. The  lingual  furface  is  concave  from  above 
downwards,  but  convex  tranfverfely  : it  is  directed  anteriorly, 
or  towards  the  mouth,  in  the  perpendicular  pofition  of  the 
organ  ; fuperiorly,  or  towards  the  pharynx,  in  the  horizontal 
ftate.  It  is  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  continued  to  it  from  the  tongue,  and  forming  three 
folds  between  thefe  two  organs.  The  middle,  which  is  the 
moft  ftrongly  marked,  is  prolonged  on  the  lingual  furface  : 
this  is  fometimes  called  fraenum  epiglottidis.  The  lateral  du- 
plicatures  are  loofer  and  lefs  confpicuous,  and  end  on  the 
circumference  of  the  epiglottis.  The  fraenum,  being  ftretched 
when  the  epiglottis  is  depreffed,  muft  afiift  a little  in  elevat- 
ing it,  when  the  tongue  is  carried  forwards : but  if  we  cut 
the  fraenum,  the  epiglottis  ftill  recovers  its  perpendicular 
pofition,  fo  that  this  fold  can  affedl  it  but  very  flightly. 
The  two  other  duplicatures  have  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  motions  of  the  part.  In  the  inferior  part  of  its 
anterior  furface  the  epiglottis  is  feparated  from  the  thyro- 
hyoideal  membrane  by  the  peculiar  tiffue  conftituting  the 
epiglottic  gland.  The  laryngeal  furface  is  convex  from 
above  downwards,  and  concave  tranfverfely : it  is  covered 
by  a continuation  of  the  laryngeal  membrane,  and  its  af- 
pedls,  in  the  different  pofitions  of  the  organ,  may  be  un- 
derftood,  from  what  is  faid  concerning  thofe  of  the  lingual 
furface.  The  circumference  of  the  epiglottis  is  free  above, 
and  here  the  membranes  covering  its  two  furfaces  are  con- 
tinuous. From  each  fide  a fold  of  the  mucous  membrane  is 
continued  to  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  The  lower  part, 
fometimes  called  the  bafis  of  the  epiglottis,  where  the  two 
fides  are  united  into  an  acute  angle,  is  connedted  to  the 
hollow  furface  of  the  thyroid. 

The  fibro-cartilage,  compofing  the  epiglottis,  is  thicker 
below  than  above,  on  the  median  line  than  on  the  fides  : it 
belongs  to  the  membranous  fibro-cartilages.  (See  Fibro- 
cartilage.)  Its  two  furfaces,  particularly  the  laryngeal, 
prefent  a great  number  of  fmall  holes,  like  the  prickings  of 
a pin,  lodging  glandular  bodies : thefe  are  clofed  by  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  may  be  feen  by  removing  that  part. 
Several  of  them  communicate  from  one  furface  to  the 
other. 

Articulations  of  the  Larynx. — Its  cartilages  are  united  to 
each  other,  or  to  the  furrounding  parts,  by. fibrous  and  mem- 
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Xiranoua  connexions : we  fhall  confider  nt  prefent  only  thofe 
of  the  firll  kind,  the  others  belong  to  the  general  defcription 
of  the  organ. 

The  thyroid  is  conneXed  to  the  cricoid  cartilage  in  front 
and  on  the  fides.  In  the  former  fituation,  a membrane, 
■called  the  crico-thyroid,  proceeds  from  the  upper  edge  of 
the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  is  attached  to  the  middle  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  thyroid  ; it  is  loft  infenfibly  on  each 
fide  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx.  It  is  deepeft 
in  front,  and  grows  narrow  and  lefs  diftinX  towards  the 
tides  ; it  has  a fibrous  appearance  in  the  former,  which  it 
lofes  in  the  latter  of  thefe  fituations.  Covered  on  the  Tides 
by  the  crico-thyroidei  mufcles,  it  is  fubcutaneous  in  front, 
and  correfponds  to  the  laryngeal  membrane  behind.  It 
allows  a confiderable  motion  between  the  two  cartilages. 
On  the  fides  there  are  two  fmall  articulations,  formed  be- 
tween the  inferior  cornua  of  the  thyroid,  and  the  lateral  ar- 
ticular faces  of  the  cricoid  : they  are  lined  by  loofe  fynovial 
membranes,  and  lubricated  by  a tolerably  copious  fynovial  fe- 
cretion.  The  furfaees,  which  admit  readily  of  a gliding 
motion  on  each  other,  are  held  together  by  very  diftinX 
ligamentous  fibres.  An  anterior  fafciculus  is  continued 
obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  from  the  front  of  the 
thyroid  cornua  to  the  fide  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  A pof- 
terior  goes  from  the  back  of  the  fame  procefs,  and  afeends 
to  be  fixed  to  the  back  of  the  cricoid  under  the  arytenoid 
cartilage.  There  are  fome  irregular  fafciculi,  befides  the 
two  firlt  deferibed. 

The  oppofed  furfaees  of  the  arytenoid  and  cricoid  carti- 
lages are  covered  by  very  loofe  fynovial  membranes,  lubri- 
cated by  a copious  fecretion,  and  ftrengthened  by  ligamen- 
tous fibres  at  fome  parts..  The  moil  remarkable  of  thefe 
fibres  are  on  the  infide  and  behind  ; externally  they  are  little 
apparent,  and  feem  often  hardly  to  exift  at  all. 

Each  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  is  conneXed  to  the  thy- 
roid by  a fibrous  fafciculus,  particularly  important  on  ac- 
count of  its  concern  in  the  produXion  of  the  voice.  They 
are  called  the  aryteno-thyroid  ligaments,  ligameuta  glottidis, 
or  chords  vocales.  The  ligament  compofed  of  parallel 
fibres,  and  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  arifes  from  the  an- 
terior prominence  of  the  bafis  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage, 
pafles  horizontally  forwards  and  inwards,  and  is  fixed  to  the 
concavity  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  junXion  of  the  two 
fides  of  the  thyroid,  uniting  at  this  point  with  that  of  the 
oppofite  fide.  It  is  covered  externally  by  the  thyro-aryte- 
noid  mufcle,  and  correfponds  every  where  elfe  to  the  mu- 
cous membrane.  The  flit-like  aperture  left  between  the 
right  and  left  ligaments  is  the  glottis,  or  rima  glottidis. 

The  two  arytenoid  cartilages  are  conneXed  together 
merely  by  the  membrane  of  the  larynx,  and  by  the  arytenoid 
mufcle.  It  is  faid  that  a tranfverfe  fibrous  fafciculus  is 
fometimes  placed  in  front  of  the  latter,  to  prevent  the  two 
cartilages  from  being  feparated  too  widely. 

The  acute  and  elongated  angle,  which  terminates  the  epi- 
glottis below,  gives  origin  to  a narrow  fibrous  fafciculus, 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  which  is  covered  in  front  by 
the  epiglottic  gland,  and  is  fixed  to  the  angle  of  the  thyroid, 
juft  above  the  attachment  of  the  ligamenta-glottidis. 

The  arytenoid  cartilages  are  not  conneXed  to  the  epi- 
glottis by  any  fibrous  union  ; two  confiderable  membranous 
folds,  forming  the  principal  part  of  the  upper  aperture  of 
the  larynx,  proceed  from  the  former  to  the  fides  of  the 
latter  ; they  feem  to  be  the  ligamenta  thyroidea  fuperiora  of 
Soemmerring. 

Mufcles  of  the  Larynx. — The  organ  is  moved  by  two  kinds 
of  mufcles,  of  which  one  is  common  to  it  with  other  parts, 
the  oilier  belongs  particularly  to  it  The  firlt  are  the  muf- 


cles  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  move  the  whole  organ  together  4 
thefe,  as  well  as  the  os  hyoides,  are  deferibed  in  the  article 
Deglutition.  The  others  are  concerned  in  moving  ora 
each  other  the  parts  of  the  larynx. 

The  erico-thyroideus  is  a thin  quadrilateral  mufcle,  fituated 
in  front  of  the  larynx,  and  often  divided  into  two  parts  by 
a fatty  line.  It  is  attached  to  the  front  and  fides  of  the 
cricoid,  and  proceeds  upwards  and  outwards  to  the  inferior 
edge  of  the  thyroid,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  a little  of 
the  pofterior  furface,  the  internal  fibres  are  fixed.  The 
external  are  longer,  and  reach  to  the  front  of  the  inferior 
thyroid  cornua.  An  interval  appears  between  the  right  and 
left  mufcles,  in  which  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  is  vilrble. 
It  correfponds  in  front  to  the  fterno  thyroideus,  and  to  the 
inferior  conltriXor  of  the  pharynx  ; behind  to  the  crico- 
thyroid membrane,  and  to  the  crico-arytenoideus  lateralis. 

The  crico-arytcnoideus  poficus  is  a ftrong  mufcle,  flattened 
on  its  furface,  triangular,  and  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
larynx.  Its  origin  fills  the  lateral  excavation  of  the  pof- 
terior furface  of  the  cricoid.  The  fuperior  fibres  are  the 
fhorteft,  and  proceed  nearly  tranfverfely  ; the  following  are 
longer,  and  gradually  more  and  more  oblique  from  below 
upwards  and  outwards  ; they  are  attached  to  the  pofterior 
and  outer  part  of  the  bafis  of  the  arytenoid,  between  the 
infertions  of  the  arytenoideus,  and  of  the  crico-arytenoideus 
lateralis.  In  front  it  correfponds  to  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
and  behind  to  the  membrane  of  the  pharynx. 

The  crico-arytenoideus  lateralis  is  a thin  and  flattened  muf- 
cle,  rather  elongated  and  quadrilateral,  proceeding  from  the 
fide  of  the  cricoid  to  the  fide  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  It 
arifes  from  the  fuperior  margin  of  the  former,  paffes  ob- 
liquely backwards  and  upwards,  and  is  fixed  externally  to 
the  bafis  of  the  arytenoid.  It  is  conneXed  in  front  with 
the  thyro-arytenoideus,  feparated  on  the  outfide  from  the 
thyroid  cartilage  by  cellular  fubilance,  and  lined  on  the  in- 
fide by  the  laryngeal  membrane. 

The  thyro-arytenoideus  is  a thin  and  flattened  mufcle  of 
irregular  figure,  fituated  within  the  concavity  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage.  It  arifes  near  the  angle  of  that  cartilage, 
from  the  lower  part  of  its  pofterior  furface,  proceeds  back- 
wards and  outwards,  becoming  rather  narrower,  and  is  in- 
ferted  in  the  front  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage,  below  the  pre- 
ceding, to  which  it  is  clofely  conneXed.  It  correfponds 
externally  to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  internally  to  the 
laryngeal  membrane. 

The  arytenoideus  is  the  mafs  of  mufcular  fibres  filling  the 
pofterior  concavities  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  occu- 
pying the  interval  between  them.  The  fibres  arife  from  the 
concave  furface  of  one  cartilage,  go  acrofs,  and  are  inferted 
into  the  correfponding  part  of  the  oppofite  cartilage.  They 
are  partly  oblique  and  partly  tranfverfe  ; the  former  confilt 
of  a few  fuperficial  fibres  croffing  refpeXively  from  the 
bafis  of  one  to  the  apex  of  the  other  cartilage,  and  con- 
fequently  decuflating  like  the  two  parts  of  the  letter  X. 
The  great  mafs  of  the  fibres  has  however  a tranfverfe  direc- 
tion. From  the  different  courfes  of  thefe  two  deferiptions 
of  fibres,  two  arytenoidei  mufcles  have  been  diftinguilhed  ; 
viz . an  obliquus  and  a tranfverfus.  Thefe  fibres  are  placed 
between  the  membranes  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx : in 
front  they  are  alfo  partly  in  contaX  with  the  arytenoid  car- 
tilages. 

Under  the  names  of  thyreo-epiglctticus,  major  and  minor, 
fome  anatomifts  have  deferibed  a few  ilender  fibres  pro- 
ceeding from  the  pofterior  furface  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
to  the  fide  of  the  epiglottis.  Others  do  not  admit  the  ex- 
iftence  of  thefe  mulcles,  w'hich  are  allowed  by  all  not  to 
be  found  generally.  Haller  regard;  thefe  fibres,  when  they 
4 exift, 
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as  a part  of  the  thyro-arytenoideus.  The  motions  of 
the  epiglottis,  in  the  human  fubjedl,  are  all  entirely  of  a 
mechanical  nature,  and  not  performed  by  mufcular  adtion. 

Glands  of  the  Larynx. — There  are  three  bodies  of  this 
defcription  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  organ  ; viz.  the 
epiglottic,  the  arytenoid,  and  the  thyroid. 

Gletnds  of  the  Epiglottis. — In  front  of,  and  below  the  epi- 
glottis, a triangular  fpace  is  left,  bounded  behind  by  this  car- 
tilage, in  front  by  the  thyro-hyoideal  membrane,  below  by 
the  thyro-epiglottic  ligament,  and  on  the  Tides  by  the  lateral 
folds  of  mucous  membrane  which  line  the  two  fpaces  left 
between  the  Tides  of  the  thyroid  and  the  cricoid  cartilage. 
This  fpace  is  Tilled  by  a body,  manifeitly  cellular  and  adi- 
pous  for  the  moll  part,  but  covering  below  fmall  granular 
glands,  fometimes  united  together,  fometimes  infulated,  and 
fending  prolongations  into  the  holes  with  which  the  epi- 
glottis is  pierced.  The  latter  open  on  the  laryngeal  furface 
of  the  organ  by  very  diftinCt  apertures.  The  glandular 
bodies  are  fometimes  fo  much  covered  and  concealed  by  the 
furrounding  fat,  that  they  can  hardly  be  diftinguifhed.  In 
all  cafes  we  may  remove  by  diffedtion  thefe  bodies  from  the 
openings  in  the  epiglottis,  which  then  appear  as  empty  fpaces. 
We  may  diftinguifh  as  many  as  thirty  of  thefe.  The  fupe- 
rfor  excavations  of  the  epiglottis  contain  fmall  diftindt  grains : 
the  epiglottic  gland  and  its  cellular  tiffue  belong  only  to  the 
inferior  half  ot  the  organ.  The  openings  in  the  epiglottis 
are  of  different  fixes  ; they  are  very  regularly  formed,  with 
rounded  edges,  and  penetrate  always  ftraight  through,  never 
obliquely. 

Arytenoid  Glands. — In  the  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  pro- 
ceeding on  each  Tide  from  the  epiglottis  to  the  arytenoid 
cartilage,  a fmall  body  is  found,  evidently  of  a glandular 
nature,  prefenting  fmall  diftindt  grains,  very  analogous  to 
thofe  which  compofe  the  lacrymal  gland,  and  generally  of  a 
greyilh  hue.  It  may  be  compared  in  form  to  a carpenter’s 
iquare.  The  perpendicular  branch,  which  is  rounded,  and 
may  be  felt  by  the  finger,  when  we  feize  the  fold  that  con- 
tains it,  lies  againft  the  front  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage,  and 
is  loofe  above.  The  horizontal  branch  runs  along  the  fupe- 
rior  fold  of  the  ventricle  of  the  larynx,  and  is  lefs  promi- 
nent than  the  other.  The  fituation,  at  which  the  two 
branches  form  their  angular  union,  is  in  front  of  the  bafe 
of  the  arytenoid.  The  glandular  grains  of  this  fmall  body, 
probably,  have  excretory  dudts  terminating  on  the  edge  of 
the  fuperior  aperture  of  the  larynx  : but  thefe  apertures  are 
not  viiible  like  thofe  of  the  dudts  of  the  laft-mentioned 
glands. 

Thefe  epiglottic  and  arytenoid  glands  furniffi  a mucous 
fecretion,  and  are  of  the  fame  nature  as  the  others  which 
belong  to  the  laryngeal  membrane.  The  paffage  of  the 
food  in  deglutition,  and  of  the  air  in  refpiration,  requires 
that  thefe  organs  fhould  be  defended  by  a mucous  fluid. 

The  thyroid  gland  is  one  of  thofe  organs,  of  which  the 
ufe  is  entirely  unknown  to  us,  although  its  conftant  exiit- 
ence,  through  all  periods  of  life,  and  die  great  number  of 
veffcls  which  it  receives,  do  not  allow  us  to  doubt  that  it 
performs  fome  important  office.  Its  fituation  immediately 
below  and  in  front  of  the  larynx,  leads  us  to  connect  its 
hiltory  with  that  of  this  cavity,  although  we  are  ignorant 
whether  it  has  any  concern  in  the  fame  fundiions.  This 
organ,  as  well  a6  the  fpleen,  capfulae  renales,  See.  fuggelts 
a very  important  reflection  ; viz.  that  our  notions  concern- 
ing the  general  relations  of  the  fundtions  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy mull  Hill  be  neceffarily  very  imperfeCt,  and  that  we 
ffiould  deceive  ourfelvcs  if  we  fuppofe  that  we  can  embrace 
the  plan  of  nature  in  one  general  view,  and  reprefent  it 
accurately  in  our  phyfiological  clailifications.  Can  W£ 


doubt  that  the  unknown  functions  of  thefe  vifeera  are  con- 
nected to  the  general  plan,  and  make  an  effential  part  of  it  ? 
How  then  can  we  be  certain  that  a knowledge  of  them 
would  not  either  partly  overturn,  or  confiderably  modify  our 
prefent  notions  on  thofe  fubjeCts.  Why  is  the  theory  of  foetal 
exiltence  {till  fo  obfeure  ? Becaufe  the  functions  of  feveral 
organs,  at  that  time  perfectly  developed,  and  in  a very  aCtive 
date,  efcape  our  obfervation,  and  we  cannot  arrive  at  ge 
neral  refults  when  the  particular  faCts  are  unknown. 

The  bulk  of  this  gland,  which  is  always  very  confider- 
able,  varies  much  in  different  individuals  : perhaps  no  organ 
prefents  more  ftriking  variations.  No  particular  condi- 
tion of  the  body,  no  modification  of  any  particular  func- 
tion, no  differences  in  ftature,  in  the  iiate  of  the  larynx, 
trachea,  lungs,  & c.  have  been  obferved  to  accompany  thefe 
varieties.  Its  form  is  tolerably  conftant ; but  in  this  refpeCt 
there  are  alfo  varieties.  It  is  compofed  of  two  diftinCt 
portions,  nearly  pyramidal  in  their  figure,  occupying  the 
Tides  of  the  larynx,  and  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
trachea,  fo  that  the  bafe  is  placed  downwards  and  forwards, 
and  the  apex  llretches  upwards  and  backwards.  Variations 
are  obferved  in  the  extent  and  direction  of  thefe  two  lateral 
portions.  They  are  united  in  front  by  a fmall  flattened 
tranfverfe  band,  which  may  be  large  and  thick,  fmall  and 
narrow,  or  made  up  of  diftinCt  tubercles  ; indeed,  we  fcarcely 
find  it  the  fame  in  two  individuals  fucceffively.  In  a few 
inftances  this  part  does  not  exift,  fo  that  there  are  two  dif- 
tinCt thyroid  glands,  one  on  each  fide.  It  does  not  extend 
above  the  trachea,  fo  that  the  whole  larynx  is  uncovered  in 
front,  nearly  fubcutaneous,  and  embraced  by  the  curve 
formed  by  the  two  lateral  portions  of  the  gland  united  by* 
the  intermediate  band. 

In  front  the  thyroid  gland  is  covered  by  the  fterno* 
thyroidei,  fterno-hyoidei,  omo-hyoidei,  and  latiffimi  colli.  It 
refts  behind  and  towards  the  outfide  on  the  vertebral  co- 
lumn, to  which  a loofe  cellular  fubftance  conneCts  it,  and 
where,  according  to  its  bulk,  it  conceals  or  leaves  expofed 
the  nerves  and  blood-veffels  of  the  neck.  Internally,  or' 
towards  the  middle  line,  it  covers  the  Tides  of  the  firlt 
rings  of  the  trachea,  part  of  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  carti- 
lages, the  crico-thyroidei,  thyro-hyoidei,  and  inferior  con- 
ftriCtor  of  the  pharynx.  ExaCtly  in  the  middle  and  front 
it  conceals  the  two  firft  rings  only  of  the  trachea.  A loofe 
tiffue  feparates  it  from  all  thefe  parts. 

It  is  furrounded  by  no  membrane : the  exterior  cellular 
tiffue  is  rather  more  denfe  and  compaCl  than  the  reft,  as  in 
the  pancreas  and  falirary  glands ; but  it  forms  no  proper 
membrane.  It  never  contains  any  fat. 

With  this  external  covering  fome  mufcular  fibres  ara 
blended  ; not  noticed  by  Albinus,  nor  by  mod  other  ana- 
tomifts,  but  forming  the  levator  gland,  thyr.  of  Haller,  the 
mufculus  gland,  thyr.  of  Soemmerring.  It  does  not  exitl 
conftantly  ; is  generally  a Tingle  mufcle,  fituated  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  larynx,  fometimes  is  placed  towards  the  right  or 
left,  and  fometimes,  but  very  rarely,  is  double.  It  arifes, 
by  a narrow  tendinous  flip  from  the  bafis  of  the  os  hyoides  ; 
defeends  in  a ftraight  courfe,  growing  broader,  and  has  its 
fibres  expanded  on  the  front  of  the  gland,  and  blended  with 
the  covering  of  the  organ.  It  mult  apparently  have  the 
effedt  of  fufpending  and  fupporting  the  gland.  Mufcular 
fibres  have  fometimes  been  feen,  extending  over  the  furface 
of  the  gland  from  the  crico-thyroideus.  Befides  the  effedt, 
which  thefe  and  the  fibres  juft  deferibed  may  produce  oa 
the  gland,  it  will  be  expofed  to  powerful  compreffion  againft 
the  larynx  and  trachea  by  the  fterno-hyoidei  and  fterno. 
thyroidei,  which  embrace  it  very  clofely. 

The  proper  tiffue  of  tlie  thyroid  gland  varies  confiderably 
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in  colour  and  denfity  : it  is  often  red,  and  even  dull  brown, 
like  the  fpleen,  fometimes  yellowifh  or  greyifh.  It  may  be 
flabby  or  compact ; but  its  denfity  varies  lefs  than  its 
colour.  The  fubftance  of  the  organ,  like  that  of  other 
glands,  is  difpofed  in  diftindt  lobules,  which  are  collected 
into  more  or  lefs  voluminous  lobes.  This  conglomeration 
is  never  fo  perceptible  as  in  the  falivary  glands,  the  pancreas, 

& c.  ; excepting,  however,  certain  cafes  of  increafed  volume 
without  organic  change,  where  the  furface  of  the  organ  is 
tuberculated  and  irregular  from  the  unequal  prominence  of 
the  lobes.  In  the  natural  (late  of  the  part,  we  may  diftin- 
guifh  the  lobes  by  diffedtion,  as  the  great  vafcular  trunks 
run  in  their  intervals  : the  latter,  w»ich  are  hardly  per- 
ceptible at  firft  view  in  confequence  of  the  lobes  being  preffed 
againft  each  other,  become  apparent  by  the  life  of  the  knife. 
A fine  cellular  tiffue,  never  containing  any  fat,  and  fmall  in 
quantity  when  compared  to  what  is  found  between  the  lobes 
of  other  glands,  is  feen  in  thefe  intervals. 

The  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland  are  mixed  in  fome  fub- 
jedts  with  rounded  veficles,  containing  fometimes  a yellowifh, 
fometimes  a tranfparpnt  and  co'ourlefs  fluid.  In  moft  fub- 
jedts  thefe  cyfts  do  not  exift,  and  in  many  we  cannot  obferve 
the  flighteft  traces  of  them.  Yet  flices  of  the  gland  recently 
cut  give  us  a peculiar  feeling  of  vifcofity,  not  obferved  in 
other  glandular  bodies,  and  proceeding  from  the  fluid  juft 
mentioned.  If  an  acid  be  poured  on  the  cut  furface,  a flight 
whitenefs  is  produced,  as  in  moft  other  organs. 

Although  provided  with  a great  number  of  blood-veffels, 
the  thyroid  gland  contains  in  its  capillary  fyftem  lefs  blood 
than  the  liver,  the  kidney,  &c.  It  only  difcolours  the  wa- 
ter of  maceration  once  or  twice,  which  arifes  evidently  from 
the  fmall  number  of  its  capillaries.  It  is  not  by  the  large 
veflels,  in  which  the  blood  is  influenced  by  the  heart’s  adtion, 
but  by  the  capillaries,  that  we  may  judge  of  the  quantity  of 
blood  habitually  contained  in  an  organ.  As  putrefaction 
generally  proceeds  more  quickly,  in  proportion  as  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  remaining  in  the  organs  after  death  is  greater, 
the  thyroid  gland  undergoes  this  change  lefs  readily  than 
moft  others.  Slices  of  it  dried  are  greyifh  and  friable. 
When  boiled,"  they  curl  a little  before  ebullition,  and  then 
become  confiderably  harder  and  corrugated  as  almoft  all  the 
animal  folids  do.  But,  inftead  of  growing  foft  again,  like 
the  mufcles,  tendons,  &c.  they  are  rendered  ftill  harder,  like 
the  glands,  by  a continuance  of  the  boiling.  Acids  and 
alkalies  have  no  peculiar  operation  on  the  tiflue  of  the  thy- 
roid gland. 

Nothing  like  an  excretory  dudt  has  hitherto  been  difco- 
vered  in  this  body : no  communication  has  been  pointed  out 
between  it  and  the  trachea  or  larynx.  The  emphyfema,  of 
which  it  is  fometimes  the  feat,  proves  nothing  in  this  quef- 
tion  ; for  the  air  is  contained  in  the  cellular  tiffue  which 
unites  the  glandular  lobes,  and  is  introduced  iu  confequence 
of  its  general  diffufion  in  the  cellular  tiffue  of  the  neck. 
By  inferring  a blow-pipe  into  the  fubftance  of  the  organ, 
and  inflating  forcibly,  it  may  generally  be  diftended  lo  as  to 
form  an  aftificial  emphyfema.  The  air,  in  this  cafe,  is  not 
contained  in  the  veficles,  but  in  the  cellular  interllices  : it 
follows  the  courfe  of  the  vafcular  trunks 

Some  fexual  differences  may  be  noticed  in  the  thyroid 
gland.  It  is  generally  larger  in  the  female,  and  its  lateral 
divifions  are  more  prominent  in  front  ; which  diminishes  the 
apparent  prominence  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  In  man,  on 
the  contrary,  the  two  lateral  portions  are  thinner  and  pro- 
portionally flatter ; and  lie  more  clofe  on  the  fides  of  the 
larynx,  below  the  external  oblique  line  of  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage. But  there  are  fo  many  varieties  in  other  points,  that 
this  fexual  difference  is  often  little  obfervable. 


The  differences  from  age  are  few.  The  gland  is  pro-  • 
portionally  larger  in  the  foetus  and  child  than  in  the  adult. ' 
Its  front  prominence  is  more  ftriking  at  the  firft  period  : and 
its  colour  is  deeper  and  brownilh.  Its  proportional  excefs 
of  volume  cannot,  however,  be  compared  to  that  of  the’ 
thymus,  capfulae  renales,  & c.  : indeed,  it  is  not  fufficiently 
remarkable  to  authorife  us  in  concluding  that  the  ufe  of  the 
part  is  particularly  relative  to  foetal  exiftence,  although  fe-' 
veral  authors  feem  to  have  believed  this. 

The  thyroid  gland  has  four  large  arteries,  two  on  each- 
fide,  one  of  which  is  derived  from  the  external  carotid,  the 
other  from  the  fubclavian  trunk.  No  part  in  the  body  has 
fo  confiderable  an  arterial  fupply  as  this  organ  ; that  of  the 
brain  is  very  much  lefs  in  proportion.  The  inferior  thy- 
roid artery  in  the  child  is  as  large  as  the  remaining  trunk  of 
the  fubclavian  after  its  origin.  Thefe  veflels  are  connedted 
in  the  gland  by  large  and  numerous  inofculations.  The  veins- 
correfpond  in  number  and  magnitude  to  the  arteries,  and  ter- 
minate in  the  jugular  and  fubclavians.  The  abforbing  veflels 
are  alfo  confiderable,  and  join  the  jugular  glands.  The  thy- 
roid arteries  are  accompanied  by  .nervous  filaments  from  the 
great  fympathetic  ; but  it  cannot  be  eafily  decided  whether 
the  proper  fubftance  of  the  gland  receives  any  nervous  fupply. 

As  we  have  ftated  already  that  the  ufe  of  this  organ  is 
unknown,  we  fhall  not  fatigue  the  reader  with  mentioning 
and  refuting  the  affigned  offices.  Although  they  are  very 
numerous,  they  are  not  grounded  on  any  fadts  worthy  of 
attention.  Soemmerring,  in  his  6th  vol.  De  corporis  hu- 
mani  fabrica,  $ 56,  gives  a long  lift  of  “ opiniones  de  glan- 
dule thyreoideae  ufu  and  there  is  a fimilar  catalogue  in 
Haller's  Elementa,  lib.  ix.  fedl.  1.  $ 22 

Of  the  Larynx  in  general. 

General  Conformation. — The  larynx  is  a cartilaginous  ca- 
vity moved  by  various  mufcles.  It  is  broad  above,  narrower 
below,  and  poffeffes  an  external  figure,  which  does  not  cor- 
refpond to  that  of  the  internal  hollow.  In  fadt,  the  latter, 
being  effentially  formed  by  the  cricoid  and  arytenoid  carti- 
lages, and  the  membranous  coveri  gs  belonging  to  them, 
poffeffes  nearly  an  uniform  diameter  throughout  ; and  it  is 
moft  contradled  towards  the  upper  part.  This  arifes  from 
what  we  have  faid  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  which  rather 
protedis  than  forms  the  larynx,  although  it  is  effential  to 
its  ftrudl ure  and  adtion,  from  the  attachment  which  it  affords 
to  mufcles  and  ligaments.  We  may  confider,  in  our  view' 
of  this  organ,  the  external  and  internal  furfaces,  the  fuperior 
and  inferior  extremities. 

» The  external  furface,  confidered  in  front,  prefents,  on  the 
median  line,  the  prominence  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two 
portions  of  the  thyroid,  which  exhibits,  above,  a confiderable 
deprefifion,  particularly'  in  man  ; then  the  membranous  in- 
terval, which  feparates  the  two  crico-thyroidei,  and  below 
it  the  convexity'  of  the  cricoid  : on  the  fides  we  fee  the  two 
flat  lurfaces  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  covered  by  the  hyo- 
ihyroidei,  the  external" oblique  line,  the  triangular  furface 
covered  byr  the  inferior  conftridlor,  and  terminated  by 
the  inferior  cornu,  low-er  down  the  crico-thyroideus, 
which,  at  this  point,  almoft  entirely  covers  the  cricoid  car- 
tilage. Behind,  the  external  furface  of  the  larynx,  more 
depreffed  in  the  middle  than  towards  the  fides,  prefents,  on 
the  median  line,  the  middle  prominence  of  the  cricoid  : on  the 
fides  of  this,  the  hollow's  lodging  the  crico-arytenoidei  pof- 
tici,  then  a triangular  fpace,  broad  above  and  narrow  below, 
filled  with  a more  or  lefs  adipous  cellular  fubftance  ; laftly, 
two  rounded  edges,  bounding  the  fpaces  juft  mentioned, 
more  prominent  than  any  other  parts  in  this  afpedt,  and 
refting  on  the  vertebral  column,  fo  as  to  allow  a free  motion 
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to  all  the  effetitial  parts  of  the  organ,  particularly  to  the 
arytenoid  cartilages. 

The  internal  furface  of  the  larynx,  lined  throughout  by 
the  mucous  membrane,  may  be  divide^  into  two  parts, 
one  folid,  the  other  moveable.  The  firft  is  inferior,  in 
point  of  fituation,  and  formed  entirely  by  the  cricoid  ring. 
The  proportions  of  this  part  are  conftantly  the  fame  ; and 
it  contains  nothing  worthy  of  notice.  The  moveable  portion 
is  above,  formed  behind  by  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  in  front 
by  the  thyroid  and  epiglottis,  on  the  Tides  by  the  folds  of 
mucous  membrane,  continued  between  the  epiglottis  and  the 
arytenoid  cartilages.  In  the  ordinary  Hate  this  is  triangular, 
broad  in  front,  and  narrow  behind  ; but  the  motions  of  the 
epiglottis  and  arytenoid  cartilages  change  its  figure  con- 
fiderably.  This  part  forms  the  opening  by  which  the  larynx 
communicates  with  the  pharynx  : the  aperture  is  placed  jufc 
behind  and  below  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  is  often  called 
the  glottis,  although  it  has  no  fhare  in  the  formation  of  the 
voice.  Of  its  relation  to  the  pharynx,  in  refpetft  to  deglu- 
tition, fee  a further  account  in  that  article.  The  part,  at 
which  thefe  two  divifions  of  the  larynx  are  united,  is  re- 
markable for  the  two  membranous  folds,  called  ligamenta 
glottidis,  or  chordae  vocales.  Thefe  arife  from  the  bafes 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  pafs  obliquely,  forwards  and 
inwards,  to  meet  together  at  the  concavity  of  the  thyroid, 
where  they  are  fixed  juft  under  the  epiglottis.  They  leave 
between  them  a triangular  fpace,  of  which  the  bafis  is  be- 
hind, and  the  apex  forwards  : this  is  the  true  glottis,  and  is 
placed  about  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  lower  down 
than  the  opening  defcribed  above  : as  the  meafurement  of 
the  opening  from  behind  forwards  confiderably  exceeds  the 
tranfverfe  diameter,  it  has  a flit-like  appearance,  from  which 
the  name  of  rima  glottidis  has  been  applied  to  it.  The 
folds,  which  form  the  fides  of  the  upper  opening,  differ 
effentially  in  their  compofition  from  thofe  of  the  inferior 
aperture.  The  former  are  merely  membranous  : the  latter 
contain  the  fibrous  fafciculi,  defcribed  already  under  the 
name  of  the  thyro-arytenoid  ligaments.  The  interval  left 
on  each  fide  between  the  fuperior  and  inferior  folds  con- 
ftitutes  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx,  or  facculi  laryngis. 
Their  form  mull  correfpond  to  the  diredlion  of  the  folds, 
which  have  been  juft  defcribed ; their  depth  is  inconfiderable. 
Sometimes  the  mucous  fccretion  of  the  internal  lining  ac- 
cumulates here  for  a fhort  time  : fometimes  foreign  bodies 
become  engaged  in  them,  and  produce  fuffocation  by  Hop- 
ping the  rima  glottidis,  or  caufe  great  diftrefs  until  they  are 
removed.  The  ventricles,  as  well  as  the  fuperior  laryngeal 
folds,  correfpond  ori  the  outfide  to  the  thyro-arytenoidei 
mufcles : the  inferior  folds  feparate  thefe  mufcles  from  the 
crico-thyroidei,  which  complete  towards,  the  outfide  the 
fpace  feparating  thefe  folds  from  the  circumference  of  the 
cricoid. 

The  inferior  extremity  of  the  larynx,  formed  by  the  infe- 
rior circumference  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  is  exactly  cir- 
cular. It  is  united  to  the  firft  ring  of  the  trachea  by  a 
fibrous  membrane,  fimilar  to  thofe  which  unite  to  each  other 
the  remaining  rings  of  this  tube.  Behind,  the  pofterior 
tracheal  membrane  is  attached  to  it. 

The  fuperior  extremity,  much  larger  than  the  inferior,  is 
formed  in  front  and  at  the  fides  by  the  upper  edge  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  This  edge  is  connected  to  the  os  hyoides, 
which  is  immediately  above  it,  by  the  loofe  and  foft  thyro- 
hyoideal  membrane  : this  is  thicker  in  front  than  towards  the 
fides,  has  very  little  fibrous  appearance,  but  feems  rather  of 
a cellular  nature.  It  is  covered  by  the  hyo-thyroidei  and 
fterno-hyoidei  ; it  correfponds  behind  to  the  epiglottis, 
from  which  the  epiglottic  gland  feparates  it,  and  to  the  la- 


ryngeal membrane.  It  is  Ihorter  in  the  middle  than  at  the 
fides ; confequently  the  cornua  of  the  os  hyoides  can  be  ele- 
vated to  a greater  diftance  from  the  thyroid  cartilage  than 
the  bafis  of  the  fame  bone,  and  the  bafis  of  the  tongue, 
which  is  fupported  by  the  os  hyoides,  can  be  drawn  up 
higher  at  the  fides  than  along  the  middle  line ; which  difpo- 
fition  of  parts  is  favourable  to  the  formation  of  the  channel, 
along  which  the  food  is  conveyed  towards  the  cefophagus. 
The  two  extremities  of  the  os  hyoides  are  conne&ed  to  the 
fuperior  cornua'of  the  thyroid  cartilage  by  long,  denfe,  and 
round  ligaments,  generally  containing  granular  bodies  of  a 
cartilaginous  or  bony  nature.  Thefe  are  named  ligamenta 
hyo-thyroidea  lateralia,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  former, 
which  is  called  lig.  hyo-thyroid.  medium.  The  length  of 
thefe  lateral  ligaments,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  thyroid 
cornua,  meafures  the  diftance  between  the  os  hyoides  and 
the  thyroid  cartilage  behind,  which  is  about  double  the  front 
interval. 

Behind  the  edge  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  in  front  of 
the  epiglottis,  there  is  a triangular  fpace  filled  by  the  epi- 
glottic gland,  and  its  adipous  cellular  fubftance.  This  fpace 
is  bounded  above  by  the  fold  of  mucous  membrane  continued 
from  the  bafis  of  the  tongue  to  the  epiglottis,  and,  more- 
over, by  a kind  of  fibrous  membrane,  which  lies  immediately 
under  the  former,  and  over  the  gland.  The  membrane  in 
queftion  is  ftronger  i;i  the  middle  than  at  the  fides : it  arifes 
from  the  concavity  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  is  attached  to  the 
middle  of  the  epiglottis.  Behind  this  fpace  we  fee  the  epi- 
glottis, and  behind  it  the  fuperior  opening  of  the  larynx, 
already  mentioned.  As  the  breadth  of  the  epiglottis,  which 
forms  the  front  of  this  opening,  is  always  the  fame,  while 
the  arytenoid  cartilages,  which  compofe  the  back  part,' 
admit  of  confiderable  motion,  the  figure  of  the  aperture  can 
undergo  little  change  in  front,  while  it  may  vary  much  more 
confiderably  behind.  The  pofition  of  the  opening  is  rather 
oblique,  from  before  backwards  and  downwards. 

Membrane  of  the  Larynx. — The  interior  of  the  cavity  is 
lined  by  a mucous  membrane.,  forming  part  of  the  general 
fyftem  common  to  the  refpiratory  and  digeftive  organs.  It 
proceeds  backwards  from  the  bafis  of  the  tongue  over  the 
front  of  the  epiglottis,  forming,  as  it  paffes,  the  three  folds 
already  defcribed  : it  is  reflected  over  the  loofe  edge  of  this 
fib ro -cartilage,  covers  its  pofterior  furface,  and  then  enters 
the  larynx.  On  each  fide  it  is  continued  diredlly  backwards 
to  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  being  loofe  and  unconnefted  at 
its  edge,  and  correfponding  only  to  the  thyro-arytenoidei 
mufcles.  At  the  pofterior  edge  of  the  opening  of  the  larynx, 
it  is  continuous  with  the  membrane  of  the  pharynx.  When 
it  has  arrived  in  the  cavity  of  the  larynx,  and  towards  the 
bafis  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage,  it  forms  on  each  fide  a hori- 
zontal fold,  direfted  obliquely  forwards  to  the  concavity  of 
the  thyroid,  to  which  it  is  fixed,  joining  that  of  the  oppofite 
fide.  Below  this  point  it  lines  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle, 
then  forms  another  fold,  which  bounds  this  cavity  below, 
and  embraces  the  thyro-arytenoid  ligament  : it  afterwards 
lines  the  lower  portion  of  the  larynx,  and  is  continued  into 
the  trachea.  In  the  whole  of  its  extent  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  of  a pale  rofe-colour,  and  diftinguifhed  by  that 
charafter  from  the  lining  of  the  mouth,  of  which  it  is  a pro- 
longation, and  which  is  much  redder.  Its  denfity  is  con- 
fiderable, particularly  on  the  cartilages,  where  it  is  united 
with  the  perichondrium  : in  other  parts  it  is  more  thin  and 
loofe  in  its  texture.  On  '.he  laryngeal  furface  of  the  epi- 
glottis, it  is  perforated  by  feveral  holes,  which  are  the  ter- 
minations of  excretory  dufts.  Mucous  glands  are  apparent 
in  feveral  points  of  its  furface.  The  capillary  fyftem  of  thi6 
membrane  is  not  very  confiderable,  and  hence  arifes  its 

palenefs- 
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paleriefs.  It  poflefTes  very  acute  fenfibility  from  the  fuperior 
opening  to  the  glottis  ; but  is  much  lefs  fenfible  below. 
Foe  an  account  of  the  relation,  which  this  property  bears  to 
the  fundions  of  the  part  , fee  Deglutition.  The  fenfibility 
is  not  excited  by  the  contad  of  air,  as  that  is  habitual  ; but 
it  is  quickly  roufed  by  vapours  difieminated  in  the  atmo- 
fphere,  particularly  when  they  are  at  all  acrid, 

Mechanifm  of  the  Larynx. — ’ The  motions  of  this  part  are 
of  two  kinds,  general  and  particular.  The  former,  in  which 
the  whole  larynx  is  moved,  take  place  in  deglutition,  and  in 
the  pronunciatisn  of  different  founds.  For  an  account  of  the 
former,  and  of  the  powers  which  ad  at  that  time,  fee  De- 
glutition. 

The  larynx  is  moved  in  the  fame  way,  and  by  the  fame 
mufcles,  in  the  pronunciation  of  different  founds.  When  an 
acute  found  is  uttered,  it  afcends  very  fenfibly : and  this 
afcent,  which  is  gradual,  according  to  the  tone,  may  be 
felt  by  placing  the  linger  on  the  thyroid  cartilage,  while  we 
go  through  the  gamut.  In  the  formation  of  grave  founds, 
there  is,  on  the  contrary,  a very  fenfible  depreflion.  Thefe 
motions  can  be  very  clearly  feen  in  the  throat  of  a linger  : 
•the  rapid  and  confiderable  changes  which  take  place  in  that 
mode  of  exerting  the  voice,  render  the  motions  very  per- 
ceptible. The  afcent  of  the  larynx  is  neceffarily  accompa- 
nied by  an  elongation,  and  its  defcent  by  a fhortening  of  the 
trachea  ; in  the  former  cafe  its  diameter  is  diminilhed,  and 
in  the  latter  increafed.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  thefe 
changes  in  the  trachea  are  concerned  in  producing  the  altera- 
tions of  tone  ; but  if  they  produce  any  effed  on  the  founds, 
it  is  very  flight,  and  they  feem  rather  to  be  merely  confe- 
quent  on  the  movements  of  the  larynx. 

What  connexion  is  there  between  the  founds  uttered  and 
the  general  motions  of  the  larynx  ? We  know  very  little  on 
-this  fubjed.  We  may  obferve  that  they  have  no  relation  to 
•the  force  or  weaknefs  of  the  found  ; fo  long  as  the  voice  re- 
mains at  the  fame  tone,  the  larynx  does  not  move,  however 
the  found  may  be  changed  in  flrength  or  weaknefs. 

The  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages  admit  of  reciprocal 
motion  ; the  former  can  be  brought  downwards  and  forwards 
upon  the  latter  ; in  this  cafe  the  chordae  vocales  are  relaxed. 
The  crico-thyroideus  mufcle  has  this  effed. 

But  the  motions  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  the  molt 
important,  on  account  of  their  connection  with  the  chordae 
voeales.  They  may  be  brought  towards  each  other,  until, 
.indeed,  they  come  into  adual  contad;  this  is  attended  with  a 
proportionate  approximation  of  the  chordae  vocales.  When 
the  cartilages  touch  each  other,  the  rima  glottidis  is  com- 
pletely clofed  4 this  is  done  by  the  arytenoid  mufcle.  This 
Shutting  of  the  aperture  is  fometimes  produced  fpafmodi- 
cally,  as  when  the  parts  are  irritated  by  acrid  vapours,  or  by 
foreign  bodies  coming  into  eontad  with  them.  Refpiration 
mull  experience  a temporary  obftrudion  under fuch  circum- 
llances.  When  thefe  cartilages  are  moved  away  from  each 
other,  the  chordae  vocales  are  feparated,  and  the  rima  glo.ttidis 
proportionally  enlarged  ; this  is  the  adion  of  thecrico-aryte- 
noideus  poftieus.  The  arytenoid  cartilages  admit  alfo  of 
•being  moved  forwards  and  backwards  ; the  chordae  vocales 
are  rendered  tenfe  in  the  former  ftate,  and  are  relaxed  in  the 
latter.  The  tbyro-aryteuoidei  and  crico-arytenoidei  laterales 
carry  them  forwards ; and  the  crico-arytenoidei  poftici 
backwards. 

Developement  of  the  Larynx. — The  differences  of  this 
■organ,  according  to  the  age  of  the  individual,  are  not  lefs 
conspicuous  than  the  fexual  diftindions  in  the  adult.  They 
refer  to  two  principal  periods  ; viz.  the  years  which  precede, 
and  thofe  which  follow  puberty  ; for  the  great  changes  in 
ihe  ftrudure  of  the  larynx,  which  in  this  relped  follows  the 
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developement  of  the  fexual  organ*,  take  place  about  thill 
epocha.  In  the  foetus  and  child  there  are  no  differences  in  the 
larynxes  of  the  two  fexes : until  the  period  of  puberty,  the 
fame  fize,  the  fame  rounded  form,  and  the  fame  want  of 
prominence  are  obferved  both  in  the  male  and  female.  At 
this  time  the  organ  is  much  fmaller  in  proportion  in  both 
fexes,  but  more  particularly  in  the  male,  than  it  will  be  in 
the  fequel.  This  will  appear  in  a more  ftriking  point  of 
view,  if  we  compare  the  larynx  to  the  os  hyoides,  which 
furmounts  it.  That  organ,  already  much  advanced,  in  confe- 
quence  of  its  connedion  with  the  tongue,  which  is  developed 
early  in  life,  projeds  before  the  larynx  ; while  in  the  adult, 
and  efpecially  in  the  male  fubjed,  the  larynx  projeds  before  it. 
The  thyroid  cartilage  can  hardly  be  faid  to  have  a praminent 
angle  in  the  child.  It  is  rounded  at  this  part  in  either  fcx. 
Nothing  particular  is  to  be  obferved  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  ; 
and  all  the  parts  at  the  back  of  the  larynx  prefent  the  fame 
difpolitions  as  in  the  fequel,  excepting  the  difference  in 
fize. 

The  nature  of  the  voice  is  influenced  by  this  diminutive 
fize  of  the  larynx,  and  by  the  famenefs  of  its  conforma- 
tion in  the  two  fexes.  At  this  period  of  life  we  remark 
that  its  pipe  or  key  is  (lender,  and  that  its  charader  is  the 
fame  in  both  fexes.'  If  there  be  any  difference,  it  is  not 
fuch  as  that  which  in  the  fequel  diftinguifhes  the  voice  of 
man  from  that  of  woman. 

As  the  growth  proceeds,  the  larynx  approaches  to  the 
{late  in  which  we  find  it  in  the  adult.  Yet  it  does  not  follow 
the  fame  courfe  of  developement  as  moil  other  organs.  In 
children  of  fix  months  it  i3  often  as  large  as  in  thofe  of  two 
years.  Sometimes  in  a fubjed  of  three  years  it  will  be 
fmaller  than  in  one  of  a year,  although  the  ftature  of  the  two 
may  be  fuitable  to  their  refpedive  ages. 

A change  almoff  fudden,  or  at  leal!  much  lefs  gradual 
than  any  which  had  occurred  before,  in  the  fundions  of 
the  larynx,  is  remarked  at  the  epocha  of  puberty  : this  in- 
dicates an  alteration  in  the  organization  of  the  cavity,  and  a 
more  rapid  developement  of  its  flrutture.  The  change  is 
much  more  remarkable  in  man  than  in  woman,  becaufe  the 
larynx  remains  much  fmaller  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former, 
even  after  puberty.  At  this  time  the  larynx  is  enlarged  in 
all  its  dimenfions  by  a fpeedy  growth  analogous  to  what  is 
obferved  in  the  generative  organs.  But  while  this  change 
is  going  on,  for  feveral  months,  the  voice  has  a peculiar 
pipe,  which  is  neither  that  of  infancy  nor  of  adult  age. 

After  puberty  the  larynx  undergoes  no  well  marked 
change  : its  form  becomes  more  fixed,  and  the  prominence 
of  its  thyroid  cartilage  more  confiderable  in  man. 

In  the  old  perfon,  as  the  cartilages  are  conftantly  receiving 
frefh  depofitions  of  earthy  matter,  they  at  laft  nearly  equal 
bone  in  hardnefs.  This  change  affeds  the  thyroid  firfr: 
then  the  cricoid,  and  laflly  the  arytenoids.  The  epi- 
glottis is  hardly  ever  affeded,  probably  on  account  of  its  pe- 
culiar organization,  which  refembles  that  of  the  cartilages 
of  the  nofe,  ears,  &c.  This  exemption  is  very  favourable 
to  its  fundions,  which  require  pliancy.  The  voice  always 
becomes  weak  and  broken  in  the  aged  : the  weaknefs  of  the 
mufcles  and  the  fliffnefs  of  the  joints  account  for  this,  as 
analogous  changes  explain  fimilar  phenomena  in  the  organs 
of  locomotion. 

The  remarkable  change  in  the  pipe  of  the  voice  produced 
by  the  removal  of  the  teflicles  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
article  Generation.  It  has  not  been  afeertained  whether 
there  is  any  change  in  the  organization  of  the  larynx  in  thefe 
cafes. 

The  parts  hitherto  deferibed  are  the  inflruments  by  which 
the  voice  is  produced  : the  adion  of  other  organs  is  re- 
quired. 
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cnired,  in  order  to  modify  this,  Co  as  to  form  it  into  articulated 
founds  or  fpeech.  Of  thefe  the  tongue  and  the  os  hyoides  are 
the  mod  important : the  latter  bone  is  the  bafis  of  the  tongue, 
the  fixed  point  from  which  its  mufcles  proceed,  as  alfo  the 
point  of  attachment  of  the  chief  mufcles  of  the  larynx.'  The 
defcription  of  thefe  organs,  and  of  the  mufcular  powers  em- 
ployed in  moving  them,  will  be  found  in  the  article  Deglu- 
tition. A knowledge  of  the  parts  about  the  throat, 
which  anatomifts  generally  term  the  fauces,  is  alfo  effential 
in  confidering  the  fubjett  of  the  voice.  The  larynx  opens 
into  a large  membranous  cavity,  dcfcending  from  the  bafis 
of  the  lkull  in  front  of  the  fix  upper  cervical  vertebrae, 
and  named  the  pharynx,  A large  opening  in  the  front  of  this, 
and  between  the  tongue  and  foft  palate,  leads  into  the  mouth : 
this  aperture  may  be  either  free  or  clofed.  Another  paffage 
goes  above  the  palate  into  the  nofe  ; but  this  is  not  fo  change- 
able in  its  dimenfions  as  the  former.  Thus  the  air,  expelled 
from  the  larynx,  mud  proceed  either  through  the  mouth  or 
the  nofe,  or  both.  The  mouth  is  the  large  fpace  bounded 
by  the  lips  and  cheeks,  the  tongue  and  palate.  Into  it  the 
tongue  projedfs  below,  with  free  power  of  motion  in  every 
direction,  and  in  the  ordinary  date  nearly  fills  the  cavity. 
The  two  rows  of  teeth  form  a kind  of  divifion  into  an  outer 
and  an  inner  cavity.  For  the  more  particular  defcription  of 
all  thefe  parts,  fee  Deglutition. 

It  was  formerly  held  that  the  palate  and  uvula  had  a 
conliderable  influence  on  the  voice  : but  this  feems  doubtful. 
The  foftnefs  of  the  part,  which  is  drawn  down  againft 
another  foft  part,  the  tongue,  renders  it  unfit  for  producing 
any  modification  in  the  found.  Animals,  for  the  mod  part, 
have  no  uvula,  and  we  know  that  the  organ  may  be  vari- 
oufly  difeafed  without  affedting  the  fpeech  : “ Wherefore, 
fays  Haller,  (Elem.  Phyfiol.  lib.  ix.  feft.  2.  $ 17.)  if  af- 
fections of  the  uvula  have  produced  any  confiderable  altera- 
tions in  the  voice,  I (hould  be  rather  inclined  to  afcribe  them 
to  fome  undue  paffage  of  the  found  from  the  velum  palati 
being  at  the  fame  time  injured.  Thus,  when  the  nofe  is 
difeafed,  a peculiar  modification  of  the  voice  takes  place, 
not  bccaufe  the  nodrils  are  moved  in  the  vocal  functions, 
but  becaufe  they  tranfmit  or  refledt  the  fonorous  tremors  of 
the  air.  Thus,  too,  when  the  voice  is  injured  by  deduc- 
tion of  the  bony  palate,  an  artificial  plate,  which  redores 
the  power  of  refledlion,  without  adding  any  motion,  re- 
medies the  deficiency.  I have  the  fame  opinion  concerning 
fpeech.  The  guttural  letters  may  be  lefs  perfedtly  formed, 
when  the  organs  about  the  throat  are  difeafed,  becaufe  the 
allifions  of  parts  cannot  take  place  in  the  natural  way : but  the 
uvula  is  concerned  in  the  pronunciation  of  no  letter,  and  we 
might  quote  numerous  authors  who  have  feen  it  entirely  cut 
away,  or  dedroyed  by  difeafe,  or  originally  deficient  with- 
out the  fpeech  being  impaired.” 

The  paffage  from  the  pharynx,  above  the  velum  palati, 
leads  into  a large  and  irregularly  formed  bony  cavity, 
lined  with  a foft  membrane,  and  increafed  by  many  ex- 
cavations in  the  neighbouring  bones.  This  is  the  cavity  of 
the  nofe,  divided  by  a nearly  perpendicular  partition  into  two 
halves,  the  right  and  left  nodrils.  This  cavity  is  defcribed 
under  the  articles  Cranium  and  Nose.  The  air  emitted 
from  the  larynx,  rufhes  into  thefe  bony  hollows,  when  they 
are  not  filled  with  mucus,  drikes  their  fides,  and  throws  the 
whole  of  the  furfaces  into  vibrations,  from  which  import- 
ant modifications  of  the  voice  enfue. 

Phyfiology  of  the  V oice  and  Speech.  —The  voice,  like  all  other 
founds,  is  a vibration  communicated  to  the  air  ; and  it  offers 
to  our  obfervation,  like  them,  three  diflindt  kinds  of  quali- 
ties, independentof  each  other.  1.  The  tone,  or  the  various 
degrees  of  acuteneis  and  gravenefs,  which  depend  on  the  ve- 


locity of  the  vibrations.  2.  The  intenfity,  or  the  degrees  of 
force,  which  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  vibrations.  3.  The 
character  or  key,  which  arifes  from  circumdances  hitherto  un- 
determined, and  relating  to  the  drudlure,  the  fubdance,  or  the 
figure  of  the  fonorous  body.  The  human  voice  is  fufeepti- 
ble  of  a fourth  order  of  modifications  ; viz.  that  which  we 
reprefent  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  which  is  itfelf 
divided  into  two  other  orders;  the  one  relative  to  the  principal 
founds,  which  we  reprefent  by  the  vowels  ; and  the  other  to 
their  articulations,  which  conditute  the  confonants.  We  do 
notexaftiy  know  on  what  the  two  latter  modifications  de- 
pend : and  although  we  perceive  to  a certain  point  the  cir- 
cumdances under  which  they  are  executed,  we  are  not  yet 
able  to  imitate  them  by  artificial  indruments. 

The  found  is  produced  by  the  paffage  of  air  through  the 
rima  glottidis,  or  the  flit-like  ooening  left  between  the  two 
chords;  vocales.  Almod  invariably  it  is  the  paffage  ot  the 
air  from  the  lungs,  in  exfpiration,  that  produces  the  found  ; 
but  there  are  fome  rare  exceptions  to  this.  In  hiccough, 
and  under  fome  circumdances  in  coughing,  found  is  produced 
during  infpiration.  Many  conceive,  moreover,  that  tha 
phenomena  of  ventriloquifm  are  to  be  explained  by  the 
exertion  of  the  vocal  organs,  when  air  is  admitted  into  the 
ched. 

That  the  larynx  is  the  primary  organ,  in  which  the  ori- 
ginal found  is  produced,  is  proved  by  the  circumfiance,  that 
difeafes  and  accidents  affefting  it  dedroy  or  modify  the  voice. 
II  an  opening  be  made  in  the  trachea,  below  the  larynx,  fo 
that  no  air  fhall  pafs  through  the  latter,  no  voice  is  pro- 
duced. When,  on  the  contrary,  an  opening  is  made  imme- 
diately above  the  glottis,  the  voice  is  not  affe&ed.  Bichat 
made  an  incilion  between  the  os  hyoides  and  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  and  through  the  membrane,  which  connedls  the 
tongue  to  the  epiglottis  : through  this  tranfverfe  opening 
he  drew  out  the  epiglottis  with  a hook,  fo  that  the  found, 
indead  of  palling  through  the  mouth  and  nofe,  came  di- 
reftly  by  the  external  wound.  The  voice  was  as  drong  as 
before,  and  very  little  changed  in  charadler.  He  drew  the 
glottis  between  the  fides  of  the  wound,  fo  that  the  found 
could  not  pafs  at  all  into  the  mouth  and  nofe  : the  refult 
was  dill  the  fame.  In  thefe  experiments  the  epiglottis  may 
be  completely  confined,  or  even  cut  away,  without  affe&ing 
the  phenomena,  fo  that  it  can  have  no  concern  in  the 
formation  of  the  voice.  When  the  arytenoid  cartilages  were 
cut  through,  or  the  thyroid  divided  longitudinally,  as  in  the 
operation  of  bronchotomy,  the  voice  was  dedroyed. 

The  two  elaflic  ligamentary  and  membranous  bodies, 
which  form  the  chorda;  vocales,  are  analogous,  in  the  human 
indrument  of  the  voice,  to  the  various  provifions  for  pro- 
ducing vibration  in  the  different  wind  indruments.  No 
found  is  produced  by  blowing  into  a tube  through  a Ample 
opening ; the  only  effect  is  a motion  of  the  air,  incapable 
of  producing  found,  unlefs  it  meets  with  a body  fufceptible 
of  being  thrown  into  vibration.  It  is,  moreover,  afeer- 
tained  that  the  fides  of  the  indrument  are  not  the  vi- 
brating parts  ; for  the  fubdance  of  which  they  are  compofed, 
or  the  manner  in  which  they  are  held,  produces  no  change 
in  the  tone  or  key.  On  examining  the  parts,  to  which  the 
mouth  is  applied,  in  the  various  wind  indruments,  it  ap- 
pears, that  vibrations  are  produced  in  the  air  contained  ia 
the  tube,  as  they  are  in  the  external  air  ; that  is,  the  inter- 
vention of  an  eladic  body  is  neceffary,  which  the  blowing 
of  the  player  agitates,  and  the  vibrations  of  which  are  com- 
municated to  the  air  in  the  tube  ; or  at  lead  fome  angular 
body,  againd  which  the  air  may  break  as  it  paffes  with 
violence,  and  thereby  be  thrown  into  vibration.  In  the  flute 
with  a mouth  piece,  in  organ-pipes  of  various  kinds,  in  the 
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hautboy,  bafloon,  &c.  in  trumpets,  horns,  &c.  there  are  dif- 
ferent provifions  of  this  kind,  to  which  the  chordae  vocales 
are  perfe&ly  analogous.  The  tube  then  produces  no  found 
itfelf,  it  only  modifies,  direfts,  or  augments  that  which  it 
produced  at  its  embouchure  by  the  fonorous  body  againft 
which  the  air  breaks.  The  trachea  of  an  animal  is  a con- 
tinuous tube  without  any  contraction,  or  any  piece  fufcept- 
ible  of  vibration,  except  at  its  upper  extremity,  or  the 
glottis.  As  the  found  is  only  formed  at  the  end  of  the 
trachea,  that  tube  cannot  ferve  to  modify  it ; it  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  pipe  of  the  bellows  of  an  organ,  or  to 
any  canal  which  may  convey  air  to  the  embouchure  of  the 
inflrument  ; and  the  only  part  of  the  vocal  organ  in  the 
mammalia,  which  can  be  compared  to  the  tube  of  one  of 
our  wind  inftruments,  is  that  placed  in  front  of  the  glottis, 
viz.  the  mouth  and  nafal  cavity.  If  we  confider,  not  only 
the  want  of  refemblance  between  thefe  two  cavities  and  all 
the  inftruments  which  we  are  acquainted  with,  but  alfo  the  al- 
moft  infinite  number  of  means  by  which  we  can  change  their 
length,  diameter,  figure,  and  vents, — means  which  it  is  al- 
moft  impoflible  to  determine  with  fufficient  exaCInefs  to 
deduce  from  them  phyfical  confequences,  we  (hall  not  be 
furprifed  at  the  difficulties  which  the  theory  of  the  human 
vocal  organ  prefents. 

But  the  mere  paffage  of  the  air  through  the  glottis  is  not 
fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of  this  fun&ion.  The  voice  con- 
nects us  with  the  individuals  of  our  own  fpecies,  enables  us 
to  communicate  our  thoughts  to  them,  and  muft,  confe- 
quently,  be  under  the  regulation  of  the  will.  Hence  it  is 
produced  by  voluntary  motion,  and  does  not  take  place 
except  under  the  influence  of  volition.  We  are  conftantly 
breathing  during  fleep,  without  the  production  of  any  found  : 
and  we  may  exfpire,  as  ftrongly  as  we  pleafe,  in  the  wak- 
ing ftate  without  the  voice  being  formed,  until  we  exert  a 
particular  aCt  of  volition.  Again,  although  the  whole 
ItruCture  of  the  larynx  is  entire,  the  ligature  or  feCtion  of 
the  recurrent  nerves,  or  of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair, 
deftroys  the  voice.  An  injury  of  one  nerve  deftroys  half 
the  vocal  powers,  but  the  voice  is  completely  loft  by  ope- 
rating on  both.  Galen  performed  this  experiment  repeat- 
edly on  pigs  : Vefalius,  and  other  more  modern  phyfiologifts, 
have  afcertained  that  the  effeCts  are  correCtly  ftated  by  Galen. 
In  ffiort,  all  the  changes  and  conditions  of  the  vocal  organs, 
of  whatever  defcription,  neceffary  to  the  production  and 
modification  of  found,  are  produced  by  the  mufcles  of  the 
part,  under  the  influence  of  the  will.  The  exaCt  nature  of 
the  mufcular  motions,  required  for  producing  the  voice,  is 
not  known.  Bichat  obferved,  in  the  experiments  already 
alluded  to,  that  the  rima  glottidis  was  contrafted  when- 
ever a found  was  uttered  ; and  that  this  contraction  was  the 
more  fenfible,  in  proportion  as  the  found  was  ftronger.  He 
ftates  that  it  never  was  dilated  during  the  formation  of 
found.  He  obferved,  moreover,  that  infpiration  and  exfpi- 
ration  were  conftantly  attended  refpe&ively  by  dilatation  and 
contraction  of  the  glottis. 

The  air  expelled  from  the  lungs  through  the  opening, 
prepared  for  its  paffage  by  the  aCtion  of  its  proper  mufcles, 
throws  the  fides  of  this  aperture,  the  chordae  vocales,  into 
a ftate  of  vibration  : the  fame  effeCt  is  produced  in  the 
larynx,  whofe  cartilaginous  ftruCture  renders  it  particularly 
fufceptible  of  fuch  vibrations,  and  in  all  the  furrounding 
organs.  The  found  produced  by  the  tremulous  motions  of 
all  thefe  parts  is  the  voice.  Hence  we  underftand  why 
hoarfenefs  and  fmallnefs  of  the  voice  accompany  catarrhs, 
in  which  the  unufual  coverings  of  mucus  render  the  parts 
lefs  fufceptible  of  vibration  ; why  thofe  animals  which  have 
the  greateft  quantity  of  cartilage  and  the  leaft  membrane  iu 


their  vocal  organs,  have  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  fonorous 
voices,  and  vice  verfa  ? We  fee  alfo  that  all  animals  pro- 
vided with  a pulmonary  organ  will  have  a voice  ; fince  no- 
thing more  is  required,  for  the  production  of  this  found, 
than  the  accumulation  of  air  in  fome  receptacle,  its  expul- 
fion  in  a mafs,  with  a certain  force,  and  its  meeting  on  its 
paffage  with  elaftic  and  vibratory  organs.  Fifhes,  which 
have  gills,  and  infeCts,  in  whom  the  diliribution  of  air  is  by 
means  of  tracheae,  produce  no  found. 

It  feems  impoflible  to  explain  how  the  paffage  of  air 
through  the  human  glottis  fhould  produce  vocal  founds  dif- 
tinguilhing  man  from  all  other  animals,  and  how  each  animal 
fhould  have  his  peculiar  and  chara&eriftic  voice,  where  the 
differences  of  ftruCture,  in  a part  of  fuch  Ample  formation, 
muft  be  very  flight.  Yet  it  feems  true  that  the  glottis  alone 
produces  the  fpecific  character  of  the  voice  in  each  animal. 
Numerous  and  refpeCtable  authors  affirm,  that  the  inflation 
of  air  through  the  glottis  is  fufficient,  even  in  the  dead 
animal,  to  produce  its  particular  voice  : this  has  been 
afferted  of  the  human  fubjeCt,  the  cow,  pig,  cat,  rabbit, 
hare,  goofe,  and  frog.  It  is  direCtly  adverfe  to  what  we 
have  already  ftated  concerning  the  neceffity  of  fome  muf- 
cular aCtion  to  the  production  of  the  voice,  and  is  fo  con- 
trary to  thofe  principles,  by  which  thefe  functions  are  fub- 
jeCted  to  the  will,  that  we  cannot  help  doubting  the  whole 
affertion.  After  reciting  what  others  have  ftated,  Haller 
adds,  “ with  me  thefe  experiments  have  not  been  fo  fuc- 
cefsful : I have  fometimes  obtained  a found,  that  might  be 
recognifed  as  the  voice  of  the  animal,  but  could  never  imitate 
the  charafter  of  the  voice  in  the  pig  or  dog,  and  much  lefs 
in  man.”  Elem.  Phyfiol.  lib.  ix.  feCti  3.  $ 4. 

As  the  found,  formed  in  the  larynx,  or  the  voice,  proceeds 
through  the  mouth  and  the  multiplied  hollow's  of  the  noftrils, 
it  undergoes  various  modifications,  according  to  the  nature 
of  thefe  parts,  which  produce  in  it  changes  affeCting  its 
key  or  pipe. 

Ventriloquifm  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  moft  Angular  phe- 
nomena connected  with  the  vocal  functions  ; and  certainly 
one,  of  which  the  nature  is  very  little  underftood.  This 
name,  as  well  as  the  Greek  term  of  engaftri-muthifm,  pro- 
ceeds on  the  fuppofition  that  the  found  comes  from  the 
abdomen  : but  we  cannot  doubt,  in  general,  that  the  vocal 
organs  alone  are  concerned,  however  unable  we  may  be  to 
explain  the  exaCl  nature  of  the  procefs.  Ammann,  the 
Swifs,  whofe  philofophical  labours  on  the  fubjeCt  of  lan- 
guage, and  particularly  in  the  inftruCtion  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  entitle  him  to  much  confidence,  fays,  that  he  faw  an 
old  woman  who  could  fpeak  during  infpiration,  and  others 
have  explained  ventriloquifm  in  the  fame  w'ay.  We  believe 
that  the  point  has  not  been  fufficiently  afcertained  by  aCfual 
obfervation  : and  others,  in  their  attempts  at  explanation, 
even  fuppofe  that  it  is  produced,  like  ordinary  fpeech,  during 
exfpiration.  Some  conceive  that  the  tongue  is  fixed,  and 
that  fome  motions  of  the  pharynx  and  velum  palati  do  the 
bufinefs.  Richerand  obferved,  that  a man  who  could  give 
a dialogue  between  two  fpeakers,  with  different  voices,  as 
if  placed  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other,  did  not  infpire 
while  he  wras  doing  this,  but  that  he  expelled  air  in  much 
fmaller  quantity  than  ufual.  The  fame  author  obferves, 
that  a Mr.  Fitz-James,  w'ho  poffeffes  the  power  of  ventri- 
loquifm in  wonderful  perfection,  does  it  by  means  of  an 
extremely  gradual  exfpiration,  in  which  the  air  is  brought  out 
in  a very  (lender  ftream.  He  precedes  this  by  a very  deep 
infpiration  : hence  a full  ftate  of  the  ftomach  renders  the 
exertion  of  his  talent  difficult,  which  all  individuals,  who 
have  had  the  art  in  queftion,  feem  to  experience.  By  acce- 
lerating or  retarding  the  exit  of  this  air,  Mr.  Fitz-James 
9 can 
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can  imitate  different  voices,  make  his  auditors  believe  that 
the  interlocutors  in  a dialogue,  which  he  carries  on  alone, 
are  placed  at  different  diftances,  and  produce  the  moll  com- 
plete illufion  on  thefe  points.  See  Richerand,  Elemens  de 
Phyliologie,  § 2,  p.  339. 

In  hawking  the  air  is  violently  forced,  by  a kind  of  inter- 
rupted aClion,  through  the  trachea,  larynx,  and  fauces,  fo 
as  to  detach  the  fecretions  of  the  parts,  or  any  thing  elfe 
which  lies  on  the  furface.  The  peculiar  noife  is  produced 
by  the  air  thus  violently  dafhed  againft  the  parts. 

Snoring  is  produced  by  a kind  of  tremulous  ofcillation 
of  the  velum  palati,  generally  in  infpiration,  but  fometimes 
alfo  in  exfpiration.  Wailing,  or  the  plaintive  found  pro- 
duced in  weeping,  is  the  confeqaence  of  tremors  of  the 
foft  palate,  gradually  diminifhed  in  force  as  the  air  is  ex- 
fp  red. 

In  humming  the  mouth  is  clofed,  and  the  exfpired  air 
enters  the  nafal  cavities  with  tremulous  motions  of  the  muf- 
cles  of  the  fauces. 

When  the  tongue  is  drawn  upwards  and  preffed  againft 
the  palate,  and  then  fuddenly  depreffed,  fo  as  to  allow  the 
air  to  pafs  quickly,  the  noife  called  chuckling  takes,  place. 
By  drawing  the  lips  between  the  teeth,  and  then  quickly  l'epa- 
rating  them,  we  can  imitate  the  trot  of  the  horfe  ; and  by 
exercife  we  can  even  produce  a found  like  the  clapping  of 
hands. 

When  we  wifh  to  afccrtain  the  odorous  properties  of  any 
body,  we  fniff  at  it  ; that  is,  the  infpired  and  exfpired  air  is 
conveyed  through  the  nofe  with  a tremor  of  the  alae  nafi 
caufing  a particular  noife. 

Hilling  is  produced  by  expelling  the  air  between  the 
teeth,  when  brought  clofe  together. 

In  whittling,  the  tongue  is  rendered  concave  on  its  fuperior 
furface,  and  applied  to  the  bony  palate,  and  upper  teeth,  fo 
as  to  have  a pafl'age  for  the  air  between  it  and  thofe  parts; 
the  lips  are  at  the  fame  time  contracted  into  a round  aper- 
ture ; and  the  point  of  the  tongue  is  in  contact  with  the 
front  lower  teeth.  The  vibrations  of  the  parts  through 
which  the  found  paffes  produce  the  peculiar  effeCt,  and  the 
motions  of  the  tongue  and  lips  increafe  or  diminiih  the  dimen- 
iions  of  the  openings  through  which  it  paffes.  The  pro- 
duction of  a loud  found  requires  a large  quantity  of  air,  a 
llrong  and  accelerated  exfpiration,  and  a confiderable  tremor 
of  the  chordae  vocales.  The  lungs  muft  therefore  be  large 
and  admit  eafily  of  diftention  ; the  trachea  and  larynx  mull 
alfo  be  ample,  and  the  reflexion  of  the  found  in  all  the  paf- 
fages  unimpeded.  A diftended  (late  of  the  llomach  is  un- 
favourable to  the  production  of  fuch  founds,  as  it  impede* 
the  defcent  of  the  diaphragm.  The  impervious  ftate  of  the 
lungs  in  the  confumptive  muft  be  equally  unfavourable  ; and 
we  accordingly  find  that  the  voice  becomes  weaker,  as  the 
tiifeafe  advances. 

In  forming  high  or  acute  founds,  a contracted  ftate  of  the 
glottis,  with  tenfion  of  its  ligaments,  are  required  ; the  air 
paffes  rapidly  through  the  narrow  opening,  and  numerous 
ofcillations  of  its  fides  are  produced.  The  whole  larynx  is 
carried  upwards  and  forwards ; and,  in  uttering  the  molt 
acute  founds,  the  head  is  thrown  backwards,  that  the  la- 
rynx may  be  elevated  through  a wider  range.  This  eleva- 
tion equals  nearly  half  an  inch  for  one  oCtave.  That  the 
changes  above-mentioned  take  place,  is  proved,  by  placing 
the  finger  on  the  larynx,  which  gives  us  immediate  demon- 
ftration  of  its  afcent,  when  we  utter  acute  founds ; by  the 
comparatively  acute  voice  of  children  and  women,  in  whom 
the  larynx  is  fraall,  and  the  glottis  confequently  narrow  ; 
by  comparative  anatomy,  which  (hews  us  that  the  glottis  is 
fin  all  and  narrow  in  finging  birds,  large  and  rclaxcu  in  ani- 
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mals  which  utter  deep  founds;  by  the  blowing  of  wind  ih- 
ftruments,  in  which  the  opening  for  the  paffage  of  the  air 
is  always  contracted  in  order  to  produce  the  high  notes  ; and 
alfo  by  this  general  fad,  that  the  founds  are  always  more 
acute  in  proportion  as  thefe  inftruments  are  of  fmaller  fize. 

If  we  talk  too  impettroufly,  the  quick  paffage  of  the  air 
throws  the  chorda:  vocales  into  too  rapid  ofcillations,  and  the 
voice  fuddenly  becomes  exceedingly  fhrill.  Thefe  changes 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Ioudnefs  of  the  found  ; a weak 
as  well  as  a ftrong  found  may  be  either  acute  or  grave  in  its 
tone. 

In  the  produdion  of  deep  or  bafe  tones,  an  oppofite  ftate 
of  parts  is  required  ; the  larynx  is  carried  downwards,  and 
the  head  itfelf  brought  towards  the  cheft.  This  defcent, 
like  the  afcent,  is  about  half  an  inch  for  an  oCtave^  In  the 
male  fex,  where  the  larynx  is  larger,  and  the  glottis  confe- 
quently more  ample  than  in  the  female,  the  voice  is  ha- 
bitually deeper  toned.  Eunuchs  and  women  may  be  taught 
to  ling  foprano,  but  not  bafs.  When  very  low  tones  are 
formed,  in  which  the  chordte  vocales  are  greatly  relaxed,  the 
produdion  of  found  ceafes  altogether. 

A human  voice  that  has  been  much  exercifed,  can  pafs 
through  about  two  odaves  and  a half  in  either  direction 
from  the  middle  ; confequently  it  has  a range  in  the  neck  of 
nearly  three  inches. 

The  queftion  has  been  muck  agitated  among  phvfiologifts, 
whether  the  changes  of  tone  in  the  voice  depend  on  altera- 
tion* in  the  diameter  of  the  opening,  or  in  the  ftate  of  tenfion 
of  the  ligaments  forming  its  fides.  By  the  advocates  of  the 
former  opinion,  the  organ  of  the  human  voice  is  compared  to 
wind  inftruments,  in  which  the  enlargement  of  the  aperture 
renders  the  found  grave,  and  its  diminution  acute  ; and  by 
thofe  of  the  latter  to  ilringed  inftruments.  We  admit,  in 
the  preceding  account,  the  efficacy  of  both  kinds  of  changes, 
but  we  confider  the  alterations  in  diameter  as  the  mott: 
efficient.  The  change  of  the  voice  from  acute  to  grave,  at 
the  time  of  puberty,  when  the  larynx  undergoes  a remark- 
able developement,  as  well  as  its  acutenefs  in  females,  whofe 
glottis  is  lefs  by  one-third  than  that  of  man,  {hew  that  the 
iize  of  the  aperture  has  a great  influence.  Obferving,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  chorda:  vocales  admit  of  confiderable 
tenfion  and  relaxation,  we  muft  allow  that  thefe  variations  will 
render  them  fufceptible  of  executing,  in  a given  time,  vibra- 
tions more  or  lefs  extenfive  and  rapid.  And  although  they 
are  neither  dry,  ftretched,  nor  ifolated,  which  are  neceffary 
conditions  to  the  production  of  iound  in  thofe  ftringed  in- 
ftruments to  which  the  larynx  has  been  compared,  yet  they 
are  analogous  to  vibrating  bodies  placed  at  the  top  of  wind 
inftruments,  as  the  reed  in  hautboys,  the  mouth  piece  in 
flutes.  &c.  and  equally  contribute  to  the  formation  and 
varied  inflexion  of  vocal  founds.  Haller,  in  his  Elements 
Phyfiologiae,  lib.  ix.,  has  given  a long  and  very  inftruCtive 
account  of  the  whole  controverfy.  We  (hall  be  furprized 
at  feeing  how  very  fmall  a change  can  alter  the  tone,  when 
we  reflett  that  the  breadth  of  the  rima  glottidis  does  not  ex- 
ceed a line  at  its  broadeft  part,  and  that  there  is  an  almoft 
innumerable  variety  of  tones  diftinClly  perceptible. 

Singing  is  the  expreffion  of  love  and  joy,  common  to  birds 
with  the  human  fubjcCt.  The  pronunciation  of  words  or  let- 
ters is  not  effential  to  its  nature.  It  includes  the  greateft 
variety  of  acute  and  grave  founds,  and  the  moft  rapid  tran- 
fition  from  the  one  to  the  other.  In  general  the  tone  of 
finging  is  more  acute  than  that  of  talking.  The  great  dif- 
ference between  thefe  two  modes  of  vocal  exertion  is  in  the 
tranfitions  of  finging  ; in  order  to  execute  thefe,  the  larynx, 
infteadof  retting,  is  lultained  in  a kind  of  equilibrium  between 
the  elevating  aud  clepreffing  powers.  A perfon  will  foon 
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perceive  this  by  placing  his  finger  on  the  larynx  while  he 
fings,  or  by  obferving  the  throat  of  another.  As  tinging 
requires  the  exertion  of  many  mufcles,  it  foon  fatigues.  It 
alto  exereiles  the  mufcles  of  refpiration  ; as  a large  quantity 
of  air  is  frequently  required.  The  rapid  pafTage  of  the  air 
in  tinging  dries  the  parts  quickly. 

Speech  is  the  formation  of  the  voice,  produced,  as  we 
have  already  deferibed,  by  means  of  the  organs  about  the 
throat,  nofe,  and  mouth,  into  articulated  founds,  by  which 
men  communicate  their  thoughts  to  each  other.  All  ani- 
mals have  a voice,  but  man  alone  fpeaks  in  the  fenfe  now 
alluded  to.  Some,  indeed,  which  have  a broad  tongue, 
have  been  taught  to  pronounce  a few  words  ; but  they  cx- 
prefs  no  thoughts  by  thefe  founds.  We  believe  that  no 
iufficient  reafon  can  be  drawn  from  organization,  why  man 
invariably  fhould  poflefs,  and  animals  invariably  want  the 
power  of  fpeech. 

The  tones  are  not  fo  quickly  changed  as  in  Tinging,  con- 
fequently  the  larynx  is  much  lefs  moved.  Recitative  is  a 
kind  of  mixture  of  finging  and  fpeaking,  partaking  equally 
of  the  characters  of  each. 

If  we  coniider  a letter  to  be  a found,  that  cannot  be  re- 
folved  into  more  fimple  elements,  fpecch  is  the  formation  of 
the  voice  into  the  lounds  expreffed  by  letters,  and  the  com- 
polition  of  words  from  thefe. 

Letters  are  divided  into  vowels  and  confonants.  The  for- 
mer (vocales)  are  produced  limply  by  the  voice  palling 
through  the  mouth  opened  to  a greater  or  lefs  degree,  with- 
out the  rongue  being  applied  to  the  lips  or  to  any  other 
part.  Thele  founds  are  produced  in  laughing,  and  fome- 
thing  like  them  may  be  obferved  in  the  voices  of  animals. 

In  the  formation  of  the  vowels,  the  paffage  through  the 
nofe  is  clofed  ; the  voice  proceeds  ilraight  through  the 
tongue  and  lips,  and  the  mouth  is  open.  The  larger  the 
fpace  left  for  the  voice  along  the  tongne  and  through  the 
lips,  or  the  lower  the  tongue  is  placed  in  the  mouth,  and 
the  wider  the  lips  are  apart,  the  more  deeply  do  the  vowels 
found.  Thefe  founds  are  the  moll  clear  and  dillind,  becaufe 
the  canal,  through  which  they  proceed,  is  free  and  unconfined 
in  every  diredion. 

The  confonants  are  founds  pronounced  with  the  vowels, 
and  modifying  or  limiting  them.  They  mtifl  therefore  have 
vowels  either  before  or  after  them.  The  found  of  the  vowel 
in  thefe  cafes  is  altered  by  the  tongue  being  applied  to  fome 
part  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  linking  againll  the  teeth  or 
lips,  & c. 

The  confonants  are  dillinguilhed  into  different  clalTes  ac- 
cording to  different  principles  of  arrangement.  Soemmer- 
ring  gives  the  four  following  claffifications. 

1 I.  Nafales ; m,ti,ng.  2.  O rales  ; /,  r.  3.  Sibilantes  ; 
/,  g,  b,  eh,f.  4.  Exploiivx  ; u,  d,  k,  p,  q,  t.  5.  Compo- 
iiice  ; x,  z, 

II.  x.  Nafales  ; m,  n,  ng.  2.  Liquidx  ; /,  r.  3.  Mutx  ; 
f,  h,  ch , f,  z,  fch.  tb,  v,  w.  4.  Explofivx  ; b,  p,  d,  t,  l,  g. 

III.  1.  Mutae ; k,  p,  t.  2.  Explains  et  vocales;  g,  r. 
3.  Explofivx  ; f,  h,f,  fch.  4.  Vocales  ; b,  d,  g,  l,  m,  n. 

IV.  1 . Gutturales  ; g,  6b,  b,  tb.  2.  Palatinx  ; d , /,  n,  r, 
Jl.  3.  Labiales ; b,f,m,p,  w.  Decorp.  hum.  fabrica,  t.  6. 

p.  1 10. 

To  point  out  the  motions  by  which  all  thefe  founds  arc 
produced,  would  lead  us  into  too  wide  a field.  We  refer 
the  reader  to  the  work  of  Soemmerring  already  quoted,  and 
to  Haller’s  Elementa  Phyfiologix,  lib.  ix. 

The  remarkable  change  which  occurs  in  the  voice,  at  the 
time  of  puberty,  mull  be  referred  to  the  fudden  developement 
which  the  organ  undergoes  at  that  time,  as  we  have  already 
lifted.  The  vafious  affedions  of  the  mind  are  accompanied 
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by  the  utterance  of  particular  founds;  and  this  is-firongly 
feen  all  in  animals.  In  them,  Pie  wants  connedcd  with  the 
generative  fun  lions,  afford  the  - t frequent  caufe  for  the 
exertion  of  the  vocal  organs.  B we  may  obferve  further, 
both  in  birds  and  quadrupeds,  that  certain  modifications-  of 
the  voice  exprefs  fear  and  anger,  afleclion  for  the  offspring, 
joy  and  pain,  that  other,  are  iifed  in  calling  the  affembly  to- 
gether, and,  in  the  cafe  of  gregarious  animals,  in  imparting 
to  each  other  fomething  which  we  do  not  underlland.  Si- 
milar vocal  expreffions  of  what  is  palling  internally  are  ob- 
ferved alfo  in  the  dumb,  who  have  not  learned  to  fpeak  ; and 
even  animals  diftinguifli  in  man  the  founds  denoting  anger, 
approbation,  5cc.  In  the  founds  which  we  utter,  on  many 
of  thefe  occafions,  in  civilized  fociety,  there  may  he  fome- 
thing arifing  from  imitation  or  habit,  or  referrible  in  fome 
way  to  a conventional  origin  ; but  much  of  it  is  fo  completely 
inartificial,  that  we  feemto  obey  merely  a Ipecies  of  initind, 
and  to  exprefs  the  fnnp’e  voice  of  nature.  Various  mal- 
formations and  difeafes  of  the  organs  concerned  in  fpeech  im- 
pair or  entirely  dellroy  the  power  of  pronunciation.  From 
the  important  (hare  which  the  tongue  has,  in  producing  artir 
eulated  founds,  we  fhould  exped  that  extenfive  injuries  of  it 
would  be  very  injurious  in  this  way.  But  experience  (hews 
us  that  it  may  be  very  extenfively  injured  without  greatly 
impairing  the  powers  of  fpeech.  Indeed  feveral  letters  may 
be  pronounced  without  its  aid.  Mr.  Louis  has  colieded  fe- 
veral cafes  in  his  “ Memoire  phyfiologique  et  pathologique, 
fur  la  Langue  ;”  in  proof  of  this  point,  he  Hates,  that  after 
very  terious  injuries  the  power  of  fpeech  was  at  firll  greatly 
impaired ; but  that  it  gradualy  returned.  Memoires  de 
l’Acad.  de  Chirurgie,  t.  v. 

Stammering  may  be  caufed  by  too  large  and  thick  a 
tongue,  by  great  leng'h  of  the  frxinim  ; by  any  caufes  that 
impair  the  motions  of  this  organ,  whether  they  be  referrible 
to  organization,  or  to  the  Hate  of  the  nervous  fyilem,  as  m 
drunkennefs,  apoplexy,  See. 

Too  great  confinement  of  the  organ,  by  its  frxnum,  fome- 
times  prevents  children  from  learning  to  fpeak. 

Want  of  the  front  teeth,  as  well  as  undue  fize  of  the 
tongue,  produces  lifping. 

The  confinement  of  the  tongue  in  the  aged,  confequent  on 
the  diminution  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  from  the  lofs  of 
the  teeth,  very  much  impedes  the  powers  of  pronunciation. 

When  we  affign  certain  organical  defeats,  as  the  caufes  of 
defective  pronunciation,  we  do  not  mean  to  affert  that  this 
is  conflantly  true.  A perfon  who  Hammers,  for  example, 
will  often  be  able  to  fpeak  clearly,  if  he  will  (peak  (lowly. 

The  obfirndion  oT  the  paffage  of  the  found  through  the 
nofe,  either  by  doling  the  front  openings  of  the  noHrils,  or 
by  the  elevation  of  the  velum  palati  behind,  produces  a pe- 
culiar modification  of  the  voice,  which  is  (Irangely  enough 
termed,  in  common  language,  fpeaking  through  the  nofe. 
Difeafes  of  the  palate,  or  its  velum,  ulcerations,  and  preter- 
natural openings  in  them,  have  alfo  very  confiderable  effed 
on  the  voice  ; the  fame  may  be  obferved  of  difeafe  affeding 
the  bones  of  the  nofe. 

Dumbnefs  may  be  accidental,  or  may  fubfift  from  birth. 
In  the  former  cafe,  it  arifes  from  organic  injury,  which  ci- 
ther affeds  the  rr.echanifm  of  the  parts,  or  whuh  intercepts 
the  communication  between  the  vocal  mufcles  and  the  brain.. 
In  dumbnefs  from  birth,  deafnefs  feems  to  be  always  the 
caufe ; fo  that  the  abfence  of  fpeech  (hocld  here  rather  be 
called  filence.  This,  at  lead,  is  conllantly  the  cafe,  according 
to  the  obfervation  of  Sicard  on  t lie  numerous  pupils  com- 
mitted to  his  care.  Here  there  is  an  abfolute  ignorance  of 
founds,  and  of  their  reprefentative  value  in  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet. The  vocal  organs  exhibit  no  marks  of  deficiency  ; 
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they  are  fit,  in  Ihort,  to  fulfil  the  ufes  for  which  nature  has 
dellined  them,  but  they  remain  in  a ftate  of  inaftion,  be- 
caufe  the  deaf  infant  is  not  confcious  that  he  has  the  means 
of  communicating  his  thoughts.  See  the  article  Dumb- 
ness. 

Bichat,  Anatomie  Defcriptive,  t.  ii.  Soemmerring,  De 
Corporis  humani  fabrics,  t.  vi.  Haller,  Elementa  Phyfio- 
logis,  lib.  ix. 

LASAIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Princi- 
pato  Citra  ; 21  miles  S.S.W.  of  Cangiano. 

LAS  A NON,  a word  ufed  by  different  authors  in  very  dif- 
ferent fenfes  j fome  applying  it  to  the  trivet  commonly  ufed 
in  kitchens  ; others  to  a clofe-ftool ; and  others,  among 
whom  are  Hippocrates,  and  the  ancient  phyficians,  for  a 
fort  of  chair,  contrived  for  a woman  in  labour  to  lit  in,  as 
being  fo  made,  that  the  weight  of  the  child,  when  born, 
fijail  help  to  draw  away'  the  fecundines. 

LASCARIS,  Constantine,  in  Biography,  a learned 
descendant  of  the  imperial  family  of  that  name,  was  born  at 
Conllantinople.  He  quitted  his  native  city  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Turks  in  1434,  and  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
was  mo't  amicably  received  by  duke  Francis  Sforza  of 
Milan,  who  placed  his  own  daughter,  a child  of  ten  years 
of  age,  under  the  care  of  Lafearis  for  inftru&ion  in  the 
Greek  language.  For  her  ufe  he  compofed  his  Greek 
grammar.  From  Milan  he  went  to  Rome,  and  from  thence, 
at  the  invitation  of  king  Ferdinand,  he  repaired  to  Naples, 
where  he  opened  a public  fchool  for  Greek  and  rhetoric. 
Having  (pent  fome  years  in  this  employment,  he  was  de- 
firous  of  repofe,  and  embarked  with  the  intention  of  fettling 
at  a town  of  Greece  ; but  having  touched  at  Mefiina,  he 
was  urged  by  fuch  advantageous  offers  to  make  it  his  refi- 
dence,  that  he  complied,  and  paffed  there  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  Here  he  received  the  honour  of  citizenfhip,  which 
lie  merited  by  his  virtues  as  well  as  his  learning,  and  by  the 
influx  of  fcholars  which  his  reputation  drew  thither,  among 
whom  was  the  celebrated  Bembo.  He  lived  to  a very  ad- 
vanced age,  but  the  time  of  his  death  has  not  been  exactly 
afeertained.  He  bequeathed  his  library  to  the  city  of 
Mefiina.  His  Greek  grammar  was  printed  at  Milan  in 
1476,  and  was  the  firlt  book  that  iffued  from  the  Italian 
prels.  A better  edition  of  it  was  given  in  1494,  by  Aldus 
Manutius : Erafmus  confidered  it  as  the  bell  Greek  gram- 
mar then  extant,  excepting  that  of  Theodore  Gaza.  Laf- 
earis was  author  likewife  of  two  tra&s  on  the  Sicilian  and 
Calabrian  Greek  writers. 

Lascabis,  Joan  Andrew,  a learned  Greek  of  the  fame 
family  with  the  preceding,  came  over  to  Italy,  on  the  ruin 
of  his  country.  He  ftudied  at  Padua,  obtained  a high  repu- 
tation for  his  knowledge  in  the  learned  languages,  and  re- 
ceived the  patronage  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  who  fent  him 
into  Greece  with  recommendatory  letters  to  fultan  Bajazet, 
in  order  to  colled!  ancient  manuicripts.  After  the  expul- 
fion  of  the  Medici  family  from  Florence,  in  1494,  he  was 
carried  to  France  by  Charles  VIII.,  after  which  he  was 
patronized  by  Louis  XII.,  who  fent  him,  in  1703,  as  his 
ambaffador  to  Venice,  in  which  office  he  remained  till  1308. 
He  joined  the  purfuit  of  literature  with  his  public  employ- 
ment, and  held  a correfpotidence  with  many  learned  men. 
After  the  termination  of  his  embaffy,  he  remained  fome 
years  at  Venice,  as  an  inftruCtor  in  the  Greek  language. 
On  the  election  of  pope  Leo  X.  to  the  popedom  in  1513, 
he  fet  out  for  Rome,  being  perfuaded  that  he  fliould  meet 
with  a favourable  reception  from  that  patron  of  learning. 
At  the  in  (ligation  of  Ltffcaris,  Leo  founded  a college  for 
noble  Grecian  youths  at  Rome,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
placed  the  author  of  the  plan.  In  1518,  he  quitted  Rome 


for  France,  whither  he  was  invited  by  Francis  I.  ; here  he 
was  employed  by  the  monarch  in  forming  the  royal  library'. 
He  was  alfo  fent  as  his  ambaffador  to  Venice,  with  a view 
of  procuring  Greek  youths  for  the  purpofe  of  founding  a 
college  at  Paris  fimilar  to  that  of  Rome.  After  the  accom- 
plifhment  of  other  important  miffions,  he  died  at  Rome  in 
1535,  at  an  advanced  age.  As  an  author  he  compofed 
epigrams  in  Greek  and  Latin  ; he  tranfiated  into  the  Latin 
language,  a work  extrafted  from  Polybius,  on  the  military 
conllitutions  of  the  Romans  ; and  he  printed  at  Florence  a 
magnificent  edition  of  the  Greek  Anthologia.  By  his  con- 
temporaries he  was  greatly  praifed,  on  account  of  the  emi- 
nent fervices  which  he  performed  for  the  extenfion  of  litera- 
ture. 

LASCHE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Chrudim  ; eight  miles  E.  of  Chrudim. 

LASCH1,  in  Biography,  an  admirable  finger  and  aftor 
in  the  fir  ft  burletta  band  of  fingers  which  arrived  in  Eng- 
land during  the  autumn  of  1748,  when  ferious  operas  were 
difeontinued  by  the  abdication  of  lord  Middlefex,  who  was 
as  unfuccefsful  in  his  opera  regency,  as  James  II.,  in  en- 
deavouring to  eftablifti  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  this 
country. 

The  new  troop  confided  of  Pertici,  as  buffo  caricato,  Laf- 
chi,  tenor,  and  Guadagr.i,  countertenor,  (then  very' young,) 
as  ferious  men.  Frafi,  and,  afterwards,  Mellini,  for  ferious 
women  ; and  the  comic  female  parts  by  the  wives  of  Per- 
tici and  Lafchi,  the  two  bed  comic  actors  we  ever  faw  on 
any  ilage,  formed  a very  good  troop,  and  in  the  comic 
operas  of  “ La  Comedia  in  Comedia,”  Ora/io,”  “ Don 
Colafcione,”  “ Gli  tre  Cicifbei  Ridicoli,"  &c.  compofed  by 
Latilla,  Mitale  Refta,  and  Ciampi,  who  came  over  as  maeftro 
to  the  company,  pleafed  the  public  and  filled  the  theatre 
very  fuccefsfully  during  the  whole  winter.  Lafchi  was  cer- 
tainly the  belt  firft  buffo,  except  Lovatini,  that  has  ever 
appeared  on  our  ftage  : and  the  a&ing  of  him  and  Pertici 
was  undoubtedly  the  nwft  amufing  and  ingenious  that  can 
poflibly  be  imagined. 

LASCIGO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Prin- 
cipal Citra  ; 18  miles  W.  of  Policaftro. 

LASCO,  John  a,  in  Biography,  a zealous  promoter  of 
the  Reformation,  was  born  in  Poland,  of  a noble  family, 
about  the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  received  the 
early  part  of  his  education  in  his  own  country,  and  then 
travelled  into  foreign  parts  for  improvement.  In  Switzer- 
land he  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Zuingle,  by 
whofe  influence  he  determined  upon  Undying  divinity,  and 
having  by  the  example  of  his  friend  imbibed  the  fpirit  of  the 
reformation,  he  returned  home  with  the  defign  of  propagat- 
ing the  principles  which  he  regarded  as  having  their  founda- 
tion in  important  truth.  At  iirll  he  W'as  promoted  to  a high 
llatien  in  the  Catholic  churchy  and  at  length  was  nominated 
biihop  of  Yefprim,  in  Hungary.  His  honours,  probably, 
did  not  fit  eafy  upon  him,  and  he  determined  to  make  an 
open  avowal  of  his  fentin  ents  •,  by  this  decided  courfe  he 
drew  upon  himfelf  the  vengeance  of  the  Catholic  biffiops, 
who  did  not  hefitate  to  pronounce  him  an  heretic.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  king,  but  the  fovereign  was  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  extend  the  ftiield  of  his  authority  in  protecting 
his  bifliop,  and  he  w'as  obliged  to  quit  Hungary  in  the  year 
1340.  In  1542,  he  was  cliolen  minifter  of  a church  at. 
Embden,  and  in  the  following  year  he  went  Vo  Oldenburgh, 
to  cltablifh  the  doctrines  and  difeipline  of  the  reformation  in 
that  diftrict.  In  1544,  he  was  invited  into  Pruffia,  by  duke 
Albert,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  but  as  he  was  not  altogether 
a Lutheran,  he  vras  obliged  to  relinquifh  this  mifiion  and 
to  return  to  Friefland.  Here  he  refided  about  ten  years, 
1’  t i when 
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•when  the  publication  of  the  Interim  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  compelled  him  to  feek  another  afylum,  which  he 
found  in  England,  on  the  invitation  of  Edward  VI.,  which 
■was  conveyed  to  him  by  archbifhop  Cranmer.  Elere  he 
became  minifter  to  a German  Proteftant  church,  which  af- 
fembled  for  divine  wcrlhip  at  Auftin-Fryars.  Of  thefe 
Proteftants,  almoft  four  hundred  were  admitted  to  the 
honour  of  citizenfhip  ; they  were  not  tolerated,  but  gua- 
ranteed by  royal  patent,  in  the  confcientious  difeharge  of 
their  duties  to  God,  while  numbers  of  his  majefty’s  natural 
born  fubje&s  were  grievoufly  perl’ecuted  on  account  of  their 
inability  to  join  in  all  the  ceremonies  enjoined  by  the  efta- 
blifhed  religion.  The  preamble  to  the  patent  referred  to, 
is  a curious  document  confidering  the  times  ; it  admits  that 
the  Ge-man  church  made  profeflion  of  pure  and  uncorrupted 
religion,  and  was  inftru&ed  in  truly  Chriftian  and  apoftoli- 
cal  opinions  and  rites,  and  it  was  permitted  them  to  enjoy 
and  exenfife  their  own  rites,  ceremonies,  and  difeipline, 
though  they  were  different  from  thofe  ufed  in  this  kingdom. 
Lafco  avowed  the  fame  opinions  as  thofe  held  by  Hooper, 
Latimer,  and  other  illuilrious  divines  of  that  day  : he  was, 
however,  permitted  to  live  in  peace  during  the  reign  of  the 
youthful  monarch  ; but  upon  the  acceffion  of  the  infamous 
Mary,  he  and  his  congregation  were  ordered  to  leave  the 
kingdom.  They  embarked  with  their  families  and  pro- 
perty, and  at  the  commencement  of  a very  fevere  winter 
arrived  off  the  coaft  of  Denmark,  but  were  not  permitted 
to  land  on  account  of  their  known  tenets.  For  the  fame 
reafon  they  were  refufed  an  afylum  at  Lubec,  Hamburg, 
and  fome  of  the  cities  of  Saxony  ; at  length,  after  they  had 
been  driven  from  place  to  place,  they  were  hofpitably  re- 
ceived at  Embden  in  March  1554.  In  the  following  year 
Lafco  went  to  Frankfort  upon  the  Maine,  and  obtained 
leave  from  the  fenate  to  build  a church  for  foreign  Pro- 
teftants. In  1556,  he  wrote  a letter  to  Sigifmund,  king  of 
Poland,  in  vindication  of  himfelf  and  his  do&rines,  from 
certain  mifreprefentations  which  had  been  circulated  by  his 
enemies.  In  1 57,  he  publilhed  an  apology  for  the  church 
of  the  reformed  Proteftants  at  Frankfort,  on  the  fubjed  of 
the  variation  in  their  creed  from  that  of  the  confefiion  of 
Auglburg  with  refped  to  the  Eucharift.  He  was  anfwered 
by  Weftphalus,  who,  feeling  that  he  had  tjie  weakeft  lide  of 
the  argument,  exhorted  the  fenate  to  interpofe  its  power, 
and  to  withdraw  its  protedion  from  the  difciples  of  Zuingle, 
whom  he  denominated  rank  heretics,  and  the  Devil’s  martyrs. 
Lafco,  after  a thoufai  d vicifiitudes,  returned  to  his  native 
country  ; but  fcarcely  had  he  arrived,  when  the  bifhops  and 
other  ecclefiaftics  fet  about  every  method  to  ruin  him.  A 
fynod  was  convoked  to  meet  at  Warfaw;  the  relult  of  their 
deliberations  was,  that  Lafco  was  a heretic ; he  was  accufed 
before  the  king,  and  a 'petition  was  drawn  up  praying  that 
he  might  be  banilhed.  The  fovereign  nobly  rejeded  their 
demand,  and  he  was  permitted  to  live  free  from  perfecution, 
though  he  was  daily  affailed  by  the  dark  calumnies  of  his 
enemies.  He  died  in  1560,  leaving  behind  him  many  works 
which  teftify  that  he  was  a man  of  great  talents  and  pro- 
found learning.  He  was  the  friend  of  Erafmus,  who  ac- 
knowledged the  obligations  he  was  under  to  him ; and  Peter 
Martyr  calls  him  his  moll  learned  patron.  He  was  highly 
efteemed,  and  frequently  confulted  by  Sigifmund,  king  of 
Poland;  and  he  is  commended  by  contemporary  hillorians 
as  a man  pollening  many  virtues,  and  the  molt  unaffected 
piety.  Gen.  Biog. 

LASCORI  \,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Galatia,  belonging  to  the  Trocmi.  Ptolemy. 

LASDIPELEN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Prufiian  Li- 
thuania i nine  miles  N.  of  Pilkallen. 


LASER  Cyrevaicum,  in  the  Materia  Medica , a name 
fuppofed  to  be  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  the  gum  we 
at  this  time  call  affa  foetida.  The  word  affa,  or,  as  it  was 
originally  written,  afa,  was  evidently  formed  on  the  lafer 
of  the  Greeks  ; but  there  was  alfo  an  afa  mentioned  by  tilt 
old  authors  very  different  from  this,  being  a fragrant  and 
fweet-feented  gum.  This  fweet  gum  was  evidently  the  lafer 
and  afa,  or  afl'a,  of  the  ancient  Greeks:  and  the  filphium 
was  the  plant  which  produced  it.  This  plant  grew  in 
Cyrene,  and  furnilhed  it  a long  time ; but  in  the  days  cf 
Pliny  it  was  in  a manner  loft.  The  people  of  Cyrene 
found  it  more  profitable  to  feed  their  cattle  upon  the 
filphium,  than  to  gather  its  gum. 

Pliny  continues  to  tell  us,  that  by  the  feeding  cattle  on 
this  plant,  it  was  fo  perfedly  dellroyed,  in  a courl'c  of  years, 
that  there  had  been,  of  a long  time,  only  one  plant  of  it 
feen,  and  that  reckoned  fo  great  a curioiity,  that  it  was  fent 
as  a prefent  to  the  emperor  Nero. 

When  Cyrene  no  longer  afforded  the  filphium,  it  was 
fought  for  in  other  places.  The  original  afa,  or  lafer,  had 
the  imell  of  myrrh,  but  more  mild  and  agreeable ; and  the 
afa  of  fucceeding  times  had  that  of  leeks  or  garlic,  and 
thence  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  fcorado  lafrum. 

LASERPITIUM,  in  Botany,  Laferwort ; an  ancient 
name  of  uncertain  derivation,  fynonymous  with  the  cri\$,ov 
of  the  Greeks.  Lae  ferpitium,  alluding  to  its  milky  juice, 
or  laflipitium,  becaufe  that  milky  juice  has  a pitchy  Imell, 
both  iuggerted  by  etymologifts,  afford  little  fatisfadion. 
The  word  is  evidently  compounded  of  Lajer , the  name  of 
the  gum  which  it  produces,  and  from  which  Afa  is  by  fome 
thought  to  have  been  corrupted.  Hence  Afafatida  has  been 
fuppofed  the  true  Lafer,  or  gum  of  the  <riA<p«w,  which  is 
known  to  be  of  a fetid  nature.  Ambrofinus  afl'erts  Lafer  to 
be  a corruption  of  Ladir,  from  lac,  milk.  Whatever  the 
<7i\<fiov  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  Laferpitium  of  the  Latins  may 
have  been,  the  Si/phium  of  modern  botanifts  is  a genus  of  the 
fyngenefious  clafs,  and  the  Laferpitium  is  one  of  the  umbel- 
liferous tribe,  of  which  we  are  now  to  fpeak.  It  fo  far  ac- 
cords with  the  ancient  plant,  that  feveral  of  its  fpecies  dif- 
eharge, when  wounded,  an  acrid  and  ftrongly  feented 
refinous  gum. — Linn.  Gen.  136.  Schreb.  186.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1414.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  2.  138.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  v.  1. 
191.  Juff.  222.  Tourn.  t.  172.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  199. 
Giertrt.  t.  85.  (Siler;  Gaertn.  t.  22.)  — Clafs  and  order, 
Penlandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Umbellate,  Linn.  Umbel- 
lifer  <e,  Jllff. 

Gen.  Ch.  General  umbel  very  large,  of  from  twenty  to 
forty  rays ; partial  of  many  rays,  fiat.  General  involucrum 
of  many  leaves,  fmall ; partial  of  many  leaves,  fmall.  Pe- 
rianth of  five  teeth,  fcarcely  difcernible.  Cor.  Univerfal 
uniform ; all  the  flowers  fertile  ; partial  of  five  fpreading, 
nearly  equal,  petals,  their  points  bent  in  fo  as  to  form  the 
fiiape  of  a heart.  Siam.  Filaments  five,  briftle-lhaped,  the 
length  of  the  corolla  ; anthers  fimple.  Pijl.  Germen  in- 
ferior, roundifh  ; ftyles  two,  rather  thick,  pointed,  diftant ; 
ftigmas  obtufe,  fpreading.  Peric.  Fruit  oblong,  with  eight 
longitudinal  membranous  angles,  feparable  into  two  parts. 
Seeds  two,  very  large;  oblong,  femicylindrical,  fiat  on  the 
inner  fide,  furnilhed  each  with  four  dorfal  and  marginal 
membranes  on  the  other. 

Eff.  Ch.  Involucrum  both  general  and  partial.  Fruit 
oblong,  with  membranous  angles.  Petals  uniform,  infiexed> 
emarginate,  fpreading. 

The  fpecies  of  Laferpitium  are  in  general  of  a larger  pro- 
portion, with  more  ample  foliage,  than  moft  other  umbel- 
liferous  plants.  To  this  neverthelefs  there  are  fome  excep- 
tions, 
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tions,  for  we  perceive  a prodigious  difference  between  the 
gigantic  L.  aquilegfolium , Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  147,  and  the  little 
L.fmplex , Jacq.  Mifc.  v.-  2.  t.  2.  The  14th  edition  of  Syfl. 
Veg.  tias  fourteen  fpecies,  comprehending  Forfler’s  genus 
Aciphytla  ; Wiiidenow  has  twenty-three.  In  each  of  thefe 
lifts,  however,  there  are  fome  ambiguous  or  doubtful  plants, 
which,  from  variations  incident  to  this  tribe,  relative  to  the 
occafional  abfence  or  prefence  of  an  involucrum,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  defcribed  twice  over  in  the  Linnrsan  fyftem. 
Such  is  the  cafe  with  L.  Chironium,  fufpefted  to  be  the  fame 
as  Pafiinaea  Opopanax,  we  believe  juftly.  Wiiidenow  doubts 
whether  L.  Archangelica  of  Jacquin,  Ic.  t.  58,  be  diftinft 
from  this  plant  of  Linnaius,  but  we  are  quite  clear  on  this 
point,  and  are  almoft  as  perfe&ly  fatisfied  that  L.  Chironium 
is  Pajlinaca  Opopanax,  which  laft  name  Linnaeus,  in  his  note 
on  the  fubjcft,  has  accidentally  written  Cojhna , apparently 
from  having  Bauhin’s  fynonym  in  his  head  ; yet  Reichard, 
Wiiidenow,  and  Laicharding  copy  him  without  reflection 
or  remark. 

Indubitable  fpecies  of  Laferpitium,  which  will  ferve  to  give 
a competent  idea  of  the  genus,  are  the  following.  None 
are  natives  of  Britain. 

L.  latifolium.  Broad-leaved  Laferwort.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  356.  Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  146.  (Libanotis  Theophrafli 
major;  Ger.  em.  1010. ) — Leaflets  obliquely  heart-lhaped, 
undivided,  with  fliarp-pointed  teeth — Native  of  moun- 
tainous dry  woods  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  flowering  in 
July,  ripening  feed  late  in  autumn.  Jacquin  obferves  that 
it  varies  greatly  in  fize  and  roughnefs,  being  only  a foot  or 
two  high  on  the  Alps,  while  in  lefs  elevated  fituations  it 
rifes  to  four  or  five  feet,  with  ample  and  handfomc  foliage. 
He  afferts  alfo  that  wild  plants  of  a very  rough  habit,  on 
being  brought  into  the  garden,  became  fmooth  the  next 
feafon.  Hence  he  determines  the  L.  afperum  of  Crantz, 
Diff.  fafe.  3.  50.  t.  x.  f.  2,  and  glabrum  of  the  fame  author, 
54,  to  be  one  and  the  fame  fpecies.  This  f.  2.  of  Crantz 
very  correctly  expreffes  a leaflet  of  our  plant,  fuch  as  is 
preferred  in  the  Linnaean  herbarium,  and  exhibited  by 
Jacquin  as  above.  The  radical  leaves  are  twice  or  thrice 
compound,  with  large,  heart-fhaped,  ftalked,  undivided 
leaflets,  unequal  at  the  bafe,  veiny,  from  one  to  two  or 
three  inches  long ; fmooth  and  dark  green  above ; paler, 
and  more  or  lefs  rough  with  rigid  bridles,  beneath ; the 
margin  befet  with  ftrong  broad  lharp  ferratures,  the  bafe 
entire.  The  Jlem  is  fmooth  and  round,  bearing  a few  fmaller 
more  entire  leaves,  whofe  common  ftalk  is  greatly  dilated 
and  inflated  at  the  bafe.  The  umbels  are  broad.  Flowers 
fmall,  white.  Wings  of  the  feeds,  according  to  Jacquin’s 
plate,  even,  and  fcarcely  at  all  undulated,  rounded  not  an- 
gular at  their  fummit,  agreeing  very  well  with  the  firft 
figure  of  the  feed  annexed  to  Morifon’s  Seft.  9.  t.  19.  f.  1, 
fo  that,  if  he  be  right,  his  whole  fig.  1.  mull  belong  to  our 
plant,  though  it  is  not  a very  good  one.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  too  that  the  Laferpitium  of  Rivinus,  Pentap.  Irr. 
t.  21,  is  the  fame  fpecies.  ProfelTor  Wiiidenow,  however, 
feems  to  have  been  led  by  Crantz  and  Lamarck  to  eftabliih 
another  fpecies,  by  the  name  of  L.  Libanotis,  for  which  he 
quotes  this  plate  of  Rivinus,  as  well  as  another  figure  of 
Morifon,  Seft.  9.  t.  19.  f.  6.  This  he  fuppofes  to  be  the 
glabrum  of  Crantz,  who  cites  as  a certain  though  rude  figure 
Libanotis  alpina  latfolia,  feniine  crifpo,  Bocc.  Muf.  24.  t.  3. 
The  plant  of  Boccone,  according  to  all  appearance,  we  have 
from  Italy,  and  can  aver  its  being  totally  different  from 
latifolium  and  all  the  fynonyms  of  Willdenow’s  L.  Libanotis , 
being,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  not  yet  defined  by  any  fyf- 
tematic  author.  The  wings  of  its  feeds,  though  called 
(ri/ped,  are  nearly  even,  and  terminate  in  a lateral  angle  at 


the  top,  like  Morifon’s  t.  19.  f.  6,  which  may  poflibfy  Be  a 
bad  delineation  of  Boccone’s  plant.  Wiiidenow  does  not 
mark  his  L.  Libanotis  as  one  that  he  had  feen,  and  he  might 
well  be  led  into  confufion  by  the  writers  on  whom  he  has 
depended.  Among  thefe  the  moft  blameable  is  Crantz,  who 
roundly  aflerts  his  afperum , (our  latifolium,')  to  be  L.  Chi- 
ronium of  Linnaeus,  which  we  can  pofitively  contradict,  and 
which  nobody  but  Lamarck  has  believed.  The  latter  feizes 
with  alacrity  the  opportunity  of  cenfuring  Linnaeus  on  the 
fubjeft  of  his  fynonymy,  though  in  this  inftance  unjuftly, 
while  be  himfelf  deferibes  under  the  name  of  L.  Libanotis , 
with  extremely  confufed  fynonyms,  what  appears  clearly  by 
his  account  to  be  A.  iri/obum  of  Linnaeus,  of  which  we  (hall 
now  fpeak.  ' 

L.  trilobum.  Three-lobed  Broad  Laferwort.'  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  357 • (-L*  Libanotis;  Lamarck  Dift.  v.  3.  423,  by 

the  very  excellent  defeription.  Ligufticum  Rauwoltii,  folixe 
aquilegiae ; Bauh.  Hift.  v.  3.  p.  2.  148.  Pluk.  Phyt. 
t.  223.  f.  7.  Siler  foliis  aquilegiae;  Rivin.  Pentap.  Irr. 
t.  64.) — Leaflets  broad-ovate,  three-lobed,  cut  and  fharply 
ferrated. — Native  of  Italy,  and  we  believe  alfo  of  Switzer- 
land ; though  Profeffor  Lachenal,  from  whom  we  have  a 
fpecimerx  of  the  true  plant,  aflerts  the  n.  793.  of  Haller, 
taken  for  this,  to  be  only  a variety  of  latifolium,  which  ac- 
cording to  him  has  occafionally  two  or  three  lobes  in  its 
lower  leaflets.  A Swifs  fpecimen  from  Schleicher  feems  to 
be  the  real  trilobum,  but  it  wants  the  lower  leaves,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  abfolutely  determined.  The  leaflets  of  L.  tri- 
lobum differ  from  the  foregoing,  in  being  by  no  means  heart- 
fhaped  at  the  bafe,  but  either  ovate  or  tapering,  and  more 
or  lefs  deeply  three-lobed,  fometimes  to  the  very  bafe  ; as 
well  as  cut  and  fharply  ferrated.  The  umbel  is  very  large 
and  fpreading,  with  long  purple  rays.  Flowers  fmall,  white. 
Wings  of  the  feeds  even,  and  very  narrow.  Lachenal  feems,. 
when  he  wrote  his  remarks  above  alluded  to,  in  Aft.  Hel- 
vet.  v.  8.  14J,  not  to  have  diftinguifhed  this  from  the  fol- 
lowing, though  they  are  widely  different. 

L.  aquilegfolium.  Great  Columbine-leaved  Laferwort. 
Jacq.  Auftr.  v.  2. — Leaflets  fefiile,  rounded,  bluntly  lobed 
and  cut.  Wings  of  the  feed  very  narrow. — Native  of  Auf- 
tria,  Switzerland,  and  the  Bithynian  Olympus,  firft  welL 
determined  by  Jacquin.  It  is  five  or  fix  feet  high,  with 
ample  leaves,  much  refembling  thofe  of  a Columbine  in  their 
rounded  obtufe  form  and  fegmenta.  The  umbels  are  very 
large  and  fpreading.  Flowers  white.  Wings  of  the  feed. 
even,  and  very  narrow.  Crantz  makes  it  a Siler,  and  mif- 
quotes  under  it  fynonyms  which  belong  to  the  laft,  and 
which  he  therefore  juftly  fays  “ could  never  be  gueffed  to 
belong  to  the  prefent.”  Why  then,  as  they  certainly  do 
not,  are  they  quoted  ? 

L.  Siler.  Mountain  Entire  Laferwort.  Linn.  Spi 
PI.  357.  Jacq.  Auftr.  v.  2.  27.  t.  145.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI. 
Graec.  Sib.  v.  1.  191.  (Siler  montanum  officinarum  ; Ger. 
em.  148.) — Leaflets  elliptic -lanceolate,  entire,  ftalked. — 
Found  on  the  mountains  of  Auftria,  Switzerland,  France, 
Greece,  and  other  parts  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  It  is  of 
more  humble  growth  than  any  of  the  former,  and  diftin- 
guifhed by  the  form  of  its  leaflets.  The  feeds  are  fhaped  and 
winged  much  as  in  the  laft.  They  are  aromatic  and  very 
bitter.  Haller  complains  of  its  being  neglected  as  a.  medi- 
cinal plant,  though  ftrong  in  aromatic  virtues 

L.  prutenicum.  Pruflian  Laferwort.  Linn.  Sp  PI.  337. 
Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  153.  Ehrh.  Herb.  93.  (L.  minus  ; Rivin.' 

Pentap.  Irr.  t.  23.) — Leaflets  pinnatind  ; their  fegments 
lanceolate,  acute,  decurrent,  entire.  Stem  hifpidi  — Found 
in  Pruflia,  Auftria,  Switzerland,  See.  The  flcm  is  about 
two  feet  high,  ereft,  hairy,  as  well  as  tne  leaf-ftalks. 

Leaves 
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Leaves  light  green,  fmooth,  bipinnate ; their  leaflets  pin- 
natifid,  with  elliptic-lanceolate,  decurrent,  pointed  feg- 
ments.  Umbels  rather  large,  white,  with  white-edged  in- 
volucral  leaves.  Seeds  fmall,  their  wings  broadilh  and 
wavy. 

L.  hirfutum.  Hairy  Fine-leaved  Laferwort.  Lamarck 
DiCl.  v.  3.  425,  with  a wrong  reference  to  Linnaeus.  (L. 
Halleri ; Villarf.  Dauph.  v.  2.  625.  L.  n.  795  ; Hall. 
Hid.  v.  1.  333.  t.  19.) — Leaves  hairy,  many  times  decom- 
pounded, with  lanceolate  decurient  fegments,  often  three- 
cleft.  Involucral  leaves  with  membranous  fringed  edges. — 
Native  of  the  alpine  parts  of  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and 
France.  We  gathered  it  on  Mount  Cenis,  flowering  in 
Augufl.  The  broad,  extremely  compound,  finely  cut  and 
hairy  leaves,  at  once  diltinguifii  this  fpecies.  The  umbels 
are  large,  denfe,  and  white.  Wings  of  the  feeds  rather 
broad,  pale,  and  (lightly  crifped. 

LaserI’ITIU>i,  in  Gardening,  &c.  The  plants  of  this  genus 
grow  natural  y in  the  fouth  of  France,  in  Italy,  and  Germany, 
and  are  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety  ; 
they  have  no  great  beauty.lt  has  been  generally  fuppofed,  that 
the  filphium  of  the  ancients  was  procured  from  one  fpecies 
of  this  genus,  but  from  which  of  them  (if  any)  we  are  at 
prefent  ignorant.  All  the  fpecies,  if  wounded,  drop  a very 
acrid  juice,  which  turns  to  arefinous  gummy  fubtlance,  very 
acrimonious.  This  was  externally  applied  by  the  anci.mts  to 
take  away  black  and  blue  fpots  that  came  by  bruifes  and 
blows,  as  alfo  to  take  away  excrefcences  : it  was  alfo  by 
fome  of  the  ancients  preferibed  in  internal  medicines,  but 
others  have  cautioned  people  not  to  make  ufe  of  it  this 
way,  from  the  effects  which  they  mention  to  have  feen  pro- 
duced from  the  violence  of  its  acrimony. 

All  thefe  plants  are  extremely  hardy,  fo  will  thrive  in 
moll  foils  and  fituations.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
which,  fovvn  in  autumn,  will  afford  plants  in  the  fpring, 
that  maybe  tranfplanted  in  the  following  autumn.  Miller. 

LASERRA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Corlica ; to  miles 
N.E.  of  Sarcena. 

LASKRWORX,  in  Botany,  See.  See  Laserpitium. 

LASGRUFVA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in 
Helfingland  ; 5S  miles  E.  cf  Hudwickfwal. 

LASH,  or  to  lajh,  is  to  make  faft  the  booms,  anchors, 
Sec.  by  feveral  turns  of  rope,  to  prevent  their  moving  by 
the  motion  of  the  fliip. 

Lajhing,  which  alfo  denotes  a piece  of  rope  tifed  to 
fallen  or  fecure  any  moveable  body  in  a (hip,  or  about  her 
malls,  fails,  and  rigging,  is  chiefly  tifed  for  binding  up  to 
the  (hip’s  fide,  mufkets,  butts  of  water  or  beer,  or  pieces 
of  timber  to  make  fpare  top-malls. 

LASHERS  are  properly  thofe  ropes  only  which  bind 
fall  the  tackles,  and  the  breeches  of  the  ordnance,  when 
they  are  haled  or  made  fall,  within  board. 

LASHOM  Jams  as,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt, 
on  the  coalt  of  the  Mediterranean;  12  miles  N.W.  of 
Damietta. 

LASIA,  in  s Indent  Geography,  an  ifland  fituated  on  the 
coall  of  Lycias.  Pliny. — Alfo,  an  ifland  on  the  coall  of 
the  Peloponnefus,  over-againft  Troezene. — Alfo,  one  of  the 
names  of  the  ifle  of  Andros. 

Lasia,  in  Botany,  from  Xy.o-io;,  hairy  or  Irijlly,  becaufe 
the  plant  is  befet  with  numerous  little  bridles  or  prickles. 
Loureir.  Cochinch.  81.— Clafs  and  order,  Telrandria  Mono- 
■gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Pi  perils,  Linn  Aronles,  .luff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Spatha  awl-fhaped,  twilled,  coloured, 
very  long.  Spadix  (horter  than  the  fpatha,  entirely  covered 
with  florets.  Cor.  Petals  four,  flelhy,  obtufe,  concave, 
clolel ' embracing  the  organs  of  impregnation.  Stain.  Fila- 
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ments  four,  fhort,  flat,  hidden  by  the  petals ; anthers  two 
to  each  filament,  rounded,  concave,  protruding  beyond  the 
corolla.  Fiji.  Germen  fuperior,  roundifh  ; ftyle  none ; flig- 
ma  rather  abrupt.  Peric.  Berry  fmall,  roundifh,  unequal. 

Seed  folitary,  roundilh. 

ElT.  Ch.  Spadix  covered  with  florets.  Petals  four, 
flelhy,  inferior.  Anthers  two  to  each  filament.  Berry 
with  one  feed. 

x.  L.  aculeata.  Cu  chaoc  gai,  of  the  Cochin-chinefe. 
Native  of  the  moil!  plains  of  Cochinchina.  A flemlefs 
plant,  fix  feet  high,  with  large,  pinnatilid,  leaves,  op  long, 
round,  upright  (talks.  Flonver-Jlalk  radical,  quite  iimple 
and  naked,  about  as  tall  as  the  leaves.  The  leaves,  and  all 
the  falls  are  covered  with  numerous  little  fhort  curved 
prickles.  Loureiro  juflly  indicates  the  affinity  of  this  plant 
to  Pothos,  and  no  lefs  juflly  prefers  placing  it  in  the  fourth 
clafs,  rather  than  in  Gynandria.  The  prickly  pubefcence, 
if  we  may  fo  term  it,  is  very  curious  in  this  family.  It  is 
to  be  prefumed  the  anthers  are  each  of  one  cell  only,  or 
rather  that  each  filament  bears  one  anther,  of  two  feparated 
lobes  and  cells. 

LASIO,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the  Pelopon- 
nefus, or  Triphylia, — Alfo,  a mountain  in  the  illand  of 
Crete,  on  which  was  the  tomb  of  Jupiter. 

LASIOPETALUM,  in  Botany,  from  Aaerio-,  hairy,  and 
crsIaAov,  a petal,  alluding  to  the  hairinefs  of  the  flower. — Sm. 
Tr.  of  Linn  Soc.  v.  4 216.  Venten.  Malmaif.  59.  Bil- 
lard.  Nov.  Hull.  v.  1.  63.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  2. 
36  — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Rhamni,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  wheel- 
fhaped,  hairy,  in  five  deep,  equal,  ovate,  folded,  at  length 
expanded  fegments,  permanent,  often  coloured.  Cor.  Pe- 
tals five,  minute,  roundifh,  inferted  into  the  bafe  of  the 
calyx  between  its  fegments.  Siam.  Filaments  five,  very 
{hort,  oppofite  to  the  petals  ; anthers  terminal,  ovate,  two- 
lobed  behind,  opening  by  two  pores  at  the  top.  Pf.  Ger- 
men fuperior,  globofe,  with  three  furrows,  very  hairy;  Ryle 
fhort,  flraight,  fmooth;  tligma  fimple,  acute.  Peric.  Cap- 
fule  inveltcd  with  the  calyx,  nearly  globofe,  wi  h three  an- 
gles, downy,  of  three  cells  and  three  valves,  partitions  from 
the  centre  of  each  valve.  Seeds  few,  roundifh,  inferted  into 
the  inner  edge  of  the  partitions. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  wheel- ffiaped,  in  five  deep  folded  feg- 
ments. Petals  five,  minute,  oppofite  to  the  itamens.  An- 
thers opening  by  two  terminal  pores.  Capfule  fuperior, 
of  three  cells,  and  three  valves,  with  the  partitions  from 
their  centre. 

Obf.  The  late  excellent  M.  Ventenat,  erroneoufly  quoted 
as  the  author  of  this  genus  in  the  new  edition  of  Hort. 
Kew.  has  juflly  corre&ed  its  original  deferiber,  who  millook 
for  a corolla  what  is  truly  the  calyx.  This  correction  is  ti  e 
more  important,  as  it  leads  to  a knowledge  of  the  true  na- 
tural order  to  which  the  genus  belongs,  as  given  above. 
M.  La  Bitlardiere  lias  obferved  a fpecies  with  five  interme- 
diate abortive  llamens,  and  no  petals. 

I.  L ferrugineum.  Rully  Woolly  bloflom.  Andr.  Repof. 
t.  2cS.  Venten.  Mitlmaif.  t.  59. — Leaves  alternate,  linear- 
oblong,  dependent.  Flowers  raceme  fe. — Native  of  marlhes 
in  New  South  Wales,  from  whence  the  feeds  were  received 
in  1791,  by  MeflTrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy.  It  flowrers  during 
moll  part  of  the  fummer,  being  ffiel'ered  in  winter  in  the 
green-houfe,  and  allowed  but  a fmall  fupply  of  moifture. 
Stem  ffirubby,  upright,  (lender,  round,  leafy,  clothed  with 
denfe,  rufly,  Harry  pubefcence,  and,  in  its  native  fituationi, 
throwing  out  long;  (lender,  extremely  tough  branches,  to 
the  extent,  as  it  is  reported,  of  many  yards,  among!!  other 

lhrubs. 
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fhrubs.  Leaves  alternate,  dalked,  dependent,  linear-oblong, 
bluntifh,  entire  or  (lightly  wavy,  from  two  to  four  inches 
in  length,  and  half  an  inch  broad;  heart-fhaped,  rather 
dilated,  and  often  fomewhat  angular  at  the  bafe  ; deep- 
green  and  fmoothifh  above  ; white  and  downy,  with  a rudy 
rib,  beneath.  Flowers  in  (hort,  lateral,  deflexed  cinders, 
nearly  oppofite  to  the  leaves,  with  three  or  more  linear  rufty 
brafteas  clofe  to  each  flower.  Calyx  half  an  inch  broad, 
light  green,  befprinkled  on  both  (ides  with  denfe,  ftarry. 
rather  rudy  down.  Petals  and  anthers  brown.  The  whole 
fhrub  is  more  remarkable  for  fingularity  than  beauty.  Some- 
times, according  to  Ventenat,  the  flowers  are  four-cleft  and 
tetrandrous  only. 

2.  L.  ledifolium.  Rofemary-Ieaved  Woolly  -blofTom.  Yen* 
ten.  Malm,  at  p.  59 — Leaves  oppoiite,  linear-lanceolate, 
fpreading.  Stalks  lingle-flowered.  Bra&eas  remote  from 
the  flower. —Seen  by  M Ventenat  in  the  herbarium  of  M. 
Thibaud,  profeflor  of  botany  at  Strafburgh.  We  prefume 
it  mud  be,  like  the  former,  and  all  the  known  fpecies  be- 
fides,  a native  of  New  Holland.  It  is  deferibed  as  varying 
with  broader  and  crowded,  or  narrower  and  more  didant, 
leaves;  and  as  being  remarkable  for  the  fituation  of  its 
hradeas , in  the  middle  of  the  flower-dalk. 

3.  L.  purpureum.  Purple  Woolly-blofTom.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  n.  2. — Leaves  oval,  entire. — Found  in  New  Holland 
by  Mr.  Brown.  Sent  to  Kew  in  1803  by  Mr.  Good.  It 
is  a green  houfe  fhrub,  flowering  from  April  to  July. 
Of  this  we  have  no  further  knowledge,  not  having  feen  any 
fpecimen. 

4.  L.  a'lorefcens.  Nettle-tree-leaved  Woolly-blofTom. 
Ait  Hort  Kew.  11.  3. — Leaves  heart-fhaped,  deeply  toothed. 
— Native  of  New  South  Wales,  from  whence  it  was  fent 
by  Mr.  George  Caley  in  1802,  through  fir  Jofeph  Banks, 
to  Kew.  It  flowers  from  May  to  July,  and  is  fheitered  in 
the  green-houfe. 

3.  L.  triphyllum.  Three-leaved  Woolly-blofTom.  Billard. 
Nov.  Holl.  v,  1.  63.  t.  88 — Leaves  three  together;  the 
middle  one  larged  and  lobed.  Stamens  ten,  the  interme- 
diate ones  abortive.  Petals  wanting. — Gathered  by  M.  La 
Billardiere  in  Van  Lewin’s  land  ; by  Mr.  Menzies  at  King 
George’s  found,  on  the  wed  coad  of  New  Holland.  We 
received  a fpecimen  in  flower,  by  favour  of  Mr.  Aiton, 
from  Kew  garden  in  May  lad.  It  is  a flirub,  kept,  like 
others  of  its  genus,  in  the  green-houfe.  The  whole  plant 
is  clothed  with  rather  foft  darry  pubefcence,  like  fome  of 
the  mallow  tribe,  which  atTumes  a rudy  hue  on  the  dalks, 
and  on  the  veins  of  the  leaves.  The  foliage  is  remarkable 
Three  leaves  grow  on  dalks  from  one  fpot,  (at  the  Tides  of 
the  branches,)  of  which  the  middlemoll  is  much  the  larged, 
from  one  to  two  inches  long  and  nearly  as  wide,  heart-fhaped 
at  the  bafe,  more  or  lefs  diflinftly  five-angled,  or  five-lobed, 
and  fomewhat  finuated,  its  footllalk  nearly  its  own  length  ; 
the  fide  ones  are  unequally  heart-fhaped  and  entire,  on  very 
fhort  dalks,  and  refemble  dipulas.  Long  fimple  chjlers, 
of  feveral  flowers , grow  folitanly,  oppoiite  to  the  large 
leaves,  between  the  fmall  ones.  The  calyx  is  blufh -coloured, 
hairy,  with  pointed  fegments.  Anthers  dark  brown,  with 
yellow  tips  ; the  barren  ones  fmaller  and  paler. 

6.  L.  quercifolium.  Oak-leaved  Woolly-blofTom.  Andr. 
Repof.  t.  459  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  n.  4. — Leaves  three  to- 
gether, all  finuated  ; the  middle  one  largeft  and  three-lobed, 
fomewhat  pinnatifid.  Stamens  five.  Petals  wanting. — Ga- 
thered by  Mr.  Menzies,  at  King  George’s  found,  on  the 
welt  coaft  of  New  Holland.  Mr.  Brown  alfo  obferved  it 
in  that  country.  Seeds  were  fent  to  Kew,  by  Mr.  Peter 
Good,  in  1803.  This  is  mod  akin  to  the  lalt,  but  abund- 


antly didinft.  The  leaves  are  fmaller,  fomewhat  glaucous, 
and  much  more  hard),  owing  to  the  more  rigid  and  premia 
nent  darry  bridles  on  their  upper  furface  ; the  three  which 
grow  together  are  more  fimilar  in  lize  and  figure,  being  all 
finuated,  though  the  middle  one  is  much  the  moll  deeply 
lobed  ; the  edges  are  (lightly  revolute.  The  flowers  have 
their  calyx  of  a deeper  rofe-colour,  with  lefs  pointi  d feg- 
ments. We  perceive  no  barren flamens,  nor  petals. 

7.  L.  cormculatum.  Horned  Woolly-blof  'om. — Leaves - 
three  together,  cut  and  crenate  ; the  lateral  ones  very  fmall. 
Petals  with  linear  points  as  long  as  the  calyx.— Gathered  by 
Mr.  Menzies,  at  King  George's  found. — The  leaves  are 
more  denfely  and  uniformly  hairy  than  in  the  lad,  as  well  as 
fofter  to  the  touch.  Til 0 flowers  are  racemofe,  as  in  that, 
but  much  fmaller,  and  are  efFentiall y diltinguifhed  by  the 
long  prominent  linear  appendages,  or  horns,  of  their  petals, 
which  equal  the  calyx  in  length,  and  in  its  dry  fhrivelled 
date  extend  much  beyond  it. 

Several  more  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  in  our  pofTeflion, 
but  we  forbear  to  attempt  their  definition  from  imperfect 
dried  fpecimcns,  as  they  will  doubtlefs  be  more  correctly 
and  amply  illulfrated  in  the  Prodromus  of  Mr.  Brown,  who 
has  had  the  advantage  of  feeing  them  alive,  and  whofe 
meritorious  labours  we  never  feel  a defire  to  foreitall.  S. 

LASIOSTOMA,  fo  called  by  Schreber,  from  Xcktjo-, 
hairy , and  roua,  the  month , in  allufion  to  the  hairinefs  which 
covers  the  upper  fide  of  the  flower,  and  furrounds  its  orifice. 
Schreb.  75.  Wiild.  Sp.  l’l.  v.  1.624.  Mart.  Mill.  Di£h 
v.  3.  (Rouhamon;  Aubl.  Guian.  93.  Lamarck.  Illultr. 
t.  81.)  Clafs  and  order,  Tetranclria  Monogynla.  Nat.  Ord. 
Apocinea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,,  of  one  leaf,  very  fhort, 
in  five  deep  acute  fegments,  with  two  fmall  oppofite  feales  at 
its  bafe.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  funnel-fliaped  ^.tube  cylindri- 
cal ; limb  in  four  acute  equal  fegments,  villous  on  their  upper 
fide.  Siam.  Filaments  four,  capillary,  villous  at  their  bafe, 
inferted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ; anthers  ob'ong. 
Pifl.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate  ; llyle  longer  than  the  corolla  ; 
digma  obtufe.  Peru.  Capfule  orbicular,  of  one  cell,  with, 
a brittle  bark.  Seeds  two,  hemifpherical. 

Eff  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Corolla  funnel- dtaped,  hairy 
about  the  mouth.  Capfule  fuperior,  brittle  ; of  one  cell* 
with  two  feeds. 

1.  L.  cirrofa.  Wiild.  (Rouhamon  guianenfis  ; AubL 
Guian.  93.  t.  36.  Lamarck.  Illultr.  322.) — Gathered  by 
Aublet  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  Guiana,  bearing  fruit 
as  well  as  flowers  in  November.  Rouhamon  is  the  Cari- 
bean  name.  The  woody  trunk  is  feven  or  eight  feet  high, 
with  many  very  long,  knotty,  oppofite  branches,  climbing 
over  the  neighbouring  trees,  and  clothed  with  reddifh  down. 
Leaves  oppofite,  on  fhort  dalks,  elliptical,  pointed,  entire, 
pale,  fmooth,  three-ribbed.  Tendrils  axillary,  fimple,  rather 
longer  than  the  leaves,  recurved  and  thickened  at  the  extre- 
mity, not  always  prefent.  Flowers  fmall,  white,  in  axillary 
tufts.  Capfule  rather  large  in  proportion,  an  inch  in  diame-- 
ter,  yellow. — Juffieu  refers  this  plant  to  the  genus  Strycbnost 
apparently  with  great  reafon. 

LA  SIC,  a term  ufed  by  Farriers,  for  a loofenefs  in  horfes, 
often  fatal  to  them 

Lask,  or  Lajko , in  Geography , a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Warfaw  ; 30  nnles  N.E.  of  Siradia.. 

LASKETS,  or  Latches,  in  a Ship,  are  fmall  lines, 
like  loops,  fadeiled  by  fewing  into  the  bonnets  and  drablers, 
in  order  to  lace  the  bonnets  to  the  courfes,  or  the  drablers  to 
the  bonnets. 

LASKING,  a fea-term  for  going  large,  or  veering. 

EASNE- 
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EASNEBOURG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Mont  Blanc,  on  the  Arc,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Cenis,  the  paffage  of  which  is  the  principal  fupport 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  fun  is  hidden  from  this  town  by  the 
mountain  during  two  months  in  the  year  ; 20  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Sufa. 

LASOY,  a town  of  Thibet ; 40  miles  N.N.W.  of 

Tacpoy. 

L/aSSA,  the  capital  of  Thibet,  is  ca'led  by  different 
names,  which  have  occafioned  no  fmall  degree  of  confusion. 
Its  proper  name,  in  the  language  of  Thibet,  is  faid  to  be 
Baronth.da ; but  the  Tartars  call  it  Laffa  or  Lahaffa. 
Others  call  it  Tonker,  and  apply  the  names  L-ffa  and  Baion- 
thala  to  the  diflrid  which  contains  Laffa  and  Putala.  Others 
again  give  the  name  of  Putala,  ir.flead  of  Laffa,  to  the  capi- 
tal of  Thibet.  Rennell  fays  that  we  ought  to  apply  the 
name  Laffa  or  Lahaffa,  to  the  capita',  and  to  confide’-  Pnta- 
la  as  the  caflle  and  palace  of  the  Lama,  and  his  ordinary  place 
of  refidence.  Laffa,  which  is  not  conlidered  as  a large  city, 
is  fituated  on  an  extenfive  plain  ; the  houfes  are  of  hone,  and 
are  fpacious  and  lofty.  The  mountain  of  Putala  (La  Puta, 
the  hill  of  Puta  or  Boodh,  la  fignifying  a hill  in  the  native 
tongue),  on  the  fummit  of  which  Hands  the  palace  of  the 
grand  lama,  the  high  priefl  and  fovereign  of  Thibet,  (fee 
Lama),  is  about  feven  miles  E.  of  the  city.  On  the  north 
of  Laffa  Hands  another  range  of  mountains,  covered  with 
fnow,  which  are  clearly  feen  from  Kambala,  a very  high 
mountain  on  the  N.  of  the  lake  of  Palte.  Laffa  is  in  the 
province  of  Ou,  and  almoil  in  the  centre  of  Thibet.  The 
river  Sanpooa  Burrampooter  runs  at  the  dillance  of  24 
miles  from  the  city.  The  royal  palace  at  Laffa  is  called 
Laprang,  where,  among  other  ornaments,  are  maps  of  the 
various  provinces,  painted  about  1665,  by  the  orders  of  the 
Ling  Tifri,  on  16  walls.  Laprang  is  alfo  one  of  the  cele- 
brated academies  or  fchools  of  Thibet,  which  are  frequented 
by  the  youth  of  many  furrounding  countries,  as  far  as  Cafh- 
gar,  Yarkend,  Camul,  Turfan,  and  fome  from  Kokonor, 
Amdoa,  and  China.  The  courfe  of  Hudies  employs  twelve 
years,  occupied  in  logic,  aHronomy,  philofophy,  medicine, 
and,  above  all,  the  theology  of  Boud,  or  Xaca.  In  the 
city  of  Laffa  are  many  foreign  merchants,  and  the  women 
have  been  recently  polifhed  by  their  converfation  with  the 
Chinefe.  A beneficial  traffic  is  carried  on  with  Laffa,  by 
exchanging  gold  duH  for  filver  bullion.  N.  lat.  300  30'. 
E.  long.  910  40'. 

LASSAN,  or  Lessan,  a town  of  Anterior  Pomerania, 
on  a lake  formed  by  the  Peene  ; 38-  miles  S.S.E.  of  Stral- 
fund.  N.  lat.  53°  58'.  E.  long.  13°  52'. 

LASSAY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Mayenne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diflrid  of 
Mayenne ; 9 miles  N.N.E.  of  Mayenne.  The  place  con- 
tains 2976,  and  the  canton  14,258  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  132^  kiliometres,  in  14  communes.  N.  lat.  48°  27'. 
W.  long.  o°  24'. 

LASSEUBE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
tridt  of  Oleron  ; 6 miles  E.  of  Oleron.  The  place  contains 
2884,  and  the  canton  4974  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
J30  kiliometres,  in  5 communes. 

LASSIELI,  a town  on  the  E.  coaH  of  the  ifland  of 
Bouro.  N.  lat.  30  30'.  E.  long.  1270  34'. 

LASSIGNY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diflrid  of 
Compiegne ; 6 miles  W.  of  Noyon.  The  place  contains 
718,  and  the  canton  10,575  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  155 
kiliometres,  in  24  communes. 
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LASSIRA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
the  Tarragonenfis,  in  the  interior  of  the  country  of  the 
Edetani  Ptolemy. 

LASSITI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Can- 
dia  ; 2 2 miles  S.E.  of  Candia. 

LASSITUDE,  in  Medicine,  a fenfe  of  wearinefs  and 
debility,  independent  of  fatigue,  by  which  a perfon  is  in- 
duced to  feek  for  repofe  and  quiefcence. 

A laffitude  is  felt  in  almoH  all  febrile  difeafes  ; and  in  manv 
chronic  affedions,  in  which  the  circulation  is  feeble  and  un- 
equal, as  in  feurvy,  chlorofis,  &c. ; and  in  diforders  of  the  flo- 
mach,  liver,  and  alimentary  canal.  This  feeling  of  weari- 
nefs  and  indifpofilion  to  exertion,  is  indeed  often  the  firH  and 
only  perceptible  fymptom  of  approaching  illnefs,  as  was  re- 
marked by  Hippocrates  : “ Laffitudines  fpontanete  morbos 
-prsenunciant.,,  (Aph.  ii.  5.)  It  is  a confequenee  alfo  of 
mod  acute  difeafes,  which  leave  the  Hrength  confiderably  im- 
paired j and  in  this  cafe  it  diminiffies  in  proportion  as  the 
fyHem  regains  its  vigour  in  the  progrefs  of  convalefcence. 
As  it  is  to  be  conlidered  only  as  a fymptom  of  various  mor- 
bid Hates  of  the  body,  it  requires  no  particular  remedies 
to  be  fpecifically  adopted  for  its  removal ; the  cure  of  it  will 
be  effeded  by  remedying  the  particular  morbid  conditions 
with  which  it  is  cor-nedted. 

LASSONE,  Joseph  Maria  Fraxcis  de,  in  Biogra- 
phy, an  eminent  French  phyfician,  was  born  at  Carpentras, 
on  the  3d  of  July,  1717.  His  parents  quitted  their  native 
province,  to  procure  him  the  advantages  of  education  afford- 
ed by  the  capital  ; and  the  ultimate  fuccefs  of  the  plan 
evinced  their  wifdom  and  prudence.  In  his  early  years, 
however,  young  Laflone  was  not  remarkable  for  his  perfe- 
verance  in  Hudy  : on  the  contrary,  his  family  were  frequent- 
ly alarmed  by  the  propenfity  which  he  fhewed  for  the  gay 
pleafures  of  youth  ; but  he  as  often  raifed  their  hopes  by 
fome  ingenious  performances,  which  merited  academic  ho- 
nours, as  well  as  the  eHeem  of  his  preceptors.  He  wrote  a 
comedy,  which  his  parents  infilled  that  he  fltould  fupprefs, 
and  lacrifice  the  imprudent  produdtion : he  fubmitted,  and 
was  never  afterwards  willing  to  declare  the  title  of  the  piece, 
which  had  neverthelefs  been  adted  with  much  fuccefs,  under 
a different  name,  and  Hill  remains  on  the  theatre.  This  ju- 
venile work,  foreign  as  it  was  to  his  Hudies,  gave  an  extra- 
ordinary proof  of  the  facility  and  flexibility  of  his  genius, 
which  afterwards  enabled  him  to  acquire  in  the  different 
fciences  a juH  and  elevated  reputation.  Determining  upon  a 
Arid  attention  to  Hudy,  he  devoted  himfelf  wholly  to  the 
purfuits  of  anatomy,  in  which  he  made  fuch  rapid  pro- 
grefs, that,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  was  received  into 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  as  affociate-anatomifi.  He  exa- 
mined, with  great  care  and  perfeverance,  the  flrudure  of  the 
bones,  and  of  the  arteries,  and  demonfirated  the  mufcular 
coat  of  the  latter.  He  alfo  invefligated  the  flrudure,  and 
inquired  into  the  economy  and  life  of  the  fpleen,  attempting 
to  reconcile  the  different  Accounts  given  of  that  vifeus  by 
Ruyfch  and  Malpighi.  He  had  Hrong  hopes  of  difeovering 
the  office  of  this  vifeus,  when  an  extraordinary  event  put  a 
period  to  his  anatomical  purfuits.  In  fcleding  among  fome 
dead  bodies  a proper  fubjed  for  diffedion,  he  fancied  he 
perceived  in  one  of  them  fome  very  doubtful  figns  of  death, 
and  endeavoured  to  reanimate  it  : his  efforts  were  for  a long 
time  vain  ; but  his  firH  perfuafion  induced  him  to  perfifl, 
and  he  ultimately  fucceeded  in  bringing  his  patient  to  life, 
who  proved  to  be  a poor  peafant.  This  circumflance  im- 
prefled  fo  deep  a fenfe  of  horror  on  the  mind  of  the  anatomifi, 
reflecting  on  the  confequences  of  his  having  feleded  this  un- 
happy objedt  for  diffedion,  that  he  declined  thefe  purfuits 
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in  future.  Natural  hiflory  fucceeded  the  fludy  of  anatomy, 
and  mineralogy  became  a favourite  objedl  of  his  purfuit : lie 
published  his  obfervations  on  the  cryllallized  free-tlones  of 
Fontainebleau.  But  chemiltry,  a fciencc  to  which  he  was 
thus  led,  finally  became  the  beloved  occupation  of  M.  de 
Lalfiine.  His  numerous  memoirs,  which  were  read  before 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  prefented  a valuable  train  of 
new  obfervations,  ufeful  both  to  the  progrefs  of  that  ftudy, 
and  to  the  art  of  compounding  remedies  ; and  in  every  part 
of  thefe  he  evinced  the  fagacity  of  an  attentive  obferver,  and 
of  an  ingenious  experimentaliff. 

M.  Laflbne,  although  he  had,  by  the  number  of  his  works, 
oiven  every  one  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  he  had  devoted  him- 
felf  exclufively  to  the  fcienccs,  had  not  neglefted  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  After  having  exercifed  it  for  a long  time 
in  the  hofpitals  and  cloiiters,  he  was  lent  for  to  court  ; and 
he  was  the  only  example,  except  the  celebrated  Fernel,  of  one 
individual  holding  the  office  of  firft  phyfician  at  Verlailles, 
fucceffively  to  two  queens,  and  afterwards  to  the  king  : the 
minilters  and  the  courtiers  had  been  all  changed,  but  he  pre- 
ferved  the  friendfhip  of  his  fovereigns.  He  lived  in  friendlhip 
with  Fontenelle,  Window,  D'Alembert,  Buffon,  and  other 
fcientilic  characters ; and  the  affability  of  his  manners, 
and  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  among 
the  young  fcholars,  wliofe  indultry  he  encouraged,  and  whole 
reputation  was  become  one  of  his  molt  fatisfa&ory  enjoy- 
ments, gained  him  general  refpedl.  When  from  a natural 
delicacy  of  conftitution,  M.  de  LafTone  began  to  experience 
the  inconveniences  of  a premature  old  age,  he  became  forrow- 
ful  and  fond  of  folitude  ; yet  reconciled  to  his  fituation,  he 
calmly  obferved  his  death  approaching,  and  expired  on  the 
8th  of  December,  17S8.  LafTone,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
held  the  appointment  of  firft  phyfician  to  Louis  XVI.  and 
his  queen  ; he  was  counfellor  of  date,  doCtor-regent  of  the 
faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris,  and  penfionary-veteran  of  the 
academy  of  fciences,  member  of  the  academy  of  medicine  at 
Madrid,  and  honorary  affcciate  of  the  college  of  medicine  at 
Nancy.  Hutchinfon,  Biog.  Med.  Eloy.  Diet.  Hid.  Flid. 
de  l’Acad.  Roy.  des  Sciences,  1788. 

LASSOTH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the 
principality  of  NeifTe  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Neilfe. 

LASSOUR,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the  circar  of  Au- 
rungabad  ; 32  miles  N.W.  of  Aurungatad. 

LASSUS,  O111.AXDU6,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  the  Ita- 
lians, Orlando  di  LafTo,  was  a native  of  Mons,  in  Hainault, 
born  in  1320,  and  who  not  only  fpent  many  years  of  his  life 
in  Italy,  but  had  his  mufical  education  there,  having  been  car- 
ried thither  furreptitioufly,  when  a child, on  account  of  his  fine 
voice.  The  hiftorian  Thuanus,  who  luis  given  Orlando  a 
place  among  the  illudrious  men  of  his  time,  tells  us  that  it  was 
a common  practice  for  young  fingers  to  be  forced  away  from 
their  parents,  and  detained  in  the  fervice  of  princes  ; and 
that  Orlando  was  carried  to  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  by 
Ferdinand  Gonzago.  Afterwards,  when  he  was  grown  up, 
and  had  probably  Iod  his  voice,  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  taught  mufic  during  two  years ; at  the  expiration  of 
which,  he  travelled  through  different  parts  of  Italy  and 
France  with  Julius  Cscfar  Brancatius,  and  at  length,  return- 
ing to  Flanders,  redded  many  years  at  Antwerp,  till  being 
invited,  by  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  to  Munich,  he  fettled  at 
that  court,  and  married.  He  had  afterwards  an  invitation, 
accompanied  with  the  promife  of  great  emoluments,  from 
Charles  IX.,  king  of  France,  to  take  upon  him  the  office 
of  mailer  and  diretlor  of  his  band  ; an  honour  which  he  ac- 
cepted, but  was  Hopped  on  the  road  to  Paris  by  the  news  of 
that  monarch’s  death.  After  ihis  event  he  returned  Jdu- 
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nich,  whither  he  was  recalled  by  William,  the  fon  and  fucceffo? 
of  his  patron  Albert,  to  the  fame  office  which  he  had  held 
under  his  father.  Orlando  continued  at  this  court  till  hi* 
death,  in  the  year  1593,  at  upwards  of  feventy  years  of  age. 
His  reputation  was  fo  great,  that  it  was  faid  of  him  : “ Hie 
ille  Orlandus  Laffus,  qui  recreat  orbem.” 

As  he  lived  to  a confiderable  age,  and  never  feems  to  have 
checked  the  fertility  of  his  genius  by  indolence,  his  compo- 
fitions  exceed,  in  number,  even  thofe  of  Paleltrina.  There 
is  a complete  catalogue  of  them  in  Draudius,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  fifty  different  works,  confiding  of  maffes,  mag- 
nificats, paffiones,  motets,  and  pfalms  : with  Latin,  Italian, 
German,  and  French  fongs,  printed  in  Italy,  Germany, 
France,  and  the  Netherlands. 

As  Orlando  di  Laffo  was  the  contemporary  of  Cypriano 
Rore,  a compoferof  equal  renown  in  the  1 6th  century,  and 
who  fo  much  refembled  him  in  genius,  abilities,  and  reputa- 
tion, we  fliall  here  draw  a parallel  between  them,  as  the  two 
principal  mailers  of  Flemiffi  and  Netherlands  counterpoint. 
To  form  a comparative  idea  of  the  ftyle  of  thefe  two  com- 
pofers,  with  that  of  Palellrina,  the  fpecific  difference  feems 
to  be  this : that  the  two  Netherlanders,  by  having  fpent  the 
chief  part  of  their  time  in  the  courts  of  princes,  had  ac- 
quired a lighter  and  more  fecular  caff:  of  melody  than  Paleftri- 
na,  who,  refiding  conllantly  at  Rome,  and  writing  chiefly  for 
the  church,  had  a natural  and  characleriftic  gravity  in  all  his 
produdlions.  Indeed,  the  compofitions  a capella  of  Cypriai* 
Rore  and  Orlando  Laffo  are  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  Pa- 
leftrina  in  this  particular  ; for  by  driving  to  be  grave  and 
folemn,  they  only  become  heavy  and  dull ; and  what  is  unaf- 
fe&ed  dignity  in  the  Roman,  is  little  better  than  the  llrut  of 
a dwarf  u^on  Hilts  in  the  Netherlanders.  They  were,  how- 
ever, great  mailers  of  harmony,  and,  out  of  the  church, 
prepared  the  colours,  and  furnilhed  the  mufician’s  pallet  with 
many  new  tints  of  harmony  and  modulation,  which  were  of 
great  ufe  to  fubfequent  compofers,  particularly  in  dramatic 
painting. 

la  the  fame  collection  of  fongs,  printed  1555,  we  have  a 
Latin  poem,  fet  by  Orlando  di  Laffo,  in  the  manner  of  a 
madrigal,  in  which  the  modulation  is  curious  ; but  though 
elaborate  and  reeherchce,  it  is  plealing,  and  has  had  many 
imitators. 

Cyprian  and  Orlando  were  the  firff  who  hazarded  what  are 
now  called  chromatic  paffages.  At  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth book  of  fongs  in  four  parts,  printed  at  Antwerp  by 
Tylman  Sufata,  there  is  an  irregular  Latin  ode  by  Cy- 
priano, fetlikewife  in  the  madrigal  Hyle,  in  which  not  only 
an  A but  an  A [j,  appear,  for  the  lu  ll  time,  in  the  fame 
movement,  and  almoll  every  accident  incident  to  moderft 
mufic.  Part  of  this  curious  compofition  is  inferted  in  Bur- 
ney’s General  Hillory  of  Mufic,  vol.  fii.  as  a fpecimen  of 
the  author’s  frequent  attempts  at  new  harmonies  and  modu- 
lation, which,  as  it  is  laid  before  the  learned  mufical 
reader  in  fcore,  it  will  afford  him  much  better  information 
concerning  the  real  hillory  and  progrefs  of  the  art  of  coun- 
terpoint at  this  time,  than  all  the  catalogues  of  books,  and 
deferiptions  of  their  contents,  which  diligence  and  language 
could  furnifli.  Many  of  the  forced,  crude,  and  unexpected 
modulations  in  the  motet  of  Cyprian  Rore,  however  they 
may  have  been  admired  for  their  boldnefs  and  novelty,  were 
never  adopted  by  fubfequent  compofers.  Beautiful,  natural, 
and  plealing  paffages  and  effects  are  foon  rendered  common 
by  plagiarism  and  imitation  ; whereas  the  unnatural  and  diffi- 
cult are  long  left  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  original  proprietor. 
Perhaps  in  a feries  of  years,  fome  other  compofer,  unable  to 
alloniffi  by  his  inventions  in  a natural  way,  and  determine 
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•■to  produce  fomething  that  fhall,  at  lead,  feem  new,  rvill  pro- 
pose them  again  to  the  public,  who  will  again  reject,  and  fo 
■tin,  ad  infinitum.  But  thefe  mulical  hunters  after  novelty, 
without  genius  to  find  it,  forget  that  fuch  paffages  or  mo- 
■delations  mud  have  prefented  themfelves  to  thoufands  in  the 
•courfe  of  their  dudies  and  nicer  cate,  but  that  good  tadeand 
•found  judgment  had  rejeCted  them.  It  is  at  all  times  eafy  to 
produce  new  arrangements  and  combinations  of  founds,  it 
nature,  grace,  and  propriety  be  renounced  ; but  at  once  to 
be  new  and  natural,  belongs  only  to  genius  of  the  firlt 
order. 

The  fongs  in  the  fame  collection  by  Orlando,  are  faid  by 
the  publiflier  to  have  been  compofed  “ a la  nouvelle  compe- 
tition d’aucuns  d’ltalie.’*  We  find  but  little  melody  in  any 
•of  them,  though  much  modulation,  different  from  the  other 
Flemifh  mailers  of  this  period.  There  is  another  efiential 
difference  in  the  notation,  as  the  diminutions  into  crotchets 
and  quavers,  particularly  in  the  fongs  alia  N apolitana,  are 
more  frequent  than  in  any  other  compofitions  of  the  mid- 
•dle  of  the  1 6th  century.  The  chromatic  accidental  femi- 
tones  are  exprefTed  by  a (harp,  and  no  longer  left  to  the 
mercy  and  fagacity  of  the  finger,  as  was  before  the  conflant 
■cuilom.  The  occalional  changes  in  the  intervals,  which  are 
meceffar.y  in  counterpoint,  though  formed  upon  ecclefiaftical 
melodies,  were  at  lirfl  fmuggled  into  harmony,  perhaps  by 
fingers  whofe  good  ears  fuggefled  them,  though  the  com- 
pofer  had  not  dared  to  point  them  out,  left  he  fhouldbe  ac- 
cufed  of  corrupting  the  modes.  Orlando  feems  the  firft  who, 
in  fpite  of  ancient  prejudice  and  pedantry,  when  he  wifhed 
to  alter  a note,  dared  to  exp  refs  his  intentions  in  writing. 
In  his  more  gay  and  comic  ftyle,  however,  the  modulation 
is  overcharged  with  wanton  and  unneceffary  tranfitions  from 
one  key  to  another,  without  remaining  long  enough  in  any 
•one  to  fix  it  in  the  hearer's  attention. 

Of  the  two  compofitions  by  Orlando  di  Laflb,  and  Cy- 
priano  di  Rore,  to  Latin  words,  the  firft  is  in  hexameter  and 
pentameter,  and  the  fecond  an  irregular  ode,  partly  in  the 
choral  meafures  of  the  Greek  tragedies.  At  this  mark  + , 
in  Orlando’s  compofitions,  the  firft  A occurs  that  we  had 
ever  feeti  ufed  in  counterpoint  of  equal  antiquity  ; and 
this  feems  to  have  been  fuggefled  by  the  words  novumque 
welos.  Which  of  thefe  produdlions  was  firft  compofed,  we 
know  not,  as  they  were  both  publifhed  together  at  Antwerp, 
in  7 555.  The  only  copy  of  this  work  which  we  have  ever 
fecn,  is  preferved  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  The  madrigals,  in 
general,  of  both  Cypriano  and  Orlando,  to  Italian  words,  are 
excellent,  in  the  ftyle  of  the  times.  But  as  the  fingulari- 
ties  in  the  two  compofitions  before  us  feem  innovations,  and 
preparatory  to  that  revolution  in  the  art,  which  takes  place 
foon  after,  they  feemed  proper  fubjedls  of  difeufiion  ; for 
the  laboured  and  equivocal  modulation,  attempted  by  thefe 
compofers,  who,  though  often  learned  and  ingenious,  by 
abandoning  the  fimplicity  of  their  contemporaries,  thefe  pro- 
ductions border  fometimes  fo  much  on  caprice  and  af- 
fe&ation,  as  to  fatigue  the  attention  and  offend  the  ear. 

The  pedantry  of  crude  harmonies,  and  learned  modulation, 
only  fairs  depraved  ears,  that  have  grown  callous  to  every 
thing  that  is  eafy  and  natural.  The  Italians,  when  they 
quitted  madrigals,  and  no  longer  afpired  at  the  applaufe  of 
iaftidious  chamber-critics,  whofe  approbation  was  beftowed 
on  no  compofitions  that  did  not  fmell  of  the  lamp,  Amplified 
their  fecular  mufiq,  and  infteadof  puzzling  and  goading  the 
hearer  with  complicated  contrivances  and  extraneous  modu- 
lation, aimed  at  grace  and  facility  in  their  melodies,  which 
they  clothed  with  fuch  plain  and  tranquil  harmony,  as,  in- 
itsadof  difguife  and  iuffocaUor\3  added  greatly  to  their  ener- 


gy and  efTefl.  Dramatic  raufic  was  not  yet  even  in  idea,  and 
concerts,  or  other  aflemblies  of  gay  and  unlearned  hearers, 
feem  now  not  to  have  exiflcd  ; fo  that  mufical  compofers 
could  not  be  faid  to  write  for  the  public,  who  will  ever  pre- 
fer fuch  pleafure  and  amufement  as  give  them  th“  lealt  trou- 
ble. Authors  of  all  kinds,  who  feek  for  applaufe,  conform 
to  the  tafle  of  their  judges-;  and  we  find,  in  our  own  times, 
that  tliofe  mulicians  who  are  qualified  by  their  genius  and 
abilities,  to  direft  and  govern  the  public  opinion,  think  it 
neceffary,  however  falfe  and  corrupt  it  may  be,  to  humour 
and  flatter  it,  by  all  the  conceffions  in  their  power.  The  art 
never  long  remains  flationary  at  any  one  point  of  cultivation  ; 
and  if  perfection  could  be  attained,  its  reign  would  inevi- 
tably be  fhort.  In  muiic,  the  learned  are  few  and  filent; 
the  ignorant  numerous  and  noify  : in  the  chamber  it  was 
right  to  pleafe  the  former,  and  in  the  theatre,  where 

“ the  fair,  the  gay,  the  young 

Govern  the  numbers  of  each  fong,” 

there  is  no  choice.  A public  and  mixed  audience  is  fuch  a 
many-headed  monfter,  that  all  its  ears  cannot  be  pleafed  at 
the  fame  time  ; and  whether  the  good  or  the  bad  predominate, 
the  greater  number  mull  be  gratified  at  the  expence  of  the 
lefs. 

Two  of  Orlando  di  LafTo’s  fons,  Ferdinand  and  Rodolph, 
were  able  muficians,  and  both  in  the  fervice  of  Maximilian, 
duke  of  Bavaria  ; the  eldeft  as  chapel-mafler,  and  the  other 
as  organift  to  that  prince.  Thefe  colle&ed  their  father’s 
motets,  as  well  thofe  which  had  been  publifhed  during  his 
life,  as  thofe  which  .remained  unpublifhed  at  his  deceafe,  and 
printed  them  in  a very  fplendid  and  fumptuous  manner  at  Mu- 
nich, in  feven  volumes,  large  folio,  1604,  with  a dedication 
to  their  patron,  the  fovereign  of  Bavaria.  The  general  re- 
ception, however,  of  thefe  compofitions,  feems  not  to  have 
equalled  the  expeditions  of  the  editors.  Other  produc- 
tions had  taken  poflelfion  of  the  public  ear  and  favour.  It 
is,  we  fear,  in  vain  to  hope  for  the  revival  of  old  raufic  ; too 
many  are  interefted  in  the  fuccefs  of  the  new  ; and  fuch  are 
the  viciffitudes  of  what  are  called  tafle  and  expreffion  in  this 
art,  that  if  fufficient  probity  and  zeal  could  'be  found  in 
fafhionable  performers  to  incline  them  to  attempt  doing 
juflice  to  the  productions  of  former  times,  it  is  hardly  pofii- 
ble  for  them  to  fucceed  ; the  accent,  energy,  and  expreffion 
are  either  loft  in  the  execution,  or  unintelligible  to  the 
hearers.  There!®,  indeed,  as  little  chance  for  a mufician  cF 
the  prefent  age  to  perform  fuch  productions  in  tlie  raanner 
of  the  times  in  which  they  were  compofed,  as  to  pronounce 
a foreign  language  as  well  as  his  own  ; and  if,  againft  all 
calculation,  he  fhould  fucceed,  this  mufic  will  ft  ill  be  an 
unknown  tongue  to  the  public. 

LAST,  or  Lest,  in  general,  fignifies  the  burden  or  load 
of  a fliip. 

Last  is  alfo  ufed  for  a certain  weight  and  meafure,  which 
is  various  in  various  countries  ; though,  in  the  general,  the 
laft  is  eftimated  at  foui\thoufand  pounds  woight.  A laft 
of  cod,fifh,  white  herrings,  meal,  and  afhes  for  foap,  is 
twelve  barrels  ; of  corn,  or  rape-feed,  ten  quarters  ; of  gun- 
powder, twenty -four  barrels,  or  two  thoufand  four  hundred 
pounds  weight.;  of  red  herrings,  twenty  cades  ; of  hides, 
twelve  dozen ,;  of  leather,  twelve  diekers.;  of  pitch,  or  tar, 
fourteen  barrels  -;  of  wool,  twelve  facks ; of  ftock-fifh,  a 
thoufand : of  flax,  or  feathers,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
pounds  weight.* 

Last,  in  the  marfhes  of  Kent,  a court  held  by  the  twenty- 
four  jurats,  and  furomoned  by  the  bailifts ; wherein  orders 

are 
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are  made  to  lay  and  levy  taxes,,  impofe  penalties,  See.  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  faid  marfhes. 

Last  Heir,  is  he  to  whom  lands  come  by  efcheafc,  for 
want  of  lawful  heirs  ; which,  in  many  cafes,  is  the  lord 
of  whom  they  are  held  : but  in  others  the  king. 

Last  Will.  See  Will. 

Last,  Port.  See  Port-Za/?. 

LASTAGE.or  Lestage,  according  to  Raftal,  is  a duty 
exacted  in  fome  fairs  and  markets,  for  carrying  things  bought 
whither  one  will. 

Lastage,  according  to  another  author,  is  properly  that 
cuftom  which  is  paid  for  wares  fold  by  the  lalh 

In  the  law  of  Richard  II.  laftage  is  taken  for  the  ballaft, 
or  for  lading  of  a fhip.  See  Ballast. 

Last  age  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  garbage,  rubbifh,  or 
fuch  filth. 

LASTEIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Samland  ; i$  miles  S.E.  of  Ragnitz. 

LASTISANA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli;  7 mile&E. 
of  Concordia. 

LASTRES,  a fea-port  town  and  cape  of  Spain,  on  the 
N.E.  coaft  of  Afturia ; 30  miles  N.E.  of  Oviedo.  N.  lat. 
43' 33'-  W.  long.  50  19'. 

LASTRINGE,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Sudermanland  ; 
12  miles  N.  of  Nykoping. 

LASULA,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  E.  coaft  of  Lu$on. 
N.  lat.  1 30  27'.  E.  long.  123;0  57'. 

LASUS,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Hermione,  a city 
of  Achaia,  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hyftafpes,  in  the  58th 
Olympiad,  538  years  B.  C.  Diogenes  Laertius  fays,  that 
he  deferves  to  be  ranked  among  the  feven  fages.  He  was 
generally  allowed  to  be  the  firft  among  the  Greeks  who 
wrote  about  mufic,  and  was  not  only  a theorift  and  great 
praflitioner,  but  a dithyrambic  poet,  perhaps  the  inventor 
of  that  kind  of  poetry  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  which  was 
fung  in  the  Phrygian  mode  at  the  public  games,  and  partook 
ef  all  that  fire  and  hilarity  which  the  god  to  whom  it  was 
addrefled  infpired. 

Plutarch  fays,  that  he  introduced  new  rhythms  in  his 
poetry  and  dithyrambic  mufic,  and  upon  the  lyre,  imitated 
the  compafs  and  variety  of  the  flute  ; for  which  he  is  men- 
tioned, in  the  Dialogue  on  Mufic,  as  a great  innovator. 
Among  the  corruptions  complained  of,  in  the  new  mufic, 
the  frequent  and  licentious  tranfitions  from  one  mode  and 
genus  to  another,  was  not  the  leaft.  If  the  objefl  for  mul- 
tiplying the  firings  of  the  lyre,  and  the  holes  in  the  flute, 
fo  much  complained  of  by  the  adherents  to  the  old  fcliool, 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  occafioned  the  convenience  by 
having  an  inftrument  nearly  tuned  for  all  the  modes,  like 
our  harpfichords,  it  feems  probable,  that  Lafus  and  other 
innovators  might  have  been  iemperers,  and  have  accommo- 
dated their  dadrine  to  their  pradice. 

Theon  of  Smyrna  teltifies  that  Lafus,  as  well  as  the 
Pythagorean  Hippafus  of  Metapontus,  made  ufe  of  two 
vafes  of  the  fame  fize  and  tone,  in  order  to  calculate  the 
exadl  ratio  or  proportion  of  concords.  For  by  leaving  one 
of  the  vafes  empty,  and  filling  the  other  half  full  of  water, 
they  became  odiaves  to  each  other  : and  filling  one  a fourth 
part  full,  and  the  other  a third,  the  percuflion  of  the  two 
veflels  produced  the  concords  of  4th  and  5th  ; from  which 
procefs  refulted  the  proportions  of  thefe  three  concords  con- 
tained in  the  numbers  i,  2,  3,  4. 

This  aiTertion,  which  has  been  taken  upon  truft,  like  the 
anvil  llory  of  Pythagoras,  is  equally  falfe  1 to  tune  glafles 
by  water  has  been  lately  pra&ifed,  and  thought  a new  dif- 
covery ; but  that  their  tones  are  altered  in  the  proportions 
given  above,  is  by  nq  means  true.  Moft  glafles  are  lowered 


about  a whole  tone,  by  being  half  filled  with  water,  and"  not 
more  than  a major  6th  if  quite  filled. 

LATA,  Ligamenta,  in  Anatomy.  See  Ligamentum*. 

LATABF,  in  Geography , a town  of  Africa,  in  the  king, 
dom  of  Aquamboe. 

LATAC,  or  Ladak,  a>town  and'  oountry  of  Thibet, 
forming  a kind  of  detached  fovereignty.  The  town  is  feven 
miles  N.  of  the  river  Lachu,  which  falls  into  the  Ganges. 
N.  lat.  30  55'.  E.  long.  740  34'. 

LATACUNGA,  a town  of  South  America,  and  a ju- 
rifdiftion  in  the  audience  of  Quito.  This  jurifdidfion  is 
called  Afiiento  Latacunga  ; afiiento  denoting  a place  lefs 
than  a town,  but  larger  than  a village.  This  place  is  fitu- 
ated  on  a wide  plain,  having  on  the  E.  fide  the  eaftern  Cor- 
dillera of  the  Andes,  from  which  projects  a very  high 
mountain,  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  foot  of  which  is  fitu- 
ated  Latacunga,  in  S.  lat.  55°  14'.  W.  long.  78°  16';.  50 
miles  S.  of  Quito.  This  afiiento  is  large  and  regular  ; the 
ftreets  broad  and  flraight ; the  houfes  of  ftone,  arched  and 
well  contrived  ; but  on  account  of  the  dreadful  earthquakes 
to  which  it  is  fubjedt,  confiding  only  of  one  ftory  ; one  of 
thefe  happened  in  June,  i698>  and  its  effedl  was  fuch,  that 
of  600  ftone  houfes,  which  the  afiiento  then  contained,  only 
a part  of  one,  and  the  church  of  the  Jefuits,  were  left  Hand- 
ing in  a damaged  ftate,  and  moft  of  the  inhabitants  were 
buried  under  their  ruins.  The  ftone  of  which  the  houfes 
and  churches  are  conftrudled,  is  a kind  of  pumice,  or  fpongy 
ftone,,  ejedled  from  volcanoes ; inexhauftible  quarries  of  it 
being  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  jurifdidfion  con- 
tains feventeen  principal  villages.  The  temperature  of  the 
air  is  cold:  as  this  afiiento  is  only  fix  leagues  diftant  from 
the  mountain  of  Cotopaxi,  which,  not  being  lefs  in  extent, 
and  height  than  thofe  of  Chimborazo  and  Cayamburo,  is, 
like  them,  covered  with  ice  and  fnow  ; but  the  temperature 
is  very  different  in  the  feveral  villages  of  this  jurifdidfion  4 
being  hot  in  the  vallies,  temperate  on  the  plains,  and  often 
exceffively  cold  in  places  bordering  on  the  mountains..  The 
villages  are  generally  larger,  and  more  populous,  than  thofe 
of  the  other  jurifdidfions  in  the  fame  province.  Their  in- 
habitants are  Indians,  Meflizos,  and  a few  Spaniards.  The 
afiiento,  befides  a parifh  church,  ferved  by  two  priefts, 
one  for  the  Spaniards,  and  the  other  for  the  Indians,  has 
convents  of  Francifcans,  Auguftines,  Dominicans,  the  Fa- 
thers of  Mercy,  and  a college  of  Jefuits.  The  inhabitants 
amount  to  between  ten1  and  twelve  thoufand,  chiefly  Spa- 
niards and  Meflizos.  The  Indians  live  in  a feparate  quarter, 
as  they  do  at  Quito.  In  this  afiiento  all  kinds  of  trades 
and  mechanic  arts  are  carried  on  ; and,  as  in  all  the  other 
parts  of  this  jurifdidfion,  it  has  a coniiderable  number  of 
manufadfories  of  cloth,  bays,  and  tucuyos.  Great  quan- 
tities of  pork  are  falted  here  for  exportation  to  Quito, 
Guayaquil,  and  Riobamba.  The  neighbouring  country  is 
fowed  with  clover,  and  interfperfed  with  plantations  of  wil- 
lows, the  perpetual  verdure  of  which  gives  a chearful  afpedb 
to  the  country.  The  Indians  of  Pugili  and  Saquifili,  two 
villages  in  this  jurifdidfion,  are  noted  for  making  earthen- 
ware, as  jars,  pans,  pitchers,  &c.  which  are  much  valued- 
The  clay  of  which  they  are  made  is  of  a lively  red  colour, 
and  emits  a fort  of  fragrancy.  The  workmanfhip  is  very 
neat  and  ingenious.  Juan  and  Ulloa's  Voyage  to  South. 
America,  vol.  i. 

LATAKIA,  the  ancient  Laodicea  (which  fee),  a fea- 
port  town  of  Syria,  in  the  pachalic  of  Tripoli,  is  fituated 
at  the  bafe,  and  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  a fmall  peninfula, 
which  projedfs  half  a league  into  the  fea.  Its.  post,,  like 
all  the  others  on  the  fame  coaft,  is  a fort  of  bafin,  environed 
by  a mole,  with  a very  narrow  entrance.  It  is  capable  of 
U u 2.  containing 
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containing  twenty-five  or  thirty  velTels,  but  the  Turks 
have  fuffered  it  to  be  choaked  up,  fo  that  it  can  fcarcely 
admit  four.  • Ships  of  above  400  tons  cannot  ride  here  ; and 
hardly  a year  pafles  in  which  one  is  not  ftranded  in  the  en- 
trance. Neverthelefs,  Latakia  carries  on  a very  great  com- 
merce, partly  of  olives,  but  chiefly  of  tobacco,  of  which 
upwards  of  twenty  cargoes  are  annually  fent  to  Damietta ; 
the  returns  from  thence  are  rice,  which  is  bartered  in  Upper 
Syria  for  oils  and  cottons.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  inftead 
of  tobacco,  the  exports  confided  of  its  famous  wines,  the 
produce  of  the  declivities  of  its  hills.  Even  then,  Egypt 
was  the  market  by  tvay  of  Alexandria.  Neither  Eatakia 
nor  Tripoli  can  be  mentioned  as  places  of  ftrength  ; they 
have  neither  cannon  nor  foldiers  : a Angle  privateer  would 
conquer  them  both.  Each  of  them  is  fuppofed  to  contain 
from  four  to  five  thoufaud  inhabitants  ; 50  miles  S.  of  An- 
tioch. N.  lat.  33°  36'.  E.  long.  55°  501.  Volney’s  Tra- 
vels in  Egypt,  &c.  vol.  ii. 

LATALATTA,  one  of  the  Molucca  iflands.  S.  lat. 
o°  3'.  E.  long  1270  f. 

LATANG,  a town  of  Thibet ; nine  miles  S.  of  Dfa- 
Prong. 

LATANIA,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  Commerfon 
to  a kind  of  palm,  found  in  the  Ifle  de  Bourbon,  and  which 
feems  to  be  barbaroufly  conftrudted  of  the  French  word 
late , a lath,  this  palm  being  called  in  that  language  latanier. 
—.Tuff.  39.  Lamarck.  Didt.  v.  3.  427. — Clafs  and  order, 
JJioecia  Monadelphia.  Nat.  Ord.  Palme. 

Eft.  Ch.  Male,  Spatha  of  numerous  imbricated  leaves. 
Spadix  branched,  its  branches  fingered  at  the  top,  catkin- 
like, fomewhat  cylindrical,  of  many  imbricated  iinglc- 
flowered  fcales.  Corolla  in  fix  deep  fegments ; the  three 
outer  ones  fmallell.  Stamens  15  or  16  ; anthers  oblong, 
two-celled.  Female  unknown. 

1.  L.  Borbonica.  Lamarck. — Its  trunk  is  firaight,  Ample, 
cylindrical,  leafy  at  the  top.  Leaves  tfalked,  fan-ffiaped, 
'glaucous  ; their  ribs  cottony  at  the  back.  FootJIalk  without 
ipines.  Spatha  at  the  bafe  of  the  foliage.  The  fo  veers  are 
vehow,  imbedded  in  each  fcale  of  the  catkin.  Filaments 
united  at  their  lower  part  into  a thick  column. 

LATATS1,  in  Geography , a mountain  of  Thibet.  N.  lat. 
310  35'.  E.  iong.  770  H'. 

LATCHA,  a lake  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of  Olo- 
«etz,  about  32  miles  long  and  eight  broad.  N.  lat.  61 J to 
<3 1 J 20'.  E.  long.  38s  30'. 

LATCHETS.  See  Laskets. 

L ATCHOU,  or  Lachu,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Thibet, 
•which  runs  into  the  Ganges,  N.  lat.  30°  50’.  E.  long. 
77°  49'- 

LATE,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  jurifdidlion  of  Lima. 

LATEEN  Sail,  in  Sea  Language,  a long  triangular 
fail  extended  by  a lateen-yard,  frequently  ufed  by  xebecs, 
polacres,  fettees,  and  other  velTels  navigated  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean fea. 

LATERAL.  See  Collateral,  Multilateral,  and 
Quadrilateral. 

Lateral  Equation,  in  Algebra,  denotes  a fimple  equa- 
tion ; an  cqua<  ion  whofe  root  is  of  one  dimenfion. 

Lateral  Ligaments,  in  Anatomy , are  thofe  placed  at  the 
fides  of  the  joints.  See  Joint. 

Lateral  Line  See  Line 

Lateral  Operation  for  the  Stone.  See  Lithotomy. 

Lateral  Palfy.  See  Palsy. 

Lateral  Sifwfes,  in  Anatomy,  the  right  and  left  ; are  the 
two  branches  into  which  the  luperior  longirudinal  finus  of 
the  dura  mater  is  divided  at  the  internal  tranfverfe  ridge  of 
the  occipital  bone.  See  Vjein. 


LATERALIS  Morkus,  a name  given  by  fome  writers 

to  the  pleurify. 

Lateralis  Nttris  Muf cuius, tx  name  given  by  many  authors 
to  that  mufcle  of  the  face  which  Albinos  has  called,  from  its 
office,  the  levator  labii  fuperioris  alteque  nafi.  It  is  alfo 
called  the  obliquus  nafi. 

Lateralis  Reblus  Capitis.  See  Rectus. 

LATE  RAN  was  originally  the  proper  name  of  a man, 
whence  it  defeended  to  an  ancient  palace  in  Rome,  ar.d  to  the 
buildings  fince  eredled  in  its  place  ; particularly  a church 
called  St.  John  of  Eateran  ; which  is  the  principal  fee  of 
the  popedom. 

Lateran,  Councils  of  the,  are  thofe  held  in  the  bafilica  of 
the  Lateran  : of  thefe  there  have  been  five,  held  in  1123, 
1139,  1179,  I2I5>  and  i5x3- 

Lateran,  Canons  regular  of  the  Congregation  of  the,  is  a 
congregation  of  regular  canons,  whereof  that  church  is  the 
principal  place,  or  feat. 

It  is  pretended  there  has  been  an  uninterrupted  fuccellion 
of  clerks,  living  in  community  from  the  time  of  the  apof- 
tles  ; and  that  a number  of  thefe  were  eftablillied  in  the 
Lateran  in  the  time  of  Conftantine.  But  the  canons  were 
not  introduced  till  the  time  of  Leo  I.  and  thefe  held  the 
church  eight  hundred  years,  till  the  reign  of  Boniface, 
who  took  it  from  them,  and  placed  fecular  canons  in  their 
room  : one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after,  the  regulars  were 
reinftated. 

LATERCULUM,  among  the  Romans,  was  ufed  for  a 
roll  or  lift  of  all  the  magiftrates  and  military  officers  under 
the  Roman  emperors,  with  an  account  of  their  refpedtive 
offices  and  fees. 

LATERE,  A,  a Latin  term  ufed  to  denote  the  qualifi- 
cation of  cardinals,  whom  the  pope  fends  as  legates  into 
foreign  courts  ; who  arc  called  cardinals  ei  latere,  as  being 
his  holinefs’s  counfellors  in  ordinary,  and  affiftants.  See 
Legate. 

The  guards  of  princes  were  heretofore  called  laterones, 
becaufe  always  attending  at  their  fides,  a latere. 

Du  Cange,  in  his.  GlofTary,  fays  there  were  anciently 
counts  a latere,  and  monitors  a latere. 

LATESA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo 
Citra ; 10  miles  S.  of  Lanciano. 

LATEWA,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 45  miles  N.W.  of 
Ramgur. 

LATEX,  in  Chemifry,  a name  by  which  Van  Helmont 
has,  in  feme  of  his  writings,  called  the  famous  menftruum, 
which  he  boafts  Paracelfus  and  himfelf  to  have  been  pofleffed 
of,  and  which  he  ufually  calls  alhahef. 

LATH,  in  Building,  flips  of  wood  ufed  in  plaftering, 
tiling,  and  Hating.  Thefe  are  what  Feftus  calls  ambrices  ; 
in  other  Latin  writers  they  are  denominated  templa ; and 
by  Gregory  of  Tours,  ligatura. 

In  plaftering,  the  narrower  the  laths  are  the  better  th?y 
are  for  the  purpofe,  fo  as  they  are  of  fufficient  breadth  to 
hold  the  nails,  as  the  number  of  interftices  are  increafed, 
the  lime  or  Huff  will  hang  more  readily,  and  the  thicker 
they  are  they  will  be  the  better  adapted  to  refill  violence  ; 
but  then  they  would  be  much  more  expenfive.  The  laths 
are  generally  made  of  fir,  in  three,  four,  and  five  feet  lengths, 
but  may  be  reduced  to  the  ftandard  of  five  feet.  Laths  are 
fingle  or  double;  the  latter  are  generally  about  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  former  barely  one  quarter,  and 
about  an  inch.broad.  Lath  is  fold  in  bundles  ; the  three 
feet  are  eight  fccre  to  the  bundle,  four  feet,  fix  fcore,  and 
the  five  feet,  five  fcore.  The  lath  for  plain  tiling  13  the 
fame  as  that  ufed  in  plaftering.  Laths  are  alfo  diftinguiflied 
into  heart  and  fup-iathd  j the  former  fliould  always  be  ufed 
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in  plain  tiling,  and  the  latter,  of  an  inferior  quality,  is  moft 
frequently  ufed  by  the  plafterer.  Heart-of-oak  laths,  by  the 
llatute  Edw.  III.,  ftiould  be  one  inch  in  breadth,  and  half 
an  inch  in  thicknefs  : but  now,  though  their  breadth  be  an 
inch,  their  thicknefs  is  feldom  more  than  one  quarter  of  an 
inch  ; fo  that  two  laths,  as  they  are  now  made,  are  but  equal 
to  one  lath.  According  to  the  faid  ftatute,*  pan-tile  laths 
are  nine  or  ten  feet  long,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  one  and  a half  inch  broad,  and  fhould  be  made  of  the 
bed  yellow  deal  : the  bundle  confiftt  of  twelve  fuch  laths. 
A fquare  of  plain  tiling  will  require  a bundle  of  laths,  more 
or  lei's,  according  to  the  pitch.  The  diftanceof  laying  laths 
one  from  another  is  various,  differing  more  in  fome  places 
than  in  others  ; blit  three  and  a half,  or  four  inches,  are  ufual 
diftanccs,  with  a counter-lath  between  rafter  and  rafter  : 
but  if  the  rafters  Hand  at  wide  intervals,  two  counter-laths 
will  be  neceffary.  Laths  are  employed  for  various  other 
purposes  as  well  as  plaftering  and  tiling,  as  in  filleting  for 
fuftaining  the  ends  of  boards  ; in  naked  flooring  and  roof- 
ing ; for  furring  up  the  furfaces ; and  in  every  kind  of 
fmall  work,  where  the  dimenfions  of  the  parts  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  fcantling  of  laths. 

In  lathing  for  plaftering,  it  is  too  frequent  a cuftom  to 
lap  the  ends  of  the  laths  upon  each  other,  where  they  ter- 
minate upon  a quarter  or  batten,  in  order  to  prevent  cutting 
them  ; but  though  this  practice  faves  a row  of  nails,  it  leaves 
only  a quarter  of  an  inch  for  plaller,  and  if  the  laths  are 
very  crooked,  as  tliey  frequently  are,  there  will  be  no  fpace 
whatever  left  to  flraighten  the  plafler  : the  finifhed  furface 
muft,  therefore,  be  rounded,  contrary  to  the  intention  and 
to  the  good  effedl  of  the  work  ; but  if  the  ends  are  to  be 
laid  upon  each  other,  they  fhould  be  thinned  at  the  lapping 
out  to  nothing  at  the  extremity,  or  otherwife  they  fhould 
be  cut  to  exact  lengths. 

Laths  fhould  bq  as  evenly  fplit  as  poflible  ; thofe  that  are 
very  crooked  fhould  not  be  ufed,  or  the  crooked  part  fhould 
be  cut  out  ; and  fuch  as  have  a fhort  concavity  on  the  one 
fide,  and  a convexity  on  the  other,  not  very  prominent, 
fhould  be  placed  with  the  concave  fide  outwards. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  fplitting  laths : the  lath- 
cleavers  having  cut  their  timber  into  lengths,  they  cleave 
each  piece  with  wedges  into  eight,  twelve,  or  fixteen  pieces, 
according  to  the  fcantling  of  the  timber  : the  pieces  thus 
cloven  are  called  bolts  ; then,  in  the  direction  of  the  felt- 
grain,  with  their  dowl-ax,  into  fizes  for  the  breadth  of  the 
laths  : this  operation  they  call  felting  ; and,  laflly,  with 
their  chit  they  cleave  them  into  thicknefs  by  the  quarter- 
grain 

Lath  Erichs  are  bricks  made  much  longer  than  the  ordi- 
nary for*,  and  ufed  inftead  of  laths  for  drying  malt  upon  ; 
for  which  purpofe  they  are  extremely  convenient,  as  not 
being  liable  to  catch  fire,  and  retaining  the  heat  much  longer 
than  thofe  made  of  wood,  fo  that  a very  fmall  fire  is  fufficient 
after  th  “y  are  once  heated. 

LATHAM,  in  Geography,  is  a townfhip  in  the  parifh  of 
Ormfkirk,  hundred  of  Welt  Derby,  Lancafliire,  England, 
iitur.ted  210  miles  from  London,  and  containing  434  houfes, 
and  2179  inhabitants.  In  this  townfhip  is  Latham-houfe, 
the  feat  of  Edward  Wilbraliam  Bootle,  efq.  M.  P.  This 
place  is  noted  in  the  Topographical  Annals  of  Lsncafhire  as 
the  ancient  feat  of  the  Lathams  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
and  afterwards  of  the  Stanleys,  and  laltly,  of  the  Booties 
In  the  civil  wars  of  the  17th  century,  Latham-houfe  was 
heroically  and  gallantly  defended  by  Charlotte,  eountefs  of 
D u bv,  who  wasbefieged  here  by  colonels  Egerton,  Rigby, 
A Alton,  and  Holcroft,  from  the  28th  of  July,  1644,  to  the 
27th  of  the  following  May.  This  is  a memorable  mltance 


of  feminine  courage  and  fortitude  : a fimilar  example,  how- 
ever, was  manifefted  m Blanch,  lady  Arundel,  at  War- 
dour-caille,  in  Wiltfhire-  A particular  account  of  the 
former  is  recorded  in  the  “ Hiflory  of  the  Houfe  of 
Stanley,”  8vo  239  ; and  of  the  latter  in  Britton’s  “ Beau- 
ties of  Wiltfhire,”  8vo.  vol.  i.  Latham-park  is  about  five 
miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  fome  fine  forelt  feenery. 
Nearly  in  the  centre  is  the  houfe,  built  of  ftone,  after  a 
defign  of  Leoni.  In  this  townfhip  is  alfo  Crofs-hsll,  once 
belonging  to  the  earls  of  Derby,  but  is  now  the  property 
of  colonel  Stanley,  M.  P.  Near  it  is  Blyrhe-hall,  the  feat 
of  Thomas  Langton,  efq.  Beauties  of  England,  vol.  ix. 

LATHE,  an  engine  of  the  moft  extended  application  in 
the  mechanic  arts,  for  forming  wood  or  metal  into  any 
article  of  a circular  figure.  The  mode  of  action  in  a lathe 
is  effentially  different  from  any  other  method  of  cutting,  as 
the  work  is  caufed  to  revolve  in  a circle,  while  the  tool  is 
held  upon  a fixed  fupport,  and  prefented  to  it  to  cut  away 
any  parts  projecting  beyond  the  circle  deferibed  by  the 
motion  of  the  work.  To  the  mechanic  the  lathe  is  an  in- 
valuable machine,  as  a very  great  proportion  of  all  the  parts 
of  machines  is  formed  in  it,  and  as  it  is  the  only  method  of 
working  metal  which  may  be  confidered  as  perfeCL  All 
things  which  can  be  turned  are  made  in  the  lathe,  both  for 
accuracy  and  expedition.  The  common  woodea  lathe,  in 
ufe  among  wood-turners  for  making  articles  of  houfhold 
furniture,  is  fo  generally  underllood,  that  it  is  needlels  to 
give  a minute  delcription  of  it  ; we  have,  therefore,  given 
drawings  in  Plate  (Lathe  t of  a metal  lathe,  the  moft  perfect 
of  its  kind,  proper  for  turning  accurate  and  delicate  works 
for  mathematical  inftruments,  or  machinery  : it  was  made  by 
Mr.  H.  Maudflay,  London,  who  has  a great  number  of  dif- 
ferent fizes,  but  on  a fimilar  conltruClion,  in  conftant  ufe,. 
at  bis  manufaCIory  for  fteam-engines,  and  other  machinery, 
in  the  Weftminfter-road.  Figs.  x.  and  2.  of  the  plate  are  a 
front  and  end  elevation  of  the  whole  lathe,  where  A A is  a 
ftrong  mahogany  bench,  ftipported  on  iron  ftandards  B,  B, 
which  are  fhewn  fully  in  Jig.  2 ; beyond  thefe  are  fuits  of 
drawers  C,  C,  to  contain  the  tools,  See.  : the  ftandards  B 
carry  the  axis  D of  the  great  foot-wheel  E,  which  gives 
motion  to  the  work  when  it  is  turned  by  its  crank  D and 
treadle  F,  on  which  the  workman  preffes  his  foot,  at  inter- 
vals, to  turn  the  wheel  round.  The  lathe  itfelf,  which  is 
fixed  upon  the  bench,  confifts  of  a triangular 'bar  G.  See 
alfoySg-.  3,  which  is  an  enlarged  figure  of  it  ; it  is  fupported 
on  fmall  ftandards  a,  b,  c,  fixed  to  the  bench  A by  ferews 
going  through  it : upon  this  bar  the  puppets  H,  I,  and  K, 
are  fitted  with  perfeCI  accuracy,  and  H,  which  is  called  the 
back  puppet,  can  be  faftened  at  any  part  of  the  bar  by  a 
ferevv  beneath  it ; the  other  two  puppets,  I,  K,  are  ferevved 
down  upon  the  ftandards  a and  b,  and  are  connected  together 
by  a piece  of  metal  cl  fitting  upon  the  bar,  and  call  in  the 
fame  piece  with  them  : thefe  two  puppets  fupport  the  man- 
drel, or  fpindle  L,  one  having  a lerew  with  a conical  ftee! 
point  to*  enter  a hole  in  the  end  of  the  fpindle,  and  the  other 
having  a hard  fteel  collar  to  receive  the  neck  of  the  fpindle, 
which  fits  it  with  the  moft  perfect  accuracy,  to  turn  round 
freely  (by  a band  encompafiing  its  pulley  M),  but  without 
any  fliake  in  its  collar  ; on  the  end  of  the  fpindle,  beyond  the 
collar,  is  a fmall  ferew  to  fix  on  the  work  to  be  turned. 
The  back  puppet  H has  a hole  through  the  top  of  it, 
exactly  in  a line  w ith  the  fpindle,  and  a ileel  pin  e,  with  3 
conical  point  fitted  into  it  to  fupport  the  end  of  a long 
piece  of  work ; the  point  is  faftened  by  a ferew  g in  the 
top  of  the  puppet,  and  has  a ferevv  f behind  it  to  force  it 
forwards  : the  bar  G,  alfo,  has  the  reft,  or  fupport,  for  the 
tool  fixed  upon  it,  by  a piece  of  metal  g,  (Jig.  1 •)  fitjted  upon 
2 t,hft 
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the  bar  ; a Aider  is  fitted  upon  this  piece  to  Aide  in  a direc- 
tion perpendicular  to  the  bar,  and  the  fame  fcrew  beneath 
fallens  the  reft  upon  the  bar  at  any  place,  and  the  Aider  at 
any  length  acrofs  the  bar.  On  this  Aider  is  a focket  to  re- 
ceive a pin,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a crofs-piece,  formed  like 
a T,  upon  which  the  tool  is  laid  ; this  T can  be  adjulled  to 
the  height  of  the  work  the  tool  is  to  be  applied  to,  and  can 
be  faflened  at  any  height  by  the  fcrew  in  the  fide  of  the 
focket.  The  various  kinds  of  work  to  be  turned  are  faf- 
tened  to  the  end  of  the  fpindle,  fo  as  to  be  turned  round 
with  it,  by  means  of  what  are  called  chucks : thcfe  are 
pieces  of  wood,  or  metal,  fitted  to  fcrew  fall  upon  the  end 
of  the  fpindle,  and  a hollow,  like  a difh,  being  turned  out 
in  it  ; the  piece  of  wood  or  metal  to  be  turned  is  driven 
into  this  hollow,  and' thus  held  to  be  turned,  by  holding  a 
tool  over  the  T of  the  reft,  which  is  previoufiy  fixed  clofe 
to  the  work,  and  prefenting  the  edge  to  the  work  as  it  re- 
volves by  the  treadle  F,  turning  the  foot-wheel,  & c. ; this, 
by  its  band  turning  the  pulley  M,  and  the  work  with  an 
increafed  velocity.  A chuck  of  this  defcriplion  is  (hewn 
mounted  in  fg.  i,  with  what  is  fuppofed  to  be  a plate  of 
brafs,  held  in  it  to  turn  the  fiat  face.  Some  chucks  are  fiat, 
with  holes  through  them,  and  the  work  is  held  by  fcrews 
againft  it ; others  are  provided  with  three  jaws,  like  a vice, 
which  can  be  altogether  caufed  to  advance  to,  or  recede 
from,  the  centre,  by  turning  a fcrew,  fo  as  to  encompafs  a 
piece  of  work  of  any  dimeniions.  This  method  of  chucking 
is  adopted  to  form  all  kinds  of  flat  or  hollow  work,  as  cups, 
boxes,  circular  rings,  or  plates,  wheels.  See.  which  are, 
therefore,  termed  chuck-work  ; but  articles  of  confiderable 
length  are  fupported  at  both  ends,  which  method  is  called 
turning  between  centres.  In  this  method  the  puppet  H is 
Hid  along  the  bar  to  the  length  of  the  work,  and  fixed  there 
by  its  fcrew  : the  point  e is  now,  by  its  fcrew  f,  thrufl  for- 
wards, and  its  point  enters  a fmall  hole,  previoufiy  drilled  in 
the  end  of  the  work  : the  fcrew  g is  now  tightened,  to  fallen 
the  point  e,  upon  which  one  end  of  the  work  revolves  as  a 
centre,  the  other  end  is  received  into  a fquare  hole  in  the 
end  of  a chuck  ferewed  to  the  fpindle.  In  other  cafes,  the 
fpindle  has  a chuck  ferewed  to  it,  terminating  in  a conical 
point  fimilar  to  that  at  e j this  forms  a fupport  for  the  end, 
and  an  arm,  projecting  from  the  chuck,  intercepts  a pin  or 
arm  fixed  to  the  work,  and  by  this  means  turns  it  round 
with  the  fpindle.  This  method  of  turning  between  centres 
is  employed  to  turn  fpindles  of  wheels,  bolts,  fcrews,  rollers, 
the  outfides  of  cylinders,  or  any  other  articles  of  greater 
length  than  their  diameter.  When  a piece  of  work  is  to  be 
turned,  which  is  larger  than  the  lathe  will  admit,  the  bar  is 
to  be  drawn  out,  as  in  fg.  i,  and  fupported  by  an  additional 
ftandard  c ferewed  to  the  bench  In  the  fame  Hate  it  will 
admit  longer  work. 

The  particular  manner  of  holding  the  tool  to  the  work  is 
not  eafy  to  deferibe  in  words,  but  is  foon  acquired  by  prac- 
tice. The  tools  for  brafs  are  fquare  or  fiat  bars  of  Heel, 
the  ends  of  which  are  cut  off  obliquely,  to  form  an  edge  like 
a chiffel,  but  with  a very  obtufe  angle.  It  is  held  in  fuch 
a pofition,  that  its  upper  flat  furface  points  to  the  centre  of 
the  work  to  be  turned : it  is  to  be  held  down  as  firmly  a3 
poffible  to  the  reft,  and  advanced  to  the  work  at  intervals, 
whenever  it  ceafes  to  cut,  by  having  removed  all  the  pro- 
jedtions  of  the  work  without  the  circle  it  deferibes.  For 
turning  with  extreme  accuracy,  the  flide-reft  is  a very  ufe- 
ful  addition  to  the  lathe.  It  is  a reft  with  two  Aiders  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  to  one  of  which  the  tool  is  fixed  : by  means 
of  fcrews  with  handles,  the  Aiders  and  the  tool  can  be  moved 
in  either  direction,  to  bring  the  tool  to  the  work.  Figs.  3, 
4,  and  5,  explain  the  ingenious  piece  of  mechanifm.  N A 


is  a piece  of  metal,  fitted  to  the  bar  of  the  lathe,  and  provided1 
with  a fcrew  to  fallen  it  at  any  place  : upon  the  upper  fur- 
face,  which  is  flat,  two  pieces  of  brafs  are  ferewedy  to  form 
a dove-tailed  groove,  in  which  a Aider,  b,  is  fittedy  to  move 
with  freedom  and  precifion-;  a fcrew,  i,  is  mounted  in  the 
frame  N,  and  is  lapped  into  a piece  projecting  from'  the 
lower  fide  of  the  Aider,  fo  that  the  fcrew,  when  turned 
round  by  a handle  fitted  on  its  fquare,  advances  or  draws 
back  the  Aider  in  its  groove.  Upon  this  Aider,  h,  is  a> 
frame  t,  having  at  the  top  of  it  a Aider  /,  provided  with  a 
fcrew  m,  as  the  former,  to  move  it,  and  carrying  a piece  n, 
with  fquare  holes  through  it  in  two  directions  to  receive  tVe 
tool  0,  and  a fcrew  at  top  to  fallen  it  in.  The  Aide-reft 
being  mounted,  in  the  manner  of  fg.  3,  upon  the  bar,  the 
upper  Aider,  I,  is  parallel  with  the  fpindle,  and  the  lower 
one,  /;,  perpendicular  thereto.  For  turning  fiat  work,  the 
tool  is  put  in  as  there  fliewn  : now  by  turning  the  fcrew,  m, 
of  the  upper  Aider,  the  tool  is  advanced  in  ccntaCl  with  the 
work,  which  is  mounted  as  in  jig.  1 ; then  by  the  other 
ferew,  i,  it  is  drawn  acrofs  the  face  of  the  work,  turning  it 
as  it  proceeds,  to  a perfectly  flat  furface.  For  turning  a 
cylinder  between  centres,  the  tool,  0,  is  put  through  its 
holder  «,  in  a direction  perpendicular  to  that  Ihewn  in  fg.  3 ; 
and  then  the  lower  Aider,  b,  is  moved  to  adjuft  the  tool  to 
the  diameter  of  the  intended  work  ; and  the  upper  Aider  is 
moved,  to  carry  the  tool  along  the  length  of  the  cylinder, 
and  cut  it  as  it  goes.  The  flide-reft  will  alfo  turn  cones,  by 
the  following  contrivance  : the  frame  b,  fupporting  the  up- 
per Aider,  is  fitted  to  the  lower  Aider  by  one  pin,  upon 
which  the  whole  frame  and  upper  Aider  may  be  turned 
round  and  faflened  at  any  inclination,  by  two  fcrews  palling 
through  circular  grooves.  By  this  means  the  upper  Aider 
is  inclined  in  any  angle  to  the  fpindle,  to  turn  a cone  either 
hollow  or  folid,  as  the  tool  is  put  into  its  holder  in  one  or 
other  diredlion. 

The  flide-reft  can  be  made  to  cut  fcrews  by  an  ingenious 
application,  which  is  explained  in  fgs.  6 and  7.  A fliort 
bar  P,  exadllyof  the  fame  dimeniions  as  the  large  one,  is  fitted 
thereon,  and  faflened  by  its  fcrew  p.  Upon  this  the  flide- 
reft  is  placed : its  Aiders  now  Hand  in  a direction  perpendi- 
cular to  what  they  did  before,  though  on  the  fame  level. 
The  fcrew  to  be  cut,  reprefented  by  O,  fg.  6,  is  mounted 
between  the  centres,  and  turned  to  a true  cylinder  by  a tool 
put  in  the  holder  n,  and  carried  along  parallel  to  the  fpindle,. 
by  turning  the  fcrew,  i,  of  the  lower  Aider  : this  being  done, 
a cog-wheel,  V,  is  fitted  on  the  chuck,  at  the  end  of  the 
fpindle,  and  another,  W,  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  fcrew, 
t,  of  the  lower  Aider,  fo  that  it  will  be  turned  round  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  fpindle.  A tool,  with  a point  of  the 
proper  form  to  cut  the  thread  of  the  fcrew,  is  put  in  the 
holder  n,  and  advanced  by  the  fcrew,  m,  of  the  upper  Aider 
to  touch  the  cylinder  Q.  The  lathe  being  now  put  in  mo- 
tion, the  tool  is  moved  along  by  the  fcrew  of  the  lower 
Aider,  at  the  fame  time  the  work  revolves,  and  upon  which- 
it  traces  a fpiral  groove.  When  it  arrives  at  the  end  of  the 
fcrew,  which  it  only  fcratches  the  firft  time,  the  tool  is 
drawn  back  clear  of  the  work,  and  the  lathe  turned  the 
contrary  way,  to  return  the  tool  to  the  place  where  it  firft 
fet  out.  The  tool  is  then  fet  by  the  fcrew  m,  to  cut  deeper 
than  the  firft  time,  and  the  fcrew  is  cut  over  again  : this 
being  repeated  four  or  five  times,  the  fcrew  is  completed. 
By  this  method  a fcrew  of  any  degree  of  finenefs  may  be 
cut,  by  merely  changing  the  proportion  of  the  cog-wheels, 
V,  W,  which  connect  the  fpindle  and  the  fcrew  of  the  lower 
Aider.  It  is  plain,  if  thefe  wheels  are  of  equal  fize,  a fcrew 
will  be  formed  of  the  fame  width  of  threads  as  the  fcrew  of 
the.  flide-reft  at  i ; and  if  the  wheel,  W,  on  the  fcrew,  is  the 
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large  ft,  the  fcrew  cut  will  be  finer ; if,  on  the  'Other  hand, 
the  fmalleft  wheel  is  fixed  on  the  fcrew  at  W,  it  will  cut  a 
fcrew  of  a coarfer  thread  than  the  fcrew  /.  The  lathe  is 
provided  with  wheels  of  all  the  different  fizcs,  fhewn  by  the 
dotted  circles  V,y?g.  7,  any-of  which  maybe  fixed  on  at 
pleafure,  either'on  the  fcrewor  the  ohuck.  The  fcrew  cut 
in  this  manner  will  have  its  threads  inclined  in  a contrary 
direction  to  the  fcrew  of  the  -Aide-reft  ; and  if  that  is  a left- 
handed  fcrew,  it  will  cut  a right-handed  fcrew,  becaufe  the- 
flider-fcrew  revolves  in  an  oppofite  direction  to  the  fpindle. 
That  the  lathe  may  cut  ferews  of  either  kind,  an  inter- 
mediate cog-wheel  is  introduced  between  the  two,  to  caufe 
them  to  turn  the  fame  way.  This  gives  another  advantage, 
viz.  that  any  two  wheels  may  be  ufed  together  ; the  inter- 
mediate wheel  communicating  motion  from  one  to  the  other, 
though  they  are  confiderably  diftant  from  touching  each 
•other.  The  application  of  the  intermediate  wheels  is  ex- 
-plained  in  Jigs.  S and  9,  where  r is  a projecting  fhclf  from 
ithe  llandard  a ; upon  this  a piece  of  metal,  r,  is  faftened  by 
a fcrew,  and  a fhort  hollow  fpindle,  vf  is  fitted  into  it,  and 
fattened  -b.y  proper  fcrew-collars  which  admit  its  rotation  ; 
upon  the  end  iof  this  the  cog-wheel  \V,  which  turns  the 
fcrew  of  the  fiide-rett,  is  fattened  by  a nut : an  arm,  ov,  is 
‘fitted  on  the  fhort  fpindle  v,  fo  as  to  have  an  angular  motion 
round  the  centre  : the  arm  has  a groove  in  its  length,  in  any 
part  of  Which  the  centre  pin  of  the  intermediate  wheel,  x, 
can  be  fattened  ; and  by  thefe  two  motions  this  wheel  may 
be  fixed  at  any  joint,  fo  as  to  connect  the  wheels  of  any  fize. 
The  hollow  fpindle,  v,  is  adapted  to  receive  an  arbor  or  axis  y, 
which  has  a focket  in  the  end  adapted  to  the  fquare,  upon 
the  end  of  the  flide*reft  fcrew  i : by  this  method  the  flide-reft 
may  be  fet  at  any  part  of  the  lathe  bar  ; when  it  is  required 
to  nut  a fcrew  at  the  end  of  a long  bolt  ; the  arbor  y,  form- 
ing the  connexion  between  the  cog-wheel,  W,  and  the 
fcrew,  for- -which  purpofe  it  Aides  through  the  hollow  fpindle 
••v,  but  is  caufed  to  revolve  with  it,  by  a feather  or  fillet  pro- 
jecting from  one  fide ; the  focket  of  the  hollow  fpindle  may 
be  fet  and  fattened  at  any  required  dittance  from  the  lathe 
bar,  and  fattened  by  its  fcrew  ; the  Aide-reft  being  fet  at  a 
-correfpondent  diftance  from  the  fpindle  of  the  lathe,  by 
moving  it  upon  the 'bar  P,  will  admit  a large  piece  of  work, 
.when  a fcrew  is  required  to  be  cut  upon  it.  R , Jg.  7,  is  an 

iron  frame,  faftened  to  the  lower  Aider  of  the  Aide-reft,  to 
fupport  the  fcrew  from  bending  by  the  preflure  of  the  tool, 
when  it  is  long  and  Aender.  The  frame  is  fhewn  in  plan  in 
Jig.  10,  where  the  holes  are  Aiewn  for  the  two  ferews  which 
hold  down  the  frame  upon  the  lower  Aider. 

The  methods  of  holding  various  pieces  of  work  in  the 
lathes  to  turn  them  are  endlefs,  and  depending  in  a great 
meafurc  upon  the  ingenuity  of  the  workman  to  adapt  them 
to  the  particular  occaiions  he  meets  with.  This  fubjeft,  as 
well  as  the  figure  and  manner  of  holding  the  tools,  will  be 
refumed  under  the  article  Turning  ; an  art  which,  from 
•the  facility  with  which  it  produces  fo  many  beautiful  forms, 
has  become  a faftiionable  amufement  among  gentlemen,  who 
may  require  many  practical  inftruftions,  which  would  be 
aeedleft  to  the  mechanic  regularly  educated  in  the  work- 
shop. We  Aiall  alfo  deferibe  the  method  of  turning  elliptic 
work,  as  well  as  circular. 

Lathe,  in  Laov.  Sec  Lethe  and  Latiireve. 

Lathe,  in  Rural  Economy,  a provincial  term  uled  in  fome 
counties  to  fignify  a barn. 

LATHRjEA*  in  Botany , (/.xG^ior,  clandejirte  or  con- 
cealed, becaufe  the  herbage  is  moftly  under  the  ground,  or  at 
leaft  covered  with  dead  leaves  of  trees.)  Toothwort.  Linn. 
Gen.  3 5.  Schreb.  402.  Willd  Sp.  PL  v.  3.  200.  Mart. 
■MilL  DA.  v.  3.  .Sm.  Jl.  .Brit.  654.  Juft.  102.  La- 
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marck  Illuftr.  t.  351.  Gnertn.  t.  32.— Clafs  and  order, 
Dulynamia  Angiofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Per/onata,  Linn.  Pe~ 
■diculares,  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  bell-fhaped, 
ere£t ; its  orifice  deeply  four-cleft.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  rin- 
gent ; tube  longer  than  the  calyx  ; limb  ringent,  fwelling,;  its 
upper  lip  concave,  helmet-like,  broad,  with  a narrow  hooked 
point  ; lower  lip  fmalleft,  refiexed,  obtufe,  moftly  three-cleft. 
Nedfary  a very  fhort  notched  gland,  depreffedon  both  Tides,  in- 
ferted  into  the  receptacle  of  the  flower  at  one  edge  of  the  ger- 
men.  St  am.  Filaments  four,  awl-ftiaped,  the  length  of  the  co- 
rolla, and  concealed  under  its  upper  lip,  two  rather  ftiorter 
than  the  reft  ; anthers  oblong,  tvvo-lobed,  barbed,  flattened, 
cohering  in  pairs.  PtJ.  Germen  fuperior,  globofe,  (lightly 
comprefled  ; ttyle  thread-fhaped,  of  the  length  and  fituation 
of  the  ftamens  ; ttigma  tumid,  abrupt,  drooping.  Perk. 
Capfule  roundifh,  obtufe  with  a point,  invelted  with  the 
enlarged  fpreading  calyx,  of  one  cell  and  two  elaftic  valves, 
each  bearing  a central,  longitudinal,  fungous  receptacle. 
Seeds  few,  nearly  globular,  inferted  into  the  receptacles. 

Obf.  The  ne&ariferous  gland  (hews  its  very  near  affinity 
to  Orobanche.  Linn. 

EA".  Ch.  Calyx  four-cleft,  inferior.  A deprefied  gland 
at  the  bafe  of  the  future  of  the  germen.  Capfule  of  one 
cell,  with  lateral  fungous  receptac'es.  Seeds  globofe. 

1.  L.  Clandejina.  Subterraneous  Toothwort.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  843.  Lamarck,  fig.  1 . (Clandeftina  flore  fubcseruleo.; 
Tourn.  Inft.  652.  t.  424.  Orobanche,  five  Dentaria  aphyk 
los  purpurea,  cefpite  denfo  ; Morif.  Seft.  12.  t.  16.  f.  13.) 

— Stem  branched,  fubterraneous.  Flowers  ereift,  folitary. 

Native  of  fhady  woods  in  France,  Italy,  and  the  Pyrenees, 
growing  parafitically  on  the  roots  of  trees.  The  Jem  ia  tub- 
terraneous,  at  firft  ftiort,  and  denfely  clothed  with  crowded, 
feffile,  rounded,  convex,  very  flefhy,  entire,  whitifh  leaves . 
In  this  ftage  of  the  plant  the  f covers  rife-  above  the  ground, 
and  are  at  firft  nearly  feffile,  very  large,  the  corolla  being  two 
inches  long,  of  a blueifii  colour,  fometimes  white,  and  they 
grow  in  rather  clofe  tufts.  Afterwards  the  Jem  is  greatlv 
elongated,  the  leaves  become  remote,  and  fhrivelled,  the  co- 
rolla falls,  and  each  calyx  is  elevated  on  its  own  feparate 
Ample  Jail  above  an  inch  long.  This  latter  ftate  is  repre  • 
Tented  in  Rudbecks  Elys.  p.  229.  f.  2.  As'  we  find  no 
correct  account  of  the  growth  of  this  lingular  plant,  ithe 
above  may  not  be  unacceptable.  It  feems  to  fiiew  the  herb, 
if  not  the  root,  to  be  but  of  annual  duration.  'What  have 
been  called  feales  of  the  root  in  this  genus,  feem  equivalent 
to  leaves,  and  we  have  fo  denominated  them  above. 

2.  L.  Anblatum.  Oriental  Toothwort.  Linn.  Sp.  PL 
844.  (Anblatum  orientale,  flore  purpurafeente  ; Tourn. 
Cor.  48.  t.  481.) — Lips  of  the  corolla  undivided. — Found 
by  Tournefort  in  the  Levant.  Linnaeus  has  taken  up  this 
fpecies  entirely  from  the  plate  and  fhort  definition  of  the 
great  French  botanift.  It  fhould  appear  to  be  molt  akin 
to  the  following,  with  which  it  conftitutes  Tournefort  * 
genus  of  Anblatum , whofe  name  is  of  German  etymology, 
and  adopted  from  Valerius  Cordus. 

3.  L.  Squamaria.  Greater  Toothwort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  844. 
FI.  Dan.  t.  1-36.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  50.  (Squamaria;  Rivin. 
Monop.  Irr.  t.  S9.  f.  2.  Dentaria  major  Matthioli ; Gcr. 
em.  1585.) — Flowers  racemofe,  pendulous.  Lower  Jip 
three-cleft. — Native  of  fhady  woods  throughout  Europe, 
flowering  in  March  or  April,  and  growing  parafitically  on 
the  roots  of  the  hafel,  for  the  moil  part.  The  fubterraneous 
portion  of  the  Jem  is  branched,  clothed  with  flefhy-white 
leaves,  as  in  the  firft  fpecies ; what  rifes  above-groistd  is 
fimple,  purple,  downy,  racemofe,  bearing  numerous  droop- 
ing purple  Joiners,  with  a pale  calyx,  each  partial  flrnver- 
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ftalk  attended  by  a leaf  like  thofe  that  grow  below  the 
furface. 

Lathr/F.a.  Phelypeea.  See  Orobanciie. 

LATHREVE,  Leidgreve,  or  Trithingreve,  was  an  offi- 
cer under  the  Saxon  government,  who  had  authority  over  a 
third  part  of  the  county  ; and  whofe  territory  was  therefore 
called  trithing,  otherwife  a leid,  leithin,  or  lathe,  in  which 
manner  the  county  of  Kent  is  ftill  divided  ; and  the  rapes 
in  Suffex  feem  to  anfwer  to  the  fame.  As  to  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  this  officer,  thofe  matters  that  couid  not  be  deter- 
mined in  the  hundred  court,  were  thence  brought  to  the 
trithing  ; where  all  the  principal  men  of  the  three  or  more 
hundreds  being  affembled  by  the  lathreve,  or  trithingreve, 
did  debate  and  decide  it : or  if  they  could  not,  then  the 
lathreve  fent  it  up  to  the  county  court,  to  be  there  finally 
determined. 

EATHRUS,  in  Entomology.  See  Scarab.eus. 

LATHY RIS,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  many  authors 
to  a fpecies  of  tithymal,  or  fpurge,  commonly,  known  by 
the  name  of  tithymalus  latifolius,  the  broad-leaved  fpurge, 
and  called  by  fome  alio  cataputia. 

LATHYRUS,  a name  adopted  from  Theophraftus, 
whofe  XafivpOf  appears  evidently  to  be,  like  our’s,  fomething 
of  the  pea  or  vetch  kind,  though  it  is  impoffible  precifely 
to  determine  what. — Linn.  Gen.  575.  Schreb.  497.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1077.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  3.  Sm.  FI. 
Brit.  763.  Juff.  359.  Lamarck.  Illullr.  t.  632.  Gaertn. 
■t.  152. — Clafs  and  order,  Diadelphia  Decandria.  Nat.  Ord. 
Papilionacece,  Linn.  Leguminofa,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  bell-ihaped  ; 
its  fegments  lanceolate,  acute  ; the  two  uppermoll  (hortell, 
the  lower  one  longeft.  Cor.  papilionaceous.  Standard  very 
large,  inverfely  heart-lhaped,  reflexed  at  the  fides  and  fummit. 
Wings  fmaller,  oblong,  iomewhat  crefcent-fhaped,  fhort 
and  obtufe.  Keel  femicircular,  the  fize  of  the  wings  but 
'broader,  feparating  about  the  middle  inwards.  Stam.  Fila- 
ments in  two  fets,  one  iimple  the  other  in  nine  divifions, 
curved  upwards ; anthers  roundifh.  Pi/1.  Germen  com- 
preffed,  oblong,  linear  ; ftyle  in  its  upper  part  ere&,  flat, 
broader  upwards,  acute  at  the  fummit ; ltigma  on  the 
upper  or  inflexed  fide  of  the  ftyle,  extending  from  the 
Middle  to  the  top,  hairy.  Peric.  Legume  very  long,  cy- 
lindrical or  compreffed,  pointed,  of  two  valves  and  one 
cell.  Seeds  feveral,  either  cylindrical,  globofe,  or  flightly 
angular. 

Eft.  Ch.  Style  flattened,  downy  above,  broader  upwards. 
Two  upper  fegments  of  the  calyx  fhorteft. 

Tournefort  divides  this  genus  into  four  by  the  foliage. 
His  Lathyrus , t.  216,  217,  has  only  a Angle  pair  of  leaflets 
on  each  footftalk,  the  latter  terminating  in  a compound 
tendril;  his  Clymenum , t.  218,  lias  many  leaflets  to  each 
ltalk  ; his  Nijfolia,  Inft.  656,  has  Ample  leaves  without  any 
tendril;  and  his  Aphaca,  t.  223,  bears  i’tipulas  without  leaves, 
at  lead  in  the  adult  plant.  Thefe,  however,  are  very  juftly 
deemed  by  Linnseus  mere  differences  in  habit,  among  the 
fpecies  of  one  great  genus,  which  is  on  the  whole  fufficiently 
natural.  His  14th  edition  of  Syft.  Veg.  enumerates  21 
fpecies,  Willdenow  36,  in  three  fettions.  The  firft  fe&ion, 
with  fingle-flowered  ftalks,  now  and  then  varying  to  two 
flowers,  embraces  13  fpecies  ; the  fecond,  with  two-flowered 
ftalks,  has  fix  ; the  third,  with  many  flowers  on  each  ftalk, 
has  17. — Seven  of  the  genus  only  are  natives  of  Britain. 
The  reft  grow  either  in  the  warmer  countries  of  Europe, 
or  in  the  north  of  Africa,  fome  in  America,  and  one  it  is 
faid  in  Japan.  They  are  ftationed  for  the  moll  part  in  cul- 
tivated fields,  in  meadows,  or  about  hedges  and  thickets. 
Thofe  refernble  to  the  firit  and  fecond  fe&ions  are,  perhaps 


without  exception,  always  annual  plants,  many  of  them 
capable  of  being  ufed  as  pulfe  ; thofe  of  the  third  are  ge- 
nerally perennial,  with  very  tenacious,  deep  or  creeping 
roots,  and  more  calculated  for  fodder.  Examples  are  here 
fubjoined. 

* Stalls Jingle  flowered. 

L.  Aphaca.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1029.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  3* 
t.  51.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1167.  (Aphaca;  Raii  Syn.  320, 
Ger.  em.  1230.) — Flowers  folitary.  Tendrils  leaflets.  Sti- 
pulas  between  heart  and  arrow-fhaped Found  in  the  bor- 

ders of  gravelly  corn-fields,  but  rarely.  T1  \e  flern  is  weak, 
a foot  or  two  high,  fupported  by  its  numerous  fimple  ten- 
drils, each  fpringing  from  between  two  large,  angular, 
almoft  halbert-fhaped  Jlipulas , which  give  the  plant  a peculiar 
afped.  One  or  two  of  the  very  firft  ftipulas  only  are  ac- 
companied by  a pair  of  fmall  leaflets,  with  or  without  any 
elongated  tendril.  The  flowers  are  fmall  and  yellow,  very 
rarely  two  together  on  each  flower-flalk. 

L.  amphicarpos.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1029.  (L.  minimus  pe- 
rennis  feu  fupra  infraque  terram  iiliqnas  gerens  ; 

Morif.  Sed.  2.  Append,  t.  23.  f.  t .) — Stalks  fingle-flowered, 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Tendrils  two-leaved,  quite  fimple. 
— Native  of  Syria.  A humble  plant,  remarkable  for  produc- 
ing many  of  its  pods,  with  perfed  feed,  immediately  from 
the  root,  or  rather  from  the  fubterraneous  part  of  the  ftem  ; 
yet  thefe  are  the  offspring  of  perfeQ  flowers,  (at  leaft  as 
to  ftamens  and  piftil,)  though  born  under  ground;  as  we 
have  verified  by  examining  the  plant  in  Kew  garden  3a 
years  ago.  Whether  the  roots  be  annual  or  perennial,  we 
are  not  certain,  but  this  fubterraneous  mode  of  frudifying 
is  feen  in  two  or  three  more  fpecies  of  Lathyrus  or  V'tcia. 
Morifon’s  figure  exhibits  the  prefen t plant  very  tolerably. 
What  rifes  above  ground  bears  linear-lanceolate  rather  glau- 
cous leaflets , in  pairs,  with  half  arrow-fhaped  Jlipulas,  and 
large  folitary  dull-purple  flowers,  which  alfo  produce  feed. 

L . articulatus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1031.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  253. — 
Stalks  with  one  or  two  flowers.  Tendrils  accompanied  by 
many  alternate  lanceolate  leaflets,  on  a winged  ftalk. — Native, 
of  France  and  Italy.  A common  hardy  annual  in  our  gar- 
dens, to  a place  in  which  it  is  recommended  by  its  elegant 
though  fcentlefs flowers,  whofe  crimfon  ftaudard  is  prettily 
contrafted  with  their  white  wings. 

* * Stalls  two-flowered. 

L.  odoratus.  Common  Sweet  Pea. — Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1022. 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  60. — Stalks  two-flowered.  Leaflets  ovate- 
oblong,  two  to  each  branched  tendril.  Legumes  hairy. 
— Native  of  Sicily,  and  fome  fay  of  Ceylon  ; but  the  latter 
may  perhaps  be  doubted,  the  plant  being  in  the  Englifh 
gardens  fo  hardy  an  annual,  as  frequently  to  furvive  our 
winters,  when  it  comes  up  in  autumn.  Its  great  beauty, 
delicious  fragrance,  and  variety  of  colours,  render  it  a 
general  favourite.  More  than  two  flowers  are  frequent  on 
each  ftalk,  though  the  uppermoft  are  commouly  blighted. 

* * * Stalls  many  flowered . 

L.  tulerofus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1033.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  ill. 
— Stalks  many-flowered.  Leaflets  oval,  in  pairs.  Stem 
without  wings.  Roots  tuberous. — A troubleiome  weed  in 
fome  parts  of.  Germany  and  Italy,  fpreadieg  widely  over 
all  kinds  of  cultivated  ground,  by  means  of  its  tuberous 
flefhy  perennial  roots,  hardly  to  be  extirpated.  In  our  gar- 
dens it  is  a beautiful  hardy  plant,  confpicuous  for  the  pecu- 
liarly delicate  rofe-colour  of  its  blofloms,  and  we  have  never 
heard  of  its  being  ti-oublefome  in  its  increafe.  ‘ The  feeds 
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rarely  ripen.  The  knobs  of  the  root  are  eatable  when 
boiled. 

L.  latifolius.  The  Great  Everlafting  Pea.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1033.  Engl,  Bot.  t.  1108.  Mill.  Illuftr.  t.  62. — 
Stalks  many-flowered.  Leaflets  elliptical,  in  pairs.  Stem 
winged. — Very  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens,  where  its 
roots  endure  for  a long  courfe  of  years,  throwing  up  tall 
climbing^emx,  which  bear  large  bunches  of  beautiful  crim- 
fon flowers,  well  known  to  molt  people.  We  rather  doubt 
whether  the  plant  be  truly  wild  in  England,  yet  it  appears 
in  fome  places  to  be  fo,  and  finds  a place  in  all  our  Britilh 
Floras. 

L fylveflris.  Narrow-leaved  Everlafting  Pea.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1033.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  80J.  Curt.  Land.  fafc.  6.  t.  52. — 
Differing  from  the  laft  in  the  narrownefs  of  its  leaflets,  and 
lefs  gaudy  hues  of  its  flowers , is  perhaps  a more  elegant 
plant,  and  certainly  wild  in  many  parts  of  England  in  low 
bufhy  fpots. 

Lathyrus,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  herba- 
ceous climbing  flowery  kinds,  of  which  the  fpecics  chiefly 
cultivated  are  the  fweet  lathyrus,  or  pea,  L.  odoratus ; 
the  tangier  lathyrus,  or  pea,  L.tingitanus ; and  the  broad- 
leaved lathyrus,  or  everlafting  pea,  L.  latifolius. 

But  feveral  other  fpecies  may  be  cultivated  where  variety 
is  wanted. 

The  firft  of  thefe  forts  has  feveral  varieties  ; as  the  purple- 
flowered,  the  white-flowered,  the  variegated  or  painted  lady, 
fweet-fccnted,  and  the  fcarlet. 

The  fecond  fort  is  a fhowy  plant  for  fhrubberies,  wilder- 
nefs  quarters,  arbours,  and  trellis-work  ; but  too  large  and 
rampant  for  borders  of  the  common  flower-garden. 

It  has  many  varieties  ; as  the  red-flowered,  the  purple- 
flowered,  the  fcarlet-flowered,  and  the  large-flowered. 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  may  be  readily  raifed, 
by  lowing  the  feeds  of  the  different  forts  in  the  autumn  or 
fpring  feafons,  at  different  times  in  patches  of  fix  or  eight 
together,  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  grow.  Where 
the  foil  is  light  and  dry,  the  autumn  is  the  beft  feafon,  as 
the  plants  appear  more  early,  but  in  other  cafes  the  fpring 
fhould  be  preferred.  The  plants  afterwards  only  require  to 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  be  properly  fupported  by 
branchy  flicks. 

The  laft  fort  may  likewife  be  increafed  by  tranfplanting 
the  roots  in  the  autumn  ; but  the  plants  in  this  way  are 
feldom  fo  good  as  by  feeds. 

And  the  two  firft  forts  muft  be  fown  annually,  but  the 
laft  will  remain  many  years. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  it  is  the  pra&ice  with  the  gar- 
deners who  raife  the  firft  forts  for  the  London  markets,  to 
fow  them  in  the  autumn  in  pots,  and  fecure  them  from  fe- 
vere  weather,  by  placing  them  in  hot-bed  frames : by  which 
means  they  can  bring  them  much  more  early  to  market. 
They  may  be  continued  in  flower  the  whole  of  the  fummer 
by  repeated  fowings  in  the  fpring.  When  fown  in  pots, 
they  fhould  be  watered  frequently  in  a flight  manner. 

All  thefe  plants  are  highly  ornamental  in  the  borders, 
clumps,  and  other  parts  of  pleafure-grounds,  when  properly 
intermixed  in  their  fpecies  and  different  varieties  in  fuch 
compartments. 

LATIANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Otranto  ; five  miles  E.  of  Oria. 

LATIAR,  a feaft  or  ceremony,  inftituted  by  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  or 
Latialis. 

Tarquin,  having  made  a treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Latins, 
propofed,  for  perpetuating  it,  to  eredt  a common  tem- 
ple, where  all  the  allies,  the  Romans,  Latins,  Hernici, 
Vgl.  XX. 


Volfci,  Sec.  fhould  affemble  themfelves  every  year,  hold  a 
kind  of  fair,  exchange  merchandizes,  feaft,  facrifice,  and 
make  merry  together.  Such  was  the  inftitution  of  the  La- 
tiar.  The  founder  only  appointed  one  day  for  this  feaft  ; 
the  firft  conful  added  another  to  it,  upon  concluding  the 
peace  with  the  Latins ; and  a third  was  added,  after  the 
people  who  had  retired  to  the  Mons  Sacer  were  returned  to 
Rome  ; and  a fourth,  after  appeafing  the  fedition  raifed  on 
. occafion  of  the  plebeians  afpiring  to  the  confulate. 

Thefe  four  days  were  called  the  Latin  feriae  ; and  all  things 
done  during  the  courfe  of  the  feriae,  as  feafts,  facrifices,  of- 
ferings,. &c.  were  called  Latiares. 

LATICL  AVIUM,  or  Latus-clavus,  a garment  which 
was  a diftin&ion  and  dignity  among  the  Romans,  contradif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  angufticlavium. 

The  lati-clavium  was  a kind  of  tunic  or  long  coat,  faced 
with  one  or  two  flips  of  purple,  applied  lengthwife  to  the 
two  fides  of  the  tunic. 

In  the  latus-clavus  thefe  flips  were  pretty  broad,  and  in  the 
anguftus-clavus  narrower ; though  there  is  nothing  about 
which  the  learned  differ  more  than  the  difference  between 
thofe  two  habits. 

There  were  buttons  fet  on  the  latus-clavus,  which  ap- 
peared like  the  heads  of  large  nails ; whence  fome  think  it 
took  its  name. 

The  fenators,  praetors,  and  the  chief  magiftrates  of  co- 
lonies and  municipal  cities,  had  a right  to  wear  it.  The  robe 
called  praetexta  was  worn  over  the  latus-clavus.  When  the 
praetor  pronounced  fentence  of  death,  he  put  off  the  prae- 
texta  ; but  retained  the  latus-clavus. 

LATICZOW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Braclaw  ; 60  miles  N.W.  of  Braclaw. 

LATILLA.  Gaetano,  in  Biography,  an  excellent 
Neapolitan  compofer,  much  efteemed  by  connoiffeurs,  n 
every  fpecies  of  vocal  mufic.  His  comic  operas,  however, 
were  the  moll  ingenious  and  fuccefsful  of  all  burletta  com- 
pofitions,  till  the  Buona  Figliuola  of  his  nephew  Piccini 
came  out,  which  furpaffed  all  preceding  comic  operas  fo 
much,  that  no  other  excited  any  curiofity  in  the  public,  till 
Paefiello’s  fuperior  fertility  was  known  and  felt. 

Latilla’s  comic  operas,  that  were  performed  in  London, 
from  1748  to  1753,  when  the  Mingotti  firft  arrived,  were  “La 
Comedia  in  Comedia, ” “ Orazio,”  and  “ Don  Calafcine,” 
which  were  admirable.  The  melodies  new,  eafy,  and  pleaf- 
ing  ; humour  without  buffoonery  ; and  the  adlors  confidered 
as  well  as  the  fingers,  in  allowing  time  for  Pertici  and 
Lafchi,  thofe  nice  obfervers  of  whatever  was  ridiculous  in 
the  voice,  countenance,  or  gefture  of  man,  to  convey  their 
obfervations  to  the  fpeftators. 

We  met  with  poor  Latilla  20  years  afterwards  at  Venice, 

“ fallen  from  his  high  eftate,”  and  flirunk  into  an  humble 
deputy  organift,  at  the  church  of  St.  Maca  ; but  found  him 
an  intelligent  and  well  informed  man,  on  other  fubje&s  than 
that  of  his  own  profefiion,  which,  however,  he  had  culti- 
vated in  all  its  departments. 

LATIMER,  Hugh,  the  fon  of  a refpeftable  Leicefter- 
Ihire  yeoman,  was  born  about  the  year  1470.  He  was  ini- 
tiated in  fchool  learning  in  the  country,  and  making  a very 
rapid  progrefs  in  his  youthful  ftudies,  he  was,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  fent  to  Chrift’s  cqllege,  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
diftinguifhed  for  his  rapid  proficiency  in  the  ftudies  of  the 
place.  Here  he  took  his  degrees,  entered  upon  holy  orders, 
and  was  at  this  period  a zealous  Papift,  read  the  feriptures 
and  the  fchoolmen  with  the  fame  reverence,  and  held  Thomas 
a Becket  and  the  apoftles  in  equal  honour.  He  had  taken 
alarm  at  the  progrefs  of  Lutheranifm,  and  inveighed  with 
great  bitternefs,  publicly  and  privately,  againft  thofe  prin- 
X x ciples, 
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eiples,  of  which  he  was  hereafter  to  become  a mod  zealous  de- 
fender. His  zeal  as  a Papill  was  fo  didinguifhed  in  the  uni- 
verfity, that  he  was  eledled  crofs-bearer  in  all  public  pro- 
celfions,  an  employment  which  he  is  faid  to  have  accepted 
with  a high  degee  of  reverence,  and  to  have  difcharged  with 
much  folemnity.  Our  good  divine  was  a Papill  from  con- 
viction, and  had  a mind  open  to  arguments  on  all  fides  of  the 
queftion  : he  fortunately  met  with  Mr.  Thomas  Bilney,  a 
clergyman  of  great  piety,  and  who,  by  the  perufal  of  Lu- 
ther’s works,  had  become  a fecret  favourer  of  the  reformation. 
By  degrees  he  infufed  into  the  mind  of  Latimer  all  thofe 
doubts  which  he  had  formerly  felt  refpedling  the  difcordance 
of  Popery  with  pure  Chrillianity.  Latimer  heard  the  argu- 
ments of  his  friend,  and  was  prepared  at  firft  to  difpute  the 
ground  inch  by  inch.  At  length  he  found  the  ground  on  which 
he  flood  abfolutely  untenable  ; and  acknowledged  the  errors 
in  which  he  had  been  educated.  But  the  temper  of  the 
fcholar  was  not  like  that  of  the  mailer : he  could  not  be  a 
Protellant  in  fecret  : he  mull  come  forth  boldly  and  declare 
the  convictions  of  his  heart : he  had  fought  truth  as  the  pearl 
of  great  price,  and  having,  as  he  believed,  found  it,  was  deter- 
mined not  to  conceal  its  beauty  from  his  friends  and  the 
world.  He  became  an  aftive  apoltle  in  the  caufe  of  Protellant- 
ifm  : he  preached  in  public,  he  exhorted  in  private,  and 
every  where  enforced  the  neceflity  of  a holy  life,  in  oppofition 
to  the  fuperllitious  ceremonies  and  obfervances  inculcated 
by  the  Romifh  religion.  He  foon  became  obnoxious  to  the 
generality  of  the  clergy,  but  being  contented  to  go  through 
evil  as  well  as  good  report,  he  continued  on  his  courfe  with 
more  ardour  in  proportion  to  the  outcry  made  againit  him. 
He  inveighed  againll  the  ceremonies  which  encumbered 
true  religion,  and  expofed  the  pride  and  ufurpation  of  the 
Romilh  hierarchy  : but  what  he  molt  infilled  on  was  the 
right  of  the  people  to  read  the  fcriptures  in  their  native 
tongue.  Dr.  Buckenham,  one  of  the  Black-friars,  was  fe- 
ledted  to  anfwer,  from  the  pulpit,  the  arguments  of  Latimer : 
he  performed  the  talk  with  great  pomp,  but  not  to  the  com- 
plete fatisfaidion  even  of  his  own  party,  and  in  a fhort  time 
afterwards  the  whole  univerfity  met  to  hear  what  the  reformer 
had  to  fay  in  his  defence.  Mr.  Latimer  at  firil  recapitulated 
Dr.  Buckenham’s  arguments  ; placed  them  in  the  llrongeft 
light,  and  gave  them  much  greater  importance  than  the 
friar  had  been  able  to  do  : he  then  attacked  them  with  fo 
much  force  of  reafoning,  and  fuch  abundance  of  wit,  as  to 
render  the  learned  dodlor  truly  ridiculous  : he  next  appealed 
to  his  hearers,  urging  them  to  rel'pedl  their  own  underltand- 
ings,  and  not  to  fubmit  to  be  led  by  the  priefls,  who  had 
ever  been  accuflomed  to  treat  the  people  at  large  with  con- 
tempt; and  he  concluded  with  ardently  hoping,  that  his 
honell  countrymen  might  be  permitted  to  have  the  ufe  of 
the  fcriptures,  till  they  fhewed  themfelves  to  be  as  abfurd 
interpreters  of  them  as  the  learned  friar.  Latimer,  by 
this  exertion,  and  by  an  anfwer  to  Venetus,  greatly  in- 
crcafed  the  credit  of  the  Protellant  party  at  Cambridge. 
Bilney  and  Latimer  were  regarded  as  the  heads  of  the 
party  and  to  them  the  itudents  looked  with  refpeft,  at- 
tachment, and  even  veneration.  The  heads  of  the  colleges, 
and  the  fenior  members  of  the  univerfity,  were  alarmed,  and 
determined  to  withlland  the  progrefs  of  herefy.  Frequent 
convocations  were  held,  and  the  drifted  injunctions  were 
laid  on  all  the  tutors  to  be  watchful  of  the  opinions  of  their 
pupils  ; but  thefe  efforts  were  in  vain,  and  the  bifhop  of 
Ely  was  applied  to,  and  entreated  to  crulh,  by  his  autho- 
tity,  the  new  opinions.  The  prelate,  though  a Papill,  was 
not  a friend  to  peiffecution  : he  was  willing  to  judge  for 
himfelf,  and  though  he  went  to  Cambridge  and  preached 
againll  the  heretics,  yet  he  did  not  fcruple  to  attend  himfelf 


the  fermons  of  Latimer,  and  with  much  candour  declared,  that 
the  reformer  was  the  bell  preacher  he  had  ever  heard.  Lad- 
timer’s  enemies  next  appealed  to  the  court,  and  tranfmitted 
very  heavy  complaints  refpedting  the  increafe  of  herefy  ; and 
Wolfey,  contrary,  it  is  thought,  to  his  own  inclination,  in- 
llituted  a court,  confilling  of  bilhops  and  other  divines,  to 
put  the  laws  in  execution  againll  herefy.  Bilney  and  Lati- 
mer were  called  to  anfwer  for  their  condudl,  and  as  the 
former  was  regarded  as  the  mod  guilty,  by  being  the  firil 
promulgator  of  the  new  dodlrines,  his  examination  was  the 
mod  fevere,  and  he  was  pronounced  guilty  ; but  not  having  a 
mind  formed  for  the  fufferings  prepared  for  him,  he  re- 
canted, and  after  fome  ignominious  treatment  was  difmiffed. 
Latimer,  and  others  who  were  involved  in  the  charge,  were, 
by  the  management  of  tjie  cardinal,  and  the  merciful  difpoli- 
tion  of  Tunltal,  bilhop  of  London,  difmiffed  probably 
without  a reproach  : the  cardinal  even  granted  Latimer  his 
licence  to  preach  throughout  England.  The  friends  of  the 
reformers  received  them  with  open  arms  ; but  the  fate  of 
Bilney  was  truly  wretched  ; he  vva,?  druck  with  remorfe  at 
the  thought  of  his  recantation,  and  the  agonies  of  his  mind 
deprived  him  for  a time  of  his  reafon.  In  a few  years  he  re- 
turned to  a fane  date,  and  determined  to  expiate  his  abjura- 
tion by  his  death.  He  accordingly  left  his  friends  at  Cam- 
bridge, went  into  Norfolk,  his  native  country,  and  preach- 
ed mod  earnedly  againd  the  corruptions  of  the  eilablifhed 
religion;  he  was  feized,  imprifoned,  and  executed,  at  Nor- 
wich, exhibiting,  at  his  doling  feene,  a mod  admirable  ex- 
ample of  compofure,  firmnefs,  and  Chrillian  courage.  La- 
timer, in  the  mean  time,  exerted  himfelf  more  than  ever : he 
was  condant  in  his  exertions,  and  once  or  twice  he  had  the 
honour  to  preach  before  the  king  at  Windfor.  Encouraged 
by  the  gracious  reception  afforded  him  by  Henry,  he  took 
the  liberty  of  writing  a very  bold  letter  to  his  majedy, 
againd  a proclamation  which  the  clergy  had  prevailed  upon 
the  king  to  publilh,  forbidding  the  ufe  of  the  bible  in  Eng- 
lilh.  The  king  received  the  letter  with  good  temper,  and 
even  thanked  Mr.  Latimer  for  his  well-meant  advice.  When 
meafures  were  taken  for  the  ellablifhment  of  the  king’s  fu- 
premacy,  Latimer  exerted  all  his  powers  in  forwarding  his 
majedy’s  deiigns.  His  zeal  in  the  bufinefs  procured  for  him 
the  prefentation  of  the  redtory  of  Wedkinton,  in  Wiltlhire, 
and,  notwithdanding  the  remonllrances  of  his  friends,  who 
corifidered  this  as  the  fird  Hep  only  to  higher  dignities  in  the 
church,  he  went  to  refide  on  his  living.  His  preaching  ren- 
dered him  very  popular,  and  he  was  foon  after  appointed  by 
the  mayor  of  Briltol  to  preach  on  Eader  Sunday.  Public 
notice  of  this  appointment  had  been  given,  and  received  by 
the  people  with  great  joy;  but  an  order  was  fuddeniy  iffued 
by  the  bifhop  of  Bridol,  prohibiting  any  one  to  preach 
there  without  his  licence.  This  was  but  the  firil  indance  of 
oppofition  which  the  e'ergy  in  that  neighbourhood  excited 
againd  him ; they  traduced  his  character,  and  inveighed 
againd  him  with  the  greated  violence;  and  at  length  they 
drew  up  a fet  of  articles,  in  the  form  of  an  accufation,  which 
was  laid  before  Stokefley,  bifhop  of  London,  who  immedi- 
ately cited  Latimer.to  appear  before  him.  To  this  mandate 
he  was  not  obedient,  but  on  a citation  from  the  archbifhop 
he  indantly  fubmitted.  He  fet  out  in  the  midd  of 
winter,  and  at  a moment  when  he  was  grievoufly  afflidled 
with  the  done  and  other  acute  diforders.  On  his  arrival  in 
London  he  found  the  court  fitting,  but  indead  of  being  ex- 
amined as  to  any  particular  charges,  he  was  ordered  to  fub- 
feribe  a paper  put  into  his  hand,  containing  the  obnoxious 
dodlrines  againd  which  he  had  been  preaching.  This  he 
politively  refufed,  and  he  was  difmiffed,  for  the  prefent, 
with  an  exhortation  to  refieft  upon  his  condudl,  and  fubmit. 
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Frequently  was  he  brought  before  the  court,  and  a3  fre- 
quently he  rejefted  the  propofal.  At  length  he  remonftrated 
againft  their  ill-treatment,  and  was  probably  refeued  by  the 
interpofition  of  the  king.  In  1534,  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
offered  the  bifhopric  of  Worcefter,  which  he  accepted,  and 
difeharged  the  duties  of  the  office  with  zeal,  piety,  and 
diligence.  In  1536,  he  was  called  on  to  attend  the  parlia- 
ment and  convocation  ; and  it  was  hoped  that  this  feflion 
woulcl  bring  with  it  many  important  advantages  for  the 
Prcteftant  caufe.  The  convocation  was  opened  by  an  elo- 
quent Latin  difeourfe  from  Latimer,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  this  office  on  account  of  his  great  talents,  and  becaufe  it 
was  known  that  no  other  perfon  could  fo  ably  expofe  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  clergy  as  himfelf,  and  thus  lead  them  to  an 
aftive  difeharge  of  their  duty.  In  a fhort  time  after  thrs,  an 
Englifh  tranflation  of  the  bible  was  publifhed  and  recom- 
mended by  authority  to  a general  perufal.  During  the  fit- 
ting of  the  convocation,  an  animated  but  unfuccefsful  at- 
tempt was  made  to  ftigmatize  archbifhop  Cranmer  and 
bifhop  Latimer,  by  fome  public  cenfure.  As  foon  as  the 
convocation  broke  up  the  bifhop  repaired  to  his  diocefe  ; he 
had  no  tafte  for  Hate  affairs,  and  he  had  a mind  ill  adapted  to 
the  manners  of  a court.  It  was  the  cuftom  at  that  period 
for  the  bifhops,  at  the  commencement  of  every  now  year, 
to  make  prefents  to  the  fovereign,  and  many  of  them  were 
very  liberal  in  their  donations  ; but  Latimer,  on  this  occa- 
fion,  prefented,  inftead  of  a purfe  of  gold,  a New  Teftament, 
with  a leaf  doubled  down  on  this  paffage,  “ Whoremongers 
and  adulterers  God  will  judge.” 

Attempts  were  frequently  made  to  ruin  the  bifhop,  but 
hitherto  they  were  uufuccefsful  ; and  he  continued  in  favour 
with  the  king.  After  the  pafiing  of  the  bloody  ftatute,  or 
the  aft  of  the  fix  articles,  the  bifhop  protefled  againft  it  by 
his  conduft  ; he  reiigned  his  bifhopric,  and  retired  into  the 
country.  Here  he  intended  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  but  an  accident,  which  befel  him,  by  the  fall  of  a 
tree,  obliged  him  to  come  to  London  for  furgical  affiftance. 
His  arrival  was  foon  known  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  fpies 
of  the  bloody-minded  Gardiner  watched  him  in  every  place. 
At  length  they  obtained,  or  made,  matter  for  accufation  ; 
he  was  charged  with  fpeaking  againft  the  ftatute  of  the  fix 
articles,  and  was,  without  hefitation,  committed  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  fuffered  a cruel  imprifonment  during  the 
remainder  of  king  Henry’s  reign.  On  the  acceffion  of 
F.dward  VI.  Latimer,  and  all  the  others  who  had  been  im- 
prifoned  in  the  fame  caufe,  were  fet  at  liberty.  He  might 
have  been  reinftated  in  his  bifhopric,  but  he  preferred  a more 
private  life,  accepted  an  invitation  from  Cranmer,  and  took 
up  his  refidence  at  Lambeth,  where  his  chief  employment 
was  to  hear  the  complaints,  and  to  procure  redrefs  for  the 
injuries,  of  poor  people.  No  man  was  fo  well  qualified  for 
an  office  of  this  kind,  and  he  continued  in  it  during  two  years, 
interfering  very  little  with  public  tranfaftions.  It  was,  how- 
ever, known  that  he  affifted  the  archbiffiop  in  compoiing 
the  Homilies,  which  were  publifhed,  by  authority,  in  the 
beginning  of  king  Edward’s  reign,  and  intended  to  fupply 
the  want  of  preaching,  which  was  now  at  a very  low  ebb. 
Being  one  of  the  moll  eloquent  preachers  of  the  age,  he 
was  appointed  to  preach  the  Lent  fermons  before  the  king, 
during  the  firft  three  years  of  his  reign.  After  this  he  re- 
tired into  the  country,  and  made  ufe  of  his  inajefty’s  l cence, 
ai  a general  preacher,  in  thofe  parts  where  he  thought  his 
labours  might  be  mod  fervieeable.  He  continued  in  this 
prafticc  till  Popery  was  re-ellabliflied  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary,  when  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  council  in 
London.  He  immediately  obeyed,  and  as  he  parted  through 


Smithfield,  the  feene  of  the  mod  horrid  cruelties  exercifed 
upon  thofe  who  had  been  denominated  heretics,  he  laid,  very 
cheerfully,  to  his  attendants,  “ this  place  has  long  groaned 
for  me.”.  The  next  day  he  appeared  before  the  council, 
who,  after  loading  him  with  many  reproaches,  committed 
him  to  the  Tower.  His  imprifonment  was  rendered  uncom- 
monly fevere,  but  he  endured  every  evil  with  refignation,  and 
true  Chriftian  humility.  The  weather  was  exceedingly  fe- 
vere, but  no  fire  wras  allowed  him,  which -led  him  to  tell  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  that,  however  his  enemies  might  ex- 
peft  he  fliould  be  burned,  unlefs  he  was  permitted  to  have 
a fire  this  frolly  weather,  he  fliould  be  firft  ftarved  to  death 
with  cold.  About  this  time  archbifhop  Cranmer  and  bifhop 
Ridley  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  which  became  fo 
crowded  with  prifoners,  that  the  three  prelates  were  con- 
fined in  the  fame  room,  a circumftance  which,  no  doubt, 
they  greatly  enjoyed.  The  pleafure,  however,  was  but 
of  fhort  duration  ; they  w'ere  hurried  to  Oxford  under 
the  pretence  of  a public  deputation  to  be  held  there  by  the 
moil  eminent  divines  on  both  fides.  At  this  place  they 
were  raoft  clofely  confined  in  the  common  prifon,  and  de- 
prived of  every  comfort,  and  of  almoft  all  the  neceffaries  of 
life  ; hence  they  readily  inferred  what  kind  of  deputation 
would  be  allowed  them.  They  fully  expefted  that  the  argu- 
ment of  power  was  the  only  one  that  would  be  reforted  to,  and 
having  made  up  their  minds  to  this,  Latimer  faid  he  fhould 
give  them  very  little  trouble.  “ I ffiall,”  faid  he,  “ offer 
them  a plain  account  of  my  faith,  and  fay  but  little  more  ; 
for  I know  that  any  thing  more  will  be  to  no  purpofe.  They 
talk  of  free  difputation  ; but  I am  affured,  their  grand  ar- 
gument will  be,  as  it  was  that  of  their  forefathers,  IVe  have  a 
law,  and  by  oar  law  ye  ought  to  die.”  When  he  was  brought 
into  court,  he  had  a cap  on  his  head,  buttoned  under  his 
chin,  a pair  of  fpeftacles  hanging  at  his  breaft,  anew  tefta- 
ment under  his  arm,  and  a ftaff  in  his  hand.  He  was  ex- 
haufted  in  preffing  through  the  crowd,  and  was  permitted 
to  fit  down  : after  a fufficient  paufe,  he  was  told  he  mufl 
difpute  againft  the  articles  brought  againft  him  ; he  declared 
he  was  unable,  through  age,  to  do  any  fuch  thing  ; “ I am 
not  able  to  debate,”  faid  the  venerable  old  man,  “ I will 
avow  my  faith,  and  then  do  with  me  as  you  pleafe.”  He 
was  next  enfnared,  by  the  artful  conduft  of  his  accufer,  to 
make  conceffions  which  were  againft  him,  and  upon  this  the 
prolocutor  arofe,  and  exclaimed  to  the  populace,  “ Here  you 
fee  the  weaknefs  of  herefy  againft  the  truth  ; here  is  a man, 
who,  adhering  to  his  errors,  hath  given  up  the  gofpel,  and 
rejefted  the  fathers.”  The  good  old  man  made  no  reply, 
but  wrapping  his  gown  about  him,  and  taking  his  new  tef- 
tament and  his  ftaff,  walked  out  with  thegreateil  compofure. 
On  the  following  Friday  he  was  again  brought  into  court, 
was  firft  excommunicated,  and  then  condemned  to  death. 
As  foon  as  the  fentence  was  read,  Latimer,  lifting  up  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  exclaimed,  “ I thank  God  molt  heartily, 
that  he  hath  prolonged  my  life  to  this  end.” 

No  rteps  were  taken  towards  putting  the  fentence  againft; 
the  prelates  into  execution,  for  nearly  a year  and  a half ; but, 
in  15)5,  new  laws  in  fupportof  the  Romiffi  religion  having 
been  enafted,  a comnuffion  was  granted  by  cardinal  Pole, 
the  pope’s  legate  in  England,  to  the  biffiops  of  Lincoln, 
Gloucefter,  and  Briftol,  empowering  them  to  try  bifhops 
Latimer  and  Ridley  for  herefy.  The  prelates  were  ordered 
before  the  commiffioners,  and  when  Ridley  had  been 
examined,  bifhop  Latimer  was  brought  to  the  bar,  whom 
the  bifhop  of  Lincoln  addreffed,  in  an  eloquent,  and  very  pa- 
thetic fpeech,  earneftly  exhorting  him  to  accept  the  mercy 
that  was  offered,  and  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
fee  of  Rome.  The  good  bifhop  was  too  firmly  fixed  in  his 
X x 2 opiuiona 
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opinions  to  give  them  up  through  motives  of  timidity,  and 
the  defire  of  prolonging  his  life.  He  was,  however,  re- 
manded, and  on  the  next  day  judgment  was  paffed  on  him 
and  Ridley.  Their  execution  was  fixed  for  the  16th  of 
O&ober,  and  the  place  fixed  on  was  the  north  fide  of  the 
city,  near  Baliol  college.  Led  the  bloody  fcene  fhould  ex- 
cite a tumult,  the  military  were  ordered  to  attend  the  place 
of  execution.  On  the  day  appointed,  the  vice-chancellor  of 
Oxford,  and  other  perfons  of  diftiu£lion,  repaired  to  the 
fpot  which  was  to  witnefs  the  fufferings  of  thefe  worthy 
men  ; the  prifoners,  at  the  fixed  hour,  were  fent  for, 
and  the  concern  of  the  fpedlators,  which  was  apparent  in 
every  countenance,  excepting  in  thofe  who  were  adfors  in 
the  fcene,  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  linking  contrail  of 
their  appearance.  Ridley  was  drelfed  in  his  epilcopal  habit, 
(hewing  what  they  had  formerly  been,  and  bilhop  Latimer 
wore  his  prifon  attire,  by  which  he  exhibited  the  condition  to 
which  they  were  now  reduced.  Having  heard  a fermon, 
by  a Popifh  doctor,  in  which  they  were  treated  with  great 
inhumanity,  they  prepared  for  their  laft  trial,  and  were 
chained  to  the  Hake.  The  fire  was  fpeedily  kindled,  and  at 
the  fight  of  the  flames  Latimer  exclaimed,  “ Be  of  good 
cheer,  mailer  Ridley,  and  play  the  man,  we  (hall  this  day 
light  fuch  a candle,  by  God’s  grace,  in  England,  as  I trull 
(hall  never  be  put  out.”  He  then  recommended  his  foul  to 
God,  and  a few  minutes  put  an  end  to  the  fufferings  of  thefe 
noble  martyrs.  Such  was  the  glorious  and  triumphant  end 
of  Hugh  Latimer,  who  had  been  indefatigable  in  the  difeharge 
of  the  duties  of  life,  and  who  exhibited  the  mod  aftonilhing 
firmnefs  and  compofure  in  the  feveral  trials  to  which  he  was 
expofed.  He  was  not  learned,  in  the  ufual  fenfe'of  the 
word,  for  he  cultivated  only  ufeful  learning,  and  he  lived 
rather  what  the  world  calls  a good  than  a great  man.  He 
was  eminent  as  a preacher,  but  his  fermons,  that  are  extant, 
are  not  patterns  of  good  compofition  ; his  manner  of 
preaching  was  affe&ing,  as  he  fpoke  from  the  heart,  and  made 
deep  and  lading  imprefiions  on  his  auditors.  He  difplayed 
at  all  times  a noble  and  apodolic  zeal  in  the  propagation  of 
the  truth.  No  one  had  a higher  fenfe  of  what  became  Ids 
office,  or  waslefs  influenced  by  any  finider  motive  ; and  none 
ever  reproved  vice  with  more  freedom,  without  any  regard 
to  the  rank  of  his  hearers.  A collection  of  his  fermons  was 
publiffied,  in  1570,  by  Augudus  Bernhere,  a Svvifs,  who  de- 
dicated them  to  Catharine,  the  duchefs  of  Suffolk.  It  con- 
fills  of  forty  fermons,  and  has  been  frequently  reprinted. 
In  Mr.  Fox’s  Adts  and  Monuments,  feveral  of  his  letters 
are  preferved,  among  which  is  the  celebrated  one  to  king 
Henry  VIII.  for  redoring  the  free  liberty  of  reading  the 
holy  feriptures.  Biog.  Brit. 

LATIN,  a dead  language,  fird  fpoken  in  Latium,  and 
afterwards  at  Rome,  and  flill  ufed  in  the  Romilh  church, 
and  among  men  of  letters. 

Some  authors  rank  the  Latin  among  the  number  of  ori- 
ginal languages,  but  by  millake  : it  is  formed  principally 
from  the  Greek,  and  particularly  from  the  ALolic  dialed 
of  that  tongue  ; though  it  has  a great  number  of  words 
which  it  borrowed  from  the  languages  of  the  Etrufci, 
Ofci,  and  other  ancient  people  of  Italy  ; and  foreign  com- 
merce and  wars,  in  courle  of  time,  added  a great  many 
more. 

The  Latin  is  a drong,  nervous  language,  perfectly  fuit- 
able  to  the  character  of  the  people  who  fpoke  it.  The 
Romans  were  engaged  in  wars  and  commotions,  foreign 
and  domellic,  which  for  feven  hundred  years  engroffed 
all  their  thoughts.  Hence,  therefore,  fays  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Harris,  their  language  became  like  their  ideas,  copious 
in  all  terms,  expreffive  of  things  politica1,  and  well  adapted 


to  the  purpofes  both  of  hidory  and  popular  eloquence. 
But  the  Romans  were  no  philofophers  ; and  hence 
the  unfitnefs  of  their  language  to  this  fubjedl ; a defedi, 
which  even  Cicero  is  compelled  to  confefs,  and  more  fully 
makes  appear,  when  he  writes  philofophy  himfelf,  from  the 
number  of  terms  he  is  obliged  to  invent.  Harris’s  Hermes, 
p.  41 1,  &c. 

The  Latin  is  more  figurative  than  the  Englifh,  lefs  pliant 
than  the  French,  lefs  copious  than  the  Greek,  lefs  pompous 
than  the  Spanifh,  lefs  delicate  than  the  Italian,  but  clo&r  and 
more  nervous  than  any  of  them. 

We  may  here  obferve,  that  the  profody  both  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  was  carried  much  farther  than  our’s;  or 
that  they  lpoke  with  more,  and  dronger,  inflexions  of  voice 
than  we  ufe.  The  quantity  of  their  fyllables  was  much 
more  fixed  than  in  any  of  the  modern  languages,  and  ren- 
dered much  more  fenfible  to  the  ear  in  pronouncing  them. 
Befides  quantities,  or  the  difference  of  fhort  and  long;  ac- 
cents were  placed  upon  mod  of  their  fyllables,  the  acute, 
grave,  and  circumflex : the  ufe  of  which  accents  we  have 
entirely  lod,  but  which,  it  is  well  known,  determined  the 
fpeaker’3  voice  to  rife  or  fall.  (See  Accent  and  Prosody.) 
We  may  alfo  obferve,  that  llrong  tones  and  animated  gef- 
tures  always  accompany  one  another.  The  adlion  both  of 
the  orators  and  the  players  in  Greece  and  Rome  wfas  far 
more  vehement  than  that  to  which  we  are  accutlomed.  (See 
Action  and  Gesture.)  When  the  Barbarians  fpread  them- 
felves  over  the  Roman  empire,  thefe  more  phlegmatic  nations 
did  not  retain  the  accents,  the  tones  and  gedures,  which 
neceffity  at  fird  introduced,  and  cudom  and  fancy  after- 
wards fo  long  fupported,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  lan- 
guages. As  the  Latin  tongue  was  lod  in  their  idioms,  fo 
the  chara&er  of  fpeech  and  pronunciation  began  to  be 
changed  throughout  Europe.  The  fame  attention  was  no 
longer  paid  to  the  mufic  of  language,  or  to  the  pomp  of 
declamation,  and  theatrical  adlion.  The  arrangement  which 
commonly  obtains  in  the  Latin  language  coniilts  in  placing, 
fird  in  the  fentence,  that  word  which  expreffes  the  principal 
objedl  of  the  difeourfe,  together  with  its  circumdances  ; 
and  afterwards  the  perfon,  or  the  thing  that  adds  upon  it. 
Thus  Sallud,  comparing  together  the  mind  and  body,  ufes 
the  following  expreffion  ; “ Animi  imperio,  corporis  fervi- 
tio,  magis  utimur in  which  the  order  renders  the  fentence 
more  lively  and  (triking  than  when  it  is  arranged  according 
to  our  Englifh  conftrudlion  ; “ We  make  moil  ufe  of  the 
diredlion  of  the  foul,  and  of  the  fervice  of  the  body.’* 
The  Latin  order  more  gratifies  the  rapidity  of  the  imagina- 
tion, which  naturally  runs  firlt  to  that  which  is  its  chief  ob- 
jedl ; and  having  once  named  it,  carries  it  in  view  through 
the  red  of  the  fentence.  But  though  the  common  arrange- 
ment in  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages  is  to  place  that 
fird  which  drikes  the  imagination  of  the  fpeaker  molt,  yet 
this  does  not  hold  without  exception.  Sometimes  regard 
to  the  harmony  of  the  period  requires  a different  order,  and 
to  this  the  ancients  attended.  The  Latin  order  is  more  ani- 
mated ; but  the  Englifh  is  more  clear  and  diltindl.  The 
Romans  generally  arranged  their  words  according  to  the 
order  in  which  the 'ideas  rofe  in  the  fpeaker’s  imagination. 
We  arrange  them  according  to  the  order  in  which  the  under- 
danding  diredts  thofe  ideas  to  be  exhibited  in  iucceffion,  to 
the  view  of  another.  Our  arrangement,  therefore,  appears 
to  be  the  confequence  of  greater  refinement  in  the  art  of 
fpeech  ; as  far  as  dearnefs  in  communication  is  underflood 
to  be  the  end  of  fpeech.  The  limitation  of  arrangement  in 
the  modern  tongues  is,  in  a great  degree,  owfing  to  the  dif- 
ufe  of  thofe  differences  of  termination,  w hich,  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  didinguifhed  the  feveral  cafes  of  nouns,  and 
9 tenfes. 
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tenfes  of  verbs  ; and  which,  by  means  of  thefe,  pointed  ont 
the  mutual  relation  of  the  feveral  words  in  a fentence  to  one 
another,  though  the  related  words  were  disjoined  and  placed 
in  different  parts  of  the  fentence.  As  articles  contribute 
very  much  to  the  clearnefs  and  precifion  of  language,  the 
want  of  them  in  the  Latin  tongue  is  unqueftionably  a defeat, 
though  they  recur  for  the  fupply  of  this  defedt  to  the  ufe  of 
pronouns.  (See  Article  and  Pronoun.)  Blair’s  Ledtures, 
vol.  i. 

For  a while  the  Latin  tongue  was  confined  almoft  wholly 
within  the  walls  of  Rome ; nor  would  the  Romans  allow 
the  common  ufe  of  it  to  their  neighbours,  or  to  the  nations 
they  fubdued.  Cicero  obferved,  that  even  in  his  time, 
Greek  was  ufed  almoft  among  every  people,  but  the  Latin 
only  confined  to  a very  narrow  compafs.  By  degrees  they 
were  brought  to  grant  the  ufe  of  it  as  a favour  ; and,  in 
time,  became  feniible  of  the  necefiity  there  was  of  its  being 
generally  underftood,  for  the  conveniency  of  commerce  : and, 
accordingly,  ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours,  that  all  the  na- 
tions fubjedl  to  their  empire  (hould  be  united  by  one  common 
language  : fo  that  at  length  they  impofed  that  as  a law, 
which  they  had  before  granted  as  a favour. 

After  the  tranfiation  of  the  feat  of  the  empire  from 
Rome  to  Conftantinople,  the  emperors  of  the  Eaft,  being 
always  defirous  of  preferving  the  title*  of  Roman  emperors, 
appointed  the  Latin  to  be  Hill  retained  in  ufe,  both  in  their 
refcripts  and  edidls,  as  appears  by  the  conftitutions  of  the 
eaftern  emperors,  colledled  in  the  Theodofian  Code  ; but 
at  length  the  emperors,  negledting  the  empire  of  the  Weft, 
abandoned  all  care  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  allowed  their 
judges  to  pafs  fentence  in  Greek  ; and,  accordingly,  we 
find  the  emperor  Juftinian’s  Novels  are  compofed  in  Greek. 

Charlemagne,  coming  to  the  empire  of  the  Weft,  ap- 
pointed the  law  proceedings  in  fovereign  courts  to  be  made 
in  Latin  ; and  the  notaries  were  to  draw  their  adts  and  in- 
ftruments  in  the  fame  tongue  : this  pradtice  continued  a long 
time  through  a great  part  of  Europe  ; but  at  length  it  gave 
way,  and  the  French  took  place  of  the  Latin,  not  only  in 
France,  but,  in  fome  meafure,  in  England  too  ; and  the 
reafon  given  for  it  was,  that  abundance  of  difficulties  arofe 
about  the  underftanding  of  Latin  terms.  See  Law  Language. 

The  Latin,  however,  was  prodigioufly  degenerated  and 
corrupted,  before  it  came  to  be  laid  afide.  The  incurfions 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  into  Italy  brought  an  inundation 
®f  foreign  words  and  phrafes  into  it ; infomuch  that  Valla 
and  Naud  call  Boethius  the  laft  Latin  author.  By  command 
of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  it  was  the  hard  fate  of 
this  worthy  man,  fays  Mr.  Harris,  to  fuffer  death  ; with 
whom  the  Latin  tongue,  and  the  laft  remains  of  Roman  dig- 
nity, may  be  faid  to  have  funk  in  the  weftern  world.  But 
that  was  not  all ; when  it  once  got  into  the  courts  of  juftice, 
it  was  ftill  worfe  handled  ; till,  at  laft,  being  introduced 
among!!  the  monks,  and  become  the  common  language  of 
tniffals  and  breviaries,  it  was  debauched  to  that  degree,  that 
it  was  almoft  become  fcandalous  to  ufe  it. 

In  this  condition  it  was  found  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, when  Vives,  Erafmus,  &c.  began  to  open  the  way 
for  its  recovery ; fince  which  time  monkifli  Latiuity  has  been 
declining,  and  all  endeavours  have  .been  ufed  to  retrieve  the 
pure  language  of  the  Auguftan  age. 

It  was  faid  of  cardinal  Bembo,  that  he  would  never  read 
{lie  breviary  for  fear  of  corrupting  his  fine  Latin. 

Latin  Bible.  See  Bible. 

Latin  Character.  See  Character. 

Latin  Church,  is  a term  ufed  for  the  Romifh  or  weftern 
church,  by  way  of  oppofition  to  the  Greek  church.  See 
Church. 


LATINjE  FerijE.  See  Ferine. 

LATINI,  Brunetto,  in  Biography,  an  early  reviver  of 
literature  in  Italy,  was  born  at  Florence  in  the  early  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century  ; he  was  employed,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  that  century,  by  the  Guelphs,  in  Florence,  as  am- 
baffador  to  Alphonfo,  king  of  Caftile,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  aid  againft  Manfred,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 
By  the  prevalence  of  the  oppofite  party  he  was  driven  from 
his  country,  and  retired  to  France.  At  Paris  he  opened  a 
fchool  of  philofophy,  and  wrote  feveral  books.  We  find 
him  in  his  native  country  in  1284,  and  afting  as  fyndic  at 
Florence.  He  died  in  1294.  The  moft  celebrated  of  his 
works  was  his  “ Teforo,”  a compilation  from  various  au- 
thors, in  hiftory,  philofophy,  rhetoric,  and  morals.  He 
tranflated  into  the  Italian  language  part  of  the  firft  book  of 
Cicero  de  Inventione,  and  he  was  author  of  a moral  work 
in  verfe,  entitled  “ II  Teforetto.”  He  is  reprefented  as  a 
profound  rhetorician  and  philofopher,  and  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  firft  who  began  to  polifh  the  language,  and  refine 
the  underftanding  of  his  countrymen.  Though  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a public  inftrudtor  at  Florence,  he  pro- 
bably gave  private  affiftance  in  the  ftudies  of  his  friends,  and 
he  is  mentioned  as  having  been,  in  fome  meafure,  the  tutor 
of  Dante. 

Latini,  Latino,  a learned  Italian,  was  born  at  Vi- 
terbo in  1513.  He  ftudied  feveral  years  at  Sienna,  with  a 
view  to  jurifprudence,  which  an  ill  ftate  of  health  obliged 
him  to  relinquiffi.  He  then  affumed  the  ecclefiaftical  habit, 
went  to  Rome,  and  became  librarian  to  cardinal  Rodolfo 
Pio,  who,  dying  in  1564,  left  Latini  the  bequeft  of  his  co- 
pious library.  He  was  employed  in  the  reformation  of  the 
Decretal  of  Gratian,  firft  undertaken  by  defire  of  pope 
Pius  IV.  and  publifhed  under  Gregory  XIII.  and  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  many  of  the  moft  learned  ecclefiaftics 
of  the  Roman  court.  He  died  in  1593,  and  bequeathed 
all  his  books  to  the  chapter  of  Viterbo.  He  was  highly 
efteemed  for  his  learning  and  induftry,  though  his  modefty 
did  not  permit  him  to  publifh  any  thing  during  his  life-time. 
After  his  deceafe  there  appeared  two  volumes  of  his  “ Latin 
Letters,  Poems,  and  other  fmall  Pieces.”  He  communi- 
cated many  emendations  of  Tertullian  to  the  edition  of  that 
father  publifhed  by  Pamelius.  His  MS.  annotations  on 
the  fathers,  and  on  other  authors,  were  given  to  the  public 
in  the  “ Bibliotheca  Sacra  et  Profana,”  printed  at  Rome  in 
1667.  Moreri. 

Latini,  the  Latins,  in  Ancient  Geography,  comprehended 
in  general  all  the  people  of  Latium,  and  particularly  thofe 
who  inhabited  the  territory  along  the  Tiber  from  Rome  to 
the  fea.  They  were  formed,  it  is  faid,  by  the  union  of  the 
Aborigines,  or  of  people  whofe  origin  was  not  known,  of 
the  Pelafgi,  who  had  migrated  from  Theffaly,  and  of  the 
Arcadians,  brought  thither  by  Evander,  60  years  before 
the  war  of  Troy. 

LATION  is  ufed  by  fome  for  the  tranfiation  or  motion 
of  a body  from  one  place  to  another. 

LATISSIMUS  Colli,  in  Anatomy,  a mufcle  of  the 
neck,  often  called  platyfma  nyoides.  See  Deglutition. 

Latissimus  Dorfi,  is  a mufcle  of  the  back,  defcribed 
under  Dorsi. 

LATITAT,  in  Law,  a writ,  whereby  all  men  in  per- 
fonal  adlions  are  called  originally  to  the  king’s  bench. 

It  has  this  name,  as  fuppofing  the  defendant  lurks,  lies 
hid,  and  cannot  be  found  in  the  county  of  Middlefex,  to  be 
taken  by  bill;  but  is  gone  to  fome  other  county,' to  the 
flteriff  whereof  this  writ  is  directed.  See  Bill  of  Middlefex. 

LATITUDE,  in  Geography  and  AJlronomy.  The  lati- 
tude of  a place  on  the  terreftrial  globe  is  its  angular  diftance 
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from  the  equator.  It  is  meafured  on  the  meridian,  being  Aat 
part  of  it  which  is  intercepted  between  the  zenith  of  the 
place  and  the  equator.  See  Meridian. 

If  the  place  is  fituated  to  the  north  of  the  equinoctial  line, 
it  is  faid  to  have  north  latitude  ; if  on  the  other  fide,  its 
latitude  is  fouth. 

When  the  fpherical  figure  of  the  earth  was  once  ad- 
mitted, obvious  methods,  founded  on  aftronomical  principles, 
•were  immediately  invented,  to  determine  the  latitude  of 
places,  or  their  relative  fituation  to  the  equator.  Previous 
to  the  eltablilhment  of  this  theory,  nothing  could  be  more 
vague  and  unfatisfa&ory  than  the  methods  employed  by 
the  ancients  of  determining  the  relative  situations  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  world  to  each  other.  But  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  figure  of  the  earth,  not  only  fuggefted  a 
more  fcientifice  divition  of  its  furface  by  imaginary  circles, 
fuppofed  to  be  drawn  on  its  circumference  ; but  by  referring 
thefe  circles  to  correfponding  ones  in  the  heavens,  aftronomy 
and  geography  were  combined,  and  the  principles  of  the 
former  were  fuccefsfully  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the 
latter.  Long  before  the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavens 
was  known  to  arife  from  the  real  motion  of  the  earth,  the 
two  points  which  we  now  call  the  poles  were  referred  to 
thofe  two  points  in  the  heavens  which  were  obferved  to  be 
ftationary  ; and  a great  circle  of  the  terreltrial  fphere,  fup- 
pofed to  be  every  where  equally  dillant  from  the  poles,  was 
called  the  equinoftial  line,  and  affumed  as  a principal  circle,  to 
which  geographical  iituations  were  to  be  referred ; and  as 
aflronomers,  in  taking  the  ecliptic  for  their  principal  circle, 
had  defined  the  politions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  -their 
diftances  from  this  circle,  and  a perpendicular  to  it,  calling 
thefe  diftances  longitudes  and  latitudes  ; fo,  in  imitation  of  this 
method,  geographers  affumed  the  equinodlial  line  as  their 
ftandard,  and  taking  another  circle  perpendicular  to  it,  they 
referred  all  politions  on  the  earth  to  thefe  circles  by  the 
fame  name.  Hence  longitude  and  latitude,  in  geography, 
are  not  defined  in  the  fame  terms  as  in  aftronomy,  being  in 
the  latter  always  referred  to  the  ecliptic,  and  on  the  terreltrial 
globe  to  the  equator.  This  circumftance  often  embarraffes 
the  young  ftudent  in  aftronomy,  who  is  naturally  at  a lofs 
to  comprehend  why  the  fame  terms  Ihouldhave  fuch  different 
fignifications,  when  applied  to  the  terreltrial  and  celeitial 
globe.  It  being  once  clearly  underitood  that  every  point 
of  the  convex  furface  of  the  earth  has  at  any  given  inltant 
of  time  its  correfponding  point  on  the  concave  furface  of 
the  heavens,  a number  of  methods  were  immediately  fug- 
gefted (and  quite  independent  of  adtual  meafurement),  for 
determining  the  fituation  of  places,  or  their  latitudes  and 
longitudes  as  defined  above.  The  molt  obvious  method  of 
defining  the  fituation  of  points  on  a fphere,  is  to  refer  them 
to  two  a teat  circles  perpendicular  to  each  other.  On  the 
celeftial  globe,  whether  vve  affume  the  equator  or  the  ecliptic 
for  one  of  thefe  circles,  we  can  have  no  hefitation  in  the 
choice  of  the  other,  becaufe  the  equinodlial  points  are  fo 
remarkable,  that  they  naturally  indicate  the  advantage  of 
making  the  fecond  circle  pafs  through  them.  Still,  however, 
it  mult  be  remembered,  that  this  choice  is  to  a certain  degree 
arbitrary  ; we  might  have  allumed  the  equator  or  ecliptic 
for  one  principal  circle,  and  for  the  other,  a great  circle  per- 
pendicular to  either  of  them,  which  Ihould  pafs  through  any 
remarkable  fixed  ltar,  as  Sirius,  or  Ardlurus.  The  pre- 
ference, however,  has  always  been  given  to  the  equinodlial 
points,  and,  accordingly,  as  we  affume  the  equator,  or  the 
ecliptic,  as  the  principal  circle,  we  define  the  fituation  of 
the  different  points  by  right  afcenfion  and  declination , or  by 
longitude  and  latitude.  See  Right  Ascension,  and  De- 
stination. 


There  is  likewife  another  method  occafionally  employed 
by  aftronomers,  but  which  relates  only  to  their  own.  parti- 
cular fituation  at  the  moment  of  obfervation  : this  is  by 
altitude  and  azimuth.  The  place  of  a heavenly  body  de- 
termined by  this  method  is  not  permanent,  but  changes  at 
every  inftant ; and  fince  no  two  obfervers  can  have  the  fame 
zenith,  no  ftar  can  have  the  fame  altitude  and  azimuth  at 
the  fame  inftant  of  time  to  different  obfervers.  See 
Altitude,  Azimuth,  &c.  &c. 

In  this  latter  method  the  principal  circle  affumed  is  the 
horizon,  and  the  great  circle  perpendicular  to  it  is  that  which 
paffes  through  any  two  oppofite  cardinal  points,  as  the  North 
and  South,  or  the  Eaft  and  Weft. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  terreftrial  globe.  Here  the  equi- 
nodlial line  prefents  itfelf  as  the  great  circle,  of  all  others 
the  moft  proper  for  our  purpofe  ; but  what  is  to  guide  our 
choice  in  the  feledlion  of  another  great  circle  perpendicular 
to  it  ? We  are  not  here  affilled,  as  in  the  celeftial  globe,  by- 
finding  any  one  point  poffefling  fome  remarkable  property 
peculiar  to  itfelf ; and  even  if  there  were  fuch  a point  arifing 
from  local  circumftances,  it  would  have  no  reprefentation  irr 
the  heavens  ; and,  therefore,  would  not  facilitate  the  object 
of  our  prefent  inveftigation,  which  is  to  fhew  by  what  me- 
thod aftronomers  have  contrived  to  determine  the  fituation  of 
points  on  the  earth’s  furface,  by  finding  their  correfponding 
zenith  points  in  the  heavens. 

Finding,  therefore,  but  one  great  circle  on  the  terreftrial 
globe  indicated  by  nati  re,  aftronomers  and  geographers  have 
been  obliged  to  affume  a fecond  from  circumftances  entirely 
accidental.  The  firft  meridian  has  been  differently  affumed 
by  writers  of  different  countries.  The  French  aftronomers 
divide  the  terreftrial  globe  by  two  great  circles  ; one  of 
which, is  the  equator,  the  other  a great  circle  paffing  through 
the  obfervatory  of  Paris,  and  to  thefe  great  circles  all  other 
places  are  referred  ; hence,  according  to  their  definitions,  if 
a great  circle  be  conceived  to  pafs  through  any  place,  and 
to  be  perpendicular  to  the  equator,  then  the  latitude  of  that 
place  will  be  the  arc  of  this  fecondary  circle  between  the 
equator  and  the  place,  and  its  longitude  will  be  the  arc 
of  the  equator,  intercepted  between  this  great  circle  and 
that  which  in  t.  fimilar  manner  paffes  through  the  abfervatory 
of  Paris. 

Englifh  geographers  and  aftronomers,  in  like  manner,  fup- 
pofe  their  firft  meridian  to  pafs  through  the  Royal  Obferva- 
tory of  Greenwich. 

Having  thus  minutely  deferibed  what  is  meant  by  longi- 
tude and  latitude,  both  on  the  celeftial  and  terreftrial  globe, 
it  remains  to  explain  the  different  problems  connedled  with 
the  fubjedl,  and,  agreeably  to  the  arrangement  adopted  in 
this  work,  we  fhall  confine  ourfelves  as  much  as  poifible  to 
that  part  of  the  fubjedl  connected  with  Latitude,  referring  to 
Longitude  that  which  more  immediately  belongs  to  it. 

The  theory  of  finding  the  latitude  of  a place  by  aftrono- 
mical  obfervation  is  fo  iimple,  that  it  may  be  underitood  by 
merely  infpefting  a celeftial  globe.  See  Globe. 

The  meridian  (Plate  XVI.  Jig.  147.  Jtjlronomy,)  rifes  (in 
our  latitudes)  in  the  north  point  of  the  horizon  O,  paffes 
through  the  pole  P,  through  the  zenith,  and  croffes  the 
equator  jE  before  it  meets  the  fouthern  point  of  the  horizon. 
It  is  thus  divided  into  four  parts : 

P O = the  latitude, 

P Z = the  co-latitude, 

A Z = the  latitude, 

'■  H JE  = the  co-latitude. 

It  is  evident,  that  if  the  value  of  either  of  thefe  four  arcs 
can  be  determined,  the  latitude  is  known. 

The  moft  ancient  method  of  determining  the  latitude  wa* 
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by  means  of  a gnomon  ; in  this  cafe  the  mean  of  the  greated 
and  lead  altitude  of  the  fun  was  taken,  which  is  always 
equal  to  the  co-latitude,  or  A H.  The  altitude  of  the  equa- 
tor above  the  horizon,  and  the  complement  of  this  to  90  , is 
the  latitude  of  the  place.  See  Gnomon. 

We  (hall  firlt  give  the  methods  of  determining  the  lati- 
tudes of  fixed  obfervatories  on  fliore,  and  then  defcribe  thofe 
which  are  bed  adapted  to  perform  the  fame  operation  at 
fea. 

Method  of  determining  the  Latitude  of  a fxed  Obfervatory. — 
The  bed  method  of  determining  the  latitude  of  a fixed  ob- 
fervatory, is  by  a long  feries  of  obfe/vations  of  the  pole-dar, 
made  with  an  18-inch  repeating  circle  of  Borda.  The 
method  of  adjuding  and  obferving  with  this  indrument  has 
been  already  fufficiently  explained  under  Circle  and  Decli- 
nation. But  as  this  indrument  is  not  in  this  country  in  very 
general  life,  we  Ihall  fuppofe  the  obferver  to  be  in  poffedion 
of  an  adronomical  circle  or  quadrant,  or  fome  equivalent 
indrument  adapted  to  the  determination  of  zenith  didances 
by  meridional  obfervations. 

The  latitude  of  an  obfervatory  may  be  determined  with 
very  confiderable  accuracy  by  zenith  didances  of  the  fun 
when  near  the  fummer  foldice,  as  the  obliquity  of  tiie 
ecliptic  is  very  correCtly  afeertained  ; but  the  mod  preferable 
method  is  certainly  by  a regular  feries  of  obfervations  on 
circumpolar  liars.  Polaris,  and  /?.  U rfie  minoris,  are  the 
mod  eligible  dars  for  this  purpofe.  They  Ihould  be  ob- 
ferved  continually,  both  above  and  below  the  pole,  and  all 
the  obfervations  carefully  reduced  to  the  fird.of  January,  of 
the  year  in  which  the  obfervations  are  made.  It  is  evident, 
that  the  mean  of  the  altitudes  above  and  below  the  pole,  will 
be  the  altitude  of  the  pole  itfelf.  The  accuracy  of  the  refult 
will  depend  on  the  goodnefs  of  the  indrument,  the  fkill 
ol  the  obferver,  and  the  exaCtnefs  with  which  the  neceffary 
corrections  have  been  applied.  When  the  altitude  of  a hea- 
venly body  is  taken  with  an  adronomical  indrument,  the 
obferver  mud  fird  coniider  what  correction  is  required  from 
the  nature  and  conltruCtion  of  the  indrument  itfelf ; fnch 
as  the  error  of  collimation,  or  index  error,  error  of  divifion, 
&c.  This  being  properly  allowed  for,  the  obfervation  is 
next  to  be  corrected  for  refraction,  and  here  attention  mud 
be  paid  to  the  date  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  and 
the  mean  refraction  corrected  accordingly.  The  true  alti- 
tude, or  zenith  dillance,  being  thus  afeertained,  the  next  ltep 
is  to  determine  what  would  have  been  the  true  zenith  diitanee 
if  the  obfervation  had  been  made  on  the  fird  of  January,  in- 
dead of  the  given  day.  For  this  purpofe  we  mult  apply  the 
preceflion,  aberration,  folar  and  lunar  nutation,  and  likewife 
a correction  ariling  from  the  proper  motion  of  the  dar 
whenever  this  can  be  known.  By  a careful  difcudion  of  a 
feries  of  obfervations  thus  corrected,  the  latitude  is  to  be 
obtained,  and  with  a good  two-feet  circle  a fkilful  obferver 
will  never  err  above*  lecond  or  two  from  the  truth,  except 
from  the  little  remaining  uncertainty  which  dill  attends  the 
fubjeCt  of  adronomical  refraCtions. 

In  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions  for  1806,  Mr.  Pond 
fuegelled  a method  of  correcting  the  refpeCtive  latitudes  of 
any  two  obfervatories,  by  means  of  the  cata'ogues  of  dars 
made  at  each  of  them,  and  applied  it  with  fuccefs  to  the 
correction  of  the  latitude  of  Palermo.  The  principle  of 
the  method  is  this  : If  the  decimations  of  a number  of  dars 
are  obferved  at  two  obfervatories,  fubjeCt  only  to  the  errors 
of  divifion  in  the  refpeCtive  indruments,  the  pofitive  and 
negative  errors  may  be  naturally  expeCted  to  be  nearly  equal 
to  each  othef  : if,  therefore,  the  declinations  of  one  catalogue 
(hould  be  all  cither  greater  or  lefs  than  in  the  other,  it  would 


indicate  that  the  error  was  in  the  affumed  latitude,  which 
enters  as  a common  element  of  calculation,  and  not  in  the 
obfervations  themfelves.  Now  if  fuch  a correction  be  applied 
to  the  latitude  of  each  obfervatory,  as  will  make  the  fum  of  the 
pofitive  differences  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  negative,  the 
latitudes  thus  corrected  will  be  much  more  accurately 
determined  than  by  any  method  that  can  be  praCtifed  fe- 
parately. 

Examples  of  deducing  the  latitude  from  obfervations 
of  the  fun ; taken  from  the  Greenwich  Obfervations  of 
1S10. 


1810,  June  18,  O’s  L.L.  zen.  did. 
O’s  U.  L. 


Zenith  didance,  O’s  centre 
Error  of  collimation 
Error  of  divifion 
RefraCtion 
Parallax 

True  zenith  didance 
O’s  declination 

Latitude  deduced 


1810,  June  2r,  Z D.  O’s  centre 

Error  of  collimation 

Error  of  divifion 

RefraCtion 

Parallax  - 

True  zenith  didance 
O’s  declination 

Latitude  deduced 


1810,  June  23,  Z.  D.'  O’s  centre 
Error  of  collimation 
Error  of  divifion 
RefraCtion 

Parallax  ... 

True  zenith  didance 
O’s  declination 

Latitude  deduced 


1810,  June  24,  Z.  D.  O’s  centre 

Error  of  collimation 

Error  of  divifion 

RcfraCt  ion 

Parallax  - 

True  zenith  didance 
O’s  declination 

Latitude  deduced 


o 1 11 

28  19  6.3 

27  47  34-i 


2)56 

6 40.4 

28 

3 20.2 

- 

+ 4.6 

- 

+ 1.0 

- 

4-  30.0 

• 

- 4.  r 

28 

3 42-5 

23 

24  56.0 

51 

28  3S.5 

28 

0 38.8 

- 

+ 4-6 

- 

+ x.o 

- 

+ 29.9 

“ 

- 4.1 

28 

1 1.0 

£3 

27  37.0 

28  38.0 

28 

0 

58.9 

- 

+ 

4.6 

- 

+ 

x.o 

- 

+ 

30.1 

* 

— 

4.1 

28 

1 

21-3 

23 

27 

20.0 

51 

28 

41-3 

28 

1 

42.8 

- 

+ 

4.6 

- 

+ 

1.0 

- 

+ 

30.0 

• 

— 

4.1 

28 

2 

23  36  34-° 

5* 

28 

39*i 

Refills. 
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Refultt. 

Juue  18 
21 

23  - 

24  - 


51  28  38.5 
38.O 
4i-3 
39- 1 


Mean  of  4 


356.9 

5 1 28  39.2 


This  method  is  fubjeft  to  whatever  error  may  exift  in  the 
folar  tables  relative  to  the  declination  of  the  fun.  The  fol- 


lowing method  is,  therefore,  preferable,  and  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  errors  of  the  folar  tables. 

Let  the  fun  be  obferved  as  often  as  pofiible  within  ten  or 
twelve  days  of  each  folftice,  and  let  each  obfervation  be 
reduced  to  the  folftice,  either  by  Guerin’s  tables  or  by  di- 
red  calculation.  Then,  after  the  proper  cor  reft  ion  for 
nutation,  parallax,  and  error  of  collimation  has  been  duly 
applied,  let  the  folfticial  zenith  diftances  be  added  together  ; 
half  their  fum  will  be  the  zenith  diftance  of  the  equator,  or 
the  latitude  of  the  place. 

The  following  example  is  taken  from  Dr.  Bradley’s  Ob- 
fervations,  for  the  purpofe  of  determining  the  latitude  of  the 
Royal  Obfervatory  at  Greenwich. 


1 753* 
Dec. 

O’s  Longitude. 

Reduftion  to 
Solfticial  Point. 

Obf.  Z.  D. 

correfted  for 
Refraftion. 

Solfticial  Z.  D. 
with 
Parallax. 

Dr.  Bradley’s 
Refraftion. 

S 

O 

1 11 

O f 

II 

0 

1 

II 

O 

/ 

II 

0 

/ 

II 

3 

8 

11 

34  43 

1 16 

6.2 

73 

40 

53-5 

74 

56 

59-7 

3 

21 

3 

8 

8 

16 

39  52 

40 

8.6 

74 

16 

47.0 

74 

56 

55.6 

3 

22 

9 

18 

8 

26 

50  30 

2 

16.0 

74 

54 

39-5 

56 

55-5 

3 

27 

5 

26 

9 

5 

0 0 

5 

40.6 

74 

51 

12.3 

56 

52.9 

3 

23 

4 

27 

9 

6 

1 19 

8 

14.0 

74 

48 

33-8 

56 

53-8 

3 

28 

8 

28 

9 

7 

2 34 

1 1 

*5-3 

74 

45 

39-9 

56 

55.2 

3 

34 

6 

29 

9 

8 

3 42 

H 

44.2 

74 

42 

n.7 

56 

55-9 

3 

38 

1 

3° 

9 

9 

4 57 

18 

41.5 

74 

38 

J3-3 

56 

54. 8 

3 

40 

2 

3i 

9 

10 

6 7 

23 

6.2 

74 

33 

49- 8 

56 

56.0 

3 

38  3 

9 

Mean. 

74 

56  55.49 

3 

31 

7 Mean. 

Mean 

day, 

Dec.  17,  long.  5 $3  6s  230 

39' 

Nutation  -f- 

8*73 

Parallax  — 

8.50 

With 

Dr. 

Bradley’s  refraftion  mean  of  thermometers 

74 

c6  cc.72 

Additional  correftion  for  refraftion 

- 

- 

1.46 

Winter  folfticial  zenith  diftance 

- 

- 

74 

56  54.26 

1754 

June, 

• 

7 

2 

16 

30  40 

41 

4.0 

28 

41 

3 9-8 

28 

0 

33-8 

0 

30 

8 

14 

2 

23 

11  49 

, 10 

3°-° 

28 

10 

58.0 

28.0 

0 

29 

0 

l5 

2 

24 

9 3 

7 

46.0 

28 

8 

22.0 

36.° 

0 

29 

7 

20 

2 

28 

55  23 

O 

15.8 

28 

0 

51.6 

35-8 

0 

3° 

3 

23 

3 

I 

47  1 

0 

43-4 

28 

1 

21.0 

37-6 

0 

29 

6 

25 

3 

3 

41  32 

3 

5.8 

28 

3 

42.5 

36-7 

0 

29 

3 

26 

3 

4 

38  45 

4 

54.0 

28 

5 

3°-8 

36.8 

0 

29 

4 

30 

3 

8 

27  3i 

16 

13.0 

28 

16 

49.6 

36.6 

O 

29 

6 • 

8 

Mean. 

28 

O 

35*  *9 

0 

29 

7 

Mean  day, 

June  18,  long.  5 & 6s  140  o' 

Nutation 

— 

9-3 

Parallax 

— 

4.0 

28 

O 

21.86 

Additional  correftion  for  refraftion 

- 

* 

+ 

b.io 

Summer  folfticial  zenith  diftance 

- 

- 

28 

0 

21.96 

Winter 
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Winter  folftice  - 74°  56'  54.26" 

Summer  folllice  - 28  00  21.96 

Sum  - - 102  57  16.22 

Half  fum  or  latitude  51  28  38.11 

By  taking  half  the  difference,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
is  determined  at  the  fame  time. 

74^56' 54.26'' 

28  00  21.96 


Sum  - - 46  56  32.30 

Half  difference  or  obliquity 

of  the  ecliptic  for  1753  - 23  28  16.15 

Notwithftanding  this  method  appears  fo  unobje&ionable 
in  theory,  the  uncertainty  of  refra&ion  at  the  winter  folftice 
renders  it  lcfs  exa6l  than  a feries  of  obfervations  of  the  pole- 
ftar,  obferved  conftantly  above  and  below  the  pole. 

Example.  — The  mean  of  94  zenith  diffances  of  the  pole- 
(lar  at  Greenwich  above  the  pole,  reduced  to  Jan.  1,  1749, 
is,  according  to  Dr.  Bradley's  obfervations, 

36^29'  4.83" 

Mean  of  109'’  below  the  pole  40  33  39.29 


77  2 44-12 

Co-lat.  - - 38  31  22.06 

Or  latitude  of  Greenwich  51  28  38 
And  polar  dillanee  of  # 22  17.23 

On  the  method  of  fading  the  latitude  at  fea. — The  method 
of  finding  the  latitude  at  fea  by  a meridional  obfervation  of 
the  fun  or  liar,  differs  fo  little  from  that  above  explained, 


and  is  fo  fully  deferibed  in  books  which  mariners  are  never 
unprovided  with,  that  fcarcely  any  thing  need  be  added  on 
the  fubjeft.  Some  of  the  nicer  corre&ions  ufed  at  land 
may  be  omitted,  and  others  will  be  neceffary  ; fuch  as  the 
correftion  for  the  deprefiion  of  the  horizon,  and  the  index 
error  of  the  fextant,  all  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  book 
of  navigation.  (See  Depression.)  The  latitude  may  be 
found  either  by  taking  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  fun, 
moon,  or  fixed  liar.  But  it  fometimes  happens  that,  in  the 
winter  feafon,  a meridian  altitude  cannot  be  taken  for  many 
days  together : in  that  cafe,  recourfe  muff  be  had  to  two 
altitudes  of  the  fun  taken  at  different  times,  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  obfervations  being  fuppofed  to  be  given  by  a 
pocket  chronometer. 

Many  able  mathematicians  have  fuccefsfully  laboured  to 
improve  this  problem,  and  to  render  it  eafy  to  mariners. 
Mr.  Profeffor  Lax  of  Cambridge  prefented  a very  valuable 
paper  on  this  fubjedt  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1799,  in  which 
a method  is  given  of  finding  .the  latitude  by  a double  ob- 
fervation, with  extreme  precifion  ; and  Dr.  Brinkley  like- 
wife  conftrudled  a fet  of  very  ufeful  tables,  which  were  for 
fome  time  annually  inferted  in  the  Nautical  Almanacs. 

Problems  relating  to  the  fading  the  longitude  and  latitude  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  from  their  obferved paffage  over  the  meridian, 
•with  their  -zenith  difance. 

We  have  already  explained,  under  Declination  and 
Right  Ascension,  how  thefe  quantities  are  obtained.  We 
ffiall  now  add  an  example  of  the  calculation,  by  which  the 
longitude  and  latitude  are  deduced  from  an  obferved  right 
afcenlion  and  declination. 

Example. — Oftober  2,  1811.  The  right  afeenfion  of  the 
comet  was  obtained  from  obfervation  6s  230  42'  13",  and 
its  declination  49°  31' 2"  N. ; required  its  longitude  and 
latitude. 


Example. 


f Dec. 

49°  3 l' 

'2" 

t. 

10.0687655 

\A.  R. 

6s  23  42 

13 

f. 

9.6042320 

t.  9.6425085 

A. 

7 1 3 

40 

t. 

10.4643335 

10.4645335 

Obliq.  of  ec. 

23  27 

41 

Co.  ar.  cof.  A.  0.0241707 
B.  cof.  - 8.8968049 

t.  9.0280176  j 

O +‘A  = B 

94  3 1 

21 

t. 

1 1.1018408 

f ** 

9.0280176 

{ Cof. 

9-9975435 

f Longitude  5*23° 54*52' 
\ Latitude  0 53  17  9 

Lat. 

53  17 

9 

t. 

10.1274019 

3s  23°  54'  42''  longitude. 


O.  230 27*41" 
A.  R. 


Vide  Introdu&ion  to  Taylor’s  Logarithms. 

Or  thus,  as  a verification  of  the  preceding  method. 

Co.  ar.  cof.  0.0374751 
- - t.  9.6425085 


Aprox.  long.  6s  25°  34'  35''  t.  9.6799836 


f.  9.600026® 
f.  9.6351962 


Eclipt.  dec. 
* declination 

O 

A.  R. 


Vol  XX. 


Long. 


9 53  5° 
49  3 1 2 
59  24  52 


1 1 39  54 

5 23  54  4i 


t.  0.22837 
f.  9.60003 
Cof.  9.96172 

t.  9.79012 


- f.  9.2352222 

f.  9-9349377 
cof.  9 9625249 
Eclip.  dec.  ar.  co.  cof.  0.0065119 

Latitude  530  17' 9''  f.  9.9039745 

Yy 


Example 
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Example  2. — December  2,  1811.  The  right  afcenfion  of  the  comet  was  9s  25- 24' 32",  declination  8' 55' 48'' N. 
required  its  longitude  and  latitude. 


("Dec.  8° 5’5' 48"  t.  9.1962655 

t A.  R.  9*25  24  43  f.  9.9558170 

t.  10.3232S35 

A.  9 52  6.2  t.  9.2404485 

C.  a.  cof.  A.  0.0064938 

O.  23  27  41 

cof.  B.  9.9219578 

B.  33  19  47.2  t.  9.8179760 

10-2517151  {9 

is  29°  15'  19"  longitude. 

f.  9.9407458 

i 

t.  9.7587218 

Latitude  29°  50'  42"  N. 

Or  thus. 

O - Co.  ar.  cof.  O.0374751 

f.  9.60002 60 

A.  R.  ... 

t.  10.3232835 

App.  long.  9s  23°32  43” 

10.3607586 

f.  9.9622434 

Ecliptic  dec.  28  24  24 

... 

f.  9.5622744 

Dec.  - 28"  55  48 

30  20  12 

t.  9.76731 

f.  9.7033602 

O 

f.  9.60003 

cof.  9.9625249 

A.R. 

cof.  9.63253  Eel.  dec. 

cof.  0.0310441 

5 42  32 

- t.  8.99987 

f.  9.6969292 

Long.  - 9 29  15  15 

Lat.  29  50  42 


When  the  moon’s  longitude  and  latitude  are  to  be  de- 
duced from  its  obferved  right  afcenfion  and  zenith  diflance, 
the  procefs  is  much  longer ; and  as  the  calculation  is  not 
given  at  length  in  any  author  we  are  acquainted  with,  we 
lhall  add  an  example,  with  the  method  of  comparing  it  with 
the  Nautical  Almanac. 

Firlt,  compute  the  mean  time  by  Dr.  Mafkelyne’s  folio 
tables,  or  other  equivalent  folar  tables.  To  the  mean  time 
of  the  tranfit  thus  found,  apply  the  equation  of  time  taken 
out  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  with  a contrary  fign,  and 
this  will  be  true  or  apparent  folar  time.  From  the  moon’s 
horizontal  equatorial  parallax,  taken  from  the  Nautical  Al- 
manac, fubtradt  the  corredtion,  page  75  of  Mayer’s  Lunar 
Tables,  (or,  hill  more  corredtlv,  a quantity  which  will  be 
given  in  a table  we  propofe  to  annex  to  the  article  Pa- 
rallax,) the  remainder  will  be  the  moon’s  horizontal  pa- 
rallax. From  the  obferved  zenith  diflance  of  the  li’sUL 
or  L L corredled  for  refradlion,  fubtradl  the  conflant  quan- 
tity 1 o' 3",  w hich  is  the  angle  the  vertical  makes  with  the 
radius,  (fee  Degree  and  Figure  of  the  Earth,)  and  add 
the  log.  fine  of  remainder  to  the  log.  fine  of  ]) ’s  horizontal 
parallax,  the  fum  will  be  the  log.  fine  of  ]) ’s  parallax  in 
zenith  diltance ; which  fubtradled  from  the  obferved  zenith 
diltance, gives  the  corredied  zenith  diftance.  To  this  add  J)  ’s 
horizontal  femidiameter,  (taken  from  Nautical  Almanac,)  if 
UL  was  obferved;  or  fubtradt,  if  L L ; and  thus  tke 
corredt  zenith  diflance  of  the  J ’s  centre  will  be  obtained. 
The  difference  of  this  quantity,  and  the  latitude  of  the 
place,  + error  of  collimation,  will  give  the  required  de- 
clination north  or  fouth,  as  the  firlt  is  greater  or  lefs  than 
the  fecond. 

But  if  the  )) ’s  zenith  diflance  was  not  obferved  exadtly  at 
the  time  of  the  tranfit  of  the  preceding  or  fubfequent  en- 
lightened limb,  this  declination  mull  be  corrected  by  the 
following  proportion 


As  labours  is  to  the  interval  of  time  between  the  two 
obfervations,  fo  is  the  variation  of  declination  on  1 2 hours 
by  the  ephemeris  to  the  correction  required,  and  which  rnufb 
be  thus  applied : 

il> ’s  declination  increafing, 
add. 

D ’s  declination  decreafing, 
fubtradl. 

p’s  declination  increafing, 
J ’s  zenith  diflance  obferved  J fubtradl. 
after  tranfit  of  limb,  ) D ’s  declination  decreafing, 

( add. 

Thus  the  true  declination  will  be  obtained  froip  obferv- 
ation. 

From  log.  fine  of  J) ’s  horizontal  femidiameter,  fubtradt 
log.  cofine  of  D ’s  true  declination,  the  remainder  wall  be 
log.  fine  of  ]) ’s  femidiameter  in  A.  R.,  wrhich  add,  if  pre- 
ceding limb  was  obferved,  nimely,  before  the  full ; or  fub- 
tradt, if  ))  V fubfequent  limb  was  obferved  after  the  full, 
to  or  from  A.  R.  of  limb  ; and  this  will  give  the  true  A.R. 
of  J)  ’s  centre. 

Next  with  the  apparent  time  previoufly  found,  compute 
the  1)  ’s  longitude  and  latitude  by  proportion  from  the 
Nautical  Almanac,  and  apply  the  corredtions  for  a fecond 
difference  (from  Taylor’s  Sexageftmal  Tables).  N.  B. 
Compute  the  proportional  part  of  the  moon’s  motions  in 
longitude  doubly  by  the  rule  of  pradtice,  by  changing  the 
fecond  and  third  terms  of  the  proportion  for  each  other,  for 
greater  certainty. 

Then  from  the  true  A.  R.  and  declination  found  above, 
and  the  apparent  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  compute  the 
longitude  and  latitude  by  Dr.  Mafkelyne’s  rules,  annexed 
to  the  precepts  prefixed  to  Taylor’s  Logarithms,  and  the 
difference  between  this  and  the  longitude  and  latitude,  found 
as  above  by  proportioning  from  the  Nautical  Almanac, 
S gives 
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4 • 

> 

give*  the  error  of  the  tables.  N.  B.  Compute  the  longitude  fhort  of  that  found.  And  as  much  as  the  true  declination 
and  latitude  from  A.  R.  and  declination  afliimed  to  the  is  north  or  fouth  of  that  aflumed,  fo  much  the  true  latitude 
neareit  fecond  over  or  under ; and  after  the  operation,  cor-  may  be  north  or  fouth  of  that  found ; which  correct  ac* 
red  it,  that  is,  as  much  as  the  true  A.  41.  exceeds  or  falls  cordingly. 

Example  of  the  calculation  of  the  moon’s  longitude  and  latitude,  January  6,  1811,  and  compared  with  the  Nautical 

Almanac. 

H.  M.  S. 


1S11, 

January  6 

Equat.  of  equinoxes 

18  37  0.24 
+ 0 23  39.30 

- - 0 00 

Tab.  19. 1 

20.  >Dr.  Maflxelyne’s  folio  Tables 
14- J 

A.  R.  D ’s  ill  L. 

*9  0 39  54 
4 55  *5-6° 

= 2s  I33  48' 54.0" 

Table  21 

9 54  36.06 
- 1 3742 

D ’s  femidiameter 

15  37 

Mean  time 
Equation  of  time 

9 52  58  64  Equatorial  parallax 

— 6 10.39  Redu&ion 

55  *7** 
- 8.6 

Apparent  time 

9 46  48.25  Horizontal  parallax 

- = 55  8.6 

D ’s  L.  L. 
Refraftion 
Error  quad. 

34  27' 53  3" 
+ 0 4t-4 

+ 0.7 

- 

Z.D.  L.  L.  - = 34  28  354 

Z.  radius  of  © with  vertical  — to  3 Horizontal  parallax  fin. 

- 8.20521 

• 

34  18  32,4 

- - - fin. 

- 9-75t°i 

Parallax 
Z.D.  L.L. 

- 31  4-9 

34  28  35.4 

fin. 

- 7.95622 

Z.D.  correction  for  parallax  33  57  30.3 

J)  ’s  femidiameter  - — 15  3.7 

Z.D.  centre 

Lat.  4-  error  of  collimation 

— 33  42  26.8 

.=  51  28  44.6  E 's  femidiameter  fin. 

- 7.64160 

Declination  N. 

= 17  46  17.8 

- - - cof. 

997876 

]) ’s  femidiameter  in  A.R. 
A.R.  1)  ’s  ill  L. 

+ 15  49-o 

2s  13  48  54  0 

7.66284 

A.R.  centre 

2 14  4 43.0 

« 

For  the  D ’s 

longitude  and  latitude  by  Dr.  Malhelyne's  rule. 

Declination  o5 17°  46'  18" 
A.R.  - 2 14  4 43 

tan.  9.5058544 
fin.  9.9830x21 

tan. 

to-5447574 

A - 18  26  0.6 

tan.  9.5228423 

Co.  ar.  cof.  A. 

0.0228751 

O - 23  27  40.7 

Cof.  B. 

99983258 

B - 5 1 40.1 

tan.  S. 9443  726 

Tan.  longitude 

10.5659583 

Long.  fin.  9.9845374 

True  longi-l  _ 2, 
tude  J 

14°  48'  4".6 

Latitude  S.  = 4 51  10.1 

tan.  8.9289100 

Cor.  for  decl.  + 


True  latitude  4 31  10.3  S. 
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Second  Method. 


Obliquity 

o'  23’  27' 

4O.7" 

Co.  ar.  cof. 

0.0374748  - 

- fin. 

9.6000245 

A R 

tan. 

IO-5447574 

Approx,  longitude 

2 15  20 

87 

tan. 

10.5822322  - 

- fin. 

9.9856179 

Ecliptic  declination 
D ’s  declination 

22  39 

13-; 

• 

. 

fin. 

9.5856424 

1 7 46 

18.0 

Approx,  latitude 

4 52 

55  5 

tan. 

8-93 1 53  - * 

- fin. 

8 9299574 

Obliquity 

- 

- 

fin. 

9.60002  - - 

- cof. 

9.9525252 

Ecliptic  declination 

0.0348692 

A.  R. 

* 

cof. 

9.43825 

Corrre&ion 

32 

'4.0" 

tan. 

7.96980 

Approx,  longitude 

2s  1 5"’  20 

8.71 

— 

— r 

4 

3ci'  10.1''  S. 

fin. 

8.9273518 

' Longitude 

2 14  48 

4.7  J 

+ .2 

Latitude  north  4 51  10.3 


Moon’s  longitude  by  Nautical  Almanac. 


Moon's  latitude  by  Nautical  Almanac. 


So  in 
Jan.  5.  Mid.  2 3 29  28 

6.  Noon  2 9 44  19 

6.  Mid.  2 15  56  43 

7.  Noon  2 22  6 51 


iftDiff. 

. O / // 

Mean  of  2d  0 , /( 

Difference.  Jan.  5.  Mid.  4 30  39 

iftDiff. 

t // 

Mean  of  2d 
Difference. 

6 14  51 

6.  Noon  4 43  26 

4-  12  47 

6 12  24 

— 2'  21". 5 6.  Mid.  4 52  47 

+ 921 

- 3’  2."8* 

6 10  08 

7.  Noon  4 58  37 

+ 5 jo 

In  the  following  examples  the  fecond  and  third  terms  of  the  proportion  are  reverfed  by  way  of  proof. 

H.  p , u H.  M.  S.  H.  , „ H.  M.  S. 


As  12 

: 6 12  24  :: 

9 46  48.25 

As  12 

9 21  :: 

9 46  48.23 

r V 6 

3 6 12.00 

0 

6 

4 53  24- is 

„ r 6 

4 40.50 

r 

6 4 53.40 

H.  \ 2 

1 2 4.00 

, s 

6 

4 53  40 

1 33-5° 

/ -s 

2 1 37.80 

l 1 

31  2.00 

' l 

6 

4 53-4o 

1 i 

46.75 

l 

1 48.90 

n° 

15  31.00 

1 

6 

4.89 

f 3° 

23-37 

f 20  16.30 

15 

7 45-5° 

" 1 

18 

14.67 

M.{  1 5 

1 1.69 

11  j 

1 0.82 

l 1 

3 r-°3 

l x 

.78 

( 30 

1 J J1 

•39 

5.  ] 1 5 

7-75 

5.  J 15 

•!9 

i 3 

T‘5J 

l 3 

.04 

3 

0.16 

1 

3 

J 3 3°-5° 

5 3 30-48 

7 37-21 

4-  7 37-22 

Equation  of  iecond  difference 

4-  10.68 

Equation  ot  iecond  difference 

4 15-68 

5 3 4i-i6 

* 

+ 7 52-90 

J ’s  longitude,  January  6, 

noon 

2 

9 44  J9 

])  *s  latitude,  January  6, 

noon 

4 43  26 

J)  ’s  longitude  by  Naut.  Almanac 

2 

14  48  0.16 

J ’s  latitude  by  Naut.  Almanac 

4 51  18.90 

Ditto  by  obfervation 

- 

2 

14  48  4.60 

Ditto  by  obiervation 

- 

4 5 1 10.3 

Error  of  Nautical  Almanac 

- 4-44 

Error  of  Tables 

- 

+ 8.6 

On  the  fecular  variation  in  Longitude  and  Latitude  of  th  fixed 
Jlars. 

We  have  already  explained,  under  Ecliftic,  the  caufe 
of  the  change  of  pofition  in  this  circle,  which  produces  a 
fecular  variation  both  in  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the 
fixed  liars.  The  following  table  by  M.  Zach  is  intended 
to  facilitate  the  calculation  of  this  quantity,  and  has  cot  yet 
been  publilhed  in  this  country. 


The  formula?  ufed  for  the  conftru&ion  of  thefe  tables  are. 
Sec.  var.  north  lat  = 52".£>3i8  fin.  (long  *48  £3’  13  ') 
Sec.  diminut.  in  long.  52".63i8  cof.  (long  *4-8  53'  13  ') 
tang.  lat.  #.  See  Precessi6n'. 

Examples  of  the  ufe  of  the  following  tables. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  fecular  variation  in  latitude 
and  longitude  of  Aldebaran  for  1700 — 1800. 

4 


The 


LATITUDE 


The  long,  of  Aldebaran  for  1750  = 2s  6°l6'  o" 
Latitude  fouth  - - 5 29  16 

Var.  in  lat.  by  Table  III.  for  2s  6°  + 50.812 

Prop,  part  for  18'  - 0.070 

Sum  50.882 

But  the  latitude  being  fouth,  the  fign  muft  be  changed : 
the  fecular  diminution  of  latitude  is  therefore  — 50". 882. 

To  Jind  the  fccular  variation  in  longitude. — Firft  find  the 
fubfidiary  angle  a. 


Arg.  lat.  50  29'  1 6",  Table  I.  — angle  « = 2s  290  27'  o". 
This  will  give  two  arguments  with  which  enter  Tab.  IVr 

Arg.  I.  =>  2‘  C 18'  4-  2s  29°  27'=  5s  5°45'  = + 253.75 
Arg.  II.  = 26  18  — 2 2927  = 11  651=  — 255.04 

— 1.29 

Since  the  latitude  is  fouth,  the  fign  muft  be  changed  : 
therefore  the  fecular  increafe  of  longitude  of  Aldebaran 
is  i".29. 


Auxiliary  Angle  a for  calculating  the  fecular  Variation  in  Longitude. 


Arg. 

Lat. 

Angle  a, 

+ IIs 

Diff. 

Arg. 

Lat. 

Angle  os. 

+ IIs 

Diff. 

Arg. 

Lat. 

Angle  a 

+ IIs 

Diff. 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 1 

0 0.0 

29  54.0 

29  48.0 

1 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.1 

6.0 

6.1 
6. 1 

6.1 

6.2 

6.2 

6- 3 

6*3 

6*3 

6.4 

65 

6.6 

6.6 

6.7 

6.7 

6.8 

6.9 

7.0 

7.2 

7- 3 
7*4 

7*5 

7.6 

7.8 

7*9 

0 

3° 

3 1 

32 

O / 

26  41.4 

26  33.3 
26  25.0 

/ 

8.1 
8*3 

8.4 

8.6 

8.9 

9.1  . 

9*3 

9.6 

9.8 

10.1 

10.4 

10.8 

1 1.0 

11.5 

11.9 

12.3 

12.7 

13.2 

13*7 

J4*3 

15.0 

15.6 

16.3 

17. 1 

18.0 

19.0 

19.9 

21. 1 

22. 3 
23  6 

O 1 

60  0 

60  30 

61  0 

0 < 

2 O'  1.5 

19  49.2 
19  36.4 

1 

I2*3 

1 2.8 

13.2 

x3*6 

14.1 

14.6 

15. 1 
*57 

16.2 

16.9 
i7  *5 

183 

19.0 

19.8 

20.6 

21.6 

22.6 

23  6 

24.8 

26.0 

2 7-3 

28.9 
3°*4 

32.1 

34*o 
36  o 

38*3 

40.8 

43*5 

46.7 

3 

4 

5 

29  42.0 

29  36.0 

29  29.9 

33 

34 

35 

26  16.6 

26  8.0 

25  59.1 

61  30 

62  0 
62  30 

19  22.2 
19  9.6 

18  55.5 

6 

7 

8 

29  23.9 

29  17.8 

29  11. 7 

56 

37 

38 

25  50.0 

25  40.7 

25  3 1,1 

63  0 

63  3° 

64  0 

18  40.9 
18  25.8 

18  IO.I 

9 

10 

1 1 

29  5*6 

28  59.4 

28  53.2 

39 

40 

41 

25  21.3 

25  11. 2 

25  0.8 

64  30 

65  0 
6 5 3° 

J7  53*9 
17  37*° 
17  19.5 

12 

14 

28  46.9 
28  40.6 

28  34-3 

42 

43 

44 

24  50.0 

24  39.0 

24  27.5 

66  0 

66  30 

67  0 

17  1.2 

t6  40.2 
16  224 

if 
r 6 

17 

2S  27.9 
28  21.4 

28  14.8 

45 

46 

47 

24  15.6 

2+  3*3 

23  50.6 

67  30 

68  0 
68  30 

16  1.8 

15  40.2 

15  17.6 

18 

J9 

20 

28  8.2 

28  1.5 

27  54.8 

48 

49 
5° 

23  37*4 
23  23.7 

23  9*4 

69  0 

69  30 

70  0 

14  54.0 
14  29.2 

14  3.2 

21 

22 

23 

27  48.0 

27  41. 1 

27  34-i 

51 

52 

53 

22  54.4 

22  38.8 

22  22.5 

70  30 

71  0 
71  30 

13  35*9 
13  7*° 

12  36.6 

24 

25 

26 

27  26.9 

27  19.6 

27  12.2 

54 

55 

56 

22  5.4 

21  47.4 

21  28.4 

72  0 

72  30 

73  0 

12  4.5 

11  30.5 

10  54.5 

•27 

28 

29 
3°  . 

27  4-7 

26  57.1 
26  49.3 
26  41.4 

57 

53 

59 

60 

21  8.5 

20  4,7.4 
20  25.1 

20  1.5 

73  3° 

74  0 

74  3° 

75  0 

10  16.2 

9 35*4 
8 51.9 

8 5.2 

LATITUDE 


Auxiliary  Angle  for  calculating  the  fecular  Variation  in  Longitude. 


Arg. 

Lat. 

Angle  /3 
+ IIs 

Diff. 

Arg. 

Lat. 

Angle  /3 

+ IIs 

Diff. 

Arg. 

Lat. 

Angle  /3 

+ Is 

Diff. 

O 1 

75  ° 
IS  3° 
7 6 o 

O / 

27  51.7 

27  47.1 

27  42.1 

/ 

4.6 
5.0 

5-4 

5-7 

6.2 

6.6 

7.2 
7-9 

8.7 

9-5 

10.5 

1 1.6 

13.0 

14.6 

16.6 

18.9 

21.8 

25.4 

9-5 

10.0 

*10.7 

”•3 

11. 9 

12.9 

i3-7 

14.7 

15.8 

17.0 

18.4 

19.9 

0 / 
86  10 
86  20 
86  30 

0 / 

21  25.0 

21  1.4 

20  35.4 

1 

23.6 

26.0 

x3-9 

14.7 
15-3 

16.3 

I7*1 

18.1 

19.2 

20.2 
21.6 

22.9 

24.4 

26.1 

27.9 

3°.  1 
32-3 

34-9 

37-7 

4r-4 

44.8 

49.1 

54.1 

59-7 

66.4 
74-5 

84.0 

95-7 

109.9 

127.9. 

O / 

88  55 

89  0 
89  1 

O / 

28  4.4 

25  2.9 

24  22.0 

/ 

181.5 
40.9 

42.8 

44-5 

46.7 

48.9 

5r-3 

53-9 

56.7 

59-9 

63-3 

67.0 

7T.2 

76.0 

8l.2 

87.1 

94.1 

102.0 

III. 3 

122.6 

I36-5 

154.0 

177-5 

21 1. 0 

266.0 
386.5 

650.0 

76  30 

77  0 
77  3° 

27  36-7 
27  31.0 

27  24.8 

86  35 
86  40 
86  45 

20  21. 5 

20  6.8 

19  51.5 

89  2 

89  3 
89  4 

23  39-2 

22  54-7 

22  8.0 

78  0 

78  30 

79  0 

27  18.2 

27  IX. 0 

27  3-1 

86  50 

86  55 

87  0 

19  35-2 

19  18. 1 

19  0.0 

89  5 
89  6 
89  7 

21  19.1 

20  27.8 

l9  33-9 

79  3° 

80  0 
80  30 

26  54.4 

26  44.9 

26  34.4 

87  5 
87  10 
87  15 

18  40.8 

18  20.6 

17  59.0 

89  8 
89  9 
89  10 

18  37.2 

17  37 -3 
16  34.0 

81  0 

81  30 

82  0 

26  22.8 

26  9.8 

25  55.2 

87  20 
87  25 
87  30 

17  36.1 

17  11.7 

17  45.6 

89  1 1 
89  12 
89  *3 

15  27.0 

14  15.8 

12  59.8 

82  30 

83  0 

83  3° 

25  38.6 

25  19.7 

-24  57-9 

87  35 
87  40 

8 7 45 

16  17.7 
1 5 47-6 
15  r5-3 

89  14 
89  15 
89  16 

11  38.6 

10  1 1.5 

8 37-4 

84  0 
84  10 
84  20 

24  32-5 
24  23.0 

24  13.0 

87  50 

§7  55 

88  60 

14  40.4 

14  2.7 

13  21.6 

89  17 
89  18 
89  19 

6 55-4 
5 4-1 

3 i-5 

84  30 
84  40 
84  50 

24  2.3 

23  51.0 

23  39’ 1 

88  5 
88  10 
88  15 

12  36.8 

11  47.7 
10  53-7 

89  20 
89  21 
89  22 

0 45.0 
28  1 1.5 

25  i3-5 

85  0 
85  10 
85  20 

23  26.2 

23  12.5. 

22  57.8 

88  20 
88  2 7 
88  30 

9 53-9 
8 47.5 
7 33-o 

89  23 
89  2.4 
89  25 

21  43.5 

17  16.5 

10  50.0 

85  3° 
85  40 

8 5 5° 

86  0 

, 22  42.0 
22  25. c 

22  6.6 

21  46.7 

88  35 
88  40 
88  45 
88  50 

6 9.0 

4 33-S 
2 43-4 
0 35-5 

89  26 

0 0.0 
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Secular  Variation  of  Latitude  of  Northern  Stars. 
Argument.  Longitude  of  the  Star. 


If  the  Latitude  is  South  change 

the  Sign. 

bO 

0‘ 

I* 

IIs 

IIIs 

\ 

IVs 

Vs 

bO 

Q 

4- 

“t* 

4- 

4- 

*+* 

± 

fi 

II 

II 

II 

11 

n 

II 

O 

8.130 

33-041 

49.098 

52.000 

40.968 

18.959 

O 

i 

9.036 

33-751 

49.421 

51.850 

40.386 

18.100 

I 

2 

9*94° 

34-45° 

49-73° 

51.685 

39-790 

17-235 

2 

3 

10.840 

35- 1 39 

50.024 

51-503 

39-183 

16.364 

3 

4 

11.738 

35.818 

50.302 

51.306 

38.564 

15.4S8 

4 

5 

I 2.63 T 

36.486 

50.564 

5I,093 

37-933 

14.608 

5 

6 

I3.52I 

37-I42 

50.S1 2 

50.865 

37.290 

13-723 

6 

7 

I4.407 

37-787 

5i-o43 

50.622 

36.636 

12.834 

7 

8 

15.288 

38.421 

51.259 

5o-363 

35-971 

H-94I 

8 

9 

16.165 

39-043 

t 

51.460 

50.088 

35-295 

1 1.045 

9 

IO 

17.036 

39-653 

51.645 

49.798 

34.608 

10.144 

10 

1 1 

I7-903 

40.251 

51.814 

49-493 

33-911 

9.242 

1 1 

12 

18.764 

40.837 

51.968 

49-173 

33-204 

8-337 

12 

1 3 

19.619 

41.410 

52.105 

48.838 

32.486 

7.429 

13 

H 

20.468 

4I-97I 

52.227 

48.489 

3i-758 

6.518 

14 

*5 

21.3H 

42-5r9 

52-333 

48.124 

31.021 

5.605 

15 

16 

22.148 

43-°53 

52-423 

47-745 

30.274 

4.691 

16 

17 

22.978 

43-574 

52.496 

47-351 

29.518 

3-776 

17 

18 

23.801 

44.083 

52-554 

46-943 

28.753 

2.859 

18 

24.617 

44.578 

52.596 

46.520 

27.979 

1.941 

J9 

20 

25.424 

45.060 

52.622 

46.083 

27.197 

1.023 

20 

21 

26.225 

45.528 

52.632 

45-633 

26.406 

0.105 

21 

22 

27.017 

45.982 

52.626 

45.169 

25.608 

0.814 

22 

23 

27.801 

46.422 

52.603 

44.690 

24.802 

1.732 

23 

24 

28.576 

46.847 

52.565 

44.198 

23.988 

2.650 

24 

25 

29-344 

47-259 

52.511 

43.692 

23.166 

3-567 

25 

26 

3°-  io3 

47-657 

52.44.1 

4W73 

22.338 

4-483 

26 

27 

30.852 

48.039 

52-354 

42.641 

21.503 

5-S98 

27 

28 

3i-59i 

48.407 

52.252 

42.097 

20.661 

6.3 1 1 

28 

29 

32.321 

48.760 

52-134 

41-539 

1^.813 

7.221 

29 

3° 

33-041 

49.098 

52.000 

40.968 

18.959 

8.130 

3° 

.fci) 

4- 

bO 

Q 

VJ* 

VIIs 

VIIIs 

IXs 

Xs 

XIs 

Q 

I 
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Secular  Variation  in  Longitude. 


Argument  (Long.  * 


X is)  and  (LonS-  * 


If  the  Declination  is  South  change 

the  Sign. 

ti 

0s 

Is 

IIs 

IIIs  . 

IVs 

V* 

hO 

ft 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

ft 

4/ 

41 

II 

41 

II 

II 

O 

260  00 

204.84 

94.80 

40.65 

165.20 

245.49 

O 

I 

259.25 

201.92 

90.50 

45.18 

168.75 

247.11 

1 

2 

258.42 

198.94 

86. 1 7 

49.70 

172.25 

248.65 

2 

3 

257.52 

195.91 

81.82 

54.20 

175.70 

250.12 

3 

4 

256.42 

192.81 

77-44 

58.69 

179.09 

251.51 

4 

5 

233-47 

189.66 

73 -°4 

63.16 

182.43 

252.  S2 

5 

6 

234-33 

186.45 

68.62 

67.61 

185.71 

254.06 

6 

7 

253.11 

183.18 

64.17 

72.03 

180.94 

255.22 

7 

8 

251.81 

i?9-85 

59-7i 

76-43 

192. 1 1 

256.30 

8 

9 

250.44 

176.47 

55-23 

80.82 

195.22 

257-3° 

9 

IO 

248.99 

1 73-°4 

5°-73 

85.18 

198.27 

258.22 

10 

1 1 

247.47 

169.55 

46.21 

89.51 

201.26 

259.07 

1 1 

I 2 

245.87 

166.02 

41.68 

93.82 

204.18 

259.84 

12 

244.19 

T62.43 

37-H 

98.IO 

207.05 

260.52 

13 

14 

242.44 

158.79 

32-59 

IO2.34 

209.85 

261.13 

14 

*5 

-240.62 

155.10 

28.03 

106.56 

212.59 

261.66 

15 

16 

238.72 

I5I-37 

23.46 

IIO.74 

215.27 

262. 1 1 

16 

17 

236.75 

1 47-59 

18.88 

1 14.89 

217.87 

262.48 

17 

iS 

234-71 

J43-77 

14.30 

I I9.OI 

220.41 

262.77 

18 

19 

232.60 

139.90 

9.71 

123.08 

222.89 

262.98 

19 

20 

230.42 

135-98 

5.12 

127.12 

223.30 

263.1 1 

20 

21 

228.16 

132.03 

0.52 

13I-13 

227.64 

263. 16 

21 

22 

CO 

00 

W 

C4 

128.04 

4.08 

I35-°9 

229.91 

263.13 

22 

23 

223-44 

124.01 

8.66 

139.01 

232. 1 1 

263.02 

23 

24 

220.98 

119.14 

J3-25 

142.89 

234.24 

262.83 

24 

25 

218.46 

H5.83' 

17.84 

146.72 

236.30 

262.55 

25 

26 

215.87 

1 1 1.69 

22.42 

J5°-5I 

238.28 

262.20 

26 

27 

213.21 

io7-5  1 

26.99 

154.26 

240.20 

261.77 

27 

28 

210.48 

103-3° 

31-53 

157.96 

242.03 

261.26 

28 

29 

207.69 

99.06 

36.11 

161.60 

243.80 

260.67 

29 

3° 

204,84 

94.80 

40.65 

165.20 

245.49 

260.00 

3° 

hO 

■4“ 

4- 

4- 

hO 

ft 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

ft 

The  fum  or  difference  of  the  two  quantities  taken  from  this  table  by  the  two  arguments,  will 
be  the  fecular  variation  in  longitude,  which,  when  the  auxiliary  angle  /3  is  ufed,  is  to  be 
multiplied  by  io. 
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Latitude  of  a Planet,  is  an  angle,  as  PT  R (Plate  XVI.  to  be  excluded  from  tbeir  communion,  or  to  forfeit  the  title 
Afronomy,  Jig.  148.)  under  which  a planet’s  dillance  from  of  brethren.  Others  had  no  great  liking  for  the  liturgy  or 
the  ecliptic  P R is  feen  on  the  earth.  ceremonies,  or,  indeed,  the  government  of  this  church,  but 

The  fun  never  has  any  latitude,  but  the  planets  have  ; for  yet,  for  the  fake  of  peace  and  order,  conformed.  As  to  the 
which  reafon,  in  the  common  fphere,  the  zodiac  has  fome  dr<6trinal  part  of  religion,  they  took  the  fyflem  of  the  famous 
breadth.  The  ancients  only  allowed  fix  degrees  on  each  Epilcopius  for  their  model,  and,  like  him,  reduced  the  fun- 
fide  the  ecliptic,  but  the  moderns  have  extended  it  to  nine.  damental  doctrines  of  Chriit ianity,  i.  e.  thofe  doctrines,  the 
When  they  have  no  latitude,  they  are  faid  to  be  in  the  belief  of  which  is  necelTary  to  falvation,  to  a few  points, 
nodes  of  the  ecliptic,  or  in  the  interfedlion  of  their  orbit  By  this  manner  of  proceeding  they  (hewed  that  neither  the 
with  that  of  the  fun  ; and  in  this  lituation  it  is  that  they  Epifcopalians,  who,  generally  fpeaking,  embraced  the  fen- 
eclipfe,  or  are  eclipfed  by,  the  fun.  timents  of  the  Arminians,  nor  the  Prelbyterians  and  Inde- 

Latitude,  Circle  of,  is  a great  circle,  M S T m,  palling  pendents,  who  as  generally  adopted  the  dodlrine  of  Calvin, 
through  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic.  See  Chicle.  had  any  reafon  to  oppofe  each  other  with  fuch  bitternefs 

Latitude  of  the  Moon,  north  afeending,  is  when  Ihe  pro-  and  animofity,  fince  the  fubje&s  of  tbeir  debate  were  mat- 
ceeds  from  the  afeending  node  towards  her  northern  limit,  ters  of  indifference  with  refpeft  to  falvation,  and  might  be 
or  greatell  elongation.  varioufly  explained  and  underftood,  without  any  prejudice 

Latitude,  North  defending,  is  when  the  moon  returns  to  their  eternal  interefts. 
from  her  northern  limit  to  the  defeending  node.  The  chief  leaders  of  thefe  Latitudinarians  were  Hales 

Latitude,  South  defending,  is  when  Ihe  proceeds  from  and  Chillingworth : to  them  may  be  added  the  refpedlable 
the  defeending  node  to  her  fouthern  limit.  names  of  More,  Cudworth,  Gale,  Whitchcot,  Wilkins,  and 

Latitude,  South  afeending,  is  when  Ihe  returns  from  her  Tillotfon.  The  firlt  fruits  of  their  charitable  zeal  were  the 
fouthern  limit  to  her  afeending  node.  odious  appellations  of  Atheifls,  Deifls,  and  Socinians,  II- 

And  the  fame  holds  good  of  the  other  planets.  See  berally  bellowed  upon  them  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Ascending  and  Descending.  the  more  rigid  of  the  Proteftant  contending  parties.  How- 

Latitude,  Heliocentric , of  a Planet,  is  its  dillance  from  ever,  they  were  afterwards  railed  to  the  fu  ll  dignities  of  the 
the  ecliptic,  fuch  as  it  is  feen  from  the  fun.  church,  and  defervedly  held  in  general  eileem.  And  at  this 

This,  when  the  planet  comes  to  the  fame  point  of  its  orbit,  time  the  church  of  England  is  chiefly  governed  by  Latitu- 
is  always  the  fame,  and  unchangeab'e.  dinarians  of  this  kind  ; and  the  fpirit  of  moderation  and 

Latitude,  Geocentric,  of  a Planet,  is  the  dillance  of  the  mutual  charity  has  generally  prevailed,  with  that  of  liberal 
planet  from  the  ecliptic,  as  it  is  feen  from  the  earth.  enquiry,  among  the  various  fedls  and  denominations  of 

This,  though  the  planet  be  in  the  fame  point  of  its  orbit,  Chriltians.  Molheim’s  Eccl.  Hill.  vol.  iv.  and  Birch’s  Life 
yet  is  not  conllantly  the  fame,  but  alters  according  to  the  of  Tillotfon,  p.  407.  See  Comprehension. 
pofition  of  the  earth,  in  refpeft  to  the  planet.  See  Helio-  LATIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a confiderable  divifion 
centric,  and  Geocentric.  of  Italy,  which  acquired  importance  from  its  having  given 

Dr.  Halley  has  fome  conliderations,  in  the  Philofophical  name  to  the  Latins,  and  from  its  having  Rome  for  its  capi- 
Tranfatlions,  which  make  it  probable,  the  latitudes  of  fome  tal.  Some  authors  have  thought  that  this  was  a denomina- 
of  the  principal  fixed  liars,  particularly  Palilicium,  Sirius,  tion  given  to  the  whole  of  Italy,  or  at  lead  to  a more  con- 
and  Ardurus,  alter  in  time  ; whence  it  may  be  argued,  he  liderable  extent  of  territory,  than  that  to  which  it  was  after- 
red  likewife  alter,  though  the  variation  may  be  lefs  con-  wards  refirained.  Several  of  she  ancients  have  fought  the 

fpicuous  in  thefe,  becaufe  they  are  fuppofed  at  a greater  etymology  of  Latium,  in  the  verb  latere , to  conceal,  and  they 

didance  from  us.  See  Stars.  have  imagined  that  this  name  was  given  to  the  country,  be; 

Latitude,  Difference  of,  is  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  or  caufe  Saturn  retired  hither  in  order  to  Ihelter  himfelf  from 
the  lead  diltance  of  the  parallels  of  latitude  of  two  places ; the  fury  of  his  children.  M.  Gebelin,  in  his  Oriental  Alle- 
and  it  is  found  when  thefe  have  the  fame  name,  by  fub-  gories,  fuggeds,  that  the  primitive  lat  lignifies  to  conceal, 
trailing  the  leffer  latitude  from  the  greater  ; and  when  they  and  that  terra  alfo  alludes  to  the  application  of  the  foil,  for  the 
have  contrary  names,  by  adding  them  together.  concealment  of  the  feed  that  was  fown  in  it.  Hence,  he 

Latitude,  Parallax  of.  See  Parallax.  fays,  Latium  might  have  lignified  the  country  where  feed 

Latitude,  Refraction  of.  See  Refraction.  was  fown,  in  contradillindlion  to  that  part  which  was  moun- 

LATITUDINA  Ri  AN,  among  Dro  nes,  denotes  a per-  tainous  and  uncultivated.  The  ancients  dillinguifhed  Latium 
fon  of  moderation,  with  regard  to  religious  opinions,  who  into  ancient  and  modern,  and  under  thefe  appellations  it 
believes  there  is  a latitude  in  the  road  to  heaven,  which  may  comprehended  different  territories.  Ancient  Latium  ex- 
admit  people  of  different  perfuafions.  This  name  was  given  tended  from  the  Tiber  to  Circeii,  and  was  ellimated  at  50 
by  way  of  dillindlion  to  thofe  excellent  perfons  in  England,  miles  in  length.  Its  inhabitants,  in  fuccelfion,  were  the 
who,  about  the  middle  and  towards  the  dole  of  tie  17th  Aborigenes,  the  Pelafgi,  the  Arcade*,  the  Siciili,  the 
century,  endeavoured  to  allay  the  conteits  that  prevailed  Arunci,  and  the  Rutili ; and  befides  thefe,  the  Circeii,  the 
b ween  the  more  vio'ent  Epifcopalians  on  the  one  hand,  and  Volfci,  the  Olci,  and  the  Aufones  ; and  by  degrees  the 
the  more  rigid  Prelbyterians  and  Independents  on  the  other,  name  Latium  extended  as  far  as  the  river  Liris.  At  the 
with  refped  to  the  forms  of  church  government  and  public  firlt,  fays  Strabo,  the  Latins  had  poffeffion  of  it,  and  were 
worfhip,  and  alfo  between  the  Arminians  and  Calvinilts,  not  fubjedl  to  the  Romans  ; but  when  thefe  had  vanquifhed 
with  refpect  to  certain  religious  tenets.  Many  of  them  were  the  iEqui,  Volfci,  and  Hernici,  as  well  as  the  Rutili,  the 
zealoufly  attached  to  the  forms  of  ecclefiailical  government  Aborigenes,  the  Rocci,  and  the  Argyrulci,  and  alfo  the 
and  worlhip  that  were  ellablifhed  in  the  church  of  England,  Privenates ; the  whole  country,  thus  iubdued,  affumed  the 
and  they  recommended  epifcopacy  with  all  their  eloquence  ; name  of  Latium  ; and  it  afterwards  extended  to  Campania, 
but  they  did  not  confider  it  as  of  divine  inilitution,  and  ab-  and  the  country  of  the  Samnites.  Among  the  original  in- 
folutely  necelTary  to  the  conllitution  of  a Chriitian  church  ; habitants  we  may  reckon  the  Siculi ; and  it  was  afterward* 
and  therefore  they  maintained  that  thofe  who  followed  other  occupied  by  various  tribes,  which  migrated  thither  at  dif. 
forms  of  government  and  worfhip  were  not,  on  that  account,  ferent  periods ; being  at  this  time  an  inconfiderable  terri- 
Vol.  XX.  Z z tor^ 
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torj',  along  the  coaft  of  the  Tufcan  fea,  fouth  of  the  Tiber. 
Under  the  Latin  kings,  it  extended  fouthvvard  to  the  Pro- 
montorium  Circaeum,  as  we  have  already  Hated,  which  was 
50  miles  beyond  the  Tiber.  Under  the  confular  govern- 
ment, the  territories  of  the  JEqyi,  Volfei,  and  Hernici, 
were  annexed  to  this  province,  and  the  river  Lins  (Gari- 
gliano)  was  held  to  be  the  fouthern  boundary.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Chrillian  era,  Sincufia,  now  Sinope, 
and  the  circumjacent  territory  noted  for  its  baths,  were 
included  in  Latuim  ; fo  that,  in  its  greateft  extent,  it  com- 
prehended Campagna  di  Romagna,  and  a considerable  part 
of  Terra  di  Lavora.  The  principal  rivers  in  this  province 
were  the  Tiler  and  Liris ; which  fee  refpe&ively.  The 
chief  cities  and  towns  were  Rome,  Oftia,  Laurentum,  Lavi- 
nium,  Ardea,  Tibur  or  Tivoli,' Tufculum  or  Frefcati,  Ga- 
Lii,  now  extindf,  between  Rome  and  Prteneftc,  Pnenelte, 
Alba  Longa  or  Albano,  Aricia  near  Alba  Longa,  on  the 
Appian  way,  Sec.  See  Italy. 

LATMOS,  or  Latmus,  a mountain  of  Afia  Minor, 
partly  in  Ionia  and  partly  in  Cana. 

LATMUS,  originally  a village  of  Afia,  in  Cilicia,  on 
the  banks  of  a river  of  the  fame  name,  which  afterwards 
-became  an  epifcopal  town  of  Ifauria.  The  river  had  its 
fource  in  mount  Latmus,  and  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  Lat- 
mic  gulf,  near  the  town  Heraclca.  The  Latmic  gulf  was  a 
gulf  of  Ionia,  which  Commenced  between  the  mountains 
Latmus  and  Grius,  and  extended  from  thence  towards  the 
N.W.,  communicating  with  another  gulf  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Meander  — -Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  fituated  to  the  S.E.  of 
the  Latmic  gulf,  near  t ) and  W.N.W.  of  Heraclea. 

LATOAN,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Ealt 
Indian  fca,  near  the  N.  coall  of  Borneo.  N.  lat.  70  16'. 
E-  long.  1 1 70  21'. 

LATOMIA,  AosTopia,  derived  from  the  Greek 
flonc,  and  I cut,  properly  fignifies  a quarry,  or  place 

where  Hones  are  dug.  See  Quarry. 

Thefe  were  anciently  ufed  as  gaols  for  criminals.  Dio- 
nyfiushad  a place  of  this  kind  dug  in  a rock  near  Syracufe, 
where  an  infinite  number  of  people  were  flint  up.  Cicero 
reproaches  Vcrres  with  imprifoning  Roman  citizens  in  lato- 
Kiite  ; fo  that  latomia  became  a general  name  for  a prifon  ; 
fo  the  prifoners  inclofed  in  them  were  called  latomr.rii. 

Latomia,  in  'Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  fix  fmall 
iflands  in  the  Arabian  gulf,  according  to  Strabo. 

LATONA,  a town  of  Egypt,  upon  the  Nile,  which 
was  the  capital  of  a nome  called  the  Nomos  Latopolites. 
Ptolemy. 

Latona,  in  Mythology,  a goddefs  of  paganifm,  whofe 
hiilory  is  very  obicure.  Heflod  makes  her  the  daughter  of 
Titan  Coens  and  Phoebe,  his  After.  The  fable  adds,  that 
Apollo  and  Diana  were  her  offspiing  by  Jupiter,  and  that 
they  advanced  her  to  the  rank  of  celeHial  deities  in  fpite  of 
Juno.  According  to  Herodotus,  Hie  was  an  Egyptian 
deity,  the  nurfe,  and  not,  as  the  Greeks  reprefented  her, 
the  mother  of  A pc  lie*  and  Diana,  and  was  worfliipped  at 
Duto,  or  Buthos,  in  Egypt.  The  inhabitants  of  Delos 
eredted  a temple  for  her,  pretending  that  Neptune,  with  a 
blow  of  his  trident,  had  made  the  ifland  of  Delos  to  rife 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  to  fecure  to  Latona,  perfe- 
cted by  Juno,  a place  where  fhe  might,  without  molefta- 
tion,  bring  forth  her  children  : but  that  at  Argos  was  the 
1110ft  magnificent,  and  celebrated  for  her  Hatue,  executed 
by  Praxiteles.  Latona,  Venus,  and  Diana,  were  the  three 
goddefies  moll  in  veneration  among  the  Roman  women. 

LATOPOLIS,  in  /Indent  Geography.  See  Esnf.ii. 

LATOPOLITES  Nomos,  a diilridt  of  Egypt,  the 
capital  of  which  was  dedicated  to  Latona,  and  lituated  on 


the  left  of  the  Nile.  This  nome  is  mentioned  both  by 

Strabo  and  Pliny. 

Latopolites  Nomos,  or  Hermottlbites  Nomos,  another 
diftrict  of  Egypt,  the  capital  of  which  was  called  the  town 
of  “ Latonum,”  according  to  Ptolemy. 

LATORCZA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Hungary, 
which  riles  near  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  runs  into 
tile  Theyfs,  near  Tokay. 

LATOUCPIE’s  Island,  an  ifland  in  the  North  Pacific 
ocean,  at  the  entrance  of  Prince  William’s  lound,  13  miles 
long  and  three  broad.  N.  lat.  6o\  E.  long.  212  39'. 

LATOVICI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Upper 

Pannonia. 

LATOUR,  in  Geography , a town  of  HindooHan,  in 
the  circar  of  Aurangabad  ; 25  miles  W.  of  Aurungabad. 

LATOW1C,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  ; 18 
miles  E.  of  Czerfk. 

LATRIA,  AxTfux,  in  Theology,  a religious  w’orlhip, 
due  only  to  God. 

The  Romanills  fay,  “ They  honour  God  with  the  wor- 
fliip of  /atria;  and  the  faints  with  the  worfliip  of  dulia 
but  the  terms,  however  diftinft,  are  ufually  confounded. 

The  worfliip  ot  latria,  befides  its  inner  characters,  has 
its  external  marks  to  dillinguifli  it ; the  principal  whereof 
is  facriiice,  which  cannot  be  offered  to  any  other  but  God 
himfelf,  as  being  a folemn  acknowledgment,  or  recogni- 
tion, of  the  fovereignty  of  God,  and  our  dependence  on 
him. 

M Dail  e feems  to  own,  that  fonie  of  the  fathers  of  the 
fourth  century  allowed  the  diftin&ion  between  latria  and 
diiiia.  See  Adoration  and  Worship. 

LATRIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Viftttla.  Pliny. 

LATRONICA,  iti  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  in 
Baiilicata ; 22  miles  S.W.  of  Turfi. 

LATSCHACH,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia; 
jq  miles  S.W.  of  Ciageufutt. 

LATTANZIO,  Gambara,  in  Biography,  a painter 
of  hiilory  and  portraits.  He  was  the  fon  of  a taylor  at 
Cremona  ; but  being  more  inclined  to  painting  than  the  life 
of  the  needle,  he  fpent  his  youthful  days  in  covering  the 
walls  and  furniture  pf  his  father’s  houfe  with  drawings  in 
charcoal,  and  thus  drew  upon  himfelf  the  difpleaftire  of  his 
parents  ; who  evinced  their  dlLilisfaCtion  by  the  unequi- 
vocal tellimony  of  the  fcourge. 

Giulio  Cumpo,  an  artill  of  fome  celebrity,  reflding  at 
Cremona,  happened  one  day  to  pafs  by  v*hen  the  taylor  was 
exerting  his  energies  upon  the  back  of  his  felf-willed  fon 
Lattanzio;  hearing  the  caufe,  lie  took  the  boy  home  with 
him,  and  for  lix  years  aflifted  and  encouraged  him  in  his 
purfuit  of  the  art  of  painting.  Such  was  the  fuccefs  ac- 
companying this  aft  of  generality,  that  according  to  Vafari, 
Gambara  became  the  beH  painter  of  his  time  in  Brefckt, 
where  he  took  up  his  relidence ; and  where  many  ingenious 
artills  pra&ifcd  painting  in  conjunction  or  competition  with 
him. 

Plis  principal  works  are  in  frefco,  and  fome  are  Hill  to  be 
feen  ..t  Brefcia,  particularly  the  cloiller  of  Santa  Euphemia, 
wherein  he  painted  a feries  of  fcriptural  .and  evangelical  fub- 
je&s.  Venice,  Parma,  and  Cremona  all  poflefs  tcftimonials 
of  his  /kill,  which  adorn  their  churches  and  many  of  their 
private  houfes.  His  Hyle  is  very  much  like  that  of  Porde- 
none,  an  attempt  to  unite  the  colour  of  the  Venetian  with 
the  drawing  and  defign  of  the  Florentine  fchool,  but  it  is 
not  fo  powerful.  He  married  a daughter  of  Romanino,  but 
died  at  the  early  age  of  32,  by  a fall  from  a fcaffold  while 
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painting  in  the  church  of  St.  LorenzO  in  Brefcia,  about  the 
year  1570,  Ridolfi.  Vafari. 

LATTIMO,  in  the  GlaJ's  Trade,  a name  for  a fine  milk- 
white  glafs.  There  are  feveral  ways  of  making  it,  but  the 
bed  of  all  is  this  : Take  four  hundred  weight  of  cryfial  frit, 
and  lixty  pounds  of  calcined  tin,  and  two  pounds  and  a half 
of  prepared  manganefe ; mix  thefe  well  with  the  frit,  and 
fet  them  in  a pot  in  a furnace  to  melt  and  refine.  At  the 
end  of  eighteen  hours  this  will  be  purified  ; then  call  it  into 
water,  purify  it  again  afterwards  in  the  furnace,  and  make 
a proof  of  it.  If  it  be  too  clear,  add  fifteen  pounds  more  of 
calcined  tin  ; mix  it  well  with  the  metal,  and  let  it  Hand  one 
day  to  purify  ; it  will  then  be  of  a whitenefs  furpafiing  even 
that  of  fnow,  and  is  fit  to  work  into  veffels.  Neri’s  Art. 
of  Glafs,  d.  98.  See  Glass. 

L ATT  IN,  or  Lattes,  a name  by  which  we  ufed  to 
call  t lie  plates  of  iron  covered  with  tin,  and  now  ufually 
called  tin,  of  which  our  mugs,  and  fuch  other  things,  are 
made.  The  principal  part  of  the  work  is  to  prepare  the 
leaves,  beat  out  to  a proper  thiunefs,  fo  as  that  they  (hall 
readily  receive  the  tin  ; for  if  there  be  but  the  fmallelt  par- 
ticle of  dull  on  them,  or  only  the  flighted  rull  in  any  part, 
the  tin  will  never  fix  there. 

This  fmoothing  of  the  plates  is  effefted  by  deeping  them 
in  acid  water,  till  the  (urface  is  a little  preyed  upon  by  it, 
and  then  they  are  fcowered  with  fand,  which  makes  them 
very  finooth  and  fine.  By  this  means  a woman  cleans  more 
plates  in  an  hour,  than  the  mod  expert  workman  can  do 
-otherwife  in  many  days.  M.  Roaumur,  to  whom  the  world 
owes  the  difeovery  of  this  procefs,  mentions  feveral  waters, 
any  one  of  which  will  fuccecd,  but  the  Germans  themfelves 
ufe  nothing  but  common  water,  made  eager  with  rye.  This 
they  make  a great  fecret  of,  but  the  preparation  is  very  eafy. 
After  they  have  ground  the  rye  grofsly,  they  leave  it  to  fer- 
ment in  common  water  for  i'ome  time;  and  they  are  thus 
fare  of  a (harp  and  ca^er  mendruum,  excellently  fitted  for 
their  purpofe.  With  this  liquor  they  fill  certain  troughs,  or 
tuns,  and  into  thefe  they  put  (everal  bundles  of  the  plates 
of  iron  : and  to  make  the  liquor  more  ejger,  and  to  aft  the 
better  on  them,  they  keep  it  in  doves,  where  it  has  little  air, 
and  is  kept  warm  with  fmall  charcoal  fires. 

There  are  feveral  other  ways  of  making  iron  rud,  as 
keeping  it  in  a inoid  cellar,  expoiing  it  to  the  dew,  fprink- 
ling  it  with  iimpie  water,  or,  which  is  dill  better,  with  wa- 
ter in  which  lal  ammoniac  has  been  diflblved,  feveral  time:;  a 
clay  : and  in  thofe  countries  where  the  pyrites  is  common, 
the  vitriolic  waters,  which  partake  of  it,  will  do  it  very  well. 
This  water  may  be  prepared  at  little  or  no  expence,  only 
by  heaping  up  large  quantities  of  the  pyrites,  and  letting  it 
moulder  in  the  air,  then  patting  it  into  common  water,  and 
making  a lixivium  of  it.  Whichever  method  of  railing  the 
plates  be  ufed,  it  is  always  necelfary  to  Lower  them  with 
land  as  foon  as  it  is  done;  and  when  they  are  thus  cleaned, 
they  mud  be  immediately  plunged  into  water,  to  prevent 
their  railing  again,  and  they  are  to  be  left  in  this  water  till 
the  indaiit  in  which  they  are  to  be  tinned,  or,  in  the  language 
of  the  workmen,  blanched . The  people  employed  in  this 
part  of  the  operation  are  called  blanchers ; and  the  others, 
who  affift  at  the  cleaning  of  the  plates,  the  fealers.  The 
blancher  makes  as  great  a iecret  of  his  art,  as  the  fealer  doe3 
of  his ; and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  M.  Reaumur 
obtained  it.  The  manner  of  doing  it  is  this  : 

They  flux  the  tin  in  a large  iron  crucible,  which  has  the 
figure  of  an  oblong  pyramid  with  four  faces,  of  which  two 
oppolite  ones  are  lels  than  the  two  others.  The  crucible  is 
heated  only  from  below,  its  upper  part  being  luted  with  the 
furnace  all  round.  TJie  crucible  is  always  deeper  than  the 


plates,  which  are  to  be  tinned,  are  long  ; they  always  put 
them  in  downright,  and  the  tin  ought  to  fwim  over  them. 
To  this  purpofe  artificers  of  different  trades  prepare  plates 
of  different  fhapes,  but  M.  Reaumur  thinks  them  all  ex- 
ceptionable. But  the  Germans  ufe  no  lort  of  preparation 
of  the  iron,  to  make  it  receive  the  tin,  more  than  the 
keeping  it  always  deeped  in  water  till  the  time  ; only 
when  the  tin  is  melted  in  the  crucible,  they  cover  it 
with  a layer  of  a fort  of  fuet,  which  is  ufually  two  inches 
thick,  and  the  plate  mud  pafs  through  this  before  it  can 
come  to  the  melted  tin.  The  fir ll  ufe  of  this  covering  is  to 
keep  the  tin  from  burning  : as  if  any'  part  (hould  take  fire, 
the  fuet  would  foon  moiden  it,  and  reduce  it  to  its  primitive 
date  again.  The  blanchers  fay,  this  fuet  is  a compounded 
matter.  It  is  indeed  of  a black  colour,  but  M.  Reaumur 
fuppofed  that  to  be  only  an  artifice  to  make  it  a fccret, 
and  that  it  is  only  coloured  with  foot,  or  the  fmoke  of  a 
chimney  ; but  he  found  i:  true  fo  far,  that  the  common  un* 
prepared  fuet  was  not  fulficient ; for  after  feveral  attempts, 
there  was  always  fomething  ^wanting  to  render  the  fuccefs  of 
the  operation  certain.  The  whole  fecret  of  blandiine, 
therefore,  was  found  to  lie  in  the  preparation  of  this  fuet; 
and  this  he  at  length  difeovered  to  confid  only  in  the  fir  ft 
frying  and  burning  it.  This  iimpie  operation  not  only  gives 
it  the  colour,  but  puts  it  into  a condition  to  give  the  iron  a 
difpofition  to  be  tinned,  which  it  does  furprifingly. 

The  melted  tin  mud  alfo  have  a certain  degree  of  heat, 
for  if  it  is  not  hot  enough,  it  wiil  not  dick  to  the  iron  ; and 
if  it  is  too  hot,  it  will  cover  it  with  too  thin  a coat,  and  the 
plates  will  have  feveral  colours,  as  red,  blue,  and  purple  ; 
and  upon  the  whole  will  have  a call  of  yellow.  To  prevent 
this,  by  knowing  when  the  fire  has  a proper  degree  of  heat, 
they  might  try  with  fmall  pieces  of  iron  ; but,  in  general, 
ule  teaches  them  £0  know  the  degree,  and  they  put  in  the 
iron  when  the  tin  is  at  a different  liandard  of  heat,  accord- 
ing as  they  would  give  it  a thicker  or  thinner  coat.  Some- 
times alfo  they  give  the  plates  a double  layer,  as  they  would 
have  them  very  thickly  covered.  This  they  do  by  dipping 
them  into  the  tin,  when  very  hot,  the  fird  time,  and  when 
lefs  hot,  the  fecond.  The  tin,  which  is  to  give  the  (econd 
coat,  mud  be  frelh  covered  with  fuet,  and  that  with  the 
common  fuet,  not  the  prepared.  Philof.  Tranf.  N°  406, 
p.  634.  See  Tin. 

LATTYPOUR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bengal;  20 
miles  N.  of  Kifhenagur. 

LATUS,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a fi(h  of  the  cora- 
cinus,  or  umbra  kind,  caught  in  the  Nile,  and  in  the  Adriatic 
and  Mediterranean  feas.  It  much  refembles  the  common 
coracmus,  but  is  larger,  and  has  not  the  beard  which  hangs 
from  the  chin  in  that  fpecies  ;•  and  its  body  is  fomewhat 
rounder.  It  is  eileemed  a very  delicate  dilh.  Rondelet. 
de  Pifc.  p.  130. 

Latum,  in  Anatomy , a name  given  by  many'  authors  to 
one  of  the  mufcles  of  the  anus,  now  generally  called  the 
levator  ani. 

Latus  Re  Bum,  in  Conics,  the  fame  with  parameter.  See 
Conic  Sections,  and  Parameter. 

Latus  TranJ'vtrJ'um  «f  the  hyperbola,  is  a right  line,  in- 
tercepted between  the  vertices  of  the  two  pppoiite  feftions  ; 
or  that  part  of  the  common  axis  which  is  between  the  ver- 
tices of  the  upper  and  lower  cone.  See  Hyperbola. 

LATZ1CI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Audrian  Poland, 
in  Galicia  ; 80  miles  W.B.W.  of  Lemberg. 

LAVA.  This  word,  in  its  drift  fenfe,  denotes  only 
the  fufed  dony  fubdance  which  iffues  from  volcanoes  during 
the  time  of  their  aftivity,  and  according  to  the  degree  of 
fluidity  it  has  acquired,  and  the  quantity  in  which  it  is  dif- 
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charged,  either  colledts  near  the  crater  in  amorphous 
groups,  or  extends  its  courfe  to  various  didances.  ‘But 
much  greater  latitude  (as  we  (hall  fee  hereafter)  has 
been  given  to  the  term  lava  by  fcvcral  authors,  for  not 
only  other  volcanic  ejedtions,  to  which  the  above  definition 
cannot  be  applied,  have  been  deferibed  under  that  name, 
but  even  fuch  unaltered  rocks  as  will  be  allowed  by  unbialfed 
obfervers  to  have  fcarcely  any  one  character  in  common  with 
real  \olcanic  productions. 

•Werner  has  divided  lava  into  two  varieties  only  ; viz. 
I.  Scorious  or  flaggy  lava  (Sc/jlaclige  lava),  and  2.  Foamy 
lava  (Scbaumige  lava.) 

The  colour  of  the  fcorious  lava  is  greyifh-black,  which 
palfes  into  fmoke-grey,  yellowi(h-grey,  reddifh-grey,  green- 
ilh-grey,  and  through  feveral  (hades  of  this  into  greenifh- 
black.  Decompofitiou,  fulphuric  and  other  vapours,  fre- 
quently modify  the  principal  colours,  and  often  produce  the 
higher  tints  of  yellow. 

It  occurs  more  or  lefs  knotty  and  vehicular,  with  vehicles 
of  different  fi/.e,  fometimes  glazed  over,  and  empty.  Inter- 
nal lultre  between  glimmering  and  gliftening,  feldom  (hilling. 
Fradture  imperfectly  conchoidal,  alfo  line-grained,  uneven. 
Is  commonly  opaque,  fometimes  faintly  tranflucent  on  the 
edges.  It  is  femi-hard,  brittle,  ealily  frangible,  afid  not 
particularly  heavy. 

The  colour  of  the  foamy  lava  is  generally  dark  greenifh- 
grey,  approaching  to  greenifh-black.  Its  vehicular  ftruc- 
ture,  brittlenefs,  and  lightnefs  are  indicated  by  its  name. 

This  the  Wernerian  fchool  carefully  diftinguifn  from 
pumice  ; which  fee. 

Lava  is  often  porphyritic,  but  the  cryflals  of  hornblende, 
augite,  &c.  are,  according  to  Werner,  wrapped  up,  not  im- 
bedded, in  itsbafis  ; and  when  they  occur  in  the  hollows  or 
yeficles  of  lava,  are  not  in  the  form  of  drufes,  but  generally 
part  of  the  cryflals  projects  into  the  cavity,  while  the  other 
is  included  in  the  lava. 

Though  the  Neptunifts  profefs  to  find  charadters  fuffici- 
ently  obvious  to  diltinguifh  lava  from  unaltered  rocks  that 
might  be  miltaken  for  it,  fuch  as  the  rough  afpedt  which 
it  prefents  both  internally  and  externally,  & c.  ; yet  their 
decifion  in  dubious  cafes  is  known  to  be  chiefly  regulated 
by  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  rock  ; and  fubftances,  that 
prefent  regular  (trata,  not  ieldom  of  very  confiderable  ex- 
tent and  comparative  thicknefs,  and  frequently  conformable 
to  all  the  finuofities  of  the.  older  formations,  can  never  be 
expedfed  to  find  a place  in  their  catalogue  of  volcanic  pro- 
ductions. 

The  queftion,  whether  lava  ever  occurs  in  a compaQ 
(late,  involves  the  various  controverfies  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  bafalt,  which  will  be  treated  of  at  large  in  its 
proper  place.  But  as  it  is  neceftary  in  this  article  briefly 
to  advert  to  the  reafons  that  have  induced  Werner,  and 
other  Neptunills,  to  exclude  compadt  lava  from  their  fyltems, 
we  (hall  extract  the  excellent  obfervations  given  on  this 
fubjedt  by  Mr.  Kirwan,  in  the  fecond  appendix  to  his 
Mineralogy. 

“ By  compadt  lava,”  fays  this  diftinguiflied  mineralogift, 
<<  volcanic  writers  denote  an  earthy  fubltance,  which,  after 
having  been  fufed,  but  not  vitrified,  becomes,  on  cooling, 
compadt,  clofe,  and  folid.  Whether  this  degree  of  folidity 
is  fuch  as  totally  to  exclude  that  evidently  porous  and  ca- 
vernous ftrudture,  which  cellular'lava  prefents,  is  not  per- 
fedtly  agreed  upon. 

“ Thofe  who  are  guided  by  obfervation  on  modern  and  un- 
difputed  volcanic  torrents,  allow'  that  no  lava,  abfolutely 
•compadt  and  delhtute  of  pores,  in  an  extent  of  more  than 


a few  fquare  inches,  is  evek  found.  Thus  Mr.  Bergman  de. 
fines  compadt  lavas  to  be  “ thofe  which,  though  not  abfolute- 
ly  deftitute  of  cavities,  yet  contain  fo  few,  that  they  may  be 
cut  into  (labs  with  an  alinoit  entire  furface,  and  polilhed 
like  marble.”  (3  Bergm.  p.  201.)  To  this  definition,  Mr. 
Dolomieu,  in  his  notes  on  Bergman’s  Diflertation,  makes  no 
objedtion  ; from  which  we  may  conclude,  that  in  a fmall  ex- 
tent, fuch  as  that  of  common  marble  (labs,  they  never  exhi- 
bit an  uninterrupted  furface.  This  laft  mentioned  philofo- 
pher,  indeed,  having  unfortunately  wilhed  to  comprehend, 
in  his  definition  of  compact  lava,  ilony  tnafl'es,  not  found  in 
modern  and  undifputed  beds  of  lava,  but  in  fuppofed  ancient 
currents,  found  himfelf  much  cmbarralfed  : There  is, 

fays  he,  fuch  uncertainty  in  the  charadters  of  compact 
lava,  that,  independently  of  local  circum (lances,  the  molt 
experienced  eye  may  be  deceived.  (Kies  Ponces,  p.  171.) 
Yet  thefe  Circumitances,  not  properly  attended  to,  are  thofe 
which  have  feduced  him  into  the  molt  palpable  millakes. 

“ Gioem,  though  in  many  inltances  milled  by  Dolomieu, 
yet  acknowledges  that  lava,  fo  compadt  as  to  be  totally  def- 
tituteof  pores,  is  not  found.  (Lithol.  Vefuv.  p.  85 ).  Padre 
Torre,  who,  independently  of  any  fyltem,  has  candidly  and 
impartially  examined  the  produdts  of  Vefuvius,  exprefsly 
denies  the  exiftence  of  lava  deftitute  of  pores,  none  other 
but  the  porous  being  found  in  currents  of  modern  date. 
Galeani,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  lavas  of  Vefuvius,  drawn 
up  in  1772,  hardly  mentions  any  compadt  lavas.  Gioeni,  in 
his  catalogue,  entirelv  omits  this  diftindtion;  and  Mr.  Dolo- 
mieu  acknowledges  that  not  a (ingle  (pecimen  of  compadt 
lava  is  to  be  found  in  the  cabinet  of  prince  Bifcari. 

“ Thofe,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  guided  by  fyltem,  beftow 
the  name  of  lava  on  (louy  malfes,  which  they  fuppofe  to  have 
anciently  flowed,  either  from  real  (till  fublifting,  or  imagi- 
nary ancient  extindt,  volcanoes,  find  compact  lava  entirely  def- 
titute  of  pores,  very  fcarce  indeed  in  the  fuppofed  currents 
from  modern,  but  in  great  plenty  in  thofe  which  they  aferibe 
to  their  fictitious  volcanoes  now  extindt,  as  well  as  in  the  very 
bowels  of  thofe  volcanoes. 

“ Gioeni,  after  telling  us,  from  Dolomieu,  that  compadt 
lava  occupies  the  centre  of  the  beds  of  lava,  and  porous  lava 
the  upper  part,  acknowledges  that  this  gradation  feldom 
takes  place;  ‘ few,  how'ever,  fays  he,  are  the  vifible  currents 
of  lava  on  Vefuvius,  in  which  we  meet  this  gradation.’  It 
feems,  he  (hould  rather  have  faid,  none  ; for,  fome  lines  after, 
h?  tells  us,  that  modern  volcanoes  have  loft  the  power 
of  producing  any.  (Lith.  Vefuv.  xlvii.)  The  detached 
maftes  that  pafs  for  compadt  lava,  he  acknowledges  to-have 
been  ejedted  in  their  folid  form  by  the  explofive  power  of 
the  volcano,  and  confequently  are  not  real  lavas,  but  rather 
natural  (tones,  torn  from  the  fides  of  the  mountain.  (Lith. 
Vefuv.  li.).  Mr.  Dolomieu  tells  us,  that  compadt  lavas  are 
(tones  which,  alter  having  been  melted,  re-aflume  their  natural 
(late  and  appearance  without  any  change  in  their  external 
or  internal  properties,  or  fcarce  any  change  ; and  that  fome 
are  perfedtly  compadt  (that  is,  deftitute  of  pores),  namely, 
thofe  that  are  buried  under,  not  other  lavas,  but  under  an 
entire  and  immenfe  volcano  (DeProd.  Volcan.p.  162.  Ponces. 
170.  179.);  he,  therefore,  gives  up  the  idea  of  finding  thefe 
not  only  in  the  beds  of  modern,  but  even  in  thofe  of  extinct 
ancient  volcanoes.  Hence  he  tells  us,  that  they  are  mqch 
more  common  in  extindt  volcanoes  ; and  that  in  iEtna  they 
do  not  conftitute  the-j-.^-dth  part  of  the  whole;  whereas 
in  Vivarais  and  Auvergne  they  form  whole  mountains. 
Now  molt  of  thefe  ancient  volcanoes  of  the  Vivarais  appear 
to  me  and  many  others,  to  be  mere  creatures  of  imagination, 
and  confequently,  until  the  fubftances  they  contain  are  proved 
to  have  b&h  in  fufion,  no  definition,  grounded  en  the  appear- 
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ances  of  tflefe  fubHances,  can  pafs  for  that  of  real  compadt 
lava. 

“ In  beds,  however,  of  real  undifputed  lava,  fome  parts  are 
found,  that,  having  been  prefled  by  the  fuper-incumbent 
weight,  are  more  compadt  than  common  porous  lava  ; and 
theie,  comparatively  to  the  former,  may  be  called  compadt  ; 
but  fcarcely  more  than  a few  ft]  u a re  inches  of  their  fubllance 
is  deftituteof  vilible  pores.  t 

“Their  colour  is  brown,  yellowifh,  reddifli  brown,  bluifh, 
or  black,  more  rarely  grey.  Their  luftre  o.  r.  Tranf- 
parency  o.  I.  Their  fradture  earthy,  or  fine  fpliptery,  more 
rarely  foliated,  and  prefeiU,  lmall  internal  pores,  if  of  lulfi- 
cient  iize,  in  fome  part  of  the  fubllance.  Hardnefs  from 
7 to  9.  Specific  gravity  2.75  to  2.S8. 

“ Much  circumfpeftion  is  requifite  in  framing  a defeription 
of  compact  lava,  from  a view  ot  the  fpecimens  brought  to  us 
from  volcanic  countries,  as  they  are  all  collected  by  perfoiis, 
who  take  indiscriminately  from  real,  and  from  fuppofed, 
volcanic  currents,  even  from  mountains  in  which  no  volcano 
ever  exifted. 

“To  form  a true  idea  of  thefe  lavas  we  (hould  attend  to  the 
following  circumifances  ; 1.  That  the  heat  of  moll  volcanoes 
( I exclude  thofe  that  for  the  moll  part  produce  only  vitrified 
iubltances)  feldom  reaches  iop  of  Wedgwood;  the  proof 
of  which  is,  that  almoll  all  real  lavas,  whether  cellular  or 
compact,  are  vitrifiable  at  that  degree.  Since,  therefore, 
they  were  not  vitrified  iH  the  volcano,  it  is  plain,  that  in  it 
they  did  not  attain  that  degree ; 90  or  95  degrees  may  then 
be  affumed  as  the  average  heat  of  moll  volcanoes.  2.  In  this 
heat  many  Hones  of  the  argillaceous  genus,  as  trapps,  horn- 
blendes, and  argillites,  undergo  a change ; for  they  alter 
their  colour,  become  porous,  alTume  a porcelain  grain,  and 
confequently  begin  to  vitrify,  as  I have  found  on  repeated 
trials ; but  they  never  flow  in  this  heat,  nor  confequently 
form  a lava  ; but  bitumen  will  flow  in  this  heat,  and  even 
in  one  much  inferior,  and  be  decompofed.  If,  therefore, 
the  argillaceous  Hones  be  mixed  with  and  drenched  in  bitu- 
men, they  will  be  foftened  by  it,  and  flow  with  it ; and 
where  the  air,  erupting  both  from  them  and  the  decompoling 
bitumen  has  moH  liberty  to  efcape,  it  will  tumify,  burl! 
through  the  liquid  mafs,  and  form  cellular  lava  ; but,  where 
it  is  more  comprefled,  lefs  of  it  will  be  difengaged,  and  the 
lava  will  be  compadt,  and  refemble,  in  fome  degree,  the  ori- 
ginal Hone  of  which  it  is  formed.  3.  Stones  of  the  fi'iceous 
genus  undergo  no  change  in  this  heat,  not  even  fliorls  or 
feldfpar  ; and  hence,  though  immerfed  in  the  fiery  torrent, 
they  cannot  witli  propriety  be  called  lavas,  as  they  are  not 
even  foftened  by  the  mixture  of  bitumen,  as  Hones  of  the 
argillaceous  genus  are. 

“ Between  liliceous  and  argillaceous  Hones  there  are  many 
gradations  and  various  mixtures,  which  muH  occafion  cor- 
refponding  varieties  in  the  effects  which  heat  and  various 
other  circumllances  may  produce.  It  is  fufficient  here  to 
e'tablilh  the  principles  on  which  moH  of  them  may  be  ex- 
plained. Compact  lavas  abound  in  heterogeneous  Defiances 
which  either  have  not  been  filled,  or  only  partially  fufed  or 
fcorched,  or  decompofed  by  heat,  as  feldfpar,  fhorls,  garnets, 
zeolites,  &c.  Every  volcano  has  fome  that  are  peculiar  to 
it.  Thus  the  lavas  of  Vefuvius  abound  in  that  called  white 
garnet,  and  which  I call  Vefuvian,  thofe  of  iEtna  abound 
in  feldfpar,  Sec. 

“ Hence  we  muH  exclude  from  the  rank  of  lavas  all  Hones 
which  do  not  appear,  either  from  their  external  characters 
or  local  circumllances,  ever  to  have  been  foftened  by  heat ; 
and  confequently,  all  thofe  detached  pieces  which  are  ejected 
at  the  beginning  of  an  eruption  without  fufion,  and  many 
others  which  vo.canic  collectors  enumerate  among  compact 


lavas,  merely  from  having  found  them  in  the  vicinity  of  vol- 
canoes. Thus  Mr.  Dolomieu  (Lipari,  p.  83.)  reckons 
among  volcanic  Hones  one,  in  the  interior  of  which  lie 
dihinCtly  perceived  a leaf  of  fea-weed.  Few  indeed  are  the 
Hones  contained  in  his  catalogue  which  can  be  deemed  really 
volcanic. 

“ All  real  lavas,  except  thofe  of  the  vitreous  kind,  affedt 
the  magnetic  needle,  unlefs  the  iron  they  contain  be  much 
oxygenated,  as  it  often  is  in  thofe  of  a red  colour  ; but  even 
thefe  are  frequently  magnetic  by  reafon  of  the  (horis  em- 
bodied in  them. 

“ The  component  ingredients  of  lavas  are  various,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  original  Hones,  and  the  accidents  they 
meet  with  in  their  liquified  Hate.  Mr.  Dolomieu  found 
them  to  contain  from  40  to  60  per  ct.  of  filex,  from  16  to 
3 of  magnelia,  from  5 to  1 of  calx,  and  from  2 to  25  of 
iron.”  Ponces,  p.  184. 

Though  the  above,  and  feveral  other  remarks  of  the  fame 
tendency,  which  will  be  noticed  under  the  articles  Tra in- 
formation and  Volcano,  have  much  contributed  to  inva-- 
lidate  the  tefiimony  of  thofe  who  contend  for  the  exiflence 
of  compact  lava,  and  the  igneous  origin  of  many  other  fub- 
Hances  apparently  Neptunian,  yet  volcaniHs  continue  to 
claflify  over  and  over  again  thofe  fubHances  which  they  con- 
fider  as  belonging  to  their  domain  ; and  it  is  neceflary  to 
be  acqua  nted  as  well  with  their  mode  of  viewing  the  fubjedl 
as  with  that  of  the  oppofite  party.  It  is  with  this  view 
that  we  give  the  following  abllradt  of  the  moll  complete 
arrangement  of,  fo  called,  volcanic  rocks  hitherto  offered 
to  the  world,  namely,  that  of  the  celebrated  Faujas  de 
Saint-Fond,  which  occupies  nearly  a whole  volume  of  his 
“ Eflai  de  Gcologie,”  publilhed  at  Paris  in  1809.  It  is 
almoft  fuperfluous  to  obferve  that  this  arrangement  (hould 
be  confulted  cum  grant)  falls ; as  of  c&urfe  almoH  all  the 
rocks  belonging  to  the  fletz-trapp  formation  of  Werner  are 
introduced  into  it,  as  well  as  other  fubHances,  which, 
although  ejedted,  have  probably  not  undergone  any  altera- 
tion by  the  agency  of  the  fire,  and  are  therefore  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  intruders  into  an  arrangement  of  lavas. 

Class  I.  Lavas  confulered  'with  regard  to  their  form  and 
external  modifications . 

Div.  1.  Black,  homogeneous,  majfive,  compaft  lava. — 

1.  Fine-grained;  from  Otaheite,  Staffa,  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  Darmlladt,  the  Euganean  mountains,  Auvergne* 
Sec.  2.  Var.  of  a coarfe  grain,  from  Meiflher,  the  vicinity 
of  Gottingen,  Heffe  Cafl'el,  Rochemaure  in  Vivarais,  & c: 
3.  Far.  of  a fcaly  texture;  from  Stolpe  in  Meiffen,  the  ifle 
of  Bourbon,  Mont  Meflin  in  Vivarais,  Sec. 

Div.  2.  Homogeneous  compact  lava  in  prifms,  with  from 
three  to  nine  fuies  (the  latter  rare). — 1.  Prifms  without  joints  ; 
Staffa,  Expailly  in  Vivarais.  2.  Var.  with  prifms  tranf- 
verfely  divided  or  jointed  ; at  the  Pont  de  la  Beaume  in  Vi.  - 
varais,  See.  3.  Var.  with  jointed  prifms,  joints  concave  at  one 
fide  and  convex  at  the  other  ; Giant’s  Caufevvay,  Ireland,  left 
bank  of  the  Volane,  See.  4.  Var.  with  prifms  laterally  com- 
prefled ; Rochemaure  in  Vivarais.  5.  Var.  with  arched 
prifms  ; Staffa,  ifle  of  Bourbon. 

Div.  3.  Prifmatic  lava,  with  edges  and  planes  fo  regidar 
as  to  appear  the  rcjult  of  crv/lattzation. — In  pyramids  of  four 
(ides,  flattened,  See. ; in  Auvergne,  Sec. 

Div.  4.  Tabular  lava — I.  Var.  in  thick  tables;  from. 
Monts  Meflin,  Coneron,  Sec.  in  Vivarais.  2.  Var.  in  thin 
tables ; Rochemaure  in  Vivarais,  ifle  of  France,  ifle  of 
Bourbon. 

Div.  5.  Globular  lava. — I.  Var.  in  folid  balls;  from 
Tcneriffe.  2.  Var.  in  hollow  balls;  ifle  of  Bourbon.  3.  Var. 
in  balls  compofed  of  concentric  layers  ; from  Vefuviu9, 
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Gaflel-Oombeto  near  Vicenza,  Montechio  Precalcino,  &c. 
Thefe  lavas  are  the  refult  of  a particular  kind  of  dccompofi- 
tion,  which  takes  place  in  extenfivc  beds  of  ccmpaCt  ba- 
faltic  lavas,  in  which  they  appear  as  if  implanted.  Some 
globular  lavas  owe  their  origin  to  the  joints  of  bafaltic  pillars, 
■whofe  angles  and  edges  decay,  while  the  nucleus  remains 
found,  and  appears  to  itfue  from  out  the  prifm. 

Div.  6.  Tear-Jhaped  lava  {laves  cn  larmes).  — Small  ob- 
long malTes,  imitating  more  or^lefs  the  form  of  tears.  They 
occur  from  the  fize  of  a hazle-nut  to  that  of  an  egg,  often 
encloiing  within  their  centre  the  fragment  c-f  a foreign  body, 
fuch  as  granite,  olivine,  Se c.  Found  on  Vefuvius,  in  the 
crater  of  Mont- Brul,  in  Vivarais,  Auvergne,  See. 

Ci.ass  II.  Porous  lava. 

Div.  l.  Heavy  porous  lava. — I.  Var.  with  large  ob- 
long pores  ; from  Vefuvius,  Etna,  Hecla,  Vivarais,  Au- 
vergne, Sec.  2 ■ Var.  with  large  irregular  pores;  in  all  the 
above  places.  3.  Var.  with  pores  lefs  larue,  and  generally 
round  ; in  a partly  porous,  partly  compaCt  lava ; from  the 
Meiffner  in  Heffia.  4.  Var.  with  fmall,  round,  and  oblong 
pores ; in  a lava  remarkable  on  account  ot  its  hollows  or  de- 
prellions,  which  exhibit  a regular  llruCture,  and,  on  being 
'broken,  convey  the  idea  of  parallelograms  of  diflvent  iizes, 
arranged  fide  by  fide,  as  well  externally  as  on  the  internal 
furface  of  the  lava  : fome  of  thefe  parallelograms  are  more 
than  an  inch  long,  and  the  fourth  part  of  an  inch  deep. 
The  origin  of  this  lava,  which  occurs  in  the  ifle  of  Bourbon, 
is  thus  explained  by  M.  Hubert : — A great  eruption  of  the 
volcano  of  that  ifland  gave  origin  to  a vatl  ftream  of  lava,  which 
in  its  progrefs  came  in  contaCt  with  a plantation  of  palm 
trees.  The  trees  weie  immediately  fet  on  fire;  but  being 
foon  covered  by  the  lava,  combultion  ceafed,  and  the  wood 
became  converted  into  charcoal.  Incandefcence  long  time 
continued,  afterwards  produced  in  the  iibrous  wood,  thus 
carbonized,  contractions  and  clefts  of  a certain  regularity. 
The  lava  next  entering  the  clefts  formed  by  contraction, 
and  moulding  ifcfelf  over  the  nucleus  of  the  coal,  produced 
-the  hollows  obfervable,  as  often  as  the  coal  is  purpofely  de- 
tached, or  dellroyed  by  fome  accidental  caufe.  5.  Var.  of 
prifmatic  triangular  form,  with  oblong  and  irregular  pores  ; 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rochefauve,  in  Vivarais. 

Div.  2.  Light  porous  lava. — t.  With  round  pores; 
from  Vivarais,  Auvergne,  ifle  of  Bourbon,  Tunis,  &c. 
Desfontaines  has  gathered  at  Tunis  fpecimens  of  fuch  a lava, 
which  the  natives  employ  in  the  preparation  of  their  woollen 
itufFs,  in  preference  to  the  fullers’  thiilie  11  fed  in  oilier  coun- 
tries. 2.  Var.  with  oblong  pores  ; from  Vefuvius,  Etna, 
Hecla,  from  Vivarais,  Auvergne,  &c.  3.  Var.  with  irre- 

gular curved  or  twilled  pores ; from  Veiuvins,  the  ifle  of 
Bourbon,  Teneriffe,  Stromboli,  Vulcano,  Vivarais,  Sec. 
4.  Var.  with ■decuffated  pores ; from  the  ifle  of  Bourbon, 
Vefuvius,  &c-  Var.  with  (freaked  pores ; from  Vefu- 
vius,  Etna,  ifle  of  Bourbon,  and  Mount  Elecla. 

The  light  ftriated  lavas,  appearing  in  the  (hape  of  cables, 
ribbands.  Sec.  alfo  belong  to  this  clafs.  In  general,  the 
porous  lavas  are  nothing  but  the  refult  of  the  more  or  leis 
active  or  continued  develcpement  of  gales  produced  by  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  lavas,  and  by  the  more  or  lefs  violent 
action  of  fubterraneous  fire. 

Class  III.  Scorified  lavas. 

A particular  modification  of  porous  lavas,  produced  when, 
under  certain -circumftances,  the  matter  of  which  thefe  con- 
flit  undergoes  the  firft  degrees  of  vitrification,  and  becomes 
covered  with  a kind  of  fit  filing  varnifh,  which  diftinguilbes 
Them  from  ordinary  porous  lavas.  Thefe  fcoritied  lavas  are 
found,  1,  twifled  ; 2,  cable-lhaped  ; 3,  ribband-lhaped  ; 4,  in 
bunches,  with  round  or  oblong  grains ; 5,  iialadlitical, 


(hort  elongated  knobs,  (eparated  or  united.  All  tbefe  va- 
rieties of  forms  are  found  at  Vefuvius,  Etna,  Hecla,  in 
Teneriffe,  the  ifle  of  Bourbon,  Sec. 

Class  IV.  Lavas  conjulered  with  regard  to  their  component 
parts , or  to  the  different  rocks  from  which  they  originated. 

Div.  1.  Granitoid  lava. — Thefe  lavas,  which,  according 
to  Fanjas’  fyftem,  mult  have  been  elaborated  at  a great  depth 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  owe  their  origin  to  recks  analogous 
to  our  granite,  except  that  quartz  does  not  enter  into  their 
compofition  ; the  fubftance  formerly  confidered  by  Faujas 
and  others  as  quartz,  having  proved  to  be  feldfpar. 

A.  Coarfegrair.ed  granitoid  lava. — 1.  With  bafe  of  a 
whitifli-grey  colour,  compofed  of  irregular  v.  hitifli  grains  of 
feldfpar,  of  a quartzy  appearance,  but  eafily  fufed  before 
the  blowpipe  : a great  number  of  minute,  thin,  and  hcxagoi  al 
laminae  of  black  mica,  diffeminated  among  the  grains  ot  ield- 
fpar,  and  large  cryitals  of  this  fubftance,  of  a pearly  white 
and  parallclopipedic  form,  are  imbedded  in  this  quartzlefs 
granite.  The  grains  of  feldfpar  have  fuffered  a little  by 
the  fire,  and  the  cryftals  are  (lightly  calcined.  Some  of 
them  are  even  diffolved  into  capillary  reparations,  and  pafs 
into  a fubftance  like  pumice.  This  lava,  which  is  (Irongly 
attracted  by  the  magnet,  is  found  at  Mont-d'Or  ; but  a fimi- 
lar  variety  occurs  in  the  ides  of  Ponza  and  Lipari ; at  Santa 
Fiora,  in  Tufcany,  Sec.  2.  Var.  with  bafe  of  wbitifti  gra- 
nular feldfpar,  fpotted  with  dots  oi  black  mica,  and  horn- 
blende of  the  fame  colour,  and  in  fmall  cryftals  with  dull 
furface  ; from  the  Euganean  hills,  Sec.  3.  Var.  with  large 
laminse  of  a (hissing  bronze  coloured  mica,  fome  of  more 
than  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  a rough  uneven  purpli(h  black 
mafs,  which  is  melted  without  being  glaffy,  and  is  pervaded 
by  large  pores.  It  is  (lightly  attracted  by  the  magnet.  Found 
near  Andernach.  4.  Var.  with  bafe  of  reddifli  granular 
feldfpar  ftreaked  like  pumice,  and  of  white  (lightly  cal- 
cined feldfpar  cryftals,  with  fome  hexagonal  lamina:  of  brown 
mica,  minute  reddifli  garnets,  which  are  partly  fufed,  and 
a black  glaffy  fubltance  appearing  10  be  hornblende : it  is 
faintly  attracted  by  the  magnet.  From  Santa  Fiora,  in 
Tufcany.  5 Var.  with  bale  of  white  feldfpar,  in  irregular 
rather  fcaly  grains,  with  a great  quantity  of  needles  of  black 
hornblende,  and  altered  garnets  o(  a purplifli  hue.  Very 
obedient  to  the  magnet.  From  Teneriffe.  6.  Var.  of  a 
white  colour  inclining  to  grey,  composed  o(  a multitude  of 
very  fmall  and  clofe  grains  ot  v bite  teldfpar  ; and  of  much 
larger  grains  of  (hining  fcaly  feldfpar,  with  rather  pearly 
lull  re,  fome  of  which  grains  (how  a tendency  to  cryjlallizr.- 
tion.  Blackilh,  dull  dots,  beir.g  common  hornblende  al- 
tered by  tlie  fire,  are  diffeminated  in  the  feldfpar.  Fanjas  men- 
tions a fpreimen  of  this  varic'y,  from  the  Cantal,  which  is 
traverfed  by  a bar  of  black  and  white  granite,  formed  of 
fmall  grains  of  very  pure  feldfpar,  and  of '(mall  grains  of 
black  hornblende,  unaltered  by  the  aCtion  ot  the  fire. 
7.  Var.  with  blueiili-black  bafe,  having  fmall  brilliant  poinls 
proceeding  from  the  fcaly  particles  of  a white  (tony  fubltance, 
with  dull  fracture  ; pnrplifh  red,  femi-tranfparent  garnets, 
partly  flawed,  partly  ftiied,  are  indiftinCtly  imbedded  both 
in  the  black  and  white  fnbftances.  The  former  of  thefe, 
which  is  compact,  and  fufes  before  the  blowpipe  into 
a black  glafs,  has  all  the  characters  of  hornblende  ; the  latter 
is  compaCt  feldfpar.  From  the  Cape  de  Gatte,  in  Spain. 

B.  Fine-grained  .granitoid  lava. — 8.  Var.  formed  by  a 
mixture  of  fmall,  irregular,  clofe  grains  of  hornblende,  and 
fmall  grains  and  feales  of  white,  rather  pearly  feldfpar.  The 
hornblende  being  predominant  in  this  mafs,  it  exhibits  a black 
furface  on  being  broken,  or  cut  by  a faw,  in  which  caie  it  re- 
fembles  bafalt ; but  when  polifhed,  fmall  white  dots  and  lines 
appear,  which,  though  delicate,  are  dill  fufficiently  vifible  on 
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the  black  ground  of  the  mafs  ; found  on  the  fummit  of  mount 
Mezin,  where,  by  the  adion  of  the  atmojphere,  it  undergoes  a 
ftriking  alteration  ; for  while  the  particles  of  feldfparat  the 
furface  become  corroded  and  difappear,  the  hornblende  re- 
mains unaltered  and  frefh,  projeding  over  the  red  as  black 
granular  particles.  Lavas  limilar  to  this,  fome  of  them 
prifmatic,  Mr.  Faujas  -pretends  to  have  feen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  CalTel,  and  near  Gottingen.  9.  Var.  com- 
pofed  of  white  feldfpar  in  fmall  grains,  rather  mealy  at  the 
furface,  and  of  a black  fubltance  difleminated  as  dots  in 
the  mafs  : the  latter  appears  to  be  altered  hornblende.  In 
this  mixture  are  alfo  imbedded  large  white  feldfpar  cryllals 
with  pearly  lu  Are.  Occurs  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  at  the  foot  of  the  Seven  Mountains,  nearly  oppofite 
Goderberg.  10.  Var.  with  white  grains  of  feldfpar,  harder, 
frelher,  and  of  clofer  texture  than  thofe  of  the  preceding 
variety,  mixed  with  black  hornblende,  difpofed  in  dots, 

• lineaments,  and  even  as  fmall  prifmatic  cry  finis,  more  abun- 
dant, and  lefs  altered,  than  the  hornblende  of  No.  9.  Alio 
garnet  cryllals  are  dilfeminated  in  it,  but  cannot  be  feen  with- 
out the  a fli  dance  of  a high  magnifier.  This  variety  is  attracted 
by  the  magnet.  It  takes  a good  polifli,  and  is  ufed  for 
building.  It  is,  together  with  the  preceding,  found  at  the 
foot  of  the  Seven  Mountains,  where  it  is  quarried.  Large 
feldfpar  cryllals  have  not  been  found  in  it.  11.  Var.  coin- 
pofed  of  fmall  irregular  white  cryllals,  difpofed  in  didincl 
lines  appearing  fcaly,  fhining,  and  as  rather  calcined  when 
viewed  through  a lens  : their  length  is  about  ^th,  their  width 
■£th  of  an  inch  : they  are  interleCled  by  other  prifmatic  inde- 
terminable cryllals  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  of  an  intenfe  black 
colour,  vitreous,  almofl  metallic  external  lullre,  but  rather 
dull  on  the  furface  of  fradlure.  Alfo  particles  of  iron  mica, 
(for  oligille  of  Haiiy,)  and  of  magnetic  iron-done,  are 
found  in  this  mafs.  Faujas  has  analyzed  thefe  two  ores  of 
iron  ; according  to  him  they  are  combined  with  titanium, 
and  the  white  cry  dais  belong  to  the  fpccies  of  the  latter, 
called  S phene  or  Titans fliceo-calcaire  ■ This  variety  was  found, 
in  iufulated  blocks,  near  the  top  of  the  MeifTner,  in  Heflin. 

1 2.  Var.  differing  from  the  preceding  only  by  the  fer  o/igi/le 
it  contains  being  in  large  laminae,  marked  with  lines,  the  ge- 
neral difpofition  of  which  produces  fmall  hexahedral  laminre. 
The  fphene,  which  forms  the  bafe  of  this  mafs,  is  harder, 
white,  inclining  to  yellovvilh  ; it  confiflsof  crydalline  tranf- 
Incid  particles  ; the  magnetic  iron  interfedls  the  fphene  in  ail 
directions,  while  the  iron-mica  is  only  difleminated  here  and 
there  ; both  thefe  iron  ores  are,  like  the  preceding,  com- 
bined with  titanium.  This  variety  is  found  near  the  extindl 
volcano  of  Beaulieu,  in  the  ci-devant  Provence.  Mr.  Faujas 
remarks,  that  no  fimiiar  rock  is  known  to  occur,  that  may 
be  confidered  as  the  original  of  this,  and  the  preceding  vol- 
canic fubdances.  lie  denominates  them  granitic,  becaufe 
they  have  much  the  appearance  of  luch  a compound. 

C.  Schiflofe  granitoid  lava. — 13.  Var.  com  poled  of  mi- 
nute, reddith-brown  grains  of  feldlpar,  much  larger,  angular 
gnains  of  white  feldfpar,  and  a great  quantity  of  Frail 
lix-fided  laminae  of  Alining  mica,  difpofed  in  a fimiiar  man- 
ner as  in  gneifs.  The  white  feldfpar  is  eafily  feparated  into 
In  min  sc  in  the  direction  of  parallel  lines  ohfervable  on  it,  and 
which  are  produced  by  the  adion  of  the  fire.  Sometimes 
fome  dots  of  hornblende  are  feen  in  the  mafs  ; but  they  are 
af  rare  occurrence.  This  is  found  in  Ltpnri  under  the  pu- 
mice deferibed  by  Dolomieu.  14.  Var.  with  yeilowiih-grey, 
granular,  dull  feldfpar,  intermixed  with  white  vitreous  grains 
of  feldfpar,  and  much  black  hornblende  in  fmall,  {lender 
cryitals,  difpofed  in  horizontal  lines,  reprefenting  thin 
layers,  and  giving  this  fub  llancc  a fiiulc  appearance.  From 
Vulcano. 


V A. 

Class  V.  Pcrphyroid  lava. 

Faujas’  vulcanic  porphyries  are  compofed  of  a fufible 
pade  or  bafe,  in  which  more  or  lefs  regular  crydals  of  feld- 
fpar are  imbedded,  often  accompanied  by  grains  of  quartz, 
hornblende,  augite,  &c.  The  bafe  itfelf  he  confiders  analo- 
gous to  the  “ trapps  of  the  Swedes.”  He  fubdivides  them 
as  follows. 

A.  Pcrphyroid  lava  with  feldfpar  crv/lals. — 1.  Var.  with- 
black,  hard,  and  heavy,  though  rather  porous,  bafe,  and  with 
white  feldfpar  crydals  of  loofe  texture.  Strongly  attradled  by 
the  magnet.  From  mount  Etna.  2.  Var.  with  more  compadl 
bafe,  of  a deep  violet  brown  colour,  with  a great  quantity 
of  fmall  greyifh-whitc,  rhomboidal,  and  parallelopipedic 
crydals,  and  alfo  grains  of  feldfpar.  It  is  very  magnetic, 
and  takes  a good  polifli.  Found  by  Dolomieu  in  the  Ifie 
des  Salenes,  near  tire  village  Amalfa,  where,  according  to 
this  geologiil,  it  appears  in  the  form  of  deps  of  dairs.  Faujas- 
adds  that  a fimiiar  rock  is  found  in  Auvergne,  in  thin  tables, 
which  are  ufeu  in  fome  villages  for  roofing.  3.  Var.  with 
purplifh  brown  bafe,  including  white  irregular  teldfpar  cryf- 
tals,  without  ludre.  From  Trizac,  in  the  canton  of  Mauriac, 
Auvergne.  4.  Var.  with  rather  purplifh  bafe,  abounding 
with  more  or  lefs  regular  feldfpar  ciydals  of  a white  colour* 
Though  rather  decompofed,  it  affects  the  magnetic  needle. 
From  Mauriac  and  fome  other  parts  of  Auvergne. 

B.  Pcrphyroid  lava  'with  feldfpar  and  mica — 5".  Var. 
with  rather  purplifh  grey  bafe,  very  white  irregular  feld- 
fpar crydals,  and  fmall  fometirr.es  fix-lided  laminas  of  an 
intcnfely  black  mica.  It  fometimes  contains  fmall  crydals  of 
filiceo-calcareous  titanium.  From  Leorens,  part  of  the  Cantal 
mountains.  The  bafe  of  this  has  quite  a compadl  feldfpar 
appearance.  (">.  Var.  with  grey  bafe,  including  white  feld- 
fpar cryllals  and  black  mica,  but  lefs  abundant  than  in 
the  preceding.  From  Mont  d’Or  ; occurs  alfo  in  the  illcs 
of  Ponza  and  Lipari,  &c. 

C.  Porphyroid  lava  with  feldfpar  and  pyroxene. — 7.  Var. 
of  a deep  grey  bale,  with  dots,  lineaments  and  crydals  of 
white  feldfpar  and  black  pyroxene,  in  fmall  crydals.  Suf- 
ceptib'e  of  a good  polifh.  From  the  extindl  volcanoes  of 
Campania,  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  Santa  Fiora,  See.. 

■ D.  Porphyroid  lava  with  cryfals  of  black  pyroxene  and 
fmall  grains  of  green  pyroxene. — 8.  Var.  with  deep  grey,, 
containing  a great  number  of  crydals  of  black  pyroxene, 
and  irregular  dots  of  greeuilh  pyroxene.  From  Chimborazo, 
where  it  was  found  by  Humboldt  at  the  height  of  1840 
toiles.  Faujas  lo  completely  midakes  Humboldt,  that  he 
imagines  the  dratum  of  this  fubllance  has  1840  toifes  in 
thicknefs ! The  fame  is  found  near  Puzzuoli ; and  in  the 
ancient  lavas  of  Vesuvius.  9.  Var.  with  the  fame  bafe  as 
the  preceding,  and,  like  it,  fufceptible  of  taking  a good 
polifli,  with  angular  grains,  needles,  and  regular  crydals  of 
green  pyroxene.  Found  among  the  ancient  lavas  of  Vefu- 
vius. 

E.  Porphyroid  lava  with  hornblende  and  feldfpar. — 

10.  Var.  with  purplifh  bale,  with  a profulion  of  lineaments 
and  more  or  lefs  regular  crydals  of  black  hornblende, 
irregular  grains  of  white  feldfpar,  fome  of  which  have 
penetrated  into  the  hornblende  crydal.  Found  at  Santa 
Fiora  in  Tufcanv. 

F.  Porphyroid  lave  with  hornblende  only. — II.  Var.  of 
a blackilh-grey  colour,  with  large  crydals  of  very  black 
and  {Lining  hornblende.  From  Mas  de  Puiffanton,  near 
Chaumerac,  in  Vivarais.  12.  Var.  of  deep  reddifh-brown 
colour,  with  a profufion  of  brilliant  needles  and  crydals  of 
hornblende.  From  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe. 

G.  Porphyroid  lava  with  hornblende  and  olivine  — 13.  Var. 
in  which  the  hornblende,  in  irregular  fragments,  conlliiutes 
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more  than  double  the  weight  of  the  mafs,  in  which  fome  pores 
are  obfervable.  The  grains  of  olivine  which  it  includes  are 
iridefcent.  From  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe. 

H.  Porphyroid  lava  •with  leucite  cryjlalt. — 14.  Var.  with 
opaque  white  leucites,  with  rather  pearly  luftre,  the  largeft 
of  which  have  from  three  to  five  lines  in  diameter ; they 
exhibit,  when  pieces  of  the  lava  are  cut  and  polifhed,  mi- 
nute rents.  The  bafe  in  which  they  are  imbedded  is  black, 
compact,  hard,  very  obedient  to  the  magnet,  fufible  before 
the  blowpipe  into  a black,  opaque  glafs ; it  takes  a fine 
polifh.  From  Capo  di  Bove,  Caprarola,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Naples.  15.  Var.  with  large  leucites  of  a 
dull  white  colour,  fome  of  them  tranfparent,  lamellar,  and 
here  and  there  fufed  and  vitrified.  The  enveloping  lava  is 
of  a greyifh-black  colour  ; it  is  dry,  rough  to  the  feel,  full 
of  irregular  pores,  and  attradted  by  the  magnet.  From  the 
ancient  lavas  of  Vefuvius.  16.  Var.  with  white,  opaque, 
dull  cryllals,  which,  though  they  are  fo  friable  as  to  be 
eafily  reduced  to  powder  by  the  preffure  of  the  nail,  have 
Hill  preferved  their  original  form  ; they  are  large  and  clofely 
grouped  together.  The  lava  which  includes  them  is  of 
a dull  black  colour,  inclining  to  grey  ; it  has  loft  part  of 
its  hardnefs,  but  ilill  affedts  the  magnet.  In  the  midft  of 
thefe  decompofed  cryftals  are  feen  black  lineaments  and 
grains  of  a fubftance  which  appears  to  be  that  of  the  lava 
itfelf,  and  which  was  perhaps  forcibly  introduced  into  the 
body  of  the  cryftals,  through  the  rents  that  were  produced 
when  the  mafs  was  ftill  in  a fluid  ftate.  Found  in  abundance 
in  the  vicinity  of  Viterbo.  17.  Var.  with  white  opaque 
leucites,  having  fome  black  points  in  their  centre,  and  with 
irregular  cryftals  of  black  pyroxene  difieminated  in  the 
lava.  It  is  black,  hard,  fufceptible  of  a good  polifh,  at- 
tracted by  the  magnet,  and  fufible  into  a black  brilliant 
glafs.  Found  in  large  maffes,  and  fometimes  in  prifms,  at 
Bolfena.  A fimilar  variety  occurs  at  Civita-Caftellana,  and 
another  at  Aquapendente,  which  latter,  however,  includes 
pyroxenes  of  a yellovvifh-green  colour.  iS.  Var.  with 
tranfparent,  hard,  leucite  cryftals,  of  a yellowifh-white  colour, 
accompanied  with  black  hornblende.  The  including  lava  is 
black,  compadt,  hard,  and  attradted  by  the  magnet.  Found 
at  Borghetto,  Bolfena,  Aquapendente,  and  Albano.  19.  Var. 
with  very  fmall  white  opaque  leucite  cryftals,  clofely 
grouped  together,  and  accompanied  by  much  larger,  irregu- 
lar cryftals  of  black  hornblende  ; in  a black,  hard,  compadt 
and  very  magnetic  lava,  from  Tivoli  and  Aquapendente. 

20.  Var.  with  almoft  microfcopic  white,  tranflucid  leucite 
cryftals,  fo  clofely  grouped  together  as  to  appear  to  be  in 
contadt  with  each  other,  intermixed  with  irregular  black 
hornblende  cryftals.  s Found  abundantly  at  Bolfena,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Civita-Caftellana  and  of  Viterbo. 

21.  Var.  with  very  fmall,  pellucid,  white,  leucite  cryftals,  and 
, irregular  hornblende  cryftals,  of  a greenifh  colour.  In  a 
purplifh,  not  very  hard,  lava,  the  iron  of  which  has  acquired 
a degree  of  oxydation,  whence  it  fhews  no  effect  on  the  mag- 
netic needle.  From  Viterbo.  22.  Var.  with  large,  white, 
pellucid  leucite  cryftals,  which  arc  generally  of  a fcaly  nature 
and  full  of  minute  flaws,  and  fometimes  with  fmall  linea- 
ments of  a very  beautiful  fky-blue  colour,  of  a cryftalline 
appearance.  This  fubftance,  comparable  to  blue  fapphire, 
.or,  more  aptly,  to  lazulite,  appears  to  be  of  contemporary 
formation  with  the  reft.  The  fame  fubftance  in  minute  par- 
ticles is  diferiminated  alfo  in  the  pafte  of  the  lava,  which  is 
compadt  and  of  a blackifh-grey  colour.  Befides  thefe,  alfo 
black  fhining  dots  are  obfervable  in  this  lava  ; they  have  the 
appearance  of  having  been  fufed,  and  may  perhaps  be  grains 
x>(  pyroxene,  or  black  garnets.  Some  grains  of  arfenical 
pyrites  are  likewife  obfervable  in  it.  From  Albano.  Some- 


times the  leucite  cryftals,  in  the  lavas  of  this  d\  vifion,  are  ao 
companied  by  fome  mica  in  fmall  feales  ; an  d in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome  large  nodules  are  found,  fometimes  of 
the  thicknefs  of  a man’s  fift,  and  entirely  compofed  of  black 
cryftallized  mica  and  leucite;  the  latter  are  clofely  enve- 
loped by  the  former,  and  both  appear  to  have  acquired  their 
cryftalline  form  at  the  fame  period.  This  is  not  confidercd 
by  Faujas  as  a true  volcanic  fubftance. 

Class  VI.  Variolitic  lavas. 

The  pafte  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  porphyritic  lavas,  but 
inftead  of  cryftals,  it  includes  globules  of  feldfpar. 

t.  Var.  with  pafte  of  a greeniflt-grey  colour,  with  nu- 
merous blackifh-grey  globules,  of  the  fize  of  a pea,  and  of 
a finer  and  harder  texture  than  the  bafe  ; both  of  them  fufi- 
ble. When  the  pafte  is  decompofed  by  the  adtion  of  the 
atmofphcrc,  the  round  fpots  exhibit  themfelves  as  projedting 
globules.  From  Teneriffe.  2.  Var.  with  grey  pafte,  and 
very  fmall  round  fpots  of  a darker  grey  colour.  This  va-  • 
riety,  which  attradts  the  magnet,  is,  like  the  preceding,  com- 
padt, and  takes  a fine  polifh.  It  has  a tendency  to  feparate 
into  thin  laminae  when  ftruck  with  a hammer.  From  Ve- 
drine,  in  Auvergne.  3.  Var.  with  grey  pafte,  inclining  to 
greenifh  ; fpots  like  thofe  of  No.  1,  but  four  times  fmaller. 
Is  flrongly  attradted  by  the  magnet.  From  Pui  en  Velai. 

4.  Var.  with  white  orbicular  fpots  on  a grey  ground  ; at- 
tradted by  the  magnet.  From  Pas-de-Compain,  Auvergne. 

5.  Var.  like  No.  4,  but  with  much  fmaller  fpots,  grouped 
clofer  together,  and  lefs  regularly  orbicular.  From  Puy- 
Creux,  Auvergne.  6.  Var.  of  a blueifh  colour,  with  very 
fmall  pores,  and  numerous  white  orbicular  fpots  of  about 
two  lines  in  diameter.  From  the  crater  of  Mon-Brul,  in 
Vivarais,  where  it  often  occurs  in  large  irregular  balls, 
which  feparate  into  concentric  layers  when  ftruck  with  a 
hammer. 

Class  VII.  Feldfpar  lavas  ; or  lavas  'with  bafe  of  com . 
pad  feldfpar. 

Faujas  remarks,  after  Dolomieti,  that  there  are  fometimes 
in  the  fame  lava  two  different  kinds  of  feldfpar,  one  of 
which  is  compadt  and  fufible,  and  ferves  as  bafe  to  the 
other,  which  is  more  or  lefs  regularly  cryftallized  and  refrac- 
tory, fo  that  the  bafe  may  have  been  in  complete  fufion, 
while  the  cryftals  remained  in  their  original  ftate. 

1.  Var.  Feldfpar  lava  of  a black  colour,  opaque,  of  a 
very  fine  grain  and  conchoidal  fradture  ; it  fufes  into  a 
white  tranflucid  glafs,  and  is  ftrongly  attradted  by  the  mag- 
net. From  Catajo  in  the  Euganean  mountains,  and  from 
Vulcano.  2.  Var.  of  a light  grey  colour,  inclining  to  flefh 
red,  of  a fine  grain,  tranflucid  at  the  edges ; fufible  before 
the  blowpipe,  and  faintly  attradted  by  the  magnet.  From 
one  of  the  Ponzaiftes.  3.  Var.  of  a white  colour,  heavy, 
partly  vitrified.  From  the  Euganean  mountains.  4.  Var. 
of  the  fame  colour,  but  fhining  ; rather  glaffy  ; compofed  of 
fmall,  rather  ftreaked,  and  fometimes  fwelled  feales  ; and, 
therefore,  lighter  than  the  preceding.  Is  not  attradted  by 
the  magnet ; but  is  fufible  before  the  blowpipe.  From 
Milo,  an  ifland  in  the  Archipelago.  5.  Var.  of  greyifh-white 
colour,  here  and  there  with  a flight  (hade  of  red,  with  nu- 
merous fhining  feales  of  mica  ; feldfpar  rather  calcined.  Is 
not  attradted  by  the  magnet ; but  fufible  into  a femi-tranf- 
parent  glafs.  From  the  ifle  of  Ponza,  and  from  Puy-de- 
Dome,  in  Auvergne.  6.  Var.  white,  with  feales  of  brown 
fhining  mica,  and  pellucid  grains  of  fe'dfpar,  more  o-yflal- 
line  than  the  bafe  in  which  they  are  included.  From  Mont 
d’ Or,  in  Auvergne  ; fimilar  varieties  are  found  in  the  Euga- 
nean mountain,  and  another  from  Mont  Mezin,  in  Velai. 
Class  VIII.  jlmygdaloid  lavas , with  bafe  of  trapp. 

Thefe  are  coufidered,  by  Faujas,  as  having  originally  be- 
longed 
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longed  to  rocks,  whofc  bafe  is  generally  the  fame  as  that  of  in  indeterminably-lhaped  nodules,  in  a friable,  brownilh  mafs. 

the  porphyries  ; and  whofe  globules  and  nodules  of  calca-  From  Dumbarton. 

reoiis  fpar,  zeolite,  calcedony,  &c.  do  not  owe  their  exiltence  D.  Amygdaloid  lava  with  analcime. — I.  With  irregular 
as  fuch,  to  infiltration,  but  tfre  of  a contemporaneous  origin  globules  of  tranfparent  analcime,  partly  cryllallized  ; in  a 
with  the  bafc.  The  volcanic  fire,  which  operated  on  fuch  greyilh-black  lava,  attradled  by  the  magnet.  From  Mount 
amygdaloid  rocks,  though  it  has  rendered  them  foft  and  Etna.  2.  Var.  with  oblong  globules  of  pellucid  analcime  ; 
fluid,  has  but  little  changed  their  character  ; but  all,  in  the  in  a black  compadi  lava,  ftrongly  attradled  by  the  magnet, 
opinion  of  that  ftrenuous  volcanilT,  bear  clearly  the  (lamp  of  From  one  of  the  Cyclopic  ifles.  3.  Var.  with  globules 
igneous  origin.  They  are  fubdivided  as  follows  ; of  white  compadi  analcime;  in  a greyilh-black  lava,  ap- 

A.  Amygdaloid  lava  with  calcareous  globules. — 1.  Var.  pearing  rather  altered.  FromMontecchio-Maggiore.  4.  Var 
with  globules  of  tranflucid  calcareous  fpar  of  a yellowifh  with  hollow  nodules  of  white,  dull,  and  opaque  analcime, 
colour,  of  the  fize  of  a pea  ; in  a black,  compadi  mafs  ; partly  in  the  form  of  trapezoidal  cryllals  ; in  an  altered  lava, 
attracted  by  the  magnet.  From  Vivarais  ; alio  from  Vi-  as  it  is  called  by  our  author.  From  Dumbarton,  Scotland, 
cenza.  2.  Var.  with  white,  tranflucid,  fpathofe  globules,  J.  Var.  with  fmall,  infulated,  femi-tranfparent,  greyifh, 
fotne  with  a thin,  Ihining,  reddilh-brovvn,  others  with  a Heel-  dodecahedral  cryllals  ; in  a light  grey  lava  rcfembling  tri- 
grev  coating  of  the  fame  kind,  in  a fimilar  mafs,  affedting  poli,  and  penetrated  in  all  parts  by  numerous,  very  fmall, 
a triangular-prifmatic  form.  Frcm  near  Rochefauve,  in  fpherical  grains  of  analcime,  of  a darker  grey  colour,  and  a 
Vivarais.  3.  Var.  with  white,  compact,  lenticular  grains,  little  tranflucent  on  the  edges;  intermixed  alfo  with  fome 
tranflucid  on  the  edges,  the  iargelt  of  them  of  the  lize  of  fmall  cryllals  of  calcareous  fpar. 

a common  lentil  ; in  a black  compadi  mafs,  of  a very  fine  E.  Amygdaloid  lava,  with  farcolite , (referred  by  Haliy  to 

grain  From  the  ifle  of  Afcenfion.  4.  Var.  with  white,  fphe-  analcime.) — 1.  Var.  with  globules,  and  fometimes  irregular 
rieal  globules  ; fometimes  two,  three,  or  four  of  them  toge-  nodules,  of  a reddilh  llony  fubllance,  limilar  to  the  farcolite 
tiler  ; fometimes  Angle  in  cells  that  are  partly  empty  : bafe  of  Thompfon  ; in  a greyifh,  hard,  porous,  but  heavy  lava  ; 
like  that  of  the  preceding  variety.  From  the  valley  of  the  red  globules  accompanied  by  analcime,  white  radiated 
Ronca,  in  the  Veronefe  territory.  5.  Var.  with  fimilar,  zeolite,  cuboid  cryllals  of  calcareous  fpar.  From  Montec- 
very  fmall  globules,  grouped  clofely  together,  and  taking  up  chio-Maggiore.  2.  Var.  with  radiated  zeolite,  trapezoidal 
the  whole  of  the  cell ; in  a reddilh-brown,  hard,  compadi  analcime,  cuboid  calcareous  fpar,  and  femi-tranfparent  cryf- 
mafs,  attradled  by  the  magnet.  From  the  fame  place,  talline  celelline,  or  fulphat  of  llrontian,  of  a light  blue  co- 
6.  Var.  with  fmall,  perfedlly  orbicular,  globules  of  equal  lour,  palling,  in  fome  fpecimens,  into  white.  In  a fimilar 
lize,  in  a deep-grey,  compadi,  foft  mafs,  containing  nu-  mafs,  from  the  fame  place. 

merous  grains  of  olivine,  with  oxydized  ochrey  furface.  F.  Amygdaloid  lava,  with  chabafe. — 1.  White  chabafie. 
From  Vivarais.  7.  Var.  with  white,  tranflucid,  Ihining,  in  a porous,  black,  heavy  mafs,  with  fmall,  blueilh,  elevated, 
radiated  globules  of  arragonitc  ; in  a black,  hard,  coin-  rather  mamillary  fpots,  which  are  phofphate  of  iron.  From 
padllava;  obedient  to  the  magnet.  From  the  ifle  of  Afcen-  Val  di  Noto.  A fimilar  fubllance  is  found  at  Clermont,  in 
lion.  A fimilar  one,  but  with  larger  globules,  from  near  Auvergne.  2.  Var.  with  fmall  primitive  cryltals  of  cha- 
Roche-Sauve,  in  Vivarais.  8.  Var.  with  the  fame  glo-  bafie,  in  the  orbicular  hollows  of  a black,  hard,  heavy,  and 
b'.ilcs,  but  accompanied  by  grains  and  indeterminable  cryllals  compadi  mafs.  From  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  3.  Var.  with 
of  black  hornblende  ; in  a brownilh  compadi  mafs.  From  fmall  globules,  and  very  minute  cryllals  of  chabafie,  in  a 
near  Ba'is,  in  Vivarais.  9.  Var.  with  radiated  globules,  black  heavy  mafs,  with  Ihining  black  hornblende,  and  nume- 
and  irregular  grains  of  arragonite,  intermixed  with  grains  rous  grains  of  olivine,  decompcfed  into  a yellowifh  earthy 
of  olivine.  From  the  ifle  of  Bourboa.  fubllance.  From  Tenerifle.  4.  Var.  with  primitive  cryllals 

B.  Amygdaloid  lava  with  globules  of  mefotype. — I.  Var.  of  chabafie,  lining  the  orbicular  hollows  of  a clofe  black  lava, 
with  folid  globules  of  a white  lilky  zeolite,  compofed  of  From  Iceland. 

needles  radiating  from  the  centre  ; in  a black,  compadi,  G.  Amygdaloid  lava,  with  calcedony. — Here  M.  Faujas 
bard  mafs,  attradled  by  the  magnet ; including  alfo  grains  mentions  ieven  varieties  of  nodules  of  calcedony,  fome  of 
of  black  hornblende.  Between  Roche-Maure  and  MeyfTe,  them  containing  water,  (known  by  the  name  of  enhydros,) 
in  Vivarais.  A fimilar  variety  from  Staffa,  and  the  ifle  of  others  folid  ; found  principally  in  the  decompcfed  lavas  of 
Mull.  2.  Var.  with  very  fmall  folid  globules,  of  a fnow-  Morite  Tondo,  Monte  Galdo,  San  Floriano,  Mont-Main, 
white  zeolite,  and  irregular,  almoft  microfcopic  grains  of  in  the  Vicentine  territory.  To  thefe  he  adds,  by  way  of 
the  fame  fubllance,  fo  numerous  as  to  conllitute  half  of  the  appendix,  fome  calcedonic  and  quartzy  fubllances,  which 
whole  mafs;  the  bafe  like  that  of  the  preceding  variety,  he  confiders  as  owing  their  origin  to  infiltration,  and  to  which 
From  the  valley  of  Ronca,  in  the  Veronefe  territory.  A he  refers  the  hyalite  of  Francfort  on  the  Mayne.  In  an- 
fimilar  one  is  found  near  Rome,  in  which  grains  of  horn-  other  appendix  the  fame  author  places  the  mafles  including 
blende  are  lodged  in  the  very  fubllance  of  the  zeolite,  the  granular  peridot  or  olivine,  and  which  he  would  confider 
3.  Var.  with  numerous,  white,  pellucid,  zeolitic  grains,  of  of  porphyritic  origin,  were  the  olivines  ever  found  cryllal- 
about  the  fize  of  a millet  feed,  and  clofely  grouped  toge-  lized  in  them.  He  enumerates  feveral  varieties  found  in  the 
ther  ; in  a greyilh-black  compadi  lava.  From  Montecchio-  bafalts  and  lavas  of  Vivarais,  Caflei,  Ifle  of  Bourbon. 
Maggiore,  near  Vicenza.  Similar  varieties  occur  in  the  Class  IX.  Volcanic  breccias  and  tufas. 

Lipari  iflands,  at  mount  Vefuvius,  See.  A.  Volcanic  breccias  formed  of  more  or  left  rounded fragments 

C.  Amygdaloid  lava  with  filbite — 1.  With  globules  of  of  different  kinds  of  lavas , feized  and  enveloped  by  other 
white  pearly  llilbite,  in  a black  compadi  bafe,  attradled  by  lavas  in  a Hate  of  fufion. — 1.  Var.  compofcd  of  angular  ar.d 
the  magnet.  From  Feroc.  2.  Var.  with  fimilar  globules,  blunt  fragments  of  black,  hard,  compadi  lava,  of  rather 
furrounded  by  a crull  of  a green,  rather  friable,  fubllance,  porous  black  lava,  and  of  grains  of  white  feldfpar;  the  whole 
very  like  the  green  earth  of  Verona  ; in  a greyifli-green  intimately  united  by  a brownilh  lava,  with  llreaked  pores, 
mafs,  not  attradled  by  the  magnet.  From  Feroe.  3.  Var.  Peak  of  St.  Michael,  in  Velay  ; as  aifo  near  Roche  Sauve, 
with  white  radiated  llilbite,  on  cryllals  of  calcareous  fpar  ; in  in  Vivarais.  2.  Var.  with  irregular  fragments  ot  fcoriform 
a black  mafs.  From  Iceland.  4.  Var.  with  white  llilbite,  femi-vitreous  lavas  of  a Ihining  black  colour,  cemented  by  a 
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grey  Ariated  lava,  approaching  hard  pumice.  From  Viva- 
rais,  and  the  ifle  of  Lipari.  3.  Var.  formed  of  numerous 
angular  fragments  of  black  porous  lava,  and  fome  white 
opaque  feldfpar,  cemented  together  by  grey  pumice  with 
fmali  pores  : from  Lipar  and  Ifchia.  4.  Var . with  frag- 
ments of  white,  fometimes  yellow  and  brownifh  lime-Aone, 
in  a grey  hard  lava,  mixed  with  white,  tranfparent,  flawed 
cryAals  and  grains  of)  feldfpar,  fome  laminae  of  black  horn- 
blende, filvei-y  mica,  and  grains  of  green  augite  ; from  the 
vicinity  of  Albano,  and  other  parts  of  the  Roman  territory. 

Var.  compofed  of  large  fragments  of  white  marble,  fine- 
grained yellowifh  marble,  and  another  hard  ftony  fubAance 
formed  of  lime  and  lilex  ; in  a grey  lava,  including  much 
black  pyroxene  ; from  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  and  from  near 
Vefuvius.  6.  Var.  compofed  of  fragments  of  white  and 
grey  marble,  and  rounded  pieces  of  black  hornblende;  others 
of  black  fcaly  mica  ; in  a grey  lava,  mixed  with  particles  of 
filvery  mica,  and  numerous  fragments  of  deep  green  py- 
roxene. From  Ifchia.  7.  Var.  with  large  nodules  of  di- 
vine, of  different  colours  ; fragments  of  black  compact  lava, 
of  porous,  almoff  fcoriated  lava,  of  the  fame  colour,  cemented 
by  a grey  rpafs  formed  of  more  cr  lefs  comminuted  detritus 
of  feveral  kinds  of  lava.  From  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon,  of  Afcen- 
iion,  &c. 

B.  Volcanic  breccias  formed  by  the  fudden  contaB  of  fire  and 
of  water  greatly  heated. — I.  Breccia  formed  of  fragments  of 
brown  porphyry,  porphyry  with  redbafe,  and  cryftals  of  white 
feldfpar;  of  fragments  of  white  marble,  marked  at  their  points 
of  contact  with  the  lava,  with  black  lineaments  that  appear 
produced  by  an  aqueous  folution  which  intimately  united  all 
parts  of  this  breccia,  the  bafe  of  which  is  a grey  lava, 
mixed  with  melted  grains  of  black  pyroxene  ; it  is  at- 
tracted bv  the  magnet.  From  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna. 
2.  Var . including  angular  fragments  of  black  lava,  with 
conchoidal  fraCture  ; of  grey  feldfpar  lava,  with  rough 
furface  (both  attracted  by  the  magnet)  ; of  glaffy  blueifh- 
green  lava,  fragments  of  afh-grey  pumice,  fragments  of  a 
whitilh,  femi-tranfparent,  volcanic  glafs,  and  a colourlefs 
glafs.;  the  whole  cemented  by  a blueilh-grey,  foftifli,  coarse- 
grained lava.  From  the  Lipari  iflands.  3.  Var.  compofed 
of  fragments  of  black,  rather  porous,  bafalt,  including 
grains  of  olivine,  of  large  fragments  of  a yellowifh  quartzy 
fand-Aone  with  red  (tripes,  of  fragments  of  grey  or  red  in- 
durated marie,  and  geodes  of  brown  iron-done  ; the  whole 
cemented  together  by  a grey  lava,  compofed  of  the  more  or 
lefs  comminuted  grains  of  the  fubftances  that  form  the  brec- 
cia, and  of  fome  black  pyroxene.  From  the  Habichtfwald. 
4.  Var.  compofed  of  various  fragments  of  black  bafaltic 
lava,  intimately  connected  by  white  and  fhining  calcareous 
fpar,  fufficiently  hard  to  allow  the  breccia  to  be  cut  and 
polifhed ; fometimes  the  compact  lava  adopts  the  reddifh 
colour  of  ochre.  From  Rochemaure,  Vivarais  ; alfo  from 
Monte-Bolca.  5.  Var.  formed  of  more  or  lefs  large  frag- 
ments of  intenfely  black,  fhining,  volcanic  glafs,  cemented 
by  white  calcareous  fpar,  fufceptible  of  a good  polifh.  From 
Val  di  Noto.  6.  Var.  compofed  of  very  fmali  fragments 
of  a compaCt,  greenifh-black,  decompofed  lava,  fome  of 
which  include  grains  of  black  pyroxene ; in  a hard  filiceo- 
caleareous  pafte,  which  is  but  little  Soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

C.  Vulcanic  tufas , properly  fo  called , formed  by  the  de- 
tritus of  different  Species  of  granular,  pulverulent,  or  earthy 
lavas.  They  appear  to  owe  their  origin  to  various  circum- 
Itances.  FirA,  they  may,  according  to  Faujas,  be  consider- 
ed as  the  refult  of  the  ludden  contact  of  water  with  volcanic 
lire;  when,  at  the  time  of  great  fubterraneous -convulfions, 
a communication  is  fuddenly  opened  between  the  fea  and 
the  ignuous  gulf.  Secondly,  the  projected  pulverulent  lavas, 


which  arc  fometimes  carried  to  a great  diftance,  Such  as  thofe 
which  buried  Herculaneum  and  Pompei,  or  thofe  which  ac- 
cumulate at  the  bottom  of  the  fea  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanoes, 
and  may,  in  the  progrefs  of  time,  produce  depofitions,  and 
even  more  or  lefs  regular  Arata,  of  tuffa.  LaAly,  under  fome 
circumllances,  the  tuffas  that  were  already  depoflted  in  the 
fea,  may  have  been  again  deplaced  by  currents,  and  mixed 
with  Aiells  and  other  marine  productions,  and  fometimes 
even  with  land  productions,  fwept  into  the  fea  by  rivers,  &c. 
the  current  may,  at  different  intervals,  have  depoiited  thefe 
tuffas,  as  more  or  lefs  regular  layers. 

1.  Volcanic  tuffa,  compofed  of  white  and  grey,  very 
light  pumice,  in  fmali  fragments,  adhering  to  each  other. 
From  Pleyth,  near  Andcrnach,  where  it  covers  the  quarries 
of  trafs.  2.  Var.  with  bafe  of  pumice  reduced  to  fo  fine 
a powder,  as  to  appear  like  a clayey  fubftancc,  ferving  as  a 
cement  to  numerous  grains  of  a very  light  pumice,  but  lefs 
rough  to  the  touch  than  that  of  the  bafe,  which,  moreover, 
includes  fmali  nodules  of  real  porous  lava,  of  a brown  colour, 
and  fometimes  colourlefs.  From  the  fame  place,-  where  it 
forms  a kind  of  trafs.  3.  Var.  formed  of  pumice  in  grains, 
and  fmali  angular  fragments  of  black  bafaltic  lava,  fcaly 
particles  of  a fomevvhat  micaceous  fchiAus,  cemented  by  a 
paAe  of  pumice  reduced  to  powder.  From  the  fame  place  ; 
where  it  forms  another  variety  of  trafs,  being  of  greater 
folidity,  and  forming  beds  of  upwards  of  fifty  feet  thicknefs, 
in  which  fometimes  charred  wood  is  found.  4.  Var.  formed 
of  very  fmali  grains  of  lava,  which  is  partly  fcoriated,  of  fome 
grains  of  black  pyroxene,  and  other  grains  of  rounded 
yellowifh  olivine,  cemented  by  grey  and  black  pulverulent 
lava,  refembling  fand-Aone.  Is  fometimes  found  in  beds  at 
Carlfberg,  in  Heflia.  A fimilar  tuffa,  of  a dark  grey  colour, 
with  white  points,  is  found  on  an  elevated  part  of  the  Cantal, 
in  Auvergne.  5.  Var.  of  a putplifh-grey  colour,  and  re- 
fembling, at  firA  fight,  a fand-Aone,  but  in  reality  compofed 
of  the  detritus  of  a purplifh  lava,  of  a lefs  altered  compact 
lava,  and  fome  grains  of  black  pyroxene.  Near  Roclie- 
fauve,  in  Vivarais,  where  it  forms  thick  beds,  rcAing  on 
other  tuffas,  and  overlaid  by  bafalt.  6.  Var.  gold  yellow, 
dotted  with  white,  grey,  and  black,  compoled  ot  fmali 
fragments  of  bafalt,  yellowifh-brown  friable  lava,  fome 
grains  of  olivine,  and  fmali  particles  of  black  pyroxene  ; 
alfo  yellow  ochrey  nodules  are  found  in  it.  'i'his  tuffa 
forms  confiderable  beds,  one  above  the  other,  at  Roche- 
fauve,  in  Vivarais.  7.  Var.  of  a purplifh-brown  colour, 
with  yellow  ochrey,  white  and  blackiAi  dots,  compofed  of 
fmali  angular  fragments  of  black  compafl  lava,  which  has 
loA  fome  of  its  hardnefs  ; of  fmali  fragments  of  a white 
marie,  mixed  with  fome  iron  ; of  particles  of  porous  altered 
lavas  of  an  ochrey-yellow  colour  ; of  grains  of  Alining 
black  pyroxene,  and  fome  olivine  in  grains.  It  is  attra&ed 
by  the  magnet.  Found  at  the  preceding  place,  where  it 
forms  confiderable  Arata,  overlaid  by  vail  bafaltic  eaufc- 
ways.  Alfo,  in  this  tuffa  large  nodules  of  ochre  are  found. 
The  tuffas  of  the  vicinity  of  Rochc-maure,  in  Vivarais,  are 
fimilar  to  this  : as  likewife  thofe  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  of  Naples,  Campania,  of  the  Euganean  mountains, 
of  feveral  parts  of  the  Vicentine  territory,  &c. 

M.  Faujas  enumerates,  at  the  end  of  this  feftion,  the 
various  animal  and  vegetable  ftibAances,  (hells,  madrepores, 
and  carbonized  fpecies  of  wood,  that  have  been  found  im- 
bedded in  volcanic  tuffas.  A fe£lion  is  alfo  fet  apart  to 
volcanic  pitch-Aones,  divided  into  three  claffes,  viz.  wood, 
converted  into  pechAein,  by  volcanic  fire  ; flint,  which  has 
undergone  the  fame  change  ; and  porphyries  converted/ into 
what  Werner  calls  pitchAone  porphyry.  The  places  afligned 
to  the  firA  of  thefe  varieties  are,  AfferAein,  near  Frankfort, 

and 
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and  Upper  Hungary ; the  locality  of  the  fecond  is  prin- 
cipally Auvergne  ; which  is  alfo  that  of  the  fpecimens  of 
volcanic  pitchftone  porphyry,  here  enumerated.  To  the  la  ft 
of  thefe  fubflances  Faujas  refers  mo'll  of  fuch  lanes  refmites, 
or  refiniformes  of  Dolomieu,  as  contain  cryftals  of  feid- 
fpar,  and  feveral  of  which  are  found  at  Vulcano.  Thefe 
are  fa  id  to  form  a tranfition  into 

Class  X.  Enamels  (emaux),  obfdians,  and  other  volcanic 
glajjes. — T he  prototypes  of  thefe  are  the  different  varieties 
ot  trapp,  compadl  feldfpar,  and  porphyry,  which,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  more  or  lefs  fufible  by  volcanic  fire,  are, 
under  circumftances  favourable  to  vitrification,  converted  into 
the  feveral  kinds  of  glaffes  that  are  found  among  volcanic 
productions. 

A.  Enamels. — i.  Grey,  with  greyifh-white,  or  greenifh 
zones,  opaque  ; fome  pores  are  vifible  in  the  pafte,  and,  with 
the  help  of  a lens,  alfo  cryltals  of  feldfpar,  or  traces  of 
them.  From  the  ifle  of  Afcenfion.  2.  Ear.  of  dark-grey 
colour,  befprinkled  all  over  with  fmall  round  fpots  of  a 
much  lighter  grey,  and  produced  by  fmall  globules  in  the 
fubllance  of  the  enamel,  which,  in  fome  places,  difplays  an 
intenfe,  vivid-black  colour.  This  fubftance,  which  is  from 
the  ifland  of  Vulcano,  bears  diftindtly  the  characters  of  a 
variolitic  lava  converted  into  enamel.  3.  Ear.  of  a blackifh- 
grey  colour,  hard,  opaque,  in  which  fome  dots  of  fufed 
black  pyroxene  are  Hill  vifible.  From  the  ifle  of  Ponza. 
4.  E ar.  of  an  intenfe  black  colour,  approaching  obfidian, 
but  more  opaque,  and  of  a rather  greafy  afpedt.  From  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe.  This  enamel  is  fometimes  covered  with 
a ruft-coloured  cruft.  In  fome  fpecimens  fcarcely  any  fo- 
reign body  is  obfervable,  except  fome  traces  of  white  feld- 
fpar ; in  others  the  mafs  is  rather  lefs  intenfeiy  black  and 
more  marked  with  fpots  of  white  feldfpar,  melted  together 
with  the  enamel  without  having  entirely  loft  their  original 
tint. 

B.  — Real  obfidian,  or  volcanic  glafs. — I.  Obfidian  of  a 
black  colour,  of  conchoidal  frafture,  divifible  into  (harp 
fragments,  of  deep  black  colour,  and  tranflucid  on  the  edges  ; 
thinner  fragments  almoft  completely  tranfparent,  with 
fcarcely  any  traces  of  a fuliginous  tint.  It  is  fufible  be- 
fore the  blowpipe  into  a very  white,  fhining,  tranflucid  glafs, 
y.’ith  minute  fuperficial  veflcles.  From  Mount  Hecla,  Tene- 
riife,  Afcenfion,  Vulcano,  Lipari,  Ponza,  See.  2.  Ear.  of  a 
globular  form,  black,  opaque,  but  fometimes  tranfparent, 
and  faintly  turbid  or  fmoky.  From  Cap  de  Gates.  Faujas 
refers  this  fubftance  (which  has  been  called  luchs-fap- 
phire  by  fome  writers)  to  the  homogeneous  volcanic  glaffes, 
becaufe  it  cafily  melts  before  the  blowpipe  into  a white 
enamel,  and  becaufe  the  globules  are  fometimes  found  im- 
bedded in  a greyifh  enamel,  approaching  to  lamellar  pu- 
mice. Thefe  globules  are  not  always  fpherical.  Their 
fize  is  from  that  of  a fmall  pea  to  that  of  a large  liazle- 
nut.  They  are  very  light,  though  not  porous  ; their 
external  luftre  is  unftuous.  3.  Ear.  forming  a very  fine 
black  glafs,  with  well  defined,  conchoidal  fradture  ; and  frag- 
ments nearly  tranfparent  on  the  edges,  and  of  a weak  olive- 
brown  colour.  In  fome  parts  white  points  and  fome  fmall 
hollows  are  feen,  which  latter  are  lined  with  a white  fufed, 
rather  vitreous,  fubftance,  which  appears  to  owe  its  origin 
to  fuch  grains  of  feldfpar  as  did  not  experience  a fufiicient 
degree  of  fufion  to  amalgamate  with  the  obfidian.  From 
Cerro  de  las  Marejas,  in  Mexico.  4.  Ear.  with  intenfeiy 
black  ground,  and  well  defined  fracture,  yielding  fharp- 
edged  fragments ; the  whole  of  the  brilliant  mafs  is  filled 
with  fmall,  white,  opaque,  globular,  and  oblong  fpots, 
clofely  grouped  together,  and  appearing  like  melted  enamel, 
but  rather  undtuous.  From  the  Lipari  iilands.  $.  Ear.  of 


a black  colour,  inclining  to  olive-green,  difpofed  in  morfe  or 
lefs  elongated,  rather  flexible,  capillary  filaments,  often  ter- 
minated by  very  fmall,  round,  or  oblong  globules  ; fufible 
before  the  blowpipe  into  globules  of  a greenifh-black. 
From  the  ifle  of  Bourbon.  Lavas  with  fmall  filiform  par- 
ticles of  volcanic  glafs  have  alfo  occurred  in  the  ifland 
Vulcano.  Thefe  are  by  fome  mir.eralogifts  looked  upon  as 
filiform  cryftals  of  augite  or  pyroxene  ; but  M.  Faujas  fays 
he  has  fubjedled  them  to  clofer  examination,  and  found  them 
to  be  volcanic  glafs. 

C.  Pumice  Jlones.-*-T\\e  true  pumice,  fays  Faujas,  which 
we  fhould  be  careful  not  to  confound  with  the  lighted  lavas, 
keeps  the  midway  between  the  volcanic  glaffes  and  the  ena- 
mels : it  generally  derives  its  origin  from  a peculiar  kind 
of  vitrification  of  compact  feldfpar,  and  fome  porphy- 
ritic  rocks.  Thofe  of  Lipari  and  Vulcano  are  the  only 
known  volcanoes  that  have  produced  pumice  in  confiderable 
quantity  : the  ifle  of  Lipari,  in  particular,  is  the  vaft 

magazine  that  furnifhes  almoft  the  whole  of  the  immenfe 
ftores  of  this  fubftance,  confumed  for  the  purpofes  of  dif- 
ferent arts,  in  almoft  all  parts  of  Europe.  In  fmall  quan- 
tity and  in  infulated  fragments  it  occurs  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  feveral  other  volcanoes. 

1.  Pumice  of  a white  colour,  porous,  light,  rough  to  the 
touch,  and  fufible.  From  Campo-Bianco,  the  Lipari  ifles, 
Valle-del-Aqua,  near  Otto-Jano,  See.  2.  Ear.  of  a filky 
appearance,  fibrous,  and  with  capillary  lineaments.  From 
the  fame  place.  3.  Ear.  of  a dark  grey  Or  black,  fome- 
times greyifh-white  colour,  with  twifted  pores  ; fibrous, 
including,  among  its  fibres,  more  or  lefs  indeterminable 
cryftals  of  white  feldfpar,  which,  in  fome  of  the  fpecimens, 
are  only  feen  on  the  rifts.  From  Ifchia,  Procida,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Naples.  At  Lipari,  the  varieties 
of  black,  pumice  are  found  in  the  hillock  of  the  tomb  of 
the  Nafos.  4.  Ear.  of  a whitifh  colour,  fcaly,  light,  fil- 
very,  and  femi-tranfparent.  From  Lipari.  5.  Ear.  the 
fame,  but  heavy.  Ibid.  6.  Ear.  of  a grey  colour,  light, 
fibrous,  with  blackifh,  fhining,  fometimes  cryftallized,  mica. 
In  a pumice  from  Herculaneum,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Naples,  from  Ifchia,  Procida,  See.  7.  Light,  po- 
rous, or  fibrous  variety,  with  more  or  lefs  angular  no- 
dules, and  grains  of  black  volcanic  glafs.  From  Lipari, 
Stromboli,  Capo  di  Monte,  at  Scutello,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Naples;  from  Teneriffe,  Sec.  8.  Eah.  the  fame, 
but  whiter,  with  fmall  thin  fragments  of  a filvery-grey 
fhiftus.  In  the  tuffa  from  Pieyth  and  other  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  Andernach.  9.  Ear.  with  very  fmall  angular 
and  irregular  fragments  of  a vitreous,  ilony  fubftance,  of  a 
fky-bluc  colour  (now  called  Latialite,  or  Haliyne).  Among 
the  varieties  of  pumice  from  Pieyth,  &c.  10.  Ear.  of  a 

greyifh-white  colour,  light,  with  nodules  of  obfidian  of  va- 
rious fizes.  From  Teneriffe  and  Lipari.  11.  Ear.  of  a 
dark  grey,  fometimes  rather  brownifh  colour,  heavier  than 
the  preceding  variety;  with  veficles,  all  of  which  are  elon- 
gated in  one  and  the  fame  diredtion  : gives  out  fome  fparks 
when  ftruck  with  fteel.  From  Lipari.  12.  Ear.  of  a 
filvery-white,  compofed  of  fmall  lamellae,  or  feales.  Found 
among  the  other  varieties  at  Lipari : it  is  rather  lightef 
than  the  common  white  pumice. 

Class  XI.  Sulphur , and  various  faline  fuljlances , found 
fublimatedin  volcanoes  and folfataras. 

The  falts  are  : Glauber  fait,  nitre,  alum,  Epfom  fait,  mi- 
neral alkali,  rock  fait,  efflorefeent,  in  filaments  and  cubes,  fal 
ammoniac,  in  rhombic,  or  dodecahedral  cryftals,  generally 
of  a topaz-yellow  colour.  Alfo  gypfum,  and  calcareous 
fpar ; muriate  of  copper,  in  fmall  deliquefeent  cryftals  ; 
red  and  yellow  orpiment. 
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Class  XII  Volcanic  iron,  viz  titaniferor.s  iron,  as  land, 
and  in  fmall  odahedral  cryftals,  from  various  places  ; fpe- 
cnlar  iron  from  feveral  volcanoes  in  Italy  and  France  ; 
phofphate  of  iron,  as  powder  in  porous  lavas  from  Capo  di 
Bove,  Etna,  Val  di  Noto:  or  in  fmall  laminae,  from  Bouiche, 
m the  department  of  Allier,  See.  ; iron  pyrites,  in  fine  grains  ; 
oxvds  of  iron  ; muriate  of  iron,  of  a yellow  colour,  from 
Vefuvius  and  Etna  ; and  iron-vitriol,  found  in  volcanic 
grottos,  in  the  ifland  of  Vuleano. 

Several  interefting  obfervatior.s  on  the  nature  of  lava,  and 
the  various  phenomena  it  prefents  under  different  circum- 
flances,  are  given  by  fir  William  Hamilton,  father  della  Torre, 
Bolif,  Tata,  Breiilach,  Buch,  and  others,  which  will  be 
more  particularly  noticed  under  the  article  Volcano. 

The  purpofes  for  which  the  lava  of  Vefuvius,  Etna,  and 
other  volcanoes  is  employed,  arc  particularly  thofe  of  build- 
ing and  paving.  Alio  the  ancients  made  ufe  of  it  for  thefe 
purpofes,  as  appears  from  the  prefence  of  Vefuvian  lava 
in  the  architedural  remains  and  pavements  found  in  Her- 
culaneum and  Pompe'i,  That  of  Etna  appears  to  be  il ill 
more  generally  ufed  for  building,  fince,  according  to 
Ferrari,  there  is  not  a houfe  in  its  neighbourhood  that  is 
not  conilruded  of  it.  The  rapid  progrefs  in  the  rebuilding 
of  Catania  was,  in  a great  meafure,  owing  to  the  facility  with 
which  the  building  materials  were  procured.  Alfo  mill-ftones 
are  made  of  the  lava  of  Etna,  many  of  which  are  exported 
to  Calabria  and  Malta  ; and  it  has  even  been  manufactured 
into  cannon  balls. 

LAUACA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  S.  coaff 
of  Sardinia.  N.  lat.  390  4'.  E.  long.  8 36'. 

LAVACRUM,  in  Botany,  a name  given  bv  fome  authors 
to  the  common  wild  teafel,  or  dipfacus  Jylveftris  major,  Ger. 
Emac.  Ind.  2. 

LAUADEROS.  See  Lavatory. 

LAVAGNA,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  of  Genoa, 
at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  fame  name,  which  rifes  in 
the  Apennines  ; 12  miles  W.N.W.  of  Brugnato. 

LAVAL,  a city  of  France,  and  capital  of  the  department 
of  the  Mayerme,  fituated  on  the  river  Mayenne.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  effimated  at  14,134;  the  eaftern  divi- 
fion  containing  665S,  and  the  canton  15,175,  011  a territory 
of  145  kiliometres,  in  9 communes  ; and  the  weftern  divifion 
comprehending  7496,  and  its  canton  15,000,  on  a territory 
of  122^  kiliometres,  in  6 communes.  In  the  town  and  its 
environs  are  manufadures  of  linen,  which  yield  a coniiderable 
commerce.  N.  lat.  48°  5'.  W.  long,  o 41'. 

LAVAMUND,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia,  on 
the  Drave  ; the  fee  of  a biffiop,  fuffragan  of  the  archbifhop 
of  Salzburg ; 24  miles  E.  of  Clagenfurt.  N.  lat.  46^ 
44'.  E.  long.  14  37. 

LAVANDULA,  in  Botany,  Lavender;  fo  called  from 
the  Latin  word  lavo,  to  wafli  or  befprinkle,  alluding  to  its 
ancient  ufe  in  baths  or  fomentations,  or  to  that  of  its  diftilled 
water  in  more  modern  times.  Linn.  Gen.  290.  Schreb.386. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  60.  Mart.  Mil1.  Did.  v.  3.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  3.  382.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI.  Grsec.  Sibth. 
v.  1.  399.  Juff.  1 13.  Tourn.  t.  93.  Lamarck  Illuftr. 
t.  504.  Gaertn.  t.  6(5.  (Sttechas;  Tourn.  t.  95.) — Clafs 
and  order,  Bidynamia  Gymnofpermia.  Nat.  Old.  , Verticillate , 
Linn.  Lab'uita,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  ovate,  ob- 
fcurely  toothed  at  the  orifice,  fliort,  permanent,  with  a 
bradtea  at  its  bafe.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  ringent,  reverfed  ; 
tube  cylindrical,  longer  than  the  calyx  ; limb  fpreading  ; 
its  larger  lip  turned  upwards,  cloven,  fpreading  ; the  other 
direded  downwards,  in  three  roundifh,  nearly  equal,  feg- 
inents.  St  am.  Filaments  four,  within  the  tube  of  the  corolla, 
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fliort,  pointing  downwards,  two  of  them  fliorter  than  the 
reft  ; anthers  1 mail.  Pijl.  Germcn  four-cleft  ; ilyle  thread- 

fhaped,  the  length  of  the  tube  ; ftigma  of  two  obtufe  co- 
hering lobes.  Peric.  none,  except  the  calyx,  which  pro- 
tedts  the  feeds,  its  mouth  being  doled.  Seeds  four,  obovate. 

Eft".  Ch.  Calyx  ovate,  obfeurely  toothed,  attended  by  a 
bradtea.  Corolla  reverfed.  Stamens  enclofed  in  the  tube. 

Obf.  The  Stizchas  of  Tournefort  differs  from  his  Lavan- 
dula, in  having  the  flowers  ranged  in  many  rows  on  the 
fpike,  and  the  whole  crowned  with  an  ornamental  tuft  of 
floral  leaves. 

Six  fpecies  are  deferibed  in  the  lateft  edition  of  Linnaeus, 
eight  in  Willdenow,  all  of  them  admitted  into  the  new 
Hortus  Kewenfis,  but  the  laft  in  the  lilt  erroneoufiv.  The 
reft  are  for  the  molt  part  known  and  effeemed  in  every  gar- 
den or  green-houfe.  Ail  are  Ihrubby,  with  blue  or  pur- 
plifh,  fragrant,  fpiked  flowers,  and  their  foliage  is  likevvife 
aromatic,  generally  of  a grey  or  hoarv-green,  narrow',  cither 
Ample  or  compound.  The  fpike  is  fupported  xm  a longilh, 
naked,  fquare  italic. 

1.  L.  Spica.  Common  Lavender,  or  Spike.  Linn  Sp. 
PI.  800.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  t.  57.  (Lavandula;  Ger. 
em.  5S3,  5S4.  f.  1 — 3.  Rivin.  Monop.  Irr.  t.  54.  f.  1,  2.) 
— Leaves  linear-lanceolate.  Spike  interrupted,  naked  at 
the  fummit. — Native  of  the  iouth  oP  Europe,  hardy  w ith 
11s,  and  cultivated  for  the  fake  of  its  feent  when  dried. 
To  be  “ laid  up  in  lavender”  is  become  proverbial  for  any 
thing  ffored  up  with  peculiar  care.  The  effuitial  oil  and 
di  (tilled  water  are  fo  generally  ufed  in  perfumery,  as  to  be 
no  unimportant  articles  of  commerce.  The  compound  fpiri- 
tuous  tindure,  or  lavender  drops,  is  a popular  cordial,  very 
commodious  for  thofe  who  wifli  to  indulge  in  a dram,  under 
the  appearance  of  an  elegant  medicine.  This  plant  varies  in 
the  breadth  of  its  Laves,  from  linear  to  lanceolate,  inclining 
to  obovate  ; hence  the  old  writers  deferibe  and  figure  two 
kinds.  The Jlovuers  are  occasionally  white,  which  alfo  they 
have  not  omitted  to  notice. 

2.  L.  Stachas.  French  Lavender-  Lir.n.  Sp.  PI. 
800.  (Staechas  arabica  ; Rivin.  Monop.  Irr.  t.  55.  St. 
five  Spica  hortulana;  Ger.  em. .585.)  — Leaves  linear,  revo- 
lute, hoary.  Spike  dole,  crowned  with  a coloured  leafy 
tuft.  Bradeas  fomew'hat  three-lobed. — Native  cf  Spain, 
Greece,  the  fouth  of  France,  and  the  north  of  Africa.  It 
will  not  bear  our  winters  without  the  ffielter  of  a green- 
houfe.  The  leaves  are  much  fmaller  than  in  the  former, 
more  ftrongly  revolute.  Spiles  uninterrupted,  fliort,  and 
thick,  on  but  fhortifh  flaiks,  their  bradeas  more  or  lefs  dif- 
tindly  three-lobed,  purplifh  and  woolly  ; thofe  which  crown 
the  top  of  the  fpike,  greatly  dilated,  wavy,  undivided,  of  a 
beautiful  purple,  much  paler  than  the  flowers ; rarely 
wanting. 

3.  L.  viridis.  Madeira  Lavender.  L’Herit.  Sert.  Augl. 
19.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  n.  3.  Floffm.  and  Link  Lufit.  v.  1. 
91.  t.  4. — Leaves  linear,  revolute,  rugofe,  villous.  Spike 
clofe,  crowned  with  a leafy  tuft.  Bradeas  undivided. — 
Native  of  Madeira,  from  whence  it  was  fent  to  Kew  by 
Mr.  Maffbn  in  1777.  It  differs  from  the  laft  in  its  rugofe, 
green  and  villous,  not  hoary,  leaves,  its  undivided  bradeas, 
and  its  green,  not  purple,  crown  of  the  /pile. 

4.  L.  dentata.  Tooth-leaved  Lavender.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

8 :0.  Curt.  Mag.  400.  t.  401.  ( Staechas  folio  ferrato  ; 

Ger.  em.  586. ) — Leaves  linear,  finely  pinnatifid,  pedir.ate. 
Spike  dole,  with  a leafy  crown.  Native  of  Spain,  the  north 
of  Africa,  and  fome  parts  of  the  Levant,  not  of  Greece. — 
The  very  neatly-toothed  leaves  diilinguifh  this  fpecies.  Its 
fpihes  ftand  on  long  flaiks,  and  are  crowded,  pale,  with  all 
the  bradeas  large,  coloured,  and  fomewhat  membranous,  a 
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few  at  the  top  being  rather  the  largeft,  and  deftitute  of 
flowers,  as  in  the  two  lad.  The  corolla  is  often  white. 
This  is  one  of  the  fpecies  that  has  been  iongeit  cultivated 
in  England,  having  been  preferved  in  the  dwelling-houfe 
before  green-houfes  or  (loves  were  invented. 

5.  L.  pinr.nla.  Pinnated  Lavender.  Linn.  fil.  DiiT.  9. 
t.  1.  Am.  Acad.  v.  to.  72.  t.  2.  Curt.  Mag.  401.  t.  400. 
Jacq.  Mifc.  v 2.  318.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  106.  — Leaves  deeply 
pinnatifid  ; their  fegments  wedge-ffiaped,  obtufe,  nearly  en- 
tire. Spike  linear,  fomewhat  branched. — Native  of  Madeira, 
from  whence  Mr.  Maflon  fent  it  in  1777.  The  leaves  are 
finely  hoary,  with  little  feent,  elegantly  pinnatifid,  and  diftin- 
gmflied  by  their  obtufe  wedge-like  fegments.  The  /piles 
ltand  on  very  long  (talks,  and  are  much  more  (lender  than 
any  of  the  former,  often  compound.  The  bradeas  are  im- 
bricated, uniform,  ovato-lanceolate,  pointed,  coriaceous,  not 
membranous,  (lightly  coloured,  and  there  is  no  leafy  crown 
at  the  femmit.  The  corolla  is  of  a delicate  biueifti-purple, 
like  th  Common  Lavender,  but  larger  and  more  (howy. 

6.  L.  multifida . Cut-leaved  Canary  Lavender.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  800.  (L.  folio  multifido;  Rivin.  Monop.  Irr.  t.  54. 
f.  3.  Staechas  multifida  ; Ger.  em.  585.) — Leaves  doubly 
pinnatifid,  hoary.  Spike  ovate,  moltly  fimple.  Bradleas 
woolly,  elliptical,  with  diftant  ribs.  - Native  of  Spain,  Bar- 
bary, and  the  Canary  iflands.  One  of  the  fpecies  Iongeit 
cultivated  in  England,  though  it  requires  protedlion 
in  winter.  The  Hortus  Keweniis  marks  this  plant  as  bien- 
nial, and  we  have  a French  fpecimen  marked  annual.  It 
has  certainly  more  of  an  herbaceous  than  (hrubby  appearance. 
The  leaves  are  hoary,  doubly  and  very  deeply  pinnatifid, 
with  decurrent  fegments,  whole  extremities  are  acute,  and 
in  fome  meafurc  elliptical.  Spiles  rather  ovate  and  thick, 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  producing  a fmall  branch  or  two  from 
the  bottom.  Bradeas  membranous,  broadly  elliptical,  be- 
fprinkled  with  wool,  furnifhed  with  three  ilrong  ribs,  equally 
diftant  from  each  other,  and  from  the  edge.  There  are  no 
barren  leafy  bradleas  at  the  top. 

7.  L.  abrotanides . Southernwood-leaved  Canary  Laven- 
der. Lamarck  Diet.  v.  3.  429.  Willd.  n.  7.  (L.  folio 

longiori,  tenuius  et  elegantitis  diffedlo  ; Tourn.  Inll.  198. 
Comm.  Rar.  t.  27.) — Leaves  doubly  pinnatifid,  with  linear 
fegments,  nearly  fmooth.  Spike  linear,  moftly  branched 
and  interrupted.  Bradleas  fmoothifh,  ovate,  with  approxi- 
mated ribs. — Native  of  the  Canaries,  long  known  in  gardens. 
The  Jinn  is  fhrubby.  Leaves  with  finer,  more  linear,  and 
greener  fegments  than  in  the  laft.  The  narrownefs  and 
branching  nature  of  the  /piles  more  accord  with  L.  pinnata 
than  with  multifida,  with  which  latter  this  fpecies  has  long 
been  confounded.  The  bradeas  alfo  molt  refemblc  thofe  of 
pinnata,  but  are  more  membranous,  and  far  lefs  hoary.  Their 
ribs  generally  three,  fometimes  five,  are  always  clofei  toge- 
ther than  in  multifida. 

The  eighth  fpecies  of  Willdenow,  L.  carnofa,  Linn.  fil. 
Did.  9 t.  2.  Am.  <\cad.  v.  10.  52.  t.  3.  (Katu-Kurka; 
Rheede  Hort.  Mai.  v.  10.  179.  t.  90  ),  found  by  Koenig  on 
dry  walls  and  rocks  at  Sadrafs  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  fent  to 
Kew  in  1788  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  where  it  is  kept  in  the 
(love,  being  a tender  biennial,  is  molt  certainly  not  a Lavan- 
dula, but  a Pledrantbus,  as  its  habit,  and  the  large  defiexed 
•upper  fegment  of  its  calyx,  both  evince.  Sec  Plecthan- 
THOS. 

Lavandula,  in  Gardening,  comprifes  plants  of  the 
flirubby  evergreen  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are, 
the  common  lavender  (L.  fpica)  ; the  French  lavender 
(L.  ftaechas)  ; the  tooth-leaved  lavender  (L.  dentata) ; and 
the  Canary  lavender  (L.  multifida). 

The  fir  ft  fort  has  varieties  with  narrow  leaves  with  blue 


flowers,  and  with  white  flowers  with  broad  leaves,  and  dwarf 
lavender. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  this  fpecies  is  the  common  la- 
vender ; but  the  narrow-iearved  variety  with  blue  flowers  is 
the  fort  cultivated  for  its  flowers  for  medicinal  purpofes. 

And  that  the  broad-leaved  fort  has  much  (horter  and 
broader  leaves,  and  the  branches  are  (horter,  more  compadl, 
and  fuller  of  leaves  ; it  continues  feveral  years  without  pro- 
ducing flowers  ; and  when  it  does,  the  leaves  on  the  flowering- 
ftalks  approach  nearer  to  thofe  of  the  common  lavender,  but 
are  dill  broader  ; the  (talks  grow  taller,  the  fpikes  are  loofer 
and  larger,  the  flowers  fnfaller,  and  appear  a little  later  in 
the  fealon. 

The  fecond  kind  has  varieties  with  white  flowers ; and 
with  purple  flowers. 

The  fourth  fpecies  has  a variety  which  rifes  with  an  up- 
right, branching,  fquare  (talk,  four  feet  high  ; the  leaves 
longer,  and  cut  into  narrower  fegments  than  the  Spaniih 
plant  ; they  are  of  a lighter  green,  and  almoll  fmooth;  the 
naked  flower-ftalk  is  alfo  much  longer,  and  terminated  with 
a duller  of  fpikes  of  blue  flowers ; at  two  or  three  inches 
below  thele  are  two  fmall  fpikes,  one  on  each  fide  ; the 
flowers  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  firil  fort. 

Method  of  Culture. — All  the  forts  are  readily  increafed,  by 
planting  flips  or  cuttings  of  their  young  (hoots  in  the  fpring. 
With  the  firft  two  forts,  a quantity  of  flips  or  cuttings 
fliould  be  taken  off  in  the  early  fpring,  as  March  or  April, 
from  three  or  four,  to  fix  inches  long,  dripping  off  the 
under  leaves,  then  planting  them  in  a (hady  border,  four 
inches  afunder,  giving  a good  watering,  and  repeating  it  oc- 
cafionally  in  dry  weather.  When  the  plants  are  well  rooted  in 
fummer,  they  fliould  be  tranfplanted  into  the  places  where 
they  are  to  grow  early  in  autumn,  as  September  or  Odlober, 
with  balls  of  earth  about  their  roots. 

And  where  the  firft  fort  is  intended  to  produce  flowers 
for  economical  purpofes,  it  (hould  be  planted  in  rows,  two 
or  three  feet  afunder,  and  about  the  fame  diftance  in  the 
rows,  or  in  a Angle  row  one  or  two  feet  afunder,  along  the 
edges  or  divifions  of  garden-grounds,  in  a fort  of  edging  or 
dwarf  hedge ; in  either  of  which  modes  the  plants  grow 
freely,  continuing  in  root,  Item,  and  branches  feveral  years, 
and  produce  abundance  of  fpikes  of  flowers  annually  for 
gathering  in  the  latter  end  of  fummer  ; the  culture  after- 
wards is  principally  to  cut  down  any  remaining  decayed 
fiower-ltalks  in  autumn,  pruning  or  cutting  away  any  dif- 
orderly  out-growing  branches  at  top  and  fides,  and  digging 
the  ground  occafionally  in  fpring  or  autumn  along  the  rows 
of  plants. 

In  regard  to  the  fecond  fort,  it  may  alfo  often  be  raifed 
from  feeds,  which  (hould  be  fown  in  a bed  of  light  earth  in 
the  early  fpring,  and  raked  in  evenly  with  a light  hand. 
The  plants  rife  in  about  a mouth,  when,  if  there  be  dry 
weather,  water  fliould  be  given  ; and  after  they  are  three 
inches  high,  they  (hould  be  pricked  out  in  beds,  half  a foot 
apart,  watering  them  as  they  require,  until  frefli  rooted. 
They  fliould  ftatid  here  till  the  following  fpring,  and  then 
be  thinned  out,  and  planted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  third  and  fourth  forts  may  be  increafed  by  flips  and 
cuttings,  planted  in  pots,  in  the  early  fpring  months,  and 
placed  under  frames,  due  water,  and  (hade  from  the  mid- 
day fun,  being  given  till  they  are  rooted  ; when  a little  ad- 
vanced in  growth,  tranfplanted  into  feparate  lmall  pots,  and 
managed  as  other  green-houfe  exotic  plants. 

The  two  firft  forts  are  ufeful  for  their  fine  fpikes  or 
flowers,  as  well  as  ornamental  in  affemblage  with  other 
flirubby  plants,  in  the  borders  and  clumps  of  pleafure- 
grounds  j and  the  two  laft  forts  in  the  green-houfe  colledlion 
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■with  other  plants.  Tliofe  defigned  for  fhrubberies  or  other 
fimilar  places,  being  previoufly  raifed  to  fome  tolerable  bufhy 
growth,  and  a foot  high  or  more,  fliould  be  planted  either 
in  the  early  autumn,  or  in  the  fpring,  difpoiing  them  fingly 
at  proper,  diftances  in  the  fronts  of  the  clumps,  borders,  & c. 
See  Lavender. 

Lavandula,  Lavender,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  The 
common  lavender,  or  Iavandula  fpica,  was  formerly  confi- 
dcred,  fays  Woodville,  as  a fpecies  of  Nardus,  and  appears 
to  be  the  pfeudo-nardus  of  Matthiolus  and  Pliny.  This 
plant,  which  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  many  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe,  appears  from  Turner  to  have  been  culti- 
vated in  England  previoufly  to  the  year  1 568.  The  fragrant 
fmell  of  the  flowers  is  well  known,  and  to  moft  perfons  is 
agreeable  ; to  the  tafte  they  are  bitterifh,  warm,  and  fome- 
what  pungent  ; the  leaves  are  weaker,  and  lefs  grateful. 

The  flowers  and  fummits  of  the  narrow-leaved'or  common 
lavender  are,  in  a very  eminent  degree,  cephalic  and  nervine. 
They  are  often  employed  as  a perfume,  and  medicinally  as 
mild  ilimulants  and  corroborants,  in  pallies,  vertigoes,  le- 
thargies, and  tremors  of  the  limbs,  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally. 

The  flowers  are  fometimes  ufed  in  the  form  of  a conferve, 
into  which  they  are  reduced  by  beating  them,  while  frefti, 
with  thrice  their  weight  of  double  refined  fugar.  Water  ex- 
t rafts  by  infufion  nearly  all  the  virtue  both  of  the  leaves  and 
flowers  : in  diftillation  with  water,  the  ieaves  yield  a fmall 
portion  of  elfential  oil ; but  the  flowers,  in  their  molt  per- 
fect mature  ftate,  about  one  ounce  from  fixty.  Woodville 
obferves,  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  largeft  quantity  of  effen- 
tial  oil  from  thefe  and  moll  other  flowers  of  this  kind,  they 
fliould  be  allowed  to  grow  to  their  full  maturity,  and  be 
dried  for  fome  time.  This  oil  is  of  a bright  yellow  colour, 
a very  pungent  tafte,  and  poffeffes,  if  carefully  diftilled,  the 
fragrance  of  the  lavender  in  perfection  : it  is  given  internally 
from  one  drop  to  five,  and  employed  in  external  applications 
for  ftiimdating  paralytic  limbs,  and  for  deftroying  cutaneous 
infefts.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that  if  fpongy  paper  be  dipped  in 
this  oil,  and  applied  to  the  parts,  it  immediately  kills  the 
pediculi  inguinales.  Redlified  fpirit  ext  rafts  the  virtue  of 
lavender  more  completely  than  water.  The  fimple  fpirit  of 
lavender,  prepared  by  pouring  a gallon  of  proof  fpirit  on 
two  pounds  of  the  frefh  gathered  flowers,  adding  water  fuf- 
ficient  to  prevent  ernpyreuma,  macerating  for  24  hours,  and 
diitilling  a gallon  by  a gentle  fire,  is  richly  impregnated  with 
the  fragrance  of  the  flowers.  More  compounded  fpirits,  in 
which  other  aromatics  are  joined  to  the  lavender,  have  been 
diltinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Englifh  or  palfy  drops  : the 
college  of  London  ( 1809)  direfts  three  pints  of  the  fimple 
fpirit  of  lavender,  and  one  pint  of  fpirits  of  rofemary,  to  be 
digefted  on  half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  half  an  ounce  of 
nutmegs,  both  bruifed,  and  an  ounce  of  red  fanders  wood 
fiiced  as  a colouring  ingredient,  macerating  for  14  days,  and 
then  {training  ; the  college  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  both  fpirits,  orders  one  ounce  of  cinnamon,  two 
drams  of  cloves,  half  an  ounce  of  nutmegs,  and  three  drams 
of  red  fanders.  Thefe  preparations  are  taken  internally  on 
fugar  or  in  any  convenient  vehicle,  from  ten  to  one  hundred 
drops,  and  ufed  externally  in  embrocations,  &c. 

The  medicinal  virtue  of  lavender  refides  in  the  effential  oil, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  a gentle  corroborant  and  ftimulant 
of  the  aromatic  kind  ; and  is  recommended  in  nervous  debi- 
lities' and  various  affedtions  proceeding  from  a want  of  energy 
in  the  animal  fundlions.  According  to  Dr.  Cullen  (Mat. 
Med.  vol.  ii. ) it  is,  “ whether  externally  applied  or  given 
internally,  a powerful  ftimulant  to  the  nervous  fyftem  ; and 
among  the  others  of  this  order,  named  cephalics,  the  la- 


vender has  a very  good  and  perhaps  the  beft  title  to  it.*' 
And  be  further  fays,  “it  appears  to  me  probable,  that  it 
will  feldom  go  farther  than  exciting  the  energy  of  the  brain 
to  a fuller  impulfe  of  the  nervous  power  into  the  nerves  of 
the  animal  functions,  and  feldom  into  tliofe  of  the  vital.  It 
was,  however,  with  great  propriety,  that  profeffor  Murray 
diffuaded  its  ufe  where  there  is  any  danger  from  a fti- 
rnulus  applied  to  the  fanguiferous  fyftem.  It  is  however  full 
probable,  that  lavender  commonly  llimulates  the  nervous 
fyftem  only,  and  therefore  may  be  more  fafe  in  palfy  than 
the  warmer  aromatics,  efpecially  if  the  lavender  be  not 
given  in  a fpirituous  menftruum,  or  along  with  heating  aro- 
matics, which  however  is  commonly  done  in  the  cafe  of  the 
fpiritus  lavendulre  compofitus.”  The  officinal  preparations 
of  lavender  are  the  effential  oil,  a fimple  fpirit,  and  a com- 
pound tindlure,  already  mentioned. 

The  broad-leaved  lavender,  a variety  of  the  former,  to 
which  foreign  writers  have  given  the  name  of  fpike,  is 
{Longer  both  in  fmell  and  tafte  than  the  other,  and  yields  in 
diftillation  almoft  thrice  as  much  effential  oil  ; but  the  flavour 
of  the  oil  and  of  the  plant  itfeif  is  much  lei s grateful : tlie 
oil  is  likewife  of  a much  darker  colour,  inclining  to  green. 
This  oil,  mixed  with  -|ths  of  rectified  fpirit,  or  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, was  the  “ Oleum  fpicse,”  formerly  highly  celebrated 
as  an  application  to  indolent  tumours,  old  forains,  difeafed 
joints,  &c.  See  Oil  of  Spike. 

LAVANGE,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Virgin  iflands  in 
the  Weft  Indies  ; three  miles  S.E.  from  the  lfland  of  St. 
Thomas. 

EAVANSAARI,  an  ifland  of  Rufiia,  on  the  coaft  of 
Livonia,  80  miles  from  the  capital,  four  miles  and  a half 
long,  and  two  broad,  furrounded  on  the  N.W.  fide  by  iflets 
and  {hallows,  having  three  tolerable  harbours,  and  occupied 
by  about  40  families.  Some  patches  of  foil  are  cultivated, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland  is  a fmall  lake. 

LAVANT  See,  a lake  of  Stiria  ; nine  miles  E.  of  Neu- 
marck. 

LAVARA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Hifpania, 
in  the  interior  of  Lufitania.  Ptolemy. 

LAVARDAC,  in  Geography 4 a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftridl  of  Ncrac.  The  place  contains  928,  and 
the  canton  9482  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  182^  kilio- 
metres,  in  13  communes. 

LAVARETUS,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a fmall  fifh 
called  by  fome  the  gang-ffh,  and  the  rhingau,  ar.d  by  Marc- 
grave  the  curimata.  It  teems  of  a middie  nature,  between 
the  trout  and  herring  kind,  and  is  caught  in  vaft  quantities, 
in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  in  feveral  of  the  lakes 
in  Germany,  and  is  pickled,  and  font  to  different  parts  of 
the  world.  It  feldom  grows  to  more  than  four  inches 
long. 

Lavaretus.  See  Salmo  Lavaretus. 

LAVATER,  John  Gaspard  Christian,  in  biogra- 
phy, was  born  at  Zurich  in  1741.  He  was  intended  for 
the  Proteftant  miniftry,  and  entered  upon  holy  orders  in 
1761.  Pie  acquired  an  early  reputation  by  the  eloquence  of 
his  pulpit  difeourfes,  and  the  zeal  and  benevolence  with 
which  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  fundlions.  He  felt  an 
early  propenfity  to  read  the  human  countenance,  and  fre- 
quently exercifed  the  pencil  in  {ketching  fuch  features  as  had 
made  a particular  imprefiion  on  him,  which  he  ftudied  with 
great  attention.  Accident  led  him  to  the  ftudy  of  pliy- 
fiognomy  ; {landing  at  a window  with  Dr.  Zimmerman,  he 
was  led  to  make  fome  remarks  on  the  lingular  countenance 
of  a foldier  that  was  pafiing  by,  which  induced  the  phyfician 
to  urge  him  to  purfue  and  methodize  his  ideas.  He  accord- 
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ingly  began  the  purfuit,  and  in  procefs  of  time,  with  the  na- 
tural progrefs  of  an  enthufiaftical  mind,  acquired  not  only  a 
fondnefs  for  the  ftudy,  but  a full  conviction  of  the  reality 
of  the  phyliognomical  fcience,  and  of  his  own  great  dif- 
coveries  in  it.  In  1776,  he  publilhed  the  firll  fruits  of  his 
labours  in  a quarto  volume,  entitled  “ Fragments.”  He 
took  in  them  a wide  range  of  inquiry,  and  carried  his  ideas 
of  phyfiognomy  beyond  the  obfervation  of  thofe  parts  of  the 
countenance  which  exhibit  to  a common  eye  the  imprefiions 
of  mental  qualities  and  affedtions,  and  maintained,  as  a lead- 
ing pofition,  “ that  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind  have 
reprefentativc  figns  in  the  folid  parts  of  the  countenance.” 
Two  more  volumes  appeared  in  fucceffion,  which  prefented 
a moll  extraordinary  aflemblage  of  curious  obfervation s, 
fubtle  and  refined  reafoning,  delicate  feeling,  and  philan- 
thropical  and  pious  fentiment,  together  with  a large  admix- 
ture of  paradox,  mylticifm,  whim,  and  extravagance.  The 
whole  is  illuflrated  with  a great  number  of  engravings  ; many 
of  which  are  highly  finifhed  and  fingularly  exprefiive.  The 
work  was  foon  tranflated  into  the  French  and  Englifli  lan- 
guages, and  for  a time  became  the  favourite  topic  of  literary 
difeuffion.  The  work  now  is  rarely  referred  to  except  for 
the  plates ; the  fcience  itfelf  is  gone  into  utter  negleft. 
Lavater  is  well  known  for  a wdrk  entitled  “ Aphorifins  on 
Man,”  of  which  an  Englifh  tranflation  was  publilhed  in 
l8mo.  in  the  year  1788.  He  was  a zealous  Chriltian,  and 
tranflated  into  the  German  language  “ Bonnet’s  Enquiry 
into  the  Evidences  of  Chriftianity.”  His  popularity  as  a 
preacher  and  pallor  was  extremely  great  at  Zurich,  where 
the  people  exhibited  to  him  tokens  of  the  highelt  refpeft  and 
the  moll  affcdlionate  veneration,  and  he  was  applied  to  by 
perfons  of  all  ranks  as  the  arbiter  of  controverfies  among 
them.  His  moral  character  was  exemplary,  and  his  ardent 
zeal  for  doing  good  was  fcarcely  at  any  time  furpaffed.  No 
man  was  ever  a more  determined  oppofer  to  tyranny  and  in- 
tolerance in  every  Ihape  ; he  had  the  true  Swifs  zeal  for  li- 
berty. This  noble  fpirit  rendered  him  a friend  to  the  French 
revolution  at  the  outlet,  but  when  the  republican  rulers  be- 
gan to  difplay  a fyllem  of  rapine  and  extortion,  and  to  ex- 
tend this  even  to  Switzerland,  he  was  the  bolded  of  their 
antagonids.  When  Zurich  was  flormed  in  179 7,  he  rulhed 
into  the  dreets,  and  received  a fevere  wound  in  the  bread  from 
a Swifs  foldier,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  important  benefits. 
From  the  effects  of  this  he  never  entirely  recovered  ; but 
the  adlivity  of  his  mind  was  unfubdued  till  a Ihort  time  be- 
fore his  death,  which  happened  on  the  2d  of  January  1801, 
when  he  was  in  the  fixtieth  year  of  his  age.  A warm  defire 
to  promote  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  good  of  his  fellow 
creatures,  was  the  principal  feature  in  his  character,  and 
the  leading  motive  of  all  he  did.  Next  to  thefe  were  an  in- 
defatigable placability,  and  an  inexhauilible  love  for  his 
enemies.  Monthly  Mag.  Ann.  Regider. 

LAVATER  A,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Tournefort,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Paris  for  1706,  after  Dr. 
Lavater,  a phyfician  of  Zurich,  who  is  faid  to  have  written 
nothing  on  the  fubjefl  of  botany,  nor  have  we  any  informa- 
tion concerning  him.  Linn.  Gen.  374.  Schreb.  465. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  793.  Mart.  Mill  Di£t.  v.  3.  Sm.  FI. 
Brit.  742.  Juff.  272.  Cavan.  Diff  86.  Lamarck.  Illuflr. 
t.  5S2.  Gaertn.  t.  136. — Clafs  and  order,  Monadelpbia  Po- 
lyandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Columnifera,  Linn.  Malvacca,  Juff. 

Gen.  Cb.  Cal.  Perianth  double  ; the  outer  of  one  leaf, 
three-cleft,  obtufe,  Ihorteft,  permanent ; inner  of  one  leaf, 
cut  half  way  down  into  five  fegments,  (harper  and  more 
eredl,  likewifc  permanent.  Cor.  Petals  five,  inverfely 
heart-fliaped,  flat,  fpreading,  their  lower  parts  attached  to 
the  tube  of  the  filaments.  Siam.  Filaments  numerous,  united 


below  into  a tube,  feparating  loofely  at  it#  .top  and  Tides , 
anthers  kidney-fhaped.  Pifl-  Germen  fuperior,  orbicular 
depreffed  ; ltyie  cylindrical,  (hort  j ftigmas  f^veral,  from 
feven  to  fourteen,  briille-fhaped,  as  long  as  the  fly le.  Peric. 
Capfules  numerous,  equal  in  number  to  the  ftigmas,  of  two 
valves,  opening  inwards,  ranged  in  a depreffed  circle  round 
the  columnar  receptacle,  at  length  deciduous.  Seeds  foli- 
tary,  kidney-lhaped. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  double  ; the  outer  three-cleft.  Capfules 
numerous,  ranged  in  a circle,  fingle-feeded. 

One  of  the  moll  handfome  of  the  malvaceous  order,  at 
lead  of  thofe  found  in  Europe,  to  which  quarter  of  the 
world,  and  the  north  of  Africa, the  whole  genus  is  confined  ; 
for  the  Linnsean  L.  americtina  is  no  other  than  Si  da  abuti- 
loides  of  Jacquin,  and  Willdenow,  n.  48.  Eight  fpecies,  ex- 
clufiveof  this,  are  detailed  in  Syft.  Veg.  ed.  14  ; Willdenow 
has  twelve,  feven  of  which  are  Ihrubby,  five  herbaceous 
and  moftly  annual. 

In  the  firll  feflion  are 

L.  arborea.  Sea  Tree-Mallow.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  97 ?.  Ca- 
van. Diff.  t.  139.  f.  2.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1841.  — Stem  arbore- 
feent.  Leaves  downy,  plaited,  with  feven  angles.  Flower- 
ftalks  axillary,  cluftered,  Angle- flowered. — Found  upon 
rocky  cliffs  on  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  England  and  eaft 
coall  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  It  is  naturally  biennial, 
though  of  a ihrubby  habit  and  above  fix  feet  high,  for  it  blof- 
foms  but  once,  though  ic  will,  in  a garden,  fometimes  furvive 
many  winters  before  that  event  takes  place.  The  Jlem  is 
round  and  thick,  branching  at  the  top  chiefly,  where  it 
forms  a leafy  head.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  ftalked, 
pliable  and  downy,  of  feven  (hallow  crenate  lobes.  Flowers 
numerous,  axillary,  purple,  very  like  thefe  of  the  common 
Malva  fyveflris,  but  rather  more  handfome. 

L.  triloba.  Three-lobed  Tree-Mallow.  Linn  Sp.  P).  972’. 
Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  1.  30.  t.  74. — Stem  flmibby.  Leaves 
rounded,  crenate,  fomewhat  heart-fliaped,  (lightly  three- 
lobed.  Stipulas  heart-(haped.  Elower-llalks  aggregate,  fingle- 
flowered. — Found  on  the  coafts  of  Spain  and  France.  With 
us  it  is  a greenhoufe  plant,  not  eafily  kept  nor  much  valued, 
being  far  more  beautiful  on  its  native  rocks,  where  the  light 
hoary  green  of  its  copious  foliage,  is  prettily  contrafted  with 
the  large,  very  delicate,  rofe-coloured  flowers.  The  broad 
flipulas  are  remarkable. 

L.  maritima.  Soft  Single-flowered  Tree-Mallow.  Gouan. 
Illuftr.  46.  t.  21.  f.  2.  ( Althaea  frutex  Clufii;  Ger.em.  933.) 
— Stem  flirubby.  Leaves  rounded,  crenate,  bluntly  angular, 
foft  and  downy.  Stalks  axillary,  folitary,  fingle-flowered. — 
Native  of  Spain  and  the  fouth  of  France.  Linnaeus  did  not 
diilinguifli  its  fynonyms  from  the  laft,  though  it  differs 
abundantly  in  the  much  greater  foftnefs  of  the  leaves,  want 
of  Jlipulas,  and  the  folitary  flower -Jlalks.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  elegant,  of  a light  purple  with  dark  claws. 
We  have  feen  this  fpecies  bloffoming  in  Mr.  Angerftein’s 
fine  confervatory  at  Blackheath,  but  it  finds  no  place  in  the 
1 11  edition  of  Hort.  Kew.  or  the  5th  of  Hort.  Cant. 

Of  the  fecond  feCtion  are 

L.  thuringiaca.  Great-flowered  Lavatera.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  973.  Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  311.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  517. — Stem 
herbaceous,  downy.  Leaves  fomewhat  downy  ; the  lower 
ones  angular  ; the  upper  three-lobed.  Flower-ftalks  axillary 5 
fingle-flowered. — Native  of  Hungary,  Tartary,  Germany, 
&c.  about  hedges ; a hardy  perennial  in  our  gardens, 
flowering  from  July  to  September,  and  propagated  either 
by  root  or  by  feed  ; yet  as  Curtis  obferves  “ it  is  rarely- 
met  with  in  any  of  our  colle&ions  poflibly  becaufe  the 
trimflris  is  preferred.  The  Jlems  arc  few,  erett,  three  or 
3 four 
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four  feet  high,  clothed  with  fhort  foft  hairs.  Leaves  flalked, 
dependent,  but  flightly  downy.  Flowers  on  long  folitary 
ftalks,  with  .large,  pink,  veiny  petals,  inverfely  heart-fhaped, 
their  finufes  “ puckered”  as  Curtis  fays  ; but  this  is  not  re- 
prefented  by  Jacquin  in  his  wild  plant,  and  is  perhaps  an  in- 
dication of  luxuriance  only. 

i-i.  cretica.  Small-flowered  Lavatera.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  973. 
Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v 1.  15.  t.  41. — Stem  herbaceous,  rather 
hairy.  Leaves  acutely  five-lobed.  Flower-Aalks  axillary, 
aggregate. — Native  of  Crete,  cultivated  by  Miller  in  176S, 
and  we  believe  Hill  preferved  in  Chelfea  garden,  coming  up 
Ipontaneoufly  from  feed,  the  root  being  annual.  There  is 
nothing  to  recommend  it  to  general  admiration,  the  flowers 
being  far  lefs  ornamental  than  the  wild  Malva  fylveflris , which 
the  plant  rcfembles  in  herbage.  We  have  a fpecimen  from 
the  Goettingen  garden  named  Lavatera  fylveflris  of  Link. 

L.  trimeflris.  Spanifh  Annual  Lavatera.  Linn.  Sp.  Pl.974. 
Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  1.  29.  t.  72.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  109. — 
Seem  herbaceous,  rough  with  deflexed  hairs.  Leaves 
fmoothilh,  heart-fhaped,  angular  ; the  lower  ones  rounded. 
Flovver-ftalks  folitary,  fhorter  than  the  leaves. — Native  of 
Spain,  France,  and  the  Levant,  a hardy  annual  in  our 
gardens,  where  it  is  raifed  without  trouble,  producing 
abundance  of  large,  pink  or  white,  very  fhowy  bloffoms, 
all  fummer  long.  The  flem  is  branched,  two  feet  high, 
rough  in  the  upper  part  efpecially,  with  Ample  deflexed 
hairs.  The  leaves  are  nearly  fmooth  on  the  upper  fide, 
more  or  lefs  downy  beneath,  all  heart-fhaped ; the  upper  ones 
mod  angular,  the  lower  more  rounded,  but  fl ill  rather  lobed. 
Flower-flails  hairy,  fhorter  than  the  leaves. 

L.  punSata.  Dotted-ftalked  Lavatera.  Allion.  Audtuar. 
26.  Willd.  11.  11.  (Malva  folio  vario  ; Bauh.  Prodr.  137. 
t.  137.) — Stem  herbaceous,  rough  with  flarry  points. 
Leaves  downy  ; the  lower  ones  rounded,  the  upper  haftate. 
Flower-ftalks  folitary,  elongated. — Native  of  the  country 
about  Nice,  according  to  Allioni,  who  flrfl,  among  modern 
botar.ifts,  determined  this  very  diftinft  fpecies,  but  did  not 
advert  to  Bauhin’s  fynonym,  which  Linnaeus  had  referred 
to  the  preceding,  but  which,  from  the  excellent  figure  and 
defeription,  we  have  no  hefitation  in -applying  to  this.  L. 
pundata  is  an  annual,  diftinguifhed  from  the  laft  by  its  flarry 
pubefcence,  much  more  downy  foliage , and  much  fmaller 
purple  flowers,  on  longer  and  more  flender  flalks.  The 
leaves  alfo  grow  on  long  footftalks,  and  differ  greatly  in 
fhape,  the  lower  ones  being  heart-fhaped,  fhort  and  rounded, 
flightly  lobed ; fome  higher  up  deeply  and  fharply  Ave-lobed  ; 
but  molt  of  the  upper  ones  haffate  ; all  are  crenate.  The 
calyx  is  foft  and  downy. 

Lavatf.ua,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  plants  of  the 
herbaceous  perennial  kinds,  of  which  the  fpecies  moft  ge- 
nerally cultivated  are  the  Cretan  lavatera  (L.  cretica) ; the 
common  annual  lavatera  (L.  trimeflris)  ; the  great-flowered 
lavatera  (L.  thuringiaca)  ; the  tree  lavatera  or  mallow 
( L.  arborea)  ; the  downy-leaved  lavatera  ( L.  olbia)  ; the 
three-lybed  lavatera  (L.  triloba)  ; and  the  Portuguefe 
lavatera  (L.  lufitanica.) 

The  flrfl  fort  varies  with  red  flowers,  with  white  flowers, 
and  with  jfurple  flowers. 

The  fecond  kind  has  likewife  feveral  varieties. 

Method  of  Culture. — The  flrfl  two,  or  annual  forts,  are 
readily  increafed,  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  a light  foil  in  the 
places  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  or  in  pots,  in  the 
fpring  feafon,  as  about  the  latter  end  of  March,  in  patches 
of  four  or  five  in  each,  giving  them  water  occafionally  when 
the  weather  is  dry.  When  the  plants  have  attained  a little 
growth,  they  fhould  be  thinned  out  to  one  or  two' of  the 
ftrongeft  plants.  When  any  are  to  be  removed  to  other 


places,  it  fhould  be  done  at  this  period,  and  with  a little 
earth  about  the  roots,  due  water  and  fhade  being  given ; but 
they  feldom  fucceed  well  by  tranfplanting. 

All  the  other  fhrubby  perennial  forts  may  likewife  be  in- 
creafed by  fowing  the  feeds,  and  managing  the  plants  in 
the  fame  manner.  Molt  of  thefe  forts  will  not  laft  more 
than  two  years  in  this  climate,  unlefs  the  foil  be  dry,  when 
they  continue  three  or  four. 

They  in  general  require  a warm  dry  fltuation,  or  to  have 
their  roots  covered  by  old  tan,  or  the  proteftion  of  the  green- 
houfe  during  the  feverity  of  the  winter  feafon. 

Thefe  plants  are  highly  ornamental  in  different  parts  of 
pleafure-grounds.  The  annual  forts  have  great  beauty,  in 
their  flowers  being  large,  numerous,  and  confpicuous,  and  are 
proper  where  large  fhowy'-flowering  plants  are  required. 
The  perennial  kinds  are  alfo  fuitable  for  large  borders  and 
fhrubbery  compartments,  having  large,  ftraight,  upright, 
durable  Items,  terminated  by  branchy  bufhy  heads,  and  very 
large  foft  foliage ; that  form  a variety  in  affemblage  with 
other  plants,  though  their  flowers  are  often  hidden  by  their 
large  leaves. 

LAVATION,  in  Antiquity,  a fcaft  of  the  Romans,  in 
honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  inllituted  in  memory  of 
the  day  when  the  worlhip  of  Cybele  was  transferred  from 
Phrygia  to  Rome,  aild  celebrated  on  the  twenty. fifth  of 
March. 

LAVATORY,  or  Lavadfko,  a name  given  to  certain 
places  in  Chili  and  Peru,  where  gold  is  got  out  of  earth  by 
waffling. 

M.  Frezier  gives  us  the  following  defeription  of  the  lava- 
tories of  Chili : they  dig  deep  into  the  earth,  in  fuch  places 
as  they  have  reafon  to  expect  gold  in  ; and,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate this  digging,  they  turn  a ftream  of  water  upon  the 
fpot,  loofening  the  earth  as  much  as  poffible  all  the  time, 
that  the  current  may  have  the  greater  effect,  and  tear  up  the 
earth  more  ftrongly.  When  they'  are  got  to  the  earth  they 
want,  they  turn  off  the  ftream,  and  dig  dry. 

The  earth  that  they  now  get  is  carried  on  mules,  and 
difeharged  into  a bafon,  made  fomewhat  in  the  manner  of 
a fmith’s  bellows,  into  which  a little  rivulet  of  water  runs 
with  a great  deal  of  rapidity,  diffolving  the  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  carrying  every  thing  away  with  it,  excepting  the 
particles  of  gold,  which,  by  their  great  weight,  precipitate 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bafon,  and  mix  with  a fine  black  fand, 
where  they  are  almoft  as  much  hidden  as  they  were  before 
in  the  earth.  See  Hiflory  of  Gold. 

Sometimes  they  find  very  confiderable  pieces  in  lavatories, 
particularly  fome  pieces  of  24  ounces  each.  There  are 
feveral  lavatories  where  they  find  thefe  pepitas,  or  pieces 
of  virgin  gold,  of  a prodigious  fiz.e.  Among  others,  they 
tell  of  one  that  weighed  512  ounces,  bought  by  the  count 
de  la  Moncloa,  viceroy  of  Peru. 

Nine  or  ten  leagues  to  the  raft  of  Coquimbo  are  the  la- 
vatories of  Andacoll  ; ,the  gold  of  which  is  23  carats  fine. 
Their  work  here  always  turns  to  great  profit,  excepting 
when  the  water  fails  them.  The  natives  maintain  that  the 
earth  is  creative  (creatrix)  ; that  is,  it  produces  gold  con- 
tinually ; becaufe,  after  having  been  waflied  fixty  or  eighty 
years,  they  find  it  impregnated  afrefti,  and  draw  almoft  as 
much  out  of  it  as  at  firfl. 

LAVATRIS,  ill  Jncient  Geography,  a place  of  Great 
Britain,  mentioned  in  Antonine’s  5th  Iter,  fituated  between 
Catara&oni  or  Cataraft,  and  Vcrteris  or  Bough,  and  fup- 
pofed  to' be  Bowes  in  York fh ire. 

LAVAUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and  chief 
place  of  a diftridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Tarn,  before 
the  revolution  the  fee  of  a biffiop ; 18  miles  N.E.  of  Tou- 
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fcoufc.  The  place  contains  6237,  and  the  canton  14,730  in- 
habitants, on  a territory  of  252  £ kiliometres,  in  22  com- 
munes. N.  lat.  43°  41'.  E.  long.  iG  53'. 

LAUBACH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Solms  Laubach  ; 40  miles  N.E.  of  Mentz.  N.  lat. 
50°  32'.  E.  long.  83  39'. 

LAUBAN,  or  Lubas',  a town  of  Lufatia,  on  the 
river  Queifs,  furrounded  by  a wall  and  fome  baftions.  The 
trade  of  the  place  in  cloth  and  linen  is  conliderable  ; x 3 miles 
E S E.  of  Gorlitz. 

LAUCHA,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  Thuringia,  on  the 
Unftrutt  ; 32  miles  N.E  of  Erfurt.  N.  lat.  51 J 14'.  E. 
long.  1 13  47'. 

LAUCHHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  belonging  to  the 
Teutonic  knights;  10  miles  W.  of  Nordlingen.  N.  lat. 
4S3  50'.  E.  long.  io°  14'. 

LAUCHSTADT,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  territory 
of  Merfcburg  ; 4 miles  W.  of  Merfeburg.  N.  lat.  51°  26'. 
E.  long.  120  1'. 

LAUClvISSKEN,  a town  of  Pruflla,  in  the  circle  of 
Samland  ; 25  miles  E.N.E  of  Koniglberg. 

LAUD,  William,  in  Biography,  archbifliop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  fon  of  a clothier  of  Reading,  in  Berkfhire,  was 
born  in  Otlober  1572,  and  having  received  his  grammar 
learning  at  the  fchool  of  that  town,  he  was  fent  to  the 
univarfity  of  Oxford  in  1589,  where  he  was  entered  of  St. 
John’s  college.  Of  this  college  he  was  admitted  a fellow, 
and  at  the  proper  periods  he  took  his  degrees.  Tn  early 
life  lie  was  eftcemed  by  all  who  knew  him  as  a very  forward, 
confident,  zealous  perfon.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in 
1600,  and  in  the  following  year  he  took  priefi’s  orders, 
and  read  a divinity  ledlurc  in  the  college.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  he  maintained  the  conftant  and  perpetual  vi- 
ability of  the  church  of  Chriit,  derived  from  the  apoftles 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  continued  in  that  church  till 
the  reformation.  In  1603,  he  was  chofen  protlor  of  the 
univerfity,  and  in  the  fame  year  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  diaries  Blount,  earl  of  Devonlhire.  In  1604,  he  took 
his  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  and  in  the  exercife  which 
he  performed  on  this  occafion  he  maintained  the  necefiity 
of  baptifm  ; and  that  there  could  be  no  true  church  without 
diocefan  bilhops.  From  the  drift  of  his  difeourfe  he  was 
fuppofed  to  be  ftrongly  inclined  to  popery.  Dr.  Abbot 
had  already  been  his  antagonift,  and  on  this  occafion  he 
made  no  fcruple  of  charging  him  with  being  a Papilt  in  the 
molt  public  manner,  fo  that  it  was  fcarcely  fafe  to  be  con- 
fidered  his  friend  and  companion.  In  the  year  1605,  Mr. 
Laud  married  the  earl  of  Devonlhire,  his  patron,  to  Pene- 
lope, the  late  wife  of  lord  Rich,  who  had  been  divorced 
from  him  for  adultery.  In  jultification  of  himfelf,  he 
contended  that  the  innocent  and  guilty  might  lawfully  marry 
again,  after  a divorce  had  been  obtained.  The  part  which 
he  took  in  this  affair  expofed  him  to  much  cenfure  from  the 
public,  gave  great  offence  to  the  fovereign,  and  made  fo 
deep  an  imprelfion  on  the  mind  of  Laud,  that  he  ever  after- 
wards obferved  the  anniverfary  of  the  marriage  as  a day  of 
falling  and  humiliation.  His  firil  preferment  in  the  church 
was  to  the  vicarage  of  Stamford,  in  Northamptonfhire,  in 
the  year  1607,  which  led  to  other  fituations  of  more  value 
and  importance.  In  1611,  he  was  cle&ed  prefident  of  St. 
John’s  college,  and  very  foon  after  was  appointed  one  of 
his  majefty’s  chaplains.  He  had  now  great  hopes  of  riling 
with  rapidity  to  the  higheft  honours,  but  his  expectations 
were  fo  completely  difappointed,  that  in  the  year  1614  he 
had  determined  to  withdraw  from  the  court.  By  the  per- 
fuafion  of  Dr.  Neile,  bilhop  of  Lincoln,  he  was  induced  to 
remain  there  another  year  ; to  keep  up  his  fpirits  the  pre* 
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late  gave  him  a prebend  in  the  church  of  Lincoln,  and,  in 
the  following  year,  the  archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon.  In 
1616,  the  king  prefented  Dr.  Laud  to  the  deanery  of 
Gioucelter,  and  at  the  fame  time  required  him  to  reform 
and  fet  in  order  whatever  was  amifs  in  that  cathedral. 
He  was  diligent  in  obeying  the  royal  mandate,  and  made 
great  alterations  in  the  church,  which  being  effected,  he  re- 
commended, that  the  members  of  that  church  fhould  make 
their  humble  reverence  to  God  not  only  at  their  firlt  en- 
trance into  the  choir,  but  at  their  approaches  to  the  holy 
table,  which  he  had  removed  from  the  middle  of  the  church 
to  the  eall  end  of  the  choir.  Thefe  changes  gave  great 
offence  to  many  perfons  on  account  of  their  fuperftitieus 
tendency,  particularly  to  Dr.  Miles  Smith,  bilhop  of 
Glouceller,  who  from  that  moment  would  never  enter  the 
church  again  fo  long  as  he  lived.  Laud  now  began  to  take 
an  adtive  part  againll  the  Puritans  ; and  he  was  alfo  very  de- 
firous  to  bring  the  church  of  Scotland  to  an  uniformity 
with  that  of  England  : with  this  view  he  attended  the  king 
in  a journey  to  Scotland,  but  nothing  was  gained  by  the  ex- 
pend ve  tour,  excepting  that  the  king  faw  his  commands 
negledled,  and  his  authority  contemned.  Upon  his  return 
he  was  made  a prebend  of  Weftminfter,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  nominated  to  the  bilhopric  of  St.  David’s, 
chiefly  through  the  intereft  of  the  lord-keeper  William?, 
at  the  inftigation  of  the  favourite  Buckingham,  to  whom 
Laud  had  recommended  himfelf.  In  the,year  1622,  bilhop 
Laud  held  a conference  with  Filher,  a Jefuit,  before  the 
marquis  of  Buckingham  and  his  mother,  in  order  to  con- 
firm them  both  in  the  Proteftant  religion,  with  refpedl  to 
which  they  were  then  wavering.  From  this  time  a clofe  in- 
timacy lubfifted  between  Laud  and  Buckingham,  who  made 
the  bilhop  his  confefior  and  connfellor  ; and  when  he  went 
with  prince  Charles  into  Spain,  left  him  as  his  agent  at 
court,  with  whom  he  maintained  a frequent  correfpondence. 
In  the  courfe  of  this,  he  mfinuated  fome  heavy  charges 
againll  his  friend,  the  lord-keeper  Williams.  This  circum- 
llance  occafioned  a fettled  enmity  between  the  two  bilhops, 
Williams  accuiing  Laud  of  the  deepell  ingratitude  on  that 
account.  Laud  correfponded  with  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham during  his  journey  to  France,  to  bring  about  a mar- 
riage between  the  princefs  Henrietta-Maria  and  king 
Charles  I.  Supported  by  Buckingham’s  favour,  to  whom 
he  is  charged  witli  having  rendered  himfelf  too  fubfervient, 
billiop  Laud  gained  the  confidence  of  the  new  king,  and  it 
was  faid  that  thefe  two  men  Hopped  up  both  the  king’s  ears 
from  any  other  dodlrines  in  church  or  Hate,  but  what  was 
intufed  by  them.  Laud  was  defired  by  king  Charles  to 
make  out  a lilt  of  the  eminent  divines  with  their  principles 
and  qualifications,  that  from  this  lift  he  might  feledl  his 
chaplains,  and  others  for  promotion  in  the  church.  Laud 
quickly  gave  in  his  lift,  of  whom  his  friends  had  the  mark 
O againll  their  names,  for  “ orthodox,”  but  thofe  whom, 
he  did  not  delight  to  honour,  he  branded  with  a P,  fignify- 
ing,  that  they  were  Puritans,  and,  as  fuel),  ought  not 
to  be  trufted  with  any  power  whatever.  At  the  coronation 
in  1626,  Laud  officiated  as  dean  of  Weftminfter,  by  the 
king’s  appointment,  in  the  room  of  billiop  Williams,  who 
was  in  difgrace-  In  the  fame  year  he  was  tranllated  from 
St.  David's  to  the  bilhopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  was 
alfo  appointed  dean  of  the  chapel  royal.  In  1627  he 
was  fworn  a member  of  the  privy  council,  ar.d,  in  1628, 
tranllated  to  the  fee  <of  London.  By  the  advice  of 
Laud  all  eccleliafiical  preferments  were  given  away,  and 
the  whole  country  was  almoft  entirely  governed.  Upon 
the  aflaffination  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  king  to  fend  to  the  judges  for  their  opinion, 
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u whether,  by  law,  Felton  might  not  be  racked  they  re- 
turned a decided  opinion,  “ that  he  could  not  be  racked  by 
the  laws  of  England.”  Bifhop  Laud  was  the  moft  active  and 
leading  member  of  the  high-commifiion  court,  the  arbitrary 
and  fevere  proceedings  of  which  were  juftly  odious  to  the 
nation.  For  an  inftance  of  the  extreme  rigour  and  cruelty 
of  their  proceedings,  we  refer  to  the  article  Leighton,  a 
learned  Scotch  prelate,  who  was  fentenced  to  Hand  in  the 
pillory,  and  to  have  his  ears  cut  off,  and  his  nofe  Hit,  and 
then  to  be  imprifoned  for  life,  on  account  of  a book  which 
he  had  written.  No  fooner  was  the  favage  fentence  palTed, 
than  bifhop  Laud  pulled  off  his  cap,  and  gave  God  thanks 
for  it.  In  the  year  1630,  bifhop  Laud  was  elefted  chancellor 
of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  to  which  he  was  a great  benefac- 
tor. He  adorned  it  with  many  noble  buildings,  and  enriched 
it  with  books  and  curious  MSS.  in  almoft  all  the  known 
languages  of  the  world,  procured  at  an  immenfe  expence. 
In  1631,  bifhop  Laud  undertook  to  repair  and  beautify  St. 
Paul’s  cathedral,  which  he  accomplifhed  in  a very  magni- 
ficent ftyle;  but  to  raife  the  money  which  was  expended,  he 
reforted  to  fo  many  oppreilive  and  unjuftifiabie  methods,  that 
it  became  the  common  proverb,  that  St.  Paul’s  was  repaired 
with  the  fins  of  the  people.  Laud  fhewed  great  zeal  in  ob- 
taining the  utmofl  deference  to  all  the  external  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  he  caufed  the  feveral  churches, 
in  which  he  took  an  intereft,  to  be  adorned  with  all  kinds 
of  pictures,  images,  and  altar-pieces,  all  which  circumltances 
led  the  people  to  fufpedl,  that  he  was  too  much  inclined  to 
the  papal  religion,  if  he  were  not  already  a Papift  in  his 
heart.  This  fufpicion  was  Hill  ilrengthened  by  his  declara- 
tion, that  in  the  difpofal  of  all  ecclefiaftical  preferments,  he 
fhou'.d  give  a moft  decided  preference  to  fingle  men,  fup- 
pofing  the  abilities  of  the  fingle  and  married  to  be  otherwife 
equal.  In  1633,  he  attended  the  king  in  a journey  to 
Scotland,  and  wasprefentat  his  coronation  for  that  country, 
■which  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  abbey  church  of 
Holyrood-houfe.  While  in  Scotland,  he  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  urging  the  clergy  to  conformity  with  the  church 
of  England,  but  in  this  he  was  completely  unfuccefsful. 
Almoft  immediately  after  his  return,  Abbot,  the  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  died,  and  Laud  was  inflantly  appointed  his 
fuccefTor.  He  was,  almoft  at  the  fame  moment,  offered  a 
cardinal’s  hat,  which  he  declined,  but  upon  what  grounds 
Le  refufed  the  honour  is  not  known,  though  various  motives 
have  been  afligned.  He  now  carried  matters  very  high, 
drove  many  of  the  French  and  Dutch  Proteflants,  to  whofe 
anceftors  Edward  VI.  had  given  an  afylum,  out  of  the  king- 
dom ; and  either  imprifoned  or  filenced  many  worthy  cler- 
gymen, who  refufed  to  read  the  king’s  declaration  for  allow- 
ing lawful  fports  on  Sundays  after  divine  fervice.  He  was 
itdl  more  fevere  againfl  thofe  who  were  any  ways  fufpedted 
of  puritanical  principles.  Some  of  them,  by  an  exertion  of 
arbitrary  power,  were  fined,  imprifoned,  and  even  whipped, 
and  kept  to  hard  labour.  Laud  was,  in  1635,  nominated  to 
other  high  offices,  among  which  was  the  office  of  a com- 
miffioner  of  the  treafury.  He  now  procured  the  ford  trea- 
surer's ftaff  for  his  friend  Dr.  Juxon,  the  bifhop  of  London, 
which  gave  great  offence  to  the  people.  (See  Juxon.)  We 
cannot  give  any  thing  like  a detail  of  the  many  profecutions 
in  which  the  archbifhop  was  almoft  conftantly  engaged,  they 
will  be  found  in  other  articles  of  this  work.  (See  Bastwick, 
Pkynne,  See.)  It  is  fufficient  to  fay  in  this  place,  that  thefe 
profecutions  were  cruel,  illegal,  and  t)  rannical ; but  they 
were  not  borne  by  the  people  without  deep,  though  filent, 
somplaints.  Never  was  man  more  hated,  or  more  defervediy 
(0 : there  itill  exifted  in  the  country  the  printing  prefs,  by 
means  of  which  his  proceedings  and  charter,  and  the  arbi- 


trary meafures  of  the  court,  were  expofed  to  the  whole 
nation,  in  a fecret  manner.  He  accordingly  procured  a 
decree  to  be  made  in  the  ftar-chamber,  which  ordained,  that 
the  number  of  printers  fhould  be  limited  ; and  thofe  who 
were  allowed  to  follow  the  profefiion,  fhould  not  be  allowed 
to  print  any  books  of  divinity,  law,  phyfic,  philofophy,  or 
poetry,  till  they  had  been  licenfed  by  the  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  or  the  bifhop  of  London  for  the  time  being, 
upon  pain  of  very  grievous  penalties.  Thefe  proceedings, 
though  they  might  be  ufeful  to  the  court  for  a fhort  time, 
created  fo  many  enemies  to  the  exifting  ftate  of  things,  that 
there  was  great  danger  of  fome  fudden  convulfion.  Many 
of  the  beft  men  in  the  country,  to  avoid  perfecution,  retired 
to  America  for  an  afylum,  and  a multitude  of  others  would 
have  followed  their  example,  had  not  the  archbifhop  obtained 
an  edift  to  prevent  any  one  from  leaving  the  kingdom  without 
a licence  for  that  purpofe.  This  was  a degree  of  feverity 
fcarcely  paralleled  in  the  Chriflian  world,  but  it  anfwered  no 
good  end,  for  the  people  took  a general  difguft,  and  almoft 
the  whole  of  England  was  filled  with  Puritans.  Laud  did  not 
confine  his  arbitrary  meafures  to  England,  but  was  equally 
violent  in  his  plans  with  regard  to  Scotland,  fo  that  he  drew 
upon  his  head  the  hatred  of  that  kingdom,  and  provoked 
the  refiltance  which  led  to  the  renewal  of  the  folemn  league 
and  covenant,  fubferibed  by  king  James,  and  the  whole 
nation  in  the  year  1590.  The  attempt  made  in  1637,  to 
force  on  the  Scotch  the  new  liturgy,  was  the  firft  ftep  which 
called  forth  the  open  oppofition  of  all  ranks.  The  king  at 
firit  raifed  a powerful  army  to  reduce  the  covenanters  to 
fubmifiion,  but  when  he  had  marched  to  the  borders  of 
Scotland,  he  found  the  preparations  made  to  receive  him  fo 
ferious,  and  he  knew  that  his  Proteftant  nobility  and  foldiers 
were  not  zealoufly  affe&ed  in  his  caufe,  that  he  found  him- 
felf  compelled  to  feek  for  a general  pacification.  It  was 
foon  difeovered  that  the  idea  of  war  was  not  abandoned,  but 
only  deferred,  and  that  the  Englifh  court  were  refolved  to 
fubdue  the  fpirit  of  the  people  in  Scotland.  Laud  and 
Strafford  were  the  advifers  of  this  refolution,  and  to  raife 
fupplies,  application  was  made  to  the  Englifh  parliament, 
which,  after  an  interval  of  twelve  years,  was  fummooed  to 
meet  at  Weflminfler  for  that  purpofe.  The  commons  not 
only  refufed  to  comply  with  the  defires  of  the  crown,  but 
appointed  committees  to  confider  the  grievances  under  which 
they  laboured.  The  king  wifhed  them  to  commence  with  a 
fubiidy  bill,  which  they  refufed  ; he  atv  length  diffolved  the 
parliament,  in  great  anger,  before  a iingle  aft  was  paffed. 
All  the  engines  of  arbitrary  power  were  let  to  work  to  raife 
money  for  the  war,  and  thofe  who  refufed  to  comply  with 
the  demands  made  upon  them  were  fined  and  imprifoned. 
The  greater  part  of  the  odium  of  thefe  oppreffions  fell  upon 
the  archbifhop,  of  whom  the  populace  expreffed  their  de- 
teftation  in  the  moft  open  way  that  they  dared.  On  one 
occafion,  viz.  on  May  9th,  1640,  a paper  was  polled  up,  ex- 
horting the  London  apprentices  to  attack  the  palace  at 
Lambeth,  but  the  archbifhop  having  had  timely  notice  of 
theirdntentions,  fruftrated  their  defigns’,  and  difperfed  the 
multitude,  amounting  to  the  number  of  300  perfons.  One 
of  them  was  taken  in  the  afl  of  breaking  the  windows,  and 
was  cruelly  put  to  death  as  a traitor,  but  this  extreme 
feverity  only  ierved  to  inflame  the  mob  ftdl  more  againfl  the 
archbifhop.  Another  circumflance  which  contributed  to 
encreafe  the  number  of  the  archbifhop’s  enemies,  was  his 
continuing  the  convocation  of  the  clergy  after  the  diffoluticn 
of  the  parliament,  by  which  he  obtained  feveral  fubfidies 
granted  by  the  clergy,  which  the  Commons  had  refufed  till 
their  grievances  were  redreffed.  At  length  the  neceflities 
of  the  ftate  obliged  the  king  to  call  a new  parliament,  and, 
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as  foon  as  it  met,  the  canons  and  conftitutions  of  the  late  all  the  favour  he  could  obtain  was  to  have  his  fentence 
convocation  came  before  the  houfe  of  commons.  Thefe,  altered  from  hanging  to  decapitation.  He  met  his  death 
being  difcuffed,  were  declared  “ to  contain  many  matters  con-  with  great  firmnefs  on  Tower  hill,  on  the  ioth  of  January, 
trary  to  the  king’s  prerogative,  to  the  fundamental  laws  and  being  then  in  the  feventy-fecond  year  of  his  age.  Mr. 
ftatutes  of  the  realm,  to  the  rights  of  parliament,  to  the  Hume,  in  fpeaking  of  the  learning  and  morals  of  archbifhop 
property  and  liberty  of  the  fubjedt,  and  matters  tending  to  Laud,  fays  “ he  was  virtuous,  if  feverity  of  manners,  and 
{edition,  and  of  dangerous  confequence.”  In  the  courfe  of  abftinence  from  pleafure,  could  deferve  that  name..  He  was 
the  debates  the  archbifhop’s  charadler  was  warmly  attacked,  learned,  if  polemical  knowledge  could  entitle  him  to  that, 
and  in  fome  of  the  fpeeches  he  was  charged  with  the  trea-  praife.”  In  his  government  of  the  church,  it  has  been 
fonable  defign  of  fubverting  the  religion  and  laws  of  the  juftly  obferved,  he  difplayed  a total  want  of  charity  towards 
country.  On  the  next  day  articles  againft  the  archbifhop,  thofe  who  made  the  leaft  oppofition  to  the  dodlrines  and 
prefented  by  the  Scotch  commiffioners,  were  read  in  the  ceremonies  eftablilhed  by  authority ; and  under  his  counte- 
houfe  of  lords,  and  then  reported  to  the  houfe  of  com-  nance,  the  ftar-chamber  wore  all  the  horrors,  and  exercifed 
mons,  in  a conference  between  the  two  houfes.  The  refent-  all  the  cruelties,  of  an  inquifition.  In  ftate  affairs  his  coun- 
ment  of  parliament  broke  out  into  a flame,  and  a motion  fels  were  high  and  arbitrary,  and  he  was  very  adtive  in  pro- 
was  made  and  carried  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  high  moting  thofe  meafures  which  ultimately  proved  his  own  ruir, 
trcafon.  Upon  this,  Denzil  Hollis,  fon  of  the  earl  of  and  that  of  the  king.  He  was  in  fome  cafes  generous  and 
Clare,  was  immediately  lent  up  to  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  munificent : befides  what  he  did  for  Oxford  in  her  buildings 
lords,  to  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  and  library,  he  founded  an  Arabic  ledture,  which  began  to 
England,  to  inform  their  lordlhips,  that,  in  convenient  time,  be  read  in  1636,  and  he  inverted  the  univerfity  with  many 
they  would  bring  up  the  particulars  of  their  charge,  and  to  new  privileges.  He  procured  a charter  for  the  town  of 
requeft,  that  in  the  mean  time  he  might  be  committed  to  Reading,  founded  in  it  an  hofpital,  and  endowed  it  with  a 
fafe  cuftody.  His  grace  being  now  commanded  to  with-  revenue  of  200/.  per  annum.  The  archbifhop  publifhed  fome 
draw,  he  requefted  leave  to  fay  “ that  he  was  heartily  forry  Angle  fermons,  which  have  been  reprinted  lince  in  an  odtavo 
for  the  offence  taken  againft  him,  but  humbly  defined  their  volume.  He  printed  a conference  between  himfelf  and  the 
lordlhips  to  look  upon  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  which  Jefuit  Fifher.  His  diary  has  been  printed  fince  his  death ; 
was  fuch,  that  he  was  very  fure  not  one  man  in  the  houfe  and  in  the  year  1700,  was  publifhed  “ An  hiftorical  Ac- 
of  commons  did  believe,  in  his  heart,  that  he  was  a traitor.”  count  of  all  the  material  Tranfadlions  relating  to  the  Uni- 
He  was  now  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  the  gentleman  verfity  of  Oxford,  from  Archbifhop  Laud’s  being  elected 
ufher  of  the  black  rod ; and  on  the  26th  of  February,  four-  Chancellor,  to  his  Refignation  of  that  Office  written  by 
teen  articles  were  brought  up  from  the  Commons  by  fir  himfelf.  His  letters  to  Gerard  John  Voffius  were  printed 
Henry  Vane,  the  younger.  He  was  then  committed  to  the  in  London  in  1690,  and  fome  others  may  be  found  at  the 
Tower,  and  in  his  pafl'age  thither  he  had  to  undergo  the  end  of  Dr.  Parr’s  Life  of  archbifhop  Ufher;  Biog.  Brit, 
loud  and  deep  curfes  of  an  enraged  populace.  One  of  the  Toulmin’s  Edit,  of  Neal.  Hume. 

firft  fteps  taken  againft  him  was  levying  upon  his  property  LAUDA,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurz- 
a fine  of  twenty  thoufaud  pounds,  for  his  proceedings  in  the  burg,  on  the  Tauber  ; 28  miles  S.S.W.  of  Wurzburg. — 
convocation  held  in  1640.  In  June  1641,  he  refigned  the  Alfo,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  ; 20  miles  S.E.  of 
chanccllorfhip  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  in  the  fol-  Gnefna.  It  is  called  Laudica. 

lowing  Odtober,  the  houfe  of  lords  fequeftered  his  archi-  LAUDAMNAT,  a town  of  Bengal ; 12  miles  S.  of 
epifcopal  jurifdidfion.  His  confinement  in  the  Tower  was  very  Nattore. 

fevere,  and  he  began  to  feel  in  his  own  perfon  fuch  fufferings  LAUDANUM,  a name  given  by  the  chemrfts  to  certain 
as  muft  bring  to  his  recolleftion  what  he,  in  the  day  of  his  preparations,  chiefly  extracts  of  opium,  on  account  of  their 
power,  had  inflidted  upon  others.  After  an  imprisonment  excellent  qualities ; the  word  being  derived  from  laudare , 
of  nearly  three  years,  he  was  brought  to  trial  upon  the  to  praife. 

fourteen  articles  already  mentioned,  and  upon  ten  additional  The  “ laudanum  liquidum”  of  Sydenham,  Thebaica  tinc- 
ones,  which  were  now,  for  the  firft  time,  brought  forward,  tura,  or  wine  of  opium  of  the  London  Pharmacopeia  of 
Many  of  the  charges  were  ill  fupported,  and  much  of  the  1809,  is  prepared  by  macerating  for  eight  days  1 oz.  of  ex- 
evidence was  trifling  and  irrelevant.  It  fufficiently  appeared,  tract  of  opium,  bruifed  cinnamon  bark  and  bruifed  cloves,  of 
however,  that  he  had  laboured  to  extend  the  royal  preroga-  each  a dram,  in  a pint  of  wine,  and  draining.  It  is  ob- 
tive  and  the  ecclcfiaftical  power,  to  a degree  that  was  ut-  ferved,  that  the  degree  of  narcotic  power  of  this  preparation 
terly  inconfiftent  with  the  liberties  of  the  people ; that  he  is  nearly  the  fame  as  that  of  the  ordinary  tindture  of  opium, 
had  been  zealous  in  enforcing  the  illegal  claim  of  (hip-  from  which  it  differs,  in  having  the  extradt  for  its  bafis,  in 
money  ; that  he  had  committed  perfons  to  prifon,  and  the  addition  cf  aromatics,  and  in  the  vehicle  employed.  The 
punifhed  them  without  law  ; and  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  extract  of  opium,  it  is  fuppofed,  produces  lefs  confequent 
many  arbitrary,  illegal,  and  cruel  actions.  Archbilhop  affedtion  of  the  brain  and  nervous  fyftem  than  crude  opium. 
Laud  defended  himfelf  with  uncommon  fpirit,  eloquence,  and  the  fame  effedt  feems  to  be  further  obviated  by  the  arc- 
and  acutenefs,  and  with  extraordinary  prefence  of  mind,  matics  which  are  joined  to  it.  This  is  a compofition  of  the 
His  counfel  in  their  defence  endeavoured  to  (hew,  that  if  fame  articles,  in  different  proportions,  as  the  Tindtura  thebai- 
the  charges  were  true,  they  did  not  amount  to  treafon  by  any  ca  of  P.  L.  1745,  and  as  the  celebrated  liquid  laudanum  of 
eftablilhed  law  of  the  kingdom.  This  juftification  had  its  Sydenham.  This  is  ftill  in  ufe,  and  it  poffeffes  fuch  ad- 
weight,  and  the  lords,  who  were  daggered  with  the  plea,  vantages  by  the  modification  of  opium  it  affords,  astojuili- 
deferred  giving  judgment,  till  the  Commons  thought  fit  to  fy  being  reftored  to  the  Pharmacopeia.  See  Opium. 
bring  in  a bill  of  attainder,  which  was,  after  much  delay,  LAUDAVA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the 
parted.  To  ftop  the  confequence  of  this,  the  archbilhop  palatinate  of  Culm ; 20  miles  N.E.  of  Thorn, 
prefented  the  king’s  pardon  under  the  great  leal,  but  it  was  LAUDER,  a royal  borough,  in  Berwicklhire,  Scot- 
over-ruled  by  both  houfes.  By  this  hill  the  archbilhop  was  land,  is  fituated  on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  about  .22  miles 
condemned  to  fuffer  death,  as  in  cafes  of  high  treafon,  and  to  the  fouth  of  Edinburgh,  and  24  from  Berwick.  It  is 
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now  only  a place  of  a mean  appearance,  and  entirely  defti- 
tute  of  trade.  Formerly,  however,  it  was  a place  of  very 
confiderable  note.  It  was  conftituted  a royal  borough  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  for  many  years  was  diltinguifhed  as 
the  refidence  of  royalty,  and  the  feat  of  the  £>cottiih  parlia- 
ment. In  the  reign  of  king  James  III.,  when  the  parlia- 
ment was  convened  to  confult  upon  the  means  of  repelling 
the  Englilh  invafion,  the  nobility  were  fo  enraged  at  the 
condudt  of  the  favourite  miniiter,  fir  Robert  Cochrane,  that 
they  hung  him  and  his  affociates  over  Lauder  bridge,  in 
prefence  of  the  king  and  his  army.  This  town  has  five 
fairs  during  the  year.  It  joins  with  Haddington,  Salburgh, 
Xhinbar,  and  North  Berwick,  in  fending  a reprefentative 
to  parliament.  Near  the  town,  on  the  fide  of  the  river,  is 
Lauderfort,  built  by  Edward  I.  of  England,  and  now  the 
principal  feat  of  the  earl  of  Lauderdale.  In  this  manfion 
are  feveral  noble  apartments,  rich  in  Itucco  work.  One  of 
them  is  very  carefully  preferved,  as  a curious  example  of  the 
talle  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  made.  Many  veftiges  of  an- 
cient Piftilh  camps  can  kill  be  diftindtly  traced  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. Several  tumuli,  alfo,  are  vifible  on  Lauder-Muir, 
which  has  probably  been  the  feene  of  foine  battles  in  ancient 
times,  as  many  fragments  of  fwords,  bows  and  arrows,  See. 
have  been  dug  up  from  this  place.  On  a rifing  ground,  not 
far  from  the  town,  arc  the  remains  of  a Roman  Ration,  in 
which  a number  of  coins  of  that  people  have  been  found  at 
different  periods.  Some  ancient  Spanifli,  Englifh,  and 
Scottilh  coins  have  likewife  been  difeovered  in  different  fields 
in  this  vicinity.  The  foil  in  the  parifh  of  Lauder  is  light 
and  fandy,  and  in  a high  Hate  of  cultivation.  The  coun- 
try rifes  gradually  from  the  river,  on  both  fides,  to  hills  of  a 
moderate  height,  which  afford  excellent  patlure  for  fheep. 
Copper  ore  has  been  difeovered  in  different  fpots,  but  is  not 
rich  enough  to  admit  of  being  wrought  with  any  profpeft  of 
advantage.  Slate  is  alfo  in  plenty,  but  of  an  inferior  quality. 
Adderftones  and  arrowpoints  of  flint,  commonly  called  elf, 
or  fairy  arrows,  and  feveral  other  Hones  of  the  mod  fanciful 
fhapes,  are  found  here  after  heavy  rains.  The  whole  pariili, 
according  to  the  parliamentary  returns  in  t8co,  contained 
349  houfes,  inhabited  by  1760  perfons.  Sinclair’s  Ac- 
count of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Ford. 

I.  A UDI  Spiiutuali,  Ital.  the  molt  ancient  melodies 
that  can  be  found  in  Italy,  fet  to  Italian  words.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Father  Meneftrier  (fur  les  Drames  en  Mufiqne) 
that  hymns,  canticles,  and  mylteries,  in  the  vulgar  tongues 
of  Europe,  had  their  origin  from  the  pilgrims  who  went  to 
the  Holy  Land.  St.  Francis  d’Affife,  born  1182,  is  men- 
tioned by  Crefcimbeni,  and  other  Italian  writers,  among  the 
firft  pious  perfons  of  that  country  who  exercifed  their  genius 
in  compofing  hymns  and  fpiritual  fongs,  called  Laudi,  in 
the  form  of  canzonets.  Le  Laudi , which  were  likewife 
called  lalde,  lodi,  cantici,  or  canticles,  are  compofitions  in 
praife  of  God,  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  the  faints  and  martyrs. 
They  refemble  hymns  as  to  the  fubjedl,  but  not  the  cha- 
racter and  verification  : hymns  having  been  originally  con- 
Jlrneted  on  Greek  and  Roman  models  ; but  the  laudi,  or 
fpiritual  fongs,  are  entirely  of  Italian  invention. 

A fociety  for  the  performance  of  thefe  religious  poems 
was  inltituted  at  Florence  fo  early  as  the  year  1310,  the 
members  of  which  were  called  laudefi,  and  laudifli.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  this  fpecies  of  facred  poetry  was  very  much 
efteemed  and  pra&ifed,  as  is  manifelt  by  the  various  collec- 
tions that  weie  made  of  them,  one  of  which  was  printed 
1485".  It  the  next  century  feveral  volumes  of  them  were 
publilhed,  among  which  there  are  many  poetical  compofitions 
on  facred  fubjcCis  by  Politian,  Bembo,  Lodovico  Martelli, 
and  other  eminent  poets.  (Quadrio,  Storia  d’Ogni  Poef 


vol.  ii.  p.  466.)  In  the  17th  century,  though  their  favour 
was  fomewhat  diminilhed,  yet,  befides  a large  volume  com- 
pofed  by  Serafino  Razzi,  and  publifhed  by  the  author,  1608, 
there  were  many  collections  of  thefe  ipiritual  fongs  printed. 

Crefcimbeni  tells  us  that  the  company  of  laudifli  of  St. 
Benedict,  at  Florence,  went  to  Rome  during  the  time  of  the 
grand  jubilee,  in  the  year  1700,  and  lung  through  the  ilreets 
in  proceffion  leveral  laudi  that  were  written  by  the  celebrated 
Filicaia.  In  molt  of  the  ancient  collections,  the  melodies 
were  prefixed  to  each  of  thefe  fongs  They  were  at  firlt 
little  more  than  chants,  and  without  bafe.  However,  ac- 
cording to  the  commentary  on  Boccaccio,  by  Sanfovino, 
puhlilhed  at  Venice,  1546,  they  were  afterwards  fung  in 
many  different  parts.  “ There  are  in  Florence,”  fays  he, 
“ feveral  ichools  of  artizans  and  mechanics,  among  which  are 
thofe  of  Orfanmichele,  and  Santa  Maria  Novella.  Every 
Saturday  after  nine  o’clock  thefe  alfemble  in  the  church,  and 
there  ling  five  or  fix  laudi,  in  four  parts,  the  words  of  which 
are  by  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Pulci,  and  Giambellari  ; and  at 
every  laud  they  change  the  fingers,  and  to  the  found  of  the 
organ  difeover  a madonna,  which  finifhes  the  fellival.  And 
thefe  fingers,  who  are  called  laudefi,  have  a preceptor,  whom 
they  denominate  their  captain  or  leader.’’ 

This  company  flill  fubliftedin  1770,  when  we  frequently 
heard  them  ling  their  hymns,  through  the  Ilreets,  in  three 
parts,  and  likewife  in  their  church,  accompanied  by  an  organ. 
Of  the  antiquity  of  this  inllitution,  as  a MS.  volume  of 
Laudi  Spirituali,  which  we  found  in  the  Magliabecchi  library 
at  Florence,  is  an  indifputable  proof,  the  preface,  and  a fpeci- 
rnen  of  thofe  ancient  melodies,  bearing  date  MCCCXXXV1. 
have  been  inferted  in  the  General  Hillory  of  Mufic,  vol.  ii. 
P-32/- 

LAUDICOENI,  among  the  Romans,  formed  of  laus , 
praife,  and  c.tna,  fupper  or  entertainment,  applauders,  or  perfons 
who,  for  a reward,  attended  the  rehearfal  of  plays  and  ora- 
tions, in  order  to  raife,  or  join  in  the  acclamation.  See  Ac- 
clamation and  A pplause. 

LAUDON,  Gideon  Ernest,  baron,  in  Biography, 
was  defeended  from  a refpcCtable  family,  originally  from 
Scotland,  a branch  of  which  fettled  in  Livonia,  and  there 
purchafed  an  eilate  at  Totzen,  where  the  fubjeCt  of  the  fol- 
lowing article  was  born  in  1716.  He  difplayed,  at  an  early 
age,  a llrong  inclination  for  a military  life,  and  being  in- 
ftrucled  with  this  view,  he  entered,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
into  the  Ruffian  army  as  a cadet,  and,  in  1733,  he  was  at  the 
taking  of  Dantzic,  where  the  king  of  Poland  had  fought 
refuge,  in  confequence  of  the  difhirbances  which  then  pre- 
vailed in  that  country.  He  ferved  three  campaigns  under 
count  Munich  againfl  the  Turks,  and  was  prefent  at  the 
taking  of  Azof,  Oczakow,  and  Chotzim.  On  the  reilora- 
tion  of  peace,  he  ftaid  fomc  time  at  Peterlburgh,  in  hopes 
of  higher  promotion,  but  being  difappointed  in  his  ex- 
pectations, he  went  to  Vienna,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
emprefs  queen  to  a command  in  the  corps  of  Pandours,  then 
raifed  by  baron  Trenk,  and  with  thefe  he  proceeded  to  Ba- 
varia. While  he  belonged  to  this  corps  he  was  feverely 
wounded,  and  taken  prifoner  by  the  French,  bnt  was  rel- 
cued  by  his  own  corps  before  his  wound  was  healed.  After 
this  he  was  engaged  much  in  aCtive  fervice,  but  he  employed 
every  leifure  moment  in  the  ftudy  of  the  military  art,  and 
in  preparing  himfelf  for  the  a&ive  lituation  in  which  he  was 
afterwards  placed  in  the  feven  years’  war.  In  1774,  he  was 
employed  to  reduce  to  obedience  the  rebellious  Croats,  which 
he  did  rather  by  his  judicious  conduct  than  by  force  of  arms. 
During  the  feven  years’  war,  which  commenced  in  1756,  he 
performed  the  moll  noble  exploits,  which  we  cannot  in  this 
place  give  in  detail.  Towards  the  clofe  of  that  war,  he  de- 
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termined  to  make  an  attack  on  Schweidnitz.  The  night  ap- 
pointed for  the  execution  of  this  plan  was  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember. Every  preparation  being  made,  Laudon  harangued 
his  foldiers,  forbade  them,  under  the  fevered  penalties,  to 
plunder  the  town,  and  promifed,  in  cafe  of  their  obedience, 
to  diilribute  among  them  the  fum  of  100,000  rix-dollars. 
The  guards  exclaimed  with  one  voice,  “ No,  general,  lead 
us  on  to  glory,  we  do  not  want  money.”  At  two  in  the 
morning  the  fignal  was  given,  and  the  firft  affault  made,  and 
in  four  hours  I.audon  was  in  poffeffion  of  the  whole  fortrefs. 
Although  this  achievement  had  been  undertaken  without  the 
order  of  the  Aulic  council,  the  emprefs  congratulated  the 
vidlor  in  a letter  written  by'  her  own  hand,  and  fent  him  her 
picture  fet  round  with  diamonds.  On  the  conclufion  of 
peace  in  1763,  the  general  retired  to  his  edates  in  Bohemia, 
but  in  1 766  the  emprefs  appointed  him  a member  of  the  Aulic 
council  of  war,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  eledled  a 
member  of  the  equellrian  order  of  the  empire,  and  in  1769 
he  was  made  commander-in-chief  in  Moravia.  Ih  1770, 
when  Frederic  the  Great  paid  a vifit  to  the  emperor  Jofeph 
at  Neudadt,  the  principal  officers  were  invited  to  dine  with 
the  two  monarch?.  As  the  company  were  about  to  place 
themfelves  at  table,  his  Pruffian  majefty  faid  to  Laudon, 
“come  general,  and  fit  near  me,  I would  rather  have  you 
by  my  fide  than  oppofite  to  me.’’  In  the  war  of  Bavaria, 
in  1778,  he  was  promoted  by  the  emperor  .to  be  field-mar- 
ffial,  and  entrulled  to  the  command  of  the  Auflrian  army, 
which  amounted  to  50,000  men.  The  plans  which  he  formed 
to  •ounteraft  the  defigns  of  the  enemy  were  worthy  the  re- 
putation which  he  had  before  acquired.  After  the  peace, 
Laudon  again  retired  to  his  edates,  from  whence  he  was  again 
called,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Turkiih  war,  in  1788. 
He  had  the  command  of  the  grand  army  when  it  was  re- 
folved  to  reduce  Belgrade  ; the  archduke  Francis  was  to  be 
prefent  at  the  liege,  and  the  emperor,  in  a letter  to  Laudon, 
laid,  that  “ his  nephew  could  not  be  in  a better  fchool  than 
under  his  Gideon.”  The  attack  commenced  on  the  15th  of 
September,  and  on  the  30th  it  was  determined  that  the  place 
(hould  be  carried  by  Itorm.  The  affault  began  about  nine 
in  the  morning,  and  at  one  the  outworks  were  in  poffeffion 
of  the  beliegers.  The  fortrefs  Hill  refufed  to  capitulate  ; but, 
after  a dreadful  bombardment,  by'  which  mod  of  the  ene- 
my’s cannon  were  filenced,  the  place  furrendered.  In  confe- 
quetice  of  this  achievement,  he  was  appointed  generaliffimo 
of  the  whole  Auflrian  army,  an  office  which  had  been  con- 
ferred on  no  perfon  fince  the  time  of  prince  Eugene,  and 
which  gave  him  an  unlimited  controul  over  all  the  Auflrian 
generals,  and  even  over  the  Aulic  council  of  war.  On  his 
return  to  Vienna,  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  dif- 
tintlion  that  his  fovercign  and  the  people,  by  whom  he  was 
idolized,  could  bellow.  After  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Jofeph,  he  was  confirmed  in  all  his  appointments  by'  his  fuc- 
ceffor  Leopold,  who  continued  the  war  ; foon  after  this  lie 
was  taken  ill  of  a fever,  of  which  he  recovered,  but  having 
imprudently  rode  out,  contrary  t«  the  advice  of  his  phy- 
licians,  he  was  feized  with  a fuppreffion  of  urine,  which  put 
an  end  to  his  life  in  the  month  of  June  following.  This 
great  general  was  beloved  by  his  troops,  who,  under  his 
command,  believed  themfelves  to  be  invincible.  The  moll 
flriking  feature  in  the  character  of  Laudon  was  that  daunt- 
lefs  prefence  of  mind,  combined  with  daring  intrepidity,  fo 
efTentialto  the  hero,  and  which  can  turn  to  the  bell  advantage 
any  unexpected  opportunity  that  occurs.  Jofeph  II.  had  a 
bult  made  of  him,  to  be  erected  in  the  hall  of  the  Aulic 
council  of  war,  with  the  following  infeription,  “ Gideonis 
Laudoni,  fummi  caftrorum  proefe£ti,  femper  ltrenui,  forlis, 
felicis  militis,  et  civis  optimi  exemplum,  quod  duces  mili- 
tcfque  imitantur,  Jofephus  II.  Aug.  in  ejuseffigie  preponi 


voluit,  anno  17R3.”  After  the  capture  of  Belgrade,  the 
emperor  took  from  the  family  repofitory  of  the  houfe  of 
Aullria  the  large  liar  of  the  Therefian  order,  and  fent  it  to 
Laudon,  with  permiffion  for  him  to  wear  it  on  his  bread ; 
though  by  the  datutes  it  could  only  be  worn  by  the  grand 
mader  of  the  order.  Gen.  Biog. 

LAUDS,  Laude-s,  the  fecond  part  of  the  ordinary- 
office  of  the  breviary,  faid  after  matins,  though,  heretofore, 
it  ended  the  office  of  the  night. 

The  laudes  confilt  principally  of  pfalms,  hymns,  &«. 
whence  they  took  their  name,  from  lam,  laudit , pra'tfe. 

LAVELANET,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Arriege,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  didridt  of  Foix  ; 12  miles  N.E.  of  Tarafcon.  The 
place  contains  1200,  and  the  canton  12,831  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  327^  kiliometres,  in  feven  communes.  N. 
lat.  420  56'.  E.  long.  i°  55'. 

LAVELLO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata,  the  fee  of 
a biffiop,  fulfragan  of  Bari ; fix  miles  N.  of  Venofa. 

LAVEN,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  E.  coad  of  Lucorv 
N.  lat.  14°  12'.  E.  long.  124°  6'. 

LAUENAU,  a town  of  Wedphalia,  in  the  principality 
of  Calenberg  ; 1 5 miles  N.  of  Hameln. 

LAUENBURG,  a town  of  Hinder  Pomerania,  and 
chief  town  of  a lordffiip  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  on  the 
Lehe ; 36  miles  W.  of  Dantzic.  N.  lat.  54°  32'.  E- 
long.  17  42'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Saxe  Lauenburg,  on  the  right  coad  of  the  Elbe,  built  by 
Henry  the  Lion.  Here  is  a toll  on  the  Elbe  ; 30  miles 
S.E.  of  Hamburgh.  N.  lat.  53°  22k  E.  long.  10’  48'.. 
See  Saxe-Lauenburg. 

LAVENDER,  in  Agriculture,  a fmall  ffirubby  plant,, 
fometimes  cultivated  in  fields  near  large  towns  for  the  fpikes 
of  flowers,  which  are  either  fold  in  fmall  bundles,  or  dif- 
tilled  for  lavender-water,  and  the  effential  oil  of  the  plant. 

The  common  fpike  lavender  is  mollly  employ'ed  with  this 
intention.  According  to  fome  the  method  of  cultivating  it 
is  by  planting  the  flips  or  cuttings  of  the  young  ffioots,  after 
being  druck,  in  rich  ffiady  borders  or  nurferies  the  preceding 
fpring,  about  September  or  Oclober,  in  rows,  two,  three, 
or  more  feet  ditlance  from  each  other,  and  about  the  fame 
didance  apart  in  the  rows,  the  ground  being  kept  clean  by 
digging  or  hoeing  in  the  fpring  or  autumn,  and  the  plants 
retained  in  order  by  proper  pruning.  And  as  they  decay 
from  age  or  other  accidents,  they  are  replaced  from  the  nur- 
feries ; the  flips  of  fuch  plants  as  are  wearing  out  being 
made  ufe  of  for  the  purpofe.  The  fpikes  of  flowers  begin 
to  get  ripe  and  ready  for  gathering  about  the  end  of  June 
or  July,  when  it  is  collected  by  women  and  children  by  cut- 
ting off  the  heads  and  tying  them  up  in  bundles,  fo  as  to  be 
fent  to  the  dill-houfe,  or  other  places,  in  proper  balkets. 
When,  for  diddling,  the  lower  parts  of  the  fiems  are  then 
cut  off  and  the  heads  put  into  the  IlilL 

But  this  plant,  when  cultivated  in  the  field,  ffiould,  ac- 
cording toothers,  have  the  ground  well  prepared  by  digging, 
or  repeated  ploughing  and  harrowing  ; after  which,  in  the 
fpring  feafon,  as  about  Nfarch  or  beginning  of  April,  a pro- 
per quantity  of  flips  or  cuttings  of  the  young  lhoots  or 
branches  fhould  be  provided,  and  planted  at  once  by  means 
of  a.  dibble,  in  rows  of  not  more  than  two  and  a half  or 
three  feet  apart,  and  one  and  a half  or  two  feet  diflant  in 
the  rows,  doling  the  mould  well  about  them..  They  after- 
wards require  to  be  kept  clean  by  means  of  the  hoe,  and. 
to  have  the  mould  brought  up  to  them  occafionally,  parti- 
cularly in  the  autumn,  and  the  dfcad  items  or  leaves  cleared- 
away. 

They  will  modly  afford  fpikes  of  flowers  in  plenty  in  the 
fecond  fummer,  after  being  thus  planted  out. 
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Lavender  fucceds  bed  where  the  foil  is  rather  of  a dry 
quality,  and  not  too  (liff.  In  fome  parts  of  the  fouthern 
diftri&s  near  London,  it  is  grown  in  the  fields  with  much 
profit. 

In  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  Berkfhire,  it  is  dated,  that 
the  late  field-marfhal  Conway,  about  twenty  years  ago, 
formed  a large  lavender  plantation,  and  erected  proper  ap- 
paratus for  its  management  at  Park-place,  near  Henley. 
“ There  are  about  twenty  acres  planted  with  lavender,  on 
■the  fide,  and  at  the  bottom  of  a chalky  hill,  with  a fouth- 
weftern  afpedt.  The  land  at  the  bottom  is  very  good,  but 
that  on  the  dope  has  only  a thin  covering  of  mould  over  the 
chalk,  and  the  difference  of  foil  is  ftrongly  marked  by  the 
luxuriance  of  the  plants  they  refpeclively  bear.” 

It  is  of  fuch  importance  to  keep  crops  of  this  fort  per- 
fectly clean,  that  three  men  are  conftantly  employed  in  weed- 
ing this  plantation  ; who,  occafionally,  ufe  fmall  hand-hoes, 
but  not  much,  as  they  are  liable,  without  great  care,  to  break 
and  injure  the  plants.  When  the  ftate  of  the*  weather  will 
•not  admit  of  this  fort  of  buiinefs  being  done,  they  go  over 
the  plantation  with  large  {hears,  and  clip  off  all  the  ffalks 
which  were  left  by  the  lavender  cutters. 

Hot  fummers  are  very  favourable  to  the  produftivenefs  of 
plantations  of  this  kind. 

Lavender,  in  Botany.  See  Lavandula. 

Lavender  Cotton.  See  Santolina. 

Lavender,  French.  See  Cassidony. 

Lavender,  Sea,  Limonium.  See  Statice. 

Lavender,  Hollow-leaved  Sea , or  S'lde-faddle  Flower. 
See  Sarracena. 

LAUENFRED,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Weftphalia, 
in  Calenberg,  on  the  Wefer  ; 13  miles  N.W.  of  Gottingen. 

LAVENHAM,  a market-town  and  pariffi  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Babong,  and  county  of  Suffolk,  England,  was 
formerly  confiderable  for  its  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths 
and  calimancoes.  The  making  of  yarn  from  wool  is  now, 
however,  the  principal  employment  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
market  is  held  here  on  Tuefday,  and  there  are  two  fairs 
during  the  year  ; one  for  butter  and  cheefe  on  the  ioth  of 
Oftober,  and  another  for  horfes  on  Shrove  Tuefday.  Six 
capital  burgeffes,  chofen  for  life,  conftitute  the  governors  of 
the  town,  and  by  them  all  the  inferior  officers  are  appointed. 
The  land  here  is  of  that  fort  called  Borough-Englifti,  whereby 
all  heritable  property  defeends  to  the  youngeft  fon,  or,  in 
default  of  iffue,  to  the  youngeft  brother.  The  town  itfelf 
is  agreeably  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Brell,  from 
which  it  rifes  in  a gentle  acclivity,  and  confifts  of  nine  ftreets 
or  divifions,  and  a market-place,  with  a ftone  crofs  in  the 
centre.  At  the  fouth  end  (lands  the  parifh-church,  one  of 
the  fined  fpecimens  of  ancient  ecclefiaftical  architecture  in 
the  county.  This  noble  building  was  probably  founded 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Its  walls  are 
buik  of  freeftone,  interfperfed  with  very  curious  decorations 
of  flint-work.  On  every  fide  they  exhibit  a variety  of  arms 
of  noble  perfonages,  who  probably  obtained  that  diftinCtion 
by  their  benefactions  towards  the  ereClion  of  the  church. 
The  inner  roof  is  very  finely  wrought  in  carved  work  ; and 
there  are  two  pews  of  fuch  exquifite  workmanfhip,  as  to  vie 
with  any  in  Henry  Vllth’s  chapeL  This  town  has,  like- 
wife,  a mecting-houfe  for  Diffenters,  two  charity-fchools, 
and  two  Sunday-fchools,  one  of  which  is  fupported  by  the 
Diffenters.  In  the  parliamentary  returns  for  1800,  the 
houfes  are  dated  to  amount  to  339  in  number,  and  the  inha- 
bitants to  1776  perfons. 

LAVENIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  formed  by  the  late  Dr. 
oolander,  and  adopted  from  his  manuferipts  by  profeffor 
JSwartz;,  of  the  Cotula  Ferbefina,  and  V erbeftna  Lavenia  of 


their  common  preceptor  Linnaeus.  The  name  is  of  unknown 
origin,  and  fufpeCled  by  profeffor  Martyn  to  be  vernacular 
in  Ceylon.  'It  firft  appears  in  the  fupplement  to  Ray's 
Hijlona  Plantarum,  v.  3.  217,  on  the  authority  of  Sherard, 
for  the  fpecies  laft  mentioned,  for  which  it  was  adopted  by 
Linnaeus  as  the  trivial  name.  Whatever  the  derivation  or 
meaning  of  this  word  may  be,  its  euphony  may  uphold  it, 
though,  according  to  found  principle,  Swartz  ought  to  have 
preferred  Adenojlemma,  given  to  the  fame  plant  by  the  claffical 
Forfter,  and  conftruCted  of  x$w,  a gland,  and  -(fx/jun,  a crown , 
the  feed  being  crowned  with  three  glands  inftead  of  the  fea- 
ther, hair  or  membrane  appropriated  to  other  genera  of  this 
family.  Swartz.  Prod.  1 12.  Schreb.  544.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  3.  1724.  Mart.  Mill.  DiCl.  v.  3.  ( Adenoftemma  ; Ford. 
Gen  t.  43.  Juff.  184.) — Clafs  and  order,  Syngenejla  Poly- 
gamia-aqualis.  Nat.  Ord.  Compofita  difeoidea,  Linn.  Corym - 
lifer  ez,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  ovate,  fomewhat  imbricated, 
conliftmg  of  from  10  to  14  lanceolate,  equal,  permanent 
feales.  Cor.  compound,  uniform,  of  from  15  to  20  equal 
hermaphrodite  florets,  which  are  funnel-fhaped,  dilated  at 
the  bafe,  the  limb  in  five  regular  fpreading  fegments.  Siam. 
Filaments  five,  thread-ftiaped,  fhorter  than  the  tube  ; anthers 
oblong,  flattifh,  didymous,  (lightly  cohering  laterally.  Pijl. 
Germtn  oblong  5 ftyle  thread-(haped,  longer  than  its  own 
corolla,  deeply  divided  ; ftigmas  flattilh,  club-(haped.  Peric. 
none,  except  the  permanent  fpreading  calyx.  Seeds  rather 
club-(haped,  (lightly  rugged,  vifeid  with  glands.  Crown  of 
three  awl-lhaped  bridles,  glandular  at  the  tips.  Recept. 
naked. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked.  Seed- down  of  three  bridles, 
glandular  at  their  tips.  Calyx  ovate,  (lightly  imbricated. 
Style  divided. 

Obf.  Forfter  deferibes  the  florets  as  bearded  or  downy- 
on  their  upper  or  inner  furface. 

1.  L.  decumbent.  Decumbent  Lavenia.  (Cotula  Verbe- 
fina ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1258.  Mant.  473.  Chryfanthemum 
fylvaticum  repens  minus,  chamxdryos  (olio,  flore  luteo  nudo, 
femine  roftrato  ; Sloane  Jam.  v 1.  262.  t.  153.  f.  2.  Ta- 
nacetum  herbaceum  eredtum,  foliis  cordatis  crenatis  oppo- 
fitis,  capitulis  paucioribus  remotis  terminalibus ; Browne 
Jam.  316.  Herb.  Linn.) — Stem  decumbent.  Leaves  heart- 
(haped,  obtufe,  obtufely  ferrated. — Native  of  the  inland 
cool  and  fhady  woods  of  Jamaica.  Root  annual.  Stem  de- 
cumbent or  proftrate,  from  nine  to  eighteen  inches  long, 
throwing  out  roots  from  the  lower  joints,  Ample,  except 
now  and  then  a (hort  axillary  (hoot  or  two,  leafy,  nearly 
fmooth,  bluntly  quadrangular.  Leaves  oppofite,  (lalked, 
an  inch  or  more  in  length  and  almoft  as  broad,  heart. (haped, 
nearly  fmooth,  blunt,  unequally  and  bluntly  ferrated,  three- 
ribbed,  often  cut  away  clofe  to  the  lateral  ribs  at  the  bafe. 
Flowers  few,  terminal,  convex,  yellow,  fcarcely  fo  large 
as  a pea,  on  long,  (lender,  in  fome  degree  panicled,  ftalks. 

2.  L.  erefta.  Upright  Lavenia.  ( Adenoftemma  vifeofa  ; 
Ford.  Prodr.  34.  Verbefina  Lavenia;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1271. 
Swartz.  Obf.  312.  Eupatoriophalacron  fcrophulariae  aqua- 
ticae  foliis  oppofitis  ; Burm.  Zeyl.  93.  t.  42.  Pu-tumba ; 
Rheede  Hort.  Mal.'v.  10.  12 3.1.63.) — Stemereft.  Leaves 
elliptical,  pointed,  (harply  ferrated ; tapering  and  entire  at 
the  bafe. — Native  of  Ceylon,  the  coaft  of  Malabar  in  fandy 
ground,  and  the  Society  ifles.  Root  annual,  of  many  pale 
fibres.  Stem  a foot  high,  eredl,  fomewhat  branched,  leafy, 
fquare,  rough  with  afeending  bridles.  Leaves  (lalked,  op- 
pofite, the  uppermoll  lefs  exactly  fo  ; all  of  a broad  ellip- 
tical figure,  tapering  much  at  each  end,  three-ribbed,  rough, 
two  or  three  inches  long,  entire  at  the  bafe,  broadly  and 
acutely  ferrated  upwards.  Flowers  on  (hortifh,  hifpid, 
hoary,  axillary  ftalks,  accompanied  by  linear  Iradcas,  nr.d 

confiding 
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Confiding  of  fewer  florets  than  the  preceding,  of  a palifh 
blue  colour,  and  externally  downy. 

LAVENSAR,  in  Geography.  See  Lavansari. 

L AVENSTEIN,  or  LoEWENST£i.\T,a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  principality  of  Culmbach,  near  which  is  a copper- 
mine  ; is  miles  S.  of  Saalfeld. — Alfo,  a town  of  Weft- 
phalia,  in  Calenberg  ; nime  miles  E.  of  Hamcln. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  margravate  of  Meiflen  ; iS  miles 
S.  of  Drefdcn.  N.  lat.  30'’  42.  E.  long.  130  46'. 

LAVENZA,  a fea-port  of  Italy,  in  the  department 
of  the  Apennines,  with  a harbour  at  the  mouth  of  a fmall 
river;  feven  miles  S.  E.  of  Sarzana.  N.  lat.  44°  3'.  E. 
long  1 o°  1 . 

LAVER,  in  Botany,  perhaps  from  the  verb  to  lave, 
alluding  to  its  being  wafited  up  on  the  fliore.  See  Ui.v a. 

Laver  Bread,  a fort  of  food  made  of  a fea-plant,  other- 
wife  called  the  oifler-green,  or  Jea-liverwort.  It  is  laid  to 
be  ufed  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  and  other  parts  of 
Wales. 

Laver,  in  Scripture  Hijlory,  a facrcd  utenfil  placed  in 
the  court  of  the  Jewifh  tabernacle,  confiding  of  a bafon, 
whence  they  drew  water  by  cocks,  for  wafhing  the  hands 
and  feet  of  the  officiating  priefls,  and  alfo  the  entrails  and 
legs  of  the  victims. 

LAVERNA,  in  Antiquity,  the  goddefs  of  thieves  and 
cheats  among  the  Romans,  who  honoured  her  with  public 
worfhip,  becaufe  fhe  was  fuppofed  to  favour  thofe  who  u idled 
that  their  defigns  might  uot  be  dilcovcrcd.  Varro  (ays, 
that  Ihe  had  an  altar  near  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome ; hence 
called  Porta  Laverna'is. 

LAVERNICK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in 
the  territory  of  Culm,  on  the  Drebentz  ; 44  miles  E.  of 
Culm. 

LAVEZZO,  a name  given  by  the  Italians  to  a 
fleatitic  ftone,  of  which  veflels  are  made ; called  alfo  Lapis 
comenfis  and  Potstone,  which  fee. 

LAUF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
territory  of  Nuremberg;  8 miles  E.N.E.  of  Nuremberg. 
N.  lat.  49J  8'.  E.  long.  ii°  13'. 

LAUFFEN,  a town  of  the  archbiffiopric  of  Salzburg, 
or.  the  Salza  ; 1 1 miles  N.N.W.  of  Salzburg.  N.  lat.  47 J 
54'.  E.  long  120  32'. 

Lai.'kfen,  a village  and  caftle  of  Switzerland,  which 
gives  name  to  a bailiwick,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  near 
the  Rhine,  where  is  a celebrated  catarad  ; 2 miles  below 
Schaffhaufen. 

Laukfek  am  Neckar,  a town  of  Wurtcmburg,  on  the 
Neckar,  formerly  imperial ; 16  miles  N,  of  Stuttgart.  N. 
lat.  49  5'.  E.  long.  9 18'. 

Lauffen,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  Natangen;  1 j miles  S.  of 
Bartenllein. — Alfo,  a town  of  Auftria,  where  the  diet  was 
held  under  Frederick  I ; 18  miles  S.  of  Gemunden. 

LAUFFENBURG,  a fortified  town  of  Germany,  and 
one  of  the  four  fored-towns  of  the  late  Aultrian  Swabia, 
fituaied  on  both  fides  of  the  Rhine,  over  which  is  a bridge  ; 
and  at  this  place  there  is  a fall  in  the  river ; 26  miles  W.  of 
Schaffhaufen.  N.  lat.  47"  36'.  E.  long.  8 4' 

LAUFPON,  a town  of  France,  in-  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  *n  the  dil- 
tridbof  Deicmont,  feated  on  the  Barfch  ; 16  miles  N.  of 
Soleure.  The  place  contains  740,  and  the  canton  7513  in- 
habitants, on  a territory  of  \’jz\  kiliometres,  in  21  com- 
munes. N.  lat  . 470  32'.  E.  long.  70  20'. 

LAUGEON,  a town  of  Meckley  ; 42  miles  W.  of 
Munnypour. 

LAUGERIA,  in  Botany , named  by  Jacquin,  in  honour 
of  Robert  Laugier,  profeffor  of  botany  and  chcmillry  in  the 
•arnverfity  of  Vienna,  when  the  botanic  garden  there  was 
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firfl;  eftablifhed.  Jacq.  Amer.  64.  t.  177.  f.  21.  Linn. 
Gen.  102.  Schreb  140.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v 1.  1081.  Mart. 
Mill.  Diet.  v.  3.  Juff.  206.  Clafs  and  order,  Pentandriet 
Monogynies.  Nat.  Ord.  Rubiaceee,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  luperior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular, 
fmall,  deciduous,  unequal  at  the  orifice.  Cor.  of  one  petal, 
falver-lhaped ; tube  very  long;  limb  in  five  obovate  feg- 
ments.  St  am.  Filaments  five,  very  fliort  ; anthers  linear, 
long,  within  the  tube.  PJl.  Gerrnen  nearly  ovate,  inferior; 
ltyle  thread-fhaped,  rather  longer  than  the  tube  ; ftigma  ca- 
pitate. Peric.  Drupa  roundilh,  umbilicated  with  a fmall 
depreffion.  Seed.  Nut  roundilh,  with  five  furrows,  and 
from  two  to  five  cells. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  falver-lhaped,  five-eleft.  Stamens 
within  the  tube.  Drupa  inferior.  Nut  of  five  cells. 

Obf.  Vahi  fuggefts  that  this  genus  might  with  propriety 
perhaps  be  united  to  Guettarda  ; fee  that  article. 

1.  L.  odorata.  Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  276.  Jacq.  Amer.  64. 
(Edechi;  Loefl.  It.  239*  27 1 . 306  ) — Leaves  elliptic-lan- 
ceolate, pointed,  nearly  fmooth.  Stem  fomewhat  fpinous.- 
Clufters  panicled.  Nut  with  five  cells.  — Native  of  South 
America  ; obferved  by  Jacquin  in  expofed  bulhy  places  on 
the  fea  fhore,  about  the  Havanah  and  Carthagena.  The 
Jhm  is  ihrubby,  ten  feet  high,  erect,  branching,  the  branches 
oppofite  and  widely  fpreadmg.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  Ihort 
ftalks,  from  one  to  two  inches,  or  more,  in  length,  elliptic- 
lanceolate  inclining  to  obovate,  pointed,  entire,  veiny,  de- 
feribed  by  Jacquin  as  fmooth,  but  a young  branch  fent  by 
him  to  Linnasus,  from  the  Vienna  garden,  has  numerous^ 
hairs  on  the  leaves,  efpecially  at  the  rib  and  edges,  and  its 
footjlalls,  like  the  twig  itfelf,  are  very  hairy.  Siipulas  axil- 
lary, oppolite,  lanceolate,  recurved.  Clujlers  axillary, 
panicled,  lax,  as  long  as  the  leaves.  Flowers  dirty  red, 
very  fragrant  at  night.  Fruit  copious,  larger  than  a pea, 
very  black,  foft,  when  ripe  faliing  off  on  the  flighted  (bak- 
ing of  the  bufh. 

2.  L.  lucida.  Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  v.  :«  47-7.  Vahl.  Symfc.‘ 
v.  3.  40.  t.  37. — Leaves  oblong,  obtufe,  membranous,  fhin- 
ing.  duffers  forked.  Nut  with  two  cells — Native  of 
bufliy  places,  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Jamaica,  as  well  as 
in  St.  Lucia  and  Santa  Cruz.  A Jhrub  with  round,  fmooth, 
fpreading  branches.  Leaves  two  or  three  inches  in  lengthy 
oblong,  with  a blunt  point,  (billing,  fmooth  on  both  (ides- 
Stipulas  axillary,  ovate,  acute,  deciduous.  Clujlers  from  the 
bofoms  of  the  upper  leaves,  fo  as  to  appear  terminal,  foli- 
tary,  rarely  oppofite,  the  length  of  the  leaves,  either  (Imply 
forked,  or  twice  divided,  widely  fpreading.  Flowers  nearly 
feffile  in  a Ample  row  on  each  branch  of  the  duller,  with  a 
folitary  intermediate  one,  whitifn;  fragrant.  Fruit  black, 
its  nut  of  two  unequal  cells.  Dr.  Swartz  thinks  this  may 
be  the  Ipotaraguapin  of  Loefl.  It.  270,  with  the  defeription  efi 
which  it  agrees  in  many  refpeds,  but  he  never  obferved  any 
fpines  on  his  L lucida.  We  have,  nevertheless,  no  doubt 
of  their  being  one  and  the  fame  fpecies. 

3.  L.  coriacea.  Vahl.  Eclog.  v.  1.  26. — “ Leaves  elliptic- 
ovate,  rather  coriaceous,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  bluntifh. 
Spikes  twice  divided.  Flowers  tetrandrous.”  — Found  011 
the  fummits  of  mountains  in  the  ifland-of  Montferrat,  where 
it  was  probably  found  by  Von  Rohr,  AJhrub  or  tree,  but 
we  know  nothing  further  concerning  it. 

4 L.  reftr.oja.  Vahl.  Eclog.  v.  1.  27.- — “ Leaves  broad- 
lanceolate,  fmooth  ; glaucous  beneath.  Spikes  axillary, 
cloven.  Branches  refinous  at  the  ftimmit.’’ — Native- of  lofty 
mountains  in  Montferrat. 

3.  L.  tomemiofa.  Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  v.  i.  477. — ■**  Leaves 
ovate,  acute;  downy  beneath.  Clulters  forked.-  Nut  of^ 
two  cells.’’ — Native  of  (hrubby  places  in  tine  vvellern  part 
of  Jamaica.  A fmall  tree,  thrice  the  height  of  a man,  withr 
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subdivided  downy  branches.  Leaves  fbining  and  fmooth 
above,  filky  and  foft  beneath.  Flowers  whitilh.  It  blof- 
foms  in  autumn,  and  refembles  a Tournefortia  in  habit  and 
inflorefcence.  Swartz. 

LAUGHER,  a name  given  to  a particular  fpccies  of 
pigeon,  called  by  Moore  the  columba  ridens.  It  is  about 
the  fize  of  the  common  pigeon,  and  much  of  the  fame 
make  ; but  it  has  a very  bright  pearl-coloured  eye,  almolt 
white,  and  is  a mottled  red,  or  blue.  They  are  faid  to  be 
brought  from  Jerufalem,  and  the  country  thereabouts. 
When  the  cock  of  this  fpecies  courts  the  hen,  he  has  a 
guttural  cooing,  not  unlike  the  guggling  of  a bottle  of 
water,  when  poured  out  haftily ; and  after  this  he  always 
makes  a noife  not  unlike  laughing,  from  the  fingularity  of 
which  he  has  obtained  hi3  name. 

LAUGHI,  Le,  in  Geography,  a fief  of  Piedmont,  which 
takes  its  name  from  a mountain  ; formerly  held  immediately 
of  the  empire,  ceded,  in  1746,  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  or 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  now  annexed  to  France. 

LAUGHTER,  an  a&ion  or  paffion  peculiar  to  man. 

Authors  attribute  laughter  to  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves, 
which  lending  branches  to  the  eye,  ear,  lips,  tongue,  palate, 
and  mufcles  of  the  cheek,  parts  of  the  mouth,  prxcordia, 
See.  there  hence  arifes  a fympathy,  or  confent,  between  all 
thefe  parts  ; fo  that  when  one  of  them  is  afted  upon,  the 
others  are  proportionably  affedted. 

Hence  a favoury  thing  leen  or  fmelt,  affedts  the  glands 
and  parts  of  the  mouth,  a thing  feen  or  heard,  that  is  Ihame- 
ful,  affedls  the  cheek  with  blulhes  ; on  the  contrary,  if  it 
pleafe  and  tickle  the  fancy,  it  affedls  the  prxcordia  and 
mufcles  of  the  mouth  and  face  with  laughter  ; if  it  caufes 
fadnefs  and  melancholy,  it  likewife  affedls  the  prxcordia, 
and  demonftrates  itfelf  by  caufing  the  glands  of  the  eyes  to 
emit  tears. 

Laughter,  according  to  Hobbes,  is  “ a fudden  glory, 
arifing  from  a fudden  conception  of  foms  eminency  in  our- 
felves,  by  companion  with  the  infirmity  of  others,  or  with 
our  own  formerly.”  Dr.  Campbell,  on  the  contrary,  main- 
tains, that  this  emotion  doth  not  refult  from  the  contempt, 
but  folely  from  the  perception  of  oddity,  with  which  the 
paflion  is  occafionally,  not  neceffarily,  combined.  See 
Ridicule. 

L’AUGIER,  MoNSiGNon,  in  Biography,  principal  phy- 
fician  to  the  imperial  court  at  Vienna  in  1772  ; the  mod 
intelligent  and  belt  informed  critic,  among  mujical  dilettanti, 
with  whom  we  ever  converfed.  He  had  been  in  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Conllantinople,  and  was  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with  national  ftyles  of  mufic,  and  the 
peculiar  merits  and  defeats  of  individual  compofers  through- 
out Europe.  This  gentleman,  in  defpite  of  uncommon 
■corpulency,  poffeffed  a molt  adlive  and  cultivated  mind. 
His  houfe  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  firft  people  of  Vienna, 
both  for  rank  and  genius,  and  his  converfation  was  as  enter- 
taining as  his  knowledge  was  extenlive  and  profound.  Among 
his  other  acquirements  he  had  arrived  at  great  (kill  in  practical 
mufic,  had  a molt  refined  diferiminating  talle,  and  could  give, 
vocally,  fpecimens  of  the  national  melody,  which  he  had  heard 
with  philofo^hical  ears  wherever  he  had  been  ; in  fine,  he 
was  a living  hiltory  of  mufic.  In  Spain  he  had  been  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Dominico  Scarlatti,  who,  at  feventy- 
three,  compofed  for  him  a great  number  of  harpfichord 
leffons,  the  chief  of  which  had  never  been  printed.  The 
book  in  which  they  had  been  tranferibed  contained  forty-two 
pieces,  among  which  were  feveral  Jlow  movements,  with 
which,  for  want  of  follinuto  and  expreflion,  in  the  old 
harpfichords,  he  feldom  enriched  his  works.  Thefe  leffons 
were  compofed  in  175b,  when  Scarlatti  was  too  fat  to  crofs 
bis  hands,  as  he  ufed  to  do;  fo  that  thefe  arc  not  fo  difficult 
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as  his  more  juvenile  works,  which  were  made  for  his  pupi! 
and  patronefs,  the  late  queen  of  Spain,  while  fhe  was 
infanta  of  Portugal.  M.  L’Augier  ufed  to  relate,  that  the 
emprefs  queen  Therefa  had  been  a very  notable  mufician, 
and  that  fome  years  ago  he  had  heard  her  ling  very  well. 
In  the  year  1739,  when  file  was  only  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  and  very  handfome,  fhe  fung  a duo,  with  old  Scnefino, 
at  Florence,  fo  well,  that  by  her  voice,  which  was  then  a 
very  fine  one,  and  graceful  and  Heady  manner,  (he  fo  much 
captivated  the  old  man,  that  he  could  not  proceed  without 
Ihedding  tears  of  fatisfadlion.  Her  imperial  majefty  had  fi» 
long  been  a performer,  that  {he  one  day,  in  pleafantry,  told 
the  old  Faullina,  the  wife  of  Haffe,  who  was  then  upwards 
of  feventy,  that  fhe  thought  herfelf  the  firlt  (meaning  the 
oldeft)  virtuofa  in  Europe;  for  her  father,  at  a rehearfal, 
brought  her  on  the  court  ftage  at  Vienna,  when  {he  was 
only  five  years  old,  and  made  her  fing  a fong. 

Metaftafio,  in  a letter  to  Farinelli,  calls  M.  L’Augier 
Monfignore  ; the  phyfician  of  the  pope,  and  we  fuppofe 
the  imperial  phyfician  is  qualified  with  the  title  of  Monfig- 
nore, my  lord.  The  imperial  Laurrat  tells  Farinelli,  that 
Monfignor  L’Augier  is  charmed  with  him,  with  his  heart, 
and  with  his  conduct.  And  fporting  with  his  rotundity,  he 
fays,  “ he  often  vilits  me,  in  fpite  of  his  immeafurable  cor- 
pulency, and  mounts  to  the  altitude  where  I refide,  with 
the  lightnefs  of  the  moll  flim  dancer.  I (hall,  for  your  fake, 
embrace  as  much  as  pofiible  of  his  majeftic  circumference.” 
This  extraordinary  perfonage,  with  a mind  proportioned  to 
his  body,  died  at  Vienna  in  1774,  to  the  great  lofs  of  fo- 
ciety  in  that  city,  and  of  found  criticifm  and  good  tafte. 

LAVIANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Prin- 
cipato  Citra  ; 27  miles  E.of  Salerno. 

LAUJAR,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Grenada;  18  milc6 
N.W.  of  Almeria. 

LAVIGEN,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Dron- 
theim  ; 24  miles  N.  of  Drontheim. 

LAV IGNON,  a name  which  the  fiffiermen  of  the  vicinity 
of  Rochelle  give  to  a fhell-fifh,  which  is  ufed  for  food  in 
that  place,  and  is  probably  a fpecies  of  Solen.  It  is  common 
on  the  ceaft  of  Poitou,  and  has  a very  thin  pair  of  fhells 
for  its  covering,  and  which  never  can  fhut  clofe,  in  the 
manner  of  the  oilier  or  mufcle,  or  other  common  bivalve 
fhells : the  fifh,  therefore,  always  buries  itfelf  in  the  mud 
by  way  of  fecurity.  The  {hells  are  very  fmooth  and 
polilhed,  efpecially  on  the  infide,  and  they  are  naturally 
white.  This  colour  they  always  retain  within,  though  their 
outer  fui-face  is  often  tinged  black  by  the  mud. 

They  are  often  buried  five  or  fix  inches  deep  in  the  mud, 
but  it  is  always  eafy  to  know  where  they  are,  becaufe  they 
mult  keep  a free  communication  with  the  water  above  ; by 
means  of  a round  aperture,  of  about  a tenth  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter, which  opens  from  the  furface  of  the  mud  to  every 
fhell-filh.  When  the  fhells  of  this  fifh  are  opened  to  their 
utmoll  width,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  a fort  of  arm  with  which  each 
is  furnifhed,  in  the  manner  of  the  common  mufcle,  for  its 
progreffive  motion.  This  part  ferves  them  to  bury  thein- 
felves  in  the  mud,-  and  to  raife  themfelves  out  of  it  again, 
when  they  are  inclined  to  feek  a new  habitation  ; into  which 
they  make  their  way  in  a more  fpeedy  manner  than  would 
eafily  be  thought. 

When  the  creature  is  plunged  to ' its  proper  depth  under 
ground,  it  receives  the  benefit  of  the  water  above,  by  means 
of  two  pipes,  or  probofeides,  which  have  each  a double 
aperture  at  their  ends.  Thefe  take  in  water,  and  throw  it 
out  again,  alternately,  for  the  ufes  of  the  animal,  and  either 
of  the  two  is  indifferently  qualified  to  anfwer  either  purpofe. 
The  fifh  has  a power  of  lengthening,  or  fliortening  thefe 
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pipes  at  pleafure,  and,  when  it  pleafes,  takes  them  wholly 
into  the  (hell,  Mem.  Acad.  Par.  1710. 

LAVIN,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  the  people 
of  the  Philippine  iflands  to  a fpecies  of  hawk,  a bird  of 
great  beauty,  being  variegated  all  over  with  yellow,  black, 
and  white.  They  call  it  alfo ficuh. 

LAUINGEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
principality  of  Neuburg,  on  the  Danube,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  a Roman  colony  ; fix  miles  above  Hockftett.  N.  lat. 
48°  32'.  E.  long.  10 : 22  . 

LAVINGTON,  East,  or  Market  Lavington,  a market- 
town  and  parifli  in  the  hundred  of  Swanborough,  and  county 
of  Wilts,  England,  is  fituated  at  the  northern  termination 
of  Salifljury  plain.  It  was  formerly  called  Steeple,  or 
Staple,  Lavington,  and  was  a confiderable  town  ; having 
acquired  the  name  of  Cheaping,  or  Market  Lavington,  from 
its  great  corn  market,  which  was  eftablifhed  early  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  but  is  now  much  decreafed,  as  the  chief  re- 
fort  of  the  dealers  is  to  Devizes.  Eaft  Lavington  is  89 
miles  from  London  ; the  markets  were  on  Monday  and  Wcd- 
nefday.  The  population,  as  returned  to  parliament  in  i8co, 
was  918  ; the  number  of  houfes  167.  Bifhop  Tanner,  the 
celebrated  author  of  “ Notitia  Monaftica,”  was  born  in  this 
town  in  1674. 

JVeJl,  or  B'ljhop's  Lavington , is  a parifh  within  two  miles 
of  the  foregoing,  but  is  fituate  in  the  hundred  of  Whorlf- 
don  ; it  was  returned,  in  1800,  as  containing  214  houfes, 
and  958  inhabitants.  Britton’s  Beauties  of  Wiltlhire,  8vo. 

LAVINIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  La- 
tium,  exactly  S.  of  Rome,  and  eight  miles  S.E.  of  Lau- 
rentum,  near  the  fea-coaft,  rn  the  rivulet  Numicus,  between 
the  mouth  of  which,  and  the  Tiber,  Alueas  is  fuppofed  to 
have  landed.  According  to  Strabo,  he  built  this  town  after 
the  defeat  of  Turnus,  king  of  Ardea  ; thus  perpetuating  his 
victory  and  the  name  of  his  wife  Lavinia,  daughter  of  king 
Latinus.  According  to  the  fame  author,  he  eredled  here  a 
temple  of  Venus,  the  care  of  which  he  committed  to  the 
Ardeates.  But  as  this  city  was  not  ftrong  enough  to  refill 
the  afTaults  of  his  enemies,  who  were  jealous  of  his  power,  he 
built  another  on  an  eminence,  E.  of  the  firft.  See  Lanu- 
VIUM. 

LAVINO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Mi- 
lanefe  ; 18  miles  W.N.W.  of  Como; — Alfo,  a town  of 
Naples,  in  the  Molife  ; 24  miles  N.E.  ef  Molife. 

LAVIS,  a town  of  Tyrol,  at  the  union  of  the  rivers 
Lavis  and  Adige  ; eight  miles  N.  of  Trent. 

LAVIT  r>E  Lomagne,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gers,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift.  of  Ledtoure  ; 12  miles  E.  of  Ledloure.  The  place 
contains  1330,  and  the  canton  7696  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  195  kiliometres,  in  15  communes.  N.  lat.  43' 57'. 
E.  long.  10. 

L AUK  AS,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Wafa  ; 124  miles  E.S.E.  of  Wafa. 

LAUKOWITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Bolellaw  ; 10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Jung-Buntzel. 

LAUNAY,  Peter,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Blois  in 
the  year  1573,  and  having  confiderable  family  intereft,  he 
obtained,  in  early  life,  a poll  under  government,  and  was 
made  fecretary  to  the  king.  Thefe  honours  he  willingly  re- 
nounced, in  order  that  he  might  devote  his  time  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  facred  writings.  His  works  prove  how  diligently  he 
followed  his  new  profeflion.  He  acquired  the  refpect  and 
efteem  of  the  French  Proteftants,  and  he  was  chofen  deputy 
to  all  the  fynods  of  his  province,  and  to  almoft  every  national 
fynod  which  was  held  in  his  time.  He  died  in  1662,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-nine  years.  His  works  are  paraphrafes  on  the 
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books  of  Proverbs,  Ecclefiaftes,  the  prophet  Daniel,  all 
the  epiflles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Apocalypfe,  which  were 
published  at  different  periods.  He  publifhed  likewife  “ Re- 
marks on  the  Bible,  or  an  Explanation  of  the  different 
Words,  Phrafes,  and  Figures  of  the  facred  Writings;”  and 
“ A Treatife  on  the  Lord’s  Supper.” 

LAUNCE,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Ammodytes. 

LAUNCEGAYS,  in  our  Old  Writers,  a kind  of  offen- 
five  weapons  now  difufed,  and  prohibited  by  the  ftatute 
7 Rich.  II.  cap.  13.  Many  of  the  commentators  on  our 
ancient  laws  profefs  themfelves  unable  to  explain  what  kind 
of  weapons  thefe  were.  Grofe  fuggefts,  that  the  term 
launcegay  may  be  a corruption  of  the  words  lance  aigue,  a 
(harp  or  pointed  lance  ; and  if  the  intention  of  the  aCts  be 
confidered,  it  will  juftify,  in  a degree,  this  fuppofition  ; as 
they  were  evidently  framed  to  prevent  thofe  violent  affrays 
that  frequently  arofe  among  the  gentry  of  that  time,  com- 
monly attended  by  a numerous  fuite,  who,  if  armed  with 
mifehievous  weapons,  might  have  fpilt  much  blood.  A 
lance  fit  for  war  was,  perhaps,  termed  (harp,  or  pointed,  in 
oppofition  to  a blunt  or  tilting  lance.  See  Lance. 

LAUNCESTON,  in  Geography,  a populous  borough 
and  market-town  in  the  hundred  of  Eaft,  and  county  of 
Cornwall,  England,  is  fituated  on  an  eminence,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  one  mile  from  the  river  Tamer,  near  the  central 
part  of  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  county.  Its  ancient  name 
was  Dunheved,  the  Swelling  Hill  ; but  the  prefent  appella- 
tion, according  to  Borlafe,  figaifies  the  “ Church  of  the 
Caftle.”  The  caftle  is  the  moft  important  objeCl  in  the 
town,  to  which,  in  all  probability,  it  gave  origin.  Its 
mouldering  walls  furround  and  cover  a confiderable  extent  of 
ground,  and  prove  it  to  have  been  a fortrefs  of  great  ftrength 
and  importance.  The  principal  entrance  was  from  the 
fouth-wefl,  through  a fortified  paflage  upwards  of  an  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  and  ten  in  breadth.  At  the  end  of  this 
flood  the  great  gate,  the  arch  of  which  was  pointed,  but  is 
now  in  ruins.  This  led  to  a fmaller  gate,  with  a round  arch, 
opening  into  the  bafe  court,  which  formed  a fquare  of  136' 
yards,  furrounded  by  thick  walls  and  fortified  with  a deep 
ditch.  At  the  fouth-weft  angle  was  a very  ftrong  round 
tower,  whence  a terrace  extended  to  the  keep  or  citadel  at 
the  fouth-eaft  angle  of  the  court.  This  confided  of  an  im- 
menfe  artificial  hill,  nearly  ninety  feet  in  perpendicular 
height,  about  300  feet  diameter  at  its  bafe,  and  93  at  its 
fummit.  The  afeent  to  this  keep  originally  commenced  at  a 
femi-circular  tower,  and  continued  to  the  top  through  a 
covered  way,  feven  feet  wide,  now  in  ruins.  The  keep  con- 
fifts  of  three  wards,  and  is  furrounded  by  a circular  wall. 
The  thicknefs  of  the  outer  wall,  or  parapet,  is  about  three 
feet ; the  fecond  wall  is  fix  feet  from  the  former,  nearly  four 
times  the  thicknefs,  and  confiderably  higher.  About  eight 
feet  within  this  wall  is  another,  ten  feet  thick,  and  thirty- 
two  feet  high  from  the  floor  of  the  inclofed  area,  the  diameter 
of  which  is  about  eighteen  feet.  In  the  bafe  court  formerly 
ftood  the  county  gaol,  a fpacious  aflize  court,  a chapel,  and 
other  buildings ; "but  thefe  have  all  been  taken  down,  except  the 
gaol,  which  retains  its  lituation  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 
The  building  of  this  caftle  has  been  generally  attributed 
to  William,  earl  of  Moreton  and  Cornwall,  in  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror ; but  this  opinion  is  probably  erro- 
neous, as  the  ftyle  of  workmanfhip  exhibited  in  feveral  parts 
of  the  remains,  is  apparently  of  a much  earlier  date.  The 
walls  of  the  keep,  in  particular,  have  every  appearance  of 
being  confiderably  more  ancient  ; and  from  a retrofpedlive 
view  of  events  that  have  occurred  in  this  county,  the  con- 
jecture appears  to  be  fully  warranted  that  the  foundation  of 
the  caftle  is  as  remote  as  the  time  of  the  Briton?,  The  era 
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>i«  which  the  town  was  founded,  or,  at  lead,  began  to  af- 
■’fume  a regular  form,  is  better  determined  ; this  was  about 
the  year  900  No  remains  of  the  original  buildings  are  now 
extant.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  town  was  a priory  of  Au- 
guitine  monks,  faid  to  have  been  eftablifhed  by  Warlewait, 
bifhop  of  Exeter.  As  this  town  was  a principal  refidence 
of  the  earls  of  Cornwall  for  many  years  after  its  foundation, 
its  confeqtience  continually  increas'd,  and  many  liberties 
and  privileges  were  granted  to  its  inhabitants.  Soon  after 
the  conquelt  a weekly  market  was  eftablifhed  on  Sunday  ; in 
the  reign  of  king  John,  the  townfmen  paid  five  marks  for 
the  removal  of  the  market  to  Thurfday,  but  it  has  fince  been 
•changed  to  Saturday.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Laun- 
cefton was  made  a “free  borough  by  the  king’s  brother, 
Richard,  earl  of  Poiftiers  and  Cornwall  ; he  alfo  granted  the 
inhabitants  fome  additional  immunities,  which  were  con- 
firmed by  feveral  fubfequent  charters ; and  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  the  affixes  were  ordered  to  be  held  at  Laun- 
cefton, and  “ no  where  elfe.”  This  regulation  was  obferved 
till  the  firft  year  of  George  I.  when  an  aft  was  paffed  em- 
powering the  lord  chancellor  to  appoint  any  other  place  in 
the  county.  Since  that  period  the  winter  affixes  only  have 
been  held  here  ; thofe  of  the  fummer  having  been  removed  to 
.Bodmin.  By  a charter  of  Philip  and  Mary,  granted  in 
j 555,  which  enumerates  and  confirms  the  various  prior 
•charters,  the  government  is  veiled  in  a mayor,  recorder,  and 
eight  aldermen,  who,  with  the  free  burgeffes,  have  the  right 
of  elefting  the  parliamentary  reprefentatives.  The  whole 
•number  of  voters  is  about  twenty.  This  borough  made  its 
firft  return  in  the  twenty-third  of  Edward  I.  and  had  a 
mayor  as  early  as  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  Near  the  centre 
of  the  town  is  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  a hand- 
fome  fabric,  built  with  fquare  blocks  of  granite,  moll  of 
•which  are  enriched  with  carved  ornaments,  executed  in  a 
very  fingular  manner.  At  the  welt  end  is  a lofty  tower  ; 
and  a figure  of  the  Magdalen,  in  a recumbent  pofture,  is 
placed  in  a niche  at  the  ealt  end.  This  church  was  originally 
only  a chantry  chapel ; in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  it  was 
re-edified  and  confiderably  enlarged  ; in  Henry  VI. til’s  reign 
'it  was  conftituted  a parifti  church,  and  was  again  rebuilt  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  The  town  was  formerly  fur- 
rounded  by  a wall,  of  which  fome  parts  ft  ill  remain.  The 
ftreets  are  narrow  ; but  the  houfes  are  well  built;  on  the 
fouth  fide  is  a fortified  gateway,  containing  an  apartment 
ufed  as  the  town  gaol.  The  children  of  the  poor  are  edu- 
cated in  two  chanty-fehools  maintained  by  voluntary  fub- 
feription.;  and  a free-fehool  founded  and  endowed  by  queen 
Elizabeth.  Launcefton  is  diftant  from  London  213  miles; 
has  a weekly  market  on  Wednefday,  belides  that  on  Satur- 
-day  already  mentioned,  and  fix  annual  fairs ; the  return  to 
parliamentfin  the  year  1801  Hated  the  population  to  be  1483, 
the  number  of  houfes  226.  The  houfes  of  this  town  are 
-connefted  with  thofe  of  Newport,  which  is  a borough, 
though  apparently  only  part  ef  Launcefton.  See  New- 
port. « 

About  two  miles  north  of  this  town  is  W errington,  a feat 
of  the  duke  of  Northumberland.  Polwhele’s  Hiftory  of 
Co  n vail,  qto.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  li. 

LAUNCH,  in  Ship  Building , is  the  flip  or  defeent 
whereon  the  (hip  is  built,  alfo  the  whole  machinery  ufed  in 
launching. 

'To  facilitate  the  operation  of  launching,  the  fliip,  when 
fhe  is  firft  built,  is  fupported  by  ftrong  platforms,  laid  with 
a gradual  inclination  to  the  water,  on  the  oppolite  lides  of 
her  keel,  to  which  they  are  parallel.  Upon  the  lurface  of 
this  declivity  are  placed  two  correfponding  ranges  of  planks, 
which  coK^pofe  the  bafe  of  a frame,  called  the  cradle,  whole 


upper  part  envelops  the  flip's  bottom,  to  which  It  is  fecurely 
attached.  Thus,  the  lower  furface  of  the  cradle,  conform- 
ing exaftly  to  that  of  the  frame  below,  lies  fiat  upon  it, 
lengthways,  under  the  oppofite  lides  of  the  flip’s  bottom  ; 
and  as  the  former  is  intended  to  fide  downwards  upon 
the  latter,  carrying  the  (hip  along  with  it,  the  planes  or 
faces  of  both  are  well  daubed  with  (bap  and  tallow.  The 
neceffary  preparations  for  the  launch  being  made,  all  the 
blocks  and  wedges  by  which  the  (hip  was  formerly  fupported, 
are  driven  out  from  under  her  keel,  till  the  whole  weight 
gradually  fubfides  upon  the  platforms,  which  are  accordingly- 
called  the  ways.  The  f ores  and  ftanchions,  by  which  (he  is 
retained  upon  the  (locks  till  the  time  of  launching,  are  at 
length  cut  away,  and  tne  ferews  applied  to  move  her,  if  ne- 
ceffary. The  motion  ufually  begins  at  the  inftant  when  the 
ffiores  are  cut,  and  the  (hip  Hides  downw  ard  along  the  ways, 
which  are  generally  prolonged  under  the  furface  cf  the  water 
to  a fufneient  depth,  to  float  her  as  loon  as  (he  arrives  at  the 
fartheil  end  thereof.  When  a (hip  is  to  be  launched,  the 
enfign,  jack,  and  pendant,  are  always  hoifted,  the  laft  being 
difplayed  from  a ftaff  eredled  in  the  middle  of  the  flip. 
Ships  of  the  firft  rate  are  commonly  conltrufted  in  dry  docks, 
and  afterwards  floated  out,  by  throwing  open  the  flood-gates, 
and  fullering  the  tide  to  enter,  as  foon  as  they  are  ft  milled. 
Falconer. 

LAUNCHING,  the  aft  of  conveying  the  (hip  into  the 
water  after  (lie  is  built. 

Launch  ixo-Dra/I  of  ll'ater,  the  depreffion  of  the  fliip, 
when  firft  launched  below  the  water’s  furface. 

Launching-/1  lanks,  form  the  upper  furface  of  the  plat- 
form on  each  fide  the  (hip,  whereon  the  buldgeways  fide  in 
the  aft  of  launching  the  fliip. 

LAUNDER,  in  Mineralogy , a name  given  in  Devonfliire, 
and  other  places,  to  a long  and  (hallow  trough,  which  receives 
the  powdered  ore,  after  it  comes  out  of  the  box,  or  coffer, 
which  is  a fort  of  mortar,  in  which  it  is  powdered  with  iron 
peftles. 

The  pow'dered  ore,  which  is  waflied  into  the  launder  by 
the  w'ater  from  the  coffer,  is  always  fined  neared  the  grate, 
and  coarfer  all  the  way  down.  See  Bubble  and  Dreffngof 
Ore. 

LAUNDRY,  as  if  Lavanderie , Fr.  the  room  in  which 
clothes  are  wa(hed  ; or,  in  a more  reftrifted  and  appro- 
priate fenfe,  as  the  term  is  ufed  in  the  fubfequent  article, 
it  denotes  the  place  where  clothes  are  mangled,  dried, 
and  ironed.  Under  this  head  we  (hall  include  the  <wafl}-hcvfe, 
as'St  is  neceffarily  connefted  with  the  laundry.  Waffling 
and  getting  up  linen  are  employments  of  great  importance 
in  moft  families,  and  they  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
many  ingenious  mechanics,  who  have  contrived  various 
walking-machines  for  the  abridgment  of  labour  and  expence 
in  this  department  of  domeftic  economy.  Moft  of  the  ma- 
chines hitherto  ufed  are  objeftionable  on  many  accounts,  but 
principally  becaufe  they  operate  by  fridion,  inftead  of  pr/f 
fure.  When  the  linen  is  properly  prepared  for  waffling,  it 
may  be  thoroughly  cleanfed  by  prejfure  only.  Rubbing  it 
with  the  hands,  or  by  any  machine  that  operates  by  friftion, 
injures  it  more  than  the  wear  it  fuftains  in  aftual  ufe.  Hence 
it  follows  that  the  bed  method  of  cleanfing  foul  linen  is,  firft, 
to  prepare  it  for  the  operation  by  foaping  it  where  neceffary, 
and  putting  it  int foak  for  at  lead  twelve  hours.  This  will 
loofen  the  filth,  and  decompofe  the  greafe  and  other  matter 
with  which  it  is  foiled,  and  it  will  then  be  readily  re. 
moved  by  alternately  foaking,  and  fqueezing  or  preffing. 
The  deliderat um , therefore,  is,  tocontlrufta  machine  chit 
would,  by  a rotative  motion,  or  an  up-and-down  ftrolce, 
.(like  pumping)  alternately  prefs  and  faturate  the  linen  with 
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tire  fuels,  and  laitly  with  clear  water.  'The  machine  that 
comes  neareft  to  this,  of  any  that  has  fallen  under  our  notice, 
is  one  invented  by  Mr.  Gould. 

We  (hall  now  deferibe  a vvafh-houfc  and  laundry,  con- 
fbufted  upon  fcientific  principles  by  John  Bentley,  cfq.  the 
pref.-nt  poffeffor  of  Highbury  Houfe,  near  London,  being 
the  completed:  of  the  kind  vve  have  met  with. 

The  waff-houfe  is  24  feet  long,  nine  feet  broad,  and  eight 
feet  high.  It  is  furnifhed  with  a filtering  machine,  a ciftern 
for  filtered  water,' two  coppers,  a copper  cullender,  a jack 
with  pullies,  fix  wafhing  tubs,  a Hone  fink,  a table,  a wring- 
ing machine,  and  a pump  of  hard  water. 

The  floor  is  rough  Yorklhire-ftone,  laid  upon  a {harp  cur- 
rent. Over  two-thirds  of  the  roof  is  a lead  ciftern  contain- 
ing 40  hogiheads  of  rain  water,  fupplied  from  the  adjoining 
buildings.  The  other  third  of  the  roof  is  conical,  fur- 
mounted  with  a cylinder  for  a fleam-vent,  which  opens  and 
flints  at  pleafure.  When  open,  befides  emitting  the  fleam,  it 
admits  both  light  and  air.  The  ciftern  for  filtered  water 
holds  200  gallons,’  and  fupplies,  by  pipes  and  cocks,  the 
copper  tubs  and  fink. 

The  lirft  copper  is  fixed  fo  that  the  top  of  it  is  level  with 
the  bottom  of  the  ciftern,  and  the  bottom  of  it  is  level  with 
the  top  of  the  other  copper,  and  the  tops  of  the  tubs  and 
link,  all  which  it  fupplies  with  hot  water.  The  tubs,  cop- 
pers, and  fink,  arc  fupplied  with  cold  water  from  the  ciftern. 
Each  of  the  tubs  has  a brafs  plug  at  bottom,  to  difeharge 
the  foul  water.  A nine-inch  board  runs  along  the  front  of 
the  tubs  and  fink  00  the  ground,  to  prevent  the  fplafhing  of 
the  water  when  difeharged.  Each  tub  is  furnifhed  with  a 
fmail  wooden  ftrainer  for  foap. 

The  fecond  copper  is  for  boiling  the  linen,  and  has  a copper 
cu’lender  to  hold  the  linen,  which  is  drawn  up  by  the  jack 
and  pullies.  The  jack  has  a paul  and  ratchet  wheel  to  keep 
tine  cullender  fufpended  over  the  copper  till  the  water  is 
drained  from  the  linen  into  the  copper,  which  can  then  be 
turned  out  altogether  into  the  rinfing-tub.  By  this  contri- 
vance, the  ufual  mode  of  poking  the  linen  out  with  a flick 
(which  frequently  damages  it)  is  avoided.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  copper  is  a large  brafs  cock  for  difeharging  the  fuds 
when  they  are  done  with. 

Though  the  fix  tubs  arc  fupplied  with  both  hot  and  cold 
water,  there  are  only  fix  cocks  to  the  whole,  one  cock  fup- 
plying  two  tubs,  by  means  of  a ferew-joint  in  the  nozzle, 
which  turns  at  pleafure  to  either  tub.  There  is  alfo  a ferew- 
joint  between  the  key  and  pipe  in  each  cock,  by  which 
means  it  can  at  any  time  be  repaired  without  the  afiiltance  of 
the  plumber. 

The  filtering  machine  performs  its  operation  by  afeent. 

It  has  three  cocks  in  one  pipe.  The  uppermoft  is  for  regu- 
lating the  quantity  of  water  to  be  filtered,  which  can  be  va- 
ried at  pleafure  from  50  to  jeo  gallons  in  a day.  The  other 
is  for  cleanfing  the  machine  when  faturated  with  filth,  which 
i;  accomplifhed  by  only  turning  the  cock,  and  will,  in  a few 
minutes,  be  as  clean  as  it  was  at  firll,  the  mud,  &c.  being 
difeharged  at  the  third  or  middle  cock,  which  alfo  ierves  to 
draw  unfiltered  water  when  required.  Under  the  ciftern  is 
a receptacle  for  coals,  and  under  the  filtering  machine  a 
place  for  pails  and  mops.  Both  cifterns  have  a furplus  wa- 
ter-pipe to  prevent  running  over,  and  in  which  are  alio  plugs 
to  difeharge  all  the  water  when  needful. 

The  table  hangs  to  the  wall,  and  may  be  put  up  and 
down  at  pleafure..  It  is  for  forcing  and  foapuig  the  foul 
linen,  &c. 

The  laundry  adjoining  the  wafh-houfe  is  18  feetfquare,  and 
It  feet  in  height.  It  has  two  windows  in  front.  The  floor 
is  level,  of  rubbed  York  (hire -Hone,  laid  upon  brick  piers. 


to  keep  it  perfectly  free  from  damp.  It  is  furniffed  with1 
one  of  Baker’s  large  mangles  ; an  ironing-board  1 2 feet  by 
three  feet,  with  four  large  drawers  for  the  ironing-cloth, 
iron-holders,  &c.  with  room  for  the  clothes-bafleets  under- 
neath ; a flove  or  drying-clofet,  eight  feet  by  fix  feet  ; a 
furnace  for  heating  the  clofet  and  the  irons,  and  a place  for 
coals  undej-  the  floor,  clofe  by  the  furnace.  The  clofet 
contains  four  wooden  horfes,  each  with  five  rails  or  bars. 
Each  horfe  runs  in  and  out  of  the  clofet  upon  two  fmail  iron 
wheels,  upon  an  iron  rail-way.  One  horfe  holds  fix  ftiirts, 
or  a proportionable  quantity  of  other  linen,  and  the  whole 
will  dry  off  as  much  and  as  fpeedily  as  fix  women  can  wafh 
in  fticceffion.  It  hardens  the  linen  after  being  ironed,  and 
is  alfo  ufeful  for  airing  feather  beds,  fee.  The  linen,  whilft 
drying,  is  kept  free  from  fmoke  ard  dull,  and  there  never 
can  be  any  fleam  in  the  room. 

The  furnace  for  heating  it  is  fimilar  to  thofe  under  coppers 
or  in  a hot-houfe,  immediately  Over  which,  before  it  enters 
the  flue  to  the  clofet,  is  an  iron  oven  for  heating  the  irons.- 
The  flue  is  continued  round  the  bottom  of  the  clofet,  and 
carried  up  the  end  of  the  building.  The  top  of  the  hori- 
zontal part  of  the  flue  is  of  caft-iron  plates ; iron  being  a 
good,  and  brick  a bad  conductor  of  heat.  A few  inches 
above  thefe  iron  plates,  the  iron  rail-way  before  mentioned 
is  laid,  between  which  and  the  flue  there  is  a flooring  of  wire' 
work.  This  prevents  any  accident  from  the  cafual  falling 
of  linen  upon  the  flues,  but  does  not  impede  the  afeent  of 
warm  air.  Level  with  the  rail-way,  infide  the  clofet,  there 
is  an  opening  15  inches  fquare,  communicating  with  the  ex- 
ternal air.  The  cicling  of  the  clofet  is  in  the  form  of  a hop-- 
per,  terminating  in  a funnel  of  the  fame  diameter  ( 1 j inches)  ‘ 
as  the  external  air-vent.  Both  thefe  vents  are  furnilhed  with 
a Aiding  door,  which  opens  and  fnuts,  as  required,  by  pulley 
cords. 

The  principle  upon  which  it  adts  is  by  heating  it-  to  a de- 
gree fufficient  to  excite  a ltrong  evaporation  from  the  wet 
linen,  and  carrying  off  the  moifture  by  means  of  the  two 
vents.  During  the  time  of  its  acquiring  this  heat,  both  the 
vents,  and  alfo  the  horfes,  are  kept  clolely  {hut,  fo  that  the 
clofet  is  nearly  air-tight.  As  foon  as  the  proper  degree  of 
heat  is  obtained,  both  the  vents  are  to  be  opened,  when  a 
ffrong  current  of  air  ruffes  in  at  the  lovvcft,  carrying  up  all 
the  vapour  fro  n the  linen  through  the  upper  vent  or  funnel, 
when  the  dryi  ig  will  be  very  fpeedily  completed.  The 
linen  is  then  removed,  a fre.ff  fupply  put  in,  and  the  opera- 
tion repeated  as  before,  beginning  by.  clofely  {hutting 
all  up. 

Befides  the  difpatch  and  economy  attending  this  waff-houfe 
and  laundry,  the  health  and  comfort  of  thofe  employed  in 
them  are  greatly  promoted,  by  being  entirely  free  from  the 
pernicious  effects  of  damp  vapour,  and  in  not  being  incom- 
moded by  any  extra  heat  in  hot  weather. 

Since  this  article  was  written,  the  gentleman  above  men- 
tioned has  made  a considerable  improvement  in  the  waff- 
houfe.  He  has  ccnffrudted  an  apparatus  for  performing  the 
operation  by  Jleam.  Although  it  is  not  yet  (December 
1 S 1 1 ) quite  completed,  it  is  fufficiently  fo  to  have  afeer- 
tained  by  experiment,  that  every  fpecies  of  white  linen  may 
be  better  clcanfed  this  way  than  it  is  poffible  to  do  it  by  the 
hands,  or  any  machine  hitherto  invented. — We  fay  white 
linen,  becaule  the  operation  proves  to  be  fo  powerful,  that 
it  difeharges  the  colou  from  all  dyed  and  printed  articles 
that  have  been  tried  with  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  waff-houfe  a ftrong  iron-boiler  is  fixed, 
three  feet  fix  inches  long,  one  foot  eight  inches  wide,  and 
two  feet  nine  inches  deep,  with  fittings  up  the  fame  as  thofe 
for  ftea.m-mgines,  viz-  a feeding-pipj  with  regulator,  a 
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mercury  gauge-tube,  a three-inch  (leam-tube,  two  obferva- 
tion  cocks,  a fafety  valve,  and  a difcharging  pipe.  From 
the  (team-tube,  a pipe  of  ii  inch  bore  is  continued  the 
whole  length  of  the  building  ; and  from  this  main  (team-pipe, 
others  of  fmaller  dimenlions,  from  § to  2.  inch  diameter,  are 
laid  on  the  different  (teaming  veflels.  Thefe  may  be  either 
of  wood,  tin,  or  copper  ; but  the  latter  is  certaitjly  bed, 
for  the  adtion  of  (team  is  fo  powerful,  that  it  will  foon  ren- 
der both  wood  and  tin  ufelefs.  They  mu(t  be  fitted  with  a 
loofe  grating  iniide,  about  two  inches  from  the  bottom  ; a 
cock  at  one  end,  to  admit  the  (team  ; and  another  at  the 
other  end,  quite  at  the  bottom,  to  difcharge  the  foul  water. 
The  procefs  is  as  follows  : Soap  the  linen  where  it  is  very 
dirty,  and  put  it  to  foak  ; then  place  the  linen  upon  the 
grating  in  the  (learn  vefTel ; cover  it  up,  and  turn  on  the 
(team.  The  difcharging  cock  mud  be  occafionally  opened, 
to  draw  od’  the  condenfed  deam  ; and  when  it  is  found  to 
come  off  perfectly  clear,  which  it  will  do  in  half  an  hour,  or 
lefs,  the  operation  is  finifhed,  and  the  articles  will  come  out 
perfectly  clean,  and  mod  beautifully  white. 

By  this  fimple  and  eafy  procefs,  the  drudgery  of  wafhing 
is  entirely  done  away ; and  the  faving  in  time,  foap,  and 
other  expences,  is  greater  than  can  well  be  conceived.  The 
faving  of  water  in  many  dtuations  is  a matter  of  confe- 
quencc  ; but  what  is  of  dill  more  importance,  the  linen  will 
lad  double  the  time  it  otherwife  would  do  : for  as  there  is 
neither  prelfure  nor  friClion,  it  cannot  be  injured  in  this 
procefs. 

Wafhing  by  deam  has  been  praftifed,  but  never  before 
by  this  method.  The  way  it  has  been  done  has  been  by 
(teaming  the  linen  in  the  fuels.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
filth  that  is  forced  out  of  the  linen  is  mixed  with  the  fuds, 
and  is  again  difperfed  equally  all  through  the  linen  ; fo  that 
repeated  changes  of  foap  and  water  mud  be  had  recourfe  to, 
before  the  linen  is  made  thoroughly  clean.  But  by  this  new 
procefs,  the  linen  being  put  into  the  lleaming  veffels,  with- 
out any  other  liquor  than  it  retains  on  being  taken  out  of 
the  foaking  tubs,  every  particle  of  matter  which  is  diflodged 
from  it  indantly  fubfides  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  and 
never  can  again  come  in  contadl  with  the  linen.  Our  readers 
mult  excufe  the  prolixity  of  this  article,  on  account  of  its 
great  importance  and  ufefulnefs  in  domedic  economy  to 
every  family. 

Note. — The  boiler  above  deferibed  alfo  heats  an  hot-houfe 
in  an  adjoining  garden,  befides  boiling  a copper,  and  thus 
does  the  work  of  fix  fires. 

LAUNOY,  John  de,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Val- 
defie,  a village  of  Low  r Normandy,  in  1603.  He  received 
the  early  part  of  his  education  at  Conllance,  whence  he  was 
fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  where  he  purfued  his  dudies' 
with  great  diligence  for  five  or  fix  years.  In  1636  he  was 
ordained  pried,  and  foon  after  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  dodfor  of  divinity  at  the  college  of  Navarre.  For  the 
fake  of  improvement  lie  travelled  to  Rome,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  mod  eminent  characters  ; but  on  his  re- 
turn to  Paris,  he  applied  with  great  intenfenefs  to  his 
dudies,  and  esmpofed  a vad  variety  of  works  on  fubjedls 
•relating  to  hiltory,  criticifm,  and  ecclefiadical  difeipline. 
At  his  own  houfe  he  formed  a kind  of  literary  fchool,  for 
the  difeufdon  of  topics  that  tended  to  the  improvement  of 
the  mind.  He  was  an  able  defender  of  the  rights  of  the 
Gallican  church,  in  oppofition  to  the  pretenfions  of  Rome. 
He  attacked  feveral  falfe  traditions  with  great  intrepidity  ; 
-and  he  contended  fo  forcibly  for  expunging  the  names  of  fe- 
veral falfe  faints  from  the  calendar,  that  he  was  called  the 
■banifher  of  faints.  It  was  faid  of  him,  that  '*  he  was  a ter- 
rible critic,  formidable  both  to  heaven  and  earth ; that  he 


had  expelled  a greater  number  of  faints  from  paradife  than 
ten  popes  have  canonized.  He  fufpedled  the  whole  mar- 
tyrology  ; and  he  examined  all  the  faints  one  after  another, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  they  do  the  nobility  in  France.”  By 
the  freedom  which  he  exercifed  in  his  writings,  he  provoked 
againft  him  an  hod  of  enemies ; and  he  was  obliged,  at  the 
intimation  of  the  king,  to  difeontinue  Jiis  affemblies,  which 
were  held  at  his  own  apartments.  He  met  with  an  excellent 
friend  in  the  abbe  d’Ellrees,  who  prefented  him  with  a very- 
valuable  preferment  in  the  church,  which  he  foon  refigr.ed, 
choofing  to  live  contented  on  a fmall  income  rather  than  en- 
dure the  cares  of  bufinefs.  He  faid  that  it  was  much  more 
difficult  for  a Chriflian  to  make  a right  ufe  of  riches,  than 
to  live  without  them.  He  died  in  his  75th  year,  in  1678. 
His  works  are  very  numerous,  and  have  been  collected  and 
publifhed  in  ten  volumes,  folio.  Of  one  of  his  pieces,  viz . 

“ De  Audloritate  negantis  Argumenti,”  Bayle  fays,  had 
he  publifhed  nothing  elfe,  he  would  have  eftablifhed  his  fame 
as  a benefadlor  to  the  republic  of  letters,  by  a thoufand  fine 
hints  which  it  contains  for  diftinguifhing  truth  from  falfehood 
in  hiflorical  matters.  He  was  a perfon  of  great  fimplicity, 
a good  friend,  difinterelfed,  and  laborious  ; an  enemy  to 
vice,  void  of  ambition,  charitable  and  beneficent,  and  ever 
obferving  the  fame  tenor  of  life.  Bayle.  Moreri. 

LAUNY,  or  Laun,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Saatz,  on  the  Egra,  on  the  road  from 
Leipfic  to  Prague  ; 9 miles  E.N.E.  of  Saatz.  N.  lat.  5©0 
20'.  E.  long.  1 30  54f. 

LAVOISIER,  Anthony  Lawrence,  in  Biography , 
a diitinguifhed  chemical  philofopher,  was  born  at  Paris,  on 
the  13th  of  Augufl  1743.  His  father,  who  was  a man  of 
opulence,  fpared  no  expence  in  bellowing  upon  him  the  ad- 
vantages of  a liberal  education  ; and  he  difplayed  very  early 
proofs  of  the  extent  and  fuccefs  of  his  ltudies,  efpecially  in 
the  circle  of  the  phyfical  fciences.  In  the  year  1764,  the 
French  government  propofed  a prize  queftion,  relative  to 
the  belt  method  of  lighting  the  llreets  of  a large  city.  La- 
voifier  prefented  a diflertation  on  the  fubjedt,  which  he  dif- 
cufTed  upon  the  mod  enlarged  and  philofophical  views. 
This  was  not  only  highly  approved,  and  printed  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  but  obtained  for  him  tin 
prefent  of  a gold  medal  from  the  king,  which  was  delivered 
to  him  by  the  prelident  of  the  Academy,  at  a public  fitting, 
in  April  1766.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  that  learned  body,  of  which  he  was  conflantly 
one  of  the  moll  adlive  and  ufeful  adociates.  About  the  fame 
time,  he  was  occupied  in  experimental  refearches  on  a variety 
of  fubjedls  ; fuch  as  the  analyfis  of  the  gypfum  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  ; the  cryftallization  of  fait ; the  pro- 
perties of  water ; and  in  exploring  the  phenomena  of  thun- 
der, and  of  the  aurora  borealis  : and  he  diflinguiffied  himfelf 
by  feveral  differtations  on  thefe  and  other  topics,  pradlical 
and  fpeculative,  which  appeared  in  different  periodical  works. 
In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  1770  were  publifhed 
his  obfervations  on  the  nature  of  water,  and  cn  the  experi- 
ments which  had  been  fuppofed  to  prove  the  poffibility  of  its 
convcrfion  into  earth.  He  proved,  by  a careful  repetition 
of  thefe  experiments,  that  the  earthy  depolit,  left  after  re- 
peated dilliilations  of  water,  proceeded  folely  from  an  abra- 
fion  of  the  veflels  employed.  Lavoifier  performed  feveral  » 
journies  into  various  parts  of  France,  in  company  with  M. 
Guettard  ; in  the  courfe  of  which  he  collected  a (lore  of 
materials  for  a lithological  and  mineralogical  hiltory  of  that 
kingdom,  which  he  ingenioufly  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
chart.  Thefe  materials  were  the  bafis  of  a great  work  on 
the  revolutions  of  the  globe,  and  on  the  formation  of  the 
ftrata  of  the  earth : two  ir.terefting  (ketches  of  which  were 
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printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  the  years  1772 
and  1787. 

In  fact,  M.  Lavoifier  devoted  his  whole  time  and  fortune 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  fciences,  the  boundaries  of  which 
he  feemed,  by  fuch  an  union  of  zeal,  talent,  and  wealth, 
deftined  to  extend.  About  this  period,  a new  mine  of  ex- 
perimental refearch,  which  promifed  the  molt  curious  and 
interefling  refuks,  had  been  opened  out  by  the  genius  of 
Dr.  Black,  and  already  purfued  with  much  fagacity  and  in- 
duftry  by  Dr.  Prieftley. — We  allude  to  the  difcovery  of  the 
properties  of  certain  aeriform  fubilances,  gafes,  or  (as  they 
have  been  called)  factitious  airs,  which  had  hitherto  efcaped 
the  attention  of  chemical  inquirers.  M.  Lavoifier,  (truck 
with  the  beauty  and  importance  of  thefe  difcoveries,  entered 
into  the  fame  field  of  refearch  with  all  the  fcientific  ardour 
by  which  he  was  characterized  : and  here  the  advantage  of 
his  ample  wealth  was  manifelt ; for  he  conducted  his  experi- 
ments upon  a large  fcale,  with  coltly  inltrumcnts  of  the  molt 
improved  conllrudtion.  The  refult  of  this  courfe  of  ex- 
perimental inquiry  he  gave  to  the  world  in  1774,  in  his 
“ Opufcules  Chymiques,”  which  contained  not  only  a clear 
and  elegant  view  of  all  that  had  hitherto  been  done,  in  regard 
to  gafeous  or  aeriform  fluids,  but  alfo  feveral  original  ex- 
periments, remarkable  for  their  ingenuity  and  accuracy. 

The  exiltence  of  a gafeous  body,  in  a fxed  or  folid  date, 
in  the  mild  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  which,  when  ex- 
pelled from  thefe  fubilances,  adorned  an  aerial  form,  and 
left  them  in  a cauftic  (late,  as  well  as  its  production  during 
the  combuflion  of  fuel,  had  been  demonftrated  by  Dr. 
Black  ; and  Bergman  had  (hewn  that  this  air  poflefied  acid 
properties.  Dr.  Priellley  had  alfo  fubmitted  it  to  various 
experiments  in  the  year  1767;  but  no  progrefs  had  been 
made  in  afeertaining  the  real  conllituent  parts  of  this  acid 
gas,  or  fixable  air.  The  honour  of  this  difcovery  was  left 
for  Lavoifier;  who,  in  1772,  by  expofing  a piece  of  char- 
coal, included  in  a glafs  veffel,  to  the  adtion  of  a lens,  dif- 
covered  that  part  of  the  charcoal  was  confirmed,  that  a di- 
minution of  air  had  taken  place  in  the  receiver,  and  that  the 
refidue  pofiefled  the  properties  of  the  fixable  air  : — whence 
he  concluded  that  charcoal  was  one  of  the  conftituent  parts 
of  this  gas.  The  combuilible  nature  of  the  diamond  having 
been  already  proved  by  Macquer,  d’Arcet,  and  others,  La- 
voifier was  induced  to  fubmit  this  fubftance  to  the  fame 
treatment  as  the  charcoal  in  the  former  experiment ; and  he 
found  that  prccifely  the  fame  refults  took  place:  whence  he 
inferred,  that  there  exilled  a great  analogy  between  charcoal 
and  diamond  Both  thefe  eonclufions  have  been  amply  con- 
firmed by  fubfequent  experiments:  they  were  in  every  re- 
fpedt  important ; and  feem,  together  with  the  fadls  pre- 
vioufly  known,  of  the  production  of  acids  by  the  combuflion 
of  fulphur  and  phofphorns,  to  have  given  the  firit  hint  to 
Lavoifier  of  his  fubiequent  general  theory  of  the  formation 
of  acids. 

Lavoifier  now  turned  his  experimental  refearches  to  the 
fubjcti  of  the  calcination  (as  it  was  then  termed,  from  its 
apparent  fimilarity  to  the  procefs  of  making  lime)  of  metals. 
It  had  already  been  (hewn  by  Rey  and  Homberg,  that 
metals  acquire  an  augmentation  of  weight  during  calcination. 
This  additional  weight  was  attributed  by  the  latter  to  the 
fixation  of  heat  and  light  ; but  was  fuppofed  by  the  former 
to  proceed  from  the  fixation  of  a part  of  the  air.  M.  La- 
voifier publiflv'd  the  refult  of  his  invelligation  of  this  curious 
fnbjecl  in  1774,  in  a memoir  on  the  calcination  of  tin  in 
dole  veflfels,  in  which  he  demonftrated  the  following  very 
important  tacts.  He  (hewed,  1,  that  a given  quantity  of 
air  was  requisite  for  the  calcination  of  a given  quantity  of 
tin ; 2,  that  a part  of  the  air  is  abforbed  during  this  pro- 
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cefs,  by  which  not  only  the  -bulk,  but  the  weight  of  the  air 
is  diminished  ; 3,  that  the  weight  of  the  tin  is  increafed 
during  the  fame  procefs  ; and,  4,  that  the  weight  acquired 
by  the  tin  is  exaftly  equal  to  that  which  is  loft  by  the  air. 

Thus  by  a few  fimple,  accurate,  and  well-chofen  experi- 
ments, Lavoifier  bad  apparently  arrived  at  the  legitimate 
inference,  that  during  the  procefs  of  the  formation  of  acids, 
whether  with  carbonaceous  matter,  fulphur,  or  phofphorus, 
and  alfo  during  that  of  the  calcination  of  metals,  an  abforp- 
tion  and  fixation  of  air  take  place,  and  thus  he  gained  a 
glimpfe  of  principles,  in  the  view  of  which  his  Angular  fa- 
gacity in  devifing  experiments,  and  his  accuracy  in  executing 
them,  would  in  all  probability  have  alone  conduced  him  to 
thofe  brilliant  refults,  to  which  the  adtive  genius  of  Dr. 
Prieftley  fo  materially  contributed.  The  fynthetic  proofs 
only  of  this  union  of  air  with  the  bafe  had  been  as  yet  afeer- 
tained  : but  Dr.  Prieftley  firft  furniihed  the  analytic  proof, 
by  diftevering  the  combination  ; a difcovery  which  at  once 
advanced  the  nafeent  theory  of  Lavoifier,  and,  in  his  hands, 
became  the  fource  of  more  than  one  important  conclufion. 
In  Auguft  1774,  Or.  Prieftley  difeovered,  that  by  heating 
certain  metallic  calces,  efpecially  the  calcined  mercury,  (the 
precipitate  per  fe , as  it  was  then  called,)  a quantity  of  air 
was  feparated,  while  the  mercury  refumed  its  metallic  form  ; 
and  this  air,  which  he  found  was  much  purer  than  that  of 
the  atmofphere,  he  called,  from  the  theory  of  the  time, 
deplilogiflicated  air.  The  fucceeding  winter  he  fpent  at  Paris, 
and  communicated  to  Lavoifier,  and  the  other  philofophers 
there,  his  recent  difcovery : and  the  importance  of  this  in- 
telligence to  the  views  of  Lavoifier  was  manifeft  in  a memoir 
publifhed  by  him  in  the  following  year,  1775,  on  the  nature 
of  the  principle  which  combines  with  metals  during  their 
calcination.  In  this  paper  he  (lie wed,  in  conformity  with 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Prieftley,  that  the  mercurial  pre- 
cipitate per  fe , by  being  heated  in  a retort,  gives  out  a 
highly  refpirable  air,  (fince  called  oxygen,)  and  is  itfelf  re- 
duced to  the  metallic  date;  that  combultible  bodies  burn 
in  this  air  with  increafed  brilliancy  ; and  that  the  fame  mer- 
curial calx,  if  heated  with  charcoal,  gives  out  not  the  pure 
air,  but  fixed  air : — whence  he  concluded  that  fixed  air  is 
compofed  of  charcoal  and  the  pure  air.  It  has,  therefore, 
fince  been  called  carbonic  acid. 

A fecond  very  important  confequence  of  Dr.  Prieftley’s 
difcovery  of  the  pure  or  vital  air,  was  the  analyfis  of  the  air 
of  the  atmofphere  : which  was  accomplifhed  by  Lavoifier 
in  the  following  manner.  He  included  fome  mercury  in  a 
dole  veffel,  together  with  a known  quantity  of  atmofpheric 
air,  and  kept  it  for  fome  days  in  a boiling  (late  : by  degrees 
a fmall  quantity  of  the  red  calx  was  formed  upon  the  furface 
of  the  metal  ; and  when  this  ceafed  to  be  produced,  the  con- 
tents of  the  veflel  were  examined.  The  air  was  found  to  be 
diminiflied  both  in  bulk  and  weight,  and  to  have  been  ren- 
dered altogether  incapable  of  fupporting  combuftion  or  ani- 
mal life  : part  of  the  mercury  was  found  converted  into  the 
red  calx,  or  precipitate  per  fe  ; and,  which  was  extremely 
fatisfadiory,  the  united  weight  of  the  mefcury  and  the  pre- 
cipitate exceeded  the  weight  of  the  original  mercury,  by 
precifely  the  fame  amount  as  the  air  had  loft.  To  complete 
the  demonft ration,  the  precipitate  was  then  heated,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Prieftley’s  firft  experiment,  and  dccompofed  into 
fluid  mercury  and  an  air,  which  had  all  the  properties 
of  vital  air  ; and  this  air,  when  mixed  with  the  unrefpirable 
refidue  of  the  original  air  of  the  receiver,  compofed  an 
elaftic  fluid  poflefling  the  fame  properties  as  atmofpherical 
air.  The  vital  air  was  afte-wards  made  the  fubjedl  of  va- 
rious experiments  in  refpedl  to  the  calcination,  of  metals,  to 
the  combuflion  and  converlion  of  fulphur  and  phofphorus  into 
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zc’.ds,  See.  in  which  procefles  it  was  found  to  be  the  chief 
agent.  Hence  it  was  named  by  Lavoifier  oxygen  (or  gene- 
rator of  acids),  and  the  unrefptrable  refidue  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  was  called  azol,  (/,  e.  incapable  of  fupporting  life.) 

The  new  theory  thus  acquired  farther  fupport  and  con- 
fiifency  : oxygen  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  moll  aCtive  and 
important  agents  cf  chemiif ryand  of  nature;  combuRion, 
acidification,  and  calcination,  (or,  as  it  was  now  called, 
cxydation , the  calces  being  aifo  termed  cxyds,  i.  e.  fomething 
approaching  to,  or  refembling  acids,)  were  proved  to  be  pro- 
cefTes  Rrikingly  analogous  to  each  other  ; all  according  in 
thefe  points,  that  they  produced  a decompofition  of  the  at- 
mofpheric  air,  and  a fixation  of  the  oxygenous  portion  in  the 
fubltance  acidified  or  calcined. 

Time  alone  feemed  now  rcquifite  to  eftablilh  thefe  doc- 
trines, by  exemplifying  them  in  other  departments  of  che- 
mical refearch.  In  the  year  1777,  fix  memoirs  were  com- 
municated to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  by  Lavoifier,  in 
Which  his  former  experiments  were  confirmed,  and  new  ad- 
vances were  made  to  a confiderable  extent.  Our  country- 
men, Black  and  Crawford,  in  their  refearches  refpe&ing 
latent  heat,  and  the  different  capacities  of  bodies  under  dif- 
ferent circumllances,  had  laid  a foil’d  foundation,  on  which 
the  doftrines  of  combuRion,  refulting  from  the  foregoing 
experiments,  might  be  perfected,  and  the  caufe  of  the  light 
and  heat  connected  with  it  might  be  explained.  The  fir  ft 
mentioned  ohilofopher,  Dr.  Black,  had  (hewn,  that  a folid, 
when  it  is  made  to  affume  a liquid  torrn,  and  a liquid,  when 
it  rdfumes  the  form  of  vapour,  abforbs  or  combines  with, 
and  renders  latent,  a large  portion  of  heat,  which  is  again 
parted  with,  becomes  free  and  cognizable  by  the  ienfe  of  feel- 
ing, and  by  the  thermometer,  when  the.  vapour  is  again  con- 
Qenfed  into  a liquid,  and  the  liquid  becomes  folid.  In  like 
manner,  it  was  now  faid  by  Lavoifier,  during  the  procefs  of 
combuRion,  the  oxygen,  which  was  previoufiy  in  a gafeous 
Rate,  is  fuddeply  combined  with  the  fubRance  burnt  into  a 
liquid  or  folid.  Hence  all  the  latent  heat,  which  was  eflen- 
tial  to  its  gafeous  Hate,  being  inllantaneoufly  liberated  in 
large  quantity,  produces  flame,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
very  condenfed  free  heat.  About  the  fame  time,  the  analogy 
of  t he  operation  and  neceffrty  of  oxygen  in  the  fundtion  of 
refpiration,  with  the  preceding  hvpofhelis  of  combullion, 
was  pointed  out  by  Lavoifier.  In  the  proceis  of  refpira- 
tion, it  was  found  that,  although  atmolplieric  air  is  inhaled, 
carbonic  acid  and  azot  are  expired.  This  animal  operation, 
laid  Lavoifier,  is  a fpecies  of  flow  combullion  : the  oxygen 
of  the  air  unites  with  the  fuperfluous  carboy  of  the  venous 
Wood,  and  produces  carbonic  acid,  while  the  latent  or  com- 
bined caloric  ( the  matter  of  heat)  is  fet  free,  and  thus  flip- 
plies  the  animal  heat.  Ingenious  and  beautiful,  however, 
as  this  extenfion  of  the  analogy  appeared,  the  fubjeCt  of  ani- 
mal temperature  is  Hill  under  many  obicurities  and  diffi- 
culties. 

The  phenomena  of  chemiHry,  however,  were  now  expli- 
cable upon  princip’es  more  Ample,  confident,  and  fatisfadlory 
than  by  the  aid  of*any  former  theory  ; and  the  Lavoilierian 
doctrines  were  every  where  gaining  ground.  But  there  yet 
remained  a formidable  objection  to  them,  which  was  derived 
from  a circumHance  attending  the  dilution  of  metals  in  acids  ; 
to  wit,  the  production  of  a con  filterable  quantity  of  inflam- 
mable air.  If  iulpimric  acid  (formerly  called  vitriolic  acid, 
or  oil  of  vitriol)  conii Its  only  of  fulphur  and  oxygen,  it  was 
laid,  and  bar  iron  is  nothing  more  than  this  metal  in  a fimple 
Itate,  how  does  it  happen,  that  when  thefe  two  fubllances, 
with  a little  water,  come  in  contact,  they  Riould  produce  a 
large  quantity  of  inflammable  air  during  their  re-aCtion  ? 
Tips  objection  was  uaanfwerable,  and  appeared  to  be  fatal 


to  the  whole  theory  : but  it  was  mod  opportunely  converted 
into  an  argument  in  its  favour,  by  the  great  difeovery  of  the 
decompofition  of  water,  made  by  Mr.  Cavendifh  ; who  re- 
folded that  element,  as  it  was  formerly  eHeemed,  into  oxy- 
gen and  inflammable  air.  The  latter  has  lince,  therefore, 
been  called  hydrogen , or  generator  of  water.  This  experi- 
ment was  repeated  with  full  fnccefs  by  Lavoifier  and  his  aflo- 
ciates  in  1783  ; and  the  difeovery  was  farther  ellabliffied  by 
a fuccefsful  experiment  of  the  fame  chemiRs,  carried  on  upon 
a grand  feale,  in  which,  by  combining  the  oxygen  with 
hydrogen,  they  produced  water,  and  thus  adding  fynthelis 
to  analyfis,  brought  the  fa£l  to  demonflration. 

This  new  view  of  chemical  phenomena,  together  with  the 
immenfe  acceflien  of  new  compounds  and  fubllances,  which 
tlie  labours  of  modern  experimentaliils  had  brought  to  light, 
appeared  to  demand  a correfpondent  alteration  in  the  nomen- 
clature. Accordingly,  a committee  of  fome  of  the  ablefl: 
of  the  French  chemiits,  of  whom  Lavoifier  was  the  molt 
confpicuous,  undertook  the  arduous  talk,  and  produced  a 
regular  fvRem  of  nomenclature,  derived  from  the  Greek 
language,  which,  although  far  from  being  faultlefs,  and 
notwithstanding  much  oppoiition  with  which  it  was  at  firft 
treated,  has  become  the  univerfal  language  of  chemical 
fcience,  and  has  been  adopted  even  in  pharmacy  and  medicine. 
His  work,  entitled  “ Siemens  de  Chymie,”  which  was 
pubfiRied  in  1789,  was  a model  of  fcientilic  compofition. 

We  have  hitherto  viewed  M.  Lavoifier  principally  as  a 
chemical  philofopher,  in  which  character  he  has  founded  his 
great  claims  to  the  refpect  and  admiration  of  pollcrity.  But 
the  other  arts  and  fciences  are  indebted  to  him  for  confi- 
derable fervices  which  lie  rendered  them,  both  in  a public 
and  private  capacity.  In  France,  more  than  in  any  other 
country,  men  of  fcience  have  been  confulted  in  matters  of 
public  concern  ; and  the  reputation  of  Lavoifier  caufed  him 
to  be  applied  to,  in  1776,  to  fuperintend  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder,  by  the  enlightened  minider  Thurgot.  By  the 
application  cf  his  chemical  knowledge  to  this  manufacture, 
he  was  enabled  to  increafe  the  explolive  force  of  the  powder 
by  one  fourth  ; and  while  he  fnppreffed  the  troublefome  re- 
gulations for  tlie  collection  of  its  materials  from  private 
lioules,  previoufly  adopted,  lie  quintupled  the  produce. 
The  Academy  of  Sciences  received  many  fervices  from  his 
hands.  In  addition  to  the  communication  of  forty  papers, 
relative  to  many  of.  the  moR  important  fubjeCts  of  philofo- 
phical  chemiHry,  which  were  printed  in  the  twenty  volumes 
of  Memoirs,  from  1772  to  1793,  he  moil  actively  promoted 
all  its  ufeful  plans  and  refearches,  being  a member  of  its 
board  of  coniuitation,  and,  when  appointed  to  the  office  of 
treafurer,  he  introduced  order  into  its  accounts,  and  econo- 
my into  its  expenditure.  When  the  new  fyltem  of  meafures 
was  propofed,  he  contributed  fome  new  and  accurate  experi- 
ments on  the  expanfion  of  metals.  The  national  convention 
confuked  him  with  advantage  concerning  the  belt  method  of 
manufacturing  affignats,  and  of  fecuring  tlipm  againft  forgery. 
Agriculture  early  engaged  his  attention,  and  he  allotted  a 
confiderable  tract  of  land  on  his  eliate  in  the  Veudome,  .for 
the  purpofe  of  experimental  farming.  The  committee  of 
tlie  conRituent  aflembly  of  1791,  appointed  to  form  an 
improved  fyltem  of  taxation,  claimed  the  affiilance  of  his 
extenfive  knowledge;  and  hc*drew  up,  for  their  information, 
an  extract  of  a large  work  on  the  different  productions  of 
the  country  and  their  confumption,  for  which  he  had  been 
long  collecting  materials.  This  was  printed  by  order  of  the 
aflembly,  under  the  title  of  “ Richefies  Territoriales  de  la 
France,”  and  was  eHeemed  the  molt  valuable  memoir  on  tha- 
fubjeCt.  I11  the  fame  year,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
cummiffioners  of  the  national  treafury  j.  axd  he  introduced 
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into  that  department  fuch  order  and  regularity,  that  the 
proportion  between  the  income  and  the  expenditure,  in  all 
the  branches  of  government,  could  be  feen  at  a fingle  view 
every  evening.  This  fpirit  of  fyftematic  and  lucid  arrange- 
ment was,  indeed,  the  quality  by  which  he  was  peculiarly 
diftinguifhed,  and  its  happy  influence  appeared  in  every  fub- 
jedt  which  occupied  his  attention. 

The  private  life  of  this  diftinguifhed  perfon  was  equally 
eft  finable  with  lus  public  and  philofophical  charadter,  He 
was  extremely  liberal  in  his  patronage  of  the  arts,  and  en- 
couraged young  men  of  talents  in  the  purfuit  of  fcience. 
Iiis  houfe  became  a vaft  laboratory,  where  philofophical  ex- 
periments were  inceffantly  carrying  on,  and  where  he  held 
converfazicnes  twice  a week,  at  which  all  the  votaries  of  learn- 
ing and  fcience,  foreigners  as  well  as  Frenchmen,  affemhled. 
In  his  manners  M.  Lavoifier  was  mild,  affable,  and  obliging  ; 
a faithful  friend  and  hufband,  a kind  relation,  and  charita- 
ble to  the  poor  upon  his  eilates  ; in  a word  equally  claiming 
efleem  for  his  moral  qualities,  as  for  thofe  of  his  underftand- 
ing- 

The  time  was  arrived,  however,  when  diflindlion  even  hy 
his  talents  and  worth  was  fo  far  from  fecuring  public  refpedt, 
amid  the  tumults  of  the  revolution,  that  it  became  a fource 
of  danger,  and,  when  joined  with  wealth,  wasa'moft  certainly" 
fatal.  All  thofe  efpccially,  who  had  held  any  fituation  under 
the  old  adminiftration,  particularly  in  the  financial  depart- 
ments, were  facrificed  during  the  murderous  reign  of  Ro- 
befpierre,  to  the  popular  odium.  Lavoifier  was  feized  and 
thrown  into  prifon,  upon  fome  charges  fabricated  againft 
himfelf  and  twenty-feven  other  farmers-general.  During  his 
confinement  he  forefaw  that  he  fhouldbe  dripped  of  all  his 
property  ; but  confoled  himfelf  with  the  expectation  that  he 
would  be  able  to  maintain  himfelf  by  the  praCtice  of  phar- 
macy. But  a more  fevere  fait  awaited  him  : he  was  capi- 
tally condemned,  and  dragged  to  the  guillotine,  on  the  Stli 
of  May',  1794 

The  name  of  Lavoifier  will  always  be  ranked  among  the 
mod  illuilrious  cbemids  of  the  prefent  age,  when  it  is  con- 
fidered  what  an  extenfivc  and  beneficial  influence  his  labours 
have  had  over  the  whole  fcience.  It  has  been  faid,  indeed, 
that  if  he  be  edimated  on  the  fcole  of  his  actual  difeoveries, 
not  only  Scheele  and  Priedley,  and  Cavendifh,  but  many- 
more,  will  Hand  before  him.  But  he  poffeffed  in  a high  de- 
gree that  rare  talent  of  difeernnjent,  by  which  he  detefted 
analogies,  which  others  overlooked,  even  in  their  own  difco- 
verics,  and  a fagacity  in  deviling  and  an  accuracy  in  com- 
pleting his  experiments,  for  the  purpofe  of  elucidating  every 
fuggeftion  which  he  thus  acquired,  fuch  as  few  philofophers 
have  poffefled.  No  one  who  did  fo  much,  probably  ever 
made  fo  few  unfuccefsful  or  random  experiments.  It  was 
the  lingular  perfpicuity,  fimplicity  and  order  to  which  he 
reduced  the  phenomena  of  chemiftry,  that  claimed  for  his  theo- 
ry the  general  reception  which  it  met  with,  and  occafioncd  the 
abandonment  of  thofe  dodfrinca  which  prejudice  and  habit 
confpired  to  fupport.  Subfequent  diicoveries,  however, 
and  more  efpecially  thofe  numerous  fa&s  which  the  genius 
of  Mr.  Davy  has  lately  brought  to  light,  through  the  me- 
dium of  that  moll  powerful  agent  of  decompofition,  gal- 
vauifm,  have  rendered  feveral  modifications  of  the  Lavoi- 
fierian  theory  neceffary-,  and  bid  fair  to  produce  a more  ge- 
neral revolution  in  the  language  and  doftrines  of  chemiftry. 

M.  Lavoifier  married,  in  1 77 1,  the  daughter  of  a farmer- 
general,  a lady  of  pleafing  manners  and  confiderable  talents, 
who  partook  of  her  lnilband’s  zeal  for  philofophical  inquiry, 
and  cultivated  chemiftry  with  much  fuccefs.  She  engraved 
with  her  own  hand  the  copper  plates  for  his  laft  work.  Mad. 
Lavoifier  has  fince  given  her  hand  to  another  eminent  philo- 


fopher,  count  Rumford.  Gen.  Riog.  Hutchinfon’s  Biog, 
Med. 


LAVONIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Ca- 
labria Citra  ; 8 miles  W.S.VV.  of  Roffano. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Calabria  Ultra  ; 14  miles  W.  of  Squillace. 

LAVORA,  or  Terra  di  Lavora,  a fertile  and  de- 
lightful  province  of  Naples,  diverfified  with  lulls  and  plains, 
lying  between  40  36'  and  41°  47'  N.  lat.  ; anciently  Terra 
Laboria,  Campania,  and  Campus  Laboricus,  and  in  the 
middle  ages  the  Caftellany  of  Capua.  It  received  its  pre- 
fent name  in  IC91  from  Richard  II.,  prince  of  Capua,  on 
account  of  the  fitnefs  of  the  foil  for  every  kind  of  cultiva- 
tion. This  province  is  populous,  and  abounds  in  corn,  wine, 
oil,  and  other  produftions  of  Italy-.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.W.  by  Campagna  di  Roma,  on  the  N.  and  E.  by 
Abruzzo  Citra  and  Contado  di  Molife,  on  the  S.E.  and 
S.  by  Principato  Ultra  and  Principato  Citra,  and  on  the  W. 
hy  the  Mediterranean  ; being  90  miles  from  N.W.  to  S.E. 
andjo — 45  in  breadth  ; and  in  1779  it  contained  1,210,989 
inhabitants.  It  is  watered  hy  the  rivers  Garigliano  and  Vo  - 
turno  ; the  former,  which  is  a placid  ftream,  rifes  in 
Abruzzo  Ultra,  and  falls  into  the  fea  below  Trajetto ; the 
latter  defeends  from  the  Apennines,  paffes  by  Capua,  and 
lofes  itfelf  in  the  gulf  of  Gxta.  The  capital  of  this  pro- 
vince is  Naples. 

LAUPEN,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Berne,  and  chief  place  of  a bailiwick  : it  is  fitnated  at  the 
conflux  of  the  Satinen  and  Senfe ; 5 miles  S.W.  of  Berne. 
It  was  once  imperial. 

LAUQUEN,  called  V'tllarica  by-  the  Spaniards,  a lake 
of  Chili,  about  72  miles  in  circuit,  with  a beautiful  conic 
hill  in  the  centre.  From  this  hill  fprings  the  river  Token, 
which  joins  the  Pacific  ocean. 

LAUR,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Chufiftan  ; 50  miles 
E.  of  Toftar. 


LAURA,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  oF 
Molcow;  36  miles  N.E.  of  Mofcow. 

Laura,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  the  circar  of  Nagore  ; 
20  miles  W.  of  Catchwana, 

Laura,  Aavp?.,  primarily  fignifying  village,  Jlreet,  or 
hamlet,  a name  given  to  the  refidence  of  the  ancient  monks. 
Authors  cannot  agree  about  the  difference  between  a laura 
and  a monaftery  : fome  pretend,  that  a laura  was  a monaf- 
tery,  wherein  there  lived  at  leaft  a thoufand  monks ; but 
this  is  nowife  credible.  The  more  natural  opinion  is,  that 
the  ancient  monafteries  were  the  fame  with  the  modern,  con- 
lifting  of  large  buildings  divided  into  halls,  chapels,  and 
cells,  poffeffed  by  the  monks,  each  of  whom  had  his  apart- 
ment ; but  the  laura;  were  a kind  of  villages,  whereof  each 
houfe  was  inhabited  by  one  or  two  monks  at  the  molt  ; -fo 
that  the  houles  of  the  Chartreux  feem,  in  fome  meafure, 
to  reprefent  the  ancient  lauras,  and  thofe  of  the  other  monks 
proper  monafteries.  The  term  laura  was  only  underftood 
of  the  religious  places  in  Egypt,  and  the  Eaft,  where  their 
houfes  ftood  apart  from  each  other,  and  were  not  joined  by- 
any  common  cloifter,  the  monks  that  inhabited  them  only 
meeting  in  public  once  a week. 

LAURADIO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Eftramadura,  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  Tagus  ; 
5 miles  S.S.E.  of  Lifhon. 


LAURAGAIS,  the  name,  before  the  revolution,  of  a 
fmall  country  of  France,  in  Upper  Languedoc,  of  which 
Caftelnaudary  was  the  capital. 

LAURANA,  a fea-port  of  Iftria,  with  a fmall  harbour, 
in  the  gulf  of  Quarnero ; 8 miles  S.  of  Caftua.  N.  lat. 


450  28'.  E.  long.  14°  1; 
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LAURE,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Alan- 
tcjo  ; 30  miles  W.N.W.  of  Evora. 

LAURE  AT,  Poet,  is  a well  known  office  in  the  king’s 
houfhold.  Sir  John  Hawkins  obferves,  that  there  are  no 
records  which  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  inilitution  of  the 
office  in  this  kingdom,  though  there  are  many  that  recog- 
nize it.  It  appears  that  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
there  was  a court  poet,  named  Henry  de  Avranches,  who 
is  fuppofed  to  have  had  an  appointment  of  a hundred 
(hillings  a year,  by  way  of  falary  or  llipend.  In  1341 
Petrarch  was  crowned  with  laurel  in  the  Capitol  by  the 
fenate  of  Rome  ; afterwards  Erederic  III.  emperor  of 
Germany,  gave  the  laurel  to  Conradus  Celtes  ; and  ever 
fince  the  counts  palatine  of  the  empire  have  claimed  the 
privilege  of  folemnly  inverting  poets  with  the  bays.  Chau- 
cer, who  was  contemporary  with  Petrarch,  and  acquainted 
with  him,  when  abroad,  affumed  the  title  of  poet-laureat 
on  his  return  to  England  ; and  in  the  1 2th  year  of  Richard 
II.  obtained  a grant  of  an  annual  allowance  of  wine.  We 
read  of  perfons  under  the  fame  title  in  the  reigns  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  and  of  James  I.  who, 
in  16x5,  granted  to  his  laureat  an  annual  penfion  of  100 
marks.  In  the  year  1630,  this  penfion  was  augmented,  by 
letters  patent  of  Charles  I.  to  100/.  per  annum , with  ait 
additional  grant  of  one  terfe  of  Canary  Spanifh  w'inc,  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  king's  itore  of  w-ines  yearly.  Haw- 
kin’s  Hift.  of  Mufic,  vol.  iv.  p.  13. 

LAUREATION,  a term  in  the  Scottifh  univerfities, 
ufed  for  the  act  of  taking  up  the  degree  of  a mailer  of 
arts,  to  wdiich  the  iludents  are  admitted  after  four  years’ 
fludy  in  the  univerfities. 

LAUREL,  in  Botany  and  Gardening.  See  Laurus 
and  Piiunus. 

Laurel,  Common  or  Cheny,  Primus  laurocerafus , in 
the  Materia  Medica,  is  a native  of  the  Levant,  and  has 
been  long  cultivated  in  Britain.  The  leaves  have  a bitter 
ftyptic  tafte,  accompanied  with  a flavour  refembling  that  of 
bitter  almonds.  The  flowers  alfo  have  a fimilar  flavour. 
The  powdered  leaves,  applied  to  the  noilrils,  excite  fneezing, 
but  lefs  powerfully  than  tobacco.  The  kernel-like  flavour  of 
the  leaves  has  caufed  them  to  be  ufed  for  culinary  purpofes, 
efpecially  in  cuftards,  puddings,  blanc-mange,  See.  andasthe 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  milk  is  inconliderable,  this  has 
been  done  without  any  noxious  effedl.  However,  as  the 
poifonous  quality  of  this  laurel  is  now'  indubitably  proved, 
the  public  fhould  be  cautioned  againrt  its  internal  ufe. 
The  firrt  and  principal  proofs  of  the  deleterious  effects  of 
this  vegetable  upon  mankind  were  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  by  Dr.  Madden  of  Dublin,  in  a “ letter 
giving  an  account  of  two  women  being  poifoned  by  the 
Ample  dirtilled  w'ater  of  laurel-leaves,  and  of  feveral  ex- 
periments upon  dogs,  by  which  it  appears  that  this  laurel  is 
one  of  the  moft  dangerous  poifons  hitherto  known.”  He 
mentions  alfo  the  cafe  of  a gentleman,  w ho  by  miitake  drank 
a quantity  of  this  laurel  water,  and  died  in  a few  minutes, 
complaining  of  a violent  diforder  in  his  ftomach.  (See 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°4i3.  426.  vol.  xxxvii.)  The  cafe  of  fir 
Theodofius  Boughton  is  more  recent.  His  death  in  1780 
was  aferibed  by  an  Englifh  jury  to  this  poifon.  In  this 
cafe  the  adtive  principle  of  the  laurocerafus  was  concen- 
trated by  repeated  diftillations,  and  given  to  the  quantity  of 
an  ounce.  It  has  been  found  by  the  experiments  of  Mad- 
den, Mortimer,  Nicholls,  Langrifh,  Vater,  Fontana,  and 
others,  that  to  brute  animals  this  poifon  is  almoft  inftanta- 
ueoufly  mortal.  Thefe  experiments  alfo  fhew,  that  the  laurel- 
water  is  deftrudtive  to  animal  life,  not  only  when  taken 
into  the  ftomach,  but  alfo  on  being  injedled  into  the  intes- 


tines, or  applied  externally  to  different  organs  of  the  body.. 
The  moft  volatile  is  the  moft  adlive  part  of  the  laurocerafus  y 
and  from  its  fcnfible  qualities  we  may  be  led  to  judge,  that 
an  analogous  principle  feems-to  pervade  many  other  vege- 
table fubftances,  efpecially  the  kernels  of  drupaceous  fruits  y 
and  in  various  fpecies  of  the-  Amygdalus,  this  fapid  prin- 
ciple extends  to  the  flowers  and  leaves.  It  is  obfervable,. 
that  it  is  much  lefs  powerful  in  its  adtion  upon  human  fub- 
jedls  than  upon  dogs,  rabbits,  pigeons,  and  reptiles.  To 
poifon  man,  the  eftential  oil  of  the  laurocerafus  mull  be  fe- 
parated  by  diftillation,  as  in  the  fpirituous  or  common 
laurel  water;  and  unlefs  this  is  itrongly  imbued  with  the 
oil,  or  given  in  a large  dofe,  it  proves  innocent.  Dr.  Cul- 
len remarks,  that  the  fedative  power  of  the  laurocerafus  acls 
upon  the  nervous  fyftem  in  a different  manner  from  opium  and 
other  narcotic  fubftances,  whofe  primary  adtion  is  upon  the 
animal  fundtions ; for  the  laurocerafus  does*  not  occafion 
deep,  nor  does  it  produce  local  inflammation,  but  feems  to 
add  dircdfly  upon  the  vital  powers.  “ Although  this  vege- 
table feems  to  have  occupied  the  notice  of  Stoerck,  its  me- 
dicinal ufe  has  its  advocates.  From  Linnarus  we  learn, 
that  in  Switzerland  it  is  commonly  and  fucceisfully  ufed  in 
pulmonary  complaints.  Langrifh  mentions  its  efficacy  in 
agues  ; arid  as  Bergius  found  bitter  almonds  to  have  this 
effedl,  we  may  from  analogy  conclude,  that  this  power  of 
the  laurocerafus  is  well  eilabliftied.  Baylies  found  that  it 
poffeffed  a remarkable  power  of  diluting  the  blood,  and 
from  experience,  recommended  it  in  all  cales  of  difeafe  flip— 
pofed  to  proceed  from  too  denfe  a ftate  of  that  fluid  ; ad- 
ducing particular  inftances  of  its  efficacy  in  rheumatifm, 
althma,  and  in  fchirrous  affections..-  Nor  does  this  author- 
feem  to  have  been  much  afraid  of  the  deleterious  quality  of 
the  laurocerafus,  as  he  orders  a pound  of  its  leaves  to  be 
macerated  in  a pint  of  water,  of  wdiich  he  gives  from  30 
to  40  drops  three  or  four  times  a day.”  Woodville’s- 
Med.  Bot. 

Laurel,  Alexandrian , in  Botany.  See  Ruscus.- 

Laurel,  Dwarf,  of  America.  See  Kalmia.. 

Laurel,  Sea-fide.  See  Pxiyllantiius. 

Laurel,  Spruce,  or  Spurge.  See  Daphne. 

Laurel  Mountains,  in  Ceography,  a range  of  mountains 
W.  ot  the  Alleghany  ridge,  and  part  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains  ; extending  from  Pennfylvania  to  North  Carolina, . 
and  giving  rife  to  feveraL branches  of. the  Ohio  river.  The 
Great  Kanhaway  breaks  through  the  Laurel  ridge  in  its 
way  to  the  Ohio.  N.  lat.  38'  30'.  W.  long.  8i°  19'. 
About  lat.  36^,  in  a fpur  of  this  mountain,  is  a fpring  of 
water  50  feet  deep,  very  cold,  and,  as  it  is  faid,  blue  as 
indigo.  The  lands,  within  a fmall  diftance  of  the  Laurel 
mountains,  through  which  the  Youghiogang  river  runs,  are 
in  many  places  broken  and  ftony,  but  rich  and  well  tim- 
bered ; and  in  fome  places,  and  particularly  on  Laurel  creek, . 
they  are  rocky  and  mountainous.  From  the  Laurel  moun- 
tain to  Monongahcia,  the  lands  for  the  firft  feven  miles  are 
good,  level,  and  fit  for  farming,  interfperfed  with  fine  mea- 
dows : the  timber,  white-oak,  chefnut,  hickory,  &c.  Morfe. 

Laurel  Rimer,  a rivery  of  Kentucky,,  which  runs  into 
the  Cumberland,  N.  lat.  36°  34'.  W.  long.  83°  50'. 

LAURELS,  pieces  of  gold  coined  in  the  year  1619,  with 
the  king’s  head  laureated,  which  gave  them  the  name  of 
laurels ; the  twenty-ftiilling  pieces  of  which  were  marked 
with  XX,  the  ten  (hillings  X,  and  the  five  fliilling  pieces 
with  V. 

LAUREMBERG,  Peter,  in  Biography,  a learned 
phyfician,  wras  born  at  Roftock,  where  his  father  was  pro- 
feffor  of  medicine  and  mathematics.  Peter  took  the  degree 
of  dodtor  ia  the  univerfity  of  his  native  place,  and  afterwards 

travelled 


Strafian  and  Pre-Ann, 
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travelled  into  Prance,  and  fettled  for  fome  time  at  Mon-  dor,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton;  330 
tauban,  where  he  taught  philofophy  in  1611.  In  1614,  rules  in  length,  and  1.50  in  breadth.  This  is  the  eftuary  of 
however,  he  was  at  Hamburgh,  and  was  profeflor  of  natural  the  river  of  the  fame  name,  and  is  generally  frozen  from 
philofophy  there  until  1620  ; when  he  returned  to  Roftock,  December  to  April.  This  noble  gulf  is  clofed  by  the  ifland 
and  was  appointed  profeffor  of  poetry  in  1624.  He  died  of  Newfoundland,  and  by  numerous  fand-bauks,  particularly 
in  this  city  on  the  15th  of  May,  1639,  at  t*ie  age  °f  5'4-  ^y  that  which  is  called  the  Great  Bank.  N.  lat.  47°  51'. 

He  left  feveral  works-;  thofe  on  anatomy,  however,  were  W.  long.  57°  to  63°. 

efteemed  by  Riolan  as  of  very  indifferent  worth.  They  are,  Laurence,  Harbour  of  St.,  a bay  on  the  S.  coaft  of 
“ Difputationes  Phyficse,”  Roftock,  1616.  “ Ifagoges  Newfoundland,  fituated  N.W.  of  the  entrance  into  Placentia 

Anatomicae  Graecre  Interpretatio,”  Hamburgh,  1616.  “Pro-  bay. 

ceftria  Anatomica,”  ibid.  1619.  “ Laurus  Delphica,  feu,  Laurence  Key,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  bay  of  Honduras, 

Confilium  quo  deferibitur  Methodus  perfacilis  ad  Medi-  near  the  coaft  of  Mexico.  N.  lat.  16  . W.  long.  S93 
cinam,”  Leyden,  1621.  “ In  Synopfin  Aphorifmorum  48'. 

Chymiatricorum  Angeli  Salas,  Vicentini,  Notre  et  Animad-  Laurence  Kiri,  a town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
verfiones,”  Roftock,  1624.  “ Porticus  Efculapii,  feu,  ge-  Kincardine,  in  which  have  been  lately  eltablifhed  manufac- 

Talis  Artis  Medicae  Conflitutio,”  ibid.  1630.  “Apparatus  tures  of  lawns,  cambric,  &c.  In  1799  it  was  eredled  into- 
Plantarius  primus,  &c.”  Francfort,  1632.  “ Paficoinpfe  a burgh  of  barony,  with  the  privilege  of  a market.  The' 

nova,  id  eft,  delineatio  Pulchritudinis,”  Leiplic,  1634.  population  in  1801  was  1215  ; 7 miles  W.  of  Bervie. 

“ Anatomia  corporis  humani,  live  Collegium  Anatomicum  Laurence,  or  Lawrence,  River  of  St.,  the  large!!,  or  at- 
duodecim  difputationibus  comprehenfum,”  Roft.  1636.  leaf!  the  fecond,  river  in  North  America,  being  not  lefs  than 
William  Lauremberg,  the  father  of  the  preceding,  who  90  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  navigable  for  fliips  of  the 
died  in  1612,  left  an  “ Eflay  on  the  malignant,  petechial  line  as  far  as  Quebec,  a diftance  of  400  miles  from  the  fea. 
Fever,”  Roftock,  1605  ; and  the  following  pofthumous  Near  Quebec  it  is  five  miles  wide  ; at  Montreal,  560  miles 
works:  “ De  Curatione  Calculi,”  Leyden,  1619.  “ Bota-  from  its  mouth,  from  two  to  four  miles  broad.  To  this 

notheca,  five  Modus  conticiendi  Herbarium  vivum,”  1626  : place  it  is  navigable  with  perfeft  fafetv  for  (hips  drawing 

and  “ Hiiforia  Defcriptionis  Aelitis,  five  Lapidis  Aquila:,”  fourteen  feet  water.  During  the  whole  of  its  courfe  to 
1627.  His  younger  foil,  John  Lauremberg,  likewife  was  Kingfton  on  lake  Ontario,  743  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  is 
a phyfician,  -and  author  of  feveral  works,  on  the  antiquities  navigable  for  batteaux  of  two  tons  burden,  except  merely  at 
of  Greece,  algebra,  and  arithmetic,  & c.  Eloy.  Did.  Hill,  the  rapids  above  Montreal,  at  the  Fall  of  the  Thicket,  and 
de  la  Med.  at  the  Long  Fall,  where  ic  is  necefiary  to  lighten  the  batteaux,., 

LAUREMBERGIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Bergius  if  heavily  laden.  Mr.  Weld  fuggeils,  that  at  each  of  thefe 
in  honour  of  Peter  Lauremberg,  formerly  an  excellent  gar-  places  it  is  pofiible  to  conftrud  canals,  fo  as  to  prevent  the- 
dener,  who  publilhed  a work  on  horticulture  at  Francfort  trouble  of  unlading  any  part  of  the  cargoes  of  the  batteaux  ; • 
in  1632,  which  is  faid  to  have  led  the  way  to  the  modern  and  that,  at  a future  day,  when  the  country  becomes  rich, 
improvements  in  that  art.  Berg.  Cap.  350.  t.  5.  f.  10.  luch  canals  will,  without  doubt,  be  made.  The  fource  of 
See  Sekricula,  to  which  the  fynonym  of  Bergius  un-  this  river  is  not  precifely  afeertained  ; but  the  name  is  gene- 
donbtedly  belongs,  though  cited  with  hefitation  in  Schreb.  rally  appropriated  to  the  ftream  that  iflues  from  lake  On- 
Gen.  628.  Lamarck’s  .figure  of  Serpicula , t.  758,  is  in  tario.  From  Ontario  to  Montreal  it  has  the  name  of  lro- 
faft  a copy  of  that  of  Bergius.  quois,  and  afterwards  it  affumes  the  name  of  St.  Laurence. 

LAURENCE,  Canons  of  St.,  an  order  of  regular  ca-  This  river  cannot,  conformably  to.  geographical  ufage,  be 
nonvfo  called  from  the  monaftery  of  St.  Laurence  d'Oulx,  traced  beyond  lake  Ontaiio,  to  lake  Superior;  much  lefs, 
in  Dauphine.  with  Mr.  Weld,  to  lake  Winipic,  which,  according  to  the 

This  congregation  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  St,  belt  maps,  has  no  communication  with  the  fea  of  Canada, 
Benedidl.  It  was  deftroyed  by  the  Vandals,  and  continued  or  the  connected  lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  and  Huron, 
uninhabited  till  the  middle  of  the  11th  century.  In  1057,  The  length  of  the  St  Laurence  may  be  reckoned  about  700  1 
Odo,  count  of  Savoy,  gave  it  to  one  Gerard,  and  his  canons.  Britifh  miles,  its  chief  chara&erittic  being  its  breadth.  Mr.- 
This  donation  was  confirmed  in  106 3,  by  Cunibert,  bifhop  Weld  has  made  feveral  obfervations  on  the  importance 
of  Turin,  who  added  to  it  above  forty  other  churches ; by  of  this  river  to  the.  commerce  of  North  America.  The 
which  means  a very  confiderable  congregation  was  formed,  time  required  to  afeend  this  river,  from  Montreal  to  Kingf— 
to  whom  the  fucceeding  popes,  and  counts  of  Savoy,  granted  ton,  is  commonly  found  to  be  feven  days,  but  with  a ftrong 

a great  many  privileges.  and  favourable  wind  the  voyage  may  be  performed  in  lefs 

It  had  thirty  priories  ; the  chief,  who  is  the  prior  of  the  time,  and  with  an  adverfe  wind  it  will  of  courfe  require  long- 
congregation,  bears  the  title  of  provoil,  and  exercifcs  a er  time.  The  pafTage  downwards  is  performed  in  four  or 
Spiritual  jurifdiclion  throughout  his  provoftfliip.  five  days,  according  to  the  wind.  The  current  is  fo  ftrong, 

Laurence,  Bay  of  St.,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  E.  that  a contrary  wind  feldom  lengthens  the  paiTage  in  this 
coal!  of  Ruffia,  at  the  entrance  of  Beering’s  ftraits.  N.  lat.  dire&ion  more  than  a day.  The  channel  of  this  river,  in- 
63 ' 47'.  E.  long.  i88J  15'.  ftcad  of  having  been  impaired  by'  time,  like  thofe  of  many 

Laurencp  Greet,  a river  of  Kentucky,  which  runs  into  others,  and  that  of  the  Milfitippi  in  particular,  is  found  to 
the  Ohio,  N.  lat.  38°  3c'.  W.  long.  83°  36'.  be  confiderably  better  now  than  when  it  was  firft  difeovered  ; 

Laurence  Ifland,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Florida,  and  there  is  reafon  to  imagine  that  it  will -improve  liill  more 
near  the  coaft  of  Eaft  Florida.  N.  lat.  23  36'.  W.  long,  in  procefs  of  time,  as  the  clear  water  from  lake  Ontario 
8o°  22'.  comes  down  with  fuch  impetuofity  during  the  floods  in  the 

Laurence  Ifland,  an  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  fpring  of  the  year,  as  frequently  to  remove  banks  of  ground- 

coaft  of  Ruffia,  near  Tfchukotfkoi  Nofs ; about  three  and  of  loofe  ftones  in  the  river,  and  thus  to  deepen  its  bed. 
leagues  in  circuit.  N.  lat.  63°  47'.  E.  long.  i88J  if.  To  this  purpofe,  it  is  obferved,  that  the  channel  on  the 
Laurence,  Gulf  of  Si.,  a part  of  the  North  Atlantic  N.  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Orleans,  immediately  below  Qnebee,  . 
ocean,  fituated  between  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  Labra-  which,  in  the  year  1720,  was  not  deep  enough  to  admit  a 
Vol.  XX.,  3 D.  fhalLag  ' 
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fhaflop  of  fmall  fize,  except  at  the  time  of  high  tides,  is  at  Lauue^T  d' Aigouze,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
prefent  of  fufficient  depth  for  the  larged  veiLls,  and  is  the  partment  of  the  Card;  13  miles  S.  of  Nifmes. 
channel  mod  generally  ufed.  This  river,  in  its  courfe,  forms  Laurent  d’Arce,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart, 
a great  variety  of  bays,  harbours,  and  iflands,  which  are  not  ment  of  the  Gironde;  eight  miles  S.E.  of  Bourg. 
only  fertile  and  pleafant,  but  favourable  for  the  purpofes  of  Laurent  de  Cerdans,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
commerce. It  appears  by  a comparifon  of  the  St.  Laurence  partment  of  the  Eailern  Pyrcndes  ; nine  miles  S.  W.  of 
with  other  rivers,  connefting  the  lakes  with  the  Atlantic  ocean,  Cerat. 

that  this  river  opens  a fborter  paffage  than  any  of  the  others,  Laurent  de  Chamoujfet,  St , a town  of  France,  in  the 
and  that  the  portages  are  fhorter  than  in  any  of  the  other  department  of  the  Rhone,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
routes  ; they  are  alio  fewer,  and  goods  may  be  tranfported  the  diflridt  of  Lyons  ; 15  miles  W.  of  Lyons.  The  place 
in  the  fame  boats  the  whole  way  from  Montreal  to  the  lakes,  contains  1255,  and  the  canton  10,978  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
Befides,  the  St.  Laurence  will,  on  another  account,  be  found  ritory  of  182^  kiliometres,  in  14  communes. 
yi.  more  commodious  channel  than  any  other  for  the  carrying  Laurent -fur-Gorre,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 

on  of  trade  between  the  ocean  and  the  lakes.  Being  con-  partment  of  the  Upper  Vienne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
flantly  fupplied  from  that  immenfe  refervoir  of  water,  lake  in  the  diltrift  of  Rochechouart  ; 15  miles  W.  S.  W.  of 
Ontario,  it  is  never  fo  low,  even  in  the  dried  feafon,  as  not  Limoges.  The  place  contains  2313,  and  the  canton  13,719 
to  be'fufficiently  deep  to  float  laden  batteaux.  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  263  kiliometres,  in  nine  com- 

The  fcenery  along  various  parts  of  this  river  is  very  fine,  munes. 


as  it  winds  for  hundreds  of  miles  through  a rich  country, 
diverfified  with  riling  grounds,  woodlands,  and  cultivated 
plains.  The  attention,  in  going  down  the  river,  is  particu- 
larly attracted  by  the  beautiful  difpofition  of  the  towns  and 
villages  on  its  banks.  All  the  houfes  have  a neat  appearance 
at  a didance  ; and  in  each  village,  however  fmall,  there  is  a 
church  : the  churches  are  kept  in  good  repair,  and  mod  of 
them  are  covered,  according  to  the  eudom  of  the  country, 
with  tin,  which,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  put  on, 
never  becomes  rully. 

LAURENS,  Andrew  du,  or  Laurentius,  in  Bio- 
graphy, a French  phyfician,  was  born  at  Arles.  He  was  a 
difeiple  of  Lewis  Duret,  at  Paris  ; but  after  having  taken 
his  degree  of  dodtor  of  medicine,  he  fettled  in  a provincial 
town.  He  was  induced,  however,  to  accompany  a lady  of 
quality  to  court,  and  through  her  intered  was  appointed 
chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Montpellier,  phyfician  to  the 
queen,  and  ultimately  (in  1606)  fird  phyfician  to  the  king, 
Henry  IV.  He  died  in  1609.  He  left  feveral  works,  the 
principal  of  which  were  upon  anatomical  fubjedls,  and  were 
more  remarkable  for  elegance  of  dyle,  than  correftnefs  in 
the  detail  of  faifts.  His  “ Hiltoria  Humani  Corporis  et 
fingularum- ejus  partium  anatomica,”  folio,  1600,  was  often 
reprinted,  and  tranflated  into  French  by  Heliot,  in  1741. 
The  figures  of  this  work  are  chiefly  copied  from  Vefalius. 
He  publilhed  alfo  “ Difcours  de  la  Vue,  des  Maladies  me- 
lancholiques,  des  Catarrhes,  et  de  la  Vieillefle,”  1396,  which 
was  tranflated  both  into  Latin  and  Englifh.  Gen.  Biog. 
Hutchinfon  Biog.  Med. 

Laurens,  in  Geography,  a didrift  of  South  Carolina, 
lying  between  Enoree  and  Saluda  rivers  ; about  3 1 miles 
long  and  22  broad,  containing  12,809  inhabitants,  of  whom 
1919  are  flaves. 

Laurens  Court-houfe,  a place  in  the  above  county,  20 
miles  from  Bufh  river,  32  from  Newbury,  and  40  from 
Greenville  ; in  which  is  a pod-office. 

Laurens,  St.,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Indian  fea.  S.  lat.  90 
33-  E*  Iong-  52°- 

LAURENT,  St.,  a town  of  Hifpaniola,  on  the  Ozema  ; 

feven  miles  N.  of  St.  Domingo Alfo,  a town  of  France, 

in  the  department  of  the  Vendee  ; feven  miles  S.E.  of  Mor- 
tagne — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Jura  ; 12  miles  N.  of  St.  Claude. — Alfo,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine  ; feven  miles  N.  of 
Rouen.— Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aude  ; four  miles  E.  of  La  Grade. — Alfo,  an  ifland  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  near  the  coal!  of  Peru,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  of  Callao. 


Laurent  de  Medoc,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gironde,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftrict  of  Lefparre  ; 30  miles  from  Lefparre.  The 
place  contains  349,  and  the  canton  3706  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  6 3 7V  kiliometres,  in  fix  communes. 

Laurent  le  M inter , St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gard  ; fix  miles  S.E.  of  Le  Vigan. 

Laurent  du  Mottay,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Mayne  and  Loire  ; nine  miles  S.E.  of  St. 
Florent. 

Laurent  des  Mures,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ifere  ; nine  miles  S.E.  of  Lyons. 

Laurent  fur  Othais,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Meufe  ; 12  miles  N.  of  Edain. 

Laurent  de  la  Pluine,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Mayne  and  Loire ; three  miles  S.W.  of 
Chalonne. 

Laurent  du  Pont,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ifere,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillridt 
of  Grenoble;  12  miles  N.  of  Grenoble.  The  place  con- 
tains 3739,  and  the  canton  1 1,351  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  1 82^  kiliometres,  in  eight  communes. 

Laurent  de  Rividol,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Aveiron  ; nine  miles  N.  of  Severac. 

Laurent  de  la  Salaque,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Eadern  Pyrenees  ; feven  miles  N.E.  of 
Perpignan. 

LAURENTALIA,  or  Larentalia,  called  alfo  La- 
rentinalia,  Laurcntales,  and  Larentaks,  feads  celebrated 
among  the  Romans  on  the  tenth  of  the  calends  of  January, 
or  twenty-third  of  December,  in  memory  of  Acca  Laures- 
tia,  wife  of  the  fliepherd  Fauflulus,  and  nurfe  of  Romulus 
and  Remus. 

Acca  Laurentia,  from  whom  the  folcmnity  took  its  name, 
is  reprefented  as  no  lefs  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  her  per- 
fon,  than  her  lafeivioufnefs ; on  account  of  which,  ffie  was 
nick-named  by  her  neighbours,  lupa,Jhe-ivolf ; which  is  faid 
to  have  given  rife  to  the  tradition  of  Romulus  and  Remus 
being  fuckled  by  a wolf.  She  afterwards  married  a very 
rich  man,  who  brought  her  great  wealth  ; which,  at  her 
death,  fhe  left  to  the  Roman  people ; in  confideration  of  which 
they  performed  her  thefe  honours  ; though  others  reprefent 
the  fead  as  held  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Latiaris.  See  Lajren- 
tinalia  and  Lares. 

LAURENTEVA,  in  Geography,  a bay  or  gulf  of  the 
Frozen  fea,  on  the  W.  coad  of  Nova  Zembla.  N.  lat. 
7 2°  13  * E.  long.  53°  14'. 

LAURENTIA,  in  Botany,  Mich.  Gen.  18.  t.  14,  re- 
ceived its  appellation  from  Mich^li,  in  compliment  to  Dr. 

Mark 
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Mark  Anthony  Laurenti,  a phyfician  and  profeffor  at  Bo- 
logna, whofe  botanical  merits  have  not  beer  tranfmitted  to 
poilenty,  and  the  name  is  now  funk  in  that  of  Lobelia,  to 
which  article  we  refer  the  reader, 

LAURENTUM,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a town  of  Italy, 
in  Latium,  of  which  it  was  for  fome  time  the  capital ; and 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  refidence  of  king  Latinus  ; 
fituated  upon  the  fca-coaft,  about  eight  miles  S.  of  the 
capital. 

LAUREOLA,  in  Botany,  Spurge  Laurel.  See 
Daphne. 

LAURI,  FiLrppo,  in  Biography,  painter  of  figures  and 
landfcapes.  He  was  fon  of  Baldaflare  Latiri  of  Antwerp, 
a landfcape-painter  of  note,  who  fettled  at  Rome,  and  died 
there  in  1641. 

Filippo  was  born  in  1623,  and  became  celebrated  for 
cabinet  pictures  in  the  Flemifh  ftyle  of  colour,  but  with  a 
much  more  corredt  and  refined  tafte  of  form  than  prevailed 
iu  that  fchool  ; which  mod  probably  he  acquired  by  refid- 
ing  with  his  father  in  Rome.  His  pidhires  are  agreeably 
compofed,  touched  with  great  fpirit  and  freedom,  of  good 
colour  and  pidturefque  ett'edt.  Claude  Lorraine  paid  him 
the  compliment  to  employ  him  frequently  to  put  figures  in 
the  fore-grounds  of  his  landfcapes  ; and  in  fome  of  his  bed 
pidures,  the  hand  of  Lauri  is  difcernible  in  the  better  pro- 
portion and  beauty  of  touch  with  which  the  figures  are 
wrought  than  in  thofe  completed  by  Claude’s  own  hand. 

The  fubjedts  he  generally  feledted  were  thofe  of  nymphs, 
gods,  and  goddefles,  and  the  like;  where  he  could,  with 
propriety,  introduce  much  of  the  nude.  To  thefe  he  gave 
great  eafe  in  their  adtions,  and  compofed  them  in  a very 
agreeable  manner.  He  died  in  1694,  at  the  age  of  71. 

Lauri,  in  Botany,  a natural  order  of  plants,  to  which 
'Laurus,  one  of  the  number,  gives  its  name  ; (the  Laurina 
of  Ventenat  and  Brown  ; fee  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  401.) 
— This  is  the  27th  order  of  Juflieu’s  fyftem,  the  fourth  of 
his  iixth  clafs.  There  is  nothing  equivalent  to  it  among  the 
Ordines  Naturales  of  Linnreus. 

The  charadfers  of  Juflieu’s  fixth  clafs  are — Cotyledons 
two;  petals  none;  Itamens  inferted  into  the  calyx. — The 
calyx  is  of  one  leaf,  either  fuperior  or  inferior,  entire  or 
divided.  Corolla  wanting,  but  there  are  fometimes  little 
fcales,  refembling  petals,  borne  by  the  calyx.  Stamens  pe- 
rigynous,  or  inferted  into  the  calyx,  definite  or  indefinite, 
both  filaments  and  anthers  diftindt.  Germen  fuperior  or 
inferior,  or  only  inverted  with  the  calyx,  Ample,  or  rarely 
feveral  in  a definite  number  ; ftyle  either  folitary,  or  feveral 
in  a definite  number,  or  wanting  ; ftigma  Ample  or  mani- 
fold. Seed  naked,  fuperior,  or  pericarp  fuperior  or  inferior, 
often  containing  a fingle  feed,  rarely  feveral.  The  lituation 
©f  the  embryo  is  various.  Sometimes  the  flowers  are  of 
feparate  fexes. — The  orders  of  this  clafs  are  fix  ; Elaagni, 
Thymclaa,  P rot  ex,  Lauri,  Poly  gone  x,  and  Atriplices.  It  is 
one  of  thofe  in  which  botanifts  differ  molt  with  refpedt  to 
the  application  of  the  terms  calyx  and  corolla.  In  the  two 
firlt  orders  Linmean  botanifts  ufe  the  term  calyx  for  what 
in  the  third  and  fourth  is  called  corolla,  and  in  the  fifth  and 
fixth  again  calyx.  The  analogy  of  one  clafs,  if  truly  na- 
tural, ought  certainly  to  preferibe  the  ufe  of  the  fame  term 
throughout,  for  the  fame  part  ; but  a queftion  will  but  too 
frequently  arife  how  far  any  clafs  is  really  natural,  or  out 
©f  the  reach  of  all  exception  ; for,  in  every  fyftem,  the 
leading  fedtions,  or  clafies,  mull  be  regulated  by  technical 
charadters. 

The  order  of  Lauri  is  thus  chai  adferized  : 

Calyx  divided  into  -fix  parts,  permanent.  Stamens  fix, 
inferted  iqto  the  lower  part  of  each  fegment,  or  double  that 
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number,  fix  of  them  being  interior  ; anthers  combined  with 
the  filament,  opening  from  the  bafe  upwards.  Germen 
fuperior  ; ftyle  one  ; ftigma  Ample  or  divided.  Drupa  or 
berry  of  one  cell,  containing  a nut  with  one  feed.  Embryo 
deftitute  of  albnmen.  Stem  arborefeent  or  fhrubby.  Leaves 
alternate,  rarely  oppofite. 

The  genera  are  Laurus,  Porojlema,  Schreb,  and  Doug- 
laffia,  Schreb.  to  which  Mr.  Brown  has  added  Endiandra, 
Cryptoearya,  Tetranthera,  and  the  Linnaean  genus  Cajfytha. — 
Genera  fubjoined  by  Juflieu  as  allied  to  the  Lauri  are  My- 
rijlica,  Virola  of  Aublet,  which  Schreber  properly  reduces 
to  Myrijlica,  and  Hernandia  ; to  which  lift  Mr.  Brown  adds 
Gyrocarpus ; fee  that  article.  The  excellent  author  lall 
mentioned,  accuftomed,  as  has  been  faid  of  Jortin  and  Gold- 
fmith,  to  enrich  every  fubjedl  which  he  touches,  has  mad© 
the  curious  difeovery  of  the  cotyledons  of  the  Lauri  being 
peltate  near  their  bafe.  He  has  alfo  remarked  a ftrange 
inadvertence  of  Gaertner,  who  takes  the  cotyledons  of  Cnf- 
fytha  for  albumen,  and  the  plumula  for  cotyledons.  Thefe 
parts,  being  rightly  underftood,  admirably  prove  the  true 
affinity  of  the  genus,  notwithllandiug  its  parafitical  and  leaf- 
lefs  habit. 

Lauri,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora  ; two 
miles  S.W.  of  Sezza. 

LAURI  A,  a town  of  Naples,  in  BaElicata  ; 17  miles  E. 
of  Policaftro. 

LAURICAUCHA,  a mountain  of  Peru,  abounding  in 
filver  ore  ; fix  miles  N.  of  Pafco. — Alfo,  a lake  of  Peru  j 
80  miles  N.  of  Lima. 

LAURIERE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Vienne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
tridt  of  Bellac  ; 18  miles  E.  of  Bellac.  The  place  con- 
tains  1407,  and  the  canton  6502  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  145  kiliometres,  in  feven  communes. 

LAURINGEN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg,  on 
the  Laur;  30  miles  N.E.  of  Wurzburg.  N.  lat.  50"  13'. 
E.  long.  1 o*  32'. 

LAURINO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra;  9 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Policaftro. 

LAURINUM.  See  Dapiineljeon. 

LAURISTAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Irak,  on  the  Zenderoud  ; 90  miles  W.  of 
Ifpahan. 

LAURO,  a town  of  Portugal,  on  a river  of  the  fame 
name,  in  the  province  of  Alentejo  ; 27  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Evora. 

LAUROCERASUS,  in  Botany,  the  Cherry-laurel,  fo 
called,  from  the  laurel-like  appearance  of  its  leaves,  as  well 
as  from  the  fruit  ; which  is  truly  a cherry,  and,  though  not 
wholefome,  eatable,  notwithftanding  the  very  dangerous 
qualities  of  the  reft  of  the  plant.  See  PRUNUsand  Laukei.. 

LAUROTAXA,  a name  ufed  by  Columna,  and  fome 
other  authors,  for  the  narrow-leaved  kind  of  rufeus,  or  but- 
cher's broom,  called  by  others  lijlingua. 

LAUROW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Bahar  ; 10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Gayah. 

LAURUS,  in  Botany,  the  ancient  Latin  name  of  the 
Bay-tree,  for  which  it  is  retained  by  modern  botanifts,  and 
along  with  which  it  now  comprehends  a great  number  of 
fpecies,  conftituting  one  of  the  nobleft  genera  in  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  loft  in  the 
obfeurity  of  antiquity;  and  whether  etymologifts  derive  it 
from  lavo,  to  walh,  or  from  laus,  praife  or  honour,  they 
give  us  little  more  fatisfadtion  in  one  cafe  than  the  other. — 
Linn.  Gen.  200.  Schreb.  270.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  477. 
Mart  Mill.  Didt.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed  2.  v.  2.  427.. 
Sm.  Prodt.  FI.  Grxc.  Sibth.  v.  j,  268.  JuflT.  80.  Tourn.. 
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t/367.  Lamarck.  Illudr.  t.  321.'  Gaertn.  t.  92. — (Borbo- 
nia  ; Plum.  Gen.  3.  t.  2.  Perfea;  ibid.  44.  t.  30.)  Clafs  and 
order , Enneandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Holeracea , Linn. 
Lauri,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none,  unlefs  the  corolla  be  taken  for  fucli. 
Cor.  in  fix  deep,  ovate,  pointed,  concave,  erett,  alternately 
external  fegments.  Ne£lary  confiding  of  three  pointed 
coloured  tubercles,  each  terminating  in  two  bridles,  fur- 
rounding the  germen.  Stain.  Filaments  nine,  fhorter  than 
the  corolla,  compreffed,  obtufe,  three  in  each  row  ; anthers 
attached  to  the  edges  of  each  filament,  in  the  upper  part, 
at  each  fide.  There  are  two  globular  glands,  on  a very 
fhort  dalk,  attached  to  every  filament  of  the  innermod  row, 
near  its  bafe.  Pi/?.  Germen  fuperior,  nearly  ovate  ; dyle 
Ample,  of  equal  thicknefs  throughout,  the  length  of  the 
damens ; ftigma  obtufe,  oblique.  Peric.  Drupa  oval, 
pointed,  of  one  cell,  contained  within  the  corolla.  Seed. 
Nut  ovate,  pointed,  with  a kernel  of  the  fame  (hape. 

Obf.  Moil  of  the  fpecies,  including  the  Cinnamon  and 
Camphor,  have  united,  or  hermaphrodite,  flowers  ; feveral 
are  dioecious,  as  L.  nobilis,  the  Sweet  Bay,  which  has  modly 
from  8 to  14  damens,  and  a deeply  four-cleft  corolla. 
The  glandular  bodies  attached  to  iome  of  the  filaments, 
afford  a difcriminating  character. 

E(f.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  calyx-like,  in  fix  deep 
fegments.  Nectary  of  three  glands,  bearing  two  bridles, 
and  furrounding  the  germen.  Innermod  filaments  bearing 
glands.  Drupa  with  one  feed. 

Linnseus’s  14th  edition  of  Syd.  Veg.  has  16  fpecies, 
Willdenow  has  34,  the  increafe  being  chiefly  from  the  works 
of  Swartz  and  Thunberg.  Several  dill  nondefcript  are  in 
the  hands  of  mod  collectors  of  tropical  plants.  The  genus 
is  extremely  intereding  on  account  of  feveral  fine  and  valua- 
ble aromatic  fpecies,  as  the  Cinnamon,  Caffia,  Camphor, 
Baffarras,  See.  The  habit  of  the  whole  is  arborefeent. 
Leaves  ftalked,  almod  without  exception  alternate,  undi- 
vided, entire,  fmooth  and  evergreen,  more  or  lefs  ovate  or 
elliptical.  Flowers  modly  panicled,  fmall,  pale  or  greenifh, 
not  ornamental,  but  very  curious  in  druCture.  Fruit  large 
in  proportion  to  the  bloffom.  Mr.  Brown  exprefles  an  in- 
tention of  feparating  Cinnamomum,  as  a dillintl  genus  from 
Laurus,  as  indeed  it  originally  dood,  till  Linnasus  united 
them.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  other  fpecies  require 
more  accurate  generic  invelligation  than  they  have  hitherto 
received,  in  which  predicament  we  ufpeClis  the  Saffafras  of 
North  America,  a tree  with  deciduous  and  partly  lobed 
leaves.  There  appears  alfo  to  be  an  oriental  SafTafras  wood, 
of  a much  more  permanent  though  fimilar  flavour  to  the 
American,  of  which  we  formerly  procured  a fpecimen  at 
Venice,  but  of  the  tree  that  produces  it  we  know  nothing. 

The  following- may  fufiice  for  examples  of  Laurus  as  the 
genus  at  prefent  dands. 

L.  Cinnamomum.  Cinnamon-tree.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  528. 
(Cinnamomum  folds  latis  ovatis  frugiferum ; Burns.  Zeyl.62. 
t.  27  Calua  cinnamomea,  five  Cinnamomum  ; Herm.  Lug- 
duno-Boi  ; 129.  t 655,  656.)  Leaves  triply-ribbed  near 
the  bafe,  ovate  ; la.eral  ribs  vanifhing  near  the  top.  Pani- 
cles repeatedly  compound.  Native  of  Ceylon,  where,  as 
well  as  in  Amboyna,  its  importance  as  an  obje£l  of  cultiva- 
tion, for  the  fake  of  its  precious  bark,  is  univerfally  known. 
(See  Cinnamon.)  Concerning  the  botanical  determination  of 
the  prefent  fpecies,  there  has  always  been  fome  doubt,  Lin- 
.naeus  having  defined  it  folds  trinerviis , that  is,  with  three 
ribs  didindl  at  the  bafe,  which  is  only  fo  far  true,  that  they 
are  united  to  the  mid-rib  at  a much  lefs  didancc  above  the 
bafe,  which  is  rounded,  than  thofe  of  L.  Cajfia.  It  feems 
moreover  that  this  Cinnamon,  like  other  cultivated  plants, 


is  liable  to  many  varieties,  not  only  in  quality,  but  in  ex- 
ternal configuration,  and  it  may  very  poflibly  have  originated 
from  the  Cajfia,  like  apples  from  the  wild  crab.  For  a long 
while  the  true  Cinnamon  was  fcarcely  to  be  feen  in  the  her- 
bariums of  Europe,  but  we  have  a fpecimen  from  Amboyna, 
by  favour  of  the  late  Mr.  Chridopher  Smith,  in  which  the 
panicles  are  copious,  longer  than  the  leaves,  repeatedly  fub- 
divided,  and  fomewhat  umbellate.  The  flowers  are  filky 
externallv,  and  rather  fmall.  Linnseus  fays  they  are  dioe- 
cious. Another  fpecimen,  from  the  garden  at  the  Mauri- 
tius, has  narrower  leaves,  and  much  fmaller  panicles.  The 
true  Cinnamon  is  now  not  rare  in  the  doves  of  curious  col- 
lectors. The  bifhop  of  Wincheder,  many  years  fince,  raifed 
it  from  feeds  ripened  in  his  own  garden. 

L.  Cajfia.  Cafiia-bark-tree.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  528.  (Carua; 
Rheede  Hort.  Mai.  v.  t.  107.1.57.) — Leaves  triply-ribbed 
far  above  the  elongated  bafe,  elliptic-lanceolate  ; lateral  ribs 
vanifliing  beyond  the  middle.  Panicles  corymbofe. — Native  of 
Malabar,  Sumatra,  Java,  &c.  The  narrower  leaves,  taper- 
ing at  each  end,  and  the  very  different  qualities  of  the  bark, 
which  is  more  mucilaginous  and  far  lefs  gratefully  aromatic, 
didinguifli  this  from  the  preceding,  whether  it  be  a fpecies, 
or  only  a variety.  Rheede  fays,  the  bark  of  the  root  yields 
camphor. 

L.  Campliora.  Japanefe  Camphor-tree.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
528.  Jacq.  Coll.  v.  4.  221.  t.  3.  f.  2.  Ksempf.  Amoen. 
770.  t.  771.  (Arbor  camphorifera  japonica ; Commel. 
Hort.  Amd.  v.  1.  185.  t.  95.) — Leaves  elliptical,  pointed, 
triply-ribbed  far  above  the  elongated  bafe.  Cluders  axil- 
lary, fomewhat  compound,  Ihorter  than  the  leaves.  Native 
of  Japan,  often  to  be  feen  flowering  in  the  Englifh  lloves. 
The  curious  drudlure  of  the  blojfoms  may  be  feen  in  Jacquin. 
The  Japanefe  camphor  is  believed  to  be  obtained  by  dillilla- 
tion  from  this  tree,  that  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra  being  the 
produce  of  one  of  a different  fpecies,  if  not  genus,  of  whofe 
botanical  characters  little  is  known.  This  latter  is  errone- 
oufly  called  Laurus  Campbora  in  our  article  CAMPHOR,  to 
which  we  refer  the  reader. 

L.  nobilis.  Common  Bay-tree.  Linn.  Sp.  Pk  529. 
(Laurus;  Camer.  Epit.  60.  Ger.em.  1407.) — Leaves  lan- 
ceolate, veiny,  finely  reticulated,  evergreen.  Flowers  four- 
cleft,  dioecious,  in  fliort  axillary  cluders.  Native  of  Italy 
and  Greece,  almod  perfedlly  hardy  in  our  climate,  being 
one  of  the  mod  deiirable  evergreens  we  have,  though  of  flow 
growth.  The  leaves  are  of  a rich  deep  green,  highly  and 
pleafantly  aromatic.  Flowers  born  by  old  trees  only,  pale 
yellow.  Fruit  black,  the  Jize  of  an  unripe  olive,  drongly 
aromatic,  never,  as  far  as  we  know,  perfected  in  England, 
but  plentiful  in  Italy.  This  is  certainly  the  oajivn  of  Diof- 
corides,  and  conlequently  the  claflical  laurel.  It  is  dill 
called  by  the  fame  name  among  the  modern  Greeks.  There 
is  a broad-leaved  variety,  called  Sxip-ai  isXx' nmp  in  Dipf- 
corides. 

L.  ajlivalis,  Benzoin  and  Sajfafras,  three  North  American 
fpecies,  have  deciduous  leaves.  The  true  Benjamin  tree, 
or  Gum  Benzoin  (fee  thofe  articles)  is  not,  as  Ray  fup- 
pofed,  this  Laurus  Benzoin,  but  a fpecies  of  Sty  rax , as 
was  fird  fliown  by  the  late  Mr.  Dryander  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Traufa&ions  for  17S7,  p.  307.  t.  12.  See  Sty  rax. 

Laurus,  in  Gardening,  compriles  plants  of  the  evergreen 
and  deciduous  tree  kinds,  for  borders,  green-houfe,  and 
dove,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are  the  common 
fweet  bay  (L.  nobilis)  ; the  willow-leaved  bay  (L.  sefli- 
valis)  ; the  common  benjamin-tree  (L.  benzoin)  ; the  faffa- 
fras-tree  (L.  faffafras)  ; the  royal  bay,  or  Indian  laurel 
(L.  indica)  ; the  broad-leaved  Carolina  bay,  or  red  bay 
(L.  borbonia)  ; the  camphor,  or  camphire-tree  (L.  cam- 
. phora) ; 
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phora)  ; the  cinnamon-tree  (L.  cinnamomum)  ; the  caflia,  or 
wild  cinnamon-tree  (L.  caflia)  ; and  the  alligator  pear 
(L.  perfea). 

The  firil  fort  has  feveral  varieties,  as  the  broad-leaved, 
which  is  almoft  too  tender  for  the  open  air  in  this  climate, 
with  leaves  much  broader  and  fmoother  than  thofe  of  the 
common  fort  : the  common,  which  is  feldom  hurt  in  this 
climate,  except  in  very  fevere  winters,  of  which  there  are 
two  fubvarieties,  'one  with  plain  leaves,  the  other  with  leaves 
waved  on  the  edges  : the  narrow-leaved,  with  very  long 
narrow  leaves,  not  fo  thick  as  thofe  of  the  preceding  two 
forts,  and  of  a light  green,  the  branches  covered  with  a 
purplifli  bark,  and  the  male  flowers  come  out  in  fmall  cluf- 
ters  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches  ; 
of  which  there  are  fubvarieties  in  the  nurferies  with  varie- 
gated leaves.  What  is  row  called  bay,  was  formerly 
called  laurel,  which  has  introduced  fome  confufion. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  the  chief  of  the  camphor  ufed  in 
Europe  is  prepared  from  this  tree  in  Japan,  by  fplitting  the 
wood  into  fmall  pieces,  and  fubliming  or  diddling  it  with 
water  in  an  iron  retort,  covered  with  an  earthen  or  wooden 
head,  in  the  hollow  of  which  they  fallen  hay  or  llraw,  to 
which  the  camphor,  as  it  rifes,  adheres.  This  camphor  is 
brownilh  or  white,  but  in  very  fmall  femi-pellucid  grains. 
It  is  packed  up  in  wooden  calks,  and  thus  fent  to  India 
and  Europe,  where  it  is  purified  by  a fecond  fublimation, 
and  reduced  into  the  folid  mafs  as  found  in  the  (hops.  Na- 
tive camphor,  or  the  Capoor  Baroos  of  the  Malays,  is  a 
production  obtained  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  by  cutting 
down  the  trees,  and  fplitting  them  with  wedges  into  fmall 
pieces,  the  camphor  being  found  in  the  interllices  in  the 
Hate  of  a concrete  cryftallization.  Some  liave  aflerted  that 
it  is  from  the  old  trees  alone  that  this  fubltance  is  procured, 
and  that  in  the  young  trees,  if  it  is  in  a fluid  Hate,  it  is  called 
Meenio  Capoor,  or  camphor  oil ; but  this  is  a miftake  : the 
fame  fort  of  tree  that  produces  the  fluid  does  not  produce 
the  dry,  tranfparent,  flaky  fubllance,  nor  ever  would. 
They  are  readily  diltinguilhed  by  the  natives.  Many  of 
the  trees,  however,  produce  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
The  traders  ufually  diflinguifh  three  degrees  of  quality,  by 
the  names  of  head,  belly,  and  foot,  according  to  its  purity 
and  whitenefs.  Some  add  a fourth  fort,  of  extraordinary 
finenefs,  of  which  a few  pounds  only  are  imported  to  Can- 
ton, and  fell  there  at  the  rate  of  two  thoufand  dollars  the 
pecul. 

The  common  camphor  will  evaporate  till  it  wholly  dif- 
appears ; while  that  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  called  native 
camphor,  though  fubjedl  to  fome  decreafe,  does  not  appear 
to  lofe  much  in  quantity  from  being  kept. 

Camphor  oil  is  obtained  by  the  Sumatrans  by  making  a 
tranfverfe  incifion  into  the  tree,  to  the  depth  of  fome  inches, 
and  then  cutting  flopingly  downwards  from  above  the  notch, 
till  a flat  horizontal  furface  be  left.  This  they  hollow  out, 
till  it  is  of  a capacity  to  receive  a quart : then  put  into  the 
hollow  a bit  of  lighted  reed,  and  let  it  remain  for  about 
ten  minutes,  which  adling  as  a ftimulus,  draws  the  fluid  to 
that  part.  In  the  fpace  of  a night  the  liquor  fills  the  re- 
ceptacle previoufly  made.  The  trees  are  foon  exhaulted. 

The  eighth  fort  has  feveral  varieties  ; but  it  is  the  Ceylon 
cinnamon  that  is  chiefly  ufed  as  a fpice. 

Method  of  Culture. — The  firft  fort  may  be  increafed  by 
feed,  layers,  and  fuckers.  The  feed  (hould  be  fown  foon  after 
the  berries  are  ripe,  or  early  in  the  fpring,  either  in  beds,  cover- 
ing them  with  earth  near  an  inch  deep,  or  in  drills  half  a foot 
afunder,  the  fame  depth.  When  the  plants  are  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  fupplied  with  frequent  waterings  during  the 
fummer,  and  in  winter  defended  from  fevere  froft  by  the 
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flielter  of  mats,  or  fome  other  covering,  being  tender  while 
young  ; and  after  having  two  fummers’  growth  in  the  feed- 
bed,  in  the  fpring  following  the  flrongefl  fnould  be  removed 
into  nurfery  rows,  one  or  two  feet  afunder,  and  a foot  apart 
in  each  row,  giving  water  in  dry  weather,  till  they  have 
taken  good  root,  and  keeping  them  clear  from  weeds. 
When  they  are  half  a yard,  or  two  or  three  feet  high,  they 
are  of  proper  growth  for  traufplanting  into  the  (hrubbery 
in  autumn  or  fpring.  The  berries  may  alfo  be  fown  in  pots, 
and  plunged  into  a hot-bed  in  fpring,  which  brings  the  plants 
forwarder,  being  careful  to  inure  them  to  the  full  air  in  the 
fummer  feafon. 

In  the  layer,  fome  of  the  lower  branches  that  are  well 
furnilhed  with  young  (hoots,  may  be  laid  down  in  the  early 
fpring,  or  in  Augud,  but  the  latfer  is  the  bed  feafon  ; each 
(hoot  being  (lit-layed ; they  become  rooted  in  one  year, 
when  in  fpring  following  they  may  be  taken  off,  and  planted 
in  the  nurfery,  in  the  manner  diredled  for  the  feedlings. 

Where  fuckers  are  had  recourfe  to,  they  (hould  be  taken 
up  with  good  roots  in  autumn  or  fpring,  and  be  planted  in 
the  nurfery  like  the  feedlings  and  layers. 

This  fort  is  alfo  capable  of  growing  by  cuttings,  planted 
in  the  beginning  of  April  on  a moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners’ 
bark  covered  eight  inches  deep  with  rich  loofe  frefh  earth, 
five  inches  deep,  and  eight  or  nine  afunder,  rubbing  off 
their  leaves,  and  watering  them  gently  every  evening  while 
the  bed  continues  warm,  covering  the  glafles  with  mats 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  When  the  cuttings  have  (hot 
roots,  they  (hould  receive  all  mild  gentle  (howers,  and  the 
evening  dews.  In  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  the  glafles 
may  be  taken  off,  being  replaced  when  the  weather  begins 
to  be  frofty  ; keeping  them  open  every  mild  day.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  April  following,  or  as  foon  as  the  weather 
becomes  temperate,  both  glafles  and  frames  (hould  be  re- 
moved, continuing  frequent  and  plentiful  waterings  during 
the  fummer  months,  as  the  weather  may  require  ; and  in  the 
fucceeding  April  the  plants  will  be  (trong,  well  rooted,  and 
fit  for  planting  out. 

At  the  period  when  the  plants  railed  in  thefe  ways  are  re- 
moved to  the  nurfery,  they  (hould  have  their  fuperfluous 
roots  and  branches  cut  away,  encouraging  the  leading  (hoots  ; 
planting  them  in  a well  lheltered  quarter  of  light  mould. 
The  ground  (hould  be  dug  over  in  autumn  and  fpring,  keep- 
ing it  clean,  loofe,  and  mellow  in  fummer,  and  the  plants  be 
annually  pruned  in  April. 

The  gold-ftriped  variety  is  tender,  being  commonly  kept 
in  pots,  and  houfed  with  hardy  green-houfe  plants.  When 
it  (lands  in  the  open  ground,  it  is  fometimes  much  injured  in 
fevere  winters.  The  method  of  inci’eafing  it  is  by  budding 
it  on  the  plain  fort. 

And  the  broad-leaved  and  narrow-leaved  varieties  are  not 
fo  hardy  as  the  common  fort,  being  fcarcely  able  to  live 
abroad  whilft  young,  in  common  winters,  without  (helter. 
As  in  fevere  winters  the  old  trees  are  frequently  killed,  or  at 
lead  the  branches  much  injured,  the  plants  are  frequently 
kept  in  tubs,  and  houfed  in  the  winter  feafon. 

The  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  forts  may  be  increafed  by 
feed,  by  layers,  and  fometimes  by  fuckers  and  cuttings. 
The  feeds  or  berries  procured  from  America,  and  preferved 
in  fand,  (hould  be  fown,  as  foon  after  they  arrive  as  poflible, 
in  a bed  of  light  earth  an  inch  deep,  or  in  largilh  pots  the 
fame  depth,  plunging  them  in  mould,  in  an  ealtern  border, 
up  to  their  rims,  till  the  fpring  following  ; when  they  (hould 
be  placed  in  a hot-bed,  which  greatly  forwards  the  germina- 
tion of  the  feed,  and  foon  brings  up  the  plants.  They  muff 
be  timely  inured  to  the  full  air.  The  plants  raifed  by  either 
method  (hould,  while  young,  be  watered  during  fummer. 
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«nd  flickered  from  the  froft  in  winter,  and  when  two  years 
old  be  planted  out  in  nurfery  rows,  as  diredled  for  the  other 
plants.  They  may  alfo  be  increafed  by  layers  and  fuckers 
in  the  fame  manner  as  diredted  for  the  firlt  fort ; but  it  is 
fometimes  long  before  the  layers  are  rooted. 

They  are  likevvife  fometimes  capable  of  being  increafed 
by  cuttings,  by  the  aid  of  a good  hot-bed. 

And  the  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  forts  may  be  increafed 
by  layers,  but  they  are  fometimes  two  years  before  they  are 
fufficiently  rooted.  They  may  alfo  be  raifed  from  feeds, 
procured  from  the  places  of  their  natural  growth,  fowing 
them  in  pots,  and  plunging  them  in  a hot  or  bark-bed  ; but 
■without  this  aid  they  do  not  always  grow  freely  the  firlt 
feafon  ; in  which  cafe  they  fhould  be  placed  in  the  open  air 
in  fummer,  and  in  a frame,  or  in  the  grecn-houfe,  near  the 
windows,  in  winter  : and  in  fpring  the  pots  be  plunged  in  a 
hot-bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants,  giving  air  daily, 
and  frequent  waterings,  and  inuring  them  by  degrees  to  the 
open  air  as  the  fummer  advances  ; placing  them  in  fhelter  in 
winter,  and  in  the  following  fpring  planting  them  out  in  fe- 
parate  fmall  pots,  managing  them  as  other  green-houfe 
fhrubs. 

The  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  forts  are  alfo  raifed  by  layers 
and  feed,  fown  and  managed  as  above,  generally  affilted  by 
the  bark-bed  of  the  Hove  ; the  plants  being  planted  off  into 
feparate  pots,  and  managed  afterwards  as  other  hot-houfe 
plants. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  firfi,  fecond,  third,  and  fourth 
forts  are  highly  ornamental  in  the  borders  and  clumps  of 
pleafure  grounds  ; the  three  following  in  green-houfe  col- 
leftions  ; and  the  three  laft  among  other  Hove  plants. 

LAURUSTINE,  a name  often  given  to  a fine  evergreen 
flowering  fhrub.  See  Viburnum  Tinus. 

L AUS,  in  Slncient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Laconians  ; founded  by  the  Sybarites,  but 
afterwards  taken  poffeffion  of  by  the  Lycaonians,  a colony 
of  the  Samnites. 

Laus  Pompeia,  a town  of  Gallia  Tranfpadana  towards 
the  S.E.  ; founded  by  the  Boii,  and  afterwards  belonging 
to  the  Infubrians.  It  was  a Roman  colony  and  municipal. 

Laus  Kaurens,  in  Geography , a peninfula  of  Finmark, 
in  the  Frozen  fea.  N.  lat.  70  45k  E.  long.  30°  24'. 

LAUSANNE,  a city  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Berne,  and  the  largeft  town  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  by 
the  French  divilion  of  1798  the  capital  of  the  department  and 
canton  of  Leman,  is  beautifully  fituated  on  the  declivities  of 
three  hills,  and  in  the  intermediate  vallies,  environed  by  an 
old  wall,  and  diftant  two  miles  from  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and 
37  miles  N.E.  from  Geneva  itfelf.  The  difiridl  to  which  it 
gives  name  was  once  a republic  itfelf,  but  afterwards  annexed 
to  the  canton  of  Berne,  and  is  a confiderable  tradl,  lying 
below  the  border  of  VeVay  and  Venoge,  about  13  miles  in 
length  and  five  in  breadth.  The  afeent  upon  which  the 
town  is  built  is  fo  fleep,  that  in  feme  places  the  horfes  can- 
not, without  great  difficulty,  draw  up  a carriage,  and  foot 
paffengers  afeend  to  the  upper  part  of  the  town  by  Heps. 
Thefe  inconveniences,  however,  are  amply  eompenfated  by 
the  fublimefi  views  in  nature,  commanding  the  lake  of  Ge- 
neva, the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  the  rugged  coaft  of  Chablais. 
The  church  is  a magnificent  Gothic  building,  having  been 
formerly  a cathedral,  while  the  Pays  de  Vaud  was  fubjedt  to 
the  houfe  of  Savoy.  It  Hands  on  the  molt  elevated  part  of 
the  town  ; and  contains,  among  many  other  fepulchres,  the 
tomb  of  Amadeus  VIII.  duke  of  Savoy,  ttyled  the  Solo- 
mon of  his  age,  but  more  known  by  the  name  of  the  anti- 
pope Felix  V.,  who  exhibited  a fingular  intlance  in  the  an- 
nals of  Europe  of  a perfonage  twice  abdicating  tl>e  pomp  of 


fovereignty,  and  twice  retiring  to  a private  Ration.  Th^ 
number  of  inhabitants,  according  to  Coxe,  is  about  7000  ; • 
Pinkerton  Hates  them  at  9000.  In  the  year  1736,  when 
part  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  was  conquered  from  the  houfe  of 
Savoy,  the  biffiop  of  Laufanne  retired  from  the  town,  and 
the  inhabitants  put  themfelves  under  the  diredtion  and  fove- 
reignty of  the  canton  of  Berne,  which  granted  to  it  new 
privileges,  in  addition  to  thofe  which  it  had  formerly  pol- 
lened. The  reformation  was  introduced  by  Pierre  du  Viret  in 
the  fame  year.  The  biffiop’s  diocefe  formerly  comprehended 
the  greater  part  of  the  cantovs  of  Berne,  Soleure,  and  Fri- 
burg,  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  the  principality  of  Neufchatel, 
Bienne  and  its  territory,  and  the  country  of  Erguel,  and  ex- 
tended almoH  to  Franche  Comte.  Since  the  reformation,  it 
has  been  reduced  to  little  more  than  the  canton  of  Friburg 
and  a part  of  that  of  Soleure.  Laufanne  choofes  its  own' 
magiHracy,  which  confiHs  of  a burgomaHer,  five  bannerets, 
the  town  council,  the  council  of  fixteen,  and  the  great 
council.  An  academy  was  efiabliffied  here  in  1737,  and  a 
college  in  1540.  Profeffors  in  every  fcience  arc  appointed 
by  government,  and  there  is  a tolerable  library  for  the  ufe 
of  the  public.  The  bailiwick  of  Laufanne  isextenfive  ; the- 
bailiff,  who  is  chofen  every  fix  years,  fucceedcd  to  the 
biffiop,  and  has  equal  jurifdidtion.  The  air  of  Laufanne  is 
very  pure  and  healthy  ; and  ic  has  plenty  of  excellent  water, 
with  every  neceffary  of  life  in  the  greateH  abundance.  Lau- 
fanne is  not  only  governed  by  its  own  magiflrates,  and  has 
its  own  courts  of  juftice ; but  the  burghers,  who  poffefs 
houfes  in  the  principal  ffreet,  enjoy  the  right  of  pronouncing 
fentence  in  criminal  caufes.  The  criminal  is  tried  by  the 
civil  power  ; if  he  is  found,  and  acknowledges  himfeif 
guilty,  one  of  the  magiffrates  pleads  in  defence  of  the 
pnfoner,  and  another  againff  him  ; the  court  of  juffioe 
gives  an  opinion  upon  the  point  of  law,  and  the  majority  of 
the  burghers  above-mentioned  determine  the  penalty.  If 
the  puniffiment  is  capital,  there  is,  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  law,  no  pardon,  unlefs  obtained  within  twenty-four  hours 
from  the  fovereign  council  of  Berne,  although  it  generally 
happens  that  eight  days  are  granted  for  that  purpofe.  When 
the  criminal  is  feized  within  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  town,  the 
fadt  is  tried,  and  the  burghers  pronounce  fentence  in  the 
town-hall  ; in  this  cafe  there  is  no  appeal.  But  when  he  is 
taken  within  the  diRridt  of  the  bailiff,  they  affemble  in  his 
houfe,  and  an  appeal  lies  from  their  determination  to  Berne. 
Laufanne  is  41  miles  S.W.  of  Berne.  N.  lat.  46°  33'.  E. 
long.  6°  28'.  Coxe’s  Travels  in  Switzerland,  vol.  ii. 

LAUSSIG,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Leip- 
fic  ; 14  miles  S.E.  of  Leipfic.  N.  lat.  51*  7'.  E.  long. 
12°  36'. 

LAUSSNITZ,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  margravate 
of  Meiffen  ; 13  miles  N.  of  Drefden. 

LAUSZA,  a town  of  Samogitia ; 44  miles  N.W.  of 
Miedniki. 

LAUT.  See  Pulo  Laut. 

LAUTAKARI,  a fmall  ifiand  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  65’  35'.  E.  long.  24""  34'. 

LAUTENBURG,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  territory 
of  Culm  ; 48  miles  E.  of  Culm. 

LAUTER,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Henneberg  ; 11  miles  N.E.  of  Meinungen. 

LAUTERBACH,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  sf 
Saatz  ; 65  miles  W.  of  Prague.  N.  lat.  50°  2'.  E.  long. 
12  ’ 45'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Upper  Heffe  ; 13  miles  N.W.  of 
Fulda. — Alfo,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Erzge- 
birg  ; five  miles  N.W.  of  Zwickau. 

LAUTERBERG,  a town  of  Weflphalia,  in  the 
* Hartz 
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Hartz  foreft,  near  which  are  mines  and  forges  of  copper  and 
i/on  ; 14  miles  S.  of  Goflar. 

LAUTERBOURG,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diflrift  of  Wiflembourg,  fituated  on  the  Lauter.  The 
place  contains  1941,  and  the  canton  9782  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  180  kiliometres,  in  10  communes;  29  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Strafburg.  N.  lat.  49'.  E.  long.  8'  14'. 

LAUTERBRUENNEN,  a valley  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  canton  of  Berne  ; fix  miles  S.  of  Interlachen,  and  about 
15  miles  in  circuit,  embofomed  in  the  midlt  of  the  Alps, 
and  celebrated  for  its  pifturefque  and  romantic  fcenery. 
The  weltern  boundary,  from  which  the  Staubbach  falls, 
forming  .a  cataraff,  would,  in  any  other  country,  be  called 
an  enormous  mountain  ; it  here  appears  only  a trifling  hill,  in 
comparifon  with  the  oppofite  chain,  of  which  the  higheft 
point  is  the  beautiful  Jungfrau-horn,  that  dretches  in  a femi- 
circular  direction,  and,  towering  above  the  adjacent  peaks, 
rifes  to  a llupendous  height.  At  the  extremity  of  the  vale, 
there  are  fome  noble  points  of  view,  and  glaciers  which 
flretch  from  the  foot  of  the  Breithorn  and  Grofs-horn.  In 
this  delightful  valley,  many  dreams  of  the  cleared  water  gufli 
from  the  earth  like  fmall  rivers,  and  numberlefs  torrents  pre- 
cipitate themfelves  from  the  mountain  . From  this  circum- 
dance  the  valley  derives  its  name  ; Lauterbruennen  fignifying, 
in  German,  many  fprings.  One  of  the  peaks,  adjoining  to 

this  valley,  which  is  called  the  Grofs-horn,  is  of  a pyramidal 
(hape,  and  capped  with  frozen  fnow  ; another,  the  Breithorn, 
is  conical,  and  feems  crowned  with  an  enormous  mafs  of 
tranfparent  ice,  from  which  the  refleftion  of  the  fun-beams 
is  inexpredlbly  beautiful.  But  the  mod  elevated  and  the 
mod  majedic  of  the  whole  group,  is  the  Jungfrau-horn. 
(See  Jungfrau.)  The  hollows  between  the  mountains  are 
filled  with  large  vallies  of  ice,  broken  into  various  fhapes, 
and  feveral  torrents,  burding  from  the  fnow,  and  uniting  in 
.their  courfe,  form  the  Weits-Lutchine,  a river  which  rolls 
rapidly  through  the  valley  of  Lauterbruennen,  joins  the 
Schwartz  Lutchine,  which  flows  from  Gritidewald.  and 
fwells  the  Aar.  This  valley  is  bordered  by  calcareous  rocks 
to  its  furthed  extremity.  Wengenalp  is  the  lad  of  a group 
of  calcareous  and  fchidous  mountains  between  Lauterbru- 
ennen and  Grindewald,  which  there  joins  the  Jungfrau,  the 
fummits  of  which  appear  to  be  of  granite.  Coxe’s  Travels, 
vols.  i.  and  ii. 

LAUTEREKEN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Mont  Tonnerre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
didrift  of  Kaiferllautern  ; 24  miles  N.  of  Deux  Ponts.  The 
place  contains  627,  and  the  canton  4594,  inhabitants,  in  21 
communes.  N.  lat.  49’ 39'.  E.  long.  7^  35'. 

L AUTERHOFEN,  a town  of  Bavaria  ; 12  miles  S.W. 
of  Sulzbach. 

LAUTERN,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Ermeland;  14  miles  S.S.E.  of  Heilfberg. 

LAUTERSHAUSEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
principality  of  Anfpach,  on  the  Altmuhl ; eight  miles  W. 
of  Anfpach. 

LAUTERSTEIN,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Erzgeberg  ; 17  miles  S.S.W.  of  Freyberg. 

LAUTREC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Tarn,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diflrift  of  Caf- 
tres ; 12  miles  N.fLW.  of  Cadres.  The  place  contains  3238, 
and  the  canton  7548  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  1475  kili- 
ometres, in  12  communes. 

LAUTTE,  a town  of  Pruflia,  inOberland;  j 6 miles 
E.S.E.  of  Marienwarder. 

LAVUNS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Pyrenees;  15  miles  S.E.  of  Oleron. 


LAUZERTE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department" of 
the  Lot,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diflrift  of 
Montauban ; 17  miles  N.W.  of  Montauban.  The  place 
contains  3608,  and  the  canton  12,176  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  23 2\  kiliometres,  in  16  communes.  N.  lat.  44°  13'. 
E.  long.  iJ  13'. 

LAUZES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lot,  and  chief  place  ot  a canton,  in  the  diflrift  of  Cahorn. 
The  place  contains  444,  and  the  canton  7139  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  237^  kiliometres,  in  1 1 communes. 

LAUZET,  Le,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  didrift 
of  Barcelonnette;  10  miles  W.  of  Barcelonnette.  The  place 
contains  837,  and  the  canton  3038  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  297  kiliometres,  in  feven  communes. 

LAUZUN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lot  and  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  didrift 
of  Marmande ; 14  miles  N.E.  of  Marmande.  The  place 
contains  1089,  and  the  canton  12,832  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  220  kiliometres,  in  17  communes,  N.  lat.  440 
38'.  E.  long,  o'1  32'. 

LAW,  Edmund,  in  Biography,  a learned  Englifh  pre- 
late, the  fon  of  a clergyman,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cart- 
mel,  in  Lancafhire,  was  born  in  the  year  1703.  He  received 
the  greater  part  of  his  claflical  learning  at  the  free  grammar 
fchool  of  Kendal,  from  which  place  he  was  fent  to  St. 
John’s  college,  Cambridge.  He  was  admitted  to  the  de- 
gree of  B.  A.  in  1723,  and  foon  afterwards  was  elefted  fel- 
low of  ChriA’s  college.  During  his  refidence  in  this  college, 
he  became  known  to  the  public  by  a tranflationof  archbifliop 
King’s  “ Eflay  upon  the  Origin  of  Evil,”  with  notes. 
To  this  work  was  prefixed  “ A preliminary  diflertation,” 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gay  of  Sidney  college.  In  the  eontro- 
verfy  which  took  place  in  confequence  of  Dr.  Clarke’s 
“ Demon flration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,” 
Mr.  Law  took  a part,  and  among  other  things  publiflied 
his  “ Enquiry  into  the  Ideas  of  Space,  Time,  See.”  In 
the  year  1733,  a new  and  improved  edition  of  Robert 
Stephens’  “ Thefaurus  Linguae  Latinas”  was  given  to  the 
public,  and  in  the  preparation  of  this  valuable  work,  Mr. 
Law  had  a confiderable  fhare.  In  1737,  he  was  prefented 
by  the  univerfity  to  the  living  of  Graydock,  in  the  county 
of  Cumberland,  worth  about  30 ol.  per  annum.  In  1743, 
he  was  promoted  by  fir  George  Flemming,  bifliop  of  Car- 
lifle,  to  the  archdeaconry  of  that  diocefe,  and,  in  1746,  went 
from  Graydock  to  refide  at  Salkeld,  a pleafant  village 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Eden,  the  reftory  of  which 
is  annexed  to  the  archdeaconry.  During  his  refidence  at 
this  place,  he  publiflied  his  “ Confiderations  on  the  Theory 
of  Religion  ;”  to  which  he  fubjoined  “ Reflections  on  the 
Life  and  Charafter  of  Chrid ;”  and  an  appendix  con- 
cerning the  ufe  of  the  words  “ Soul  and  Spirit.”  In 
1 749,  Mr.  Law  proceeded  doftor  of  divinity  ; in  his  public 
exercife  for  which  degree,  he  defended  the  doftrine  of  what 
is  ufually  denominated  “ The  fleep  of  the  foul.”  In  1734, 
he  was  elefted  mader  of  Peter-houfe,  in  Cambridge,  and  1a 
the  following  year  appointed  head  librarian  of  the  univerfity  ; 
a finecure  place,  with  a falary  of  fifty  pounds  a-year.  He 
received  almod  every  year  fome  additional  preferments, 
which  were  rather  honourable  exprefiions  of  regard  from  hi* 
friends,  than  of  much  advantage  to  himfelf : in  1767,  he 
obtained  a dall  in  the  church  of  Durham,  and  in  1769,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  he  was  nomi- 
nated bifliop  of  Carlifle,  and  was  permitted  to  hold,  in  con- 
neftion  with  the  bifliopric,  the  maderfhip  of  Peter-houfe, 
and  the  reftory  of  Graydock.  In  1774,  he  publiflied  a very 
valuable  traft,  entitled  M Confiderations  on  the  Theory  of 
2 Religion  j” 
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Region, ” which  has  pafled  through  at  leaft  eight  editions. 
The  objeft  of  this  work  was  to  Ihew  that  arts  and  fciences, 
natural  and  revealed  religion,  have  upon  the  whole  been  pro- 
greflive,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  prefent  time  ; 
as  alfo  that  they  have  been  fuited  to  each  other,  as  well  as 
to  the  circum dances  of  mankind,  during  each  eminent 
period  of  this  their  progreflion.  In  1777,  Dr.  Law  gave  the 
public  a handfome  edition,  in  four  vols.  4to.  of  the  works 
of  Mr.  Locke,  with  a life  of  the  author,  and  a preface. 
In  the  edition  of  the  “ Confiderations,”  publifhed  at  Car- 
lifle  in  1784,  he  made  fuch  alterations  as  (hewed  that  he 
had  given  up  the  do&rine  of  the  pre-exiftence  of  Chrift, 
a fadl  which  he  noticed  to  a friend  in  pretty  drong  lan- 
guage. Dr.  Law  died  in  Auguft  17S7,  in  the  84th 
year  of  his  age.  * The  life  of  Dr.  Law  was,a  life  of  inceflant 
reading  and  thought,  almod  entirely  devoted  to  metaphy- 
iical  and  religious  enquiries.  The  leading  peculiarity  of  his 
religious  fentiments  is,  that  “ Jefus  Chrift:  will,  at  his 
fecond  coming,  by  an  adl  of  his  power,  redore  to  life  and 
confcioufnefs  the  dead  of  the  human  fpecies,  who,  by  their 
own  nature,  and  without  his  interpofition,  would  remain  in 
the  date  of  infenfibility,  to  which  the  death,  brought  on  man- 
kind by  the  fin  of  Adam,  had  reduced  them.”  Dr.  Law 
publifhed,  befidcs  the  articles  already  mentioned,  fome  fingle 
lermons  ; a traft  on  “ The  Nature  and  Necedity  of  Catc- 
chifing  “ A Defence  ot  Mr.  Locke’s  Opinion  concerning 
perfonal  Identity  and  “ Obfervations  oecafioned  by -the 
Conted  about  literary  Property.”  See  life  prefixed  to  an 
edition  of  his  Refle&ions  printed  by  Johnfon  in  1803. 

Law,  John,  a famous  proje&or,  the  fon  of  a goldfmith 
in  Edinburgh,  was  born  about  the  year  1681.  It  appears 
that  he  was  not  brought  up  to  any  profelTion,  but  having  a 
turn  for  calculation,  he  made  himfalf  a proficient  in  numbers, 
and  iri  the  fpeculations  depending  upon  them.  He  obtained, 
while  very  young,  the  confidence  of  the  king's  miniders  for 
Scotland,  and  was  employed  by  them  to  arrange  the  revenue 
accounts,  which  were  at  that  time  in  great  diforder.  To 
remedy  the  want  of  a circulating  medium  he  propofed  the 
edablifhment  of  a bank,  which,  according  to  his  plan,  might 
iflue  paper-money  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  all  the 
lands  in  the  kingdom.  This  was  not  adopted.  At  the 
•death  of  his  father  he  fucceeded  to  a fmall  edate,  and  com- 
menced the  fine  gentleman,  fupplying  the  deficiency  of  his 
income  by  gaming.  In  confequence  of  a duel,  in  which  he 
killed  his  antagoriid,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country. 
He  vifited  Venice  and  Genoa,  from  which  cities  he  was  ba- 
Tiifhed  as  a (harper  ; he  wandered  through  Italy,  fupporting 
himfelf  by  his  wits,  chiefly  by  the  fuccels  of  Angular  wagers, 
in  which,  by  his  (kill  in  calculation,  lie  always  took  care  that 
the  chances  (houid  be  in  his  favour.  He  propofed  his  finan- 
cial fcheme  to  Louis  XIV.  who  lidened  to  his  plans.  A 
bank  was  edablidied,  compofed  of  1200  fliares  of  3coolivres 
each ; to  this  was  annexed  a Miflifippi  company,  who  had 
grants  of  land  in  Louiliana,  and  was  expedled  to  realize  an 
immenfe  fum  by  planting  and  commerce.  To  this  were  af- 
terwards joined  the  trade  of  Senegal,  and  the  privilege  of 
the  old  Eaft  India  company.  In  1718,  it  was  declared  a 
royal  bank  ; and  by  a number  of  advantages  arbitrarily  con- 
ferred upon  it,  fuch  were  the  extent  of  its  bufinefs,  and  the 
magnitude  of  its  funds,  that  its  (hares  rofe  to  twenty  times 
their  original  value.  All  France  was  feized  with  the  rage  of 
gambling  in  the  funds.  Money  and  valuables  of  all  kinds 
were  brought  to  the  market  and  inveiled  in  bank  paper,  and 
thofe  thought  themfelves  truly  happy  who  could  ilrip  them- 
felves  of  every  tiling  for  a participation  in  this  imaginary 
wealth.  In  1720,  Law  was  made  comptroller-general  of  the 
finances.  Regarded  as  the  Plutus  of  the  kingdom,  he  faw 


at  his  levee  dukes,  peers,  and  marflials  of  France.  At 
length  the  bafelefs  fabric  of  this  profperity  began  to  giver 
way : the  (hares  funk  daily  in  value,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
fyftem  feemed  to  be  inevitable.  He  was  obliged  to  refign 
his  poll,  after  holding  it  only  five  months  ; and  loaded  with 
the  public  execrations,  retired  firft  to  an  eftate  in  the  country, 
and  then,  for  further  fafety,  quitted  the  kingdom.  He 
now  palled  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  obfeurity,  occupied, 
however,  with  his  proje&s,  fully  convinced  of  the  folidity 
of  his  fyftem,  the  failure  of  which  he  attributed  to  the  op- 
pofition  it  met  with.  He  died  at  Venice  in  1729. 

Law,  William,  a learned  and  pious  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  was  born  at  King's-Cliffe,  Northamp- 
tonfliire,  in  1686,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  took 
his  degrees.  He  entered  into  holy  orders,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  had  the  cure  of  fouls,  owing  probably 
to  his  adherence  to  non-juring  principles,  which  he  maintained 
to  the  clofe  of  his  life.  He  was  fome  time  a private  tutor  in  a 
gentleman’s  family  at  Putney,  after  which  he  chiefly  refided 
in  a very  retired  way  at  the  houfe  of  Mrs.  Hefter  Gibbon, 
aunt  of  the  celebrated  hiftorian,  in  Northampton  (hire,  where 
he  died  in  1761.  He  was  author  of  a great  many  theologi- 
cal publications,  of  which  the  mod  important  is  “ The  fe- 
rious  Call  to  a devout  and  holy  Life,  adapted  to  the  State 
and  Condition  of  all  Orders  of  Chriftians.”  His  “ Practi- 
cal Treatife  on  Chriftian  Perfection”  was  likewife  very  much 
efteemed.  He  entered  the  lifts  againft  bilhop  Hoadley  ; 
and  was  a zealous  difciple  of  the  doctrines  of  Jacob  Behmen, 
whofe  works  he  publifhed . 

Law,  in  its  moft  general  and  comprehenfive  fenfe,  figni- 
fies  a rule  of  aCtion ; and  is  applied  indiferiminately  to 
all  kinds  of  aCtion  ; whether  animate  or  inanimate,  rati- 
onal or  irrational ; in  which  fenfe  it  is  ufed  when  we  fay, 
the  laws  of  motion,  of  gravitation,  of  optics,  or  mechanics, 
as  well  as  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations.  Accordingly 
law  is  a command  or  precept,  conftituting  a rule  of  aCtion, 
and  coming  from  fome  fpperior  authority,  which  an  inferior 
is  obliged  to  obey ; or,  according  to  fome,  law  is  a command, 
or  mandate  of  fome  perfon,  or  power,  whofe  precept  car- 
ries with  it  the  reafon  of  obedience : or,  it  is  a rule  of  aClion, 
that  obliges  by  virtue  of  its  being  the  will  of  a fuperior.  See 
Obligation. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Saxon  lab,  laga,  which  fig. 
nifies  the  fame. 

Thus,  the  commands  of  God  with  refpeCt  to  men,  of  a 
city  with  refpeCt  to  the  citizens,  and  univerfally  of  all 
powerful  beings  in  refpeCt  to  thofe  who  cannot  refill,  are 
called  their  laws. 

The  nature  of  a law  will  be  moft  clearly  difeovered  by. 
(hewing  wherein  it  differs  from  covenant,  counfel,  and  right  or 
equity  ; with  all  which  it  is  frequently  confounded. 

Law  is  confounded  with  covenant,  or  compaCt,  by  thofe 
who  take  laws  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  opoXoyr^ab.,  or  forms 
of  living  determined  by  the  content  of  mankind  : among 
whom  is  Ari'.totle,  who  defines  a law,  “ a declaration  deter- 
mined by  the  common  confent  of  a city,  (hewing  in  what< 
manner  things  are  to  be  done  which  is  not  fo  much  the 
definition  of  a law,  as  of  a civil  law  ; nor  yet  properly  of  a 
civil  law  ; for  this  common  confent  isno  more  than  a mutual 
covenant,  which  does  not  oblige  any  perfon,  and  confequentiy 
is  not  any  law,  till  fome  fupreme  power  be  conftituted  with' 
a power  to  compel,  and  to  make  it  penal  to  tranfgrefs  it.- 
Here  then  the  covenant  is  confounded  with  the  law, 
which  leads  into  abfurdities  ; for  a covenant  or  compaCl  is  a 
promife  proceeding  from  us  j a law,  a cenamaad  direCled. 
to  us. 
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The  difference  between  a counfel  and  a law  is  this : 

A counfel  is  a precept,  wherein  the  reafon  of  obedience 
is  taken  from  the  thing  itfelf  preferibed  ; a command  is  a 
precept,  wherein  the  reafon  of  obedience  depends  on  the 
will  of  tho-  preferiber  ; for  we  cannot  properly  fay,  fic  volo, 
Jt:  jubio,  unlefs  Jlet  pro  ratione  voluntas.  A law  comes  from 
a perfon  who  has  a power  over  thofe  whom  he  commands  ; 
a counfel,  from  him  who  has  no  fuch  power.  To  do  what 
is  enjoined  by  a law,  is  an  aft  of  duty  ; what  by  a counfel, 
an  act  of  choice,  or  freewill.  Counfel  is  only  matter  of 
perfuafion,  law  is  matter  of  injunction  ; counfel  acts  only 
upon  the  willing,  law  upon  the  unwilling  alfo. 

Law  is  confounded  with  right  or  equity,  by  thofe  who 
perti It  in  doing  what  is  permitted  by  the  divine  law,  though 
prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  country.  What  is  prohibited 
by  the  divine  law,  cannot  be  permitted  by  the  civil  law  ; 
nor  what  is  commanded  by  the  divine  law,  be  prohibited 
by  the  civil  law  ; but  what  is  permitted  by  the  divine  law, 
may,  notwithllanding,  be  prohibited  by  the  civil  law  : 
for  the  inferior  laws  have  a power  of  reitraining  t hr  liberty 
left  by  the  fuperior  laws,  though  they  cannot  enlarge  it. 
Now  right  or  equity  is  a natural  liberty,  not  condituted  by 
laws,  but  tree  of  them  ; for  take  away  laws  and  liberty  is 
complete. 

This  liberty  is  firfl  retrained  by  the  natural  and  the  divine 
law,  the  rell  re  drained  by  the  civil  laws  ; and  what  remains 
u:i  re  drained  by  the  civil  law,  may  be  again  reilrained  by  the 
cor.llitution  of  particular  cities  and  focieties.  There  is  a 
great  difference,  therefore,  between  law  and  right,  lex  isf 
jus;  for  law  is  a chain;  but  right  a liberty  ; and  they  dif- 
fer as  two  contraries.  See  Civil  or  Municipal  Law,  infra. 

Law  may  be  divided,  with  refpefl  to  its  different  original, 
into  divine  and  human. 

Law,  Divine,  may  be  confidered  as  twofold,  with  refpect 
to  the  two  different  manners  in  which  God  notifies  or  an- 
nounces his  will  to  man  ; viz.  natural  (or  moral),  and  pofitive. 

Law,  Natural , is  that  which  he  has  made  known  to  all 
mankind,  by  an  innate  light,  called  natural  reafon. 

Natural  law  may  be  divided  into  that  natural  law  of  men, 
which,  in  a peculiar  fenfe,  is  called  the  Law  of  nature  ; and 
the  natural  law  of  countries,  commonly  calied  the  Law  of 
nations.  (See  each  of  thefe  articles.)  The  precepts  are  the 
fame  in  both  thefe ; but  becaufe,  when  focieties  are  once 
inftituted,  certain  perfonal  properties  become  veiled  in  men ; 
that  law,  which,  when  we  fpeak  of  the  duties  of  men  feve- 
rally,  we  call  the  natural  law,  when  transferred  to  cities  or 
countries,  we  call  the  law  of  nations. 

M.  Regis  fays,  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  the  diftates  of 
right  realon,  which  teach  every  man  how  he  is  to  life  his 
natural  right ; and  the  laws  of  nations,  the  dictates,  in  like 
manner,  of  right  reafon,  which  teach  every  flate  how  to  aft 
and  behave  themfelves  toward  others. 

Law,  Pofitive,  is  that  which  God  has  revealed  by  his  pro- 
phets, or  by  perfons  iupernaturallv  commiffioned  and  infpired 
and  found  only  in  the  holy  feriptures  : fuch  are  thofe  laws 
delivered  to  the  Jews,  relating  to  the  divine  worfhip  and 
polity,  which  may  be  called  divine  civil  laws,  as  being  pecu- 
liarly dirc&ed  to  that  people.  As  the  matter  of  natural 
laws  is  fomething  in  its  own  nature  good  and  neceflary, 
t'nefe  laws  are  founded  in  the  immutable  natures  and  relations 
of  things,  carry  with  them  their  own  recommendation,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  the  depravity  of  mankind,  would  not  need 
a fupernatural  light  for  the  difeovery  of  their  reafonablenefs 
and  obligation.  Whereas  pofitive  laws  differ  from  the 
f inner,  both  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  them,  as  well  as 
the  manner  of  thbir  publication.  Thefe  may  be  diltinguifhed 
into  fuch  as  are  purely  pofitive,  or  partly  fo.  The  matter  of 
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purely  pofitive  laws  is  indifferent ; fo  that  the  pofitive  decree 
of  the  legiflator  alone  makes  them  to  be  laws,  mere  reafon 
being  then  filent.  Such  were  the  ceremonial  laws  of  the 
Jews,  and  fuch  are  the  facraments  of  the  Chriftian  religion. 
Neverthelefs,  every  pofitive  law  is  founded  in  reafon,  though 
reafon  may  not  be  able,  antecedently  to  their  promulgation, 
to  difeover  their  fitnefs  and  utility.  But  the  reafons  that 
recommend  them,  when  they  are  actually  promulged,  would 
not  give  them  the  authority  and  fandlion  of  a law,  without 
the  exprefs  inllitutiou  of  the  fupreme  lawgiver.  Laws  that 
are  partly  pofitive  may  be  refolved  into  the  law  of  nature, 
or  the  moral  law  as  revived,  improved,  and  enforced  by  re- 
velation. Several  particulars  of  this  law  derive  a greater 
degree  of  evidence  from  this  new  mode  of  promulgation, 
and  alfo  a ftrongcr  enforcement.  The  law  concerning  the 
fabbath  is  in  a peculiar  fenfe  a law  of  this  kind,  the  matter 
of  it  being-  of  a mixed  nature.  That  fome  part  of  our  time 
fhould  be  confecrated  to  the  worfhip  of  our  creator,  the 
light  of  nature  dictates ; but  that  it  fhould  be  a feventh 
part  rather  than  any  other,  or  the  lalb  feventh  rather  than 
the  firil,  or  the  third,  is  not  natural  but  pofitive. 

Law  of  Nature , as  it  refpects  intelligent,  moral,  and  ac- 
countable beings,  is  the  will  of  God,  relating  to  human 
aitions,  grounded  in  the  moral  differences  of  things ; and 
becaufe  it  is,  in  fome  mt-afurc,  difeoverabie  by  natural  right, 
it  is  obligatory  upon  all  mankind.  It  is  thus  defined  by- 
Cicero  (De  Legibus,  lib.  i.)  “ Lex  eft  ratio  fumtna  infita 
in  natura  qme  jubet  ea  quae  facienda  funt,  prohibetque  con- 
traria.”  It  is  called  the  law  cf  nature,  on  account  of  the 
manner  of  its  promulgation,  which  is  by  natural  reafon  ; 
on  account  alfo  of  its  fource  or  foundation,  this  law  refult- 
ing  from  the  refpedtive  natures  of  beings  and  things,  of 
beings,  as  God  and  man,  and  of  things  or  actions,  as 
morally  good  or  evil,  and  having  different  phyfical  effects  ; 
and,  moreover,  becaufe  it  is  the  law  of  God.  Nature  is 
but  a fi&itious  perfon  ; and  all  that  is  laid  of  the  wifdom 
of  her  defigns  and  operations,  of  her  power,  cr  of  her  laws, 
is  to  be  aferibed  to  him  who  is  the  author  of  nature. 
“ Quid  enim  elt  aliud  natura,  quarn  Deus  et  divina  Ratio, 
toti  mundo,  et  partibus  ejus  inferta?”  Seneca  de  Benef. 
1.  vi.  c.  7.  The  demonflration  of  this  law  of  nature  has 
been  attempted  by  feveral  learned  men,  who  commonly  urge 
the  confent  of  the  more  civilized  nations,  as  a good  argu- 
ment for  the  exigence  of  this  law.  “ Omni  antem  in  re 
confeniio  omnium  gentium  lex  natura  putanda  elt,”  fays 
Cicero  ; i e.  ,e  as  to  any  point,  the  agreement  of  all  nations  in 
it  is  to  be  etleemed  a law  of  nature.”  Others  have  errone- 
oufiy  alleged,  as  a proof  of  the  law  of  nature,  innate  ideas 
or  practical  principles,  imprefled  on  the  foul  of  man  by  its 
creator:  but  of  fuch  ideas  and  principles  we  have  no  evidence, 
A more  dirett  and  conclufive  demonflration  of  the  law  of 
nature  may  be  deduced  from  the  confederation  both  of  the 
divine  and  human  nature  ; which  beheld  in  one  view  and  in 
the  relation  they  bear  to  each  other  fupply  unequivocal  evi- 
dence of  the  exiftence  and  obligation  of  this  law.  To  this 
purpofe  wc  fhall  avail  ourfelves  of  fome  appropriate  reflec- 
tions and  reafonings  of  the  learned  judge  Blackftone  in 
immediate  connexion  with  this  fubjedt.  “ As  God,”  fays 
this  learned  writer,  “ when  he  created  matter,  and  endued 
it  with  a principle  of  mobility,  eflablifhed  certain  rules 
for  the  perpetual  direftion  of  that  motion  ; fo,  when  he 
created  man,  ^and  endued  him  with  freewill  to  conduct 
himfelf  in  all  parts  of  life,  he  laid  down  certain  immutable 
laws  of  human  nature,  whereby  that  freewill  is  in  fome  de- 
gree regulated  and  reilrained,  and  gave  him  alio  the  faculty 
of  reafon  to  difeover  the  purport  of  thofe  laws.” 

Confidcring  the  Creator  only  as  a being  of  infinite  poavert 
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he  was  able  unqueftionably  to  have  prelcribed  whatever  laws 
he  plealed  to  his  creature,  man,  however  unjuft  or  fevere. 
But  as  he  is  alfo  a being  of  infinite  wifdom , he  has  laid  down 
only  luch  laws  as  were  founded  in  thofe  relations  of  juftice, 
that  exifted  in  the  nature  of  things  antecedent  to  any  pofi- 
tive  precept.  Thefe  are  the  eternal,  immutable  laws  of 
good  and  evil,  to  which  the  Creator  himfelf  in  all  his  dif- 
penfations  conforms ; and  which  he  has  enabled  human 
reafon  to  difcover,  fo  far  as  they  are  necefTary  for  the  con- 
duct of  human  adtions.  Such  among  others  are  thefe  prin- 
ciples : that  we  fhould  live  honeftly,  ftiould  hurt  nobody, 
and  fhould  render  to  every  one  his  due  ; to  which  three 
general  precepts  Juftinian  has  reduced  the  whole  dodlrine 
of  law. 

But  if  the  difcovery  of  thefe  firft  principles  of  the  law  of 
nature  depended  only  upon  the  due  exertion  of  right  reafon, 
and  could  not  otherwife  be  obtained  than  by  a chain  of  rae- 
taphyfical  difquilitions,  mankind  would  have  wanted  fome 
inducement  to  have  quickened  their  inquiries,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  world  would  have  refted  content  in  mental  indo- 
lence, and  ignorance  its  infeparable  companion.  As  there- 
fore the  Creator  is  a being,  not  only  of  infinite  power,  and 
wifdom,  but  alfo  of  infinite  goodnefs,  he  has  been  pleafed  fo 
to  contrive  the  conftitution  and  frame  of  humanity,  that  we 
fhould  want  no  other  prompter  to  inquire  after  and  purfue 
the  rule  of  right,  but  only  our  own  felf  love,  that  univerfal 
principle  of  adlion.  For  he  has  fo  intimately  connedted,  fo 
infeparably  interwoven  the  laws  of  eternal  juftice  with  the 
happinefs  of  each  individual,  that  the  latter  cannot  be  at- 
tained but  by  obferving  the  former ; and,  if  the  former  be 
pundlually  obeyed,  it  cannot  but  induce  the  latter.  In  con- 
fequence  of  which  mutual  connexion  of  juftice  and  human 
felicity,  he  has  not  perplexed  the  law  of  nature  with  a mul- 
titude of  abftradted  rules  and  precepts,  referring  merely  to 
the  fitnefs  or  unfitnefs  of  things,  as  fome  have  vain'y  fur- 
mifed  ; but  has  gracioufly  reduced  the  rule  of  obedience  to 
this  one  paternal  precept,  “ that  man  fhould  purfue  his  own 
true  and  fubftantial  happinefs.”  This  is  the  foundation  of 
what  we  call  ethics,  or  natural  law.  For  the  feveral  arti- 
cles into  which  it  is  branched  in  our  fyftems,  amount  to  no 
more  than  demonftrating,  that  this  or  that  adlion  tends  to 
man’s  real  happinefs,  and  therefore  very  juftly  concluding 
that  the  performance  of  it  is  a part  of  the  law  of  nature;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  this  or  that  adlion  is  deftrudlive  of 
man’s  real  happinefs,  and  therefore  that  the  law  of  nature 
forbids  it. 

This  law  of  nature,  being  coeval  with  mankind  and 
didtated  by  God  himfelf,  is  of  courfe  fuperior  in  obligation 
to  any  other.  It  is  binding  over  all  the  globe  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  at  all  times  : no  human  laws  are  of  any  validity, 
if  contrary  to  this  ; and  fuch  of  them  as  are  valid  derive  all 
their  force,  and  all  their  authority,  mediately  or  immediately, 
from  this  original. 

But  in  order  to  apply  this  to  the  particular  exigencies  of 
each  individual,  it  is  ftill  necefTary  to  have  recourfe  to  reafon: 
whofe  office  it  is  to  difcover,  as  was  before  obferved,  what 
the  law  of  nature  diredls  in  every  circumftance  of  life  ; by 
confidering,  what  method  will  tend  the  moll  effedlually  to 
our  own  fubftantial  happinefs.  And  if  our  reafon  were  al- 
ways, as  in  our  firft  ancellor  before  his  tranfgreffion,  clear 
and  perfedl,  unruffled  by  paffions,  unclouded  by  prejudice, 
unimpaired  by  difeafe  or  intemperance,  the  talk  would  be 
pleafant  and  eafy  ; we  fhould  need  no  other  guide  but  this. 
But  every  man  now  finds  the  contrary  in  his  own  experience; 
that  his  reafon  is  corrupt,  and  his  underftanding  full  of  ig- 
norance and  error. 

This  has  given  manifold  occafion  for  the  benign  interpofi- 


tion  of  divine  providence  ; which,  in  compaffion  to  the 
frailty,  the  imperfedtion,  and  the  blindnefs  of  human  reafon, 
hath  been  pleafed,  at  fundry  times  and  in  divers  manners, 
to  difcover  and  enforce  its  laws  by  an  immediate  and  diredl 
revelation.  The  dodlrines  thus  delivered  we  call  the  re- 
vealed or  divine  law,  and  they  are  to  be  found  only  in  the 
holy  fcriptures.  Thefe  precepts,  when  revealed,  are  found 
upon  comparifon  to  be  really  a part  of  the  original  law  of 
nature,  as  they  tend  in  all  their  confequences  to  man’s  feli- 
city. But  we  are  not  from  thence  to  conclude  that  the 
knowledge  of  thefe  truths  was  attainable  by  reafon,  in  its 
prefent  corrupted  ftate  ; fince  we  find  that,  until  they  were 
revealed,  they  were  hid  from  the  wifdom  of  ages.  As  then 
the  moral  precepts  of  this  law  are  indeed  of  the  fame  ori- 
ginal with  thofe  of  the  law  of  nature,  fo  their  intrinfic  obli- 
gation is  of  equal  ftrength  and  perpetuity.  Yet  undoubtedly 
the  revealed  law  is  of  infinitely  more  authenticity  than  that 
moral  fyftem,  which  is  framed  by  ethical  writers,  and  deno- 
minated the  natural  law.  Becaufe  one  is  the  law  of  nature, 
exprefsly  declared  fo  to  be  by  God  himfelf ; the  other  is 
only  what,  by  the  affiftance  of  human  reafon,  we  imagine 
to  be  that  law.  If  we  could  be  as  certain  of  the  latter  as 
we  are  of  the  former,  both  would  have  an  equal  authority : 
but,  till  then,  they  can  never  be  put  in  any  competition 
together. 

Upon  thefe  two  foundations,  the  law  of  nature  and  the 
law  of  revelation,  depend  all  human  laws  ; that  is  to  fay,  no 
human  laws  fhould  be  fuffered  to  contradict  thefe.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  a great  number  of  indifferent  points,  in  which 
both  the  divine  iaw  and  the  natural  leave  a man  at  his  own 
liberty  ; but  which  are  found  necefTary  for  the  benefit  of 
fociety  to  be  reftrained  within  certain  limits.  And  herein  it 
is  that  human  laws  have  their  greateft  force  and  efficacy  : 
for,  with  regard  to  fuch  points  as  are  not  indifferent,  human 
laws  are  only  declaratory  of,  and  adl  in  fubcrdination  to, 
the  former.  To  inftance  in  the  cafe  of  murder  : this  is  ex- 
prefsly forbidden  by  the  divine,  and  demonftrably  by  the 
natural  law  ; and  from  thefe  prohibitions  arifes  the  true  un- 
lawfulnefs  of  this  crime.  Thofe  human  laws  that  annex  a 
punifhment  to  it,  do  not  at  all  increafe  its  moral  guilt,  or 
fuperadd  any  frefh  obligation  in  foro  confcit ntia  to  abftain 
from  its  perpetration.  Nay,  if  any  human  law  fhould  allow 
or  injoin  us  to  commit  it,  we  are  bound  to  tranfgrefs  that 
human  law,  or  elfe  vve  muff  offend  both  the  natural  and  the 
divine.  But  with  regard  to  matters  that  are  in  themfelves 
indifferent,  and  are  not  commanded  or  forbidden  by  thofe 
fuperior  laws  ; fuch,  for  inftance,  as  exporting  of  wool  into 
foreign  countries  ; here  the  inferior  legiflature  has  fcope  and 
opportunity  to  interpofe,  and  to  make  that  adlion  unlawful 
which  before  was  not  fo. 

We  might  further  add,  that,  as  there  is  a natural  and 
necefTary  difference  between  virtue  and  vice,  and  the  feve- 
ral adlions  and  difpofitions  which  are  denoted  by  thefe 
two  oppofite  terms,  natural  reafon  difcovers  it  to  be  the 
will  of  God,  that  every  man  fhould  look  upon  this  dif- 
ference in  the  nature  of  things  and  adlions,  as  a law  or 
rule,  which  he  is  religioufly  to  obferve,  under  pain  of  his 
Maker’s  difpleafure.  Among  thofe  writers  who  have  alleged 
arguments  in  proof  of  the  law  of  nature,  fome  have  founded 
it  upon  the  reafon  and  fitnefs  of  things,  others,  on  our  moral 
fenfe,  and  focial  affedtions  ; and  others,  again,  on  the  good 
effedls  of  virtue,  and  evil  effedls  and  confequences  of  vice  ; 
but,  however  they  may  differ  in  the  principles  upon  which 
they  have  founded  their  reafoning,  they  have  ultimately  ar- 
rived at  the  fame  conclufion.  Thefe  principles  are  illuftrated 
under  their  proper  heads  in  the  courfe  of  this  work.  The 
names  and  works  of  the  different  writers  are. cited  by  Grove, 
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in  his  “ Syflem  of  Moral  Philofophy,"  vol.  II.  p.  ii.  n. 
The  law  of  nature,  fays  the  author  lad  cited,  is  eternal 
and  neceflary  ; fo  that  it  always  did,  and  always  could  not 
but  exift.  It  is  univerfa1,  infomuch  that  all  mankind  are 
born  the  fubje&s  and  objeds  of  this  law,  notwithftanding 
the  difference  of  climate,  of  government,  of  language,  and 
of  opinions  and  cuftoms  that  have  prevailed  in  different  parts 
of  the  wor  d.  Moreover,  the  law  of  nature  is  immutable, 
for  the  divine  nature  is  immutable.  The  firft  principle,  or 
law  of  nature,  according  to  Hobbes,  is  felf-prefervation. 
Thomafins  will  have  in  to  be  our  own  happinefs,  which  fal’s 
in  at  lad  with  the  fentiment  of  Hobbes.  Puffendorf  main- 
tains it  to  be  fociality.  Valentine  Alberti,  the  belief  that 
we  are  the  image  of  God.  Henry  and  Samuel'  Cocceius, 
the  will  of  God.  Grotius,  right  reafon.  Velthemius,  the 
intrinfic  decency  or  turpitude  of  adions.  Strimefius  and 
Janus,  that  we  are  to  love  God,  ourfelves,  and  our  neigh- 
bour. 

Laws,  Human , comprehend  all  thofe  rules  of  conduct, 
which  originate  in  the  wifdom  of  man,  individually  or  col- 
lectively confidered,  and  which  are  deligned  to  regulate  their 
behaviour  to  one  another  in  more  limited  or  more  enlarged 
focieties,  and  which  are  enforced  by  human  authority  and 
worldly  fandions.  Human  laws  are  necefTary  as  a remedy, 
partly  to  the  generality,  and  partly  to  the  inefficacy  of  the 
divine.  The  laws  of  God  are  too  general  to  afcertain  all 
the  duties  of  fociety,  without  fome  additional  interpreta- 
tions of  men.  That  no  man  by  fraud  or  violence  injure  ano- 
ther, and  take  his  property,  is  a divine  law  ; which  notwith- 
ftatiding,  human  laws  are  in  many  cafes  needful  to  fettle  the 
bounds  of  property,  and  affign  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity his  rights  and  duties  ; what  he  may  exped  from 
others,  and  what  he  is  to  do  to  them.  “ Salus  populi  fuprema 
lex  ello.”  “ To  fecure  the  welfare  of  the  fociety  be  the  fu- 
preme  law”  is  really  a divine  precept ; but  the  geniufes 
and  intereffs  of  nations  are  fo  various,  yea,  fo  liable  to 
change  are  the  intereffs  and  circnmftances  of  the  fame  peo- 
ple, that  different  laws  are  neceflary  to  fnit  this  diverfity  of 
tempers,  occafions,  and  emergencies.  Nor  is  it  any  reproach 
to  the  divine  law  that  it  is  no  more  particular;  fince  it  muff 
be  infinite  to  reach  all  the  particular  circumffances  of  man- 
kind ; and  God  hath  given  men  reafon,  by  which  they  may 
build  upon  the  foundation  fhat  he  hath  laid  fuch  further  laws 
and  conftitutions.  as  the  courfe  and  poltnre  of  human  affairs 
(hall  require.  Nor  is  the  inefficacy  of  the  law  of  God, 
which  is  the  other  thing  that  make6  human  laws  neceflary, 
any  more  a dilhonour  to  it.  For  what  is  the  cai.fe  of  this 
inefficacy,  but  the  wilful  corruption  of  n en  ? It  was  mod 
fit,  that  the  chief  rewards  and  punifliments  annexed  to  the 
divine  laws  fhould  be  unfeen  and  future  ; that  the  trial  of 
human  virtue  might  be  more  confpicuous.  And  were  net 
mankind  fu  k into  an  extreme  dtgeneracy,  the  profped  of 
an  eternal  world  would  make  all  other  confiderations  ufelefs. 
Bu*'  as  it  is  now,  the  torments  of  an  after  life  are  not  a bri- 
dle ftrong  enough  upon  the  luffs  and  paffions  of  men.  It 
is  therefore  neceflary,  that  every  fociety,  to  fecure  its  own 
peace,  fhould  infert  as  much  of  the  divine  law  into  their  re- 
fpedive  conftitutions,  as  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  body 
pomic  ; and  inforce  thefe  laws,  not  as  divine,  but  as  laws 
of  the  (late,  with  civil  fandions;  that  they  who  wiil  not  be 
made  honeft  by  the  fear  of  God,  may  be  fo  by  the  fear  of 
the  laws  of  their  country.  The  difference  between  the  phi- 
lofophers  and  others  was  laid  to  be  this,  Movo»  cuhs-w 

a tq^:civ  xxovlhf  oi  Xoiojci,  “ that  they  pradifed  from  choice 
that  honefty  and  virtue,  which  others  obferved  through  fear 
of  the  laws  agreeab'y  to  that  of  the  apoftle,  “ that  the 
law  is  not  made  for  a righteous  man,  but  tor  the  lawlefs  and 


difobedient.”  All  human  laws  are  of  the  nature  cf  thofe 
called  civil;  and  thefe,  with  regard  to  the  difference  of 
their  fubjed  matter,  may  be  fub-divided  into  the  law  of 
nations,  civil  law,  and  canon  law. 

Law  of  Nations , Jus  Gentium,  is  that  rule,  or  measure, 
which  all  or  feveral  nations,  either  by  a tacit  or  exprefs  agree- 
ment, are  obliged  to  obferve  towards  one  another,  wlv  ther 
in  peace  or  war.  If,  indeed,  men  were  t;>  live  in  a ftate  of 
nature,  unconneded  .with  ether  individuals,  there  would  be 
no  occafion  for  any  other  laws,  than  the  law  of  nature,  and 
the  law  of  God.  Neither  could  any  other  law  poflibly 
exift  : for  a law  always  fuppofes  fome  fuperior  who  is  to 
make  it ; and  in  a ftate  of  nature  we  are  all  equal,  without 
any  other  fuperior  but  him  who  is  the  author  of  our  being. 
But  man  was  formed  for  fociety  ; and,  as  is  demonllrated 
by  the  writers  on  this  fubjed,  is  neither  capable  of  living 
alone,  nor  indeed  has  the  courage  to  do  it.  However,  as 
it  is  impoffible  fur  the  whole  race  of  mankind  to  be  united 
in  one  great  fociety,  they  rauft  neceffarily  divide  into  many  ; 
and  form  feparate  ftates,  commonwealths,  and  nations,  en- 
tirely independent  of  each  other,  and  yet  liable  to  a mu- 
tual intercourfe.  Hence  arifes  a third  kind  of  law,  to 
regulate  this  mutual  intercourfe,  called  “ the  law  of  na- 
tions which,  as  none  of  thefe  ftates  will  acknowledge  a 
fuperiority  in  the  other,  cannot  be  dictated  by  any  ; but  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  rules  of  natural  law,  or  upon  mu- 
tual compacts,  treaties,  leagues,  and  agreements  between 
thefe  feveral  communities:  in  the  conflrudion  alfo  of  which 
compads  we  have  no  other  rule  to  refort  to,  but  the  law  of 
nature ; being  the  only  one  to  which  all  the  communities  are 
equally  fubjed:  and  therefore  the  civil  law  veryjuftly  ob- 
ferves,  that  “ quod  naturalis  ratio  inter  omnes  homines  con- 
ftituit,  rocatur  jus  gentium.” 

Law,  Civil  or  Municipal , is  the  rule  by  which  particular 
diftrids,  communities,  or  nations  are  governed ; being  thus 
defined  by  Juftinian.  (Inft.  1.  2.  1 ) “ Jus  civile  ell  quod 
quifque  fibi  populus  conftituit.”  Judge  Blackftone  calls  it 
“ municipal”  law,  in  compliance  with  common  fpeech  ; for 
though,  ftridly  fpeaking,  that  exprelfion  denotes  the  par- 
ticular cuftoms  of  one  Angle  municipium,  or  free  town,  yet 
it  may  with  fufficient  propriety  be  applied  to,  any  one  ftate 
or  nation,  which  is  governed  by  the  fame  laws  and  cuftoms. 
Accordingly,  municipal  lawr,  thus  underftood,  is  properly 
defined  to  be  “ a rule  of  condud  preferibed  by  he  fupreme 
power  in  a ftate,  commanding  what  is  right  and  prohibiting 
what  is  wrong.”  It  is  a “ rule  not  a tranfient  order 
from  a fuperior  to  or  concerning  a particular  perfon,  but 
fotrteding  permanent,  uniform,  and  univerfal.  It  is  thus 
diftinguilhed  from  advice  or  counfel,  and  alfo  from  a com- 
pad  or  agreement.  (See  the  beginning  of  the  article  Law.) 
It  is  a rule  of  “ civil  condud,”  by  which  it  is  diftineuifhed 
from  the  natural  or  revealed  law.  (See  Law  of  Nature.) 
The  municipal  or  civil  law  regards  rnan  as  a citizen,  and 
bound  to  other  duties  towards  his  neighbour  than  thofe  of 
mere  nature  and  religion  ; duties  in  which  he  has  engaged, 
in  confequence  of  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  common 
union  ; and  which  amount  to  no  more  than  that  he  do  con- 
tribute, on  his  part,  to  the  fubliftence  and  peace  cf  the  fo- 
ciety. It  is  hkewife  a ru'e  “ preferibed,”  becaufe  a bare 
refolunon,  confined  in  the  breaft  of  the  legiflator,  without 
manifetling  itfelf  by  fome  external  fign,  can  never  be  pro- 
perly a law.  This  refolution  mull  be  notified  to  the  people 
w'ho  are  to  obey  it.  This  may  be  done  by  univerfal  tradi- 
tion and  long  practice,  which  luppofe  a previous  publication, 
and  is  the  cafe  of  the  common  law  of  England.  It  may  be 
notified,  viva  vocer  by  officers  appointed  for  that  purpofe, 
as  is  done  with  regard  to  proclamations,  and  fuch  ads  of 
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parliament  as  are  appointed  to  be  publicly  read  in  churches 
and  other  affemblies.  And,  lallly,  it  may  be  notified  by 
writing,  printing,  or  the  like ; which  is  the  general  courfe 
taken  with  all  our  a&s  of  parliament.  This  notification, 
however,  fiiould  be  made  in  the  moil  public  and  perfpicuous 
manner  ; and  not  like  the  mafic  of  Caligula,  who  (according 
to  Dion  Caffius)  wrote  his  laws  in  a very  fmall  character, 
and  hung  them  up  upon  high  pillars,  the  more  effectually  to 
enfnare  the  people.  That,  without  doubt,  can  never  be  a 
rule  to  any  perfon,  which  is  not  liable  to  Ins  cognizance,  or 
which  he  neither  does  nor  can  know.  Agreeably  to  this 
circumftance,  fome  have  derived  “ lex”  a legmdo;  becaufe 
the  law  was  to  be  publicly  read,  that  it  might  he  known  to 
all  and  obferved  by  all.  The  matter  of  divine  laws  being 
ufuallv’  of  great  importance,  and  the  author  a fovereign 
who  has  an  abfolute  propriety  in  us,  and  on  that  ground  an 
unqueftior.abie  right  to  the  mod  entire  devotednefs,  and 
zealous  concern  to  pleafe  bint ; v/e  ought  to  ufe  all  the  means 
in  our  power  to  come  at  the  knowledge  of  his  will.  But  as 
human  laws  proceed  from  the  will  of  thofe  who,  by  nature, 
are  upon  a level  with  the  red  of  mankind,  and  have  the  con- 
fent  of  others  to  govern  them  purely  for  their  temporal  or 
political  good  ; fuch  a provifion  ought  to  be  made  for  their 
publication,  that  by  an  ordinary  care,  and  without  taking 
tip  much  of  their  time  and  thoughts,  which  are  to  be  fpent 
in  their  private  callings,  people  may  be  able  to  know  the 
pleafure  of  their  governors.  There  is  another  circumdance, 
which  is  worfe  than  the  non-promulgation  cf  a law  ; and 
that  is  the  making  of  laws  “ ex  pod  facto  when  after  an 
action  (indifferent  in  itfelfvis  committed,  the  legislator  then 
for  the  fird  time  declares  it  to  have  been  a crime,  and  inflicts 
a punifhment  upon  the  perfon  who  has  committed  it.  All 
laws  fhoukl  be  made  to  commence  “ in  futuro,”  and  be 
notified  before  their  commencement.  When  the  laws  or 
rules  of  conduit  are  properly  notified  or  preferibed,  it  is  the 
bufinefs  of  the  fubjeit  to  be  thoroughly  acqna  nted  with 
them  : for  if  ignorance,  of  what  he  might  know,  were  ad- 
mitted as  a legitimate  excufe,  the  laws  would  be  of  no  ef- 
fedt,  but  might  always  be  eluded  with  impurity.  On  this 
head  we  (hall  only  add,  that  it  is  reqnitite  to  the  very  cffence 
of  a law,  that  it  be  made  by  the  fupreme  power.  Sove- 
reignty and  legiflature  are  convertible  terms ; one  cannot 
fubfift  withdut  the  other.  That  the  law  may  anfvver  the 
purpofe  of  a complete  rule,  “ commanding  what  is  right 
and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong,”  it  ss  neceffary  that  the 
boundaries  of  right  and  wrong  be  edablifiicd  and  afeenained 
by  law  : and  it  is  then  the  bufinefs  of  the  law,  coniidered  as 
a rule  of  civil  conduA,  to  enforce  thefe  rights,  and  to  re- 
drefs  thefe  wrongs.  Tor  this  purpofe  every  law  may  be 
faid  to  con  fill  of  feveral  parts  : one,  declaratory,  whereby 
the  rights  to  be  obferved,  and  the  wrongs  to  be  efehewed, 
are  clearly  defined  and  laid  down  ; another,  diredory,  where- 
by the  fubjeil  is  inftrtidled  and  enjoined  to  obferve  thofe 
rights,  and  to  abftain  from  the  commiffion  of  thofe  wrongs  ; 
a third,  remedial,  whereby  a method  is  pointed  out  to  re- 
cover a man’s  private  rights,  or  redrefs  his  private  wrongs  ; 
to  which  may  be  added  a fourth,  ufually  termed  the  fantlion, 
or  vindicatory  branch  of  the  law,  whereby  it  is  iignified  what 
evil  or  penalty  (hall  be  incurred  by  fuch  as  commit  any 
public  wrongs,  and  tranfgrefs  or  neglect  their  duty. 
( Blackft.  Comm,  book  i. ) For  the  interpretation  of  the 
law,  fee  Interpretation. 

Civil  laws,  confidered  with  regard  to  the  two  offices  of 
the  legiflator,  viz.  to  judge  and  to  compel,  may  be  divided 
into  two  branches  ; the  oiie  di/lributive,  the  other  vindidive 
and  penal . 

Law,  Di/lributive , is  that  by  which  every  man  has  his 


right ; or,  it  is  that  which  conflitutcs  the  rules  and  mcafurcs 
of  things,  whereby  we  know  what  belongs  to  us,  and  what 
to  others ; fo  as  we  may  not  diilurb  or  interrupt  others  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  own,  nor  be  interrupted  by  them; 
and  what  each  man  may  lawfully  do  or  not  do. 

Law,  Vindidive,  is  that  branch  by  which  the  punish- 
ments to  be  inflicted  on  thofe  who  violate  the  laws,  are  de- 
termined. 

The  difirihutive  and  vindictive  are  not  two  fpecie?  of  laws, 
but  two  parts  of  the  fame  law.  For  if  a law  fay  no  mere 
than  “ Whatever  you  catch  in  your  net,  in  the  fea,  (hall  be 
your’s,”  it  is  in  vain  ; for  though  another  take  from  you 
what  you  have  caught,  it  is  (tili  your’s ; in  regard,  in  the 
(late  o(  nature,  where  all  things  are  common,  your’s  and 
another’s  are  the  fame  thing.  So  that  what  the  law  defines 
to  be  your’s,  was  your’s  before  that  law,  and  will  be  your’s 
after  it,  though  poffeffed  by  another. — A law,  therefore,  is 
but  an  empty  found,  unlefs  it  determine  the  thing  to  be 
your’s  in  fuch  a fenfe  as  to  forbid  every  body  elf e from  dis- 
turbing you  in  the  poffeflion  of  it.  But  fuch  prohibition 
v.’ill  be  vain,  unlefs  there  be  a penalty  annexed  to  it.  A 
lawr,  therefore,  mult  contain  both  thefe  parts,  that  which 
prohibits,  and  that  which  punilhes.  The  firft  whereof, 
which  is  called  dijlrilutive,  is  prohibitory,  and  fpeaks  to  all  ; 
the  latter,  called  vindictive  or  penal,  is  mandatory,  and  fpeaks 
only  to  the  public  officers.  Whence  it  follows,  that  to  ail 
civil  laws  there  is  annexed  a penalty,  either  implicitly  or 
explicitly  ; and  where  that  punifhment  is  not  alcertained, 
either  by  writing  or  by  example,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  arbi- 
trary, and  to  depend  on  the  pleafure  of  the  legiflator : for 
that  is  no  law,  which  may  be  violated  impune. 

Civil  laws,  confidered  with  regard  to  the  different  manners 
of  promulgating  them,  are  of  two  kinds ; feripta  and  non 
feripta,  or  written  and  unwritten. 

Laws,  Written,  are  thofe  which  require  either  the  voice, 
or  fome  other  fign  of  the  lt-giflator’s  will  to  become  laws. 
The  written  law's  of  England  conliff  of  fiatutes,  aCts,  or 
edidls,  made  by  the  king’s  majeffy,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  confent  of  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  com- 
mons, in  parliament  affembled.  The  oldeit  of  tliefe  now 
extant  is  the  famous  “ rr.agna  charta,”  as  contained  in  par- 
liament 9 Hen.  III.  See  Magna  Charta  and  Statutes. 

Laws,  Unwritten,  are  fuch  as  need  no  other  promulga- 
tion beiides  the  voiee  of  nature,  or  natural  reafon  ; of  which 
kind  are  all  natural  laws. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  though  the  natural  laws  be  dc- 
feribed  in  the  writings  of  the  philofophers,  they  are  not 
therefore  to  be  called  written  laws;  nor  are  the  writings  of 
lawyers,  laws,  for  want  of  the  fupreme  authority  ; nor  the 
refponja  prudentum,  or  opinions  of  judges,  laws,  except- 
ing fo  far  as  they  are  allowed  by  tfie  fupreme  power  to  pafs 
into  ufe;  and  then  they  are  called  leges  feripta,  written 
laws ; not  becaufe  of  their  ufe,  but  becaufe  of  the  will  of 
the  fupreme  power,  which  is  argued  from  their  palling 
into  ufe. 

The  unwritten  law  of  England  includes  not  only  “ general 
culloms,”  as  the  common  law,  properly  fo  called  ; but  alfo 
the  “ particu'ar  culloms”  of  certain  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  hkewife  thofe  “ particular  law's,”  that  are  by  eujlom 
obferved  only  in  certain  courts  and  jurifdidtions.  'When 
thefe  parts  of  the  municipal  law  of  England  are  cailed  “leges 
non  feriptae,”  we  are  not  to  underhand  that  thefe  laws  are 
at  prefent  merely  oral,  or  communicated  from  the  former 
ages  to  the  prefent  folely  by  word  of  mouth.  Indeed, 
during  an  age  of  profound  ignorance  of  letters,  all  laws  were 
entirely  traditional,  becaufe  the  nations  among  which  they 
prevailed  had  but  little  idea  of  writing.  ThuS  the  Briti/h 
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as  well  as  the  Gallic  Druids  committed  all  their  hws,  as 
well  as  learning,  to  memory  ; and  it  is  faid  of  the  primitive 
Saxons  here,  as  well  as  their  brethren  on  the  continent,  that 
«*  leges  fola  memoria  et  ufu  retinebant.”  But  with  us,  at 
prefent,  the  monuments  and  evidences  of  our  legal  cufioms 
are  contained  in  the  records  of  the  feveral  courts  of  jufiice, 
in  books  of  reports  and  judicial  deciftons,  and  in  the  treatifes 
of  the  learned  fages  of  the  profefiion,  preferred  and  handed 
down  to  us  from  the  times  of  highefi  antiquity.  But  thefe 
parts  of  our  law  may  be  fitly  ftyled  “ leges  non  feriptae,” 
becaufe  their  original  infiitution  and  authority  are  not  fet 
down  in  writing,  as  aft s of  parliament  are,  but  they  receive 
their  binding  power,  and  the  force  of  laws,  by  long  and  im- 
memorial ufage,  and  by  their  univerr  1 reception  throughout 
the  kingdom.  In  like  manner  as  Aldus  Gellius  defines  the 
“ jus  non  feriptum”  to  be  that,  which  is  “ tacito  et  illi- 
tcrato  hominum  confeafu  et  moribus  exprefium.”  See  Com- 
mon" Law  and  Custom. 

Having  confidered  the  civil  law  in  its  more  general  ac- 
ceptation, as  denoting  the  fiatutes  and  ordinances  of  every 
Hate  for  its  own  good  government,  we  fhall  refer  for  the 
fiatement  of  its  more  fpecial  acceptation  to  the  article 
Civil  Law. 

Laws,  Canon  or  Eccleftafl'cal,  in  a more  extenfive  fenfe, 
denote  laws  relating  to  the  worlhip,  difeipiine,  and  govern- 
ment of  the  church.  For  an  account  of  that  which  is  by 
way  of  eminence  called  canon  law , fee  Canon  Law. 

There  is  another  divifion  of  the  law  of  England  befides 
that  which  we  have  above  Hated,  more  large  and  particular ; 
as  into  the  prerogative  or  crown  law  ; the  law  and  cufiom 
of  parliament ; the  common  law  ; the  ftatute  law  ; rcafon- 
able  cufioms  ; the  law  of  arms,  war,  and  chivalry  ; eccle- 
liallical  or  canon  law  ; civil  law,  in  certain  courts  and  cafes  ; 
foreft  law  ; the  law  of  marque  and  reprifal  ; the  law  of  mer- 
chants ; the  law  and  privilege  of  the  itannaries,  &c.  But 
this  large  divifion  may  be  reduced  to  the  common  divifion  ; 
and  all  is  founded  on  the  law  of  nature  cr  reafon,  and  the 
revealed  law  of  God,  as  all  other  laws  ought  to  be.  i Co. 
Infl.  ii. 

Law  is  alfo  applied  to  the  feveral  policies  of  Hates  and 
people,  or  the  maxims  and  rules  they  have  agreed  upon,  or 
received  from  their  magistrates,  whereby  to  live  in  peace  and 
mutual  fociety. 

The  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  were  the  ancient  laws  of 
the  Romans,  for  which  the  Decemviri  were  fent  into  Greece, 
and  which  ferved  them,  for  the  ground-work  of  all  their 
(urifprudence. 

The  celebrated  laws  of  the  more  modern  days,  are  thofe 
of  the  Angli,  the  Werini,  or  Thuringi ; ef  the  Boii,  or  Ba- 
varians ; thofe  of  the  Burgundi,  Germans,  Danes,  and  Nor- 
wegians; of  the  Franks,  the  Frifons,  the  Lombards,  the 
Gothic  laws,  the  Martina,  or  Mercian  law  ; the  laws  of  the 
Saxons,  Scots,  Sicilians,  Vifigotlis  ; the  laws  of  Oleron,  the 
Molmutin  law,  and  the  Salic  law. 

Law,  Lex,  among  the  firH  Romans  properly  fignified  an 
ordinance  of  the  people,  made  at  the  requelt  of  a magillratc, 
particularly  a conful. 

Thefe  ordinances  differed  from  the  plebifcita  and  fenatus 
confulta,  and  even  from  other  ordinances  made  at  the  requeft 
of  any  other  magiflrate  belide  a conful,  though  thofe  too 
bore  the  name  of  laws. 

Thus,  though  Aquilins  and  Falcidius  were  only  tribunes 
when  they  made  their  reqvteft,  yet  we  it  ill  fay,  the  A quilian 
law,  the  Falcidian  law,  See. 

The  feveral  laws  of  the  Romans  are  diilinguiPued,  i.  By 
the  name  of  him  at  whofe  requeil  they  were  paffed  ; as  the 
Cornelian  law,  the  Julian  law,  &c.  2.  By  the  matter  or 


fubjeft  of  the  law  ; and  hence  came  the  terms,  tejlamentary 
laws,  as  the  Furian,  V oconlan,  &c.  judiciary  laws,  Agrarian 

laws,  &c. 

3.  Sometimes  by  the  crimes  again!!  which  they  were 
made.  For  inftance  : the  laws  tou.hing  pofoning,  parricid.s, 
&<■'.  the  laws  of  concufion,  peculate,  See. 

The  Codex  and  Authcnticx  are  the  laws  and  conflitutions 
of  the  Roman  emperors  ; and  the  Digel!  is  a compilation, 
made  by  the  emperor  Juilinian’s  order,  cf  the  feveral  ot)i- 
nions  and  judgments  of  the  moll  learned  in  the  Roman  law  ; 
to  which  lie  gave  the  function  of  laws,  as  appears  by  the 
epillle  prefixed  to  the  work ; and  it  is  this  that  properly 
confiitutes  the  Roman  law.  See  Civil  Law. 

The  lex  talionis,  or  law  of  like  for  Hie,  is  the  moil 
ancient  and  equitable  law  in  the  world.  It  was  obferved  by 
the  Hebrews. 

Law  has  alfo  a more  fpecial  fignification,  wherein  it  is 
taken  for  that  which  is  lawful  with  us,  and  not  elfe where  : 
as  “ tenant,  by  the  courtefy  of  England.” 

Thus  we  alfo  fay,  to  wage  law  ( vadiare  legem),  and  to 
make  or  do  law  [faccre  legem) . See  Wager,  a.,d  Make. 

Law  of  Arms,  is  that  law  which  gives  precepts  how 
rightly  to  proclaim  war,  to  make  and  obferve  leagues,  to 
attack  the  enemy,  and  to  punifh  offenders  in  the  camp. 

Common  things  concerning  arms  and  war  are  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  conllable  and  marflial  of  England, 
13R.II. 

Law,  Afignee  by.  See  Assignee. 

Law,  Covenant  of.  See  Covenant. 

Laws  of  EJlates,  fuch  afts  and  regulations  as  relate  to  their 
natures  and  managements.  See  Estate,  and  Fakm. 

Law,  Foreft.  See  Forest. 

Law,  Frank.  See  Frank. 

Law  of  Honour,  denotes  a fyfiem  of  rules,  conftruftod' 
by  people  of  fafhion,  and  calculated  to  facilitate  their  inter- 
courfe  with  one  another  ; and  for  no  other  purpofe.  No- 
thing is  adverted  to  by  the  law  of  honour  but  what  tends 
to  incommode  this  intercourfe  ; and  hence  it  only  prelcribes 
and  regulates  the  duties  betwixt  equals,  omitting  fuch  as 
relate  to  the  Supreme  Being,  as  well  as  thofe  which  we  owe 
to  our  inferiors.  For  which  reafon,  profanenefs,  negleft  of 
public  worlhip  or  private  devotion,  cruelty  to  fervants,  ri- 
gorous treatment  of  tenants  or  other  dependants,  want  of 
charity  to  the  poor,  injuries  done  to  tradefmen  by  infolvency 
or  delay  of  payment,  with  numberlefs  examples  of  the  fame 
kind,  are  accounted  no  breaches  of  honour  ; becaufe  a man 
is  not  a lefs  agreeable  companion  for  thefe  vices,  nor  the 
worfe  to  deal  with,  in  thofe  concerns  which  are  ufually  trani- 
afted  between  one  gentleman  and  another.  Again,  the  law 
of  honour,  being  conllituted  by  men  occupied  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  pleafure,  and  for  the  mutual  conveniency  of  luch. 
men,  will  be  found,  as  might  be  expefted  from  the  cha* 
rafter  and  delign  of  the  law-makers,  to  be,  in  moll  in- 
fiances,  favourable  to  the  licentious  indulgence  of  the  natural 
pafilons.  Thus  it  allows  of  fornication,  adultery,  drunken- 
nefs,  prodigality,  duelling,  and  of  revenge  in  the  extreme; 
and  lays  no  ftrels  upon  the  virtues  oppofite  to  thefe.  Paley’s 
Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philofophy,  vol.  i. 

Law,  Infurance  of.  See  Insurance. 

Law,  Intendment  of.  See  Intendment. 

Law  Language  was  formerly,  in  this  kingdom,  Norman, 
or  law  French  ; and  in  this  barbarous  dialeft  were  all  public 
proceedings  written  and  recorded.  Nothing  could  be  a mere- 
humiliating  and  ignominious  badge  of  tyranny  and  foreign, 
fervit ude  ; being  introduced  under  the  aufpices  of  William 
the  Norman,  and  his  fons , and  thus  the  ironical  obfervation 
of  the  Roman  fatirifi  came  to  be  literally  verified,  that 
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“ Gallia  caufidicos  docuit  facunda  Britanr.os.”  (Juven.  xv. 
ill.)  This  continued  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  when 
by  Hat.  36  Ed.  III.  c.  13,  it  was  enaffed,  that  f'r  the  future 
all  pleas,  & c.  fhoifid  he  conducted  in  the  Englifh  tongue  ; 
but  entered  and  enrolled  in  Latin.  The  praftifers,  how- 
ever, being  ufed  to  the  Norman  language,  which  was  more 
familiar  to  them,  continued  to  take  their  notes  in  law  French  ; 
and  when  thefe  notes  were  publifhed,  under  the  denomination 
of  reports,  they  were  printed  in  that  barbarous  dialect  ; 
which,  j lined  to  the  addi’  ional  terror  of  a Gothic  b!ack  letter, 
has  occiifioned  many  (Indents  to  throw  away  their  Plowden 
and  Littleton,  without  venturing  to  attack  a page  of  them. 
But  in  reality,  fays  Blackftone,  on  a nearer  acquaintance, 
they  would  have  found  nothing  formidable  in  the  language  ; 
which  differs  in  its  grammar  and  orthography  as  much  from 
the  modern  French,  as  the  diction  of  Chaucer  and  Gower 
does  from  that  of  Addifon  and  Pope.  Befides,  as  the  Eng- 
li(h  and  Norman  languages  were  concurrently  ufed  by  our 
anceffors  for  feveral  centuries,  the  two  idioms  have  natura’Iy 
affimilated,  and  actually  borrowed  from  each  other  ; for 
which  reafon  the  grammatical  conil ruction  of  each  is  fo  very 
much  the  fame,  that  an  Englifhman  (with  a week’s  pre- 
paration! would  underftand  the  laws  of  Normandy,  collected 
in  their  ‘ grand  c<  u tumier,”  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  a 
Frenchman  bred  wituin  the  walls  of  Paris. 

The  Latin,  which  fuc-eeded  the  French  for  the  entry  and 
enrolment  of  oleas,  a id  which  continued  in  ufe  for  four 
centuries,  anfwers  fo  nearly  to  the  Englilh,  that  it  has  been 
general'y  imagined  to  be  totally  fabricated  at  home,  with 
little  more  art  or  trouble  than  by  adding  Roman  termina- 
tions to  En  riilh  words.  Whereas,  in  reality,  it  is  a very 
univerfal  dialeft  lpread  throughout  all  Europe  at  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  northern  nations,  and  particularly  accommodated 
and  moulded  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  the  lawyers  with 
a peculiar  exaftnefs  and  precilion.  Thefe  northern  nations, 
or  rather  their  legidaeors,  though  they  refolved  to  promulge 
their  laws  in  the  L.aun  tongue,  have  frequently  intermixed 
in  it  fome  words  of  a Go'hic  original  ; which  is  m >re  or 
lefs  the  cafe  111  every  country  of  Europe,  and  ought,  not, 
therefore,  to  be  imputed  as  any  peculiar  blemifh  in  our 
Englifh  legal  Lati  ity.  The  truth  is,  that  whfi  h is  ge- 
nerally denominated  law  Latin,  is  in  reality  a mere  technical 
language,  ca  cuiated  for  eternal  duration,  and  eafy  to  be 
comprehended  both  in  prefent  and  future  times  ; and  on  thofe 
accounts  belt  fuited  to  prelerve  thofe  memorials  which  are 
intended  for  perpetual  rules  of  action.  As  to  the  objec- 
tion of  locking  up  the  liw  in  a flrange  and  u known 
tongue,  this  is  ot  little  weight  with  regard  to  records, 
which  few  have  occaJion  to  read,  but  fuch  as  do,  or  ought 
to,  underhand  the  rudiments  ot  Latin.  The  learned  B1  ick- 
ft.one  fuggeits,  that  the  terms  of  the  “ law  are  uof  more 
numerous,  more  uncouth,  or  more  difficult  to  be  explained 
by  a teacher,  than  thole  of  logic,  phyfics,  and  tiie  whole 
circle  of  Ariilotle’s  philofophy,  nay  even  of  the  politer  arts 
of  architecture  and  i s kindred  itudies,  or  the  fcience  of 
rhetoric  itfelf.”  The  tech  deal  Latin  con  inued  in  ufe  from 
the  time  of  its  firlt  introduction  till  the  time  ot  the  fub- 
verfton  of  our  ancient  conditurion  under  Crom  well,  when, 
among  many  other  innovations  in  the  law,  the  language  of 
our  records  was  altered  and  turned  into  Engiifli.  But, 
at  the  redora  ion  of  king  Charles,  this  novelty  was  no 
longer  continued ; the  praftifers  finding  it  very  difficult  to 
expreis  rhemfelves  fo  concifely  or  iigniiicantly  in  any  other 
language  but  the  La  in.  Thus  it  continued  without  any  I'en- 
fible  inconvenience  ti  l about  the  year  1730,  when  it  was 
again  thought  proper  that  the  proceedings  at  law  fliould 
he  done  into  Englifh ; and  it  was  accordingly  fo  ordered 


by  ftatute  4 Geo.  II.  c.  26.  This  provifion  was  made, 
according  to  the  preamble  of  the  ftature,  that  the  common 
peop  e might  know  and  under 'land  what  was  alleged  or 
done  for  and  again’!  them,  in  the  p'oeefs  and  p^adings, 
the  judgment  and  entries  in  a caufe.  Several  incon- 
veniences  arofe  from  this  alteration;  fo  that  in  two  years 
it  was  found  neceffa-y  to  make  a new  aft,  6 Geo.  IT.  c.  14, 
which  allows  all  technical  words  to  continue  in  the  ufual 
language,  and  has  thereby  almod  defeated  every  beneficial 
purpofe  of  the  former  Hatute.  Bhckft.  Com.  b iii. 

Law,  Marine , denotes  that  law  which  ferves  to  regulate 
the  interefls  of  navigation  and  maritime  commerce.  (See 
Navigation,  and  Commerce.)  This  law  has  undergone 
various  alterations  and  improvements,  in  confequence  of  the 
extenfion  of  naval  intercourfe  between  different  nations  for 
the  purpofes  of  commerce.  Several  codes  have  been  formed 
by  different  Hates  primarily  for  the  regulations  of  navi- 
gation, and  for  defining  the  authority  of  the  mafiers  and 
other  officers  of  (hips,  and  the  duly  and  rights  of  the 
feamen  ; and  afterwards  for  the  regulation  of  maritime  con- 
trafts.  The  earliefi  fyflem  of  marine  law,  which  hifiory 
records,  was  that  compiled  by  the  Rhodians,  after  they  had, 
by  their  commerce  and  naval  victories,  obtained  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  f a,  about  900  years  before  the  ChriHian  era. 
Thefe  laws  exiH  at  prefent  only  in  a detached  and  imperfeft 
Hate,  as  they  have  hern  preterved  and  incorporated  in  other 
fubfequent  inHi  utio  s of  a fimilar  nature.  It  has  been  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  tha*  the  Rhodian  laws  were  adopted  by  the 
Romans  during  the  fir  it  Punic  war,  when  they  firlt  became  a 
naval  power  ; but  others  affirm  ‘hat  they  were  incur  orated 
with  the  Roman  law  by  Juftinian  and  others.  As  tor  the  Phoe- 
nicians, Carthaginians,  Athenians,  Corinthians,  and  other 
maritime  fia'es  of  antiquity,  i does  not  appear  whether  .hey 
had  any  marine  laws  of  their  own  infiitution.  If  they  had 
any,  they  have  not  been  tranfmitted  to  our  times.  The 
firlt  code  of  modern  fea-laws  was  compiled,  fays  fe  j ant 
Marfhall,  about  the  time  of  the  firlt  crulade,  towards  iu  end 
of  the  1 ith  century,  by  the  people  of  Ama'fi,  who  had  then 
become  confiderable  for  their  commerce  and  mar  time  power. 

It  i-  not  improbable  that  the  code  confided  principally  of 
the  Rhodian  mltitutions,  which  we-e  found  ft.il!  in  f e in 
the  countries  bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean  ; and  being 
collected  inro  one  regular  fyltem,  were  generally  received, 
for  a confiderable  time,  as  law  in  thole  countries.  In  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  other  flates,  as  they  acquired  i.rporrance 
and  diftinftion,  formed  new  collections  of  marine  aw-,  in 
which  the  old  inllitutions  were  altered  and  modified  to  fuit 
the  improvements  ot  the  times,  or  their  own  particular  fil- 
tered. But  wh*n  inconveniences  were  found  loarife  from  a 
diverfity  of  rules  pertaining  to  a fubject  that  had  been 
long  regulated  by  one  general  fyllem,  which  was  regarded 
as  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  it  became  necefiary  tor  the 
different  maritime  Hates  to  form  a new  code  out  of  ali  thefe 
difcordant  materials,  which  was  done,  as  Grotius  informs  us, 
(De  Jure  Bell  1.  iii.  c.  1 $ J.  n.  6 ) by  the  authority  of 

almolt  all  the  fovereigi  s ot  Europe.  This  new  diged  w as 
denominated  “ Confolato  del  Man  It  was  firlt  publifhed, 
by  order  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Aragon,  in  the  Catalan 
tongue,  and  therefore  probably  competed  at  Barcelona,  the 
capital  of  Aragon.  In  the  13' h century  this  code  was 
revived  as  law  in  Ita'y,  the  Greek  empire,  Fra  ice,  and  Ger- 
many ; and  Vinnius  iaj  s,  that  mud  of  the  marine  laws  in 
Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  England  are  borrowed  from  it. 
It  feems  to  have  been  confidi  red  as  a branch  of  he  public 
law,  and  its  regulations  aie  Hill  of  very  hi^h  authority  in  • 
every  m iritime  Hate  of  Europe.  Toe  next  collection  of  fea- 
laws  in  point  of  time,  as  well  as  of  celebrity,  is  that  of 

Oleroq, 
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Oleron.  (See  Oleron.)  This  was  fuceeeded  by  a col- 
lection of  the  ordinances  made  by  the  “ Merchants  and 
matters  of  the  magnificent  city  of  Wilbuy,  in  the  ifland  of 
Gothland,  formerly  very  famous  for  its  commerce,  but  now 
reduced  to  an  obfcure  and  inconfiderable  town.”  Many  of 
the  regulations  contained  in  this  code  of  laws  are  precifely 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  Oleron.  Thefe  laws  were  for  fome 
ages,  and  indeed  ftill  remain,  in  great  authority  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Europe.  In  1597,  the  deputies  of  the  Han- 
featic  league,  in  a general  afi'embly  at  Lubeck,  drew  up  a 
fyftem  of  laws  relating  to  navigation,  for  the  ufe  of  their 
confederacy,  to  which,  in  1614,  they  added  feveral  new  ordi- 
nances. But  the  moll  complete  and  comprehenfive  fytterm 
of  this  kind  is  the  famous  ordinance  of  the  marine  of 
Louis  XIV.  publifhed  in  16S1.  This  excellent  code  was 
compiled  and  arranged  by  a very  mafterly  hand,  under  the 
infpeftion  of  Colbert,  the  celebrated  minitter  of  that  prince, 
upon  an  attentive  revilion  of  all  the  ancient  fea-laws  of 
France  and  other  countries,  with  the  afiiftance  of  the  mod 
learned  men  of  the  time,  and  upon  confultation  with  the  dif- 
ferent parliaments,  the  courts  of  admiralty,  and  the  chambers 
of  commerce  in  France  It  forms  a fyftem  of  whatever  ex- 
perience and  the  wifdom  of  ages  had  pronounced  to  be  mod 
juft  and  convenient  in  the  marine  inllitutions  of  the  maritime 
ftates  of  Europe.  Notwi'hftanding  new  regulations,  fug- 
gelled  by  motives  of  national  intereft,  it  has  hitherto  been 
elteemed  a code  of  great  authority  upon  all  queftions  of 
maritime  law.  From  this  ordinance,  and  from  the  elaborate 
and  ufeful  commentary  of  Valin,  lord  Mansfield  is  faid  to 
have  derived  much  of  his  extenfive  and  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  marine.  Marfhall’s  Law  of  Infurance, 
vol.  i.  See  Insurance. 

Law  of  Marque,  a law  by  which  thofe  who  are  driven  to 
make  ufe  of  it,  take  the  goods,  or  Ihipping  of  the  party  that 
has  done  them  wrong,  and  of  whom  they  cannot  get  ordinary 
juftice,  whenever  they  can  take  him  within  their  own  bounds 
orprecindls.  27  Edw.  III.  cap.  17. 

Law,  Martial.  S^e  Martial. 

Law  Merchant,  a fummary  fort  of  law,  originally  dif- 
fering from  the  common  law,  though  now  adopted,  and 
become  a part  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  This  decides 
the  caufes  of  merchants  on  the  general  rules  which  obtain  in 
all  commercial  countries  ; and  that  often,  in  matters  relating 
to  domeftic  trade,  as,  for  inftance,  with  regard  to  the  draw- 
ing, the  acceptance,  and  the  transfer,  of  inland  bills  of  ex- 
change. (Co.  Litt.  172.  Lord  Raym.  181  1562.)  One 
point  of  it  confills  in  this,  that  if  there  be  two  joint  merchants 
of  wares,  and  one  of  them  dies,  his  executor  (hall  have  the 
moiety  ; which  is  not  allowed  in  the  cafe  of  others,  not 
merchants.  See  Custom. 

The  law  of  merchants  not  being  founded  in  the  particular 
inllitutions,  or  local  euftoms  of  any  particular  country,  but 
confifting  of  certain  principles  which  general  convenience 
has  ellabliihed  to  regulate  the  dealings  of  merchants  with 
each  other  in  all  countries,  may  be  confidered  as  a branch  of 
public  law. 

Laws  of  Motmutius.  See  Molmutiw  Laws. 

Laws  of  Oleron.  See  Oleron. 

Law  of  Parliament.  See  Parliament. 

Law,  Poynings'.  See  Poyning. 

Law,  Releafe  in.  See  Release. 

Law,  Salic.  See  Salic. 

Law,  Spiritual,  is  the  ecc'.efiaftical  or  canon  law,  allowed 
and  authorized  in  this  realm,  fo  far  as  it  is  not  againft  the 
common  law,  nor  againft  the  ftatutes  and  euftoms  of  the 
kingdom.  And  according  to  fuch  ecclefiaftical  laws,  the 
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ordinary  and  other  ecclefiaftical  judges  proceed  in  cafes 
within  their  cognizance. 

Law  Staple,  the  fame  with  law  merchant. 

Law  Suit.  See  Suit. 

Law,  Sumptuary.  See  Sumptuary* 

Law,  Surrender  in.  See  Surrender. 

Laws,  By.  See  By-Laws 
Laws,  Cock-pit.  See  Cockpit. 

Laws  of  the  Stage.  See  Stage. 

Law  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively  in  fpeaking  of  the  rules  or 
order  wherein  any  thing  is  performed. 

Thus  we  fay,  the  laws  of  motion,  the  laws  of  mechanics, 
the  laws  of  fluids,  the  laws  of  chance,  of  a game,  &c.  laws 
of  fridlion,  of  refiftance,  of  defeent  of  bodies,  &c.  laws  of 
elafticity,  rarefaction,  reflexion,  refraCtion,  &c.;  ail  which 
fee  under  their  proper  Heads. 

Law,  in  Scripture  Hifto^y,  one  of  the  three  divifions  of 
the  Old  Teftament,  comprehending  Genefis,  Exodus,  Levi- 
ticus, Numbers,  Deuteronomy.  See  Canon. 

Law  Day,  Lagedayum , in  our  old  Law  Writers,  was  any 
day  of  open  court,  and  commonly  u!ed  for  che  courts  of  a 
county  or  hundred.  It  is  alfo  called  view  of  frank  pledge, 
or  court-leet.  “ Et  quieti  fint  de  feClis  comitatuum  & hun- 
dredorum  noftrorum,  de  vifu  franci  plegii  & laudavorum,  &c.” 

LAWA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo, 
fituated  on  a river  of  the  fame  name.  N.  lat.  o°  40'.  E. 
long.  1 io°  42'. 

LA  WEND,  in  the  military  language  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  the  appellation  of  cavalry,  called  alfo  Delibaches. 
(See  Delibaciif.s.)  From  Lawend  we  have  formed  La- 
venti.  Their  arms  are  Ihort  fabres,  piftols,  mufkets,  and 
lances.  They  wear  a kind  of  cap,  which  is  a long  cylinder 
of  black  felt,  nine  or  ten  inches  high,  and  without  any  pro- 
jecting rim.  Their  faddles  are  made  in  the  Englilh  manner, 
of  a Angle  Ikin,  ftretched  upon  a wooden  tree  ; in  the  reft  of 
their  accoutrements  and  clothing,  they  refemble  the  Mam- 
louks.  Their  ragged  clothes,  their  rufty  arms,  and  their 
horfesof  different  lizes,  give  them  the  appearance  of  banditti 
more  than  of  foldiers ; and,  in  reality,  they  have  firft  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  under  the  former  character,  nor  have 
they  much  changed  their  habits  by  adopting  their  fecond 
occupation.  Almoft  all  the  cavalry  in  Syria  are  Turkmans, 
Curds,  or  Caramanians  ; who,  after  exercifing  the  trade  of 
robbers  in  their  own  country,  feek  employment,  as  well  as 
an  afylum,  near  the  perfon  of  the  pacha.  Throughout  the 
empire,  their  troops  are,  in  like  manner,  formed  of  plunderers, 
who  roam  from  place  to  place.  From  want  of  difeipline, 
they  retain  their  former  manners,  and  are  the  fcourge  of  the 
country,  which  they  lay  wade,  and  of  the  peafants,  whom 
they  often  pillage  by  open  force,  Volney’s  Travels, 
vol.  ii. 

LAWER  Kirk,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Perth  ; 1 J miles  S.E.  of  George  Town. 

LAWES,  William,  in  Biography,  the  eldeft  fon  of 
Thomas  Lawes,  a vicar-choral  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
Salilbury,  and  a native  of  that  city,  was  placed  early  in  life 
under  Coperario,  for  his  mufical  education,  at  the  expence 
of  the  earl  of  Hertford.  His  firft  preferment  was  in  the 
choir  of  Chichefter,  but  he  was  foon  called  to  London, 
where,  in  1602,  he  was  fworn  a gentleman  of  the  chapel 
royal  j which  place,  however,  he  refigned  in  1611,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  private,  or  chamber-muficians,  to  Charles, 
then  prince,  and  afterwards  king.  Fuller  fays,  “ he  was 
refpeAed  and  beloved  of  all  fuch  perfons  as  call  any  looks 
towards  virtue  and  honour and  he  feems  well  entitled  to 
this  praife.  He  manifeiled  his  gratitude  and  loyalty  to  his 
royal  mailer  by  taking  up  arms  in  his  caufe  againft  the  par- 
liament. 
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liament.  And  though,  to  exempt  him  from  danger,  lord 
Gerrard,  the  king’s  general,  made  him  a commifiary  in  the 
royal  army,  yet  the  activity, of  his  fpirit  difdaining  this  in- 
tended fecurity,  at  the  fiege  of  Cheiter,  1645,  l'e  1°^ 
life  by  an  accidental  fhot.  The  king  is  faid,  by  Fuller,  to 
have  been  fo  affedled  at  his  lofs,  that  though  he  was  already 
in  mourning  for  his  kinfman  lord  Bernard  Stuart,  killed  at 
the  fame  fiege,  his  majefty  put  “ on  particular  mourning  for 
his  dear  fervant  William  Lawes,  whom  he  commonly  called 
the  father  of  mufic.” 

His  chief  compoiitions  were  fantafins  for  viols,  and  fongs 
and  fymphonies  for  mafques.  Though  his  brother  Henry, 
in  the  preface  to  the  Choice  Pfalmes  tor  three  voices,  which 
they  pubiilhed  jointly,  boafts  that  “ he  compofed  more  than 
thirty  feveral  forts  of  mufic  for  voices  and  inftruments,  and 
that  there  was  not  any  inllrument  in  ufe  in  his  time  but  he 
compofed  for  it  as  aptly  as  if  he  had  only  ftudied  that.” 
In  Dr.  Aldrich’s  Collection,  Chrilt-church,  Oxon,  there  is 
a work  of  his  called  Mr.  William  Lawes’s  Great  Con- 
fort,  “ wherein  are  fix  fetts  of  muficke,  fix  books.”  His 
Royal  Confort  for  two  treble  viols,  two  viol  da  gambas,  and 
a thorougb-bafe,  which  was  always  mentioned  with  reverence 
by  his  admirers  in  the  17th  century,  is  one  of  the  molt  dry, 
aukward,  and  unmeaning  compofitions  we  ever  remember  to 
have  had  the  trouble  of  fcoring.  It  mull,  however,  have 
been  produced  early  in  his  life,  as  there  are  no  bars,  and  the 
pafTages  are  chiefly  fuch  as  were  ufed  in  queen  Elizabeth’s 
time.  In  the  mufic-fchool  at  Oxford  are  two  large  manu- 
feript  volumes  of  his  works  in  fcore,  for  various  inftruments  ; 
one  of  which  includes  his  original  compofitions  for  mafques, 
performed  before  the  king,  and  at  the  inns  of  court. 

His  anthem  for  four  voices,  in  Dr.  Boyce’s  fecond  volume, 
is  the  belt  and  molt  folid  compofition  that  we  have  feen  of 
this  author  ; though  it  is  thin  and  confufed  in  many  places, 
with  little  melody,  and  a harmony  in  the  chorus,  p.  201, 
which  we  are  as  unable  to  underhand,  or  reconcile  to  rule,  or 
to  our  own  ears.  He  muft  have  been  confiderably  older 
than  his  brother  Henry,  though  they  frequently  compofed 
in  conjunction.  We  are,  however,  unable  to  clear  up  this 
point  of  primogeniture  : Henry’s  name  is  placed  firft  in  the 
title  to  Choice  Pfalmes,  pubiilhed  in  1648,  in  the  preface  to 
which  he  fays,  “ as  to  that,  which  is  my  part  in  this  compo- 
fition, it  takes  precedence  of  order  only,  not  of  worth.” 
And  yet  he  fays  of  his  own  tunes  juft  before,  “ they  had 
their  birth  at  the  fame  time  as  his.”  Befides  the  pfalms  at 
the  end  of  fir  William  Davenant’s  mafque,  called  “ The 
Triumphs  of  the  Prince  d’Amour,”  1635,  it  is  faid,  that 
“ the  mufick  of  the  fongs  and  fymphonies  were  excellently 
compofed  by  Mr.  William  and  Mr.  Henry  Lawes,  his 
majefty’s  fervants.” 

Several  of  the  fongs  of  William  Lawes  occur  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  time,  particularly  in  John  Playford’s  Mufical 
Companion,  part  the  fecond,  confifting  of  dialogues,  glees, 
ballads,  and  airs,  the  words  of  which  are  in  general  coarfe 
and  licentious.  The  dialogue  part,  which  he  furnifhed  to 
this  book,  is  a fpecies  of  recitative,  wholly  without  accom- 
paniment : and  the  duet  at  laft,  which  is  called  a chorus,  is 
infipid  m melody,  and  ordinary  in  counterpoint.  His' 
boafted  canons,  pubiilhed  by  his  brother  Henry  at  the  end 
of  their  pfalms,  as  proofs  of  his  great  abilities  in  harmony, 
when  fcored,  appear  fo  far  from  finilhed  compofitions,  th  t 
there  is  not  one  of  them  totally  free  from  objections,  or  that 
bears  the  (lamp  of  a great  mafter. 

Lawes,  Henry,  the  brother  of  William,  wa3  likewife  a 
difciple  of  Coperario.  By  the  c’neque-book  of  the  chapel 
royal,  it  appears  that  he  was  fworn  in  Pifteller,  in  January, 
16254  and,  in  November  following,  gentleman  of  the  chapel; 


after  this,  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  cheque,  and  one  of 
the  public  and  private  muficians  to  Charles  I.  William  and 
Henry  Lawes  were  at  this  time  in  fuch  general  favour,  that 
though  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  factions,  and  were  not 
only  varied  more  in  their  principles,  but  difputed  them  with 
more  violence  than  at  any  other  period  of  our  hiftorv,  there 
was  hut  one  opinion  concerning  the  abilities  of  thefe  mufi- 
cians. Yet  as  the  reputation  of  Henry  was  {fill  higher,  and 
more  firmly  ellabliflied  than  that  of  his  brother,  it  feems  to 
require  more  ample  difeuffion.  We  have  examined  with 
care  and  candour  all  the  works  which  we  could  find  of  this 
compofer,  which  are  full  very  numerous,  and  are  obliged  to 
own  ourfelves  unable,  by  their  excellence,  to  account  for  the 
great  reputation  which  he  acquired,  and  the  numerous  pane- 
gyrics bellowed  on  him  by  the  greateft  poets  and  muficians  of 
his  time.  His  temper  and  converfation  muft  certainly  have 
endeared  him  to  his  acquaintance,  and  rendered  them  partial 
to  his  productions  ; and  the  praife  of  fuch  writers  as  Milton 
and  Waller  is  durable  fame.  Tallis,  Bird,  or  Gibbons,  who 
were  all  infinitely  fuperior  to  Lawes,  never  had  their  abili- 
ties blazoned  by  contemporary  poets  or  hiftorians  of  eminence. 
Fenton,  the  editor  of  Wader’s  works,  tells  11s,  that  “ the 
bell  poets  of  his  time  were  ambitious  of  having  their  verfes 
fet  to  mufic  by  this  admirable  artiit and,  indeed,  he  not 
only  fet  fome  of  the  works  of  almoft  every  poet  of  eminence 
in  Charles  I.’s  reign,  but  of  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  feem  only  to  have  tried  their  ftrength  on  the  lyre  for 
his  ufe,  and  of  whofe  talents  for  poetry  no  other  evidence  re- 
mains than  what  is  to  be  found  in  Lawes’s  publications. 

Waller  has  more  than  once  bellowed  his  fragrant  incenfe 
on  this  mulician.  Peck  fays,  that  “ Milton  wrote  his 
Mafque  at  the  requeft  of  Lawes  but  whether  Milton  chole 

Lawes,  or  Lawes  Milton  for  a colleague  in  Comus,  it 
equally  manifefts  the  high  rank  in  which  lie  Itocd  with  the 
greateft  poets  of  his  time.  It  would  be  illiberal  to  cherifti 
fuch  an  idea  ; but  it  docs  fometimes  Item  as  if  the  twin- 
iifters,  Poetry  and  Mufic,  were  mutually  jealous  of  each 
other’s  glory  : “ the  lels  interefting  my  lifter's  offspring 
may  be,”  fays  Poetry,  “ the  more  admiration  will  my  own 
obtain.”  Upon  afking  fome  years  ago,  why  a certain  great 
prince  continued  to  honour  with  fuch  peculiar  marks  of 
favour  an  old  performer  on  the  flute,  when  he  had  fo  many 
muficians  of  fuperior  abilities  about  him  ? We  were  an- 
fwered,  “ becauie  he  plays  worfe  than  himfelf.”  And  who 
knows  whether  Milton  and  Waller  were  not  fecretly  in- 
fluenced by  fome  fuch  ooniideration  ? and  were  not  more 
pleafed  with  Lawes  for  not  pretending  to  embellifh  or  en- 
force the  fentiments  of  their  fongs,  but  fettiug  them  to 
founds  lefs  captivating  than  the  fenfe. 

But  bad  as  the  mufic  of  Lawes  appears  to  us,  it  feems  to 
have  been  fincerely  admired  by  his  contemporaries  in  general. 
It  is  not  meant  to  infinuate  that  it  was  pleafing  to  poets  cniy , 
but  that  it  was  more  praifed  by  them  than  any  other  mulic 
of  the  fame  time.  Though  that  of  Laniere,  Hilton,  Simon 
Ives,  Dr.  Child,  and  others,  feems  preferable  ; and  the  poets, 
whofe  praife  is  fame,  perhaps  taught  others  to  admire. 

The  time  was  now  come  for  fimplifying  harmony  and 
purifying  melody  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Italy  ; and  the 
beginning  of  this  enterprize  was  not  fortunate  here  any  more 
than  in  that  country  : harmony  and  contrivance  were  relin- 
quished without  a compenfation.  Simplicity,  indeed,  was 
attained  ; but  devoid  of  accent,  grace,  or  invention.  And 
this  accounts  for  the  fuperiority  ot  church  mufic  over  fccular 
at  this  period  in  every  part  of  Europe,  where  canon,  fugue, 
rich  harmony-,  and  contrivance,  were  ftill  cultivated  ; while 
the  firft  attempts  at  air  and  recitative  were  aukward,  and  the 
bales  thin  and  unmeaning.  Indeed,  the  compofcrs  of  this 
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kind  of  mufic  had  the  Angle  merit  to  boaft  of  affording  the 
finger  an  opportunity  of  letting  the  words  be  perfeftly  well 
underftood  ; as  their  melodies,  in  general,  confifted  of  no 
more  notes  than  fyllables,  while  the  treble  accompaniment, 
If  it  fubfided,  being  in  unifon  with  the  voice-part,  could  oc- 
calion  no  embarraffment  or  confufton. 

But  there  fcems  as  little  rcafon  for  facriftciug  mufic  to 
poetry,  as  poetry  to  mulic  ; and  when  the  fenriments.  of  the 
poem  are  neither  enforced  nor  embellifhed  by  the  melody,  it 
fcems  as  if  the  words  might  be  ftill  belter  articulated  and 
underflood  by  being  read  or  declaimed,  than  when  drawled 
out  in  fuch  pfaltnodic  ayres  as  thofe  of  Henry  Lawes  and 
his  contemporaries.  It  has,  however,  been  afkcd  “ who- 
ever reads  the  words  of  a fong  but  the  author  ?”  And  there 
are  certainly  many  favourite  fongs,  which  nothing  but  good 
mufic  and  good  tinging  could  ever  bring  into  notice.  There 
are,  however,  poems,  we  will  not  call  them  fongs,  on  fub- 
jedls  of  wit  and  fcience,  which  mufl  ever  be  enfeebled  by 
mufic  ; while  others,  truly  lyric,  and  confined  to  pafiion  and 
fentiment,  travel  quicker  to  the  heart,  and  penetrate  more 
deeply  to  the  foul  by  the  vehicle  of  melody,  than  by  that  of 
declamation.  But  we  want  not  to  fet  up  one  art  again  ft 
another,  or  to  give  a preference  to  finging  over  declamation  ; 
but  to  aflign  to  each  its  due  place  and  praife.  There  are 
paffages  in  our  bell  plays  which  could  never  be  fung  by  the 
(ineil  performer  that  ever  exifted,  to  fo  much  effeft  as  they 
have  been  fpoken  by  a Garrick  or  a Siddons ; while  in  Me- 
tadata's charming  dramas,  there  are  lines  and  flanzas,  by 
which  an  audience  has  been  often  more  completely  enrapt, 
when  well  fet  and  well  fung  by  a mellifluous  and  touching 
voice,  than  by  the  mod  exquifite  declamation  of  the  greateft 
adlors  that  ever  exifted.  Though  Henry  Lawes  feverely 
cenfures  the  admirers  of  Italian  mufic  in  his  preface,  yet  his 
firfl:  cantata,  “ Thefeus  and  Ariadne,”  is  both  in  poetry  and 
mufic,  an  imitation  of  the  famous  feene  in  Monteverde's  opera 
of  “ Arianna,”  which  was  afterwards  formed  into  a Angle  he- 
roic fong,  entirely  Lke  this,  in  flilo  recitativo,  without  any 
air  from  beginning  to  end.  After  the  operas  of  Rinuccini, 
which  had  been  fet  by  Jacopo  Peri,  Giulio  Caccini,  and 
Monteverde,  in  that  manner,  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  had  met  with  fuch  univerfal  applaufe  in  Italy,  from 
the  lovers  of  poetry  and  iimplicity,  and  enemies  to  madrigals 
and  mufic  of  many  parts,  this  kind  of  compofition  hod  many 
imitators,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  throughout  Europe.  All 
the  melodies  of  Henry  Lawes  remind  us  of  recitative  or 
pfalmody,  and  fcarcc  any  thing  like  an  air  can  be  found  in  his 
whole  book  of  Ayres.  As  to  his  know'edge  and  refources  in 
counterpoint,  we  are  certain  that  they  were  neither  great  nor 
profound-  His  works  were  chiefly  publifhed  under  the  title 
of  “ Ayres  and  Dialogues,”  of  which  he  printed  three  fe- 
veral  books,  the  firft  in  1653  ; the  fecond  in  1655  ; and  the 
third  in  165S.  BeGdes  thefe,  many  of  his  fongs  and  dia- 
logues were  publilhe*  by  Playford  in  collections,  entitled 
“ Select  Muftcai  Ayres  and  Dialogues,”  by  Dr.  Wilfon, 
Dr.  Char'es  Colman,  Nicholas  Laniere,  and  others.  Though 
moft  of  the  productions  of  this  celebrated  mufleian  are  lan- 
guid and  inflpid,  and  equally  devoid  of  learning  and  genius, 
we  (hall  point  out  one  or  two  of  them  that  feem  tiie  molt 
meritorious. 

Book  the  Firfl,  p.  1 1. 
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is  one  of  the  moft  pleaftng  airs  that  we  have  feen  of  this 
author.  We  fhould  infert  another  of  his  fongs  entire,  in 
the  muftcal  plates,  had  we  room  ; “ A Lover  once  I did 
efpy  not  fo  much  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  melody 
and  harmony,  though  it  is  one  of  the  bell  in  thofe  particular.-., 
as  for  the  Angularity  of  the  meafure,  which  is  fuch  as  feldom 
occurs.  Harry  Carey’s  ballad  “ Of  all  the  girls  that  are  fo 
fmart,  See.”  which  is  a flower  kind  of  hornpipe,  refembles  it 
the  moft  of  any  air  which  we  can  recollect.  “ Little  love 
ferves  my  turn,”  p.  iS.  of  the  fame  collection,  is  the  gay- 
ell  air  which  we  have  feen  of  H.  Lawes.  His  other  moll 
plealing  ballads  are  thofe  beginning,  “If  when  the  fun,” 
p.  18,  and  Ben  .Tohnfon’s  fong,  “ Still  to  be  neat,  Hill  to  be 
drefled  ;”  fee  Play-ford’s  Collection.  But  the  bell  of  all  his 
fon^s  feems  “ Come  from  the  dungeon  to  the  throne,” 
p.  167.  of  Playfair’s  fecond  part , and  “ Amidll  the  myrtles 
as  l walk,”  is  plealing  pfalmody. 

The  tunes  which  he  fet  to  Sandys’s  excellent  verfion  of 
the  pfalms,  as  well  as  thofe  to  the  Choice  Pfalmes  of  the 
fame  . paraphrafe,  which  werecompofed  by  Henry  Lawes  and 
his  brother,  in  a kind  of  anthem  or  motet  llyle,  though 
ulhered  into  the  world,  in  1648,  by  fuch  innumerable  pane- 
gyrics in  rhyme,  are  fo  far  from  being  fuperior  to  the 
fyllabic  pfalmody  of  their  predecelfors  who  clothed  Stern- 
hold  and  Hopkins  in  Narcotic  llrains,  that  they  feem  to  pof- 
fefs  not  only  lefs  pleaftng  melody,  but  lefs  learned  harmony, 
than  may  be  found  in  anterior  publications  of  the  fame  kind. 
And  this  feems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  public  : as  they 
were  never  adopted  by  any  vociferous  fraternity,  or  admitted 
into  the  pale  of  a Angle  country  church,  that  we  have  been 
able  to  difeover,  ftnee  they  were  Aril  printed.  One  of  thefe, 
Aril  publifhed  by  Henry,  to  the  feventy-fecond  pfalm,  has, 
indeed,  long  had  the  honour  of  being  jingled  by  the  chimes 
of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  fix  times  in  the  four-and-twenty  hours, 
in  a kind  of  Laus  perpetua,  fuch  as  was  eftabliflied  in  Pfalmody 
ifland,  mentioned  in  the  General  Hillory  of  Mulic,  vol.ii.  p.  9. 

During  the  civil  war,  Henry  Lawes  fupported  bimfelf  by 
teaching  ladies  to  Ang  ; however,  he  retained  his  place  in 
the  chapel  royal,  and,  at  the  Reftoration,  compofed  the 
coronation  anthem.  Yet  he  did  not  long  furvive  this  event, 
for,  in  October,  1662,  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  Weftmin- 
fler  Abbey. 

LAWFUL.  See  Unlawful. 

Lawful  Naam.  See  Naam. 

LA.WING  cf  Doge,  a phrafe  uled  in  our  ancient  law- 
writers.  Thus,  malliffs  mull  be  lawed  every  three  years, 
Crompton  Jurifd.  fol.  163,  that  is,  three  claws  of  the  fore- 
foot fhall  be  cut  off  by  the  Ikin,  or  the  ball  of  the  fore-foot 
cut  out.  See  Expeditation. 

LAWLESS  Court,  a court  held  on  King’s  hill  at 
Rochford  in  Effex,  every  Wednefday  morning  next  after 
Michaelmas  day,  at  cock-crowing  ; at  which  court  they 
•whifper,  and  have  no  candle,  nor  any  pen  and  ink,  but  a 
coal.  He  that  owes  fuit  of  fervice  there,  forfeits  double 
his  rent  every  hour  he  is  miffing. 

This  court  is  called  lawlefs,  becaufc  held  at  an  unlawful 
hour  ; or,  perhaps,  quia  dicta  fine  lege  ; becaufe  opened  with- 
out any  form.  It  is  mentioned  by  Camden  ; who  fays,  this 
fervile  attendance  was  impofed  on  the  tenants,  for  confpiring, 
at  the  like  unfeafonable  time,  to  raife  a commotion. 

Lawless  Man,  ex-lex.  See  Outlaw'. 

LAWN,  in  Gardening,  an  open  fpace  of  fliort  grafs- 
ground,  in  the  front  of  a reftdence,  or  in  a garden,  park,  or 
other  pleafure-ground.  Thefe,  when  extended  in  the  prin- 
cipal fronts  of  habitations,  add  conftderably  to  the  neatnefs 
and  grandeur  of  their  appearance,  by  laying  them  open,  and 
admitting  more  extenftve  profpeCts.  Where  there  is  a fuiii- 
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sient  fcope  of  ground,  they  fhould  be  as  large  as  the  nature 
of  the  fituation  v\  ill  admit,  always  being  planned  in  the  moft 
confpicuous  parts  immediately  joining  the  houfes,  and  ex- 
tended outward  as  far  as  convenient,  allowing  width  in  pro- 
portion  ; having  each  fide  or  verge  bounded  by  elegant 
fhrubbery  compartments  in  a varied  order,  feparated  in  fome 
parts  by  intervening  fpaces  of  grafs-ground,  of  varied  di- 
men  fions,  and  ferpentine  gravel-walks,  gently  winding  be- 
tween and  through  tire  plantations,  for  occafional  fhady, 
ihcltered,  and  private  walking  ; or  flmilar  walks  carried 
along  the  fronts  of  the  boundary  plantations,  and  immediately 
joining  the  lawns,  for  more  open  and  airy  walking  in  ; and 
in  Tome  concave  fvveeps  of  the  plantations  there  may  be  re- 
veires  and  open  fpaces  both  of  grafs  and  gravel,  of  different 
forms  and  dimensions,  made  as  places  of  retirement,  fhade, 
St  c. 

Though  the  ufual  fituations  of  lawns  are  thofe  juft  men- 
tioned ; yet  if  the  nature  of  the  ground  admit,  or  in  cafes 
where  there  is  a good  fcope  of  ground,  they  may  be  continued 
more  orlefs  each  way  ; but  always  the  moft  confiderable  on 
the  principal  fronts,  which,  if  they  be  to  the  fouth,  or  any 
of  the  foutherly  points,  they  arc  the  moft  delirable  for  the 
purpofe. 

With  refpedl  to  the  dimenfions,  they  may  be  from  a quar- 
ter of  an  acre,  or  lefs,  to  fix  or  eight  acres,  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  and  fituation  of  the  ground.  Some- 
times lawns  are  extended  over  ha-has,  to  ten,  twenty,  or 
even  to  fifty  or  fixty  acres,  or  more.  But  in  thefe  cafes  they 
are  not  kept  mown,  but  eaten  down  by  live  ftock. 

The  form  mull  be  diredled  by  the  nature  of  the  fituation  ; 
but  it  is  commonly  oblong,  fquare,  oval,  or  circular.  But 
in  whatever  figure  they  are  deligned,  they  fhould  widen  gra- 
dually from  the  houfe  outward  to  the  furtheft  extremity,  to 
have  the  greater  advantage  of  profpeef ; and  by  having  that 
part  of  them  within  the  limits  of  the  pleafure-ground, 
bounded  on  each  fide  by  plantations  of  ornamental  trees  and 
fhrubs,  they  may  be  continued  gradually  near  towards  each 
wing  of  the  habitation,  in  order  to  be  fooner  in  the  walks 
of  the  plantations,  under  fhade,  fhelter,  and  retirement. 
The  terminations  at  the  farther  ends  may  be  either  by  ha-has 
to  extend  the  profpedt,  or  by  a fhrubbery  or  plantation  of 
ftately  trees,  arranged  in  fweeps  and  concave  curves.  But 
where  they  extend  towards  any  great  road,  or  diftant  agree- 
able profpect,  it  is  more  in  character  to  have  the  utmoll  verge 
open,  fo  as  to  admit  of  a grand  view'  from  and  to  the  main 
relidence. , 

But  the  fide-boundary  verges  fhould  have  the  plantations 
rurally  formed,  airy,  and  elegant,  by  being  planted  with 
different  forts  of  the  molt  ornamental  trees  and  fhrubs,  not 
in  one  continued  clofe  plantation,  but  in  diftindt  feparated 
compartments  and  clumps,  varied  larger  or  fmaller,  and  dif- 
ferently formed,  in  a fomewhat  natural  imitation,  being 
fometimes  feparated  and  detached  lefs  or  more,  by  intervening 
breaks,  and  open  fpaces  of  fhort  grafs,  communicating  both 
with  the  lawns  and  interior  dillridts  ; and  generally  varied  in 
moderate  fweeps  and  curves,  efpecially  towards  the  lawns, 
to  avoid  ftiff,  formal  appearances,  both  in  the  figure  of  the 
lawns  and  plantations.  In  planting  the  trees  and  fhrubs, 
which  fhould  be  both  of  the  deciduous  and  evergreen  kinds, 
where  intended  to  plant  in  diftinft  clumps,  either  introduce 
the  deciduous  and  evergreens  alternately  in  ieparate  parts,  or 
have  fome  of  bofh  interfperfed  in  affemblage  ; in  eitlier  me- 
thod, placing  the  lower  growth  of  fhrubs  towards  the  front, 
and  the  taller  backwards,  in  proportion  to  their  feveral  fta- 
tures,  fo  as  to  exhibit  a regular  gradation  of  height,  that 
the  different  forts  may  appear  confpicuous  from  the  main 
liiwits.  They  may  be  continued  backwards  to  a confiderable 


depth,  being  backed  with  trees  and  fhrubs  of  more  lofty 
growth.  The  internal  parts  of  the  plantations  may  have 
gravel  or  fund  walks,  fome  fhady,  others  open  ; with  here 
and  there  fome  fpacious  fhort  grafs  openings,  of  different 
dimenfions  and  forms. 

It  is  feldom  tint  extenfive  lawns  in  parks  or  paddocks, 
&c.  have  any  boundary  plantations  clofe  to  what  may  becon- 
fidered  as  a continuation  of  them  beyond  the  pleafure-ground, 
blit  are  fometimes  dotted  with  noble  trees,  difperfed  in  va- 
rious parts,  at  great  diftatices,  fo  as  not  to  obllrutt  the  view  ; 
fome  placed  fingly,  others  in  groups  by  twos,  threes,  fives, 
&c.  and  fome  placed  irregularly,  in  triangles,  1 weeps, 
ftraight  lines,  and  oilier  aifFcrent  figures,  to  caufe  the  greater 
variety  and  effect,  each  group  being  diveriiiicd  with  difkrent 
forts  of  trees,  all  fuffered  to  take  their  natural  growth. 
Where  fma  1,  thefe  kinds  of  openings  fhould  always  be  kept 
perfectly  neat,  by  being  often  poled,  rolled,  and  mown,  but 
where  they  are  of  large  extent,  this  is  fcarcely  ever  the 
cafe.  See  Grass,  Ground,  and  Turfing. 

Lawns,  in  Commerce.  See  Cambric. 

I.  X WOROW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Auftrian  Poland, 
in  Galicia;  24  miles  W.  of  Lemberg. 

LAWRENCE,  Peter  Joseph,  in  Biography,  an  en- 
gineer, was  born  in  Flanders  in  the  year  1715.  He  dillhi- 
guifhed  himfelf,  when  he  was  only  eight  years  old,  by  u 
confiderable  turn  for  mechanics.  Cardinal  Polignac  being 
fhewn  a machine  that  he  had  at  that  early  age  conftructed, 
predicted  that  he  would  one  day  arrive  at  eminence  in  the 
fcience  of  pra&ical  mathematics.  Before  he  had  attained  to 
manhood,  he  had  executed  drains  in  different  parts  of  Flan- 
ders and  Hainault,  which  till  that  time  had  been  deemed  im- 
practicable. He  conftruCted  many  curious  and  very  in- 
genious fluices  and  locks  for  rivers  and  canals  ; and  he  in- 
vented machines  that  were  found  of  great  utility  in  fortifica- 
tion, and  a carriage  on  which  the  coloffal  ftatue  of  Lewis  XV. 
was  brought  to  Paris  with  great  cafe.  He  contrived  en- 
gines, which  at  once  cleared  mines  of  their  water,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  railed  the  metallic  ores.  He  formed  a junc- 
tion of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Somme,  which  he  effected  by  a 
fubterraneous  canal,  three  leagues  in  length,  ijie  level  of 
which  was  44  feet  above  the  fource  of  the  Scheldt,  and  1 7 
feet  below  the  bed  of  the  Somme.  The  vari  ms  mechanical 
inventions  and  undertakings  of  M.  Lawrence  have  been  cele- 
brated in  a poem  by  Delille,  intitled,  “ The  Treafury  of 
Parnaffus.”  • 

LAWSONIA,  in  Botany,  dedicated  by  Linnaeus  to  the 
honour  of  John  Lawfon,  a native  of  North  Britain,  who 
vifited  Carolina,  and  publifhed  an  account  of  his  voyage, 
with  much  information  concerning  the  plants  of  that  coun- 
try, at  London  in  1709,  in  quarto. — Linn.  Gen.  191. 
Schreb.  277.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  344.  Mart.  Mill.  l)icL 
v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  2.  334.  Juff.  331.  J a- 
marck.  Illuftr.  t.  296.  (Alcanna;  Gtertn.  t.  no.) — CLfs 
and  order,  Octandria  Monogynia . Nat.  Ord.  Calycanthemce, 
Linn.  Salicarite,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  four-cleft,  fmall,  per- 
manent. Cor.  Petals  four,  ovato-lanceolate,  flat,  fpreading. 
Siam.  Filaments  eight,  thread-fhaped,  the  length  of  tlie 
petals,  and  Handing  in  pairs  between  them  ; anthers  roundifhi 
Ptjl.  Germen  fuperior,  roundifh  ; ftyle  fimple,  as  long  as 
the  llamens,.  permanent  ;•  iligma  capitate.  Peric.  Berry 
dry,  globofe,  pointed,  of  four  cells.  See  lit  numerous,  an- 
gular, with  a ipongy  coat. 

Obf.  Gsertner,  who  juflly  efteems  the  fruit  to  be  rather 
a dry  berry  than  a capfule,  chufes  to  call  the  genus  /Hearing, 
a word  corrupted  from  /ll  Henna,  the  Arabian  appellation  of 
the  lirft  fpecies. 

Eff, 
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LIT.  Ch.  Calyx  four-cleft.  Petals  four,  regular.  Sta- 
mens approaching  each  other  in  four  pairs.  Berry  dry,  fu- 
perior.  of  four  cells,  with  many  feeds. 

1.  L.  irtermis.  Henna,  or  Smooth  I.awfonia.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  498.  Suppl.  2 iy.  (L.  alba;  Lamarck.  Dift. 
v.  3.  106.  L.  fpinofa  ; HafTelq.  It.  464.  Alhenna,  live 
Henna  Arabum  ; Walth.  Hort.  3.  t.  4.  Rauwolf.  It.  60. 
t.  7.) — Thorns  none.  Leaves  obovate,  acute.  Segments 
of  the  calyx  as  long  as  its  bafe — Native  of  various  parts  of 
the  Levant.  Miller  is  faid  in  the  Hortus  Kewenfis  to  have 
cultivated  it  in  1759,  but  it  is  never  preferved  long,  even  in 
a Hove,  by  our  gardeners.  The  writer  of  this  article  ob- 
tained feeds  in  1787  at  Paris,  from  M.  Desfontaines,  who 
had  brought  them  from  Barbary.  Thcfe  vegetated  at 
Chelfea,  and  in  foinc  other  gardens,  producing  fhrubby 
plants  of  a humble  llature,  which  in  the  enfuing  autumn  and 
winter  were  laden  with  flowers,  whofe  delicate  afpeft,  and 
exquiflte  feent,  at t rafted  the  pdmiration  of  all  who  law  them. 
The  habit  of  this  fpecies  is  not  unlike  Privet,  but  the  /eaves 
are  more  obovate,  and  of  a lighter  green.  The  flowers  are 
yellowilh-white,  with  purplifh  ftamens,  and  grow  in  oppofite 
clutters  about  the  tops  of  the  branches.  Haffelquift  in  his 
travels,  Englifli  edition  246,  fays,  “ the  leaves  are  pul- 
verized, and  made  into  a palte  with  (hot)  water.  They  (the 
Egyptians)  bind  this  palte  on  the  nails  of  their  hands  and 
(foies  of  their)  feet,  keeping  it  on  all  night.  This  gives 
them  a deep  yellow,  which  is  greatly  admired  by  the  ealtern 
nations.  The  colour  lalls  for  three  or  four  weeks,  before 
there  is  occalion  to  renew  it.  The  cuflom  is  fo  ancient  in 
Egypt,  that  I have  feen  the  nails  of  the  mummies  dyed  in 
this  manner.  The  powder  is  exported  in  large  quantities 
yearly,  and  may  really  be  reckoned  a valuable  commodity. 
The  Arabians  call  it  Chenna.  The  dried  flowers  afford  a 
fragrant  fmell,  which  women  who  have  conceived  cannot 
bear.’’ 

2.  L.  fpinofa.  Prickly  Lawfonia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  498. 
(Cyprus,  Alcanna;  Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  4.  42.  t.  17. 
Mail-anfchi ; Rheede  Hort.  Mai.  v.  1.  73.  t.  40.  Pink. 
Phyt.  t.  220.  f.  t.) — Branches  becoming  fpinous.  Leaves 
obovate,  with  a fmall  point.  Segments  of  the  calyx  as  long 
ns  its  bafe. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  differs  from  the 
former,  of  which  many  have  not  unjuftly  thought  it  a va- 
riety, in  having  the  permanent  lateral  branches  hardened 
into  a fpine  at  their  extremities.  The  fruit  anfwers  to 
Gaertner’s  defeription  of  a dry  berry  rather  than  a valvular 
capfule.  The  leaves  feem  to  vary  in  fliape.  Rumphius 
fays  they  are  ufed  to  dye  the  nails  in  the  ifland  of  Celebes, 
&.C.,  and  that  the  Malay  women  are  particularly  fond  of  the 
flowers,  with  which  they  deck  their  perfons  and  ftrew  their 
beds.  Haffelquill’s  own  fpecimen,  called  in  his  travels,  by 
Linnieus,  /,.  fpinofa,  proves  not  to  be  this  plant  but  the 
former.  Indeed,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  they  are  molt 
probably  but  one  fpecies. 

3.  L.  coccinea.  Scarlet  Lawfonia.  Branches  becoming 
fpinous.  Leaves  elliptic-obovate,  acute.  Segments  of  the 
calyx  twice  as  long  as  its  bafe. — Sent  from  Banda  by  the 
late  Mr.  Chrillophcr  Smith,  as  “ a Lawfonia  with  fcarlet 
flowers.”  It  is  very  nearly  related  to  the  lall,  and  we  find 
nothing  to  diferiminate  this,  our  fpecimen  being  but  imper- 
feft,  except  a difference  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
parts  of  the  calyx , of  the  certainty  or  conftapcy  of  which 
we  have  fome  doubt. 

One  might  fuppofe  this  plant  to  be  the  L.  purpurea,  La- 
marck. Rift.  v.  3.  107,  Willdenow’s  n.  2 ; but  on  turning 
to  the  Pouta/etsje , Rheede  Hort.  Mai.  v.  4.  117.  t.  57,  cited 
for  it,  which  Linnaeus  very  erroneoufly  quotes  for  L.  in- 
ermis,  the  plant  of  Rheede  will  be  found  widely  different 


from  every  I.awfonia,  as  Juflieu  well  obferves,  p.  332.. 
The  flowers  are  monopetalous  and  tetrandrous,  with  an  in- 
ferior germen,  and  this  great  French  bofanift  fufpefts  it  may 
be  a Petefla.  Of  its  belonging  to  his  order  of  Rultacnr  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  The  L.  purpurea,  therefore,  of  which 
Lamarck  had  feen  only  leaves,  and  Willdenow  nothing,  falls 
to  the  ground. 

4.  L.  ? Acronychia.  Broad-leaved  Lawfonia  ? Linrt. 
Suppl.  219.  Forllr.  Prodr.  27.  (Acronychia  laevis* 
Forlt.  Gen.  27.  t.  27.) — Leaves  obovate,  on  long  ftalk.3.' 
Petals  indexed  at  the  point.  Stamens  fringed. — Gathered 
by  the  Forfters  in  New  Caledonia.  A fmooth  Jhrub,  with 
round  branches.  Leaves  oppofite,  an  inch  or  two  long, 
obovate,  obtufe,  broad,  entire,  (lightly  revolute,  veiny, 
fmooth.  Footfla/ks  half  an  inch  long,  (Iraight,  channelled, 
fmooth,  united  to  the  leaf  by  a joint.  Cluflcrs  axillary, 
forked,  much  (horter  than  the  leaves.  Ca/vx  with  very 
fmall,  rounded,  pale-edged  fegments.  Petals  linear-oblong, 
hooked  inward  at  the  point.  Stamens  fringed  at  the  bafe, 
fcarcely  fo  long  as  the  corolla.  The  fruit  is  pofitively  de- 
feribed  by  Foriter  as  “ an  inflated  capfule  of  four  valves 
This  charafter,  and  the  totally  different  form  of  the  petals 
and  calyx,  perfuade  us  that  the  fpecies  in  queilion  ought  to 
ftand  as  a genus  by  itfelf,  as  Foriler  originally  made  it. 

Lawsoxia,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  exotic 
tree  kind  for  the  ftove,  of  which  the  fpecies  are  the  fmooth 
Lawfonia  (L.  inermis),  and  the  prickly  Lawfonia  (L. 
fpinofa). 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  two  plants  may  be  raifed  by 
fowing  the  feeds  in  pots  of  light  mould,  in  the  early  fpriqg, 
and  plunging  them  in  the  bark  bed  of  the  ftove.  When 
the  plants  have  acquired  a few  inches  growth,  they  Ihould 
be  removed  into  feparate  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  fandy 
earth,  replunging  them  in  the  bark -bed,  and  giving  a little 
water,  with  proper  (hade.  They  afterwards  may  be  placed 
fo  as  to  have  pretty  free  air,  but  be  conftantly  kept  in  the 
ftove  at  all  feafons. 

They  afford  a variety  among  other  ftove  plants. 

LAWYER,  (legifla,  legifperilus,  jurfconfultus ,)  by  the 
Saxons  called  lahman,  is  a counfellor,  or  one  learned  in  the 
law  ; and  lawyers,  fuch  as  counfellors,  attornies,  &c.  are 
within  the  aft  3 Jac.  I.  againft  extortion ; but  it  has  been 
held  only  to  extend  to  officers.  See  Counsellor,  At- 
tokxey,  &c. 

LAX,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  Va- 
lais ; 33  miles  E.  or  Sion. 

LAXA,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Lewis,  fituated  on  a 
bay,  on  the  eaft  coal! ; 9 miles  S.S.W.  of  Stornamay. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  La  Par. ; 20  mile* 

S.W.  of  La  Paz. 

LAXATIVE  Medicines,  are  thofe  purgative  or  ca- 
thartic fubftances,  which  operate  gently,  without  producing 
any  confiderable  difeharge  from  the  mucous  glands  and  ex- 
halants  of  the  inteflines  ; fuch  as  manna,  magnefia,  rhubarb, 
the  neutral  falts  in  fmall  dofes,  fulphur,  eleftuary  of  fenna. 
See.  For  an  account  of  the  operation  and  ufe  of  thefe  medi- 
cines, fee  Cathartics. 

I.  AXATOR,  in  Anatomy,  a name  applied  to  two  mufcles 
of  the  ofiicula  auditus.  The  laxator  tympani  major  is  the 
externus  mallei  of  Albums ; the  laxator  minor  is  fimply 
laxator  tympani  of  that  anatomift.  The  exiftence  of  the 
latter  mufcle  is  doubted  by  fome.  See  the  article  Far, 
where  they  are  deferibed  by  the  names  of  Albinus. 

LAXEMBURG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Auftria ; 
7 miles  S.  of  Vienna. 

LAXEY  Bay,  a bay  on  the  eaft  coaft'  of  the  Ide  of 
Man,  in  the  Irilh  fea,  which  affords  a (belter  from  we  Iter  ly 
3 F z winds. 
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winds,  in  about  7 to  to  fathom  water.  The  cape  at  the 
fouthern  extremity  is  called  “ Laxey  Point.’' 

LAXIOR  Toga.  See  Toga.  ' 

LAXMANNIA,  in  Botany,  a name  originally  given  by 
Eorfter,  in  his  Genera,  t.  47,  to  a fyngcnelious  tree  of  St. 
Helena,  which  Solander  confidered  as  a Bidens,  but  which 
George  Forfter  in  his  Plants  Atlantia,  56,  fubfequently 
referred  to  Spilantbus.  We  have  not  difeovered  it  in  Will- 
denow,  nor  can  we  afc?rtain  what  Schrebcr  decided  con- 
cerning this  plant ; but  the  latter  has  adopted  the  name  for 
another  genus,  of  which  we  are  now  to  fpeak.  It  i3  de- 
figned  to  commemorate  the  Rev.  Eric  Laxmann,  a native  of 
Finland,  Profeffor  at  Peterfburg,  who  made  many  botanical 
difeoveries  in  Siberia,  and  died  in  179 6.  — Schreb.  800. 
Mart.  Mill.  Did!.  v.  3.  (Cuminofma;  Gaertn.  t.  38.)  — 
Clafs  and  order,  Hexandria  Menogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Au- 
rantia  ; Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  very  fmall,  of  one  leaf, 
beli-fhaped,  in  four  roundin'!  fegments,  permanent.  Cor. 
Petals  four,  longer  than  the  calyx,  linear,  coriaceous,  equal, 
fpreading,  indexed  at  the  point,  marked  on  the  upper  fide 
with  a triply  villous  line.  Stain.  Filaments  fix,  linear  in 
their  lower  part,  awl-fhnped  upwards,  ftraight,  fpreading, 
rather  fhorter  than  the  corolla  ; anthers  roundifh,  incumbent. 
Pifl.  Gerinen  fupericr,  roundifh,  very  hairy  ; ftyle  (horter 
than  the  ftamens,  thick,  angular ; fiigma  fimple,  obtufe, 
furrowed.  Peric.  Berry  nearly  globofe,  of  four  cells  lined 
with  a membrane.  Seeds  folitary,  oblong,  compreffed. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  four-cleft,  inferior.  Petals  four,  linear, 
downy  on  the  upper  fide.  Berry  with  four  cells.  Seeds 
folitary. 

1.  L.  Curntnofma.  Globofe  Ankcenda.  (Cuminofma 
Ankaenda;  Gaertn.  Sem.  v.  280.  t.  58.  f.  a — H.)— Fruit 
globofe,  (lightly  depreffed.  Petals  twice  the  length  of  the 
calyx. — Native  of  Ceylon.  Of  this  we  know  nothing  but 
from  Gaertner,  who  confounds  its  fynonyms  with  the  fol- 
lowing, though  he  diftinguifhes  it  as  a fpecies  by  the  fhape 

, of  the  fruit,  and  relatwe  proportions  of  the  calyx  and 
petals. 

2.  L.  Ankanda.  Pointed  Ankosnda.  (Cuminofma  bac- 
cis  ovato-acuminatis ; Gaertn.  v.  1.  281.  Jambolifera ; 
Linn.  Zeyl.  58,  excluding  the  fynonyms.  Ankaenda ; 
Herm.  Muf.  Zeyl.  23.  Perin-Panel ; Rheede  Hort.  Mai. 
v.  3.  29.  t.  13.) — Fruit  ovate,  pointed.  Petals  many  times 
longer  than  the  calyx. — Native  of  Ceylon  and  Malabar.  A 
Jlsrub  about  four  feet  high,  with  round,  fmooth,  leafy 

branches.  Leaves  oppofite,  without  ftipulas,  (talked,  four 
or  five  inches  long,  and  nearly  two  in  breadth,  obovate,  en- 
tire, veiny,  fmooth  and  (tuning,  full  of  pellucid  dots. 
Panicles  axillary,  (talked,  repeatedly  three-cleft,  corymbofe. 
Flowers  greenifh-whitc.  Berry  ovate,  pointed,  dark-green, 
with  an  aromatic  flavour  of  Cumin. 

Mr.  Dryander  in  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  2.  232,  has  well 
illuftrated  the  fynonymy  of  this  plant,  which  Linnaeus  had 
confounded  with  the  Jambolana,  or  Jamboloins  of  Acolta, 
a fpecies  of  Calyptranihes  ; fee  that  article.  This  miltake  is 
fuppofed  to  have  arifen  from  the  tickets  of  Madan  and  An- 
kanda  in  Hermann’s  herbarium  having  been  changed. 

LAY,  Allampi,  or  Alampou,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ningo,  on  the  Gold  Coaft. 

Lay,  or  Lai , the  title  of  the  moft  ancient  kind  of  fongs 
in  the  French  language.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Philip 
Auguftus  that  fongs  became  common  in  that  country. 
Gautier  de  Coincy,  an  ecclefiaftic  of  St.  Medard  de  Soif- 
fons,  compofed  a confiderable  number,  which  are  (till  pre- 
ferved  in  MS.  among  his  other  writings.  “ Lays  were  a 
kind  of  elegies,”  fays  M.  l’Eveque  de  la  Ravaliere,  (An- 
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ciente  dcs  Chnnfons,  tom.  i.  p.  223.)  “ filled  with  amorou® 
complaints.  The  origin  of  this  fpecies  of  compofition  is 
ftich  as  rendered  it  neceffartly  plaintive:  as  the  word  tai  is 
imagined  to  have  been  derived  from  lejfus,  Latin,  which  fig- 
mfies  complaints  and  lamentations.  Flowever  there  are 
fome  lays  which  defcribe  moments  of  joy  and  pleafure  more 
than  forrow  or  pain  ; and  others  upon  facred  fnbje&s. 

Ciiaucer,  who  frequently  ufes  the  word  lay,  confines  it 
wholly  to  fongs  of  complaint  and  forrow : 

“ And  in  a lettre  wrote  he  all  his  for  we 
In  manere  of  a complaint  or  a lay, 

Unto  his  faire  freflte  lady  May.” 

Cant.  Tales,  v.  9774. 

“ He  was  difpeired,  nothing  dorft  he  fay, 

Sauf  in  his  longes  fomwhat  wold  he  wray 
His  wo,  as  in  a general  complaining  ; 

He  fa:d,  he  loved,  and  was  beloved  nothing. 

Of  fwiche  matere  made  he  many  layes, 

Songes,  complaintes,  roundels,  virelays — ” 

Tran.  t.  1 1233. 

“ Thus  end  I this  complaining  or  this  lay.” 

Ibid. 

In  Spencer's  time,  however,  its  acceptation  was  more 
general,  and  as  frequently  applied  to  fongs  of  joy  as  for- 
row' : 

“To  the  maiden’s  founding  timbrels  fung 
In  well  attuned  notes,  a joyous  lay.” 

Fairy  Queen. 

Shakfpeare  and  Milton  ufe  it  likewife  indifcriminately  for 
every  kind  of  fong. 

Lai  feems  a word  purely  Francic  and  Saxon  : it  is  neither 
to  be  found  in  the  Armoric  language,  nor  in  the  dialed!  of 
Provence.  The  French  poetefs  Marie,  who  in  the  time  of 
St.  Louis,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  tranf- 
lated  feveral  tales  from  the  Armoric  language  of  Bretagne, 
calls  them  lais ; but  the  term  is  of  much  higher  antiquity. 
After  its  adoption  by  the  Englifh  poets,  it  foon  became  a 
generical  term  in  poetry  for  every  fpecies  of  verfe,  as  fong  is 
now : but  both  thcle  words  dill  retain  their  particular  ac- 
ceptation as  well  as  generical ; for  by  a fong  is  underfiood 
a fhsrt  poem  fet  to  a tune,  and  this  was  the  particular 
meaning  of  lay,  in  the  lait  century,  among  cur  mufical 
writers. 

Tales  and  fongs,  fays  the  editor  of  ancient  Fabliaux  et 
Contes  Frangpis,  were  the  moft  common  and  ancient  fpecies 
of  poetry.  The  French,  naturally  gay,  chearful,  and 
fportive,  were  more  attached  to  this  ’fpecies  of  compofition 
than  any  other  nation,  and  communicated  this  love  for  lyric 
poetry  to  their  neighbours.  They  mull  have  been  in  pof- 
feflion  of  a great  number  of  thefe  fongs  and  tales,  becaufe  in 
all  foeial  meetings  the  cuftom  was  for  every  one  prefent 
either  to  fing  a fong  or  tell  a ftory,  as  appears  by  the' end  of 
the  fable  of  the  pried,  “ qui  ot  Mere  a force,”  where  we 
read  thefe  verfes ; 

“ A ceft  mots  fenift  cis  fabliaux 
Que  nous  avons  en  rime  mis, 

Pour  center  devant  nos  amis.” 

And  according  to  John  Ii  Chapelain,  in  his  ditty  of  the 
Sacrillain  of  Clugny,  it  was  cuftomary  for  a bard  to  pay  his 
reckoning  with  a ftory  or  a fong. 

“ Ufage  eft  en  Normandie, 

Que  qui  hebergiez  eft,  qu’il  die 
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Fable  ou  chanfon  a fon  oile 
Celle  coftume  pas  n’en  ode 
Sire  Jehans  li  Chapelains.’* 

“ In  Normandy  a long  or  tale 
Is  current  coin  for  wine  or  ale  ; 

Nor  does  the  friendly  hoft  require 
For  bed  and  board  a better  hire.” 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  for.gs  in  vogue  were  of 
various  kinds  ; inoral,  merry,  and  amorous  : and  at  that 
time,  melody  feems  to  have  been  little  more  than  plain-fong, 
or  chanting.  The  notes  were  fquare,  and  written  on  four 
lines  only,  like  thofe  of  the  Romilh  church,  in  the  clef  of  C, 
without  any  marks  for  time.  The  movement  and  embelhlh- 
ments  of  the  air  depended  on  the  abilities  of  the  finger. 
The  compafs  of  modern  tnufic  is  much  extended  fince  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  voice  ; for  it  was  not  till  towards  the  end 
of  St.  Lewis’s  reign  that  the  fifth  line  began  to  be  added  to 
the  Have.  The  finger  always  accompanied  himfelf  on  an  in- 
Rrument  in  unifon.  Poefie  du  lloi  de  Navarre,  tom.  ii. 

Lav,  in  Agriculture , a term  applied  to  fuch  land  as  is  in 
the  Rate  of  grafs,  or  fward.  This  fort  of  ground  is  fre- 
quently diltinguiflted  into  fuch  as  has  been  long  in  the  Hate 
of  fward,  and  fuch  as  is  newly  laid  down  to  grafs,  or  into 
old  and  new  lays.  The  proper  method  of  managing  the 
latter  is  of  great  importance  to  the  farmer,  and  which,  Mr. 
Young  thinks,  (hould  be  by  keeping  them  perfe&ly  free 
from  all  forts  of  Rock  for  the  following  autumn  and  winter 
after  their  being  laid  down,  when,  in  the  fpring,  they  will 
afford  a flow  of  young  grafs  highly  valuable  for  Iheep,  with 
which  they  Ihould  only  be  well  flocked,  and  kept  down  then, 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  fummer : “nothing,”  in  his 
opinion,  “ being  more  pernicious  than  mowing  a new  lay, 
as  directed  by  certain  authors.  They  may,”  he  fuppofes, 
“ have  fucceeded  in  fpite  of  fuch  bad  management,  but  never 
by  it.”  The  molt  fuitable  method  of  managing  thefe  new 
lays,  under  different  circumftanccs,  will  be  deferibed  in 
fpeaking  of  laying  lands  down  te  the  Rate  of  fward  or 
grafs.  See  Laying  down  to  Grafs. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  treatment  neceffary  for  old 
lays  mult  vary  much,  according  to  their  nature  and  the  parti- 
cular circumllances  under  which  they  are  placed,  as  will  be 
fliewn.  under  the  management  of  meadow  and  pafture  lands, 
as  well  as  in  confidering  the  nature  of  grafs.  See  Grass- 
G round,  Meadow,  and  Pasture. 

It  has  alfo  been  obferved,  that,  on  many  farms,  there  are 
often  “ tracts  of  barren  lays,  from  mofs,  poverty,  neglcdt, 
and  bad  herbage,  upon  which  i very  great  improvement  may 
be  made  by  a Angle  ploughing  in  Augult.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  a ffreng  four-horfe  plough  mult  be  ufed  with  a fkim- 
coulter ; then  going  over  it  twice,  in  different  directions, 
with  the  fcarifier,  fo  as  not  to  diffurb  the  flag  ; harrowing  it 
once,  and  immediately  fowing  a quarter  of  a peck  of  cole- 
feed,  two  bufhels  of  cock’s  foot,  and  one  bufhel  of  York- 
fhire  white  per  acre  ; adding  fome  of  whatever  feeds  may  be 
procured  at  the  moment  cheaply.”  It  is  then  advifed  to  be 
left  “ unfed  and  untouched  till  the  March  following ; in 
which  month,  and  through  April,  it  fhould  be  loaded  well 
with  fhcep  : the  ufe  will  then  be  very  great.  Keeping  fheep 
feeding  it  heavily  through  the  year,  the  cole  will  be  killed, 
and  you  will  have  a paRure  worth  treble  what  it  was  before. 
The  expence  is  Paid  to  be  fmall,  and  the  improvement  rapid.” 
Various  modes  of  improving  land,  in  the  Rales  here  de- 
fcribed,  will  be  explained  under  the  heads  above  men- 
tioned. 

And  the  fame  writer  alfo  thinks,  that,  by  December,  old 
lays  will  be  wet  enough  to  begin  to  break  them  up  ; “ a 


work  that  fhould  not  be  done  while  the  land  is  dry ; for  it 
will  not  then  turn  up  in  clean  well-cut  furrows.  Ploughing 
grafs-land  is,  it  is  faid,  a very  good  piece  of  hufbandry, 
when  they  are  worn  out  and  over-run  with  mofs  and  other 
rubbifh,  or  hide-bound.  To  keep  land  under  fuch  unpro- 
fitable turf  is  bad  management.  It  fhould,  by  all  means, 
be  broken  up,  and  kept  in  a courfe  of  tillage  for  three  or 
four  years,  and  then  laid  down  again  : by  which  conduCf, 
four  times  the  profit  will  arife  that  could  be  gained  from 
keeping  it  in  lay.” 

Lav  -Brother,  among  the  Romanifls,  a pious,  but  illiterate 
perfon,  who  devotes  himfelf,  in  fome  convent,  to  the  fervice 
of  the  religious. 

The  lay-brother  wears  a habit  different  from  that  of  the 
religious,  nor  ever  enters  into  the  choir,  or  the  chapter. 
He  is  not  in  any  orders,  nor  does  he  make  any  vow,  ex- 
cepting of  conflanev  and  obedience. 

Thefe  lay-brothers  make  the  three  vows  of  religion. 

In  the  nunneries  are  alfo  lay -fillers,  who  never  enter  the 
choir,  &c.  and  who  are  only  retained  for  the  fervice  of  the 
convent. 

The  inffitution  of  lay-brothers  began  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. The  perfons  on  whom  this  title  was  conferred  were 
fuch  as  were  too  ignorant  to  become  clerks,  and  who  there- 
fore applied  themlelvcs  wholly  to  bodily  labour. 

It  feems  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  hence,  that  the  laity 
in  thofe  days  had  not,  for  the  generality,  the  leaf!  tinfture 
of  learning  ; whence  alfo  thofe  came  to  be  called  clerks,  by 
way  of  diRindlion,  who  had  Rudied  a little,  and  were  able 
to  read. 

In  fome  orders  they  are  only  retained  by  a civil  contrail, 
which,  however,  binds  them  for  life ; in  other  orders  they 
are  to  pafs  through  four  years  of  probation,  as  among  the 
Jacobins ; or  feven,  as  among  the  Feuillants.  The  Ca- 
puchins admit  none  before  nineteen  years  of  age.  The 
Jefuits  call  them  coadjutors . 

Lay  -Canons.  See  Canon. 

L ay -Communities.  See  Community. 

Lay -Corporation.  See  Corporation. 

Lay -Fee,  feodum  laicum,  land  held  in  fee  from  a lay -lord, 
by  the  common  fervices  to  which  military  tenure  was  ftibjeil, 
as  di fling uifhed  from  the  ecclefiaRical  holding  in  frank- 
almoign, difeharged  from  thofe  burdens. 

Lay  the  land,  in  Sea  Language.  See  Land. 

Lay -patronage.  See  Patronage. 

Lays,  fide.  See  Side-/«jj. 

Lay,  vaunt.  See  Vaunt -lay. 

LAYAU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  St. 
Vincent,  on  the  W.  coatt,  in  a bay  at  the  mouth  of  a river, 
to  both  of  which  it  gives  name.  N.  lat..  13°  8'.  W.  long. 
61 0 18'. 

LAYBACH,  a town  and  capital  of  Carniola,  on  a navi- 
gable river  of  the  fame  name,  dividing  it  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  part  of  the  town  lies  in  Upper,  and  the  other  in  Lower 
Carniola.  The  citadel  is  ancient  and  has  a church  ; it  is  in- 
habited by  a conllable,  who  has  the  title  of  burggrave,  and 
1 2 foldiers.  Laybach  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  who  is  a prince 
of  the  empire.  The  town  contains,  befides  the  cathedral, 
feveral  churches,  and  about  500  houfes  ; 28  miles  N.E.  of 
TrieRe.  N.  lat.  46  s 12'.  E.  long.  14  30'. 

LAYCOCK,  or  Lacock,  a parifh,  formerly  a market- 
town  of  Wiltfliire,  England,  is  feated  in  a fine,  fertile  valley, 
on  the  weftern  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  three  miles  from 
Chippenham,  and  95  wefi  of  London.  In  the  year  1800 
this  place  contained  147  houfes,  and  140S  inhabitants.  Here 
was  formerly  an  abbey  of  large  extent,  and  rich  endowment. 
A large  pile  of  the  old  buildings  Rill  remains  in  their  former 
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monaftic  ftyle  ; particularly  the  cloiller,  kitchers  cellars.  But  in  herbaceous  plants  capable  of  being  propagated  by 
gallery,  &c.  ; with  the  fifh-ponds  and  terrace  walk.  At  layers,  fuch  as  carnations,  pinks,  double  fweet-wiiliams, 
the  S.E.  angle  of  the  building  is  a tower,  which  contains,  &c.  the  young  (hoots  of  the  fame  year,  laid  down  in  June 
among  other  records,  an  original  copy  of  the  Magna  Charta.  and  July,  arc  commonly  the  moil  fuccefsful. 

See  Blackftone’s  “ Diflertation  on  Magna  Charta,’’  & c.  In  regard  to  the  feafon  for  performing  this  fort  of  work. 

Some  account  of  the  abbey,  with  a view  of  the  cloifters,  is  in  molt  forts  of  trees  and  lhrubs,  it  is  autumn  and  fpring, 
published  in  “ The  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Great  Bri-  though  it  may  be  performed  at  almoit  any  time  of  the 
tain,”  vol.  ii.;  and  a full  delcription  of  the  place,  and  other  year. 


objeCts  in  the  vicinity,  will  be  found  in  Britton’s  “ Beauties 
of  Wiltfhire.” 

LAYDE',  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  the 
Foulis,  on  the  Senegal  ; 45  miles  S.E.  ol  Goumel. 

LAYER,  in  Building.  See  Course. 

Laver,  in  Gardening , the  young  (hoot  or  branch  of  fuch 
trees  as  are  capable  ol  being  raifed  by  being  laid  into  the 
ground.  It  is  the  part  which  is  placed  in  the  earth  in  order 
to  {trike  root,  and  from  the  new  plant  layers  are  made  from 
different  kinds  of  (hoots  and  young  brandies,  according  to 
their  natures  and  habits  of  growth. 

LAYERING,  the  aCt  of  placing  layers  into  the  ground. 
This  is  performed  in  different  ways,  as  may  be  feen  under 
the  proper  head.  See  Laying. 

LAYES,  or  Leyes,  a term  ufedjn  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land for  fuch  paiture  ground  as  has  been  formerly  tilled  and 
fown. 

LAYING,  in  Gardening,  the  procefs  or  operation  of 
placing  layers  in  the  foil.  It  is  a method  adapted  to  moll 
forts  of  trees  and  Hi  rubs,  and  many  herbaceous  plants.  It 
is  effeCted  by  laying  branches  and  young  (hoots  of  trees  and 
plants  in  the  earth,  from  two  or  three  to  five  or  fix  inches 
deep,  leaving  their  tops  out,  that  the  part  laid  in  the  earth 
may  emit  rocts,  and  become  a plant.  The  layers,  when  well 
rooted,  Ihould  be  feparated  from  the  parent,  and  planted  in 
the  nurfery,  or  other  proper  place,  to  acquire  due  (Irength 
and  fize,  for  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  defigned.  And 
they  require  different  lengths  of  time  for  becoming  rooted, 
from  a few  months  to  two  or  more  years. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  lhrubs  and  trees  that  are 
capable  of  being  increafed  by  layers,  but  the  praCtice  is 
more  particularly  applicable  to  the  fhrubby  kind;  as  their 
branches  grow  near  the  ground,  convenient  for  being  laid 
down.  It  may,  however,  be  praCtiled  with  fuccefs  on  fruit- 
trees  and  foreft-trees,  when  their  branches  are  iituated  low 
enough  for  being  laid,  though  the  varieties  of  many  fruit- 
trees  are  better  propagated  by  grafting  and  inoculation. 
The  vine  and  fig,  however,  often  admit  of  being  increafed 
by  layers  ; and  foreit-trees,  for  the  continuance  ol  varieties  ; 
as  the  plants  railed  in  this  method  continue  exaCtly  the  fame 
as  the  parent  plant  from  whence  they  were  raifed.  This  16  a 
certain  method  to  continue  any  approved  variety,  as  well  as  to 
increafe  fuch  flirubs  or  trees  as  do  not  produce  feeds  here,  and 
which  cannot  be  eafily  obtained.  It  is  likewife  an  expedi- 
tious and  eafy  mode  of  propagation ; as  by  it  many  new  plants 
are  often  raifed  in  a few  months,  which  would  take  two  or 
three  years  to  bring  them  to  the  fame  fize  from  feed.  In 
many  forts  it  is  fo  eafy  that  all  the  fhoots  of  any  branch  fitu- 
ated  near  the  ground,  or  convenient  for  laying  down,  may 
be  made  dillindt  plants. 

It  may  be  noticed  that,  for  all  forts  of  the  tree  or  fhrub 
kinds,  it  is  generally  performed  on  the  young  (hoots  of  the 
preceding  fummer,  which  Ihould  be  laid  down  in  fpring  or 
autumn  ; but  fometimes  on  fhoots  of  the  fame  year,  in 
fummer,  efpecially  in  the  hard-wooded  evergreen  trees  and 
Jhrubs,  that  do  not  (trike  root  readily  in  the  older  wood. 
Many  forts  ef  trees  that  have  tlieir  wood  of  a loofe  loft  tex- 
ture often  grow  pretty  freely  by  layers  of  them,  of  two  or 
£everal  years  growth. 


Many  kinds  of  under-fhrubby  and  herbaceous  plants  alfo 
fucceed,  if  layed  any  time  in  fpring  or  fummer  till  the  end 
of  June  ; though  that  and  the  following  month  are  the  molt 
fuccefsful  forthe  herbaceous  tribe,  as  carnations  and  others 
ufually  propagated  by  laying,  as  they  then  root  the  fame 
feafon  in  from  three  or  four  to  five  or  fix  weeks,  fo  as  to  be 
proper  for  tranfplanting. 

When  it  is  intended  to  lay  trees  or  flirubs  that  naturally 
run  up  to  Items,  without  furmfhing  any  confiderable  quantity 
of  lower  branches  for  laying,  a lufScient  number  of  ftrong 
plants  fhould  be  fet  in  the  nurfery,  at  proper  diltances,  and 
headed  down  in  the  autumn  or  fpring  after,  within  a few 
inches  of  the  ground,  that  they  may  throw  out  a good  quan- 
tity of  young  fhoots  the  following  fummer,  near  the  earth, 
fo  as  to  be  convenient  for  laying  down  in  the  fucceeding  au- 
tumn ; or,  by  waiting  another  year  many  more  fhoots  for 
the  purpofe  of  layers  will  be  provided,  by  the  firlt  fhoots 
throwing  out  many  lateral  ones,  each  of  which  when  layed 
will  form  a plant.  And  on  the  layers  being  rooted,  and  all 
cleared  away,  the  ftool  remaining  will  furniih  another  crop  of 
fhoots  for  laying  next  year,  and  the  fame  in  fuccefiion  for 
many  years. 

Where  layers  are  wanted  from  trees  that  are  grown  up, 
and  wliofe  branches  are  at  a diltance  from  the  ground,  a tem- 
porary flage  or  fcaffold  is  erected,  on  which  pots  or  tubs  of 
mould  are  placed  to  receive  the  layers. 

The  general  methc*l  of  merely  laying  the  branches  or 
fhoots  in  the  earth,  is  pradtifed  for  all  forts  ; but  previous 
to  laying,  they  are  often  prepared, in  different  ways  to  faci- 
litate their  rooting,  according  as  the  trees  ot  different  natures 
require;  as  by  fimple laying,  twilling,  flitting,  cutting  the 
bark,  piercing  the  flioot,  wiring,  and  other  modes. 

Simple  Laying. — This  is  merely  laying  the  fhoots  in  the 
earth,  as  directed  below,  without  any  previous  preparation 
of  twitting,  flitting,  & c.  and  is  fufficient  for  a great  number 
of  trees  and  flirubs  of  the  foft-wooded  kinds  ; but  for  fuch 
as  do  not  readily  root  by  this  fimple  method,  recourfe  mult 
be  had  to  fome  of  the  following  ways. 

Twilling  the  Layer.  — By  giving  the  (hoot  a gentle  twifi.  in 
the  part  defigned  to  be  laid  in  the  ground,  it  greatly  pro- 
motes and  facilitates  the  emiflion  of  fibres  from  the  bruifed 
part. 

Slitting  or  tonguing  the  Layer. — This  is  the  moft  univerfal 
and  fuccefsful  mode,  where  any  preparation  of  the  flioot  is 
neceffary  to  promote  its  rooting  ; it  is  performed  by  flitting 
the  fhoot  at  a joint  underneath,  up  the  middle,  half  an  inch 
or  an  inch  or  more  long,  according  to  the  fiz.e  and  nature  of 
the  layer,  forming  a fort  of  tongue  nearly  the  fame  as  di- 
rected for  carnation  layers  ; laying  that  part  in  the  earth, 
and  railing  the  top  upright,  or  rather  pointing  inwards,  fo 
as  to  feparate  the  tongue  of  the  flit  from  the  other  part,  and 
keeping  the  flit  open,  as  directed  below. 

Cutting  the  Bark  of  the  Layer. — This  is  performed  by  cut- 
ting the  bark  all  round  at  a joint,  taking  out  fmall  chips  all 
the  way  below  the  cut,  and  laying  that  part  in  the  earth,  by 
which  it  readily  emits  roots. 

Piercing  the  Layer. — This  is  done  by  thrufting  an  awl 
through  the  flioot,  at  a joint,  in  feveral  places,  laying  that 
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part  in  the  ground,  by  which  it  will  emit  fibres  from  the 
wounds  more  readily. 

Wiring  the  Layer. — This  is  by  twilling  apiece  of  wire 
hard  round  the  Ihoot  at  a joint,  and  pricking  it  with  an  awl 
on  each  tide  ot  the  wire  in  feveral  places,  laying  it  in  the 
earth,  by  which  it  breaks  out  into  roots  at  the  confined  and 
wounded  parts  ; often  proving  fucccfsful  in  fuch  trees  and 
Ihrubs  as  do  not  readily  emit  fibres  by  the  other  methods. 

It  may  be  obl'erved  that  by  fome  of  thefe  methods  almoft: 
all  forts  of  trees  and  fhrubs  may  be  propagated. 

Method  of  Laying. — The  ueneral  method  of  laying  all  forts 
of  trees  or  plants,  either  by  funple  laying,  or  any  of  the  other 
methods,  is  the  following. 

The  ground  about  each  plant  mutt  be  dug  for  the  reception 
of  the  layers,  making  excavations  in  the  eartli  to  lay  down 
all  the  Ihoots  or  branches  properly  fituated  for  the  purpofe, 
pegging  eacli  down  with  a hooked  Hick,  laying  alfo  all  the 
proper  young  Ihoots  on  each  branch  or  main  fhoot,  fixing 
each  layer  from  about  three  or  four  to  fix  inches  deep, 
according  t°  their  length,  though  fome  fhorten  their  tops 
down  to  an  eye  or  two  only  above  the  earth,  railing  the  top 
of  'each  lajer  fomewhat  upright,  efpeeially  the  flit  or 
tongued  layers,  to  keep  the  Hit  part  open.  As  all  the 
layers  of  each  plant  or  llool  are  thus  layed,  all  the  mould 
fhould  be  levelled  in  equally  in  every  part,  clofe  about  every 
layer,  leaving  an  even  fmooth  furface,  with  the  top  of  each 
layer  out. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  the  branches  of  trees  are  fo 
inflexible  as  not  to  be  eafily  brought  down  for  laying  ; in 
which  cafe  they  mull  be  plalhed,  making  the  galh  or  cut  on 
the  upper  fide  ; and  when  they  are  grown  too  large  for  plafh- 
ing,  or  the  nature  of  the  wood  will  not  bear  that  operation, 
they  may  be  thrown  on  their  fides,  by  opening  the  earth 
about  the  roots,  and  loofening  or  cutting  all  thofe  on  one 
fide,  that  the  plant  may  be  brought  to  the  ground  to  admit 
of  the  branches  being  laid  down  into  the  earth. 

Where  layers  are  to  be  made  from  green-houfe  fhrubs,  or 
other  plants  in  pots,  the  work  Ihould  generally  be  performed 
in  pots,  either  in  their  own,  or  others  placed  for  that 
purpofe. 

After  laying  in  either  of  the  above  methods,  there  is  no 
particular  culture  necellary,  except  in  the  heat  of  fum- 
mer  giving  occafional  waterings  to  keep  the  earth  moill  about 
the  layers,  which  will  greatly  forward  them,  and  promote  a 
good  fupply  ol  roots  again  it  autumn,  when  thofe  that  are 
properly  rooted  Ihould  be  taken  oil  and  tranfplanted. 

The  layed  brandies  or  Ihoots  Ihould  be  examined  at  the 
proper  feafon,  Odtober  and  November,  and  thofe  that  are 
rooted  be  cut  from  the  mother  plant,  with  ail  the  root  poffi- 
ble,  planting  them  out  in  nurfery  rows  a foot  or  two  afun- 
der,  according  to  their  nature  of  growth,  there  to  remain 
till  of  due  fize  for  their  feveral  purpofes  ; but  thofe  of  the 
tender  kinds  mull  be  potted,  and  placed  among  others  of 
fimilar  nature  and  growth. 

When  the  layers  are  all  cleared  from  the  flools  or  main 
plants,  the  head  of  each  ftool,  when  to  be  continued  for 
furnilhing  layers,  Ihould  be  drelfed  ; cutting  off  all  decayed 
and  lcraggy  parts,  digging  the  ground  about  them,  working 
fome  frelh  mould  clofe  about  their  heads,  to  refrelh  and  en- 
courage their  producing  a frelh  fupply  of  Ihoots  for  the  fol- 
lowing year’s  laying  down.  This  fort  of  care  preferves 
them  many  years. 

I j A Y 1 N G- down  to  Grafs , in  ytgriculhire , the  means  of 
bringing  fuch  land  as  has  been  under  the  plough  into  the 
Hate  of  grafs  or  fward.  This  is  a part  of  hulbandry  which 
is  of  much  importance  to  the  farmer,  and  which  requires 
much  care  and  attention  to  accompliih  it  in  a proper  manner, 
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under  different  circumftances  of  foil,  climate,  fituation,  and 
preparation  of  the  ground.  It  is  well  known  by  pradlical 
farmers  that  fome  forts  of  foil  arc  much  more  difficult  to  be 
brought  into  the  ftate  of  good  grafs  or  fward  than  others, 
and  that,  when  this  point  has  been  accomplilhed,  fome  arc 
much  more  profitable  and  advantageous  than  others,  as  af- 
fording a much  better,  and  more  lafting  herbage.  In  fome 
places,  too,  the  bufinefs  of  bringing  the  land  into  the  ftate 
of  fward,  after  it  has  been  in  that  of  arable  cultivation,  is 
effedted  with  the  greatell  eafe  and  facility  : the  ground,  on 
being  left  in  an  unploughed  condition,  from  its  natural  ten- 
dency to  the  production  of  herbage,  returns  to  the  ftate  of 
fward,  almoft  without  trouble,  feed,  or  expence;  while  in 
others,  all  the  art  of  the  moll  careful  agricultor  is  found  in- 
fufficient  for  accomplishing  the  purpofe.  It  has  been  dated 
by  Mr.  Davis,  that  **  after  twenty  years  fruitlefs  expedition 
and  expence,  the  landholders  have  frequently  been  obliged 
to  reflore  the  land  again  to  a ftate  of  tillage.”  But  hefides 
this  difpOiition  or  tendency  in  foils  for  taking  on  the  growth 
and  eltabliftiment  of  grafs  crops,  there  are  other  circum- 
ftances  to  be  attended  to  in  bringing  them  to  the  ftate  of 
grafs  or  fward,  after  they  have  been  under  the  plough  ; fuch 
as  thole  of  their  poffefling  neither  too  much  nor  too  little 
moifture,  and  that  of  their  having  a fufficient  llaple  or 
depth  of  mould  for  the  full  and  fecure  eftablifliment  of 
the  grafs  plants.  As  where  the  foils  are  too  wet,  or  too 
retentive  of  moifture,  they  will  fuftain  much  injury,  if  not 
be  wholly  deftroyed,  during  the  winter  feafon,  when  there  is 
much  rain  and  froft,  as  well  as  be  quickly  fuperfeded  by 
plants  of  the  coarfe  aquatic  kind,  fuch  as  the  rufti,  See. 
And  where  they  are  too  dry,  the  grades  will  be  liable  to  be 
deftroyed  by  heat  during  the  fummer  months,  by  the  little 
moifture  which  they  contain  being  thus  carried  away,  and  of 
courfe  leave  their  places  to  be  fupplied  by  other  forts  of 
coarfc  plants,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  mofs,  fern,  and' heath 
kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  A good 
depth  of  mould  or  foil  is  likewife  requifite,  in  order  that  the 
roots  of  the  grafs  plants  may  penetrate  or  run  down  to  fuch 
a depth  below  the  lurface,  as  to  be  in  a great  meafure  out  of 
danger  from  the  effedts  of  heat  and  evaporation  in  the  dim- 
mer feafon.  On  thefe  as  well  as  other  accounts,  it  is  there- 
fore better  that  the  lands  intended  for  grafs,  efpeeially  where 
they  are  to  be  kept  in  a.  permanent  ftate  of  fward,  ftiould  in- 
cline in  fome  meafure  to  a ftate  of  moifture,  or  be  in  fuch  a 
degree  retentive  of  it,  as  to  preferve  that  ftate  of  humidity 
which  is  neceffary  for  the  healthy  and  vigorous  growth  of  the 
plants,  witliot  endangering  the  dcllrudlion  of  their  roots  by 
putrefaction,  from  its  ftagnating  in  too  large  a proportion 
about  them.  It  is  chiefly  on  this  principle,  it  is  added,  that 
the  more  light,  thin,  dry,  deferiptions  of  foil  are  better 
diited  for  the  production  of  grain,  or  the  occafional  prac- 
tice of  convertible  hulbandry,  than  for  that  of-  permanent 
grafs  or  fward. 

And  there  are  Hill  other  circumftances  connected  with  the 
nature  of  the  foils,  which  are  neceffary  to  be  particularly  at- 
tended to  i[i  the  laying  of  lands  down  to  the  ftate  of  grafs, 
as  thofe  of  properly  adapting  the  grafs  plants  to  their  quali- 
ties, fome  forts  of  grades  being  much  more  impatient  of 
wet  than  others,  confequently  more  proper  for  the  drier 
forts  of  lands  ; fome  more  capable  of  refilling  the  effedls 
of  heat  and  drought,  and  of  courfe  more  fuitablc  for  the 
thinner  and  more  porous  kinds  of  foil : while  others  delight 
in  a moill  or.  wet  foil,  and  are  incapable  of  being  grown  with 
any  fuccefs,  on  fuch  as  are  of  a dry  quality.  They  like- 
wife  differ  much  in  refpedl  to  their  hardnefs  ; fome  refilling 
the  eftedts  of  cold  much  more  effectually  than  others,  and 
of  courfe  more  adapted  to  high  expoled  fttuations.  Belidss 
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thefe,  they  vary  in  other  refpefts,  fome  fucceeding  to  the 
moil  advantage  in  foils  of  the  clayey  kind,  others  in  thofe 
of  a loamy  quality,  while  others  delight  in  thofe  of  a f»ndy 
nature,  a few  in  thofe  of  the  calcareous  kind,  and  fome  in 
thofe  which  partake  much  of  the  nature  of  peat. 

In  addition  to  thefe  different  natural  propenfities,  there 
are  fome  graffes  that  have  the  property  of  riling  to  a great 
height  in  the  item,  and  of  courfe  affording  a large  coarfe 
produce,  while  others  are  more  limited  in  this  refpeft,  but 
fpread  and  extend  themfelves  more  in  a lateral  direction,  af- 
fording a lefs  proportion  of  produce,  but  which  is  of  a finer 
quality.  The  former,  with  certain  reftri&ions,  would  feem 
better  adapted  to  the  purpofe  of  hay,  though  the  latter  may 
be  applied  to  1 he  fame  ufe,  where  the  finenefs  of  quality  is 
preferred  to  quantity  of  produce.  There  are  likewife  fome 
forts  of  graffes  that  contain  much  larger  proportions  of  fac- 
charine  matter  in  their  compofitions  than  others,  as  well  as 
more  leaves  and  fewer  flower  Items  ; and  which,  from  the 
avidity  with  which  they  are  fed  upon  by  different  forts  of 
live  Hock,  and  the  fuccefs  that  attends  their  being  thus  con- 
fumed  in  the  improvement  of  fuch  flock,  would  appear 
to  poffefs  the  largeft  proportion  of  nourifliment  ; and  of 
courfe  to  be  the  moft  proper  for  being  introduced  where  the 
lands  are  intended  for  the  purpofe  of  grazing,  or  fattening 
animals  by  means  of  vegetable  food  in  its  graffy  ftate.  And 
further,  there  is  another  property  of  graffes  in  which  they 
differ  confiderably  ; and  which  is  of  fo  much  confequence 
as  to  require  being  regarded  in  the  laying  of  lands  to  the  ftate 
of  fward.  This  is  that  of  early  growth,  which  is  a circum- 
ftance  of  vaft  importance  in  a grazing  point  of  view,  as 
there  is  in  general  a great  deficiency  of  grafs  for  the  fupport 
of  flock  in  the  early  part  of  the  fpring.  See  Practical 
Agriculture. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Curtis,  that  in  the  forming  of 
good  meadows,  or  other  grafs-lands,  there  Ihould  be  a com- 
bination of  thefe  different  circumftances,  as  it  is  chiefly  by 
the  firft,  or  the  quantity  of  produce,  that  the  cultivator  is 
enabled  to  fupport  his  live  flock,  and  pay  his  rent ; of  courfe 
no  expence  in  labour  or  manure  is  fpared  to  obtain  it  by  the 
prudent  farmer.  It  does  not,  however  follow,  that  this 
ihould  be  folely  regarded,  or  that  to  attain  it  the  coarfeft 
forts  of  plants  fliould  be  cultivated  ; nor  will  the  graffes 
that  are  recommended  merely  for  their  being  reliffied  by 
cattle,  or  for  the  fvveetnefs  of  their  foliage,  if  they  are 
found  to  be  deficient  in  the  quantity  of  produce,  fully  an- 
fvver  the  views  of  the  farmer  or  grazier,  as,  to  conftitute  a 
good  meadow  or  pafture,  an  abundant  produce  is  ncceffary, 
And  that,  though  animals  prefer  fome  forts  of  food  to 
others,  it  is  not  poflible  to  indulge  the  live  flock  that  is  to 
be  fupported  conftantly  with  the  fined  and  moft  delicate  hay 
or  herbage.  Bodies,  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  pro- 
ductive ; uffes  may  in  fome  cafes  be  highly  nutritious,  or 
that  cattle  may  °at  as  eagerly  the  herbage  or  hay  made  from 
the  coarfe  as  the  line  graffes.  And  cattle  are  frequently 
known  to  thrive  on  food  to  which  they  are  habituated  byne- 
cefiity,  though  at  firft  they  could  fcarcely  be  prevailed  on  to 
eat  it.  It  is  fuggefted,  that  in  making  experiments,  perfons 
are  apt  ts  conclude  too  haftily  from  the  appearance  which 
a plant  affumes  on  its  being  firft  planted  or  fown  ; as  the  moft 
infignificant  plain  or  vegetable  will  often  make  a great  fhow, 
when  its  fibres  have  frelh  earth  to  ihoot  into  : “ but  the  trial 
comes  when  the  objedi  of  the  experiment  has  been  in  a mea- 
dow or  pafture  feveral  years,  when  its  fibres,  from  long 
growth,  are  matted  together,  and  it  meets  with  powerful 
neighbours,  to  difpute  every  inch  of  ground  with  it if 
it  then  continue  to  be  productive,  it  mult  have  merit.” 
Jt  is  well  known,  that  “lucern,  when  left  to  itfclf,  is  foon 


overpowered  ; and  if  broad-leaved  clover,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly a perennial,  the  firft  year  be  fown,  a great  crop  is  pro- 
duced ; but  let  the  field  be  left  to  itfelf,  and  the  clover,  like 
the  lucern,’ ’will  yearly  diminilh, — not  becaufe  it  is  a biennial, 
as  lias  been  often  fuppofed,  but  becaufe  plants  hardier,  or 
more  congenial  to  the  foil,  ufurp  its  place  : this  fhews,  “ that 
at  the  fame  time  that  a good  plant  is  introduced,  it  fliould 
be  a powerful  one,  and  fuch  as  is  able  to  keep  poffefiion,  and 
continue  to  be  produftive.”  Further,  that  “ in  refpedf  to 
the  property  of  cattle’s  thriving  on  the  food  they  eat,  it  is 
unqueitionably  of  great  confequercc  ; and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  our  knowledge  of  the  moft  nutritient  kinds  of 
herbage  is  fo  confined  : but  of  thofe  plants  which  have  been 
in  cultivation,  we  are  enabled  to  fpeak  with  fome  certainty  : 
it  is  well  known,  that  “ clover,  lucern,  laintfoin,  tares,  and 
feveral  other  fimilar  plants,  have  a great  tendency  to  fatten 
cattle  ; but  what  natural  graffes,  or  other  plants,  which  have 
not  been  fubjedfed  to  feparate  culture,  have  this  particular 
tendency,  and  in  what  degrees,  remains  to  be  afeertained  by 
the  teft  of  experiment.”  But,  “ that  as  leguminous  plants 
are  in  general  found  to  agree  with  cattle,  it  may  be  reafon- 
ably  concluded,  that  a certain  quantity  of  them  may  be 
proper  and  beneficial  in  paftures.  It  is  well  known  that 
certain  paftures  are  more  difpofed  to  fatten  animals  than 
others  : but  how  far  this  depends  on  fituation,  and  their 
particular  produce,  remains  to  be  afeertained.”  With  re- 
lpedt  to  the  property'  of  early  growth,  it  is  fuggefted  that 
the  “ want  of  ear*/  herbage  in  the  fpring  is  the  general 
complaint  of  farmers  and  graziers  in  all  the  belt  grafs  diltridts 
of  the  kingdom  : thofe  plants,  therefore,  which  are  found 
to  (hoot  at  an  early  period,  and  to  put  forth  early  foliage, 
efpecially  when  it  is  Inch  as  is  gratetul  to  cattle,  mult  be 
delerving  of  great  attention.  As  far  as  graffes  have  to  do 
in  this  bufinefs,  thofe  mentioned  hereafter  may  efledtall  that 
can  be  expedted  in  this  way  : much  mull,  however,  depend 
on  feafons  ; if  the  winter  fliould  be  fevere,  or  norih-eafterly 
winds  prevail  in  the  fpring  months,  graffy  herbage  will  be 
backward,  in  fpite  of  all  that  can  be  dene  ; but  in  order  to 
counteradt  the  bad  effedtsof  fuch  feafons  as  much  as  poflible, 
paftures  and  grafs-lands  fliould  be  warmly  fituated,  and  not 
drenched  too  much  with  mcilture,  being  flieltered  by  thick 
hedges,  and  divided  into  fmall  inclolures.”  But  where 
early  pafturage  is  the  great  objedf  of  the  farmer,  there  are 
other  plants  that  may  deferve  a place  among  them,  fuch  as 
thofe  mentioned  below.  And  that  “ though  early  herbage 
is  highly  valuable  for  pafturage,  it  is  not  lefs  fo  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  hay  ; as  by  the  middle  of  May  at  the  Intel!,  a mea- 
dow of  this  fort  would  be  fit  for  cutting  ; and  t he  fccond 
hay-making  begin  by  the  time  that  hay-making  nfually  takes 
place  in  other  cafes  ; and  by  this  means  the  double  advantage 
be  obtained,  of  a larger  produce,  and  lefs  rifle  in  fecuring  or 
making  it.’’ 

It  is  ftated  in  a late  work  on  Praftical  Agriculture,  that 
“ on  the  principles  that  have  been  already  explained,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  by  a judicious  and  due  atten- 
tion to  the  different  circumftances  and  ufes  for  which  grafs- 
lands  are  intended,  as  well  as  to  the  feledting  and  mixing  of 
the  beil  and  moft  proper  grafs-feeds,  and  adapting  them  to 
the  particular  nature  and  circumftances  of  the  foils,  after 
they  have  been  brought  into  a fuitable  condition  for  re- 
ceiving them,  thofe  grounds  which  have  been  in  a ftate  of 
tillage  may  be  laid  down  to  the  ftate  of  fward,  in  a much 
better  and  more  beneficial  manner  than  has  been  the  cafe 
under  the  indiferiminate  ufe  of  fuch  as  were  in,  or  which 
have  fown  themfelves  on  the  lands  from  the  contiguous  paf- 
tures.” It  has  “ been  long  fince  remarked  as  extraordinary, 
by  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  that  cultivators  Ihould  have  neglefted 
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%•  make  a proper  advantage  of  plants  of  fach  importance, 
and  which,  in  moll  fituations,  conilitute  the  principal  food 
of  live  Hock,  from  the  want  of  properly  diffinguifhing  and 
feledting  fuch  as  are  the  moll  advantageous  and  ufeful  under 
different  circumllances  of  the  land.”  Some  have  likewife 
contended,  that  “ the  bed  grafs-feeds  cannot  be  collected 
at  too  high  a rate  ; as  it  is  pofiible,  by  fuch  means,  to  render 
lands,  which  are  fuited  for  the  production  of  grafs,  much 
more  valuable  than  can  be  done  by  the  common  modes  of 
laying  them  down.” 

It  cannot,  however,  but  be  confeffed  that  much  difficulty 
has  “ been  thrown  in  the  way  of  introducing  the  moll  pro- 
per forts  of  graffes,  in  laying  lands  down  to  fward,  from 
their  near  refemblance  to  each  other,  in  many  inltanccs,  re- 
quiring the  nicell  difcernment  to  diitinguilh  them,  and  from 
the  want  of  other  means  of  procuring  them.” 

It  has  been  Hated  by  Mr.  Curtis,  in  his  traft  on  Graffes, 
that  “ if  grafs-lands,  fuch  as  downs,  pallures,  and  meadows, 
be  carefully  examined,  they  will  all,  except  fuch  as  have 
been  recently  laid  dmvn  with  rye-grafs  or  clover,  be  found 
much  in  a Hate  of  nature,  replete  with  an  indifcriminate 
mixture  of  plants,  fome  of  which  produce  cattle  food  of  a 
good  kind,  others  fuch  as  is  of  a very  indifferent  defcrip- 
tion  ; fome  affording  good  crops,  while  others  fcarcely  yield 
any  thing  at  all.”  And  in  the  fyllem  of  Pradlical  Agri- 
culture it  is  fuggelted  as  fufficieRily  obvious,  “ that  by  a 
careful  attention  to  the  procuring  of  the  bell  and  moll  fuit- 
able  forts  of  grafs-feeds,  and  applying  them  according  to 
the  principles  which  have  been  given  above,  much  fuperi- 
ority  may  be  attained  in  the  forming  of  palture,  or  other 
forts  of  grafs-lands.”  See  Grass. 

Method  of  Preparation  of  the  Land. — The  proper  prepara- 
tion of  land  for  grafs-feeds  is  a part  of  management,  ac- 
cording to  the  fame  writer,  “ that  is  of  vail  importance  to 
the  fuccefs  of  forming  good  grafs-lands,  but  which  has 
been  much  neglected  in  the  pradlice  of  laying  them  down. 
From  the  fma  luefs  of  the  feeds,  and  the  fibrous  nature  of 
the  roots  of  the  grafs-plants  in  moll  cafes,  it  is  evident  that 
lands  which  are  intended  for  being  laid  down  to  the  Hate  of 
fward,  whatever  their  quality  may  be  in  refpeft  to  foil, 
ftiould  conllantly  be  brought  into  as  fine  a Hate  of  pulveriza- 
tion and  mellownefs  as  poflible,  before  the  feeds  are  put  in  : 
as  where  the  contrary  is  the  cale,  from  the  lumpinefs  of  the 
furface  mould,  the  feeds  can  neither  be  fown  with  fo  much 
regularity,  vegetate  in  fo  equal  a manner,  or  extend  their 
roots,  and  ellablilh  themfelves  at  firH  fo  perfectly  in  the 
land,  they  are  of  courfe  more  liable  to  be  deffroyed  by  hot 
feafons  coming  on  afterwards.  It  is  probable  that  in  this 
way  much  new  laid  down  grafs-land  is  greatly  injured  the 
■fir It  fummer,  efpecially  when  it  turns  out  to  be  hot  and  dry. 
The  neceffary  finenefs  of  mould  may  be  obtained  in  different 
modes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  lands.  In  the  more 
lliff  and  heavy  ones,  by  ploughing  before  winter,  and  leav- 
ing them  to  be  expofea  to  the  atlion  of  frolls  and  other 
caufes  during  that  feafon  ; having  recourfe  to  fevere  har- 
rowing, and  occafional  rolling,  in  the  early  fpring  months ; 
and  by  the  frequent  interpofition  of  fuch  forts  of  crops,  in 
the  courfes  that  precede  thofe  of  grafs,  as  have  a tendency, 
from  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  roots,  to  loofen  and  render 
the  foils  fine,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  bean,  cabbage,  rape,  and 
clover  kinds.  The  lighter  forts  of  land  may  be  bro light 
into  a proper  condition  for  the  reception  of  grafs-feeds,  by 
repeated  ploughing  and  harrowing,  or  feuffling,  and  the 
frequent  introduction,  in  the  previous  crops,  of  fuch  forts 
of  green  fallow  crops  as  have  a power,  by  the  great  degree 
of  (hade  and  ilagnation  which  they  afford,  as  well  as  by  the 
culture  which  they  require  while  growing,  of  bringing  the 
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foil  into  a fine  friable  Hate.  Thefe  are  turnips,  potatoes, 
tares,  faintfoin,  and  ethers  of  a fimilar  deferiptipn.”  It 
has  been  contended  by  Mr.  CloTe,  “ that  where  the  grafs- 
feeds  are  to  be  put  into  the  ground  with  grain  crops  in  the 
fpring,  the  tillage  fhould  fie  performed  with  more  then  or- 
dinary attention  ; which,  in  the  cafe  ot  turnips,  will  d p.nd 
greatly  upon  their  being  confumed  at  fuch  an  early  period 
as  will  admit  of  the  ground  being  thoroughly  broken  down 
and  reduced  ; for  if  there  be  much  delay,  and  the  feafon 
prove  unfavourable,  a bed  of  mould,  fufficiently  loofe  and 
mellow,  will  not  be  procured  for  the  reception  of  the  feeds  : 
and  when  grown  with  fpring  corn,  the  lands  fnould  be 
ploughed  over  three  times  ; and  where  the  firfl  of  thefe 
earths  can  be  given  early  enough  t®  be  influenced  by  the 
vernal  frolls,  it  will  be  found  to  be  much  more  beneficial.” 
The  life  or  the  harrow  and  the  roller  will  be  occafionally  ne- 
ceffary,  after  the  different  ploughings,  according  to  the  na- 
ture and  Hate  of  the  land.  “ But  when  the  fowing  is 
executed  in  AuguH,  the  fame  degree  of  attention  is  not  be- 
lieved by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Young  to  be  fo  neceffary,  as  the 
time  and  feafon  afford  fo  full  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the 
ground  into  fuitable  order,  that  the  moft  inattentive  cultivator 
can  fcarcely  experience  any  other  difficulty  than  what  ori- 
ginates from  an  unufual  wetnefs  of  feafon.” 

In  the  Syffem  of  Pradlical  Agriculture  noticed  above,  it 
is  mentioned  that,  “ befides  this  finenefs  of  preparation  in 
the  foils,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  method  of  cropping  and 
application  of  manure  in  the  preceding  courfes  be  fuch  as  to 
leave  them  in  a Hate  of  high  fertility  and  richnefs  ; as  no  good 
grafs-land  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  produced,  where  the  lands 

have  been  worn  out  and  exhauHed  by  the  previous  crops  : 

a pradtice  which  has,  however,  been  too  general  in  t'ne  re- 
turning of  arable  lands  to  the  condition  of  grafs.  Mr. 
Marfhall  lias,  he  fays,  indeed  very  jullly  obfer.ved,  that  the 
want  of  proper  condition  in  the  lands  at  the  time  of  their 
being  laid  down  to  fward,  added  to  thofe  of  improper  forts 
of  graffes  and  bad  feeds,  is  the  chief  caufe  of  their  not  fuc- 
ceeding.”  According  to  fome  cultivators,  “ manure  outfit 
to  be  applied  with  every  other  crop,  and  always  with  that 
which  immediately  precedes  the  grafs.  This  is,”  he  fays, 
“ a pra&ice  that  fhould  be  adopted  as  much  as  poflible.” 
And  “ in  order  to  have  grafs-lands  of  the  belt  kind,  it  is 
likewife  of  great  utility  to  have  them  fa  managed  in  the  pre- 
paration, as  to  be  rendered  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  all 
forts  of  weeds ; as  by  their  riling  with  greater  rapidity  than 
the  fown  grafs-plants,  they  are  often  liable  to  fhade  and  de- 
ftroy  them,  or  greatly  injure  their  growth.” 

And  it  has  been  advifed  by  Mr.  Billingfley,  “ in  refloring 
old  worn-out  lands  to  the  Hate  of  good  paffure,  to  clear  the 
land  from  injurious  weeds  by  means  of  a full  winter  and 
fummer  fallowing ; or,  inflead  of  the  latter,  by  a crop  of 
potatoes,  well  manured  for,  and  kept  in  a perfe&ly  clean 
Hate  by  attentive  culture  while  growing,  fucceeded  by  win- 
ter vetches  fed  off  in  the  early  fpring.”  And  “ in  all  the 
more  light  forts  of  foil,  it  is  unqueilionably  the  moff  bene- 
ficial practice  to  bring  the  ground  into  that  fort  of  fine  tilth, 
wluch  is  proper  for  the  reception  of  grafs-feeds,  by  a judi- 
cious mixture  of  green  crops  of  different  forts  withr  thofe  of 
the  corn  kind,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil.”  The 
moff  appropriate  methods  of  combining  and  intermixing 
thefe  with  each  other  are  fully  explained  in  confidering  the 
modes  of  cropping  different  forts  of  ground.  See  Courfe  of 
Crops,  and  Flotation  of  Crops. 

Further : « when  the  lands  have  been,  by  thefe  methods, 
brought  into  a good  Hate  of  fertility,  and  reduced  into  a 
fufficiently  mellow  and  friaole  condition  of  moatld,  the  fur- 
face  fhould  be  made  as  fine,  loofe,  and  even  as  poflible  ** 
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And  that  u where  the  grounds  are  much  inclined  to  moif- 
ture,  the  ridges  may  be  preferved,  which  Ihould  be  of  con- 
fiderable  breadth,  with  very  flight  furrovrs  ; but  in  the  more 
light  and  porous  defcriptions  of  land,  the  whole  fliould  be 
laid  as  even  as  poffible,  without  any  ridges  or  furrows.  In 
the  former  cafes,  in  fome  diftri&s,  they  prefer  making  the 
ridges  fix,  eight,  or  more  yards  in  breadth ; which,  when 
the  land  is  to  be  under  the  fcyth?,  is  in  a much  better  ftate 
for  being  mown  ; and  if  for  pafture,  there  will  be  lefs  danger 
of  the  animals  being  injured  by  being  call  in  the  furrows. 
But  in  the  latter,  the  furface  will  not  only  be  more  agreeable 
in  its  appearance,  but  be  more  advantageous  for  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  grafs  management,”  when  thus  laid  down. 

Mojl  proper  natural  Grajfes. — In  refpedt  to  the  kinds  of 
natural  grades,  the  circumitances  that  have  been  obferved 
above  render  it  fufficiently  plain,  that  the  proper  choice  and 
application  of  grades  mull  be  a matter  of  great  confequence, 
in  the  laying  down  lands  to  the  ftate  of  fward  or  herbage. 

In  fa£t,  it  is,  according  to  the  author  of  Pradtical  Agri- 
culture, “ a bufinefs  attended  with  uncommon  difficulty, 
from  the  number  of  trials  that  have  been  yet  made  being 
very  inadequate  for  affording  the  means  of  fully  deciding 


upon  their  properties,  advantages,  and  iffes,  in  many  cafes,' 
as  well  as  from  their  habits,  and  the  foils  to  which  they  are 
the  beft  fuited,  being  often  very  imperfectly  known ; and 
alfo  from  the  great  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  obtaining 
their  feeds  genuine,  and  in  a proper  ftate  of  healthy  vege- 
tation.” 

But  it  is  fuggefted  that  the  plant9  of  the  natural  grafs 
kind,  which  have  been  found  by  experienced  cultivators 
moft  ufeful  in  the  different  intentions  already  mentioned, 
are  “ the  fweet-feented  vernal  grafs,  meadow  fox-tail  grafs, 
fmootli-ftalkcd  meadow  grafs,  rough-ftalked  meadow  grafs, 
meadow  fefeue  grafs,  hard  fefeue  grafs,  tall  fefrue  grafs, 
crefted  dog’s-tail  grafs,  ray  or  rye  grafs,  Yorklhire  white, 
cock’s-foot  grafs,  tall  oat  grafs,  timothy  grafs,  yarrow, 
bilrnet,  white  clover,  trefoil,  cow  grafs,  rib  grafs,  and  a few 
others  moft  of  which  will  be  found  ufeful  in  laying  lands 
to  grafs,  under  different  circumitances  of  foil,  fituation, 
moilture,  and  drynefs.  See  Grass,  and  thefe  feveral  heads. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Young,  in  the  third  volume  of  Commu- 
nications to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  advifes  the  varying 
of  grafs-feeds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  in  this 
way : 


Soils  and  Seeds. 


Clay. 

Cow-grafs. 

Cock’s-foot. 

Dog’s-tail. 

Fefeue. 

Fox-tail. 

Oat-grafs. 

Trefoil. 

York -white. 

Timothy. 


Loam. 

White  clover. 
Ray. 

York  white. 

Fefeue. 

Fox-tail. 

Dog’s-tail. 

Poa. 

Timothy. 

Y arrow. 
Lucerne. 


Sand. 

White  clover. 
Ray. 

York  white. 
Yarrow. 
Burnet. 
Trefoil. 

Rib. 


Chalk. 

Yarrow. 

Burnet. 

Trefoil. 

White  clover. 
Saintfoin. 


Peat. 

White  clover. 
Dog’s-tail. 
Cock’s-foot. 
Rib. 

York  white. 
Ray. 

Fox-tail. 

Fefeue. 

Timothy.” 


With  regard  to  the  proportions  or  quantities  which  are 
neceffary  per  acre,  it  is  hinted,  that  “ in  fituations  where  wo- 
men and  children  are  fully  employed,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
procure  large  quantities  gathered  by  hand : in  fuch  places 
a man  mull  be  content  with  what  can  be  bought.  Crefted 
dog’s-tail  is  fo  very  generally  to  be  thus  procured,  that  he 
eannot  but  fuppol'e  it  in  a good  meafure  at  command. 


However,  without  adverting  to  this  point,  he  may  remark, 
that  from  the  lands  which  he  has  laid  down  to  grafs  to  a 
confiderable  extent,  and  in  which  he  has  ufed  every  one  of 
thefe  plants  largely  except  the  poa,  and  that  on  a fmaller 
fcale,  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  quantities  ftated  belew 
may  be  fafely  employed.” 


Soils  and  Seeds. 


Clay. 

Loam. 

Seels. 

Subftitutes. 

Seeds. 

Subftitutes. 

Cow-grafs  - 

Trefoil 

Dog’s-tail 

Fefeue 

Fox-tail 

- db. 

- 5lb- 
lolb. 

- i bufli. 

- i do. 

Yorklhire  white  2 bulh. 
Timothy  - 41b. 

Do.  - 4 do.  ;-or, 

Yorklhire  white  1 bulh. 

White  clover 

Dog’s-tail 

Ray 

Fefeue 

Fox-tail 

Yarrow 

ylb. 

jo  lb.  Ray  - 1 peck: 

1 peck.  Rib-grafs  4H3. 

2 do.  Yorklhire  white 

3 do.  Timothy  41b. 

.2  do.  Cow-grafs  51b. 

Sand. 

Chalk. 

Seeds. 

Subftitutes. 

Sced6. 

Subftitutes. 

White  clover 
T refoil 
Burnet 
Ray  . 

Yarrow  ; 

7lb. 

5lb- 

61b. 

i peck. 

j bulh.  Ray  i peck,  Rib  4^ 

Burnet 
T refoil 
White  clover 
Y arrow 

iolb. 

5 lb. 

5 lb. 

1 bulh.  Ray  - j buffi, 

LAYING. 


Teat, 


SceJs. 

Subftitutes, 

White  clover 

iolb. 

X)og’s  tail 

io  lb.  Yorkfhire  white  6 pecks. 

Ray 

i peck. 

Fox-tail 

2 do.  Rib  - 5Tb. 

Fefcue 

2 do.  Cow-grafs  - 41b. 

Timothy 

x do.” 

Method  of  /owing  Grafs-feeds. — In  refpeft  to  the  time  and 

manner  of  fowing  grafs-feeds,  they  are  different  in  practice 
according  to  the  preparation  and  the  particular  circumftance6 
of  the  land.  The  mod  ufual  period  of  putting  in  grafs- 
fecos  has  been  the  fpring,  at  the  time  the  grain  crops  are 
fown  : but  where  the  land  has  been  brought  to  a fuitable 
Hate  of  preparation  by  means  of  green  and  other  fallow 
crops,  the  latter  end  of  the  fummer,  as  about  Augud,  has 
been  the  more  general  time.  In  the  former  cafe  they  are 
mod  commonly  put  in  with  the  grain  crops  ; but  in  the 
latter  without  any  other  fort  of  crop.  The  author  of  the 
Sydem  of  Practical  Agriculture  remarks,  that  “ there  has 
been  much  diverfity  of  opinion  among  agricultural  writers 
■with  regard  to  the  fuperior  utility  of  thefe  different  feafons 
of  introducing  the  feeds,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  their 
being  lown  with  or  without  other  forts  of  crops.  The 
advantages  of  the  autumnal  over  thofe  of  the  vernal  fow- 
ings  are  contended  to  be,  thofe  of  the  grafs-plants  being 
lefs  expofed  to  danger  from  the  (hade,  clofenefs,  and  chok- 
ing, that  mud  neceffarily  occur  at  the  latter  feafon,  there 
being  lefs  rifle  of  docking  the  ground  with  noxious  weeds 
in  cafe  of  the  feeds  of  hav-chambers  being  indiferiminately 
fown  ; their  being  put  in  upon  a better  preparation  and 
more  mellow  and  fertile  date  of  the  land ; their  growth 
being  more  drong  and  vigorous  from  their  not  being  robbed 
of  their  proper  nourifhment  by  other  exhauding  crops,  and 
the  great  fuperiority  of  the  hay  produce  : while,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  maintained  in  fupport  of  the  vernal  fowings, 
that  befides  their  being  lefs  precarious,  fhade  is  neceffary 
in  the  early  growth  of  the  grafs-plants  to  protect  them 
from  the  effe61s  of  heat ; the  moidure  is  better  pre- 
ferved  in  the  foil  for  their  fupport ; finall  annual  weeds 
more  effectually  prevent  it  from  rifing  to  injure  them ; and 
the  lofs  the  farmer  mud  fudain  from  the  want  of  grain 
crop  guarded  againd.” 

But  in  regard  to  the  objection  on  the  ground  of  weeds 
being  produced,  Mr.  Ciofe  has  remarked,  that  “ fowing 
rubbifh  in  Augud  is  not  of  fo  great  importance  as  in  the 
fpring.  In  the  former  feafon  all  the  annual  feeds  vegetate, 
and  if  the  beginning  of  the  winter  be  mild,  they  will 
bloffom ; but  they  cannot  perfect  their  feeds,  and  thus 
dock  the  land  with  noxious  weeds. 

Upon  which  the  fird  of  thefe  writers  obferves,  that 
“ though  fome  of  the  arguments  urged  on  both  fides  of 
this  controverted  point  may  be  objected  to,  the  autumnal 
fowings  not  preventing  the  perennial  weeds  from  rif.ng  and 
lhcdding  their  feeds  in  the  following  fummer,  nor  the  great 
clofenefs  of  grain  crops  being  without  injury  to  the  growth 
of  the  young  grafs-plants  ; there  are  faCts  which  render  it 
probable  that  each  method  may  have  advantages  under  par- 
ticular circumdances.  In  the  more  fouthern  didriCis,  where 
the  feverity  of  the  winter  feafon  is  later  in  its  approach, 
the  autumnal  feafon  may  frequently  be  made  ufe  of  with 
advantage,  after  fallow  crops,  for  fowing  grafs-feeds, 
efpecially  in  cafes  where  the  lands  are  in  too  rich  a condition 
for  the  fuccefsful  growth  of  corn.  But  in  the  more  northern 


parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  expofed  fituations,  where  the 
irod  fets  in  at  an  early  period,  it  may  be  in  general  the  mod 
advifable  practice  to  put  the  feeds  in,  in  the  vernal  months, 
with  fuitable  crops  ©f  the  grain  kind.”  And  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Young  has  obferved,  that  “ grafs-feeds  anfwer  alinoft 
equally  well  in  either  method  : he  prefers,  however,  the 
Auguil  fowing  without  corn,  though  the  fuccefs  of  his 
trials  in  the  different  feafons  has  not  judified  any  decifive 
conclufion.”  It  is  even  admitted,  that  “ in  moory  and 
mountainous  fituations,  where  the  fnows  come  early,  au- 
tumnal fowings  are  not  advifable,  or  to  be  performed  later 
than  the  very  early  part  of  Augud ; the  vernal  feafon  with 
oats,  for  being  cut  young  for  foiling  or  hay,  is  condantly  to  be 
preferred.”  Mr.  Daiton,  in  Yorkfnire,  after  trying  other 
methods,  alfo  recommends  the  autumnal  feafon  without 
corn  as  the  mod  advifable.  And  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ciofe 
dates,  that  “ a friend  of  his,  wifhing  to  procure  good  mea- 
dow or  padure  around  his  houfe,  fallowed  the  land  for 
barley  ; but  the  fpring  proving  wet,  and  the  foil  being  a 
drong  loam,  he  could  only  put  half  of  it  in  order  for  that 
crop,  which  was  fown  and  laid  with  clover  and  rye  grafs. 
The  other  part  was  fallowed  and  fown  in  Augud  with  the 
fweepings  of  hay-chambers.  The  barley  was  a good  crop, 
and  the  clover  and  rye -grafs  were  probably  equal  to  the 
fird  year’s  cut  of  hay.  The  fecond  year  the  artificial 
grades  began  to  fail;  worfe  the  third,  fourth,  and  firth; 
the  fixth  year,  after  having  received  two  dreffings,  the 
fpontaneous  produCt  of  the  foil  began  to  give  a fieece  over 
the  furface  of  the  land.  About  ten  years  after  thefe  lands 
were  fown,  Mr.  Ciofe  faw  this  field,  when  the  part  fown  in 
Augud  was  worth  at  lead  fifteen  findings  per  acre  more 
than  the  part  which  had  been  fown  with  artificial  grades  in 
the  barley.  Thus  from  aCtual  experiments,  numbers  of 
which  he  could  adduce,  he  concludes  that  fowing  the  fweep- 
ings of  hay-chambers  in  Augud,  is  preferable  to  fowing 
any  artificial  grades  in  the  fpring  with  any  crop  of  corn. 
Suppofe  the  corn  worth  five  pounds  per  acre,  the  difference 
in  the  produce  of  hay  or  feed  in  the  fecond,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  years,  would  more  than  counterbalance  this ; and 
the  proprietor  would  find  a permanent  improvement  in  his 
land  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  (hillings  per  acre.”  Mr. 
Young  thinks,  the  bed  feafon  in  the  whole  year  for  this 
purpofe  is  Augud,  and  the  only  one  admifiible  for  it  on 
drong,  wet,  and  heavy  foils,  in  forty  years’  experience 
having  never  failed  at  that  period.  It  is  dated  in  the 
Sydem  of  Practical  Agriculture  already  noticed,  that  “ on 
comparative  experiments  being  made  with  corn  in  the  fpring 
months,  and  without  it  in  Augud,  the  latter  was  found 
by  much  the  bed  mode  by  different  cultivators.”  But 
that  in  the  experiment  of  an  accurate  agricultor,  mentioned 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Young,  in  his  paper  in  the  communica- 
tion to  the  board,  “ in  comparing  different  methods  of 
vernal  fowings,  in  which,  four  acres  were  fown  with  feeds 
alone,  on  peafe  and  buck-wheat  ploughed  in  the  preceding 
autumn  ; five  acres  with  barley,  and  five  more  with  the 
feeds  put  in  alone  without  com  or  manure : the  portions 
fown  alone  were  over-run  with  weeds,  and  only  preferved  from 
being  fmothered  and  dedroyed,  by  being  eaten  down  by  a 
dairy  of  cows.”  And  others,  after  repeatedly  trying  the  ex- 
periment of  fowing  in  the  fpring  witli  corn,  and  the  autumn 
without,  and  from  long  and  extenfive  pradtice,  conclude, 

“ that,  even  if  we  were  to  have  no  regard  to  any  other  circum- 
dance,  except  the  grafs  crop  alone,  it  would  be  always 
bed  to  fow  it  with  fome  kind  of  grain  ; but  when  we  con- 
fider  likevvife  the  lofs  that  the  farmer  thus  l'udains  for 
want  of  a crop  of  grain,  the  practice  of  fowing  alone 
mud  be  looked  upon  as  highly  pernicious  to  the  farmer.” 
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And  he  fuppofes,  that  it  is  probably  in  this  lad  refpeft 
that  the  greateft  difadvantage  of  the  praflice  conlifts,  as 
without  it  the  farmer  can  derive  no  immediate  recompenfe 
for  his  great  expence  of  tillage  and  preparation  of  the 
land.” 

In  cafes  where  the  vernal  lowing  with  other  forts  of  crops 
is  had  recourfe  to,  barley  is  that,  according  to  Mr.  Cart- 
wright, which  is  mod  ufually  recommended,  and  “ there 
feems  to  be  no  queftion  that  barley  is  in  general  the  fitted 
grain  to  be  Town  with  grafs-feeds.  The  fame  tilth  which 
anfwers  fcr  the  one  is  requifite  for  the  other.  Barley  has  a 
difpofition  to  loofeti  the  texture  of  the  ground  in  which  it 
grows ; a circumdance  highly  favourable  to  the  vegetation 
of  grafs-feeds,  which  require  a free  and  open  foil  to  extend 
their  roots  in  ; the  tender  and  delicate  fibres  of  which  have 
much  difficulty  in  contending  with  the  reiidancc  of  a dub- 
born  foil.  And  this  points  out  the  reafon  why  grafs-feeds 
fo  frequently  fail  on  ttrong  land  not  in  a proper  date  of 
cultivation.  In  the  choice  of  barley,  that  fort  fhould  be 
preferred  which  runs  lead  to  draw,  and  which  is  the  fooned 
ripe.”  But  the  writer  of  the  Sydem  of  Pradlical  Agri- 
culture obferves,  that  as  from  the  graify  nature  of  the  dem, 
and  the  large  fize  of  the  ear  in  this  fort  of  grain,  a confi- 
derable  degree  of  clofenefs  and  fhade  mud  conftantly  be 
kept  up,  it  fhould  never  be  Town  fo  thickly  as  in  other  cafes 
where  there  are  no  grafs-feeds.  Some  objeft  to  fowing 
grafs-feeds  with  barley  on  other  principles,  as  thofe  of  its 
drawing  its  nouriihment  from  the  furface,  which  is  alfo  the 
cafe  with  the  grafs-plants,  and  that  in  confequence  they 
mud  be  greatly  retarded  in  their  growth  from  the  want  of 
due  fupport.  Where  the  land  is  in  a proper  date  of  pre- 
paration and  tillage,  if  fown  with  oats,  they  will  be  apt  to 
become  fo  luxuriant  as  to  greatly  injure,  if  not  wholly  de- 
droy,  the  young  grafs-plants  by  the  clofenefs  of  their  (hade. 
In  fome  cafes  they,  however,  fucceed  tolerably  with  this 
fort  of  crop.  On  the  dronger  kinds  of  land  the  fowing 
of  grafs-feeds  has  been  found  to  anfwer  well  with  thin  crops 
of  beans.  In  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  it  is  dated  that 
Mr.  Da!ton  found  that  the  beans  did  not  “ rob,  but  fhel- 
tered  and  nourifhed  the  grafs-plants,  the  plan  anfwering  be- 
yond expectation.” 

It  is  fuggeded,  that  in  order  to  efFe&  the  purpofes  of 
diftribution  and  perfect  vegetation  in  the  mod  complete 
manner,  the  feedfman  fhould  “ be  accudomed  to  the  bu- 
finefs,  and  the  feeds,  as  being  of  different  weights,  be  as 
little  mixed  with  each  other  as  poffible.  It  is  much  better 
to  have  more  cads  than  to  blend  the  feeds  together  for  the 
fake  of  difpatch.  For  all  the  fmaller  forts  of  feeds,  it  has 
been  fuppefed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Young,  preferable  to  deliver 
them  by  means  of  the  Norfolk  turnip  trough,  which  has 
lately  been  adapted  to  clover  and  ray-gjrafs.  And  this  ope- 
ration fhould  always  tie  performed  as  loon  after  the  land  has 
been  ploughed  as  poffible,  as  under  fuch  circumdances  the 
feeds  vegetate  in  a much  more  quick  and  vigorous  manner. 
But  it  fhould  never  be  attempted  in  filch  a wet  date  of  the 
land  as  produces  any  great  degree  of  tenacity  or  adhefive- 
nefs  in  the  mould,  as  in  fuch  circumdances  the  feeds  would 
be  apt  to  come  up  in  a tufty  unequal  manner.  Nor  for  the 
fame  reafon  fhould  the  lighter  forts  of  grafs-feeds  ever  be 
fown  in  windy  weather;  as  the  delivering  them  in  an  equal 
and  regular  manner  is  a point  of  confequence  to  the  forming 
of  good  grafs-land.  In  the  covering  in  of  the  feeds,  the 
author  jud  mentioned  obferves,  that  care  fhould  be  taken 
that  none  are  left  in  an  expofed  date  on  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  as  where  that  is  the  cafe  many  of  them  will  be 
deflroyed  or  picked  up  by  birds,  and  the  fward  appear 
patchy.  This  bufinefs  is  executed  in  the  mod  complete 
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manner  by  a pair  of  light  fhort-tined  harrows  at  one  tiffing. 
The  pradlice  of  employing  bufh-harrows  is  improper,  as  in 
that  way  the  feeds  are  liable  to  be  drawn  into  lumps.  In 
all  the  lighter  and  more  fpongy  defcriptions  cf  land,  it  may 
be  advantageous  to  pafs  a light  roller  over  the  furface  im- 
mediately after  the  feeds  have  been  well  harrowed  in.”  And 
t:  in  cafes  where  the  tenants  and  not  the  proprietors  of  the 
land  are  to  lay  them  down  to  grals,  it  may  be  the  mod  ad* 
vifable  practice  for  the  latter  to  procure  the  feeds,  but  at 
the  expence  of  the  former,  efpecially  where  they  have  a 
fufficient  intered  in  fuch  lands  ; as,  without  this  precaution, 
from  their  general  propenfity  to  keep  the  ground  under  the 
plough,  and  their  indifference  in  refpedt  to  the  obtaining  of 
the  mod  proper  forts  of  feeds,  there  may  be  danger  of  the 
bufinefs  being  improperly  performed.” 

Proper  Management  after  being  laid  down. — It  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  proper  conducting  of  this  bufinefs  is  a 
matter  of  cenfiderable  importance,  and  a point  upon  which 
much  of  the  fuccefs  of  forming  good  grafs-land  mud  in 
mod  circumdances  depend.  It  is  advifed  by  fome,  as  foort 
as  the  crop  with  which  the  feeds  have  been  fown  has  been 
removed,  to  have  recourfe  to  rolling  the  land  with  a mode- 
rately heavy  roller,  when  it  is  in  fuch  a date  of  drvnefs  as 
jull  to  admit  the  impreflion  of  the  implement  ; as  by  this 
procefs,  from  the  mould  being  preffed  clofely  about  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  their  early  growth  may  be  much  be- 
nefited, and  the  danger  of  drought  in  fome  meafure  ob- 
viated. The  praftice  is,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  others, 
the  mod  neceffary  in  the  more  light  and  porous  defcriptions 
of  land.  There  are  dill  others,  likewife,  who  recommend 
the  application  of  manure  at  this  period,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  and  fupport  of  the  young  grafs-plants ; a 
point  which  would  ieem  quite  unneceffary  where  the  above 
mode  of  preparation  has  been  had  recourfe  to.  The  writer 
of  the  Sydem  of  Practical  Agriculture,  however,  dates  that 
“ as  the  furface  of  fuch  grounds  as  have  been  newly  laid 
down  to  the  date  of  fward  is,  from  the  previous  tillage 
which  they  require,  extremely  tender,  and  readily  broken 
into  holes  for  fome  time  even  in  the  drier  defcriptions  of 
land,  the  turning-in  of  the  cattle  with  the  view  of  feeding 
them  down  mud,  in  mod  cafes,  be  highly  prejudicial  by  the 
treading  which  they  caufe.  The  belt  praftice  is,  therefore, 
probably  to  fuffer  no  fort  of  dock  to  be  put  upon  fuch  lands 
till  the  fpring  after  their  being  laid  down  ; or  where  the 
farmer  finds  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  turn  upon  the  lands, 
the  lighted  fort  of  dock  fhould  condantly  he  feletled  for 
the  purpofe.”  And  “ it  has  been  obferved  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Young,  that  the  advantage  of  feeding  fuch  lands  during 
the  autumn  and  winter  feafons,  is  fcarcely  matter  of  any  con- 
fequence, as  the  fpring  feed  for  fheep,  where  it  is  omitted, 
is  of  fo  much  greater  utility,  a very  early  padurage  being 
in  this  way  aftorded  for  ewes  and  lambs.”  Mr.  A.  Young 
is  alfo  decidedly  of  the  fame  opinion  in  his  Farmer’s  Ca- 
lendar. 

There  are  much  diverfity  and  contraditlion  in  the  opinions 
of  experienced  cultivators  as  to  the  future  management  in 
dideront  flares  and  circumdances  of  the  lai.d^a,  fome  flip- 
porting  the  fuperiority  of  keeping  the  ground  clofely  fed 
down  by  fheep  or  near  cattle,  whi’e  others  confider  mowing 
or  feeding  as  preferable.  “ There  feems  little  reafon  to 
doubt  but  that  feeding  by  fome  fort  of  deck  is  a much 
better  practice  than  thofe  of  either  mowing  or  feeding  ; tlie 
chief  difficulty  is  in  refpedl  to  the  fort  of  dock  that  is  tlie 
mod  proper.  0:i  the  dry  and  more  firm  forts  of  ground, 
a mixed  dock  may  be  the  moil  advantageous,  as  neat  cattle 
and  fheep,  as  in  that  way  the  new  paftare  may  be  fed  down 
in  the  moll  regular  manner ; but  on  thofe  that  are  of  a mow 
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•pen,  porous,  and  lefs  firm  quality,  fheep,  by  their  eating  fo 
clofely,  may  do  much  harm,  efpecially  in  the  fird  years  of 
the  new  lay,  by  pulling  up  the  young  and  imperfe&ly 
eftablidied  grafs-plants.  Several  in  dances  of  this  kind  have 
been  noticed  in  fuch  foils.  In  lands  that  are  more  inclined 
to  moidure,  the  confuming  of  the  produce  by  neat  cattle 
mud  condantly  be  liable  to  do  mifchit*',  except  in  very  dry 
feafons;  they  mud  of  courfe  be  principally  *fed  down  by 
fheep.  And  in  all  cafes  where  the  new  lay  is  chiefly  con- 
ftituted  of  the  more  coarfe  fort  of  grades,  fneep  would  feem 
to  be  the  mod  proper  kind  of  dock,  as  the  grades  are 
thereby  condantly  becoming  more  fine  and  fweet.  Many 
faffs  of  this  nature  have  been  noticed  by  cultivators.  The 
fweetnefs  of  the  padurage  on  many  dieep-downs  has  been 
remarked  to  depend  more  on  their  being  kept  clofely  fed 
down  than  any  other  circumdances,  as  on  being  neglefted  in 
this  refpeft  it  becomes  coarfe,  and  is  rejected.” 

Syjlem  of  Pracllcal  Agriculture. — It  has  been  well  ob- 
ferved  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Young,  in  a valuable  paper,  in  the 
third  volume  of  Communications  to  the  Board,  that  “ (heep- 
feeding  not  only  ameliora.es  by  enriching  the  foil,  and  fining 
the  herbage,  but  alfo  by  dedroying  weeds.”  And  Dr. 
Dickfon  has  “ been  affured  by  a very  extenfive  and  expe- 
rienced cultivator  in  Somerfetfhire,  that  under  this  fort  of 
management,  not  only  many  coarfe  graffes,  but  other  forts 
of  plants  become  fine,  and  eagerly  fed  upCn  by  animals.” 
It  is  dill  farther  dated,  that  “ Dr.  Wilkinlon,  who  has  been 
Much  in  the  habit  of  comparing  different  practices,  advifes 
the  grazing  condantly  with  fheep,  and  for  the  fird  fix  years 
never  to  permit  the  fey  the  to  touch  the  lays  but  this 
is  certainly  longer  than  is  neceffary  to  preclude  the  feythe 
in  many  forts  of  foil.  And  the  Rev.  Mr.  Y"oung  has  re- 
marked in  addition,  “ that  it  is  not  merely  the  fird  year 
that  feeding  with  fheep  is  the  bed  practice  on  new  lays,  but 
it  may  be  fo  managed  the  fecond,  and  if  it  extend  to  the 
third  it  is  the  better  : and  though  there  is  not  any  neceflity 
for  adhering  to  it  any  longer,  it  has  been  found  to  anfwer 
well  in  his  praftice,  four,  five,  or  even  fix  years  ; and  in 
general  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  more  the  land  is  fed 
with  fheep,  the  greater  the  improvement  will  be.  But  in 
this  management  the  impoverifiiing  abfurd  fydem  of  remov- 
ing the  animals  to  be  folded  in  other  places,  is  not  to  form 
any  part  of  the  pra&ice.” 

In  the  Agricultural  Report  of  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkfliire  it  is  fuggeded,  that  “ it  has  been  long  the  prac- 
tice in  that  diitri£t,  with  the  mod  improved  cultivators,  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  method  of  (heep-feeding  for  fome  time 
after  laying  the  lands  down  to  grafs,  as  two  years  or  more. 
Where  ray  grafs  and  white  clover  are  intended  to  remain 
fome  years,  it  is  found  by  fome  advantageous  to  cat  them 
the  fird  year  by  the  fheep,  in  clofmg,  thickening,  and  ren- 
dering them  more  permanent.”  Thefe  faits  are  all  in  evi- 
dence of  the  great  propriety  and  utility  of  the  practice  of 
feeding  new  grafs-lands.  It  mud,  however,  be  obferved, 
that  in  order  to  render  the  practice  perfectly  fafe  and  bene- 
ficial, the  new  lays  fhould  not  be  fed  during  the  autumn,  or 
the  duck  turned. into  them  at  too  early  a period  in  the 
fpring.  “ Nor  fhould  they  be  too  heavily  docked,  or  the 
dock  kept  in  the  padures  too  long,  efpecially  when  it  con- 
fids  principally  of  fheep,  as  they  may  do  much  harm  by  paring 
and  eating  the  plants  fo  clofely  down  as  immediately  to  kill 
them,  or  expofe  their  roots  too  much  to  the  dedrudive  ef- 
fects of  drought.  And  in  cafes  where  the  graffes  have  run 
up  much  to  ilem,  if  the  lands  be  fufficiently  docked  with 
plants,  it  mav  be  an  ufeful  method  to  cut  them  over,  by 
means  of  a ftroug  feythe,  before  their  feeds  are  formed,  a3 


by  this  means  they  will  become  more  drong  and  vigorous  5 
but,  in  the  contrary  circumdances,  tHy  are  better  left  for 
the  purpofe  of  providing  a more  abundant  fupply  of  young 
graffes,  as  the  benefit  obtained  in  this  way  will  more  than 
counterbalance  the  injury  fudained  by  the  running  up  of  the" 
old  plants.”  But  the  author  of  the  Sydem  of  Pra&ical 
Agriculture  dates,  that  “ though  the  practice  of  feeding 
new  laid  graffes  in  the  fird  years  appears  to  be  the  mod  ad- 
vantageous and  proper  mode  of  management,  efpecially  for 
lands  intended  for  pallure,  there  are  many  cafes  in  which 
they  may  be  mown  with  great  fuccefs.  This  practice  is 
perhaps  always  the  mod  beneficial  and  proper,  and  indeed, 
the  only  one  that  can  be  adopted,  in  fuch  foils  as  poffefs  any 
great  degree  of  moidure  ; as,  under  fuch  circumdances,  the 
feeding  them  down  with  any  fort  of  live  dock  mud,  in  molt 
feafons,  be  injurious  to  the  fward.  And,  befides,  where 
the  objeft  and  intention  of  the  farmer  is  chiefly  hay,  the 
grafs-plants,  by  being  kept  clofely  eaten  down  by  live  dock 
for  a condderable  length  of  time  before  the  feythe  is  ap- 
plied, may,  from  their  becoming  thereby  difpofed  to  a low 
and  lateral  fpreading  growth,  be  af.e^wards  more  unfit  for 
the  production  of  hay  crops.  Several  fails  of  this  nature 
are  related  by  writers  on  hufbandry.  In  one  cafe,  where 
different  divifions  of  land  of  the  fame  kind  were  laid  down 
in  the  fame  manner,  on  one  of  them  being  kept  in  the  date 
of  padure,  and  the  other  alternately  mown  and  paitured  j, 
after  fome  years,  both  being  (hut  up  for  hay,  that  which 
had  been  padured  afforded  a much  inferior  produce  to  the 
other.  The  fame  thing  has  happened  in  other  cafes  of  old 
padures  being  converted  into  hay  lands,  even  when  the  molt 
favourable  feafon  prevailed.”  It  is  eonfequently  concluded, 
that  “ on  thefe  principles,  it  may  be  a more  judicious  prac- 
tice to  manage  lands  defigned  for  hay,  without  having  them 
for  any  great  length  of  time,  previoufly  to  their  being; 
mown,  fed  down  clofely  with  dock  ; as  in  this  way  a larger 
produce  of  hay  may  be  afforded.”  And  it  is  fuppoied,  ■ 
that  “ where  the  new  lays  are  mown  the  fird  year  after 
being  laid  down,  which  is  not  a method  to  be  recommended, 
it  is  an  excellent  prailice  to  apply  a moderate  coat  of  ma- 
nure over  them  in  the  autumn,  elpe*ially  when  the  fta’e  o£ 
the  land  and  the  feafon  is  fuch,  in  refpeft  to  drynefs,  as  t® 
admit  of  its  being  done  without  injuring  the  furface  fward  ; 
as  by  this  means  the  grafs-plants  not  only  become  more 
drong  and  vigorous,  but  better  edablilhed  in  the  foil,  and 
of  courfe  bear  cutting  with  much  lefs  injury.” 

But  as  it  may  be  the  cafe  fometimes,  though  feldom, 
where  thefe  modes  are  fully  attended  to,  that  the  farmer 
may  fail  either  in  part  or  wholly  of  producing  a good  lay 
it  has  been  obferved,  that,  “ in  the  fird  cafe,  it  is  the  bed 
practice  to  have  recourfe  to  fowing  frefh  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  performed  in  the  early  part  of  the  fpring,  when  the 
weather  is  <n  a moik.  date  ; the  feeds  being  advifed  by  fome 
to  be  trodden  in  by  putting  fheep  upon  the  land,  either  in- 
difcriminately,  or  by  very  open  folding,  as  the  ufe  of  the 
roller  will  not  be  effedl ual,  and  that  of  harrowing  cannot  be 
praftifed  without  injury.”  It  is  dated  that  a large  culti- 
vator at  Enfield  found  advantage  from  putting  the  feeds  in 
before  the  manure  was  applied  in  the  new  lays,  which  are 
fometimes  too  hadily  ploughed  up.  By  either  method,  the 
fward  of  Inch  lays  may  often  be  much  thickened,  as  well  as 
benefited  in  other  refpeils.  And  that,  in  cafes  where  the 
graffes  have  run  up  much  to  Hem,  if  the  lands  be  fufficiently 
docked  with  plants,  it  may  be  beneficial  to.  cut  them  over, 
by  means  of  a (harp  feythe,  before  their  feeds  are  formed  ; 
as  by  this  means  they  will  be  more  drong  and  vigorous,  and 
the  lands  be  lefs  injured : but,  under  the  contrary  circum- 
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'fiances,  tliey  are  better  left  for  the  purpofe  of  providing  a 
more  abundant  fupply  of  young  grafTes,  as  the  benefit  ob- 
tained in  this  way'4nore  than  counterbalances  the  injury 
fullained  by  the  old  plants  being  left  upon  the  land.  But 
that  where  there  is  a complete  failure  from  particular  caufes, 
the  mod  advifable  method  is,  where  the  feeds  have  been  put 
in,  in  the  fpring,  with  grain  crops,  to  take  off  thefe  crops 
as  foon  as  they  admit  of  it ; and,  after  giving  the  land  one 
ploughing,  to  harrow  in  diredlly  frefii  feeds,  which  ffiould 
be  accomplilhcd  as  early  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft  as  it 
can  be  performed ; and  a roller  may  be  applied  over  the 
land,  when  in  a fuitably  dry  condition,  about  Odlober. 
But  that  where  the  latter  end  of  fummer  has  been  the  time 
of  fowing,  it  is  advifed  “ that  the  land  ihould  have  three 
ploughings  performed  upon  it  in  the  early  fpring  months, 
when  the  weather  is  fufficiently  dry,  and  the  grafs-feeds  be 
again  put  in  with  the  crop  of  buck-wheat  in  May,  which, 
though  it  is  not  a fuitable  crop  for  the  heavy  wet  forts  of 
land,  fometimes  anfwers  well  in  dry  feafons  ; and  in  wet 
ones,  as  affording  but  little  feed,  may  be  mown  when  in 
'bloffom  as  green  food  for  the  cows.”  From  the  land  not 
being  much  robbed  of  its  fertility  in  this  way,  it  may  be  a 
beneficial  practice. 

The. application  of  manure  to  new  laid  down  grafs  lands 
is  feldom  abfolutely  neceffary  : yet  where  they  have  not  been 
returned  to  the  ftate  of  fward  under  that  degree  of  fertility 
and  preparation  which  has  been  inculcated,  it  may,  in  many 
inRaneec,  be  had  recourfe  to  with  great  advantage  and  im- 
provement ; as  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  bell  methods  of  pre- 
serving a good  clofe  (late  of  grafs  or  fward,  when  properly 
employed.  Mr.  Maxwell  Hates,  in  the  third  volume  of 
Communications  to  the  Board,  that  “ though  in  general  no 
manure  will  be  wanted  till  the  land  has  been  mown  for  hay, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  great  additional  improvement 
will  be  produced,  where  rffanure  of  any  fort  can  be  applied 
and  that  “ the  oftener  the  land  is  manured,  the  greater  will 
be  the  improvement.”  Where  lands  have  been  laid  to  fward 
or  grafs  with  grain  crops,  the  application  of  flight  dreflings 
of  manure  in  the  following  autumn  may  be  of  much  utility 
in  fixing  and  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  young  grafs- 
plants,  as  has  been  feen  ; but  in  other  cafes,  the  latter  end 
of  the  fummer  following,  or  very  early  in  the  autumn,  are 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  moll  beneficial  and  proper  pe- 
riods for  the  purpofe  : “ but  as  at  thefe  times,  in  many  in- 
ilances,  much  lofs  of  manure  may  be  fullained  both  by 
evaporation  and  the  wafhing  of  heavy  rains  and  fnows,  it 
may  be  a better  and  more  advifable  pradlice  to  perform  the 
bufinefs  in  the  early  fpring  months,  efpecially  where  the 
lands  are  to  be  conducted  under  the  fcythe ; as  in  this  way 
the  enriching  material  will  be  ready  to  exert  its  influence  at 
the  moment  the  young  plants  begin  to  fend  forth  their  new 
fhoots,  and  thus  not  only  afford  more  affillance  in  thickening 
and  invigorating  the  new  fward,  but  be  lefs  in  danger  of 
being  ufelefsly  dilfipated  and  waited.”  But  “ where  ma- 
nure cannot  be  fpared  for  repeatedly  dreffing  new  grafs 
lands,  as  the  gralfes  are  often,  efpecially  on  lands  not  fuited 
to  their  growth,  liable  to  decline  and  become  thin,  in  fome 
inllances,  it  is  fuppofed,  from  the  fown  graffes  difappearing 
before  the  fpontaneous  ones  have  attained  fufficient  vigour 
and  llrcngth ; but  more  generally,  probably,  from  the 
grounds  not  having  been  in  a proper  ftate  of  fertility,  or 
iinenefs  of  furface  mould,  at  the  time  the  feeds  were  put  in  ; 
or  the  particular  unfavourablenefs  of  the  feafon,  about  the 
clofe  of  the  third  fummer  after  their  being  fown.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Young,  to  be  a better  practice  to 
-defer  the  tile  of  manure  till  that  time,  on  fuch  lays  as  are 


paflured ; and  when  they  are  under  the  fcythe,  till  the  hay 
crop  has  been  taken  from  the  ground.  We  have  no  doubt, 
of  the  fuccefs  of  the  application  of  dung  top  dreflings  at 
thefe  periods,  though  they  muff  evidently  be  made  ufe  of 
in  a lefs  economical  manner  than  at  a later  feafon  in  the  au- 
tumn, or  an  earlier  one  in  the  fpring.  And  it  is  the  moll 
common  opinion,  that  all  the  finer  and  more  foluble  kinds  of 
top  dreflings  are  applied  with  the  greatefl  benefits  in  the  very 
early  fpring  months,  as  about  the  latter  end  of  February,  or 
the  beginning  of  the  following  month.  The  differences  in 
the  effects  of  thefe  forts  of  manure  have  perhaps  not  yet 
been  fully  afeertained,  under  different  circumflances  of  ap- 
plication.” 

With  the  view  of  encouraging  and  Supporting  the  growth 
of  the  natural  graffes,  when  the  fown  ones  decline,  as  about 
the  third  year,  an  experienced  cultivator  at  Enfield,  \vho 
feems  to  favour  the  opinion  of  manure  being  the  mofl  ufe- 
fully  laid  on  land  early  in  the  autumn,  or  on  hay  lands  im- 
mediately after  the  crops  have  been  taken  off,  Rates  that 
“ he  has  ufed  coal-afhes  with  great  fuccefs,  to  the  amount 
of  three  chaldrons  per  acre.  He  has  laid  of  this  manure  on 
grafs  land  above  fifty  chaldrons  in  a year.  About  eight 
years  ago,  he  laid  down  a field  of  twelve  acres  with  broad 
clover  principally,  intending  it  to  ftand  only  for  two  years. 
In  the  fummer  it  was  mown  twice  ; next  year  it  was  grazed  : 
the  clover  was  but  weak.  As  he  had  particular  reafons  for 
altering  his  mind,  and  for  wifhing  to  continue  it  in  grafs,  he 
refolved  to  try  the  effe£ls  of  grazing  it  with  ffieep.  On  the 
fourth  year  it  looked  fo  very  bad,  the  clover  almoR  entirely 
difappearing,  that  lie  was  tempted  to  plough  it  up.  He, 
however,  refolved  to  continue  the  grazing,  and  to  give  it  a 
dreffing  of  three  chaldrons  per  acre  of  coal-a(hes.  The  next 
year  he  obferved  the  white  clover  and  natural  graffes  be- 
ginning to  form  a clofe  turf ; and  the  field  is  now  an  excel- 
lent piece  of  fward,  without  the  aid  of  any  hay-feeds.” 
And  it  appears  from  the  further  trials  of  the  fame  cultivator, 
that  the  following  fub Ranees  have  much  effe£l,  not  only  in 
promoting  the  growth  and  rendering  the  herbage  more  fine 
and  fweet,  but  in  renovating  the  fward  : — the  ferapings  of 
the  road,  fand  drift,  fold-yard  liquor,  and  watering ; and 
that  the  effects  of  other  manures  would  feem  to  be  chiefly  in 
promoting  the  luxuriance  of  the  graffes,  and  of  courfe  to  be 
principally  advantageous  in  increafing  the  quantity  of  pro- 
duce ; fuch  as  “ tallow-chandlers’  graves,  when  ufed  in 
proportion  of  a ton  an  acre  ; and  night-foil,  when  laid  on  to 
about  three  horfe  cart  loads  the  acre.  And  that  in  fixing, 
producing,  and  rendering  the  white  clover  more  permanent, 
marie,  or  itrong  cold  land,  and  coal-aflies,  on  wet  foils, 
have  been  highly  beneficial.  On  the  drier  clayey  lands  in 
Cornwall,  “ fea-fand  has  been  found  to  mellow  the  clay,  and 
make  them  hold  the  graffes.”  And  on  what  are  termed 
Rone  braRi  lands,  the  ufe  of  marie  is  often  found  of  great 
utility,  when  applied  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fummer  of  the 
firR  year  of  the  lay.  But  it  is  neceffary,  to  the  fuccefs  of 
this  fort  of  application,  that  the  ground  be  well  covered 
with  grafs  before  it  is  applied ; as  where  the  furface  is  much 
expofed,  the  marie  is  liable  to  plaiRer  and  cake  together, 
and  the  young  grafs-plants  to  be,  in  confequence,  expofed 
to  much  injury  from  the  heat  of  the  fummer.  This  fub- 
Rance  feems  to  bring  up  the  beR  fort  of  natural  graffes  ; but 
in  time  it  finks  below  the  reach  of  vegetation.  About 
thirty  cart-loads  are  fufficient  for  the  acre.  And  chalk,  on 
the  deep  loamy  clays,  was  found  by  Mr.  Davis  an  ufcful 
application  the  firR  year  on  new  lays,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  twenty  loads  to  the  acre.  On  the  more  fandy  forts 
of  land,  clayey  marie  may  be  of  great  advantage  in  eRa- 
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blilhing  the  grafts ; and  on  peaty  or  moory  lands,  marie  and 
other  fimilar  materials  will  be  found  of  advantage  in  ren- 
dering them  more  compact,  and  better  fuited  for  preferving 
the  gralfes ; as  well  as  fand  and  road-ftufF,  for  fining  the 
herbage,  and  rendering  it  more  palatable  to  the  flock. 

Though  “ foot  has  been  much  ufed  as  a top-drefiing,  it  has 
not  been  found  that  its  effedts  laft  beyond  the  firfi  year.  It 
has  been  tried  to  the  amount  of  fixty  bufhels  per  acre,  at  8 d. 
per  bulhel ; perhaps  it  fhould  be  ufed  in  larger  quantity. 
Lime  is  nearly  as  dear,  and  of  that  160  bufhels  have  been 
ufed  per  acre  on  arable  land.  Soot  fhould  perhaps  be  laid 
on  to  that  amount.  Sugar-bakers’  feum  has  been  ufed  with 
great  fuccefs  to  the  amount  of  two  loads  an  acre,  at  half  a 
guinea  per  load,  which  has  been  found  a flrong  warm  ma- 
nure, highly  ferviceable  on  cold  land,  its  effects  being  per- 
manent. Lime  is  alfo  found  ufeful  on  the  more  friable  red 
loamy  foils,  by  fixing  and  rendering  them  more  clofe,  to 
keep  the  vegetation  more  to  the  furface,  as  we'l  as  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  the  natural  grades,  and  prevent  their 
roots  from  being  injured  by  the  heat  of  the  ffin.  And  wool- 
len rags,  though  not  generally  ufed  as  manure  on  grafs-land, 
when  chopped  fmall,  have  been  fpread  with  advantage  on 
young  clovers  before  winter,  to  the  amount  of  about  10  cwt. 
per  acre,”  being  ufeful  in  protecting  and  nourifhing  the 
young  grafs-plants  in  their  more  tender  growth,  but  they 
are  flow  in  producing  their  beneficial  effects. 

On  applying,  in  order  to  compenfatc  far  an  immediate 
crop  of  hay,  and  to  thicken  the  fward  on  one  part  of  a field, 
rotten  dung  about  eight  tons  to  the  flatute  acre,  on  another 
part  woollen  rags  chapped  at  the  rate  of  ioo  ftoncs  to  an 
acre  ; and  on  a third  a rich  marie  in  the  proportion  of  about 
So  tons  to  the  flatute  acre  ; Dr.  Campbell  found,  on  com- 
paring their  effects  two  years  afterwards,  that  “ the  dung 
had  produced  the  greater  luxuriance.  The  woollen  rags 
had  a fuperior  verdure,  a deeper  green  : but  as  they  had  not 
yet  been  properly  incorporated  with  the  land,  by  the  grafs 
growing  over  them,  their  ultimate  produce  could  not  be 
afeertained.”  An  acre  of  land  may,  it  is  fuppofed,  “ be 
manured  by  this  means  for  about  3/.  effectually,  fhould  they 
be  found  to  anfwer  the  purpofe.”  The  fame  is  the  cafe 
with  “ the  marie,  which  having  covered  the  ground  into 
which  it  is  not  yet  carried  down  by  the  rains,  and  the  grafs  not 
having  grown  through,  it  has  at  prefent  rather  done  harm 
than  good.”  On  this  account,  he  fuppofes  that  “ marie  is 
long  in  producing  its  beneficial  effeCts,  and  the  return  of 
which  cannot  be  looked  for  in  lefts  than  two  or  three  years.” 

It  is  evident  from  thefe  fails,  that  different  effefts  may  be 
produced  on  grafs-lands  by  the  application  of  different  forts 
of  fubftances  or  materials  to  them  in  the  manner  of  top- 
drefTings  after  they  have  been  laid  down  to  grafs  ; and  that 
“ where  tine  herbage  is  the  principal  objeCt  in  view,  coal 
afhes  and  compofls  of  the  earthy  kind  formed  from  fand, 
mud,  ferapings  of  roads,  and  other  fimilar  materials,  inti- 
mately blended  and  incorporated  with  fuitable  proportions 
of  well  rotted  dung,  maybe  the  mod  beneficial  applica- 
tions alfo  that  “ the  liquor  of  fold  yards  and  watering 
njay  be  ufeful  in  the  fame  intention  as  well  as  thofe  of  reltor- 
ing  the  grafs-plants  or  fwards,  and  promoting  the  luxuriance 
of  the  crops.”  But  that  “ where  the  increafe  of  produce 
is  chiefly  aimed  at,  good  dung  in  a well  reduced  fiate,  tal- 
low-chandlers’ graves,  night  foil,  chopped  rags,  foot,  feum 
of  fugar,  and  other  fubftances  of  the  more  animal  kind,  are 
the  molt  effectual  and  proper.”  While  in  the  intention  “ of 
eftablilhing,  preferving,  rendering  durable  the  different 
grades,  marie,  lime,  chalk,  the  folding  of  fheep,  and  other 
Jubilances  and  practices  of  the  fame  fort,  will  be  the  molt 
proper  for  producing  fuch  effefts.”  And  that  ia  “ reader- 


ing  the  lands  more  firm  and  folid,  the  three  laft  fubftances 
may  perhaps  be  employed  with  the  greateft  fuccefs  and  ad- 
vantage.” See  Manure  and  Grass  Land. 

Laying -out  Homejlalls.  See  Homestall  and  Farm 
Buildings. 

Laying-oi//  Lands , the  manner  of  diftributing  the  land  of 
a farm  or  an  eftate.  See  Farm. 

Laying-ou/  Roads , in  Rural  Economy,  the  mode  of  plan* 
ning  and  laying  out  the  lines  of  roads.  See  Roads. 

L AYiNG-r/oicrc,  or  Laying  ojf,  in  Ship  Building,  delineat- 
ing the  Ihip  to  its  full  fixe  from  the  given  draught  upon  the 
mou'd-loft  floor,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  the  moulds  by 
which  the  feveral  parts  of  the  Ihip  is  provided. 

Laying,  in  Ropemaling,  the  doling  of  the  ftrands  toge-- 
ther,  to  compofe  the  rope. 

Laying-/>09A',  the  hook  on  which  the  ftrands  are  all  hung ■ 
together  for  laying  or  doling. 

LAYKAN,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Fall 
Indian  La,  near  the  S.W.  coaft  of  Celebes.  S.  lat.  5°  52'. 
E.  long.  1 19  ji'. 

LAYMA  N,  a perfon  not  engaged  in  any  order  of  eccle- 
fiaftics  : accordingly,  in  the  diftribution  of  the  people,  laity 
is  oppofed  to  the  clergy,  and  may  be  divided  into  three 
diftinil  Hates,  viz.  the  civil,  the  military,  and  the  maritime. 

Layman,  among  Painters,  a little  flatue,  or  model,  ei- 
ther of  wax  or  wood,  whole  joints  are  fo  made,  that  it  may 
be  put  into  any  attitude,  or  pofture.  Its  chief  ufe  is  for 
the  calling  and  adjufting  draperies,  for  the  clothing  of 
figures. 

Some  call  it,  after  the  French,  mane  quin,  q.  d,  a little 
man. 

LAYMABAMBA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Peru,  in 
the  jurifdiilion  of  Chacapayas. 

LAYMOU,  a town  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Ceram. 

LAYR.  See  Lair. 

LAZA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia;  18 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Orenfe. 

LAZANILLA,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba;  40- 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Spiritu  Santo. 

LAZARE  Buey,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile  ; 
eight  miles  from  Toledo. 

LAZARETTO,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean, 
near  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Candy,  formerly  ufed  by 
the  Venetians  as  a lazaretto,  but  now  deferted. 

Lazaretto  Vecchio,  II,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Venice,  formerly  called  “ St.  Maria  of  Nazareth,” 
from  a church  of  that  name  built  by  Auguftin  Hermits  in 
1249.  Since  the  year  1422,  all  Ihips  coming  from  the  Le- 
vant, are  to  perform  quarantine  in  this  ifland,  for  which 
purpofe  it  was  provided  with  the  neceflary  inns,  which  were 
rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  1565.  Here  all  the  Ihips  and  mer- 
chandize are  clofely  infpedled,  under  the  direilion  of  a de- 
putation of  the  fenate. 

Lazaretto,  or  Lazar-houfe,  a public  building,  in  man- 
ner of  an  hofpital,  for  the  reception  of  poor  tick. 

Lazaretto,  in  fome  countries,  is  an  edifice  appointed 
for  perfons  coming  from  places  fufpedted  of  the  plague,  to 
perform  quarantine.  See  Quarantine. 

This  is  ufually  a large  building,  at  a diftance  from  any 
city,  whofe  apartments  Itand  detached  from  each  other,  &c. 
where  Ihips  are  unladen,  and  their  crew  is  laid  up  for  forty 
days,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  time  and  place  of  their 
departure. 

We  are  indebted  to  John  Howard,  el"q.,  the  molt  diftin- 
guifhed  philanthropift,  who  has  appeared  in  this  or  any 
other  country,  and  whofe  fcrrices  in  the  caufe  of  humanity 
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-»nn  never  be  forgotten,  (fee  bis  biographical  article,)  for  a 
particular  account  of  all  the  principal  lazarettos  in  Europe, 
with  plans  of  the  buildings,  a detail  of  their  chief  regula- 
tions, and  very  important  and  ufefid  hints  for  their  improve- 
ment. With  this  view  he  determined,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1787,  notwithftanding  the  expence  and  danger  which 
he  thus  incurred,  to  vifit  them  in  perfon.  Accordingly,  the 
firlt  lazaretto  which  he  infpe&ed  was  that  at  Marseille0, 
which  is  fituated  on  an  elevated  rock  near  the  city,  at  the 
end  of  the  bay,  fronting  the  fouth-weft,  and  commanding 
the  entrance  ot  the  harbour.  This  is  a fpacious  building, 
and  its  fituation  renders  it  very  commodious  for  the  great 
trade  which  the  French  carry  on  in  the  Levant.  Within  the 
lazaretto  is  the  governor’s  houfe,  a chapel,  in  which  divine 
fervice  is  regularly  performed,  and  a tavern,  from  which  per- 
fons  under  quarantine  may'  be  fupplied  with  neceflaries.  In 
order  to  prevent  any  communication,  that  is  not  allowed  by 
the  regulations  of  the  eftablifhment,  there  is  a double  wall 
round  the  lazaretto  ; and  at  the  gate  there  is  a bell  for 
calling  any  perfon  within  this  inclofure  ; and  by  the  number 
and  other  modifications  of  the  flrokcs,  every  individual 
knows  when  he  is  called.  At  Genoa,  whither  Mr.  Howard 
next  proceeded,  the  lazaretto  is  fituated  on  the  fea-fhore*, 
near  the  city,  detached  from  other  buildings,  and  encom- 
paffed  by  a double  wall.  Another  lazaretto,  belonging  to 
the  Genoefe,  Hands  on  a rifing  ground  at  Varignano,  near 
the  gulf  or  noble  port  of  Specia.  At  Leghorn  there  are 
three  lazarettos ; one  of  which  is  new,  having  been  eredted 
in  the  year  1778.  The  lazaretto  at  Naples  is  very  fmall ; 
that  at  Medina  lies  on  an  ifland  near  the  city.  At  Naples 
there  are  two  kinds  of  quarantine  performed ; one  by  {hips 
with  clean  bills  of  health,  and  the  other  by  fiiips  with  foul 
bills.  The  firft,  called  the  petty  quarantine,  lafts  18  days,  and 
the  fiiips  which  perform  it  lie  at  the  entrance  of  the  port 
near  the  health-office.  The  other,  called  the  great  quaran- 
tine, is  performed  at  a lazaretto,  fituated  on  a peninfula  near 
the  city.  The  health-office  at  Zante  is  in  the  city'  at  the 
-water  fide.  The  old  lazaretto  is  diftant  about  lralf  a mile 
from  the  city,  and  fituated  on  a rifing  ground  near  the  fta. 
There  is  another  called  the  nevv  lazaretto,  which  is  appro- 
priated tc  a numerous  body  of  peafants,  who  pafs  over  to 
the  Morea  to  work  in  harveft  time  ; on  their  return,  they 
perform  here  a feven  days’  quarantine  ; and  other  p rfons 
perform  14  days’  quarantine  in  the  old  lazaretto.  The  laza- 
retto at  Corfu  is  finely'  fituated  on  a rock  furrounded  with 
water,  about  a league  from  the  city'.  The  lazaretto  of 
Caltel-Nuovo,  in  Dalmatia,  is  on  the  (bore,  about  two  miles 
from  the  city  ; at  the  back  of  it  there  is  a delightful  hill, 
which  belongs  to  a convent  of  friars.  Perfons  in  quaran- 
tine, after  a few  days,  are  allowed  to  walk  there,  and  divert 
themfelves  wdth  (hooting,  &c.  In  order  to  obtain  the  moil 
complete  and  fatisfadtory  information  by  performing  the 
ftricteil  quarantine,  our  author  determined  to  go  to  SmyVna, 
and  there  to  take  his  pafiage  to  Venice  in  a ffiip  with  a foul 
bill.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  give  a particular  account  of 
his  reception  and  accommodation  in  the  new  lazaretto  of  this 
city',  which  is  chiefly  affigned  to  Turks  and  foldiers,  and 
the  cre\v6  of  thole  (hips  which  have  the  plague  on  board ; 
and  this  he  thought  to  be  the  more  neceffary,  as  the  rules 
and  tariffs  of  the  other  lazarettos  in  Europe  have  been  evi- 
dently formed  from  thofe  eftablifhed  at  Venice.  The  city 
of  Ven.ce  has  two  lazarettos,  appropriated  to  the  expurga- 
tion of  merchandize  fufceptible  of  infection,  coming  from 
' fufpedted  parts,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  paffengers 
in  performing  quarantine  ; as  alfo  for  the  reception  of  per- 
sons and  effects  infedted  in  the  unhappy  times  of  peftilenee. 
The  old  lazaretto  is  two  miles,  and  the  new  about  live  miles 


diffant  from  the  city,  both  on  little  iflands,  feparated  frtm* 
all  communication,  not  only  by  broad  canals  furrounding 
them,  but  alio  by  high  walls  ; they  are  of  large  extent, 
being  about  400  geometrical  paces  in  circumference.  Of 
thefe  Mr.  Howard  has  given  a particular  defeription,  with 
an  account  of  the  regulations,  and  mode  of  government  to 
which  they  are  fubjedt,  and  a plan  of  the  old  lazaretto. 
At  Triefte  there  are  two  lazarettos  ; one  new,  but  both 
clean,  and  a contrail  to  thofe  which  our  author  had  feen  at 
Venice.  Of  the  new  one  he  has  given  a plan.  It  is  fur- 
rounded,  at  thediffance  of  about  20  yards,  by  a double  wall, 
within  which  are  feparate  burying  places  for  Roman  Catho- 
lics, Greeks,  and  Proteftants.  Mr.  How'ard  clofes  his 
account  of  the  principal  lazarettos  in  Europe,  with  the  out- 
lines of  a proper  lazaretto,  and  an  engraved  fketch  of  a plan 
for  its  eonftrudlion.  He  has  alfo  fubjoined,  in  minute  detail, 
various  pertinent  remarks  refpcdling  quarantines  and  laza- 
rettos in  general  ; together  with  obfervations  on  the  im- 
portance of  a lazaretto  in  England,  in  its  connedlion  with 
the  advantages  which  our  commerce  might  derive  from  it. 
See  “ An  Account  of  the  principal  Lazarettos  in  Europe, 
See.’’  by  John  Howard,  F.R.A.  Warrington  1789,  4to. 

By  39  & 4.0  Geo.  III.  c.  80.  $ 23.  is  is  enadted,  that  if 
any  found  perfen  fhall  enter  any  lazaret,  he  (hall  perform 
quarantine  ; and  if  he  {hall  return  from  thence  (unlefs  duly 
licenfed),  or  fhall  efcape,  or  attempt  to  efcape,  he  (hall  be 
guihy'  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy'.  See  Quaran- 
tine. 

Lazaretto,  a name  given  to  an  hofpital  fliip,  which  is 
for  the  reception  of  the  fick,  or  perfons  fuppofed  to  be  in- 
fectious. It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a place  parted  off  at  the 
fore  part  of  the  lower  deck  in  fome  merchant  fillips,  for  the 
conveniency  of  laying  up  the  provifions,  {tores,  & c.  necef- 
fary  for  the  voyage. 

LAZAREVA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Irkutlk,  on  the  Lena  ; 32  miles  S.W.  of 
Kirenlk. 

LAZARI  Morbus,  a name  given  by  fome  writers  to  the 
elephantiafis. 

LAZARIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Beira  j fix  miles  S.E.  of  Lamego. 

LAZAROLE,  in  Botany.  See  Medlar. 

LAZARUS,  St.  or  Lazaro,  a military  order,  infti- 
tuted  at  Jerufalem  by  the  Chrillians  of  the  Weft,  when  they 
became  mailers  of  the  Holy  Land  ; whofe  bufinefs  was,  to 
receive  pilgrims  under  their  care,  guard  them  on  the  reads, 
and  defend  them  from  the  infults  of  the  Saracens. 

Some  fay,  this  order  was  inftituted  in  1119.  » 

The  knights  of  this  order,  being  driven  out  of  the  Holy- 
Land  in  1253,  followed  St.  Lewis  into  France  ; who,  in  return 
fur  the  fervices  they  had  done  him  in  the  Eaft,  confirmed  the 
donations  made  to  them  by  his  predeceffors,  put  them  into 
poffeffion  of  feveral  houfes,  commanderies,  and  hofpitals, 
which  he  had  built  and  endowed  with  ample  privileges,  and 
procured  from  Alexander  IV.  in  1255  ahull,  confirming  the 
order,  and  giving  them  penniffion  to  obferve  the  rule  ot  Si. 
Auguftine.  In  the  year  1490,  pope  Innocent  VIII.  fup- 
prefled  their  order,  and  united  them  to  the  order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerufalem  ; but  the  hull  iflued  for  that  purpofe  was  not 
received  in  France.  In  1572,  pope  Gregory  XII.  united 
thofe  of  the  order  in  Italy  with  that  of  St.  Maurice,  (which 
fee,)  then  newly  inftituted  by  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of 
Savoy.  And,  in  1608,  this  order  was  united  in  France  to 
that  of  our  Lady  of  mount  Carmel,  which  had  been  infti- 
tuted by  Henry  IV.,  and  it  obtained  fome  new  advantages 
from  Louis  XIV.  The  knights  of  St.  Lazarus,  and  thofe 
of  our  Lady'  of  mount  Carmel,  are  allowed  to  marry,  and, 
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at  the  fame  time,  to  pofTefs  penfions  charged  upon  eccle- 
fiadical  livings.  The  badge  of  this  order  is  a crofs  (like 
that  of  Malta)  of  eight  points,  made  of  pure  gold,  edged 
with  white  enamel;  the  middle,  or  nucleus,  of  the  crofs  is 
enamelled  crimfon,  and  on  it  is  the  image  of  the  bleffed 
virgin  and  child  proper  ; the  reverfe  has  the  middle  ena- 
melled green,  on  which  is  the  figure  of  St.  Lazarus ; between 
the  rays  of  the  crofs  are  four  fleurs-de-lis,  and  on  each  of 
the  points  a fmall  gold  ball.  The  crofs  is  faflened  to  a broad 
crimfon  ribbon,  and  is  worn  either  on  the  bread  or  fcarf- 
wife. 

Lazarus,  Fathers  of  St.,  called  alfo  Lazarites , a name 
given  to  certain  regular  clerks  of  a congregation  indituted 
hi  France,  in  the  feventeCnth  century,  by  M.  Vincent. 

They  take  the  denomination  from  a houfe  in  the  Faux- 
bourg  St.  Denis  of  Paris ; they  have  a leminary  in  Paris, 
called  the  femiaary  des  buns  enfans.  The  vows  they  make 
are  Ample,  and  may  bedifpenied  with  onoccafion. 

LAZICA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of  Afia,  S. 
of  the  Phaiis,  and  N.  of  Armenia.  This  country  was  in- 
habited by  a tribe  of  people  called  Lazi,  who  have  to  this 
day  preferved  their  name,  and  are  known  among  the  Turks 
under  the  denomination  of  Lazas,  and  their  country  is 
called  the  country  of  the  Lazas,  or  the  province  of  Trebi- 
zond.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  Arrian,  and  Ptolemy,  the 
Lazi  were  a particular  tribe  ou  the  northern  Hurts  of  Col- 
chos.  In  the  age  of  Judinian,  they  fpread,  or  at  lead 
reigned,  over  the  whole  country.  At  prefentthey  have  mi- 
grated along  the  coalt  towards  Trebizond,  and  compofe  a 
rude  fea-faring  people,  with  a peculiar  language.  As  the 
ftrength  of  the  Roman  empire  was  gradually  impaired,  the 
Romans  dationed  on  the  Phafis  were  gradually  withdrawn 
or  expelled  about  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century  of  the 
Chridian  era  ; and  the  tribe  of  the  Lazi,  whofe  poderity 
(as  we  have  faid)  fpeak  a foreign  dialect,  and  inhabit  the 
fea  coad  of  Trebizond,  impofed  their  name  and  dominion  on 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Colchos.  Their  independence,  how- 
ever, was  foon  invaded  by  a formidable  neighbour,  who  had 
acquired,  by  arms  and  treaties,  the  fovereignty  of  Iberia. 
The  dependent  king  of  Lazica  received  his  fceptre  from 
the  Periian  monarch,  and  the  fucceffors  of  Condantine  ac- 
quiefced  in  this  injurious  claim,  which  was  proudly  urged 
as  a right  of  immemorial  prefcription.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  fixth  century  (A.D.  522.)  their  influence  was  redored 
by  the  introduction  of  Chridianity.  After  the  deceafe  of 
his  father,  Zathus  was  exalted  to  the  regal  dignity  by  the 
favour  of  the  great  king  ; but  the  pious  youth  abhorred  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Magi,  and  fought,  in  the  palace  of  Con- 
dantinople,  an  orthodox  baptifm,  a noble  wife,  and  the  al- 
liance of  the  emperor  Judin.  The  king  of  Lazica  was  fo- 
leinnly  invelled  with  the  diadem,  and  his  new  patron  foothed 
the  jealoufy  of  the  Pcrfian  court,  excufing  the  revolt  of  Col- 
chos, by  the  venerable  names  of  hofpitality  and  religion. 
The  common  filtered  of  both  empires  impofed  on  the  Col- 
ehians  the  duty  of  guarding  the  paffes  of  mount  Caucafus, 
where  a wall  of  60  miles  is  now  defended  by  the  monthly 
fervice  of  the  mufqueteers  of  Mingrelia.  But  this  honourable 
connection  was  foon  corrupted  by  the  avarice  and  ambition 
of  the  Romans.  Degraded  from  the  rank  of  allies,  the  Lazi 
were  inccflantly  reminded,  by  words  and  aftions,  of  their 
dependent  date.  At  the  didance  of  a day’s  journey  beyond 
the  Apfarus,  they  beheld  the  riling  fortrefs  of  Petra,  which 
commanded  the  maritime  country  to  the  fouth  of  the  Phaiis. 
In  dead  of  being  protected  by  the  valour,  Colchos  was  in- 
fulted  bv  the  ficentioufnefs,  of  foreign  mercenaries ; the 
benefits  of  commerce  were  converted  into  bafe  and  vexatious 
monopoly  ; and  Gubazes,  the  native  prince,  was  reduced 
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to  a pageant  of  royalty  by  the  fuperior  influence  of  the 
officers  of  Judinian.  Difappointed  in  their  expeftations  of 
Chridian  virtue,  the  indignant  Lazi  repofed  fome  confidence 
in  the  judice  of  an  unbeliever,  and  after  a private  affurance 
that  their  ambaffadors  Ihould  not  be  delivered  to  the  Ro- 
mans, they  publicly  folicited  the  friendlhip  of  Chofroes. 
The  fagacious  monarch  difcerned  the  ufe  and  importance  of 
Colchos,  and  meditated  a plan  of  conqued.  His  ambition 
was  fired  by  the  hope  of  launching  a Periian  navy  from  the 
Phafis,  of  commanding  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
Euxine  fea,  of  defolating  the  coad  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia, 
of  didreffing,  perhaps  of  attacking,  Condantinople,  and  of 
pcrfuading  the  barbarians  of  Europe  to  fecond  his  arms  and 
counfels  againd  the  common  enemy  of  mankind.  Accord- 
ingly he  led  his  troops  to  the  frontiers  of  Iberia  ; they  were 
conducted  by  Colchian  guides  through  the  woods  and  along 
the  precipices  of  mount  Caucafus  ; and  a narrow  path  was 
formed  into  a fafe  and  fpacious  highway,  for  the  march  cf 
cavalry  and  even  of  elephants.  Gubazes  laid  his  pcrfonand 
diadem  at  the  foot  of  the  king  of  Perfia  ; his  Colchians 
imitated  the  fubmiffion  of  their  prince,  and  after  the  walls 
of  Petra  had  been  fliaken,  the  Roman  garrifon  prevented, 
by  a capitulation,  the  impending  fury  of  the  lad  affault. 
But  the  Lazi  foon  difcovered  that  their  impatience  had  urged 
them  to  choofe  an  evil  more  intolerable  than  the  calamities 
which  they  drove  to  efcape.  The  monopoly  of  fait  and 
corn  was  effectually  removed  by  the  lofs  of  thofe  valuable 
commodities ; the  authority  of  a Roman  legiflator  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  pride  of  an  oriental  defpot,  who  beheld,  with 
equal  difdain,  the  flaves  whom  he  had  exalted,  and  the  kings 
whom  he  had  humbled,  before  the  footdool  of  his  throne. 
The  adoration  of  fire  was  introduced  into  Colchos  by  the 
zeal  of  the  Magi  ; their  intolerant  fpirit  provoked  the  fer- 
vour of  Chridian  people  ; and  the  prejudice  of  nature  or 
education  was  wounded  by  the  impious  practice  of  expofing 
tire  dead  bodies  of  their  parents,  on  the  fummit  of  a lofty 
tower,  to  the  crows  and  vultures  of  the  air.  The  Lazi 
were  alfo  apprized  that  Nufhervan  had  given  fecret  orders  for 
affaffinating  their  king,  for  tranfplanting  them  into  fome 
diltant  land,  and  for  fixing  a faithful  and  warlike  colony  on 
the  banks  of  the  Phafis.  In  thefe  circumflances  the  Col- 
chians, apprized  of  the  ruin  that  awaited  them,  folicited 
the  clemency  and  fuccour  of  Jullinian  ; who,  from  motives 
of  policy,  determined  to  expel  the  Perfians  from  the  coad  of 
the  E-uxine.  The  fiege  of  Petra  (which  fee)  was  imme- 
diately undertaken.  Thus  commenced  the  Colchian  or 
Lazic  war,  A.D.  549.  Notwithdanding  fome  fplendid 
advantages  obtained  by  the  troops  of  Juftinian,  the  Perfians 
occupied  the  paffes  of  Siberia ; Colchos  was  enflaved  by 
their  forts  and  garrifons  ; they  devoured  the  fcanty  fude- 
nance  of  the  people  ; and  the  prince  of  the  Lazi  fled  into 
the  mountains.  At  length,  the  prudence  of  Chofroes  re- 
linquifhed  the  profecution  of  the  Colchian  war,  under  a 
perfuafion  that  it  is  impoffible  to  reduce,  or  at  lead  to  hold 
a didant  country  againd  the  wiflies  and  efforts  of  its  inha- 
bitants. The  fidelity  of  Gubazes  fudained  trials  of  the 
mod  rigorous  kind  ; he  patiently  endured  the  hardfhips  of  a 
favage  life,  and  rejected,  with  difdain,  the  fpecious  tempta- 
tions of  the  Perfian  court.  The  king  of  the  Lazi  had  been 
educated  in  the  Chridian  religion  ; his  mother  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a fenator  ; he  had  ferved  10  years  a filentiary  of  the 
Byzantine  palace  ; and  the  arrears  of  an  unpaid  falary  were 
a motive  of  attachment  and  of  complaint.  The  lieutenants 
of  Judinian  prejudiced  the  emperor  againil  him;  perfuaded 
him  that  a fecond  defection  wras  meditated ; an  order  was 
iffued  to  fend  the  king  prifoner  to  Condantinople,  and  a 
treacherous  claufe  was  inferted  in  it,  that  he  might  be  law- 
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fully  killed  in  cafe  of  refiftance ; and  Gubazes,  without 
arms,  or  fufpicion  of  danger,  was  dabbed  in  the  fecurity  of 
a friendly  interview.  In  the  firft  moment  of  rage  and  de- 
fpair,  the  Colchians  would  have  faerificed  their  country  and 
religior)  to  the  gratification  of  revenge ; but  the  counfel  of 
the  wifer  men  among  them  prevailed ; and  the  emperor, 
anxious  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  fo  foul  a murder,  com- 
mifiioned  a judge  of  fenatorial  rank  to  enquire  into  the  con- 
duct and  death  of  the  king  of  the  Lazi  ; and  fome  fatis- 
fadtion  was  granted  to  an  injured  people  by  the  fentence  and 
execution  of  the  meaner  criminals.  After  20  years  of  de- 
drudfive  though  feeble  war,  Chofroes  was  perfuaded  to  re- 
pounce his  claim  to  the  pofiefiion  or  fovereignty  of  Colchos 
and  its  dependent  dates.  Gibbon’s  Deck  &c.  of  Rom. 
Emp.  vol.  vii.  See  Colcihs,  Mingrelia,  and  Trebi- 

ZOND. 

LAZISE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Vero- 
nefe,  on  the  E.  bank  of  lake  Garde,  with  a harbour,  a cuf- 
tom-houfe,  and  a cadle  ; five  miles  W.  of  Verona. 


LAZIVRAD,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  one  of  the  oldell 
names  by  which  we  find  the  lapis  lazuli  exprefled  in  au- 


thors. 

LAZULI  Lapis,  or  Lapis  Lazuli ; Azure  Stone,  Jam. ; 
Lafurjlein,  Wern.  ; Lazulite  of  Haiiy  and  Delameth.  (not 
of  Werner) ; Pierre  d’Azur,  Broch. ; Lazulite  outremer, 
Brong.  ; Lazurus  orientalis,  Linn. 

The  colour  of  this  mineral  is  azure  blue,  generally  perfedl, 
but  alfo  palling  into  Berlin  blue  and  fmalt  blue,  feldom  into 
Iky  blue  : fome  varieties  Ihew  a flight  tint  of  greenilh- 


blue.  . 

It  occurs  generally  maflive,  in  rolled  pieces  and  difiemi- 
nated  ; alfo  indidin&ly  crydallized.  The  regular  cryf- 
tal  form  mentioned  by  Lhermina,  and  other  French  mineralo- 
o-ids,  is  that  of  the  garnet  dodecahedron  ; but  whether  this 
be  the  primitive  or  a fecondary  form,  or  whether  it  belong  at 
all  to  the  real  azure  done,  is  as  yet  undecided. 

Its  internal  ludre  is  glidening  and  glimmering.  Fradlure 
uneven,  fine-grained. 

Fragments  indeterminately  angular,  more  or  lefs  Iharp- 
edged,  and  flightly  tranflucent  on  the  edges. 

It  fcratches  glaii,  and  is  eafily  frangible. 

Specific  gravity  of  the  Perfian,  (according  to  Briflon  and 
Blumenbach,)  2.771;  2.896,  (Kirwan)  ; of  the  Siberian 


2.945,  (Britton). 

It  is  infufible  before  the  blowpipe  ; but  at  a dill  higher 
degree  of  heat  its  natural  colour  gives  way  to  a bluilh- 
grey,  and  it  runs  into  a whitilh  enamel.  Klaproth  obtained 
a dark-coloured,  femitranfparent,  glatty  globule,  covered  with 
grains  of  iron.  If  previoufly  calcined  it  forms  a jelly  with 
acids.  This  latter  obfervation  was  fird  made  by  Marggraf, 
who,  as  early  as  the  year  1788,  publilhed  an  analyfis-of  the 
lapis  lazuli,  in  which  he  Ihewed  that  its  colour  is  by  no  means 
produced  by  copper  ; his  analyfis  has  been  confirmed  by 
Klaproth,  who  found  alfo  alumine  as  a condituent  part, 
which  had  been  overlooked  by  his  celebrated  predeceflor. 
Its  compolition,  as  determined  by  Klaproth,  is  the  follow- 


ing; 


Silica 

46 

Alumine  - 

14.5° 

Carbonate  of  lime 

28 

Gypfum  - 

6.50 

Oxyd  of  iron 

3 

Water 

2 

100  Klapr.  Beitr.  i.p,  196. 


The  relult  of  an  analyfis  given  by  M.  M.  Clement  and 
Deformes,  differs  from  the  preceding  : they  obtained 

Silica 34 

Alumine  - - - "33 

Sulphur  - ....  3 

Soda  .....  22 

Lofs 8 


100 


They  confider  thefe  condituents  as  effential,  and  look 
upon  the  0.024  l'me»  and  the  0.015  of  iron,  which  they 
have  fometimes  found,  as  accidental  ingredients.  Thefe 
chemids  have  alfo  obferved  fome  peculiarities  in  the  charac- 
ters of  the  earth,  mentioned  as  pure  filica  in  the  above  ana- 
lyfis. This  difcrepancy  in  the  refults  of  the  analyfes  points 
out  the  neceflicy  of  fubmitting  the  lapis  lazuli  to  new  che- 
mical examination,  which  may  throw  light  on  the  nature  of 
the  matter  that  produces  the  vivid  and  intenfe  colour  of  this 
fubdance. 

But  little  is  known  refpedling  the  geognodic  fituation  of 
this  mineral.  We  fee  it  diffeminated  in,  and  mixed  with,  a fcaly 
cryllalline  lime-done;  alfo  with  quartz,  and  mod  frequently 
with  iron  pyrites.  The  Siberian  azure  done  (which  is  didin- 
guifhed  from  that  called  the  Perfian  by  its  lefs  vivid  colour) 
is  faid  to  be  the  produftion  of  a vein  near  the  lake  Baikal 
in  Siberia,  where  it  is  accompanied  with  feldfpar,' garnets, 
and  pyrites. 

The  fined  azure-done  is  found  in  China,  Great  Bucharia, 
and  Siberia.  The  true  lapis  lazuli  has  not  yet  been  found  in 
Europe,  except  buried  under  the  ruins  of  Rome.  That 
mentioned  by  Tournefort,  as  occurring  near  Ergeron  in  Ar- 
menia, is  probably  a blue  copper-ore  ; and  that  which,  as 
Mr.  Pennant  dates, is  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  ifland  of 
Hainan,  in  the  Chinefe  fea,  (whence  it  is  fent  to  Canton, 
where  they  employ  it  in  china  painting,)  may  likewife  turn 
out  to  be  different  from  the  true  lapis  lazuli. 

M.  Patrin  was  informed  by  a dealer  in  dones,  whom  he 
met  at  Ekaterineburg  in  Siberia,  and  who  had  been  in 
Bucharia,  that  the  lapis  lazuli  occurred  there  in  granite;  not 
in  veins,  but  diffeminated  in  all  forts  of  proportion  : but 
that  it  was  extremely  rare  to  find  mattes,  as  thick  as  one’s 
head,  in  which  the  blue  generally  predominated  over  the 
white  and  the  grey.  The  blocks  examined  by  Patrin  had 
the  appearance  of  being  rolled  : but  he  was  informed  they 
were  taken  from  the  quarry,  and  that  their  roundnefs  was 
owing  to  their  fridtion  againd  each  other  in  the  carriage ; 
though  fometimes  they  were  found  by  chance  as  boulders  in 
torrents,  and  that  thefe  were  of  the  mod  vivid  blue. 

According  to  Laxmann,  who  relided  feveral  years  in 
Eadern  Siberia,  rolled  pieces  of  lapis  lazuli  are  found  on  the 
fhore  of  the  lake  Baikal,  in  a kind  of  gulf  to  the  fouthward, 
called  the  Koultouk  ; but  he  fearched  in  vain  for  the  moun- 
tains from  which  thefe  blocks  had  been  detached,  and  he 
could  obtain  no  information  on  this  fubjedt  from  the  Buret 
Tartars  who  inhabit  that  favage  country.  Patrin. 

We  have  omitted  mentioning  Perfia  among  the  countries 
that  furnifh  this  vabiable  fubdance,  becaufe  a traveller  well 
verfed  in  the  dudy  of  precious  dones  denies  its  ever  having 
been  found  there.  “ In  the  copper-mines  of  Perfia,”  fays 
Tavernier,  “ veins  of  lazur  have  been  found  ; which  colour  is 
much  ufed  in  the  country  for  painting  flowers  on  the  ceilings 
and  roofs  of  apartments.  Before  thefe  were  difcovercd,  the 
Perfians  had  no  other  lazur  than  the  real  kind  which  comes 
from  Tartary,  and  is  exceedingly  dear.  The  Perfian  lazur 
is  a fort  of  copper-ore,  which,  when  pounded  asd  fitted, 
forms  a fine  paint,  which  appears  very  bright  and  pleafant. 
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After  this  difcovery,  the  Perfians  were  no  longer  permitted 
to  purchafe  the  Tartarian  lapis  lazuli;  and  Mahomet  Beg 
ifTued  an  order  that  painters  fhould  not  ufe  any  but  Perfian 
blue.  This  prohibition,  however,  did  not  long  continue : 
for  the  Perfian  pigment  would  not  Hand  the  effe&s  of  the 
atmofphere  like  the  real  kind,  but,  in  the  courfe  of  time, 
became  dark  and  of  a difroal  colour.  Sometimes  it  was  full 
of  fcales,  and  would  not  adhere  to  the  end  of  a foft  hair 
brufh ; on  which  account  it  was  foon  negle&ed  as  a pig- 
ment, and  the  lapis  lazuli  of  Tartary  again  introduced. 

The  lapis  lazuli  is  fufceptible  of  taking  a good  polirti,  and 
is  therefore  ufed  for  various  ornamental  and  other  purpofes, 
fuch  as  the  engraving  of  gems.  (See  Gems.)  The  variety 
containing  diffeminated  pyrites,  which  the  ignorant  frequently 
miftake  for  gold,  is  preferred  for  mofaic  and  other  inlaid  work, 
&c.  Moil  profufelyit  was  ufed  for  the  laft-mentioned  purpofe, 
in  the  magnificent  marble  paiace  which  Catherine  II.  built 
at  Peterlburg  for  Orlof,  her  favourite,  and  which  has  fome 
apartments  completely  lined  with  lapis  lazuli  brought  from 
Great  Bucharia. 

Malles  that  contain  much  quartz  are  lefs  efteemed  by  the 
lapidaries,  and  particularly  by  thofe  who  prepare  from  it  the 
ultramarine,  a beautiful  blue  colour,  fo  called  becaufe  it  was 
originally  brought  from  the  trading  towns  of  the  Levant. 
See  Ultramarine. 

Plinv  ditliu&ly  defcribes  the  lapis  lazuli,  but  as  a variety 
of  fappnire. 

The  lapis  lazuli  was  formerly  reckoned  of  fome  ufe  in 
medicine  : it  was  prepared  by  calcining  and  walking  it  feve- 
ral  times ; which  done,  it  made  an  ingredient  in  the  famous 
confe&ion  of  alkermes. 

The  alchemical  writers  have  given  us  proceffes  for  magif- 
teries,  tin&ures,  and  elixirs  of  lapis  lazuli,  but  they  are 
wholly  out  of  ufe. 

The  method  of  making  the  Venetian  counterfeit  lapis 
lazuli  is  this  ; melt  in  a pot,  in  a glafs-hcmfe  furnace,  equal 
quantities  of  the  faireft  lattimo,  and  the  whiteft  cryftalline 
glafs ; when  this  is  in  fufion,  mix  into  it,  by  fmall  parcels 
at  a time,  the  blue  fmalt  ufed  by  the  painters ; make  fre- 
quent proofs  of  the  colour,  and  when  it  is  right  let  the  whole 
ftand  twelve  hours,  and  then  work  it.  If  the  metal  rife 
in  the  pot,  put  in  a piece  of  leaf  gold  to  keep  it  down. 
This  makes  a fine  pale  blue  fubftance,  reprefenting  the  plain 
blue  parts  of  the  natural  lapis  lazuli.  Neri’s  Art  of  Glafs, 
p.  > 1 7* 

A counterfeit  lapis  lazuli  may  be  alfo  made  by  fufing  ten 
pounds  of  either  of  the  compofitions  for  hard  glafs  (fee 
Colouring  of  Glass)  with  an  ounce  and  a half  of  zaffer, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  magnefia,  till  a very  deep  tranfparent 
blue  glafs  be  produced.  When  the  mafs  is  cold,  powder  it, 
and  mix  with  it  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  calcined  bones, 
horn,  or  ivory,  by  grinding  them  together  : then  fufe  this 
mixture  with  a moderate  heat,  till  the  ingredients  are 
thoroughly  incorporated,  and  form  the  melted  mafs  into 
cakes  by  pouring  it  on  a clean  bright  plate  of  copper  or  iron. 
In  order  to  give  it  veins  of  gold,  mix  gold  powder  with  an 
equal  weight  of  calcined  borax,  and  temper  them  with  oil 
of  fpike  : let  the  cakes  be  painted  with  this  mixture  with 
frefh  veins  as  are  defired,  and  then  put  into  a furnace  of  a 
moderate  heat. 

LAZULITE,  or  Lasulite  of  Werner  (not  that  of 
Haiiy,  for  which  fee  the  preceding  article)  ; Azuritt,  Jame- 
fon  ; Siderite,  Tromfdorff. 

Colour  indigo  blue,  from  which  it  paffes  into  fmalt  blue. 

Is  found  maflive,  diffeminated,  and  cryftallized,  as  it 
would  appear,  in  four-fided  and  fix-fided  prifms.  Mr. 
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Bernhardi  obferved  the  fame  forms  in  the  variety  from  Salz- 
burg, but  alfo  the  regular  odlahedron  with  truncated  edges, 
paffing  into  the  regular  rhomboidal  dodecahedron.  In  ge- 
neral, the  cryftals  are  very  indiftindt  and  fmall ; and  they 
occur  always  imbedded. 

It  is  gliftening  and  Ihining,  and  of  rather  refinous  luftre. 

Longitudinal  frafture  imperfectly  foliated,  crofs  fradlure 
uneven.  Fragments  indeterminately  angular.  Its  hardnefs 
is  inferior  to  that  of  common  feldfpar. 

It  is  brittle,  eafily  frangible,  and  not  particularly  heavy. 

The  chemical  charadlers  of  lazulite,  which  diftinguifh 
it  from  blue  iron  earth,  are,  according  to  Klaproth,  firft, 
its  crumbling  before  the  blowpipe  into  a whitilh  earthy 
mafs ; fecondly,  its  giving  a clear  light  wine  yellow,  glaffy 
pearl,  with  borax,  and  a tranfparent  white  pearl  with  fait 
of  phofphor ; and,  laftly,  its  not  being  operated  upon  either 
byr  acids,  or  caultic  alkali. 

Klaproth  found  the  variety  from  Vorau,  near  Wiene- 
rifeh  Neuftadt,  in  Stiria,  to  be  compofed  of  filex,  alumine, 
and  iron,  but  could  not,  from  the  fmallnefs  of  the  quantity 
he  operated  upon,  afeertain  their  proportions.  An  analyfis 
of  the  fame,  by  Heim,  gave  0.65  alumine,  and  0.30  iron. 

Tromfdorff’s  analyfis  of  the  variety  from  Salzburg  has 
given  the  following  refults  : 

Silex  - - 10 

Alumine  - 66 

Magnefia  - 18 

Lime  - - 2 

Oxyd  of  iron 
Lois 


2.5 

*•5 
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Mr.  Tromfdorff  thinks  that  alumine  and  magnefia  muff 
be  confidered  as  the  effential  parts  of  this  mineral  fubftance  ; 
hence  Mr.  Bernhardi  is  inclined  to  refer  it  to  the  fpinelle  ruby, 
with  which  Haiiy  has  already  united  the  ceylanite,  or  pleo- 
naft,  and  which  the  lazulite  refembles  alfo  with  refpedl  to 
its  cryftallization.  But  is  not  the  hardnefs  of  the  latter  much 
inferior  to  that  of  fpinelle  1 

To  the  above  two  locaiities  where  the  lazulite  has  been 
found,  we  may  add  that  of  Krieglach  ; for,  indeed,  the 
fubftance  known  by  the  name  of  blue  feldfpar  of  Krieglach 
appears  to  agree  in  all  its  chara&ers  with  thofe  of  Stiria 
and  Salzburg.  In  all  thefe  places  it  is  found  in,  and  grown 
together  with,  white  quartz,  imbedded  in  a kind  of  mica 
flate. 

LAZZI,  a denomination  given  by  the  Saxons  to  that 
rank  of  people  who  were  born  to  labour,  and  being  of  a 
more  fervile  ftate  than  our  fervants,  becaufe  they  could  not 
depart  from  their  fervice  without  leave  of  the  lord,  but  were 
fixed  to  the  land  where  born  and  in  the  nature  of  Haves  : 
hence  the  word  lazzi,  or  lazy,  fignifies  thofe  of  a fervile  con- 
dition. See  Edhiling. 

LE  royleveut,  7 See  Le  Roy. 

-LiE  roy  s advjera , ) 

LEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  of  the  Aegean 
fea.  Pliny.  ’ 

Lea,  in  Geography,  a river  of  England,  which  rifes  in 
Bcdfordlhire,  paffes  by  Hertford;  Ware,  &c.  and  falls  into 
the  Thames  a little  below  London. 

Lea  of  Tarn,  is  ufed  in  fome  parts  of  England  for  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  yarn.  At  Kidderminfter  it  ought  to  contain 
two  hundred  threads,  on  a reel  four  yards  about.  Stat.  22 
& 23  Car.  II. 
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LE  AC  H-BniNE,  a word  ufed  by  the  Englifli  falt-workers  frequently  contains  the  greateft  proportion  of  fiber.  It 
to  exprefs  the  brine  which  runs  out  from  the  fait,  when  it  fometimes  prefents  fuperiicially  an  irideicent  tarmfli.  It  oe- 
ftands  in  the  balket  to  drain,  immediately  after  being  taken  curs  maflive,  diffeminated,  in  membranes,  in  angular  pieces, 
out  of  the  pan  ; and  a!fo  the  liquor  left  in  the  pan,  when  and  in  grains  S fometimes  it  is  met  with  reticulated,  fpecular, 
no  more  fait  will  (hoot.  This  is  alfo  called  the  mother-brine,  corroded,  and  amorphous  ; feldom  cylindrical,  but  often 
and  bittern.  In  the  German  falt-wOrks  they  always  throw  this  cry  ftallized.  The  cryftalline  form  exhibits  fevcral  varieties  : 
liquor  away.  In  our  brine-falt  works  in  Cheihire  they  i,  in  the  lhape  of  a cube,  in  which  the  planes  are  either 
always  preferve  it,  and  add  it  to  the  next  boiling  ; and  in  the  llraight  or  fpherical  convex;  2,  the  cube  having  angles 
Newcaflle,  and  other  fea- water  falt-works,  they  fave  it  for  more  or  lefs  deeply  truncated  ; 3,  the  cube  having  its  edges 
the  making  the  bitter  purging  fait,  called  EpfomJ'alt.  ar|d  angles  truncated  at  the  fame  time,  but  of  thefe  the  latter 

LEAD,  in  Mineralogy , Plumbum , Lat. ; Plomb,  Fr.;  Bley,  the  mott  deeply  ; 4,  octahedron,  either  perfect  or  truncated 
Germ. ; Sat  urn  us,  Alchem.  The  colour  of  lead  is  of  a on  all  its  angles  ; 5,  oftahedron  having  its  angles  and  edges 
blueifh-white ; when  tarnifhed,  it  becomes  yellowilh- white,  truncated  at  the  fame  time;  6,  rectangular  four-fided 
then  blueilh,  and  at  laft  blueilh  black.  Luftre,  when  untar-  prifms,  acuminated  on  both  extremities  by  four  planes, 
nilhed,  2 ; hardnefs,  5 ; and  fpecific  gravity  fomewhere  be-  which  are  fet  on  lateral  edges;  7,  fix-lided  prifms,  acunu- 
tween  11  and  12.  According  to  Briflon,  it  was  11.352;  nated  by  four  planes;  8,  three-iided  tables,  in  which  the 
and  a fpecimen  tried  by  Gellert,  which  was  found  at  Frey-  terminal  planes  are  bevelled.  The  cryftals  are  ufually  fmall, 
burg,  was  eftimated  at  11.445.  Next  to  gold,  platina,  or  at  moft  middle-lized,  Cither  grouped  on  one  another,  inl- 
and mercury,  it  is  the  heaviett  metal,  being  upwards  of  planted,  or  folitary.  The  planes  of  the  cry  Hals  are  fome- 
eleven  times  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  (See  times  fmooth,  fometimes  drufy,  and  fometimes  rough.  In- 
Specific  Giiavity.)  The  heavieft  is  reckoned  the  bell.  ternally  it  alternates  from  fpecular  fplendent  to  glittering ; 
It  ftains  paper  and  the  fingers.  Next  to  tin,  it  is  the  moll  on  the  external  furface  it  is  lefs  bright,  but  its  1 u it  re  is  me- 
fufible  of  all  the  metals.  It  is  foluble  in  mofl  of  the  acids,  tallic.  Its  fra£lure  is  more  or  lefs  perfect  foliated,  and  its 
though  more  readily  fo  in  the  nitrous  diluted  than  the  fragments  are  cubical.  In  mafs  it  is  often  compofed  of 
others.  By  expofure  to  the  moiit  atmofphere,  it  rufts  or  granular,  and  rarely  of  lamellar  diitincl  concretions,  which 
oxyds.  It  is  malleable  and  unelaitic,  and  its  oxyd  is  eafily  are  much  grown  together,  and  whofe  fracture  has  a ladiated 
fufible  into  a tranfparent  yellow  glafs.  Having  given  this  afpedl.  It  is  foft,  perfeftly  fedtile,  eafily  frangible,  and 
general  defeription,  we  fhall  now  conlider  the  feveral  com-  the  fpecific  gravity  is  from  6.2  to  7.8  near!) . Before  the 
binations  under  which  it  is  found  in  nature.  blowpipe  it  flies  to  pieces,  and  emits  a fulphureoi.s  odour. 

It  is  eafily  fufible,  and  may  be  readily  reduced  on  coal  be- 
Ores  of  Lead.  fore  the  blowpipe.  When  it  is  alternately  heated  and 

Sp.  1.  Lead  Glance.  Bleiglantt.  This  fpecies  contains  cooled,  it  at  length  difappears  entirely;  and  if  it  contain 
two  fubfpecies ; (1)  Common  lead-glance,  the  colour  of  filver,  a globule  of  that  metal  remains  behind.  According 

which  is  of  a lead-grey,  of  different  kinds  of  intenfity ; in  to  Vauquelin,  lead-glance  contains  the  following  ingre- 
fomc  varieties  it  inclines  to  a blackifh  caff.  The  lead-grey  dients  : 

From  Kirfchwald, 


in  Deux  Pouts. 

Kampfftein. 

Ecklerberg. 

Kantenbach. 

Cologne. 

Lead  ... 

54 

69 

68.69 

64 

63.1 

Sulphur  - 

8 

l6 

16.18 

18 

12. 

Carbonated  lime  and  filex 

38 

15 

16.13 

18 

19.67 

Oxyd  of  iron 

0 

O 

O 

O 

3-3  3 

100 

IOO 

IOT 

100 

98.1 

Dr.  Thomfon  gives  the  following  as  the  refult  of  his  ex- 
periments : 

Lead  - - 85.13 

Sulphur  - - 13.02 

Oxyd  of  iron  - 0.5 


Lofs 


98.65 

i-35 


100 


Hence,  as  is  evident  from  the  above  tables,  the  proportion 
of  lead  varies  from  54  to  rather  more  than  85  per  tent.  The 
proportion  of  filver  varies  confiderably  alfo  ; and  it  appears 
to  have  an  effeft  on  the  external  afpedt  of  the  varieties.  It 
fometimes  alfo  contains  a fmall  portion  of  iron  ; and  gold  has 
even  been  found  in  lead-glance.  It  is,  next  to  pyrites,  the 
mofl  common  of  metallic  ores,  and  is  found  in  beds  and  veins 
in  primitive,  tranfition,  and  fecondary  mountains.  It  oc- 
curs almoft  always  with  blende  and  calamine,  with  which  it 
appears  to  have  a ftrong  geognoftic  affinity.  It  is  frequently 


accompanied  with  filver  ores,  and  fometimes  with  copper 
ores.  To  mention  all  the  places  in  which  it  is  found,  would 
be  to  mention  almoft  all  the  know'll" mineral  diftridls  in  the 
world.  It  is  very  abundant  in  Germany,  and  alfo  in  many 
places  in  our  own  country.  The  lead-mines  in  Britain  are 
fituated  in  Cornwall,  Devonfhire,  and  Somerfetfhire,  in 
Derbyfhire,  Durham,  Lancafhire,  Cumberland,  and  Weft- 
moreland  ; in  Shropfhire,  in  Flintfhire,  Denbighfhire,  Me- 
rionethfhire,  and  Montgomerylhire ; at  the  lead-hills  in 
Scotland,  on  the  borders  of  Dumfriesfhire  and  Lanarkfhire, 
in  Ayr(hire,_and  at  Strontian  in  Argylefhire.  Lead-glance 
is  alfo  found  at  Konigfberg  in  Norway  ; in  various  parts  of 
Lapland,  and  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  ; in  feveral  diftricls 
of  Saxony,  Hungary,  Tranfylvania ; in  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain.  Moft  of  the  lead  of  commerce  is  procured  from  this 
ore  : it  is  alfo  ufed  without  farther  preparation  ia  the  pot- 
teries for  coarfe  work,  and  alfo  in  the  fmelting  of  filver  ores. 
Lead-glance  is  now  geoerally  ufed  as  a fcietitific  name,  in 
preference  to  the  lefs  fignificant  but  common  one  galena , 
on  account  of.  its  luftre,  which  forms  a ftriking  feature  in  the 
external  afpeft  of  this  mineral.  (2)  The  fecond  fubfpecies 
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is  ecmpafl  lead-glance.  The  colour  of  this  is  very  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  common  lcad-glance.  It  occurs  in  mafs,  dif- 
feminated, and  fpecular.  The  latter  is  externally  fmooth, 
Aiming,  and  fplendent ; internally  it  is  glimmering,  and  its 
luftre  is  metallic.  Its  fra&ure  is  even.  It  acquires  a polifh 
by  friftion  ; its  (Ireak  is  Alining,  almoft  fplendent ; not  fo 
eafily  frangible  as  the  preceding  fubfpecies  ; but  agrees  with 
it  in  the  other  charatters.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  about  7.4. 
It  occurs  in  veins,  and  is  ufually  accompanied  with  the 
common  lead-glance.  When  the  two  fubfpecies  occur  to- 
gether, the  compact  always  forms  the  Tides  of  the  vein,  and 
this  probably  owing  to  its  having  been  in  a lefs  perfeft  ftate  of 
iolution.  It  is  accompanied  with  black  blende,  common 
iron  pyrites,  copper  pyrites,  quartz,  and  heavy  fpar.  It  is 
found  in  the  lead-hills  in  Lanarkfltire,  and  in  DerbyAiire  ; in 
divers  parts  .of  Germany,  and  in  the  valley  of  Chamouni  in 
Switzerland. 

Sp.  2.  Blue  lead  ore.  Blaubhyerz,  Wern.  Mine  de  plomb 
lleue,  Broch.  The  colour  of  this  fpecies  is  intermediate  be- 
tween dark  indigo  blue  and  lead-grey.  It  occurs  maflive, 
and  cryftallized  in  perfeft  fix-fided,  prifms,  which  are  ufually 
fmall,  low,  fometimes  bulging,  with  a furface  rough  and 
dull.  Internally  it  is  feebly  glimmering,  and  its  luftre  is 
metallic.  The  fradfture  is  even,  palling  into  the  fine-grained 
uneven  and  flat  conchoidal.  Its  fragments  are  indeter- 
minately angular.  It  is  opaque,  gives  a Alining  metallic 
ftreak,  is  foft,  fedlile,  and  eafily  frangible.  Its  fpecific 
gravity  is  5.46.  It  eafily  melts  before  the  blowpipe,  burns 
with  a weak  blue  flame,  emits  a ltrong  fulphureous  vapour, 
and  is  reduced  to  pure  lead.  It  is  conjedlured  to  be  a com- 
pound of  lead,  oxyd  of  lead,  and  fulphur  ; and  is  fuppofed 
by  Werner  to  be  intermediate  between  lead-glance  and  black 
lead  ore.  Klaproth  difeovered  in  it  phofphoric  acid.  It 
occurs  in  veins,  accompanied  with  black  lead  ore,  white 
lead  ore,  malachite,  radiated  copper  azure  quartz,  fluor- 
fpar,  and  heavy  fpar.  It  is  not  often  to  be  met  with,  and 
has  hitherto  been  found  only  at  Zfchoppau  in  Saxony,  at 
Schemnitz  in  Hungary,  and  Brittany  in  France. 

Sp.  3.  Brown  lead  ore.  Braun  bleyerz,  \yern.  L a 
mine  de  plomb  brune,  Broch.  Its  colour  is  hair-brown,  of 
different  degrees  of  inteniity,  fometimes  very  pale,  ap- 
proaching to  grey,  and  fometimes  it  pafies  into  a clove- 
brown.  It  occurs  maflive,  and  is  cryftallized  in  lix-fided 
prifins.  The  furface  of  the  cryftals  is  blackilh  and  rough. 
Internally  it  is  gliftening,  and  its  luftre  is  refinous.  The 
fra&ure  is  fmall  and  fine-grained  uneven,  and  fometimes 
palTes  into  fplintery.  It  is  foft,  not  very  brittle,  but  eafily 
frangible.  Its  fpecific  gravity  between  6.60  and  6.98.  It 
melts  eafily  before  the  blowpipe,  without  being  reduced  ; 
and,  during  the  cooling,  (hoots  into  acicular  cryftals.  It 
does  not  effervefee  with  acids.  According  to  Klaproth,  a 
fpecimen  from  Brittany  contained, 


Oxyd  of  lead 

78.58 

Phofphoric  acid 

J 9- 73 

Muriatic  acid 

1.65 

99.96 

Lofs  ... 

4 

100 


It  is  found  at  Miefs  in  Bohemia ; alfo  in  parts  of  Hun- 
gary, Saxony,  and  Lower  Brittany.  In  Bohemia  it  is 
ufually  found  accompanied  with  lead-glance,  white,  black, 
and  green  lead  ores,  copper  pyrites,  blende,  quartz,  heavy 
fpar  , See.  It  occurs  in  veins. 


Sp.  4.  Black  had  ore.  Schwarz  bhyerz,  Wern.  La 
mine  de  plotnb-noirc,  Broch.  The  colour  of  this  fpecies  is 
greyifli-black,  of  different  degrees  of  intenfity.  It  occurs 
in  mafs,  diffeminated  or  cellular,  or  cryftallized  in  lix-fided 
prifms.  It  is  externally  fplendent,  and  internally  only 
fhining.  Fradlure  fmall-grained  uneven,  which  fometimes 
paffes  into  imperfedl  conchoidal  and  fplintery.  Fragments 
indeterminately  angular  ; ltreak  greyilh  white  ; rather 
brittle  ; eafily  frangible.  Specific  gravity  about  5.8.  Be- 
fore the  blowpipe  it  decrepitates,  and  is  quickly  reduced  to 
a metallic  globule.  According  to  Lampadius  it  confills  of. 


Lead  - - - 72 

Oxygen  - - - 7 

Carbonic  acid  - - 18 

Carbon  - - 2 


100 


It  occurs  in  veins,  and  is  almoft  always  accompanied  with 
white  lead  ore  and  lead-glance,  and  ufually  in  the  upper  part 
of  veins,  and  in  new  lead-glance  formations.  It  very  fre- 
quently encrufts  lead-glance,  and  is  covered  with  white  lead 
ore,  and  fometimes  by  green  lead  ore.  It  is  found  in  the 
lead-hills  of  Scotland  ; in  different  parts  of  Bohemia,  Saxony, 
Salzburg,  Lower  Brittany,  and  in  Siberia.  Previoufly  to 
the  analyfis  of  Lampadius,  Haiiy  fuppofed  it  was  a phof- 
phate  of  lead  ; and  Werner  fufpefted  that  it  was  a compound 
of  lead,  carbonic,  and  fulphuric  acids. 

Sp.  5.  White  lead  ore.  Wies-bleyerz,  Wern.  Mine  de 
plomb  blanche , Broch.  This  is  a carbonate  of  lead  : its  co- 
lour is  a greyifh  or  yellowifh-white,  with  very  many  different 
ftiades.  It  occurs  maflive,  diffeminated,  but  moft  frequently 
in  a cryftallized  ftate.  The  chief  varieties  are,  1,  the  cunei- 
form oiftahedron  ; 2,  the  pyramidal  dodecahedron  ; 3,  the 
preceding,  with  a fix-fided  prifm  interpofed  between  the  py- 
ramids ; 4,  the  fame  as  variety  3,  with  fummits  of  the  ter- 
minal pyramids  replaced  by  a fix-fided  plane  ; 5,  a fix-fided 
prifm,  with  fummits  compofed  of  four  planes ; 6,  the  fame, 
with  fummits  compofed  of  fix  planes.  The  cryftals  are 
ufually  fmall.  Externally,  it  is  fpecular  fplendent,  feldom 
gliftening  : internally,  it  alternates  from  highly  fplendent  to 
gliftening,  and  its  luftre  is  adamantine,  inclining  fometimes 
to  femi-metaliic,  and  fometimes  to  refinous.  The  fracture 
is  commonly  fmall  conchoidal,  but  it  frequently  paffes  into 
fine-grained  uneven,  and  even  into  fine  fplintery.  Frag- 
ments indeterminately  angular.  It  alternates  from  tranf- 
lucent  to  tranfparent,  and  is  duplicating.  It  is  foft,  brittle, 
and  eafily  frangible.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  from  6 to  7.24, 
according  to  the  different  fpecimens  that  have  been  analyfed. 
Before  the  blowpipe  it  flies  to  pieces,  becomes  red,  yellow, 
and  laftly  melts  into  a globule  of  metallic  lead.  It  makes  a 
'ftrong  effervefcence  with  acids.  Its  furface  becomes  black, 
when  expofed  to  the  vapour  of  fulphuret  of  ammonia.  Its 
conftituent  parts  are  as  follow  : 

From  Siberia,  From  tiro  Lead-hills  in  Scotland, 

analyfed  by  Macqucr.  analyfed  by  Klaproth. 


Lead 

. 67 

Lead 

77 

Carbonic  acid 

• 24 

Carbonic  acid 

16 

Oxygen 

6 

Oxygen 

5 

Water  * 

3 

Water 

2 

ICO 

100 

But 
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But  according  to  two  other  able  chemifts,  they  are  a*  follow  : 


From  Zellerfeld. 

Firft  Analyfis. 

Second  Analyfis. 

From  Ildekanlkoi. 

Firft  Analyfis. 

Lead 

8l.2 

80.25 

Lead 

74.O 

Carbonic  acid 

16. 

16.0 

Carbonid  acid 

- I5.0 

Oxvd  of  iron 

03 

0.18 

Oxyd  of  iron 

- O.25 

Alumine 

- 0.0 

O.75 

Alumine 

• 1.0 

Lime 

0.9 

O.50 

Lime 

Silicia 

- 1.0 
- 0.25 

Lofs 

984 
- 1.6 

IOO 

97.68 

2.32 

IOO 

Water 

Lofs 

4.0 

95.50 

4.5 

100 

Second  Analyfis. 

77-5° 

15.0 

1.25 

0.0 

0.0 

0.50 

0.0 


94.25 
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It  is  almoft  always  accompanied  with  lead-glance,  and 
occurs  in  a kind  of  repofitory.  It  occurs  in  veins  that  tra- 
verfe  tranfition  rocks  ; though  it  is  found  with  different 
minerals,  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  not  a rare 
mineral,  but  is  feldom  found  in  fufficient  quantities  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  feparate  it  from  the  adhering  fpar,  for  the 
purpofe  of  fmelting.  The  fineft  fpecimens  of  this  ore  that 
are  found  in  Britain  come  from  the  mines  of  Derbyfhire, 
the  Lead-hills  in  Scotland,  and  Minera  in  Denbighfhire.  It 
is  alfo  found  on  many  parts  of  the  continent. 

Sp.  6.  Green  lead-ore.  Griin  Bleyerz,  Wern.  La  mine  de 
plomb  verte,  Broch.  The  colour  of  this  fpecies  is  grafs- 
green,  which  paffes  on  through  the  feveral  fhades  into  green- 
ifh-white.  The  olive  and  piftachio-green  colours  are  the 
moll  common.  It  occurs  mafiive,  fometimes  reniform,  but 
mofl  commonly  cryftallized.  The  varieties  are,  i.Six-fided 
prifms,  having  fometimes  the  lateral  and  terminal  edges 
truncated.  2.  When  the  lateral  edges  of  the  prifm  con- 
verge towards  their  extremities,  an  acute,  double,  fix-fided 
pyramid  is  formed.  The  cryftals  are  fmall  ; externally 
fmooth  and  fhining  ; internally  gliftening  ; the  luftre  is  re- 
finous.  Fracture  fmall-grained,  uneven.  Fragments  angu- 
lar and  blunt-edged : it  is  foft,  rather  brittle,  and  eafily 
frangible.  Specific  gravity  6.27  to  6.94.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe it  does  not  fly  to  pieces : it  becomes  white  and  melts 
eafily  into  a greyifh-globule,  but  without  being  reduced 
even  with  charcoal.  It  diffolves  in  acids  without  effervef- 
Its  conftituent  parts  are,  according  to 


eence. 


Fourcroy 
Oxyd  of  lead 
Phofphoric  acid 
Oxyd  of  iron 
Water  ▼ 


Vauquelin 


Lead 

Phofphoric  acid 

Oxygen 

Silica 


Lofs 


79 

18 

1 

2 

IOO 


45.18 
18.17 
4.05 
3 2- 

99.40 

60 

IOO 


guifhed  by  the  following  chara&eriftics : 1.  The  frafture 
in  this  fpecies  is  fine-grained,  uneven,  but  in  white  lead-ore 
it  is  more  or  kfs  conchoidal.  2.  Its  luftre  is  refinous. 
3 It  is  harder  than  white  lead-ore.  4.  It  is  of  a greater 
fpecific  gravity.  5.  Its  cryftals  are  often  aggregated  : and 
6.  Its  prifms  are  generally  fhorter  than  thofe  of  white 
lead-ore. 

Sp.  7.  Red  lead  ore.  Roth  Bleyerz,  Werner.  Red  lead- 
fpar,  Kirwan.  La  mine  de  plomb  rouge,  Brochant.  The 
colour  of  this  mineral  is  of  a hyacinth-red,  fometimes  in- 
clining to  aurora,  or  morning  red.  It  occurs  moil  com- 
monly cryftallized  in  broad  four-fided  prifms,  and  but  rarely 
mafiive,  difleminated,  or  in  membranes.  The  cryftals  are 
middle-fized  : the  furface  of  the  cryftals  is  ufually  fmooth, 
fometimes  longitudinally  ftreaked.  Both  externally  and 
internally  it  is  fplendent,  and  its  luftre  is  intermediate  be- 
tween adamantine  and  refinous.  The  fracture  is  foliated, 
and  the  fragments  indeterminately  angular.  It  fometimes 
inclines  to  tranfparency.  It  is  foft,  and  in  the  interme- 
diate ftate  between  very  brittle  and  feftile  : eafily  fran- 
gible, and  its  fpecific  gravity  is  fomewhere  between  5.6  and 
6 0.  It  melts  before  the  blowpipe  into  a blackifh  fcoria, 
and  may  be  partly  reduced  with  borax.  Specimens  have 
been  analyfed  by 


Vauquelin 

Lead 
Oxygen 
Chromic  acid 


Thenard 


57.10 

6.86 

36.04 

100 


Oxyd  of  lead 
Chromic  acid 


64 

36 

IOO 


Green  lead-ore  is,  when  of  a pale  colour,  apt  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  preceding  fpecies  ; but  it  may  be  diftin. 


This  mineral  occurs  in  veins  in  gneifs  and  mica  flate,  where 
it  is  accompanied  with  lead-glance,  green  lead-ore,  iron 
pyrites,  brown  iron-ftone,  native  gold  and  quartz.  It  is 
found  in  Siberia  ; at  Annaberg,  in  Auflria  ; and  at  Upper 
Faucigny,  in  Savoy.  It  is  much  ufed  as  a pigment,  on 
account  of  its  beautiful  colour,  its  durability  in  the  atmo- 
fphere,  and  its  mixing  readily  with  oil. 

Sp.  8.  Yellow  lead-ore.  Gelbes  Bleyerz,  Werner.  Yellow 
lead-fpar,  Kirwan  and  Hatchett.  Plomb  molybdate,  Haiiy. 
La  mine  de  plomb  ja'une,  Brochant.  In  this  fpecies,  which 
has  long  been  known  to  mineralogifts,  the  lead  is  mineralized 
by  a particular  metallic  acid,  called  the  molybdic  acid. 
It  occurs  fometimes  mafiive,  more  commonly  cryftallized  in 
fmall  cryftals  ; the  forms  of  which  are  reftangular  tables 
of  four  fidcs,  or  of  eight  fides,  bevelled  ; the  cube,  octahe- 
dron, equiangular  eight-fided  table,  and  double  eight-fidcd 
pyramid.  The  tables  are  ufually  broad  and  thin,  and  alter- 
nate from  fmall  to  very  fmall,  but  are  feldom  middle-fized. 

They 
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They  are  fometimes  united,  frequently  interfeft  one  another, 
and  form  thus  the  cellular  external  fhape.  Its  colour  is 
wax-yellow,  and  its  luftre  diftin£tly  waxy:  it  is  tranflucent, 
foft,  and  eafily  frangible.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  rather 
more  than  5.  It  decrepitates  before  the  blowpipe,  then 
melts  into  a globule  of  a grey*colour,  in  which  are  difle- 
minated  particles  of  metallic  lead.  It  gives  a blueifh-white 
colour  to  borax  : it  occafionally  produces  a glafs,  which  is 
greenilh-blue,  and  fometimes  deep  blue.  Its  conftituent 


parts  are,  according  to 

Klaproth’s  Analyfis 

Hatchett’s  Analyfis 

Oxyd  of  lead  - 64.42 

Oyxd  of  lead 

58.40 

Oxyd  of  molybdena  34-25 

Molybdic  acid 

38.0 

— 

Oxyd  of  iron 

2.08 

98.67 
Lofs  1.33 

Silica 

0.28 

08.76 

100 

Lofs 

1.24 

100 

Macquart’ 

s Analyfis 

Lead 

58.75 

Molybdena 

28.0 

Oxygen 

4.76 

Carbonate  of  lime  - 4.50 

Silica 

4. 

100.01 

It  occurs  on  compadt  lime-ftone  which  is  much  traverfed 
by  veins  of  calc-fpar,  and  is  accompanied  with  molybdena 
and  yellow  lead-earth  ; fometimes,  alfo,  with  lead-glance, 
white,  black,  and  green  lead-ore,  calamine,  blende,  the  calc  and 
fluor  fpars.  It  is  found  principally  in  Carinthia  ; though 
it  is  met  with  at  Annaberg,  in  Auftria  ; alfo  in.  Hungary, 
Silefia,  Saxony, Burgundy,  in  France,  and  other  places. 

Sp.  9.  Lead  vitriol,  or  fulpbate  of  lead.  Blci  vitriol, 
Werner.  Native  vitriol  of  lead,  Kirw.  Plomb  fulpbate, 
Haiiy.  Le  vitriol  de  plomb  natif,  Broch.  The  colour  of 
this  mineral  is  ycllowifh  grey,  palling  to  the  greyilh-white  ; 
the  lighter  varieties  incline  much  to  white.  It  occurs  only 
in  cryftals,  the  form  of  which  is  rectangular  octahedrons 
with  obtufe  pyramids.  The  pyramids  are  often  varioully 
truncated.  Externally  it  is  finning  ; internally  it  is  fplen- 
dent.  The  fraCture  is  compact ; it  is  more  or  lefs  tranf- 
parent  : is  foftifh,  rather  brittle,  and  its  fpecific  gravity  is 
about  6.3.  It  is  eafily  reduced,  when  expofed  to  the  flame 
of  the  blowpipe  ; and  is  infoluble  in  the  nitrous  acid. 
Specimens  have  been  analyfed  by  Klaproth  ; the  conftituent 
parts  are  as  follow  : viz.  of  that  from 


Oxyd  of  lead 

Anglelea 
7 1 

Wanlock-head 

70.50 

Sulphuric  acid 

24.8 

25*  75 

Water  of  cryftallization  2 

2.25 

Oxyd  of  iron 

1 

98.8 

98.50 

Lofs 

1.2 

M 

100. 

100. 

It  occurs  in  lead-glance  veins  at  Wanlock-head,  and  in 
brown  iron-ftone  in  the  ifland  of  Anglefea.  It  has  alfo  been 
found  in  lead-glance  veins  in  Andalufia  in  Spain. 

Sp  10.  Lead-earth.  Bleyerde,  Wern.  is  divided  into  two 


fub-fpecies  ; 1,  the  coherent;  and  2,  the  friable.  1.  The 
coherent,  or  indurated,  named  Verhartete  bleierde  by  Wer- 
ner, and  Le  plomb  endurci  by  Brochant,  is  of  a yellowifh  or 
greenifh-grey  colour.  It  is  fometimes  of  a fmoky-grey,  and 
fometimes  of  a light  brownifh-red.  It  occurs  in  mafs.  In- 
ternally it  is  glimmering,  palling  into  gliftening,  and  its 
luftre  is  refinous.  Its  frafture  is  fine-grained,  uneven,  palling 
into  fine  fplintery  and  earthy,  alfo  into  flat  conchoidal.  It 
is  opaque,  or,  at  moll,  flightly  tranflucent  on  the  edges.  It 

gives  a brownifh  ftreak,  is  loft,  palling  into  friable,  not 
brittle,  but  inclining  to  fedlile,  and  heavy.  It  is  eafily  re- 
duced before  the  blowpipe,  effervefees  with  acids,  and 
becomes  black  with  fulphuret  of  ammonia.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  hitherto  analyfed,  but  is  fuppofed  to  be 
in  intimate  combination  with  white  lead  ore,  alumine,  and 
lime.  It  occurs  with  the  other  ores  of  lead,  and  is  ufually 
accompanied  by  iron  pyrites,  malachite,  and  quartz.  The 
yellow  varieties  are  found  in  Derby fhire,  in  fome  parts  of 
Germany,  at  La  Croix  in  France,  and  at  Nertfchinlk  in 
Siberia.  The  other  varieties  are  to  be  met  with  at  Wan- 
lock-head, in  the  Lead-hills  in  Scotland,  in  Saxony,  Silefia, 
Poland,  &c.  2;  Friable  lead-earth.  Zerreiblicbe  bleierde , 

Werner.  Le  plomb  terreux  friable,  Brochant,  is  of  a yel- 
lowifh-grey,  approaching  to  fulphur-yellowv  It  occurs 
friable;  fometimes  maflive  and  difleminated.  It  is  com- 
pofed  of  dull  dnfty  particles,  which  are  more  or  lefs  coher- 
ing, and  foil  a little.  It  has  a rough  feel,  and  is  heavy. 
It  occurs  on  the  furface,  or  in  the  hollows  of  other  minerals, 
and  is  ufually  accompanied  with  lead-glance,  and  other 
ores  of  lead,  and  is  found  at  Wanlock-head,  and  the  Lead- 
hills  of  Scotland,  at  Zellerfeld  in  the  Hartz,  near  Frey- 
berg,  in  the  eleftorate  of  “Saxony,  in  the  mountains  of 
Cracow,  Poland,  at  La  Croix  in  France,  and  at  Berefowfkoi 
in  Siberia.  It  is  in  fome  inftances  obferved  palling  into 
folid  lead-earth,  and  is  probably  formed  by  the  decompo- 
fition  of  lead-glance,  as  it  is  frequently  met  with  as  a cruft 
upon  it. 

Sp.  1 1 . Another  Ipecies  is  denominated  a triple  fulphuret 
of  lead.  Its  colour  is  dark-grey  inclining  to  black.  It  occurs 
cryftallized.  Its  primitive  figure  is  a reftangular  tetrahedral 
prifm,  befides  which  it  prefents  the  following  varieties. 
1 . The  primitive  cryftal  with  folid  angles  replaced  by  tri- 
angular planes.  2.  The  fame  with  lateral  edges  replaced  by 
rectangular  planes.  3.  The  fame  terminated  by  a very  low 
and  deeply  truncated  tetrahedral  pyramid.  4.  Four  prifms 
with  deeply  truncated  dihedral  fummits  joined  together  at 
their  bafes,  forming  a reCIangular  crofs.  The  cryftals  are 
large  and  middle-fized,  with  a fplendent  metallic  luftre 
both  externally  and  internally.  Its  fradture  is  coarfe-grained 
and  uneven.  It  is  brittle  and  eafily  frangible.  It  Jeaves  a 
faint  black  trace  when  rubbed  on  paper.  Specific  gravity 
5.8  nearly.  When  fuddenly  heated  before  the  blowpipe  it 
crackles  and  fplits ; but  if  gradually  heated  it  melts,  and  on 
cooling  forms  a globule  of  a dull  metallic  grey  colour.  Ac- 
cording to  an  analyfis  made  by  Mr.  Hatchett,  it  confifts  of 


Sulphur 

17 

Lead 
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Copper 
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97.85 

Lofs 

2.15 

. 
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It  is  found  in  a mme  at  Iiuel-Boys  in  Cornwall. 


The 
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The  exiffence  of  native  lead,  which  has  been  maintained  by 
feveral  mineralogiffs,  is  extremely  doubtful.  What  has 
been  regarded  as  a native  oxyd  of  the  metal,  appears  to  be 
rather  an  earthy  carbonate. 

JJfay  and  Analyfis  of  Lead  Ores. — The  moil  common  lead 
ore,  galena,  is  very  eaiily  analyfed,  fince  it  is  in  general  com- 
pofed  of  fulphur  and  lead  only.  Thofe  ores  in  which  the 
lead  is  combined  with  other  metals,  fuch  as  filver,  copper, 
antimony,  bifmuth,  or  arfenic,  are  attended  with  more  dif- 
ficulty in  their  analyfis.  If  the  analyfis  be  made  with  a view 
to  fmelt  the  ore,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  the  affay  in  the 
dry,  as  well  as  the  humid  way.  The  latter  will  not  only 
give  the  proportion  of  lead,  but  its  other  conllituents,  by 
■which  the  fmelter  is  dire&ed  to  ufe  the  mod  proper  fluxes. 
When,  however,  the  analyfis  is  made  for  publication,  it 
(hould  be  made  by  the  humid  procefs  only,  and  with  the 
greateil  accuracy. 

The  common  galena  may  be  analyfed  by  diffolving  ioo 
grains  in  dilute  nitric  acid  : the  lead  will  be  difiolved,  and 
the  refiduum  will  be  fulphur,  which  may  be  feparated  by 
walking.  The  folution  of  lead  may  now  be  treated  with 
fulphat  of  foda.  The  lead  will  be  precipitated,  with  the 
fulphuric  acid  in  the  date  of  fulphat  of  lead.  The  preci- 
pitate being  collected,  and  dried  at  the  temperature  of  212, 
mult  be  weighed,  allowing  for  every  ico  grains  of  the  ful- 
phat 69.85  of  lead.  The  lead  may  be  precipitated  from 
the  Ftitric  acid,  in  the  metallic,  by  means  of  a plate  of  zinc. 
The  metallic  lead  will  adhere  to  the  plate,  and  may  be 
feraped  off  and  fqueezed  into  lumps,  after  being  wafhed  in 
clean  water.  The  lead  obtained  by  this  procefs  is  fuppofed 
to  contain  a fmall  portion  of  the  zinc.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  proper  to  diged  the  metallic  precipitate,  for  a fhort  time, 
in  very  dilute  fulphuric  acid,  and  then  wafh  the  lead  with 
warm  diddled  water. 

A fpecimen  of  galena  containing  filex  was  analyfed  by 
Vauquelin. 

By  (lowly  roading  a portion  -of  this  ore,  he  found  it 
lod  1 2 per  cent,  of  fulphur.  Another  portion  was  treated 
with  dilute  nitric  acid,  which  diffolved  the  lead.  The  re- 
fiduuiM  was  heated  to  rednefs,  by  which  the  fulphur  was 
volatilized,  leaving  behind  16.76  of  fulphur.  To  the  folu- 
tiou  in  nitric  acid  was  now  added  fulphat  of  foda,  when  the 
lead  was  precipitated  in  the  date  of  fulphat.  He  obtained 
63.1  per  cent,  of  lead,  allowing  ico  of  fulphat  to  contain 
75.72  of  metallic  lead.  He  then  faturated  the  liquor  with 
ammoniac,  which  threw  down  3 .3  per  cent,  of  oxyd  of  iron, 
and  obtained  from  the  remaining  liquor,  by  carbonat  of 
potafh,  5 per  cent,  of  carbonat  of  lime. 

A fpecimen  of  lead  ore  from  Cornwall,  confiding  of  lead, 
fulphur,  antimony,  and  copper,  was  analyfed  by  Mr.  Hatchet. 

To  200  grains  of  the  ore,  in  amatrafs,  he  added  20Z. 
of  muriatic  acid.  While  the  mixture  was  heated,  he  added, 
from  time  to  time,  fmall  quantities  of  nitric  acid,  jud  to 
keep  up  an  effervefcence,  till  the  metals  were  oxydated  and 
diffolved.  After  being  gently  heated  for  an  hour,  the  folution 
was  complete,  and  of  a green  colour,  owing  to  the  prefence  of 
the  copper.  The  fulphur  was  feparated  and  floated  on  the 
liquid,  which  being  collected  was  digeded  in  muriatic  acid. 
When  dried  it  weighed  34  grains. 

The  above  folution,  and  the  muriatic  acid  in  which  the 
fulphur  was  digeded,  were  mixed  together,  and  diluted  with 
fix  pints  of  didi'.led  water.  The  mixture  became  turbid  and 
milky,  and  on  being  filtered  while  hot,  the  pure  oxyd  of 
antimony  was  left  on  the  filter,  which  being  wafhed  with 
more  boiling  water,  was  dried,  and  found  to  weigh  63  grains. 

When  the  liquid,  which  had  palled  through  the  filter, 
including  the  wafhings,  was  cold,  fome  muriat  of  lead  was 
depofited  in  cry tlals,  owing  to  the  (paring  folubility  of  that 


fait.  The  whole  was  evaporated  to  a fmall  quantity  of 
liquid,  fufficient  to  hold  the  copper  in  folution.  This  liquid, 
being  feparated  from  the  folid  muriat  of  lead,  contained  a imall 
portion  of  that  fait.  A few  drops  of  fulphuric  acid  being 
added,  however,  feparated  it  in  the  date  of  fulphat  of  lead. 
The  mafs  of  muriat  of  lead  left  by  evaporation,  was  now 
re-diffolved  in  boiling  water,  and  decompofed  by  fulphat  of 
foda.  The  fulphat  of  lead  here  formed  was  added  to  that 
produced  from  the  feparated  liquid,  which,  on  being  wafhed 
and  dried  on  a fand  bath,  weighed  120.2  grains.  The  green 
liquid  containing  the  remainder  of  the  mineral  was  now  fa- 
turated  with  ammonia  and  an  excefs  added,  which  rediffolved 
the  oxyd  of  copper,  forming  a vivid  blue  folution.  A quantity 
of  oxyd  of  iron  now  fubfided,  which,  when  feparated, 
weighed  2 4 grains. 

The  folution  of  copper  was  now  evaporated  nearly  to 
drynefs,  and  boiled  with'  pure  potafh,  when  the  black  oxyd 
of  copper  was  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  which  being 
wafhed,  feparated,  and  dried,  weighed  32  grains. 

In  this  analyfis  the  fulphur  is  the  only  fubffance  feparated 
in  a Hate  of  purity.  The  63  grains  of  oxyd  of  antimony, 
allowing  it  to  contain  23.08  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  would  afford 
4S.46  of  antimony.  The  120.2  grains  of  fulphat  of  lead, 
allowing  70.9  to  the  ico,  will  give  85.22  of  metallic  lead. 
The  32  grains  of  oxyd  of  copper,  reckoning  the  black 
oxyd  of  that  metal  to  contain  25  in  the  1 00,  will  yield 
24  grains.  If  we  reckon  the  2.4  grains  of  iron  at  1.2  of 
metal,  the  analyfis  will  Hand  as  follows,  when  reduced  to  100. 


Sulphur 

- 

17 

Antimony  - 

- 

24.46 

Lead 

- 

42.61 

Copper 

- 

12 

Iren  - 

- 

1.2 

97-27 

Lofs 

- 

2-73 

IOO 

If  filver  had  been  a confcituent 

of  the  ore,  t 

cefs  would  have  been  a little  varied.  In  the  firff  operation 
the  ore  would  have  been  diffolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  the 
antimony  would  have  been  in  part  diffolved,  and  left  at  the 
bottom  of  the  veffel  in  the  Hate  of  white  oxyd.  When  the 
fulphur  and  the  antimony,  by  dilution  with  water,  are  fepa- 
rated, muriatic  acid  muff  be  added.  The  lead  will  be  in 
part,  and  the  filver  entirely  precipitated.  The  muriat  of 
lead  may  be  feparated,  by  boiling  water,  from  the  muriat  of 
filver.  The  weight  of  filver  may  be  rated  at  77.52  in  the 
100  of  muriat.  The  other  metals  may  be  feparated  as  in  the 
laff  procefs.  Arfeniated  lead  ore  requires  a Hill  different 
treatment.  It  was  analyfed  by  Vauquelin  as  follows  : 100 
parts  of  ore  were  roafled  for  half  an  hour,  occafionally  adding 
a little  tallow,  which  ferved  to  reduce  the  arfenic  and  facili- 
tate its  efcape.  By  this  treatment  it  loH  38  parts,  which 
was  prefumed  to  be  oxyd  of  arfenic;  the  remaining  mafs  was 
boiled  with  Hrong  muriatic  acid  for  an  hour.  A quantity 
of  oxymuriatic  acid  efcaped,  the  liquid  affumed  a red  colour, 
and  white  needle -formed  cryffals  of  muriat  of  lead  were  de- 
pofited.  The  lead  by  this  means  was  converted  into  a mu» 
riat,  which  being  difiolved  in  boiling  water,  and  treated  with 
fulphat  of  foda,  affords  fulphat  of  lead.  This  precipitate, 
being  feparated  and  dried,  weighed  25  parts,  which  gave 
2C.2.  of  lead,  allowing  80.8  to  the  100  of  falphat.  The 
liquid  thus  freed  from  lead  being  treated  with  pure  ammo- 
nia, afforded  a precipitate  equal  to  39  grains,  confiffing  of 
oxyds  of  iron  and  arfenic.  The  circumffanc;  of  oxymu- 
riatic acid  being  given  out,  when  the  oxyd  of  lead  was  di- 
„ geffed 
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gelled  with  muriatic,  induced  Vauquelin  to  conclude  that  it 
was  in  a date  of  peroxyd. 

In  this  account  the  laft  part  of  the  procefs  appears  incom- 
plete, in  the  circumftance  of  the  oxyds  of  arfenic  and  iron 
being  mixed  together.  The  former  of  thefe  may  be  fepa- 
rated,  boiling  the  two  in  nitromuriatic  acid,  which  will  con- 
vert the  oxyd  of  arfenic  into  arfenic  acid,  and  which  may  be 
feparated  by  walking. 

Carbonat  of  lead  was  analyfed  by  Klaproth  by  the  fol- 
lowing procefs.  He  introduced  ioo  grains  of  this  ore  into 
200  grains  of  nitric  acid,  and  diluted  it  with  300  of  water.  The 
carbonic  acid  efcaped  in  the  form  of  gas,  making  a lofs  of 
weight  equal  to  16  grains.  Into  this  folution  was  fufpended 
a cylinder  of  zinc.  In  24  hours  the  lead  was  precipitated 
in  the  metallic  date,  which  weighed  77  grains,  equal  to  82 
of  oxyd. 

Sulphat  of  lead  has  been  analyfed  by  the  fame  chemid  : 
ioo  grains  of  the  ore  were  fird  roaded  at  a red  heat, 
and  lod  two  grains,  fuppofed  to  be  water.  The  remainder 
was  then  heated  to  rednefs  in  a platina  crucible,  with  400 
grains  of  carbonat  of  potafh.  By  this  treatment  a yellow 
reddifh  mafs  was  obtained,  which,  on  being  digeded  in  water 
and  filtered,  afforded  72  grains  of  oxyd  of  lead.  This  was 
next  diffolved  in  nitric  acid,  leaving  a refiduum  of  one  grain 
of  oxyd  of  iron.  A cylinder  of  zinc  was  introduced  into 
the  folution,  which  precipitated  the  lead  in  the  metallic  form, 
in  quantity  equal  to  66|  grains. 

The  alkaline  matter  which  paffed  through  the  filter  con- 
tained the  fulphuric  acid  of  the  fulphat  of  lead,  with  ex- 
cels of  alkali  ; this  excefs  was  faturated  with  nitric  acid,  and 
the  liquid  acetat  of  barytes  was  added,  which  caufed  a pre- 
cipitation of  73  grains  of  fulphat  of  barytes  : this  he  allows 
to  contain  25  grains  of  real  fulphuric  acid.  Hence  the  rc- 
fult  is 

Oxyd  of  lead  72 

Sulphuric  acid  23 

Oxyd  of  iron  1 

Lofs  by  roafting  2 

100 

We  have  alfo  the  analyfis  of  phofphat  of  lead  by  the  lame 
ingenious  experimenter. 

One  hundred  grains  of  this  native  fait  were  diffolved  in  di- 
lute nitri:  acid;  into  this  folution  nitrat  of  filver  was 
dropped  till  it  ceafcd  to  precipitate  : the  infoluble  jubilance, 
which  was  muriat  of  iilver,  weighed  1 1 grains,  indicating 
1.7  grains  of  muriatic  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  was  now  added 
to  precipitate  the  lead.  The  fulpTlat  of  lead  weighed 
106  grains,  which  contained  78.4  of  oxyd  of  lead.  The 
excefs  of  fulphuric  acid  was  feparated  by  adding  nitrat  of  ba- 
rytes, and  then  nearly  neutralized  with  ammonia.  On  adding 
acetat  of  lead,  82  grains  of  phofphat  of  lead  were  preci- 
pitated, containing  18.37  of  phofphoric  acid  : muriatic  acid 
was  now  added  to  the  folution,  and  evaporated  to  drynefs. 
The  dry  mafs  was  digeded  with  alcohol,  which  diffolved  the 
muriat  of  iron,  the  prefence  of  which  was  dete&ed  by  pruf- 
fiat  of  potalh,  and  was  found  equal  to  r‘7th  of  a grain  of  the 
oxyd. 

Molybdat  of  lead  was  analyfed  by  Mr.  Hatchett.  He 
boiled  a quantity  of  the  ore  in  fulphuric  acid,  till  it  would 
diffolve  no  more.  This  formed  fulphat  of  lead,  while  the 

molybdic  acid  was  diffolved  in  the  fulphuric  acid.  The  ful- 
phat of  lead  was  boiled  with  carbonat  of  foda,  and  was 
afterwards  waihed : this  appeared  to  be  carbonat  of  lead. 
The  nitric  acid  diffolved  all  but  a fmall  quantity,  which  was 
found  to  be  filex.  The  lead  was  next  precipitated  by  ful- 
phuric acid.  The  folution  of  the  molybdic  acid  in  the  ful- 
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phuric  acid  was  diluted  with  16  parts  of  water,  and  fatu- 
rated with  ammonia  ; when  a little  oxyd  of  iron  was  preci- 
pitated. The  folution  was  now  evaporated  to  drynefs,  and 
a flrong  heat  given  to  fublime  the  fulphat  of  ammonia. 
The  remaining  mafs,  when  boiled  with  nitric  acid  to  dry- 
nefs, afforded  molybdic  acid  of  a yellow  colour. 

Although  the  analyfis  of  the  different  ores  may  have 
pointed  out  general  methods  for  the  feparation  of  lead  from 
other  metals,  fome  hints  may,  neverthelefs,  be  neceffary  for 
the  analyfis  of  the  alloys  of  lead.  Lead  is  mod  frequently 
alloyed  with  tin,  filver,  antimony,  or  bifmuth.  The  alloy 
of  tin  and  lead  may  be  diffolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  The 
lead  will  be  entirely  taken  up.  Molt  of  the  tin  will  be  pre- 
cipitated in  the  Hate  of  white  oxyd,  by  the  addition  of  water. 
If  fulphuric  acid  be  now  dropped  into  the  folution  till  the 
precipitation  ceafes,  the  lead,  in  a Hate  of  fulphat,  will  be 
obtained,  while  the  remaining  tin  will  be  diffolved,  which 
may  afterwards  be  precipitated  by  an  alkali.  Lead  may  be 
feparated  from  filver,  when  both  thofe  bodies  are  diffolved  in 
pure  nitric  acid.  The  filver  may  be  precipitated  in  the  Hate 
of  muriat,  by  adding  muriat  of  foda.  The  lead  may  be 
afterwards  precipitated  by  fulphuric  acid. 

Tofeparate  lead  from  bifmuth,  diffolve  the  alloy  in  nitric 
acid,  then  add  a large  quantity  of  water,  which  will  preci- 
pitate the  greateft  part  of  the  bifmuth  in  the  Hate  of  white 
oxyd.  The  lead  mull  then  be  precipitated  by  fulphat  of 
foda,  and  the  remainder  of  the  bifmuth  by  potalh. 

The  feparation  of  lead  from  antimony  may  be  performed 
by  the  fame  procefs  ufed  for  feparating  tin. 

It  may  be  here  noticed,  that  in  all  cafes  where  fulphur  is 
prefent  in  the  ore  or  fubftance  to  be  analyfed,  if  the  nitric  acid 
be  employed,  it  mull  be  very  dilute,  otherwife  the  fulphur 
will  combine  with  its  oxygen,  forming  fulphuric  acid.  In 
order  to  know  when  this  takes  place,  the  folution  muff  be 
tefted  with  nitrat  of  barytes.  If,  however,  lead  be  prefent, 
it  will  combine  with  the  fulphuric  acid  as  ii  is  formed,  and 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel. 

ReduBion  of  the  Ores , or  j melting  of  Lead. — Two  proceffes 
are  employed  for  the  fmelting  of  lead,  the  one  by  means 
of  a blaft  furnace,  called  an  ore-hearth,  and  the  other  by 
means  of  a reverberatory  furnace.  The  latter  is  ufed 
throughout  Derbylhire  and  North  Wales,  and  is  undoubt- 
edly the  bell,  wtiere  coal  is  not  very  fcarce.  In  the  former 
of  thefe  methods  the  ore  and  the  fuel  are  mixed  together, 
and  expofed  to,  the  blaft.  The  heat  diflipates  the  fulphuret, 
the  ore  being  the  common  fulphuret  of  lead  or  galena. 
A portion  of  the  lead  is  oxydated,  which  facilitates  the  vitrifi- 
cation of  the  earthy  parts  of  the  ore,  and  of  the  fuel. 
Thefe  together  conftitute  the  flag  or  fcoria.  The  metallic 
lead  falls  into  the  lower  part  of  the  hearth,  and  is  defended 
from  the  oxygen  of  the  blaft  by  the  fcoria,  which  is  fluid 
upon  its  furface.  The  liquid  lead  is  let  off  from  time  to  time, 
always  retaining  a portion  for  the  fcorise  to  float  upon. 
When  the  whole  of  the  lead  is  to  be  drawn  off,  the  blaft 
muff  be  (lopped,  and  fome  lime  thrown  upon  the  liquid 
fcoria,  which  renders  it  concrete,  while  the  lead,  being  ftill 
liquid,  can  be  run  off. 

The  reverberatory  furnace  employed  for  fmelting  lead  is 
made  on  the  fame  plan  with  thofe  commonly  ufed  for 
puddling  iron,  differing  in  fize,  and  a few  other  particulars. 
The  fire  is  made  at  one  end,  and  the  flame  plays  over  the 
hearth,  entering  an  oblique  chimney  at  the  end,  which  ter- 
minates in  a perpendicular  one,  of  confiderahle  height.  The 
length  of  the  hearth,  from  the  place  where  the  fire  en- 
ters, to  the  chimney,  is  1 1 feet ; two  feet  of  this  length  next 
the  fire  conftitutes  the  throat  of  the  furnace ; the  width  of 
the  fame  is  four  feet,  and  its  depth  about  fix  inches  ; the 
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length  of  the  fire-place  is  four  feet,  equal  to  the  width  of 
the  throat ; its  width  two  feet,  and  depth  three  feet,  from 
the  grate  up  to  the  throat  of  the  furnace.  The  relt  of  the 
hearth  is  a concave  furface,  nine  feet  long,  four  and  a half  feet 
wide  at  the  throat  of  the  furnace,  feven  feet  four  inches  wide 
at  the  dillance  of  two  feet  from  the  throat,  feven  feet  two 
inches  in  the  middle  of  the  hearth,  live  feet  eleven  inches  at 
two  feet  dillance  from  the  chimney,  and  two  feet  ten  where 
the  flame  enters  the  chimney  at  two  apertures,  each  ten 
inches  fquare.  Thefe  apertures  terminate  in  the  oblique  part 
of  the  chimney,  the  fedtion  of  which  is  16  inches  fquare, 
which  communicates  with  the  main  chimney,  the  fedtion  of 
which  is  twenty  inches  fquare,  fuppoling  a flraight  horizon- 
tal line,  drawn  from  the  lower  plane  of  the  throat  of  the 
chimney  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  furnace  ; the  lowelt  part 
of  the  concave  hearth,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  this  cavity, 
is  nineteen  inches  below  this  line,  the  roof  of  the  furnace 
being  feventeen  inches  above  the  fame  line  : the  relt  of  the 
hearth  is  conformably  concave. 

On  each  fide  of  the  furnace  are  three  openings,  each 
about  ten  inches  fquare,  provided  with  iron  doors,  to  be 
removed  as  occafion  may  require.  They  are  arranged  at 
equal  diftances  from  each  other,  between  the  commence- 
ment of  the  hollow  hearth  and  the  entrance  into  the  chimney. 
The  lower  part  of  thefe  apertures  is  on  a level  with  the  hori- 
zontal line  above  alluded  to,  being  for  the  purpofe  of 
itirring  and  raking  the  ore,  &c.  Befides  the  larger  open- 
ings there  are  two  fmall  apertures,  one  below  the  large 
middle  opening,  and  nearly  on  a level  with  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace  ; the  other  under  that  next  to  the  chimney,  at 
fome  dillance  above  the  firft  aperture.  The  firfl  is  a tap- 
hole  for  the  lead,  and  the  fecond  for  the  fcoria.  The  ore 
is  introduced  by  a veffel  in  the  fhape  of  a hopper,  placed  in 
the  roof  of  the  furnace. 

Previous  to  the  ore  being  fmelted,  it  requires  to  be  fe- 
parated  as  much  as  pofiible  from  the  earthy  matter  in  which 
it  is  imbedded.  Although  galena,  which  is  the  ore  ufed 
for  fmelting,  is  mod  frequently  accompanied  by  fulphat  of 
barytes,  fluats  and  carbonat  of  lime,  it  is  found  to  exill  in 
cryftallized  diltindt  maffes,  and  can  be  feparated  from  it  by 
mechanical  means  to  a tolerable  extent.  The  whole  of  the 
ore,  with  the  earthy  matter,  is  pounded  to  a certain  degree 
with  hammers,  and  is  chiefly  performed  by  women.  In  fome 
places,  however,  it  is  broken  down  by  palling  it  through 
iron  rollers  prefTed  together  by  great  weights.  After  the 
ore  has  been  thus  reduced,  the  earthy  matter  is  "feparated 
by  walhing.  The  powder  to  be  wafhed  is  introduced  into 
a fieve  or  riddle,  and  placed  in  a large  tub  full  of  water. 
By  a certain  motion  given  to  the  riddle,  the  lighter  or  earthy 
parts  are  thrown  over  the  edge  of  the  fame,  while  the  galena, 
by  its  greater  fpecific  gravity,  is  retained.  This  procefs 
requires  great  dexterity,  which  can  be  acquired  by  expe- 
rience only  There  are,  however,  fome  impurities  which 
cannot  be  feparated  by  this  mechanical  procefs,  and  are  ge- 
nerally fmelted  with  the  ore.  Thefe  are  blind,  or  black- 
jack, cai!  d by  the  fmelter  mock  ore ; pyrites,  or  fulphuret 
of  iron,  named  Brazil  by  the  workmen.  When  the  ore 
abounds  much  with  thefe  fubllances,  the  procefs  of  fmelt- 
ing is  more  difficult,  and  requires  an  extra  affiltance  of  flux 
to  reduce  it. 

In  the  Hate  above  defcribed,  the  ore  is  introduced  at  the 
hopper  in  the  middle  of  the  roof  of  the  furnace,  and  fpread 
upon  the  concave  hearth,  to  expofe  it  as  much  to  the  flame  as 
poffible,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  efcape  of  the  fulphur. 
i his  fliould  be  performed  by  a long  continued  heat  which 
is  not  violent,  in  rder  hat  the  fulphuret  itfe)f  may  not 
be  volatilized,  an  effedt  which,  more  or  lefs,  always  takes 
place.  1 he  moment  the  fulphur  has  left  the  lead  it  begins 


to  combine  with  oxygen.  The  oxyd  of  lead,  thus  formed, 
combines  with  the  earthy  matter,  which  it  renders  fo  fufi- 
ble  as  to  become  liquid  upon  the  fulphur  of  the  melted 
lead,  and  defends  it  from  the  future  adtion  of  the  oxygen. 
At  this  llage  of  the  procefs  the  fire  is  railed  to  feparate  as 
quickly  as  poffible  the  melted  lead  from  the  liquid  fcoria. 
The  latter  is  now  let  off  at  the  upper  tap  hole,  leaving  a 
fmall  portion  dill  upon  the  lead  to  preferve  it  from  the  air. 
The  fire  at  this  period  is  lowered,  and  a quantity  of  coah 
flack  thrown  in  upon  the  melted  mafs.  This  ferves  as  well 
to  facilitate  the  cooling,  and  to  caufe  the  reduction  of  fome 
oxyd  of  lead,  which  alfo  tends  to  lliffen  the  melted  fcoria. 
This  lalt  effect,  however,  is  not  produced  fufficiently,  till 
a quantity  of  powdered  lime  is  thrown  into  the  furnace. 
By  this  treatment  the  remaining  fcoria  becomes  concrete, 
and  is  then  broken  to  pieces  and  pu filed  to  the  oppofite 
fide  by  means  of  a rake,  and  taken  out  of  the  furnace  at  tlia 
different  openings  on  the  fame  fide.  The  liquid  lead  is  now 
let  out,  at  its  proper  aperture,  into  a large  iron  pan,  or 
ciltern,  from  whence  it  is  laded  into  moulds  to  call  into 
pigs.  The  furnace  is  now  ready  to  be  charged  again. 
When  the  ore  abounds  with  much  impurity,  the  oxyd  of 
lead  is  not  fufficient  to  give  the  proper  degree  cf  liquidity 
to  the  fcoria.  In  this  cafe  a certain  quantity  of  float  cf 
lime  is  added,  which  lias  the  property  of  forming  a very 
fufible  compound  with  fulphat  of  barytes,  an  ingredient 
very  common  in  the  ore. 

This  flux  has  been  ufed  from  time  immemorial  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  and  has  no  doubt  derived  its  name  from  its 
properties  as  a flux.  See  Fluat  of  JLime. 

The  concrete  fcoria,  which  is  taken  out  of  the  furnace, 
is  found  to  contain  fome  lead,  independent  of  that  in  the 
Hate  of  oxyd,  and  chemically  combined.  This  is  generally 
lodged  in  the  cavities  of  the  fpongy  mafs.  Thele  maflej 
are  taken  to  a kind  of  blalt  furnace,  called  a flag-hearth. 
By  this  fecond  fulion  of  the  fcoria,  the  lead  drops  through 
the  liquid  mafs  into  the  lower  part  of  the  hearth,  where  it 
is  not  adted  upon  by  the  blalt,  and  from  thence  is  let  off 
and  call  into  pigs.  This  lead  is  faid  to  be  of  an  inferior  qua- 
lity. Some  ores  of  lead  contain  filver.  The  great  affinity 
of  lead  for  that  metal  is  fuch,  that  the  whole  of  it  is  found 
in  the  lead  (fee  Silver),  from  whence  it  is  afterwards 
feparated. 

Phyfical  and  chemical  Properties  of  Lead. — Lead  is  of  a 
bluilh-white  colour,  when  made  as  bright  as  poffible.  This 
is  belt  effected  by  feraping  and  burnilhing.  This  pohfii  it 
foon  lofes  by  expofure  to  air. 

Its  foftnefs  is  fuch,  that  a cylinder  of  one  inch  in  dia- 
meter and  twelve  inches  long,  may  be  eafily  bent  by  a perfon 
of  ordinary  ftrength  : indeed,  it  is  the  molt  foft  and  flexible 
of  the  metals.  Its  fpecific  gravity,  according  to  Briffon, 
is  ii  3523,  and  fo  far  from  being  increafed  by  the  hammer, 
agreeably  to  that  change  in  other  metals  by  the  fame 
effedt,  Mufchenbroeck  afferts  that  it  is  diminifhed.  It 
may  be  here  proper  to  obferve,  that  thofe  metals  which  are 
fufceptible  of  the  molt  perfedt  cryftallization,  will  undergo 
the  grcatelt  condenfation  by  the  hammer,  provided  the 
metal  be  fufficiently  malleable.  Hence  we  find  this  property 
the  molt  confpicuous  in  brafs,  and  in  bliltered  tteel.  See 
Metal. 

Lead,  in  common  with  its  foftnefs,  is  the  lealt  elaftic  of 
the  metals ; to  which  alfo  may  be  attributed  its  little  tena- 
city. Its  harduefs  is  increaled  by  hammering,  and  its  tena- 
city in  a proportionate  degree. 

Lead  is  exceedingly  malleable,  which  connected  with  it* 
exceffive  foftnefs,  admits  of  its  being  rolled  into  thin 
flieets  with  little  power.  Its  tenacity,  according  to  l)r. 

z Thomfon, 
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*Tliomfon,  is  fuch,  that  a wire  of  - — -•  of  an  inch  will  fnp- 

12.6 

port  only  18.4  pounds.  Lead  fufes  at  about  600  3 of 
Fahrenheit,  and  if  raifed  to  a much  higher  temperature, 
will  be  found  to  dimhiilh  by  evaporation.  If  lead  be 
melted  and  poured  into  an  iron  mould,  it  will  be  found  to 
concrete  on  the  lides  next  the  mould,  while  the  middle  part 
will  be  liquid  for  a Ihort  time.  If  this  liquid  part  be 
poured  off,  or  let  out  at  a plug-hole  at  the  bottom,  the 
interior  furface  of  the  folid  part  will  exhibit  a cryftalline 
form.  The  cryftals  will  be  larger  and  more  diftinil  as  the 
cooling  is  flower. 

Lead  is  much  employed  in  the  arts,  particularly  for 
buildings  and  cilterns-.  For  the  farmer  of  thefe  purpofes 
it  has  many  advantages  It  is  eafily  worked  into  any  fhape 
on  account  of  its  great  foftnefs,  and  is  fufficiently  malleable 
to  fold  two  edges  over  each  other,  fo  as  make  it  water- 
tight without  loldering.  This  is  a very  great  advantage, 
fince,  when  the  pieces  are  foldered  together,  the  expanlion 
and  contraction,  by  a change  of  temperature,  foon  breaks 
it  to  pieces. 

Although  it  is  at  prefent  in  general  ufe  for  water-cif- 
terns,  pumps,  and  pipes  for  conveying  water,  ferious  ob- 
jections have  been  made  to  it  by  different  philofophers,  par- 
ticularly Dr.  Lambe,  fo  far  as  regards  its  effects  on  the  hu- 
man economy. 

A very  ingenious  paper  w-as  fome  time  ago  publifhed  by 
Morveau,  in  which  he  (hews  that  the  water  expofed  to  the 
leaden  veffels  would  frequently  be  pernicious,  if  fome  ful- 
phuric  acid  were  not  prefent,  which  never  fails  to  precipi- 
tate lead  from  any  of  its  folutions.  Thus  we  lee  that  lead 
is  the  lead  objectionable  for  mineral  waters  containing  the  ful- 
phuric  acid,  which  is  very  general  in  almolt  all  fprings. 

Great  mifehief  has  been  produced  by  the  ufe  of  lead  in 
dairies ; although  we  lament  to  fay  that  this  prailice  is 
{till  followed  up  to  a certain  extent.  If  the  milk  runs  into 
•the  {lighted;  acidity,  we  mud.  expect  fome  lead  to  be  dif- 
folved,  and  its  probable  confequences  if  taken  into  the 
ftomach. 

The  difeafe  called  the  Devonfhire  colic,  was  proved  by 
fir  George  Baker,  in  feveral  excellent  papers  written  by  him, 
and  publifiied  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfailions  of  that  time, 
to  be  occafioned  by  lead  diffolved  in  the  cyder,  and  which 
had  been  furnifhed  from  the  cyder  preffes,  which  were  lined 
with  that  metal ; but  was  in  confequence  of  this  valuable 
difeovery  laid  afide. 

We  have  heard  of  a fimilar  difeafe  in  the  Wed  Indies, 
acquired  by  drinking  new  rum.  The  rum  was  found  to 
contain  lead,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  leaden  worm 
ufed  for  the  condenfation  of  the  fpirituous  vapour.  What, 
however,  is  very  fmgular,  the  rum  loll  its  deleterious  pro- 
perty by  keeping  about  twelve  months.  This  fail  was  not 
explained  at  the  time,  but  it  has  lately  been  cleared  up  by  a 
feries  of  experiments  made  by  the  writer  of  this  article. 
The  new  rum  is  generally  put  into  oak  calks,  from  whence 
the  liqour  extracts  a quantity  of  tan  and  gallic  acid.  Thefe 
fubllances  combine  with  the  lead  in  folution,  forming  a per- 
fectly infoluble  fubilance,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
calk.  Thefe  fads  (hew  that  lead  fhould  not  be  ufed  in  any 
fituation  where  fermented  liquors  are  prefent,  iince  in  every 
dage  of  their  exillence,  they  contain  more  or  lefs  acetic  acid. 
And  it  mull  not  be  forgotten,  that  all  dillilled  fpirits  will 
contain  the  fame  acid,  from  the  circumdance  of  its  being 
1/0131416  and  coming  over  with  the  fpirit. 

We  have,  however,  abundant  fatisfadion  in  knowing  that 
the  exillence  of  lead  and  gallic  acid  in  fpirits,  wines,  or 


other  fermented  liquors,  are  incompatible : and  that  all 
liquors  which  have  been  kept  in  oak  calks  for  a certain  time 
mull  be  freed  from  lead.  If  we  find  the  prefence  of  gallic 
acid  by  a folution  of  iron,  we  may  pronounce  fuch  liquid 
free  from  lead. 

Thefe  obferv.ations,  which  may  appear  out  of  place,  are 
given  with  a view  to  guide  thofe  who  may  be  making  or 
ufing  veffels  of  lead,  which,  under  fome  circumitances,  are 
attended  with  deplorabk  confequences. 

Alloys  of  Lt'ad formed  with  other  Metals. — One  part  of  tin 
and  two  of  lead  form  an  alloy,  fufible  at  about  3501  of  Fah- 
renheit, and  ufed  by  tinmen  and  others  under  the  name  of 
foft  folder.  See  Solder. 

Lead  forms  an  imperfeil  alloy  with  copper.  The  metal 
ufed  for  common  brafs-cocks  is  an  alloy  of  thefe  two  metals. 
The  lead  is  fo  imperfeitly  combined  with  the  copper,  that 
when  a piece  of  the  metal  is  expofed  to  a certain  heat,  the 
lead  feparates  from  the  copper  in  bright  globules  of  the 
former.  - 

The  alloy  of  antimony  with  lead  is  not  uncommon.  Six- 
teen of  lead  and  one  of  antimony  form  the  printers’  type 
metal. 

Lead  eafily  combines  with  mercury,  forming  an  amalgam. 
This  is  effeiled  either  by  putting  mercury  into  melted  lead, 
or  by  putting  lead,  in  fmall  particles,  to  the  mercury.  See 
Amalgam. 

An  alloy  of  filver  and  lead  is  eafily  formed.  Indeed  lead 
is  frequently  ufed  to  take  filver  from  plated  iron,  which  is 
afterwards  got  from  the  lead  by  cupellation. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hatchett  for  fome  valuable  fails 
relative  to  the  alloys  of  lead  and  gold.  One  part  of  lead 
to  eleven  of  gold  forms  a very  brittle  alloy,  having  a frac- 
ture of  a pale  brown  colour,  deftitute  of  metallic  lullre. 

The  alloys  in  any  proportion  have  the  fmgular  property 
ot  being  of  lefs  fpecific  gravity  than  the  mean,  the  very  con- 
trary of  which  is  obferved  in  mod  other  compounds  of  me- 
tals. The  following  is  a table  given  by  Mr.  Hatchett  exhi- 
biting thefe  fails. 
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When  lead  is  expofed  to  the  air  for  a little  time,  it  foon 
appears  of  different  colours,  not  unlike  the  prifmatic  colours. 
By  a longer  expofure,  aflifted  with  moifture,  it  becomes 
covered  with  a white  powder.  This  is  the  oxyd  of  lead 
combined  with  carbonic  acid.  This  change  is  facilitated  by 
heat,  and  flill  more  by  the  fumes  of  acetic  acid  or  vinegar. 
It  is  by  this  means  that  the  white  lead  of  commerce  is  made, 
of  which  we  (hall  treat  hereafter. 

If  melted  lead  be  exp»fed  to  the  oxygen  of  the  atmofphere, 
a greyifh-yellow  powder  begins  'to  form  upon  the  furface. 
By  keeping  it  expofed  for  fome  time,  the  powder  becomes 
more  yellow.  In  this  ftate  it  is  called  majficot,  or  yellow  oxyd 
of  lead.  It  contains  about  6.88  of  oxygen. 

This  oxyd  is  made,  in  the  large  way,  in  a furnace  not  un- 
like a baker's  oven.  The  middle  of  the  hearth  contains  a 
recefs  for  expoliug  the  melted  lead.  On  each  fide,  and  a 
little  below  the  level  of  the  hearth,  is  a fire,  the  flame  of 
which  paffes  flowly  over  the  hearth,  giving  fufficient  heat  to 
keep  the  lead  melted,  and  paffes  up  a chimney  near  the 
mouth  of  the  furnace.  As  foon  as  the  lead  is  melted,  a 
perfon  is  conflantly  employed  to  agitate  it,  in  order  to  eX- 
pofe  greater  furface  to  the  air.  This  manual  operation  is 
performed  by  a rake  fufpended  from  a chain,  fo  that  the  per- 
pendicular part  of  the  rake  dafhes  through  a portion  of  the 
melted  lead,  by  merely  moving  it  backwards  and  forwards. 
By  the  fame  motion,  the  oxyd  which  is  formed  is  pufhed 
away  from  the  furface  of  the  lead,  leaving  it  free  to  the 
aftion  of  frefh  oxygen.  This  procefs  being  kept  up,  the 
lead  is  at  length  converted  into  a greenifh-yellow  powder, 
mixed  with  lumps  of  metallic  lead.  This  powder  is  ground 
in  a mill  and  then  wafhed,  by  which  means  the  metallic  lead 
is  feparated,  and  the  powder  becomes  of  a more  bright  yel- 
low. The  green  colour  was  therefore  owing  to  a mixture 
of  the  blue  particles  of  lead,  mixed  with  the  yellow  oxyd. 
The  yellow  oxyd  here  produced  is  called  majficot ; which 
fee. 

This  oxyd  appears  capable  of  combining  with  more  oxy- 
gen by  a fecond  expofure.  For  this  purpofe  the  yellow 
powder,  after  being  wafhed  and  dried,  is  returned  into  the 
furnace  above-mentioned,  or  one  of  fimilar  conftrudlion,  kept 
for  this  fecond  procefs  only.  The  heat  is  kept  uniform  but 
not  great,  and  the  oxyd  raked  about  to  expofe  as  much  fur- 
face as  pofiible.  It  gradually  changes  colour,  and  ultimate- 
ly affumes  a fplendid  red.  In  this  ftate  it  is  called  minium  ; 
which  fee.  Although  during  this  procefs  the  oxyd  appears 
gradually  to  pafs  through  all  the  (hades  of  orange  colour 
from  yellow  to  red,  the  two  latter  can  only  be  coniidered  as 
diftinft  oxyds,  the  intermediate  tints  being  mixtures  of  the 
two. 

If  we  confider  the  yellow  as  the  firft  or  protoxyd,  the 
red  will  be  the  fecond,  and  the  brown,  yet  to  be  treated  of,  the 
third  and  the  peroxyd.  Prouft,  however,  has  given  fome 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  yellow  is  not  the  firft.  The  oxyd 
which  is  precipitated  from  the  nitric  acid  when  heated  to 
rednefs,  to  drive  off  the  water  and  carbonic  acid,  is  found 
to  be  the  yellow  oxyd  in  a very  perfect  ftate.  The  author 
above-mentioned  informs  us,  that  if  cryftals  of  the  common 
nitrat  of  lead  be  boiled  with  fome  pieces  of  metallic  lead, 
fcaly  yellow  cryftals  are  formed.  This  fait,  decompofed  by 
potafli,  affords  an  oxyd  which  Prouft  fuppofes  to  contain 
lefs  oxygen  than  the  yellow.  Dr.  Thomfon  repeated  his 
experiment  ; he  found  the  oxyd  not  to  differ  in  appearance 
from  the  yellow,  and  makes  it  to  confift  of  lead,  91.5  lead, 
and  8 5 oxygen.  This  appears  to  be  rather  lefs  oxygen 
than,  according  to  his  own  analyfis,  is  contained  in  the  yellow. 
But  there  js  reafon  to  believe,  that  in  Dr.  Thomfon’s  analy- 
fis of  the  yellow  oxyd,  the  oxygen  is  rated  too  high.  The 


fame  oxyd,  according  to  Bucholz,  is  compofed  of  100  lead 
and  eight  of  oxygen,  equal  107.4  percent.  This  analyfis 
appears  to  have  been  made  under  fuch  circumftances  as  to 
entitle  it  to  much  credit.  From  the  average  of  three  ana- 
lyfes  of  the  yellow  oxyd,  obtained  from  acetat  of  lead,  the 
writer  of  this  article  made  the  oxygen  7.4  percent.  Hence  we 
have  abundant  reafon  to  doubt  the  exiftence  of  an  oxyd  be- 
low the  yellow  oxyd,  fince  it  appears,  from  Dr.  Thomfon’s 
own  account,  that  the  oxyd,  faid  to  confift  of  lefs  oxygen 
than  the  yellow,  contains  8 5 per  cent.,  being  1.1  more  than 
Bucholz  makes  the  yellow  oxyd. 

If  nitric  acid  in  fufficient  quantity  be  added  to  the  red  oxyd 
of  lead,  nearly  the  whole  will  be  diffolved  ; T'7th  of  the  oxyd 
will  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  which,  when  collefted 
and  dried,  is  of  a dark  brown  colour,  and  is  called  the  brown 
oxyd  of  lead.  The  following  procefs  is  given  by  Vauque- 
lin  : Mix  a quantity  of  the  red  oxyd  of  lead  with  water  in 
a Woulff’s  apparatus,  and  let  the  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  pafs 
through  the  mixture.  The  oxyd  gradually  becomes  of  a 
deeper  colour,  and  is  at  laft  diffolved.  From  this  folution 
the  brown  oxyd  is  precipitated  by  potafli.  From  every  100 
parts  of  the  red  oxyd  68  of  the  brown  may  be  obtained. 

This  oxyd  is  of  a flea-brown  colour,  having  no  fmell  or 
tafte.  It  is  infoluble  in  any  of  the  acids.  It  converts  the 
muriatic  into  oxymuriatic  acid,  by  giving  up  a portion  of 
its  oxygen.  When  rubbed  brilklv  in  a mortar  with  pow- 
dered fulphur,  the  fulphur  inflames,  producing  a ftrong 
fmell  of  fulphurous  acid.  According  to  the  analyfis  of 
Prouft,  this  oxyd  is  compofed  of  79  lesd  and  21  oxygen. 
Dr.  Thomfon  makes  it  81.6  lead  and  18.4  oxygen. 

It  appears  highly  probable  that  we  have  only  three  oxyds 
of  lead,  namely,  the  yellow,  the  red,  and  the  hrown.  The 
firft,  according  to  Prouft,  contains  9 per  cent. ; Thomfon, 
10.3;  Bucholz,  7.4;  the  writer  of  this  article,  7.4:  the 
average  of  all  thefe  being  S.3.  The  red  oxyd,  by  Dr. 
Thomfon’s  analyfis,  contains  12  percent.:  the  brown,  ac- 
cording to  Prouft,  contains  in  the  100,  21  oxygen;  Dr. 
Thomfon  makes  18.4:  the  mean  of  thefe  is  19.7. 

Agreeable  to  the  average  refults  of  thefe  different  analyfes, 
we  cannot  help  being  forcibly  (truck  with  the  beauty  of 
Mr.  Dalton’s  hypothefis  relative  to  the  limited  proportions 
with  which  bodies  combine.  He  makes  the  atom  of  lead  to 
weigh  95,  or  to  be  95  times  heavier  than  an  atom  of  hydro- 
gen ; the  atom  of  oxygen  being  7 times  heavier.  In  re- 
ferring to  the  do&rine  advanced  by  this  ingenious  chemift, 
it  will  be  feen  that  he  holds  the  neceflity  of  bodies  com- 
bining atom  to  atom,  or  in  fome  multiple  of  the  fame ; as, 
2 to  1,  3 to  1,  See.  The  firft  oxyd  of  lead,  agreeably  to 
the  above  data,  mull  be  1 to  1,  or  93  to  7 ; the  fecond 
oxyd,  93  to  14;  and  the  third,  93  to  21.  Hence  thefe 

proportions  reduced  to  100,  will  (land  as  follows:  — 1 

7 

100 

= -/  , or  6.86  in  the  100,  for  the  firft  oxyd.  Then, 

O.  uO 


c , — ,93+14  IOO  „ . 

tor  the  fecond,  — i_L  = or  12.84  m the  100. 

14  12.84 

Laftly,  for  the  third  or  peroxyd,  — — , or 
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1 8.  i in  the  100.  The  proportions  by  analyfis  give,  for  the 
firft,  8.3;  fecond,  12;  and  the  third,  19.7:  by  theory, 
6.86,  12.84,  and  18. 1. 

The  fecond  and  third  oxyds  of  lead  give  out  oxygen,  by 
expofure  to  heat  in  a crucible,  and  are  reduced  to  the  ftate 
of  the  firft  oxyd.  If  the  heat  be  raifed  a little  above  red- 
9 nefs, 
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nefs,  the  yellow  oxyd  fufes  into  a glafs,  in  which  ftate  it  is 
called  the  vitreous  oxyd  of  lead.  It  becomes  fo  exceedingly 
fluid,  as  to  run  through  the  common  crucibles.  In  this  ftate 
it  has  the  power  of  oxydating,  and  combining  with  the 
oxyds  of  all  the  metals  which  are  oxydatic,  by  expofure  to 
air  with  heat : and  hence  is  employed  to  great  advantage  in 
the  cupellation  of  the  nobler  metals.  See  Silver. 

When  lead  is  oxydated  at  a high  temperature,  fuch  as 
that  employed  in  the  feparation  of  filver  from  lead,  the  yel- 
low oxyd  fufes  as  it  is  formed,  and  is  blown  from  the  furface 
of  the  lead  by  bellows.  In  this  ftate  it  is  called  litharge; 
which  fee.  It  confifts  of  the  yellow  oxyd,  united  to  a por- 
tion of  carbonic  acid.  For  this  part  we  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Thomfon. 

Lead  combines  with  fulphur  and  phofphorus. 

Sulphuret  of  lead  may  be  formed  by  proje&ing  fulphur 
into  melted  lead,  or  by  ftratifying  thin  plates  of  the  metal 
with  the  fulphur.  The  compound  is  very  brittle,  of  a dark 
grey  colour.  It  may  be  cryftallized  by  flow  cooling  ; under 
which  form  it  exhibits  a brilliant  fracture,  refembling  the 
native  fulphuret,  or  galena.  This  fulphuret,  according  to 
Dr.  Thomfon,  confifts  of  86  lead  and  14  fulphur.  Ac- 
cording to  Dalton’s  hypothefis,  it  confifts  of  one  %itom  of 
lead  to  one  of  fulphur : the  former  atom  being  95,  and  the 


, ....  95  + 13  100  ,.  , 

latter  it,  will  give  — = , or  12  to  100;  which 

J 0 13  12 

agrees  with  feveral  other  analyfes  very  nearly. 

Lead  appears  capable  of  combining  with  a fecond  dofe  of 
fulphur,  conftituting  a compound,  which  is  more  brilliant , 
and  of  a lighter  colour.  It  rnay  be  eafily  diftinguifhed 
from  the  common  kind,  by  its  burning  in  the  flame  of  a 
candle. 

It  is  called  the  fuperfulphuret  of  lead , and,  according  to 
Dalton’s  hypothefis,  mult  confift  of  one  atom  of  lead  and 


two  atoms  of  fulphur,  which  would  give  — — - — — 


J°9  f or  21.5  per  cent.  Dr.  Thomfon  makes  it  25  per  cent. 
21.5 

It  is  to  this  chemift  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of 
this  fubftance. 

Phofphurct  of  lead  may  be  formed  by  mixing  together  equal 
parts  of  filings  of  lead  and  phofphoric  glafs ; the  mixture 
being  fufed  in  a crucible.  It  is  of  a filvery  blueiih-white 
colour.  It  poffeffes  flight  malleability,  and  may  be  cut 
with  a knife.  It  is  compofed  of  88  lead  and  12  of  phof- 
phorus. Dalton  makes  the  atom  of  phofphorus  to  weigh  9 : 


hence  this  compound  of  1 to  1 will  give 


Salts  of  Lead — Moft  of  the  acids  combine  with  the  yellow 
oxyd  of  lead,  forming  peculiar  compounds.  By  far  the 
greateft  proportion  of  thefe  compounds  is  infoluble  in 
water.  All  thofe  which  are  foluble  have  a fweetifh  tafte, 
attended  with  a roughnefs  which  it  leaves  on  the  tongue, 
fimilar  to  that  of  red  port,  and  fome  other  wines.  This 
property  has  caufed  it  to  be  ufed  for  the  villainous  purpofe 
of  mixing  with  four  wine,  which  does  not  only  take  up  the 
acid,  but  adds  a roughnefs  and  fweet  vinous  flavour,  ex- 
ceeding impofing  upon  the  palate.  Some  have  fufpended 
bags  of  (hot  in  the  calks  of  wine  ; others  have  added  com- 
mon white  lead. 

Mankind  are  now  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  different 
teds  for  lead,  that  it  is  very  feldom  found  in  thofe  liquors. 
Water  impregnated  with  fulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  will 


inftantly  turn  wine  muddy  and  black,  which  contains  lead. 
If  a folution  of  iron  be  dropped  into  wine,  and  it  turns  black, 
the  prefence  of  gallic  is  indicated  : and  from  what  we  before 
obferved,  the  exiftence  of  lead  and  that  acid  are  incom- 
patible in  the  fame  liquid. 

Sulphat  of  Lead. — Lead  is  fcarcely  afted  upon  by  the  ful- 
phuric  acid,  in  the  cold.  If  the  acid  be  boiled  with  the 
lead,  fumes  of  fulphurous  acid  will  be  given  out,  and  a 
portion  of  the  lead  oxydated,  which  combines  with  the  acid, 
forming  a whitilh  pally  compound.  If  the  acid  be  in  ex- 
cefs,  and  the  mafs  walhed  in  water,  the  fubftance  becomes 
divided  into  two  portions,  namely,  the  fulphat  of  lead, 
which  is  inloluble,  and  the  fuperfulphat,  which  is  llightly 
foluble,  and  will  be  depofited  in  cryftals. 

It  is  from  the  circumftance  of  the  infolubility  of  the  ful- 
phat of  lead,  that  the  metal  can  be  ufed  with  fuch  advan- 
tage for  the  lead-houfes,  ufed  in  making  fulphuric  acid,  and 
for  making  veffels  which  have  to  hold  this  acid.  The  ful- 
phat which  firft  forms  upon  the  furface  defends  the  lead  not 
only  from  the  adtion  of  this  acid,  but  from  any  other  folvent 
of  this  pernicious  metal.  Sulphat  of  lead  may  be  bell 
formed  by  adding  fulphat  of  foda  to  the  acetat  of  nitrat  of 
lead.  A denfe  white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  fulphat 
of  j^ad.  This  fait  is  produced  in  great  abundance  by  the 
calico-printers,  in  making  acetat  alumine,  with  alum  and 
acetat  of  lead.  It  forms  an  excellent  paint  with  oil,  for 
Handing  the  adfion  of  acids. 

Kirwan  gives  the  proportion  of  this  fait  at  23.37  acid, 
73  acid  yellow  oxyd,  1.63  water  in  the  100;  Bucholz, 
24.72  acid,  75.28  oxyd;  and  Klaproth,  26.5  acid,  and 

73.3  oxyd:  the  mean  of  thefe  is  24.86  acid,  and  7314 
bafe.  Calculated  by  Dalton’s  theory,  the  atom  of  ful- 


, .,  . , % r 95  + 7 + 34  too 

phuric  acid  weighs  24  : therefore,  — — — ; 

_ 34  23 

or,  the  acid  is  23  in  the  100:  then,  100  — 23  = 73  the 
bafe. 


Sulphite  of  Lead. — The  fulphurous  acid  has  no  aftion  upon 
lead  : but  it  combines  with  the  yellow  oxyd,  forming  an 
infoluble  compound,  having  no  remarkable  properties. 
When  expofed  to  a red  heat,  the  acid  is  difengaged,  in  the 
form  of  gas. 

When  the  fulphurous  acid  is  added  to  the  red  oxyd  of 
lead,  the  acid  takes  oxygen  from  the  oxyd,  reducing  it  to 
the  ftate  of  yellow  oxyd.  The  acid  is  converted  into  the 
fulphuric,  and  combines  with  the  oxyd,  forming  the  ful- 
phat of  lead. 

Dr.  Thomfon  gives  the  proportions  at 

74.3  oxyd, 

23.3  acid. 


100 


Nitrat  of  Lead. — When  the  nitric  acid  is  a little  diluted, 
it  adls  with  confiderable  rapidity  upon  lead.  If  it  be  a little 
afiifted  by  heat,  the  whole  will  become  fpeedily  difiolved, 
forming  nitrat  of  lead:  This  confifts  of  the  yellow  oxyd 

of  the  metal  united  to  a portion  of  the  acid.  If  the  folution 
be  evaporated,  it  affords  cryftals  of  tin,  in  fix-fided  pyramids 
of  a filvery  white  colour.  This  fait  diffolves  in  7§  of 
boiling  water.  When  the  cryftals  are  heated,  they  undergo 
a flight  detonation : the  fame  takes  place  when  they  are 
rubbed  with  fulphur  in  a hot  mortar. 

According 
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According  to  experiments  of  Dr.  Thomfon,  this  fait 
ooniills  of, 

66  oxyd, 

34  acid. 

ioo 


When  the  cryftals  oT  the  la  ft  fait  are  boiled  with  me- 
Gallic  lead,  yellow  fcaly  cryftals  are  formed,  conftituting, 
according  to  Dr.  Thomfon,  a fubnitrat,  conlifting  of 
81.5  oxyd, 

18.3  acid,* 


too 


By  Dalton’s  theory  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  nitric  acid 
is  19  : in  moft  of  the  nitrats  he  fuppofes  one  atom  of  the 
bafe  to  unite  with  two  atoms  of  acid.  The  nitrat  of  lead, 
already  deferibed,  fliould,  according  to  the  above  analyiis, 
con  fill  of  at  leaft  two  atoms  of  acid  to  one  of  bafe,  for 


to,  + - x T9  — 2.  — 27.14  of  acid,  and  72.86  of 
38  27-14 

bafe. 

The  acid  here  falls  confiderably  Ihort  of  that  in  the  ana- 
lyfis  of  Dr.  Thomfon.  The  latter  fait,  which  we  have 
called  the  fubnitrat,  fhould  have  one  atom  lefs  of  acid. 


Hoc.  .95  + 7 +,  '9  = 
■9 


-yy-,  which  gives  15.7  acid,  and 


84.3  of  oxyd  = 100. 

Muriat  of  Lead. — Muriatic  acid  has  a very  feeble  action 
on  lead,  but  it  readily  diflolves  the  yellow  oxyd,  forming 
the  muriat  of  lead.  This  fait  may  be  alfo  formed  by  add- 
ing muriat  of  foda  to  nitrat  of  lead.  The  precipitate 
which  is  formed  is  the  fait  in  queftion.  It  diflolves  in  22 
parts  of  cold  water.  This  is  the  fadl  only  when  no  excefs 
of  this  acid,  or  when  no  other  acid  is  prefent  ; flnee  the 
fait  is  foluble  in  moft  acids  to  a greater  extent  than  in  wa- 
ter. When  this  fait  is  mixed  with  the  fulphat  of  lead,  it 
may  be  feparated  from  it  by  its  folubility  in  the  acetic  acid. 
Muriat  of  lead  is  much  more  foluble  in  hot  than  in  cold 
water.  Hence,  when  a faturated  hot  folution  is  fuffered 
to  cool,  the  fait  is  depofited  in  cryftals  of  a iilvery-white 
colour.  When  heated  they  readily  melt,  and  on  cooling 
affume  a flight  tranfparency,  from  which  it  has  been  called 
Plumbum  corneum. 


On  the  application  of  greater  heat  fome  of  the  fait  eva- 
porates in  a white  fmoke,  leaving  behind  a fubftance,  which 
is  faid  to  be  a fubmuriat  of  lead. 

The  compofition  of  muriat  of  lead  is,  according  to  Klap- 
roth, 

Acid  13.5 
Oxyd  86.5 


100 

#y  Kirwan’s  account, 

Acid  1 7 
Oxyd  83 

100 

The  weight  of  the  atom  of  muriatic  acid  being  22,  we 

Stall  .hare  by  Dalton’s  theory  2*  .f  ^ = - I-°— , by 

J J 22,  *7-74 


which  we  have  17.74  ac'd.  and  82.26  of  oxyd,  which  conies 
very  near  to  Kirwan.  When  the  muriatic  acid  is  poured  on 
the  red  oxyd  of  lead,  the  lead  gives  up  a part  of  its 
oxygen  to  the  muriatic  acid,  conftituting  the  oxymuriatic 
acid.  The  muriatic  acid  then  unites  with  the  yellow  oxyd 
thus  formed,  while  the  oxygen  is  returned  to  the  remaining 
red  oxyd,  forming  the  brown  oxyd. 

The  fubftance  above-mentioned,  faid  to  be  a fubmuriat, 
appears  rather  ambiguous,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  a mere 
mixture  of  the  common  muriat  with  the  yellow  oxyd  of 
lead.  There  is,  however,  one  argument  in  favour  of  its 
being  a proper  compound.  It  is  faid  not  to  be  foluble  in 
water,  or  that  the  excefs  of  oxyd  is  attached  to  the  muriat, 
fo  as  to  prevent  its  being  feparated  by  the  affinity  of  the 
water  for  the  fait. 

The  common  way  of  forming  this  fubftance  is  by  adding 
to  the  muriat  of  foda  a much  larger  quantity  *>f  litharge 
than  would  be  neceflary  to  faturate  the  acid  of  the  fait. 
We  are  indebted  to  Vauquelin  for  the  bell  account  of  the 
nature  of  this  anomalous  decompofition.  At  the  fame  time 
the  muriat  of  lead  is  decompoled  by  foda.  We  have  the 
fadl  before  our  eyes,  that  an  oxyd  of  lead  will  completely 
decompofe  the  muriat  of  foda.  If  we  ftate  the  experiment 
of  Vauquelin  we  fhall  be  better  able  to  give  an  opinion. 
To  one  part  of  muriat  of  foda  he  added  fever,  of  litharge 
in  fine  powder,  with  as  much  water  as  made  the  mixture  of 
the  conliftency  of  thin  foup.  This  was  frequently  ftirred 
for  feveral  hours.  The  litharge  gradually  loft  its  colour, 
and  ultimately  became  white.  It  increased  in  bulk,  and  fo 
much  water  w'as  abforbed  as  to  make  it  neceflary  to  add 
more.  At  the  Cnd  of  four  days  the  chemical  adlion  had 
entirely  fubfided,  when  the  rcfult  was  examined.  The  li- 
quid part,  when  feparated  by  the  filtre,  had  a ftrong  talle 
of  foda,  with  a tafte  of  muriat  of  lead,  but  no  muriat  of 
foda  was  prefent.  The  liquid  afforded  cryftals  of  carbonat 
of  foda  by  evaporation.  The  fubftance  from  which  the 
liquor  had  been  feparated,  when  walked  and  dried,  was  of  a 
dirty  white  colour,  and  was  found  to  have  increafed  in 
weight  |th  of  the  whole  oxyd  employed.  When  this  fub- 
ftance was  heated  to  a certain  degree  it  affumed  a fine  yel- 
low colour,  by  which  it  loft  3rBth  of  its  weight.  This  was, 
perhaps,  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

Some  cauftic  foda  was  added  to  a part  of  this  fubftance, 
which  changed  its  colour  to  that  of  a dirty  yellow,  and  the 
refiduum  was  found  to  be  a mafs  of  cryftals  of  muriat  of 
lead.  By  the  tell  of  an  alkaline  hydro-lulphuret,  the  foda 
appeared  to  hold  a great  quantity  of  the  oxyd  of  lead  in 
folution. 

The  one  part  of  muriat  of  foda,  ufed  in  this  experiment, 
confided  of  .44  of  acid,  and  .56  of  foda.  The  .44  acid 
would  combine  with  2.4  of  the  yellow  oxyd  to  form  3.84 
of  muriat  of  lead,  leaving  7 — 2.4=  4.6  of  oxyd  of  lead. 
This  is  fuppofmg  the  true  muriat  to  be  formed  ; but  if  a 
fubmuriat  were  formed,  it  mult  confift  of  more  than  one 
atom  of  lead  united  to  one  of  acid.  Suppofe  it  one  of 
acid  to  two  of  oxyd,  then  .44  -f  2 x 2.4  = .44  4-  4.8  = 
£.2  of  fubmuriat,  ft  ill  there  would  be  free  oxyd  left.  But 
the  author  tells  us  that  the  yellow  fubftance  was  infoluble  in 
water,  or  that  the  water  would  not  take  the  muriat  from 
the  excefs  of  oxyd,  although  the  nitric  acid,  as  well  as  the 
foda,  was  capable  of  that  effedl.  If  there  were  no  free  oxyd 
when  two  atoms  of  lead  were  to  one  of  acid,  let  us  fuppofe 
them  three  to  one,  we  fhall  then  have  .44  4-  3 x 2-4  = 
.44  x 7 2 = 7.64  of  a fecond  fubmuriat.  If,  therefore, 
we  are  to  rely  upon  the  faft,  that  the  muriat  of  lead  could 
not  be  diffolved,  leaving  the  excefs  of  oxyd,  we  mull  regard 
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tins  yellow  fubflance  as  a legitimate  compound.  If  the 
contrary  be  the  cafe,  we  mull  regard  it  as  a mixture  of  the 
true  muriat  mixed  with  the  yellow  oxyd  of  lead.  This 
fub(jtance  has  been  manufactured  under  a patent  by  Mr. 
Turner,  of  Newcaltle-upon-Tyne,  and  is  deemed  a valuable 
pigment  for  painting. 

Phofphat  of  Lead. — The  pliofphoric  acid  does  not  a£l 
upon  lead  in  the  cold,  and  but  very  feebly  by  heat.  The 
refult  of  this  a&ion  is  the  formation  of  an  infoluble  com- 
pound, which  is  the  phofphat  of  lead. 

This  fait  may  be  more  eafily  formed  by  adding  toge- 
ther the  folutions  of  phofphat  of  foda  and  the  nitrat,  or 
acetat  of  lead.  A denfe  white  powder  fubfides,  which  is 
the  fait  in  queftion.  This  fait  is  infoluble  in  water,  but  it 
diffolves  readily  in  nitric,  and  alfo,  when  aflilled  by  heat,  in 
the  muriatic  acid.  On  the  latter  folution  cooling,  cry  Hals 
of  muriat  of  lead  are  depofited ; a proof  that  a partial  de- 
compolition  takes  place.  It  is  alfo  decompofed  by  the  ful- 
phuric  acid,  by  the  afiiilancc  of  heat. 

When  this  fait  is  heated  it  melts,  and  on  cooling  afiumes  a 
cryllalline  appearance. 

It  is  from  this  fait  that  phofphorus  is  generally  obtained  ; 
f:ir  when  it  is  expofed  to  a great  heat,  in  an  earthen  retort, 
with  charcoal,  both  the  lead  and  the  phofphorus  lofe  their 
oxygen,  the  latter  being  diddled  over. 

Mr.  Dalton  makes  the  atom  of  pliofphoric  acid  to  weigh 

23,  then  — LA-?  + = ; f0  that  this  fait,  from 

J 23  18.4 

thefe  data,  coniids  of  18.4  of  acid,  and  88.6  of  oxyd, 
which  is  very  near  the  proportions  of  the  native  fait. 

Carbonat  of  Lead. — Carbonic  acid  does  not  a£l  upon  lead« 
but  it  combines  with  the  yellow  oxyd  of  lead,  forming  an 
infoluble  white  powder,  which  is  manufactured  under  the 
name  of  white  lead. 

This  fait  may  be  formed  by  adding  a carbonat  of  potato 
to  the  acetat  or  nitrat  of  lead.  The  precipitate,  being 
watoed  and  dried,  is  fnowy-white  powder,  appearing  to  the 
eve  well  calculated  to  make  a much  finer  white  paint  than 
that  made  in  the  common  way.  Although  the  carbonat 
formed  by  precipitation  is,  no  doubt,  chemically  the  fame 
with  the  manufactured,  their  difference,  in  point  of  denfity, 
is  very  remarkable.  The  proportions  of  the  conffituents  of 
this  fall  are,  according  to  Bergman,  j 6 acid,  84  oxyd  ; to 
Chenevix,  13  acid,  85  oxyd;  Proud,  16.15  acid,  83.85, 
oxyd  ; and  Klaproth,  16.33  ac'd,  S3.67  oxyd  in  the  100. 

The  manufacture  of  white  lead  has  been  known  long  be- 
fore any  idea  was  entertained  of  its  compofition,  or  the 
theory  of  the  procefs  ; and  it  is  rather  fingular  that  no 
more  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  common  procefs, 
which  has  long  appeared  to  chemifts  as  clumfy  and  uneco- 
nomical. 

The  procefs  confids  in  expofing  thin  toeets  of  lead  to  the 
fumes  of  vinegar  at  a certain  temperature.  The  lead  is 
call  into  toeets  about  two  feet  long,  five  or  fix  inches 
broad,  and  about  5th  of  an  inch  thick.  Thefe  are  coiled 
up,  rather  fpirally,  into  a cylindrical  toape,  about  live  or 
fix  inches  diameter.  The  vinegar  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
earthen  pots,  which  are  different  in  lize  at  different  manu- 
factures ; fome  holding  three  pints  and  others  five  or  fix. 
There  is  a ledge  round  the  pot,  in  the  infide,  about  an  inch 
deep,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting  the  cylindric  coil  of 
lead,  which  dands  upon  it  like  a chimney.  The  pots  thus 
fitted,  with  the  lead  and  vinegar,  are  arranged  in  rows,  upon., 
a dratum  of  horfe-litter,  or,  what  is  now  ufed  as  being 
cheaper,  the  refufe  bark  of  tanners.  The  ends  of  all  the 


cylinders  of  lead  are  covered  with  a plate  of  the  fame  metal, 
to  confine  the  whole  as  much  as  podible  to  the  a&ion  of  the 
vapour.  The  pots  thus  placed  are  covered  over  with  litter 
or  bark,  and  a new  dratum  of  pots  arranged  in  a fimilar 
way  over  them.  Several  tons  of  lead  are  fometimes  expofed 
in  .this  manner  at  one  time.  The  heat  arifing  from  the 
fermentation  of  the  vegetable  or  animal  matter  keeps  up 
a certain  temperature,  by  which  the  vinegar  is  flowly  eva- 
porated. The  vapour  oxydates  the  lead,  and  the  oxyd 
combines  with  carbonic  acid.  This  latter  fubdance  was 
formerly  thought  to  be  furnitoed  by  the  fermenting  fub- 
dance in  which  the  pots  were  imbedded  : it  is  now,  however, 
known,  that  the  vinegar  is  decompofed,  and  furnitoes  the 
carbonic  acid.  White-lead  works  are  at  prefent  carried  on, 
both  on  the  continent  and  in  this  country,  in  which  the 
heat  is  furnitoed  by  artificial  means  only  ; and  of  courle  the 
carbonic  acid  can  come  from  no  other  fource  than  that  of 
the  vinegar. 

After  the  lead  has  been  expofed  to  the  vapour  of  the 
vinegar  for  about  fix  weeks  or  two  months,  the  pots  are 
withdrawn,  and  the  coils  of  lead  are  Found  corroded  to  a 
coniiderable  thicknefs..  The  white  carbonat  thus  formed  is 
very  brittle  and  very  hard.  The  toeets  are  now  palled 
through  rollers  for  the  purpofe  of  breaking  the  white  lead 
from  the  uncorroded  metallic  lead.  The  powder  is  now 
taken  to  a pair  of  ftones,  and  ground  in  a manner  fimilar  to 
corn.  After  this  it  is  levigated  to  get  it  of  the  greateff  pof- 
fible  finenefs,.  and  it  is  then  gradually  dried  in  ftoves  for  th« 
purpofe. 

Denfity  and  whitenefs  are  the  moll  valuable  properties  of 
white  lead.  Thefe  properties  do  not  depend  upon  the  pro- 
portions of  its  elements,  but  upon  the  mechanical  treatment. 
The  denfity  in  all  probability  will  be  greater,  as  it  has  beery 
longer  forming,  by  the  aftion  of  the  vinegar  being  flower. 
Some  of  the  pieces  of  white  lead,  as  they  are  feparated 
from  the  toeet,  are  much  harder  than  others,  even  in  the 
fame  bed.  This  hardnefs  and  denfity  are  fometimes  fo  great 
as  to  render  the  pieces  fonorous.  In  this  Hate  it  is  the  moll 
valuable.  Hence  the  whited  and  denfeft  pieces  are  feletled 
for  making  the  beautiful  filbffance  called  fake  white. 

The  value  of  white  lead  is  eafily  afeertained  by  the1 
painters,,  from  the  quantity  of  oil  required  to  give  it  proper 
conflilency.  The  greater  the  proportion  of  lead  to  the  oil, 
the  greater  is  faid  to  be  the  body  of  the  paint,  and  the  greater 
will  be  its  whitenefs.  The  carbonat  of  lead  made  by  preci- 
pitation, when  in  a dry  Hate,  is  much  whiter  than  the  bell 
white  lead,  made  in  the  common  way.  If,  however,  equal 
weights  of  the  two  be  mixed  with  oil  to  make  them  fit  for 
painting,  the  precipitated  fpecimen  will  be  found  to  take 
a much  greater  quantity  of  oil  than  the  other,  and  its  white- 
nefs  much  dimimtoed.  The  common  white  lead  will  have 
loll  fo  little  of  its  whitenefs,  that  the  contrail  will  be  very 
llrikingl.y  in  favour  of  the  latter.  This  faft  is  exceedingly 
apparent,  on  mixing  together  tranfparent  media  of  different 
denlities.  The  whitenefs  of  fnow  depends  upon  the  mixture 
of  fmall  particles  of  ice  with  air ; for  when  the  fame  are 
mixed  with  water,  the  whitenefs  difappears.  All  colourlefa 
tranfparent  bodies  become  white  on  being  reduced  to  pow- 
der. This  is  oblerved  in  pounded  glafs  and  in  falts  which 
lofe  their  water  of  cryltallization.  Whitenefs  may  there- 
fore be  faid  to  acife  from  a cor.fufed  refraction  of  light,  ra- 
ther than  from  refleClion.  See  Light. 

Fluat  of  Lead.  — Fluoric  acid  does  not  oxydate  lead  ; but 
it  is  capable  of  combining  with  the  yellow  oxyd,  forming 
this  fait,  which  is  an  infoluble  compound.  It  may  be 

formed; 


lead. 


formed  better  by  adding  the  fluat  of  ammonia  to  nitrat  or 
acetat  of  lead,  the  fluat  of  lead  falling  down  in  a ftate  of 
powder. 

Borat  of  Lead. — Boracic  acid  does  not  aft  upon  lead. 
This  fait,  however,  may  be  formed  by  adding  a folution  of 
borat  of  foda  to  nitrat  of  lead.  The  borat  of  lead  will  be 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  an  infoluble  white  powder.  This 
fait,  from  a vitreous  flate  which  the  acid  is  capable  of  af- 
fuming,  melts  into  a colourlefs  glafs  before  the  blowpipe. 

Acetat  of  Lead. — Acetic  acid  has  little  or  no  aftion  upon 
lead  when  the  metal  is  immerfed  in  it  ; but  the  fumes  of  the 
acid  in  contaft  with  air  is  capable  of  oxydating  lead,  as  we 
have  fhewn  in  the  manufafture  of  white  lead.  The  oxyd 
thus  formed  is  eafdy  taken  up  by  the  acetic  acid,  forming  a 
foluble  compound  of  a fweetifh  and  aftringent  tafte.  If 
the  folution  be  evaporated,  an  excefs  of  the  acid  being 
prefent,  the  fait  is  obtained  in  needle-formed  cryftals,  and 
of  the  luftre  of  fatin.  It  diflolves  in  about  four  times  its 
weight  of  water  at  6o°.  It  is  Angular  that  this  fait  is  de- 
compofed  by  the  carbonic  acid.  It  is  from  this  circumftance 
that  we  always  And  it  decompofed,  in  fome  degree,  by  dif- 
folving  it  in  water,  which  generally  contains  more  or  lefs  of 
that  fubftance.  This  fait  is  ufed  in  medicine,  uncry  ftallized, 
under  the  name  of  Goulard’s  extras. 

The  acetat  of  lead  is  an  article  of  extenAve  manufacture 
in  England,  France,  and  Holland. 

Common  diftilled  vinegar  is  Arft  faturated  with  the  yellow' 
oxyd  of  lead,  which  is  fometimes  from  the  carbonat  or  white 
lead,  and  frequently  from  litharge  : the  latter,  however, 
is  the  cheapeft  procefs.  The  folution  fhould  have  a little 
excefs  of  acid,  elfe  it  does  not  form  the  real  fait.  By  flow 
evaporation  this  folution  cryltallizes,  in  which  flate  it  is  ufed 
in  abundance  in  the  arts,  particularly  by  the  calico  printers, 
for  the  purpofe  of  getting  the  acetat  of  alumine,  by  double 
decompofltion  with  alum. 

The  analyfls  of  this  fait,  according  to  Dr.  Thomfon,  is 
26  Acid 
58  Yellow  oxyd 
16  Water 

100 


From  the  combinations  of  the  acetic  acid,  the  earths,  and 
alkalies,  it  appears  that  the  weight  of  its  atom  is  about  36. 

We  have  hence  — 2 ^ which  gives  26  of  acid 

36  26’  * 

and  74  of  yellow  oxyd  = 100. 

Subacetat  of  Lead. — When  the  laft  fait  is  boiled  for  fome 
time  with  the  ydlow  oxyd  of  lead,  a peculiar  fait  is  formed, 
confiding  of  two  atoms  of  oxyd,  and  one  of  acid.  It  is 
lefs  foluble  in  water  than  the  acetat.  It  was  Arfl  noticed  by 
Thenard,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  ana- 
lyfls : 


17  Acid 
78  Oxyd 
4 Water. 


If  it  conflfts  of  two  atoms  of  bafe  to  one  of  acid 

2 X 

according  to  the  data  in  the  acetat,  will  be 


, its  analyfls, 
102  + 36 
3<5 


TOO 

7T 


, which  gives  15  acid,  and  85  oxyd  =. 


100. 


Oxalat  of  Lead. — This  fait  is  formed  by  diffolving  the  oxyd 
of  lead  in  oxalic  acid.  In  all  probability  there  are  two  falts 
of  this  fpecies.  That  given  by  Dr.  Thomfon  is  formed 


with  the  fecond  oxyd,  and  an  excefs  of  acid,  and  is  tke  fu- 
peracetat.  According  to  Bergman’s  analyfls  it  contains 
41.2  Acid 
58.8  Red  oxyd 


100 


The  weight  of  the  atom  of  oxalic  acid  appears  to  be  39, 
and  an  atom  of  the  oxyd  in  this  fait  95  lead  4-14  oxygen 

= 109,  therefore  fuppofing  it  the  fuper  fait  + T4  + 39  x 2 

= 1Q°- , which  gives  41.7  acid,  and  58.3  red  oxyd  = 

100. 

The  proper  oxalat  of  lead  may,  no  doubt,  be  formed  by 
an  alkaline  oxalat  being  added  to  the  nitrat  of  lead,  the 
fait  being  precipitatc^d  in  a ftate  of  infoluble  powder.  From 
the  above  data  it  ought  to  confift  of  27.7  and  72  3 yellow 
oxyd. 

Tartrat  of  Lead  — The  tartaric  acid  does  not  aft  upon  lead  ; 
but  this  fait  may  be  formed  by  adding  an  alkaline  tartrat  to 
the  acetat,  or  nitrat  of  lead.  The  tartrat  of  lead  falls  down 
in  the  form  of  white  powder.  Dr.  Thomfon  gives  the  ana- 
lyfls of  this  fait  at  37  44  acid,  and  62.56  yellow  oxyd. 

Citrat  of  Lead — This  is  an  infoluble  compound,  formed 
by  adding  an  alkaline  citrat  to  a foluble  fait  of  lead. 

Malat  of  Lead — Malic  acid  has  no  aftion  on  lead  ; but  the 
acid  combines  with  the  oxyd,  forming  a compound  infoluble 
in  water,  but  foluble  in  acetic  acid.  Cyder,  which  contains 
an  abundance  of  malic  acid,  would  never  contain  lead,  but 
from  the  prefence  of  acetic  acid.  If  acetat  of  lead  be 
dropped  into  cyder,  a copious  precipitate  falls  down,  but  if 
free  acetic  acid  be  added,  the  precipitate  is  difiolved. 

Arfeniat  of  Lead — The  arfenic  acid  is  capable  of  oxydating 
lead,  and  then  combines  with  its  oxyd,  forming  arfeniat  of 
lead,  which  is  completely  an  infoluble  compound.  It  may 
alfo  be  formed  by  adding  the  arfeniat  of  potafh  to  a foluble 
fait  of  lead.  From  the  analyfls  of  Chenevix  it  conflfts  of  33 
acid,  63  yellow  oxyd,  and  4 of  water.  According  to  The- 
nard, it  is  compofed  of  35.7  acid,  and  64.3  of  oxyd.  See 
the  native  arfeniat  of  lead  under  the  mineralogical  part  of 
this  article. 

Molybdat  of  Lead. — The  artificial  fait  of  this  fpecies  has 
been  little  examined.  See  the  native  fait. 

Chromat  of  Lead. — This  fait  may  be  formed  by  adding  an 
alkaline  chromat  to  a foluble  fait  of  lead.  The  fait  is  pre- 
cipitated in  the  form  of  powder  of  a reddifh-yellow  colour. 
It  is  foluble  in  potafh  and  foda,  from  which  it  may  be  preci- 
pitated without  changing  its  properties.  It  is  foluble  in 
nitric  acid,  but  it  is  decompofed  by  the  muriatic  and  ful- 
phuric  acids.  See  native  fait. 

The  other  fpecies  of  the  falts  of  lead  are  not  of  import- 
ance. 

The  alkalies  and  fome  of  the  earths  diflolve  the  oxyd  of 
lead. 

Potafh  and  foda,  when  pure,  diflolve  the  greateft  propor- 
tion. By  expofure  to  the  air,  however,  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  atmofphere  combines  with  the  oxyd  of  lead,  as  well 
as  the  potafh.  The  lead  is  precipitated  in  a ftate  of  car- 
bonat. 

Thefe  alkaline  folutions  of  lead  have  the  property  of 
flaming  hair,  wool,  and  horn.  The  tint  commences  with 
a light  fawn  colour,  and  ultimately  becomes  of  a deep  and 
beautiful  reddifh-brown.  Thefe  colours  are  not  permanent, 
being  quickly  faded  by  expofure  to  the  light  and  the  air. 

Lime 
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Lime  water,  and  probably  folutions  of  barytes  and  Hron- 
tian,  diflolve  the  oxyd  of  lead,  but  in  fmaller  quantity.  A 
liquid  formed  by  boiling  lime  and  litharge  in  water,  has  alfo 
the  property  of  Hauling  wool,  but  the  colour  is  fomewhat 
different  to  that  given  by  the  alkaline  folution.  The  brown 
colour  has  lefs  of  the  red  and  more  of  the  yellow  tint.  A 
compofition  of  common  pearl-afh,  red  lead,  and  quicklime,  is 
ufed  to  give  horn  the  appearance  of  tortoife  (hell.  In  effed, 
this  compofition  is  a folution  of  the  oxyd  of  lead  in  potafh. 

Lead,  as  we  have  already  feen  in  tile  preceding  part  of 
this  article,  is  much  ufed  in  building,  particularly  for  cover- 
ing, gutters,  pipes,  and  in  glafs  windows.  For  which  ufes, 
it  is  either  call  into  fheets  in  a mould,  or  milled ; which  lad, 
fome  have  pretended,  is  the  lead  ferviceable,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  thinnefs,  but  alfo  becaufe  it  is  fo  exceedingly 
Hretched  in  milling,  and  rendered  fo  porous  and  fpongy,  that 
when  it  comes  to  he  in  the  hot  fun,  it  is  apt  to  dtrink  and 
crack,  and  confequently  will  not  keep  out  the  water.  Others 
have  preferred  the  milled  lead,  or  flatted  metal,  to  the  cad, 
becaufe  it  is  more  equal,  fmooth,  and  folid. 

The  lead  ufed  by  glaziers  is  firlt  cad  into  flender  rods, 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long,  called  canes  ; and  thefe,  being 
afterwards  drawn  through  their  vice,  come  to  have  a groove 
on  either  lldc  for  the  panes  of  glafs  ; and  this  they  call  turned 
lead. 

The  method  of  paling  or  foldering  lead  for  fitting  on  of 
, imbofTed  figures,  &c.  is  by  placing  the  part  whereon  the 
figure  is  to  be  paled  horizontal,  and  ftrewing  on  it  fome 
pulverized  refin  ; under  this  they  place  a chafing-difh  of 
coals  till  fuch  time  as  the  refill  becomes  reddifh,  and  rifes  in 
pimples  ; they  apply  the  figure,  and  rub  fome  loft  folder  into 
the  jointing;  when  this  is  done,  the  figure  will  be  paled  on, 
and  as  firm  as  if  it  had  been  cad  on. 

Lead  is  much  ufed  in  varnifhes  and  painting  with  oil, 
both  as  a colour  and  as  a dryer.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  pre- 
parations of  enamels  and  of  porcelain  as  a flux,  and  makes 
the  bafts  of  the  glazing  of  almod  all  pottery  wares  ; and 
by  means  of  lead  the  mod  perfect  metals  are  refined  and 
affayed. 

Lead,  in  Medicine.  This  metal  is  celebrated  by  fome 
chemical  writers  for  its  great  medical  virtues  ; but  after  all 
it  feems  to  be  a metal  which  ought  to  be  given  internally 
with  the  greated  caution,  and  to  be  rather  calculated  for 
outward  application.  Its  ore  is  fo  poifonous,  that  the  fleam 
arifing  from  the  furnaces  where  it  is  worked,  infedls  the 
grafs  of  all  the  neighbouring  places,  and  kills  the  ani- 
mals which  feed  on  it.  The  poifonous  quality  of  this 
ore  is  fuch,  that  the  people  who  live  in  the  countries 
where  it  is  dug,  and  near  the  places  where  it  is  wafhed, 
can  keep  neither  dog  nor  cat,  nor  any  kind  of  fowl, 
but  all  die  in  a fhort  time,  and  it  has  been  known  that 
a little  houfe,  in  which  lead  ore  had  been  kept  for  fome 
time,  though  afterwards  made  very  clean,  and  bedded 
with  fern,  infedted  calves  which  were  put  into  it,  fo 
that  all  died  in  a very  fhort  time  ; and  it  is  a too  melancholy 
obfervation,  that  children  often  die  ilrangely  and  fuddenly 
about  thefe  places.  Philofophical  Collections,  N’  2.  p.  6. 

Its  belt  preparation  is faccbarum  faturni , or  the  fuper-ace- 
tate  of  lead  ; which,  though  capable  of  doing  great  good  in 
hemorrhages,  and  fome  other  cafes,  is  apt,  however,  to 
bring  on  colics  of  fo  violent  a kind,  that  the  remedy  often 
proves  worfe  than  the  difeafe. 

The  internal  ufeof  lead  is  dangerous,  on  account  of  the 
colics  and  palfies  that  are  occalioned  by  it.  Culinary  vefTels, 
lined  with  a mixture  of  tin  and  lead,  which  is  the  ufuai 
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tinning,  are  apt  to  communicate  to  acid  foods  pernicious  qua- 
lities, and  require  to  be  ufed  with  great  precaution.  The 
fame  thing  has  been  alfo  faid  of  liquors  kept  in  glazed  ware, 
and  of  cyder  made  in  vefTels,  where  lead  is  ufed,  and  of 
wines  adulterated  with  litharge,  &c.  See  the  article  Lead, 
fupra , and  Colica  Pietonum. 

M.  Navier  has  lately  difeovered  that  the  liver  of  fulphur, 
and  particularly  liver  of  fulphur  of  Mars,  is  an  excellent  an- 
tidote againfl  the  poifon  of  lead  ; and  he  advifes  patients  la- 
bouring under  its  pernicious  effects  to  drink  largely  of  acidu- 
lated liquors,  to  make  afterwards  the  liver  of  fulphur  the 
principal  part  of  the  cure,  and  to  linifh  the  cure  with  gentle 
purgatives. 

The  Dutch  have  been  charged  with  corredting  the  more 
offenfive  expreffed  oils,  as  that  of  raDe  feed,  fo  as  to  fubfli- 
tute  them  for  oil  olive  or  oil  of  almonds,  by  impregnating 
them  with  lead  : in  order  to  detedt  this  abufe,  mix  a little  of 
the  fufpedfed  oil  with  a folution  of  orpiment  made  in  lime- 
water  : on.fhaking  them  together,  and  fuffering  them  to 
reft,  the  oil,  if  it  has  any  faturnine  taint,  will  appear  of  an 
orange-red  colour  : if  pure,  of  a pale  yellowifh.  The  lead 
is  difeovered  in  wines  by  the  fame  fulphureous  folution,  which 
changes  the  colour  of  wines  impregnated  with  this  metal  to 
a brovvnilh  red  or  a blackifh  hue.  However,  the  various 
preparations  of  lead  are  applied  externally  with  fafety  and 
great  benefit,  on  account  of  its  fedative,  drying,  and  repel- 
lent qualities.  The  vinegar  and  fugar  of  lead,  and  ali  the 
ointments  and  plafters  which  contain  cerufs,  minium,  or  li- 
tharge, eminently  polfefs  thefe  qualities.  See  the  following 
articles  and  references. 

F01-  the  laws  relating  to  lead,  and  the  Healing  of  it,  fee 
27  Ed.  III.  flat.  2.  c.  1.  3.  15.  38  Edw.  Ill  Hat.  1.  c.  6. 

4 Geo.  II.  c.  32.  29  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  See  Larceny. 

Lead,  Black.  See  Plumbago. 

Black  lead  in  fine  powder  may  be'  readily  mixed  with 
melted  fulphur,  and  though  the  compound  remains  fluid 
enough  to  be  poured  into  moulds,  it  louks  nearly  like  the 
coarfer  forts  of  black  lead  itfelf.  This  was  probably  the 
method  by  which  prince  Rupert  is  faid  to  have  made  black 
lead  run  like  a metal  in  a mould,  fo  as  to  ferve  for  black-lead 
again.  Birch's  Hill.  Royal  Soc.  vol.  iii. 

The  German  black-lead  pencils,  and  thofe  which  are 
hawked  about  among  us,  are  prepared  in  this  manner  : their 
melting  or  foftening,  when  held  in  a candle,  or  applied  to  a 
red-hot  iron,  and  yielding  a blueifh  flame,  with  a firong  fmell 
like  that  of  brimuone,  difeovers  their  compofition.  Pen- 
cils of  this  kind  are  hard  and  brittle,  and  cut  or  feratch  the 
paper  or  wood  inflead  of  marking  them.  The  true  Enghfli 
pencils  are  formed  of  black  lead  alone,  fawed  into  Hips, 
which  are  fitted  into  a groove  made  of  the  loftefi  wood,  as 
cedar,  and  another  Hip  of  wood  glued  over  them.  Thefe 
pencils,  however,  are  of  different  quality,  on  account  of  dif- 
ferent forts  of  the  mineral  being  fraudulently  joined  together 
in  one  pencil,  the  forepart  being  commonly  pretty  good, 
and  the  rell  of  an  inferior  kind.  To  avoid  thefe  inconve- 
niences, fome  take  the  finer  pieces  of  black  lead  itfelf, 
which  they  faw  into  Hips,  and  fix  for  ufe  in  port-crayons. 
Lewis’s  Commerce  of  Arts,  p.328. 

,By  our  laws,  entering  mines  of  black  lead,  with  intent  to 
Heal  it,  is  made  felony.  See  25  Geo.  II.  c.  10.  See 
Larceny. 

Lead,  forth  e mamfafltire  of,  fee  Plumbery. 

There  are  various  preparations  of  lead,  ferving  for  various 
purpofes,  fome  of  which  are  now  difufed,  and  others,  under 
one  form  and  name,  or  another.  Hill  continued. 
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Lead,  Balfam  of,  an  external  medicine,  formerly  famed 
for  its  effeCts  in  old  and  (harp  ulcers.  It  is  made  by  mixing 
one  ounce  of  fugar  of  lead  with  two  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  fetting  this  mixture  in  a fand-heat  till  the  fait  is  difTolved. 
By  this  means  the  oil  acquires  a red  colour,  and  is  called 
balfam  of  lead. 

Lead,  Burnt , plumbum  ujlum,  is  a chemical  preparation 
ufed  in  medicine,  made  ot  plates  of  lead,  melted  in  a pot 
with  fulphur,  and  reduced  by  fire  into  a brown  powder. 

Lead  continued  in  fufion  and  ftirred,  fo  that  trefn  furfaces 
may  be  expofed  to  the  air,  will  gradually  change  into  a pow- 
dery dufky-colonred  calx,  bearing  this  name. 

Burnt  lead  is  only  intended  for  external  ufe.  It  has  the 
fame  virtues  aferibed  to  it,  in  ointments  and  plafters,  as  li- 
tharge or  minium.  Mixed  into  an  unguent  with  lard  alone, 
it  makes  a good  ointment  for  the  piles. 

Lead,  Butter  of,  is  a kind  of  liquid  unguent  made  of 
vinegar  and  lead,  incorporated  with  rofeate  oil,  and  com- 
mended for  the  cure  of  tetters.  It  is  called  butyrum  Jaturni. 

Lead,  Calcined,  or  calx  of  lead.  See  Calx,  Cerusse, 
Glass  of  Lead,  Litharge,  Massicot,  Minium,  &c.  and 
Alloys  of  Lead,  fupra. 

Lead,  Cafing  of.  See  Casting. 

Lead,  Cerate  of  Super-acetate,  Ceratum  plumbi  fuptr -acetatis, 
the  “ Unguentum  ceruffse  acetatx’’  of  r.  L.  1787,  is  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner:  Take  of  fuper-acetate  of 
lead  two  drachms,  white  wax,  two  ounces,  and  olive  oil, 
half  a pint.  Dilfolve  the  wax  in  feven  fluid-ounces  of  oil, 
then  grad  ally  add  to  it  the  fuper-acetate  of  lead,  fepa- 
rately  rubbed  down  with  the  remaining  oil,  and  ftir  the 
mixture  with  a wooden  dice,  until  the  whole  has  united. 

Lead,  Compound  cerate  of.  See  Ceratum  lithargyri 
acetati  compfitum. 

Lead,  Cohefon  of.  See  Cohesion. 

Lead  Dujl  is  a preparation  ufed  by  the  potters  ; made  by 
throwing  charcoal  dull  into  melted  lead,  and  flirring  them  a 
long  time  together : to  feparate  the  coal  again,  they  only 
wafh  it  in  water,  and  dry  it  afrelh.  Its  ufe  is,  to  give  a var- 
nilh  and  glofs  to  their  works. 

Lead,  Extract  of,  or  Saturn,  is  prepared  by  fimmering 
together  as  many  pounds  of  the  litharge  of  gold  as  quarts 
of  vinegar  for  an  hour  and  a quarter,  and  often  ftirring 
them  ; then  taking  it  from  the  fire,  and  as  foon  as  it  is  cool 
enough,  pouring  the  clear  liquor  into  bottles  to  be  kept  for 
ufe.  If  this  liquor  be  made  into  the  common  confidence  of 
an  extraCt,  it  muft  boil  yet  longer  after  its  feparation  from 
the  mafs,  and  will  acquire  a reddilh  colour.  This  is  Gou- 
lard’s extradl  (fee  Lead,  fupra),  and  the  bafis  of  all  his 
preparations  of  lead.  It  evidently  differs  in  no  refpeCt  from 
fugar  of  lead,  and  vinegar  of  litharge,  but  in  the  degree  of 
concentration  The  only  circumdance  in  which  the  extradl 
feems  to  have  the  advantage  of  fugar  of  lead,  appears  to  be 
in  the  greater  quantity  of  thd  acetous  acid  contained  in  it, 
which  proves  an  excellent  affillant  in  many  cafes,  and  the 
fugar  of  lead,  when  once  cryftallized,  cannot  be  brought 
back  to  that  date-  of  folution  in  vinegar  in  which  it  was 
before  ; yet  where  a large  quantity  of  watery  mendruum  is 
added,  as  in  Mr.  Goulard’s  faturnine  water,  it  is  as  well  to 
make  a folution  of  fugar  of  lead  in  the  water,  and  add  the 
vinegar  afterwards,  as  to  mix  them  both  together  in  the  form 
of  extradl.  Aikin’s  Obf.  on  the  external  Ufe  of  Prepa- 
rations of  Lead,  See.  p.  2.  See  Vinegar  of  Lead. 

In  the  London  Pharmacopeia  of  1787,  this  w^s  denomi- 
nated “ Aqua  lithargyri  acetati and  in  the  lad  edition  it 
is  called  “'Liquor  plumbi  acetatis,”  or  “ folution  of  acetate 


of  lead,”  and  it  is  diredled  to  be  prepared  by  mixing  ttvo 
pounds  four  ounces  of  femi-vitreous  oxyd  of  lead,  with  a 
gallon  of  acetic  acid,  and  boiling  down  to  fix  pints,  con- 
dantly  dirring  ; then  fetting  it  by,  that  the  fcculencies  may 
fubfide,  and  draining.  This  is  a denfe  liquor,  of  a deep 
brown  colour,  and  conlids  of  a faturated  folution  of  fubace- 
tate  of  lead.  It  was  rellored  in  the  lad  Pharmacopeia,  in 
confequence  of  the  celebrity  it  had  obtained  under  the  name 
of  “ Goulard’s  Extradl.”  The  “Aqua  lithargyri  acetati 
compofita”  of  P.  L.  1787,  called  in  tne  lad  edition  “ Li- 
quor plumbi  acetatis  dilnti,”  or  “ diluted  folution  ef  acetate 
of  lead,”  is  prepared  by  mixing  a drachm  of  folution  of 
acetate  of  lead,  a pint  of  diddled  water,  and  a fLi-drachm 
of  weak  fpirit.  When  this  mixture  is  made,  even  with 
diddled  water,  fome  precipitation  takes  place  ; and  when, 
as  is  more  common,  ordinary  water,  containing  any  muriates 
or  fulphates,  is  ufed,  this  is  much  more  abundant  from  double 
decompofition,  and  gives  the  liquor  a milky  appearance 
when  diffufed  through  it.  To  this  it  owes  its  common 
name  of  “ white  wadi.” 

Lead,  Glafs  of.  See  Glass  ef  Lead. 

Lead,  Magt/lery  of,  is  the  calx  of  lead  purified  and  fub- 
tilized.  It  is  made  of  lead  difTolved  in  aquafortis,  pouring 
filtrated  fait  water  into  it  ; whence  refults  a magidery  ex- 
tremely white,  which,  when  foftened  by  feverai  lotions,  is 
mixed  with  pomatums  for  the  face  and  complexion. 

Lead  Mine.  See  Mining. 

Lead,  Mock,  a name  given  to  a glittering  fubdance  found 
in  lead-mines.  See  Galena  inar.is,  and  Blinde. 

Lead,  Native.  See  Lead,  fupra. 

Lead,  Ointments  of,  Preparations  of.  See  Unguent. 

Lead  Plajler.  See  Emplastrum  Commune. 

Lead  Pipes,  Manufacture  of.  The  common  method  ufed 
for  making  lead  pipes,  conlids  in  cading  the  lead  upon  a 
fmooth  deel  mandril  placed  in  a mould,  alfo  of  metal,  to 
form  the  outiide.  Thefe  pieces  are  about  18  inches  long. 
They  are  afterwards  joined  together  by  a procefs,  called 
lining. 

A very  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iead  pipes,  by  drawing  them  in  a manner  fimilar  to 
wire.  The  lead  to  form  the  pipe  is  cad  upon  a mandril  of 
the  diameter  of  the  infide  the  pipe,  hut  of  fuch  a thicknefs  as 
to  equal  the  whole  pipe  in  weight  : it  is  then  fadened  upon 
one  end  of  a cylindric  deel  mandril,  and  the  lead  is  pulled 
through  different  lized  holes,  till  the  pipe  is  of  fufficient 
length  and  thicknefs.  Thefe  pipes  can  be  drawn  to  the 
length  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  The  power  required,  however, 
is  very  great,  which  is  one  objection  to  the  method.  They 
are  alfo  liable  to  flaws  ; for,  if  the  cafling  happen  to  be 
imperfeCt,  the  imperfection  is  much  increafed  and  extended 
by  the  procefs  of  drawing. 

This  manufacture  has  been  much  improved  by  paffing  the 
lead  upon  the  mandril,  through  grooved  rollers  of  different 
fizes,  following  each  other  in  fucceffion.  The  power  re- 
quired is  much  lefs  than  that  required  for  drawing  ; and  the 
pipes  are  faid  to  be  fuperior  in  other  refpeCts.  Eor  a more 
particular  account  of  this  manufacture,  fee  Lead  Pipes. 

Lead,  Red,  a preparation  of  mineral  lead  calcined  and 
rubified;  ufed  by  painters,  potters,  and  iurgeons.  See 
Minium,  and  Oxyds  of  Lead. 

Lead,  Salt  or  Sugar  of,  Saccharum  faturni,  Superaeelat 
plumbi,  Juperaietate  of  lead,  is  an  effential  fait  of  vinegar,  in- 
corporated with  the  proper  fubftance  of  lead,  or  ceruls,  dif- 
folved in  fpirit  of  vinegar.  See  Saccharum  Saturni,  and 
Lead,  fupra. 
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Lead,  Tin&utt  of.  See  Tinctura  Saturnina. 

Lead,  Vinegar  of,  or  of  Litharge.  See  Vinegar. 

Lead,  IVater  of,  si  qua  Saturni , is  called  by  Mr.  Ooulard 
vegeto-mineral  water,  who  makes  it  by  dropping  into  a 
quart  of  pure  water  a hundred  drops  of  the  extradl 
of  faturn,  and  then  adding  to  them  four  tea-fpoonfuls  ot 
brandy.  This  is  his  fpecitic  in  external  inflammations,  par-, 
ticularly  of  the  eye,  for  waffling  ulcers,  cancers,  fcrofulas, 
contufions,  phlegmons,  eryiipelas,  piles,  chilblains,  tetters, 
gangrenes,  6cc.  But  a folution  of  the  faccharum  faturni 
will  have  the  fame  effeft. 

Lead,  White.  See  Cerusse,  and  Lead ,fupra. 

Lead  Nails.  See  Nails. 

Lead,  in  the  Manege,  is  a term  ufed  to  exprefs  the  part 
that  begins  any  motion  firft.  A horfe  going  in  a ftraight 
line  always  leads,  or  cuts  the  way  with  his  right  foot.  This 
is  called  in  French  entamer  It  chrmin. 

LEAD  WORT,  in  Botany.  See  Plumeago. 

LEADERS,  in  the  Military  Art.  See  File -leaders. 

LEjENA,  the  lionefs.  See  Lioness. 

LEAF,  (Folium,)  in  Botany  and  Vegetable  Phyfiology,  is 
a very  general,  but  not  univerlal,  organ  of  the  herbage  of 
plants,  of  the  firft  importance  to  vegetable  life,  being,  in 
many  refpects,  equivalent  to  the  lungs  of  animals  ; infomuch 
that  when  leaves  are  not  prefent  in  the  ufual  manner,  their 
office  muft  be  performed  bv  fome  other  part,  which  is  gene- 
rally the  ftem.  Leaves  are,  for  the  mod  part,  remarkable 
for  their  expanded  form,  in  which  the  object  of  nature  is 
manifeftly  to  prefent  to  the  atmofphere  as  wide  an  extent  of 
furface  as  poffible,  greatly  exceeding  that  of  all  the  reft  of 
the  plant.  “ Their  colour  is  almoft  univerfally  green,  their 
internal  fubftance  pulpy  and  vafcular,  fometimes  very  fuc- 
ctilent,  and  their  upper  and  under  furfaces  commonly  differ 
in  hue,  as  well  as  in  kind  or  degree  of  roughnefs.” — How 
great  a (hare  the  foliage  of  plants  has  in  contributing  to  the 
beauty  of  the  vegetable  creation,  and  how  widely  their  utility 
extends,  in  the  fuftenance  they  afford  to  the  animal  world, 
not  to  mention  their  various  economical  ufes  to  mankind,  is 
too  etident  to  require  much  illullration.  Their  curious 
functions,  and  their  real  ufe  to  the  plant  that  bears  them,  has 
not  till  lately  been  properly  underftood  or  juftly  appreciated. 
The  fcience  of  chemiftry  was,  for  a long  time,  not  fufficiently 
advanced  to  throw  the  neceffary  light  upon  this  fubjedl ; 
and  even  at  the  prefent  day,  when  applied  to  the  phyfiology 
of  vegetables,  it  ferves  rather  to  help  us  to  conceive  what 
may  be,  than  to  fee  dearly  what  is,  t ran  fatted  in  their  ap- 
parently fimple,  but  truly  elaborate,  frame. 

The  firft  who  attempted  to  reafon  upon  the  ufes  and  pro- 
perties of  leaves  was  Cxfalpinus,  who  merely  fuppofed  them 
a fort  of  clothing,  or  protection  againft  cold  and  heat.  It 
is  not  worth  (laying  to  confider  his  reafons,  for  an  opinion 
which  is  fo  inadequate  to  what  it  attempts  to  explain.  This 
writer  conceived  the  foliage  of  plants  to  originate  from,  or 
to  be,  a fort  of  expanfion  of,  their  bark. 

Some  of  the  firft  practical  obfervations  that  tended  to 
difeover  the  importance  of  leaves,  were  made  by  gardeners, 
who,  in  their  various  treatment  of  fruit  trees,  foon  found 
they  were  not  to  be  dripped  of  their  leaves,  even  partially, 
without  caution,  and  that  a general  injury  to  the  foliage  in- 
fallibly ruined  the  fruit.  They  have  alfo  univerfally  dif- 
covered,  by  experience  alone,  the  benefit  of  removing  de- 
cayed or  fickly  leaves  ; which  all  books  on  gardening  hare 
never  failed  to  inculcate,  though  the  writers  had  no  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  morbid  fccretions,  or  corrupted  ex- 
halations, of  thefe  bodies,  might  injure  the  growing  plant. — 


When  goofeberry  or  currant  buff  es  are  dripped  of  (he  t 
leaves,  by  the  voracity  of  caterpillars,  every  body  knows  that 
the  fruit,  if  not  withered,  is  altogether  taftelefs.  We  cannot 
even  yet  precifely  trace  the  mode  in  which  this  effect  is 
produced,  except  that  it  evidently  arifes  from  a great,  though 
only  temporary,  injury  to  the  conftitution  of  the  fhrub, 
caufed  by  its  premature  and  violent  defoliation.  This  in- 
jury is  repaired  in  the  enfuing  feafon. 

The  abforption  and  perfpiration  of  leaves  could  not  long 
remain  unobferved,  when  thefe  organs  came  to  be  confidered 
with  any  philofophieal  attention.  Hales  and  Bonnet  have 
made  the  bed  and  mod  numerous  experiments  on  this  part 
of  their  functions.  The  former  firit  fuggefted  the  proba- 
bility of  their  imbibing  air  as  well  as  moillure,  nor  did  the 
aCtion  of  light  upon  them  efcape  his  fagacity,  though  fvb- 
fequent  .chemifts  and  phyfiologifts  have  purfued  thefe  fub- 
jefts  to  a far  greater  extent.  The  fading  of  a leafy  branch 
of  any  plant  when  gathered,  and  its  revival,  on  being  im- 
merfed  f#r  a (hort  time  in  water,  fufficiently  evince  the  per- 
fpiring  and  abforbing  powers  of  the  leaves.  Dr.  Hales  firft 
determined  the  proportion  of  each,  by  experiments  upon 
the  great  annual  fun-flower,  the  vine,  cabbage,  &c.  On 
the  firll-mentioned  plant  he  bellowed  particular  attention, 
and  the  refult  of  his  obfervation  was  that  it  loll  ilb.  14  oz. 
weight  in  the  courfe  of  a hot  dry  day,  but  in  a dry  night 
only  three  ounces.  In  a rainy  night  it  gained  two  or  three 
ounces  by  abforption.  The  furface  of  the  plant,  compared 
with  that  of  its  roots  being,  as  nearly  as  could  be  calculated, 
in  the  proportion  of  five  to  two,  it  follows  that  the  daily 
abforption  by  the  roots  was  fo  much  the  more  rapid,  in 
order  to  make  up  the  lofs  which  took  place  in  the  herbage. 
Compared  with  the  ordinary  infenfible  perfpiration  of  the 
human  bodyr,  that  of  the  fun-flower  is  only  as  15  to  50  ; 
but  the  bulk  or  folid  fubftance  of  the  two  being  extremely 
different,  that  of  the  vegetable  being  fo  much  more  dilated* 
it  is  found  the  latter  perfpires  feventeen  times  more,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  bulk,  than  the  human  frame.  Thefe  propor- 
tions of  courfe  vary  in  both,  according  to  circumltances. 
If  the  root6  be  plentifully  watered,  the  evaporation  by  the 
leaves  is  the  more  copious  and  rapid.  In  newly  removed 
plants,  the  abforption  by  the  leaves  fupplies  the  want6  of 
the  vegetable  body,  till  the  roots  have  Ihot  forth  new  fibres 
in  order  to  obtain  moillure  in  that  their  natural  direction  ; 
but  if  fuch  plants  be  immoderately  watered,  they  may  be 
killed  by  excefs  of  moillure;  for  no  evaporation  by  the 
leaves  being  allowed  to  take  place,  nothing  can  be  imbibed 
by  the  roots.  In  certain  ftates  of  the  atmofphere,  fome 
plants  are  frequently  exhaufted  by  their  perfpiration,  and 
droop  for  want  of  adequate  fupplies  from  the  roots  ; while 
others  are  fo  conftrudted  as  to  perfpire  very  (lowly,  and 
therefore  to  refill  the  effects  of  the  moll  parching  air  or  iun. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  the  cuticle  that  covers  the  leaves  of 
aloes,  and  of  all  fucculent  plants,  more  or  lefs,  that  although 
they  perfpire  but  very  llowly,  they  abforb  with  great  facility. 
Hence  thefe  plants  are  admirably  adapted  to.thrive  on  dry 
funny  rocks,  or  amid  the  mod  arid  fandy  deferts  of  Africa, 
where  the  rare  and  trivial  lupplies  of  rain  which  fall  to  their 
lot  during  a great  part  of  the  year,  prove  fufficient  for  their 
fupport  in  confequence  of  their  tardy  perfpiration.  It  is 
truly  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  difference,  in  their  powers 
of  imbibing  and  giving  out  moillure,  exills  only  while  thefe 
plants  retain  their  living  principle.  When  killed  by  the 
application  qf  great  heat  or  cold,  their  leaves  dry  as  quickly 
as  any  bodies  of  equal  thicknefs.  Evergreens  are  found  to 
perfpire  much  lefs  than  other  Ihrubs,  while  the  Cornus  maf- 
cula , or  Cornelian  cherry,  a plant  with  a thin  dry  leaf,  was 
jKi  wfound 
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found  by  Du  Hamel  to  perfpire  to  the  amount  of  twice 
its  whole  weight  in  24  hours. — See  Persfiration  of 
Plants. 

The  bed  obfervations  on  the  abforbing  power  of  leaves, 
and  its  difference  in  different  plants,  have  been  made  by 
Bonnet,  and  are  recorded  in  his  book  entitled  Recherches 
fur  1’  Ufagc  des  Feui/les.  By  laying  good,  healthy,  full-grown 
leaves  of  various  herbs  or  trees  upon  the  furface  of  wa- 
ter, foine  with  the  upper,  and  others  of  the  fame  fpecies 
with  the  under,  fide  applied  to  the  water,  he  obferved  in 
which  lituation  they  continued  longed  in  health  and  vigour  ; 
and  alfo  how  far  different  fpecies  differed  from  each  other 
in  this  refped.  In  general,  herbaceous  plants  fuftained  the 
longed  this  continual  and  copious  application  of  wet  to 
their  upper  furface,  while  various  trees  on  which  the  fame 
experiment  was  made,  decidedly  preferred  abforption  by 
their  under  lkle. 

The  abforption  and  evaporation  in  the  leaves  of  aquatic 
plants  ; whether,  like  many  fpecies  of  Potamogeton,  as  well 
as  the  Zannichell'ia,  the  Chara , and  all  the  fubmei  fed  Alga, 
they  are  entirely  under  water  ; or  whether,  like  the  Nymphaa, 
they  float  on  its  furface  ; appear  in  general  to  be  very  ra- 
pid ; fuch  plants,  however  juicy,  drying  with  great  rapi- 
dity wh  n taken  into  the  air.  They  are,  for  the  mod  part, 
highly  vafcular,  and,  no  doubt,  have  an  equal  facility  in 
imbibing  and  in  giving  out  water. 

Although  molt  leaves  are  fo  formed  as  to  have  decidedly 
an  upper  and  an  under  furface,  the  fword-fltaped  plants 
(fee  Ens.VTje)  are  an  exception.  Their  foliage  is  vertical, 
and  has  little  or  no  upper  furface,  except  where  it  embraces 
the  (iem  ; what  is  analogous  to  the  under  fide  of  ordinary 
leaves,  being  in  fad  fo  circumltanced  in  thefe,  as  to  con- 
ilitute  their  whole  furface.  Other  leaves  are  fo  cylindrical, 
that  no  difference  of  fides  can  be  traced.  In  all  thefe  t he 
abforbent  veffels  and  the  perfpiring  ones  muff  be  difperfed 
alike  over  the  whole  expanlion  of  the  leaf;  as  they  are  over 
ftalks,  and  efpecially  over  the  Items  of  plants  that  have  no 
leaves  at  all,  in  which  neverthelefs  all  the  known  functions 
of  leaves  neceffarily  take  place.  This  latter  is  the  cafe  in 
the  whole  genus  Stapelia,  and  in  many  fpecies  of  Cad  us,  as 
well  as  in  feveral  rulh-like  plants,  and  thofe  Angular  pro- 
ductions the  Cufcuta  and  Cajjytha. 

There  are,  in  a very  few  inltances,  ftrange  aberrations  of 
configuration  in  leaves,  deftined  to  the  accomplilhment  of 
fome  particular  purpofe.  Thus,  thole  of  the  Dioiuea,  (fee 
that  article,)  bear  an  appendage  like  a rat-trap,  the  toothed 
lobes  of  which,  when  ilimulated,  clofe  upon  each  other,  and 
imprifon  any  infed  that  may  have  happened  to  alight  upon 
them.  The  leaves  of  the  Sarracenia  are  tubular,  and  thofe 
of  the  Nepenthes  bear  each  a tubular  appendage  with  a lid. 
Thefe  are  found  for  the  molt  part  full  of  water,  that 
feems  to  be  fecreted  or  poured  out  by  the  veffels  of  the  leaf, 
rather  than  received,  as  has  commonly  been  fuppofed  of  the 
Sarracen'ia,  from  the  atmofphere.  This  water  is  the  refort 
of  infeds,  who  mollly  perilh  ix  it,  and  the  materials  of  their 
decompofing  bodies  are  luppofed  to  minifter  to  the  health 
of  the  plant.  The  Drofera,  fouitd  in  our  bogs,  entrap  in- 
feds by  the  vifeid  and  irritable  hairs  of  their  leaves,  appa- 
rently for  a limilar  purpofe. 

This  leads  us  to  conlidcr  the  effects  of  air  and  light  upon 
vegetables,  through  the  medium  of  their  foliage,  which, 
in  this  point  of  view,  is  tranfcendently  important. 

Grew  and  Malpighi,  independent  of  each  other,  but 
about  the  fame  period,  detected,  in  the  leaves  of  plants, 
abundance  of  veficles  full  of  air,  as  alio  the  fpiral-eoated 
tubes  or  veffels  of  the  Items,  confidcred  by  their  difeoverers, 


as  well  as  by  febfequent  phyfiologifts  till  very  lately,  in  the 
light  of  air-veffels  lrkewife,  becaufe,  like  the  arteries  of  the 
animal  frame,  they  appeared,  on  diffedion,  to  be  empty, 
or  at  leatt  not  occupied  by  the  fap  or  juices  of  the  plant. 
On  the  detection  of  thefe  veficles,  phyfiologilts  theoreti- 
cally fuppofed  leaves  to  imbibe  air,  “ which  the  fpiral  vef- 
fels were  believed  t©  convey  all  through  the  plant,  in  order 
that  it  might  aCt  on  the  fap  as  it  does  on  the  animal  blood. 
The  analogy  thus  underfiood  was  not  correCt,  becaufe  air 
is  conveyed  r.o  further  than  the  lungs  of  animals  ; but  with- 
out this  hypothefis  no  ufe  could  be  found  for  the  fuppofed 
longitudinal  air-veflels.”  Now  it  is  proved  that  thefe  longi- 
tudinal fpiral-eoated  tubes  do  realty  tranfmit  the  fap  from 
one  part  of  the  vegetable  frame  to  another,  finally  conveying 
it  into  the  leaves,  where  it  is  aided  upqn  by  the  air,  either 
of  the  above-mentioned  veficles,  or  of  the  atmofphere.  The 
analogy  with  animal  refpiration  holds  good,  therefore,  muck 
more  corrcCtly  than  the  authors  of  the  above  hypothefis 
imagined.  On  this  fubjed  we  need  not  repeat  what  is  faid 
under  the  article  Circulation  of  the  Sap. 

Dr.  Hales’s  experiments  with  the  air-pump,  to  prove  the 
tranfmifiicn  of  air  through  the  vegetable  body,  are  to  be 
regarded  with  caution,  as  merely  Ihewing  that  air  will  per- 
vade their  longitudinal  veffels,  when  a branch  is  cut,  and 
its  vital  principle  probably  in  fome  degree  injured  ; at  lead 
when  the  natural  movement  cf  its  fap  is  by  no  means  going 
on,  nor  that  fluid  remaining  in  its  natural  lituation.  Air  is 
obtained  in  abundance,  by  means  of  the  air-pump,  from 
every  part  of  the  vegetable  body,  as  well  as  from  recently 
extraded  fap ; and  plants  are  found  to  perifh  very  foon  in 
an  exhautled  receiver.  Hales  rightly  remarked,  that  air  is 
not  only  taken  in  by  plants  very  copioufly  along  with  their 
food,  but  alfo  imbibed  by  their  bark,  as  well  as  through  the 
furface  of  their  leaves.  Yet  we  canno\  follow  him  when  he 
adds,  “ efpeciaily  at  night,  when  they  are  changed  from  a 
perfpiring  to  a ftrongly  imbibing  ftate.”  Such  a difference 
between  night  and  day  feems  merely  to  regard  the  watery 
abforption  and  perfpiration  of  leaves,  the  mtrodudion  of 
air,  or  rather  its  adion  upon  them,  being  doubtlefs  carried 
on  chiefly  in  the  light,  that  body  having  a principal  fhare 
in  the  refult.  Nor  did  this  efcape  the  fagacity  of  Hales, 
who,  after  concluding  that  “ one  great  ufe  of  leaves  is  to 
perform  in  fome  meafure  the  fame  office  for  the  fupport  of 
the  vegetable  life,  that  the  lungs  of  animals  do,  for  the  flip- 
port  of  the  animal  life  ; plants,  very  probably,  drawing 
through  their  leaves  fome  part  of  their  nourifliment  from 
the  air  adds  two  pages  fuither  ; “ and  may  not  light  alfo, 
by  freely  entering  the  expanded  furfaces  of  leaves  and  flowers, 
contribute  much  to  the  ennobling  the  principles  of  vege- 
tables ?” 

Bonnet’s  experiments  and  enquiries,  refpeding  leaves,  prin- 
cipally  elucidate  their  abforbing  powers,  proving  them  to  be 
“ furniflted  with  a fyftem  of  cuticular  abforbents,  which 
carry  fluids  into  their  fap-veffels,  fo  as  to  enable  them,  in 
fome  degree,  to  difpenfe  with  fupplies  from  the  root.’* 
This  philofopher  has  not  improved  upon  the  ideas  of  Hales, 
refpeding  the  effeds  of  air  or  light  upon  plants.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  conception  of  leaves  imbibing 
air  and  giving  it  out  again  ; llili  lefs  of  their  effeding  any 
change  in  its  properties.  He  was  not  aware  that  the  bub- 
bles he  obferved  clinging  to  leaves,  whether  dead  or  living, 
when  placed  under  water,  and  expofed  to  a bright  fun,  were 
feparated,  by  the  adion  of  light,  from  the  water  itfelf ; fo 
that  he  has  no  right  to  be  conlidered  as  the  difeoverer  of  the 
expiration  of  plants. 

The  great  Dr.  Priellley  firft  pointed  out  a property  in 
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growing  vegetables,  of  abforbing  carbonic  acid  gas,  deno- 
minated by  him  fixed  air,  by  the  upper  furface  of  their 
leaves,  and  of  giving  out  by  their  under  furface  oxygen 
gas,  or  pure  refpirable  air.  Dr.  Ingenhonfz  improved  upon 
this  important  difcovery,  by  obferving  light  to  be  necefiary 
to  thefe  functions,  remarking  that  in  the  dark  leaves  give 
out  a bad  or  carbonic  air,  and  that  fruits  and  flowers  almoft 
invariably  give  out  the  laft-mentioned  kind  of  air,  at  all 
times,  but  efpecially  in  the  dark.  Aquatic  or  bog  plants, 
as  the  Epilobium  and  Nympkcta,  were  found  by  thefe  philo- 
fophers  to  excel  remarkably  in  this  faculty  of  purifying  air, 
or  of  changing  it  from  a carbonic  to  an  oxygenous  nature. 
This  operation  is,  in  moft  cafes,  performed  very  quickly. 
A vine-leaf  in  an  ounce  phial  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  that 
immediately  extinguiflied  a candle,  being  fet  in  the  fun, 
without  water,  changed  it  to  pure  refpirable  air  in  an  hour 
and  a half.  Dr.  Prieltley  found  fome  of  the  bog-plants  to 
alter  even  unmixed  inflammable  air,  or  hydrogen.  Succu- 
lent leaves  afford  moft  of  the  purified  air  in  queftion,  becaufe 
of  the  abundance  of  their  cellular  parenchymatous  iub- 
llance,  in  which  the  chemical  operations  of  leaves  are  per- 
formed, and  in  which  their  green  colour  chiefly  refides. 
This  colour  therefore  does  not  exill  in  leaves  never  ex- 
pofed  to  the  light,  in  which  confequently  no  fuch  che- 
mical operations  ever  take  place.  The  iickly  white  obferv- 
able  in  that  part  of  celery  ftalks,  or  of  the  fprouts  of 
afparagus,  indeed  of  all  plants,  which  is  under  the  furface 
of  the  ground,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  abfence  of  light  ; 
for  when  expofed  to  light  fuch  parts  become  green  like  the 
reft  of  the  herbage.  It  is  found  that  expoiing  plants  to 
the  action  of  hydrogen  gas  will  produce  the  fame  green 
colour,  even  if  they  are  kept  in  the  dark. 

Every  perfon  attentive  to  the  growth  of  plants  muft 
have  obferved  the  conftant  direction  of  the  upper  furface 
of  their  leaves  towards  the  light.  When  the  fituation  of 
branches  nailed  to  a wall  is  altered,  and  the  pofition  of  their 
leaves  difturbed,  the  latter  refume  their  natural  pofture  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  the  more  fpeedily  in  proportion  to  the 
brightness  of  the  weather.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
light  ads  beneficially  upon  the  upper  furface  of  leaves,  and 
hurtfully  upon  their  under  fide;  for  if  the  latter  be  re- 
peatedly turned  to  the  light,  or  forcibly  kept  in  fuch  an 
unnatural  pofition,  the  leaves  grow  fickly,  black  or  difeo- 
loured  fpots  appear  about  the  veins  at  their  backs,  and  the 
cuticle  feales  off.  Thus  we  have  feen  the  Magnolia  grandi- 
jlora,  whofe  rigid  leaves  do  not  readily  change  their  pofture, 
very  materially  injured,  by  nailing  it  to  a wall  in  hot  and 
bright  weather.  The  under  furface  of  its  foliage  became 
fpotted,  ar.d  the  colour  of  the  other  fide  fickly  ; the  leaves 
fell  prematurely,  and  the  plant  was  long  in  recovering  its 
health.  One  great  life  of  footftalks  to  leaves  appears  to 
be  to  facilitate  their  turning  to  the  light,  and  varying  their 
pofition  as  the  fun  purfues  his  courfe  ; as  may  be  ieen  in 
clover  and  other  papilionaceous  plants  more  efpecially. 
Leaves  feparated  from  their  parent  branch,  and  fufpended 
delicately  by  a fine  thread,  turn  to  the  light  as  eftedually 
as  if  in  their  natural  fituations.  This  power,  however,  of 
turning  to  the  light,  is  not  equally  obvious  in  all  leaves. 
Such  as  are  very  much  folded  or  plaited,  neceflarily  prefent- 
ing,  oil  that  account,  about  an  equal  portion  of  their  fur- 
face to  the  fun  in  every  pofition,  are  often  lefs  moveable ; 
and  this  may  account  perhaps  for  the  infenfibility  obferved 
by  Bonnet  in  the  mallow.  Sword- fliaped  leaves  are  always 
vertical,  and  do  not  alter  their  pofition.  Thofe  of  the  pa- 
pilionaceous tribe  are,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  among 
the  moft  fenfible.  Light  feems,  in  many  inftances,  the  foie 


caufe  of  their  expanfion,  for  when  it  is  withdrawn,  they 
fold  together  and  droop  as  if  dying  ; fuch  a ftate  of  relaxa- 
tion being  very  elegantly,  and  indeed,  as  it  appears,  very 
corredlly,  termed  by  Linnaeus  the  fleep  of  plants,  on  which 
fubjedt  he  has  left  us  a curious  diflertation  in  his  Amoenitates 
Academic <t,  v.  4.  p.  333.  He  there  jullly  remarks  that  the 
general  afpett  of  a field,  a garden,  or  a hot-houfe,  is  won- 
derfully changed  during  a fummer’s  night  in  Sweden,  fo  as 
to  puzzle  the  moft  experienced  botanilt,  owing  to  a general 
alteration  in  the  pofture  of  the  foliage  of  plants.  Some 
fold  the  two  fides  of  the  leaf  together ; others  turn  their 
leaves  upward,  fo  as  to  enclofe  the  flowers,  which  they  thus 
fhelter  from  r.odturnal  dews  that  might  interfere  with  their 
impregnation ; and  many  prefs  their  foliage  downwards, 
clofe  to  the  Hem  or  branch,  whofe  buds  they  thus  perhaps 
proteft  from  cold.  Such  movements  evince  a portion  of 
that  irritability,  dependent  on  life,  which  is  more  ftrikingly 
difplayed  in  the  fenlibility  of  fome  leaves  to  the  touch  of 
any  extraneous  body.  Several  lpecies  of  Mimoja , called 
for  that  reafon  fenfitive  plants,  as  well  as  a few  others  of 
different  genera,  fold  up  their  leaves  when  any  concuffion  is 
given  to  the  plant.  If  any  of  their  leaflets  be  fhaken  or  in- 
jured, the  irritation  is  communicated  to  the  neighbouring 
ones,  and  thence,  with  accelerated  velocity,  to  the  reft, 
even  to  other  leaves  on  the  fame  branch  or  root.  The  leaves 
of  the  Hedy/an/m  gyrans  of  Bengal  are  remarkable  for  a 
fpontaneous  movement,  apparently  independent  of  external 
ftimulation.  They  are  ternate,  and  their  final!  lateral  leaf- 
lets move  frequently,  but  irregularly,  up  and  down,  inde- 
pendent of  light,  requiring  only,  for  the  performance  of  this 
adtion,  a warm  and  Hill  air.  This,  like  all  other  move- 
ments of  leaves,  is  moft  confpicuous  in  fuch  as  are  young. 

In  confequence  of  the  obfervations  of  Prieftley  and  Ingen- 
houfz, confirmed,  varioufly  extended,  and  explained  upon 
the  principles  of  improved  chemiftry  by  fucceeding  phi- 
lofophers,  the  effedls  of  light,  heat,  and  atmofphenc  air 
upon  leaves,  and,  where  thefe  are  wanting,  upon  the  green 
Items  of  plants,  are  now,  as  far  as  concerns  all  vegetables 
in  common,  tolerably  well  underftood.  It  is  agreed  that  in 
the  day-time  the  parts  in  queftion  imbibe  from  the  atmo- 
fphere  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  they  decompofe,  abforbing 
the  carbon  as  matter  of  nourifhment,  which  is  added  to  the 
fap,  and  emitting  the  oxygen.  Plants  abforb  the  fame  gas 
from  water,  when  by  the  adtion  of  light  it  is  feparated  from 
that  fluid.  Air  contaminated  with  this  gas  by  the  burning 
of  a candle,  or  the  breathing  of  animals,  ferves  therefore 
as  food  for  vegetables,  who  in  their  turn  purify  it  again, 
and  render  it  fit  for  the  fupport  of  animal  life,  by  the  oxy- 
gen given  out  from  their  leaves  under  the  influence  of  light. 
Hence  ariies  a mutual  and  eflential  dependence  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  on  each  other,  for  the  difcovery  of 
which,  one  of  the  moft  curious  and  beautiful  in  natural  phi- 
lofophy,  we  are  principally  indebted  to  Dr.  Prieftiey,  that 
great  name  from  which  fanaticifm  would  gladly  tear,  if  it 
could,  even  the  laurels  of  fcience. 

The  above  view  of  the  fundtions  of  leaves  exadlly  coin- 
cides with  Mr.  Knight’s  theory  of  vegetation,  of  which  we 
have  given  an  outline  in  our  article  Circulation  of  the  Sap. 
That  gentleman  has  proved,  that  very  little  alburnum,  or 
new  wood,  is  fecreted  when  light  is  kept  from  the  leaves. 
We  are  alfo  thus  enabled  to  underftand  how  eflential  oils 
may  be  produced,  which,  as  well  as  fugarj  are  known  to  be 
compofed  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon  in  different  pro- 
portions. The  various  modifications  of  mucilage,  detedfed 
and  diftinguiflied  in  the  vegetable  body  by  modern  chemiftry, 
are  perhaps,  as  more  depeedant  on  the  vital  principle  for 
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their  formation,  more  inexplicable  by  chemical  laws.  It  is 
perhaps  in  vain  to  attempt  to  explain  how  any  particular 
feeretion  is  elaborated.  Still  lefs  can  we  comprehend  how 
different  tribes  of  plants,  growing  in  the  fame  foil,  even 
vegetating  in  the  fame  didilled  water,  fhould  regularly  pro- 
duce, as  far  as  the  health  of  the  individuals  under  experi- 
ment will  allow,  their  own  peculiar  fecretions,  ever  preferr- 
ing the  moil  effential  qualities  of  their  fpecies  in  this  refpeft. 
How  the  nutritious  fap,  originally  fimilar  in  thefe  different 
plants,  can  be  fo  operated  upon,  by  the  very  fame  agents, 
in  the  thin  and  tender  druCture  of  the  different  leaves,  as  to 
produce  fub dances  fo  totally  unlike  each  other  as  we  meet 
with  in  plants,  whence  their  various  flavours  and  qualities 
originate ; all  this  is  inexplicable  in  our  prefent  date  of 
knowledge,  though  tranfaCted  every  moment  before  our 
eyes.  The  different  fecretions  in  various  organs  of  the 
fame  individual  vegetable  body ; the  acrimony  of  the  leaf, 
the  bitter  of  the  bark,  the  perfume  of  the  bloflom,  the 
fweetnefs  and  acidity  of  the  fruit  ; all  thefe  are  no  lefs  won- 
derful. We  underftand  enough  indeed  to  cosceive  how  the 
red  may  be  accomplifbed,  and  may  congratulate  ourfelves 
on  being  allowed  even  a glimpfe  of  thofe  myiteries  of 
nature,  which  our  finite  powers  are  inadequate  fully  to 
comprehend. 

Having  faid  fo  much  on  the  phyfiology  of  leaves,  it  is 
neceffary  to  confider  them  in  another  point  of  view,  for  the 
purpofes  of  fcientific  botany.  In  difcriminating  the  fpe- 
cies of  plants  a knowledge  of  the  various  forms  of  leaves  is 
of  the  utmoft  importance,  nor  are  they  entirely  ufelefs  in  the 
difcrimination  of  natural  tribes  or  orders.  It  is  univerfal 
with  grades  and  the  orchis  family  to  have  Ample  and  undi- 
vided leaves ; it  is  nearly  as  general  for  the  papilionaceous 
or  leguminous  tribe  to  have  compound  ones.  In  fome  orders 
they  are  always  oppofite,  in  others  alternate;  in  fome  genera 
evergreen,  in  others  deciduous  ; but  thefe  latter  circum- 
ftances  are  liable  to  various  exceptions.  Trees  and  fhrubs  of 
North  America,  and  even  thofe  of  Europe,  generically  re- 
lated to  them,  have  a general  tendency  to  adume  very  bril- 
liant colours  in  their  foliage,  as  it  verges  towards  decay. 
Grades,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  uniform  and  conftant 
in  their  green  colour,  which  is  feldom  changeable.  Ever- 
green leaves  are  commonly  darker  coloured,  though  more 
fhining  than  others,  and  will  often  thrive  with  a lefs  propor- 
tion of  light  than  is  neccdary  far  other  trees.  The  lower 
leaves  of  herbs  that  grow  in  lofty  and  windy  ftations,  are 
frequently  much  lefs  divided  than  the  upper  ones,  while  the 
reverfe  is  the  cafe  with  mod  aquatic  plants,  whofe  lower 
leaves,  immerfed  in  the  water,  are  fometimes  quite  capillary, 
while  the  uppermod  are  broad,  and  float  on  its  furface ; 
witnefs  the  Ranunculus  aquatilis , whofe  white  flowers  be- 
fpangle  our  ponds  in  fummer.  The  action  of  a running 
dream  appears  to  elongate  the  leaves  of  this,  as  well  as  of 
many  other  plants.  The  dilated  form  of  leaves  in  general, 
by  which  they  prefent  fo  large  a furface  to  the  atmofphere, 
•caufes  them  to  be  the  more  eafily  diflodged  by  autumnal 
ltorms,  when  their  connection  with  the  branch  or  dem  has 
already  become  gradually  loofened  by  their  approaching  de- 
cay. See  Deciduous,  and  Fall  of  the  Leaf. 

Leaves  are,  in  the  fird  place,  to  be  confldered  as  to  their 
fituation  and  polition. 

Folia  rudicalia,  radical  leaves,  fpring  from  the  root,  as  in 
the  Primrofe  and  Cowflip  ; caulina,  dem-leaves,  grow  on 
the  dem,  as  in  the  White  Lily  ; ramea,  branch-leaves,  if 
different  from  thofe  of  the  main  Item,  require  to  be  diltin- 
guifhed  from  them,  as  in  Purple  Cow-wheat,  Melampyrum 
arvenfe. 


Alterna,  alternate  leaves,  dand  folitarily  on  the  dem'  or 
branches,  as  in  Willows  and  many  common  plants  ; oppo- 
fita,  oppofite  ones  are  found  in  the  Lilac,  and  many  others 
equally  common  ; fparfa,  are  fcattered  without  any  order, 
as  in  the  Orange  and  White  Lilie6;  conferta,  are  crowded 
together,  as  in  the  Rhododendron  and  Azalea. 

Rina,  are  only  two  upon  a plant,  like  thofe  of  the  Lily 
of  the  Valley  ; terna,  dand  three  together,  as  in  the  fweet 
Verbena  triphylla,  and  often  in  the  Fitchfta  ; quaterna,  quina ; 
fena,  &c.  are  when  four,  five,  fix,  or  more,  furround  the 
dem  in  a whorl,  as  in  fome  kinds  ©f  Heath  ; vcrticil/ata, 
whorled  leaves,  ufed  without  any  reference  to  the  number, 
expreffes  this  mode  of  growth,  as  exemplified  in  the  Wood- 
ruff, Madder,  and  many  plants  of  the  fame  as  well  as  dif- 
ferent families. 

Fafciculata,  tufted  leaves,  are  feen  in  the  Larch  and  Ce- 
dar ; imbricata,  lying  like  tiles  upon  a houfe,  in  the  Common 
Ling  ; elect  fata,  dand  in  pairs  crofting  each  other,  as  in  the 
Caper  Spurge,  Euphorbia  Lathyris ; dificha,  two-ranked, 
fpread  in  two  directions,  yet  are  not  regularly  oppofite  at 
their  origin,  as  in  the  Yew  ; fecunda,  are  unilateral,  leaning 
all  toward  one  fide,  as  in  the  Solomon’s  Seal. 

Adpreffa  are  clofely  preffed  to  the  dem,  as  in  fome  kinds 
of  Xcranthemum  and  Spurge,  in  which  cafe  the  back  of  each 
leaf  only  is  prefented  to  the  light  ; verticalia,  dand  perpendi- 
cularly, with  both  fides  equally  at  right  angles  with  the 
horizon,  like  the  Lafluca  Scariola,  but  fuch  a cafe  is  rare, 
except  in  fword-fhaped  leaves ; erefla,  are  fuch  as  grow  nearly 
upright,  forming  a very  acute  angle  with  the  dem  ; paten - 
tia  fpread  more  in  the  ufual  manner  ; horizontalia,  or  paten- 
tiffima,  fpread  in  the  greateft  poffible  degree  ; reclinata  incline 
downward,  the  extremity  of  each  being  lower  than  the  bafe, 
or  point  of  infertion  ; recurva,  are  curved  backward,  as  in 
Erica  retorta  ; incur va,  turn  inward,  as  in  E.  empetrifolia  ; 
obliqua,  are  twided,  fo  that  one  part  is  vertical,  the  other 
horizontal ; refupinata,  are  fo  completely  turned  or  reveried 
that  the  upper  furface  is  become  the  under,  as  in  Aljlrame - 
ria  pelegrina ; depreffa,  are  radical  leaves  preffed  clofe  to 
the  ground,  like  the  Hoary  Plantain,  Planiago  media,  or  any 
fucculent  ones  that  are  vertically  flattened,  in  oppofition  to 
eompreffa,  flattened  laterally  ; natantia,  float  on  the  furface  of 
water;  demerfa,  immerfi,  or  fubmerfa,  are  plunged  beneath 
it  ; emerfa  are  raifed  above  the  water,  others  upon  the  fame 
plant  being  funk  below  its  furface. 

The  infertion  of  leaves  means  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
connefted  with  the  parent  plant. 

Petiolata,  dand  on  footdalks  ( petioli ) either  long  or  fhort, 
Ample  or  compound  ; peltata,  have  the  footdalks  inferted, 
not  into  the  bafe  as  ufual,  but  into  the  middle  of  each 
leaf,  like  the.  arm  of  a man  holding  a fhield,  as  in  the 
Common  Nadurtium  or  Tropeolum  ; fejfdia,  fefftle  leaves, 
fpring  immediately  fr«m  the  Item,  branch  or  root,  without 
any  footllalk,  of  which  examples  are  frequent  ; amplexi- 
caulia,  clafp  the  dem  with  their  more  or  lefs  dilated  bafe, 
being  ufually  alternate  ; connata,  or  connato-perfoliata,  are 
oppofite  leaves,  united  at  the  bafe,  fo  that  the  item  runs 
through  them  ; perfoliata,  have  the  dem  running  through 
them  in  any  way  whatfoever,  as  Bupleurum  perfoliatum, 
called  Thorough-wax,  from  wax  to  grow,  in  allufion  to 
this  circumdance  ; vaginantia,  are  fuch  as  fheath  the  dem, 
or  each  other,  vvith  their  bafe,  which  is  exemplified  in 
m®d  grades,  and  many  liliaceous  plants  that  have  no 
dem  ; equitantia,  embrace  each  other  with  their  comprcffed 
bafe,  while  they  fpread  upwards  in  two  ranks,  of  which 
the  genus  Iris  affords  many  examples;  decurreniia , decurrent, 
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run  down  the  Item  or  branch  in  a leafy  border  or  wing,  as 
in  many  Thirties,  and  the  Great  Mullein  ; Jlorifera , bear 
the  flowers  out  of  their  diflc  or  margin,  as  in  Rufcus  and 
Xylophylla. 

With  regard  to  form,  the  firft  thing  to  be  confldered  is 
whether  leaves  are  Ample  ( fimplicia ) or  compound  ( compojita ). 
Of  the  former  kind  are  thofe  of  grades,  Orchifesand  Lilies, 
which  are  not  only  Ample  but  undivided,  while  thofe  of  the 
Vine  and  Mallow  are  Ample,  but  lobed  ; the  Hop  bears 
fome  leaves  lobed,  others  undivided,  as  does  Laurus  Saffafras, 
and  the  Paper  Mulberry.  Compound  leaves  are  obiervable 
in  Rofes,  Jafmine,  and  the  Un  belliferous  tribe  in  general, 
and  confirt  of  leaflets,  or  partial  leaves,  ( foliola ,)  connedled 
by  a common  ftalk,  and  falling  off  along  with  it.  In  com- 
pound leaves  the  footllalk  is  either  Ample,  as  in  the  Jafmine 
and  Rofe,  or  compound,  as  in  Parfley,  Plemlock,  and 
Fumitory.  “ In  Ample  leaves  the  footllalk,  if  prefent, 
mull  of  courfe  be  Ample,  while  in  compound  ones  it  mull 
always  be  prefent,  though  not  always  fubdivided.” 

The  following  are  the  principal  forms  of  Ample  leaves, 
confidering  their  outline  only. 

Orb'uulatum,  as  nearly  a perfedl  circle  as  poflible,  of  which 
inllances  are  very  rare. 

Subrotundum,  roundilh,  is  not  uncommon. 

Ovatum,  the  lhape  of  an  egg  cut  longitudinally,  a very 
common  form  of  leaves. 

Obovatum,  is  the  fame  flgure  reverfed,  the  little  end  being 
downward. 

- Ellipticum,  oval,  of  an  equal  breadth  at  each  end. 

Oblongum,  of  an  indeterminate  oblong  lhape,  three  or  four 
times  longer  than  broad. 

Spatulatum,  roundilh,  or  obovate,  with  a long  taper  bafe, 
like  a furgeon’s  fpatula 

Cuneiforms,  like  a wedge,  broad  and  abrupt  at  the  ex- 
tremity. 

Lanceolatum , lanceolate,  of  a narrow  oblong  flgure,  taper- 
ing towards  each  end,  very  common,  as  in  Willows,  and 
Plantago  lanceolata , or  Ribwort. 

Linrare , linear,  narrow  with  the  Ades  as  nearly  parallel  as 
poffible,  fuch  as  the  leaves  of  moll  grades,  the  various 
fpecies  of  NarciJJus,  the  Rofemary,  and  many  different 
plants.  Linear-lanceolate  leaves  are  of  an  intermediate  lhape 
between  this  and  the  lad,  or  but  (lightly  lanceolate,  of 
which  the  gradations  are  numerous,  often  upon  the  fame 
plant. 

Acerofum , needle-lhaped,  linear  and  evergreen,  moftly 
acute  and  rigid,  almoti  peculiar  to  the  Fir  and  Juniper 
tribe.  Such  leaves  have  ufually  a joint  where  they  unite 
with  the  branch,  at  which  they  feparate  from  it  when  they 

fall. 

Triangular/ , having  three  prominent  ang’es,  of  whatever 
meafurement  or  direction,  as  in  Goofefoot,  and  fome  leaves  of 
Ivy. 

Qtiadrangulare,  having  four  angles,  as  in  the  Liriodendrum 
or  Tulip-tree,  a very  peculiar  kind  of  leaf. 

Quinyuangularc,  with  flve  angles,  like  the  Cyclamen,  and 

IV)’'  ... 

Deltoides,  deltoid,  or  trowel-lhaped,  having  three  angles, 
of  which  the  terminal  one  is  much  further  from  the  bafe 
than  the  two  lateral  ones,  as  in  C henopodium  Bonus-Henricus. 
Linnaeus  in  his  Philojophia  Botanica,  p.  43,  cites  his  Ag.  y8. 
of  that  work  as  an  example  of  this  leaf,  which  is  a miltake, 
that  figure  being  a reprefentation  of  the  fucculent  three-edged 
leaf,  ( fol.  trigonum,)  of  Mefembryanthemum  deltoides. 

Rhcmbcum,  rhomboid  or  diamond-fhaped,  approaching  to 
a fqnare,  though  the  Ades  are  fcarcely  ever  equal.  This  is 
feen  m Trapa  natans,  and  the  Stinking  Goofefoot. 
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Rcniforme,  kidney-fhaped,  a (hort  broad  rounded  flgure, 
hollowed  out  at  the  bafe,  as  in  Afarabacca.. 

Cordatum , heart-fhaped,  ovate  hollowed  out  at  the  bafe, 
according  to  the  vulgar  idea  of  a heart ; a form  very  frequent 
in  leaves. 

Lunulatum,  crefcent-fhaped,  like  a half-moon,  whether 
the  points  be  direfted  backward,  as  in  Sagittaria  oltufifolia 
when  its  leaves  are  fltorter  than  ufual,  or  forward,  as  in  Pqf- 
Jiflora  lunulata,  Sm.  Ic.  Pi&.  t.  1. 

Sagiitatum,  arrow-rtiaped,  like  Sagittaria  fagittifolia,  and 
feveral  fpecies  of  Sorrel,  Rumex.  In  the  Great  White 
Bindweed,  Convolvulus  fepium,  the  pofierior  angles  are 
abrupt  or  lopped. 

Hajlatum , halberd-fhaped,  triangular,  hollowed  out  at  the 
bafe  and  Ades,  the  lower  lobes  fpreading  horizontally,  at 
right  angles  with  the  footllalk,  as  in  Sheep’s  Sorrel,  and 
the  upper  leaves  of  the  Woody  Nightfhade,  Solanum  Dul- 
camara. 

P anduriforme,  flddle-ftiaped,  oblong,  blunt  and  dilated 
at  each  end,  hollowed  out  at  each  fide,  of  which  remark- 
able flgure  the  Fiddle  Dock  is  a ftriking,  and  almoft  Angular 
example. 

Runcinatum,  runcinate  or  lion-toothed,  that  is  re-uncina- 
tum,  hooked  backward,  being  cut  into  many  tranfverfe 
acute  fegments,  whofe  points  are  directed  backwards,  like 
the  Dandelion. 

Lyratum,  lyrate,  fo  named  in  alluflon  to  the  antique  lyre, 
but  reverfed.  This  leaf  has  a broad  rounded  extremity, 
with  feveral  tranfverfe  rounded  fegments,  gradually  leffening 
towards  its  bafe,  as  in  Eryjimum  Barbarea.  It  is  moll  fre-- 
quent  in  the  Cruciform  and  Compound  claffes,  and  by  an 
occaflonal  deep  feparation  of  the  fegments,  often  beebmes  a 
compound  or  lyrato-pinnate  leaf.  • 

FiJJum,  cloven  or  fplit,  when  the  margins  of  the  flffures 
and  fegments  are  ftraight,  not  rounded,  as  in  the  Ginkgo 
or  Maidenhair-tree.  Bifidum,  trifidum,  mu/tifdum,  &c.  ex- 
prefs  the  number  of  the  fegments,  but  thefe  terms  are  a!fo 
ufed  with  lefg  limitation,  to  indicate  the  number  of  diviflons, 
of  whatever  fhape,  when  the  latter  circumftance  does  not 
come  under  conflderation. 

Lolatum , lobed,  when  the  margins  of  the  fegments 
are  rounded,  as  is  moll  generally  the  cafe  ; witnefs  the 
Hepatiea.  Bilobum,  trilobum, 1 See.  indicate  the  number  of 
the  lobes. 

Sinuatum,  Anuated,  cut  along  the  margin  into  deep, 
rounded,  or  wide  openings,  like  Stalice  finuata,  Mefembryan- 
themum pinnatifdum,  Curt.  Mag.  t.  67,  and  the  Common 
Oak. 

Partilum,  deeply  divided,  almoft  to  the  bafe,  like  the 
Mufk  Mallow.  Bipartitum,  tripartitum,  ruullipartitum,  ex- 
prefs  the  number  of  diviflons.  v, 

Laciniatum,  laciniated,  cut,  or  as  it  were  torn,  into  nu- 
merous irregular  portions,  which  may  be  feen  in  various 
fpecies  of  Scnecio,  denominated  on  that  account  Ragwort. 

Incifum  and  Di/fcdum,  cut  or  jagged,  are  nearly  fynony- 
mous  with  the  lait,  but  exprefs  a lefs  deep  diviflon  of  the 
whole  leaf. 

Palmatum , palmate  or  hand-ftiaped,  cut  into  feveral  ob* 
long,  nearly  equal  or  uniform  fegments,  about  half  way,  or 
rather  more,  towards  the  bafe,  leaving  an  entire  fpace  there, 
like  the  palm  of  the  hand,  as  in  the  common  Blue  Pafflon- 
flower,  whofe  leaves  however  are  frequently  Rill  more  deeply 
divided,  and  the  Fig. 

Pinnaffidum,  pinnatifld,  or  wing-cleft,  cut  tranfverfely 
into  feveral  oblong  parallel  fegments,  like  feveral  fpecies  of 
Tliiftle,  Car  ditvs , and  on  a fmallcr  fcale,  though  more 
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deeply,  Lepidium  petra  um  and  alpinum  ; as  well  as  Coronopus 
didyma  of  FI.  Brit. 

Bipinnatifidum , doubly  fo.  divided,  as  in  the  Long  Rough- 
headed Poppy,  Papaver  Argemone,  and  Erioca/ia  major  ; fee 
that  article. 

PeBinatum , peflinate,  a fine  and  elegant  fort  of  pinna- 
tifid  leaf,  whofe  fegments  are  fo  narrow  and  fo  regularly 
parallel,  that  they  refemble  the  teeth  of  a comb,  exemplified 
in,  the  Water  Violet,  Hottonia  palujlris. 

Inaquale,  unequal,  fometimes  called  oblique,  is  when  the 
two  halves  of  a leaf  are  manifellly  unequal  in  dimenlions, 
efpecially  at  the  bafe,  where  they  are  not  at  all  parallel. 
This  is  the  cafe  with  moll  fpecies  of  Eucalyptus  and  Begonia , 
but  it  is  hardly  obfervable  in  any  Britifh  plants,  except  in  a 
fmall  degree. 

Integrum,  undivided,  exprefles  a leaf  or  leaflet  being  defti- 
tute  of  all  fegment,  divilion  or  lobe,  without  any  reference 
to  its  margin,  whether  toothed  or  not. 

The  various  terminations  of  leaves  are  thus  diftinguifhed. 

Folium  truncalum,  an  abrupt  leaf,  has  the  extremity  cut 
olf,  as  it  were,  tranfverfely,  by  a llraight  line,  as  the  Tulip- 
tree,  Liriodendrum  tulipifera. 

Pramorfum , bitten,  or  jagged-pointed,  is  blunt  with  va- 
rious irregular  notches,  a very  unufual  termination,  but 
charadleriitic  of  Dr.  Swartz's  genus  Aerides , a tribe  of 
Indian  Orchidea.  Hibifcus  pramorfus,  Linn.  Suppl.  has  a 
more  dilated  leaf  with  a fimiiar  termination. 

Retufum,  retufe,  blunt  with  a broad  (hallow  notch,  like 
the  Mountain  Sorrel,  Rumex  digynus. 

E marginatum , emarginate  or  nicked,  having  a fmall  acute 
notch  at  the  fummit,  which  is  r.ot  uncommon. 

Obtitfum,  blunt,  terminating  in  a fegment  of  a circle,  like 
the  Primrofe  leaf,  and  many  others. 

Acutum , fliarp,  ending  with  an  acute  angle,  as  is  (till  more 
ufual. 

Acuminatum , pointed,  having  a taper  point,  like  many 
grades,  and  various  other  plants. 

Obtufum  cum  acumine,  blunt  with  a fmall  point,  like  the 
Sea  Lavender,  Siatice  Limonium. 

Mucronatum,  or  Cufpidatum,  fharp-pointed,  tipped  with 
a rigid  or  pungent  fpine,  like  the  Thiftle  tribe. 

Tridentatum,  three-toothed,  when  there  are  three  terminal, 
nearly  equal,  points. 

Tricufpidatum  expreffes  the  fame  thing. 

CirroJ'um , cirrofe,  tipped  with  a tendril,  as  in  Gloriofa 
and  Flagellaria,  two  Indian  plants. 

The  different  margins  of  leaves  are  defined  as  follows, 
and  are  very  important  to  be  well  underflood,  and  correttly 
applied,  in  forming  fpecific  characters  of  plants. 

Folium  integerrimum , an  entire  leaf,  is  dellitute  of  all  mar- 
$jnal  teeth,  notches  or  incifions,  as  in  the  Orchis  and  Lily 
tribes.  This  term,  alluding  folely  to  the  margin,  has  no 
reference  to,  or  companion  with,  integrum,  which  concerns 
the  general  figure,  or  difk,  of  the  leaf. 

Spino/um , fpinons,  befet  with  prickles,  though  otherwife 
perhaps  entire,  as  in  Thirties,  and  Eryngos.  The  veins  and 
ribs  are  fpinous  in  fome  kinds  of  Solarium,  and  many  Rofes 
and  Brambles. 

Inerme,  unarmed,  is  oppofed  to  fpinous. 

Glandulefum,  glandular,  bordered  with  pores  that  exude 
fome  peculiar  fluid,  as  in  Salix  pentandra,  the  Bay-leaved 
Willow,  and  fome  others. 

Ciliatum,  fringed,  bordered  with  foft  parallel  hairs,  as  in 
Rhododcndrum  hirfutum. 

Cartilagineum,  cartilaginous,  having  a hard  or  horny  edge, 
like  feveral  fpecies  of  Saxifrage. 

JDeniatum,  toothed,  befet  with  diredlly  projecting  teeth, 


of  its  own  fubflance,  as  in  fome  fpecies  of  Plantain  and 
Hawk  weed. 

Denticulatum,  finely  toothed,  is  much  more  ufual  than  the 
laft. 

Serratum,  ferrated,  having  fharp  teeth  pointing  forward, 
like  thofe  of  a faw,  either  in  a Ample  row,  like  the  Nettle, 
or  with  fmaller  intermediate  ferratures,  as  in  the  Strawberry 
tree,  ( Arbutus  Unedo,)  various  Rofes,  and  others.  Such 
leaves  are  called  duplicato-ferrata,  doubly  ferrated. 

S'errulatum,  minutely  ferrated,  is  ufed  when  the  teeth  are 
very  fine,  even  fo  minute  perhaps  as  to  be  fcarcely  percepti- 
ble but  by  the  touch. 

Crenatum,  notched  or  crenate,  when  the  indentations  are 
blunted  or  rounded,  and  not  direfted  towards  either  end  of 
the  leaf,  which  may  be  feen  in  Ground-ivy,  and  feveral 
Saxifrages,  fome  of  which  are  (harply  crenate.  The  two 
Britifh  fpecies  of  Salvia  are  examples  of  doubly  crenate 
leaves. 

Erofum,  jagged,  irregularly  cut  or  notched,  like  fome 
fpecies  of  Senecio  or  Ragwort. 

Repandum,  wavy,  bordered  with  fmall  projections  ard 
(hallow  fegments  of  circles  alternately,  as  in  Fringed  Water- 
lily,  Menyanthes  nyphaoidcs. 

Revo/utum,  revolute,  turned  or  rolled  backwards,  as  in 
Rofemary.  As  this  term  always  regards  the  margin  only, 
in  modern  botanical  phrafeology,  it  is  needlefs  to  fay  mar- 
gine  revo/utum. 

Involutum , involute,  is  the  reverfe  of  the  laft,  as  in  But- 
ter wort  ( Pinguicula ). 

Conduplicatum,  folded,  when  the  margins  are  clapped 
flatly  together,  as  in  Rofcoea  purpurea,  Sm.  Exot.  Bot. 
t.  108,  and  the  bafes  of  fword-fhaped  leaves. 

Terms  deferiptive  of  the  furfaces  of  leaves,  no  lefs  requi- 
fite  to  be  clearly  underftood  than  the  former,  are  as  follows. 

Folium  glabrum,  a fmooth  leaf,  is  ufed  in  contradiftinftion 
to  all  kinds  of  hairinefs  or  pubefcence. 

Lave,  fmooth  and  even,  is  oppofed  to  all  kinds  of  rough- 
nefs  and  inequality  whatever.  Thus,  the  bliftered  leaf  of  a 
cabbage  is  glabrum,  but  not  lave ; that  of  an  Orchis,  or  of 
Myrtle,  is  both. 

Nitidum,  polifhed,  fmooth  and  (hining,  like  Laurel. 

Vifcidum,  vifeid,  exuding  a clammy  juice,  as  in  Butter- 
wort. 

Verrucofum,  warty,  befprinkled  with  hard  tubercles,  like 
the  Pearly  Aloe,  or  fome  fpecies  of  Echium ; the  warts  of 
the  latter  moftly  bearing  rigid  bridles. 

Papillofum,  papillary,  covered  with  fofter  tubercles,  like 
the  Ice-plant. 

Scabrum,  rough  to  the  touch,  from  any  little  rigid  inequa- 
lities, oppofed  to  lave. 

Afper,  is  a greater  degree  of  the  laft,  of  which  one  of  the 
moll  eminent  examples  is  Symphytum  afperrimum,  Sims  in 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  929. 

Hifpidum,  bri Illy,  befet  with  rigid  or  pungent  bridles, 
like  the  Borage. 

Urens,  dinging,  when  each  bridle  difeharges  a venomous 
irritating  fluid,  as  in  the  Nettle  ; fee  Pi/us  under  the  article 
Fulcra. 

Hirtum,  or  Pilofum,  hairy,  clothed  with  foft  hairs. 

Tomentofum,  downy,  very  foft  to  the  touch,  as  in  the 
Marfti  Mallow,  and  others  of  that  tribe. 

Villofum,  (haggy,  clothed  or  befprinkled  with  long  (haggy 
hairs,  like  Hieracium  villofum , and  others. 

Lanatum,  woolly,  covered  with  denfe,  entangled,  often 
branched  hairs,  as  in  feveral  fpecies  of  Mullein  ( Verbafcum ). 

Inc  an  uni,  hoary,  whether  arifing  from  clofe  filky  de- 
preffed  hairs,  as  in  Wormwood,  and  the  White  Willow,  or 
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from  a fcaly  kind  of  mealinefs,  as  in  A triplex , and  fome  fpe- 
cies  of  Alyffum. 

Glaucum , glaucous,  clothed  with  a fine  mealinefs,  cf  a 
fea-green  colour,  which  eaiily  rubs  off,  as  in  the  Cabbage, 
the  Chlora , and  many  others. 

Maculatum , fpotted,  befprinkled  with  fpots  or  ftains  of  a 
different  colour  from  the  prevailing  green  of  the  leaf.  In 
Lamium  maculatum  thefe  fpots  are  white,  in  Hypocharis  macu- 
lata  they  are  of  a dark  purple. 

Goloratum,  coloured,  is  ufed  when  a leaf,  or  any  part 
thereof,  is  of  any  other  colour  than  green,  as  in  Amaranthus 
tricolor. 

Punflatum,  dotted,  either  fuperficially,  as  in  Rhododendrum 
punflatum,  Andr.  Repof.  t.  36,  or  with  pellucid  cells  filled 
with  an  effential  oil,  like  Hypericum  perforatum,  and  the 
whole  natural  order  of  Juffieu's  Aurantia. 

Rugofum,  rugged,  having  the  veins  tighter  than  the  inter- 
mediate fpaces,  fo  that  the  latter  become  tumid,  as  in  the 
Garden  Clary,  and  many  other  fpecies  of  Salvia. 

Bullatum,  bliftery,  a more  remarkable  degree  of  the  laft, 
frequent  in  the  Garden  Cabbage. 

Plicatum,  plaited,  when  the  difk  of  the  leaf,  efpecially 
towards  the  margin,  is  acutely  folded  up  and  down,  as  in 
Mallows,  and  Ladies’  Mantle. 

Undulatum,  undulated,  when  the  difk  near  the  margin  is 
waved  obtufely  up  and  down,  in  ccnfequence  of  being  more 
ample  than  the  adjoining  part,  as  in  Cyamus  Nelumbo ; or 
than  the  rib,  as  in  Refeda  lutea  and  alba. 

Crifpum,  curled,  when  the  border  is  fo  much  more  di- 
lated than  the  difk,  that  it  necefTarily  becomes  curled  and 
twilled,  which  is  the  cafe  with  the  Curled  Mallow,  and 
fome  varieties  of  Mint,  for  this  mode  of  growth  is  juflly 
fufpedled  by  Linnaeus,  to  be  but  a variety,  or  preternatural 
luxuriance. 

Concavum,  hollow,  depreffed  in  the  centre,  owing  to  a 
tighmefs  in  fome  part  of  the  circumference,  as  in  Cyamus 
Nelumbo. 

Canaliculatum,  channelled,  having  a longitudinal  depref- 
fion,  like  feveral  fpecies  of  Narciffus. 

Vcnofum,  veiny,  when  the  veifels  by  which  the  fluids  are 
conveyed  through  the  leaf,  are  branched,  fubdivided,  and 
more  or  lefs  prominent,  frequently  forming  an  elegant  net- 
work, in  w hich  cafe  the  leaf  is  faid  to  be  reticulated,  either 
on  one  or  both  its  furfaces. 

Nervofum,  or  Co/latum,  (fee  the  latter  article,)  ribbed, 
when  the  veffels  extend  in  Ample  lines  from  the  bafe  to  the 
point,  or  towards  it.  The  greater  clufters  of  veffels  are 
generally  called  nervi  or  cojhe,  nerves  or  ribs,  the  fmalier 
vena,  veins,  whether  branched  or  Ample. 

Avenium,  veinlefs,  and  Enerve,  riblefs,  are  oppofed  to 
the  lafl-mentioned  terms. 

Trinerve,  three-ribbed,  is  a leaf  with  three  great  or  prin- 
cipal ribs,  all  alike  diftinft  and  feparate  from  the  very  bafe, 
as  well  as  remote  from  the  margin,  like  the  beautiful  Blakea 
Jrinervis. 

Baft  trinerve,  three-ribbed  at  the  bafe,  has  the  bafe  cut 
away,  as  it  wrere,  clofe  up  to  the  lateral  ribs,  as  in  the  Bur- 
dock, and  Great  Annual  Sunflower. 

Triplinerve,  triply -ribbed,  is  when  the  fide-ribs  branch  off 
from  the  middle  one,  at  fome  dillanee  above  the  bafe,  as  in 
Taurus  Cinnamomum  and  Camphora,  and  many  fpecies  ot 
Sunflower.  The  fine  and  ample  South  American  genus 
Mtlaf.oma,  is  remarkable  for  the  confpicuous  ribs  of  its 
leaves,  which  are  ufually  five,  feven,  or  more,  the  lateral 
ones  either  branching  off  from  the  central,  or  all  of  them 
dillinft  to  the  bafe. 

Nudum,  naked,  implies  that  a leaf  is  deftitute  of  all  kinds 
•of  clothing  or  hairinefs,  as  in  the  Orchis. 
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V ariegatum,  variegated,  is  a fort  of  variety  or  difeafe,  itl 
which  it  differs  from  coloratum,  the  latter  being  natural,  and 
proper  to  the  fpecies.  Variegation  of  leaves  confifts  in 
white  or  yellow  irregular  blotches,  as  in  the  Elder,  Round- 
leaved Mint,  Holly,  and  Aucuba  japonica.  Such  plants 
are  ufually  more  tender,  and  difficult  of  increafe,  than 
when  in  their  natural  ftate,  as  gardeners  experience  in  Ge- 
raniums. 

The  following  terms  exprefs  the  fubftance,  peculiar  con- 
figuration, or  fome  other  circumftance  relating  to  leaves,  not 
included  in  the  foregoing  lifts. 

Folium  teres,  or  cylindraceum,  cylindrical,  is  feen  in  Con- 
chium  gibbofum,  and  fome  others  of  that  genus.  See  Con- 
ch ium. 

Semicylindraceum,  femicylindrical,  flat  on  one  fide,  which 
is  generally  the  upper,  like  Salfola  jruticofa,  and  Chenopodium 
maritimum. 

Subulatum,  awl-lhaped,  tapering  from  the  bafe  to  the  point, 
like  Salfola  Kali. 

Tubulofum,  tubular,  ho' low  within,  as  in  the  Onion,  and 
fome  other  fpecies  of  Allium,  fome  Rufties,  & c.  The  tube 
is  double  in  Lobelia  Dortmanna. 

Carnofum,  flefhy,  of  a thick  pulpy  fubftance,  as  in  all 
thofe  called  fucculem  plants,  belonging  moftly  to  the  genera 
of  Sedum,  Craffula,  Aloe,  Mefembryanthemum,  &c.  Of  the 
Angular  power  in  fuch  leaves  of  refilling  drought,  we  have 
already  fpoken.  When  bruifed  they  foon  dry  or  corrupt. 

Gibbum,  gibbous,  fwelling  on  one  fide  or  both,  as  iri  Aloe 
retufa. 

Gomprejfum,  compreffed,  flattened  laterally. 

Depreffum,  depreffed,  flattened  vertically,  as  already  men- 
tioned. Various  kinds  of  Mefembryanthemum  exemplify 
thefe. 

Carinatum,  keeled,  when  the  back  is  longitudinally  pro- 
minent, like  the  keel  of  a boat. 

Enfforme,  fword-lhaped,  compreffed,  tapering  to  a point, 
flightly  convex  at  each  fide,  neither  of  which  is  properly  the 
upper  or  under  furface  ; as  in  Iris  and  its  allies. 

Anceps,  two-edged,  is  nearly  fynonymous  with  the  laft. 

Acinaciforme,  fcimitar-lhaped,  and  Dolabriforme,  hatchet- 
Ihaped,  are  two  kinds  of  fucculent  leaves  appropriated 
to  two  fpecies  of  Mefembryanthemum,  that  bear  the  fame 
names. 

Trigonum,  three-edged,  has  three  longitudinal  fides  and  ac 
many  angles,  like  Mefembryanthemum  deli  aides,  Linn.  Phil. 
Bot.  f.  5S. 

Triquetrum  differs  fr&m  the  laft  only  in  being  more  pre- 
cifely  applied  to  a three-fided  awl-lhaped  leaf. 

Tetragonum,  four-edged,  has  four  prominent  angles,  as  in 
Iris  tuber  of  a. 

Lingulatum,  tongue-lhaped,  is  a thick  oblong  blunt  figure, 
generally  cartilaginous  at  the  edges,  as  in  Saxfraga  Coty - 
ledon,  and  fome  of  its  near  relations. 

Membranaceum,  membranous,  expreffes  a thin  pliable  fort 
of  leaf,  the  reverfe  of  fucculent. 

Coriaceum,  leathery,  is  thick  and  tough,  without  being 
pulpy  or  iucculent,  like  Magnolia  grandiflora,  Aucuba , 
Laurel,  and  many  others. 

Sempervirens,  evergreen,  permanent  through  one,  two,  or 
more  winters,  fo  that  the  branches  are  never  ftripped. 

Deciduum,  deciduous,  (fee  that  article,)  fuch  as  falls 
off  at  the  approach  of  winter,  as  in  moll  trees  and  (hrubs  of 
cold  climates. 

Alienatum,  alienated,  when  the  firft  leaves  of  a plant  give 
place  to  others  totally  different  from  them,  as  well  as  from 
the  natural  habit  of  the  genus,  as  in  many  Mimoft  of  New 
Holland. 

Cucullatum,  hooded,  when  the  edges  meet  in  the  lower 
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part  and  expand  in  the  upper,  forming  a flieath  or  hood,  of 
which  the  genus  Sarracenia  is  a curious  example.  The 
Common  Lime,  Tilia  europaa,  is  liable  to  a variety  in  which 
the  fame  thing  takes  place  accidentally.  A tree  of  this 
kind,  of  which  we  have  a fpecimen,  in  the  church-yard  of 
Zedlitz  in  Bohemia,  is  vulgarly  fuppofed  to  bear  fuch 
hooded  leaves,  in  confequence  of  a parcel  of  monks  having 
once  been  hanged  upon  this  tree.  It  is  fcldom  we  can  io 
clearly  trace  the  caufe  of  any  variety.  Some  might  think 
the  experiment  worth  repeating. 

Appendiculatum , furuifhed  with  an  appendage,  or  addi- 
tional organ,  for  fome  purpofe  not  effential  to  a leaf,  as  the 
irritable  lobes  at  the  end  of  the  foliage  of  Diontea  mufcipula  ; 
and  the  pouch  with  a lid,  upon  that  of  Nepenthes  diflillatoria  ; 
of  both  which  we  have  already  treated.  Aldrovanda  and 
U/ricularia  bear  numerous  bladders  on  their  leaves  under 
water,  which  feem  to  fecrete  air  for  the  purpofe  of  floating 
the  plants,  efpecially  perhaps  at  their  flowering  feafon. 

Folia  compofita , compound  leaves,  confift  of  two  or  any 
greater  number  of  partial  leaves,  connected  by  a common 
footftalk,  whether  Ample  or  branched.  Such  partial  leaves 
are  termed  foliola,  leaflets. 

Folium  articulatum , a jointed  leaf,  confifls  of  one  leaflet, 
or  pair  of  leaflets,  growing  out  of  the  fummit  of  another, 
with  a fort  of  joint,  as  in  F agar  a tragodes. 

Digit  at  uni,  Angered  or  digitate,  has  feveral  leaflets  at  the 
top  of  one  common  ftalk,  as  in  many  Potentiila. 

Binatum,  binate,  confifls  of  a pair  of  leaflets  only  on  one 
footltalk,  as  in  Zygophyllum,  fome  Mimofa,  the  Great  Ever- 
lafting  Pea,  and  other  fpecies  of  Lathyrus. 

Ternatum,  ternate,  has  three  leaflets,  like  the  Trefoil  and 
Strawberry. 

Quinatum , quinate,  has  flve. 

Pinnatum,  pinnate,  a very  common  kind  of  leaf,  is  formed 
of  feveral  leaflets,  ranged  laterally  along  one  footltalk, 
either  with  or  without  partial  Italks,  and  in  an  oppoflte  or 
alternate  manner.  There  is  ufually  a terminal  leaflet,  as  in 
Rofes,  Jafmine,  and  Elder,  which  mode  of  growth  is  called 
folium  pinnatum  cum  imparl,  and  is  that  always  underllood, 
when  nothing  is  particularized  ; abrupt}  pinnatum  means  that 
there  is  no  fuch  terminal  or  odd  leaflet.  Sometimes  its  place 
is  fupplied  by  a tendril,  as  in  Vetches  and  Peas,  and  fuch  a 
leaf  is  termed  pinnatum  cirrofum.  Interrupt} pinnatum,  inter- 
ruptedly pinnate,  is  when  the  principal  leaflets  are  ranged 
alternately  with  one  or  more  intermediate  feries  of  fmaller 
ones,  as  in  our  Englifli  Spiraa,  and  Potentiila  anferina.  Ar- 
ticulate, jointedly,  is  when  there  are  apparent  joints  in  the 
common  footftalk,  as  in  IVeinmannia  pinnata.  In  the  Ja- 
panefe  fhrub  Nahdina  domefica  the  leaflets  all  feparate  by  a 
joint  at  their  bafe,  very  foon  after  the  leaf  is  gathered. 
Dccurfive , decurrently,  is  when  the  leaflets  run  down  the 
'footllalk  at  their  bafe,  like  Eryngium  campejlre.  Lyrato,  in 
a lyrate  manner,  has  the  terminal  leaflet  largeft,  the  red 
gradually  fmaller,  often  with  intermediate  leaflets,  as  in 
Geum,  and  the  Turnip.  This  and  the  true  lyrate  leaf  often 
vary  into  each  other,  in  the  fame  plant  or  fpecies.  Verti- 
fil/ato,  in  a wliorled  manner,  has  the  leaflets  cut  into  fine 
divaricated  fegments,  embracing  the  footflalk,  of  which  the 
curious  Slum  verticillatum,  FI.  Brit,  is  an  inilance. 

Auriculatum,  an  auricled  leaf,  bears  a pair  of  leaflets  at  its 
bafe,  that  often  indeed  unite  with  it,  as  in  the  Dipfacus  pi- 
lofus,  and  Salvia  triloba.  Hedyfarum  gyrans,  the  Moving 
Plant,  mentioned  above,  has  properly  an  auricled  leaf,  rather 
than  a ternate  one,  the  auricles  being  what  move  up  and 
down  fpontaneoufly. 

Conjugatum,  conjugate  or  yoked,  confifls  of  one  pair  of 
leaflets,  and  is  much  the  fame  as  binatum.  Bijugum,  trijugum, 
quadrijugum,  mukljugum , exprefs  particular  numbers  of  pairs 


of  leaflets,  as  is  fomdtimes  neceflary  in  the  fpecific  characters 
of  Mimofa. 

Pedatum,  pedate  or  foot-like,  is  in  the  firft  inflance  ter- 
nate, but  the  two  lateral  leaflets  are  compounded  in  their 
fore  part,  which  may  be  feen  in  Helleborus  fwtidus  and  H. 
niger.  “ There  is  an  affinity  between  a pedate  leaf,  and 
thofe  Ample  ones  which  are  three-ribbed  at  the  bafe.” 

The  different  degrees  in  which  leaves  are  compounded  aVe 
thus  diflinguifhed,  without  any  reference  to  the  mode. 

Folium  compofitum  is  a Amply  compound  leaf,  as  in  Rofes. 

Decompoftum,  doubly  compound,  is  exempliAed  in  the 
Gout-weed  ( JEgopodium ),  and  many  other  umbelliferous 
plants. 

Supradecompoftum,  more  than  twice  compounded,  is  feen 
in  fome  common  umbelliferous  plants,  as  the  Hemlock,  and 
in  many  Mimofa. 

The  following  terms  exprefs  not  only  the  degree  but  the 
mode. 

Bigeminatum,  twice  paired,  and  Tergeminatum,  thrice 
paired,  are  found  in  fome  Mimofa. 

Biternatum,  twice  ternate,  is  feen  in  JEgopodium , and  Tri- 
ternatum,  thrice  ternate,  in  Fumaria  lutea. 

Bipinnatum,  doubly  pinnate,  Tripinnatum,  triply  pinnate, 
are  found  in  many  exotic  leguminous  plants. 

Some  botar.ifts,  amongft  whom  Forlkall  feems  to  have 
taken  the  lead,  ufe  the  word  lamina  for  the  expanded  part  of 
a leaf,  that  is,  for  the  leaf  itfelf,  fo  that  the  term  is  entirely 
fuperfluous,  and  is  beAdes  appropriated  to  the  border  of  the 
petals  in  a polypetalous  corolla.  (See  Lamina.)  What 
is  not  leaf  is  footflalk  ( petiolus ),  the  part  which  ufually  fup- 
ports  the  leaf,  and  whofe  different  kinds  will  be  explained 
under  the  article  Petiolus.  Another  appendage  to  leaves, 
but  not  always  prefent,  any  more  than  the  footftalk,  is  the 
Stipula.  See  Fulcrum  and  Sttpula. 

In  the  ufe  of  the  various  terms  above  explained,  it  is  often 
found  neceflary  to  combine  two  of  them  ; in  order  either 
to  exprefs  fome  intermediate  figure,  or  to  provide  for  that 
variety  or  mutability  of  fliape,  very  frequent  in  the  ‘foliage 
of  many  plants.  Thus,  ovato-lanceolatum  indicates  a lan- 
ceolate figure,  fomewhat  dilated  towards  the  bafe,  fo  as  to 
approach  towards  ovate  ; as  elliptico-lanceolatum  implies  a di- 
latation about  the  middle.  Or  fuch  compound  terms  may 
exprefs,  that  the  foliage,  generally  lanceolate,  occafionally 
verges  towards  either  of  thofe  broader  forms.  But  we  mull 
be  careful  not  to  combine  terms  which  are  incompatible,  as 
conjugato-pinnata , and  digitato-pinnata,  employed  by  fome 
writers  in  defining  Mimofe  ; whereas  their  meaning  is  ccn- 
jugata,  or  digitata , in  the  firft  inftance,  and  pinnata  as  regard- 
ing the  fecondary  divilions.  Sub  is  commodioufly  prefixed 
to  many  terms,  when  our  application  of  them  is  doubtful, 
or  not  precife,  as  fubrotundum , roundifh,  fubfeffde,  nearly 
feffile  ; but  it  fhould  be  fparingly  ufed.  It  too  often  indi- 
cates a want  of  decifion  or  perfpicuity  in  the  writer,  rather 
than  any  uncertainty  in  his  fubjedt.  An  acute  obferver  can 
generally  feize  what  is  effential,  in  parts  that  are  the  leaft 
variable,  in  each  particular  tribe  ; paffing  over  what  is 
doubtful  ; and  above  all,  not  dwelling  on  too  many  parti- 
culars in  his  definitions,  when  a few  are  fufficient.  The 
leaves  of  plants  afford,  on  the  whole,  the  moil  commodious 
fpecific  diftindlio.is,  as  being  obvious,  moll  generally  pre- 
fent, and  independent  of  the  parts  of  fructification,  from 
which  the  generic  characters  are  taken.  In-  few  cafes  are 
the  leaves  of  any  genus  fo  uniform  or  fimilar  in  all  the  fpe- 
cies, as  not  to  exhibit  abundance  of  clear  fpecific  differences, 
efpecially  when  their  ftipulas  and  footftalks  are  taken  like- 
wile  into  confideration. 

The  Leaves  of  Plants  have,  in  one  inftance  only,  as  far 
as  we  know,  been  reforted  to  for  the  purpofe  of  forming 
7 a.fyftem , 
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a fyftem  of  botanical  arrangement.  The  celebrated  Dr. 
Sauvages  of  Montpellier  publiffied,  in  1751,  a Methodus 
Foliorum,  or  an  arrangement  of  the  wild  as  well  as  garden 
plants  about  Montpellier,  according  to  their  foliage.  It  w 
preceded  by  an  epilUe  to  Linnseus  in  French,  and  an  intro- 
duction in  the  lame  language.  His  orders  are  eleven  : 
AphylD,  Ceefpititie,  Angujlijolia,  Latifolia,  Adverffolie , Ver- 
tici/late,  Digitate,  Palmate,  Pinnate,  Decomp'Jite,  and  Laci- 
niala.  But  they  offer,  in  many  inftances,  io  much  violence 
to  nature,  and  are  attended  with  fo  little,  if  any,  advan- 
tage, that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  detail  their  charafters. 
We  doubt  much  whether  this  fyftem  w-as  ever  expected  to 
be  prevalent  ; but  if  fo,  the  author,  truly  able  and  excel- 
lent in  other  departments  of  fcience,  and  even  of  fyftematic 
arrangement,  has,  in  this  cafe,  been  totally  dilappointed. 

Leaf,  in  Agriculture,  fuch  parts  of  trees  and  fhrubs  as 
are  annually  (bed  and  fall  to  the  ground.  Where  the  leaves 
of  trees  or  plants  can  be  collected  in  large  quantities,  as  in 
parks  and  woodlands,  they  may  be  highly  ufeful  in  aug- 
menting the  manure-heaps  of  the  farmer.  And  it  is  adviied 
by  Mr^  Young,  in  his  Caleadar,  that,  in  wooded  counties, 
all  the  leaves  that  can  be  had  at  little  expence  (hould  be 
raked  up  in  Oftober,  and  carted  to  the  yards  and  ftanding 
folds,  for  littering  and  making  them  into  dung : he  does 
“ it,”  he  fays,  “ at  three-pence  per  one-horfe  cart-load. 
They  do  not  rot  eafily,  but  that  is,”  he  thinks,  “ no  objection 
to  them  ; they  are  a fponge  to  be  faturated  with  urine,  and 
if  not  touched  previoully  to  carting  on  the  land,  will  convey 
to  the  field  much  of  what  might  otherwife  be  loft  ; and 
they  are  extremely  ufeful  in  aiding  the  main  objeCt  of  bed- 
ding the  yards”  in  the  autumn  and  winter  feaion  ; and  of 
courfe  fave  ilraw  where  that  article  is  fcarce. 

Leaf,  in  Gardening.  Leaves  are  of  great  ufe  in  the 
garden  where  they  can  be  collefted  in  proper  fupplies  for 
mixing  in  hot-beds  and  other  preparations,  where  gentle 
heat  is  required.  They  are,  likewife,  beneficial  as  light 
coverings  againlt  froft  and  fevers  feafons  in  many  cafes. 
See  Leaf,  in  Botany. 

Leaf-m/W,  in  Rural  Economy,  a provincial  term  applied 
to  horfes  when  their  ears  are  low  and  badly  placed. 

Leaf,  Indian,  in  Botany.  See  Tamalapatra. 

Leaf,  Water.  See  Hydrophyllum. 

Leaf  is  alfo  applied  to  the  fineit  and  moft  beautiful  parts 
of  flowers,  more  properly  called  petals. 

It  is  true,  all  flowers  have  not  leaves  or  petals  ; and  it  is 
fometimes  difficult  to  determine  which  is  to  be  called  the 
leaves,  and  which  the  calyx  of  the  fame  flower. 

To  prevent  confounding  the  leaves  of  the  flower  with  thofe 
of  the  reft  of  the  plant,  the  former  are  called  by  botanifts 
pc  tala,  the  latter  folja.  . 

Leaves,  in  ArchiteBure , are  an  ornament  of  the  Corin- 
thian capital,  and  thence  borrowed  into  the  Compoiite ; 
confiding  in  the  reprefentation  of  a double  row  of  leaves 
covering  the  vafe,  tympanum,  or  neck  of  the  column. 

Thefe  leaves  are  ufually  formed  in  imitation  of  thofe  of 
the  acanthus ; fometimes  of  thofe  of  olive,  and  fometimes  of 
laurel. 

The  leaves  arc  divided  ; each  making  three  ranges  of 
leffer,  and  are  bent  at  top  one-third  of  their  height. 

Leaf  -gold.  See  Goi .D-leaJ. 

Leaves,  in  clocks  and  watches,  are  ufed  for  the  notches 
of  their  pinions. 

Leaf -Jilver.  See  Silver. 

LEAGUE,  an  extent  of  ground,  confidered  length- 
wife  ; ferving  to  meafure  the  diftances  of  one  place  irom 
another ; and  containing  more  or  lefs  geometrical  paces, 
according  to  the  different  images  and  cuftoms  of  countries- 


The  word  comes  from  leuca,  or  leuga,  an  «ncient  Gaulilh 
word,  for  an  itinerary  meafure,  and  adopted  in  that  fenfe 
by  the  Romans.  Some  derive  the  word  leuca  from  Xivko;, 
white  ; becaufe  the  Gauls,  in  imitation  of  the  Romans, 
marked  the  fpaces  and  diftances  of  their  roads  with  white 
ftones.  The  Gallic  leuca  was  = Roman  mile  = 
2415,52  2 yards. 

A fea-league  is  ufually  reckoned  3000  geometrical  paces, 
or  three  Engliffi  mile3  ; the  large  leagues  of  France  are 
ufually  3000,  and  in  fome  places  3500  paces  ; the  mean  or 
common  league  is  2500  paces,  and  the  little  league  2000. 
Chorier  obferves,  that  the  ancient  Gaulifti  leagues  were  but 
1500  paces;  and  the  modern  French  league  is  = 2500 
toifes  = 5328,75  Engliffi  yards.  The  term  lieue,  or 
league,  is  applied  in  different  parts  of  France  to  very  dif- 
ferent diftances.  The  aftronomical  league  of  25  to  a de- 
gree meafures  4865  Engliffi  yards.  Tlie  legal  lieues,  of 
two  French  miles,  by  which  the  highways  were  meafured, 
contain  each  4263  Engliffi  yards.  The  marine  league  of  20 
to  a degree  meafures  6081  Engliffi  yards. 

The  Spaniffi  leagues  are  larger  than  the  French,  17  Spa- 
niffi  leagues  making  a degree,  or  20  French  leagues,  or  695 
Engliffi  ftatute  miles.  The  league  of  Spain  is  = four  an- 
cient Roman  miles  = 6441,392  yards.  The  large  league 
of  Spain  is  = five  ancient  Roman  miles  = 8051,74  Eng- 
liffi yards.  On  roads  made  fince  1766,  the  diftances  arc  laid 
down  at  the  rate  of  8000  varas  to  the  league ; that  is,  7416 
Engliffi  yards  ; fo  that  five  fuch  leagues  =21  Engliffi  miles 
nearly.  But  the  juridical  league  is  5000  varas,  or  4635 
Engliffi  yards ; fo  that  eight  of  thefe  are  equal  to  2 1 Englilh 
miles.  Marine  leagues  are  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  20  to  a 
degree.  But  in  different  parts  of  Spain,  the  leagues  are 
very  different.  The  leagues  of  Germany  and  Holland  con- 
tain four  geographical  miles  each.  The  German  league,  or 
that  of  Scandinavia,  is  ==  9662,0886  Englifti  yards.  The 
mile  or  league  of  Germany  is  = 200  Rheniffi  yards  = 
8239,846  Engliffi  yards. 

The  Perfian  leagues  are  nearly  the  fame  with  the  Spanifti ; 
that  is,  each  is  equivalent  to  four  Italian  miles  ; which 
come  nearly  to  what  Herodotus  mentions  of  the  para- 
fanga,  an  ancient  meafure  among  the  Perfians,  containing 
thirty  ftadia ; eight  of  which,  according  to  Strabo,  make  a 
miles. 

The  Perfians  mark  their  leagues  by  trees,  as  the  ancient 
Romans  did  by  ftones,  lapides  ; for  which  reafon  they  are 
alfo  called  agag,  a Turkiffi  word  fignifying  a tree.  In  Japan, 
the  league  confifts  of  1S00  fathoms.  Thefe  are  all  diilin- 
guiffied  by  little  hillocks,  railed  on  purpofe  by  the  road-fide. 
See  the  leagues  of  moft  countries  reduced  to  the  Roman 
foot,  under  Mile.  See  alfo  Measure. 

League  alfo  denotes  an  alliance  or  a confederacy  between 
princes  and  dates  for  their  mutual  aid,  either  in  attacking 
fome  common  enemy,  or  in  defending  themfelves.  The  word 
comes  from  liga  ; which,  in  the  corrupt  Latin,  was  ufed  for 
a confederacy  : “ Qua  quis  cum  alio  ligatur.” 

There  have  been  feveral  holy  leagues  entered  into  by  the 
Chriftians,  againft  the  Saracens  and  Infidels ; called  alfo 
crufados,  or  croifades. 

The  League,  by  way  of  eminence,  denotes  that  famous 
one  on  foot  in  France,  from  the  year  1576  to  1593.  Its 
intent  was  to  prevent  the  fucceftion  of  Henry  IV.  who  was 
of  the  Reformed  religion,  to  the  crown  ; and  it  ended  with 
his  abjuration  of  that  faith. 

The  leaguers,  or  confederates,  were  of  three  kinds  : the 
zealous  leaguers  aimed  at  the  utter  deftruCtion,  not  only 
of  the  Huguenots,  but  alfo  of  the  mmiftry.  The  Spanijh 
jL  j leaguers 
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leaguers  had  principally  in  view  the  transferring  of  the  crown 
of  France  to  the  king  of  Spain,  or  the  infanta  his  daugh- 
ter. The  moderate  leaguers  aimed  only  at  the  extirpation  of 
'Calvinifm,  without  any  alteration  of  the  government. 

League,  in  Geography.  See  Grisons. 

League  of  God's  Houfe.  See  God’s  Houfc. 

League,  Grey.  See  Grey  League. 

League  of  the  Ten  JurifdiSions , one  of  the  three  leagues 
into  which  the  Grifons  are  diftributed.  This  league  ought 
properly  to  be  called,  and  is  not  unfrequently  denominated 
in  Switzerland,  the  league  of  the  eleven  jurifdi&ions,  from 
the  number  of  communities  that  compofe  it ; but  as  on  its 
firft  union  it  was  formed  of  ten  only,  the  original  appel- 
lation is  ltill  retained,  although  one  of  the  jurifdidlions  has 
been  fince  that  period  divided  into  two.  This  territory  was 
formerly  under  the  dominion  of  the  Vats,  whofe  authority 
was  limited,  as  the  people  poffeffed  very  confiderable  pri- 
vileges. On  the  death  of  Donatus,  the  laft  baron,  the 
count  of  Toggenburg,  who  married  his  eldeft  daughter, 
fucceeded  to  his  polleffions  ; and  Frederic,  one  of  his  de- 
fendants, dying  in  1436,  without  iff ue,  the  communities 
united,  formed  an  offeniive  and  deferihve  alliance,  and  erected 
themfelves  into  a league.  After  fome  viciffitudes,  the  com- 
munities became  free,  and  their  independence  was  folemnly 
ratified  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.,  foon  after  the  peace 
of  Weftphaha.  For  further  particulars,  fee  Grisons. 

League,  Solemn.  See  Covenant 

LEAK,  in  Sea  Language,  is  a chink  or  breach  in  the  decks, 
fides,  or  bottom  of  a (hip,  through  which  the  water  comes 
in.  A Hi  ip  is  faid  to  fpring  a leak  when  fhe  begins  to  leak, 
or  let  in  the  water. 

The  manner  of  Hopping  a leak  is,  to  put  into  it  a plug 
wrapt  in  oakum,  and  well  tarred,  or  in  a tarpauling  clout, 
which  keeps  the  -water  out ; or  nailing  a piece  of  Iheet- 
lead  on  the  place.  See  Caulking,  and  Fothering. 

Seamen  fometimes  Hop  a leak  by  thrullinga  piece  of  fait 
beef  into  it.  The  fea-water,  fays  Mr.  Boyle,  being  frefher 
than  the  brine  imbibed  by  the  beef,  penetrates  into  its 
body,  and  caufes  it  to  fwell  fo  as  to  bear  ftrongly  againft 
the  edges  of  the  broken  plank,  and  thereby  Hops  the  influx 
of  the  water.  Works  Abr.  vol.  i.  p.  147. 

A ready  way  to  find  a leak  in  a fhip,  is  to  apply  the  nar- 
row end  of  a fpeaking  trumpet  to  the  ear,  and  the  other  to 
the  fide  of  the  fhip  where  the  leak  is  fuppofed  to  be  ; then 
the  noife  of  the  water  iffuing  in  at  the  leak  will  be  heard 
diftin&ly,  whereby  it  may  be  difeovered.  See  Philof.  Tranf. 
No.  201. 

LEAKAGE,  the  Hate  of  a vefTel  that  leaks  ; that  is, 
lets  water,  or  other  liquid,  ooze  in  or  out. 

Leakage  alfo  denotes  an  allowance  of  three  barrels  in 
thirty-fix,  both  of  Hrong  beer  or  table  beer  and  ale,  and 
after  that  rate  for  any  greater  or  lefs  quantity,  out  of  the 
excife,  43  Geo  III.  c.  69  f.  12.  The  faid  allowance  to 
the  common  brewer  of  three  upon  every  thirtv-fix  barrels  of 
beer  or  ale,  Hiall  be  in  full  compenfation  for  all  wafie  or 
other  Ioffes  whatfoever.  f.  13. 

LEAKE,  John,  M.  I).,  in  Biography,  was  born  of 
ScottiHi  parents  in  Cumberland,  and  received  his  education 
at  the  grammar-fehool  at  BiHiop-Auckland.  This  being 
finilhed,  he  fet  off  for  London,  intending  to  engage  in  the 
military  profeffion  : but  finding  fome  promifes,  with  which 
be  had  been  flattered,  were  not  likely  foon  to  be  realized,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  medicine.  After  attending  the  hof- 
pitals,  and  being  admitted  a member  of  the  corporation  of 
furgeons,  an  opportunity  prefented  itfelf  of  improving  him- 
fell  in  foreign  fchools  ; he  embarked  for  Lilbon,  and  after- 
wards vifited  Italy.  On  his  return,  he  eftablifhed  himfelf  as 


a furgeon  and  accoucheur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Piccadilly'; 
and  about  that  time  publifhed  “ A Differtation  on  the  Pro- 
perties and  Efficacy  of  the  Lifbon  Diet-drink.”  Where  he 
obtained  his  doctor's  diploma  is  not  known  ; but  he  became 
ere  long  a licentiate  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  and  re- 
moved to  Craven-flreet,  where  he  began  to  lecture,  as  well 
as  continued  to  pradtife,  the  cbffetric  art.  In  1765,  he 
purchafed  a piece  of  ground  on  a bui'ding  leafe,  and  after- 
wards publifhed  the  plan  for  the  inflitution  of  the  Weflmin- 
fter  Lying-in-Hofpital : and  as  foon  as  the  building  was 
raifed,  he  voluntarily,  and  without  any  confideratien, 
affigned  over  to  the  governors  all  his  right  on  the  premifes, 
in  favour  of  the  hofpital.  He  enjoyed  a confiderab'e  (hare 
of  reputation  and  practice  as  an  accoucheur,  and  as  a 
ledlurer  ; and  was  efleemed  a polite  and  accomplifhed  man. 
He  added  nothing,  however,  in  the  way  of  improvement,  to 
his  profeffion,  and  his  writings  are  not  characterized  by  any 
extraordinary  acutenefs,  or  depth  of  refearch ; but  are 
plain,  correct,  and  practical.  He  was  attacked,  in  the  fum- 
mer  of  1792,  with  a diforder  of  the  chefl,  with  which  he 
had  been  previoufly  affeCted,  and  was  found  dead  in  his  bed 
on  the  eighth  of  AuguH  of  that  year.  He  publifhed,  in 
1773,  a volume  of  “ Practical  Obfervations  on  Child-bed 
Fever;”  and,  in  1774,  “ A Ledlure  introductory  to  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery,  including  the  Hiflory, 
Nature,  and  Tendency  of  that  Science,  See.”  This  was  af- 
terwards confiderably  altered  and  enlarged,  and  publifhed  in 
two  volumes,  under  the  title  of  “ Medical  Inllrudfions  to- 
wards the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  various  Difeafes  incident 
to  Women, &c.”  The  work  paffed  through  feven  or  eight 
editions,  and  was  tranflated  into  the  French  and  German 
languages.  In  the  beginning  of  1792,  a fhort  time  before 
his  death,  he  publifhed  “ A practical  Effay  on  the  Difeafes 
of  the  Vifcera,  particularly  thofe  of  the  Stomach  and 
Bowels.”  Hutchinfon  Biog.  Med. 

Leake,  Richard,  was  born  at  Harwich  in  the  year  1629, 
and  was  bred  to  the  fea-ibrvice.  At  the  refloration  he  was 
made  mafler-gunner  of  the  Princefs,  a frigate  of  fifty'  guns  ; 
and  in  the  firfi  Dutch  war  diflinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  ikill  and 
bravery  in  two  very  extraordinary  aftions,  in  one  againff 
fifteen  fail  of  Dutch  men  of  war,  and  another  in  1667, 
againff  two  Danifh  {hips  in  the  Baltic,  in  which,  the  princi- 
pal officers  being  killed,  the  command  devolved  on  him, 
though  only  maffer-gunner.  In  1669,  he  was  promoted  to 
be  gunner  of  the  Royal  Prince,  a firft  rate  man  of  war.  In 
1673,  he  was  engaged,  with  his  two  fons  Henry'  and  John* 
in  the  battle  againff  Van  Tromp,  when  the  fhip  had  all  her 
mafts  fhot  away,  nearly  four  hundred  men  killed  and  difabled, 
and  molt  of  her  upper  tier  of  guns  difrr.ounted.  As  fhe  lay 
like  a wreck,  a Dutch  man  of  w'ar  and  two  fire-fhips  came 
down  upon  her,  and  captain  Rooke,  afterwards  fir  George, 
conceiving  it  impoffible  to  defend  her,  defined  the  men  to  fave 
their  lives,  and  itrike  the  colours.  Mr.  Leake  hearing  this, 
ordered  the  lieutenant  off  the  qnarter-deck,  and  took  the 
command,  faying  “ the  Roy  al  Prince  {hall  never  be  given 
up  to  the  enemy,  while  I am  alive  to  defend  her  ” The  un- 
daunted fpirit  of  the  brave  gunner  infpired  the  fmall  refidue 
of  the  fhip’s  company  with  refolution,  they  returned  to  the 
fight,  and,  under  the  direction  of  this  valiant  gunner  and 
his  two  fons,  funk  both  the  fire-fhips,  and  obliged  the  man 
of  war  to  fheer  off,  and  having  thus  faved  the  Royal  Prince, 
he  brought  her  into  Chatham.  Mr.  Leake’s  joy  in  obtain- 
ing this  victory  was  miferably  damped  by  the  lofs  of  his  el- 
deft fon  Henry,  who  was  killed  by  his  fide.  Mr.  Leake, 
in  conlequence  of  his  great  merit,  was  made,  in  1677,  maffer- 
gunner  of  England,  and  ftore-keeper  ot  the  ordnance  at 
Woolwich.  He  invented,  among  other  things,  the  cufhee- 

piece ; 
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piece  ; and  contrived  a new  method  of  firing  a mortar.  He 
died  in  1686.  He  had  a furprifing  genius  for  all  inventions 
relating  to  gunnery,  and  alfo  in  the  compofition  of  fire- 
works. He  left  a fon, 

Leake,  John,  who  was  but  fixteen  years  of  age  when 
he  was  engaged  in  the  battle  juft  referred  to,  and  in  which 
he  took  a confpicuous  part.  He  was  fhortly  after  made 
captain,  and  performed  many  prodigies  of  valour,  and, 
among  others,  he  executed  a defperate  attempt  of  convoy- 
ing fome  viftuallers  into  Londonderry,  which  obliged  the 
enemy  to  raife  the  fiege : he  was  alfo  at  the  battle  of  La 
Hogue.  In  1702,  being  commodore  of  a fquadron,  he 
deftroyed  the  French  trade  and  fettlements  at  Newfoundland, 
and  restored  the  Englifti  to  the  poffefiion  of  the  whole  ifland. 
On  his  return  he  was  made  rear-admiral,  aud,  in  a (hort  time 
afterwards,  he  was  created  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1705,  he  faved  the 
important  fortrefs  of  Gibraltar  from  the  combined  attacks 
of  France  and  Spain,  and  was  engaged  in  the  reduSlion  of 
Barcelona.  In  the  courfe  of  the  following  year  he  relieved 
that  fame  city,  when  it  was  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity, 
and  obliged  king  Philip  to  raife  the  fiege.  Soon  after  this 
he  took  the  cities  of  Carthagena,  Alicant,  and  Joyce,  and 
concluded  the  exploits  of  the  year  with  the  reduftion  of  the 
city  and  ifland  of  Majorca.  On  his  return  home,  he  was 
prefented  by  prince  George  of  Denmark  with  a valuable 
diamond  ring,  worth  400/.,  and  from  the  queen  he  received 
iooo/.  as  a reward  of  his  important  fer vices.  On  the  death 
of  admiral  fir  Cloudefly  Shovel,  in  1707,  he  w-as  made  admi- 
ral of  the  white,  and  commander-in-chief  of  her  majefty’s 
fleet.  In  the  following  year  he  furprized  a convoy  of  the 
enemies  corn,  fent  it  to  Barcelona,  and  thus  faved  the  city 
and  the  confederate  army  from  the  danger  of  famine.  He 
reduced  the  ifland  of  Sardinia  to  obedience  to  Charles  king 
of  Spain,  and  afhfted  lord  Stanhope  in  the  conqueft  of  Mi- 
norca. Returning  home,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  coun- 
cil to  the  lord  high  admiral,  and  in  1709  he  was  made  rear 
admiral  of  Great  Britain.  He  vvas  feveral  times  chofen 
member  of  parliament  for  Rochefter,  and  in  1712  con- 
ducted the  forces  to  take  poffefiion  of  Dunkirk.  On  the 
accefiion  of  George  I.  he  was  fuperfeded,  and  allowed  a 
penlion  of  600/.,  upon  which  he  lived  in  a private  manner 
till  his  death,  which  happened  at  his  houfe  in  Greenwich,  in 
1720.  He  left  no  children,  but  was  fucceeded  in  his  pro- 
perty by 

Leake,  Stephen  Martin,  who  was  fon  of  captain 
Martin,  the  brother-in-law  of  admiral  Leake.  Inheriting 
the  property  of  the  admiral,  he  took  ltis  name  in  addition  to 
that  of  his  own.  He  went  through  the  different  ranks  in 
the  Herald’s  office,  till  he  came  to  be  Garter.  He  was  the 
firft  perfon  who  wrote  profeffedly  on  Englifh  coins.  Fie 
publilhed  a hiftory  of  Britilh  coins,  under  the  title  of 
" Nummi  Britannici  Hiftoria  he  wrote  alfo  “ The  Life 
of  Sir  John  Leake,”  of  which  only  Jo  copies  were  printed  : 
and  in  1766  he  printed  50  copies  of  “ The  Statutes  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter.’’  He  died  in  1773. 

LEAM,  a term  fometimes  ufed  for  a cut  or  canal, 

LeaM,  in  Geography , a high  mountain  of  the  county  of 
Galway,  Ireland,  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Lough 
Ci  rrib,  near  the  fmall  town  of  Oughterard. 

LEAM-KIEN-SAM,  atown  of  Chinefe  Tartary  j 42 
miles  S.  of  Poro. 

LEAM-YOM-HOTUN,  a town  of  Corea  ; 600  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Pekin.  N lat.  42’  20  . E.  long.  128°  46'. 

LEANDER,  in  Biography,  a French  Capuchin  friar,  was 
born  at  Dijon,  where  he  died,  in  the  year  1667.  His  writings 
are  numerous,  and  by  thefe  he  acquired  a high  reputation  : 


he  is  frequently  referred  toby  Dupin,  in  his  “ Nova  Biblio? 
theca  Auftorum  Eccleliafticorum.’’  One  of  his  works  is  en- 
titled “ The  Truths  of  the  Gofpel in  two  volumes  folio. 
Moreri. 

LEAO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  China,  which  runs  into 
the  fea  ; 12  miles  W.  of  Lai-tcheou. 

Leao,  or  Leho,  a river  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  formed 
by  the  union  of  feveral  rivers,  of  which  no  one  bears  this 
name  till  after  it  has  paffed  the  barrier  between  Leao-tong 
and  Tartary.  It  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Leao-tong,  about  12 
miles  W.  of  Yao-tcheou. 

Leao,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a mineral  fubftance,  approach- 
ing to  the  nature  p£  the  lapis  lazuli,  found  in  the  Eaft  In- 
dies, and  of  great  ufe  in  the  Chinefe  porcelain  manufadi ure, 
being  the  fineft  blue  they  are  poffcffed  of.  This  ftone  is  found 
in  the  ftrata  of  pit-coal,  or  in  thofe  of  a yellowilh  or  reddiffi 
earth,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  yeins  of  coal.  There 
are  often  found  pieces  of  it  lying  on  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
and  thefe  are  a fure  indication,  that  more  will  be  found  on 
digging.  It  is  generally  found  in  oblong  pieces  of  the  fize 
of  a finger,  not  round,  but  flat.  Some  of  this  is  very  fine, 
and  fome  coarfe,  and  of  a bad  colour.  The  latter  is  very 
common,  but  the  fine  fort  is  fcarce,  and  greatly  valued.  It  is 
noteafy  to  diltinguifh  them  at  fight,  but  they  are  found  by 
experiment,  and  the  trying  one  piece  is  generally  fufficient 
forjudging  of  the  whole  mine;  for  all  that  is  found  in  the 
fame  place  is  ufually  of  the  fame  fort. 

Their  manner  of  preparing  it  for  ufe  is  this : They  firft 
walh  it  very  clean,  to  feparate  it  from  the  earth,  or  any 
other  foulnefs  it  may  have  ; they  then  lay  it  at  the  bottom 
of  their  baking  furnaces  ; and  when  it  has  been  thus  calcined 
for  three  or  four  hours,  it  is  taken  out  and  powdered  very 
fine  in  large  mortars  of  porcelain,  with  peftlcs  of  ftone  faced 
with  iron.  When  the  powder  is  perfe&ly  fine,  they  pour  in 
fome  boiling  water,  and  grind  that  with  the  reft  ; and  when 
it  is  thoroughly  incorporated,  they  add  more,  and  finally 
pour  it  off,  after  fome  time  fettling.  The  remainder  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mortar,  which  is  the  coarfer  part,  they  grind 
again  with  more  water,  and  fo  on,  till  they  have  made  the 
whole  fine,  excepting  a little  dirt  or  grit.  When  this  is  done, 
all  the  liquors  are  mixed  together,  and  well  ftirred.  They 
are  fuffered  to  ftand  two  or  three  minutes  after  this,  and  then 
poured  off,  with  the  powder  remaining  in  them.  This  is 
fuffered  to  fwbfide  gradually,  and  is  the  fine  blue  they  ufe 
in  their  beft  works,  our  common  fmalt  ferving  for  the  blue 
of  all  the  common  low-priced  China-ware.  Obfervat.  fur 
les  Coutumes  de  l’Afie,  p.326. 

It  is  plain  that  this  ftone  is  a fort  of  lapis  lazuli ; and  the 
ultramarine  blue,  ufed  by  our  painters,  is  made  in  a manner 
not  wholly  unlike  this.  It  is  much  to  be  wifhed,  that 
England  were  well  fearched  for  fuch  a ftone  as  this  leao, 
fince  our  mines  in  Derbylhire  afford  many  blue  fubftances, 
which  have  not  been  fufficiently  coniidered  ; and  if  it  ftiould 
be  found  that  either  this,  or  any  other  European  nation, 
produces  it,  it  will  be  a fine  difeovery,  as  we  Ihould  not  only 
have  the  means  of  giving  a fine  colour  to  our  own  manufac- 
tures of  this  kind,  but  we  might  trade  with  it  in  China  to  a vaft 
advantage.  If  England  does  not  poffefs  it,  it  is  verylproba- 
ble  that  Germany  does,  the  mines  there  affording  an  almoft 
inexhauftible  ftore  of  coloured  ftones  : and  this  being  cer- 
tainly no  other  than  the  ftony  matter  of  fome  cryftalline  no- 
dule, accidentally  tinged  with  fome  particles  of  copper. 
See  Lazuli  Lapis. 

LEAO-TONG,  in  Geography,  a province  of  Chinefe 
Tartary,  more  ufually  called  Chen-yang,  or  MougdeR. 
(See  Chen-yang.)  The  province  is  extremely  fertile; 
but  it  is  too  far  diftant  from  Peking,  and  from  the  centre  of 
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-the  empire,  to  fend  its  provifions  thither.  Befide,  carriage 
is  altogether  impracticable,  except  in  winter  : in  this  feafon, 
great  quantities  of  game,  and  fifh  preferved,  or  inclofed  in 
ice,  according  to  the  Chinefe  exprefiion,  are  carried  from 
that  country  to  the  capital. 

Leao-tong,  Gulf  of,  or  Yellow  Sea,  is  a large  bay  or 
gulf  of  the  Chinefe  fea,  between  the  peninfula  of  Corea  and 
China  ; about  400  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  from  100  to  250 
from  E.  to  W.  N.  lat.  340  45'  to  41  \ 

LEAO-COU-HOTUN,  a town  of  Corea,  on  the  S. 
fide  of  the  Ya-lou  river;  370  miles  E.  of  Peking.  N.  lat. 
40°  9'.  E.  long.  I25°4'. 

LEAP,  in  Agriculture,  a meafure  of  capacity,  fignifying 
half  a bufiiel,  fometimes  termed  Up. 

Leap,  in  Mufic,  is  when  the  fong  does  not  proceed  by 
conjoint  degrees.  For  inllance,  when  there  is  an  interval  of 
a third,  fourth,  fifth,  &c.  between  twcT  notes,  the  Italians 
call  it  a leap,  falto. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  leaps, 
regular  and  irregular,  called  by  the  Italians  falli  regolari  iy 
irregolari. 

The  regular  leaps  are  thofe  of  a third  major  or  minor, 
whether  natural  or  accidental,  fourth,  fifth,  fixth  minor,  and 
oCtave,  and  thefe  either  afeending  or  defeending. 

Irregular  leaps  are  the  triton,  fixth  major,  feventh  major, 
the  ninth,  tenth,  and,  in  general,  all  beyond  the  compafs  of 
an  oftave  ; at  lead  in  vocal  mufic. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  others  which  may  be  ufed,  but 
• with  diferetion  ; fuch  as  the  diminifhed  fourth,  the  falfe 
fifth,  and  flat  feventh.  The  difference  between  the  regular 
and  irregular  leaps  is,  that  the  former  are  performed  by  the 
voice,  without  any  great  difficulty  or  effort  ; whereas,  the 
•latter  require  more  attention  and  pains  to  execute. 

Leap,  in  Fi/lxng,  is  ufed  for  a net,  engine,  or  wheel, 
made  of  twigs,  to  catch  fifli  in.  Stat.  4 & 5 Will.  & Mary, 
•cap.  23. 

Leap,  in  the  Manege,  an  air  of  a ftep  and  a leap. 

LE APING-HORSE,  in  the  Manege,  is  one  that  works 
in  the  high  manege,  or  one  that  makes  his  leaps  with  order 
and  obedience  between  two  pillars  upon  a ftraight  line,  in 
volts,  caprioles,  balotades,  or  croupades.  Ufe  excludes  a 
gallop  a terra  a terra,  and  corvets  from  the  number  of  leaps  ; 
becaufe  the  horfe  does  not  rife  fo  very  high  in  thefe.  Each 
leap  of  the  horfe  ought  not  to  gain,  or  make  above  a foot 
and  a half  of  ground  forward. 

LEAP-YEAR,  the  fame  with  Biffextile  ; which  fee. 

It  is  thus  called,  becaufe,  in  the  common  year  any  fixed 
,day  of  the  month  changes  fucceffively  one  day  of  the  week  ; 
but  in  the  leap-year,  it  flcips  or  leaps  over  one  day. 

The  common  year  hath  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  days 
in  it,  but  the  leap-year  three  hundred  and  fixty-fix  days  ; and 
in  this  cafe  February  hath  twenty-nine  days  ; which,  in  the 
common  year,  hath  but  twenty-eight. 

To  find  the  leap-year,  the  rule  is, 

“ Divide  by  4,  what’s  left  (hall  be, 

For  leap-year,  o : for  pall,  1,  2,  or  3.” 

For  example  ; is  the  year  1812  a leap-year,  or  common- 
. year. 

4)1812(453 

Therp  is  o rrtnainder,  fo  that  it  is  leap-year. 

LEASBURG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America,  being 
the  capital  of  Cafwell  county,  in  North  Carolina  : containing 
a court-h,oufe,  gaol,  and  a few  houfes. 

LEASE,  from  the  French  laifcr,  dimittere,  to  left,  in  Law, 
a demife,  or  letting  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
Ujnto  another  for  life,  term  of  years,  or  at  will,,  for  a rent  re- 
ferred. 


A contract  for  the  poffefiion  of  lands  or  tenements,  for 
fome  determinate  period,  is  an  efate  for  years  (fee  Estate)  ; 
and  it  takes  place  where  a man  letteth  them  to  another  for  the 
time  of  a certain  number  of  years,  agreed  upon  between  the 
leffor,  or  perfon  who  granteth  a leafe,  and  the  leffee,  the 
perfon  to  whom  it  is  granted,  and  the  leffee  enters  thereon. 
(Litt.  § 58  ) If  the  leafe  be  but  for  half  a year,  or  a 
quarter,  or  any  lefs  time,  this  leffee  is  reputed  as  a tenant 
for  years,  and  is  fo  flyled  in  fome  legal  proceedings;  a year 
being  the  (horteft  term  which  the  law  takes  notice  of  in  this 
cafe.  A year  is  a determinate  and  well-known  period,  con- 
fining commonly  of  365  days.  (See  Bissextile.)  A 
month,  (fee  Month)  in  law',  is  a leafe  month,  or  28  days, 
unlefs  othervvife  expreffed  ; and,  therefore,  a leafe  for 
“ twelve  months”  is  only  for  48  weeks  ; but  if  it  be  for 
“ a twelve-month”  in  the  Angular  number,  it  is  good  for  the 
whole  year.  (6  Rep.  61.)  Thefe  ellates  for  years  were 
originally  granted  to  mere  farmers  or  hulbandmen,  who 
every  year  rendered  fome  equivalent  in  money,  provifions, 
or  other  rent,  to  the  leffors  or  landlords  ; but,  in  order  to 
encourage  them  to  manure  and  cultivate  the  ground,  they 
had  a permanent  intcreft  granted  them,  not  determinable  at 
the  wrill  of  the  lord.  Their  poffefiion,  however,  was  deemed 
of  fo  little  confequence,  that  they  were  rather  coniidered 
as  the  bailiffs  or  fervants  of  the  lord,  who  were  to  receive 
and  account  for  the  profits  at  a fettled  price,  than  as  having 
any  property  of  their  own  ; and,  therefore,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  have  a freehold  eftate  : but  their  intereft  exifted 
after  their  deaths  in  their  executors,  who  were  to  make  up 
the  accounts  of  their  teftator  with  the  lord,  and  his  other 
creditors,  and  were  entitled  to  the  flock  upon  the  farm. 
The  leflee’s  eftate  might  aifo,  by  the  ancient  law,  be  at  any 
time  defeated  by  a common  recovery  fuffered  by  the  tenant 
of  the  freehold  (Co.  Litt.  46.);  which  annihilated  all 
leafes  for  years  then  fubfifting,  unlefs  afterwards  renewed  by 
the  recoveror,  whofe  title  was  fuppofed  fuperior  to  his  by 
whom  thofe  leafes  were  granted.  Ellates  for  years,  whilft 
they  continued  precarious,  were  ufnally  of  Ihort  duration, 
like  our  leafes  upon  rack-rent:  and  we  are  told  (Mirror, 
c.  2.  § 27.  Co.  Litt.  45,  46.),  that  by  the  ancient  law 
no  leafes  for  more  than  40  years  were  allowable,  becaufe 
any  longer  poffeflion  (efpecially  when  given  without  any 
livery  declaring  the  nature  and  duration  of  the  eftate), 
might  tend  to  defeat  the  inheritance.  This  law,  if  it  did 
ever  exift,  was  foon  antiquated  ; for,  in  Madox's  “ Col- 
lection of  Ancient  Inftruments,”  fome  leafes  for  years,  of  a 
pretty  early  date,  occur,  which  confiderably  exceed  that 
period  ; and  long  terms,  for  300  or  1000  years,  were  in  ufe 
in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and  probably  of  Edward  I. 
But  wdien,  by  the  ftatute  21  H^n.  VIII.  c.  15.  the 
termor  (that  is,  he  who  is  entitled  to  the  term  of 
years),  was  protected  again!!  thefe  fictitious  recoveries^ 
and  his  intereft  rendered  fecure  and  permahent,  long 
terms  began  to  be  more  frequent  than  before  ; and  were 
afterwards  extenfively  introduced,  being  found  extremely 
convenient  for  family  fettlements  and  mortgages ; con- 
tinuing fubjeCt,  however,  to  the  fame  rules  of  fuccefiion, 
and  with  the  fame  inferiority  to  freeholds,  as  when  they 
were  little  better  than  tenancies  at  the  will  of  the  land- 
lord. 

Every  eftate  which  mull  expire  at  a period  certain  and 
prefixed,  by  whatever  words  created,  is  an  e/late  for  years  ; 
and,  therefore,  this  eftate  is  frequently  called  a term,  terminus, 
becaufe  its  duration  is  limited  and  determined ; for  evety 
fuch  eftate  muft  have  a certain  beginning  and  certain  end. 
(Co.  Litt.  45.)  But  “ id  cd  tum  eft,  quod  certum  reddi 
poteft  therefore,  if  a man  make  a leafe  to  another,  for 
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fo  many  years  as  J.  S.  fhall  name,  it  is  a good  leafe  for  years 
(6  Rep.  33.)  ; for  though  it  is  at  preient  uncertain,  yet 
when  J.  S.  hath  named  the  years,  it  is  then  reduced  to  a 
certainty.  If  no  day  of  commencement  is  named  in  the 
creation  of  this  eftate,  it  begins  from  the  making,  or  delivery, 
cf  the  leafe.  (Co.  Litt.  46.)  A leafe  for  fo  many  years 
as  J.  S.  fhall  live,  is  void  from  the  beginning  (Co.  Litt.  45.)  : 
but  a leafe  for  20  or  more  years,  if  J.  S.  fhall  fo  long  live,  is 
good,  for  a certain  period  is  fixed,  beyond  which  it  cannot 
lalt,  though  it  may  determine  fooner,  on  the  death  of  J.  S. 
An  eftate  for  life,  even  if  it  be  pur  outer  vie,  is  a freehold  ; 
but  an  eftate  for  1000  years  is  only  a chattel,  and  reckoned 
part  of  the  perfonal  eftate.  A leafe  for  years  may  be  made 
to  commence  in  futuro,  though  a leafe  for  life  cannot.  Be- 
caufe  no  livery  of  feifin  is  ueceffary  to  aleale  for  years,  fuch 
leiree  is  not  faid  to  be  feized,  or  to  have  true  legal  feiiin  of 
the  lands.  Nor,  indeed,  does  the  bare  leafe  veil  any  eilate 
in  tiielefTee  ; but  only  gives  him  aright  of  entry  on  the  tene- 
ment, whicli  right  is  called  his  “ intereft  in  the  term,"  or 
interejfe  termini;  but  when  he  has  actually  fo  entered,  and 
thereby  accepted  the  grant,  tlie  eftate  is  then,  and  not  before, 
veiled  in  him,  and  he  is  p'jjfe/fed,  not  properly  of  the  land, 
hut  of  the  term  of  years  iCo.  Litt.  46. ) ; the  poffeffion,  or 
feifin  of  the  land  remaining  dill  in  him  who  hath  the  freehold. 
Thus,  the  word  term”  does  not  merely  .lignify  the  time 
fpecified  in  the  leafe,  but  the  eftate  alfo  and  intereft  that 
paffes  by  that  leafe  ; and,  therefore,  the  “ term”  may  expire 
during  the  continuance  of  the  “ time,”  as  by  furrender,  for- 
feiture, or  the  like.  See  Tenant. 

EJlates  at  will , another  fpecies  of  eftates  not  freehold,  are 
thole  where  lands  and  tenements  are  let  by  one  man  to  another, 
to  have  and  to  hold  at  the  will  of  the  leflor  ; and  the  tenant 
by  force  of  this  leafe  obtains  pefleffion.  (Litt.  $ 68.)  Such 
tenant  hath  no  certain  indefeafible  eftate,  nothing  that  can 
be  afligned  by  him  to  any  other  ; becaufe  the  leiTor  may  de- 
termine his  will,  and  put  him  out  whenever  he  pleafes.  But 
every  eftate  at  will  is  at  the  will  of  both  parties,  landlord 
and  tenant ; fo  that  either  of  them  may  determine  his  will, 
and  quit  his  connexion  with  the  other  at  his  own  pleafure. 
If,  indeed,  the  tenant  at  will  fowshis  land,  and  the  landlord, 
before  the  corn  is  ripe,  or  before  it  is  reaped,  puts  him  out, 
yet  the  tenant  fhall  have  the  emblements,  and  free  ingrefs, 
egrefs,  and  regrefs,  to  cut  and  carry  away  the  profits. 
(Co.  Litt.  56. ) But  it  is  otherwife,  where  the  tenant  him- 
felf  determines  the  will ; for  in  this  cafe  the  landlord  (hall 
have  the  profits  of  the  land.  (Co.  Litt.  JJ.)  And  if  rent 
be  payable  quarterly,  or  half-yearly,  and  the  leftee  deter- 
mines the  will,  the  rent  fhall  be  paid  to  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent quarter  or  half-year.  (Salk.  414.  1 Sid.  339.)  Upon 

the  fame  principle,  courts  of  law  have  of  late  years  leaned 
as  much  as  poflible  againft  conftruing  demifes,  where  no 
certain  term  is  mentioned,  to  be  tenancies  at  will ; but  have 
rather  held  them  to  be  tenancies  from  year  to  year  fo  long  as 
both  parties  pleafe,  efpecially  where  an  annual  rent  is  re- 
ferved,  in  which  cafe  they  will  not  fuffer  either  party  to 
determine  the  tenancy  even  at  the  end  of  the  year,  without 
reasonable  notice  to  the  other,  which  is  generally  under- 
foot! to  be  fix  months.  For  another  fpecies  of  eftates  at 
will,  fee  Copyhold.  See  alfo  Sufferance. 

A leafe  is  either  written,  called  an  indenture  deed-poll,  or 
leafe  in  writing  ; or  by  word  of  mouth,  called  leafe-parol. 
See  Parol 

All  eftates,  interefts  of  freehold,  or  terms  for  years  in 
lands,  Sec.  not  put  in  writing  and  figned  by  the  parties, 
fhail  have  no  greater  effedf  than  as  eftates  at  will  y unlefs 
it  be  o4i  leafes  not  exceeding  three  years  from  the  making  ; 
vkhexeia  the  rent  referyed  fhall.  be  two-thirds  of  the  value 


of  the  things  demifed.  ( Stat.  29  Car.  1 1.  cap.  3 . ) Leafes 
exceeding  three  years  mull  be  made  in  writing,  and  if  the 
fubftance  of  a leafe  be  put  in  writing,  and  figned  by  the 
parties,  though  it  be  not  fealed,  it  fhall  have  the  effeft  of  a 
leafe  for  years,  See.  Wood’s  In!t.  266. 

But  a leafe  in  writing,  though  not  under  feal,  cannot  be 
given  in  evidence,  unlefs  it  be  ftamped.  ( 1 Term.  Rep.  735.) 
Articles  with  covenants  to  make  a leafe  to  let  and  make  a 
leafe  of  lands,  for  a certain  term,  at  fo  much  rent,  hath 
been  adjudged  a leafe.  (Cro.  Eliz.  486.)  In  a covenant, 
with  the  words  “ have,  poflefs,  and  occupy  lands,  in  con- 
fideration  of  a yearly  rent,  without  the  word  demife,”  it 
was  held  a good  leafe ; and  • licence  to  occupy,  take  the 
profits,  &c.  which  paffeth  an  intereft,  amounts  to  a leafe. 
(3  Bulft.  204.  3 Salk.  223.)  An  agreement  of  the  parties, 
that  the  leftee  fhall  enjoy  the  lands,  will  make  a leafe  j but 
if  the  agreement  hath  a reference  to  the  leafe  to  be  made, 
and  implies  an  intent  not  to  be  perfe&ed  till  then,  it  is  not  a 
perfect  leafe  till  made  afterwards.  (Bridg.  13.  2 Shep. 

Abr.  374.)  If  a man,  on  promife  of  a leafe  to  be  made  to 
him,  lays  out  money  on  the  premifes,  he  fhall  oblige  the 
leflor  afterwards  to  make  the  leafe  ; the  agreement  being 
executed  on  the  leflee’s  part,  where  no  fuch  expence  hath 
been,  a bare  promife  of  the  leafe  for  a term  of  years,  though 
the  leftee  have  pofleflion,  fhall  not  be  good  without  fome 
writing.  A leafe  for  years  may  begin  from  a day  paft,  or 
to  come,  at  Michaelmas  laft,  Chriltmas  next,  three  or  four 
years  after,  or  after  the  death  of  the  leftee,  See.  though 
a term  cannot  commence  upon  a contingency  which  depends 
upon  another  contingency.  ( 1 Inft  3.  1 Rep.  156.)  If 

one  makes  a leafe  for  a year,  and  io  from  year  to  year,  it  is 
a leafe  for  two  years ; and  afterwards  it  is  but  an  eftate  at 
will.  (1  Mod.  4.  1 Lutw.  213.)  And  if  from  three  years 
to  three  years,  it  is  a good  leafe  for  fix  years  ; alfo,  if  a man 
make  a leafe  for  years,  without  fpecifying  the  number,  it 
may  be  good  for  two  years,  to  anfwer  the  plural  number. 
(Wood’s  Inft.  263.)  Of  all  kinds  of  powers  the  moil  fre- 
quent is  that  to  make  leafes.  In  the  making  of  fuch  leafes 
all  the  requifites  fpecified  in  the’  power  mult  be  ftridtly  ob- 
ferved  ; and  fuch  leafes  muft  contain  all  fuch  beneficial 
claufes  and  refervations  as  ought  to  be,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  remainder-man  ; the  principle  being,  that  the  eftate  muft 
come  to  him  in  as  beneficial  a manner  as  the  ancient  owners 
held  it.  By  ftat.  29  Geo.  II.  c.  31.  infants,  lunatics,  and 
femes-covert,  may  apply  to  the  courts  of  chancery  or  exche- 
quer, or  to  the  courts  of  equity  of  the  counties  palatine  of 
Cbelter,  Lancafter,  and  Durham,  or  to  the  courts  of  great 
feflion  of  Wales,  by  petition  or  motion  in  a fummary  way, 
and  by  the  order  of  thefe  courts  refpedlively,  fuch  per- 
fons  may  by  deed  only,  without  levying  a fine,  furrender 
leafes  for  lives  or  years,  and  take  new  leafes  for  lives  or  years 
of  the  premifes  comprifed  therein.  - Joint-tenants,  tenants  in 
common,  and  coparceners  may  make  leafes  for  life,  years, 
or  at  will,  of  their  own  parts,  which  fh.dl  bind  their  com- 
panions ; and  in  fome  cafes,  perfons  w.lio  are  not  feifed  of 
lands  in  fee,  Sec.  may  make  leafes  for.  life  or  years,  by  fpe- 
cial  power  enabling  them  to  do  it  ; when  the  authority  muft 
be  exadUy  purfued.  (Wood’s  Inft.  267.)  But  there  is  a 
difference,  where  there  is  a general  power  to  make  leafes, 
and  a particular  power.  (8  Rep.  69.)  If  joint-tenants  join 
in  a leafe,  this  (hall  be  but  one  leafe,  for  they  have  but  one 
freehold ; but  if  tenants  in  common  join  in  a leafe,  it  fhall 
be  fevera!  leafes  of  their  feveral  interefts.  3 Rol.  Abr.  64. 
Com.  Dig.  title  EJIates  (G.  6.)  Bac.  Abr.  Leafes  (1.  3.) 

A leffor  may  take  diftrefs  on  the  tenements  let  for  the  rent ; 
or  may  have  adlion  of  debt  for  the  arrears,  See.  Tenants 
fuffering  houfes  to  be  uncovered,  or  in  decay,  taking  away 

wainfeot, 
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wainfcot,  See.  fixed  to  the  freehold,  unlets  put  up  by  the 
leffee,  and  taken  down  before  the  term  is  expired  ; cutting 
down  timber  trees  to  fell,  permitting  young  trees  to  be 
deftroyed  by  cattle,  &c.  ploughing  up  ground  that  time  out 
of  mind  hath  not  been  ploughed,  not  keeping  banks  in  re- 
pair, Sec.  are  guilty  of  walles.  (i  Inft.  52.  Dyer  37. 
1 Salk.  368.)  Leffees  are  bound  to  repair  their  tenements, 
except  the  contrary  be  mentioned  in  the  leafe.  Although  a 
leffee  for  years  is  not  obliged  to  repair  the  houfe  let  to  him, 
which  is  burned  by  accident ; if  there  be  not  a fpecial  cove- 
nant in  the  leafe,  that  he  (hall  leave  the  houfe  in  good  repair 
at  the  end  of  the  term  ; yet  if  the  houfe  be  burnt  by  negli- 
gence, the  leffee  fhall  repair  it,  although  there  be  no  fuch 
covenant.  (Pafch.  24  Car.  B.  R.)  A leffee  at  will  is  not 
bound  to  fuflain  or  repair,  as  tenant  for  years  is.  A leffee 
who  covenants  to  pay  rent,  and  to  repair,  with  an  exception 
of  calualties  by  fire,  is  liable  upon  the  covenant  for  rent, 
though  the  premifes  are  burnt  down,  and  not  rebuilt  by  the 
leffor  after  notice.  ( 1 Term  Rep.  310. ) A provifo  in  a 
leafe  for  two  years,  that  the  landlord  fhall  re-enter,  on  the 
tenant’s  committing  any  a&  of  bankruptcy,  on  which  a 
commiffion  fhall  iffue,  is  good.  (2  Term  Rep.  133.)  An 
aflignee  of  a bankrupt,  a devifee,  and  a perfonal  repre- 
fentative,  are  afiignee6  in  law  to  the  purpofe  of  being  liable 
to  a&ions  on  a covenant  for  rent  in  a leafe  to  the  bankrupt, 
devilor,  or  inteftate.  (Dough  184.)  Perfons  for  whofe 
lives  eflates  are  held  by  leafe,  &c.  remaining  beyond  fea,  or 
being  abfent  feven  years,  if  no  proof  be  made  of  their  being 
alive,  fhall  be  accounted  dead.  (See  19  Car.  II.  c.  6.) 
Where  the  term  of  a leafe  is  to  end  on  a precife  day,  then, 
there  is  no  occafion  for  a notice  to  quit ; becaufe  the  leafe 
of  courfe  is  at  an  end,  unlefs  the  parties  come  to  a frefh 
agreement.  In  the  cafe  of  a tenancy  from  year  to  year, 
there  muff  be  half  a year’s  notice  to  quit,  ending  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  year.  Six  calendar  months’  notice  is  not  fuffi- 
cient.  And  there  is  no  diftinftion  between  houfes  and  lands  as 
to  the  me  of  giving  notice  to  quit.  1 Term  Rep.  54.  159. 
162,  3.  Blacklt.  Com.  b.  ii.  Tomlins’s  Jacob,  tit.  Leafe. 

Lease  byjlatute.  There  are  three  kinds  of  perfons,  who 
may  make  leafes  for  three  lives  or  twenty-one  years,  and  not 
exceeding  this  term,  by  flatutes,  that  could  not  do  fo  here- 
tofore, viz.  tenants  in  tail,  binding  their  iffue  in  tail,  but  not 
in  remainder  or  reverfion  ; hufband  and  wife,  of  the  wife’s 
land  ; and  perfons  feifed  of  an  eftate  in  fee  fimple  in  right  of 
the  church,  except  parfons  and  vicars ; by  the  flat.  3 2 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  28.  called  the  “enabling  flatute.” 

But  this  ftatute  fpecifies  feveral  requifites  in  order  to 
render  the  leafes  binding : they  mull  be  by  indenture,  and 
not  by  deed-poll,  or  parol.  They  muff  commence  from  the 
dayr  of  making,  and  not  at  any  greater  di fiance  of  time : the 
old  leafe,  if  there  be  any,  mufl  be  firlt  abfolutely  furrendered, 
or  be  within  a year  of  expiring  : it  mufl  be  either  for  twenty- 
one  years,  or  three  lives,  and  not  for  both  ; it  mufl  not  ex- 
ceed the  term  of  three  lives,  or  twenty-one  years,  but  may 
be  for  a fhorter  time  : the  leafe  mufl  be  of  corporeal  heredi- 
taments, and  not  of  fuch  things  as  lie  merely  in  grant ; for 
no  rent  can  be  referved  out  of  thefe  by  the  common  law,,  as 
the  leffor  cannot  refort  to  them  to  diflrain  : though  now  by 
5 Geo.  III.  c.  17.  a leafe  of  tithes  or  other  incorporeal  he- 
reditaments alone,  may  be  granted  by  any  bifhop  or  eccle- 
fiallical  or  eleemofynary  corporation,  and  the  fucccffor  fhall 
be  entitled  to  recover  the  rent  by  an  adlion  of  debt,  which, 
in  cafe  01  a freehold  leafe,  he  could  not  have  brought  at  the 
common  law.  The  leafe  mufl  alfo  be  of  lands  and  tenements 
commonly  letten  for  twenty  years  pafl ; and  the  cuflomary 
rent  for  that  term  referved ; and  leafes  mull  uot  be  made 
ydthout  impeachment  of  wafle. 


By  1 Eliz.  c.  19.  called  the  “ difabling  or  reftraining  fta- 
tute,” it  is  enafted,  that  all  grants  by  archbifhops  and  bi- 
fhops,  other  than  for  the  term  of  twenty  one  years  or  three 
lives  from  the  time  of  making,  or  without  referving  the 
ufual  rent,  fhall  be  void  : but  this  flatute  did  not  extend  to 
grants  made  by  any  bifhop  to  the  crown  ; however,  thefe, 
as  well  as  thofe  made  to  any  fubjeft,  were  comprehended  in 
the  prohibition  of  the  ftatute  1 Jac.  I.  c.  3.  The  reftric- 
tions  of  this  ftatute  were  extended  by  13  Eliz.  c.  10.  ex- 
plained and  enforced  by  14  Eliz.  c.  11.  and  14.  18  Eliz. 
c,  II.  and  43  Eliz.  c.  29.  to  certain  other  inferior  corpora- 
tions, both  foie  and  aggrega'e.  Frcm  all  thefe  it  is  col- 
lected, that  all  colleges,  cathedrals,  and  other  eccleiiaflical 
or  eleemofynary  corporations,  and  all  parfons  and  vicars,  are 
reftrained  from  making  any  leafes  of  any  kind,  of  their  land, 
unlefs  under  the  following  regulations  : 1 They  mufl  not  ex- 
ceed twenty -one  years  or  three  lives  from  the  making. 
2.  The  accuftomed  rent,  or  more,  mufl  be  yearly  referved 
upon  them.  3.  Houfes  in  corporations  or  market-towns 
may  be  let  for  forty  years ; provided  they  be  not  the  man- 
fion-houfes  of  the  leffors,  nor  have  above  ten  acres  of  ground 
belonging  to  them,  and  provided  the  leffee  be  bound  to 
keep  them  in  repair ; and  they  may  alfo  be  aliened  in  fee- 
fimple  for  lands  of  equal  value  in  recompence.  4.  Where 
there  is  an  old  leafe  in  being,  no  concurrent  leafe  fhall  be 
made,  unlefs  where  the  old  one  will  expire  within  three  years, 
5.  No  leafe  by  the  equity  of  the  ftatute  fhall  be  made  with- 
out impeachment  of  wafle.  (Co.  Litt.  45  ) 6.  All  bonds 
and  covenants  tending  to  fruftrate  the  provifions  of  the  fta- 
tutes  13  and  18  Eliz.  fhall  be  void.  The  13  Eliz.  c.  20, 
together  with  all  explanations,  &c.  of  the  fame  by  14th, 
1 8th  and  43d  of  Eliz.  and  much  of  3 Car.  I.  which  made 
them  perpetual,  are  repealed  by  43  Geo.  III.  c.  84. 
f.  10. 

If  a bifhop  have  two  chapters,  as  there  may  be  two  or 
more  to  one  bifhopric,  both  chapters  mufl  confirm  leafes 
made  by  the  bifhop.  (1  Inft.  131.)  A leafe  made  by  a 
bifhop  to  begin  prefently  for  twenty-one  years,  when  there 
is  an  old  leale  in  being,  is  good,  notwithftanding  the  flat, 
of  1 Eliz.  c.  19.  (Moor.  Caf.  241.)  But  if  fuch  a leafe  is 
to  commence  at  a future  day,  it  will  be  void.  ( 1 Leon  44.) 
Leafe  for  three  lives  by  a bifhop  of  tithes  is  void  againtl  the 
fuccefior,  although  the  ufual  rent  be  duly  received.  (Moor 
Caf.  1078.)  Leafes  of  a dean  and  chapter  are  good,  with- 
out confirmation  of  the  bifhop  (Dyer,  273.  2 Nelf  Abr. 
1096.)  Where  there  is  a chapter  and  no  dean,  they  may 
make  grants,  &c.  and  are  within  the  ftatute.  (1  Mod.  204.) 
A prebendary’s  leafe  confirmed  by  the  archbifhop,  who  is 
his  patron,  is  good,  without  confirmation  of  dean  and  chap- 
ter. (3  Bulflr.  290.)  But  where  a prebendary  made  a leafe 
for  years  of  part  of  his  prebend,  and  this  was  confirmed  by 
dean  and  chapter  ; becaufe  it  w'as  not  confirmed  likewife  by 
the  bifhop,  who  was  patron  and  ordinary'  of  the  prebend, 
the  leafe  was  adjudged  void.  (Dyer  60.)  If  a prebendary 
hath  rectories  in  two  feveral  diocefes,  belonging  to  his  pre- 
bend, and  his  leafe  of  them  is  confirmed  by  the  bifhop,  dean 
and  chapter  of  the  diocefe  of  which  he  is  prebendary,  it  is 
good,  though  not  confirmed  by  the  other.  (Litt.  75.)  A 
chancellor  of  a cathedral  church  tnay  make  a leafe,  and  it 
is  faid  it  will  be  good  againtl  the  fuccefior,  though  not 
confirmed,  &c.  (Litt.  138.)  If  a parfon  or  vicar  makes  a 
leafe  for  life  or  years,,  of  lands  ufually  letten,  referving  the 
cuflomary  rent,  Sec.,  it  mufl  be  confirmed  by  patron  and  or- 
dinary, for  they  are  out  of  the  ftatute  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  28. 
And  if  the  parfon  and  ordinary  make  a leafe  for  years  of  the 
glebe  to  the  patron ; and  afterwards  the  patron  aftigns  the 
leafe  to  another,  fuch  afiignmeut  is  good,  and  is  a confirma. 
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tion  of  that  leafe  to  the  aflignee.  (5  Rep.  15.)  A leafe  for 
years  of  a fpiritual  perfon  will  be  void  by  his  death,  if  it  is 
not  according  to  the  ftatut-e  ; and  a leafe  for  life  is  voidable 
by  entry,  &c.  of  his  fuccefTor.  (2  Cro.  173.)  If  a bifhop 
be  not  bifhop  de jure,  leafes  made  by  him  to  charge  the 
bifhopric  are  void,  though  all  judicial  adls  by  him  are  good. 
(2  Cro.  353.)  And  where  a bifhop  makes  a leafe,  which 
may  tend  to  the  diminution  of  the  revenues  of  the  bifhopric, 
&c.  which  fhould  maintain  the  fuceeffor,  there  the  depriva- 
tion or  tranflation  of  the  bifhop  is  the  fame  with  his  death. 
ilnft.324.  % 

There  is  another  reftriftion  with  regard  to  college 
leafes,  by  Hat  18  Eliz.  c.  6.  which  direfts,  that  one-third 
of  the  old  rent,  then  paid,  fhould  for  the  future  be  re- 
ferved  in  wheat  or  malt,  referving  a quarter  of  wheat  for 
each  6s.  8t/.  or  a quarter  of  malt  for  every  Jr. ; or  that 
the  leflecs  fhould  pay  for  the  fame  according  to  the  price 
that  wheat  and  malt  fhould  be  fold  for,  in  the  market  next 
adjoining  to  the  refpeftive  colleges,  on  the  market-day  be- 
fore the  rent  becomes  due.  This  money  arifing  from  corn 
rents  is,  communibus  annis,  almofl  double  to  the  rents  referved 
in  money. 

But  when  a quarter  of  wheat  is  worth  50 s.  and  the 
colleges  receive  one-third  of  their  rent  in  corn,  i.  e.  a quar- 
ter of  wheat,  or  its  value  for  every  13*  \d.  which  they  are 
paid  in  money,  it  follows  that  the  corn  rent  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  money  rent  nearly  as  four  to  one.  But  thefe 
rents  united  are  very  far  from  the  prefent  value.  Colleges, 
therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  the  difference,  generally  take 
a fine  upon  the  renewal  of  their  leafes. 

The  leafes  of  beneficed  clergymen  are  farther  reflrained, 
in  cafe  of  their  non-refidence,  by  flatutes  13  Eliz.  c.  20. 
14  Eliz.  c.  IX.  18  Eliz.  c.  11.  43  Eliz.  c.  9.  which  dircft, 
that  if  any  beneficed  clergyman  be  abfent  from  his  cure 
above  fourfcore  days  in  any  one  year,  he  fhall  not  only  for- 
feit one  year’s  profit  of  his  benefice  to  be  diflributed  among 
the  poor  of  the  parilh  ; but  that  all  leafes  made  by  him  of 
the  profits  of  fuch  benefice,  and  all  covenants  and  agree- 
ments of  like  nature,  fhall  ceafe  and  be  void ; except  in  the 
cafe  of  licenfei  pluralifts,  who  are  allowed  to  demife  the 
living,  on  which  they  are  non-refident,  to  their  curates  only, 
provided  fuch  curates  do  not  abfent  themfelves  above  forty 
days  in  any  one  year.  Blackll.  Com.  b.  ii. 

An  affignment  differs  from  a leafe  only  in  this  ; that  by  a 
leafe  one  grants  an  intereif  lefs  than  his  own,  referving  to 
himfelf  a reveriion  ; in  affignments  he  parts  with  the  whole 
property,  and  the  aflignee  Hands  to  all  intents  and  purpofes 
in  the  place  of  the  aflignor. 

If  a leffor  accepts  of  rent  from  an  aflignee,  knowing  of 
the  afiignment,  it  bars  him  from  adtion  of  debt  againfl  the 
Ieflee  ; for  the  privity  of  contract  is  extinguifhed  : but  after 
fuch  acceptance,  the  leffor  or  his  afligns  may  maintain  an 
adlion  againfl  the  firll  leffee  upon  his  covenant  for  payment 
of  the  rent.  (1  Saund.  241.  3 Rep.  24.)  But  acceptance 
of  rent  from  the  aflignee  has  been  adjudged  a fufficient 
notice  of  the  afiignment,  fo  that  the  leffor  could  not  refort 
to  the  firH  leffee.  2 BuHlr.  131. 

Leases  of  the  King.  Leafes  made  by  the  king,  of  part 
of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  are  to  be  for  three  lives,  or 
thirty-one  years;  and  not  tube  made  difpunifhable  of  wafle, 
whereon  the  ancient  rent  is  to  be  referved  ; and  eflates  in 
reveriion,  with  thofe  in  poffeflion,  are  not  to  exceed  three 
fives,  &c.  13  Car.  II.  c.  4. 

Leafes  from  the  crown  of  lands  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  under  the  feals  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafler,  See.  for  one, 
two,  or  three  lives,  or  terms  not  exceeding  fifty  years,  are 
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allowed  time  for  inrollment,  tcc.  by  flat!  10  Ann.  c.  18. 
Leafes  made  by  the  prince  of  Wales  of  lands,  &c.  in  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall,  for  three  lives,  or  thirty-one  years,  on 
which  is  referved  the  mofl  ufual  rent  paid  for  the  greatefl 
part  of  twenty  years  before,  fhall  be  good  againfl  the  king, 
the  prince,  and  their  heirs,  &c.  and  the  conditions  of  fuch 
leafes  be  as  effectual  as  if  the  prince  had  been  feifed  of  an 
abfolute  eflate  in  fee-fimple  in  the  lands.  Stat.  10  Geo.  II. 
c.  29. 

Leake  of  Land,  in  the  Economy  of  Agriculture,  a kind 
of  contrail  or  agreement  for  the  letting  of  lands,  tenements, 
&c.  either  for  life,  or  a certain  term  of  years,  under  a re- 
ferved rent.  It  has  been  Hated  by  Mr.  Marfliall,  that  the 
different  modes  of  holding  land  are  firll  that  of  “ the  tenant 
holding  at  will,  or  until  the  cuflomary  notice  be  given,  by 
either  party  to  the  other, — without  any  legal  contract  or 
written  agreement, — the  only  tie  between  the  owner  and  the 
occupier  being  the  cuflom  of  the  eflate,  or  of  the  county 
in  which  it  lies, — and  the  common  law  of  the  land.”  This, 
he  conceives,  may  be  confidered  as  “ the  fimplc  holding 
which  fucceeded  the  feudal  or  copyhold  tenure ; but  which 
is  now  going  fafl  into  difufe.”  The  fecond  mode  is  that  of 
“ holding  from  year  to  year,  under  a written  agreement, 
with  fpecified  covenants.”  This,  which  is  a more  modern 
ufage,  is,  on  the  contrary,  he  thinks,  becoming  more  and 
more  prevalent ; even  where  leafes  for  a term  of  years  were 
formerly  granted.”  The  third,  is  that  of  a “ leafe  for  a 
term  of  years;  as  feven,  fourteen,  twenty-one,  or  a greater 
number  of  years  certain  ; but  without  the  power  of  afiign- 
ment, unlefs  with  the  confent  of  the  leffor.”  And  the 
fourth,  that  of  a “ leafe  for  lives ; as  one,  two,  three,  or 
more,  without  the  power  of  afiignment,  which  he  believes 
now  are  rarely  granted  in  England,  but  in  Wales  they  are 
ftill  prevalent ; the  rent  being  there  fettled  according  to 
the  value  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  letting,  as  on  grant- 
ing a leafe  for  a term.  And,  in  the  weltern  extremity 
of  England,  what  are  termed  life  leafes  are  Hill  common. 
But  that  they  are  in  fa£l  rather  pledges  for  money  taken 
up,  or  deeds  of  fale  for  lives,  than  leafes ; as  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  eftimated  fale  value  of  the  land,  during 
the  life  term,  is  paid  down  at  the  time  of  purchafc,  the 
feller  referving  only  a quit-rent  or  annual  acknowledg- 
ment.” 

It  is  conceived  by  the  fame  writer,  that  life  leafes  may  be 
confidered  in  different  points  of  view  ; as  “ to  a tenant  who 
holds  at  a moderate  rent,  a leafe  for  life  is  gratifying,  his 
farm  becoming  a fort  of  life  eflate,  in  which  he  is  fixed  for 
life  ; but  that  unlefs  he  is  a prudent  or  a fortunate  man,  it 
may  prove  a fource  of  misfortune  to  his  family,  who  in  the 
moment  of  their  diftrefs  for  his  lofs,  may  be  liable  to  be 
turned  out,  pennylefs,  from  a houfe  and  home : a circum- 
flance  which  can  rarely  happen,  under  holdings  for  certain 
terms  of  years.”  Thefe  forts  of  leafes  have  a much  better 
effect,  it  is  fuppofed,  on  agriculture  than  annual  holdings  ; 
and  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  life  tenancy  heieto- 
fore  has  aflifted  in  the  advancement  of  the  art.  “It  is, 
however,  a well  afeertained  fadt,  that  the  manifold  and  great 
improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  Englifh  agriculture, 
during  the  lafl  half  century,  have  not  been  effected  in  JDe* 
vonlhire  nor  in  Wales,  but  in  Norfolk,  and  in  the  midland 
counties  under  leafes  for  terms  of  years.”  And  “ that  in  a 
political  light,  life  leafes  have  a favourable  appearance,  as 
tending  to  fill  up  a fpace  between  ordinary  tenants  and  yeo- 
manry or  fmall  proprietors,  and  giving  their  holders  bettei 
flakes  than  lefs  certain  occupiers  have,  in  the  ellablifhcd 
order  of  things.”  But  that  “ here  it  is  the  light  in  which 
life-holds  appear  to  land  proprietors  that  is  entitled  to  the 
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chief  attention,”  which  “ on  whatever  fide  they  have  been 
viewed  by  the  owners  of  extenfive  eftates  during  the  lad 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  have  doubtlefsly  appeared  in  odious 
colours.  For  owing  to  the  rapid  depreciation  of  money 
there  are  proprietors  who  have  been  receiving,  year  after 
year,  not  more  perhaps  than  one-half,  or  a lefs  proportion, 
of  the  fair  rental  value  of  many  of  their  lands.  And  for 
fuch  as  Hill  hang  on  good  lives,  they  may  not  receive  more 
for  many  years  to  come.”  And  further,  that  “ owing  to 
the  perpetual  bondage  in  which  their  lands  are  kept,  no 
general  work  of  arrangement  can  be  effe&ed,  nor  any  indi- 
vidual improvement  introduced  by  a proprietor,  who  can 
fenreely  be  faid  to  have  any  authority  either  over  his  edate  or 
its  poffeffors.”  They  have  in  faft  been  the  bane  of  very 
ufeful  improvement  of  the  foil,  and  the  great  caufe  of  its 
want  of  amelioration  in  every  county  where  they  have  exided 
to  any  extent. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  thofe  forts  of  holdings  which  are 
only  for  the  year,  “ are,  to  a tenant,  mod  difeouraging ; and 
to  improvement  in  agriculture  mod  unfriendly.  In  a public 
view  they  are  of  ccurfe  highly  impolitical  : while  to  a pro- 
prietor they  are  mod  convenient,  as  he  may  be  faid  to  be  in 
condant  poflbffion  of  his  edate.  He  can  lay  out  and  exe- 
cute general  improvements,  as  embankments  and  drainage, 
extenfive  works  of  irrigation,  the  alteration  of  water- 
courfes,  roads  and  fences,  and  complete  the  arrangement  of 
tenements  without  controul.  It  would  be  unwife,  therefore, 
on  an  edate  under  this  fort  of  tenancy,  to  alter  it,  until  the 
requifite  improvements  were  planned,  and  put  in  a train  of 
being  performed.”  It  has,  however,  been  further  judly 
remarked,  that  “ whatever  difeourages  agriculture  can- 
not be  permanently  profitable,  either  to  a proprietor  or  the 
community.”  And  in  regard  to  prefent  profit  they  mud 
be  highly  difadvantageous  to  the  proprietor  or  owner. 

With  refpeft  to  the  third  holding  of  land,  as  that  of  leafes 
for  terms  of  years,  as  “ for  twenty-one  years,  though  they 
may  be  profitable  at  their  commencement,  they  have,  it  is 
fuppofed,  been  found  much  otherwife  before  their  expira- 
tion : owing  to  the  great  rife  in  the  value  of  farm  produce, 
during  the  terms.  And  while  proprietors  who  were  letting 
their  lands  from  year  to  year,  were  profiting  by  this  cir- 
eumdance  ; the  income  of  thofe  whofe  lands  were  under 
long  leafes  (whether  of  lives  or  years)  were  dationary  ; 
and  this  while  the  expences  of  living  were  advancing  with 
the  value  of  lands ; which  circumdances,  added  to  their 
being  controuled  in  the  required  arrangement,  and  perhaps 
annoyed  during  a length  of  years,  by  the  improper  conduft 
of  ignorant,  ill-difpofed,  purfe-proud  tenants  (enriched  by 
thefe  very  circumdances)  have  determined  many  perfons  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  difeontinue  the  praftice  of 
granting  leafes  ; giving  written  agreements  from  year  to 
year  only  ; which  is  much  to  be  lamented  for  the  intered  of 
agriculture  and  the  community  in  general.”  While  others 
have  fhortened  the  terms  of  their  leafes  to  fourteen  years. 
But  fuch  “ has  been  the  rapid  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
money,  and  the  nominal  increafe  of  the  value  of  lands,  that 
even  this  term  has  been  found  ferioufly  inconvenient  to 
a landlord  ; and  the  term  of  feven  years  (without  a co- 
venant of  remuneration)  is,  it  is  believed,  of  little  nfe  to 
a tenant.”  Thefe  fixed  leafes  are  liable,  it  is  conceived, 
to  another  objedtion.  As  “ although  a man  of  fpirit 
and  worth  will  not  only  give  an  advanced  rent,  in  the  fird 
indance,  but  will,  through  the  improvements  he  has  made, 
be  able  and  w illing  to  give  a dill  greater  advance  at  the  end 
of  the  term;  yet,  when  a leafe  of  this  nature  has  been  un- 
fortunately or  improvidently  granted  to  a poor,  an  ignorant, 
an  indolent,  a refentful,  or  a dilhonelt  man,  the  farm  thus 


let  may  be  left  at  the  end  of  the  term  in  a much  worfe  cob- 
dition  than  it  was  in  at  the  commencement.”  This  render* 
it  highly  neceffary  for  the  manager  of  an  edate  to  be  careful 
in  the  choice  of  tenants.  Where  great  and  expenfive  im- 
provements are  required,  it  will  be  condantly  neceffary, 
however,  to  have  long  leafes. 

This  may  be  remedied,  in  a great  meafure,  by  the  renewal 
of  leafes  before  their  terms  are  expired. 

The  above  writer  confiders  it  ufeful,  for  owners  or  pro- 
prietors to  come  to  clear  underdandings  with  their  tenants, 
three  years  previoufiy  to  the  terminations  of  their  refpedtive 
leafes.  “ For  it  is  conceived,  that,  until  about  that  period, 
a fkilful  tenant  continues  to  keep  his  land  in  cultivation  and 
condition,  for  his  own  intered  ; which,  until  then,  may  be 
faid  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  his  landlord.  And  if, 
at  that  period  of  a leafe,  a frefe  agreement  were  entered 
into,  the  ruinous  confequences  of  an  expiring  term  might  be 
avoided.”  And  that  from  proprietors  obje&ing  to  give 
leafes  for  long  terms,  “ it  occurred  to  him,  that  agreements 
for  holding  from  three  years  to  three  years,  indead  of  from 
year  to  year,  would  be  an  eligible  fpecies  of  tenancy.  Or, 
which  is  precifely  the  fame  thing,  granting  leafes  for  fix 
years  certain  ; with  a condition,  that  if  neither  party  give 
notice  to  quit  before  the  expiration  of  the  fird  three  years, 
then  the  term  to  be  prolonged  to  nine  years  ; and  fo  on,  from 
three  years  to  three  years,  (or  in  effeft  from  fix  years  to  fix 
years,)  until  three  years  after  notice  has  been  duly  given  by 
either  party  to  the  other,”  as  by  thefe  means  room  is  given 
for  a tenant  “ to  turn  his  hand  in.  He  has,  in  reality,  a 
frefii  leafe  of  fix  years  granted  him  every  third  year.  And 
this  is  fufficient  to  encourage  him  to  keep  his  lands  con- 
tinually in  the  mod  hufeandlike  date.  And  if  he  execute 
any  of  the  higher  improvements,  it  is  but  rcafonable  that  he 
fhould  have,  whenever  he  may  quit  his  farm,  an  equitable 
remuneration  for  the  remainder  of  fuch  improvements.  Thus 
the  tenant  is  placed  on  fure  ground  ; he  may  dill  manure 
and  improve  with  much  the  fame  confidence,  as  if  the  lands 
in  his  occupation  were  his  own  property.”  And  “ in  return 
for  fuch  advantages,  the  tenant  cannot  hefitate,  it  is  fuppofed, 
to  covenant,  that,  during  the  lad  th'-ee  years  of  his  term, 
he  wall  manage  his  farm  in  a hulbandlike  manner,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  term  leave  it  in  fuch  a date  of  cultivation  and 
repair,  as  will  induce  a good  tenant  to  take  it  at  a full  rent ; 
or  differ  the  proprietor  to  put  it  in  fuch  a date,  at  his  (the 
out-going  tenant’s)  expence.  An  edate  which  is  under  leafe 
on  thefe  principles,  and  under  attentive  management,  can- 
not, it  is  conceived,  be  let  down  to  an  unprofitable  date. 
It  mud  continually  remain  under  a regular  courfe  of  huf- 
bandry,  and  in  a date  of  cultivation  and  repair ; and  the 
more  permanent  improvements  be  kept  up.  If  the  adling 
manager  do  his  duty,  even  the  changing  of  tenants  cannot 
interrupt  its  profperity,”  w hile  “ the  incoming  tenant  (under 
active  management)  deps  into  his  farm,  with  the  advantages 
that  he  would  have  enjoyed,  had  it  been  under  his  own 
direction,  for  the  three  preceding  years.”  But  “ with  a 
leafe  on  this  principle,  and  with  a proper  choice  of  tenants, 
removals  can  rarely  happen.  What  proprietor,  who  knows 
the  dilficulty  of  procuring  a good  tenant,  would  wife  to 
difeharge  him  ? And  no  fuch  tenant  would  readily  leave 
the  farm  he  is  fettled  upon,  if  he  find  proper  treatment. 
Even  fhould  notice  be  given  in  confequence  of  any  mifunder- 
danding  between  the  parties,  three  years  allow  time  for 
reflection ; and,  before  they  expire,  refentment  may  die 
away,  and  cordiality  be  redored.  If,  however,  either  party 
be  diffatisfied,  he  has  an  eafy  way  of  diffolving  the  connec- 
tion. Or  if  a proprietor  is  defirous  to  make  frefe  arrange- 
ments on  his  edate,  or  to  regulate  his  rent-roll  by  the  exifl- 
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ing  value  of  money,  he  need  not  wait  many  years  to  fulfil 
his  defires  ; for  if  the  tenant  in  occupancy  will  not  agree  to 
pay  a fair  rent,  the  owner  has  three  years  before  him  to 
choofe  one  who  will.”  It  is  thus  evident,  that  “ a leafe  on 
this  principle  has  a decided  preference,  by  a proprietor,  to 
long  leafes.  And  its  advantage  over  annual  holdings  is  not 
lefs  confiderable.  The  lands  of  an  eftate  are  well  worth 
from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  more  to  a tenant,  under  the  former, 
than  under  the  latter  tenancy.  So  that  befide  the  conve- 
niencies  mentioned,  a proprietor  may  be  immediately  adding 
very  coniiderably  to  his  income,  by  this  principle  of  manage- 
ment.” This  has  been  proved  in  many  cafes  ia  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Covenants  of  Leafes. — It  is  fuggefted,  that  the  necefiary 
covenants, — the  relervations,  reftri&ions,  obligations,  penal- 
ties, and  remunerations,  that  the  leafe  (or  form  of  a leafe) 
of  any  landed  eftate  contains,  are  (or  ought  to  be)  a code  of 
private  reftraining  laws,  fuited  to  the  circumftances  of  that 
particular  eftate,  in  order  to  protect  it  from  injury,  and  to 
promote  its  profperity  : an  honeft  tenant  confiders  the  cove- 
nants of  his  leafe  merely  as  inftrudlions  to  diredt  his  fteps, 
but  which  ought  to  reitrain  him  no  farther  than  to  protedl 
the  farm  or  the  eftate  from  injury.  But  a worthlefs  tenant, 
as  a thief,  is  ever  ready  to  break  the  laws  which  bind  him  ; 
and  the  proprietor  of  an  eftate  ought  to  have  fome  means  of 
punifhing  him  for  his  fault.  Penal  covenants  in  leafes  are  of 
courfe  of  the  greateft  importance  to  proprietors.  But  on 
account  of  “ the  great  difficulty  with  which  a general  law' 
of  this  nature  would  be  framed,  owing  to  the  great  diverfity 
of  foils,  fitnations,  and  modes  of  culture,  every  eftate,  ftridlly 
fpeaking,  requiring  its  own  peculiar  code  to  govern  and 
defend  it,  (and  of  courfe  the  great  difficulty  which  a court 
mull  find  to  decide  with  any  fort  of  accuracy  in  cafes  of  this 
kind,) — one  would  naturally  imagine,  it  is  laid,  that  courts 
of  law  would  rather  be  thankful  to  proprietors  of  eftates, 
for  fumifhing  them  with  ready  and  fafe  rileans  of  doing 

i'uftice,  than  fet  their  faces  againft  any  covenants,  which 
lave  been  formerly  entered  into(  and  legally  confirmed  by 
the  parties  before  them.  If  penalties  are  excefiive  or  op- 
prelfively  fevere,  or  have  been  furreptitioufiy  impofed,  it 
undoubtedly  belongs  to  a court  of  law  to  mitigate  or  remove 
them.  But  fevere  reftridlions,  and  exceflive  penalties,  are 
highly  impolitic,  and  altogether  improper  to  be  introduced 
into  the  leafe  or  law  of  an  eftate,  inafmuch  as  they  tend  to 
deprefs  its  charadler,  and  may  prevent  good  tenants  from 
fertling  upon  it ; or  drive  away  thofe  whom  it  may  already 
poffefs  and  of  “ courfe  militating  againft  one  of  the  firft 
principles  of  good  management.”  But  “ where,  by  judicious 
reftridtions  and  reafonable  penalties,  defigning  men  are  kept 
aloof,  a general  good  is  gained  to  the  eftate.” 

The  particular  covenants  that  are  necefiary,  muft  be  de- 
termined by  the  exiiling  circumftances  of  the  eftate,  or  the 
particular  farm  for  which  it  is  intended ; the  modes  of 
culture,  cropping,  &c.  as  it  is  obvious,  that  “ a grafs 
land  farm  requires  a fet  of  covenants  differing  from  thofe 
which  are  proper  for  a farm  under  mixed  cultivation.  And 
an  arable  farm,  fituated  near  a great  town,  Ihould  have  cove- 
nants differing  in  fome  refpedls  from  thofe  of  another,  which 
lies  in  a reclufe  diitridl : while  every  part  of  an  eftate,  and 
all  eftates  on  which  hedge  timber  can  be  profitably  railed, 
call  for  a feries  of  regulations,  which  an  untimbered  eftate, 
or  one  on  which  grown  timber  only  is  to  be  protected,  does 
not  require.”  And  that,  “ much  depends  on  the  time  of 
changing  tenants.  A fpring  and  autumnal  removal  require 
very  different  ftipulations  refpedling  the  ftates  in  which  the 
lands  of  a farm  arc  to  be  left  ; how  the  crops  in  the  ground, 
and  the  produce  on  hand  are  to  be  difpofed  of ; and  by 


whom  the  crops  of  the  fucceeding  year  are  to  be  put  in. 
Every  diftridl  has  its  cuftomary  time  or  times  of  removal, 
and  it  can  feldom  be  prudent  in  an  individual  to  alter  it 
(even  though  very  improperly  fixed)  as  he  might  thereby 
diminilh  his  choice  of  tenants.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  proprietors  conjointly,  to  effedl,  in  time,  the  re- 
quired alteration.  Michaelmas  and  Lady-day  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  ordinary  times  of  changing  tenants  in  England. 
The  former  is  not  an  ineligible  time  for  removing  in  autumn, 
but  the  latter  is  extremely  improper,  as  being  in  the  middle 
of  fpring  feed  time,  and  falling  at  a time  when  the  winter 
fodder  is  partially  expended,  and  the  crops  of  the  preceding 
year  are  partially  thralhed  out.”  Mr.  Marfhall  ftates,  that 
“ in  the  north  of  England  (Cleveland,  in  Yorkfhire,  being 
the  moll  fouthern  diftridl  in  which  he  has  obferved  it,)  a far 
more  rational  plan  of  removal  is  eftablifhed.  There,  the 
arable  lands  are  quitted  at  Candlemas  ; the  pafture  grounds 
(Cleveland  being  much  of  a dairy  diftridl)  at  Lady-day  ; 
and  the  mowing  ground  and  the  home-ftall  at  old  May- 
day.”  While,  in  Scotland,  fimilar  regulations  prevail  ; but 
with  a well  judged  difference,  which  naturally  arifes  out  of 
the  different  climatures  of  the  two  fituatians.  There,  the 
premifes  are  finally  quitted  at  what  is  termed  Whitfuntide, 
namely,  the  fifteenth  of  May  old  ftyle.”  And  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  writer,  that,  “ for  the  more  fouthern  pro- 
vinces of  England,  the  firft  of  May,  new  ftyle,  would  be  a 
proper  time  for  removals  in  the  fpring.” 

Forms  of  Leafes. — In  refpedl  to  the  forms  of  leafes,  thofe 
which  are  good  do  not,  it  is  Hated,  “ merely  require  a judi- 
cious feledlion  of  covenants,  but  that  the  feveral  claufei 
Ihould  be  properly  digefted  ; and  be  arranged,  worded,  and 
lettered  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  be  intelligible  to  plain  coun- 
trymen,— to  men  for  whofe  guidance  and  good  government 
they  are  intended.”  And  the  plan,  which  experience  en- 
titles the  above  writer  to  recommend,  is  that  “ of  printing 
leafes  on  large  folio  fheets  of  firm  paper,  or  iheets  of  parch- 
ment, folded  in  the  folio  manner  ; each  page  containing  two 
columns,  and  each  claufe  compofing  a diftindl  paragraph  ; 
with  a blank  page,  or  half  page,  to  receive  a Iketcb,  or  rough 
plan  of  the  farm  demifed ; as  well  as  a particular,  or  fchedude, 
of  the  different  parcels  of  land  of  which  it  is  compofed  : 
with  the  number,  name,  and  meafurement  of  each  arranged 
in  the  column  manner  : in  order  that  no  doubt  may  at  any 
time  arife  refpedling  their  identity.”  It  is  ufeful  to  have 
a book  in  which  all  thefe,  and  fome  other  circumftances,  are 
regularly  arranged  and  marked  down. 

Mr.  Kent,  in  his  “ Hints  to  Gentlemen  of  Landed  Pro- 
perty,” ftates,  that  the  ancient  feudal  tenures  had  un- 
doubtedly a ftrong  tendency  to  enfiave  mankind,  by  fubjedt- 
ing  them  to  the  controul  and  power  of  an  arbitrary  lord  ; 
but,  like  moll  other  things,  there  were  fome  advantages  to 
be  found  in  the  fyftem.  Every  man  who  held  land  had  a 
certainty  in  it,  as  the  tenant  generally  held  his  poffefiiori 
for  life.  When  thefe  tenures  were  difcountenanced  by  the 
more  liberal  fpirit  of  modern  law,  fome  new  compadl  be- 
came necefiary,  and  terms  of  years  were  fubftituted  in  lieu 
of  the  former  ; for,  as  land  properly  managed  requires  great 
expence,  and  feldom  anfwers  that  expcnce  in  one  year,  it 
W'as  but  reafonable  that  the  man  who  applied  his  judgment, 
devoted  his  labour,  and  ventured  his  capital,  Ihould  have 
fome  reafonable  time  allowed  him  to  reimburfe  himfelf,  and 
derive  fome  proportionate  reward  for  what  he  had  done. 
In  the  courfe  of  time,  this  term  began  to  be  reduced  into  a 
certain  number  of  years  ; and  as  molt  of  the  land  was  for- 
merly under  the  regulation  of  two  crops  and  a fallow,  the 
time  allowed  was  from  three  to  twenty-one  years.  And 
the  latter  in  the  end  became  the  molt  general  limitation, 
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and  is  the  mofl.  prevalent  term  for  leafes  at  the  prefent 
period. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  it  is  fuppofed,  but  that  leafes  are 
the  firll,  the  grcatell,  and  moll  rational  encouragement 
that  can  be  given  to  agriculture  ; yet  of  late  years  there  are 
very  llrong  prejudices  entertained  againll  them. 

Let  any  impartial  man  take  a view  of  two  diftridls,  where 
it  is  the  cuflom  to  grant  leafes,  and  where  it  is  not : in  the 
former  he  will  generally  find  a refpedtable  yeomanry,  and  a 
well  cultivated  country  ; in  the  other,  an  indigent  Ipiritlefs 
race  ; following  acontra&ed  fydemof  hufbandry,  calculated 
to  anfwer  no  permanent  purpofe  of  advantage  to  themfelves 
or  landlords.  Yet,  there  are  many  gentlemen  who,  to  have 
fuch  people  at  immediate  command,  prefer  the  continuance 
«f  a llovenly  unproductive  llyle  of  hulbandry,  to  neatnefs 
and  fertility.  In  fome  parts  of  England,  the  prejudice 
againll  leafes  is  fo  llrong,  that  fome  landlords  will  be  tempted 
almoil  as  foon  to  alienate  the  fee  fimple  of  their  ellates,  as 
to  grant  a tenant  a reafonable  term  in  them.  It  is  very  un- 
fortunate for  a county  where  this  abhorrence  of  leafes  pre- 
vails, as  it  keeps  back  an  immenfe  feene  of  improvement, 
■which  otherwife  would  take  place,  and  robs  the  induftrious 
occupier  of  a deal  of  comfort  which  might  be  bellowed 
upon  him  ; and  it  can  produce  no  other  confolation  to  the 
owner  than  that  of  having  the  country  more  at  command, 
and  forcing  a certain  degree  of  refpedl  from  it,  which  is 
abfurd  to  the  lall  degree  ; for  a landlord  may,  it  is  conceived, 
enfure  as  much  real  refpeft  from  a tenant  on  Ieafe,  as  from 
a tenant  at  his  immediate  will  and  pleafure,  and  at  the  lame 
time  fecure  his  property  better,  and  ilipulate  for  improve- 
ments to  the  extent  of  his  inclination  or  defire. 

It  is  noticed  farther,  that  in  the  eallern  counties,  where 
it  is  more  the  cullom  to  grant  leafes  than  in  the  midland 
parts  of  England,  agriculture  is  upon  the  mofl  refpedlable 
looting  ; and  that  within  half  a century  there  are  many 
ellates  more  than  doubled  in  their  value  ; which,  without 
leafes,  where  the  means  of  improvement  were  heavy,  could 
not  have  carried  a third  of  the  advance  that  has  been  put 
upon  them.  In  fhort,  it  feems  to  him  unreafonable  to  ex- 
pe£t  a man  to  employ  the  whole  of  his  capital,  and  to  devote 
the  bell  part  of  his  life  upon  an  ellate  which,  on  the  death 
©r  mere  caprice  of  the  landlord,  he  is  liable  to  be  turned  out 
of  at  fix  months,  or  perhaps  a Ihorter  notice. 

It  is  not,  however,  meant  to  imply,  that  leafes  ought  not 
in  any  cafe  to  be  withheld  ; there  are  certainly  fome  ex- 
ceptions againfl  the  practice  he  wilhes  to  fee  ellablilhed  : for 
inftance,  if  lands  are  lituated  very  near  a gentleman’s  houfe, 
part  of  which  it  may,  perhaps,  be  an  objeCl,  on  fome  future 
occafion,  to  take  into  hand,  or  where  a minor  is  very  near 
coming  of  age,  or  where  there  is  any  immediate  view  of  fale  ; 
in  fuch  cafes,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  grant  leafes.  But 
where  none  of  thefe  contingencies  Hand  in  the  way,  and 
where  ellates  are  under  an  entail,  or  in  a family  that  has  no 
idea  of  parting  with  them,  leafing  is  unquellionably  the  moll 
rffedlual  means  of  raifing  the  value  of  an  ellate,  as  it  enables 
the  owner  to  Ilipulate  for  improvements  in  what  way  and 
proportion  he  pleafeS,  which  he  cannot  do  fo  well  in  any 
other  manner. 

And  the  author  of  the  “ Treatife  on  modern  Agriculture” 
contends,  that  nothing  gives  fuch  a fpring  to  indultry  as  the 
conviction,  founded  on  the  experience  ot  ages,  that  in  this 
country  the  fruits  of  the  labours  of  the  indultrious  man  are 
fecured  to  him.  Hence,  a farmer  will  be  more  or  lefs  aftive 
in  proportion  to  the  fecurity  he  holds  of  reaping  the  fruits 
of  his  indullry,  Ikill,  and  capital. 

And  it  is  Hill  further  Hated,  that  leafes  are  certainly  necef- 
fary  and  proper,  as  a compact  between  man  and  man  ; and 


though  the  mode  of  cropping  and  general  tenor  of  the  Ieafe 
mult  vary  according  to  times  and  circumita:  ces,  yet  no  man 
who  has  thought  ferioufly  on  the  fubjeft  will  deny  that  they 
are  for  the  benefit  of  both  parties,  as  they  fecure  to  the  land- 
lord the  proper  management  of  the  land  fo  leafed,  and  to 
the  tenant  the  additional  profits  which  may  be  expedled  to 
arife  from  his  fuperior  cultivation  of  fuch  lands  or  farms. 

But  as  it  is  neccllary  to  impofe  fome  degree  of  rellraint 
upon  tenants,  the  means  of  doing  it  in  fuch  a way  that  they 
may  not  be  fo  fettered  as  to  be  prevented  fiom  making  ufe- 
ful  improvements,  or  left  fo  much  at  liberty  as  to  do  mif- 
chief;  are  the  point  that  forms  the  principal  difficulty. 
Hence  the  circumltance  to  be  chiefly  guarded  againll  by 
rellridtive  penal  covenants,  are  thofe  of  preventing  the 
breaking-up  of  old  meadows,  pallures,  or  other  lands,  the  re- 
moving away  hay,  llraw,  or  other  materials  convertible  into 
manure  ; and  the  improving  or  deilroyingof  timber  trees.  To 
enforce  the  leaving  of  green  winter  food  ; the  keeping  up 
of  all  forts  of  fences  ; the  cleanling  of  water-courfes,  ponds, 
pools,  See . and  the  preferving  of  buildings,  gates,  pens,  and 
bridle  roads  in  proper  repair.  To  prevent  the  forming  of 
rabbit-warrens,  and  the  committing  of  wafte  of  any  kind. 
And,  finally,  to  regulate  the  circumftances  of  the  out-going 
and  in-coming  tenants  with  propriety. 

But  although  it  is  not  poffible  to  form  any  particular 
leafe,  fo  as  to  include  claufes  that  can  apply  to  every  kind 
of  foil,  mode  of  cropping,  and  general  management  ; yet, 
as  he  has  had  opportunities  of  perufing  a great  variety  of 
leafes  in  different  parts  of  England  ; and  as  he  is  in  pcffeffion 
of  one  which  is  the  moll  perfect  of  the  kind  he  has  feen,  it 
is  fuggelled  that  it  may  convey  more  information  on  the 
fubjed  than  any  explanation  that  could  be  otherwife  given 
of  it.  6 

Form  of  Leafe. 

“ This  Indenture,  made  the  day  of  in  the 

year  of  our  Lord  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 
between  A.  B.  of  in  the  county  of 

efquire  of  the  firfl  part,  and  C.  D.  of  ' jn  the 

county  of  yeoman  of  the  fecond  part  : Wit- 

neffeth,  That  for  and  in  confideration  of  the  rents  and  cove- 
nants, provifos  and  agreements,  hereinafter  referved,  ex- 
preffed,  and  contained,  and  which,  on  the  part  and  behalf 
of  the  faid  C.  D.,  his  executors  and  adminiilratovs,  are  to  be 
paid,  done,  and  performed,  he  the  faid  A.  B.  hath  demifed, 
leafed,  fetten,  and  to  farm  letten  ; and  by  thefe  prefents 
doth  demife,  leafe,  fet,  and  to  farm  let  unto  the  faid  C.  D., 
his  executors  and  adminiftrators,  all  thofe  meffuages,  tene- 
ments, or  farms,  called  fituated  in  the  parilh 

of  and  county  of  now  or  late  in 

the  poffeffion  of  together  with  all  and 

Angular  houfes,  out-houfes,  edifices,  buildings,  bams,  cow- 
houfes,  cattle-fheds,  llables,  yards,  garths,  (laek-garths, 
gardens,  lands,  feedings,  ways,  waters,  eafements,  privileges, 
and  appurtenances  whatfoever,  to  the  faid  demifed  premifes 
belonging,  or  in  anywife  appertaining,  except  and  always 
referved  out  of  this  prefent  demife,  unto  the  faid  A.  B.,  his 
heirs  and  affigns,  all  mines,  minerals,  and  quarries,  of  what 
nature  or  kind  foever  the  fame  may  be,  as  well  opened  as  not 
opened,  lying,  being,  and  remaining  within  or  under  the  faid 
premifes,  or  which  can  or  may  be  obtained,  or  gotten  forth, 
or  out  of  the  fame,  or  any  part  thereof,  with  liberty  to  dig 
brick-earth,  and  room  to  work,  mould,  dry,  aod  burn  the 
fame  into  bricks,  in  and  upon  the  faid  hereby  demifed  pre- 
mifes, or  any  part  thereof:  And  alfo  with  full  and  free 
liberty,  power,  and  authority,  to  and  for  the  faid  A.  B.,  his 
heirs  or  affigns,  and  his  and  their  agents,  fervants,  and  work- 
5 men. 


lease. 


men,  at  feafonable  times  in  the  year,  in  the  day-time,  to  fearch 
for  all  and  every  fucli  mines,  minerals,  quarries,  and  brick- 
earth,  and  to  link  pits  or  (hafts,  and  to  make  trenches, 
grooves,  drifts,  water-gates,  canals,  water-courfes,'  and  to 
diretff  or  turn  any  watcr-courfe,  brook,  or  river,  for  the 
winning  and  working  fuch  mines,  minerals,  and  quarries, 
within  the  faid  demifed  premifes,  with  fufficient  ground- 
room  and  heap-room  for  laying  the  ores,  metals,  minerals, 
coals,  ilones,  clay,  earth,  materials,  and  rubbifh,  to  pro- 
ceed, or  be  obtained  or  gotten  forth  out  of  the  fame  or 
any  of  them  ; together  with  full  liberty  and  power  to  build 
and  eredf  engines,  machines,  houfes,  hovels,'  lodges,  ftables, 
cabins,  and  other  edifices  and  erections  whatfoever,  for  the 
effectual  winning  and  working  the  fame  : And  alfo  full  and 
free  liberty  of  way,  leave,  and  paffage  in,  through,  and  over 
the  faid  premifes,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  and  from  the  faid 
mines,  minerals,  quarries,  and  brick-kilns  whatfoever,  with 
carts,  wains,  waggons,  and  any  other  carriage  or  carriages 
neceffary  for  leading  ores,  metals,  minerals,  coals,  Hones, 
cinders,  bricks,  lime,  timber,  or  any  other  matter  or  thing 
whatfoever,  and  to  make,  lay,  and  place  through,  over, 
and  upon  the  faid  premifes,  any  road  or  roads,  waggon- 
way or  waggon-ways,  rail-ways,  or  any  way  or  ways,  canal 
or  canals,  for  the  purpofe  aforefaid,  and  from  time  to  time 
to  repair  the  fame,  and  to  do  all  other  adts  and  things  need- 
ful or  neceffary  for  the  winning,  working,  managing,  and 
carrying  on  the  faid  mines,  quarries,  and  brick-making,  as 
he  or  they  (hall  think  proper,  with  liberty  to  demife  or  grant 
to  any  perfons  all  fuch  liberties  as  herein  before-mentioned  : 
And  alfo,  except  and  referved  unto  the  faid  A.B.,  his  heirs 
and  affigns,  all  timber  and  other  trees,  woods,  underwoods, 
and  plantations,  and  the  ground  and  foil  thereof,  now  Hand- 
ing, growing,  or  being,  or  which  (hall  hereafter  at  any 
time  during  the  continuance  of  this  demife,  Hand,  grow,  or 
be  upon  the  faid  premifes,  with  liberty  to  fell,  cut  down, 
or  lop  fuch  timber  trees,  or  other  trees,  woods,  underwoods, 
and  plantations,  and  to  carry  away  the  fame,  by  any  means 
whatfoever : He,  the  faid  proprietor,  his  heirs  or  affigns, 
or  his  or  their  grantee  or  leffiee  refpedtively,  making  reafon- 
able  fatisfadtion  to  the  faid  tenant,  his  executors  or  admi- 
mllrators,  for  the  damage  or  fpoil  of  herbage  or  ground, 
to  be  occafioned  by  the  ufe  or  exercife  of  all  and  every  or 
any  of  the  liberties  aforefaid,  fuch  fatisfaftion  to  be  from 
time  to  time  fixed  and  afeertained  by  two  indifferent  per- 
fons, one  to  be  named  by  and  on  the  part  of  the  faid  A.  B., 
his  heirs  or  affigns,  and  the  other  by  and  on  the  part  of  the 
faid  C.  D.,  his  executors  or  adminiffrators  : And  alfo,  ex- 
cept and  referved  full  power  and  authority  for  the  faid  A.  B., 
his  heirs  or  affigns,  and  his  and  their  ffewrards  and  agents,  with 
workmen  in  their  company,  or  w’ithout,  in  the  day-time  twice, 
or  oftener,  in  every  year  during  the  term  hereby  demifed,  to 
enter  in  and  upon  the  faid  premifes,  or  any  part  thereof,  to 
view  the  Hate  and  condition  of  the  fame : And  alfo,  except 
and  referved  unto  the  faid  proprietor,  his  heirs  and  affigns, 
free  liberty  to  hunt,  courfe,  hawk,  {hoot,  and  (iff,  in,  upon, 
through,  and  over  all  and  every  the  faid  hereby  demifed 
premifes,  or  any  part  thereof ; to  have  and  to  hold  the  faid 
mefluage,  tenement,  or  farm-hold,  lands,  grounds,  and  all 
and  lingular  other  the  premifes  hereby  demifed,  or  men- 
tioned, or  intended  fo  to  be,  with  their  and  every  of  their 
appurtenances  (except  as  before  excepted ),  unto  the  faid 
C.  D , his  executors  and  adminiffrators,  from  the  twelfth 
day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thoufand  eight 
hundred  and  , for  and  during  and  unto  the  full 

end  and  term  of  twenty-one  years,  from  thenceforth  next 
enfuing,  and  fully  to  be  complete  and  ended : yielding 
and  paying  yearly,  and  every  year  during  the  faid  term 


of  twenty-one  years  hereby  demifed  unto  the  faid  A.  B 
his  heirs  or  affigns,  the  clear  yearly  rent  or  fum  of 

of  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain, 
by  equal  half-yearly  payments,  at  two  days  or  times  in  the 
year,  that  is  to  fay,  the  twenty-fecond  day  of  November, 
and  the  twelfth  day  of  May  in  every  year,  by  even  and 
equal  portions  ; the  firff  half-yearly  payment  of  the  faid 
yearly  rent  to  begin  and  be  made  upon  the  twenty-fecond 
day  of  November  next  enfuing  the  commencement  of  the 
faid  term  hereby  demifed  : And  alf®  yielding  and  paying 
yearly  and  every  year  unto  the  faid  A.B.,  his  heirs  or  affigns, 
on  the  feveral  days  and  times  aforefaid,  over  and  above  the 
faid  yearly  rent  of  the  further 

rent  or  fum  of  pounds  an  acre, 

for  every  acre  of  the  faid  demifed  premifes,  that  he  the  faid 
C.  D.,  his  executors  or  adminiffrators,  fhall,  at  any  time  or 
times  during  the  continuance  of  this  demife,  break  up,  tear 
out,  or  convert  into  tillage,  or  have,  or  ufe,  or  employ  iu 
any  courfe  of  hufbandry,  contrary  to  the  covenants  here- 
after contained,  without  the  licence  and  confent  of  the  faid 
proprietor,  his  heirs  or  affigns,  in  writing  for  that  purpofe 
firff  had  and  obtained,  and  fo  in  proportion  for  a greater  or 
lefs  quantity  than  an  acre  ; the  firff  payment  of  the  faid 
additional  rent  to  be  made  on  the  firff  of  the  aforefaid 
half-yearly  days  of  payment,  which  fhall  happen  next  after 
the  ploughing,  breaking  up,  tearing  out,  converting  into 
tillage,  or  having  or  ufing,  or  employing  in  any.  courfe  of 
hufbandry,  contrary  to  the  covenants  hereinafter  contained, 
any  part  of  the  faid  hereby  demifed  premifes,  which  faid 
two  feveral  and  refpedtive  rents  are  to  be  paid  as  above  ex- 
preffed  and  referved,  free  and  clear  of  all  taxes,  affeffments, 
charges,  and  impofitions  whatfoever,  as  well  parliamentary 
as  parochial,  or  otherwife,  which  the  faid  premifes  now  are, 
or  may  hereafter  be  liable  to  anfwer  or  pay  : Provided  al- 
ways, and  upon  condition,  and  it  is  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  thefe  prefents,  that  if  it  fhall  happen  that  the 
faid  yearly  and  other  rents  herein  and  above  referved,  or  any 
of  them,  or  any  part  thereof,  be  behind  or  unpaid,  by  the 
fpace  of  forty  days  next  over  or  after  either  or  any  of  the 
faid  days  or  times  whereon  the  fame  ought  to  be  paid  as 
aforefaid,  or  in  cafe  the  faid  C.  D.,  his  executors  or  admi- 
niftrators,  fhall  neglcdl  or  refufe  to  do  and  perform  all  and 
every  of  the  covenants  or  agreements  herein  mentioned  and 
contained,  on  his  and  their  parts,  to  be  paid,  done,  and  per- 
formed ; or  in  cafe  the  faid  tenant,  his  executors  or  admi- 
niftrators,  fhall,  or  do,  at  any  time  or  times  during  the  term 
hereby  demifed,  alien,  let,  or  affign  over  the  faid  premifes, 
or  any  part  thereof,  unto  any  perfon  or  perfons,  without  the 
licence  and  confent  of  the  faid  A,  B.,  his  heirs  or  affigns, 
in  writing  for  that  purpofe  firff  had  and  obtained,  that 
then,  and  in  any  of  the  faid  cafes,  it  (ball  and  may  be  lawful 
to  and  for  the  faid  A.  B.,  his  heirs  or  affigns,  or  fuch  perfon 
or  perfons  as  fhall  be  by  him  or  them  appointed  for  that 
purpofe,  into  and  upon  the  faid  demifed  premifes,  or  into 
and  upon  any  part  thereof,  in  the  name  of  the  whole,  wholly 
to  re-enter,  and  the  fame  to  have  again,  re-poflefs,  and  re- 
enjoy, as  in  his  and  their  firff  and  former  effate,  and  from 
and  immediately  after  fuch  re-entry  made,  the  faid  term 
hereby  demifed  lhall  ceafe,  determine, and  become  utterly  void 
and  of  none  effedt,  any  thing  in  thefe  prefents  contained  to 
the  contrary  thereof  in  anywife  notwithftanding  : And  the 
faid  A.  B.  for  himfelf,  his  beirs  and  affigns,  doth  hereby  co- 
venant, promife,  and  agree  to,  and  with  the  laid  C.D.,  his  ex- 
ecutors and  adminiffrators,  that  it  (hall  and  may  be  lawful  to 
and  for  the  faid  C.D.,  his  executors  and  adminiffrators,  (he 
and  they  paying  the  rents  and  performing  the  covenants  and 
agreements  herein  referved  and  contained,  on  his  and  their 

parts. 


LEASE, 


parts,  and  to  be  paid,  done,  and  performed,  according  to 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  thefe  prefents),  peace- 
ably and  quietly  to  have,  hold,  ufe,  occupy,  pofiefs,  and  enjoy 
all  and  lingular  the  faid  premifes,  with  their  appurtenances 
hereby  demifed  (except  as  before  excepted),  for  and  during 
the  faid  term  of  twenty-one  years,  without  the  lawful  let, 
fuit,  trouble,  denial,  hindrance,  moleftation,  eviction,  or 
interruption  of  him  the  faid  A.  B.,  his  heirs  or  afligns,  or 
any  other  perfon  or  perfons,  claiming  by,  from,  or  under 
him,  them,  or  any  of  them  : And  alfo,  that  it  lhall  and 
may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  faid  C.  D.  his  executors  or 
adminiftrators  (he  and  they  paying  the  rents  and  performing 
the  covenants  and  agreements  as  aforefaid),  in  the  harveit 
feafon  next  after  the  expiration  of  the  faid  term  hereby  de- 
mifed, peaceably  and  quietly  to  have,  cut  down,  reap  and 
lead  the  crop  of  corn  or  grain  by  him,  them,  or  any  of  them, 
fown  and  then  growing  upon  two-third  parts  of  the  lands 
then  in  ploughing  or  tillage  (according  to  the  covenants 
hereinafter  contained,  and  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
thefe  prefents),  commonly  called  the  way-going  crop  ; and 
the  fame  corn  or  grain  to  fet  in  the  ftack-yards,  and  thrafli 
the  fame  in  the  barn  or  barns  of  and  belonging  to  the  faid 
demifed  premifes  : And  that  he  the  faid  C.  D.,  his  executors 
or  adminillrators,  fhall,  for  the  purpofes  aforefaid,  have  the 
ufe  of  all  the  Hack-yards,  barns,  and  granaries  of  and  be- 
longing to  the  faid  demifed  premifes,  until  the  twelfth  day 
of  May  next,  after  the  determination  of  this  demife  ; and 
the  fame  corn  and  grain  fo  thrafhed  (after  payment  of  rents 
and  arrears  of  rents  then  unpaid),  lhall  and  may  carry  away, 
fell,  and  difpofe  of,  to  and  for  his  or  their  proper  ufe  and 
benefit,  leaving  and  delivering  all  the  ftraw  of  the  faid  way- 
going  crop,  as  foon  as  the  fame  is  thralhed  (as  hereinafter 
mentioned),  in  and  upon  the  faid  premifes,  unto  and  for  the 
ufe  and  benefit  of  the  faid  A.  B.,  his  heirs  and  afligns,  or 
his  or  their  next  fucceeding  tenant  or  tenants  : And  the  faid 
A.  B.,  his  heirs  and  afligns,  or  his  or  their  next  fucceeding 
tenant  or  tenants,  lhall  and  will  lead  the  faid  way-going  crop 
from  the  lands  where  it  grew  to  the  barns  or  flack-yards, 
and  fork  the  fame  from  the  loaded  carts  to  the  flacks  : And 
alfo  lhall  and  will  bear  and  pay  one-half  the  expence  of 
making  and  erecting  new  quick  fences  upon  the  laid  pre- 
mifes, and  of  cleaning,  rearing,  and  preferving  the  fame  for 
feven  years,  after  being  firft  planted  : And  alfo,  See.  [Here 
follow  any  other  covenants  on  the  part  of  the  lelfor  for  new 
buildings,  &c.  &c.] 

And  the  laid  tenant,  for  himfelf,  his  heirs,  executors,  ad- 
miniitrators,  and  afligns,  doth  covenant,  promife,  and  agree 
to  and  with  the  faid  A.  B.,  his  heirs  and  afligns,  by  thefe 
prefents,  in  manner  following,  that  is  to  lay,  that  the  faid 
C.  D.,  his  executors  or  adminiftrators,  lhall  and  will  well  and 
truly  pay,  or  caufe  to  be  paid,  unto  the  faid  A.  B.,  his  heirs 
or  afligns,  the  faid  yearly  rent  or  fum  of  and 

alfo  the  other  cafual  or  eventual  rents  hererein  above  referved, 
and  payable  on  the  days  and  times,  and  in  manner  above 
mentioned  for  payment  thereof,  according  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  thefe  prefents:  And  alfo  lhall  and  will  from 
time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  during  the  term  hereby  de- 
mifed, well  and  truly  pay  and  difeharge  all  and  all  manner 
of  taxes,  afleflments,  rates,  charges,  dues,  tithes,  and  im- 
pofitions,  parliamentary  or  parochial,  whatfoever,  which  now 
are,  or  at  any  time  hereafter  during  the  term  hereby  demifed 
fhall  be,  taxed,  aflefled,  rated,  charged,  or  impol'ed  upon 
the  faid  premifes,  or  any  part  thereof : And  alfo  lhall 
and  will,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  during  the 
faid  term  hereby  demifed,  at  his  and  their  own  charge  and 
expence,  repair,  uphold,  maintain,  and  keep,  with  all  man- 
ner of  needful  and  neceflary  reparations,  all  and  Angular  the 


Houfes,  buildings,  barns,  cow-houfes,  cattle-lheds,  (tables, 
offices,  gates,  fliles,  rails,  fences,  hedges,  ditches,  drains, 
and  water-courfes,  of  and  belonging  to  the  premifes  hereby 
demifed,  or  which  may  at  any  time  hereafter  during  the  faid 
term,  be  built,  eredted,  or  made  upon  the  faid  premifes  or  any 
part  thereof : And  at  the  end,  expiration,  or  other  fooner  de- 
termination of  the  faid  term,  lhall  and  will  deliver  up  all  and 
Angular  the  faid  houfes,  buildings,  eredtions,  barns,  cow- 
houfes,  cattle-lheds,  ftables,  offices,  gates,  fliles,  rails,  fences, 
hedges,  ditches,  drains,  and  water-courfes,  with  their  and 
every  of  their  improvements  unto  the  faid  A.  B.,  his  heirs  or 
afligns,  in  good  and  fufficient  repair  and  condition,  together 
with  the  peaceable  and  quiet  pofieflion  thereof : And  alfo 
lhall  not,  nor  will  not,  at  any  time  or  times  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  this  demife,  fell,  difpofe  of,  fend  or  carry  away,  or 
permit  to  be  fold  or  difpofed  of,  fent  or  carried  away  from  olf 
the  faid  premifes  hereby  demifed,  any  of  the  hay,  ftraw, 
clover,  turnips,  cabbages,  or  other  fodder,  that  lhall  grow 
or  be  produced  from,  or  made  thereon,  but  fhall  and  will  cat 
and  confume  the  fame  (for  the  increafe  of  manure)  upon  the 
faid  premifes  : And  alfo  (hall  and  will,  from  time  to  time, 
during  the  continuance  of  this  demife,  at  the  proper  feafons  in 
every  year,  duly  lay  and  fpread  upon  the  fallow  grounds  of 
the  faid  premifes  (where  moil  requifitc  and  proper  for  the  im- 
provement thereof ),  in  an  even,  regular,  and  uniform  manner, 
all  the  manure,  dung,  and  compoft  that  lhall  be  bred  and 
made  on  the  premifes  ; except  the  manure,  dung,  and  com- 
poft to  be  bred  and  made- thereon  in  the  year  next  before  the 
determination  of  the  faid  term  ; and  which  manure,  dung, 
and  compoft,  lhall  be  left  in  the  fold-yrards,  dung-lulls,  or 
midden-fteads  of  the  faid  premifes,  for  the  ufe  and  benefit  of 
the  faid  A.  B.,  his  heirs  or  afligns,  or  his  or  their  next  fuc- 
ceeding tenant  or  tenants  : And  alfo  lhall  not  and  will  not 
plant  or  fow  any  hemp,  flax,  or  milliard,  or  any  rape  for  feed  * 
upon  the  faid  premifes,  or  any  part  thereof : And  alfo  lhall 
not,  and  will  not,  at  any  time  or  times  in  the  year  next  before 
the  deLerpiination  of  this  demife,  departure  or  graze,  or  fuf- 
fer  to  be  depart ured  or  grazed  upon  the  faid  premifes,  or 
any  part  thereof,  any  larger  Hock  of  cattle  or  greater  num- 
ber of  flints  than  were  ufually  depaftured  or  grazed  thereon 
in  the  two  years  next  preceding  the  faid  laft  year  of  the  faid 
term,  or  other  fooner  determination  thereof : And  alfo  lhall 
and  will  yearly,  and  every  year  during  the  faid  term  hereby 
demifed,  catch  and  deftroy  the  moles,  and  fcale,  mould, 
drefs,  and  clean  the  grafs-grounds  of  and  belonging  to  the 
faid  demifed  premifes  : And  alfo  lhall  and  will  thralh  the 
way-going  crop,  at  the  determination  of  the  faid  term,  in  an 
uniform  manner,  fo  as  to  deliver  a conftant,  regular,  daily 
fupply  of  ftraw  to  and  for  the  ufe  of  the  faid  A.  B.,  his 
heirs  or  afligns,  or  his  or  their  tenant  or  tenants  : And  alfo 
lhall  and  will,  from  and  after  the  firft  day  of  October 
preceding  the  termination  of  the  faid  term,  hain,  free, 
and  keep  uneaten,  all  thofe  fields  or  parcels  of  ground  fown 
with  grafs-feed  in  the  laft  fifteen  months  of  the  faid  term  ; 
fave  and  except  that  it  fhall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  faid 
C.  D.,  his  executors  and  adminiftrators,  from  and  after  the 
firft  day  of  April  next  before  the  end  of  the  faid  term,  to 
departure,  with  not  more  than  (keep  an  acre,  one- 

half  of  the  faid  hained  clover  or  new  grafs,  which  half  lhall 
be  chofen  and  fet  out  by  the  agent  of  the  faid  A.  B.,  his 
heirs  or  afligns,  in  the  month  of  March  preceding  : And 
alfo  lhall  and  will  permit  the  faid  A.  B-,  his  heirs  or  afligns, 
or  his  or  their  tenant  or  tenants,  to  fow  with  grafs-feeds  all 
or  any  part  of  the  lands  fown  with  corn  or  grain,  for  the 
way-going  crop,  and  to  roll  in  the  fame  with  a roller  drawn 

* Rape  for  green  food  is  allowed. 
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by  horfes,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country : And 
alf«  (hall  and  will  permit  and  fuffer  the  faid  proprietor,  his 
heirs  or  afiigns,  or  his  or  their  fervants,  draughts,  and  work- 
men, from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times,  from  and  after  the 
firft  day  of  December  preceding  the  determination  of  this 
demife,  to  enter  into  and  upon  all  the  then  fallow  grounds 
of  the  faid  premifes,  or  the  grounds  which,  according  to 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  thefe  prefents,  ought  to  be 
in  fallow,  and  the  fame  to  plough,  fow,  harrow,  drefs, 
manure,  lime,  and  prepare  for  fuel)  courfe  of  agriculture  as 
he  or  they  (hall  think  proper  to  convert  the  fame  into,  with- 
out the  let  or  hindrance  of  him  the  faid  C.  D.,  his  executors 
or  adminiftrators : And  alfo  (hall  not,  and  will  not,  have, 
life,  or  employ,  in  ploughing  or  tillage,  a greater  quantity 
of  land  than  acres  of  the  faid  premifes  at  any 

one  time,  or  in  any  one* year,  during  the  term  hereby  de- 
mifed  : And  alfo  (ball  and  will  yearly,  and  every  year 
during  the  term  hereby  demifed,  fummer  fallow  f at  lead 
one-third  part  of  the  tillage,  and  plough  the  fame  at  leait 
feveral  times,  at  proper  feafons  in  each  year, 
and  keep  the  fame  free  and  clear  from  quick-ins,  wild  oats, 
thiftles,  coltsfoot,  ranch,  dead  nettles,  and  every  other  per- 
nicious plant  or  weed,  and  lay  and  fpread  upon  every  acre  of 
fuch  fallow,  in  an  even  and  regular  manner,  at  lead 
fother  of  well-turned  clod-lime,  or  in  lieu  thereof  twenty  fother 
of  good  well-rotted  dung,  and  fo  in  proportion  for  a lefs  quan- 
tity than  an  acre  : And  alfo  (hall  not,  and  will  not,  have,  keep, 
or  continue  in  ploughing  or  tillage,  any  part  of  the  faid  de- 
mifed premifes,  more  than  years  at  one  time,  that 

is  from  being  ploughed  out  from  grafs,  to  being  laid  down 
to  grafs  again  : And  alfo  (hall  and  will  yearly,  and  every 
year,  fow  with  grafs-feeds,  and  lay  down  to  grafs,  at  lead 
one-third  part  of  the  ploughing  or  tillage-lands,  after  a 
clean  fummer  fallowing,  and  a crop  of  wheat,  or  a crop  of 
turnips  and  white  corn,  and  fow  upon  every  acre  thereof  at 
lead  eight  pounds  of  red  clover  feed,  three  pounds  of  white 
clover,  three  pounds  of  rib-wort  plantain,  and  two  pecks  of 
rye-grafs  J of  the  bed  quality  ; the  quantity  and  quality  to 
be  alcertained  by  proper  vouchers  from  the  perfons  of  whom 
the  faid  feeds  were  bought,  and  by  whom  the  faid  feeds  were 
fown  : And  alfo  (hall  and  will,  whenever  any  part  of  the 
ploughing  or  tillage  lands  are  laid  to  grafs,  keep  and  continue 
the  fame  in  grafs  at  lead  |j  years  before  the  fame, 

or  any  part  thereof,  be  again  ploughed  out,  or  converted 
into  tillage : And  alfo  (hall  and  will,  in  the  laft  three  years 
of  the  faid  term,  lay  down  to  grafs  as  aforefaid,  or  have  in 
grafs,  and  at  the  end  thereof  leave  in  grafs,  all  thofe  fields 
or  parcels  of  land,  called  And  alfo  (hall 

and  will,  during  the  whole  of  the  faid  term,  keep  in  grafs, 
and  at  the  expiration  thereof  leave  in  grafs,  all  thofe  fields 
or  parcels  of  land  $ And  alfo  all  fuch  lands  as 

(hall  be  converted  into  watered  meadows:  And  alfo  (hall  and 
will  during  the  term  hereby  demifed,  bear  and  pay  one-half 
the  expcnce  of  making  and  eredfing  new  quick  fences  upon 

f On  the  fallow  turnips  fhould  be  fown,  if  a proper  foil, 
or  cabbages,  or  drilled  beans,  at  thirty  inches  didance. 

J To  thefe,  upon  light  foils,  are  generally  added  three  or 
four  pounds  of  yellow  hop-clover. 

||  This  blank  is  fometimes  filled  up  with  two  or  one, 
according  to  foil,  fituation,  and  circumftances,  and  weak 
foils,  improper  for  corn,  generally  continue  in  grafs  five,  fix, 
or  feven  years,  until  it  is  thought  they  want  refrefhing  by 
tillage,  which  is  only  ufed  in  fuch  fituations,  as  being  fubfer- 
vient  to  rearing  ttock. 

$ This  covenant  is  ufed  only  in  fuch  fituations  where  there 
arc  any  rich  old  grazing  lands. 


the  faid  premifes,  and  of  cleaning,  rearing,  and  preferviog 
the  fame  for  feven  years  after  being  fir  ft  planted.  ([Here 
follow  any  other  particular  covenants  that  circumftances  may 
require.] 

In  addition  to  this  general  form  of  leafe,  others  with  par- 
ticular covenants  become  neceffary  for  each  particular  fort 
of  farm. 

Lease,  Valuation  of,  the  mode  of  finding  out  and  afeer- 
taining  the  value  of  leafehold  property,  in  which  the  cir- 
Itances  that  are  to  be  more  particularly  attended  to  are 
thofe  of  the  peculiar  nature  or  conditions  of  the  leafe,  and 
the  difference  between  the  leafe  rent,  and  the  full  or  actual 
rental  value  ; as  all  forts  of  leafes,  where  the  rent  payable  is 
not  equal  to  the  juft  or  true  rental  value  at  the  period  of 
their  being  fold,  leffen  the  value  of  the  land,  and  are  obvi- 
oufiy  an  incumbrance  in  different  points  of  view.  The 
mode  of  managing  this  bufinefs  with  propriety,  according 
to  a late  writer,  is,  after  afeertaiuing  the  difference  between 
the  leafe  rent  and  the  full  rental  value  (incumbered  with  the 
fame  outgoings  and  repairs  as  the  leafe  rent),  to  multiply  it 
by  the  number  of  years  that  are  unexpired,  deducing  the 
produft  in  full  from  the  value  of  the  land  tree  from  fuch  in- 
cumbrance ; and  from  the  produft  thus  found,  to  further 
dedudl  half  the  intereft  thereof  during  the  faid  number  of 
years,  together  with  that  of  one-half  year  over,  where  the 
rent  is  payable  half  yearly,  and  one  year  where  it  is  payable 
annually  ; as  all  that  a purchafer  of  this  fort  of  property  has 
a right  to  expeift,  is  that  of  receiving  the  full  rent  for  his 
land  during  the  continuance  of  fuch  leafe  or  engagement.  Se»- 
Valuation  of  Landed  Property. 

Lease,  in  Agriculture,  a provincial  term  that  implies  graffy 
ground,  meadow-ground,  or  any  unploughed  ground  kepfe 
for  the  ufe  of  cattle. 

Lease  and  Releafe , in  Law,  is  a conveyance  of  the  fee- 
fimple,  right,  or  intereft  in  lands  or  tenements,  under  the  fta- 
tute  of  Ufes,  27  H.  VIII.  cap.  10.  giving  firft  the  poffef- 
fion,  and  afterwards  the  intereft,  in  the  eftate  conveyed. 
This  fpecies  of  conveyance  wa$  firft  invented  by  ferjeant 
Moore,  foon  after  the  Itatute  of  Ufes,  and  it  is  now  themoft 
common  of  any,  and  not  to  be  (haken.  Though  the  deed 
of  feoffment  was  the  ufual  conveyance  at  common  law  ; yet 
fince  the  ftat.  of  27  Hen.  VIII.  of  ufes,  the  conveyance  by 
leafe  and  releafe  has  taken  place  of  it,  and  is  become  a very 
common  affurance  to  pafs  lands  and  tenements ; for  it  amounts 
to  a feoffment,  the  ufe  drawing  after  it  the  poffefiion  without 
adlual  entry,  See.  and  fupplying  the  place  of  livery  and  feifin, 
required  in  that  deed  : in  the  making  of  it,  a leafe,  or  bargain 
and  fale  for  a year,  or  fuch  like  term,  upon  fome  pecuniary 
confideration,  is  firft  prepared  and  executed,  to  the  intent 
that  by  virtue  thereof  the  leffee  may  be  in  adlual  pofi'efiion 
of  the  lands  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  releafe,  and 
thereby  and  by  force  of  the  ftatute  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10. 
for  transferring  of  ufes  into  poffeflion,  be  enabled  to  take 
and  accept  a grant  of  the  reverfion  and  inheritance  of  the 
faid  lands,  &c.  to  the  ufe  of  himfelf  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 
Upon  which  the  releafe  is  accordingly  made,  reciting  the 
leafe  and  declaring  the  ufes  ; and  in  thefe  cafes  a pepper-corn 
rent  in  the  leafe  for  a year  is  a fufficient  refervation  to  raife 
an  ufe,  to  make  the  le(fee  capable  of  a releafe.  (2  Vent.  35. 

2 Mod.  262.)  This  is  held  to  fupply  the  place  of  livery  of 
feifin  ; and  fo  a conveyance  by  leafe  and  releafe  is  faid  to 
amount  to  a feoffment.  (Co.  Lit.  270.  Cro.  Jac.  204.) 
Black.  Com.  b.  ii.  Tomlin’s  Jacob  Didt.  voi.  ii.  tit.  Lease 
and  Release.  See  Bargain  and  Sale, and  Conveyance. 

The  form  of  this  conveyance  is  originall)  derived  to  us 
from  the  common  law  ; and  it  is  neceffary  to  diftinguilh  in 

what* 
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what  refpedt  it  operates  as  a common-law  conveyance,  and 
in  what  it  operates  under  the  flatue  of  Ufes.  At  the  com- 
mon law,  where  the  ufual  mode  of  conveyance  was  by  feoff- 
ment with  livery  of  feifin,  if  there  was  a tenant  in  pofieffion, 
fo  that  livery  could  not  be  made,  the  reverfion  was  granted, 
and  the  tenant  attorned  to  the  reverfioner.  As  by  this  mode 
the  reverfion  or  remainder  of  an  efiate  might  be  conveyed 
without  livery,  when  it  depended  on  an  eflate  previoufly 
exitling,  it  was  natural  to  proceed  one  ftep  further,  and  to 
create  a particular  eltate  for  the  exprefs  and  foie  purpofe  of 
conveying  the  reverfion  ; and  then  by  a furrender  or  releafe, 
either  of  the  particular  eflate  to  the  reverfioner,  or  of  the 
reverfion  to  the  particular  tenant,  the  whole  fee  veiled  in 
the  furrenderee  or  releafec.  It  was  afterwards  obferved,  that 
there  was  no  neceffity  to  grant  the  reverfion  to  a ltranger  ; 
and  that  if  a particular  eltate  was  made  to  the  perfon  to 
whom  it  was  propofed  to  convey  the  fee,  the  reverfion  might 
be  immediately  releafed  to  him,  which  releafe  operating  by 
way  of  enlargement,  would  give  the  releafee  (or  relefiee  as 
he  is  fometimes  termed)  a fee.  In  all  thefe  cafes  the  parti- 
cular eltate  was  only  an  eltate  for  years ; for  at  the  common 
law  the  ceremony  of  livery  of  feifin  is  as  necefiary  to  create 
even  an  eflate  of  freehold,  as  it  is  to  create  an  eltate  of  in- 
heritance. Still  an  adtual  entry  would  be  necefiary  on  the 
part  of  the  particular  tenant  ; for  without  adtual  poffefiion 
the  leffee  is  not  capable  of  a releafe,  operating  by  way  of 
enlargement.  But  this  neceffity  of  entry  for  the  purpofe  of 
obtaining  the  pofieffion,  was  fuperfeded  or  made  unneceffary 
bythe  fiatute  of  Ufes(27Hen. VIII. c.  io.above  alluded  to) ; 
for  by  that  Itatute  the  pofieffion  was  immediately  transferred 
to  the  cejlui  que  ufe  ; fo  that  a bargainee  under  that  fta- 
tute  is  as  much  in  pofieffion,  and  as  capable  of  a releafe  be- 
fore or  without  entry,  as  a leffee  is  at  the  common  law  after 
entry.  All,  therefore,  that  remained  to  be  done  to  avoid  on 
the  one  hand  the  neceffity  of  livery  of  feifin  from  the  grantor, 
and  to  avoid  on  the  other  the  neceffity  of  an  adtual  entry  on 
the  part  of  the  grantee,  was,  that  the  particular  eflate 
(which,  for  the  reafons  above-mentioned,  fiiould  be  an  eflate 
tor  years)  fhould  be  fo  framed  as  to  be  a bargain  and  fale 
within  the  fiatute.  Originally  it  was  made  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  to  be  both  a leafe  at  the  common  law,  and  a bargain 
and  fale  under  the  itatute : but  as  it  is  held,  that  where 
conveyances  may  operate  both  by  the  common  law  and 
itatute,  they  fhall  be  confidered  to  opeiate  by  the  common 
law,  unlefs  the  intention  of  the  parties  appears  to  the  con- 
trary, it  became  the  practice  to  infert,  among  the  operative 
words,  the  words  bargain  and  fell  (in  fadt,  it  is  more  accurate 
to  infert  no  other  operative  words)  ; and  to  exprefs  that  the 
bargain  and  fale,  or  leafe,  is  made  to  the  intent  and  pur- 
pofe that  thereby,  and  by  the  itatute  for  transferring  ufes 
into  poffefiions,  the  leflee  may  be  capable  of  a releafe.  The 
bargain  and  fale  therefore,  or  leafe  for  a year,  as  it  is  ge- 
nerally called,  operates,  and  the  bargainee  is  in  the  pofieffion, 
by  the  fiatute.  The  releafe  operates  by  enlarging  the  eltate 
or  pofleifion  of  the  bargainee  to  a fee.  This  is  at  the  com- 
mon law  ; and  if  the  ufe  be  declared  to  the  releafee  in  fee- 
fimple,  it  continues  an  eflate  at  the  common  law  ; but  if  the 
ufe  is  declared  to  a third  perfon,  the  fiatute  again  intervenes, 
and  annexes  or  transfers  the  pofieffion  of  the  releafee  to  the 
uie  of  the  perfon  to  whom  the  ufe  is  declared.  It  has  been 
faid,  that  the  pofieffion  of  the  bargainee  under  the  leafe  is 
not  fo  properly  merged  in,  as  enlarged  by,  the  releafe  ; but 
at  all  events  it  does  not,  after  the  releafe,  exifi  diftindt  from 
the  eflate  paffed  by  the  releafe.  i Infi.  271.  b.  in  n. 

As  the  operation  of  a leafe  and  releafe  depends  upon  the 
leafe,  or  bargain  and  fale  ; if  the  grantor  is  a body  cor- 
porate, the  leafe  will  not  operate  under  the  fiatute  of  Ufes ; 
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for  a body  corporate  cannot  be  feifed  to  an  ufe,  and  there* 
fore  the  leafe  of  pofieffion,  confidered  as  a bargain  and  fale 
under  the  fiatute,  is  void  ; and  the  releafe  then  mult  be  of 
no  effedt  for  want  of  a previous  pofieffion  in  the  releafee. 
In  cafes  of  this  nature,  therefore,  it  is  proper  to  make  the 
conveyance  by  feoffment,  or  by  a leafe  and  releafe  with  an 
adtual  entry  by  the  leflee  previous  to  the  releafe  ; after  which 
the  releafe  will  pafs  the  reverfion.  It  may  alfo  be  obferved, 
that  in  exchanges,  if  one  of  the  parties  die  before  the  ex- 
change is  executed  by  entry,  the  exchange  is  void.  But  if 
the  exchange  be  made  by  leafe  and  releafe,  this  inconvenience 
is  prevented,  as  the  fiatute  executes  the  pofieffion  without 
entry  ; and  all  incidents  annexed  to  an  exchange  at  common 
law  will  be  preferved.  1 Infi.  271.  b.  in  n. 

When  an  efiate  is  conveyed  by  leafe  and  releafe,  in  the 
leafe  for  a year  there  mult  be  the  words,  bargain  and  fell  for 
money,  and  five  (hillings  or  any  other  fum,  though  never 
paid,  is  a good  confideration,  whereupon  the  bargainee  for 
a year  is  immediately  in  pofieffion  on  the  executing  of  the 
deed,  without  adtual  entry  : if  only  the  words  demife , grant 
and  to  farm  let  are  ufed,  in  that  cafe  the  leffee  cannot  accept 
of  a releafe  of  the  inheritance,  until  he  hath  actually  entered, 
and  is  in  pofieffion.  (2  Lil.  Abr.  435.)  But  where  Little- 
ton fays,  that  if  a leafe  is  made  for  years’,  and  the  leffor 
releafes  to  the  leflee  before  entry,  fuch  releafe  is  void  ; be- 
caufe  the  leffee  had  only  a right,  and  not  the  pofieffion  ; and 
fuch  releafe  fhall  not  enure  to  enlarge  the  efiate,  without 
the  pofieffion  : though  this  is  true  at  common  law,  it  is  not 
fo  now  upon  the  fiatute  of  Ufes.  (2  Mod.  250,  251.)  And 
if  a man  make  a leafe  for  life,  remainder  for  life,  and  the 
firft  leffee  dieth  ; on  which  the  leffor  releafes  to  him  in  re- 
mainder, before  entry  ; this  is  a good  releafe  to  enlarge  the 
efiate,  he  having  an  efiate  in  law  capable  of  enlargement  by 
releafe,  before  entry  had.  1 Infi.  270. 

No  perfon  can  make  a bargain  and  fale,  who  hath  not 
pofieffion  of  the  lands  : but  it  is  not  necefiary  to  referve  a 
rent  therein  ; becatile  the  confideration  of  money  raifes  the 
ufe.  If  a leafe  be  without  any  fuch  confideration,  the  leffee 
hath  not  any  eflate  till  entry,  nor  hath  the  leffor  anyr  rever- 
fion ; and  therefore  a releafe  will  not  operate,  &c.  (1  lnft. 
270.  278.  Cro.  Jac.  169.  r Mod.  263.)  On  leafe  at  will, 
a releafe  fhall  be  good  by  reafon  of  the  privity  between  the 
parties  ; but  if  a man  be  only  tenant  at  fufferance,  the  re- 
leafe will  not  inure  to  him  ; and  as  to  the  perfon  who  hath 
the  reverfion  it  is  void,  for  fuch  tenant  hath  not  any  pof- 
feffion,  there  being  no  efiate  in  him.  Lit.  $ 461,  462. 
Cro.  Eliz.  21.  Dyer  251. 

In  a leafe  and  releafe,  to  make  a tenant  to  the  pracipe  to 
fuller  a recovery,  where  the  releafe  is  made  to  A.  B.,  and 
his  heirs  (was.  the  tenant  to  the  pracipe),  it  mult  be  alfo 
faid  to  the  ufe  of  him  the  faid  A.  B.,  and  his  heirs  and 
affigns  for  ever  ; for  the  relefiee  muft  be  abfolute  tenant  of 
the  freehold.  (2  Vent.  312.  Lil.  Conveyance,  231.)  And 
a releafe  made  on  trull,  mult  be  to  A.  B.,  his  heirs  and 
affigns,  to  the  only  ufe  and  behoof  of  the  releffce,  his  heirs 
and  affigns  for  ever  ; in  truft  for  C.  D.,  who  is  to  be  a party 
to  the  deed,  and  the  purchafe-money  to  be  paid  by  the 
ceflui  que  truft.  If  the  words  to  the  ufe , &c.  are  not  inlerted 
in  the  releafe,  the  efiate  doth  not  execute  by  the  fiatute  of 
Ufes,  and  the  trull  is  void.  Lil.  Conv.  231,  251.  See 
Recovery  and  Trust. 

A leafe  and  releafe  make  but  one  conveyance,  being  in 
the  nature  of  one  deed.  1 Mod.  252.  See  Release. 

LEASEHOLD  Tenure  of  Lands,  in  s/gricu/ture,  is  that 
fort  of  tenancy  which  is  held  under  leafe  or  fpecial  agree- 
ment for  any  definite  term,  whether  of  lives  or  years ; 
which  alfo  admits  of  (everal  diftindtions,  as,  where  the  term  is 
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for  a great  length  of  time,  as  a thoufand  years,  and  where  it  is 
for  life,  of  which  there  are  different  kinds,  as  where  the  fine  is 
certain,  or  under  certain  limitations  on  renewal, with  an  uncer- 
tain fine  ; payable  to  a proprietor  or  other  fuperior,  who 
has  merely  referred  a conventional  rent,  the  tenant  having 
given  a fum  of  monev  to  obtain  the  leafe  and  the  right  of 
alienation  ; this  is  a practice  common  in  the  wellern  counties  : 
with  an  uncertain  fine  payable  to  a proprietor,  who  receives 
the  full  rent  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  granting  the  leafe, 
the  landlord  having  a power  of  alienation  ; this  is  a practice 
common  in  Wales,  and  fome  parts  of  this  country:  and 
where  it  is  for  an  ordinary  term,  (as  for  lefs  than  ioo  years,) 
with  the  power  of  alienation.  They  are  all  tenures,  which 
give  a fort  of  temporary  property  or  interelt  in  the  lands, 
by  which  they  are  rendered  liable  to  bargain  or  fale  as  other 
forts  of  property  by  the  holders  of  them.  See  Tenant 
and  Tenure. 

LEASH,  or  Leashe,  among  Sportfmen,  denotes  three 
creatures  of  any  kind  ; but  chiefly  greyhounds*  foxes,  bucks, 
and  hares. 

We  fay  a leafh  of  greyhounds,  a couple  and  a half  of 
hounds. 

LEASING,  or  Lesikg.  Sec  Gleaning. 

LEAT,  is  ufed  for  a trench  to  convey  water  to  or  from 
a mill.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  flatute  7 Jac.  I.  cap.  19. 

LEATHER,  in  Commerce,  the  fkins  of  feveral  forts  of 
bealts  dreffed  and  prepared  for  the  ufe  of  various  manu- 
facturers, whofe  bufinels  is  to  make  them  up,  according  to 
their  different  employments.  The  butcher  and  others,  who 
flay  them  off  the  carcafes,  difpofe  of  them  raw  or  faltcd  to 
the  tanner  and  tawer  ; they  to  the  ffiamov,  morocco,  and 
other  kind  of  leather-dreffers,  who  prepare  them  according 
to  their  refpedtive  arts,  in  order  to  v nt  them  among  the 
curriers  and  leather-cutters,  glovers,  harnefs-makers,  coach- 
makers,  fadlers,  brecches-makers,  gilt-leather-makers,  chair- 
makers,  (hoe-makers,  book -binders,  and  all  in  any  way  con- 
cerned in  the  article  of  leather. 

Leather  has  divers  names  according  to  the  ffate  wherein 
it  is,  and  according  to  the  different  kinds  of  fkins  of  which 
it  is  prepared,  and  its  peculiar  qualities  when  fo  prepared, 
t.  The  fkin  is  raw  as  it  comes  off  the  animal.  2.  Some  are 
faltcd  with  fea-falt  and  alum,  or  with  natron,  which  is  a 
fpecies  of  falt-petre,  or  white  falt-wort,  to  prevent  corruption 
in  keeping,  or  fending  to  dillant  tanneries  during  hot  fea- 
fous. 

Skins  dried  with  the  ha*r  on,  are  commonly  thofe  of  oxen 
and  cows,  or  buffaloes,  either  tame  or  wild.  Moil  of  thofe 
in  France  come  from  foreign  countries.  The  places  which 
furnilh  the  largeil  quantity,  are  Peru,  the  ille  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, Barbary,  Cape  Verde  files,  the  river  Senegal  in 
Africa,  Mufcovy,  Ireland,  the  ifland  of  Cuba.  Thofe  of 
this  latter  place  are  the  moil  eifeemed ; they  are  called  Ha- 
vannah  fkins,  from  the  name  of  the  capital  city  of  that 
ifland,  whither  they  are  carried  in  order  to  be  fent  to  Spain, 
and  from  thence  into  other  parts  of  Europe.  After  thefe 
fkins  are  flript  of  their  hair,  they  are  fold  to  the  tanners. 
See  Currying,  Tanning,  and  Skins. 

The  three  principal  affortments  of  leather  are  tanned  or 
tawed,  and  oil  and  alum  leather,  all  which  are  dreffed  in 
fome  yards. 

The  art  of  dreffing  leather  in  oil  confifts  in  firft  foaking 
the  fkins  ; then  throwing  them  into  the  lime-pit  ; and  when 
they  are  taken  hence,  pulling  them  and  delivering  them  to 
the  friezer ; they  are  then  flruck  with  the  oil,  and  fent  to 
the  mill ; when  they  are  milled  fufiiciently,  they  are  thrown 
into  the  ditch  to  be  fcoured,  and  by  fome  feudded,  and  after- 
wards hung  upon  the  hooks  to  dry.  When  they  have  been 
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weighed  and  marked  by  the  proper  officers,  in  order  to  fix 
the  excife  duty,  they  are  fit  for  fale.  The  forts  of  fkins 
dreffed  in  oil  are  thofe  of  deer,  fheep,  and  lambs,  arid  fome 
few  of  goat,  and  the  oil  ufed  for  this  purpofe  is  Newfound- 
land, or  cod’s  liver  oil.  The  alum  leather-dreffers’  art  con- 
fifts in  properly  foaking,  liming,  wringing,  (an  operation 
fometimes  omitted,)  and  ftriking  them  in  a liquor  compofed 
of  water,  fait,  and  alum,  and  then  drying  them  properly'. 
The  forts  of  fkins  dreffed  in  alum  are  thofe  of  fheep  and 
lambs,  and  a large  quantity  of  kid.  Poitleth.  Did.  Com. 
art.  Leather. 

There  are  feveral  ftatutes  relating  to  leather;  the  27 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  14  direds  packers  to  be  appointed  for  lea- 
ther to  be  tranfported  : but  the  18  Eliz.  c.  9.  prohibits  the 
(hipping  of  leather  on  penalty-  of  forfeiture,  & c.  Though 
by  20  Car.  c.  5.  tranfportation  of  leather  was  allowed  to 
Scotland,  Ireland,  or  any  foreign  countries  paying  a cuftom 
or  duty  ; which  ftatute  was  continued  by  divers  fubfequent 
ads. 

No  perfon  (hall  ingrofs  leather  to  fell  again,  under  the 
penalty  of  forfeiture.  None  but  tanners  are  to  buy  any 
rough  hides  of  leather,  or  calves’  fkins  in  the  hair,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture;  and  no  perfon  fhall  foreftall  hides,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  6s.  S tl.  a hide.  Leather  not  fufiiciently  tanned  is  to 
be  forfeited.  In  London,  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  are 
to  appoint  and  fwear  fearchers  and  fealers  of  leather  out  of 
the  company  of  cordwainers,  See.  and  alfo  triers  of  the 
fufliciency  of  leather ; and  the  fame  is  to  be  done  by  mayors, 
8cc.  in  other  towns  and  corporations  ; and  fearchers  allowing 
infufficient  leather,  incur  a forfeiture  of  40.1.  Shoemakers 
making  (hoes  or  boots  of  infufficient  leather  are  liable  to  for- 
feit for  every-  pair  3J.  4L  and  the  value  thereof.  ( 1 Jac.  I. 
c.  22.)  Red  tanned  leather  is  to  be  brought  into  open  lea- 
ther markets,  and  fearched  and  fealed  before  it  be  expofed  to 
fale,  and  on  fale  is  to  be  regiftered,  or  fhall  be  forfeited  ;.and 
contrails  for  fale  otherwife  to  be  void.  (13  & 14  Car.  II. 
c.  7.)  Hides  of  leather  are  adjudged  the  ware  and  manu- 
fa6ture  of  the  currier,  and  fubjed  to  fearch,  Sec.  All  per- 
fons  dealing  in  leather  may  buy  tanned  leather,  fearched  in 
open  market,  and  any  perfon  may  buy  or  fell  leather,  hides, 
or  fkins,  by  weight.  1 W.  Sc  M.  c.  33. 

The  firft  ftatute  concerning  leather,  which  it  is  neceffary 
for  us  to  refer  to  in  this  article,  is  the  1 Jac.  c.  22,  which 
reduces  all  preceding  ads  relating  to  that  commodity  into 
one  ; and  therefore  to  this  we  fhall  have  a retrofped  in  the 
progrefs  of  this  article  ; premifing  that  all  forfeitures  by 
this  ad,  not  otherwife  fpecially  direded,  fhall  be  divided, 
qne-third  to  the  king,  one-third  to  him  that  fhall  fue,  and 
one-third  to  the  city,  town,  or  lord  of  the  liberty.  By 
9 Ann.  c.  11.  any  two  juftices  near  the  place  where  the 
forfeitures  are  incurred,  or  offence  committed,  may  hear  and 
determine  the  fame.  All  forfeitures,  by  the  ad  of  13  Sc 
14  Car'.  II.  c.  7.  fhall  be  recovered  in  any  court  at  Weftmin- 
iler,  or  in  any  court  of  record  in  the  city,  See.  where  the 
offence  fhall  be  commitled  ; to  be  diftributed  half  to  the 
king,  and  half  to  the  informer.  By  39  Sc  40  Geo.  III. 
c.  66.  it  is  enabled  that  proper  places  and  times  for  infped- 
ing  ail  raw  hides  and  fkins  of  cattle,  (beep,  horfes,  and 
hogs,  fhall  be  fixed  by  the  mayor,  bailiff,  or  head-officer  of 
any  city’,  town  corporate,  borough,  or  market-town,  or  any 
two  magiftrates  ading  for  the  fame,  or  any  two  juftices  act- 
ing for  the  divifion  within  or  neat-eft  to  fuch  city,  See.  The 
manner  of  appointing  infpedors  is  alfo  prelcribed  by  the  faid 
ads.  And  by  the  fame,  butchers,  See.  who  are  chargeable 
with  wilfully  or  carelefsly’  injuring  hides,  fo  as  to  make  them 
lefs  valuable,  are  liable  to  penalties,  not  exceeding  51. 
(41  Geo.  III.)  nor  lefs  than  is.  for  the  raw  hide  of  every’  ox, 
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hull,  cow,  or  heifer,  &c.  ; and  not  exceeding  is . 6d. 
(41  Geo.  III.)  nor  lefs  than  6 d.  for  the  (kin  of  every  calf ; 
and  not  exceeding  is.  Gd.  (41  Geo.  III.)  nor  lefs  than  u. 
for  the  hide  of  every  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding  ; and  not  ex- 
ceeding 6 el.  nor  lefs  than  yl.  for  the  hide  of  every  hog,  pig, 
(heep,  or  lamb.  Infpeftors  are  required  to  take  a preferibed 
oath,  and  are  allowed  certain  fees  for  examining  and  infpeft- 
ing  hides.  &c.  (See  alfo  43  Geo.  III.  c.  106.)  Thefe  in- 
(peftors  may  impofe  penalties  for  damaging  hides,  &c.  ; 
which  penalties  (hall  be  recovered  before  a jullicc,  one-half 
of  which,  by  41  Geo'.  III.  c.  £3.  (hall  be  given  to  the  in- 
fpeftor,  and  the  other  half  applied  to  the  purpofe  of  better 
carrying  on  the  objefts  of  thefe  afts.  By  the  above-cited 
acts,  39  & 40  Geo.  III.  c.  66,  the  infpeftors  of  raw 
hides  (hail  provide  proper  (tamps,  and  (tamp  the  hides,  not 
damaged  or  otherwife  ; and  feize  fuch  hides  or  (kins  as  have 
been  damaged,  and  fell  the  fame,  provided  the  penalties  be 
not  paid  in  lefs  than  4S  hours  after  fuch  feizure.  Butchers 
or  others  neglecting  to  bring  hides  to  be  marked,  (hall  for- 
feit not  exceeding  5/.  nor  lefs  than  40*.  for  every  fuch  hide. 
The  regulations  of  this  aft  (hall  extend  to  all  hides  found  in 
Great  Britain,  (41  Geo.  III.  e.  53.)  All  difputes  (hall 
be  fettled  by  any  five  impartial  and  refpeftable  perfons  con- 
cerned in  the  manufacture  of  leather,  fummoned  by  a ma- 
giltrate,  before  whom  fuch  difpute  (hall  be  brought.  All 
penalties  and  forfeitures  (hall  be  recovered  before  one  iultice 
or  magiftrafe  of  any  city,  town,  or  place,  where  the  offence 
/hall  he  committed,  upon  conviction,  confeffion,  or  the  oath 
of  one  witnefs,  and  levied  by  diltrefs  ; and  for  want  of  fuffi- 
cient  diftrefs,  the  offending  party  (hall  be  committed  by  fuch 
juftice  or  magiltrate  to  the  common  gaol  or  houfe  ®f  correc- 
tion, for  a time  not  exceeding  one  month.  All  penalties  and 
forfeitures,  not  otherwife  difpofed  of,  (ball  go,  ha:f  to  the 
informer,  and  half  to  the  execution  of  the  purpofes  of  the 
aft.  Perfons  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  next  feffions. 
(39  & 40  Geo.  III.  c.  66.)  By  the  fame  and  41  Geo.  III. 
0.33.  informations  for  offences  againft  this  aft  for  wilfully 
or  carelefsly  gafhing  raw  hides,  (hall  be  laid  within  three  days 
after  the  commiflion  of  the  offence  ; and  for  any  other  of- 
fence within  14  days  after  the  offence  committed.  By 
43  Geo.  III.  c.  106.  the  provifions  of  39  & 40  Geo.  III. 
c.  66.  and  41  Geo.  III.  c.  53,  are  extended  to  London, 
Weilminller,  and  Southwark,  and  to  all  places  within  fifteen 
miles  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  All  raw  hides  within  five 
miles  of  the  Royal  Exchange  (hall  be  brought  to  Leadenhall 
market,  and  the  (kins  of  (heep  and  lambs  to  oue  of  the  three 
(hcep-(kin  markets  in  Southwark,  the  Whitechapel  market, 
nr  the  market  at  Wood’s  Clofe.  Proper  places  and  hours 
for  infpeftion  are  to  be  appointed  within  three  months  after 
the  paffmg  of  this  aft.  For  the  market  at  Leadenhall,  eight 
infpeftors  are  to  be  appointed  ; four  from  the  company  of 
butchers,  two  by  the  company  of  curriers,  and  two  by  the 
company  of  cordwainers  ; and  befides,  there  (hall  be  appoint- 
ed four  infpeftors  for  the  (beep  market  at  W »od’s  Clofe,  two 
for  Southwark,  and  two  for  the  market  of  Whitechapel. 
One  half  of  the  infpeftors  at  each  of  the  three  lad-mentioned 
markets  to  be  appointed  by  the  company  of  butchers,  and 
the  other  half  at  each  of  fuch  markets  in  equal  proportions 
by  the  companies  of  curriers  and  cordwainers.  Provifion  is 
made  for  inereafmg  their  number  and  regulating  their  attend- 
ance. Infpeftors  for  Leadenhall  market  are  required  to 
attend  on  the  ufual  market  days,  from  fix  in  the  morning 
till  five  in  the  afternoon,  from  the  25th  of  March  to  the 
29th  of  September  ; and  from  feven  in  the  morning  until 
four  in  the  afternoon,  from  the  30th  of  September  till  the 
24th  of  March. 

The  diilribution  of  fines  and  fees  is  preferibed,  fo  that  one- 


half  (hall  be  equally  divided  between  the  infpeftors,  afting 
at  the  refpeftive  markets,  and  the  remaining  half-part  (hall 
be  paid  weekly  to  the  arbitrator  of  the  market,  in  refpeft  to 
which  they  are  received,  and  paid  monthly  by  the  faid  arbi- 
trators to  the  refpeftive  perfons  appointed  by  the  courts  of 
afiiftants  to  receive  the  fame.  There  is  a penalty  for  im- 
peding infpeftors,  not  exceding  5/.  nor  lefs  than  ioj.  for  each 
offence,  and  alfo  a penalty  not  exceeding  20/.  on  infpeftors 
receiving,  and  perfons  offering  bribes.  Salefmen  are  re- 
quired to  deliver  an  account  of  hides  or  (kins  fold,  under  a pe- 
nalty for  every  offence  of  10/.  The  lord-mayor  of  London 
is  empowered  to  incrcafe  the  fees  of  the  infpeftors,  under  the 
reprefentation  of  the  courts  of  afiiftants  of  the  companies 
concerned,  to  any  fum  not  exceeding  1 d.  for  every  hide, 
\d.  for  every  calf-fkin,  hog-fkin,  or  pig-lkin,  and  $d.  for 
every  (beep  or  lamb-fkin.  The  refpeftive  courts  of  afiift. 
ants  are  required  to  appoint  annually  four  arbitrators,  to  fet- 
tle difputes  arifing  in  any  of  the  markets  above-mentioned  ; 
and  thefe  arbitrators  are  empowered  to  fine  infpeftors,  and 
alfo  butchers  and  falefmen,  for  frivolous  decifions  and  exorbit- 
ant impofitions.  Infpeftors  and  arbitrators  are  liable  to  be 
difmiffed  for  mifeonduft  in  their  refpeftive  offices,  or  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  j/.  nor  lefs  than  iox.  Buyers  and  fellers 
of  unftamped  hides  or  (kins  are  liable  to  a forfeiture  not  ex- 
ceeding 20 s.  nor  lefs  than  $s.  for  every  hide  ; and  not  ex- 
ceeding yr.  nor  lefs  than  ir.  for  every  (kin  of  hogs,  pigs,  or 
calves  ; and  not  exceeding  is.  nor  lefs  than  6d.  for  every  (heep 
or  lamb-(kin.  The  treafurers  are  appointed  by  the  re- 
fpeftive courts  of  afiiftants  to  receive  the  fums  collefted  by 
the  arbitrators  ; one-half  of  which  (hall  be  paid  to  the  trea- 
furer  appointed  by  the  company  of  butchers,  one-fourth  to 
the  officer  of  the  company  of  curriers,  and  one-fourth  to 
the  officer  of  the  company  of  cordwainers  ; which  fums 
(hall  firft  of  all  be  applied  for  the  execution  of  the  afts,  and 
to  the  ufe  of  the  poor  of  the  faid  companies. 

For  particular  regulations  concerning  tanners  and  curriers 
of  hides,  fee  thefe  articles  refpeftively.  The  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  London  (on  pain  of  40/.  for  every  year  they 
make  default,  half  to  the  king  and  half  to  him  that  (hall 
fue)  (hall  yearly  appoint  eight  freemen  of  fome  of  the  com- 
panies of  cordwainers,  curriers,  fadlers  or  girdlers,  of  whom 
one  (hall  be  a fealer,  and  keep  a feal  for  the  fealing  of  lea- 
ther ; they  (hall  be  fworn  to  do  their  office  truly  ; and  they 
(hall  fearch  and  view  all  tanned  leather  brought  to  market, 
whether  it  is  thoroughly  tanned  and  dried  : and  if  it  is,  (hall 
feal  the  fame.  Four  of  thefe  officers  (hall  be  changed  every 
year  ; no  officer  (hall  be  continued  above  two  years  together, 
nor  be  re-  elefted  till  after  the  end  of  three  years,  on  pain  of  ic  /. 
a month.  A limilar  regulation  extends  to  other  places.  The 
wardens  of  the  curriers  (hall  fearch  and  feal  curried  leather, 
for  which  they  are  entitled  to  fees,  to  be  paid  by  the  currier  ; 
on  pain  of  forfeiture  for  every  hide  not  fearched  and  fealed, 
6s.  Sd.  If  any  fearcher  or  fealer  (hall  negleft  his  office  or 
miffiehave,  he  (hall  forfeit  40J.  :*  if  he  (hall  take  a bribe, 
or  exaft  a fee  not  appointed,  he  (hall  forfeit  20/.  ; and  if  he 
(hall  ref  ufe  to  execute  his  office,  he  (hall  forfeit  10/.  If  any 
perfon  (hall  hinder  the  fearcher  in  the  execution  of  his  office, 
he  (hall  forfeit  5/.  (1  Jac.  c.  22.)  The  mayor  of  London 
(on  pain  of  5/.  half  to  the  king,  and  half  to  him  that  (hall  fue) 
(hall,  within  (ix  days  after  notice  given  of  any  feizure  of  any 
leather,  red  and  unwrought,  appoint  fix  triers,  two  of  the 
cordwainers,  two  of  the  curriers,  and  two  of  the  tanners, 
ufing  Leadenhall  market,  who,  upon  their  oaths  taken  before 
him,  (hall,  on  the  fecond  or  third  market-day  for  leather, 
try  the  fame,  whether  it  be  fufficient  or  not.  The  fame  re- 
gulation extends  to  other  places.  Triers  not  doing  their 
duty  (hail  forfeit  j/,  The  offering  for  fale  of  unfearchcd 
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and  un  fealed  leather  incurs  a forfeiture  of  the  fame,  or  its 
value,  and  for  every  hide  or  piece  6s.  Sd.  ; and  for  every 
dozen  of  calves’  fleins,  3/.  4 d.  ; but  no  perfon  (hall  incur  any 
penalty  for  felling  or  buying  any  fheep-fleins,  unfearched  or 
un  fealed.  (i  Jac.  c.  22.  4 Jac.  c.  6.)  All  red  tanned  leather 
{hall  be  bought  only  in  the  open  fair  or  market,  and  not  in 
any  houfe,  yard,  {hop,  or  other  place,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
the  fame,  or  its  value,  and  rendering  the  contraft  void  : and 
fuch  leather  (ball  be  fearched  and  fealed  before  fale,  and  on 
fale  fhall  be  regiftered,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  fame,  or 
its  value.  (13  8c  14  Car.  II.  c.  7 ) Searchers  and  fealers 
fhall  keep  a regilter  of  all  bargains  made  for  leather,  during 
the  fair  or  market,  with  the  prices  ; takitjg  for  fearching, 
fealing,  and  regiftering  of  every  ten  hides,  or  butts,  of 
the  feller  2 d.,  and  fo  in  proportion  ; and  for  every  fix 
dozen  of  calves’-fkins,  or  fhe^ p-flcins,  2d.  : and  of  the  buyer 
after  the  fame  rate.  Red  tanned  leather,  brought  into  Lon- 
don, or  within  three  miles  of  it,  fhall  be  brought  to  Lea- 
denhall,  to  be  viewed  and  regiftered  by  the  fearcliers,  with 
half  fuch  fees  to  be  paid  for  tanned  leather  bought  out  of 
London,  or  within  three  mres,  and  fearched  and  fealed  be- 
fore it  be  brought  within  the  city  ; on  pain  that  every  perfon 
houfing,  or  not  bringing  his  leather  to  Leadenhall,  fhall 
forfeit  for  every  hide  or  lkin  6s.  S d.  No  perfon  fhall  buy 
any  tanned  leather,  unwrought,  but  who  fhall  work  the  fame 
into  wares,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  fame,  or  value.  (1  Jac. 
c.  22.)  But  by  12  Geo.  II.  c.  25,  all  perfons  who  deal 
or  work  in  leather  may  buy  all  forts  of  tanned  leather  in  open 
fair  or  market,  -whether  curried  or  uncurried,  being  firft 
fearched  and  fealed,  and  may  cut  and  fell  the  fame  in  any 
fmall  pieces  in  their  open  fhops.  (See  alfo  1 W.  fefT.  1. 
c.  33.)  Within  London,  or  within  three  miles,  no  perfon 
{hall  fell  any  wares  appertaining  to  the  myftery  of  any  arti- 
ficer cutting  leather,  but  only  in  open  fhop,  common  fair, 
or  market,  whereby  the  wardens  may  have  fearch  thereof : 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  fame,  and  alfo  ioj.  1 Jac. 
c.  22 

No  fhoemaker  fhall  make  any  boots  or  fhoes,  or  any  part 
of  them,  except  of  leather,  well  and  truly  tanned  and  cur- 
ried, or  of  leather  well  and  truly  tanned  only  ; nor  put 
into  any  part  of  any  fhoes  or  boots,  any  leather  made  of  a 
fheep-fkin,  bull-hide,  or  horfe-hide,  8cc.  &c.,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  for  every  pair  of  fhoes  or  boots  3a.  4 d.,  and  the 
value.  And  if  any  artificer  ufing  leather  do  make  any  wares 
of  any  tanned  leather  infutficiently  tanned,  or  of  tanned  and 
curried  leather,  not  fufficiently  tanned  and  curried,  he  fhall 
forfeit  the  fame,  and  value.  If  any  fhoemaker  or  cobler 
within  London,  or  three  miles  of  it,  fhall  put  any  tanned 
leather  into  any  boot*  or  fhoes,  or  other  things  made  of 
tanned  leather,  which  fhall  not  be  well  and  perfectly  tanned, 
or  do  put  any  curried  leather  into  boots  or  Ihoes,  or  any 
things  made  of  leather,  which  fhall  not  be  fufficiently  tanned 
and  curried,  and  alfo  fealed;  he  fhall  forfeit  the  fame  and 
value.  1 Jac,  c.  22. 

All  forts  of  leather  and  flcin,  tanned  or  drilled,  may  be 
exported.  20  Car.  II.  c.  5.  9 Ann.  c.  6. 

By  44  Geo.  III.  c.  69,  a duty  is  laid  upon  all  hides  and 
Ik  ins,  vellum  and  parchment,  imported  ; and  drawbacks 
allowed  on  the  exportation  of  them.  Other  duties  are  alfo 
impofed  by  49  Geo.  III.  c.98.  for  which  we  refer  to  the 
aft,  fehed.  A.  After  the  duty  on  importation  fhall  be  paid, 
the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  fhall  caufe  every  hide  or  flcin  to  be 
marked,  to  denote  the  payment  of  the  duty.  (9  Anne, 
c.  11.)  But  by  13  Geo.  III.  c.  33,  raw  or  undrefied  goat- 
Ikins  may  be  imported  for  five  years,  duty  free  ; and  this 
aft  was  made  perpetual  by  31  Geo.  III.  c.  43.  The  feve- 
ral  duties  for  and  upon  all  hides  and  fkins,  and  parts  and 
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pieces  of  hides  and  Ikins,  tanned,  tawed,  or  drefTed,  to  be 
paid  by  the  tanners,  tawers,  and  drefllrs  of  hides  and  fkins 
refpeftively,  and  the  duties  upon  vellum  and  parchment, 
to  be  paid  by  the  refpeftive  makers  thereof ; and  certain 
drawbacks  are  allowed  on  the  exportation  thereof.  By 
tanned  hides  or  fkins,  or  pieces  thereof,  are  meant  only  fuch 
as  are  tanned  in  wooze,  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  or  fhu- 
mack  ; and  by  hides  and  fkins,  dre/fed in  oil,  are  meant  fuch 
as  are  made  into  leather  in  oil,  or  with  any  materials,  of  which 
the  chief  ingredient  fhall  be  oil ; and  by  tawed  hides  or  fkins, 
are  meant  fuch  as  are  dreffed  or  made  into  leather,  in  alum  and 
fait,  or  meal,  or  other  ingredients  properly  ufed  by  tawers 
of  white  leather.  9 Ann.  c.  11.  f.  3. 

By  43  Geo.  III.  c.  69,  every  tanner  fhall  take  out  a li- 
cence annually,  for  which  he  fhall  pay,  if  within  the  bills  of 
mortality,  3/.,  elfewhere  2/.  ioj-.,on  pain  of  30/.  (24  Geo.  II I. 
c.  41.  Self.  2.  <J  1.)  And  every  tawer  fhall  take  out  a li- 
cence annually,  for  which  lie  fhall  pay  1/.  on  the  penalty  of 
icl.  And  every  drefler  of  hides  in  oil  fhall  take  out  a li- 
cence annually,  for  which  he  fliall  pay  2/.  on  the  penalty  of 
20/.  And  every  currier  fliall  take  out  a licence  annually,  for 
which  he  fliall  pay  2/.  on  the  penalty  of  20/.  And  every 
maker  of  vellum  or  parchment  fliall  take  out  a licence  an- 
nually, for  which  he  fhall  pay  1 /.  on  the  penalty  of  ic/. 
And  every  perfon  who  fhall  take  out  fuch  licences  fliall  re- 
new them  annually,  ten  days  before  their  expiration,  on  the 
penalties  above  Hated.  Collar-makers,  glovers,  bridle- 
cutters  and  others,  who  drefs  fkins  or  hides,  or  pieces  thereof, 
in  oil,  alum,  and  fait,  or  meal,  or  other  ingredients,  and  who 
cut  and  make  the  fame  into  wares,  fliall  be  accounted  tawers, 
or  drefters.  (2  Ann.  c.  11.  § 28.)  Any  hide  or  flcin,  which 
hath  once  paid  the  duty,  fliall  not  be  charged  under  any  other 
denomination  (9  Ann.  c.  ji.  $ 3.)  The  commiffioners 
of  thefe  duties,  appointed  by  the  commiftioners  of  the  trea- 
fury,  fhall  have  the  fame  power  as  the  commiffioners  of  ex- 
cife.  Tanners,  tawers,  curriers,  or  drefters  of  hides  or 
fkins,  and  makers  of  vellum  or  parchment,  are  required  to 
give  notice  in  writing  to  the  officer,  of  their  names  and  places 
of  abode,  and  of  their  tan-houfes,  yards,  work-houfes,  mills, 
or  other  places  where  they  intend  to  tan,  taw,  or  drefs 
hides  or  fkins,  or  make  vellum  or  parchment,  before  they 
ufe  the  fame  ; on  pain  of  30/.  Thofe  who  ufe  fuch  places 
without  entry  of  them,  fliall  forfeit  20/.,  and  the  goods  found 
in  them,  or  their  value,  fhall  alfo  be  forfeited.  The  officers, 
at  all  feafonablc  hours,  fhall  enter  and  furvey  thefe  places, 
and  i{  the  owner  or  occupier  refufe  them  entrance,  he  fhall 
forfeit  10I.  And  if  any  hide  or  flcin,  tanned,  tawed,  or 
drefled  in  oil,  be  found  in  any  place  not  entered,  without  a 
ft  atrip  denoting  that  the  duty  has  been  charged,  the  fame 
fhall  be  forfeited  and  feized  ; and  the  perfons  in  whofe  pof- 
feffion  it  fliall  have  been  found,  fliall  for  each  offence  forfeit 
100/.  (41  Geo.  III.  c.  91.  § 10.)  Tanners  and  others 

fliall  give  two  days  notice  to  the  proper  officers  of  the  re- 
moval of  goods  to  the  drying  place,  that  an  account  of  them 
may  be  taken  ; and  before  they  are  carried  'away  from  the 
drying  place,  two  days  notice  ffiall  be  given  ; and  they  fliall 
be  entered  with  the  officer  with  refpect  to  tlieir  number  and 
quality,  and  verified  on  oath  before  a juftice  of  peace,  col- 
lector or  fupervifor  ; nor  fhall  they  be  removed,  till  the  duty 
be  firft  charged,  entered  and  marked.  The  penalty  for  neg- 
left  is  20/.  and  forfeiture  of  the  goods,  or  their  value.  Con- 
cealment of  any  hide  or  flcin,  vellum  or  parchment,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  duty,  incurs  a forfeiture  of  20/.  and  the  goods 
or  their  value.  If  any  tanner  or  other  perfon  fliall  fiiave  any 
hide  or  calf-fkin,  before  the  fame  be  thoroughly  tanned,  lo 
as  to  impair  it  and  diminifli  the  duty,  the  fame  or  its  value 
lhall  be  forfeited.  Tanners  or  other  fuch  perfon  fliall  keep 
3 N 2 juft. 
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juft  fcales  and  weights ; and  the  penalty  for  negle£t  or  not 
allowing  the  life  of  them,  (hall  be  a forfeiture  of  50/.  The 
ufe  of  falfe  fcales  incurs  a forfeiture  of  too/.  (10  Geo.  III. 
c.  44.  28  Geo.  III.  c.  37.)  Cheating  or  obftru&ing 
officers  fnbje&s  to  a forfeiture  of  100/.  (26  Geo.  III. 

c.  77.)  When  the  duties  are  afcertained,  the  officer  (hall 
enter  them  in  a book,  and  return  them  to  the  commiffioners, 
or  a perfon  appointed  by  them  ; and  when  the  duty  is  fettled, 
the  officer  (hall  caufe  every  hide  or  (kin,  and  every  piece  of 
both,  and  all  vellum  and  parchment  to  be  marked.  And  if 
the  goods  be  removed  before  the  duty  is  charged,  and  they 
are  marked,  the  penalty  is  a forfeiture  of  50/.  and  the  faid 
goods  ; and  any  perfon  counterfeiting  the  (tamps,  or  know- 
ingly felling  any  of  the  faid  goods  with  a counterfeit  (lamp, 
is  chargeable  with  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  (9  Ann. 
c 11.  5 Geo.  II.  c.  3.  33  Geo.  III.  c.  34.)  Stamped  and 
undamped  goods  (hall  be  kept  feparate,  on  pain  of  10/. 
(5  Geo.  c.  2.)  And  thofe  that  have  been  (lamped  (hall  not 
be  removed  for  24  hours  after  (lamping,  &c.  under  a forfeit- 
ure of  10I.  (5  Geo.  III.  c.  43.)  Scales  and  weights 

(hall  be  kept  for  reiveighing  them,  and  affiftance  given  to 
the  officer,  on  pain  of  30/.  Perfons  within  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality (hall  pay  off  the  duties  within  14  days  to  the  com- 
miffioners, and  in  other  places  in  fix  weeks,  after  the  goods 
have  been  marked.  (9  Ann.c.  11.)  Thofe  who  do  not 
pay  in  this  manner  (hall  forfeit  double  duty  ; and  they  (hall 
not  be  delivered  out  till  the  duty  be  paid,  on  pain  of  double 
value.  Every  tanner,  and  other  fuch  perfon,  (hall  balance 
their  accounts  with  the  officers  once  in  three  months,  on 
pain  of  30 /.  Any  two  juftices  redding  near  the  premifes 
may  hear  and  determine  offences,  and  order  the  penalties  to 
be  levied  by  diftrefs  and  fale,  if  not  redeemed  in  fix  da^s. 

Foreign  manufactured  glows  imported  (hall  be  forfeited, 
and  may  be  fearched  for  and  feized  by  any  officer  of  the 
cuftoms  or  excife  ; and  every  perfon  importing  or  vending 
the  fame,  (hall  alfo  forfeit  200/.  with  double  colls.  6 Geo. 
III.  c.  19 

Leather,  blacking  for.  See  Blacking. 

Leather,  buff.  See  Buff. 

Leather,  faff'd,  aliuta  montana,  is  a foliated  amianthus, 
confiding  of  iolt  fibres  interwoven  together  and  frequently 
containing  fparry  cryllals  inclofed  in  it. 

Leather,  gilt.  See  Japanner's  Gilding,  and  Lac- 
quer. 

Leather  mills.  See  Mill. 

Leather  money.  See  Money. 

Le  a T 1 1 E R-»fow/ hed,  in  Ichthyography,  a term  ufed  as  the 
Englifh  for  malacoftomous,  the  diltmttive  epithet  ol  fuch 
(idles  as  have  thick  lips  and  no  teeth  in  their  jaws  ; as  the 
carp,  tench,  bream,  roach,  Sec. 

Leather  -fellers,  company  of.  See  Company. 

Leather,  fhamoy,  or  Jhammy.  See  Shammy. 

Leather,  Turkey , method  of  preparing,  See.  See  Turkey 
leather. 

LEATHERHEAD,  in  Geography,  a large  parifh,  for- 
merly a rnarket-town  of  Surry,  England,  is  1 2 miles  E.N.E. 
from  Guildford,  and  S.W.  by  S.  from  London.  In  the  year 
1800,  the  town  confided  of  200  houfes,  and  contained  1078 
inhabitants.  This  place  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a large 
fair,  held  here  on  the  10th  of  Oidober,  for  cattle,  horfes, 
pigs,  toys,  See.  The  river  Mole  paffes  through  this  parifh, 
and  emerges  to  day  here,  after  having  been  hidden  in  a full- 
terraneous  channel  from  the  foot  of  Boxhiil.  This  is  a An- 
gular character  of  the  Mole.  At  this  place  it  is  eroded  by  a 
bridge  of  14  arches.  In  the  vicinity  of  Leatherhead  are 
ieveral  feats ; fome  of  which  are  particularly  noted  for  the 
piifurelque  and  beautiful  chara&er  of  their  contiguous 


feenery,  and  fine  profpe&s.  The  principal  of  thefc  is 
Norbury-park,  the  feat  of  William  Lock,  elq.  ; a- very  in- 
terefting  defeription  of  which,  and  its  painted  room,  by 
Barret,  will  be  found  in  Gilpin’s  “ Obfervations  on  the 
weltern  Parts  of  England,’’  8vo.  1798.  See  alfo  Manning 
and  Bray’s  “ Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Stfrry.” 

LEATHERWOOD,  in  Gardening.  See  Dieca. 

LEAU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Dyle,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
tri£f  of  Louvain.  The  place  contains  713,  and  the  canton 
6264  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  97^  kiliometres,  in  13 
communes. 

LEAVE  See  Take. 

LEAVEN,  any  thing  that  will  make  a body  fwell  and 
ferment. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  levain,  which  figuilies 
the  fame,  of  the  verb  lever,  or  Latin  levare,  to  raife. 

Beer,  ale,  wine,  and  cyder,  only  work  by  means  of 
the  leaven  in  them.  Sour  palle,  barm,  rennets,  Sec.  are 
leavens  ufed  in  baking  bread,  brewing  beer,  making  clieefe, 
&c. 

LEAVER.  See  Lever. 

LEBA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pomerania;  16  miles 
N.  of  Lauenburg. 

LEBACH,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Sarre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diltridl  of  Sarre- 
bruck.  The  place  contains  306,  and  the  canton  8392  in- 
habitants, in  66  communes. 

LEBADEtE,  Livadia,  in  A went  Geography,  a town 
of  Greece,  in  Boeotia,  built  on  a plain  upon  the  fmall 
river  Hercyna.  The  inhabitants  at  a former  time  occupied 
a town  on  an  ad;oininsr  eminence,  and  their  town  was  called 
Midiea  ; but  an  Athenian,  named  Lebadus,  perfuaded  them 
to  build  another  on  the  plain,  which  was  called  after  his  name. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Hercyna  was  a temple  dedicated  to  Hei- 
cyna.  The  facred  grove  of  Trophonius  was  near  this  town, 
in  which  was  a temple  of  this  name,  with  a llatue  made  by- 
Praxiteles.  Ceres,  furnamed  Europa,  had  a temple  here, 
and  Jupiter  Pluvius  had  a llatue.  Near  this  place  was  a 
temple  of  Proferpina  confervatrix,  and  another  of  Jupiter 
rex.  The  llatue  of  Trophonius  at  Lebadeas  is  laid  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Diedalus.  Paufanias,  1.  ix.  Boeotic. 
c.  40. 

LEBiEA,  a town  of  Macedonia,  anciently  the  capital 
of  this  kingdom,  the  precile  Atuation  of  which  cannot  be 
afcertained. 

LEBANON,  or  Libanus,  a celebrated  mountain  of 
Alia,  (ituated  on  the  borders  of  Paleftine  and  Syria.  It 
takes  its  name,  as  fome  fay,  from  'he  Hebrew  lahan,  on  ac- 
count of  the  whitenefs  of  its  lnmmits,  which  appear 
covered  with  fnoiv  a great  part  of  the  year.  Others  derive 
it  from  the  Greek  lihanos,  frankincenfe,  alleging,  without 
fufficient  reafon  as  Reland  obferves,  that  it  furniflied  this 
or  any  other  aromatic  gum.  The  antilebanon , or  anti- 
libanus, is  fo  called  from  its  parallel  courfe  in  oppolition  to 
the  other.  Some  ancient  fathers,  as  St.  Jerom  and  Eufebius, 
have  defcrib«d  the  libanus  and  antilibanus  as  one  con- 
tinued ridge,  winding  about  in  the  form  of  an  horfe-fhoc, 
which  begins  about  three  or  four  leagues  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, a little  above  Smyrna,  and  running  foutlnvard 
towards  Sidon,  takes  an  eallern  courfe  towards  Damafcus  y 
winding  thence  northward  towards  Laodicea  Cabiofa.  The 
weltern  ridge  is  that  which  is  properly  called  Libanus  ; the 
eallern  is  Antilibanus,  and  the  hollow  between  is  Cocle- 
fyria.  (See  Antilibanus  and  Ccelesyria.)  St.  Jerom 
reprefents  Libanus  as  by  far  the  loftieil  hill  in  the  whole 
land  of  promife,  as  well  as  the  mod  woody  and  thick-fet. 
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and  Theodoret  alfo  Hates  it  to  be  the  higheft  of  all  Palef- 
tine.  Modern  travellers  concur  in  this  account  of  its 
great  height.  “ Scarcely,”  fays  Volney,  “ do  we  depart 
from  Larnaca  in  Cyprus,  which  is  36  leagues  dillant,  before 
we  difcover  its  fummit  capped  with  clouds.  This  is  alfo  dif- 
tinclly  perceivable  on  the  map,  from  the  courfe  of  the 
rivers.  The  Orontes,  which  flows  from  the  mountains  of 
Damafcus,  and  lofes  itfelf  below  Antioch  ; the  Kefmia, 
which,  from  the  north  of  Balbec,  takes  its  courfe  towards 
Tyre ; the  Jordan,  forced  by  the  declivities  towards  the 
fouth,  prove  that  this  is  the  higheft  point.”  Although  the 
height  of  this  mountain  has  not  been  determined  by  the 
barometer,  Volney  deduces  it  from  another  confideration. 
In  winter  the  tops  of  the  adjoining  mountains  are  entirely 
covered  with  fnovv  from  Alexandretta  to  Jerufalem  ; but 
after  the  month  of  March  it  melts,  except  on  mount  Le- 
banon, where,  however,  it  does  not  remain  the  whole  year, 
except  in  the  higheft  cavities,  and  towards  the  N.E  , where 
it  is  Iheltered  from  the  fea-winds  and  the  rays  of  the  fun. 
Since  it  is  well  known  that  fnovv  in  this  latitude  requires 
an  elevation  of  15  or  16  hundred  fathoms,  we  may  con- 
clude, fays  Volney,  that  to  be  the  height  of  Lebanon,  and 
that  it  is  confequentlv  much  lower  than  the  Alps,  or  even  the 
Pyrenees.  Mount  Blanc,  the  loftieil  of  the  Alps,  is  efti- 
mated  at  2488  fathoms  above  the  level  of  the  fea  ; and  the 
peak  of  Olfian,  in  the  Pyrenees,  at  1900.  Lebanon,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  whole  extenlive  chain  of  the  Kef- 
vaouan,  and  the  country  of  the  Druzes,  prefents  us  every 
where  with  majcllic  mountains.  At  every  ilep  we  meet 
with  fcenes,  in  which  nature  difplays  cither  tafte  or  grandeuy, 
Sometimes  Angularity,  but  always  variety.  When  we  land 
on  the  coaft,  the  loftincfs  and  lleep  afeent  of  this  moun- 
tainous ridge,  which  feems  to  inclofe  the  country,  thefe  gi- 
gantic maffes,  which  flioot  into  the  clouds,  infpire  aftonifh- 
ment  and  awe.  Should  the  curious  traveller  then  climb  thefe 
fummits  which  bounded  his  view,  the  wide  extended  fpace 
which  he  difeovers  becomes  a frefh  fubjed  of  admiration  ; 
but  completely  to  enjoy  this  majeftic  feene,  he  mull  afeend 
the  very  point  of  Lebanon,  or  the  “ Sannin.”  There,  on 
every  fide,  he  will  view  an  horizon  without  bounds  ; while, 
in  clear  weather,  the  fight  is  loft  over  the  defert,  which 
extends  to  the  Perfian  gulf,  and  over  the  fea,  which  bathes 
the  coafts  of  Europe.  He  contemplates,  befides  rocks, 
woods,  torrents,  hill-lides,  villages,  and  towns,  which  are 
nearer  and  more  ditlinft  objedls,  the  valley  obfeured  by 
ftormy  clouds,  and  fmiles  at  hearing  the  thunder,  which 
had  fo  often  burft  over  his  head,  growling  under  his  feet  ; 
while  the  threatening  fummits  of  the  mountains  are  diminilhed 
till  they  appear  only  like  the  furrows  of  a ploughed  field, 
or  the  fteps  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  lie  feels  himfelf  flattered 
bv  an  elevation  above  io  many  great  objects,  on  which  pride 
makes  him  look  down  with  a fecret  fatisfaftion.  Such  is 
the  pitlurefque  defeription  of  Volney,  which  he  purfues 
more  in  detail.  Mount  Lebanon  is  computed  at  about  100 
leagues  in  compafs,  and  is  bounded  by  Mefopotamia  on  the 
E.°  Armenia  on  tlje  N.,  Paleftine  on  the  S.,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean on  the  W.  It  conlifts  of  four  ridges  of  moun- 
tains, which  rife  one  above  the  other  ; the  iirlt  of  thefe  is 
very  fertile  in  grain  and  fruit ; the  fecond  is  barren  and 
rocky,  producing  nothing  but  briars  and  thorns;  the  third,, 
though  ftill  higher,  is  faid  to  enjoy  a conftant  verdure  and 
fpring,  its  gardens  and  orchards  producing  fuch  a variety  of 
herbs,  fruits,  &c.  that  it  hath  been  ftyled  an  earthly  para- 
dife  ; the  lait  and  loftieft  is  uninhabitable,  by  reafon  of  its 
exceifive  coldnefs,  being  covered  with  deep  fnows  almoft  all 
the  year.  It  is  moftly  inhabited  by  the  Maronites  below, 


and  by  the  wild  Arabs,  called  Amadea,  of  the  fedl  of  Halt, 
every  where  elfe  but  on  the  top.  Here  are  feveral  churches, 
convents,  and  chapels,  and  caverns  cut  into  the  rock.  The 
Monks  that  inhabit  it  are  very  poor,  but  courteous  to  tra- 
vellers, from  whom  they  expedl  fome  token  of  beneficence. 
The  convent,  or  casnobium,  where  the  Maronite  patriarch 
refides,  lies  almoft  in  a bottom ; the  defeent  to  it  is  very 
fteep,  narrow,  and  winding,  and  it  has  only  that  one  avenue, 
which  makes  it  fo  much  the  fafer,  as  well  as  the  more  re- 
tired. It  chiefly  confifts  of  fundry  grotts,  cut  into  the 
rock  ; of  which  the  church  is  one  of  the  largeft.  A river 
which  empties  itfelf  at  Tripoli,  runs  a little  below  it,  and 
fupplies  it  with  water.  Near  the  grott  of  St.  Marii.a,  who 
is  reputed  to  have  lived  here  as  an  hermit,  in  man’s  clothes, 
are  fome  vines,  which  afford  excellent  w ine ; and  fine  young 
mulberry  trees,  as  well  as  cedars,  and  other  curiofities.  Of 
the  boafted  cedars  of  Lebanon,  there  are  no  very  magnifi- 
cent remains  ; four  or  five  of  them  only  deferving  notice : 
but  the  number  of  firs,  oaks,  brambles,  mulberry  trees, 
figs,  and  vines,  is  much  more  confiderable.  The  wines  of 
Lebanon  have  been  much  extolled  by  the  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man epicures.  It  is  probable,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
territory  have  made  no  change  in  their  ancient  method  of 
making  wines,  nor  in  the  culture  of  their  vines.  They 
are  difpofed  on  piles  of  fix  or  eight  feet  in  height.  They 
are  not  pruned  as  in  Trance,  which  mult  certainly,  fays 
Volney,  greatly  injure  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
crop.  The  vintage  begins  about  the  end  of  September. 
The  convent  of  Mar-hanna  makes  about  130  rabia,  or 
earthen  jars,  containing  about  no  pints  each.  The  price 
current  in  the  country  is  about  feven  or  eight  fols  (four- 
pence)  the  French  pint.  Of  the  numerous  kinds  of  wine 
made  in  Syria,  the  chief  is  the  Vino  d’Oro,  or  “ golden 
wine”  of  mount  Lebanon.  This  is  not  boiled,  as  is  the 
cafe  in, the  preparation  of  other  wines,  but  left  to  purify 
itfelf  by  keeping : the  quantity  produced  is  fmall.  It  is,, 
as  its  name  implies,  of  a bright  golden  colour,  and  is  highly 
prized  even  on  the  fpot.  Several  confiderable  rivers  have 
their  fource  in  this  mountain,  viz.  the  Jordan,  Rocham, 
Nahar-RofGan,  and  "Nahar-Cadieha ; befides  many  lelfer 
Itreams,  that  run  between  the  vallies  ; particularly  that  of 
Ahouali,  which  flows  down  into  the  “ Romantic  valley,”  fo 
called,  becaufe  it  is  furrounded  on  all  fides  with  high  rocks. 
Thefe  rivers,  rulhing  down  from  fuch  heights,  form  feveral 
beautiful  cafcades,  like  thofe  of  the  Nile..  This  mountain 
has  been,  and  is  lliil  to  this  day,  a place  of  retreat  and  refuge 
for  a great  number  of  robbers,  and  other  defperate  people. 
The  ltone  which  compofes  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  and 
Antilebanon,  and  thofe  of  Syria  in  general,  is  a hard  calca- 
reous (lone  of  a whitifh  colour,  fonorous  like  frce-llone,  and 
difpofed  in  ftrata  varioufly  inclined.  Of  this  Hone  the  in- 
habitants build  their  houfes,.  and  make  lime. 

Lebanon',  a poll-town  of  America,  in  York  county, 
Maine,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Salmon-Fall  river  ; too  miles  N. 
of  Bofton.  It  was  incorporated  in  1767,  and  in  1790  con- 
tained 1275  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a poll -town  in  Windham 
•county,  Connedlicut,  fettled  in  1697.  The  foil  is  equal  to 
almoft  any  in  the  Hate,  and  the  inhabitants  are  generally 
farmers,  of  whom  many  are  rich.  The  number,  of  inha- 
bitants is  3652  ; 9 miles  N.  of  Norwich. — Alfo,  a poll-town' 
in  Grafton  county,  New  Hamplhire,  on  Mufcoury  river,, 
and  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Connedlicut,  2 miles  below  Dart- 
mouth college ; incorporated  in  1761,  and  in  the  year  1800 
containing  1574  inhabitants.  — Alfo,  a poll-town  of  Penn- 
fylvania,  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Quitapehilla  creek,  in 
Dauphin  county ; containing  about  300  houfes  regularly 
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built,  many  of  them  of  brick  and  flone,  a German  Lutheran 
and  a Calvinift  church;  82  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Phila- 
delphia. 

Lebanon,  New,  a village  in  Canaan,  New  York,  plea- 
fantly  fituated,  partly  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  and  partly 
in  a vale,  and  containing  medicinal  fprings  next  in  celebrity 
to  thofe  of  Ball-to  ' n,  Saratoga. 

LEBE,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  lordfhip  of  Lauen- 
bur t,  in  a lake  near  the  Baltic  ; 15  miles  N.W.  of  Lauen- 
burg.  N.  lat.  JA  40  . E long.  17'  29'. 

LEBEDiAU,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Tambov;  icon.  iles  W.N.W.  of  Tambov.  N.  lat.  53°  28'. 
E.  long.  38°  jo'. 

LEBEDIN.  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Charkov;  60  miles  N.W.  of  Charkov. 

LEBEDOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the  Ionians, 
fituated  in  Lydia,  upon  an  ilthmus,  noriR  of  Colophon, 
diflant  120  (la  ha  from  this  city.  Lyfimachus  demolilhed 
it,  and  tranfported  the  inhabitanTs  to  Ephefus. 

LEBER  IS,  in  fome  Medical  Writers,  a word  ufed  to 
exprefs  the  exuviae  of  ferpents,  or  the  Ikins  which  fnakes 
caft  otf  every  year.  Thefe  are  by  fome  greatly  recom- 
mended for  taking  off  freckles  and  fun-burns  from  the 
face. 

LEBIALNA,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  Rufiia,  in  the 
Cafpian  fea.  N.  lat.  45  5 j . E.  long.  53°  30'. 

LEBIAR,  a forelt  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Zen- 
haga,  affording  great  quantities  of  gum  ; 100  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Portendic. 

‘LEB1DA,  or  Lepda,  a fea-port  town  of  Africa,  in 
the  country  of  Tripoli,  on  the  coail  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
30  miles  E.S.E.  of  Tripoli.  N.  lat.  32  40'.  E.  long. 
i33  56’. 

LEBIED  \,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Wilna  ; 10  miles  S of  Lida. 

LEBIEDZIOW,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Wilna  ; 56  miles  E.S.E.  of  Wilna. 

LEBLANC,  Michael,  in  Biography,  born  at  Dijon 
in  the  year  1653,  entered  into  the  order  of  the  Jefuits,  and 
was  one  of  the  fourteen  mathematicians  whom  Lewis  XIV. 
fent  to  the  king  of  Siam  in  1687.  Leblanc  went  and  re- 
fided  with  the  priefts  of  the  country,  to  learn  their  language  ; 
but  the  revolution  taking  place,  which  deprived  the  king  of 
Li.;  crown,  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  the  mifiionaries,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Paris.  He  had  the  misfortune 
of  being  taken  prifoner  by  the  Dutch,  and  thrown  into 
prifon  at  Middleburg,  in  Zealand.  In  the  year  1690  he 
was  let  at  liberty,  and  returned  to  Dijon,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed as  profeffor  of  mathematics  in  the  Jefuits’  college. 
In  1691  he  joined  a new  million  for  China,  and  embarked  at 
Lilbon.  During  the  voyage  he  met  with  an  accident,  which 
put  un  end  to  his  life  at  Mozambique,  in  the  year  1693. 
As  a writer  he  is  principally  known  by  “ A Hillory  of  the 
Revolution  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam  in  1688,  and  of  the 
prefent  State  of  the  Indies,”  2 vols.  i2mo.  Moreri. 

LEBNA,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a llrong  city  of  Palef- 
;ine,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  fituated  on  a narrow  neck  of 
'and,  which  ran  northwards  between  the  tribes  of  Dan  and 
Benjamin  Jnfliua  took  it  and  gave  it  to  the  Levites  of  this 
tribe,  ai:d  it  becamn  a city  of  refuge.  This  had  been  an 
encampment  of  the  lfraelites  in  the  Defert. 

LEBNEK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Tranfylvania ; 15 
miles  S.E  of  Schelburg. 

LEBN1,  in  the  Materia  Mcdica  of  the  Ancients,  a name 
given  bv  fome  to  llorax  Avicenna  has  treated  of  this  drug 
in  three  feparate  chapters.  The  Greeks  were  very  nice  in 


diffinguilhing  the  feveral  kinds  of  llorax,  and  the  Arabians 
feem  to  have  followed  their  example : nay,  they  have  even 
borrowed  fome  of  the  terms,  by  which  they  called  the  par- 
ticular forts.  The  foft,  or  liquid  llorax  of  the  Greeks, 
feems  to  have  been  very  common  among  thefe  people,  and 
they  have  called  it  mel  lebni,  the  honey  of  llorax.  This  was 
a common  word  with  them  to  exprefs  any  thing  foft. 

LEBO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Chili,  which  runs  into 
the  Pacific  ocean,  S.  lat.  370  30'. 

LEBRILLA,  a town  or  village  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Murcia,  containing  about  1000  inhabitants  ; almoft 
divided  into  two  by  a fort  of  long,  broad,  and  deep  bog, 
formed  by  rains,  over  which  is  a bridge ; 1 1 miles  from 
Murcia. 

LEBRIXA,  or  Lebrija,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Seville,  fituated  formerly  on  a branch  of  the  Gua- 
dalquivir, but  now,  in  confeqtience  of  its  being  choaked  up, 
6 miles  from  the  river.  It  has  a cartle ; and  the  environs 
produce  olives,  which  afford  fome  of  the  bell  oil  in  Spain  ; 
20  miles  S.  of  Seville. 

LEBSKOI,  a town  of  Ruffin,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  near  the  union  of  the  rivers  Mezen  and  Pezna  ; 
168  miles  E.  of  Archangel. 

LEBUS,  a town  of  the  Middle  Mark  of  Brandenburg, 
fituated  on  the  Oder,  containing  about  14,000  inhabitants. 
Its  feite  is  low,  and  among  hills,  which  intercept  the  view 
of  it ; 3 miles  N.W.  of  Franckfort  on  the  Oder.  N.  lat. 
52'  26'.  E.  long.  i4°44'. 

LECA,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Samos. 

LECANOMANTIA,  A ixavoucxmia,  in  Antiquity,  a 
kind  of  divination  performed  in  a bafon  with  wedges  of  gold 
or  filver.  See  Hydromancy. 

LECASELLO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  Ligurian 
republic  ; 20  miles  N.E.  of  Genoa. 

LECCE,  Aletium,  a city  of  Naples,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Otranto,  and  fometimes  giving  name  to  the 
province.  It  is  a large,  well-built  town,  the  fee  of  a bilhop, 
fuffragan  of  Otranto.  The  wool  produced  in  its  environs 
was  formerly  much  celebrated  ; and  the  adjacent  country 
yields  abundance  of  almonds  and  olives.  It  contains,  befides 
the  cathedral,  three  parifli  churches  and  feveral  convents. 
It  Is  the  refidence  of  the  governor,  and  the  number  of  in- 
habitants is  ellimated  by  fome  at  13,000,  by  others  at 
iS,ooo;  24  miles  from  Brindifi,  and  as  far  from  Otranto, 
and  8 miles  from  the  eaftern  fliore.  N.  lat.  40°  40'.  E. 
lung.  1 8°  8'. 

LECCI,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica  ; 5 miles  N.  of 
Porto  Vecchio, 

LECCO,  a town  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  the  department 
of  the  Montagna,  on  the  lake  Como,  whence  a branch  of 
the  lake  is  called  “ the  lake  of  Lecco  ; 14  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Como.  N.  lat.  450  5'.  E.  long.  90  23'. 

LECETA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre;  17  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Pamplona. 

LECH,  in  Metallurgy,  a term  ufed  by  the  miners  to  ex- 
prefs the  gold  ore  which  has  been  powdered  and  waflied,  and 
afterwards  run  with  the  afliftance  of  lime-ftone.  The '"lech 
is  afterwards  burnt  In  a fire  of  charcoal,  in  order  to  render 
it  fit  for  the  feparation  of  the  metal,  by  means  of  lead, 
which  absorbing  and  fcorifying  the  extraneous  matter,  ren- 
ders the  gold  pure. 

LECH^EUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  and  pro- 
montory of  Greece,  on  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  which  ferved 
as  a port  to  Corinth.  It  had  a temple  of  Neptune,  in  which 
was  a bronze  flatue  of  this  deity.  Venus  had  alfo  a temple 
here. 
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LECHEA,  in  Botany , was  fo  named  by  Linnaeus,  at 
the  fuggeftion  of  Kalm,  in  honour  of  Profeffor  John  Leche, 
of  Abo  in  Finland,  Member  of  the  Stockholm  Academy, 
fcveral  of  whofe  memoirs,  relating  to  zoology,  botany,  and 
rural  economy,  are  found  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  that  learned 
body.  He  has  alfo  left  us  three  diflertations,  publiftied 
under  his  prefidency  : I,  Primitiet  Flora  Sc  ante  a ; 2,  Nova 
Infeflorwn  Species , written  by  his  pupil  Uddman,  a piece 
highly  valued  for  its  merit  and  rarity  ; 3,  De  Commoralione 
hybernali  et  peregrinationibus  hirundinum.  He  died  in  1764, 
aged  60.  The  name  is  pronounced  Lekea.  Linn.  Gen.  43. 
Schreb.  59.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  49 f.  Mart.  Mill.  Ditt. 
v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  1.  185.  Juff.  303.  La- 
marck. Illuftr.  t.  52.  Gtertn.  t.  129.  Michaux  Boreali- 
Amer.  v.  1.  76. — Clafs  and  order,  Triandria  Trigynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Caryophyllei,  Linn.  Juffi 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  three  ovate,  concave, 
fpreading,  permanent  leaves.  Cor.  Petals  three,  oblong, 
narrower  than  the  calyx,  but  about  as  long,  concave.  Siam . 
Filaments  three,  fometimes  four  or  five,  capillary,  longer 
than  the  petals,  lying  over  the  piftil,  equal ; anthers  roundifh. 
P\Jl.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate ; ftyles  none ; ftigmas  three, 
feathery,  fpreading.  Fcric.  Capfule  ovate,  (lightly  trian- 
gular, of  three  cells,  and  three  valves,  cohering  at  their  bafe, 
with  three  central  linear  receptacles.  Seeds  folitary,  ovate, 
angular  at  the  inner  fide,  where  they  are  attached  to  each 
receptacle. 

E(T.  Ch.  Calyx  of  three  leaves.  Petals  three,  oblong. 
Capfule  fuperior,  of  threr  cells,  and  three  half-diftinft  valves, 
with  three  central  linear  receptacles.  Seeds  folitary. 

1.  L.  minor.  Lefler  Lechea.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  133.  Am. 

Acad.  v.  3.  10.  Lamarck,  t.  52.  f.  1 ? ( L.  major;  Mi- 

chaux n.  1,  by  the  defeription. )—  Hairs  of  the  Hem  and 
branches  fpreading.  Lower  leaves  whorled,  elliptical,  with 
a fmall  point ; upper  alternate,  lanceolate,  acute.  Flowers 
panicled,  fomewhat  corymbofe. — Gathered  by  Kalm  in  the 
dry  fandy  fir  woods  of  Canada. — The  root  is  perennial  and 
woody.  Stems  feveral ; the  barren  ones  about  a fpan  long, 
lax,  and  fpreading,  with  numerous,  ternate  or  quaternate, 
(hort,  leafy  branches,  all  clothed  with  long,  white,  fpreading 
hairs;  flowering  ftems  much  taller  and  ftouter,  from  one  to  two 
or  three  feet  high,  panicled,  leafy,  round,  clothed  with  rather 
lefs  fpreading  hairs.  Leaves  of  the  barren  Hems  three  or 
four  in  a whorl,  on  (hort  ftalks,  fpreading,  a quarter  of  an 
inch  long,  broadly  elliptical,  entire,  with  a (hort  point,  the 
margin  and  rib  fringed  with  long  white  fpreading  hairs ; 
thorn  of  the  flowering  ones  fcattered,  longer,  and  narrower. 
Flowers  numerous,  fmall,  terminating  the  lateral  branches, 
in  fmall  corymbofe  clufters,  whofe  ftalks  are  Itairy,  and  more 
or  lefs  furnifhed  with  lanceolate  brafteas.  Calyx-leaves 
broad,  keeled,  very  concave,  fmooth.  Capfule  poliihed. 

This  is  certainly  what  Linnaeus  originally  intended  for 
Lechea  minor,  though  he  afterwards  confounded  other  ftill 
fmaller  fpecies  with  it,  and  the  name  being  oppofed  to  his 
major , which  is  a nonentity,  is  unmeaning,  if  not  falfe.  Lefs 
inconvenience,  however,  muft  arife  from  retaining  than  from 
changing  it,  unlefs  we  were  furniflied  with  more  ample  and 
certain  materials  for  new  modelling  the  whole  genus.  Our 
aim  here  is  to  correft  fuch  errors  as  we  can,  tor  the  ufe  of 
thofe  who  may  take  up  the  fubjedt  hereafter. 

2.  L.  major.  Greater  Lechea.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  133. 
Am.  Acad.  v.  3.  1 1.  t.  1 . f.  4 ; copied  in  Lamarck,  f.  2. — 

“ Leaves  Qvato-lanceolate.  Flowers  lateral,  fcattered.” — 
Native  of  dry  (ituations  in  Canada.  Linnaeus,  in  his  manu- 
feripts  and  Syft.  Veg.  quotes  for  this,  Menandra  ramis  al- 
ternis,  Gron.  Virg.  ed.  2.  20,  that  is.  An  Camerarht /pecks, 
folks  latioribus  ollongis , fubtus  argentcisf  caule  rubro,  cupfuld 


ampli  triloculari  of  Clayton,  who  found  his  plant,  flowering 
in  Auguft,  on  fandy  hills  at  point  Comfort,  in  the  county 
of  Gloucefter,  Virginia.  Jt  is  deferibed  as  (hrubby,  with 
the  afpedt  of  Ciflus  Helianthemum  or  of  Vaccinium  Oxycoccus, 
two  plants  between  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  point  of 
refemblance  ; the  leaves  alternate,  oblong,  and  entire.  Co- 
rolla none.  Stamens  four,  as  long  as  the  calyx,  the  two  up- 
permoft  fpringing  from  the  fame  point  of  the  receptacle,  the 
two  lateral  ones  oppofite.  Style  none.  Stigma  hifpid.  The 
reft  of  the  account  accords  with  the  generic  charadfer.  It 
muft  be  obferved  that  when  Clayton  guefles  his  plant  to 
belong  to  Cameraria,  he  means  that  of  Dillenius,  which  is 
the  Linnsean  Montia.  Linnaeus,  in  the  Amocnitates,  de- 
feribes  his  L.  major  thus.  “ Stems  purplifh,  round,  with 
Ample,  alternate,  diftant  branches.  Leaves  alternate,  oval- 
lanceolate,  rough  above,  downy  beneath,  reflexed  at  the 
margin,  fcarce  perceptibly  (hiked.  Flowers  two,  three  or 
four  from  the  fmall  uppermoft  branches.”  Now  it  happens 
that  the  fpecimen  in  the  Linnaean  herbarium  is  no  other  than 
Ciflus  canadenfis , with  the  numerous  ftamens  proper  to  that 
genus,  and  totally  foreign  to  Lechea.  The  capfule  alfo  has 
imperfedt  partitions  from  the  middle  of  the  valves.  The  feeds 
indeed  appear  to  be  but  one  in  each  cell,  and  large,  the  only 
circumftance  which  could  induce  a reference  of  this  Ciflus  to 
Lechea.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  defeription  in  the 
Amocnitates  having  been  made  from  this  plant,  though  the 
figure  is  unlike  it,  and  more  refembles  L.  minor , for  which 
indeed,  as  well  as  for  the  major,  it  is  quoted  by  Linnaeus  in 
Sp.  PI  , and  being  in  itielf  too  imperfedt  to  convey  a precife 
idea  of  any  thing,  it  can  determine  nothing  in  the  prefent 
cafe.  What  is  L.  major  of  Kalm  we  know  not,  nor  that  of 
Hort.  Kew.  That  of  Michaux  appears  clearly  to  be  our 
minor,  whole  lower  leaves  are  indeed  fo  much  like  Oxycoccus , 
while  its  upper  are  not  very  unlike  Helianthemum , that  Clay- 
ton might  poffibly  have  that  fpecies  in  view  when  he  made 
the  above  defeription,  but  the  “ large  capfule  with  three 
cells”  agrees  beft  with  the  above  Ciflus.  Amid  all  this  un- 
certainty we  would  rather  ftrike  out  L.  major,  and  give  a 
new  name,  perhaps  heterophylla,  to  our  minor. 

3.  L.  racemulofa.  Many-cluftered  Lechea.  Michaux 
Boreali-Amer.  v.  1.  77.  (Menandra  ramis  ternis ; Gron. 
Virg.  ed.  2.  21.) — Hairs  clofe-prefled.  Leaves  linear- 
lanceolate,  acute,  hairy  beneath.  Flowers  in  numerous 
(lender  clufters.  Calyx  hairy. — Gathered  by  Clayton  in 
the  fame  place,  at  point  Comfort,  with  the  laft.  Specimens 
from  him  are  in  the  Linnaean  herbarium,  anfwering  to  the 
account  of  Michaux,  who  alfo  gathered  his  plant  in  Vir- 
ginia. We  have  others,  probably  of  the  fame  fpecies,  from 
Kalm,  and  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  of  Lancafter  in' 
Pennfylvania.  Thofe  of  Clayton  have  a panicled  Jlem,  a 
foot  or  twm  high,  clothed  with  clofe-prefled,  fomewhat 
(ilky,  hairs  ; the  branches  either  ternate,  oppofite,  or  fcat- 
tered. Leaves  of  the  ftem  lanceolate  ; thofe  of  the  branches 
linear,  gradually  fmaller  upwards,  and  often  accompanying 
til e flowers,  but  fometimes  the  cluflers  are  leaflefs  ; they  are 
elongated,  (lender,  hairy  or  filky.  The  calyx  alfo  is  hairy, 
and  greatly  refembles  that  of  a little  annual  Ciflus. 

4.  L.  thymifolia.  Thyme-leaved  Lechea.  Michaux  Bo- 
reali-Amer. v.  1.  77,  excluding  the  fynonym.  (Capraria 
foliis  integerrimis ; Gron.  Virg.  ed.  1.  73.  Herb.  Linn, 
from  the  author. ) — Hairs  clofe-prefled.  Leaves  lanceolate. 
Stem  panicled.  C ufters  leafy.  Brafteas  linear,  much 
longer  than  the  flowers. — Gathered  by  Clayton  in  Virginia  ; 
by  Michaux  in  dry  expofed  fituations  in  North  and  South 
Carolina.  Stem  a foot  high,  round,  reddifli,  rough  with 
clofe-prefled  hairs  ; Ample  and  naked  below ; panicled  and 
leafy  above.  Leaves  oppofite  or  fcattered,  various  in  fize, 

(lightly 
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(lightly  ftalked,  lanceolate,  acute,  the  margin  and  rib 
fringed.  Flowers  in  numerous,  (lender,  hifpid  clutters,  fur- 
mfhed  with  copious  linear  bradeas,  two  of  which,  extremely 
narrow  and  obtufe,  accompany  every  flower  at  the  bafe,  and 
are  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx  ; which  is  likewife  hairy  or 
hifpid. 

3.  L.  tenuifolia.  Slender-leaved  Lecheai  Michaux  Bo- 
reali-Amer.  v.  i.  77.  — Stems  buflty,  decumbent,  alcending, 
with  fpreading  branches.  Leaves  linear-awl-fhaped.  Flowers 
ranged  alteraately,  and  rather  remotely,  along  the  branches. 
On  fandy  hills  near  the  Santee  river,  flowering  in  April  and 
May.  We  know  nothing  of  this  fpecics  but  from  Michaux, 
who  deferibes  it  as  of  humble  and  builiy  growth,  with  cap- 
fules  rather  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  plant,  than  is  ufual 
in  this  genus. 

6.  L.  vertici/lata.  Whorled  Lechea.  Willd.  n.  3. — 
Leaves  elliptical,  ferrated.  Flowers  whorled — Sent  by 
Dr.  Rottler  from  Madras.  The  root  feems,  as  in  all  the 
formeij,  to  be  perennial.  Stems  feveral,  fpreading  or  decum- 
bent, fimple  or  branched,  a fpan  long,  round,  leafy,  clothed 
with  foft  fpreading  hairs.  Leaves  oppofite,  {talked,  half 
an  inch  long,  elliptical,  acute,  finely  and  fharply  ferrated, 
hairy,  tapering  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  numerous,  in  denfe 
axillary  whorls,  fufficiently  agreeing  with  the  character  of 
the  genus,  to  which  Willdenow  has  judicioufly  referred  it. 
The  ferrated  leaves,  however,  are  very  peculiar. 

Another  fpecies,  L.  chinenjis,  is  mentioned  in  Loureiro, 
Cochinch.  60;  but  this,  though  adopted  by  profefTor  Mar- 
tyn,  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  have  any  right  to  a place  here, 
the  author’s  defcription  (hewing  it  evidently  to  be  nearly 
allied  to  Commelina,  confequenly  more  remote,  if  poffible, 
than  even  the  above  Cijltis  canadeafis  from  Lechea.  S. 

LECHENAULTI A,  named  by  Mr.  R.  Brown,  in 
.compliment  to  his  friend  Lechenault,  an  eminent  French  bo- 
tanift  and  traveller,  who  has  undertaken  to  illuftrate  the 
plants  of  the  weltern  coaft  of  New  Holland  more  efpe- 
cially,  a6  well  as  thofe  of  Java  and  Timor.  Brown  Prodr. 
Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  581.  Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Mono- 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Campanacea,  Linn.  Campanulacea,  Jufl. 
■Goodenoviee,  Brown. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  fuperior.  Tube  of  the  corolla  flit 
longitudinally  on  one  fide.  Anthers  cohering.  Pollen  of 
.compound  grains.  Stigma  obfolete,  in  the  bottom  of  a two- 
lipped cover.  Capfule  prifmatic,  of  two  cells,  and  four 
-oppofite  valves  with  central  partitions.  Seeds  cubical  or 
cylindrical,  fhelly.  Brown. 

Obf.  The  grains  of  pollen,  in  all  the  fpecies,  are  com- 
pofed  of  four  combined  globules,  which  mark,  though  mi- 
nute, is  efteemed  by  Mr.  Brown  very  effential  to  diftinguifh 
this  genus  from  all  the  reft;  of  its  natural  order,  and  efpe- 
cially  from  its  near  ally  Anthottum. 

The  fpecies  are  generally  fhrubs  of  humble  growth,  rarely 
herbaceous,  and  are  fnrooth,  with  narrow  entire  leaves. 
Flowers  axillary  or  terminal,  moftly  folitary. 

Seel.  1 . Small  fhrubs,  with  heath-like  leaves.  Flowers 
axillary  or  terminal.  Capfule  valvular.  Seeds  cubical. 

1.  L.  formofa.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  drooping, 
without  brafteas.  Corolla  fmooth,  two-lipped. — Gathered 
by  Mr.  Brown  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  New  Holland. 

2.  L . tubiflora.  Flowers  nearly  terminal,  folitary,  flightly 
ftalked.  Corolla  tubular,  curved,  with  a clofed  limb.  Leaves 
awl-fhaped,  with  a fm^ll  pellucid  point. — Native  of  the  fame 
country. 

3 L.  expanfa.  Corymbs  axillary,  of  few  flowers.  Stalks 
with  a pair  of  brafteas  each.  Corolla  with  one  lip,  in  fringed 
fegments. — Native  of  the  fame  country. 

Sect.  2.  Herbaceous.  Flower  oppofite  to  a leaf.  Cap- 
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fule  opening  only  when  far  advanced,  its  valves  cohering  by 
a narrow  neck.  Seeds  cylindrical. 

4.  L.  JUiformis.  Leaves  alternate,  thread-fhaped,  fome- 
what  comprefled. — Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  tropical 
part  of  New  Holland. 

LECHERAINE,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Mont  Blanc  ; 10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cham- 
bery. 

LECHIA,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  Paulus  Jovius, 
and  others,  to  the  fifti  called  by  others  amia  and  glai/cus, 
and  by  the  ancient  Greeks  amia  and  trod  us.  See  Scom- 
ber. 

LECHLADE,  or  Leachlade,  in  Geography,  a fmall 
market-town  and  parifh  in  the  hundred  of  ling  lit  wclls-bar- 
row,  Gloucefterftiire,  England,  is  fituated,  76  miles  dillant 
from  London,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  His,  or  Thames, 
near  the  point  where  the  counties  of  Berks,  Oxford,  and 
Gloucefter  unite  ; and  not  far  from  the  place  where  the 
Leche  rivulet  empties  iifelf  into  the  Thames.  From  the 
latter  circumftance  Lechlade  is  faid  to  have  derived  its 
name:  lade  being  a cont  raftion  from  the  Saxon  da  dean, 
to  unload  or  empty.  In  Domefday  book  is  the  mention  of 
a fifhery  hery  of  173  eels.  The  manor,  at  the  period  of  that 
furvey,  was  the  property  of  Henry  de  Fereres,  ancettor  of 
the  Ferrers,  earls  of  Derby,  from  whom,  by  the  marriage 
of  Ifabel,  an  heirefs,  it  was  conveyed  to  Roger  Mortimer. 
A priory,  or  hofpital  for  Black  Canons,  and  conlifting  of 
a mailer  and  certain  poor  and  infirm  brethren,  was  founded 
here  upon  a piece  of  ground  called  Lade,  near  the  ancient 
bridge  over  the  Thames,  given  for  that  purpofe  by  lady 
Ifabel  Ferrers.  The  hofpital  was  fuppreffed  in  the  year 
1473,  and  its  revenues  applied  to  the  foundation  of  a chantry 
of  three  prieils  in  the  parifh  church.  Some  foundations  of 
buildings,  iuppofed  to  have  belonged  to  the  priory,  have 
been  dug  up  near  the  bridge.  The  church  is  a handfome 
flrufture  in  the  pointed  ftyle,  and  was  erefted,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  the  joint  expence  of  the 
then  vicar,  Conrade  Ney,  the  inmates  of  the  priory,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parifh.  The  nave  is  fpacious,  and  divided 
from  the  aides  by  light  pillars  ; at  the  weft  end  is  a fquare 
embattled  tower,  terminated  by  a well-proportioned  fpire  : 
the  pulpit  is  of  fculptured  Hone.  At  this  town  the  Thames 
becomes  navigable  ; and  here  the  junction  of  the  Thames 
and  Severn  is  completed  by  the  canal.  Moil  of  the  Wilt- 
fhire  and  Gloucefterfhire  cheefe,  confumed  in  the  metropolis, 
is  brought  in  waggons  to  this  town,  where  it  is  put  on  board 
the  veffels  which  convey  it  down  the  Thames.  A weekly 
market  is  held  on  Tuefdays,  for  which  the  grant  was  ob- 
tained by  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall  : an  annual  fair,  held 
on  tire  ninth  of  September,  is  much  frequented.  Accord- 
ing to  the  returns  made  in  1800,  under  the  population  aft, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  parifh  amounted  to  91 7 ; the  number 
of  houfes  to  193. 

In  a meadow  near  Lechlade,  was  lately  difeovered  a large 
fubterraneous  building,  Iuppofed  to  have  been  a Roman 
bath  : it  was  nearly  lifty  feet  in  length,  forty  in  breadth, 
and  four  in  height  the  floor  was  iupported  by  pillars  of 
brick,  and  curioufly  inlaid  with  Hones  of  variegated  colours. 
Ridge’s  Hiftory,  &c.  of  Gloucefterfhire,  2 vols.  8vo, 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales. 

LECHNICH,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Roer,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillrict  of 
Cologne.  The  place  contains  1053,  and  the  canton  11,462 
inhabitants,  in  3 1 communes. 

LECHONES,  Os,  a duller  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  At- 
lantic, near  the  W.  coaft  of  Portugal ; three  miles  N.  from 

the 
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the  mouth  of  the  Duero.  N.  lat.  419  43'.  E.  long. 
8 ’ 2;'. 

LECHWAR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar ; 30 
miles  S.  of  Bahar. 

LECK,  a town  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy  of  Slefwick  ; 
14  miles  N.  of  Bredftedc. 

LECKNESS,  a town  of  Norway  ; 22  miles  W.  of 
Chriftianfand. 

LE  Cl.ERC,  Daniel,  in  Biography.  See  Clerk, 
Daniel  le. 

L’ECLUSE,  in  Geography.  See  Ecluse. 

LE  COQ,  Anthony,  in  Biography , a Parifian  phyfi- 
cian,  graduated  in  the  faculty  of  that  city,  and  pradbifed 
there  with  great  reputation  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
on  the  28th  of  March,  1550.  He  was  eledicd  dean  of  his 
faculty  in  1338  ; and  in  the  following  year  was  called,  in 
confultation  with  Fernel,  to  vifit  the  French  king,  Francis  I. 
who  had  contradted  the  venereal  difeafe.  He  (hewed  his 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  by  infilling,  in  op- 
pofition  to  Fernel,  who  was  not  difpofed  to  employ  any 
other  remedy  than  his  antivenereal  opiate,  that  mercuri  d 
fridlions  were  necelTary  ; but  his  mode  of  propofing  it 
evinced  that  he  was  a novice  in  the  manners  of  a court.  He 
obferved  to  Fernel,  fpeaking  of  the  king,  “ Cell  un  vilain 
qui  a gdgne  la  verole  ; frottetur  coir.me  un  autre,  et  comme 
le  dernier  de  fon  royaume,  puifque  il  s*elt  gate  de  la  mime 
maniere.”  This  was  reported  to  the  king,  who  laughed, 
and  was  pleafed  with  his  franknefs.  Le  Coq  left  two  works  : 
I.  “ De  Ligno  far<Ro  non  permifeendo  in  imperitos  fuca- 
tofque  mod. cos,”  Paris,  1548.  2.  “ Confilia  de  Arthri- 

tide,”  Francfort,  1540.  The  latter  comprehended  alfo 
fome  other  treatifes  on  the  gout,  efpecially  thofe  of  Sylvius 
and  Fernel  j in  conjunction  with  whom,  Le  Coq  had  been 
confulted  on  the  fubjedt  by  Louis  of  Flanders,  and  by  Eleo- 
nora, queen  of  France.  Eloy.  DiCt.  Hi(t. 

LEC1TCA,  among  the  Romans,  a litter,  or  vehicle,  in 
which  people  were  carried.  The  fella  differed  from  the 
leciica,  as  being  higher,  and  becaufe  people  always  fat  in  it ; 
on  which  account  the  fella,  from  the  time  i:  was  firft  brought 
into  ufe,  was  eftegmed  the  more  honourable  carriage  of  the 
two.  See  Litter. 

The  ledtica  was  alfo  ufed  as  a bier  for  carrying  out  the 
dead,  who  were  dreffed  in  habits  fuitable  to  their  quality  and 
fex.  Pitifc.  in  vog.  See  Burying. 

LECTICARII,  among  the  Romans,  fervants  who  car- 
ried the  ledliea. 

LECTICAR1US,  was  alfo  an  officer  in  the  Greek 
church,  whofc  bulinels  it  was  to  bear  off  the  bodies  of  thofe 
who  died,  and  to  bury  them.  Thefe  were  otherwife  deno- 
minated decani  and  opiatic. 

LECTIO,  Reading.  Confideredin  a medicinal  view,  it 
is  laid  by  Celius,  hb.  i.  cap.  4.  to  be  bad,  efpecially  after  fup- 
per,  for  thofe  whofe  heads  are  wuak : and  in  lib.  1.  cap.  S. 
he  recommends  reading  with  an  audible  voice,  for  fuch  as 
have  weak  (tomachs.  It  is  alfo  diredled  by  Paulus  uEgine- 
tus  as  an  exercife,  lib.  i.  cap.  19. 

LEC  iTS  TERNIUM,  a religious  ceremony  among  the 
ancient  Romans  ; being  a fellival  prepared,  and  folemnly 
ferved  up,  in  a temple,  at  a time  of  public  calamity  aud 
danger. 

And  becaufe,  according  to  the  cuffoms  of  thofe  times, 
they  placed  beds  around  the  tables,  and  fet  the  (latues  of  the 
gods  on  thofe  beds,  in  the  fame  manner  as  men  fat  at  meals, 
they  called  the  folemnity  leCtiftcrnium,  from  ledus,  bed,  and 
Jtermre,  of  J}:rno,  to  fpread,  prepare. 

In  this  ceremony  the  Sibylline  decemvirs  prefided,  till 
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the  year  of  Rome  558,  and  afterwards  the  Epulonei.  See 

Epulo. 

Cafaubon  has  obferved,  from  a paffage  in  the  fcholiaft 
of  Pindar,  that  the  Greeks  had  alfo  a fort  of  ledtifterniuiw 
in  ufe. 

Livy  obferves,  that  the  firft  leCtifternium  feen  in  Rome, 
was  that  which  held  for  eight  days  fucceflively,  in  honour 
of  Apollo,  Latona,  Diana,  Hercules,  Mercury,  and  Nep- 
tune ; on  occafion  of  a contagious  difeafe  which  killed  almoft 
all  their  cattle,  in  the  year  of  Rome  354  ; though  Valerius 
Maximus  mentions  one  before  that. 

LECTORES,  among  the  Romans,  fervants  in  great 
men’s  houfes,  who  were  employed  in  reading  while  their 
maflers  were  at  fupper.  They  were  called  by  the  Greek* 
anaonofhe. 

O ' # 

LECTOURE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a diftridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Gers, 
leated  on  a mountain,  having  acceis  only  on  one  fide,  near 
the  Gers,  and  well  defended.  Before  the  revolution  it  was 
the  refider.ee  of  a governor,  and  fee  of  a ,bi(hop.  The 
place  contains  5433,  and  the  canton  13,635  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  265  kiliometres,  in  17  communes;  16  miles 
S.  of  Agen.  N.  la:.  45^  56'.  E.  long.  0 22'. 

LEC  TUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Cape  Baba,  a pro- 
montory of  Afia  Minor,  belonging  to  the  Troades,  fituated 
between  the  iffe  of  Lelbos  to  the  foutb,  and  that  of  Te- 
nedos  to  the  north,  at  the  extremity  of  Mount  Ida.  To 
the  north  it  terminated  the  gulf  of  Adramyttium.  • 

LECTURERS,  in  England,  are  an  order  of  preacher* 
in  parifh  churches,  diftinCt  from  the  reCtor,  vicar,  and  cu- 
rate. They  are  chofen  by  the  vellry,  or  chief  inhabitant* 
of  the  parifh,  fupported  by  voluntary  fubferiptions  and 
legacies,  and  are  ufually  the  afternoon  preachers  in  the  Sun- 
day fervice.  The  term  is  alio  more  generally  applied  to 
thofe  who  ipreach  on  Sunday,  or  on  any  ftated  day  of  the 
week,  in  churches,  or  other  places  of  public  worship.  By 
13  & 14  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  lecturers  in  churches,  unlicenfed, 
and  not  conforming  to  the  liturgy,  (hall  be  diiabled  to 
preach,  and  (hall  alfo  fuffer  three  months’  imprifonment  in 
the  common  gaol : and  two  juftices,  or  the  mayor,  or  other 
chief  magistrate,  in  a town  corporate,  (hall,  upon  certi- 
ficate ol  the  offence  from  the  ordinary,  commit  them  accord- 
ingly. Where  there  are  lectures  founded  by  the  donations 
of  pious  perfons,  the  lecturers  are  appointed  by  the  founders, 
without  any  interpofition  or  confent  of  reCtors  of  churches, 
&c.  though  with  the  leave  and  approbation  of  the  biffiop  : 
fuch  as  that  of  lady  Moyer’s  at  St.  Paul’s.  But  the  lec- 
turer is  not  entitled  to  the  pulpit,  without  the  confent  of 
the  rector  or  vicar,  who  is  poffeffed  of  the  freehold  of  the 
church. 

LECTURES.  See  Boyle’s  LeUnres. 

Lectures  rf  Divinity,  See.  in  the  univerfities.  See  Re- 
gius Profejfors. 

LECTUS  Igneus,  among  the  Romans,  a kind  of  in- 
ftrument  of  torture  firft  invented  by  Decius.  The  bottom 
of  it  was  fet  with  ferrated  teeth  or  fpikes,  and  ftrewed  with 
fait ; while  melted  tallow  was  poured  from  above  on  the 
unhappy  tortured  perfon. 

LECYTHIS,  ir.  Botany,  fo  denominated  by  Lcefling, 
from  the  Greek  word  Arxubo;-,  an  oil  jar,  or  large  pot.  He 
confounds  it  with  Ae>uSo;-,  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  The  latter  has 
been  ufed  for  the  pea,  alluding  to  the  yellow'  colour  of  its 
internal  fubftance  : A r.xu&o;  applies  to  the  form  of  the  feed- 
veffel,  which  is  that  of  a great  pot  with  a cover.  Loefl. 
It.  189.  Linn.  Gen.  268.  Schreb.  359.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  2.  1172.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  3.  Jacq.  Amer.  168. 
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Juff.  327.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  476. — Clafs  and  order,  Po- 
lyandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Hefperidex,  Linn.  Myrti, 
Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  fix  roundifh,  con- 
cave, permanent  leaves..  Cor.  Petals  fix,  very  large,  oblong, 
obtnfe,  flat,  the  two  uppermoft  widely  fpreading.  Nedlary 
petal-like,  of  a Angle  tongue-fhaped  leaf,  flat  and  perforated 
at  the  bafe  to  admit  the  germen,  bordered  ; its  oblong  part 
bent  inwards  and  upwards  from  the  bottom  of  the  flower, 
linear,  externally  convex,  thicker  and  ovate  at  the  extre- 
mity, covering  the  piflil  with  the  Itamens.  S/am.  Filaments 
very  numerous,  inferted  upon  the  difk  of  the  bafe  of  the 
nedlary  at  the  inner  lide,  very  fhort,  fwelling  upwards  ; 
•anthers  oblong,  fmall.  Piji . Germen  inferior,  depreffed, 
pointed,  encompaffed  with  the  receptacle  of  the  flower,  fly le 
very  fhort ; ftigma  bluntifh,  conical.  Perlc.  Capfule  woody, 
roundifh  at  the  bafe,  abrupt  at  the  top,  encompafTed  with 
the  remains  of  the  calyx,  cut  round,  and  opening  by  a cir- 
cular lid,  imperfeftly  divided  into  four,  fometimes  two  or 
fix  cells.  Seeds  few,  polifhed,  with  rough  edges. 

Eff.  Ch.  Petals  fix.  Calyx  of  fix  leaves.  Neftary  tongue- 
fhaped,  bearing  the  Itamens.  Capfule  with  a lid,  and  many 
feeds. 

1.  L.  ollaria.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  734.  Loefl.  It.  189.  (Jaca- 
pucaya  ; Marcgr.  Braf.  128.  Pif.  Braf.  135.) — Leaves 
feffile,  ovate,  fomewhat  heart-fhaped,  nearly  entire. — Native 
of  Brafil  and  the  Caracaos,  This,  according  to  Lcefling, 
is  a vaft  tree,  with  large  unequal  branches,  bent  in  various 
directions,  and  a rough  bark.  Leaves  about  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  alternate,  feffile,  ovate  inclining  to  heart- 
fhaped,  firm,  fmooth,  nearly  entire,  flightly  waved,  of  a 
brownifh  green.  Flowers  in  terminal  clufters,  flightly  droop- 
ing, on  alternate,  horizontal,  fomewhat  angular  italks,  with 
®vate,  concave,  foon  deciduous  braElcas.  Corolla  white, 
with  a yellow  nedtary. — Marcgraave  fays  the  leaves  are 
ferrated,  the  fruit  like  a pot  with  its  cover,  as  big  as  a 
child’s  head,  containing  feeds  like  chefnuts,  eatable  either 
raw  or  roafted,  and  that  the  bark  of  the  tree  ferves  to  make 
ink. 

2.  L.  minor.  Linn.  Syft.  Vcg.  ed.  14.  494.  Jacq. 
Amer.  168.  t.  109.— Leaves  ftalked,  lanceolate,  ferrated. — 
Obferved  by  Jacqtiin  in  woods  near  Carthagena,  South 
America,  flowering  in  June  and  July,  ripening  fruit  in  De- 
cember. An  elegant  branching  tree , 60  feet  high.  Leaves 
numerous,  fix  inches  long,  alternate,  fpreading  in  two  di- 
rections, lanceolate-oblong,  pointed,  ferrated,  fmooth.  Spikes 
terminal,  each  often  accompanied  by  a fmaller  axillary  one 
below,  fhorter  than  the  leaves  ; the  flowers  nearly  feffile, 
flightly  feented.  Petals  and  ncSary  white.  Stamens  yellow. 
Fruit  very  hard,  brown,  two  inches  wide.  Seeds  about 
eight.  Jacquin  thought  he  experienced  a giddinefs  and 
ficknefs  after  eating  one  of  them,  though  its  tafle  proved 
very  agreeable.  Some  perfons  told  him  thefe  feeds  were 
eatable,  others  reported  them  to  be  poifonous.  Monkies 
are  faid  to  be  fond  of  them.  The  flowers  are  infefled  with 
a kind  of  black  wafps,  very  troublefome  to  thofe  who  at- 
tempt to  gather  any. 

3.  L.  grandifora.  Aubl.  Guian.  v.  2.  712.  t.  2S3 — 283. 
(L.  Oliaria  ; Linn.  Am.  Acad.  v.  &.  258  ; Herb.  Linn.)  — 
Leaves  ftalked,  obovate,  entire.  Clufters  many  times  longer 
than  the  foatftalks.  Petals  obtufe.  Native  of  Guiana  and 
Surinam.  A large  tree.  Leaves  from  four  to  feven  inches 
in  length,  and  two  or  three  broad,  obovate-oblong,  with  a 
little  point,  entire,  flightly  wavy,  fmooth,  with  one  rib  and 
many  parallel  tranfverfe  veins.  Fooljlalks  an  inch  long. 
Shflets  about  the  ends  of  the  branches,  axillary,  pendulous, 


of  numerous  large  rofe-coloured  flowers,  whofe  partial 
are  an  inch  long,  bearing  a pair  of  blunt  brafieas,  and  whoi* 
blunt  concave  petals  are  nearly  an  inch  and  half  in  length- 
Calyx-leaves  rounded,  obtufe,  flat.  Fruit  about  feven  inches 
long,  and  four  wide;  the  opening  about  2^.  Seeds,  ac- 
cording to  Aublet,  very  good  to  eat.  The  flowers  appeaf 
in  January,  the  fruit  is  ripe  in  April. 

4.  L.  amnra.  Aubl.  Guian.  716.  t.  286  and  285 — . 
Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  pointed,  entire.  Clufters  axillary 
and  terminal,  twice  the  length  of  the  footftalks.  Petals 
acute. — Found  in  the  woods  of  Guiana,  by  Aublet,  whofe 
figure  and  defeription  afford  all  the  knowledge  we  have  of 
this  fpecies.  He  fays  the  trunk  is  10  feet  high,  boring  at 
the  top  many  ftraight  and  horizontal  branches,  whofe  i'ub- 
divifions  are  pendulous  and  leafy.  In  his  French  deferip- 
tion, which  will  generally  be  found  the  moll  original  and 
authentic  throughout  his  work,  he  lays  this  is  a very  lofty 
tree.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  yellow,  with  two  or  threw 
feales  upon  their  footftalks.  Fruit  the  iizc  of  an  egg,  its 
coat  thin  though  hard.  Seeds  bitter,  but  eaten  by  menkies. 

5.  L.  Zabucajo.  Aubl.  Guian.  718.  t.  288 — Leave* 
elliptic-oblong,  pointed,  entire.  Clufters  terminal.  • Petals 
obtufe..  Calyx-leaves  lanceolate.— Gathered  by  Aublet  in 
the  defert  woods  of  the  interior  of  Guiana,  flowering  in 
March,  and  bearing  fruit  in  July.  We  have  from  fir  Joleph 
Banks  a fpecimen  of  this  fpecies,  gathered  in  Dutch  Guiana 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Anderfon,  which  agrees  well  with  Au- 
blet’s  defeription,  and  helps  us  better  to  underfland  the  dif- 
tindlive  chara&ers,  than  profeffor  Willdcnow  was  able  to  do 
from  his  incorrect  figure.  The  profeffor  rightly  expunges 
the  quotations  of  Pifo,  which  belong  to  the  firft  ; but  it  is 
unlucky  that  the  fpecific  name  belongs  to  them,  or  rather 
perhaps  is  common  to  many  fpecies.  This  is  a vaft  tree ; its 
trunk  60  feet,  or  more,  in  height.  Wood  white,  red  in  the 
centre.  Leaves  ftalked,  from  fix  to  ten  inches- long,  and 
two  or  more  in  breadth.  Chflers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
pendulous.  Partial  flower-flalks  an  inch  long,  fwellino-  up- 
ward. Calyx-leaves  broadifh  at  the  bafe,  tapering,  concave, 
fharpifh  from  the  inflexion  of  their  edges  at  the  fummit, 
flefhy,  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length,  reddiffi  when  frefti. 
Petals  large,  rounded,  flefhy,  white  bordered  with  rofe- 
colour,  two  of  them  much  bigger  than  the  reft,  being  equal 
to  thole  of  L.  grandiflora.  The  jruit  is  about  four  inches 
in  diameter.  Seeds  fweet,  eatable,  preferable  to  our  almonds- 

6.  L.  Idatimon.  Aubl.  Guian.  72 t.  t.  289. — Leaves 

elliptical,  pointed,  entire.  Clufters  axillary.  Stalks  glan- 
dular. Calyx-leaves  ovate,  acute.  Petals  obtufe. Native 

of  wild  forefts  in  Guiana.  A tree  agreeing  with  the  laft  in 
height,  and  in  the  general  afpedt  of  its  leaves.  Cluflers  axil- 
lary, with  zigzag,  glandular  red  fialks.  Flowers  rofe- 
coloured,  not  half  the  fize  of  the  laft,  with  broader  calyx- 
leaves.  Fruit  little  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  Aublet 
obferved  what  he  deemed  a variety  only,  with  yellow 
flowers. 

7.  L . parviflora.  Aubl.  Guian.  717;  t.  287  and  2Sj. 

Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  pointed,  entire.  Clufters  terminal, 
panicled.  Petals  aeflte.  Capfule  of  two  cells.— Found 
about  the  banks  of  rivers  in  Guiana.  Aublet.  A fmall 
tree,  with  drooping  branches.  Leaves  three  or  four  inches 
long.  Flowers  much  fmaller  than  even  thofe  of  L.  ainara, 
bright  yellow,  and  very  fragrant.  Fruit  fmall,  thin  and 
brittle,  of  only  two  cells.  Seeds  foiitary,  bitter. 

8.  L.  multiflora. — Leaves  ....  Clufters  terminal,  pani- 
cled. Petals  obtufe.  Calyx-leaves  broader  than  long, 
rounded,  blunt,  downy — A native  of  Guiana,,  communi- 
cated by  E.  R-udge,  efq.  as  a new  fpecies  of  Lecythis , 

which. 
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which  it  really  apper.rs  to  be.  The  leaves  are  wanting  in 
our  fpecimen.  Clajlers  plentifully  terminating  the  little 
branches  at  the  ends  of  the  main  ones,  bearing  many  flowers, 
which  are  of  a moderate  fize,  and  feem  to  be  yellow,  their 

i>etals  rounded  and  blunt.  The  partial  Jlalks  are  an  inch 
ong,  fwelling  upwards,  downy  or  glandular,  naked.  Ger- 
tnen  hcmifpherical,  downy,  crowned  with  the  fix  calyx- 
leaves,  which  ate  very  fliort,  rounded  or  heart-lhaped,  blunt, 
Oiinutely  fringed,  very  like  thofe  of  a Myrlus  or  Eugenia. 

9.  L.  bradeata.  Willd.  n.  8.  (Couroupita  guianenfis ; 
Aubl.  Guian.  708.  t.  282.  Pekia  frudtu  rnaximo  globofo  ; 
Barrere  France  Equinoxiale,  92.) — Leaves  ltalked,  obo- 
vatc,  pointed,  entire.  Cluilers  lateral.  Calyx  with  a pair 
of  acute  brafteas  at  its  bafe.  Fruit  of  lix  cells. — Native 
of  Cayenne,  where  the  fruit  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
cannon  ball.  This  is  a large  tree,  with  a thick  rugged  bark, 
and  white  foft  and  indifferent  wood,  red  in  the  middle. 
The  fliape  of  the  leaves  feems  moft  to  approach  thole  of 
L.  grandijlora,  and  thefe  two  fpecies  agree  alfo  in  having  a 
pair  of  bradeas  on  each  partial  llalk,  juft  below  the  calyx. 
Thefe  are  acute  in  the  prefent,  blunt  in  the  former.  Both 
alfo  have  a deciduous  braftea  at  the  bafe  of  each  partial 
Halk.  All  this  confirms  the  propriety  of  reducing  them  to 
one  genus,  though  the  fruit  of  that  now  under  confidcration 
has  fix  cells,  and  its  coats  are  feparated  by  an  intermediate 
pulpy  and  fibrous  fubitance,  which  may  alfo  be  the  caufe  of 
its  lid  not  falling  off,  as  in  all  the  above-deferibed.  L.  brac- 
teata  is  in  flower  and  fruit  nearly  all  the  year  round.  Its 
corolla  is  of  a full  rofe-colour,  beautiful  and  fragrant.  The 
fruit  is  a3  large  as  a cannon  ball  of  36  pounds,  and  Aublet 
remarks  that  its  weight  is  fuch  as  to  render  it  dangerous  in 
falling.  The  pulp  is  red,  aci.l,  and  not  difagreeable,  dif- 
fufed,  as  the  fruit  ripens,  through  all  the  internal  part, 
among  the  feeds. 

LECYTHUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Greece, 
in  Euboea.  Thucydides. 

LECZENGA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Africa,  which 
runs  into  the  Mozambique  gulf,  S.  lat.  17°  20'. 

LECZNA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Chelm  ; 24  miles  N.W.  of  C-helm. 

LED  A Negus,  a town  of  Abyflinia,  in  the  province  of 
Goiam  ; 120  miles  S.S.W.  of  Gondar. 

LED  AH,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  the  circar  of  Gang- 
pour  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Gangpour. 

LEDBURY,  an  ancient  borough,  and  market  town  in 
the  hundred  of  Radlow,  and  county  of  Hereford,  Eng- 
land, is  fituated  on  a declivity  within  a fmall  valley,  formed 
4>y  the  Dog-hill  and  other  eminences,  about  one  mile  weft 
from  the  river  Leddon,  from  which  it  derives  part  of  its 
name.  The  town  confifts  chiefly  of  two  ftreets,  crofting 
each  other  at  right  angles  ; the  principal  ftreet  runs  north 
and  fouth,  and  has  a middle  row  near  the  old  market  houfe. 
This  building  is  elevated  on  ftrong  oak  pillars,  and  compofed 
of  timber  and  lath  plaftered  and  white-wafhed  ; the  beams 
being  coloured  black.  This  mode  of  building  is  prevalent 
in  the  more  ancient  parts  of  the  town  ; and  many  of  the 
j houfes  have  projefting  ftories : the  modern  houfes  are  of 
I red  brick,  and  of  a refpeftable  appearance.  The  pavement, 
even  in  the  high  ftreet,  is  very  bad,  and  full  of  inequalities;, 
the  fmall  (tones  that  form  it  being  prefled  into  the  Hi  IF  clay, 
which  is  the  general  foil  of  the  county.  Ledbury  formerly 
belonged  to  the  fee  of  Hereford  ; and  bilhop  Bohun  pro- 
I cured  the  charter  of  a market  from  king  Stephen,  to  be 
held  on  Saturdays  ; but  this  having  fallen  into  difufe,  queen 
Elizabeth  granted  a new  charter  for  a Tuefday  market,  and 
two  annual  fairs ; the  tolls  ariling  from  which  were  to  be 
given  to  the  poor.  This  borough  had  once  the  privilege  of 


fending  two  members  to  parliament,  but  furrendered  the 
right,  on  the  plea  of  inability  tp  fupport  them.  The  church, 
which  is  a large  edifice,  of  Saxon  origin,  confifts  of  a nave, 
fide  aifles,  and  chancel ; a chapel  called  St.  Catherine’s,  and 
a detached  tower,  terminated  by  a finely  proportioned 
fpire,  about  fixty  feet  high.  Bifhop  Foliot  founded  an  hof- 
pital  in  this  town  in  the  year  1232  for  the  maintenance  of 
poor  men  and  widows  : it  was  refounded  and  further  endowed 
by  queen  Elizabeth.  The  hofpital  is  a very  ancient  timber 
and  plafter  building.  Here  are  alfo  a free-fehool,  a charity- 
fchool,  and  feveral  alms-houfes.  The  clothing  trade  was, 
at  one  period,  very  flourilhing  in  this  town  ; but  the  princi- 
pal bufinefs  now  carried  on  is  the  manufacture  of  ropes,  lines, 
and  facks.  The  cyder  trade  is  very  confiderable ; great 
quantities  being  made  in  the  vicinity.  Ledbury  is  diftant 
from  London  121  miles  ; the  inhabitants,  as  afeertained 
under  the  aft  of  1800,  amounted  to  3058  ; the  number  of 
houfes  being  618.  Thebilhopsof  Hereford  formerly  had  a. 
palace  here. 

On  the  Dog-hill,  to  the  north  of  Ledbury,  is  Hope  End, 
the  feat  of  fir  Harry  Vane  Tempeft,  bart.  About  two 
miles  fouth  of  the  town  is  the  Vineyard  camp  ; the  works  of 
which  have  been  almoft  defaced  by  the  plough,  and  the  area 
is  cultivated.  Beauties  of  England. 

LEDER,  a lake  of  the  county  of  Tyrol ; 18  miles  W, 
of  Trent. 

LEDESMA,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  formerly  called 
Bletifa,  in  the  province  of  Leon,  fituated  four  or  five  leagues 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tormes,  and  defended  both  by  nature 
and  art.  In  its  jurifdiftion  are  380  villages,  which  have 
about  16,000  houfes.  To  the  E.  of  Ledefma  and  near  it 
is  a medicinal  bath,  made  by  a Moor  for  the  ufe  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  water  is  moderately  warm,  and  is  reckoned  good 
for  the  cure  of  different  difeafes,  particularly  the  itch  ; iS 
miles  W.  of  Salamanca. 

LEDETSCH,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Czaflau  ; 13  miles  S.  of  Czaflau.  N.  lat.  490  40'.  E.  long. 
J5'- 

LEDETZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  BolcL 
law  ; feven  miles  S.E.  of  Jung-Buntzel. 

LEDGER.  See  Book  and  Book-keeping. 

Ledgers,  among  Builders.  See  Putlogs. 

LEDGES,  in  a Ship,  oak  or  fir  fcantling,  ufed  in  framing 
the  decks,  which  are  let  in  the  catlings  athwart  the  fliip. 
Thofe  for  gratings  arch  upwards,  agreeable  to  the  head 
ledges,  which  form  the  hatchways,  &c. 

LEDIANAIA,  in  Geography . a bay  or  gulf  of  the 
Frozen  fea,  on  the  coaft  of  Nova  Zembla.  N.  lat.  76°  40'. 
E.  long.  59"  14'. 

LEDIANOI,  a cape  on  the  N.  coaft  of  Nova  Zembla. 
N.  lat.  78°.  E.  long.  730  24'. 

LEDIGNAN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gard,  and  chief  -place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Alais.  The  place  contains  666,  and  the  canton  3965  inha- 
bitants, on  a territory  of  102^  kiliometres,  in  13  communes; 
15  miles  N.W.  of  Nifrnes. 

LEDON,  in  Gardening.  See  Cistus. 

LEDONG,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  E.  coaft  of  tl^ 
ifland  of  Borneo.  N.  lat.  4'J33'»  E.  long.  116  42'. 

LEDOREN,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  63  12'.  E.  long.  20°  56'. 

LEDOYRA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia;  12  miles 
N.E.  of  Santiago. 

LE  DRAN,  IIenrt  Francis,  in  Biography,  a cele- 
brated furgeon  of  the  1 8th  century,  was  a native  of  Paris, 
where  his  lather  praftifed  the  fame  profefiion  with  confider- 
able reputation,  and  was  deemed  the  firff  operator  of  his 
3 O 2 time. 
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lime.  He  foon  equaled  his  father  in  reputation  ; and 
uniting  with  great  dexterity,  an  excellent  judgment  and 
much  acutenefs  of  mind,  learning,  and  experience,  he  not 
only  praftifed  with  great  fuccefs,  but  was  the  author  of 
feveral  works,  which  gave  him  a high  rank  among  the  fur- 
geonsor  France.  Thefe  are,  “ Parallele  dcs  diffcrentes  ma- 
nieres  de  tirer  fa  pierrc  de  la  vefiie,”  Paris,  1730.  “ Ob- 

fervations  de  Chirurgie,  auxquelles  on  a joint  plufieurs  Re- 
flexions en  faveur  des  Etudians,”  Paris  1731,  two  vols. 
i2mo.  Both  thefe  works  were  tranflated  into  other  lan- 
guages, and  palled  through  feveral  editions.  “ Traite  des 
Operations  de  Chirurgie,”  ibid.  1731,  8vo.  This  was  alio 
a valuable  work,  was  tranflated  into  Englilh,  and  feveral 
times  reprinted.  “ Reflexions  fur  lcs  plaies  d’armes  a feu,” 
ibid.  173^,  &c.  i2mo.  A (hort  trcatife,  but  full  of  ju- 
dicious and  interefting  obfervations,  the  refult  of  tlie  author's 
praftical  obfervation  during  feveral  campaigns,  in  w hich  he 
accompanied  the  French  armies.  “ Suite  d»i  parallele  de  la 
taille,”  ibid.  1756,  8vo.  “ Confultations  fur  la  plupart  des 
maladies  qui  font  du  reffort  de  la  Chirurgie,”  ibid.  1763; 
another  judicious  and  valuable  work,  which  contributed  to 
fupport  the  eminent  charafter  of  the  author.  But  his  lalt 
work,  “ Traite  economique  de  l’Anatomie  du  corps  hu- 
main,”  ibid.  1768,  was  inferior  to  the  reft,  his  genius  feem- 
ing  to  partake  of  the  debility  which  age  had  now  occalioned 
jn  his  frame.  Eloy.  Dift.  Hift. 

LEDUM,  in  Botany,  a name  adopted  from  the  Greeks, 
whofe  Xr,cov  is  generally  believed  to  be  a fpecies  of  Cijlus. 
Linnaeus,  in  applying  it  to  defignate  a .iot  very  dillimilar 
genus  of  fhrubs,  whofe  fcent  is  fo  powerful  as  to  be  un- 
pleafant  and  hurtful,  offers  an  etymology  exprefllve  of  that 
circumftance,  a ladendo  ; but  fuch  explanations  have  fcarcely 
more  tlian  the  merit  of  a pun,  and  none  in  this  cafe  was 
wanting.  Linn.  Gen.  218.  Schreb.  294.  Willd.  Sp, 
PI.  v.  2.  602.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
ed.  2.  v.  3.  48.  Juff.  1 79.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  363, 
Goertn.  t.  112.  Clafs  and  order,  Decandria  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Bicornes  Linn.  Rhododendra,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  minute,  of  one  leaf, 
with  five  teeth,  permanent.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  wheel- 
fhaped,  regular,  in  five  deep,  ovate,  concave,  rounded  fcg- 
ments.  Siam  Filaments  ten,  thread-fhaped,  fpreading,  as 
long  as  the  corolla  ; anthers  ovate-oblong,  vertical,  opening 
by  two  terminal  pores.  Pjjl.  Germen  fuperior,  roundifh  ; 
ftyle  thread-fhaped,  the  lengih  of  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  ob- 
tufe.  Peric.  Capfule  roundifli-oblong,  of  five  cells,  and 
five  valves,  feparating  from  the  bafe,  their  indexed  margins 
forming  the  partitions.  Seeds  numerous,  oblong,  narrow, 
their  extremities  acute  and  very  thin,  attached  to  five  linear 
pendulous  receptacles,  proceeding  from  the  central  column. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Corolla  flat,  in  five  deep  re- 
gular fegments.  Capfule  of  five  cells,  fplitting  from  the 
Bafe  ; partitions  from  the  margin  of  the  valves. 

I.  t.palujlre.  Marfh  Ledum.  Linn.  Sp.  Pl.561  FI. 
Lapp.  ed.  2.  127.  Ehrh.  Arb.  113.  FI.  Dan.  r.  1031. 
•fL.  filefiacum  ; Cluf.  Pann.  69.  Hift-  v.  1.  83.  Ger. 
em.  1288.  Rofmarinum  fylveftre  ; Canier.  Epit.  546  ) — 
Leaves  linear,  revolute,  woolly  beneath. — Native  oi  Ipongv 
bogs  in  the  north  of  Europe,  very  plentiful  in  Lapland. 
With  us  it  flowers  in  April  and  May,  being  cultivated  in 
bog  earth,  like  the  flirubsof  North  America.  The Jlem  is 
Ihrubby,  ereft,  much  branched  in  a determinate  manner, 
about  two  feet  high  ; the  young  branches  woolly.  Leaves 
fcattered,  numerous,  llalked,  an  inch  or  more  in  length, 
linear,  obtufe,  entire,  revolute  ; dark  green  and  fmooth 
above  ; clothed  with  denfe  ruftv  wool  beneath.  Flowers 
numerous,  in  denfe,  Ample,  terminal,  brafteated  corymbs, 


white  and  very  pretty.  The  whole  plant,  efpecially  when 
bruifed,  has  a ftrong  aromatic  oppreffive  fcent,  fomewhat 
like  hops,  inftead  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Dalecarlia  are  * 
faid  by  Linnreus  fometimes  to  make  ufe  of  it,  but  the  confe- 
quences  are  a molt  pernicious  kind  of  intoxication,  with  ob- 
ftinate  head-aches.  The  Swedes  wafli  their  oxen  and  fwine 
-with  a decoftion  of  it,  to  kill  lice,  and  the  fettle rs  in  Lap- 
land  drew  its  branches  among  their  grain  to  drive  away 
mice. — A procumbent  variety,  a fpan  long,  is  faid  to  be 
found  at  Hudfon’s  bay,  juft  as  the  birch  grows  humble,  and 
almoll  proftrate,  in  the  upper  parts  of  Lapland. 

2.  L.  latifolium.  Labrador  Tea,  or  broad-leaved  Ledum. 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1.  v.  2.  65.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t 464. 

(L.  groenlandicum ; FI.  Dan.  t.  5C7.) — Leaves  elliptical, 
revolute,  woolly  beneath.  Stamens  fcarcely  more  than  five. 

— Native  cf  bogs  in  Greenland,  Labrador,  Newfoundland, 

&c.  Differs  from  the  lalt  chiefly  in  the  broad  form  of  its 
leaves  and  tile  very  confpicuous  denfe  rufty  wool  of  their 
under  fide.  The  Jlamens  are  ufually  from  five  to  feven  or 
eight,  feldom  ten. 

3.  L.  luxifolixtm.  Box-leaved  Ledum.  Bergius  in  Aft. 
Petrop.  for  1777.  part  I.  2 1 3.  t.  3.  f.  2.  Dryar.d.  Leaves 
elliptical,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  nearly  flat.  Native  of 
Carolina  and  New  Jerfey.  Introduced  to  our  gardens  by 
the  celebrated  Peter  Collinfon  in  1736.  It  is  a much, 
fmaller  Jhrub  than  either  of  the  foregoing,  with  leaves  rc- 
fembling  thofe  of  Azalea  procumbent  at  firft  fight.  They 
are  about  ^ of  an  inch  long,  elliptical  or  obovate,  fmooth 
on  both  fides,  moft  fliining  above,  their  edges  fcarcely  revo- 
lute, their  midrib  prominent  underneath.  Flowers  white, 
about  a quarter  of  the  fize  of  the  firft  fpecies. 

Ledum,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  plants  of  the  hardy 
evergreen  kind,  as  the  tuarfh  ciftus,  or  wild  rofemary.  The 
fpecies  cultivated  is  the  marfh  ledum,  (L.  palullre.) 

It  has  varieties  withered!  and  decumbent  branches. 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  are  increafed  by  fowing 
the  feeds  in  pots  filled  with  boggy  earth,  or  in  fhady  borders 
of  the  fame  kind  of  mould,  in  the  fpring  feafon.  But  the 
bed  method  is  to  take  up  the  plants  in  their  native  filiations, 
with  balls  of  earth  about  their  roots,  and  plant  them  in 
borders  of  the  above  kind,  keeping  them  well  watered. 

It  is  jrlfo  found  that  layers  of  the  young  (hoots  will  fome- 
times grow. 

Thefe  plants  afford  variety  in  fliady  filiations,  where  the 
foil  is  of  the  boggy  kind. 

LEDYARD,  in  Biography,  a native  of  America,  who 
feeir.s  from  his  youth  to  have  indulged  an  invincible  defire  of 
acquainting  himfelf  with  the  unknown,  or  imperfeftly  dif- 
covered  regions  ol  the  globe.  His  hillory  is  fo  extraordinary, 
that  a detail  of  fome  of  its  leading  particulars  cannot  be  un- 
amufing  to  our  readers.  Having  lived  for  feveral  years  with 
the  Indians  of  America,  he  had  lludied  their  manners,  and 
had  p.-actiled  in  their  fchool  the  means  of  obtaining  the  pro- 
tection, and  of  recommending  himfelf  to  the  favour  of  favages. 

In  the  humble  fituation  of  a corporal  of  marines,  to  which, 
he  fubmitted  rather  than  relinquiih  his  purfuit,  he  had  made 
with  captain  Cook  the  voj  age  of  the  world ; and  feeling  oa 
his  return  an  anxious  delire  of  penetrating  from  the  north- 
weftern  coaft  of  America,  which  Cook  had  partly  explored, 
to  the  eallern  coaft,  with  which  he  himfelf  was  perfeftly  fami- 
liar, he  determined  to  traverfe  the  vaft  continent  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  His  firft  plan  for  the  pur- 
pofe  was  that  of  embarking  in  a velfel,  which  was  then  pre- 
paring to  fail,  on  a voyage  of  commercial  adventure,  to 
Nootka  found,  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  America  ; and  with 
this  view  he  expended  in  lea-llores  the  greateft  part  of  the 
money  with  which  he  had  been  fupplied  by  the  liberality  of 
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fir  Jofeph  Banks,  who  has  eminently  diftinguilhed  himfelf 
in  this  way  on  other  occafions  for  the  promotion  of  every 
kind  of  ufeful  fcience.  But  this  fcheme  was  fruftrated  by 
the  rapacity  of  a cuftom-houfe  officer;  and  therefore  Mr. 
Ledyard  determined  to  travel  over  land  to  Kamtfchatka, 
from  whence  the  paffage  is  extremely  fhort  to  the  oppofite 
coall  of  America.  Accordingly,  with  no  mere  than  ten 
guineas  in  his  purfe,  which  was  all  that  he  had  left,  he  eroded 
the  Britifli  channel  to  Oftend,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year 
17S6,  and  by  the  way  of  Denmark  and  the  Sound,  proceeaed 
to  the  capital  of  Sweden.  As  it  was  winter,  he  attempted 
to  traverfe  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the  ice,  in  order  to  reach 
Kamtfchatka  by  the  fhorteil  courfe  ; but  finding,  when  he 
came  to  the  middle  of  the  fea,  that  the  water  was  not  frozen, 
he  returned  to  Stockholm,  and  taking  his  courfe  northward, 
walked  to  the  Arctic  circle,  and  palling  round  the  head  of  the 
gulf,  defeended  on  its  ealtern  fide  to  Peterfburg,  where 
he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  March  1787.  Here  he  was 
noticed  as  a perfon  of  an  extraordinary  character  ; and 
though  he  had  neither  dockings  nor  fiioes,  nor  means  to 
provide  himfelf  with  any,  he  received  and  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  dine  with  the  Portuguefe  ambaffador.  From  him  he 
obtained  twenty  guineas  for  a bill,  which  he  took  the  liberty, 
without  being  previoufly  authorized,  to  draw  on  iir  .Jofeph 
Banks,  concluding,  from  his  well  known  difpofition,  that  he 
would  not  be  unwilling  to  pay  it.  By  the  filtered  of  the 
ambaffador,  as  we  may  conceive  to  have  been  probably  the 
cafe,  he  obtained  permiffion  to  accompany  a detachment  of 
dores,  which  the  emprefs  had  ordered  to  be  fent  to  Yakutz, 
for  the  life  of  Mr.  Billings,  an  Englifiiman,  at  that  time  in 
her  fervice.  Thus  accommodated,  he  left  Peterfburg  on  the 
2 id  of  May,  and  travelling  eadward  through  Siberia, 
readied  Irkutlk  in  Augud  ; and  from  thence  he  proceeded 
to  Yakutz,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Billings, 
whom  he  recollected  on  board  captain  Cook’s  fiiip,  in  the 
fituation  of  the  adronomer’s  fervant,  but  who  was  now  en- 
truded  by  the  emprefs  in  accomplilhing  her  fchemes  of  dif- 
covery.  He  returned  to  Irkutlk,  where  he  fpent  part  of 
the  winter  ; and  in  the  fpring  proceeded  to  Oczakovv,  on 
the  coad  of  the  Kamtfchatkan  fea,  intending,  in  the  fpring, 
to  have  paffed  over  to  that  peninfula,  and  to  have  embarked 
©n  the  eadern  fide  in  one  of  the  Ruffian  veffels  that  trade  to 
the  vvedern  fhores  of  America  ; but  finding  that  the  naviga- 
tion was  completely  obdrudted,  he  returned  to  Yakutz, 1 in 
order  to  wait  for  the  termination  of  the  winter.  But  whild 
he  was  amufing  himfelf  with  thefe  profpedts,  an  exprefs  ar- 
rived, in  January  1788,  from  the  emprefs,  and  he  was  feized, 
for  reafons  that  have  not  been  explained,  by  two  Ruffian 
foldiers,  who  conveyed  him  in  a fledge  through  the  deferts 
of  Northern  Tartary  to  Mofcow,  without  his  clothes,  money, 
and  papers.  From  Mofcow  he  was  removed  to  the  city  of 
Moialoff,  in  White  Ruffia,  and  from  thence  to  the  town  of 
Tolochiu,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Polifh  dominions.  As  his 
conductors  parted  with  him  they  informed  him,  that  if  he 
returned  to  Ruffia  lie  would  be  hanged,  but  that  if  he 
chofe  to  go  back  to  England,  they  wifhed  him  a pleafant 
journey.  Didreffed  by  poverty,  covered  with  rags,  infeded 
with  the  ufual  accompaniments  of  fuch  clothing,  harafied 
with  continual  hardlhips,  exhauded  by  difeafe,  without 
friends,  without  credit,  unknown,  and  reduced  to  the  mod 
wretched  date,  he  found  his  way  to  Koniglberg.  In  this 
hour  of  deep  didrefs,  he  refolved  once  more  to  have  recourfe 
to  his  former  benefaftor,  and  fortunately  found  a perfon 
who  was  willing  to  take  his  draft  for  five  guineas  on  the 
prelident  of  the"  Royal  Society.  With  this  affiance  he  ar- 
rived in  England,  and  immediately  waited  on  fir  Jofeph 
Banks.  Sir  Jofeph,  knowing  his  difpofition,  and  conceiving, 


as  we  may  well  imagine,  that  he  would  be  gratified  by  the  in- 
formation, told  him,  that  he  could  recommend  him,  as  he 
believed,  to  an  adventure  a‘inod  as  perilous  as  that  from  which 
he  had  jud  returned  ; and  then  communicated  to  him  the 
willies  of  the  Affociation  for  difeovering  the  Inland  Countries 
of  Africa.  Mr.  Ledyard  replied,  that  he  had  always  deter- 
mined to  traverfe  the  continent  of  Africa,  as  foon  as  he  had 
explored  the  interior  of  North  America,  and  with  a letter  of 
introduftion  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  he  waited  011  Henry  Beau- 
foy,  efq.  an  adlive  member  of  the  fore-tnentioned  affociation. 
Mr.  Beaufoy  fpread  before  him  a map  of  Africa,  and  tracing 
a line  from  Cairo  to  Sennar,  and  from  thence  weitward  in 
the  latitude  and  iuppofed  direction  of  the  Niger,  informed 
him  that  this  was  the  route  by  which  he  was  anxious  that 
Africa  mi^ht,  if  poffible,  be  explored.  Mr.  Ledyard  ex- 
preffed  great  pleaiure  in  the  hope  of  being  employed  in  this 
adventure.  Being  afked  when  he  would  fet  out  ? *•'  To- 

morrow morning”  was  his  anfwer.  The  committee  of  the 
fociety  afiigned  to  him,  at  his  own  defire,  as  an  enterprife  of 
obvious  peril  and  of  difficult  fuccefs,  the  talk  of  traveriing 
from  eall  to  weft,  in  the  latitude  attributed  to  the  Niger,  the 
wideft  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  On  the  30th  of 
June,  1788,  Mr.  Ledyard  left  London  ; and  after  a journey 
of  36  days,  feven  of  which  were  confumed  at  Paris,  and  two- 
at  Marfeilles,  he  arrived  in  the  city  of  Alexandria.  On  the 
14th  of  Auguft,  at  midnight,  he  left  Alexandria,  and  failing 
up  the  Nile,  arrived  at  Cairo  on  the  i^h.  From  Cairo  he 
communicated  to  the  committee  of  the  fociety  all  the  inform- 
ation which  he  was  able  to  colledl  during  his  ftay  there  : and 
they  were  thus  fufficiently  apprized  of  the  ardent  fpirit  of 
inquiry,  the  unwearied  attention,  the  perfevering  refearch, 
and  the  laborious,  indefatigable,  anxious  zeal  with  which  he 
purfued  the  object  of  his  million.  The  next  difpatch  which 
they  were  led  to  expedt,  was  to  be  dated  at  Sennar  : the  terms 
of  his  paffage  had  been  fettled,  and  the  day  of  his  departure 
was  appointed.  The  committee,  however,  after  having  ex- 
pected with  impatience  the  defeription  of  his  journey,  received 
with  great  concern  and  grievous  difappointment,  by  letters 
from  Egypt,  the  melancholy  tidings  of  his  death.  By  a 
bilious  complaint,  occafioned  probably  by  vexatious  delay 
at  Cairo,  and  by  too  free  an  ufe  of  the  acid  of  vitriol  and 
tartar  emetic,  the  termination  of  his  life  was  haftened.  Fie 
was  decently  interred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fuch  of  the 
Englifh  as  had  ended  their  days  in  the  capital  of  Egypt. 

Mr.  Ledyard,  as  to  his  perfon,  fcarcely  exceeded  the  mid- 
dle lize,  but  he  manifelted  very  remarkable  activity  and 
Itrength : andas  to  his  manners,  though  they  were  unpoliffied, 
they  were  neither  uncivil  nor  unpleafing.  “ Little  attentive 
to  difference  of  rank,”  fays  his  biographer,  “ he  feemed  to 
confider  all  men  as  his  equals,  and  as  fuch  he  refpedled  them. 
His  genius,  though  uncultivated  and  irregular,  was  original 
and  comprehenfive.  Ardent  in  his  willies,  yet  calm  in  his 
deliberations  ; daring  in  his  purpofes,  but  guarded  in  hi$- 
meafures  ; impatient  of  controul,  yet  capable  of  llrong  en- 
durance ; adventurous  beyond  the  conception  of  ordinary 
men,  yet  wary  and  conliderate,  and  attentive  to  all  precau- 
tions, he  appeared  to  be  formed  by  nature  for  achieve- 
ments of  hardihood  and  peril.” — “ They  who  compare  the 
extent  ot  his  pilgrimage  through  the  vail  regions  of  Tar- 
tary with  the  fcantinefs  of  his  lunds,  will  naturally  alk,  by 
what  means  he  obtained  a fubfiftence  on  the  road  ? All  that 
I have  ever  learned  from  him  on  the  fubjedt  was,  that  his 
fufferings  were  exceffive,  and  that  more  than  once  he  owed 
his  life  to  the  compaffionate  temper  of  the  women.  This 
remark  is  ftrongly  confirmed  by  the  following  extradt  from 
his  account  of  his  Siberian  tour : “ I have  always  remarked, 
that  women,  in  ail  countries,  are  civil,  obliging,  tender,  and 
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humane  : ‘that  they  are  ever  inclined  to  be  gay  and  cheerful, 
timorous  and  model!  ; and  that  they  do  not  heiitate,  like 
men,  to  perform  a generous  action. — Not  haughty,  not  ar- 
rogant, not  fupercilious  ; they  are  full  of  courtefy,  and  fond 
of  fociety  ; more  liable,  in  general,  to  err  than  man  ; but  in 
general,  aifo,  more  virtuous,  and  performing  more  good 
actions  than  he.  To  a woman,  whether  civilized  or  favage, 
I never  addreffed  myfelf  in  the  language  of  decency  and 
friendlhip,  without  receiving  a decent  and  friendly  anfwer. 
With  man  it  has  often  been  otherwife.  In  wandering  over 
the  barren  plains  of  inhofpilable  Denmark,  through  honejl 
Sweden  and  frozen  Lapland,  rude  and  churlijh  Finland,  un- 
principled RuJJia,  and  the  wide -fp read  regions  of  the  wan- 
dering Tartar,  if  hungry,  dry,  cold,  wet,  or  fick,  the  women 
have  ever  been  friendly  to  me,  and  uniformly  fo  ; and  to  add 
to  this  virtue  (fo  worthy  the  appellation  of  benevolence), 
thefe  aftions  have  been  performed  in  fo  free  and  fo  kind  a 
manner,  that  if  I was  dry,  I drank  the  fweeteft  draught ; 
and  if  hungry,  I eat  the  coarfe  morfel  with  a double  relilh.” 
Similar  to  this  was  the  experience  of  Mr.  Park.  (See 
Africa.)  Neverthelefs,  though  Mr.  Ledyard  found  fre- 
quent relief  and  affiftance  from  female  attention  and  kindnefs, 
he  feems  on  many  occafions  to  have  endured  the  utmoft 
preffure  of  dlllrefs.  “ I am  accuftomed,”  faid  he,  in  his 
lad  converfation  with  the  writer  to  whom  vve  are  indebted 
for  this  account  of  him,  “ to  hardfhips.  I have  known 
both  hunger  and  nakednefs  to  the  utmoft  extremity  of  human 
fuffering.  T have  known  what  it  is  to  have  food  given 
me  as  charity  to  a madman  ; and  I have  at  times  been 
obliged  to  flicker  myfelf  under  the  miferies  of  that  character 
to  avoid  a heavier  calamity.  My  diftreffes  have  been  greater 
than  I have  ever  owned,  or  ever  will  own  to  any  man.  Such 
evils  are  terrible  to  bear ; but  they  never  yet  had  power  to 
turn  me  from  my  purpofe.  If  I live,  I will  faithfully  per- 
form, in  its  utmoft  extent,  my  engagement  to  the  fociety; 
and  if  I perifh  in  the  attempt,  my  honour  will  ftill  be  fafe,  for 
death  cancels  all  bonds.”  Proceedings  of  the  Affociation 
for  promoting  the  Difcovery  of  the  Interior  Parts  of  Africa. 
London,  1790. 

LEE,  Nathaniel,  fon  of  3 clergyman,  was  educated 
at  Weftminfter  fchool  under  Dr.  Bufby.  He  was  admitted 
a fcholar  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  in  166S,  but  quitted 
the  univeriity  without  a tellowfhip,  and  attempted  to  pufh 
bis  fortune  at  court.  In  this  he  was  unfuccefsful,  and  then 
began  to  write  for  the  ftage.  His  firft  piece  was  the  tra- 
gedy of  Nero,  produced  in  1675,  and  k'om  this  time,  till 
1681,  he  produced  one  tragedy  every  year,  all  which  appear 
to  have  had  temporary  fuccefs.  He  made  a trial  of  his  talents 
as  an  atlor,  but  did  not  fucceed  in  the  attempt.  About 
the  year  1684,  he  was  bereaved  of  his  underitanding,  an 
affliction  which  proved  fo  fevere  as  to  baffle  the  powers  of 
his  medical  friends,  and  which  obliged  his  relatives  to  obtain 
for  him  an  aiylum  in  Bedlam.  Here  he  remained  about  four 
years,  during  which  he  was  able  to  write  two  tragedies. 
He  died,  in  1690,  fo  poor,  as  to  have  been  buried  by  the 
parifti  of  St.  Clement  Danes.  According  to  Addifon, 
Mr.  Lee  was  equal  to  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  a natural 
genius  for  tragedy,  but  his  impetuofity  led  him  into  a turgid 
ityle,  approaching  to  bombaft,  and  he  was  apt  to  bury  his 
thoughts  in  fuch  a cloud  of  words,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
difeeru  their  beauty.  He  is  reckoned  to  excel  in  reprefent- 
ing  the  paffion  of  love,  which  he  fometimes  touched  with 
exquilite  tenderndfs  and  force.  Two  of  his  pieces  only  are, 
at  this  time,  ever  brought  on  the  ftage,  viz.  his  “ Theo- 
dofius,”  and  his  “>  Rival  Queens.”  Biog.  Brit. 

Lee,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Ireland,  which  rifes  in  the 
mountains,  on  the  vveitern  border  of  the  county  of  Cork, 


and  having  pafTed  Loughs  Gougane-barra  and  Allun, 
eaftward  through  the  barony  of  Mulkerry.  It  receives  in 
its  way  the  rivers  Sullane,  Dripfy,  Blarney,  and  Bride,  with 
feveral  fmaller  ftreams,  and  below  the  city  of  Cork,  which  is 
built  chiefly  on  iflands  formed  by  it,  it  expands  into  that 
capacious  and  beautiful  harbour,  called  Cork  harbour.  (See 
Cork.)  There  is  alfo  a fmall  river  of  this  name,  which' 
runs  into  Tralee  bay,  in  the  county  of  Kerry. 

Lee,  a county  of  Virginia,  in  the  S.W.  corner  of  the 
ftate,  bounded  S.  by  North  Carolina,  and  W.  by  Kentucky : 
its  form  is  triangular,  two  fides  being  60  miles  long,  and"  the 
other  about  30.  In  this  county  is  Powel’s  fertile  valley, 
but  a third  part  of  the  county  is  mountainous.  It  contains 
3297  free  inhabitants,  and  243  flaves.  The  chief  town  is 
Jonefville. — Alfo,  a fmall  town  in  Strafford  county,  New 
Hampfflire,  about  12  miles  N.  of  Exeter;  formerly  par? 
of  Dover  and  Durham  ; incorporated  in  1766,  and  contain- 
ing  978  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a townfhip  in  Berklhire  county, 
Maffachufetts  ; 140  miles  W.  of  Bofton  ; incorporated  in 
1777,  and  containing  1267  inhabitants.  Houfatonick  river 
runs  towards  the  fouth  through  this  town. 

Lee,  a term  varioufly  ufed  at  fea  ; though  its  general  ufe 
be  to  fignify  the  part  towards,  or  oppofite  to  the  wind. 

Thh,  expreffion  is  chiefly  ufed  when  the  wind  croffes  the 
line  of  a fliip’s  courfe,  fo  that  all  on  one  fide  of  her  is  called 
to  windward,  and  all  on  the  oppofite  fide,  to  lee-ward. 
Hence, 

L,EE-Shore  is  that  on  which  the  wind  blows ; fo  that  to  be 
under  the  lee  of  the  fliore,  is  to  be  clofe  under  the  weather- 
Ihore,  or  under  w ind  ; or  at  a Ihort  diftance  from  the  fliorq 
which  lies  to  windward. 

H-Lee  the  Helm.  See  A-Lee. 

Lee,  Hard  a.  See  Hard. 

Lm-Hatch,  take  care  of  the,  is  a word  of  command  to  the 
man  at  the  helm,  to  take  care  that  the  fflip  do  not  go  to  the 
lee-ward  of  her  courfe. 

To  Lee -ward,  denotes  towards  that  part  of  the  horizon 
which  lies  under  the  lee,  or  whither  the  wind  bloweth. 

L.EE-ward  Ship,  is  one  that  is  not  fall  by  the  wind,  or 
wffiich  doth  not  fail  fo  near  the  wind,  nor  make  fo  good  way 
as  fhe  ftiould  ; or  which  is  much  to  leeward  of  her  courfe, 
when  failing  clofe-hauled. 

Lee,  To  lay  a Ship  by  the,  or  to  come  up  by  the  Lee,  is  to 
bring  her  fo,  that  all  her  fails  may  lie  flat  againfl  her  marts 
and  fhrouds,  and  that  the  wind  may  come  right  upon  her 
broadfide. 

Lee  -Fangs,  are  ropes  reeved  into  the  cringles  of  a yacht’s 
or  hoy’s  fails. 

Lee -Larches,  fignify  the  fudden  and  violent  rolls  which  a 
fliip  often  takes  to  the  leeward  in  a high  fea,  particularly 
when  a large  wave  ftrikes  her  ©n  the  w'eathcr-lide. 

Lee -Side,  denotes  all  that  part  of  a fliip  or  boat,  which 
lies  between  the  malt  and  the  fide  fartheft  trom  the  diredlion 
of  the  wffnd  ; or  that  half  of  a fliip  which  is  preffed  down  to- 
wards the  water  by  the  effort  of  the  fails,  as  feparated  from 
the  other  half  by  a line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  her 
length  ; that  part  of  the  fliip,  which  lies  to  the  windward  of 
this  line,  is  accordingly  called  the  weather-fide.  Thus,  if  a 
fliip  fails  fouthvvard,  with  the  wind  at  call,  then  is  her  (lar- 
board, or  right  fide,  the  iee-fide  ; and  the  larboard,  or  left, 
the  weather- tide. 

Lee -IVay,  or  Lee-ward  Way  of  a Ship,  is  the  angle  made 
by  the  line  on  which  the  (hip  fliould  run  according  to  her 
courfe,  or  the  point  of  the  compafs  fleered  upon,  and  the 
real  line  of  the  fliip’s  wray  occalioned  by  contrary  winds,  and 
a rough  fea. 

All  Ihips  are  apt  to  make  fome  lee-way  ; fo  that  in  calling 
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*p  the  fog-board,  fomething  mud  be  allowed  for  foe-way. 
But  the  lee-way  made  by  different  fhips,  under  the  fame  cir- 
cumllarices  of  wind  and  fails,  will  be  different ; and  even  the 
fame  fhip,  with  different  lading,  and  having  more  or  lefs  fail 
abroad,  will  make  more  or  lefs  lee-way.  The  ordinary  rules 
of  allowing  for  it  are  thefe : they  were  given  by  Mr.  John 
Buckler  to  the  late  Mr.  William  Jones,  who  firfl  publifhed 
them  about  the  year  1702. 

1.  When  a fhip  is  clofe-hauled,  has  all  her  fails  fet,  the 
■water  fmooth,  and  a moderate  gale  of  wind,  fhe  is  then  fup- 
pofed  to  make  little  or  no  lee-way.  2.  Allow  one  point, 
when  it  blows  fo  frefli,  that  the  fmall  fails  arc  taken  in. 

3.  Allow  two  points,  when  the  top-fail  muff  be  clofe-reefed. 

4.  Allow'  two  points  and  a half,  when  one  top-fail  muff  be 
handed.  3.  Allow  three  points  and  a half,  when  both  top- 
fails  are  to  be  taken  in.  6.  Allow  four  points,  when  the 
fore-courfe  is  handed.  7.  Allow  five  points,  when  trying 
under  the  main-fail  only.  8.  Allow  fix  points,  when  both 
main  and  fore-courfes  are  taken  in.  9.  Allow  feven  points, 
when  the  fhip  tries  a-hull,  or  all  fails  are  handed.  When 
the  wind  has  blowedhard  in  either  quarter,  and  fhifts  acrofs 
the  meridian  into  the  next  quarter,  the  lee-way  will  be  !ef- 
fened.  But  in  all  thefe  cafes,  refpeft  mull  be  had  to  the 
roughnefs  of  the  fea  with  the  trim  of  the  fhip  ; and  hence  the 
mariner  will  be  able  to  correct  his  courfe. 

L.EEA,  in  Botany , fo  named  by  Linnteus,  at  the  fug- 
geftion  of  Profeffor  David  Van  Royen  of  Leyden,  in  honour 
of  the  late  Mr.  James  Lee,  of  the  Vineyard  at  Hammer, 
fmith,  author  of  an  Introduction  to  Botany,  of  which  the 
firfl  edition  appeared  in  1760,  the  fourth  in  1810.  This 
book,  whofe  principles  are  borrowed  from  Linnaeus,  but 
which  is  particularly  valuable  for  its  gloffaries  and  tallies  of 
fynonyms,  lias  been  of  primary  ufe  in  making  the  Linnaean 
fyflcm  popular  here.  Its  author  was  one  of  the  bell  prac- 
tical botanifls,  and  moll  experienced  and  fuccefsful  culti- 
vators. He  loved  to  encourage  and  aflilt  all  who  had  a taile 
for  natural  hiflory,  and  died  generally  efteemed,  at  an  ad- 
vanced' age,  in  July  1795,  leaving  a fon  in  every  refpecl 
worthy  to  fuflain  and  extend  his  reputation.  Linn.  Mant.  17. 
Sclireb.  638.  796.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1177.  Mart.  Mill. 
Didl.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  2.  50/  Juff.  153. 
(Aquilicia;  Linn.  Mant.  2.  146.  Schreb.  154.  824. 
JufT.  266.  Lamarck.  Illuflr.  t.  139.  Gaertn.  v.  1.  275. 
t 57.  f.  7.) — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  M elite,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  coriaceous, 
bell-fhaped,  five-toothed,  permanent.  Cor.  of  one  petal ; 
tube  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; limb  in  five  ovate,  acute,  re- 
curved Segments.  Nedtary  attached  to  the  infide  of  the 
tube,  eredl,  pitcber-lhaped,  Ihorter  than  the  tube,  with  five 
notched  lobes..  Siam.  Filaments  five,  -connedtcd  with  the 
nedlary,  between  the  lobes,  a little  way  down,  incurved  ; 
anthers  ovate,  verfatile,  cohering  together  before  impreg- 
nation and  covering  the  iligma.  Pfl.  Germen  Superior, 
nearly  globular;  ftyle  iimple,  fliorter  than  the  nectary; 
fligma  capitate.  Peric.  Berry  orbicular,  depreffed,  with 
five  prominences,  of  one  cell.  Seeds  five,  gibbous  at  the 
outfide,  angular  at  the  inner. 

E1T.  Ch.  Corolla  of  one  petal  ; limb  in  five  Segments. 
Nectary  of  one  leaf  attached  to  the  tube,  five-cleft,  eredt, 
bearing  the  ftamens.  Berry  inferior,  with  five  feeds. 

I.  L.  fambucina.  Elder-leaved  Leea.  Willd.  n.  1, 
(Aquilicia  fambucina ; Linn.  Mant.  2.  21 1.  Cavan. 
Diff.  372.  t.  218.  Lamarck.  Didl.  v.  1.  217.  Staphylea  ? 
indica  ; Burm.  Ind.  73.  t.  24.  f.  2.  Frutex  aquofus  foe- 
mina  ; Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  4.  103.  t.  43.  Nalugu  ; Rheede 
Hort.  Mai.  v.  2.  43.  t.  26.) — Stem  furrowed  and  angular, 
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fmooth.  Leaves  fmooth,  doubly  pinnate ; the  terminai 
leaflet  largefl. — Native  of  the  Eafl  Indies,  from  whence  it 
was  procured  for  the  Kew  garden,  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  in 
1790.  It  is  a fmooth  Jhrub  or  lmall  tree  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  with  the  afpedl  of  Elder;  the  branches  tumid  at  the 
infertion  of  the  leaves,  flriated  and  more  or  lefs  angular. 
Leaves  alternate,  large,  doubly  pinnated ; leaflets  (talked, 
oppofite,  elliptic-oblong,  pointed,  veiny,  ftrongly  ferrated, 
very  fmooth,  paler  beneath  ; the  odd  ones  large!!.  Panicle s 

cymofe,  oppofite  to  the  leaves,  pubefeent.  Flowers  fmall, 
whitifh.  Berries  rather  acrid,  the  fize  of  a pea,  depreffed, 
black,  purplifli  internally.  A decoction  of  the  roots  or 
wood  feems,  by  the  accounts  given  of  its  ufes,  to  be  a valu- 
able tonic  medicine. 

2.  L.  tcquala.  Downy  Leea.  Linn.  Mant.  124.  (Ca- 
joe  toca  of  the  Malays.) — Stem  round,  downy.  Leaves 

doubly  pinnate,  rough Native  of  the  Eafl;  Indies,  from 

whence  Mr.  Lee  received  and  cultivated  it  before  the  year 
1 777 • We  find  no  figure  of  this  fpecies.  Linnaeus  did  not 
diltingnifh  it  from  the  former,  but  they  are  very  different. 
In  both  the  leaves  are  bipinnate,  or  rather  ternate  in  their 
firfl  divifion,  pinnate  in  the  fecond ; but  in  this  fpecies  the 
terminal  leaflet  is  not  larger  than  the  red,  except  in  fome  of 
the  lateral  divifions,  and  all  the  leaflets,  as  well  as  their 
flalks,  are  rough  with  minute  rather  rigid  pubefcence.  The 
ferratures  are  lefs  llrong  than  in  L.  fambucina. 

3.  L.  crifpa.  Wing-ftalked  Leea.  Linn.  Mant.  124. 

Meerburgh  Ic.  v.  1.  t.  30.  (L.  pinnata ; Andr.  Ilepof. 

t.  333.) — Stem  angular,  with  crifped  wings.  Leaves  Amply 
pinnate. — Native  of  the  Eafl  Indies,  not,  as  Linnseus  fup- 
pofed,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  roots  are  tuberous. 
Stem  fcarcely  fiirubby,  remarkably  bordered,  as  are  the 
leaf-ftalks,  with  parallel,  partly  crifped,  wings.  Leaves 
pinnate,  generally  of  two  pair,  with  an  odd  one,  of  elliptical, 
pointed,  ftrongly  ferrated  and  copioufly  veined  leaflets, 
roughiih  to  the  touch  when  dry,  but  not  pubefeent.  Flowers 
much  as  in  the  former,  with  channelled,  angular,  or  winged 
flalks.  Each  fegment  of  the  corolla,  according  to  Andrews,, 
is  hooded  at  the  point.  We  have  feen  one  leaf  imperfectly 
bipinnate. 

It  appears,  from  the  Linnaean  herbarium,  that  Linnaeus 
originally  deftined  the  name  of  Hippia  for  his  Leea  ; but  he 
afterwards  applied  the  former  to  a very  different  genus. 
(See  HirriA.)  From  the  fame  fource  the  identity  of  his 
Leea  and  Aquilicia  was  firfl  difeovered,  and  the  latter  name 
gives  place,  as  being  the  more  recent,  to  fay  nothing  of 
the  claims  of  the  former  refpedting  the  perfon  it  com- 
memorates. 

LEEBYRAN,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Ea(t 
Indian  fen,  near  the  north-eait  coafl.  of  Borneo.  N.  lat.  6J 
1'.  E.  long.  1 180  12'. 

LEECH,  in  Zoology.  See  Hirudo. 

The  hiflory  .of  this  animal,  and  the  ftrudture  of  its  parts, 
by  meat*  of  which  it  becomes  ufeful  to  us,  in  fupplying  very 
happily  the  place  of  the  lancet,  with  every  other  particular 
circumftance  of  its  life  and  food,  have  been  very  accurately 
given  by  Mr.  Morand,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  in  the  year  1739. 

The  more  vulgarly  known  particulars  of  this  animal  are 
briefly  mentioned  by  this  gentleman  ; fuch  are  the  cutaneous 
annules  of  its  outer  coat,  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  the 
feveral  rays,  the  colours,  the  pyramids,  and  points,  with 
which  it  is  ornamented  ; the  avidity  with  which  this  creature 
feizes  the  flefh  of  animals ; the  manner  of  its  applying  its 
mouth ; the  vermicular  motion  obferved  within  it  while 
fucking,  which  rcfembles  the  common  motion  of  degluti- 
tion ; the  time  they  have  been  known  to  live  in  the  water 

without 
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without  any  vifible  food ; and  the  faculty  they  have,  in 
common  with  many  other  animals,  of  moving  when  cut  into 
feveral  pieces  : thefe  the  author  fuppofes  already  fufhciently 
known,  and  paffe6  on  to  what  is  leis  fo,  the  llrudlure  of  its 
inner  parts. 

The  part  of  this  animal,  by  which  it  pierces  the  fkin  of 
any  creature  to  get  at  its  blood,  is  generally  called,  limply, 
its  mouth  ; but  it  really  confills  of  five  different  parts,  which 
are  confounded  under  that  general  name.  Thefe  are  two 
regular  lips,  a cavity,  which  is  properly  the  mouth,  certain 
inllruments  to  pierce  with,  others  which  fer.ve  it  for  fucking, 
and  finally  a fort  of  throat,  or  oefophagus,  through  which 
it  fwallows  the  blood.  When  the  leech  i8  in  a (late  of  relt, 
its  upper  lip  forms  a regular  femicircle,  and  the  lower  a por- 
tion of  a much  larger  circle. 

When  the  creature  lengthens  its  head  to  move,  the  femi- 
circle of  the  upper  lip  becomes  two  oblique  lines,  the 
junction  of  which  makes  a ialiant  angle,  which  the  creature 
applies  to  whatever  it  would  fix  itlelf  to.  That  angle  is 
marked  by  a regular  black  fpot  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
lip.  The  extreme  foftnefs  of  the  fibres  of  this  part  makes 
it  very  ferviceable  to  the  animal,  in  that  it  readily  affumes 
any  figure,  according  to  the  occafion  of  feizing  any  thing 
folid.  in  order  to  move  the  reft  of  its  body  ; or  on  the  flefh 
of  an  animal,  -o  give  opportunity  to  the  piercing  inllruments 
to  exert  their  force  and  adlion. 

Whether  it  be  for  either  of  thefe  purpofes,  that  the  crea- 
ture fixes  its  mouth,  the  two  lips  regularly  fix,  and  make 
in  this  ftate  a fort  of  acetabulum,  like  the  hollow  of  the 
tail.  This  may  be  feen  in  their  fixing  on  the  lides  of  a 
glafs-veffel  in  which  they  are  kept,  and  the  mouth,  or  aper- 
ture between  the  lips,  is  diftindlly  feen.  This  mouth  is 
formed,  like  the  lips,  of  fuch  extremely  fupple  fibres,  that 
it.  takes  the  figure  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  and 
fixes  perfectly  clofe  to  it.  When  the  lips  are  fixed  on  the 
flefi),  in  order  to  fuck,  this  little  mouth  continues  moveable 
under  them,  and  fearches  over  the  compafs  of  flefii,  incloied 
in  the  larger  circle  of  the  lips,  for  the  fpot  where  it  will  be 
eafieft  to  draw  much  blood. 

Within  this  mouth  is  placed  the  inftrument  for  piercing 
the  fkin,  .which  is  more  than  the  mere  fucker  ot  the  gnat, 
or  the  like  kind  of  flies  ; lince  the  quantity  of  b’ood  to  be 
fucked  by  the  leech,  is  much  larger,  and  the  aperture  of 
the  veffel  mull  therefore  alfo  be  larger.  The  fiiape  of  this 
weapon  may  be  difeovered  by  examining  the  wound  it  leaves. 
This  is  compofed  of  three  cuts,  making  three  rays,  and 
uniting  in  a centre,  under  equal  angles.  This  ftrudlure  of 
the  wound  is  moll  ddlindlly  feen  when  the  fwelling  is  gone 
down,  and  the  fkin  is  clean  ; and  this  is  ufually  on  the 
fourth  day  after  the  application.  The  three  openings  are 
then  plainly  feen  not  to  be  pundtures,  but  abfolute  wounds, 
or  cuts,  as  if  made  by  a fine  lancet.  In  examining  the 
creature,  the  organ,  deltined  for  making  the  wound,  is 
found  to  be  placed  between  the  aperture  of  the  lips,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  mouth  ; and  on  cutting  up  the  animal,  and 
drawing  the  finger  carefully  over  this  part  of  it,  there  is 
felt  a roughnefs  like  that  of  a fine  file,  which  evidently  is 
owing  to  fome  rough  fubftance,  of  the  hardnefs  of  bone. 
This  is,  in  reality,  a number  of  fine  and  fharp  teeth;  and 
when  examined  by  a microfcope,  they  are  found  to  be  dif- 
pofed  in  three  feries  on  three  ribs,  or,  as  they  may  be  called, 
jaws  ; each  of  which  is  placed  along  the  middle  of  a ftrong 
mufcle  of  its  own  length  ; and  thefe  correfponding  regularly 
to  a triangular  opening,  which  the  creature  has  in  its  mouth. 
When  that  has  feized  on  a proper  part  for  the  getting 
blood,  and  is  fixed,  thefe  mufcles  exert  their  a&ion,  and 
ftrike  in  the  teeth  through  the  fkin. 


Thefe  are  the  inftruments  which  pierce  the  veffel  which 
is  to  afford  the  blood  ; and  for  the  receiving  it  into  the  body 
of  the  animal,  there  is  between  thefe  rows  of  teeth,  or  in  the 
common  centre  of  the  mouth,  a fmall  aperture  ; and  within 
this  there  is  a little  body  to  be  difeovered,  which  by  its 
motion  feems  very  plainly  to  be  a tongue,  and  which  proba- 
bly ads  as  a pifton  to  take  up  the  blood  flowing  from  the 
triple  wound,  in  the  centre  of  which  it  naturally  ffands, 
while  the  larger  circle  of  the  lips,  See.  perform  the  office  of 
the  body  of  the  pump,  and  the  blood  is  eafily,  by  this 
means,  conveyed  into  the  body  of  the  atiimal.  Finally, 
between  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  beginning  of  the 
flomach,  there  is  a fpace  of  two  lines  in  length,  in  which  it 
is  ealy  to  difeover  two  different  arrangements  of  fibres  ; the 
one  fet  are  flat  and  plain,  the  others  are  circular.  Thefe 
evidently  have  a power  of  widening  or  contrading  the  ca- 
vity of  the  pump,  and  by  that  means  facilitate  its  office  ; 
the  plane  ones  contrading  in  length,  to  enlarge  the  capacity, 
and  the  circular  ones  determining  the  blood  towards  the 
flomach,  by  their  power  of  contrading  the  hollow,  when 
the  blood  is  received.  The  blood  from  hence  enters  into  a 
membranaceous  fort  of  fack,  which  ierves  the  animal  for 
the  flomach  and  guts,  and  occupies  the  greateil  part  of  the 
body  of  the  creature.  If  the  air  is  admitted  into  the  body 
by  the  mouth,  it  may  be  feen  to  make  its  way  down  a lon- 
gitudinal canal,  and  fill,  as  it  gnus,  a number  of  facks,  or 
little  bags,  which  are  on  each  fide.  Thefe  veficles  receive 
the  blood,  and  becoming  filled  with  it,  fwell  out  the  body 
of  the  animal  to  a great  fize.  It  remains  here  many  months, 
and  nourifhes  the  creature  ; and  if  any  tiling  is  excreted 
from  it,  it  mu  ft  be  merely  by  an  infenfible  perfpiration ; 
fince  the  creature  has  no  anus,  fo  far  as  can  be  yet  dif- 
eovered, nor  any  aperture  which  can  fupply  the  place  of 
one. 


Leeches  are  able  to  live  in  oil ; and  when  removed  out  of 
this  liquor  into  water  again,  they  throw  off  a tender  fkin, 
or  film,  of  the  regular  fiiape  of  their  body,  and  refembling 
the  fkin  of  an  eel  in  miniature.  Their  living  in  oil  feems  a 
proof,  that  their  organs  of  refpiration  are  not  placed  on  the 
outfide  of  their  bodies,  as  they  are  in  many  fmall  animals, 
which  there  fore  die  on  being  only  rubbed  over  with  oil. 
But  the  leech  feems  to  refpire  by  the  mouth  ; and  this  may 
be  the  more  plainly  difeovered,  if  the  water,  in  which  it  is 
kept,  be  gently  heated  ; for  then  the  animal,  being  uneafy, 
breathes  hard,  and  very  vifibly. 

If  a leech  be  kept  in  an  eight-ounce  glafs  phial,  about 
three-fourths  filled  with  water,  it  will  indicate  the  changes 
of  the  weather,  in  the  manner  of  a weather-glafs.  Thus, 
if  the  weather  continues  ferene  and  beautiful,  the  leech  lies 
motionlefs  at  the  bottom  of  the  phial,  rolled  in  a fpiral  form: 
if  it  rains  either  before  or  afternoon,  it  is  found  at  the  top 
of  its  lodging,  where  it  will  remain  until  the  weather  be 
fettled  : if  we  are  to  have  wind,  the  leech  gallops  about  its 
limpid  habitation  with  amazing  fwiftnefs,  and  feldom  refts 
until  it  begins  to  blow  hard : if  a remarkable  ftorm  of 
thunder  or  rain  is  to  fucceed,  for  fome  days  before,  it  lodges 
almoft  continually  without  the  water,  and  difeovers  great 
uneafinefs,  in  violent  throws  and  convullive  like  motions. 
In  froft,  as  in  clear  femmer  weather,  it  lies  conftantly  at  the 
bottom  ; and  in  fnow,  as  in  rainy  weather,  it  dwells  at  the 
very  mouth  of  the  phial. 

The  phial  fhould  be  covered  at  the  mouth  with  a piece  of 
linen  rag,  and  the  water  fhould  be  changed  once  a week  in 
the  fummer,  and  once  a fortnight  in  the  winter.  Gent- 
Mag.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  28. 

Leech,  Sea.  See  H1n.11n1.LLA  maritia. 
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LEECH. 

Leech  Is  alfo  a name  given  by  Eoceone  to  a very  parti-  lively  leeches  bite  the  moft  readily ; but  when  they  have 
cular  water-animal,  which  he  found  flicking  to  the  fides  of  been  kept  a long  while,  or  have  been  put  out  of  temperate 
the  xiphias , or  fword-filh.  into  very  cold  water,  they  generally  bite  with  lefs  avidity. 

He  calls  it  hirudo,  or  acus  cauda  utrinque  pennata,  and  ob-  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  applying  leeches,  the  part  on 
ferves,  that  it  is  flightly  mentioned  by  Gefner,  and  by  which  they  are  about  to  be  put  may  firfl  be  wafhed  with 
Johnfon.  in  their  books  of  fifhes.  It  is  about  four  inches  fome  clean  water  and  well  dried.  The  leeches  are  then  to 


long  ; the  belly  is  white  and  cartilaginous,  and  tranfparent ; 
there  is  no  regular  head  to  be  feen,  but  only  a hollow  fnout 
in  the  place  of  the  head ; this  is  covered  with  a very  hard 
membrane,  and  differs  extremely  from  the  fkin  of  the  belly: 
this  fnout  it  thrufts  up  to  the  end  into  the  body  of  the  fifh, 
and  fucks  its  blood  with  it ; it  has  a tail  fhaped  like  a fea- 
ther, and  under  it  two  flender  filaments  of  fibres,  longer  than 
its  whole  body.  By  means  of  thefe,  when  it  is  not  fattened 
to  the  body  of  the  fifh,  it  clings  to  ftones,  or  fea-plants,  to 
prevent  its  being  carried  away  by  the  motion  of  the  water  ; 
and  when  it  is  on  the  body  of  the  fifti,  thefe  ferve  it  to  hold 
much  more  faftly  with,  than  it  otherwife  could  do.  This 
creature  miferably  afflicts  the  fword-fifh,  but  it  is  itfelf  as 
much  tormented  by  an  animal  that  preys  on  its  blood  and 
juices.  This  is  a fort  of  loufe,  which  is  always  found  upon 
it ; it  is  of  a brownifh  colour,  and  it  is  generally  found  faf- 
tened  toward  the  tail  of  the  creature,  flicking  as  firmly 
as  a limpet  to  a rock  ; it  is  nearly  of  the  bignefs  of  a pea, 
and  when  crufhed  a little,  will  thruft  out  feveral  flender 
filaments.  This  leech  is  not  found,  fo  far  as  has  yet  been 
obferved,  on  any  other  fifh  but  the  fword-fifh ; nor  this 
loufe  among  other  creatures,  befides  this  leech.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N'  ioo. 

Leeches,  Utility  of,  in  the  Cure  of  Dfeafes. — Bleed- 
ing, or  the  taking  away  of  blood,  for  the  alleviation  and 
cure  of  difeafes,  is  frequently  one  of  the  moft  powerful 
means  to  which  the  phyfician  and  furgeon  can  have  recourfe 
for  the  relief  of  their  patients.  It  is  divided  into  general 
and  topical ; the  firfl  fignifying  the  evacuation,  as  made  from 
a large  vein  in  the  arm,  or  the  temporal  artery,  the  external 
jugular  vein,  &c  ; the  fecond  denoting  the  evacuation  of 
blood  dire£lly  from  the  vefTels  of  the  part  affedled,  or  its 
vicinity,  by  fcarifications,  cupping,  or  leeches.  In  the  ar- 
ticle Bleeding  are  deferibed  moft  of  the  furgical  methods  of 
taking  away  blood,  with  the  exception  of  that  by  leeches, 
which  more  properly  belongs  to  the  prefent  place,  and  of 
Cupping  and  Scarifications,  for  an  account  of  which  the  reader 
is  referred  to  thefe  refpe&ive  terms. 

The  hirudo  medicinalis,  as  the  term  denotes,  is  the  proper 
kind  for  medical  purpofes  ; and,  when  it  has  been  caught  in 
a clear  piece  of  water,  is  not  full  of  blood,  and  is  hungry, 
in  confequence  of  being  kept  for  fome  time  in  a veffel  of 
pure  water,  it  is  in  the  bell  condition  for  ufe.  According 
to  Schmucker,  even  the  medicinal  leech,  if  taken  out  of 
unclear,  muddy,  llagnant  water,  will  caule  pain,  fwelling, 
and  inflammation,  after  being  applied.  Vermifchtse  Chir. 
iichriften,  vol.  i.  p.  86.  edit.  2. 

With  refpecl  to  the  art  of  collefting  medicinal  leeches, 
the  bell  time  for  taking  them  is  when  they  fpawn  in  the 
earliefl  warm  weather  of  the  year.  June  and  July  are  ac- 
counted favourable  months,  if  there  is  a good  deal  of  fun, 
and  the  wind  is  either  very  ftill,  or  blows  gently  from  a 
foutherly  point.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  catch 
them  in  cold  weather  attended  with  northerly  winds.  The 
hirudo  medicinalis  inhabits  clear  lakes  and  ponds  in  warm 
fituations,  and  dreams  flowing  through  vallies.  In  cold 
and  woody  countries,  the  horfe  leech  can  only  be  met  with. 
The  warmer  the  fituation  of  the  water  is,  and  the  fatter  the 
foil,  the  thicker  and  larger  are  the  leeches.  Thofe  which 
are  caught  in  waters  abounding  with  fifh,  do  not  bite  and 
fuck  fo  well,  as  others  taken  out  of  poorer  places.  Frefh 
Vol.  XX. 


be  placed  on  it  with  the  fingers,  either  one  by  one,  or  all  of 
them  together,  by  putting  them  firfl  into  a tumbler,  and 
then  applying  this  to  the  fkin,  in  the  manner  of  a cupping 
glafs.  The  leeches  fhould  generally  be  fuffered  to  fall  off 
the  part  fpontaneoufly,  which  they  commonly  do,  as  fowl 
as  they  are  well  dittended.  But  when  the  patient’s  weak- 
nefs,  or  any  other  circumftance,  requires  them  to  be  more 
fpeedily  removed,  they  may  eafily  be  made  to  drop  off  by 
fprinkling  them  with  a little  fait  or  fnuff.  For  the  purpofe 
of  inducing  leeches  to  bite  with  greater  facility,  fome  prac- 
titioners firfl  wet  the  part  on  which  they  are  to  be  put 
with  a little  milk,  or  milk  and  fugar. 

On  fome  occafions,  the  application  of  leeches  will  pro- 
cure as  copious  an  evacuation  as  phlebotomy  itfelf.  The 
quantity  of  blood  which  may  fometimes  be  taken  away  by 
twelve  leeches,  ivould  furprife  the  inexperienced.  When 
the  bites  are  expofed  to  the  fteam  of  warm  water,  or  fo- 
mented after  the  leeches  have  dropped  off,  the  bleeding  may 
often  be  kept  up  for  an  extraordinary  length  of  time.  The 
writer  of  this  article  has  known  inftances,  where  furgeons 
have  been  detained  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours,  in  employ- 
ing means  to  fupprefs  the  continuance  of  the  bleeding  from 
the  bites  of  leeches  on  inflamed  parts.  In  cafes  of  hernia 
humoralis,  where  the  ferotum  has  been  much  reddened  and 
inflamed,  he  has  often  feen  the  hemorrhage,  from  the  appli- 
cation of  leeches,  laft  a very  unpleafant  length  of  time. 
Indeed,  the  records  of  furgery  prove,  that  the  bleeding  from 
the  bites  of  leeches  may  even  continue  to  a dangerous  ex- 
tent. Pelletan  mentions  a cafe,  where  an  infant,  four  months 
old,  bled  to  death,  in  confequence  of  the  application  of  fix 
leeches  to  the  cheft,  fome  women  who  were  in  attendance 
having  contented  themfelves  with  merely  wiping  away  the 
blood  with  cloths,  as  fall  as  it  flowed  out.  (See  his  Clinique 
Chirurgicale,  tom.  ii.  p.  243.)  In  general,  however,  the 
bleeding,  after  leeches  have  dropped  off,  readily  ceafes,  either 
of  itfelf  or  on  cold  being  applied ; and  it  is  only  when  the 
part  is  highly  inflamed,  or  exceflively  vafcular,  as  we  know 
the  fkin  of  a very  young  infant  to  be,  that  the  fubfequent 
hemorrhage  is  difpofed  to  continue  long.  In  many  inftances, 
the  continuance  of  the  bleeding  a certain  time  is  a moft 
defirable  circumftance,  as  by  this  means  a more  effectual 
quantity  of  blood  can  be  taken  away  than  could  otherwife 
be  accomplilhed. 

We  learn  from  Galen,  that  Hippocrates  was  acquainted 
with  the  medical  utility  of  leeclfes.  (De  Hirudinibus  com 
comment.  Sebizii).  In  inflammation  of  the  liver,  they 
were  preferred  by  Aretaeus,  of  Cappadocia,  to  cupping- 
glaffes ; and  they  are  made  frequent  mention  of  in  the 
writings  of  Diofcorides,  Celfus,  and  Paulus  JEgineta.  Pliny 
thought,  that  leeches  might  be  employed  with  feveral  in- 
tentions, as,  in  plethoric  cafes,  they  extract  the  blood  like 
cupping-glaffes,  and,  according  to  his  conjeftures,  alfo 
opened  the  pores.  (Hill.  Natural.  1.  xxxii.  c.  10.)  Horace 
has  taken  notice  of  thefe  ufeful  little  animals  in  the  follow- 
ing line  of  his  fatires. 

u Non  miffura  cutem  nifi  plena  cruoris  hirudo.” 

The  Arabian  phyficians  well  knew  the  ufefulnefsofleeches, 
and  were  in  the  habit  of  directing  them  to  be  applied  in  me- 
lancholic and  hypochondriacal  cafes.  Rhazes,  in  particular, 
recites  numerous  cures  which  he  effected  with  their  affift- 
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ance.  Paracelfus  ufed  to  apply  them  in  cafes  of  jaundice. 
By  the  chemical  pra&itioners  of  medicine,  leeches  were  not 
at  all  employed,  becaufe  they  were  accuftomed  to  reprobate 
all  evacuations  of  blood  as  ufelefs  and  hurtful  ; and  Van 
Helmont  would  not  fuffer  them  to  be  applied  to  an  hemor- 
rhoidal fwelling. 

The  ufe  of  leeches,  in  the  pra&ice  of  phyfic  and  furgery, 
appears  to  have  been  revived  by  Sennertus  and  Zacutus 
Lufitanus. 

It  would  be  almoft  an  endlefs  talk  to  enumerate  the  great 
variety  of  medical  and  furgical  cafes  in  which  leeches  may 
be  ufed  with  advantage.  We  may  ftate,  indeed,  that  in  all 
inflammatory  affe&ion;  they  are  frequently  of  confiderable 
fervice.  In  inflammations  about  the  throat,  in  the  abdomen, 
thorax,  or  cranium,-  or  in  the  limbs  and  more  fuperficial 
fltuations,  the  benefit  derived  from  the  application  of  leeches, 
can  often  be  obtained  by  no  other  means.  The  great  good 
which  they  often  do  in  inflammatory  difeafes  of  the  eye, 
joints,  and  teftis,  is  acknowledged  by  every  pra&itioner,  as 
well  as  the  relief  which  they  fpeedily  afford  in  cafes  of  in- 
flamed hemorrhoidal  tumours.  Their  utility  in  inflammations 
of  the  bread,  and  in  alleviating  the  pain,  and  even  retarding 
the  progrefs  of  fchirrous  fwellings  of  the  fame  part,  deferves 
alfo  to  be  mentioned.  That  they  fometimes  prove  even  ca- 
pable of  curing  and  reducing  many  indurations  of  the  bread, 
is  a fa&  proved  by  daily  experience.  Nor  mud  we  forget 
the  beneficial  effedls,  frequently  arifing  from  the  application 
of  leeches  in  various  examples  of  buboes,  fcrofulous  and 
fympathethic,  as  well  as  venereal. 

In  the  majority  of  cafes,  however,  we  are  not  to  imagine 
that  one  application  of  three,  four,  or  even  a dozen  leeches, 
is  enough  to  try  their  efficacy  ; in  general  their  application 
mud  be  repeated  from  time  to  time,  and,  in  fome  indances, 
once  or  twice  a-day,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymp- 
toms. 

In  infants  of  tender  years,  and  perfons  who  have  a parti- 
cular dread  of  venefedtion,  leeches  may  be  ufed  for  the 
relief  of  all  difeafes  which  require  blood  to  be  taken  away  ; 
and  this  method  of  bleeding  has  the  advantage  of  not  being 
likely  to  induce  fwooning,  debility,  and  languor,  by  the 
blood  being  drawn  too  fuddenly. 

In  many  cafes,  where  the  pradlitioner  is  fearful  of  ven- 
turing upon  general  bleeding,  the  employment  of  leeches 
may  often  be  tried  with  greater  fafety. 

In  painful  affeCtions  of  the  ear  and  teeth,  in  inflammations 
and  fwellings  of  the  gums,  and  in  numerous  inflammatory 
difeafes  affecting  the  parts  about  the  neck  and  throat,  topi- 
cal bleeding  with  leeches  proves  of  infinite  fervice,  either 
alone,  ®r  in  conjunction  with  general  bleeding,  according  to 
the  nature  and  circumftanees  of  the  cafe. 

In  numerous  inftances  of  extravafations  of  blood  under 
the  lkin,  eccbymofes,  contufions,  &c.  leeches  are  frequently 
applied  with  great  benefit  to  the  patient. 

In  cafes  of  quinfy,  when  deglutition  has  been  quite  ob- 
ftruCted,  and  repeated  venefeCtion  has  proved  unavailing, 
Schmucker  affures  us,  that  he  has  found  the  application  of 
leeches  attended  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  efficacy. 
The  fame  experienced  praCtitioner  alfo  obferves,  that  in 
pleurifies,  he  has  found  topical  bleeding  with  leeches  even 
more  ufeful  than  blifters. 

Whitlows,  which  can  fo  feldom  be  cured  without  fup- 
puration,  Schmucker  has  fometimes  refolved,  by  applying 
to  them  leeches  and  the  faturnine  lotion  in  an  early  llage  of 
the  complaint. 

This  diltinguiffied  furgeon  likewife  confirms,  how  fu- 
periorly  ufeful  the  application  of  fixteen  or  twenty  leeches 
to  the  perineum  frequently  proves  in  cafes  of  retention  of 


urine,  when  venefeCtion,  the  warm  bath,  and  other  means 
alone  are  ineffectual.  Vermifchte  Chirurgifche  Schriften, 
vol.  ii.  art.  2. 

Leech,  or  Leetch  of  a Sail,  in  a Ship,  the  outward  edge 
or  fkirt  of  the  fail  from  the  earing  to  the  clew,  or  rather  the 
middle  of  the  fail  between  thefe  two. 

The  leeches  of  all  fails,  whofe  tops  and  bottoms  are  pa- 
rallel to  the  deck,  and  at  right  angles  with  the  mails,  are 
denominated  from  the  ffiip’s  fide,  and  the  fail  to  which  they 
belong,  as  the  ttarboard  leech  of  the  main-fail,  the  lee-leech 
of  the  fore-top-fail,  &c.  But  the  fails  which  are  fixed  ob- 
liquely upon  the  mails,  have  their  leeches  named  from  their 
fituation  with  refpeCt  to  the  (hip’s  length  ; as  the  fore-leech 
of  the  mizen,  the  after-leech  of  the  jib,  or  fore-ftay-fail, 
&c.  Falconer. 

Leech,  or  Leetch-lines,  are  certain  ropes  fattened  to  the 
leeches  of  the  main-fail  and  fore-fail,  and  communicating 
with  blocks  under  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  top,  whence 
they  pafs  downwards  to  the  deck,  ferving  to  trufs  up  thofe 
fails  to  the  yard,  as  occafion  requires.  See  Bkails. 

Leech -rope,  is  a name  given  to  that  part  of  the  bolt -rope, 
to  which  the  border  of  a fail  is  fewed.  In  all  fails,  whofe 
oppofite  leeches  are  of  the  fame  length,  it  is  terminated 
above  by  the  earing,  and  below  by  the  clue.  Falconer. 

LEECHMAN,  William,  in  Biography,  a learned  and 
excellent  Scotch  divine,  was  born  at  Dolphinlton,  in  La- 
nerkfliire,  in  the  year  1706.  He  was  initiated  in  grammar- 
learning at  his  native  place,  from  whence  he  removed  to  the 
univerfity  of  Edinburgh.  Here  he  diftinguiffied  himfelf  by 
his  great  proficiency  in  different  branches  of  learning.  He 
began  his  theological  ftudies  in  1724,  and  in  1727  he  was 
introduced  into  the  vvettern  part  of  Scotland,  which  was 
deltined  hereafter  to  be  the  principal  fcene  of  his  ufefulnefs. 
He  undertook  the  education  of  a young  gentleman  at 
Caldwell,  in  Renfrewffiire,  where  he  refided  in  the  fummer 
months,  but  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  he  lived  at 
Glafgow,  and  was  honoured  with  the  friendftiip  of  pro- 
feffors  Hutchefon  and  Dunlop.  About  the  beginning  of 
1731  he  was  licenfed  as  a preacher,  but  it  was  not  till  the 
year  1736  that  he  had  any  profpeCt  of  preferment.  He 
was  now  ordained  minifter  of  Beith,  and  remained  in  the  dif- 
charge  of  the  duties  attached  to  that  office  during  feven 
years.  In  1740  he  was  elected  moderator  of  a meeting  of 
the  fynod  at  Irvine,  and  opened  the  affepibly  at  Glafgow  on 
the  7th  of  April,  1741,  with  a fermon  to  the  clergy  “ On 
the  temper,  character,  and  duty  of  a minifter  of  the  gof- 
pel.”  This  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  ableft  charges  ever 
delivered  from  the  pulpit : it  has  patted  through  many  edi- 
tions, and  is  ft  ill  in  very  high  reputation.  In  1743  he 
publiffied  a much  longer  difcourfe  on  “ The  Nature,  Rea- 
fonablenefs,  and  Advantages  of  Prayer ; with  an  Attempt 
to  anfwer  the  Objections  againft  it.”  This  fermon,  as  well 
as  that  juft  noticed,  excited  great  attention  at  the  time  of 
the  publication,  and  it  has  been  frequently  reprinted  fince. 
He  was,  about  this  time,  invited  to  fettle  with  a congrega- 
tion at  Belfaft,  in  Ireland,  with  the  promife  of  a better  falary 
than  that  which  he_enjoyed  at  Brith.  This  offer,  upon  due 
deliberation,  he  declined,  and  he  wras  ffiortly  after  eleCted  to 
the  profefforffiip  of  theology  at  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow  ; 
an  honour  which  he  obtained  only  by  the  cafting  vote  of  the 
prefident.  The  oppofite  party  did  all  in  their  power  10" 
prevent  his  being  fixed  in  the  fituation : they  even  com- 
menced a procefs  of  herefy  againft  him,  which  had  a direCt 
tendency  to  injure  his  reputation  and  ufefulnefs,  and  to  ex- 
pofe  him  to  general  odium.  The  charge  w’as  founded  on 
the  fermon  on  prayer,  which  his  enemies  confidered  as  having 
laid  too  little  Itrefs  on  the  atonement  and  interceffion  of 
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Chrift.  A paper  of  remarks  was  produced,  confiding  of 
eight  articles,  of  what  they  deemed  heretical  omilfions. 
To  each  of  the  remarks  the  profeffor  gave  in  written  an- 
fwers,  which  were  neither  deemed  fatisfaCtory  to  the  com- 
mittee nor  to  the  prefbytery,  under  whofe  authority  they 
acted.  Mr.  Leechman  appealed  to  a higher  court,  viz.  the 
fynod,  the  members  of  which,  after  hearing  all  that  could 
be  adduced  on  both  Tides  of  the  quedion,  almod  unani- 
moufly  deter  mined,,  that  there  was  no  reafon  to  charge  him 
with  any  unfoundnefs  in  the  paffages  of  the  fermon  com- 
plained againd.  “ Mr.  Leechman’s  character,  both  as  a 
preacher  and  profefior,  flione  out  the  brighter  after  this 
cloud  was  diflipated.  Some  of  thofe  who  had  appeared  his 
keened  adverfaries  in  the  church  procefs,  lived  with  him 
afterwards  on  terms  of  fincere  friendlhip : even  the  preju- 
dices of  the  common  people  in  Glafgow  gradually  fubfided  ; 
fo  that  he  came  to  be  confidered  there,  as  he  had  always 
been  in  every  other  place,  a very  acceptable  preacher.” 
Soon  after  he  had  been  eftabliftied  in  the  profefforlhip,  he 
took  the  degree  of  doCtor  in  divinity.  He  continued  in 
the  theological  chair  feventeen  years,  vindicating  and  efta- 
blifhing  the  grand  truths  of  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
in  anfwer  to  the  principal  objections  made  to  them  by  Mr. 
Hume,  lord  Bolingbroke,  and  other  fceptical  writers.  He 
had,  in  his  leCtures,  a remarkable  talent  of  feleCting  what 
was  mod  important  and  (hiking  on  every  fubjeCt  that  he 
handled  : his  arguments  were  folid,  founded  on  indifputable 
faCts  ; and  they  were  urged  with  a degree  of  warmth  which 
carried  his  auditors  along  with  him  ; for  they  were  addreffed 
equally  to  the  judgment  and  the  heart.  Dr.  Leechman’s 
fame  extended  far  and  wide,  the  Divinity-hall  at  Glafgow 
was  crowded,  in  his  time,  with  a greater  number  of  fcholars 
fhan  any  other  in  Scotland  : and  his  numerous  fcholars, 
however  they  might  differ  in  their  fentiments  on  fpeculative 
theology  and  church  government,  were  all  cordially  united 
in  their  affeCtion  and  veneration  for  their  mailer.  In  the  year 
1761,  Dr.  Leechman  was  raffed  to  the  office  of  principal 
of  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow  by  a prefentation  from  the 
king.  He  had  previoufiy  to  this  been  in  a very  bad  date 
of  health,  and  this  change  in  his  avocations  was  probably 
the  means  of  prolonging  his  valuable  life  for  five-and-twenty 
years.  Though  releafed  from  the  more  fatiguing  part  of 
his  duties,  he  could  not  remain  inaCtive,  but  entered  warmly 
into  every  fcheme  for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  the 
fociety,  propofed  by  other  profeffors,  and  profccuted  fome 
fchemes  of  his  own  fuggeition.  He  gave  a leCture,  for 
fome  time,  once  a week,  to  the  Undents  in  divinity,  and 
weekly  leCtures  to  the  whole  univerfity.  Dr.  Leechman’s 
faculties  remained  in  full  vigour  amidll  the  increafing  in- 
firmities of  old  age,  and  his  tafte  for  valuable  knowledge 
continued  as  acute  as  ever.  His  mind  feemed  to  be  in  a great 
meafure  independent  of  all  bodily  infirmities  and  connections. 
In  September,  178J,  he  experienced  a violent  paralytic 
flroke,  from  the  effeCts  of  which  he  fpcedily  recovered : 
but  a fecond  (hock  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  following  month 
deprived  him  of  the  power  of  his  whole  left  fide.  Still  he  con- 
tinued in  the  full  poffeffion  of  his  mental  faculties,  and  was 
as  intelligent,  judicious,  and  even  as  acute  as  ever.  Another 
attack  carried  him  off  on  the  third  of  December,  1785, 
when  he  was  almoft  eighty  years  of  age.  Dr.  Leechman 
committed  nothing  to  the  prefs,  except  nine  fermons,  which 
went  through  feveral  editions  during  his  life-time.  Theie 
were  re-publi(hcd,  with  others,  forming  together  two  vo- 
lumes, in  the  year  1789.  To  the  firlt  of  thefe  volumes  is 
prefixed  an  account  of  the  author,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred  for  more  particulars  relating  to  Dr.  Leechman. 

LEEDS,  in  Geography,  a populous  market-town  in  the 


wapentake  of  Skyrack,  in  the  Weft  Riding  of  the  county 
of  York,  England,  is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
river  Aire,  over  which  is  a handfome  ftone  bridge.  It  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  and  its  name  is  regiltered  in  the 
Domefday  furvey.  Here  was  formerly  a ftrong  caftle, 
probably  built  by  Ilbert  de  Lacy,  which  was  befieged  by 
king  Stephen  in  1 139  ; and  here  the  unfortunate  Richard  II. 
was  confined  about  the  year  1399.  No  veftige  of  this  for- 
trefs  remains  ; but  its  feite  is  (aid  to  have  been  at  a place 
called  Mill-hill.  Leeds  has  long  been  diftinguilhed  as  a 
clothing  town ; though  the  pre-eminence  it  now  enjoys  is 
not  of  a very  remote  date.  Leland  fays  it  is  “ a pretty 
market-town,  fubfilled  chiefly  by  clothing,  reafonably  well 
builded,  and  as  large  as  Bradford,  but  not  fo  quick  as  it.” 
Its  growth,  however,  probably  foon  became  confiderable, 
as  it  was  incorporated  by  king  Charles  I.  At  the  com- 
mencament  of  the  troubles  of  that  reign,  it  was  held  for  the 
king  by  fir  William  Saville ; but  after  a Iharp  aCtion,  its 
fortifications  were  ftormed  by  the  forces  which  marched  out 
of  Bradford  under  fir  Thomas  Fairfax.  A fecond  charter 
was  granted  on  the  13th  of  Charles  II.,  under  which  the 
town  is  now  governed.  The  trade  in  woollen  cloth,  which 
has  raifed  Leeds  to  its  prefent  confequence,  is  carried  on 
here  to  an  extent  unequalled  in  any  place  in  the  kingdom. 
The  cloth-markets  are  held  only  on  Tuefdays  and  Satur- 
days, and  then  only  for  an  hour  and  a half  each  day  ; and  the 
merchants  are  not  allowed  to  buy,  or  even  to  look  at  cloth, 
but  at  thefe  appointed  hours.  At  fix  in  the  morning  in 
fummer,  and  feven  in  winter,  the  market-bell  rings  ; and  in 
a few  minutes,  without  the  leaft  diforder,  the  whole  market 
is  filled,  and  all  the  benches  are  covered  with  cloth,  each 
proprietor  at  the  fame  time  Handing  behind  his  own  cloth. 
As  foon  as  the  bell  has  ceafed  the  buyers  enter,  and  having 
fixed  on  certain  lots,  or  pieces  of  cloth,  they  proceed  in  a 
very  expeditious  and  fecret  manner  to  bargain  for  the  fame. 
(A  particular  account  of  the  modes  of  tranfaCting  bufinefs, 
&c.  is  given  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  iii.  p.  123,  and 
vol.  iv.  p.  174.)  In  thefe  places  it  is  related  that  from  ten 
to  twenty  thoufand  pounds  worth  of  cloth,  and  fometimes 
more,  is  fold  with  a whifper  only  ; the  laws  of  the  market 
are  certainly  more  (IriCtly  obferved  than  in  any  other  place 
in  England  : the  time  of  fale  is  terminated  by  another  bell ; 
and  any  merchant  Haying  in  the  hall  after  the  bell  has  ceafed, 
forfeits  five  (hillings.  This  extenfive  bufinefs,  which  ufed 
formerly  to  be  carried  on  in  the  open  ftreet,  is. now  con- 
ducted in  two  hails,  which  have  been  built  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  clothiers.  The  Mixed-cloth  Hall,  which 
is  the  principal,  was  ereCted  in  1758  ; it  is  a quadrangular 
building,  inclofing  an  open  area  of  about  an  hundred  yards 
fquare,  and  is  divided  into  feven  partitions  or  ftreets,  each 
of  which  contains  four  rows  of  (lands ; and  thefe  are  the 
freehold  property  of  feparate  manufacturers.  The  whole 
number  of  (lands  is  1770.  The  White-cloth  Hall,  built  in 
1 775,  is  partitioned  in  a fimilar  manner,  and  contains  1210 
(lands.  Over  the  former  building  is  an  affembly-room,  and 
over  the  latter  a mufic-hall.  The  manufaClure  of  broad 
cloth  is  now  almoft  wholly  performed  by  machinery,  which 
has  occafioned  a confiderable  reduction  in  the  price.  By 
this  means,  very  few  hands  are  wanted  in  the  firlt  ftages  of 
the  manufacture,  particularly  in  carding  and  fcribbling  the 
wool,  and  in  fpinning  it.  This  circumftance,  on  the  firlt 
introduction  of  machinery,  deprived  great  numbers  of  peo- 
ple of  their  cuftomary  employment. 

Previous  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Leeds  had  but  one 
church  : here  are  now,  however,  feveral  ecclefiaftical  edifices, 
appropriated  to  the  eftabliflied  religion,  and  to  different  feCts 
of  Diffenters.  The  church  of  St.  Peter,  the  original,  is  built 
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in  the  form  of  a crofs,  with  a tower  in  the  middle  ; and  has 
a painting  in  frefco  of  the  Afcenfion,  by  Parmentier,  who 
prefented  the  town  with  this  fpecimen  of  his  genius.  St. 
John’s  church  was  eredled  in  1634,  at  the  foie  expence  of 
Mr.  Harrifon,  who  alfo  built  a free-fchool  and  a market  - 
crofs,  and  was  in  other  refpe&s  a great  benefador  to  the 
town.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  is  an  ele- 
gant ftrudure,  with  a fpire,  was  built  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Eight  other  places  of  worlhip  are  appropriated  to 
the  feveral  denominations  of  diffenters.  Here  are  tlwee 
alms-houfes,  a charity-fchool,  and  an  extenfive  workhoufe, 
in  which  children  are  taught  the  eafy  branches  of  the  woollen 
manufacture.  A fpacious  infirmary  was  built  by  fubfcrip- 
tion  in  the  year  1 786.  The  ftreets,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  town,  are  narrow ; but  in  the  other  parts  they  are 
broad,  and  the  houfes  are  moftly  uniform,  and  many  of  them 
elegant.  Here  are  feveral  large  open  fquares,  the  areas  of 
which  are  in  fome  cafes  planted,  and  in  others  ufed  as  tenter 
grounds.  The  buildings  are  chiefly  of  brick,  and  covered 
with  white  flate  ; and  every  ftreet  has  a flagged  foot- way  on 
each  fide.  The  civil  government  of  the  town  is  veiled,  by 
the  charter  of  Charles  II.,  in  a mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and 
twenty-four  common-council  men. 

Leeds  is  192  miles  diftant  from  London,  and  23  miles 
from  York.  In  the  year  1800,  it  contained,  according  to 
the  return  made  to  parliament,  11,399  houfes,  and  33,162 
inhabitants  : of  the  latter,  20,367  were  Hated  to  be  em- 
ployed in  trade  and  manufacture,  particularly  that  of 
woollen  cloth.  Two  fairs  are  held  annually;  and  two 
weekly  markets,  on  Tuefdays  and  Saturdays,  are  well  fup- 
plied  with  all  kinds  of  provifions.  A confiderable  pottery 
is  eltablifhed  here,  which  furnilhes  large  quantities  of  earthen 
ware,  both  for  home  confumption  and  exportation.  By 
means  of  the  rivers  Aire  and  Calder,  and  the  Canal  Naviga- 
tion, Leeds  has  communication  with  Wakefield,  York,  and 
Hull ; from  which  latter  place  the  woollen  goods  are  ufually 
Ihipped  to  foreign  parts.  The  carriage  of  coals  from  the  in- 
terior of  Yorkfhire  is  alfo  a great  fource  of  traffic:  thefe 
are  carried  in  veflels  from  43  to  60  tons  burthen,  to  Selby, 
York,  Howden,  Hull,  Beverley,  and  all  the  intermediate 
towns  fituated  on  the  rivers  Oufe  and  Humber.  Three 
miles  from  this  town  are  the  grand  and  pidurefque  ruins  of 
Kirkftall  Abbey,  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Aire. 
For  an  account  of  thefe,  with  an  interefting  print,  fee  Day’s 
Tour  in  Ybrklhire,  8vo.  1803.  Weft  of  the  town  is  an  an- 
cient feat  of  the  Vavaron  family.  Aikin’s  Defcription  of 
the  Country  round  Manchefter,  4to.,  and  Monthly  Ma- 
gazine. 

Leeds,  a county  of  Upper  Canada,  bounded  on  the  eaft 
by  the  county  of  Grenville,  on  the  fouth  by  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  boundary  line  of  the  late 
townfhip  of  Pittfburg,  running  north  until  it  interfeds  the 
Ottawa  or  Grand  river,  and  thence  defcending  until  it  meets 
the  north-wellernmoft  boundary  of  the  county  of  Grenville. 
This  county  comprehends  all  the  iflands  in  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  that  are  near  it.  The  greater  part  of  it  lies 
fronting  the  St.  Lawrence. — Alfo,  a townfhip  in  the  county 
of  Leeds,  being  the  twelfth  townfhip  in  afcending  the  river 
St.  Lawrence.  It  is  watered  by  the  Gananoque  rit’er, 
which  has  a good  harbour  at  its  entrance.  There  is  a port 
of  entry  on  the  weft  bank  of  the  Gananoque,  near  its 
mouth  in  the  St.  Lawrence.— Alfa,  a town  of  America,  in 
the  eaftern  part  of  Gloucefter  county,  New  Jerfey  ; 4 miles 
weft  of  the  mouth  of  Mullicus  river. — Alfo,  a town  in 
Kennebeck  county,  on  the  eaft  bank  of  Amerefkoggin 
river,  oppoiite  to  the  mouth  of  Twenty  miles  ftream,  in  the 
town  of  Turner,  in  Cumberland  county. — Alfo,  a town,  or 


rather  village,  of  Richmond  county,  Virginia,  on  the  north 
bank  of  Rappahannock  river  ; 70  miles  N.E.  of  Richmond  ; 
near  which  is  a famous  courfe  for  horfe-racing. 

LEEDSTON,  a poft-town  of  Weftmoreland  county, 
Virginia  ; 103  miles  from  Wafhington. 

LEEGELLAN,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea, 
near  the  eaft  coafl  of  Borneo.  N.  lat.  40  10'.  E.  lontr. 
1 x83  40'.  b 

LEEHEEM,  a fmall  ifland  nearly  north-eaft  of  Borneo. 
N.  lat.  6°  9'.  E.  long.  1 i8J  16'. 

LEEK,  in  Botany , Gardening , and  the  Materia  Mediae. 
See  Allium. 

Leek,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  of  Pennfylvania,  in 
Delaware  river. 

L.EEK-Head,  in  the  Manege.  See  Wart. 

LEEKE,  or  Leek -in  the- Moorlands,  formerly  called  Lee, 
in  Geography,  a market-town  and  parifli  in  the  hundred  of 
Totmanflow,  and  county  of  Stafford,  England,  is  feated  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  that  county,  at  the  diftance  of 
154  miles  from  London,  and  31  from  Manchefter.  Here 
are  a weekly  market  on  Wednefday,  and  feven  annual  fairs. 
In  the  year  1800,  this  parifh  contained  780  houfes,  and 
3489  inhabitants.  Many  of  them  are  employed  in  the  manu- 
fadure  of  ribbons,  filk-twift,  and  buttons ; which  may  be 
confidered  the  ftaple  articles  of  the  place.  But  of  late  years 
this  latter  branch  has  very  much  diminifhed,  and  at  prefent 
the  chief  trade  is  in  thrown  filk,  and  the  manufadure  of 
bandana  and  other  handkerchiefs.  The  cotton  bulinefs  has 
alfo  been  introduced,  within  thefe  few  years,  into  this  town. 
The  church  here  is  a large  building,  with  a lofty  fquare 
tower.  In  the  church-yard  is  an  ancient  ftone-crofs,  the 
fhaft  of  which  is  about  ten  feet  in  height.  It  has  been  called 
Danifh,  from  “ the  imagery  and  fret-work,”  as  Mr.  Gough 
obferves,  with  which  it  is  ornamented.  Near  the  town  was 
formerly  a Cillertian  abbey,  called  Delacres,  or  Dieulacres, 
which  was  founded  in  the  year  1214  by  Ranulph,  earl  of 
Chefter  ; to  whom  the  lordfhip  of  this  town  formerly  be- 
longed. In  the  vicinity  of  Leeke  are  fome  lofty  bare  crags, 
called  Leek-rocks  and  Henclouds.  Blue-hills,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, abound  with  coal-mines ; and  a falt-fpring  iffues 
from  one  of  thefe  hills.  Eight  alms-houfes  were  en- 
dowed here  in  1696,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A(h,  for  as  many 
widows. 

LEER,  in  Glafs-mahing,  a fort  of  third  furnace,  in- 
tended to  anneal  and  cool,  by  proper  means,  the  veflels  when 
made.  See  Furnace  and  Glass-house  Furnace. 

Leer,  Lehr , or  Lier,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Eaft 
Friefland,  on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  which  foon  after 
joins  the  Ems  ; 1 1 miles  S.  of  Etnden.  N.  lat.  53°  1 2'.  E. 
long.  70  20'. 

LEERDAM,  a town  of  Holland,  on  the  river  Linghe, 
which  gave  title  of  count  to  the  noble  houfe  of  Egmont,  and 
afterwards  to  that  of  Naflau  ; 11  miles  S.  of  Utrecht.  N. 
lat.  3 1°  33'.  E.  long.  4 59'. 

LEERSIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  graffes,  received  its 
appellation  from  Dr.  Swartz,  in  order,  with  peculiar  pro- 
priety, to  honour  the  memory  of  John  Daniel  Leers,  an 
apothecary  at  Herborn  in  Naffau,  author  of  the  Flora  Hcr- 
bornenfis,  pnbliflied  in  1775.  This  little  odavo  volume, 
nowr  very  rare,  contains  iixteen  plates,  in  which  all  the 
graffes  are  engraved  by  the' hand  of  the  author,  with  fuch 
exquifite  and  minute  precifion,  that  they  will  bear  infped'on 
with  a magnifier,  almoft  like  the  plants  themfelves,  and  are 
unrivalled  in  natural  hillory.  A life  of  the  author  by  his 
foil  is  prefixed  to  this  book,  by  which  we  learn  that  he  died 
December  7,  T774,  aged  47.  The  narrative  contains  few 
ltriking  particulars,  but  the  effufions  of  filial  piety,  with 
7 which 
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which  it  abounds,  muft  ever  be  interefting,  and  do  honour 
both  to  the  father  and  the  fon.  A fecond  edition  of  this 
work,  from  another  hand,  was  publiftied  many  years  after- 
wards, of  which  the  plates  are  extremely  faulty  and  inaccu- 
rate copies  of  the  firft.  Swartz.  Procr.  21.  Ind.  Occ. 
v.  t.  129.  Schreb.  818.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  325.  Mart. 
Mill.  Di<ft.  v.  3.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  2x0. 
Michaux  Boreali-Amer.  v.  1.-39.  (Afprella;  Schreb.  45. 
Homalocenchrus ; Mieg.  Aft.  Helvet.  v.  4.  307.  Hall. 
Hclvet.  v.  2 201.  Allion.  Pedem.  v.  2.  232.  Ehrhartia  ; 
Wiggers  Primit.  63.) — Clafs  and  order,  Triandria  Digynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Gramma , Linn.  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Cor.  Glume  of  two  clofed,  boat- 
{haped,  concave,  comprefied  valves,  often  fringed  with 
prickles  at  the  back,  and  nearly  equal  in  length  ; the  outer 
one  larger,  oblong,  pointed  ; inner  but  half  as  broad,  linear, 
acute.  Neftary  of  two  lanceolate  acute  leaflets.  Siam. 
Filaments  three,  in  fome  cafes  one  or  fix,  capillary,  fliorter 
than  the  corolla ; anthers  oblong.  Pifl.  Germen  fuperior, 
ovate,  comprefied  ; ftyles  two,  capillary,  Ihort ; itigmas 
feathery.  Peru,  none  except  the  permanent  clofcd  corolla. 
Seal  folitary,  obovate,  comprefied. 

E(f.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  of  two  clofed  valves. 

Obf.  Homalocenchrus,  the  name  given  to  this  genus  by 
Mieg,  was  juftly,  as  compounded  of  another,  thought  ex- 
ceptionable by  Wiggers,  who  therefore  preferred  Ehrhartia  ; 
but  the  latter  is  now  otherwife  employed.  (See  Ehr- 
HARTA.)  Dr.  Solander  it  feems  originally  diitingmlhed 
this  genus  from  Phalaris,  and  the  name  applied  to  it  by 
Swartz,  was  adopted  from  his  nianuferipts.  We  cannot 
account  for  the  error  of  Wiggers,  who  alerts  it  to  be  gy- 
nandrous,  the  llamens  growing  out  of  the  top  of  the  germen. 
We  find  no  traces  of  any  fucli  infection,  which  would  be 
truly  lingular  in  a grafs. 

1.  L.  oryzoides . Swartz.  Prodr.  21.  W 1 1 1 d . n.  1. 
(Phalaris  oryzoides  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  81.  Swartz.  Obf.  34. 
Schreb.  Gram.  fafe.  2.  6.  t.  22. — Panicle  fpreading.  Flowers 
fpreading,  triandrous  ; their  glumes  fringed  at  the  keel.— 
Nativp  of  watery  places  in  Germany,  France,  Switzerland, 
Aultria,  Italy,  and  Perfia.  Seguier  fays  it  is  frequent  in 
the  rice-fields  about  Verona,  “ in  weeding  which  this  grafs 
is  detected,  in  its  youngeft  ftate,  by  its  glaucous  foliage, 
and,  at  a more  advanced  period,  by  the  minute  prickles  at 
the  edges  of  its  leaves.”  The  roughnefs  ariiing  from  thefe 
prickles  feems  the  origin  of  the  Italian  name,  Afperella. 
The  roots  are  perennial,  with  long  runners.  Stems  tour  or 
five  feet  high,  leafy,  erect,  fmooth,  with  hairy  joints.  Leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  pointed,  ftriated,  rough,  eipecially  at  the 
edges,  flight  1 y glaucous  ;;  with  long,  {Listed,  roughifh 
(heaths  ; and  a fhort  notched  ftipula.  Panicle  at  fir  It  en- 
veloped in  the  upper  {heath,  then  fpreading,  a fpan  high, 
with  numerous,  drooping,  . compound,  zigzag  branches. 
Flowers  light  green,  very  much  refembling  thofe  of  rice, 
but  fmaller.  . 

2.  L.  virginica.  Willd.  n.  2.  (L.  oryzoides;  Michaux 

Boreali-Amer.  v.  I 39.  Oryza  glumis  carina  hifpidis  ; 
Growov..  Virgin,  ed.  I.  153.  Phalaris  oryzoides;  ed.  2. 

11.^ Panicle  loofe.  Flowers  moitly  triandrous,  ere£t, 

clofe-prefled  ; their  glumes  fringed  at  the  keel. — Found  in 
Kentucky,  Pennfylvania,  and  Carolina.  Michaux.  In 
marfhes  in  Virginia,  amongit  Smilaces  and  Ruhi,  flowering 
in  Auguft.  Clayton.  Michaux  thinks  this  is  not  fpecifically 
diftinCt  from  the  former  ; but  Willdenow,  who  has  obferved 
them  both  in  a garden,  fays  that,  “ though  much  alike,  they 
are  conftantly  different.  The  prefent  has  fhorter  and  broader 
Laves  ; a thorter  panicle , whole  branches  are  not  zigzag  but 
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ftraight,  and  whofe flowers  are  clofely  prefled  to  the  ftalks. 
The  glumes  are  fmaller,  narrower,  fparingly  fringed.  The 
panicle  of  this  is  never  covered  by  a leaf,  but  always  expofed 
and  fpreading.”  We  have  feen  no  fpecimen  of  this  Leerfla. 
Willdei  ow  enquires  “ whether  the  Jamaica  fpecies  be  the 
fame  with  it  V*  By  this  he  feems  to  mean,  whether  L.  ory- 
zoides of  Swartz,  which  he  had  already  quoted  with  a doubt 
under  the  former,  be  this  L.  virginica.  But  Swartz  no 
where  mentions  the  oryzoides  as  a Weft  Indian  plant.  He 
merely  gives  its  character  in  italics,  as  ufual  in  his  Prodromus, 
to  contrail  it  with  his  own  new  fpecies,  and  thereby  indi- 
cates it  not  to  be  a native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

3.  L.  hexandra.  Willd.  n.  4.  Swartz.  Ind.  Occ. 
v.  1.  1 3 1. — Panicle  nearly  ereft.  Flowers  alternate,  clofe- 
preffed,  hexandrous ; their  glumes  fringed  at  the  keel, 
roughiih. — Native  of  watery  places  in  the  fouthern  part  of 
Jamaica,  where  it  was  gathered  by  Browne  and  Swartz. 
Stem  two  feet  high,*  nearly  erect,  with  hairy  joints,  but 
otherwife  fmaoth,  {lender,  leafy,  fometimes  a little  branched. 
Leaves  rather  glaucous,  lanceolate,  acute,  fpreading,  ftriated, 
rough  at  the  edges.  Stipula  pointed,  beardlefs.  Panicle 
nearly  eredt,  the  branches  a little  fpreading  in  every  direction, 
by  no  means  inclined  to  droop  ; the  flowering  part  zigzag. 
Flowers  alternate,  crowded,  eredt,  fo  as  to  approach  the 
ftalk,  purplifh,  fmaller  than  in  L.  oryzoides,  but  otherwife 
much  like  that  fpecies.  The flamens  however  are  conftantly 
fix.  It  flowers  in  the  fpring. 

4.  L.  auflralis.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl  v.  1.  210. 
— Panicle  loofe,  with  alternate  branches  ; ■ the  lower  ores 
divided.  Flowers  hexandrous  ; their  glumes  fringed  at  the 
keel,  finely  toothed  at  their  ribs  ; fmooth  at  the  Tides. — • 
Gathered  by  Mr.  R.  Brown  at  Port  Jackfon,  as  well  as  in 
the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland.  He  thinks  it  fo  near 
the  laft,  as  to  be  doubtful  of  their  being  diftindl. 

pi  -L.  lenticularis , Michaux  Boreali-Amer.  v.  x.  39. — - 
Branches  of  the  panicle  nearly  folitary,  their  fecotidary  di- 
vifions  fpiked.  Flowers  imbricated  ; their  glumes  orbicular, 
fringed.  Native  of  marfhes  in  the  country  of  the  Illinois. 
Michaux  deferibes  the  glumes  as  rather  large,  lenticular,  and 
confpicuoufly  fringed. 

6 L.  monandra.  Willd.  n.  3.  Swartz.  Ind.  Occ. 
v.  1.  130. — Panicle  fimple,  loofe.  Spikes  remote,  las. 
Flowers  monanarous,  fomewhat  imbricated,  Angle-ranked  ; 
their  glumes  roundifh,  fmooth. — Obferved  by  S « art z in 
chalky  groves  in  Jamaica,  flowering  in  the  fpring.  H? 
deferibes  it  as  very  different  from  all  the  other  fpecies  known 
to  him.  The flem  is  two  or  three  feet  high.  Leaves  long, 
upright  and  fmooth,  of  a bright  green.  Flowers  the  fize  of 
Millet-feed,  green,  fmooth,  with  only  one  ftamen  in  each. 

Leersia,  Hedw.  Fund.  v.  2.  88.  See  Encalypta. 

LEERSTRAND,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway; 
eight  miles  S.W.  of  Drontheim. 

LEES,  the  groffeft  and  thickeft  parts  of  wine,  oil,  and 
other  liquors  ; or  the  fediment  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
veffel.  See  Lixivium. 

The  word  comes  from  the  French  lie,  and  that  either  from 
limus,  mud,  or  from  Lyaus,  one  of  the  furnames  of  Bac- 
chus ; or,  according  to  Du-Cange,  from  Ha,  a corrupt 
Latin  word,  fignifying  the  fame. 

A kind  of  potafti,  called  cineres  clavellati,  is  made  with 
the  lees  ©f  wine  burnt,  and  prepared,  uftd  by  dyers,  See, 
which  ought  to  be  remembered  by  people  troubled  with  the 
lion?,  &c. 

The  vinegar -makers  make  a great  trade  of  the  lees  of  wine 
dried,  and  made  into  cakes,  after  having  fqueezed  out  the 
remains  of  the  liquor  in  preffes. 

All 
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All  the  various  kinds  of  lees,  fuch  as  thole  of  wine,  beer, 
ale,  oil,  See.  may  be  made  ufe  of  as  manures,  when  they  can 
be  had  in  fufficient  quantities  for  the  purpofe. 

LEESBURG,  in  Geography,  a poll; -town  of  Maryland, 
in  America  ; 25  miles  from  Frederickdown. — Alfo,  a pofl- 
town  of  Virginia,  and  the  capital  of  Loudon  county  ; 
fituated  fix  miles  S.W.  of  the  Patowmac,  and  containing 
about  60  houfes,  a court-houfe,  and  gaol ; 20  miles  from 
Salifbury. 

LEESNITZ,  or  Legnica,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the 
principality  of  Oppeln  ; 18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Oppeln; 

LEET,  James,  in  Biography , was  born  at  Geneva  in 
1560.  He  received  the  early  part  of  his  education  at  home  ; 
ftudied  law  under  Cujas,  and,  through  the  influence  of  Beza, 
obtained  a chair  in  that  faculty  at  Geneva  in  1583.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  made  counfellor  of  ftate,  and 
the-  zeal  and  intelligence  which  he  difplayed  in  the  public 
fervice  caufed  him  four  times  to  be  appointed  to  the  fyndi- 
cate,  or  firft  office  in  government,  and  likewife  to  be  em- 
ployed in  important  negociations ; one  of  which  was  with 
Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  in  order  to  obtain  fome  pecu- 
niary aid  for  the  republic.  He  was  employed  upon  a fimi- 
lar  million  to  Holland,  and  obtained  a fum  from  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  the  ftates  general,  upon  the  condition  that 
the  academy  of  Geneva  ffiould  be  re-ellablifhed.  Leet  fup- 
ported  this  meafure,  and  delivered  an  oration  “ De  fludiis 
liberalibus  publica  ob  mala  non  deferendis.”  He  was 
employed  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  republic  with  his  pen 
againli  the  duke  of  Savoy  ; and  he  vindicated  the  Proteflant 
religion  in  oppofition  to  the  attacks  of  the  prefident  Favre. 
He  was  author  of  various  publications  in  jurifprudence,  and 
in  polite  literature.  He  died  in  1611,  highly  refpefted  by 
his  countrymen  as  the  model  of  a good  citizen  and  magif- 
trate.  His  principal  works  are,  “ Thefaurus  Juris  Romani, 
continens  rariora  meliorum  Interpretum  Opufcula;”  five 
vols.  folio.  His  other  publications  confifl  chiefly  of  poems, 
orations,  pieces  of  biography,  &c.  Gen.  Biog. 

Leet,  Leta , (leth,  lathe,  lathe,)  is  a term  of  Saxon  ori- 
ginal, and  feems  to  be  no  other  than  the  court  of  the  lathe  ; 
as  the  county  court  is  the  court  of  the  county.  For  in  an- 
cient times  the  counties  were  fub-divided  into  lathes,  rapes, 
wapentakes,  hundreds,  and  the  like ; and  the  ffieriff  twice 
a year’performed  his  tourn  or  perambulation,  for  the  execution 
of  juftice  through  the  county.  Afterwards  the  power  of  hold- 
ing courts  was  granted  to  divers  great  men,  within  certain 
diflridls.  And  from  hence,  thefe  courts,  holden  within  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  county,  have  defeended  unto  us  without 
variation,  under  the  name  of  the  leet , leth,  or  lathe  courts. 
See  Court-/??/,  and  Frank  -pledge. 

LEETAKOO,  in  Geography,  a large  and  populous  city 
of  Africa,  the  capital  of  a tribe  of  Kaffers  called  “ Boo- 
fhooanas,”  and  the  refidence  of  their  chief,  fituated  at  the 
diftance  of  16  days’  journey  beyond  the  Orange  river  in  the 
direftion  of  N.E.  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
palace  of  the  chief,  like  the  other  houfes  in  the  town,  was 
built  in  a circular  form,  being  about  16  feet  in  diameter.  The 
lower  part,  to  the  height  of  four  feet  from  the  ground,  was 
{tone  laid  in  clay,  and  wooden  fpars  eredted  at  certain  dif- 
tances.  On  the  eafl  fide  of  the  circle,  about  the  fourth  part 
of  the  houfe  was  open,  the  other  three-fourths  entirely 
clofed.  A round  pointed  roof  covered  the  whole  in  the  form 
of  a tent,  well  thatched  with  long  reeds,  or  with  the  ftraws 
of  the  holcus.  From  the  centre  to  the  back  part  of  the 
Itoufe,  a circular  apartment  is  made  off,  with  a narrow  en- 
trance into  it,  where  tjie  head  of  the  family  takes  his  nightly 
reit;  the  other  members  of  the  family  fleep  in  the  fore  part, 


or  between  the  large  and  fmall  circles  of  the  houfe.  All  the 
houfes  are  enclofed  with  palifades  ; and  the  fpace  between 
thefe  and  the  dwelling  ferves  for  a granary,  and  flore  for 
their  grain  and  pulfe.  Thefe  granaries  are  condru&ed  in 
the  form  of  oil-jars,  of  baked  clay,  the  capacity  of  each 
being  at  the  lead:  200  gallons  ; and  they  are  fupported  on 
tripods,  compofed  of  the  fame  material,  which  raife  them 
about  nine  inches  above  the  ground.  They  are  covered  with 
a round  draw  roof  erefted  on  poles,  and  fufficiently  high 
to  admit  an  opening  into  the  jars,  the  upper  edges  of  which 
are  from  five  to  fix  feet  from  the  ground.  Within  and  with- 
out the  town  are  plantations  of  that  fpecies  of  Mimofa, 
which  conditutes  the  principal  food  of  the  Camelopardalis. 
The  city  in  its  circumference  is  edimated  as  large  as  Cape 
Town,  with  all  the  gardens  of  Table  valley  ; but  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  afeertain  the  number  of  houfes,  by  a general  fur- 
vey,  on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  the  dreets,  and  low- 
nefs  of  the  buildings  ; but  they  are  fuppofed  to  amount  to 
between  two  and  three  thoufand,  of  the  fame  kind,  but  not 
fo  large,  as  that  of  the  «hief.  The  whole  population,  in- 
cluding men,  women,  and  children,  were  edimated  at  between 
ten  and  fifteen  thoufand  perfons.  The  fituation  of  Leetakoo 
was  calculated  to  be  S.  lat.  26°  30',  and  E.  long.  270. 

LEEUWE,  or  Leeuwen,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Dyle,  called  by  the  Flemings  “ Sout. 
Leeuwe,”  fituated  on  the  river  Geeta,  in  the  midfl  of  a mo- 
rals ; formerly  a place  of  drength,  to  which  perfons  con- 
demned to  bar.iffiment  were  fent  ; 20  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Liege. 

LEEWARD  Islands,  fo  called  in  contradiftin&ion  to 
the  Windward  ijlands,  an  appellation  given  to  them  from 
their  fituation  in  a voyage  from  the  ports  of  Spain  to  Cartha- 
gena,  or  Porto  Bello.  Thofe  that  lie  to  leeward  extend 
from  Porto  Rico  to  Dominica. 

LEFCA,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  the  refidence 
of  an  aga  and  a cadi.  It  was  one  of  the  four  cities  that 
bore  the  name  of  Arfinoe  ; 28  miles  N.E.  of  Baffa. 

LEFIKEH,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Natolia  ; near  it  is  a convent,  which  is  the  refidence  of  a 
Greek  bifhop  ; 16  miles  S E.  of  Ifnik. 

LEFOOGA,  one  of  the  Friendly  iflands  in  the  South 
fea,  near  Hapaee ; in  reality  forming  with  three  other 
iflands,  viz.  Haanno,  Foa,  and  Hoolaiva,  a group,  didin- 
guifhed  by  the  general  name  Hapaee.  Each  is  about  fix  or 
feven  miles  long,  and  of  a fimilar  height  and  appearance. 
Lefooga  is  joined  by  a reef  to  Foa.  Lefooga  is  in  feveral 
refpe&s  fuperior  to  Annamooka  ; its  plantations  were  more 
numerous  and  more  extenfive.  Towards  the  fea,  indeed,  on 
the  ead  fide,  the  country  is  dill  wade,  which  is  probably 
owing  to  its  fandy  foil,  as  it  is  much  lower  than  Annamooka 
and  its  furrounding  ifles.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  ifland 
the  foil  was  better,  and  here  were  exhibited  confpicuous 
marks  of  confiderable  population,  and  improved  cultivation. 
The  plantations  were  regularly  fenced,  and  the  fences,  in  a 
manner  running  parallel  to  each  o .her,  formed  fpacious  pub- 
lic roads,  not  only  convenient  but  ornamental.  Large  fpots 
were  covered  with  the  paper  mulberry  trees,  and  the 
plantations  were  generally  docked  with  fuch  roots  and  fruits 
as  are  the  natural  produce  of  the  ifland.  At  one  place  was  a 
houfe,  four  or  five  times  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  common 
fort,  to  which,  it  is  fuppofed,  the  people  refort  on  certain 
public  occafions.  Near  the  landing  place  was  obferved  a 
mount,  two  or  three  feet  high,  covered  with  gravel ; and 
upon  it  flood  four  or  five  fmall  huts,  in  which,  as  the  natives 
faid,  the  bodies  of  fome  of  their  principal  people  had  been 
interred.  This  ifland  is  not  above  feven  miles  long ; and,  in 
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fome  places,  not  above  two  or  three  broad.  The  reef  on  the 
eaft  fide,  confiderably  broad,  and  on  which  the  fea  breaks 
with  great  violence,  is  a continuation  of  that  which  joins 
Lefcoga  to  Foa,  not  above  half  a mile  diftant ; and  at  low 
water,  the  natives  can  walk  on  this  reef,  which  is  then 
partly  dry,  from  one  ifland  to  the  other.  The  Ihore  itfelf 
is  either  a coral  rock,  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  or  a fandy 
beach  ; but  higher  than  the  weft  fide,  which  is  not,  in  ge- 
neral, more  than  three  or  four  feet  from  the  level  of  the  fea, 
with  a fandy  beach  through  its  whole  length.  S.  lat.  ig° 
47'.  E.  long.  185°  40'. 

LEFT,  a town  on  the  N.  coaftof  the  ifland  of  Kilhrna  ; 

1 2 miles  N.E.  of  Kifhma. 

LEG,  Crus,  in  Anatomy.  See  Extremities. 

Leg,  Amputation  of,  in  Surgery.  See  AMPUTATION. 

Leg,  lyjlccations  of.  See  Luxation. 

Leg,  FraEures  of.  See  Fracture. 

Leg,  Mortification  of.  See  Gangrene. 

LEGACY,  Legatum,  in  the  Civil  Law,  a donation  by 
teftament  ; anfwering  to  what  in  common  law  is  called  a 
demifc  ; and  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  given  is  ftyled  the 
legatee. 

Legacy  is  ufually  defined  fome  particular  thing  given  by 
a laft  will  and  teftament  ; becaufe  if  a man  thus  difpofe,  or 
transfer  his  whole  eftate  to  another,  it  is  called  hareditas  ; 
and  he  to  whom  it  is  given  is  called  hares.  Though  in  com- 
mon law,  the  diitindlion  is  this  : that  he  to  whom  all  a man’s 
lands  and  hereditaments  defcend  by  right  of  blood,  is  hares . 
natus  ; the  other,  to  whom  it  is  bequeathed,  is  called  hares 
faSus. 

This  bequeft  transfers  an  inchoate  property  to  the  legatee  ; 
but  the  legacy  is  not  perfect  without  the  aflent  of  the  execu- 
tor ; for  if  I have  a general  or  pecuniary  legacy  of  100/.,  or 
a fpecific  one  of  a piece  of  plate,  I cannot  in  either  cafe 
take  it  without  the  confent  of  the  executor.  ( Co.  Litt.  1 1 1. 
Aleyn.  39  ) For  all  the  chattels  are  veiled  in  him  ; and  it 
is  his  bufinefs  firft  of  all  to  fee  whether  there  is  a fufficient 
fund  left  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  teftator  ; the  rule  of  equity 
being,  that  a man  mull  be  juft  before  he  is  permitted  to  be 
generous,  or,  as  Brafton  expreffes  the  fenfe  of  our  an- 
cient law,  “ de  bonis  defundli  primo  deducenda  funt  ea 
quae  funt  neccfiitatis,  et  poftea  quae  funt  utilitatis,  et 
ultimo  quae  funt  voluntatis.”  In  cafe  of  a deficiency 
of  aflets,  all  the  general  legacies  mull  abate  in  due  pro- 
portion to  pay  the  debts  ; but  a fpecific  legacy,  as  of  a 
piece  of  plate,  a horfe,  or  the  like,  is  not  at  all  to  abate, 
unlefs  there  be  not  fufficient  without  it.  A fpecific  legacy 
is  where,  by  the  aflent  of  the  executor,  the  property  of  the 
legacy  will  veil.  As  in  one  way  there  is  a benefit  to  a fpeci- 
fic legatee,  that  he  (hall  not  contribute,  in  cafe  of  a deficien- 
cy, to  pay  all  the  legacies,  fo  there  is  a hazard  in  another 
way  : e.  g.  if  fuch  fpecific  legacy,  being  a leafe,  be  evidled  ; 
or  being  goods,  be  loft  or  burnt ; or,  being  a debt , be  loft  by 
the  infolvency  of  the  debtor  ; in  all  thefe  cafes,  fuch  fpeci- 
fic legatee  (hall  have  no  contribution  from  the  other  legatees, 
and  therefore  fhall  pay  none  towards  them.  ( 1 P.  Wms. 
539.)  Hence  a queilion  of  fome  importance  has  arifen, 
viz.  whether  a legacy  was  fpecific  or  general  ? A fpecific  le- 
gacy (ftridly  fpeaking)  is  laid  by  lord  Hardwicke  ( 1 Atk. 
417.)  to  be  a bequeft  of  a particular  chattel,  fpecifically  de- 
fcribed  and  diftinguifhed  from  all  other  things  of  the  fame 
kind  ; or,  in  other  words,  an  individual  legacy.  Money, 
fufficiently  diftinguifhed,  may  be  the  fubjecl  of  a fpecific 
bequeft  ; as  money  in  a certain  cheft,  or  a particular  debt. 

So  a bequeft  of  a part  of  a fpecific  chattel  may  be  equally 
a fpecific  legacy.  (3  Atk.  103.)  Legatees,  however,  of 
fpecific  parts,  though  not  liable  to  abatement  with  general  le- 


gatees, muft  rieverthelefs  abate  proportionably  among  them- 
felves,  upon  deficiency  of  the  fpecific  thing  bequeathed 
(2  Vez.  563.)  ; or  on  deficiency  of  the  general  aflets  for 
payment  of  debts.  ( 1 P.  Wms.  403.)  And  fpecific  lega- 
tees of  diftindl  chattels  fhall  abate  proportionably  on  a defi- 
ciency of  general  aflets.  2 P.  Wms.  382. 

On  the  other  hand,  a mere  bequeft  of  quantity,  whether  of 
money  or  any  other  chattel,  is  a general  legacy  ; as  of  a quan- 
tity of  flock  (1  Atk.  414.  2 Vez.  562.)  ; and  where  the 
tefiator  has  not  fuch  flock  at  his  death,  it  is  a dire&ion  to 
the  executor  to  procure  fo  much  flock  for  the  legatee. 
(Talb.  227.)  The  purpofe  to  which  a general  legacy  is  to 
be  applied  will  not  alter  its  nature.  ( 1 P.  Wms.  539. ) Per- 
fonal  annuities  given  by  will  are  general  legacies.  3 Atk. 
693.  2 Vez.  417.  See  Executor  and  Legatee. 

With  regard  to  the  payment  of  legacies,  if  a legacy  when 
due  be  paid  to  the  father  of  an  infant,  it  is  no  good  pay- 
ment : and  the  executor  may  be  obliged  in  equity  to  pay  it 
again  ; and  where  any  legacy  is  bequeathed  to  a feme-co- 
vert,  paying  it  to  'her  alone  is  not  fufficient,  without  her 
hufband.  1 Vern.  261. 

Executors  are  not  bound  to  pay  a legacy  without  fecurity 
to  refund ) and  if  fentence  be  given  for  a legacy  in  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  court,  a prohibition  lies,  unlefs  they  take  fecurity 
to  refund.  (2  Ventr.  338.)  As  an  executor  is  not  obliged 
to  pay  a legacy  without  fecurity  given  him  by  the  legatee  to 
refund,  if  there  are  debts,  becaufe  the  legacy  is  not  due 
till  the  debts  are  paid,  and  a man  muft  be  juft  before  he 
is  charitable  ; fo  in  fome  cafes,  the  executor  may  be  com- 
pelled to  give  fecurity  to  the  legatee  for  the  payment  of  his 
legacy  ; as  where  a tefiator  bequeathed  1 000/.  to  a perfon, 
to  be  paid  at  the  age  of  21,  and  appointed  an  executor,  and 
died  ; afterwards  the  legatee  exhibited  a bill  in  equity  againft 
the  executor,  fetting  forth  that  he  had  wafted  the  eftate,  and  ’ 
praying  that  he  might  give  fecurity  to  pay  the  legacy  when 
it  fhould  become  due  : and  it  was  ordered  accordingly. 

1 Ch.  Rep.  136.  237. 

If  a legacy  is  devifed,  and  no  certain  time  of  payment  is 
fixed,  and  the  legatee  is  an  infant,  he  fhall  have  intereft  for 
the  legacy  from  the  expiration  of  one  year  after  the  teftator’s 
death  ; but  if  the  legatee  be  of  full  age,  he  fhall  have  no 
intereft  but  from  the  time  of  the  demand  of  his  legacy. 
Where  a legacy  is  payable  at  a day  certain,  it  muft  be  paid 
with  intereft  from  that  day.  (2  Salk.  413.  2 Nelf.  Abr. 

1 1 14. ) ( See  Lapfed  Legacy,  and  Interest  on  Legacies. ) 

It  has  been  decreed  in  equity,  that  although  a legacy  be 
devifed  to  be  paid  at  a certain  time,  it  carries  intereft  only 
from  fuch  time  as  it  is  demanded.  A perfon  having  a lega- 
cy, of  which  he  was  unapprized  till  a great  while  afterwards, 
when  the  executors  publifhed  it  in  the  gazette  ; here  chan- 
cery would  allow  no  intereft,  but  the  bare  debt.  Pr. 
Chanc.  1 1. 

As  legacies  are  gratuities,  and  no  duties,  adlion  will  not 
lie  at  common  law  for  the  recovery  of  a legacy  ; but  remedy 
muft  be  had  in  the  chancery  or  fpiritual  court.  (Allen.  38.) 

If  a legacy  is  payable  out  of  the  land,  or  its  profits,  an  ac- 
tion on  the  cafe  lies  at  common  law  ; but  the  ufual  remedy 
is  in  chancery.  (Sid.  44.  3 Salk.  223.)  By  chief  juftice 
Holt,  a legatee  may  maintain  an  adlion  of  debt  at  common 
law,  againll  the  owner  of  land,  out  of  which  the  legacy  is 
to  be  paid  ; and  fince  the  ftatute  of  Wills  gives  him  a right 
by  confequence  he  fhall  have  an  adlion  at  law  to  recover  it. 

(2  Salk.  415.)  It  is  now,  however,  pofitively  determined, 
that  no  adtion  at  law  lies  for  a legacy  ; the  court  of  chan- 
cery being  the  proper  jurifdi  flion  for  that  purpofe.  (5  Term 
Rep.  690.)  An  executor  being  in  equity  confideied  as  a 
trullee  for  the  legatee,  with  refpedt  to  his  legacy,  and  as  a 
10  truftee 
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truftce  in  certain  cafes  for  the  next  of  kin  as  to  the  undif- 
pofed  farplus,  we  hence  derive  the  true  ground  of  equitable 
jurifdittion  in  enforcing  the  payment  of  a legacy,  or  diftri- 
bution  of  perfonal  eftate.  ( i P.  Wms.  544.  575.)  The 
fpiritual  court  adminifters  redrefs  in  the  cafe  of  fabtraftion, 
or  the  withholding  or  detaining  of  legacies,  as  a confequen- 
tial  part  of  their  tellamentary  jurifdiclion  5 but  in  this  cafe 
the  courts  of  equity  exercife  a concurrent  jurifdi&ion,  as  in- 
cident to  fome  other  fpecies  of  relief  required  ; and  as  it  is 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  king's  courts  to  be  merely  aux- 
iliary to  other  inferior  jurifdidlions,  the  caufe,  when  once 
brought  there,  receives  there  alfo  its  full  determination. 
Blackft.  Com.  b.  iii. 

Where  a teftator  gives  his  debtor  a legacy  greater  than  his 
debt,  it  fhall  be  taken  in  fatisfadlion  of  it ; though  where 
the  legacy  is  lefs,  it  fhall  not  be  deemed  as  any  part  thereof  ; 
but  as  a legacy  is  a gift,  the  legatee  has  been  fometimes  de- 
creed both.  (1  Salk.  135.  2 Salk.  508.)  If  a greater 
legacy  is  given  by  a codicil,  to  the  fame  perfon  that  was 
legatee  in  the  will,  it  fhall  not  be  a fatisfadlion,  unlefs  fo  ex- 
preffed.  (1  P.  Wms.  424. ) Although  a legacy  is  a gift, 
yet  upon  a principle  already  Hated,  that  a man  fhould  be 
jull  before  he  is  kind,  a bequell  of  the  fame  fum  by  the 
debtor  to  the  creditor,  fhall  be  applied  in  fatisfadlion  of  the 
debt.  (Pr.  Ch.  394.  2 P.  Wms.  130.  3 P.  Wms.  354. 

I Vez.  123.  4 P.  Wms.  616.)  Yet  when  there  are  aiiets, 
and  the  teftator  intended  both,  it  may  be  as  good  equity  to 
confider  him  as  both  jull  and  kind  ; and  the  conflrudlion  of 
making  a gift  a fatisfadlion  has,  in  many  cafes,  been  carried 
too  far.  ( 1 Salk.  155.  1 P.  Wms.  410.  2 P.  Wms.  616.) 
Cafes  of  this  nature  depend  upon  circumftances  ; and  where 
a legacy  has  been  decreed  to  go  in  fatisfadlion  of  a debt,  it 
mutt  be  grounded  upon  fome  evidence,  or  at  leaft  a ftrong 
prefumption  that  the  teftator  did  fo  intend  it ; for  a court  of 
equity  ought  not  to  hinder  a man  from  difpofing  of  his  own 
as  he  pleales  ; and  therefore  the  intention  of  the  party  is  to 
be  the  rule  ; for  where  he  fays  he  gives  a legacy,  the 
court  cannot  contradidt  him,  and  fay  he  pays  a debt.  (Treat. 
Eq.  lib.  4.  p.  1.  c.  1.  5.  5.)  Jacob’s  Law  Didt.  by  Tom- 
lins, tit.  Legacy.  See  Will. 

Legacy,  Contingent.  See  Contingent. 

Legacies,  Interejl  on.  See  Interest. 

Legacy,  Lapfed,  is  where  the  legatee  dies  before  the  tef- 
iator,  in  which  cafe  the  legacy  fhall  link  into  the  refiduum. 
(See  Contingent.)  A legacy  to  be  paid,  when  he  at- 
tains the  age  of  2 1 years,  is  a ve/led  legacy  ; an  intereft 
which  commences  in  prefenti,  although  it  be  folvendum  in  fu- 
turo  ; and  if  the  legatee  dies  before  that  age,  his  reprefenta- 
tives  fhall  receive  it  out  of  the  teilator’s  perfonal  eftate,  at 
the  fame  time  it  would  have  become  payable,  in  cafe  the  le- 
gatee had  lived.  But  if  fuch  legacies  be  charged  upon  a 
real  eftate,  they  fhall  lapfe  for  the  benefit  of  the  heir ; for 
in  regard  to  devifes  affecting  lands,  the  ecclefiaftical  court 
hath  no  concurrent  jurifdidtion  with  chancery.  And  yet 
•where  1000 /.  was  given  by  a perfon  out  of  lands  to  his 
daughter,  and  intereft  to  be  computed  from  his  death,  &c. 
here,  though  the  legatee  died  before  the  time  appointed  for 
paying  the  fame,  it  was  held  the  legacy  fhould  be  raifednot- 
withftanding,  and  the  lord  chancellor  faid  that  this  legacy 
W'as  a vefted  one.  (2  Vern.  Rep.  617.  Barnardift.  328. 
330.)  In  cafe  of  a vefted  legacy,  due  immediately,  and 
charged  on  land,  or  money  in  the  funds,  which  yield  an  im- 
mediate profit,  intereft  fhall  be  payable  thereon  from  the 
teflator’s  death.  See  Interest  on  Legacies,  and  Legatee. 

Legacies,  Subtraction  of.  See  Subtraction. 

Legacy,  in  an  Ecclefiaflieal  Senfe , was  a foul-feat,  a be- 
qceft  to  the  church,  or  accuftomed  mortuary  j which  was 
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to  hold  good,  even  though  the  teftament  itfelf  were  ’ clared 
null  and  invalid. 

LEGAL  Column , (Economy , Subrogation,  and  Tutorage. 
See  the  feveral  fubftantives. 

LEGALIS,  Homo,  in  Law,  a perfon  who  ftands  rcfius 
in  curia,  not  outlawed,  nor  excommunicated,  nor  infamous. 
And  in  this  fenfe  are  tliofe  words  fo  often  ufed,  probi  et  le- 
gates homines. 

Hence,  alfo,  legality  is  taken  for  the  condition  of  fuch  a 
man, 

LEGATA,  fem.  Legate,  plu.  in  Mufic.  See  Notes 
and  Syncopation. 

LEGATE,  a prelate,  whom  the  pope  fends  |is  ambaf- 
fador  to  any  fovereign  prince. 

The  term  legate  comes  from  ttgatus,  which  Varro  derives 
from  legere,  to  choofe  ; and  others  from  legare,  delegare,  to 
fnd,  or  delegate.  Wicquefort. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  legates  ; viz.,  legates  a latere , 
legates  de  latere,  and  legates  by  office,  or  legal i nail. 

Of  thefe,  the  mod  coniidcrable  are  the  legates  a latere  ; 
fuch  are  thofe  whom  the  pope  commiffions  to  take  his  place 
in  councils ; who  are  thus  called,  becaufe  the  pope  never 
gives  this  office  to  any  but  his  greateft  favourites  ai  d confi- 
dants, who  are  always  at  his  fide,  a latere  ; that  is,  to  the 
cardinals. 

A legate  a latere  may  confer  benefices  without  mandate, 
legitimate  baftards  to  hold  offices,  and  has  a crofs  carried 
before  him  as  the  enfign  of  his  authority. 

The  legates  de  latere  are  thofe  who,  not  being  cardinals,  are 
yet  entruiled  with  an  apoftolical  legation. 

Legates  by  office,  legati  nati,  are  thofe  who  have  not  any 
particular  legation  given  them  ; but  who,  by  virtue  of  their 
dignity,  and  place  in  the  church,  become  legates.  Such 
are  the  archbifhop  of  Rheims  and  Arles.  But  the  authority 
of  thefe  legates  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  legates  a la- 
tere. The  power  of  a legate  is  fometimes  alio  given  with- 
out the  title  ; fome  of  the  nuncios  are  invefted  with  it. 

Legate,  Court  of  the.  See  Court. 

LEGATEE,  or  Legatary,  in  Law,  the  perfon  to 
whom  a legacy  is  left  ; which  every  perfon  is  capable  of 
being,  untefs  particularly  difabled  by  the  common  law  or 
flatutes,  as  traitors,  and  fome  others. 

Formerly  Papifts  were  under  feveral  difabilities,  both  as 
to  purchafing  lands,  and  taking  them  by  defeent  or  devife  ; 
but  in  thefe  more  liberal  and  enlightened  times,  fuch  dif- 
abilities are  removed,  and  Papifts,  or  as  we  fhould  rather 
call  them,  Roman  Catholics,  are  rendered  capable  of  pur- 
chafing and  deviling  lands,  and  having  them  by  defeent, 
purchafe,  and  devife,  on  taking  the  oath  preferibed  to  them 
by  18  Geo.  III.  c.  60. 

It  feems  to  be  "neceffary  that  a legatee  fhould  be  born  at 
the  time  of  making  the  will  ; and  it  has  been  adjudged, 
where  legacies  were  given  to  a man’s  children,  that  thofe 
who  were  born  afterwards  fhould  have  no  fhare.  ( I Built. 
153.)  But  it  has  been  otherwife  decreed  in  chancery. 
( 1 Ch.  Rep.  301  ) The  general  rule  with  regard  to  lega- 
tees is,  that  if  the  legatee  die  before  the  teftator,  or  before 
the  condition  upon  which  the  legacy  is  given  be  performed, 
or  before  it  be  vefted  in  intereft,  the  legacy  is  extinguifhed. 
(Treat.  Eq.  lib.  4:  part  j.  c.  2.)  But  a bequeft  may  be  fo 
ipecially  framed  as  to  prevent  the  death  of  the  legatee  from 
occafioning  a lapfe  of  the  legacy.  (3  Atk.  57 2.  380  ) 
Nor  will  the  rule  extend  to  a legacy  bequeathed  to  two  or 
more  ; for  though,  by  the  civil  law,  there  is  no  furvivorfhip 
among  legatees,  yet  it  is  fettled  that  a legacy  to  two  or 
more  is  not  extinguifhed  by  the  death  of  one,  but  will  vefl 
in  the  furvivor.  (Gilb.  Rep.  133.  2 Atk.  220.)  Nor  will 
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the  rule  extend  to  thofe  cafes  where  the  legacy  is  given 
over  after  the  death  of  the  firft  legatee  ; for  in  fuch  cafes 
the  legatee  in  remainder  (hall  have  it  immediately,  (x  And. 
33.  pi.  82.  2 Vern.  207.  1 P.Wms.  274.  3 P.  Wms.  113. 
Pr.  Ch.  37.  Mofch.  319.  2 Vern.  378.)  Nor  will  a legacy 
lapfe  by  the  death  of  the  legatee  in  the  teftator’s  life-time, 
if  he  be  to  take  as  a truftee  ; (See  1 Vez.  140  ; and  2 Vern. 
468.)  in  which  latter  cafe  the  point  is  doubted.  When  a 
father  makes  provifion  for  a child  by  his  will,  and  afterwards 
gives  to  fuch  child,  being  a daughter,  a portion  in  marriage  ; 
or,  being  a fon,  a fum  of  money  to  eftablifh  him  in  life,  (fuch 
portion  or  fum  being  in  amount  equal  to,  or  greater  than, 
the  legacy,)  it  is  an  implied  ademption  of  the  legacy  ; for 
the  law  will  not  intend  that  the  father  deligned  two  portions 
to  one  child.  (1  P.Wms.  680.  2 Ch.  Rep.  85.  2 Vern. 
1 13.  257.  2 Atk.  216.  Arr.bl.  32?.  2 Bro.  C.R.  307.) 
But  this  implication  will  not  arife,  it  the  provifion  by  the 
will  be  by  bcqueft  of  the  refidue  (2  Atk.  216.)  ; or  if 
the  provifion  in  the  father’s  life-time  be  fubjed  to  a contin- 
gency (2  Atk.  491.),  or  be  not  ejufdem  generis  with  the  le- 
gacy (1  Bro.  C.  R.  423.)  ; or  if  the  teitator  be  a ftraoger 
(2  Atk.  516.  2 Bro.  C.  R.  499.)  ; ard  fuch  implication  is 
always  liable  to  be  refuted  by  evidence.  2 Atk.  516. 

2 Bro.  C.  R.  165.  519. 

A bequeft  of  money  to  one  at  the  age  of  21,  or  day  of 
marriage,  without  faying,  to  be  paid  at  that  time,  the  legatee 
dying  before  the  term,  is  a lapfed  legacy  ; and  fo  it  world 
have  been,  if  the  devife  had  been  to  her  when  fhe  fliall  marry, 
or  when  a fon  fhall  come  of  age,  and  they  die  before. 
(Godb.  1S2.  2 Vent.  342.)  But  a devife  of  a fum  of 
money,  to  be  paid  at  the  day  of  marriage,  or  age  of  21 
years,  if  the  legatee  die  before  either  of  thefe  events  happen, 
(hall  go  to  the  legatee’s  adminiftrator,  becaufe  the  legatee 
had  a prefent  intereft,  though  the  time  of  payment  was  not 
yet  come  ; and  it  is  a charge  on  the  perfonal  eftate  which 
was  in  being  at  the  teftator’s  death  ; and  if  it  were  difeharged 
by  this  accident,  then  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  exe- 
cutor, which  was  never  intended  by  the  teftator.  (2  Vent. 
366.  2 Lev.  207.)  If  the  legacy  be  to  the  legatee  payable 
to  him  at  a certain  age,  and  the  legatee  die  befor*  he  attain 
that  age,  this  is  a veiled  and  tranfmiftable  intereft  in  the 
legatee.  (2  Vent.  342.  2 Ch.  Car.  153.  3 Vern.  462. 

3 P.  Wms.  138.  2 Vern.  199.)  Otherwife,  if  the  legacy 
be  to  the  legatee  generally,  at  or  when  lie  attains  fuch  age. 
(2  Vent.  342.  2 Salk.  415.  1 Eq.  Ab.  239,  6.  1 Bro. 
C.  R.  1 19. ) If  the  legacy  be  made  to  carry  intereft, 
though  the  words  to  be  paid  or  payable  are  omitted,  it  is  a 
veiled  and  tranfmiftable  intereft.  (2  Vent.  342.  2 Ch.  Car. 
133.  2 Vern.  673.  2 Vez.  263.  3 Atk.  643.)  So  if  the 
bequell  be  to  A.  for  life,  and  after  the  death  of  A.  to  B , 
the  bequell  to  B.  is  veiled  upon  the  death  of  the  teftator, 
and  will  not  lapfe  by  the  death  of  B.  in  tlie  life-time  of  A. 
(2  Vent.  347.  1 P.  Wms.  366.  2 Vern  378.  Ambl.  167. 
1 Bro.  C.  R,  1 19.  18 1.)  A perfon  by  will,  See.  gives  a por- 
tion or  legacy  to  a child,  payable  at  2 1 years  of  age,  out  of  a 
real  and  perfonal  eftate,  and  the  child  dies  before  the  legacy 
becomes  payable  ; in  that  cafe,  fo  much  of  it  as  the  perlonal 
eftate  will  pay,  fhall  go  to  the  child’s  executors  and  ad- 
miniftrators ; but  fo  far  as  the  legacy  is  charged  upon  the 
land,  it  is  faid  that  it  (hall  fink.  (2  P.  Wnis.  613.)  Ja- 
cob’s Law  Did.  by  Tomlins,  vol.  ii.  See  Legacy  and 
Executor. 

Legatee,  Rfiduary , is  the  perfon  to  whom  the  refi- 
duum,  or  what  remains  of  an  eftate,  after  funeral  charges, 
debts,  and  legacies,  axe  paid,  is  left  by  will.  See  Exii- 
CUTOH. 
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LEGATINE  Constitutions.  See  Constitutions, 

LEGATlS  Tenementis.  See  Tenements. 

LEGATO,  Ital .,  in  Mufc,  bound,  tied,  connected,  fuf- 
tained. 

LEGATORY,  or  Legatary,  a term  ufed  in  fpeakmg 
of  the  government  of  the  ancient  Romans : Auguftus  di- 
vided the  provinces  of  the  empire  into  confular,  legatory, 
and  prefidial.  The  legatory  provinces  were  thofe  of  which 
the  emperor  himfelf  was  governor,  but  where  he  did  not 
refide,  but  adminiftered  affairs  by  his  lieutenant,  or  legatus. 

Legatory,  or  Legatary , the  fame  with  legatee  of  a 
will.  (27  Eliz.  cap.  16.)  It  is  derived  from  the  Latin  lega- 
tarius. 

LEGATUM,  in  an  Ecclefajlical  Stnfe,  v.as  a legacy 
given  to  the  church,  or  accuftomed  mortuary. 

LEGATURA,  Ital,  ill  Modern  Mufic , implies  a 
binding  note  ; as  when  the  bar  goes  through  the  middle  of 
the  note,  or  two  notes  of  the  fame  kind  are  tied  together 
by  a femicirle. 
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The  bar  is  feldom  drawn  through  the  head  of  the  note, 
except  in  alia  breve  time  : notes  of  lefs  value  are  linked  to- 
gether by  a femicircle,  or  tie.  See  Syncopation. 


In  old  church  mufic,  before  the  ufe  of  bars,  and  when 
the  notes  were  chiefly  fquare,  fuch  as  the  large,  the  long , 
and  the  breve,  the  laws  of  ligature  conllituted  the  moil  diffi- 
cult and  tedious  part  of  a pradical  mufician’s  ftudy.  The 
value  or  length  of  a note,  in  the  fifteenth  or  fixteenth  cen- 
turies, was  changed,  by  the  pofition  of  the  tail  being  up- 
wards or  downwards,  on  the  left  or  right  fide  of  a note,  or 
in  the  middle  of  a meafure.  In  the  mufic-fchool  at  Oxford, 
a fet  of  mafs  books  is  preferved,  containing  compofitions  by 
Dr.  Fairfax,  Taverner,  and  other  old  Englifti  mailers,  of 
Henry  VII. ’s  and  Henry  VIII. ’s  time,  that  are  totally  un- 
intelligible, except  to  very  curious  and  ftudious  profeffors, 
who  have  made  the  ligatures  their  peculiar  ftudy. 

Ligatures  were  ufed  by  the  early  contrapuntifts,  in  vocal 
mufic,  to  conncft  fuch  founds  as  were  to  be  fuftained  or 
fung  to  one  fy liable,  as  is  done  at  prefent  by  femicircular 
marks,  called  binding-notes,  and  flurs.  The  rules  for  thefe 
are  too  numerous  and  vague  to  be  explained  without  a long 
difeuflion,  and  their  powers  will  perhaps  be  beft  compre- 
hended in  the  examples  of  ancient  compofition  of  different 
partly  in  partition,  and  barred.  However,  it  may  be  ufeful 
to  thofe  who  undertake  to  decypher  fuch  mufic,  to  re- 
member that  all  the  fquare  notes  in  ligature,  with  tails  on 
the  right  hand,  defending,  are  longs  ; on  the  left,  breves ; 
and  all  with  tails  on  the  left,  afcending,  are  femibreves. 
Square  notes,  without  tails,  in  ligature,  are  in  general 
breves,  though  there  are  fon.e  exceptions  to  this  rule,  for 
which  it  is  not  eafy  to  aflign  a caufe. 

3 Q Ligaturos 
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Ligatures  explained  by  equivalent  Notes.  j 

Expl.  Expl.  Expl.  Expl.  Ex  pi. 
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Black,  fqunre,  and  lozenge  notes,  when  mixed  with  white,  or  vacuate.  And  a note  partially  black,  or  demivacuate,  is? 
are  diminilhed  one-fourth  of  the  value  they  have,  while  open  llruck  twice,  in  the  following  proportions  ; 
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LEGATUS,  among  the  Romans,  a military  officer, 
who  commanded  as  deputy  of  the  chief  general. 

Of  thefe  there  were  divers  kinds ; viz.  a legatus  in  the 
army  under  the  imperator,  or  general,  anfwering  to  our 
lieutenant-general ; and  a legatue  in  the  provinces,  under  the 
proconful,  or  governor. 

When  any  confiderable  perfon  among  the  Roman  citizens 
had  occafion  to  pafs  through  any  of  the  provinces,  the  fenate 
gave  him  the  title  of  legatus  ; that  is,  of  envoy  from  the  fe- 
nate, to  the  end  that  he  might  be  received  with  the  greater 
refpeft,  and  that  the  cities  and  towns,  through  which  he 
travelled,  might  defray  his  expences.  This  they  called  a 
free  legation,  libera  legatio ; becaufe  the  perfon  was  not  in- 
cumbered  with  any  trull,  and  might  lay  it  alide  as  foon  as 
he  pleafed. 

LEGAU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bavaria,  belonging 
to  the  abbey  of  Kempten  ; 2 miles  N.N.W.  of  Kempten. 

LE'GE',  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of 
Nantes;  21  miles  S.  of  Nantes.  The  place  contains  2893, 
and  the  canton  5227  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  1 67  i ki- 
liometres,  in  5 communes. 

LEGEM,  ad  communem,  entry,  in  Law,  a writ  of  entry 
which  lies  where  tenant  for  term  of  life,  or  for  term  of 
another’s  life,  or  by  courtefy,  &c.  aliens  and  dies,  -when  he 
in  the  reverfion  (hall  have  his  writ  againd  ary  one  that  is 
in  poffeffion  of  the  land.  New  Nat.  Brev.  461.  See 
Entry. 

Legem  facere,  to  make  law,  or  oath  ; and  legem  habere , 
is  to  be  capable  of  giving  evidence  upon  oath.  “ Minor 
non  habet  legem.”  Selden’s  Notes  on  Heng.  133. 

LEGEND,  Legenda,  was  originally  a book  ufed  in 
the  old  Romifli'  churches,  containing  the  leffons  that  were  to 
be  read  in  divine  fervice. 

Hence  alfo  the  lives  of  faints  and  martyrs  came  to  be  called 
legends  ; becaufe  the  chapters  were  read  out  of  them  at 
matins,  and  in  the  refectories  of  the  religious  houfes. 

The  firft  Greek  legend  which  is  known  is  that  of  Simon 
Metaphraftus  of  the  tenth  century,  who  writ  the  lives  of 
faints  adapted  to  every  day  of  the  year.  The  firlt  Ifatin 
legend  is, 

Legend,  Golden,  or  a colleftion  of  the  lives  of  the  faints, 
compiled  by  James  de  Varafe,  better  known  by  his  Latin 
name  of  J de  Voragine,  vicar-general  of  the  Dominicans, 
and  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Genoa,  who  died  in  1298. 

It  was  received  in’o  the  church  with  great  applaufe, 
which  it  maintained  for  two  hundred  years ; but,  in  effeft,  it 


is  fo  full  of  ridiculous  and  romantic  accounts,  that  the  Ro. 
manifts  themfelves  are  now  genera'ly  afhamed  of  it.  The 
word  legend  itfelf  is,  on  that  account,  come  into  difrepute. 

Legend  is  a'fo  ufed  by  authors  to  fignify  the  words  or 
letters  engraven  about  the  margins,  &c.  of  coins. 

Thus,  the  legend  of  a French  crown  is,  sit  nomen 
DOMINI  ben edict vm  ; that  of  a moidore,  in  hoc  signo 
vince.s  : on  thofe  of  the  lad  emperors  of  Gonftantinople,* 
we  find  iesvs  christvs  basilevs  BASIL  EON.  IHS  XPs  MCA, 
iesvs  christvs  vincit.  For  a brief  hiilorical  account  of 
the  legend  on  coins,  and  the  method  of  engraving  it fee 
the  article  Coinage 

Legend  is  alfo  applied  to  the  infeription  of  medals,  which 
ferve  to  explain  the  figures  or  devices  thereof. 

In  ftridlnefs,  the  legend  differs  from  the  infeription  ; tin’s 
lad  properly  fignifying  words  p aced  on  the  reverfe  of  a 
medal,  in  lieu  of  figures.  When  the  letters  or  words  of  a 
medal  occupy  the  field,  they  are  called  an  infeription  ; but 
when  they  run  round  the  margin,  on  either  fide  of  the 
figures,  or  on  the  exergue,  they  are  denominated  a legend. 

It  feems  as  if  the  ancients  had  intended  their  medals  flionld 
ferve  both  as  images,  and  as  emblems  : the  one  for  the  com- 
mon people,  and  the  other  for  perfons  of  tafle  and  paits; 
the  images  to  reprefent  the  faces  of  princes  ; and  en  blems 
to  reprefent  their  virtues,  and  great  aftions : fo  that  the  le- 
gend is  to  be  looked  on  as  the  foul  of  the  medal,  and  the 
figures  as  the  body.  v 

Every  medal  has  properly  two  legends  ; that  on  the  front, 
and  that  on  the  reverfe.  The  firft  generally  ferves  only  to 
diflinguifh  the  perfon  by  his  name,  titles,  offices,  &c. ; the 
latter  is  in: ended  to  exprefs  his  noble  and  virtuous  fenti- 
ments,  his  good  deed’,  and  the  advantages  the  public  has 
reaped  by  him.  This,  however,  does  not  hold  univerfally  ; 
for  fometimes  we^find  the  titles  fhared  between  both  fides, 
and  fometimes  alfo  the  legend. 

In  the  medals  of  cities  and  provinces,  as  the  head  is 
ufually  the  genius  of  the  place,  or,  at  lead,  fome  deity 
adored  there,  the  legend  is  the  name  of  the  city,  province, 
or  deity,  or  of  both  together ; and  the  reverfe  is  fome  fym- 
bol  of  the  city,  See.  frequently  without  a legend  ; fometimes 
with  that  of  one  of  its  magiftrates. 

The  ordinary  fubjeits  of  legends  are,  the  virtues  of 
princes,  the  honours  they  have  received,  confecrations,  fig- 
nal  events,  public  monuments,  deities,,  public  vows,  privi- 
leges, &c. 

Legends  and  inferiptions  of  medals  are  either  in  Latin  or 
Greek.  The  Greek  character,  confiding  of  majufcule,  or 
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•apltal  letters,  appears  Bniform  on  all  the  medals ; no  change 
or  alteration  being  found  in  confronting  the  feveral  charac- 
ters ; though  it  is  certain  there  was  in  the  ordinary  ufe  and 
pronunciation.  All  we  obferve  on  medals  is  fon.etimes  a 
mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin  letters. 

Upon  many  of  the  coins  (truck  in  the  Greek  cities,  we 
find  the  legend  of  the  bbverfe  in  Latin,  while  that  of  the 
reverfe  is  in  Greek.  The  reafon  of  this,  fuggefted  by  Mr. 
Pinkerton,  feems  to  be,  that  the  magiitrate  of  fuch  country 
mint,  not  having  any  portrait  of  the  emperor,  fent  to  Rome 
for  one,  which  was  returned  in  a die  ready  cut  with  the  le- 
gend To  t his  a reverfe  was  made  by  the  Greek  artifts ; 
the  magillrate  inclining  to  fave  the  expence  of  cutting  an- 
other obverfe.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  fadl,  that 
few  or  no  coins  occur  with  Latin  legends  on  the  reverfe,  and 
Greek  in  front : befides,  the  dies  are  hadily  done,  and  after 
the  manner  of  different  mints. 

The  character  was  preferred  in  all  its  beauty  till  the  time 
of  Gallienus. 

From  the  time  of  Condantine,  and  for  the  fpace  of  five 
hundred  years,  the  Latin  tongue  was  alone  uftd  in  the  le- 
gends of  medals,  even  in  thofe  (truck  at  Condantinople. 
Michael  began  the  fird,  whofe  legend  was  in  Greek  ; and 
from  his  time  the  language,  as  well  as  the  charadlers,  began 
to  alter  for  the  worfe.  See  Medal. 

The  Latin  legends  are  all  read  from  the  left  to  the  right  ; 
but  the  legends  of  fome  Greek  medals  are  wrote  the  contrary 
w£y,  from  the  right  to  the  left.  The  letters  of  the  circular 
legends  are  commonly  placed  with  the  bottoms  inward  ; but 
fometimes  with  the  bottoms  towards  the  edge. 

It  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  in  his  excellent  <{  Effay 
on  Medals,”  that  the  legends  of  the  earlied  Greek  writers 
are  very  brief,  rehearfing  only  the  initials  of  the  city  or 
prince  : as  A0E,  money  of  Athens ; IT,  money  of  Sybafis, 
kc.  : afterwards,  A,  money  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Mace- 
don  ; <!>,  money  of  Philip.  Afterwards  the  name  was  put  at 
lull  length  ; as  <MAinriOY,  coin  of  Philip  of  Macedon  ; and 
Alexander  the  Great  has  the  title  of  BAIIAEYI,  or  king. 
In  procefs  of  time,  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  kings,  the 
fucceflbrs  of  Alexander,  added  fome  epithet  of  praife,  as 
ETEPTETHI,  beneficent,  or  the  like,  together  with  the 
year  of  their  era  in  which  the  coin  was  druck.  In  this  date 
the  Greek  coinage  remained,  till  the  Roman  empire  fwal- 
lowed  up  all  the  kingdoms  and  cities  which  ufed  that  lan- 
guage. “ Under  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  emperors,  the 
Greek  mint  affumed  more  of  the  Roman  form,  then  more 
perfect,  as  to  legend,  than  their  own.  On  the  face  they 
gave  the  Roman  emperor  or  emprefs,  with  their  titles  ; the 
founder  of  their  city,  with  his  name ; the  fenate  or  the 
people  cf  Rome,  who  had  protedfed  them  ; or  the  ideal 
bud  of  the  genius  of  their  city  : while  the  reverfe  prefents 
us  with  a legend  indicative  of  the  name  of  the  magiitrate 
under  whom  the  money  was  druck  ; of  fome  treaty  entered 
into  with  one  or  more  neighbouring  dates  ; of  the  river  or 
deity  reprefented,  and  the  like.”  The  Greek  artilts,  as 
the  fame  ingenious  writer  obferves,  to  their  honour,  even 
when  their  n int  was  depreffed  by  the  Roman  power,  feldom 
or  never  explain  by  their  legends  the  reverfes  of  their  coins  ; 
commonly,  and  almoil  univerfally,  putting  for  the  legend 
*>f  the  reverfe  the  name  of  the  city,  frequently  adding  that 
of  the  magillrate.  The  fymbols  of  their  deities  were  fa- 
miliar, and  needed  no  explanatory  legend.  Perlonifications, 
rare  on  Greek  coins,  except  of  their  cities  and  rivers,  are 
commonly  accompanied  by  an  illudrative  legend  ; and  the 
Egyptian  coins  have  alfo  fimilar  legends.  The  Grecian 
coins  of  cities  feldom  exprefs  more  in  their  legends  than  the 
name  of  the  town,  generally  contracted  till  the  Roman 


times.  When  ttie  Roman  empire  fvvallowed  up  the  Grecian, 
the  legends  on  Greek  coins  were  as  much  didinguidied  by 
their  length  as  they  had  before  been  by  their  brevity.  The 
titles  of  the  emperors  are  trandated  from  the  Latin  as  li- 
terally as  poflible,  as  AVTOKPATfiP  for  Imperator,  KAIIAP 
for  Ctefar,  &c.  In  order  to  exprefs  Latin  founds,  the 
Greeks  were  often  obliged  to  put  their  own  enunciation  of 
the  fame  word,  in  characters  very  different  from  the  Latin, 
as  KOYINTOI  for  Quintus.  On  the  reverfes  of  Greek  im- 
perial coins,  the  legends  are  very  various  ; fuch  are  KOI- 
NON,  the  community;  OMONOIA,  the  alliance;  AYTO- 
NOMOl,  living  by  their  own  laws  ; EAEY0EPOT,  free,  &c. 
Infcriptions  filling  the  whole  field  of  the  reverfe  are  not  fo 
comnwn  in  Greek  coins.  Some  few,  however,  occur,  par- 
ticularly upon  thofe  of  Smyrna.  Our  author  further  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  noted  S.  C.,  fignifying  Scnatus  Confulto,  by 
decree  of  the  fenate,  and  expreffing  the  authority  of  the 
fenate  of  Rome  for  driking  any  coin,  never  appears  upon 
thofe  of  gold  or  filver,  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  when  it  occurs 
upon  thofe  of  brafs.  He  fuggeits,  that  the  Roman  em- 
perors had  the  foie  difpofal  of  the  gold  and  filver  coinage, 
but  left  that  of  brafs  entirely  to  the  fenate.  The  Roman  le- 
gends refembled,  for  fome  time,  in  their  fimplicity  thofe  of  the 
Greeks;  but  gradually  proceeded  to  more  explicit  length, 
and  in  time  from  elegant  and  fimple  veracity  degenerated  into 
flattery.  This  remark  is  (triCfly  applicable  to  the  legends 
of  the  obverfe  ; whereas  thofe  of  the  reverfe  began  to  flatter 
as  foon  as  there  was  a prince,  “ an  idol  upon  whofe  altar  to 
burn  the  cloudy  perfume.”  Clemency  and  moderation  arc 
found  upon  the  medals  of  Tiberius,  and  equivalent  virtues 
upon  thofe  of  Titus.  The  reverfes  of  the  fird  imperial 
coins  are  not,  however,  wanting  in  adulation  ; which,  fays 
Mr.  Pinkerton,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  “ when  we  con- 
fider  that  Virgil  and  Horace,  men  of  the  mod  enlightened 
minds,  whatever  may  be  decided  of  their  claim  to  genius, 
were  yet  capable  oi  even  forgetting  the  found  dignity  of 
poetry,  and  prodituting  it  at  the  bloody  footdool  of  a ty- 
rant. What  Montefquieu  fays  of  the  Eriglifh,  that  if  ever 
they  were  reduced  to  be  (laves,  they  would  prove  the 
meaned  of  all  (laves,  was  exemplified  in  the  conduft  of  the 
ancient  Romans.”  In  procefs  of  time,  “ a fucceffion  of 
virtuous  monarchs  authorized  the  reverfes  fo  foreign  to  mod 
of  their  predeceffors.  S.  P.  Q.  R.  optimo  principi,  fo 
common  on  the  coins  of  Trajan,  is  not  flattery,  but  glory. 
All  the  virtues  appear  without  impropriety  on  the  medals  of 
Nerra,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonini.  But  in  pro- 
portion as  the  empire  declined,  the  more  common  are  flat- 
tery and  grofs  impropriety  in  the  legends  of  the  Roman 
coin.”  The  Greeks  alfo  even  furpaffed  the  Romans  them- 
felves  in  the  bafe  art  of  adulation.  “ The  legends  of  the 
Roman  imperial  coins  are  defervedly  celebrated  for  their 
beautiful  fimplicity,  and  emphatic  brevity,  fo  as  to  be  ac- 
counted models  of  the  kind.”  Mr.  Pinkerton  has  fubjoined 
feveral  indances  to  this  pnrpofe.  The  compafs  of  a coin  it 
fo  fmall,  that  artids  have  always  been  obliged  to  ufe  ab- 
breviations in  the  legends  and  infcriptions.  This  circum- 
dance  occafions  c-onfiderable  difficulty  in  interpreting  them. 
Mr.  Pinkerton,  in  the  appendix  to  his  valuable  work,  has 
furni(hed  an  explanation  ot  thofe  that  mod  commonly  occur. 

Dr.  Coningham,  in  his  Trad!  on  Modern  Meda's,  cited  by 
Mr.  Pinkerton,  enumerates  five  kinds  of  improper  legends 
on  modern  medals  ; viz.  poetical,  impious,  jingling,  intri- 
cate, aud  abufive.  Of  the  fird  kind  he  indances  a French 
medal,  druck  on  occafion  of  lome  advantage  over  the  Englilh 
at  fea,  maturate  fugam,  which,  he  fays,  reminds  us  of  Virgil 
and  not  of  the  action.  Mr.  Addifon,  in  his  third  dialogue 
on  medals,  vindicates  poetical  legends.  But  Mr.  Piukerton 
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juftly  obferves,  that  medals  are  certainly  meant  to  be  hifto- 
rical,  and  that  poetry  bas  in  it  fomething  alien  to  hiftory  and 
ccllrudlive  of  its  reality;  and  he  adds,  that  the  ancients  do 
not  afford  a lingle  example  of  a poetical  legend  on  a medal. 
Of  the  jingling  kind  of  legend  is  that  of  Francis  Morozini, 
Jupiter  with  an  urn,  gaudet  flumine  non  FUI.mine,  and 
alfo  that  of  Richard  Cromwell,  non  deficient  olivje, 
confounding  the  olive-tree  with  Oliver  Cromwell.  To  the 
intricate  kind  is  referred  the  chronological  coin  of  Guftavns 
Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  CiirIstVs  DVX  ergo 
TrIVMpiiVs,  the  numeral  letters  making  the  year  1632. 
Of  the  abufive  kind  is  the  Dutch  medal  on  their  ftadtholder, 
QUANTUM  MUTATUS  AB  1LLO,  and  Louis  XIV.,  VIRO 
jmmortali  cum  fistula  in  ano.  To  thefe  long  legends 
might  be  added.  The  ancient  legends  are  remarkable  for 
fimple  brevity  and  energy  ; and  the  belt  of  the  modern  clafs 
are  formed  ou  their  model. 

For  further  particulars  we  refer  to  Mr.  Pinkerton’s  “ Ef- 
fay  on  Medals,”  1789,  vol.  i.  § 12.  vol.  ii.  § 18.  See 
Medals. 

LEGER,  Anthony,  in  Biography,  z learned  Picdmon- 
tefe,  was  born  in  the  year  1594.  After  purfuing  his  lludies 
at  Geneva,  he  entered  the  work  of  the  miniftry,  the  duties 
of  which  he  difeharged  many  years  with  great  punctuality. 
In  1628  he  went  to  Conftantinople,  as  chaplain  to  the  am- 
baffador  of  the  States-general  in  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and 
there  became  intimately  connedfcd  with  the  celebrated  Cy- 
rillus.  On  his  return  to  Piedmont  in  1637,  he  was  cholen 
pallor  of  the  church  of  St.  John,  a fituation  which  he  re- 
tained fix  years  ; during  which  he  difplayed  much  talent  and 
learning  in  the  defence  of  the  Protellant  faith.  In  1643,  he 
was  proferibed  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  was  obliged  to 
feek  for  fafety  in  Geneva,  where  he  not  only  exerciled  his 
profefiion,  but  was  eledled  profeflor  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, and  of  divinity.  He  died  in  1661,  at  the  age  of 
iixty-feven.  He  publilhed  at  Geneva  an  edition  of  the  New 
Teftament  in  two  vols.  4to.  in  the  Greek  and  French  lan- 
guages. He  left  a fon  of  the  fame  name,  celebrated  as  an 
eloquent  preacher,  who  died  in  1719,  and  after  his  death 
five  volumes  of  his  fermons  were  publilhed.  Moreri. 

Leger,  John,  nephew  of  Anthony,  was  born  in  1613, 
and  educated  for  the  profefiion  of  the  miniflry,  was  cholen 
to  fucceed  his  uncle  when  he  was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life  to 
Geneva.  In  this  church  he  continued  his  labours  till  the 
year  1655,  when  the  perfecution  of  the  Waldenses  (which 
fee)  broke  out  with  great  rage.  Leger  made  his  efcape  to 
France,  and  from  thence  he  tranfmitted  an  affe&ing  account 
of  the  cruelties  perpetrated  on  the  Proteftants  to  Oliver  Crom- 
well, who  fent  an  extraordinary  ambaflador  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  to  remonftrate  with  him  on  thofe  proceedings.  Leger 
likewife  applied  to  the  king  of  France,  and  to  the  Proteftant 
Rates,  foheiting  their  interference  in  behalf  of  his  country- 
men. A treaty,  now  agreed  on,  feemed  to  promife  future 
fecurity  and  toleration.  Leger  was  at  the  ligning  of  this 
treaty,  which  being  very  Ihortly  broke,  and  new  oppref- 
fions  and  perfections  let  loofe  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
vallies,  he  was  appointed  deputy  general  to  feveral  Protef- 
tant  powers  to  folicit  again  their  mediation  with  the  duke 
of  Savoy.  This  gave  luch  offence  to  the  court  of  Turin, 
that  Leger  was  proclaimed  a traitor,  and  his  houie  or- 
dered to  be  razed  to  the  ground.  He  now  became  pallor 
of  the  Walloon  church  at  Leyden,  and  in  1664  he  vifited 
fecretly  the  vallies,  carrying  with  him  confidcrable  fums  of 
money  collected  from  the  Proteftants,  for  the  relief  of  his 
perfecuted  countrymen.  He  was  author  of  a valuable  hiftory 
of  the  Evangelical  churches  in  the  vallies  of  Piedmont. 
Moreri, 


LEGEREMENT,  Fr.  in  Mufic , indicates  a movement 
more  lively  than  gay  ; it  is  the  mean  between  gay  and  quick, 
anfwering  nearly  to  'vivace  in  Italian. 

LEGER-LINE  is  ufed  to  fignify  a line  added  to  the 
flaff  of  five  lines,  when  the  afeending  and  defeending  notes 
run  very  high  or  very  low.  We  often  meet  with  feveral  of 
thefe  lines  both  above  and  below  the  llaff. 

LEGGE,  George,  in  Biography,  baron  of  Dartmouth, 
and  an  eminent  naval  commander,  was  born  about  the  year 
1647.  The  family  derive  their  origin  from  Italy,  but  have 
for  leveral  centuries  been  refident  in  this  country.  Thomas 
Legge,  from  whom  George  defeended,  was  lord  mayor  of 
London  in  the  years  1346  and  1353.  The  fubjedl  of  this 
article,  being  intended  early  for  the  lea-fervice,  was  brought 
up  under  admiral  Spragge,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  ob- 
tained the  command  of  a fhip.  In  1673  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Portfmouth,  matter  of  the  horfe,  and  held  an 
office  under  the  duke  of  York.  In  1682  he  was  railed  to 
the  peerage,  and  in  the  following  year  was  fent  to  raze  the 
fortifications  of  Tangiers.  By  James  II.  he  was  appointed 
mafter  of  the  horfe,  general  of  the  ordnance,  and  con  liable 
of  the  Tower.  He  had  alfo  the  command  of  the  fleet  at 
the  time  of  the  prince  of  Orange’s  invafion,  *but  was  pre- 
vented from  acting  by  contrary  winds.  At  the  revolution 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  died  in  1691,  at 
the  age  of  44.  Englifh  Peerage. 

Legge,  Elizabeth,  the  eldeft  daughter  of  Edward 
Legge,  efq.  an  ancellor  of  the  preceding,  and  alfo  of  the 
prelent  earl  of  Dartmouth,  was  born  in  1580.  She  ftadied 
the  ancient  and  feveral  of  the  modern  languages,  and  had  a 
fine  poetical  genius,  but  became  blind  by  much  liudy.  She  « 
lived  chiefly  in  Ireland,  and  died  unmarried  at  the  age  of  10;. 

Her  family  were  remarkable  for  longevity.  One  of  her  bro- 
thers lived  to  109,  one  filler  to  be  more  than  100,  and  an- 
other died  in  her  1 12th  year. 

LEGGIADRO,  Leggiadramente,  Jtal.  in  Mufic,  im- 
plies gaily,  lively,  brijhly.  See  Allegro. 

LEGHEA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Nubia;  16  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Dongola.  N.  lat.  20°  6\  E.  long.  29°  30'. 

LEGHENICH,  or  Leckenicii.  See  Lecknich. 

LEGHI,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen  ; 

56  miles  E.N.E.  of  Aden. 

LEGHORN,  or  Livorno,  a confiderable,  regular,  well- 
built,  fortified  and  flourilhing  city  and  fea-port  of  Etruria 
(formerly  the  grand  duchy  of  Tufcany)  ; and,  on  account 
of  its  canals,  called  the  New  Venice.  It  is  a bilhop’s  fee,  de- 
fended by  a callle,  two  fmall  forts,  and  a broad  ditch,  fitu- 
ated  in  a marlhy  and  infalubrious  territory  on  the  fea-ccall, 
oppofite  to  Malora,  a fmall  ifland,  and  diltant  about  14 
miles  from  Pifa.  The  canals  that  interfeft  its  environs  have 
rendered  the  marfli  fit  for  culture,  and  in  fome  degree  con- 
tributed to  its  greater  falubrity.  Its  ftreets  are  itraight, 
uniform,  and  fpacious  ; and  many  of  the  buildings  are  not 
inelegant.  The  town  is  of  a fquare  form,  and  ) 2,790  feet 
in  circuit,  and  contains  a ducal  palace,  many  religious  houfes, 
and  from  40,000  to  30,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  13,000  are 
Jews,  who  live  in  a particular  part  of  the  city,  are  allowed  a 
handfome  fyr.agogue,  and  though  fuhjeft  to  heavy  imports,  are 
in  a profperous  ftate,  as  the  greateft  part  of  the  commerce  of 
the  city  is  conduced  by  them.  The  Greeks  and  Armenians 
have  each  their  peculiar  church,  moft  of  them  acknowledg- 
ing the  pope’s  fupremacy.  The  free  Turks  and  Turkifh 
flaves  have  a mofque  ; but  the  Proteftants  are  not  permitted 
the  public  exercife  of  their  religion,  the  Englilh  excepted, 
who  are  allowed  to  have  a chaplain,  becaufe  of  all  foreign 
nations  they  are  the  belt  cultomers  to  Leghorn.  Other 
Proteftants  make  ufe  of  chaplains  of  fhips.  Proftitutes  are 
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redri&ed  to  a particular  quarter,  confiding  of  feveral  ftreets. 
The  heavy  taxes  payable  to  the  government,  from  various 
neceffaries  brought  into  the  town  from  the  continent,  together 
with  monopolies  of  brandy,  tobacco,  and  fait,  render  pro- 
vifions  and  other  commodities  very  dear.  The  inhabitants 
carry  on  an  extenfive  trade,  which  is  much  promoted  by  the 
freedom  of  the  port ; every  bale  of  goods,  great  or  fmall, 
paying  only  two  piadres  or  fcudi.  The  harbour,  which  is 
fecure,  is  divided  into  the  outward  and  inward  ; the  latter 
ferving  merely  for  four  or  five  gallies,  which  are  fometimes 
fent  to  fea  againlt  the  corfairs  under  the  command  of  a 
knight  of  St.  Stephen.  In  the  open  place  before  this  harbour 
Hands  a marble  ftatue  of  Ferdinand  I.,  and  at  the  angles  of 
the  pedellal  are  four  brazen  ftatues,  of  a gigantic  fize,  re- 
prefenting  four  Turkifh  (laves  in  chains.  ri  he  outward  har- 
bour is  formed  by  a mole  or  dam,  600  common  paces  in 
length,  well  paved,  with  a partition  in  the  middle,  that  ferves 
to  fhelter  the  (hipping  from  the  wind  on  one  fide.  Tlie  mole 
ferves  alfo  for  an  occafional  promenade.  The  harbour  has 
not  fufficient  water  for  large  (hips,  which  therefore  lie  out 
of  the  mole,  moored  to  pillars  and  large  iron  rings ; and 
they  are  thus  fafer  than  if  they  were  in  the  harbour.  The 
road,  for  a mile  or  two,  is  good,  but  not  fecure  again!!:  winds 
and  corfairs.  Without  the  harbour  on  a rock  is  a light -houfe, 
where  30  burning  lamps  are  contained  in  one  lanthorn,  and 
on  the  (hore,  not  far  from  it,  is  a lazaretto,  where  quaran- 
tine is  performed  by  perfons  and  goods,  that  come  from 
fufpe&ed  places.  (See  Lazaretto.)  The  power  of  the  in- 
quilition  at  Leghorn  extends  only  to  Roman  Catholics,  and 
comprehends  only  cafes  of  religion.  In  June  1796  the 
French  took  poffeffion  of  this  town,  and  deftroyed  the 
fortifications.  N.  lat.  430  32'.  E.long.  io°  16'. 

The  principal  monies  of  account  at  Leghorn  are  the 
lira  and  pezza  ; the  former  being  chiefly  ufed  in  domef- 
tic  trade,  and  the  latter  in  foreign  commerce  and  ex- 
changes. Each  of  thefe  is  divided  into  20  parts  called  foldi, 
and  the  foldo  is  fubdivided  into  1 2 parts  called  denari.  The 
pezza  of  Leghorn  was  originally  the  Spanifh  pefo,  and  hence 
it  is  called  the  pezza  de  otto  reali  by  the  Italians,  the 
piaftre  by  the  French,  and  dollars  by  the  Englifh.  This 
pezza,  valued  in  filver,  is  worth  46^  iterling,  but  valued 
in  gold,  it  is  worth  49*/.  fterling ; which  is  the  intrinfic  par 
between  London  and  Leghorn,  as  bills  in  the  latter  place 
are  paid  in  gold.  Tlie  lira  is  either  the  lira  moneta  lunga, 
or  the  lira  moneta  buona  ; the  former  being  an  imaginary 
money  of  account,  and  the  latter  the  real  money  of  allTuf- 
cany.  The  lira  is,  as  in  Florence,  according  to  the  1 ate  of 
coinage,  worth  about  SJ. 

Accounts  on  Leghorn  are  underftood  to  be  in  moneta 
lunga  ; and  23  lira  moneta  buona  are  worth  24  lira  moneta 
lunga.  The  lira  has  its  fubdivifions.  The  pezza  is  worth 
5 J lira  moneta  buona,  or  fix  lira  moneta  lunga.  Foreign 
bills  m Leghorn,  unlefs  particularly  excepted,  mull  be  paid 
in  gold,  that  is,  in  Florence  feqnins  or  rufponi,  by  weight. 
No  days  of  grace  are  allowed  ; but  bills  are  paid  three  times 
a week  at  the  “ Stanza,’’  a place  where  merchants  meet  on 
Mondays,  Wednefdays,  and  Fridays.  In  freighting  (hips 
at  Leghorn,  20  chells  of  fruit,  26  barrels  of  oil,  44  bar- 
rels of  wine,  56001b.  of  alum,  are  reckoned  one  lalt,  or 
two  tons.  See  Kelly’s  Univerfal  Cambift.  vol.  i. 

LEGINAU,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of  Er- 
mcland  ; 22  miles  S.E.  Heilfberg. 

LEGION,  a kind  of  regiment,  or  body  of  forces, 
cf  a number  of  which  the  Roman  armies  were  chiefly  com- 
pofed. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  legert,  to  choofe  ; becaufe 


when  the  legions  were  raifed  they  made  choice  of  fuch  of 
their  youths  as  were  the  mod  proper  to  bear  arms. 

The  number  of  foldiers  and  officers  of  which  the  legion 
confided,  was  different  at  different  times  : but  it  is  impoffible 
to  determine  the  precife  time  and  manner  of  their  alteration. 
In  the  time  of  Romulus,  the  inditutor  of  this  corps,  each 
legion  contained  three  thoufand  foot,  and  three . hundred 
equites,  or  horfe  : thefe  were  divided  into  three  bodies,  which 
make  as  many  orders  of  battle  ; each  body  confiding  of  ten 
companies,  or  manipules,  ranged  at  fome  diftance  from  each 
other,  though  in  the  fame  front.  Each  body  had  two  gene- 
ral officers  to  command  it,  called  tribunes  ; and  each  manipule, 
two  centurions. 

Under  the  confuls,  the  legion  confided  of  four  thoufand, 
or  four  thoufand  two  hundred  foot  foldiers,  who  made  four 
bodies,  commanded  by  a conful,  or  one  of  his  lieutenants  ; 
and  each  legion,  had  its  fhare  of  cavalry,  which  was  three 
hundred  horfe. 

About  the  year  of  Rome  412,  it  was  compofed  of  five 
thoufand  foot ; which  was  the  number  of  a legion  during 
Julius  Csefar’s  wars  with  the  Gauls.  Under  Augudus, 
each  legion  confided  of  fix  thoufand  one  hundred  foot,  and 
feven  hundred  and  twenty-fix  horfe.  After  his  death,  they 
were  reduced  to  five  thoufand  foot  and  fix  hundred  horfe. 
Under  Tiberius,  the  legion  was  raifed  again  to  fix  thoufand 
foot  and  fix  hundred  horfe.  In  the  time  of  Septimius  Seve- 
rus,  the  legion  was  compofed  of  five  thoufand  men  : under 
the  following  emperors,  it  was  the  fame  as  it  had  been  under 
Auguftus. 

In  the  time  of  Marius,  thole  four  divifions  of  the  legion 
which  had  taken  place  under  the  confuls,  were  united  into 
one,  and  augmented  ; and  cohorts  were  appointed  from  five 
to  fix  hundred  men,  each  under  the  command  of  a tribune. 
Each  cohort  confdled  of  three  companies  of  manipules, 
each  manipule  of  two  centuries,  and  the  legion  was  divided 
into  ten  cohorts,  who  made  as  many  didin6t  battalions,  dif- 
pofed  in  three  lines ; fo  that  the  legion,  then,  confided  of 
fix  thoufand  men. 

Ifidore  tells  us,  that  the  legion  confided  of  fix  thoufand 
men,  and  was  divided  into  (ixty  centuries,  thirty  manipulesr 
twelve  cohorts,  and  two  hundred  troops.  According  to 
the  French  academy,  'the  legion  confided  of  fix  thoufand 
foot,  and  feven  hundred  and  twenty-five  horfe.  The  legion 
confided  of  four  forts  of  foldiers,  who  differed  in  their 
age,  arms,  and  names  : they  were  called  Vetites,  Haflati, 
Principcs,  and  Triarii.  (See  Arms.)  Till  the  deftrudfion  at 
Carthage,  thefe  were  citizens  of  Rome,  but  after  the  Social 
War,  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  granted  to  other  towns 
in  Italy,  and  legionary  troops  were  raifed  which  were  called 
Roman,  becaufe  as  they  (hared  the  privilege  of  Roman  citi- 
zens, they  were  incorporated  in  the  republic. 

The  legions  were  by  far  the  molt  confiderable  part  of  the 
Roman  army  ; their  number,  in  the  time  of  Augultus,  was 
thirty-three;  they  were  compofed  wholly  of  Roman  citizens. 
The  allies  formed  a body  of  auxiliary  forces.  See  the  fe- 
quel  of  this  article. 

The  ftandard  borne  by  the  legions  was  various  ; at  fird, 
a wolf,  in  honour  of  that  which  fuckled  Romulus ; after- 
wards an  hog ; by  reafon,  fays  Fedus,  war  is  only  under- 
taken with  a view  to  peace,  which  was  concluded  by  facri- 
ficing  a hog.  Sometimes  they  bore  the  minotaur,  to  remind 
their  generals,  that  their  defigns  were  to  be  kept  fecret, 
and  inaccefiible  as  the  minotaur  in  the  labyrinth..  They 
alfo  bore  a horfe,  a boar,  &c.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  Marius 
was  the  fird  who  changed  all  thefe  dandards  into  eagles. 
See  Eagle. 

The  different  legions  were  diftinguilhed,  according  to  the- 

order 
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©rder  in  which  they  were  raifed,  into  firft,  fecond,  and  third, 
&c.  by  the  names  of  the  emperors  who  formed  them  into 
legio  Augufta,  Claudia,  Flavia,  Trajana,  See.  by  the  pro- 
vinces where  they  had  ferved,  as  legio  Parthica,  Macedonica, 
&c.  and  by  fome  famous  exploit  or  difplay  of  valour. 

We  (hall  here  fubjoin  fome  further  particulars  relating  to 
the  conditution  and  military  fervices  of  the  imperial  legion. 
It  was  compofed  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  The  heavy- 
armed infantry,  which  compofed  its  principal  ftrength,  was 
divided  into  ten  cohorts  (fee  Cohort),  and  fifty-five  com- 
panies, under  the  orders  of  a correfpondent  number  of  tri- 
bunes and  centurions.  The  firft  cohort,  which  always 
claimed  the  poft  of  honour,  and  the  cuftody  of  the  eagle, 
was  formed  of  1105  foldiers,  the  mod  approved  for  valour 
and  fidelity.  The  remaining  nine  cohorts  confided  each  of 
557,  and  the  whole  body  of  legionary  infantry  amounted  to 
6100  mea.  Their  arms  were  uniform,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  the  fervice  which  they  were  required  to  per- 
form ; they  confided  of  an  open  helmet,  with  a lofty  creft, 
a bread-plate,  and  coat  of  mail ; greaves  on  their  legs;  and 
an  ample^buckler  on  their  left  arm  The  buckler  was  of  an 
oblong  and  concave  figure,  four  feet  in  length,  and  two  and 
a half  in  breadth,  f(  fmed  of  a light  wood,  covered  with  a 
bull’s  hide,  and  ftrongly  guarded  with  plates  of  brafs.  Be- 
lides  a lighter  fpear,  the  legionary  foldier  grafped  in  his 
right  hand  the  formidable  pilum  (which  fee) ; and  as  foon  as 
he  had  darted  this  from  his  hand,  he  drew  his  fword,  and 
rudied  forward  to  clofe  with  the  enemy.  His  fword  was  a 
fltort  well-tempered  Spanifh  blade,  that  carried  a double 
edge,  and  was  alike  adapted  to  the  purpofe  of  pudiing  or 
ftriking  ; but  the  foldier  was  always  inftrudled  to  prefer  the 
former  ufe  of  his  weapon,  as  his  own  body  remained  lefs  ex- 
pofed,  while  he  inflidted  a more  dangerous  wound  on  his  ad- 
verfary.  See  Veget.  de  Re  Mil.  1.  ii.  c.  1 . Lipfius  de  Militia 
Romana.  1.  iii.  o.  2 — 7. 

The  legion  was  ufually  drawn  up  eight  deep  ; and  the 
regular  diftance  of  three  feet  was  left  between  the  files  as 
well  as  ranks. 

The  cavalry,  which  was  neceffary  for  perfecting  the  force 
of  the  legion,  was  divided  into  ten  troops  or  fquadrons  : 
the  firft,  as  the  companion  of  the  firft  cohort,  coniifted  of 
132  men;  whilft  each  of  the  other  nine  amounted  only  to 
66.  The  entire  eftablifhment  formed  a regiment,  according 
to  the  modern  expreffion,  of  y26horfe,  naturally  connedfed 
with  its  refpedtive  legion,  but  occafionally  feparated  to  adt 
in  the  line,  and  to  compofe  a part  of  the  wings  of  the 
army.  The  cavalry  of  the  emperors  was  not  compofed, 
like  that  of  the  ancient  republic,  of  the  nobleft  youths  of 
Rome  and  Italy,  who,  by  performing  their  military  fervice 
on  horfeback,  prepared  themfelves  for  the  offices  ot  fenator 
and  conful;  and  folicited,  by  deeds  of  valour,  the  future  fuf- 
fragesof  their  countrymen.  Since  the  alteration  of  manners 
and  government,  the  mod  wealthy  of  the  equeftrian  order  were 
engaged  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  and  of  the  revenue; 
and  whenever  they  embraced  the  profeffion  of  arms,  they 
were  immediately  intruded  with  a troop  of  horfe,  or  a co- 
hort of  foot.  Trajan  and  Adrian  formed  their  cavalry  from 
the  fame  provinces,  and  the  fame  clafs  of  their  fubjefts, 
which  recruited  the  ranks  of  the  legion.  The  horfes  were 
bred,  for  the  mod  part,  in  Spain  or  Cappadocia.  The 
arms  of  the  Roman  troopers  confided  in  a helmet,  an  ob- 
long (hield,  light  boots,  and  a coat  of  mail.  A javelin, 
and  a long  broadfword,  were  their  principal  weapons  of  of- 
fence. The  ufe  of  lances  and  of  iron  maces  they  feem  to 
have  borrowed  from  the  barbarians.  Confiderable  levies 
were  regularly  made  by  the  Romans  among  the  provincials  : 
a*d  many  depeadent  princes  and  communities,  difperfed 
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round  the  frontiers,  were  permitted,  for  a while,  to  hold 
their  freedom  and  fecurity  by  the  tenure  of  military  fervice. 
Even  feledl  troops  of  hoftde  barbarians  were  compelled  or 
perfuaded  to  confume  their  valour  in  remote  climates,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  date.  All  thefe  were  included  under 
the  general  name  of  auxiliaries ; and  their  number  was  feldam 
inferior  to  that  of  the  legions  themfelves.  By  this  inftitu- 
tion  each  legion,  to  which  a certain  proportion  of  auxili- 
aries was  allotted,  contained  within  itlelf  every  fpecies  of 
lighter  troops,  and  of  miffile  weapons ; and  was  capable  of 
encountering  every  nation,  with  the  advantages  of  itsrefpedl- 
ive  arms  and  difeipline.  Nor  was  the  legion  deftitute  of 
what,  in  modern  language,  would  be  ftyled  a train  of  ar- 
tillery. It  confided  in  ten  military  engines  of  the  largeft, 
and  55  of  a fmaller  fize  ; but  all  of  which,  either  in  an  ob- 
fiq  ue  or  horizontal  manner,  difeharged  (tones  and  darts  with 
irrefiftible  violence. 

The  camp  of  a Roman  legion  prefented  the  appearance 
of  a fortified  city.  See  the  defeription  of  it  under  Camp. 
In  their  march,  the  legionaries  carried  their  arms,  and  aifo 
kitchen  furniture,  inftruments  of  fortification,  and  provifion 
for  many  days.  Thus  laden,  they  advanced  by  a regular  (tep, 
to  which  they  were  trained,  near  twenty  miles  in  about  fix 
hours.  On  the  appearance  of  an  enemy,  they  threw  afide 
their  baggage  ; and  by  eafy  and  rapid  evolutions  converted 
the  column  of  march  into  an  order  of  battle.  The  (lingers 
and  archers  (kirmifhed  in  the  front ; the  auxiliaries  formed 
the  firft  line,  and  were  feconded  or  fuftained  by  the  ftrength 
of  the  legions : the  cavalry  covered  the  flanks,  and  the  mi- 
litary  engines  were  placed  in  the  rear. 

As  to  the  number  of  the  legions,  we  may  compute,  that 
the  legion,  which  was  itfelf  a body  of  6831  Romans,  might, 
with  its  attendant  auxiliaries,  amount  to  about  12,500  men. 
The  peace  eftabliftiment  of  Adrian  and  his  fucceflors  was 
compofed  of  no  lefs  than  30  of  thefe  formidable  brigades  ; 
and  mod  probably  formed  a (landing  force  of  373,000  men. 
As  to  the  pofilion  of  the  legions,  they  were  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  and  along  the  frontiers  of  the 
barbarians.  As  their  ftations  were,  for  the  mod  part,  fixed 
and  permanent,  the  troops  may  be  conlidered  as  diftnbuted 
in  the  following  manner.  Three  legions  were  fufficient  for 
Britain.  The  principal  ftrength  lay  upon  the  Rhine  and 
Danube,  and  confided  of  fixteen  legions,  in  the  following 
proportions:  two  in  the  Lower  and  three  in  the  Upper 
Germany ; one  in  Rhsetia,  one  in  Noricum,  four  in  Pan- 
nonia,  three  in  Moefia,  and  two  in  Dacia.  The  defence  of 
the  Euphrates  was  entrufted  to  eight  legions,  fix  which 
were  planted  in  Syria,  and  the  other  two  in  Cappadocia. 
A fingle  legion  maintained  the  domeftic  tranquillity  of  each 
of  the  large  provinces  of  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain.  Italy 
was  not  left  deftitute  of  a military  force.  About  20,000 
chofen  foldiers,  diftinguiftied  by  the  titles  of  “ City  Co- 
horts” and  “ Praetorian  Guards,”  watched  over  the  fafety 
of  the  monarch  and  the  capital. 

Under  Conftantine  and  his  fucceflors,  the  legions  were 
very  confiderably  reduced.  When  /even  legions,  wilh  fon  e 
auxiliaries,  defended  the  city  of  Amida  againft  the  Perfians, 
the  total  garrifon,  with  the  inhabitants  of  both  fexes  and 
the  peafants  of  the  deferted  country,  did  not  exceed  the 
number  of  20,000  perfons.  Hence  we  may  infer,  that  the 
conditution  ol  the  legionary  troops,  to  which  they  partly 
owed  their  valour  and  difeipline,  was  diflolved  by  Conftan- 
tine ; and  that  the  bands  of  Roman  infantry,  which  dill  af- 
fumed  the  fame  names  and  the  fame  honours,  confided  only 
of  1000  or  1500  men.  Neverthelefs,  the  fucceflors  of  Con- 
llantine  indulged  their  love  of  oftentation,  by  ifluing  their 
orders  to  132  legions,  inferibed  on  the  mufter-roll  of  their 
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numerous  armies.  Under  them  the  complete  force  of  the 
military  eftablifhment  was  computed  at  645,000  foldiers. 
Gibbon’s  Decl.  See.  Rom.  Emp.  vol.  i.  and  iii. 

Legion,  Square,  legio  quadrala , was  a legion  confiding 
of  four  thoufand  men. 

Legionum,  Dontejiicus.  See  Domesticus. 

Legion,  Thundering.  See  Thundering. 

Legion,  Theban,  is  a name  given  by  fome  authors  to  a 
legion  of  Roman  foldiers,  who  refolving  not  to  facrilice  to 
idols,  fuffered  martyrdom  under  the  emperors  Dioclefian 
and  Maximilian,  about  the  year  of  Chrilt  297.  But  the 
whole  account  of  them  feems  to  be  fabulous. 

LEGISLATOR,  Lawgiver,  a perfon  who  frames 
the  laws  of  a kingdom  or  Hate  founded  by  him. 

The  principal  ancient  legislators  are — Mofes,  legifiator 
of  the  Hebrews  ; Mercurius  Trifmegiftus,  and  Bocchyris, 
of  the  Egyptians ; Italus,  of  the  CEnotrians ; Thefeus, 
Draco,  and  Solon,  of  the  Athenians ; Zoroalter,  of  the 
Batlrians  ; Charondas,  fcf  the  Cappadocians ; and  Charon- 
das,  or  Phaleas,  of  the  Carthaginians  : Androdamas,  of  the 
Chalcidians  ; Eudoxus,  of  the  Cnidians  ; Phido,  of  the 
Corinthians  ; Minos,  of  the  Cretans  ; Pythagoras,  of  the 
Crotoniates,  and  molt  of  the  cities  of  the  Gracia  Major  ; 
Parmenides  and  Zeno,  of  Elea,  in  Lucania  ; Xamolxis,  of 
the  Getx  ; Plioroneus,  of  the  Greeks ; Bacchus,  of  the 
Indians;  Saturn,  of  Italy;  Macarius,  of  the  ide  of  Lef- 
bos ; Z deucus,  cf  the  Locrians ; Nicodorus  Athleta,  of 
the  city  of  Mutina;  Hippodamia,  of  Miletus;  Charondas, 
of  Rheggio  ; Lycurgus,  of  the  Lacedaemonians  ; Archy- 
tas,  of  Tarentum ; Philolaus,  of  the  Thebans. 

At  Rome  the  people  were  in  a great  meafure  their  own 
legifla'ors  ; though  Solon  may  be  faid,  in  fome  fenfe,  to 
have  been  their  legiflator,  as  the  decemviri,  who  were 
created  for  the  making  of  laws,  borrowed  a great  number 
frt  m thofe  of  Solon. 

With  us  the  legidative  power  is  lodged  in  the  king,  lords, 
and  commons  aflembled  in  parliament  ; which  fee. 

LEGITIMATE  Child,  a child  born  in  lawful  wed- 
lock, or  within  a competent  time  afterwards.  “ Pater  eft 
quern  nuptiae  demonftrant”  is  the  rule  of  the  civil  law  ; and 
this  holds  with  the  civilians,  whether  the  nuptials  happen 
before,  or  after,  the  birth  of  the  child.  With  us  in  Eng- 
land the  rule  is  approved  ; for  the  nuptials  mull  be  prece- 
dent to  the  birth.  See  Bastard 

Legitimate  Delivery.  See  Delivery  and  Labour. 

Legitimate  Tertian.  See  Fever. 

LEGITIMATION,  an  ad  by  which  natural  or  illegi- 
timate children  are  rendered  legitimate.  See  Bastard, 
See. 

By  the  French  law,  the  father  and  mother,  by  marrying, 
render  their  children,  begotten  before  marriage,  legitimate  ; 
and  this  is  called  legitimatio  per  Jubfequens  matrimonium. 

The  right  of  legitimation  was  a thing  unknown  to  princes 
till  the  time  of  Conftantine  ; but,  fince  his  time,  has  been 
exeicifed  by  moll  of  them.  The  Greek  emperors  invented 
feveral  kinds  of  legitimation. 

Analtafius  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  father  to  legitimate 
his  natural  children  by  a bare  adoption,  provided  he  had  no 
legitimate  children.  But  Judin,  by  his  conftitntion,  and 
Jullinian,  by  his  Novel  74,  abolifhed  this  legitimation,  as 
fearing  the  too  eafy  accefs  to  legitimation  fhould  encourage 
concubinage. 

In  lieu  of  this,  he  eftablifhed  a way  cf  legitimation  by  the 
emperor's  letters.  This  rendered  ballards  capable  of  attain- 
ing to  honours,  and  even  of  fucceeding  to  inheritances,  pro- 
vided the  perfons  were  legitimated  with  the  confent  of  their 
father  and  mother ; which  is  agreeable  to  the  canon  law.. 


LEGIUNCARA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in? 
the  province  of  Bari  ; 21  miles  N.W.  of  Matera. 

LEGNA,-  Atyvx,  am®ng  the  Ancients,  a name  given  to 
the  borders  of  the  toga  and  pallium,  that  were  on  each  hand  ; 
the  extremities  above  and  below  being  called  ora. 

LEGNANO,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Veronefe,  on  the  Adige.  The  two  divifions  of  this  place 
are  connefted  by  a drawbridge  ; the  eaftern  part  is  called 
Porto,  and  the  weftern  Legnano.  It  has  feveral  monafte- 
ries,  and  a playhoufe.  It  is  a populous  town,  and  carries 
on  a confiderable  trade  by  means  of  a corn-market  held  evtry 
Saturday,  and  a canal,  running  from  Legnano  to  Oftiglia, 
in  the  territory  of  Mantua.  This  was  formed  in  1762,  be- 
tween the  Adige  and  the  Po  ; and  for  the  better  fecurity  of 
its  navigation,  lluices  have  been  conftru£led  at  both  its  ends. 
The  French  took  pofleffion  of  it  in  1799  ; 2 1 miles  E.S.E. 
of  Verona.  N.  lat.  44  50'.  E.  long.  11  1 S'. 

LEGNOTIS,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  profeflbr  Swartz, 
from  X-yj-Ao;,  fringed,  becaufe  its  petals  are  curioufly  laci- 
niated  and  fringed.  Sohreb  357.  Swartz.  Prod.  S4  Ind. 
Occ.  v.  2.  969.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  1 1 7 1 . Mart.  Mill. 
Di£l.  v.  3.  (Caffipourca  ; Aubl.  Guian.  v 1.  528  t.  21 1. 
JufF.  432.  Lamarck.  Illuflr.  t 406  ) — Clafs  and  order.  Poly » 
atidria  Monogytiia.  Nat.  Ord.  uncertain. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  PerianlL  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  bell-ffiaped,, 
four  or  five-cleft  half  way  down,  permanent  ; fegments 
ovate,  acute,  ere£l.  Cor . Petals  four  or  five,  longer  than 
the  calyx  ; claws  (lender,  almoll  as  long  as  the  calyx,  in- 
ferted  into  the  receptacle;  borders  ovate,  very  much  fringed,, 
villofe.  Siam.  Filaments  fixteen  or  twenty,  thread-fhaped, 
equal,  the  length  of  the  calyx,  inferted  into  the  receptacle 
anthers  oblong,  ere£l.  Pi/l.  Germen  fuperior,  roundilh  ; 
flyle  cylindrical,  as  long  as  the  (lamens ; (ligma  capitate. 
Peric.  Capfule  large,  elaftic,..  triangular,  with  three  cells  and 
three  valves.  Seeds  folitary,  convex  on  one  fide,  angulated 
on  the  other. 

Obf.  Sometimes  the  number  of  cells  and  valves  in  the 
fruit  is  liable  to  variation 

Elk  Ch.  Capfule  fuperior,  of  three  cells.  Petals  inferted 
into  the  receptacle,  very  much  fringed  or  torn. 

1.  L.  elliptica.  Swartz.  Prod.  84.  Willd.  n.  1. — Leaves 

elliptical  Flowers  on  footftaiks. — A native  of  lofty  moun- 
tains in  Jamaica,  flowering  in  May  and  June. — This  is  a tree 
from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  having  a fmooth,  brown 
bark.  Branches  determinately  fubdivided,  eredl,  fmooth  ; 
the  fmaller  ones  (lightly  comprefled.  Leaves  on  footftaiks,. 
oppofite,  ovate-acuminate,  or  oblong-lanceolate,  entire, 
fcarcely  liervofe,  fmooth  on  both  (ides,  fomewhat  rigid  ; 
footftaiks  fhort,  flat  above,  roundifh  underneath.  Stipulas 
finail,  ovate,  membranaceous,  downy,  deciduous,  between 
the  footftaiks.  F lower flalks  axillary,  from  three  to  five, 

Ample;  fcarcely  fo  long  as  the  leaf-italks,  with  a few  mi- 
nute feales  at  iheir  bafe.  Capfule  fmooth,  white  and' downy 
w ithin.  Flowers  flefh-coloured,  villofe  with  white  hairs. 

Obf.  The  downy  ftyle  becomes  elongated  to  twice  the 
length  of  the  calyx,  after  flowering. 

2.  L.  Cajjlpourea.  Swartz.  Prod.  84.  Willd..  n.  2.  (Caffi- 
pourea  guianenfis  ; Aubl.  Guian.  t 211-)  — Leaves  ovate. 
Flowers  feffile. — A native  of  moilt  places  in  Cayenne, 
flowering  in  January. 

A middling-fized  tree,  with  a grey  bark,  about  five  feet 
in  height,  branched  at  the  furnmit:  fmaller  branches oppofite, 
knotty.  Its  wood  is  white.  Leaves  ifluing  from  the  knobs, 
ovate,  acute,  fmooth,  entire,  nearly  feffile,  accompanied  at 
their  bafe  by  two  very  minute  f ipulas.  Flowers  axillary,  in. 
tufts,  white,  feffile,  lkuated  between  two  oppofite  bradeas. 

LEGOUZIA,  Juff.  450,  a name  deftined  by  M.  Du- 
2 raude, 
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Tande,  for  thofe  Campanula  which  have  a nearly  flat,  or 
wheel-fhaped  corolla,  and  an  oblong  prifmatic  capfule, 
which  L'Heritier  has  likewife  feparatcd  from  Campanula , 
under  the  appellation  of  Prifmatocarpus.  See  Campanula, 
feCtion  * *. 

LEGRAD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Croatia,  at  the 
union  of  the  Muner  and  Drave  ; 15  miles  E.  of  Varafdin. 
N.  lat.  46  30'.  E.  long.  16  54'. 

LE  GRAND,  a confiderable  river  of  America,  in  the 
ftate  of  Ohio,  which  rifes  within  a few  miles  of  the  W.  ex- 
tremity of  lake  Erie,  and  purfuing  a N.N.W.  courfe  for 
nearly  100  miles,  and  then  turning  to  the  W.,  difcharges 
itfelf  into  lake  Michigan.  At  its  confluence  with  the  lake 
it  is  about  250  yards  wide. 

LEGRENZI,  Don  Giovanni,  in  Biography,  an  able 
mailer  and  fertile  Italian  compofer  of  the  ieventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  a native  of  Bergamo,  and  produced  for  the 
different  theatres  of  Venice  fifteen  operas  between  the  years 
1664  and  16S4.  He  was  likewife  a favourite  compofer  of 
cantatas,  of  which  he  publilhed  at'Venice  two  books  : one 
of  ten,  in  1674;  and  a fecond  book  containing  fourteen,  in 
1679.  During  his  youth  he  was  fome  time  organilt  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  in  his  native  city  of  Bergamo ; then  maeilro 
di  cappella  of  the  church  Dello  Spirito  Santo,  in  Ferrara; 
and  laitly  of  St.  Mark’s  at  Venicf,  and  mailer  of  the  C011- 
fervatorio  de  Mendicanti.  He  was  the  mailer  likewife  of 
the  two  great  muiicians,  Lotti  and  Francefco  Gafparini, 
both  of  whom  are  faid  to  have  refided  in  his  houfe  at 
Venice  in  the  year  1684,  in  order  to  receive  his  inftructions. 
He  was  alfo  an  inilrumental  compofer,  and  among  the 
moil  early  trios  for  two  violins  and  a bafe,  may  be  numbered, 
“ Suonate  per  Chiefa,”  by  Legrenzi,  publilhed  at  Venice, 
1655  ; “ Suonate  da  Chiefa  e Camna,”  1656  ; “Una 
muta  di  Suonate,”  1664  ; and  “ Suonate  a due  Violini  e 
Violone,”  1677.  Of  thislail  work  we  are  in  poffeflion,  and 
upon  viewing  it,  find,  that  though  Legrenzi  has  introduced 
into  thefe  pieces  fome  of  the  beit  melody  of  the  times,  and 
there  is  confiderable  merit  in  the  texture  and  contrivance  of 
the  parts,  yet,  for  want  of  the  knowledge  of  the  bow,  and 
the  particular  energies  and  exprefiions  of  the  violin,  thefe 
compofitions  have  been  long  lince  juftly  fuperfeded  and 
effaced  by  fuperior  productions  of  the  fame  kind. 

LEGS,  the  lower  extremities  of  the  bodies  of  mod  ani- 
mals, ferving  them  for  fupport  and  motion.  See  Extremi- 
ties. See  alfo  references  under  Leg. 

Legs,  in  the  Manege,  the  members  that  fupport  a horfe’s 
body,  and  perform  the  motion  when  he  goes.  Of  the  four 
legs,  the  two  before  have  feveral  parts,  bach  of  which  has  a 
peculiar  name  : fo  that  by  the  name  of  fore-legs,  we  com- 
monly underftand  that  pa-t  of  the  fore-quarters  that  extends 
from  the  hough  to  the  pattern-joint,  and  call  it  the  Jhank  ; 
the  part  that  correfponds  to  this  in  the  hind-quarters  is 
called  the  injlep.  But  in  common  difcourfe  we  confound  the 
fore  and  the  hind-quarters ; and  without  any  diftin&ion  fay 
the  four  kgs  of  a horfe.  The  French  call  a horfe  droit  fur 
les  jambes,  i.  e.  ftraight-membered,  or  ftraight  upon  his  legs, 
when  the  fore-part  of  the  paftern  falls  perpendicularly  upon 
the  coronet,  and  the  (hank  and  the  pailern  are  in  a ftraight 
line.  See  Straight  and  Long  -jointed.  See  alfo  Horse. 

The  horfeman’s  legs  are  likewife  of  Angular  concern  in 
the  manege,  for  the  action  of  thefe  given  leafonably,  and 
with  a little  judgment,  conftitutes  one  of  the  principal  aids, 
which  confifts  in  approaching  more  or  lefs  w ith  the  calf  of 
the  leg  to  the  horfe’s  flank,  and  in  bearing  it  more  or  lefs 
off  as  there  is  occ'afion.  This  aid  a horfeman  ought  to  give 
very  nicely,  in  order-  to  animate  a horfe  : dnd  it  is  fo  much 


the  finer,  that  it  is  hidden  and  private  : for  in  ffretching  the 
ham  he  makes  the  horfe  dread  the  fpur,  and  this  aid  has  as 
much  effect  as  the  fpur  itfelf.  See  Aid. 

Legs,  in  Rural  Economy,  are  the  extremities  that  form 
the  fupport  of  animals.  In  horfes  they  (hould  have  a due 
proportion  to  that  of  the  body.  The  fore-legs  are  fubjecb 
to  many  infirmities,  as  being  the  parts  that  fuffer  moll,  and 
are  commonly  the  weakeft.  It  is  a mark  of  bad  legs  w'hcn 
they  appear  altogether  ftraight,  or,  as  if  they  w-ere  of  one 
piece.  A horfe  is  faid  to  be  ftraight  upon  his  legs,  when 
from  the  knee  to  the  fore-part  of  the  coronet,  the  knees, 
lhank,  and  coronet  defend  in  a ftraight  or  plumb-line,  and 
the  paftern  joint  appears  more,  or  at  leaft  as  much  advanced 
as  the  reft  of  the  leg  ; fuch  legs  are  like  thofe  of  a goat, 
making  a horfe  apt  to  trip  and  fall ; fo  that  in  time  the 
paftern  is  thruft  quite  forward  out  of  its  place,  and  the  horfe 
becomes  lame  and  liable  to  ilumble. 

Horfes  which  are  ftraight  upon  their  legs  are  quite  con- 
trary to  thofe  that  are  long-jointed,  that  is,  whofe  patterns 
are  fo  long  and  flexible,  that  in  walking,  they  almott  touch 
the  ground  with  them.  And  it  is  a greater  imperfection 
than  the  former,  becaufe  fome  remedy  may  be  applied  to 
them  ; but  there  can  be  none  for  thefe  : befides  it  is  a fign 
of  little  or  no  ftrength,  fuch  horfes  not  being  fit  for  much 
fatigue.  Some  horfes,  though  they  be  long-jointed,  do  not 
bend  their  patterns  in  walking  ; fuch  hories  gallop  and  run 
with  greater  eafe  to  their  riders  than  fuch  as  are  (hurt 
jointed. 

In  the  language  of  the  liable  a horfe  is  faid  to  want  the 
fifth  leg  when  he  is  tired,  and,  bearing  upon  the  bridle,  lies 
heavy  upon  the  rider’s  hand,  fo  as  to  produce  much  fatigue. 

Legs,  Arched.  See  Arched. 

Legs,  Compares  of  three.  See  Compasses. 

Legs,  Hyperbolic.  See  Hyperbolic. 

Legs,  Long,  in  Natural  Iiijlory.  See  Tipula. 

Legs  of  the  Martinets , in  a Ship,  are  ufed  for  thofe  fmall 
ropes  which  are  put  through  the  bolt-ropes  of  the  main  and 
fore-fail,  in  the  leech  of  each.  They  are  above  a foot  in 
length,  and  at  either  end  are  fpliced  into  themfelves  ; they 
have  alfo  a fmall  eye,  into  which  the  martinets  are  faftened 
by  two  nitches,  and  the  end  is  feized  into  the  Handing  part 
of  -the  martinets. 

Legs  of  a Triangle When  one  fide  of  a triangle  is  taken 

as  a bafe,  the  other  two  are  called  legs.  See  Triangle. 

LEGUEVIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftriCl  of  Touloufe;  nine  miles  W.  of  it. 
The  place  contains  6689  and  the  canton  9549  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  117?  kiliometres,  in  10  communes. 

LEGU1GNO,  a town  of  the  duchy  ot  Parma;  18  miles 
S.S  E.  of  Parma. 

LEGUME,  ia  Botany,  kgumen,  the  pod  proper  to  the 
pea  or  papilionaceous  tribe  ot  plants,  thence  termed,  by  fome 
writeis,  leguminous.  (See  Leguminosje.)  The  Latin  word 
kgumen  is  laid  by  the  ancients  themfelves  to  be  derived  from 
lego,  to  gather  ; becaufe  fuch  fruits  are  gathered  or  plucked 
from  their  (talks,  not  reaped  nor  mown.  They  are  termed 
in  Englifh  pulfe. 

This  fort  of  feed-veffel  is  always  folitary  and  Ample, 
formed  of  two  moftly  oblong,  equal,  more  or  lefs  coriaceous, 
parallel  valves,  without  anydiltinCt  longitudinal  partition,  and 
bearing  the  feeds  along  one  of  its  margins  only.  The  top 
is  terminated  by  the  remains  of  the  ityle,  which  is  (hort,  and 
placed  obliquely,  or  out  of  the  axis ; the  bafe  is  fomewbat 
contracted  towards  the  ftalk.  One  of  the  margins,  where 
the  feeds  are  inferted,  is  generally  rather  (horter  than  the 
other,  and  externally  more  furrowed,  the.  other  being  often 

rounded 
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rounded  or  wavy,  and  more  compreffed.  There  are,  how- 
ever, various  fhapes  of  legumes,  fome  of  which  are  peculiar 
to  certain  genera,  as  the  fpiral  ones  of  different  fpecies  of 
Medicago  and  Scorpiurus ; the  cylindrical,  prifmatic,  or 
rhomboid  ones  of  other  genera.  Such  differ  efTentially 
from  that  kind  of  feed-veflel  termed  a fdiqua,  or  pod  pro- 
perly fo  called,  in  having  the  feeds  at  one  margin  only, 
whereas  the  fdiqua  has  them  arranged  along  both.  The 
furrowed  edge  of  the  legume,  which  bears  the  feeds,  is 
called  the  future. 

The  capfules  of  Helleborus,  and  fome  other  plants  allied 
thereto,  termed  by  Linnaeus  rather  incorreCtly  multifiliqua, 
are  juftly  indicated  by  Gaertner  as  approaching  to  the  defi- 
nition of  legumes.  They  differ,  however,  in  confiding  each 
but  of  one  valve,  and  in  not  being  folitary  or  fingle  in  each 
flower,  except  the  indance  of  a few  fpecies  of  Larkfpur, 
Delphinium,  which  differ  from  the  natural  charader  of  their 
genus,  in  having  one  indead  of  three  germens  and  feed- 
veflels  ; but  analogy  here  teaches  the  true  nature  of  the 
part  in  quedion.  We  are,  indeed,  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  the  fame  guide  in  a few  papilionaceous  genera,  whofe 
feed-veflel,  otherwife  a true  legume,  contains  but  one  feed, 
as  in  mod  fpecies  of  Trifolium , or  whofe  valves  do  not  fe- 
parate,  but  become  thickened  and  hard,  as  in  Pterocarpus,  or 
leathery,  as  in  Viminaria. 

When  a legume  is  divided  into  feveral  cells,  it  is  either  by 
an  inflexion  of  its  valves,  as  in  AJlragalus  and  Mirbelia , or  by 
tranfverfe  conftridions,  as  in  Vida  and  Genijla,  or  even 
membranous  tranfverfe  partitions,  as  in  Securidaca  and  Cajjia. 
Some,  however,  are  dill  more  didindly  divided,  feparating 
as  they  ripen  into  dillind  joints,  each  of  which  contains  a 
fingle  feed,  and  does  not  in  general  burd  till  that  feed  forces 
its  way  by  vegetating,  as  in  Hedyfarum,  Scorpiurus,  and  Hip- 
pocrepis.  This  latter  kind  of  legume  has  lately  been  con- 
iidered  as  a peculiar  fort  of  pericarp,  and  called  lomentum  ; 
but  the  gradations  leading  to  it  are  fo  imperceptible,  that 
unlefs  a multitude  of  other  didindions  were  made,  we  do  not 
fee  the  eligibility  of  this. 

Several  legumes  are  internally  fpongy,  flelhy,  or  pulpy, 
in  \yhich  refpeds  they  vary  greatly  in  the  progrefs  of  their 
growth,  as  the  bean  ( Vida  Faba),  the  Tamarind,  the  Cera - 
Ionia,  the  Hymenaa , & c. 

Amid  all  the  diverlities  of  ftrudure  in  this  kind  of  peri- 
carp, it  is  mod  difficult  to  admit  as  a legume  the  three-vaived 
feed-veflel  of  Giertner’s  Moringa  ; our  Hyperanthera. 

LEGUMINOSiE,  a natural  order  of  plants,  fo  called 
from  the  nature  of  their  fruit.  (Sec  Legume.)  It  is  the  93d 
order  of  Juffieu’s  fyflem,  the  nth  of  his  14th  clafs,  and 
embraces  the  Linnsean  P apilionacea  and  Lomentacea. 

For  the  detailed  character  of  Juffieu’s  14th  clafs,  fee 
FlCOlDEJE.  It  has  two  cotyledons,  many  petals,  and  Aamens 
inferted  into  fome  part  of  the  calyx. 

The  Leguminofx  arc  thus  defined. 

Calyx  of  one  leaf,  varioufly  divided.  Corolla  of  many 
petals,  rarely  either  wanting  or  monopetalous,  inferted  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  calyx,  below  its  divifions.  Petals 
fometimes  five,  rarely  fewer,  regular  and  nearly  equal ; but 
more  frequently  four,  and  irregular,  all  together  imitating 
the  fltapc  of  a butterfly,  whence  the  term  papilionaceous 
flower  ; of  thefe  the  upper  and  outer  one  is  the  flandard, 
vexillum,  half  embracing  the  red,  and  modly  exceeding  them 
in  dimenfions ; the  next  two  are  the  wings,  ala,  which  are 
lateral  ; the  lower  and  innermod  is  the  keel,  carina,  which 
is  either  fimple  or  divided.  Stamens  Jen,  rarely  more  or 
fewer,  inferted  into  the  calyx  under  the  petals,  their  fila- 
ments fometimes  didind,  or  flightly  united  at  their  bafe,  or 
more  frequently  diadelphous,  (fee  Diadelphia,)  that  is, 
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confiding  of  nine  united  into  a tube,  which  is  flit  lengthwifc 
under  the  flandard,  with  a tenth  applied  clofe  to  that  fiflure, 
or  the  whole  are  really  monadelphous,  the  tube  being  un- 
divided and  decandrous ; the  anthers  are  didind,  open 
roundifli  and  fmall,  fometimes  oblong  and  incumbent.  Ger- 
men  fimple,  fuperior;  dyle  one;  Aigma  undivided.  Fruit 
in  a few  indances  capfular,  of  one  cell,  with  fcarcely  more 
than  one  feed,  either  of  two  valves,  or  not  burding  at  all  ; in 
mod  it  is  leguminous,  as  the  name  of  the  order  implies, 
longifh,  of  two  valves,  (of  three  in  Moringa,  or  Hyperanthera, 
of  four  in  one  fpecies  of  Mimofa,)  the  leeds  affixed  to  one 
of  the  lateral  futures  ; fometimes  it  is  of  a fingle  cell,  with 
one  feed  or  feveral,  fometimes  of  many  cells  feparated  by 
tranfverfe  partitions,  each  cell  containing  one  feed,  and  all 
being  occafionally  pulpy.  In  the  polypetalous  irregular 
genera  the  radicle  of  the  corculum  or  embryo  inclines  towards 
the  lobes,  and  there  is  no  penfperra  or  albumen ; in  thofe 
with  more  regular  flowers  the  radicle  is  draight,  and  there 
is  a perifperm,  or  thickiih  membrane,  enfolding  the  embryo  ; 
the  lobes  of  the  feed  are  modly  changed  into  feminal  leaves, 
according  to  the  ufual  mode  of  dicotyledonous  vegetables, 
but  fometimes  they  remain  didind  below  the  firfl  leaves. 
The  flem  is  either  herbaceous,  (hrubby  or  arboreous,  branched 
for  the  mod  part  in  an  alternate  manner.  Leaves  furniflied 
with  dipulas,  alternate,  in  a very  few  indances  imperfectly 
oppofite,  fometimes  fimple,  but  oftener  ternate,  or  fingered, 
or  once  or  more  pinnate.  The  flowers  are  varioufly  dif- 
pofed. 

The  fedions  are  eleven. 

1.  Corolla  regular.  Legume  of  many  cells,  modly  of 
two  valves,  with  tranfverfe  partitions,  the  feeds  folitary  in 
each  cell.  Stamens  feparate.  Thefe  are  trees  or  flirubs, 
with  abruptly  pinnate  leaves.  The  fedion  contains  Mimofa, 
Gleditfia , Gymnocladus,  Macrolobium  of  Schreber,  Ccratonia, 
Tamarindus,  Parkinfonia,  Schotia  of  Jacquin,  and  Caffia. — 
To  thefe  may  be  added  Afzelia,  Smith  Tranf.  of  Linn.  Soc. 
v.  4.  221. 

2.  Corolla  regular.  Legume  of  one  cell,  and  two  valves. 
Stamens  ten,  feparate. — Trees  or  flirubs,  with  abruptly  pin- 
nate leaves.  (In  Hyperanthera  they  have  terminal  leaflets, 
and  the  legume  has  three  valves. ) 

This  comprehends  Hyperanthera,  ( Moringa  of  Juffieu,) 
Profopis,  Hamatoxylum,  Dimorpha.  of  Schreber,  Cubaa  of  the 
fame,  Adenanthera,  Poinciana,  Ccefalpinia  (the  two  lalt  being 
really  one  genus)  and  Gullandina. 

3.  Corolla  fomewhat  irregular.  Stamens  didind,  or  only 
conceded  at  their  bafe.  Legume  of  one  ceil  and  two 
valves. — Trees  or  (hrubs,  with  leaves  either  abruptly  pin- 
nate, or  merely  conjugate,  or  quite  fimple. 

Here  are  Dipteryx  and  Dimorpha  of  Schreber,  with  Cyno- 
metra,  Hymencea  and  Bauhinia  ot  Linnaeus,  and  Ginannia  of 
the  former.  Juffieu  admits  Vouapa  of  Aublet,  which 
Schreber  unites  to  Outea  of  the  fame  author,  his  own  Ma- 
crolobium; fee  fed.  1. 

4.  Corolla  irregular,  papilionaceous.  Stamens  didind, 
or  rarely  conneded  at  their  bafe.  Legume  modly  of  one 
cell,  and  two  valves. — Trees  or  (hrubs ; their  leaves  either 
fimple,  or  Vernate,  or  pinnate,  with  an  odd  leaflet. 

Juffieu  here  enumerates  only  Cercis.  Rittera  of  Schreber, 
Anagyris,  Sophora,  Mullera,  and  Coublandia  of  Aublet,  the 
charader  of  which  lad  is  very  puzzling.  But  to  this  fec- 
tion  belongs  a numerous  tribe  of  New  Holland  genera, 
eflabliffied  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  the  Annals  of  Botany, 
and  in  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  9.  245.  Thefe  are  Puttcmza, 
Aotus,  Gompholobiutn,  Chorozema,  Davie/ia,  Viminaria  (though 
the  legume  of  this  lad  does  not  burd),  Spharolobium,  Di/lwy- 
nia,  Mirbelia  (though  the  legume  has  two  cells),  and  Calljf- 
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trtchya.  To  thefe,  moreover,  are  to  be  added  feveral  genera 
from  the  new  edition  of  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3 ; Edwardfia,  Or- 
viojia,  Thsrmopjis,  Virgilta  of  Lamarck,  Cyclopia,  Baptifia , 
Podalyria,  Podolobium,  Oxylobium , Br achy  Jem  a,  Burtonia , 
Jnckfoma  (fee  the  latter  in  its  place),  Eutaxia,  Sclerothamntu, 
Gajlrololium,  and  Euihilus. 

5.  Corolla  irregular,  papilionaceous.  Stamens  ten,  dia- 
delphous.  Legume  of  one  cell  and  two  valves. — Shrubs  or 
herbs  ; their  leaves  fimple  or  ternate,  or  rarely  fingered  ; 
the  llipulas  fometimes  fcarcely  difcernible,  fometimes  con- 
fpicitous,  either  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  footftalk,  or 
diftinct  from  it. 

This  ample  LA  ion  contains  Ukx,  Afpalathus , Borbonia, 
I.iparia , Genifla  (the  latter  including  Spartium  of  Linnaeus), 
Gylifus , Crotalaria , Lupinus,  Ononis,  Arachis,  Anthyllis,  Dale  a, 
Pforalea,  Trifolium,  Meldotus,  Mcdicago,  Trigonella , Lotus, 
Dol'uhos,  Phafeolus,  Erythrina,  Cliloria,  and  C Aycine. — Here 
are  to  be  added  Platylobium,  Podia  a and  Poiretia  of  Smith  in 
Tr.ofLinn.Soc.  v. 9.301,  alfo Butea  of  Koenigand  Iloxburg, 
and  Hallia  of  Thunbcrg,  with  doubtlefs  many  more. 

6.  Corolla,  Stamens,  and  Legume  as  in  the  laft.  Herbs 
or  fhrubs,  or  fmall  trees,  vvhofe  leaves  are  pinnate  with  an 
odd  leaflet.  In  a few  the  legume  has  two  cells. 

Abrus,  Amorpha  (remarkable  for  wanting  both  wings  and 
keel),  Pifcidia,  Robinia,  Caragana,  AJlragalus , Phaca,  Bifer- 
rula,  Co/utea,  G/ycyrrhiza,  Galega,  and  Indigofera. 

7.  Cor.  Starn.  and  Legume  as  in  the  two  laft. — Herbs, 
with  pinnate,  or  conjugate,  or  fometimes  fcarcely  any,  leaves, 
the  common  footftalk  ending  in  a tendril ; ftipulas  diiliudt 
from  the  footftalk.' 

Lalhyrus,  Pijiiitt , Orchis,  Vida,  Fala,  Ervum,  and  Cicer. 

S.  Cor.  and  Stam.  as  in  the  three  laft.  Legume  com- 
pofed  of  Jingle-feeded  joints. — Herbs  or  fhrubs,  rarely  trees  ; 
leaves  fimple  or  ternate,  or  more  frequently  pinnate  with  an 
odd  one  ; llipulas  diftimft.  from  the  leaf-ftalk. 

ScorJ.iurus,  Ornithopus,  Hippocrepis,  Coronilla,  Hedyfarum, 
JEjchynomaie,  and  Diphyfa.  Here  belongs  Smitbia  of  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1. 

9.  Corolla  as  before.  Stamens  moftly  ten,  diadelphous; 
Legume  capfular,  of  one  cell,  often  not  burfting,  with 
fcarcely  more  than  one  feed. — Trees  or  fhrubs  ; leaves 
generally  pinnate  with  an  odd  one  ; ftipulas  diftincl  from  the 
footftalk,  foon  falling. 

Dalbcrgia,  Amerimnon  of  Browne’s  Jamaica,  Galedupa  of 
Lamarck,  Andira  of  the  fame,  Geojfraa,  Dcguelia  of  La- 
marck, Ni/foUa,  Dipleryx  of  Schreber,  Acouroa  of  Aublet, 
and  Pterocarpus,  are  the  genera  claffed  here  by  Juftieu,  which 
have  all  a general  affinity  to  each  other. 

10.  Corolla  irregular  (fometimes  wanting).  Stamens 
ten,  diftincl.  Legume  capfular,  of  one  cell,  generally  not 
burfting,  containing  a Angle  feed. — Trees  or  fhrubs;  leaves 
either  pinnate  with  an  odd  one,  or  fimple  5 ftipulas  diftintt 
from  the  footftalk,  foon  falling. 

Crudia  of  Schreber,  Detarium  of  Juffieu,  Copafera , and 
Myroxylum. — According  to  the  definition  of  this  feftron, 
Viminaria  belongs  to  it  ; but  is  too  unlike  the  reft,  and  too 
clofely  allied  in  habit  and  character  to  the  plants  with 
which  we  have  placed  it  in  fed.  4,  to  be  feparated  from 
them. 

11.  Juffieu  concludes  here  with  four  genera,  termed  by 
him  “ akin  to  the  leguminofa Tliefe  are  Securidaca,  which 
feems  to  belong  properly  to  fed.  9,  Bwwnaa,  Zygia  of 
Browne’s  Jamaica,  and  Arnna  of  Schreber. 

It  will  eafily  be  perceived  that  this  arrangement  requires 
much  corred'ou  and  reformation,  in  confequence  of  difeo- 
veries  fubfequent  to  its  publication.  The  whole  order  is 


fo  natural,  that  its  fubdivifions  are  proportionablv  difficult  to 
be  devifed,  and  the  fame  may  be  laid  of  its  generic  did inc- 
tions.  If  Linnseus  was  obliged,  by  the  laws  of  his  artificial 
fyftem,  to  offer  great  violence  to  this  order,  as  Juffieu  and 
others  have  not  failed  to  obferve,  his  clafs  Diadelphia  doe* 
honour  to  his  penetration,  and  to  the  comprehenfive  fyf. 
tematic  powers  of  his  mind. 

LEGUMINOUS  Flowers.  See  Flower. 

Leguminous  Plants,  in  Gardening,  a term  applied  to  all 
fucli  as  are  of  the  pulle  kind,  as  thole  of  the  pea,  bean,  and 
other  fimilar  deferiptions. 

LEHE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Bremen  ; 
32  miles  N.  of  Bremen. 

LEHEIM,  a town  of  Heffe-Darmftadt ; 8 miles  W.  of 
Darmftadt. 

LEHT,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a city  of  Paleftine,  in  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  near  Eltak  or  Elraka.  This  was  a facerdotal 
city,  given  to  the  Ions  of  Cohath.  Here  Samfon  flew  a 
thoufand  Ehiliftines  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  afs. 

Leih,  Lehigh,  or  Lecha,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Ame- 
rica, which  rifes  in  Northampton  county,  Pennfylvania, 
about  21  miles  E.  of  Wyoming  Falls,  in  Sufquehanna  river, 
and  palling,  by  a circular  courfe,  through  the  Blue  moun- 
tains, dtfeharges  itfelf  into  Delaware  river,  on  the  S.  fide  of 
Eullon,  11  miles  N.E.  of  Bethlehem.  Its  courfe  is  about 
75  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  30  miles. 

LEHMKUHLEN,  a town  of  Holftein  ; 8 miles  S.W. 
of  Lutkenborg. 

LEHRBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  margra- 
vate  of  Anfpach,  on  the  Unter  Retzat ; 5 miles  N.W.  of 
Anfpach. 

LEHSO,  a town  of  Arabia  Deferta ; 140  miles  S.  oP 
Cathem. 

LEHSTEN,  or  Leiiesten,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the 
principality  of  Altenburg,  celebrated  for  its  quarries  of 
ftate  ; 47  miles  S.S.W.  of  Altenburg.  N.  lat.  25', 
E.  long.  ii°  35'. 

LEHTIMAKI.  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Wafa  ; 63  miles  E.S.E.  of  Wafa. 

LEIBEN,  a town  of  Auftna  ; 10  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Crems. — Alfo,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 14  miles  S.W.  of 
Crems. 

LEIBLINGEN,  or  Lyptingen,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  lordlhip  of  Natenberg  ; 6 miles  E.  of  Tuttlingen. 

LEIBNITZ,  Godfrey  William  DE,  in  Biography , 
an  eminent  German  philofopher  and  mathematician,  was 
born  at  Leipfic  in  the  year  1646.  He  loft  his  father 
when  he  was  very  young,  and  of  courfe  the  care  of  his  edu- 
cation devolved  on  his  mother.  She  placed  him  under  able 
mailers,  who  had  been  colleagues  to  his  father  in  the  univer- 
fity,of  which  be  had  been  profeflor  of  moral  philofophy,  and 
fecretary.  The  fon  made  a very  rapid  progrefs  in  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  fcience  and  learning.  He  not  only  became 
a deep  clafiic,  but  availed  himfelf  of  the  advantages  of  a 
large  and  well  chol'en  library,  which  his  father  had  left  him, 
and  read  all  the  books  which  it  contained  in  regular  order,  as 
the  poets,  orators,  hiftorians,  civilians,  philofophers,  ma- 
thematicians, and  divines.  Such  was  his  application,  that 
he  could  repeat  the  works  of  the  principal  poets,  and  fo  te- 
nacious was  his  memory,  that  even  in  old  age  he  could,  with- 
out hefitation,  run  through  the  whole  of  the  ^Eneid,  without 
miffing  a line  or  a word.  He  had  a talent  for  making  verfes, 
and  is  faid  to  have  compofed  three  hundred  in  one  day. 
When  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  he  became  a ftudent  ir.  the 
univerfity  of  Leipfic,  where  he  profecuted,  with  great  fuc- 
cefs,  the  various  lludies  of  the  law,  medicine,  philofophy, 
and  theology.  Having  finiftied  his  ftudies  at  Jena,  theprin- 
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cipal  obje&s  of  his  attention  were  hiflory,  law,  and  the  ma- 
thematics. He  was  particularly  attached  to  the  writings  of 
Plato  and  Arittotle,  and  is  faid  to  have  fpent  whole  days  in 
meditation,  in  a foreft  near  Leipfic.  He  principally  devoted 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  took  his  degree  of  ba- 
chelor in  1667,  and  in  the  following  year  he  fupplicated  for 
his  degree  of  doftor,  which  was  refufed,  under  the  pretence 
that  he  was  too  .young,  being  then  only  in  his  twentieth  year, 
but  it  was  imagined  that  the  real  caufe  was  his  having  aban- 
doned the  tenets  of  Ariftotle  and  the  fchoolmen.  Offended 
at  this  treatment,  he  went  to  Altdorf,  where  he  maintained 
a thefis,  “ De  caiibus  perplexis,”  and  in  the  deputations  on 
this  occafion,  he  difplayed  fuch  uncommon  abilities,  that  he 
had  the  degree  of  dodtor  inltantly  conferred  upon  him,  and 
was  even  offered  a profcfforfhip  extraordinary  in  law,  which 
he  declined.  He  about  this  period  pnblifhed  a work,  entitled 
“ Ars  Combinatoria,”  intended  to  fhew  in  what  manner  uni- 
verfal arithmetic  may  be  applied  to  other  fciences.  This  was 
•accompanied  with  “ A mathematical  Demonftration  of  the 
Exigence  of  God.”  From  Altdorf  Leibnitz  went  to  Nu- 
remberg, to  vifit  the  learned  men  in  that  univerfity.  He  was 
at  this  place  initiated  in  the  inylleries  of  Alchemy.  From 
Nuremberg  he  went  to  Mentz,  and  publifhed,  in  1668, 
“ Nova  Methodus  Docendx  Difcendxque  Jurifprudentix,” 
which  gained  him  great  applaufe.  He  next  (hewed  himfelf 
as  a politician,  and  wrote  a treatife  to  induce  the  Poles  to 
choofe  the  eledfor-paiatine  their  king,  which  fo  pleafed  the 
eledlor,  that  he  invited  the  author  to  refide  at  his  court, 
which  invitation  he  would  have  accepted,  had  he  not  at  the 
fame  time  obtained  the  office  of  counfell,  rof  the  chamber  of 
review  in  the  chancery  of  Mentz.  In  1670  he  reprinted, 
w ith  a preface  and  notes,  the  treatife  of  Marius  Nizolius  de 
Berfello,  “ De  veris  Principiis,  et  vera  ratione  Philofo- 
phandi  contra  Pfeudophilofophos,”  to  which  he  fubjoined  a 
letter,  “ De  Ariftotele  recentioribus  reconciliabili.”  In  the 
year  1672,  Leibnitz  went  to  Paris,  to  manage  fome  affairs  at 
tlie  French  court:  here  he  became  acquainted  with  the  greatefl 
mathematicians  in  that  metropolis,  and  made  further  and 
confiderable  progrefs  in  the  lludy  of  mathematics  and  philo- 
fophy.  Here  alfo  he  met  with  Pafcal's  arithmetical  machine, 
the  defe&s  of  which  he  foon  difeovered,  and  to  obviate  thefe 
he  invented  a new  one,  which  was  highly  approved  by  the 
miniiler  Colbert,  and-^he  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was 
offered  a feat  in  this  body  with  a penfion,  and  had  the  pro- 
fpedl  of  many  other  advantages  if  he  would  fettle  at  Paris, 
but  to  attain  this  eminence  he  mull  embrace,  or  be  fuppofed 
to  embrace,  the  Catholic  religion,  which  neither  honours  nor 
emoluments  could  induce  him  to  do.  In  1673  he  came  to 
England,  and  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Oldenburg,  the 
fecretary,  and  Mr.  Collins,  a diftinguifhed  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  ; from  whom  it  was  faid  he  received  fome 
hints  of  the  method  of  fluxions,  which  had  been  invented  in 
1664,  or  1665,  by  Mr.  Ifaac  Newton.  Leibnitz  improved 
thefe  hints,  and  under  the  name  of  “ calculus  diffcrentialis” 
be  gave  the  fame  method  of  analyfis  with  fluxions.  (See 
Keil  and  Newton.)  While  Mr.  Leibnitz  was  in  England 
he  loll  his  patron,  theeledlor  of  Mentz,  and  with  him  a pen- 
fion which  that  prince  had  allowed  him.  He  returned  to 
France,  whence  lie  wrote  to  Frederic  duke  of  Brunfwic 
Lunenburg,  informing  him  of  his  circumllances.  Tivis 
prince  immediately  appointed  him  a member  of  the  Aulic 
council,  with  a regular  falary,  but  be  permitted  him  to  re- 
main at  Paris,  till  his  arithmetical  machine  fhould  be  perfecl- 
ed.  When  he  entered  upon  his  office  at  Hanover,  one  of  bis 
carliefl  cares  was  to  fnrnifh  the  prince’s  library  with  the  bell 
books  in  the  various  branches  of  fcience  and  literature.  In 
1677  he  hrft  mentioned  his  mathematical  invention  of  diffi> 


rentials  to  Newton,  who  had  previonfly  to  this  written  to 
Leibnitz  an  account  of  his  invention  of  fluxions  ; about  the 
fame  period,  he  gave  an  account  of  fome  difeoveries  in  op- 
tics and  mechanics,  deferibing  a new  method  of  polifhing 
glafles.  He  became  a conftant  contributor  to  the  “ Ada 
Eruditorum”  of  Leipfic,  and  among  other  pieces  he  pub— 
lifhed  in  this  work  “ Thoughts  on  Knowledge,  Truth,  anef- 
Ideas.”  He  next  undertook  a hiflory  of  the  houfe  of 
Brunfwic,  and  to  render  himfelf  more  competent  to  the  talk, 
he  travelled  over  Germany  and  Italy,  collefting  materials. 
In  paffing  from  Venice  to  Mefola,  a terrible  dorm  arofe, 
during  which  the  pilot,  imagining  that  he  could  not  be  un- 
derfloodby  a German,  whom,  as  a heretic,  he  regarded  as 
the  caufe  of  the  temped,  propofed  to  drip  him  of  his  clothes 
and  money,  and  throw  him  overhodrd.  Leibnitz,  hearing 
the  converiation,  without  the  lead  emotion,  drew  a fct  of 
beads  from  his  pocket,  and  began  turning  them  over  with 
great  feemiiig  devotion.  The  artifice  fucceeded;  one  of  the 
failors  obferviug  to  the  pilot,  that  fince  the  man  was  not 
an  heretic,  he  ought  not  to  be  drowned.  Leibnitz  returned 
to  Hanover  in  1690,  where  he  purfued  with  great  indudry 
feveral  objedls  of  very  different  kinds.  In  a theological  dif- 
pute  lie  appeared  the  friend  of  toleration,  and  in  1693  he 
publifhed  a work  on  the  law  of  nations,  entitled  “ Codex  Ju- 
ris Gentium  Diplomatics.”  He  next  wrote  his  treatife 
“ De  ipfa  natura,  five  Vi  infita,”  which  was  intended  to  im- 
prove and  corredl  the  philofophical  notion  of  fubdance  : and 
he  likewife  conceived  the  idea  of  a new  fcience  of  forces,  in 
which  the  laws  of  mechanics,  and  the  meafure  of  living 
forces  might  be  clearly  defined.  This  fcience  he  denomi- 
nated Dynamics  (which  fee),  and  inferted  a fpecimen  of  it  in 
the  “ Adta  Eruditorum.”  He  publifhed  “ Thoughts  on 
Locke’s  Eflay  on  the  Human  Underdanding,”  in  which  he 
controverted  that  philofopher’s  opinions  on  innate  ideas,  fub- 
dance, a vacuum,  and  other  fubjedls  ; communicated  to  the 
world  his  ingenious  invention  of  binary  arithmetic  ; and 
wrote  a reply  to  Bayle  in  defence  of  his  doctrine  of  pre- 
cdablifhed  harmony.  Without  attempting  to  follow  our  au- 
thor in  all  his  publications,  which  were  very  numerous  and 
important,  we  may  obferve  that  he  fpent  much  time  in  the 
invention  of  an  univerfal  language  ; but  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete his  defign.  In  1 7 10  he  publifhed  “ A Didertation  on 
the  Goodnefs  of  God,  the  Liberty  of  Man,  and  the  Origin 
of  Evil.”  The  writings  of  Leibnitz  had  long  rendered  his 
name  famous  in  every  part  of  Europe  ; he  had  honours  be- 
dowed  upon  him  by  feveral  other  princes,  befides  the  eledlors 
of  Hanover  and  Brandenburg,  and  in  1 711  he  was  made  Aulitr 
counfellor  to  the  emperor,  and  at  the  fame  period  the  czar 
Peter  the  Great  appointed  him  privy  counfellor  of  judice, 
with  a penfion  of  a thoufand  ducats.  In  1714  his  patron, 
the  elettor  of  Hanover,  was  raifed  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britan,  and  in  a fhort  time  Leibnitz  patted  over  to  England, 
where  he  received  new  marks  of  favour  and  friendfhip,  and 
frequently  made  hisappearan.ee  at  court.  It  was  during  this 
vilit,  that,  at  the  defire  of  the  princefs  of  Wales,  after- 
wards queen  Caroline,  he  engaged  in  a difpute  with  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  upon  the  fubjedt  of  free  will  and 
other  important  metaphyfical  topics.  This  controverfy  con- 
tinued till  the  death  of  Leibnitz,  which  event  took  place  in 
1716.  He  was  author  of  many  other  works  befides  thofe 
already  mentioned.  His  intelledlual  abilities  and  attainment* 
entitle  him  to  be  ranked  among  thofe  univerfal  geniufes  which 
at  once  furprize  and  benefit  the  world.  With  great  ftrength 
of  underdanding,  an  excellent  faculty  of  invention*  and  a 
mofl  capacious  and  retentive  memory,  he  united  an  Uncom- 
mon degree  of  induflry.  Hence  he  was  enabled  not  only  to 
acquire  .much  general  knowledge,  but  to  become  eminent  in 
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attainments  of  various  kinds.  The  improvements  which  he 
made  in  the  higher  geometry  and  algebra,  rank  him  among  ma- 
thematicians of  the  firft  clafs.  He  thoroughly  underftood  the 
doftrines  of  philofophy,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  call 
-new  light  upon  almoft  every  branch  of  knowledge.-'  In  theo- 
logy he  was  well  read  in  the  writings  of  the  Chrillian  fathers, 
and  in  the  controverlies  of  his  own  times.  On  hiftory  and 
jurifprudence  he  wrote  in  fuch  a manner  might  lead  a 
reader  to  fuppofe  that  thefe  fubjefts  were  his  chief  or  only 
ftudy.  The  philofophy  of  Leibnitz  is  a fyftem  formed 
partly  on  the  Cartelian,  and  partly  in  oppofition  to  the 
Newtonian  theory.  After  the  difpute  refpefting  the  dif- 
covery.  of  fluxions,  he  became  the  violent  oppofer  of 
our  great  philofopher.  He  even  charged  his  fyftem  with 
having  an  impious  tendency,  becaufe  it  afferted  that  the 
fabric  of  the  univerfe,.  and  the  courfe  of  nature,  would 
not  continue  for  ever  in  its  prefent  ftate,  but  would 
require,  in  procefs  of  time,  to  be  re-eftablifhed,  or  renewed 
by  the  hand  of  its  former.  According  to  his  own  principles, 
deduced,  as  he  thought,  from  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of 
the  deity,  and  his  principle  of  a fufficicnt  reafon,  he  concluded 
the  univerfe  to  be  a perfeft  work,  or  the  belt  that  could 
pofiibly  have  been  made ; and  that  other  things,  which  are  evil 
or  incommodious,  were  permitted  as  neceflary  confequences 
of  what  was  bell ; that  the  material  fyftem,  confidered  as 
a perfect  machine,  can  never  fall  into  diferder,  or  require  to 
be  fet  right ; and  that  to  fuppofe  that  God  interferes  in  it, 
is  to  leffen  the  Ikill  of  the  author,  and  the  perfection  of  his 
work.  Among  many  other  of  his  notions  (for  an  account 
of  which  fee  Leibnitzian  Philofophy ) we  may  add  this,  that 
the  ads  of  the  foul  and  body  proceed  by  neceflary  laws  : 
the  foul  in  its  perceptions  and  volitions,  and  the  body  in  its 
motions,  without  affefting  each  other  ; but  that  each  is  to 
be  confidered  as  a feparate  independent  machine.  The  voli- 
tions of  the  mind  are  followed  inftantly  by  the  defired  mo- 
tions of  the  body,  not  in  confequence  of  thofe  volitions  in 
the  leaft,  but  of  the  nice  and  well-adjufted  machinery  of  the 
body.  The  imprefiions  produced  in  the  fenfory  have  no  ef- 
fect on  the  mind,  but  the  correfponding  idea  arifes  at  that 
precife  time,  in  confequence  of  a chain  of  caufes  of  a dif- 
ferent kind.  Moreri,  Maclaurin,  & c.  See  Leibnitzian 
Philofophy. 

Leibnitz,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the 
margravate  of  Meiffen  ; 4 miles  S.  of  Drefden. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria,  on  the  Sulm  ; 16  miles  S.  of 
Gratz, 

LEIBNITZIAN  Philosophy,  or  the  philofophy  of 
Leibnitz,  is  a fyftem  of  philofophy  formed  and  publilhed  by 
its  author  in  the  17th  century,  partly  in  emendation  of  the 
Cartefian,  and  partly  in  oppofition  to  the  Newtonian.  The 
balls  of  Mr.  Leibnitz’s  philofophy  was  that  of  Des  Cartes  ; 
for  he  retained  the  Cartefian  fubtile  matter  with  the  uni- 
verfal  plenitude  and  vortices  ; and  reprefented  the  univerfe 
as  a machine  that  Ihould  proceed  for  ever,  by  the  laws  of 
mechanifm  in  the  moft  perfeft  ftate,  by  an  abfolute  inviolable 
necefiity,  though  in  fome  things  he  differs  from  Des  Cartes. 
After  fir  Ifaac  Newton’s  philofophy  was  publilhed  in  16S7, 
he  printed  an  effay  on  the  celellial  motions  (Aft.  Erud. 
1689), -where  he  admits  of  the  circulation  of  the  ether  with, 
Des  Cartes,  and  of  gravity  with  fir  Ifaac  Newton  ; though 
he  has  not  reconciled  thefe  principles,  nor  fhewn  how  gravity 
arofe  from  the  impulfe  of  this  ether,  nor  how  to  account 
for  the  planetary  revolutions  and  the  laws  of  the  planetary 
motions  in  their  refpeftive  orbits.  That  which  he  calls  the 
harmonical  circulation  is  the  angular  velocity  of  any  one 
planet,  which  decreafes  from  the  penhelium  to  the  apheliuin, 
in  the  fame  proportion  as  its  diftance  from  the  fun  increafes  ; 
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but  this  law  does  not  apply  to  the  motions  of  the  different 
planets  compared  together becaufe  the  velocities  of  the 
planets,  at  their  mean  diftances,  decreafe  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion as  the  fquare  roots  of  the  numbers  expreffing  thofe 
diftances.  Befides,  his  fyftem  is  defeftive,  as  it  does  not 
reconcile  the  circulation  of  the  ether  with  the  free  motions 
of  the  comets  in  all  directions,  or  with  the  obliquity  of  the 
planes  of  the  planetary  orbits  ; nor  refolve.  other  objeftums 
to  which  the  hypothefis  of  the  plenum  and  vortices  is  liable. 
Soon  after  the  period  juft  mentioned,  the  difpute  com- 
menced concerning  the  invention  of  the  method  of  fusions 
(which  fee),  which  led  Mr.  Leibnitz  to  take  a very  decided 
partin  oppofition  to  the  philofophy  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton. 
See  Leibnitz. 

The  perfeftion  of  the'  univerfe,  by  reafon  of  which  it  is 
capable  of  continuing  for  ever  by  mechanical  laws  in  its 
prefent  ftate,  led  Mr.  Leibnitz  to  diftinguilh  between  the 
quantity  of  motion  aRd  the  force  of  bodies  ; and,  whilft  he 
owns,  in  oppofition  to  Des  Cartes,  that  the  former  varies,  to 
maintain  that  the  quantity  of  force  is  for  ever  the  fame  in 
the  univerfe,  and  to  meafure  the  force  of  bodies  bv  the 
fquares  of  their  velocities.  See  Force. 

This  fyftem  alfo  requires  the  utter  exclufion  of  atoms,  or 
of  any  perfeftly  hard  and  inflexible  bodies  ; the  advocates 
of  it  allege,  that,  according  to  the  law  of  continuity,  as 
they  call  a law  of  nature  invented  for  the  fake  of  the  theory, 
all  changes  in  nature  are  produced  by  infenfible  and  infi- 
nitely frnall  degrees  ; fo  that  no  body  can,  in  any  cafe,  pafs 
from  motion  to  reft,  or  from  reft  to  motion,  without  palling 
through  all  poflible  intermediate  degrees  of  motion  ; whence 
they  conclude  that  atoms  or  perfeftly  hard  bodies  are  im- 
poffible  : becaufe  if  two  of  them  Ihould  meet  with  equal 
motions,  in  contrary  direftions,  they  would  neceffarily  ftop 
at  once,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  continuity. 

Mr.  Leibnitz  propofes  two  principles  as  the  foundation 
of  all  our  knowledge  ; the  firft,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  a 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  at  the  fame  time,  which,  he 
fays,  is  the  foundation  of  fpeculative  truth  : the  other  is, 
that  nothing  is,  without  a fujfcient  reafon  why  it  (hould  be 
fo,  rather  than  otherwife  : and  by  this  principle,  according 
to  him,  we  make  a tranfition  from  abftrafted  truths  to  na- 
tural philofophy.  Hence,  he  concludes,  that  the  mind  is 
naturally  determined,  in  its  volitions  and  eleftions,  by  the 
greateft  apparent  good,  and  that  it  is  .impoflible  to  make  a 
choice  between  things  perfeftly  like,  which  he  calls  indif- 
cernibles  ; from  whence  he  infers,  that  two  things  perfeftly 
like  could  not  have  been  produced  even  by  the  Deity  : and 
he  rejefts  a vacuum,  partly  becaufe  the  parts  of  it  mull  be 
fuppofed  perfeftly  like  to  each  other.  "For  the  fame  reafon 
alfo  he  rejefts  atoms,  and  all  fimilar  particles  of  matter  : to 
each  of  which,  though  divifible  in  inf  nit  uni,  he  aferibes  a 
monad  (Aft.  Lipfias  1698,  p.  43>.)»  or  aft*ve  kind  of  prin- 
ciple, endued,  as  he  lays,  with  perception  and  appetite. 
The  cffence  of  fubftance  he  places  in  aftion  or  aftivity,  or, 
as  he  expreffes  it,  in  fomething  that  is  between  afting  and 
the  faculty  of  afting.  He  affirms  abfolute  reft  te  be  im- 
poflible, and  holds  motion,  or  a fort  of  nifus,  to  be  effential 
to  all  material  fubltances.  Each  monad  he  deferibes  as  re- 
^prefentative  of  the  whole  univerfe  from  its  point  of  fight ; 
and  after  all,  in  one  of  his  letters  he  tells  us,  that  matter  is 
not  a fubftance,  but  a fubfantiatum,  or  phenomene  lien  fond'e. 
(See  Monad.)  He  frequently  urges  the  comparifon  be- 
tween the  effefts  of  oppofite  motives  on  the  mind,  and  ot 
weights  placed  in  the  fcale  of  a balance,  or  of  powers  aft- 
ing upon  the  fame  body  with  contrary  direftions.  His 
learned  antagonift  Dr.  Clarke  denies  that  there  is  a firniR--' 
tude  between  a balance  moved  by  weights,  and  a mind  afting 
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upon  the  view  of  certain  motives  ; becaufe  the  one  is  en- 
tirely pafiive,  and  the  other  not  only  is  adted  upon,  but 
acts  alfo.  7'he  mind,  he  owns,  is  purely  pafiive  in  receiv- 
ing the  impreflion  of  the  motive,  which  is  only  a perception, 
and  is  not  to  be  confoundecf  with  the  power  of  adling  after, 
or  in  confequence  of,  that  perception.  The  difference  be- 
tween a man  and  a machine  does  not  confiftonly  in  fenfation 
and  intelligence  ; but  in  this  power  of  a£ting  alfo.  The 
balance,  for  want  of  this  power,  cannot  move  at  all,  when 
the  weights  are  equal  ; but  a free  agent,  he  fays,  when 
there  appear  two  perfectly  alike  reafonable  ways  of  afting, 
has  (till  within  itfelf  a power  of  chooling  ; and  it  may 
have  Itrong  and  very  good.reafons  not  to  forbear.  Col- 
lection of  Papers  which  paffed  between  Mr.  Leibnitz  and 
Dr.  Clarke  in  1715  and  1716,  & c.  8vo.  17 17,  p.  121.  See 
Liberty. 

The  tranflator  of  Molheim’s  Ecclefialtical  Hiftory  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  progrefs  of  Arminianifm  has  declined  in 
Germany  and  feveral  parts  of  Switzerland,  in  confequence 
of  the  influence  of  the  Leibnitzian  and  Wolfian  philo fophy. 
Leibnitz  and  Wolf,  by  attacking  that  liberty  of  indiffer- 
ence, which  is  fuppofed  to  imply  the  power  of  aCting  not 
only  without,  but  againft  motives,  ftruck,  he  fays,  at  the 
very  foundation  of  the  Arminian  fyftem.  He  adds,  that 
the  greateil  pofiible  perfection  of  the  univerfe,  confidered 
as  the  ultimate  end  of  creating  goodnefs,  removes  from  the 
doctrine  of  predeltination.  thofe  arbitrary’  procedures  and 
narrow  views,  with  which  the  Calvinills  are  fuppofed  to 
have  loaded  it,  and  gives  it  a new,  a more  pleafing,  arid  a 
more  philofophieal  afpeCt.  As  the  Leibnitzians  laid  down 
this  great  end  as  the  fupreme  objeCt  of  God’s  univerfal  do- 
minion, and  the  fcope  to  which  all  his  difpenfations  are 
direCted  ; fo  they  concluded,  that,  if  this  end  was  propofed, 
it  mull  be  accomplifhed.  Hence  the  doCtrine  of  neceflity, 
to  fulfil  the  purpofes  of  a predeltination  founded  in  wifdom 
and  goodnefs ; a neceflity,  phyfical  and  mechanical,  in  the 
motions  of  material  and  inanimate  things,,  but  a neceflity, 
moral  and  fpintual,  in  the  voluntary  determinations  of  intel- 
ligent beings,  in  confequence  of  prepollent  motives,  which 
produce  their  effeCls  with  certainty,  though  thefe  effeCts  be 
contingent,  and  by  no  means  the  offspring  of  an  abfolute 
and  eflentially  immutable  fatality.  Thefe  principles,  fays  the 
fame  writer,  are  evidently  applicable  to  the  main  doCtrines 
of  Calvinifm ; by  them  predeltination  is  confirmed,  though 
modified  with  refpeCt  to  its  reafons  and  its  end  ; by  them 
irrefiltible  grace  (irrefiftible  in  a moral  fenfe)  is  maintained 
upon  the  hypothefis  of  prepollent  motives  and  a moral  ne- 
ceflity ; the  perfeverance  of  the  faints  is  alfo  explicable 
upon  the  fame  fyftem,  by  a feries  of  moral  caufes  pro- 
ducing a feries  of  moral  effeCts.  Mofheim’s  Eccl.  Hift.  by 
Dr.  Maclaina,  vol.  v.  p.  464.  8vo.  edit. 

For  an  account  of  Leibnitz’s  famous  doCtrine  of  a pre- 
ejlablijhed  Harmony,  we  refer  to  that  article  ; and  for  his 
account  of  monads  to  Monads. 

See  on  the  fubjeCt  of  this  article  Maclaurin’s  View  of 
Sir  lfaac  Newton's  Philofophieal  Difcoveries,  &c.  book  i. 
chap.  4-  or  p.  79,  See  4to  edit.  Brucker’s  Hiftory  of 
Pliilofophy,  by  Enfield,  vol.  ii.  p 556,  Sec. 

LElCEoTER,  commonly  pronounced  Lejler , in  Geo- 
graphy, the  county  town  of  Leicelterlhire,  England,  was 
formerly  written  Lege-ceftria,  Legeocefter,  and  in  the  Saxon 
Annals  Leger-ceafter ; and  during  part  of  the  heptarchy 
it  was  a city.  Without  referring  it  to  a Britilh  origin,  or 
entering  into  a difeuflion  refpeciing  the  derivation  of  its 
name,  and  of  its  civil  privileges  from  king  Leir,  it  will 
amply  fatisfy  every  rational  enquirer  to  commence  its  hif- 
tory at  that  period  when  the  Romans  had  fettled  themfelves 


in  this  ifland,  and  held  the  natives  in  military  fubordination. 
As  thofe  conquerors  marched  from  the  fouth-eaft,  towards 
the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  country,  they  could 
not  have  obtained  poflefiion  of  this  diftriCt,  till  the  inter- 
mediate places  between  it  and  the  fea  were  fubjugated,  and 
competent  garrifons  eftablilhed.  Having  accomplifhed  this, 
and  overpowered  the  Coritani,  they  took  poflefiion  of  the 
chief  town  of  that  people.  This  town,  or  ftrong  hold,  was 
the  feite  of  the  prefent  Leicefter,  and,  at  the  time  of  its 
conqueft,  was  denominated  Ratae  in  the  Itineraries  of  Richard, 
Antoninus,  and  Ravennas  ; but  Ragae  in  fome  other  writings. 
*•  The  real  name,  therefore,”  fays  Mr;  Whitaker,  “ mull 
be  equally  Ratae  and  Ragte  ; the  former  implying  the  town 
to  be  fixed  upon  the  currents,  the  latter  importing  it  to  be 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom.”  That  the  Romans  had  a per- 
manent ftation  here  is  unequivocally  manirefted  by  the  tefiel- 
lated  pavements,  and  other  remains  that  have  been  difeovered 
at  different  periods : and,  according  to  Antoninus,  Ratas 
was  one  of  their  ftipendiary  towns.  The  fofs-road  in  its 
way  from  Londinio,  London,  to  Lindum,  Lincoln,  came 
by  Vennonae  ; whence  to  Ratae  was  twelve  miles,  and  thence 
to  Verometum  thirteen  miles;  and  thefe  distances  very  nearly 
correfpond  with  thofe  between  Claychefter,  Leicefter,  and 
Willoughby.-  That  this  ftation  was  formed  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Soar,  that  an  artificial  channel  was  cut  for  the 
water  to  flow  up  to,  and  conftitute  one  boundary  6f  the  fta- 
tion, and  that  the  Romans  were  fettled  here  for  fome  length 
of  time,  are  circumftances  eafily  proved,  as  ample  evidences 
remain,  and  are  recorded  in  fupport  of  thefe  inferences. 
Many  teffellated  pavements,  coins,  urns,  and  other  domeftic 
and  military  relics  of  the  Romans,  have  been  difeovered  at 
different  times : fome  of  which  are  ftill  carefully  preferved  as 
memorials  of  ancient  art,  but  many  of  the  moft  interefting 
objedts  muft  have  been  deftroyed  during  the  ravages  of  war 
which  Leicefter  experienced  under  the  Saxons,  Danes,  and 
Normans.  Of  the  Mofaic  pavements,  that  which  was 
found  in  a cellar  nearly  oppofite  the  town-prifon,  in  the 
year  1675,  is  the  moft  worthy  of  notice.  But  the  moft 
curious  relic  of  antiquity,  and  one  that  has  provoked  the 
moft  copious  diflertations,  is  the  military , or  Roman  mile- 
ftone,  which  was  difeovered  in  771,  on  the  fide  of  the 
Fofs-road,  at  the  diftance  of  about  two  miles  north  of  the 
town,  and  thence  removed  into  the  town  at  the  expence  of 
the  corporation  : by  this  ftsne  the  ftation  of  Ratae  is  clearly 
defined.  In  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  at  diftant 
periods  of  time,  a great  number  of  Roman  coins  have  been 
found  : among  which  were  feveral  with  the  names  of  Titus, 
Trajan,  Diociefian,  Conftantine  the  Great,  Conftantine  Junior, 
Conftantius,  Hadrian,  Theodofius,  Honorius,  &c.  Here  is 
alfo  a curious  fragment  of  Roman  architecture,  commonly 
called  the  Jewry  wall ; confifting  of  a mafs  of  brick-work, 
ftones,  and  rubbifh,  with  dilapidated  arches  turned  entirely  of 
tiles,  bound  together  by  a large  quantity  of  mortar.  About 
a quarter  of  a mile  fouth  of  the  Infirmary  are  fome  artificial 
banks,  known  by  the  name  of  radykes,  or  raw  dykes : 
thefe  were  formerly  about  four  yards  in  height,  and  con- 
fided of  two  parallel  mounds  of  earth,  extending  67  yards 
in  length,  at  the  diftance  of  fifteen  yards  from  each  other. 
If  thefe  remains  are  not  peculiarly  worthy  notice  as  works 
of  art,  they  are  curious  as  veftiges  of  remote  times,  and  of 
a particular  people. 

The  hiftory  of  Leicefter,  during  the  Saxon  heptarchy, 
is  very  vague  and  uncertain,  though,  from  the  concurrent 
teftirnony  of  all  writers,  it  was  certainly  a place  of  confider- 
abie  note  from  the  departure  of  the  Romans  to  the  time  of 
the  Norman  conqueft.  According  to  Godwin,  a bilhop’s 
fee  was  transferred  from  Sidnacefter  to  Leicefter  in  the  year 
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7 37.  At  this  period' the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Mercia  had, 
according  to  foine  authors,  three  epifcopal  fees  : Lichfield, 
Dorchefter,  and  Leicefter.  From  the  Saxon  annals,  it  ap- 
pears that  Ethelfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  being  an 
avowed  enemy  to  Chriftianity,  marched  an  army  to  Leicefter, 
where  he  made  a great  flaughterof  the  inhabitants.  Jowal- 
lenfis  relates  that  Ethelred,  king  of  Mercia,  and  his  queen 
Elfreda,  who  was  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great,  repaired 
the  town  about  the  year  90.1,  and  rebuilt  and  enlarged  the 
walls,  which  were  now  made  to  inclofe  the  caftle  ; previous  to 
that  period  the  caftle  appears  to  have  been  on  the  outfide  of 
the  town.  On  the  conqueft  of  England  by  Williatn  the 
Norman,  Leicefter  foon  became  part  of  the  roval  demefne, 
and  a caftle  was  either  newly  erefied,  or  enlarged  and 
{Lengthened  to  enfure  the  fubmiflion  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
thofe  of  the  furrounding  country.  On  the  death  of  the 
conqueror,  Leicefter  citadel,  being  held  by  the  adherents 
of  duke  Robert,  was  nearly  demoliftied  by  the  fuccefsful 
partizans  of  William  Rufus.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
Robert,  earl  of  Leicefter,  repaired,  enlarged,  and  fortified 
the  caftle,  which  he  made  his  principal  relidence.  He  was 
very  liberal  to  the  town  ; as  was  alfo  his  fon  Robert  Boftu  ; 
but  the  arrogant  behaviour  of  the  latter  to  the  king  in- 
volved this  place  in  broils  and  war  ; it  being  the  practice  in 
thofe  times  for  fovereigns  to  revenge  themfelves,  for  the 
offences  of  the  nobles,  on  the  people  and  places  immediately 
tinder  the  patronage  of  the  offenders.  This  was  fatally  ex- 
perienced in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  when  earl  Robert 
Blanchmains,  leaguing  with  the  king’s  fon  in  his  unnatural 
rebellion,  Leicefter,  the  chief  refort  of  the  difaffe&ed,  was, 
after  a long  fiege,  almoft  deltroyed,  and  the  caftle  reduced 
to  a heap  of  ruins.  Scarcely  any  thing  now  remains  of  the 
latter  building,  but  an  artificial  mound,  or  the  earth  work 
of  the  keep,  near  which  is  a part  of  the  town  with  fome  an- 
cient buildings,  called  “ the  Newark,”  or  New-work. 
This  name  appears  to  have  been  given  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
.the  caftle  with  its  original  buildings,  which  was  confidered 
as  the  old,  works.  The  Newark  is  faid  to  have  been  founded 
by  Henry,  third  earl  of  Lancafter,  and  his  fon  Henry,  the 
-firft  duke  of  that  name.  By  thefe  two  noblemen  fome  large 
buildings  were  erefied  here  ; and  John  of  Gaunt,  wh®  was 
earl  of  Leicefter,  added  confiderably  to  the  pile.  When 
completed,  the  whole  muft  have  formed  a grand  difplay  ; 
but  nearly  all  of  thefe  have  fallen  beneath  the  devaftating 
hand  of  man,  and  the  (lowly  devouring  tooth  of  time.  From 
the  remains  of  the  furrounding  walls,  it  is  prefumed  that  the 
Newark  was  an  inclofed  area,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
caftle,  on  the  fouth  by  fields,  to  the  weft  by  a branch  of  the 
river  Soar,  and  to  the  eaft'by  a ftreet  of  the  fuburbs.  At 
this  fide  is  ftill  remaining  a large  caftellated  gateway,  called 
the  magazine,  which  name  it  obtained  in  16S2,  when  it  was 
purchafed  by  the  county,  and  applied  to  the  ufe  of  the  train 
bands.  Throfby  fays  it  “ was  built  with  the  New-works, 
by  the  founder  of  the  hofpital  and  collegiate  church.”  This 
gateway  has  a large  pointed  arched  entrance  with  a fmall 
poftern  door  way,  and  communicates  with  an  area  nearly 
furrounded  with  buildings. 

Among  the  ancient  religious  houfes  and  foundations  of 
this  town,  the  abbey  was  formerly  of  great  local  im- 
portance ; but  its  buildings  are  nearly  levelled  with  the 
earth  which  covers  the  alhes  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  faid 
to  have  been  founded  in  the  year  1143  by  Robert  Boffn, 
earl  of  Leicefter,  who  became  one  of  the  regular  canons  on 
Bis  own  foundation.  The  abbey  foon  acquired  celebrity, 
,and  obtained  numerous  privileges.  It  was  poflefled  of  lands 
in  thirty-fix  pari(he6  in  and  about  Leicefter,  and  in  moft  of 
tlie  majors  in  this  and  many  other  counties.  Several  kings 


of  England,  and  other  diftinguiflied  perfonages,  were  enter- 
tained and  lodged  at  this  lioufe  in  a grand  and  fumptuou* 
ftyle.  The  once  great  and  magnificent  cardinal  Wolfey  died 
at  this  abbey,  November  29th,  1530. 

In  this  town  was  formerly  a mintage ; and  the  feries  of 
coins  that  have  been  collected,  prove  that  at  the  Leicefter 
mint,  a regular  fucceflion  of  coinage  has  been  produced  from 
the  reign  of  the  Saxon  king  Athelftan  down  to  Ilenrv  II. 
This  feries  has  been  engraved  in  Mr.  Nichols’s  valuable  hif- 
tory  of  this  town. 

The  firft  charter  granted  to  Leicefter  was  by  king  John 
in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign  ; and  at  the  fame  time  Robert 
Fitz-Parnel,  earl  of  Leicefter,  invefted  the  burgefies  with  the 
power  of  buying  and  felling  lands,  &c.  A charter,  granted 
in  the  following  reign  by  earl  Simon  de  Montfort,  (hews  tlie 
peculiar  intolerance  of  the  times  ; it  fpecifies  that  “ no  Jew, 
or  Jewefs,  in  my  time,  or  in  the  time  of  any  of  my  heirs,  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  (hall  inhabit,  or  remain  in”  the  town 
of  Leicefter.  Henry  VII.  by  charter  dated  IJ04,  con- 
firmed all  the  previous  privileges,  and  empowered  the  jufliceS 
to  take  cognizance  of  treafons,  murders,  felonies,  &c.  A 
charter  by  queen  Elizabeth  fpecifies  that  the  borough  of 
Leicefter  is  very  ancient  and  populous,  and  from  remote 
times  has  been  a borough  incorporate  ; and  the  former  liber- 
ties and  immunities  are  fpecified  and  extended.  The  corpo- 
ration are  thereby  empowered,  among  other  privileges,  to 
refufe  the  building  of  malt-kilns  u ithin  the  diftance  of  thi  -ty 
yards  from  any  other  building.  This  charter  alfo  grants  a 
market  for  wool-yarn  and  worded,  and  for  other  commo- 
dities. All  fines  and  amercements  were  ordircd  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  ufe  of  the  poor.  The  corporation  confifts  of  a 
mayor,  recorder,  fteward,  bailiffs,  twenty-four  aldermen, 
forty-eight  common-councilmen,  and  a town  clerk  ; the  free- 
men are  toll-free  of  all  the  markets  and  fairs  in  England. 
As  a parliamentary  borough,  Leicefter  has  returned  two 
members  to  the  national  councils  from  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
One  of  the  reprefentatives  was  formerly  defied  by  the 
“ mayor  and  his  brethren,”  and  the  other  by  the  commonalty. 
This  mode  Laving  excited  much  popular  disturbance, 
Henry  VII.  ordained  that  “the  mayor  and  his  brethren 
(hould  choofe  forty-eight  of  the  moft  difereet  inhabitants  of 
the  town,”  who  (hould  eleft  all  officers  for  the  borough,  and 
members  of  parliament.  Thus  it  continued  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  ; from  which  time  the  right  of  elefiion  has  been 
veiled  in  “ the  freemen,  not  receiving  alms,  and  in  the  in- 
habitants paying  foot  and  lot.”  The  number  of  voters  is 
about  2000. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  conqueft,  there  appear  to 
have  been  fix  churches  in  this  town  ; and  it  would  be  highly 
interefting  to  the  architectural  antiquary  to  afeertain  if  either 
of  the  prefent  ftruftures  contains  any  part  of  the  building 
then  (landing.  Of  the  religious  edifices  now  remaining,  St. 
Nicholas’s  church  is  efteemed  the  moft  ancient.  It  ltands 
contiguous  to  the  Jewry-vvall,  and  appears  to  have  been 
partly  conftrufied  with  the  bricks,  tiles,  &c.  taken  from 
the  fallen  parts  of  that  building  ; whence  fome  antiquaries 
have  thought  that  they  are  both  parts  of  the  fame  (trufiure, 
or  built  about  the  fame  period.  The  church  of  St.  Mary, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  addition  of  infra  or  jaxto-caftrum,  is  a 
large  pile  of  irregular  building,  compoled  of  various  fpe- 
cimens,  or  ftyle3  of  architefiure,  from  a very  early  period 
to  a late  one,  when  all  (tyles  were  difregarded.  Thefe  va- 
rieties tend  to  mark  “ the  difalters  of  violence,  accident,  and 
time,”  and  prove  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  caltle, 
within  the  outer  ballium,  or  precinfi  of  which  it  flood,  was 
often  mod  dangerous.  That  there  was  a church  on  this  fpoc 
in  the  Saxon  times  feems  almolt  certain,  from  fome  bricks, 
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'apparently  the  workmanfhip  of  that  people,  found  in  the 
chancel ; and  the  chevron  work  round  the  windows  of  the 
chancel  proves  that  the  firlt  Norman  earl  of  Leicefter,  Ro- 
bert de  Bellomont,  cotillrufted  a church  on  a plan  nearly 
like  the  prefent,  and  adorned  it  with  the  architefture  of  his 
time.  The  interior  of  this  church  is  fpacious  ; and  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  nave  is  a fingularly  large  femicircular  arch, 
having  a fpan  of  thirty-nine  feet.  The  fouth  aide  is  faid  by 
Mr.  Carte  to  have  been  built  by  John  of  Gaunt.  At  the 
call  end  of  this  aide  was  a chapel,  or  choir,  held  by  guild,  or 
fraternity,  called  the  Trinity  guild.  This  was  founded,  in 
Henry  Vllth’s  reign,  by  fir  Richard  Sachevcrele,  and  the 
good  lady  Hungerford.  Refpefting  this  guild,  the  follow- 
ing lift  of  articles,  bought  in  for  the  year  1508,  will  ferve 
to  fhew  the  value  of  money,  and  prices  of  prowdons  at  that 
period.  “ A dozen  of  ale,  20 cl.  ; a fat  wether,  2 s.  4 d.  ; 
feven  lambs,  7 s. ; fourteen  godings,  4 s-  8 d.  ; fifteen  capons, 
5*.  ; half  a quarter  of  malt,  is.  ; four  gallons  of  milk,  4 d.  ; 
a pig,  $d.”  At  the  weft  end  of  the  church  is  a handfome 
tower,  furmounted  by  a lofty  and  elegant  fpire.  The  lat- 
ter has  twice  fuffered  from  ftorms.  Near  the  north  door  of 
this  church  is  a paffage  leading  under  an  old  building  which 
forms  a gateway  to  an  area  called  the  caftle  yard.  Oppofite 
this  gateway  is  a building,  partly  ancient,  partly  modern, 
within  which  is  a large  hall  feventy-eight  feet  in  length,  fifty- 
one  in  width,  and  twenty-four  feet  high.  This  hall,  during 
the  reign  of  Lancallrian  princes,  was  the  feene  of  frequent 
parliaments  ; at  prefent  it  is  ufed  only  for  holding  the  adizes 
and  other  county  meetings.  The  church  of  All  Saints  is  a 
fmall  modern  ftrufture,  confifting  of  a nave  and  two  aides, 
all  nearly  of  the  fame  length.  The  church  of  St.  Martin, 
formerly  called  Sr.  Croffe,  is  a large  old  building,  confifting 
of  a nave,  three  aides,  and  a tower,  with  a lofty  crocketted 
fpire.  This  church,  being  the  largeft  in  the  town,  and  even 
in  the  whole  county,  is  ufed  at  all  the  public  meetings  of  the 
diltrict  for  the  bi(hop,  judges,  &c.  The  churchwardens’ 
accounts  refpefting  this  church  and  paridi  are  copious  and 
well  preferved.  They  begin  in  1544,  and  contain  many 
curious  notices,  deferiptive  of  the  peculiar  manners  and 
cuftoms  of  the  different  times.  In  this  church  was  held  St. 
George’s  guild,  a fraternity  which  was  inveiled  with  peculiar 
privileges,  and  annually  ordained  a fort  of  jubilee  in  the  town, 
called  “the  Riding  of  St.  George.”  It  contained  alfo 
another  guild  called  Corpus  Chrifti,  which  Mr.  Throfby 
fays,  “ was  the  mod  ancient  and  principal  in  Leicefter.” 
The  regifter  of  this  parifti  records  the  calamitous  effefts  of  a 
plague  which  raged  here  in  the  years  1610  and  1611,  during 
which  period  166  perfons  were  buried.  In  the  marriage  re- 
gifter is  an  entry  of  the  names  of  Thomas  Tilley  and  Urfula 
Ruffel,  the  iirtt  of  whom  being  “ deofe  and  alio  dombe,  it 
was  agreed  by  the  bilhop,  mayor,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
town,  that  certain  fignsand  aftions  of  the  bridegroom  fiiould 
be  admitted  inftead  of  the  necefiary  words.”  St.  Mar- 
garet’s church,  according  to  Leland’s  account,  is  “ the 
iaireft  church  in  that  place,  which  once  was  a cathedral 
church,  and  near  which  the  biftiop  of  Lincolne  hath  a palace, 
whereof  little  yet  ftandeth.”  This  edifice  confifts  of  a nave, 
fide  aides,  chancel,  and  a handfome  tower,  and  was  annexed 
as  a prebend  to  the  college  of  Lincoln  by  the  bilhop  of  that 
diocefe,  at  the  time  when  the  other  churches  were  given  to 
the  abbey.  Beftdes  thefe  churches,  here  are  chapels  or 
meeting-houfes  for  different  lefts  of  diffenters,  prefbyterkvns, 
independents,  and  baptifts.  The  county  gaol,  erefted  in 
the  year  1791,  at  the  expence  of  fix  thoufand  pounds, 
occupies  the  feite  of  an  oki  prifon,  and  is  built  after 
the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Howard,  with  folitary  cells, 
fee.  The  town  gaol  is  a commodious  ftone  building,  de- 
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figned  by  Mr.  Johnfon,  a native  of  this  town,  and  executed 
by  Mr.  Firmadgein  1792.  The  other  public  buildings  are 
a free  grammar  fchool  of  great  antiquity  ; feveral  charity 
fchools  ; various  hofpitals  ; an  afylum  for  indigent  lunatics  4 
an  exchange  for  public  bufinefs ; the  hotel,  now  ufed  as 
affembly  rooms ; and  a commodious  theatre.  Among  the 
curiofijties  of  the  town,  is  the  old  wooden  bedftead  faid  to 
have  belonged  to  king  Richard,  and  on  which  he  fiept,  or 
rather  reclined,  the  night  preceding  the  battle  of  Bof- 
worth. 

The  principal,  and  almoft  only  article  of  manufacture  irr 
Leicefter,  is  that  of  (lockings,  which  has  been  an  eltablifhed 
and  ltaple  commodity  here  for  above  two  centuries.  It  finds- 
employment  for  a great  number  of  perfons,  as  hofiers, 
ftocking-makers,  wool-combers,  dyers,  frame-fmiths,  comb- 
makers,  winders,  fizers,  feamers,  fpinners,  hobbiners,  linker- 
makers,  ftocking-needle-makers,  &c.  &c.  Mr.  Throlby 
ftates  that  in  Leicefter  there  were  “ upwards  of  feventy  ma- 
nufacturers, called  hollers,  who,  it  is  computed,  employ 
3000  frames  ; including  the  wrought  goods  they  individually 
purchafe  ; about  6000  perfons  being  direftly  or  indirectly 
employed  in  this  great  bufinefs.”  This  town  and  its  vici- 
nity, with  Nottingham  and  its  neighbourhood,  are  the  prin- 
cipal places  in  England  tor  the  manufacture  of  (lockings  j 
the  latter  is  the  moll  noted  for  filk,  and  the  finer  fort  of 
goods,  while  the  former  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  coarfeir 
articles,  of  which  a very  large  quantity  is  annually  made.. 
The  trade  at  prefent  is  very  flourilhing,  and  in  the  “Walk 
through  Leicefter”  it  is  ftated  “ that  13,000  dozen  per 
week’’  of  ltockings  are  made  on  an  average.  (See  Stock- 
ings.) Leicefter  is  97  miles  dillaut  from  London  1 the 
market  is  held  on  Saturdays  ; and  feven  fairs  annually  ; all 
on  a very  large  feale.  This  town  was  returned  to  parlia- 
ment in  the  year  1801  as  containing  3290  houfes,  and 
16,953  inhabitants. 

Among  the  natives  of  this  town,  of  literary  eminence,  is 
Dr.  Richard  Farmer,  who  was  born  in  1735,  and  died  irv 
1797.  Nichols’s  Hiltory  and  Antiquities  of  Leicefterlhire,. 
feven  vols.  folio.  A Walk  through  Leicefter,  T2mo.  is  ao 
interefting  and  well  written  topographical  work. 

Leicester,  a townlhip  of  America,  in  Addifon  county, 
Vermont,  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Otter  creek,  containing 
522  inhabitants. 

Leicester,  called  by  the  Indian  natives  Towtuid,  a con- 
fiderable  poll-town  in  Worcefter  county,  Maffachufetts, 
containing  1103  inhabitants;  fituated  upon  the  poll-road 
from  Bolton  to  Hartford,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia 
6 miles  W.  of  Worcefter,  and  54  W.  by  S.  of  Bolton 
fettled  in  1703,  and  incorporated  in  1720  or  1721.  It  has 
three  meeting-houfes  for  Congregationalifts,  Anabaptifts, 
and  Quakers ; and  an  academy  incorporated  in  1784,  and 
well  endowed.  Wool-cards  are  manufaftured  in  this  town. 

LEICESTERSHIRE,  called  in  the  Domefday  Sur- 
vey Ledecejlrcfcire,  is  an  inland  county,  fituated  nearly  in  the 
middle  ol  England,  and  environed  by  the  counties  of  Rut- 
land and  Lincoln  to  tbe  eaft,  Nottingham  and  Derby  on  the 
north,  Staffordlhire  and  Warwickfmre  to  the  weft,  whilll 
part  of  the  latter  county  and  Northampton  (hire  attach  to  the 
fouthern  border.  A part  of  the  great  Roman  road,  called 
Watling-llreet,  appears  to  have  formed  a regular  divifion 
between  Leicefterlhire  and  Warwicklhire..  The  diftrift  in- 
cluded within  thefe  boundaries  was,  at  an  early  period,  a 
part  of  the  territory  belonging  to  the  Coritani.  After  the 
Romans  had  fubjugateu  the  Britons,  and  had  eltabhlhed 
colonies  in  different  parts  of  the  ifland,,  this  county  was  in- 
cluded within  the  province  of  Flavia  Caefarienlis,  and  had. 
military  ftations  eltablifhed  at  Ratse  (Leicefter)  ; Verno- 
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tnetum,  on  the  northern  border  of  the  county ; Benonae, 
near  High-Crofs  ; and  Mandueffedum,  at  Manceter.  Th  fe 
Rations  were  connefted  by  r -gular  artificial  roads,  or  military 
ways,  known  by  the  names  of  Watling-Street,  Foffe-Way, 
and  Via  D°va  :a.  Tht  firfl  enters  this  county  at  Dow- 
bridge  or  Dovcbridge,  on  the  Northamptonfhire  border, 
wh~re  the  Ration  called  Tripontium  was  fixed:  hence  to 
•ManduefTedum  it  pafied  nearly  in  a Rraight  line,  having  the 
fmall  Ration  of  Benonae  on  its  courfe.  Near  this  place  the 
Foffe-Way  interfefts  it  at  right  angles,  and  pall'es  on  to 
Ratae  ; whence  it  continues  in  a northerly  direftion  to  Ver- 
nometum,  and  thence  on  to  Margidunum,  a Ration  near  EaR 
Britford.  in  Nottinghamshire.  After  the  Remans  had  eva- 
cuated the  ifland,  this  diRrift  became  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Mercia ; and  when  the  fubdivilion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
provinces  into  counties  was  eRablilhed,  and  biRiops’  fees 
erefted,  the  town  of  LeiceRer  was  conRituted  the  feat  of 
the  diocefan.  The  Mercian  kingdom  was  divided  into 
fouthern  and  northern  : and  the  inhabitants  of  LeiceRerfhire 
were  denominated  Mediterranae,  or  Middle  Angles.  They 
were  frequently  haraffed  by  the  invading  Danes,  who  en- 
tering the  diRrift  from  the  eaRern  coaR,  laid  the  whole 
country  under  contribution  between  the  German  ocean  and 
LeiceRer ; and  having  conquered  this  place,  eRablifiied 
themfelves  here  for  fome  length  of  time  : indeed,  LeiceRer 
was  confidered  as  one  of  their  five  chief  cities  in  the  ifland. 
After  the  Norman  invafion  in  1066,  LeiceRerfhire  expe- 
rienced a complete  revolution  in  its  civil  and  manorial  pri- 
vileges ; as  the  conqueror  divided  it  among  his  relations  and 
adherents.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  lordfhips,  the 
chief  parts  of  the  county,  were  allotted  and  parcelled  out  to 
different  Norman  chiefs ; who  again  regranted  various  allot- 
ments to  their  followers  and  dependants,  to  be  held  of  them 
by  knight’s  fervice.  The  king,  the  archbifhop  of  York, 
and  the  bifhops  of  Lincoln  and  Confiance,  were  alfo  pof- 
feffed  of  landed  property  in  the  county ; and  fome  was  annexed 
to  the  abbies  of  Peterborough,  Coventry,  and  Croyland. 
The  Norman  chiefs,  in  order  to  fecure  their  newly-acquired 
poffeflions,  foon  built,  on  their  refpeftive  eRates,  Rrong  and 
magnificent  caRles,  which  might  at  once  fecure  themfelves, 
and  keep  the  conquered  Englifh  in  awe.  The  feveral  town- 
fnips,  in  which  fuch  caRles  are  known  to  have  been  erefted, 
with  the  names  of  the  founders,  are  LeiceRer,  Mount  Sorel, 
Whitwick,  and  Shilton,  founded  by  the  earls  of  LeiceRer ; 
Clroby  and  Hinckley,  by  Hugo  de  Grentemaifnell ; Do- 
nington,  by  EuRace  baron  of  Halton  ; Melton,  by  Roger 
lord  Mowbray  ; RavenRon,  by  G lesfrid  Hanfelin  ; Sauvey, 
by  lord  Baffet  of  Weldon  ; and  Thorpe,  by  Ernald  de  Bois. 
-MoR  of  thefe  caRies,  during  the  unquiet  reigns  of  Henry  1 1., 
John,  and  Henry  III.,  being  held  by  the  rebellious  barons, 
and  rendered  receptacles  of  thieves  and  freebooters,  were, 
by  command  of  the  latter  king,  utterly  demohfhed  ; and 
though  fome  of  them  were  afterwards  rebuilt,  yet  at  this 
■day  there  is  not  one  of  them  remaining  entire,  and  even  the 
ruins  of  moR  of  them  are  entirely  defaced.  The  Norman 
chiefs,  after  fettling  their  poffeflions,  and  fortifying  them- 
felves within  their  refpeftive  domains,  next  directed  their  at- 
tention to  the  religious  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  times  ; 
ss  to  fecure  the  favour  and  influence  of  the  monks,  in  an  age 
when  they  were  almoR  omnipotent,  or  at  leaR  could  com- 
mand and  intimidate  the  whole  community,  was  a neceffary 
branch  of  military  policy,  which  the  provincial  barons 
neither  overlooked  nor  neglected.  Accordingly,  part  of 
their  eRates  were  appropriated  to  the  foundation  of  abbies, 
priories,  nunneries,  and  other  monaRic  eRablifhments.  In 
this  county  were  founded  four  abbies,  at  Croxton,  Garen- 
don,  LeiceRer,  and  OlveRon ; twelve  priories,  at  Belvoir, 


Bradley,  Bredon,  Charley,  Hinckley,  Kirkby  Beler,  Laund; 
at  LeiceRer  were  four,  for  Eremites,  Black  Friars,  Grey 
Friars,  and  Auilin  Friars  ; and  UlveRon  ; two  nunneries  at 
Gracedieu  and  Langley ; two  collegiate  churches  in  Lei- 
ceRer ; and  various  free  chapels,  hofpitals,  preceptories,  and 
chantries,  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 

At  the  time  of  compiling  that  great  national  work,  the 
Domefday  Survey,  LeiceRerfhire  was  divided  into  four  wa- 
pentakes or  hundreds ; Framland,  Guthlaxton,  Gartre,  and 
Gofcote  : and  thus  it  continued  till  the  20th  of  Edward  1 1 1., 
when  an  additional  hundred,  Sparkenhoe,  was  taken  out  of 
Guthlaxton  ; and  aftewards  Gofcote  was  divided  into  two, 
denominated,  from  their  fituations,  EaR  and  WeR  Gofcote. 
I11  thefe  fix  hundreds  are  196  parifhes,  and  12  market- 
towns,  viz.  LeiceRer,  Afliby  de  la  Zouch,  Bofworth,  Hal- 
laton,  Harborough,  Lutterworth,  Meltpn  Mowbray,  Mount 
Sorel,  Billefdon,  Hinckley,  Loughborough,  and  Waltham 
on  the  Wold.  The  whole  county  is  within  the  ecclefiaRical 
jurifdiftion  of  the  fee  of  Lincoln,  and  in  the  province  of 
Canterbury  ; under  one  archdeacon,  and  fix  deaneries.  Mr. 
Nichols  Rates,  from  the  Domefday  Survey,  that  the  whole 
county,  at  the  time  that  record  was  compiled,  contained 
34,000  inhabitants.  The  number  returned  to  parliament, 
under  the  population  aft  of  the  year  1800,  was  130,081  ; of 
whom  23,823  are  Rated  to  be  employed  in  agriculture,  a id 
42,036  in  trade  and  manufaftures : the  number  of  houfes 
being  26,734.  The  reprefentatives  in  parliament  are  but 
four  : two  for  the  county,  and  two  for  the  borough  of  Lei- 
ceRer. The  circumference  and  extent  of  the  county  have 
not  been  fatisfaftorily  defined.  Mr.  Nichols  Rates  the 
former  to  be  “ about  150  miles  wh  R Mr.  Monk  fets  the 
fame  down  at  “ about  96  miles.”  The  fuperficial  contents 
are  eRimated  at  about  540,000  acres. 

This  county  has  not  any  rivers  of  importance ; but  thofe 
which  pafs  through  it  are  convenient  and  ornamental.  The 
chief  are  the  Soar,  the  Swift,  the  Welland,  the  Avon,  the 
Wreke,  and  the  Anchor.  The  Soar,  anciently  called 
Leire,  which  is  the  largeR  of  thefe,  rifes  from  two  heads  or 
fources  in  the  fouth-weRern  part  of  the  county,  and,  after 
receiving  a fmall  tributary  Rream  near  WhetRone,  paffes  by 
the  weR  and  north  tides  of  the  town  of  LeiceRer. 

LeiceRerRiire  being  more  an  agricultural  than  a com- 
mercial diRrift,  and  deprived  of  any  particular  mines,  has 
uot  equally  participated  with  many  other  Englifli  counties 
in  canal  navigation.  Some  plans  for  this  purpofe  have  been 
projected  at  different  periods,  and  a few  have  been  executed 
In  1782,  a bill  was  brought  into  parliament  for  making  a 
navigable  c3nal  from  Chilver’s  Coton  in  Warwickthire,  to 
pafs  through  a great  part  of.  LeiceRerRiire  ; but  being  op- 
pofed  by  a variety  of  intereRs,  it  failed  of  fuccefs.  In 
1780,  another  bill  was  introduced  for  opening  a canal  com- 
munication between  Loughborough  and  LeiceRer ; but  it 
was  thrown  out  on  the  fecond  reading.  In  1791,  another 
application  was  made  with  better  fuccefs  ; and  an  aft  was 
obtained  for  making  the  faid  communication  : the  proprietors 
are  Ryled  in  this  aft,  “ the  company  and  proprietors  of  the 
LeiceRer  Navigation  ” In  the  fame  year,  another  aft  was 
obtained  for  making  navigable  the  rivers  Wreke  and  Eye: 
and  in  1793,  a bill  was  paffed  for  making  the  “ Oakham 
Canal,”,  from  a town  of  that  name  in  Rutlandfhire,  to 
Melton  Mowbray. 

The  whole  of  Leiceflerihire  prefents  nearly  a flat  furface, 
and  is  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  grazing  fyRera.  It  has 
obtained  peculiar  celebr.ity,  among  agriculturiRs,  for  a 
breed  of  (beep,  diflinguiflied  by  the  name  of  the  fhire  : and 
the  late  Robert  Bakewell  of  Difliley,  acquired  for  him- 
felf  and  the  county  much  popularity,  by  the  experiments 
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and  improvments  he  made  in  the  breed  of  cattle  and  fheep. 
Among  the  different  breeds  of  fheep  in  the  county,  the  Old 
Leiceller,  the  Foreft,  and  the  New  Leicefter,  or  Difhley, 
conllitute  the  principal  forts,  and  of  them  the  latter  is  in 
the  higheft  repute.  The  extraordinary  price  for  which  many 
of  the  New-Leicefler-fheep  have  been  fold  at  public  auc- 
tions, and  the  large  fums  for  which  fome  of  the  rams  and 
bulls  have  been  let  out  for  the  feafon,  ferve  at  once  to  fhew 
their  eftimation  in  public  opinion,  and  the  laudable  zeal  that 
prevails  for  improving  the  breeds  of  cattle,  See.  At  an  auc- 
tion of  ewes,  belonging  to  Thomas  Pagett,  efq.,  in  the 
year  1793,  the  following  fums  were  given: — -Five  ewes,  at 
62  guineas  each  ; five,  at  52  guineas  each  ; five,  at  43  gui- 
neas each  ; ten,  at  30  guineas  ; and  feveral  at  23,  20,  and 
16  guineas  each.  One  of  thefe  fheep,  which  was  killed  at 
Walgrave  in  Northamptonfhire,  was  of  the  following  weight : 
the  carcafe  1441b.,  blood  3U5.,  fat  i6^1b.,  head  and  entrails 
1 alb.,  fkin  1 81b.  ; making  in  the  whole  193^.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  fait  down  the  mutton  as  a fubflitute  for 
bacon.  In  the  year  1793,  Mr.  Pagett  fold  feveral  bulls, 
heifers,  cows,  and  calves,  by  public  audlion,  when  fome 
were  bought  at  the  following  very  extravagant  prices : a bull, 
called  “ Shakfpeare,”  deferibed  in  the  catalogue  as  “ (bred 
by  the  late  Mr.  Fowler)  by  Shakfpeare,  off  young  Nell. 
Whoever  buys  this  lot,  the  feller  makes  it  a condition,  that 
lie  (hall  have  the  privilege  of  having  two  cows  bulled  by 
him  yearly” — Four  hundred  guineas  : a bull  calf  31  guineas  ; 
a three  years  old  heifer  70  guineas;  others  at  33  and  32 
guineas  each ; a two  years  old  heifer  at  84,  and  another 
at  60  guineas. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  define  the  foils  of  the  whole  county. 
Very  little  of  the  land  can  with  propriety  be  called  a mere 
fand  or  gravelly  foil ; nor  is  there  any  great  quantity  that 
may  properly  be  called  clay.  The  bell  foil  is  upon  the 
hills  ; and  the  worft,  or  nearell  approaching  to  the  clay  or 
cold  lands,  in  the  vallies ; though  there  are  many  excep- 
tions to  this  rule.  The  foil,  or  what  the  farmers  generally 
call  mould , is  generally  deep,  which  makes  it  very  proper 
for  grafs  ; fuch  deep  foils  not  being  very  foon  affefted  by 
dry  weather.  About  Lutterworth,  fome  part  is  a light 
rich  loam,  excellent  for  turnips  and  barley  ; a part  ltiff, 
inclining  to  marie,  or  rich  chy ; the  remainder,  chiefly 
a fort  of  medium  between  both,  with  a fubfoil  inclining  to 
marie,  bearing  excellent  crops  of  oats  and  wheat,  and  good 
turnips  alfo,  though  not  fo  well  adapted  for  being  eat  off 
the  land  by  fheep.  Moll  of  the  .land  round  Hinckley  is  a 
good  mixed  foil,  bearing  good  crops  of  grafs.  Afhby- 
de-la-Zouch,  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  county,  exhibit 
various  foils,  fand,  gravel,  loam,  and  clay.  In  Melton 
Mowbray  the  foil  is  in  general  a heavy  loam  ; and  imme- 
diately underneath  a very  ftiff  impervious  clay,  mixed  with 
fmall  pieces  of  lime-ltone.  Thefe  lands  are  very  wet  in 
winter,  and  the  turf  fo  tender,  as  fcarcely  to  be  able  to 
bear  the  treading  of  flieep,  without  injury.  At  Market 
Harborough  the  foil  is  in  general  a very  ltrong  clay,  chiefly 
in  grafs. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  laft  century,  cheefe  has 
become  an  article  of  fome  importance  to  the  Leicefterfliire 
farmers ; and  a large  cheefe-fair  is  annually  held  in  the 
county-town.  Among  the  different  forts  manufadtured  in 
the  county,  that  called  Stilton  cheefe  is  deemed  the  fineft, 
and  confequently  obtains  the  higheft  price.  It  acquired  the 
title  of  Stilton  from  a place  of  that  name,  on  the  great 
North  road  in  Huntingdonfhire,  where  it  is  well  known  to 
have  been  firft  publicly  fold  by  retail.  This  cheefe  is  fome- 
times  called  the  Parmefan  of  England,  and  is  ufually  formed 
in  fquare  vats.  The  checfes  feldom  weigh  more  than  twelve 
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pounds  each,  and  from  that  to  fix  pounds  is  the  general 
average  weight.  They  are  fometimes  moulded  in  nets,  but 
this  mode  is  not  deemed  fo  eligible  as  that  of  the  vat.  A 
confiderable  quantity  of  this  cheefe  is  made  on  the  farms 
about  Melton  Mowbray. 

Leicefterfliire  is  deferibed  by  Mr.  Marfhall,  in  his  “ Rural 
Economy,”  as  a very  fertile  diffrift  ; and  the  only  parts 
which  are  not  abfolutely  in  good  cultivation,  are  Charn- 
wood-Forcft,  alfo  a trail  of  land  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county,  called  the  Wolds  or  Woulds,  and  another 
fimilar  tradl  on  the  fouthern  fide.  Nichols’s  Hiftory  and 
Antiquities  of  Leicefterfliire,  7 vols.  folio. 

LEIDENSDORF,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Leitmeritz  ; 20  miles  W.  of  Leitmeritz. 

LE  JEUNE,  in  Biography.  See  Claude. 

LEIGE.  See  Liege. 

LEIGH,  Sir  Edward,  in  Biography , was  born  - at 
Shadwell,  in  Leicefterfliire,  in  the  year  1602.  He  received 
the  rudiments  of  learning  at  Walfal,  in  Staffordftiire,  and 
in  1616  was  entered  a commoner  of  Magdalen-hall,  in  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford.  From  the  univerfity,  he  went  to 
ftudy  the  common  law  in  the  Middle  Temple.  When  the 
plague  broke  out  in  1625,  he  went  into  France  for  a Ihort 
time,  and  returning  thence,  he  applied  himfelf  moll  feduloufly 
to  his  ftudies,  wdiich  comprized  not  only  the  law,  but  divinity, 
hiftory,  and  the  learned  languages.  During  the  civil  w’ars 
he  was  chofen  member  of  parliament  for  the  town  of 
Stafford,  and  was  one  of  the  perfons  appointed  to  fit  in  the 
affembly  of  divines.  He  was  greatly  diftinguifhed  for  the 
talents  and  learning  which  he  difulayed  in  the  debates  of 
that  affembly.  In  the  year  1648,  when  the  Prelbyterian 
party  was  excluded  from  the  houfe  by  the  army,  he  was  in 
the  number  of  proferibed  members,  and  was  for  fome  time 
kept  in  confinement.  From  the  period  of  his  liberation  till 
the  reftoration,  he  chiefly  employed  himfelf  in  profecutiug 
his  literary  ftudies,  and  in  publifhing  various  works,  which 
difeover  profound  erudition  and  general  knowledge.  He 
died  in  1671,  at  the  age  of  69.  He  was  author  of  “ Se- 
kdled  and  choice  Obfervations  concerning  the  twelve  Cac- 
fars “ Analedla  Caefarum  Romanorum  ;”  “ A Treatife 
of  divine  Promifes “ Critica  Sacra,”  in  2 vols.  4to  ; 
“ Annotations  on  all  the  Books  of  the  New  Teftament 
“ A Philological  Commentary,  or  an  Illuftration  of  the  moll 
obvious  and  ufeful  Words  in  the  Law;”  “A  Syftem  of 
Divinity ;”  “ Annotations  on  the  five  poetical  Books  of 
the  Old  Teftament,  viz.  Job,  Pfalms,  Proverbs,  Eccle- 
fiaftes,  and  Canticles “ Choice  Obfervations  on  all  the 
Kings  of  England,  from  the  Saxons  to  the  Death  of  Kipg 
Charles  I.”  Gen.  Biog. 

Leigh,  Charles,  a phyfician  of  the  feventeenth  century, 
was  born  at  Grange,  in  Lancafhire.  He  graduated  at 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  pradlifed  in  London  with  con- 
fiderable reputation.  He  was  admitted  a member  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  May  1685.  He  left  the  following  works : 
“ The  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Counties  of  Lancafhire, 
Chefhire,  and  Derbyfhire,  &c.”  Oxford,  1630,  folio.  Lon- 
don, 1700,  with  plates.  “ Phthifiologia  Lancaftrienfis, 
cum  tentamine  phijofophico  de  Mineralibus  Aquis  in  eodem 
comitatu  obfervatis,”  London,  1694,  8vo.  “ Exercita- 
tiones  quinque  de  Aquis  Mineralibus,  Thermis  calidis,  Mor- 
bis  acutis,  Morbis  intermittentibus,  Hydrope,”  ibid.  1697. 
“ Hiftory  of  Virginia,”  drawn  up  from  obfervations 
made  during  a refidence  in  that  country,  London,  1 703, 
i2mo. 

Leigh,  IVeJl , in  Geography,  a market  town  in  the 
hundred  of  Weft  Derby,  Lancafhire,  England,  is  fituated 
fix  miles  from  Wigan,  and  198  from  London.  The  church 
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is  a handfome  ftrufture,  with  a fquare  tower ; the  body  be- 
ing fupported  by  two  rows  of  pillars.  Leigh  has  a con- 
fiderable  manufa&sre  of  fuftian  and  other  cotton  Huffs ; 
and  by  its  canal  navigation,  which  communicates  with  the 
rivers  Merfey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames, 
Avon,  &c.  it  carries  on  an  extenfive  traffic.  Coals  are 
abundant ; and  the  dairies  round  the  town  produce  excellent 
cheefe.  The  town,  according  to  the  official  report  in  1801, 
contained  277  houfes,  and  1429  inhabitants.  A weekly 
market  is  held  on  Saturdays  ; and  a fair  on  the  26th  of 
April.  The  pariffi  is  of  great  extent,  and  contains  the 
townffiips  of  Ailley,  Bedford,  Pennington,  and  Tyldefley, 
the  hamlet  of  Shackefley,  and  the  chapelry  of  Chowbent, 
inhabited  altogether  by  nearly  13,000  perfons. 

The  chapelry  of  Chowbent  has  greatly  increafed  in 
houfes  and  population  within  the  laft  20  years.  Its  chapel, 
though  regularly  confecrated  by  the  bifhop  of  Sodor  and 
Man,  is  exempt  from  epifeopal  jurifdi&ion,  and  the  patron- 
age is  veiled  in  the  proprietor  of  Atherton  Hall,  which 
formerly  was  the  feat  of  a family  of  that  name,  but  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Hon.  T.  Powis.  The  houfe,  which 
was  built  by  Gibbs,  is  large,  and  has  a fpacious  cubical  en- 
trance hall.  A plan  of  this  manfion  is  given  in  the  “ Vitru- 
vius Brittanicus.” 

The  tovvnlhip  of  Tyldefley  has  grown  up  with  the  manu- 
factures of  the  county.  A family  of  that  name  was  feated 
here  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Of  this  family 
was  fir  Thomas  Tyldefley,  who  fignalized  kimfelf  dur- 
ing the  troubles  of  Charles  I.’s  reign,  and  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Wigan  lane,  Auguft  25,  1650.  He  was  buried 
in  Leigh  church  ; and  on  a pillar  near  Wigan  is  fixed  a 
brafs  plate,  with  an  infcription  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 
Beauties  of  England, Vol.  ix. 

Leigh’s  IJland.  See  Cocoa-nut  IJland. 

LEIGHLIN,  a bifnopric  of  Ireland,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Dublin,  founded  in  632,  and  united  with  Ferns 
in  1 60 a.  The  united  bilhopric  comprifes  the  whole 
counties  of  Carlow  and  Wexford,  with  part  of  the  Queen’s 
county,  Wicklow,  £nd  Kilkenny.  There  are  232  parilhes 
in  the  union,  forming  79  benefices,  in  which  are  71  churches 
and  fix  glebe  houfes.  The  cathedrals  are  fmall,  and  ferve 
for  parifti  churches.  The  refidence  of  the  bifhop  is  at 
Ferns. 

Leighlin,  Old , a village  of  Ireland,  near  the  river 
Barrow,  and  in  the  county  of  Carlow,  2^  miles  W.  by  N. 
from  Leighlin  bridge.  It  was  incorporated  in  the  year 
1216,  and  continued  to  fend  members  to  parliament  till  the 
U/iion  ; and  is  Hill  the  feat  of  the  cathedral  church  of  the 
diocefe. 

Leighlin  Bridge , a pofl-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Carlow,  on  the  river  Barrow,  over  which  it  has  a bridge, 
firft  built  in  the  year  1320.  It  originated  in  a monaflery, 
which,  on  the  fuppreffion  of  religious  houfes,  was  converted 
into  a fort  to  protect  the  bridge  ; and  lately,  on  account  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Barrow,  it  has  confiderably  increafed, 
being  now  a thriving  town.  It  is  45  miles  S.S.W.  from 
Dub  in,  on  the  Great  Southern  road,  and  fix  miles  from 
Carlow. 

LEIGHTON,  Alexander,  in  Biography , a Scotch 
prefbyterian  divine,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1587.  He 
became  noted  for  the  fufferings  which  he  endured  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  on  account  of  a work  which  he  publifhed, 
entitled  “ An  Appea'  to  the  Parliament  ; or  Zion’s  Plea 
againlt  Pre  acy.”  For  this  he  was  tried  in  the  high-com- 
miffion  court,  and  being  convicted,  which,  in  thole  days, 
and  in  that  court,  was  but  another  term  for  being  accufed, 
he  was  condemned  to  be  imprifoned  for  life,  and  pay  a fine 


of  10,000/. : he  was  to  be  fet  in  the  pillory  twice,  and  t® 
be  whipt,  have  one  of  his  ears  cut  off,  one  fide  of  his  nofe 
flit,  and  be  branded  in  the  face  with  a double  S.S.  as  a fower 
of  fedition.  When  this  favage  fentence  was  paffed  on  him, 
the  cruel  Laud  exhibited  figns  of  the  mod  indecent  joy, 
and  publicly  gave  God  thanks  for  it.  Excepting  the  im- 
prifonment  for  life,  and  the  fine,  the  fentence  was  put  into 
execution  to  the  full  extent.  He  was  releafed  by  the  Long 
Parliament  after  an  imprifonment  of  ten  years.  His  con- 
finement and  cruel  ufage  had  fo  impaired  his  health,  that 
when  he  was  releafed  he  had  fcarcely  the  power  of  walking, 
or  feeing,  or  hearing.  As  a fort  of  remuneration  for  his 
troubles  the  parliament  appointed  him  keeper  of  Lambeth 
palace,  at  that  time  converted  into  a prifon.  He  died  in 
1644,  infane.  Toulmin’s  Neale’s  Hill.  vol.  ii. 

Leighton,  Robert,  a Scotch  prelate  in  the  feventeenth 
century,  was  fon  of  the  preceding.  He  was  educated  in 
Scotland,  where  he  diftinguilhed  himfelf  above  his  contem- 
poraries, in  all  the  branches  of  ufeful  learning,  particularly 
in  the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures.  Having  finilhed  his  courfe 
of  academical  ftudies  he  went  to  the  continent  for  improve- 
ment, and  fpent  fome  years  in  France.  On  his  return  he 
obtained  Prefbyterian  ordination,  and  was  chofen  to  a con- 
gregation at  Newbottle,  near  Edinburgh.  Very  foon  after 
his  fettlement  at  this  place  he  conceived  a diflike  to  the  Pref- 
byterian form  and  manner  of  church  cJHcipline,  and  chofe 
rather  a life  of  retirement  than  to  attend  at  the  prelbytery. 
His  main  object  was  to  inftruct  his  flock  in  the  principles 
and  duties  of  religion  and  morality,  urging  them  not  to 
trouble  themfelves  with  religious  and  political  difputes.  In 
the  year  1648,  he  declared  himfelf  for  the  engagement  for 
the  king,  on  account  of  which  he  would  have  expofed  him- 
felf to  much  trouble,  had  not  the  earl  of  Lothian,  w’ho  lived 
in  his  parilh,  proved  his  friend,  and  prevailed  with  the  men 
in  power  not  to  moleft  him.  At  length,  finding  that  he 
could  no  longer  fubmit  to  the  ecclefiaftical  impofitions  of 
the  Prelbyterians,  and  being  unwilling  to  live  in  ftrife  and 
contention,  he  refigned  his  parilh  in  filence,  and  withdrew 
into  retirement.  Shortly  after,  he  was  chofen  principal  of 
the  college  of  Edinburgh,  the  duties  of  wffiich  office  he 
performed  with  great  reputation  during  ten  years.  Upon 
the  reftoration,  when  it  was  determined  to  eftablilh  epifco- 
pacy  in  Scotland,  Leighton  was  fixed  on  as  a proper  perfon 
for  the  mitre.  He  was  confecrated,  with  other  bilhops,  at 
Weftminfter  ; he  would  now  gladly  have  promoted  fome 
plan  for  uniting  the  Prelbyterians  and  Epilcopalians,  but 
was  thwarted  in  all  views  on  this  fubjeft.  When  he  found 
that  the  government  was  determined  to  enforce  conformity 
on  the  Prelbyterians  by  the  moll  rigorous  meafures,  he  la- 
boured with  all  zeal  to  Ihew  the  impolicy  of  fuch  proceed- 
ings : but  he  llruggled  ineffectually  againft.  the  current,  and 
all  that  he  could  do  was  to  practife,  in  his  own  diocefe,  the 
moderation  which  he  had  recommended  generally,  and  to  fet 
an  edifying  example  to  the  reft  of  his  dignified  brethren. 
Thefe,  however,  profited  but  little  either  from  his  advice 
or  from  the  exemplary  conduct  w'hich  he  manifelted.  He 
remonftrared  with  the'  king  refpecting  the  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings of  the  ecclefiaftical  high-commiffion  court,  and  more 
lenient  meafures  were  promifed  to  be  purfued  with  refpect 
to  Scotland.  He  begged  permiffion  to  refign  his  fee  ; but 
the  king,  fo  far  from  Aliening  to  the  prayer  of  his  petition, 
urged  him  to  accept  of  the  diocefe  of  Glalgow,  which  was 
a more  important  bilhopric,  and  one  in  which  he  might  be 
more  ufeful.  To  induce  him  to  accept  of  this  preferment, 
he  was  promifed  the  affillance  of  the  court  in  bringing  about 
his  favourite  fcheme  of  a comprehenfion  of  the  Prclbyte- 
rians.  He  accepted  the  fee,  but  after  a Ihort  time  found 
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himfelf  wholly  unable  to  carry  on  his  great  defigns  of  heal- 
ing the  divifions,  and  reforming  the  abufes  >n  the  church, 
and  begged  permiflion  to  retire  into  private  life,  which  was 
at  length  granted  him.  He  went  to  live  in  Suffex,  where 
he  occupied  himfelf  in  doing  all  the  good  in  his  power. 
He  died  in  1684,  at  about  the  age  of  eighty.  He  was  au- 
thor of  “ Praeledtiones  Theologies  “A  Commentary  on 
the  firft  and  fecond  Chapters  of  the  firft  Epillle  of  St. 
Peter;”  and  of  “ Sermons,”  including  other  pieces  : to  the 
volume  of  fermons,  publifhed  in  1758,  is  prefixed  a life  of 
the  author,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  ample  particu- 
lars of  this  excellent  divine. 

Leighton,  Sir  William,  knight,  one  of  the  honour- 
able penlioners,  who  feems  to  have  been  a dilettante  of  con- 
fiderable  erudition  in  mufic  ; he  publifhed,  in  1614,  “The 
Tears  or  Lamentations  of  a forrowful  Soul,”  compofed 
with  mufical  airs  and  fongs,  both  for  voices  and  divers  in- 
ftruments.  The  belt  compofers  of  the  time  contributed  to 
this  publication.  See  Lamentations. 

Lf.igiit  OS -Buzzard,  or  Beaudefert , in  Geography,  a mar- 
ket town  and  parilh  in  the  hundred  of  Manlhead  and  county 
of  Bedford,  England,  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Oufe,  41  miles  from  London,  and  contained,  according  to 
the  return  made  in  1800  to  parliament,  387  houfes  and 
1963  inhabitants,  of  whom  1014  were  Hated  to  be  employed 
in  trades  and  manufactures.  The  market,  which  is  held  on 
Tuefdays,  is  one  of  the  moll  ancient  in  the  county;  the 
tolls  were  valued  at  7/.  per  annum  at  the  tinfc  of  the  Norman 
furvey.  Here  are  fix  annual  fairs,  of  which  twro  were 
granted  in  the  year  1447  The  principal  antiquity  in  the 
town  is  a beautiful  pentangular  crofs,  built  of  ftone,  and 
fituated  in  an  open  area  near  the  market-houfe  : it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  eretted  about  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  It  confills  of  two  ftories  ; and  the  whole 
height  is  thirty-eight  feet.  (For  a particular  defeription, 
with  an  engraving,  fee  Britton's  Architectural  Antiquities 
of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.)  The  church  is  a large  antique 
building,  which,  from  the  various  grotefque  carvings,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  built  about  the  fame  time  as  the  crofs ; 
and  is  conftru&ed  with  the  fame  fort  of  ftone.  It  has  a 
fquare  tower,  furmounted  by  a fpire,  the  whole  being  193 
feet  in  height.  A priory  of  foreign  monks  was  eftablilhed 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II  at  a place  called  Grovebury, 
within  this  parifh  : and  here  was  alfo  a houfe  of  Ciftercian 
monks,  which  was  a cell  to  Woburn  abbey.  About  half  a 
mile  from  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a Roman  encamp- 
ment ; from  which,  and  other  corroborating  circumftances, 
Leighton-Buzzard  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Lygeanburg  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  which,  with  feveral  more  towns,  was 
taken  from  the  Britons  by  Cuthwulph,  A.D.  571.  Lyfons’s 
Magna  Brittanma,  vol.  i.  4to. 

LEIGNE'-suh-Usseau,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Vienne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftrift  of  Chatellerault.  The  place  contains  311,  and 
the  canton  5127  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  142^  kilio- 
metres,  in  13  communes. 

LEILAM,  or  Leylam,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak.; 
30  miles  N.  of  Bagdad. 

LEIMA,  a river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into  the  lrtifch; 
24  miles  N.  of  Tobollk. 

LEINA,  or  Leine,  a river  of  Weftphalia,  which  rifes 
in  the  territory  of  Eichfeld,  paffes  by  Heiligenftadt,  Got- 
tingen, Hanover,  See.  and  joins  the  Aller  about  two  miles 
below  Zelle. 

Leina,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Gotha;  4 miles  S.S.W.  of  Gotha. 


LEINE,  a river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the  Neffa? 
4 miles  N.  of  Gotha. 

LEINEN  Zem,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Culm  ; 9 miles  E.  of  Thorn. 

LElNlNGEN,  or  Linange,  lately  a county  of  Ger- 
many, bordering  on  the  bifhoprics  of  Worms  and  Spire, 
and  almoft  furrounded  by  the  palatinate.  The  foil  is  fertile 
in  corn,  fruit,  and  wine  ; the  foreft  abounds  with  game,  and 
it  has  alfo  mines  of  copper  and  iron,  and  quarries  of  ftone. 
By  the  peace  of  Luneville  it  was  annexed  to  Frazice. 

Leiningen,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Mont  Tonnerre,  the  caftle  of  which  was  demolilhed  by  the 
French;  11  miles  S.W.  of  Worms.  N.  lat.  49  30'.  E. 
long.  8 ' 4'. 

LEINLETTER,  a town  of  Bavaria;  10  miles  S.E. 
of  Bamberg. 

LEINSTER,  the  eaftern  province  of  Ireland,  comprif- 
ing  twelve  counties,  viz.  Louth,  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and 
Wexford  on  the  fea-coaft  ; Meath,  Weftmeath,  Longford, 
King’s  county,  Queen’s  county,  Kildare,  Carlow,  and 
Kilkenny.  This  was  originally  one  of  the  kingdoms  into 
which  Ireland  was  divided  at  the  time  of  the  Englilh  inva- 
fion,  and  it  was  the  fovereign  of  it  who  facilitated  the  con- 
queft  by  foliciting  aid  from  Henry  II.  and  giving  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage  to  earl  Strongbow.  The  Englifti  pale  was 
entirely'  within  this  province,  and  it  is,  on  the  whole,  that 
which  is  moll  populous  and  belt  cultivated. 

LEIOBATUS,  in  Ichthyology , a name  given  by  Arif- 
totle  and  Athenseus  to  a fpecies  of  the  ray-fifh,  called  by 
many  of  the  old  authors  bos  marinus,  and  by  the  later  au- 
thors leeviraia,  or  raia  oxyrynchus  ; which  fee. 

LEIOPODES,  formed  of  Aeio;,  light,  and  foot,  an 
epithet  ufed  by  the  old  medical  writers  to  exprefs  fuch  per- 
fons  who  had  feet  perfectly  fmooth  and  even  at  the  bottom, 
without  the  ufual  hollow  between  the  heel  and  the  fore  part 
of  the  foot.  , 

LE1PHEIM,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
territory  of  Ulm,  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  Danube;  11  miles 
N.E.  of  Ulm. 

LEIPNIK,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Pre- 
rau  ; 6 miles  N.E.  of  Preiau.  N.  lat.  49  0 28'.  E.  long. 

17  35* 

LEIPODERMOS,  from  to  be  deficient , and  dfp/ua, 
the fikin , one  who  has  loft  the  prepuce. 

LEIPSICK,  or  Leipzig,  in  Geography,  a city  of 
Saxony,  and  capital  of  a circle  of  the  fame  name.  This  is 
one  of  the  molt  celebrated  towns  in  Germany,  pleafantly 
fituated  in  a fertile  plain,  on  the  river  Pleiffe.  Its  circuit  is 
eftimated  at  8934  paces  ; and  its  fuburbs  are  extenfive,  and 
confift  of  good  buildings  and  gardens,  being  feparated  from 
the  town  by  a fine  walk  of  lime  trees,  which  runs  round  the 
town,  and  in  the  town  ditches  are  planted  mulberry  trees.  Its 
univerfityy  which  is  famous,  was  founded  in  1409,  and  con- 
tains fix  colleges,  two  good  Latin  fchools,  and  two  cele- 
brated focieties,  viz.  a German  fociety,  and  another  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  liberal  arts.  Leipfick  is  one  of  the 
principal  trading  towns  in  Germany,  and  it  is  in  a peculiar 
degree  the  mart  of  German  literature.  Befides  its  foreign 
commerce,  it  has  three  celebrated  fairs,  at  Eafter,  Michael- 
mas, and  the  beginning  of  the  year,  at  which  foreign  and 
domeftic  wares  afford  an  extenfive  trade.  It  has  alfo  a dif- 
tinguifhing  privilege,  confifting  in  the  right  of  having  all 
ftaple  commodities,  imported  within  the  circuit  of  60  miles, 
unladen  here,  and  at  leaft  for  three  days  offered  for  fale  to 
the  burghers  of  the  place,  and  then  carried  aw'ay  without 
being  unladen  any  where  elfe.  In  the  citadel,  called  Pleif- 
fenburg,  fituated  on  the  Pleiffe,  are  a mint,  founded  ia 
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1 752  ; and  a chapel  for  the  Roman  Catholic  worfhip.  The 
market  place,  which  is  fpacious,  and  the  council-houfe, 
(land  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  exchange  is  a good 
building,  and  the  roof  of  its  hall  is  well  painted.  The  city 
contains  eight  parifh  churches  for  Lutherans,  and  alfo  a 
place  of  worfhip  for  Calvinids.  The  manufadures  are 
various ; confiding  of  gold,  filver,  filk,  wool,  and  linen 
yarn,  which  are  wrought  here ; and  alfo  of  duffs,  velvets, 
dockings,  cloths,  and  linen.  Here  are  alfo  houfes  for  the 
dyeing  of  filk,  the  printing  of  cotton,  and  the  making 
of  tapedry.  Leather,  Pruffian  blue,  &c.  are  prepared  here, 
and  the  Orphan-houfe  is  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  filk. 
In  Leipfick  are  fuppofed  to  be  20  bookfellers,  50  French 
and  Italian  merchants  and  tradefmen,  150  wholefale  dealers, 
250  retailers,  and  many  dealers  in  cloth.  According  to 
Dithmar,  in  his  Chronicle,  this  place  fubfided,  as  a town, 
as  long  ago  as  the  year  1015.  The  circle  of  Leipfick  con- 
tains 33  towns,  and  more  than  ioso  villages.  The  city  is 
56  miles  W.N.W.  of  Drefden.  N.  lat.  510  13'.  E.  long. 
1 2°  19'. 

Leipfick,  as*well  as  Drefden  and  the  whole  of  Sax- 
ony, keep  accounts  in  rix-dollars  of  24  good  grofchen  ; each 
grofche  being  divided  into  1 2 pfenings  current.  A fpe- 
cie  rix-dollar  is  reckoned  at  i§-  rix-dollar  current,  or  32 
good  grofchen.  For  the  coins,  fee  Saxony.  Bills  of  ex- 
change are  paid  at  Leipfick,  fince  1786,  in  Saxon  currency, 
or  in  Augud  d’ors,  Carl  d’ors,  Fredericks,  &c.  reckoned 
at  five  rix-dollars.  The  time  of  payment  of  bills  of  ex- 
change, prefented  for  acceptance  during  the  four  fird  days 
of  the  fair,  is  during  the  five  fird  days  after  the  clofe  of 
the  fair  is  proclaimed ; iri  default  of  which  the  bills  mud 
be  proteded  before  10  o’clock  at  night,  or  the  drawer  is 
not  liable. 

During  the  fair,  when  Drefden  toas  in  its  glory,  ferious 
operas  were  frequently  performed  at  Leipfick  by  the  bed 
muficians,  vocal  and  indrumental ; and  to  the  greated  per- 
fonages  in  Germany.  In  1774,  the  comic  operas  of  M. 
Hiller,  in  the  language  of  the  country  and  without  reci- 
tative, were  the  favourite  amufements  of  that  flouridling 
city.  Every  part  of  Europe,  except  Italy,  feems  unani- 
mous in  banifhing  recitative  from  their  comic  operas,  in- 
deed every  nation  has  melodies  of  its  own  ; but  there  is  no 
recitative,  except  the  Italian,  which  is  fit  for  dramatic 
purpofes. 

LEISZNIG,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Leip- 
fick, on  the  Mulda,  containing  two  churches,  and  having 
manufadures  of  cloth,  lace,  dockings,  See.  It  has  a cita- 
del, called  Mildendein  ; 24  miles  E.S.E.  of  Leipfick.  N. 
lat.  5i°7'.  E.  long.  120  50'. 

LEITA,  or  Leytiia,  a river  that  rifes  in  the  S.W. 
part  of  Audria,  and  joins  the  Raab  at  Raab  in  Hungary  ; 
and  afterwards,  the  united  dream  runs  into  a branch  of  the 
Danube  ; nine  miles  W.  of  Comorn. 

LEITH,  a fea-port  town  and  burgh  of  barony,  fituated 
on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  in  the  county  of  Midlothian,  Scot- 
land. It  is  about  two  miles  didant  from  Edinburgh,  and  may 
not  improperly  be  called  the  harbour  of  that  northern  metro- 
polis. This  town  was  originallyjdenominated  Inverleith  ; the 
word  inver,  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a river,  being  a frequent 
appellation  in  Scotland,  and  implies  a town  near  the  piouth 
of  that  river,  or  its  confluence  with  another.  The  etymo- 
logy  of  this  term  is  very  uncertain,  fome  alleging  it  to  be  of 
French,  and  others  of  Gaelic  derivation. 

The  period  at  which  Leith  was  fird  founded  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  a place  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  the  name  of  Inverleith  in  the  charcer  for  ereding 
the  abbey  of  Holyrood,  which  was  built  by  David  I.  in  the 
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year  1128.  About  a century  afterwards  the  harbour  of 
Leith  and  its  mills  were  granted  to  the  magidrates  of  Edin- 
burgh by  Robert  I.,  and  in  1398  they  acquired  all  the  other 
rights  and  privileges  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  fuperi- 
ority  from  Logan  of  Reftalrig.  Mary  of  Guife,  queen 
regent  of  Scotland,  conllituted  this  town  a burgh  of  barony 
in  the  year  1549.  At  this  time  the  inhabitants  of  Leith 
were  divided  into  four  claffes,  or  corporations  ; the  mariners, 
maltmen,  tradefmen,  and  traffickers,  each  of  which  dill  re- 
tains its  original  charters.  In  the  fame  reign,  the  citizens 
purchafed  the  fuperiority  of  their  town  from  the  defeendants 
of  Logan,  but  after  the  death  of  the  queen,  Francis  and 
Mary,  in  violation  of  the  private  rights  of  the  people,  fold 
the  fuperiority  of  the  burgh  to  the  magidrates  of  Edinburgh, 
to  whom  it  has  fince  been  confirmed  by  feveral  fucceffive 
charters.  Leith  differed  confiderably  when  the  earl  of  Hart- 
ford invaded  Scotland  in  the  year  1541,  being  on  thatocca- 
fion  pillaged  and  burnt  by  the  Englidi  foldiers.  After  this, 
however,  Leith  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  anew,  but  foon  after 
the  expulfion  of  the  French  in  1560,  the  council  of  the 
kingdom,  to  prevent  the  danger  arifing  to  the  liberties  of 
the  country,  from  the  introdudion  of  foreign  troops,  or- 
dered the  fortifications  to  be  demolifhed.  Oliver  Cromwell 
once  more  railed  fortifications  for  its  defence.  The  citadel, 
which  dill  remains,  was  built  by  that  ufurper.  It  then  con- 
fided of  five  badions,  but  two  of  them  were  entirely  demo- 
lifhed at  the  redoration  of  the  Englifh  monarchy,  and  the 
feite  of  the  whol&given  to  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  then  prime 
minider  for  Scotland,  from  whom  the  magiflrqtes  of  Edin- 
burgh were  compelled  to  purchafe  it,  at  the  enormous  fum 
of  6000/.  derling.  Since  the  alarm,  excited  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Paul  Jones  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  a battery  of  nine 
guns  has  been  ereded  a little  to  the  wedward  of  the  citadel, 
for  the  defence  of  the  port  and  fhipping.  A party  of  ar- 
tillery condantly  refide  at  this  battery,  which  is  kept  in  ex- 
cellent order  ; and  of  late  a confiderahle  park  of  artillery 
has  likewife  been  dationed  here. 

Leith  is  divided  into  two  parifhes  by  the  river  from  which 
it  derives  its  name.  Thefe  are  didinguifhed  by  the  appella- 
tions of  North  and  South  Leith,  and  communicate  with  each 
other  by  means  of  two  drawbridges,  one  of  which  has  been 
very  lately  ereded.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  is  fituated 
in  the  parifh  of  South  Leith,  which  alfo  extends  over  a con- 
fiderable  country  didrid,  and  includes  tVe  ancient  parifh  of 
Reftalrig.  North  Leith  is  a much  fmaller  parifh,  and  con- 
fids  of  only  about  170  acres.  Both  on  the  fouth  and 
north  fide  of  the  river,  the  dreets  of  this  town  are  extremely 
irregular,  and  of  mean  appearance.  In  the  fuburbs  of 
South  Leith,  however,  a number  of  refpedable  houfes 
have  been  erected  by  the  more  opulent  merchants,  and  may 
be  faid  to  vie,  in  internal  accommodation  and  exterior  ap- 
pearance, with  thofe  of  Edinburgh. 

Prior  to  the  year  1771,  Leith  was  ill  fupplied  with  water, 
and  the  dreets  were  neither  properly  cleaned  nor  lighted  ; in 
that  year,  however,  an  ad.  of  parliament  was  obtained  to  re- 
medy thefe  defeds  ; and  the  great  change  which  has  taken 
place  fince  that  period  fhews  the  good  effed  of  the  ad, 
and  that  it  had  been  judicioufly  prepared  and  was  carefully  ex- 
ecuted. At  Redalrig  are  dill  extant  fome  ruins  of  the  old  or 
mother  church.  This  place  is  about  a mile  ealtward  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  church  was  founded  by  king  James  III.,  and  en- 
dowed by  the  three  fucceeding  monarchs.  It  was  highly  orna- 
mented with  flatuary  and  fculpture,  reprefenting  many  objeds 
of  religious  Vorfhip.  In  1650,  the  general  aflembly,  in  their 
zeal  againd  Popery,  ordered  this  church,  as  a monument  of 
idolatry,  to  be  pulled  down  and  entirely  demolifhed.  In 
confequence  pf  this  mandate,  the  inhabitants  of  South 
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Leith  reforted  for  divine  worlhip  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary, 
which  was  afterwards  declared  by  authority  of  parliament 
to  be  the  parilh  church  of  the  didriil.  It  is  a handfome 
fpacious  building  ; but  being  found  inefficient  to  contain 
the  inhabitants,  a chapel  of  eafe  was  ereited  in  1772.  Here 
is  alfo  an  epifcopal  chapel  ; and,  as  in  all  towns  of  any  con- 
fequence  in  Scotland,  fome  meetings  of  Preffiyterian 
diffenters. 

The  civil  government  of  Leith  is  veiled  in  a magiftrate 
fent  from  Edinburgh,  having  the  power  and  title  of  admiral 
of  Leith,  and  in  two  reliding  bailiffs,  who  are  eledled  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Leith  by  the  town-council  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

The  harbour  of  Leith,  which  is  the  chief  fource  of  wealth 
to  the  place,  is  formed  by  the  conflux  of  the  water  of  Leith 
with  the  fea.  The  depth  of  the  water  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  is  at  neap  tides  about  nine  feet,  but  in  high  fpring 
tides  about  fixteen.  It  is  entirely  a tide  harbour  ; the  water 
in  the  river  being  too  trifling  to  give  any  important  aid  to- 
wards the  navigation.  About  the  beginning  of  the  lad  cen- 
tury, the  magillrates  of  Edinburgh  improved  the  harbour  at  a 
great  expence,  by  extending  a Hone  pier  to  a conliderable  dif- 
tance  into  the  fea.  In  the  year  1777,  they  farther  improved  it 
by  erecting  an  additional  Hone  quay  towards  its  well  fide.  It 
is  accommodated  with  wet  and  dry  docks,  and  other  conve- 
niences for  Ihip-building,  which  is  carried  on  to  a confi- 
derable  extent ; and  velfels  come  hither  to  be  repaired  from 
various  parts  of  the  eallern  coall  of  Scotland.  It  has  been 
thought  advantageous  to  extend  the  harbour  further  into 
North  Leith  ; and  very  confiderable  works  are  now  carrying 
on  for  that  purpofe  ; w hich,  when  completed,  will  render  it 
a very  capacious,  as  well  as  a fafe  and  convenient  llation  for 
trading  veffels  of  almod  any  burthen.  Ships,  indeed,  can 
only  enter  at  full  tide  ; but  the  roads  of  Leith,  which  are 
about  a mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  afford  moll 
excellent  anchorage  at  all  times. 

Leith  carries  on  a very  confiderable  trade ; the  imports  from 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  are  wines,  brandy,  and  fruits; 
from  the  Well  Indies  and  America,  rice,  iugar,  rum,  and 
dye-lluffs  ; but^the  principal  traffic  is  with  the  Baltic,  for 
which  it  is  peculiarly  well  fituated.  The  (flipping  of  Leith 
caufes  a great  demand  for  ropes  and  fail-cloth ; of  which 
articles  here  are  feveral  manufacturing  companies.  Two 
glafs  manufactories  are  ellablifhed  here,  which,  in  the  year 
1790,  wrought  above  nine  million  pounds  weight  of. that 
article.  The  manufactures  of  loap  and  candles  are  alfo  car- 
ried on  to  a very  great  extent ; here  are  alfo  a confiderable 
carpet  manufactory,  and  feveral  iron  forges.  In  1784,  the 
trade  of  Leith  was  eliimated  at  half  a million  llerling,  ex- 
clufive  of  giafs-works  and  Ihip-building  ; and  there  is  every 
reafon  to  believe  that,  fince  that  period,  the  amount  has  been 
doubled.  In  the  year  1791  the  population  of  North  Leith 
was  2409,  and  of  South  Leith  11,432  ; total  13,841,  which 
was  an  increafe  of  4436  fince  the  year  1755.  Beauties  of 
Scotland,  vol.  i.  Picture  of  Edinburgh. 

Leith  Wqtcr , a river  of  Scotland,  w'hich  runs  into  the 
Forth  at  Leith. 

LEITHEN,  a river  of  Scotland,  which  runs  into  the 
Tweed  at  Inverleithen. 

LEITMERITZ,  a city  of  Bohemia,  in  a circle  of  the 
fame  name,  feated  on  the  Elbe,  well  built,  and  populous ; 
the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Prague. 

The  circle,  dillinguilhed  by  its  beauty  and  fertility,  is 
called  the  “ Bohemian  Paradife  and,  independently  of  its 
own  refources,  it  has  ample  fupplies,  by  means  of  the 
Elbe,  from  other  countries.  It  is  famous  for  the  wines, 
produced  near  Audi,  and  called  “ Podlkallky,”  and  for  the 


falubrious  mineral  waters  of  Topolitz.  In  this  circle,  which 
comprehends  S9  l'eignories,  eilates,  and  feats,  are  tin  and  pre- 
cious llone9  ; 28  miles  N.N.W.  of  Prague.  N.  lat.  50°  31'. 
E.  long.  140  15'. 

LEITRIM,  a county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Connaught,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Donegal  and 
Fermanagh  ; on  the  eall  by  Cavan  ; on  the  fouth  by  Cavan, 
Longford,  and  Rofcommon,  and  on  the  well  by  Sligo.  In 
form  fomewhat  like  an  hour-glafs,  it  varies  greatly  in 
breadth,  being  in  the  widell  parts  16,  and  in  the  narrowed 
only  fix  miles  acrofs.  Its  length  is  41  Irilh,  or  52  Englilh 
miles.  It  contains  255,950  acres,  or  about  400  fquare 
miles  (407,260  acres,  or  652  fquare  miles  in  Englilh  mea- 
fure  ) The  parilhes  are  1 7 in  number,  partly  in  the  diocefe 
of  Kilmore,  and  partly  in  that  of  Ardagh.  There  are  very 
fewr  unions,  and  a church  in  almod  every  parilh.  When  Dr. 
Beaufort  wrote, .the  number  of  houfes  was  rated  at  10,026, 
from  which  he  eliimated  the  population  at  upwards  of 
50,000  ; but  Mr.  Robertfon  in  1806,  on  what  authority  he 
has  not  dated,  rates  it  at  76,630.  Of  the  live  baronies  into 
which  Leitrim  is  divided,  the  two  northern  are  not  as  popu- 
lous as  the  other  three.  Towards  the  fea  there  is  an  affem- 
blage  of  wild  and  lofty  mountains,  which  are  divided  from 
one  another  by  deep  vallies.  Thefe  are  the  mountains  of 
Siiebh-anewr  and  Dartry,  the  latter  of  w'hich  towers  to  an 
immenfe  height  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  Near  the  interior, 
the  immenfe  Sliebh  an-Erin  divides  the  mountainous  from 
the  level  parts  of  the  country.  Thefe  great  hills  are  far 
from  unprofitable,  for  producing  abundance  of  coarfe  grafs, 
they  annually  pour  forth  immenfe  droves  of  young  cattle. 
The  fouthern  baronies  are  level.  Few  counties  are  fo  plen- 
tifully w itered  as  this.  The  Shannon  rifes  in  a plain  at  the 
bafe  of  Qnilca  mountain,  forming  Lough  Clean,  a fmall 
lake,  which  is  confidered  as  the  fountain  of  that  noble  river  ; 
from  this  it  flow's  to  Lough  Allen,  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  county,  which  is  7 miles  long  and  about  30  in  circum- 
ference ; and  then,  curling  in  a variety  of  forms,  it  glides  by 
Carrick  on  Shannon,  where  it  leaves  the  county,  taking  a 
fouthern  direction.  There  are  feveral  other  lakes  and  fmall 
dreams,  w-hich  are  dored  with  trout,  pike,  eel,  perch,  and 
bream.  The  natural  wants  of  this  county  feem  abundantly 
outweighed  by  its  numerous  minerals.  Iron  ore  is  contained 
in  great  quantities  in  the  high  grounds.  Deep  and  rich  beds 
of  it  are  alfo  found  on  the  lower  grounds  ; and  a vigorous 
fearch  would  undoubtedly  difeover  it  in  almod  every  fitua- 
tion.  Copper  and  lead  are  alfo  met  with,  but  not  in  fuch 
quantities.  Coal  in  deep  and  rich  drata  is  vifible  in  many 
places.  A variety  of  clays  and  plenty  of  limedone  gravel 
are  likewife  found.  The  foil  is  exceedingly  diverfified.  A 
rich  dark  foil  on  a limedone  bottom,  a ferruginous  loam  on 
the  mountains,  and  an  argillaceous  dratum,  are  its  chief 
charaCteriflics.  Great  quantities  of  bog  and  moor  tend  to 
interrupt  the  general  fertility  of  the  county.  The  mode  of 
agriculture  adopted  by  the  farmers  is  injudicious  in  many 
particulars.  Potatoes,  barley,  rye,  and  wheat,  are  reared  in 
fmall  quantities  ; oats  in  abundance  for  home  confumption. 
A confiderable  portion  of  the  land  is  padurage.  Tlje  farms 
are  fmall,  and  generally  occupied  in  common  by  a number  of 
tenantry.  Draining  is  greatly  negleCted.  Manufactures 
are  rapidly  improving,  particularly  that  of  linen.  There  are 
feveral  bleach-greens.  Potteries  are  numerous  about  Lei- 
trim and  Dromahare.  The  traveller  w'ho  is  anxious  for 
variety,  will  no  where  find  it  in  greater  perfection  than  in 
Leitrim.  Extenfive  trails  of  wade  may  be  contraded  with 
rich  lands.  The  uniform  and  regular  improvements  of  art 
are  lod  in  the  wild  grandeur  of  piCturefque  natural  diforder. 
The  dale  is  frequently  terminated  by  the  dupendous  moun- 
tain, 
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tain,  and  the  beauties  of  the  rich  luxuriant  woods  on  the 
demefnes,  are  enriched  by  the  vicinity  of  beautiful  fheets  of 
water.  Near  a century  ago,  the  county  was  a continued 
foreft.  Immenfe  heaps  of  charred  timber  are  feen  at  Drom- 
fhambo.  A confiderable  time  ago,  great  exertions  were 
made  to  plant  woods,  and  it  now  abounds  with  almoft  every 
variety  which  the  nurfery  can  afford.  No  town  of  any  fize 
ornaments  the  county.  Carrick  on  Shannon  is  the  fhire 
town,  but  does  not  contain  above  ioo  houfes. 

“ The  obftacles,”  fays  Mr.  Robertfon,  “ which  have  fo 
long  retarded  the  improvement  of  Leitrim,  have  been  occa- 
fioned  by  the  inhabitants,  not  by  nature  ; flie  has  made 
ample  ftore  for  the  exertions  of  their  indullry,  by  bellowing 
on  them  valuable  minerals.  Thefe,  however,  have  not  been 
wrought  with  fufficient  adlivity,  and  the  public  have  as  yet 
received  little  benefit  from  them.  The  want  of  water- 
carriage  has  likewife  had  a great  effeft ; but  this  promifes 
to  be  fpeedily  obviated.  Pafturage  being  purfued  to  a con- 
fiderable extent,  has  in  a great  degree  impeded  the  general 
improvement.  The  confequent  want  of  population  has  re- 
tarded the  cultivation  of  the  bog  and  other  walte  land. 
But  when  the  true  interefl  of  the  people  fhall  be  fufficiently 
underftood,  the  minerals  will  be  wrought,  pafturage  will  be 
fupplanted  by  tillage,  the  bogs  and  moors  will  be  covered 
with  luxuriant  crops,  and  in  the  end  Leitrim  will  become 
one  of  the  moft  wealthy  counties  in  Ireland.”  Beaufort’s 
Memoir;  Robertfon’s  Traveller’s  Guide. 

Leitrim,  a fmall  town  of  Ireland,  which  gives  name  to 
the  county,  but  is  not  confiderable  enough  to  be  a polt- 
town.  It  is  three  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Carrick  on  Shannon, 
and  fituated  on  the  river  Shannon. 

LEITSHACH,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria;  13  miles 
N.W.  of  Marburg. 

LEITURGI,  AEtlwffoi,  among  the  Athenians , perfons  of 
confiderable  eftates  ; who,  by  their  own  tribe,  or  the  whole 
people,  were  ordered  to  perform  fome  public  duty,  or  fup- 
ply  the  commonwealth  with  neceffaries  at  their  own  ex- 
pences. 

LEITZKO,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  Middle  Mark 
of  Brandenburg,  infulated  in  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg  ; 14 
miles  E.S  E.  of  Magdeburg. 

LEIXLIP,  a poll-town  of  the  county  of  Kildare,  Ire- 
land. It  is  beautifully  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Liffey,  and  near  it  is  a fine  waterfall,  called  the  Salmon 
Leap.  It  is  eight  miles  W.  from  Dublin. 

LEKEO,  one  of  the  Japan  iflands,  about  120  miles  in 
circumference;  20  miles  S.  of  Ximo.  N.  lat.  310  20'.  E. 
long.  132°  40'? 

LEK1NPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Cattack  ; 12  miles  N.E.  of  Cattack. 

LEKNO,  a town  of  the  duchy  ofWarfaw;  28  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Gnefna. 

LEKSAND,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Dalecarlia  ; 20  miles 
N.W.  of  Falun. 

LELAND,  John,  in  Biography , was  born  in  London 
about  the  end  of  Henry  Vllth’s  reign,  and  was  educated  at 
St.  Paul’s  fchool,  under  William  Lily,  from  whence  he  was 
fent  to  Chrift’s  college,  Cambridge.  He  removed  from  this 
univerfity  to  All-fouls,  Oxford  ; and  for  farther  improve- 
ment, efpecially  in  the  Greek  language,  he  went  to  Paris, 
cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  the  principal  fcholars  of  the 
age,  and  acquired  a knowledge  of  feveral  modern  languages. 
Upon  his  return  he  took  orders,  and  was  appointed  one  of 
Henry  Vlllth’s  chaplains.  The  king  conferred  upon  him 
the  office  of  keeper  of  his  library,  and  gave  him  the  title  of 
royal  antiquary,  which  no  other  perfon  in  this  kingdom  be- 
fore or  after  poflefled.  To  the  title  was  annexed  a commif- 


fion,  empowering  him  to  fearch  after  all  objects  of  antiquity 
in  the  libraries  of  all  cathedrals,  abbies,  priories,  colleges, 
& c.  He  fpent  much  time  in  travelling  through  England, 
and  in  vifiting  all  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings  and  mo- 
numents of  every  kind,  with  the  view  of  collecting  every 
thing  that  could  illuftrate  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  thi* 
nation.  At  the  diflblution  of  the  monafteries  he  made  ap- 
plication  to  fecretary  Cromwell  to  get  the  MSS.  which  they 
contained  conveyed  to  the  king’s  library.  He  obtained 
confiderable  preferment  in  the  church,  the  duties  of  which 
did  not  require  much  adtive  fervice  ; he  accordingly  retired 
with  his  collections  to  his  houfe  in  London,  for  the  purpofe 
of  digefting  them  and  preparing  the  publications  he  had  pro- 
mifed  the  world  ; but  either  intenfe  application,  or  fome 
other  caufe,  brought  upon  him  a derangement  of  mind  in 
the  year  1 550,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  died  in 
1552.  During  his  life,  he  publilhed  feveral  Latin  poems, 
and  fome  traCts  on  antiquarian  fubjeCts.  His  MS.  collec- 
tions, after  paffing  through  many  hands,  came  into  the  Bod- 
leian library,  furniftfing  very'  valuable  materials  to  Camden, 
Dugdale,  Burton,  and  others.  After  his  deceafe  in  1589, 
a volume  of  his  fmall  Latin  poems  was  publilhed  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Newton  of  Chefhire,  under  the  title  of  “ Princi- 
pum  et  illuftrium  aliquot  et  eruditorum  in  Anglia  virorum 
Encomise.”  From  his  colledlions,  Anthony  Hall  publilhed, 
in  1709,  “ Commentarii  de  Scriptoribus  Britannicis.” 
“ The  Itinerary  of  John  Leland,  the  Antiquary,”  was  pub- 
lilhed by  Hearne  at  Oxford,  in  nine  vols.  8vo.  The  fame 
editor  publilhed  “ Joannis  Lelandi  Antiquarii  de  rebus 
Britannicis  Colledlanea  ;”  fix  vols.  Biog.  Brit. 

Leland,  John,  a diflenting  minifter,  was  born  at  Wigan, 
in  Lancalhire,  in  the  year  1691.  While  he  was  very  young 
his  father  removed  with  his  family'  to  Dublin,  where  the  fon 
was  feized  with  the  fmall-pox  of  fo  malignant  a nature,  that 
it  entirely  deprived  him  of  his  underftanding  and  memory. 
In  this  melancholy  condition  he  remained  twelve  months, 
but  after  his  recovery,  he  recommended  himfelf  to  much 
notice  by  the  quicknefs  of  his  parts,  and  by  the  proficiency 
which  lie  made  in  his  learning.  He  was  therefore  educated 
for  the  Chriftian  miniilry  among  the  Diflenters  ; and  was, 
in  due  time,  invited  to  become  joint-paftor  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Weld,  to  which  office  he  was  ordained  in  1716.  Fie 
firft  appeared  as  an  author  in  1733,  by  publilhing  “ An 
Anfwer  to  a late  Book,  entitled  ‘ Chriftianity  as  old  as  the 
Creation  &c.’  in  two  volumes.”  In  1737,  he  embarked  in 
a controverfy  with  Dr.  Morgan,  by  publilhing  “ The  di- 
vine Authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Tellament  aflerted 
againll  the  uniuft  Afperfions  and  falfe  Reafonings  of  a Book, 
entitled  The  Moral  Philofopher.”  The  learning  and  abili- 
ties difplayed  by  Mr.  Leland  in  thefe  publications,  and  the 
fervice  which  he  rendered  by'  them  to  the  Chriftian  caufe, 
procured  him  many  marks  of  refpect  and  efteem  from  per- 
fons of  the  highcll  rank  in  the  eftablifned  church,  as  well  as 
from  the  nwft  eminent  of  his  diflenting  brethren  ; and  from 
the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen  he  received,  in  the  moil  honour- 
able manner,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  In  the  year 
1742,  Dr.  Leland  publilhed  an  anfwer  to  a pamphlet,  en- 
titled “ Chriftianity  not  founded  on  Argument  ;”  and  in 
1733,  he  diilinguilhed  himfeif  ftill  further  as  an  advocate  in 
behalf  of  Chriftianity,  by  publilhing  “ Reflections  on  the 
late  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Ule  of 
Hiftory  ; efpecially  fo  far  as  they  relate  to  Chriftianity  and 
the  Holy  Scriptures.”  Dr  Leland  was  now  juitly  con- 
fidered  a mailer  in  this  branch  ot  controverfy,  and  at  the 
defire  of  fome  valuable  friends  he  fent  to  the  prefs,  in  1754, 
“ A View  of  the  principal  deiltical  Writers  that  have  ap- 
peared in  England,  in  the  lad  and  prefent  Century,  with  Ob- 
1 1 fervations, 
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fervations,  &c.”  The  defign  of  this  work  was  to  give  fome 
idea  of  the  productions  of  the  deiftical  writers,  and  of  the 
feveral  fchemes  which  they  have  advanced,  as  far  as  the 
caufe  of  revealed  religion  is  concerned.  In  this  work,  the 
author  ably  maintained  the  reputation  which  he  had  ac- 

Jpiired  by  his  former  productions,  and  it  met  with  a very 
avourable  reception.  He  afterwards  publifhed  a fupple- 
ment  relating  to  the  works  of  Mr.  Hume  and  lord  Boling- 
broke,  and  this  was  followed  by  a third  volume,  compre- 
hending the  author’s  additions  and  illuftrations,  with  a new 
edition  of  his  “ Reflections  upon  Lord  Bolingbroke’s  Letters, 
&c.”  The  whole  of  this  work  is  now  comprifed  in  three 
volumes  ; it  fecured  the  author  general  public  approbation, 
and  encouraged  him  to  continue  his  exertions  to  a very  ad- 
vanced age.  Accordingly,  when  he  was  upwards  of  feventy 
years  old  he  publifhed,  in  two  volumes  4to.  “ The  Advan- 
tage and  NecefTity  of  the  Chriftian  Revelation,  (hewn  from 
the  State  of  Religion  in  the  ancient  heathen  World,  efpe- 
cially  with  refpedl  to  the  Knowledge  and  Worfhip  of  the 
one  true  God  ; a Rule  of  moral  Duty,  and  a State  of 
future  Rewards  and  Punifhments,  & c.”  This  work  was 
afterwards  reprinted  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  Dr.  Leland  died 
in  his  feventy-fifth  year,  on  the  16th  of  January  1766  ; he 
was  diftinguifhed  by  confiderable  abilities,  and  very  extenfive 
learning  ; he  had  a memory  fo  tenacious,  that  he  was  often 
called  the  “ walking  library.”  After  his  death  a collec- 
tion of  his  fermons  was  publifhed  in  four  volumes  odtavo, 
with  a preface  containing  fome  account  of  the  life,  character, 
and  writings  of  the  author,  to  which  our  readers  are  referred 
for  farth  »-  information  refpeCting  him. 

Leland,  Dr.  Thomas,  a divine  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, was  born  at  Dublin  about  the  year  1702.  Having 
received  the  elements  of  a good  education,  he  was  admitted 
a ftudent,  and  afterwards  became  fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  He  was  author  of  “ A Hiftory  of  Ireland,” 
4to. ; “ The  Life  of  Philip  of  Macedon  and  “ The 
Principles  of  human  Eloquence.”  He  alfo  tranflated  the 
orations  of  Demoflhenes,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.,  which  came 
out  feparately,  and  were  well  received  by  the  public.  Dr. 
Leland  died  in  1785,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 

LELCZA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffian  Poland,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Volhynia  ; 60  miles  N.  of  Zytomiers. 

LELEGES,  in  y. Indent  Geography,  a collection  of  people 
from  different  nations,  as  the  fuppofed  etymology  of  their 
name,  derived  from  \tyu,  I ajfemhle,  imports.  They  an- 
ciently occupied  the  territory  adjoining  to  that  of  the  people 
called  by  Homer  Cilices  or  Cilicians;  and  when  Achilles 
ravaged  their  country,  which  lay  north-weft  of  the  gulf  of 
Adramy'tium,  they  paffed  over  into  Caria,  and  took  pof- 
fefiion  of  the  environs  of  Halicarnaffus.  Their  town  was 
the  metropolis  of  Caria,  near  Myfia.  They  were  a kind 
of  robbers  and  vagabonds,  who  refembled  the  Cilicians 
in  their  difpofition  and  manners.  The  firft  king  of  Laconia, 
according  to  Paufanias,  was  Lelex  ; and  the  country  took 
the  name  of  Lelegia  from  thefe  people. 

LELIAN,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  north  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Bouro. 

LELIT  Pattan.  See  Pattan. 

LELOW,  a town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Cracow  ; 32  miles  N.W.  of  C-acow. 

LELUNDA,  a river  of  Africa,  which  joins  the  Zaire, 
about  60  miles  from  its  mouth. — Alfo,  a town  of  Africa, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  on  the  fore-mentioned  river  ; 35 
miles  E.  of  St.  Salvador. 

LELY,  Sir  Peter,  in  Biography,  the  moft  excellent 
jportrait-painter  this  country  poffelfed,  after  the  death  of 
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Vandyke.  Many  of  his  works  continue  to  be  held  in  mo& 
deferved  eftimation,  and  to  be  ranked  amongft  the  dailies  of 
the  art.  He  was  born  at  Soeft,  in  Weltphalia,  in  1617. 
His  family  name  was  Vander  Vaas ; but  from  the  circum- 
ftance  of  his  father,  who  was  a captain  of  foot,  being  born 
in  a perfumer’s  fhop,  whofe  fign  was  a lily,  and  receiving 
the  appellation  of  captain  Du  Lys,  or  Lely,  our  artift  ob- 
tained it  as  a proper  name. 

He  was  firft  inftrudled  in  the  art  by  Peter  Grebber  at 
Haerlem  ; and  having  acquired  a knowledge  of  its  prin^ 
ciples,  and  a very  confiderable  degree  of  Ikill  in  execution, 
he  came  to  England  in  1641,  and  commenced  portrait- 
painter.  After  the  kingdom  had  fuftained  the  irreparable 
lofs  of  Vandyke,  and  the  reftoration  was  completed,  he  was 
appointed  ftate-painter  to  Charles  II.,  and  continued  to  hold 
that  office  with  great  reputation  till  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1680.  He  was  feized  by  an  aooplexy,  while 
painting  a portrait  of  the  duchcfs  of  Somerfet,  and  died  in- 
llantly,  at  the  age  of  fixty-three. 

1 hough  Lely’s  talents,  as  an  artift,  do  not  entitle  him  to 
hold  a rank  equal  to  that  filled  by  his  great  predeceflbr ; 
yet  they  juftly  claim  very  great  refpedl  and  admiration.  He 
fell  fliort  of  Vandyke  in  two  very  effential  parts  of  por- 
traiture, viz  tafte  and  expreffion.  Of  the  former  it  mull 
be  acknowledged  that  he  fometimes  caught  a glimpfe  ; and, 
in  the  difpofal  of  a piece  of  loofe  drapery,  exhibited  it  with 
an  enchanting  ftyle  : but  that  high  clafs  of  tafte,  which  evi- 
dently fways  the  artift’s  mind  who  arranges,  without  ap- 
parent ftudy,  all  the  parts  of  a compoiition  in  an  agreeable 
and  effedlive  manner,  he  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  felt  or 
underftood.  It  is  in  parts  only  that  he  wrought  with  tafte : 
in  the  ringlets  of  the  hair,  for  inftance ; feldom  in  the  ac- 
tions of  his  figures,  and  fcarcely  ever  in  the  tout-enfemble  of 
his  pidlures.  As  to  the  expreffion  of  his  portraits,  it  is  ai- 
med entirely  deferibed,  at  leaft  in  thofe  of  his  females,  by 
what  the  poet  has  faid,  that  he 

“ on  animated  canvas  Hole 

The  fleepy  eye  that  fpoke  the  melting  foul.” 

The  confequence  is,  that  individual  expreffion,  the  very 
eflence  of  portrait-painting,  is  loft  fight  of ; and  a certain 
air  of  general  refemblance  is  feen  in  them  all. 

Yet  in  fpite  of  thefe  great  deficiencies,  Lely’s  pidlures,  by 
the  maftery  of  his  execution,  and  his  {kill  of  imitation,  where 
he  pleafed  to  employ  it,  will  ever  command  admiration. 
He  poflefled  the  art  of  flattery  more  than  moft  artifts  ; and 
no  doubt  by  that  fecured  the  approbation  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  confequently  great  pradtice.  He  painted 
drapery  in  a ftyle  peculiarly  his  own,  with  great  richnefs 
and  fulnefs  of  effedt ; and  he  underftood  fully  the  union  of 
folds,  though  he  did  not  always  difpofe  them  in  juft  or 
agreeable  fhapes.  His  pencil  is  broad  and  full,  and  the 
markings  of  forms  and  features  are  free  and  decided  in  his 
pidlures,  which  are  to  be  found  in  almoft  every  noble  manfion 
in  the  kingdom  ; fo  great  were  the  encouragement  and  em- 
ployment he  enjoyed. 

By  it  he  acquired  a very  confiderable  fortune,  of  which 
he  employed  a large  portion  to  furnilh  himfelf  with  a col-, 
ledlion  of  pictures  and  drawings.  Thefe,  at  his  death,  were 
fold  by  audtion,  and  were  fo  numerous,  that  forty  davs 
were  confumed  in  the  fale  ; and  the  product  amounted  to 
26,000/. ; befides  which,  he  left  an  eftate  he  had  purchafed, 
of  900/.  per  annum. 

LEMA,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the  Chinefe  fea. 
N.  lat.  22  . E.  long.  114°  17'. 

Lema  Ij lands , a duller  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  Eaft  Indian 

fea, 
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fea,  near  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo.  S.  lat.  i° 
io'.  E.  long.  io8°  48'. 

LEMAIRE,  in  Biography,  is  now  generally  fuppofed 
to  have  added,  about  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century, 
the  fyllable  Ji  to  the  hexachord,  in  order  to  furnifh  a name, 
in  folmifation,  to  the  {harp  7th  of  the  key,  and  eafe  the 
Undents  in  Tinging  of  the  embarraffments  of  the  mutations. 
Many  volumes  have  been  written  for  and  againft  the  muta- 
tions. We  believe  that  in  the  confervatorios  at  Naples  and 
Venice  they  are  ftill  preferved,  and  by  the  organifts  of  our 
cathedrals  who  teach  the  chorifters ; but  in  many  other 
parts  of  Europe,  befides  France,  the  fi  has  been  adopted. 
Though  much  has  already  been  faid  on  both  Tides  the 
queftion,  much  ftill  remains  to  be  faid  by  the  champions  of 
both  methods.  See  Muta'Vion,  Solmisation,  H EXA- 
CHORD,  and  the  fyllable  Si,  in  their  feveral  places. 

LEMAN  Lake,  in  Geography.  See  Geneva  and 
Lake. 

Leman,  Department  of,  one  of  the  eleven  departments  of 
the  eaftern  region  of  France,  compofed  of  Gex  and  Geneva, 
and  the  north  part  of  Savoy,  in  N.  lat.  46°  10',  on  the 
frontier  of  Switzerland,  and  fo  called  from  lake  Leman.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  lake,  Switzerland,  and  the 
department  of  Jura  ; on  the  eaft  by  the  Valais,  and  the  de- 
partments of  the  Doria  and  Mont  Blanc  ; on  the  fouth  by 
the  department  of  Mont  Blanc  ; and  on  the  welt  by  the  de- 
partments of  the  Ain  and  Mont  Blanc.  Its  chief  towns  are 
Geneva,  Thonon,  and  Bonneville.  It  contains  197  fquare 
leagues,  and  213,884  inhabitants;  and  is  divided  into  three 
circles  or  diftricts,  including  23  cantons,  and  276  com- 
munes; viz.  Geneva,  comprehending  103 ,330  inhabitants  ; 
Thonwn,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  39,463  ; and  Bonne- 
ville, including  72,869  inhabitants.  Its  contributions 
amouut  to  906,632  francs,  and  its  expences  to  200,427 
francs,  66  cents.  This  department  coniifts  of  hills,  vallies, 
and  plains  ; producing  grain,  wine,  fruits,  and  paftures.  It 
has  forefts  and  iron-mines. 

LEMAVI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Spain,  in 
the  Tarragonenfis.  Their  capital  was  Dadlonium,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy. 

LEMBA,  a town  of  Afia,  which  Jofephus  claffes  in  the 
number  of  thofe  which  the  Jews  pofieffed  in  the  country  of 
the  Moabites. 

Lemba,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Congo. — Alfo,  a town  on  the  well  coall  of  the  ifland  of 
Celebes.  S.  lat.  30  15'.  E.  long.  119  52'. 

LEMBACH,  a town  of  Aullria  ; 9 miles  S.  of  Aigen. 

LEMBEECK,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Scheldt ; 8 miles  S.  of  Ghent. 

LEMBIGE,  or  Lembaye,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  dillridl  of  Pau  ; 15  miles  N.E.  of  Pau.  The 
place  contains  960,  and  the  canton  1 1,626  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  217^  kiliometres,  in  47  communes. 

LEMBERG,  or  Leopold,  a city  of  Auftrian  Poland, 
and  capital  of  Galicia,  large  and  opulent,  and  well  fortified 
with  timber.  It  lies  low  on  the  banks  of  the  rivgr  Pcltew, 
which  foon  after  joins  the  Berg  ; being  furrounded  with  hills 
and  mountains  which  command  the  town.  It  is  the  fee  of 
a Popifh  archbilhop,  and  alfo  of  a Ruffian  and  Armenian 
bilhop.  It  has  two  caftles,  one  within  and  another  without 
its  walls  ; the  latter  Handing  on  a high  hill,  and  having  the 
Carmelite  monaftery,  which  is  fortified,  for  a citadel : and 
it  carries  on  a confiderable  trade.  Lemberg  has  a magni- 
ficent cathedral,  feveral  other  churches,  a gymnalium  or  fe- 
minary,  an  arfenal,  a public  granary,  two  Jewifh  fchools. 


See.  A provincial  diet  and  court  of  judicature  are  held  in 
this  town.  It  is  inhabited  by  a mixed  people  of  different 
nations  ; but  no  Protellants  are  tolerated  ; 72  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Chelm.  N.  lat.  490  51'.  E.  long.  23°  59'. 

LEMBO,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Congo,  on  the  Zaire; 
40  miles  S.W.  of  Etrona. 

LEMERY,  Nicholas,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  French 
chemift,  was  born  at  Rouen,  in  November  1643.  His  fa- 
ther, Julian  Lemery,  was  a procureur  in  the  parliament  of 
Normandy,  and  of  the  Calvini-ft  perfuafion.  Nicholas  was 
brought  up  to  the  bufinefs  of  pharmacy,  under  an  apothecary 
of  Rouen  ; and  he  went  to  Paris  in  1666,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  farther  improvement,  efpecially  in  the  art  of  che- 
miftry,  which  he  perceived  to  be  the  bafis  of  corredlnefs  in 
the  proceffes  of  pharmacy.  Here  he  ftudied  under  Glafer, 
demonftrator  of  chemiftry  in  the  royal  garden  ; and  after- 
wards fpent  fix  years  in  travelling,  for  the  purpofe  of  adding 
to  his  knowledge.  He  refided  a confiderable  time  at  Mont- 
pellier, then  famous  for  its  apothecaries  ; and  brought  with 
him  fo  Paris,  where  he  fettled  in  that  capacity  in  1672,  all 
the  knowledge  in  his  department  of  the  art  which  the  king- 
dom at  that  time  afforded.  In  order  to  give  public  proofs 
of  his  information  and  fkill,  he  announced  a courfe  of  lec- 
tures on  chemiftry,  which  his  friend,  M.  Martin,  apothecary 
to  the  prince  of  Conde,  allowed  him  to  deliver  in  his  labora- 
tory, at  the  hotel  of  that  prince.  He  afterwards  procured 
a laboratory  of  his  own,  which,  though  little  better  than  a 
dark  cellar,  foon  became  the  centre  of  attraction,  not  only 
to  the  firft  fcientific  characters  in  Paris,  but  to  ladies,  who 
reforted  thither  partly  from  a love  of  knowledge,  and  partly 
from  fafhion.  Chemiftry  was  then  indeed  coming  into  great 
vogue  in  that  metropolis  ; and  Lemery  contributed  greatly 
to  its  advancement,  by  treating  it  in  a Ample  and  perfpi- 
cuous  manner,  dwelling  it  of  the  jargon  of  myfticifm  in 
which  it  had  been  hitherto  obfeured,  and,  by  the  dexterity 
of  his  experiments,  exhibiting  the  fads  which  it  difclofes  to 
the  comprehenfion  of  every  underftanding.  By  tbefe  means, 
Lemery  eftablifhed  fuch  a charadler  for  fuperior  chemical 
fkill,  as  enabled  him  to  make  a fortune  by  the  fale  of  his 
preparations,  which  were  in  great  requeft  both  in  Paris  and 
the  provinces.  One  article  in  particular  was  the  fource  of 
great  profit,  namely,  the  oxyd,  or,  as  it  was  then  called, 
the  magiftery  of  bifmuth,  and  known  as  a cofmetic  by  the 
name  of  Spanijh  white,  which  no  other  perfon  in  Paris  knew 
how  to  prepare.  In  1673  he  publifhed  his  “ Conrs  de 
Chymie,”  which  was  received  with  general  approbation  and 
app-laufe,  and  paffed  through  numerous  editions : indeed 
feldom  has  a work  on  a fubjeCl  of  fcience  been  fo  popular. 
It  fold,  fays  Fontenelle,  like  a novel  or  a fatire : new  edi- 
tions followed  year  after  year ; and  it  was  tranflated  into 
Latin,  and  into  various  modern  languages.  Its  chief  value 
confifted  in  the  clearnefs  and  accuracy  with  which  the  pro- 
ceffes and  operations  were  detailed : the  fcience  was  not  yet 
fufficiently  advanced  for  a rational  theory  of  them.  Indeed 
he  feems  to  have  worked  rather  with  the  view  of  diredting 
apothecaries  how  to  multiply  their  preparations,  than  as  a 
philofophical  chemift  ; and  his  materials  are  not  arranged  in 
the  moll  favourable  manner  for  the  inftrudtion  of  beginners 
in  the  fcience.  Nor  did  he  divulge  the  whole  of  his  phar- 
maceutical knowledge  in  this  treatile : he  kept  the  prepara- 
tion of  feveral  of  his  chemical  remedies  fecret,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  greater  profit  by  their  fale. 

Hitherto  our  chemift,  though  openly  profeffing  Calviniftic 
principles,  had  not  been  interrupted  by  the  fpirit  of  perfe? 
cution,  which  difgraced  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  ol 
Louis  XV.  ; but  in  1681,  he  received  an  order  to  difeon- 
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tinue  his  public  le&ures  within  a limited  time.  While  under  Luxembourg  ; and  he  likewife  obtained  the  patronage  of 
this  interdiction,  he  was  invited  to  Berlin  by  the  eleCtor  of  the  princefs  of  Conti,  in  whofe  hotel  he  regularly  palled  a 
Brandenburg;  but  he  preferred  removing  to  England,  part  of  every  day,  and  there  compofed  feveral  of  the  chemical 
where  he  was  favourably  received  by  Charles  II.,  who  had  papers  which  he  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
an  attachment  to  chemical  purfuits.  Circumltances,  how-  Thefe  papers  treat  of  the  fubje&s  of  iron,  of  nitre,  and 
ever,  did  not  accord  with  his  expectations ; and  he  returned  fome  other  falts,  of  vegetable  and  animal  analyfes,  of  the 
to  his  own  country,  and  took  the  degree  of  doClor  of  pliyfic  origin  and  formation  of  ir.onfters,  &c.  Louis  Lemery  died  on 
at  Caen,  with  the  hope  of  thus  protedting  himfelf  from  the  9th  of  June  1743,  and  the  lofs  of  him  was  much  regretted  ; 
farther  perfecution.  He  adtually  acquired  ccnfiderable  cm-  for  to  the  mild  and  polirtied  manners  of  the  gentleman,  he 
ploymei  t in  his  new  cliaradter  at  Paris ; but  the  revocation  united  great  fincerity  and  conftancy  in  his  attachments, 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1683,  by  which  the  practice  of  and  fentiments  of  liberality  and  generofity  in  all  his  pro- 
phyfic  was  interdicted  to  Proteftants,  deprived  him  of  his  cecdings. 

means  of  fubfiftence,  and  reduced  him  to  fuch  difficulties,  In  addition  to  the  papers  publiffied  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
that  his  conllancy  at  length  gave  way,  and,  in  the  following  Academy,  he  left  the  following  works:  1.  “Traite  des 
year,  he  with  his  family  was  reconciled  to  the  Catholic  Alimens,”  Paris,  1702,  which  was  frequently  reprinted, 
church.  He  then  readily  obtained  letters  patent,  allowing  and  greatly  augmented  by  Bruhier  in  the  edition  of  1 75c, 
him  to  refume  his  pradtice,  and  his  office  of  public  teacher;  2 vols.  121110.  2.  “ Differtation  fur  le  Nourriture  des  Os  ‘ 


and  he  again  derived  confiderable  emolument  from  the  fale 
of  his  medicines.  In  1697  and  1698  he  publiffied  two 
works  of  confiderable  value,  but  not  without  many  imper- 
fedtions.  Theie  were,  1.  “ Pharmacopee  univerfefe,”  con- 
taining a collection  of  the  formulae  given  in  all  the  reputable 
difpeniatories  in  Europe,  with  corrections  and  improvements. 
Like  the  pharmaceutic  works  of  that  time,  it  was  over- 
loaded with  articles,  but  was  fuperior  to  its  contemporaries. 
2.  His  “ DiCtionnaire  univerfel . des  Drogues  Simples;” 
which  was  a itill  more  ufeful  work  than  the  former. 

On  the  re  eftabliffiment  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1699,  Lcmcry  was  appointed  affociate-chemill,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  office  of  penfionary,  on  the  death  of  Bourdin. 
He  then  read  before  that  body  the  papers  on  the  fubjeCt 
of  antimony,  which  were  printed  in  1707,  under  the  title  of 
“ Traite  de  PAntimoine.”  Upon  this  fubjeCt  he  had  a 
controverfy  with  an  anonymous  critic,  in  which  he  was  con- 
sidered as  not  very  fuccefsful.  He  was  now  advancing  in 
years,  and  found  the  infirmities  of  age  increafing  upon  him, 
when  his  life  was  fuddenly  terminated  by  a fit  of  apoplexy, 
on  the  19th  of  June  1717.  Lemery  was  one  of  the  ableft 
chemifts  of  his  time,  and  indefatigable  in  his  refearches  ; 
having  Spent  his  life  in  his  laboratory,  or  fludy,  at  the 
bed-!ide  of  the  lick,  or  in  the  Academy.  He  was  a man  of 
great  fimplicity  of  manners,  fincere  in  his  friendships,  and  of 
the  ftriCteft  integrity  in  the  commerce  of  life.  Eloy  Didt. 
Hill  de  la  Med.  Gen.  Biog. 

Lemeuy,  Louis,  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  January  1677,  and  obtained  a reputation  for  know- 
ledge in  chemiftry  and  medicine  worthy  of  his  name.  He 
was  intended  for  the  profeffion  of  the  law  ; but  he  had  im- 
bibed from  the  purfuits  of  hi:  father  fo  great  a talle  for 
thofe  fciences,  that  he  entered  the  faculty  of  medicine  of  his 
native  city,  and  received  the  degree  of  doCtor  in  1698. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  in  1708  he  delivered  leCtures  on  chemiftry  in 
the  royal  garden.  In  1710  he  was  appointed  phyfieian  to 
the  Hotcl-Dieu,  a polt  which  he  occupied  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  I11  1712  he  obtained  the  rank  of  afl'o- 
ciate  in  the  Academy,  and  fucceeded  his  father  in  that  of 
penfionary  in  1715.  He  purchafed  the  office  of  king’s  phy- 
fician  in  1722;  and  in  that  capacity  he  accompanied  the 
infanta  of  Spain  on  her  return  from  Fiance,  whither  fhe  had 
gone  with  the  view  of  being  married  to  Louis  XV.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  honoured  by  the  queen  of 
Spain  with  the  title  of  her  confulting  phyfieian.  In  1731 
he  was  appointed  profeflor  of  chemiftry  in  the  royal  garden, 
in  the  place  of  Geoffroy.  At  a fubfequent  period,  he  be- 
came particularly  attached  to  the  eftablilhment  of  the  duchefs 
of  Brunfwick,  whom  he  frequently  viiited  in  the  palace  of 
Vol.  XX. 


Paris,  1704,  l2mo.  In  this  work  he  maintains  that  the 
bones  are  nourifhed  by  a peculiar  gelatinous  fluid,  depofited 
in  their  fubftance  by  the  fmall  arteries,  and  not  by  the  mar- 
row, as  had  been  fuppofed  by  fome.  He  likewife.  publiffied 
three  letters,  on  the  generation  of  worms  in  the  human 
body,  in  oppofition  to  the  treatife  of  Andry,  with  whom  a 
fnarp  controverfy  was  carried  on  upon  this  tonic.  Eloy 
DiCt.  Hift.  Gen.  Biog. 

LEMEYBAMBA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Peru,  in 
the  diocefe  of  Truxillo  ; 22  miles  S.W.  of  Chacapoya. 

LEMGO,  or  Lemcow,  a town  of  Weftphalut,  in  the 
county  of  Lippe,  on  a fmall  river,  near  the  Werra,  divided 
into  the  Old  and  New  Town,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
magi  ft  rates  ; formerly  one  of  the  Planfe  towns;  17  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Minden.  N.  lat.  52  ' 2'.  E.  long.  8 ’ 44'. 

LEMIA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  near  the 
coaft  of  Chili.  S.  lat.  44  6r. 

LEMINGTON,  a poll-town  of  America,  in  York 
county,  Maine  ; 610  miles  N.E.  from  Walliington. — Alfo, 
a townlhip  in  Elfex  county,  Vermont,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
Connecticut  river,  and  near  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  (late.  It 
contains  52  inhabitants. 

LEMLANT,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  near  the  S.E. 
of  Aland ; about  20  miles  in  circumference.  N.  lat.  6o° 
4'.  E.  long.  190  58', 

LEMLEM,  a country  of  Africa,  in  the  interior  part  of 
Negroland  ; 500  miles  E.S.E.  from  TombuCtoo. 

LEMLUM,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak  ; 33  miles  S.E. 
of  Plellah.  N.  lat.  3i°43'. 

LEMMA,  in  Botany , a name  borrowed  from  the  ancient 
Greek  writers,  whofe  Aq-qia  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  fo 
called  from  Xim-,  a fcale,  bark , or  membrane , and  to  have 
been  either  our  Duckweeds,  fee  Lemna  ; or  fome  other 
aquatic  production,  whether  of  the  vegetable  or  the  corol- 
line  kind,  that  adhered  to  (hells.  Juff.  16.— -This  name  was 
given  by  Bernard  de  Juffieu  to  the  proper  Marftlea  of  Lin- 
naeus, for  which  it  feems  difficult  to  give  a good  reafon. 
We  may  indeed  aflent  to  the  feparation  of  Micheli’s  Salvinia 
from  that  genus  (fee  Juffieu)  ; but  this  does  not  oblige  us 
to  abrogate  a name  long  deftined  to  commemorate  a meri- 
torious naturalift.  See  Mausilea. 

Lemma,  A of  \%y.Saiu>,  I ajfume , in  Mathematics , 
denotes  a previous  propofition,  laid  down  in  order  to  clear 
the  way  for  fome  following  dcmonllration  ; and  prefixed 
either  to  theorems,  in  order  to  render  the  demonftration  of 
them  lefs  perplexed  and  intricate  ; or  to  problems,  to  make 
the  refolutions  of  them  more  eafy  and  ffiort.  Thus,  to  prove 
a pyramid  one-third  of  a prifm,  or  parallelopiped,  of  the  fame 
bafe  and  height  with  it,  the  demonftration  of  which,  in  the 
ordinary  way,  is  difficult  and  troublefome,  this  lemma  may 
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be  premifed,  which  is  proved  by  the  rules  of  progreflion, 
that  the  fum  of  the  feries  of  the  fquares,  in  numbers  in 
arithmetical  progreflion,  beginning  from  o,  and  going  on, 
i,  4,  9,  16,  25,  36,  &c.  is  always  fubtriple  of  the  fum  of  as 
many  terms,  each  equal  to  the  greateft  ; or  is  always  one- 
third  of  the  greateft  term  multiplied  by  the  number  of  terms. 
Thus,  to  find  the  inflection  of  a curve  line,  this  lemma  is 
firft  premifed,  that  a tangent  may  be  drawn  to  the  given 
curve,  in  a given  point. 

So,  in  phyfics,  to  the  demonftation  of  raoft  propofitions, 
fuch  lemmata  as  thefe  are  neceffary  firft  to  be  allowed  : 
that  there  is  no  penetration  of  dimenfions  ; that  all  matter 
is  divifible  ; and  the  like.  As  alfo  in  the  theory  of  medi- 
cine, that  where  the  blood  circulates,  there  is  life,  See. 

Lemma,  in  the  Ancient  Mufic , a reft  or  paufe  of  a Jhort 
fyllable  in  the  cataledtic  rhythm.  See  Rhythm. 

Lemma,  As^a,  in  Pharmacy , a term  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
hulk  or  {hell  of  certain  fruits,  as  the  almond  and  the  like  ; 
and,  in  general,  whatever  is  taken  off  in  decortication  : thus, 
the  hulks  of  o'ats,  barley,  See.  are  the  lemmata  of  thofe 
feeds. 

LEMMER,  The,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  of  Friefland, 
near  the  Zuyderfea;  20  miles  S.  of  Lewarden.  N.  lat. 
52°  52'.  E.  long.  50  30'. 

Lemmek,  or  Lemming,  in  Zoology.  See  Sable  Mouse. 

LEMNA,  in  Botany,  Xtpvx  or  Asjupa  of  the  Greeks  ; fee 
Lemma.  Duckweed  or  Duck’s  meat.  Linn.  Gen.  478. 
Schreb.  620.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  193.  Mart.  Mill. 
Did.  v.  3.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  956.  Wiggerf.  66.  Ehrh. 
Beitr.  falc.  I.  43.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Hoik  v.  1.  343. 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  747.  (Lenticula;  Juff.  19.  Mich. 
Gen.  13.  t.  11.  Dill.  Gen.  118.  t.  6.) — Clafs  and  order, 
Diandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Mifcellanete,  Linn.  Naiades, 
Juff.  Hydrocharidete,  Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  roundifh, 
obtufe,  obfeurely  two-lobed,  foon  difappearing.  Cor.  none. 
S/am.  Filaments  two,  awl-lhaped,  fpreading,  more  or  lefs 
unequal,  longer  than  the  calyx  ; anthers  terminal,  of  two 
round  lobes.  Pfl.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate;  fly le  columnar, 
fhorter  than  the  itamens  ; (tigma  Ample,  or  fiightly  notched. 
Peric.  Capfule  roundifh,  of  one  cell,  not  burfting.  Seeds 
few,  oblong,  ftriated,  pointed  at  each  end,  vertical,  ranged 
in  a Ample  circular  row. 

Elk  Ch.  Calvx  of  one  leaf,  inferior.  Corolla  none. 
Capfule  of  one  cell,  without  valves.  Seeds  few,  oblong. 

Obf.  The  firft  perfon  who  ever  obferved  the  fructification 
of  a Lemna  appears  to  have  been  Valifneri,  whofe  effay  on 
the  fubjeCt,  defcribing  the  flowers  of  L.  minor,  is  publifhed 
in  the  Ephemerides  Natures  Curioforum,  and  in  the  Italian 
folio  edition  of  his  works,  v.  2.  81.  t.  14,  13.  His  figure 
of  the  flower  is  borrowed  by  Dillenius,  in  the  appendix  to 
his  Plantes  GiJJenfes,  cited  above.  Micheli,  feveral  years 
after,  publifhed  excellent  reprefentations  of  the  flowers  and 
fruit,  obferved  in  two  or  three  fpecies,  to  which  he  applied 
the  generic  name  Lenticula  ; calling  by  that  of  Lenticularia 
fuch  as  he  could  not  meet  with  in  a flowering  ftate.  This 
is  a dillinftion  without  a difference,  and  of  the  latter  L. 
trifulca  has  fince  been  found  in  perfection  by  Mr.  Dawfon 
Turner  of  Yarmouth,  in  June,  1801.  Willdenow  fays  it 
has  been  found  by  Wolf.  Ehrhart,  in  his  German  Beitrage , 
fafe.  1.  43,  has  given  an  entertaining  account  of  his  exami- 
nation of  L.  gibba  in  flower  at  Hanover,  July  13,  1779. 
This  was  found  near  Lewes  in  Suffex,  by  Mr.  W.  Borrer 
in  June  1803,  as  was  minor  by  the  fame  gentleman  in  1802, 
fo  that  three  fpecies  being  now  diftinftly  figured  in  fructifi- 
cation, in  Engl.  Bot.  t.  926,  1095  and  I233>  we  are  110 
longer  in  the  dark  on  the  fubjeCt,  and  we  venture  to  remove 


the  genus  from  Monoecia  to  Diandria,  as  fuggefted  in  FI. 
Brit.  958.  and  Prodr.  FI.  Grace,  v.  1.  11.  One  Britifli 
fpecies  (till  remains,  the  polyrrhiza,  whofe  flowers  appear  to 
have  been  feen  by  one  perfon  only,  Grauer,  a young  friend 
ofWiggers,  at  Kiel,  about  1780. 

The  calyx  feems  to  be  variable  in  this  genus,  and  is  pro. 
bably  foon  evanefeent.  Some  flowers  alfo  occafionally  want 
the  complete  germen,  but  this  is  accidental,  and  they  appear 
to  be,  in  no  fpecies,  truly  monoecious,  nor  regularly  poly, 
gamous, 

1.  L.  trifulca.  Ivy-leaved  Duck-weed.  'Linn.  Sp.  PI, 
1376.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  926.’  (Hederula  aquatica;  Lob. 
Ic.  v.  2.  36.  Ger.  em.  830.) — Leaves  ftalked,  lanceolate, 
proliferous. — Found  throughout  Europe,  floating  in  clear 
ftill  pools  and  ditches.  Mr.  R.  Brown  has  obferved  it  in 
New  Holland.  It  is  a pale-green,  frnooth,  pellucid,  annual 
herb,  floating  in  frefh  water,  near  or  upon  the  furface,  and 
confifts  of  feveral  lanceolate,  ribbed,  entire,  fometimes  waved 
or  toothed,  leaves,  each,  with  its  flail,  about  an  inch  long. 
Each  leaf  throws  out  from  its  centre  underneath  a folitary 
Ample  root,  defeending,  to  more  than  the  length  of  an  inch, 
into  the  water,  and  tipped  with  a membranous  (heath.  From 
the  fame  point  whence  the  root  originates,  fpring  a pair  of 
young  divaricated  flat  leaves,  looking  like  lobes  of  the  old 
one.  The  flowers  proceed  folitarily  from  a marginal  chink, 
at  one  or  both  fides  of  a leaf,  and  are  fcarcely  perceptible 
but  by  their  prominent  yellowiih  anthers.  Wolf,  the  author 
of  a differtation  on  Lemna,  publiftied  at  Altorf  in  1801,  and 
quoted  by  Willdenow,  appears  to  have  been  the  firft  who 
ever  found  the  flowers  of  this  fpecies. 

2 L.  minor  Lcffer  Duck-weed.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1376. 
Engl.  Bo",  t.  1095.  Michaux  Boreali-Amer.  v.  2.  163. 
(Lens  patuftris  ; Gamer.  Epit.  852."  Ger  em.  829.) — 
Leaves  feflile,  nearly  flat  on  both  fides.  R»ots  folitarv. — 
Common  and  abundant  in  fummer  time,  on  the  furface  cf 
llagnant  pools  throughout  Europe.  Michaux  has  alfo  ob- 
ferved it  in  Carolina,  and  Brown  in  New  Holland  This 
being  the  common  fpecies  in  Greece,  Dr.  Sibthorp  juftly 
prefumed  it  to  be  the  £xko.:,  or  tvi  au>v  reX pc/Rv  of  Diof- 
corides  ; not  that  we  would  fuppofe  this  ancient  fage  ac- 
curate or  attentive  enough  to  have  diftinguifhed  it  from  the 
two  or  three  following,  which  may  poflibly  grow  likewife 
in  the  country  he  invelligated.  The  leaves  are  ebovate  or 
elliptical,  entire,  (lightly  convex  beneath,  in  confequence  of 
the  formation  of  air  within,  by  which  they  become  buoyant, 
and  float  in  denfe  maffes  over  the  whole  furface  of  the 
water,  being  much  fmaller  and  mere  crowded  than  in  the 
former.  They  are,  like  that,  in  fome  meafure  proliferous. 
The  roots  are  folitary  from  the  centre  of  each  beneath,  and 
are  temporary,  not  perennial,  nor  forming  offsets.  Flowers 
from  marginal  chinks,  always,  as  far  as  we  havs  feen,  fur- 
nilhed  with  both  ftamens  and  pillil,  aqd  their  calyx  is  more 
ample,  as  well  as  more  evidently  two-lobed,  than  in  the 
above.  The  feeds  when  ripe  doubtlefs  defeend,  and  take 
root  in  the  mud,  as  Valifneri  obferved  the  young  plants 
afeend  in  the  form  of  a green  foft  pulp,  full  of  air-bubbles, 
from  the  bottom  to  the  furface,  early  in  the  fpring,  and 
foon  after  the  waters  were  mantled  with  an  entirely  green 
covering  of  the  perffedt  leaves,  lying  over  each  other. 

Micheli’s  Lenticularia  media,  t.  II.  f.  2,  and  minor,  f.  3, 
both  perhaps  belong  to  this  fpecies. 

3.  L.  gibba.  Gibbous  Duck-weed.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1377. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1233.  (Lenticula  paluftris  major,  &c.;  Mich. 
Gen.  13.  t.  11.  f 1,  not  2.)—  Leaves  feflile  ; (lightly  con- 
vex above  ; hemifpherical  beneath.  Roots  folitary — Lefs 
frequent  by  far  than  the  laft,  in  ftill  pools  of  various  parts  of 
Europe.  Hudfon  confidered  this  as  a variety  only,  but  it 
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differs  in  being  larger  than  minor,  remarkably  tumid,  varieties  of  clay,  moflly  red  and  ferruginous,  formerly  pre- 
fucculent,  and  vafcular.  Its  upper  furface  is  convex,  ufually  fervtd  under  this  name,  and  employed  in  medicine.  Thefe 
of  a fine  green,  but  often  purplifh  ; the  lower  almofi  hemi-  were  diftinguifhed  into  the  white,  the  yellow,  and  the  red. 
fpherical,  and  paler.  Roots  generally  folitary,  fometimes  in  They  were  brought  from  the  Levant,  moflly  in  the  fiiape  of 
pairs.  Micheli  fays  the  calyx  foon  difappears ; and  Mr.  fmall  cakes,  bearing  the  impreffion  of  a lea’,  whence  the 
Borrer’s  fpecimens  were  too  far  advanced  to  fhew  it,  though  name  of  Terra  Sigillata.  Several  of  them  are  to  be  referred 
the  Jlamens  and  Jlyle  were  in  perfedtion.  to  Role ; which  fee.  The  whitifh  kind,  which  appears  to 

4.  L.  polyrrhiza.  Greater  Duck-weed.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  be  the  true  Lemnian  earth,  and  fo  highly  valued  by  the  an- 
1377.  (Lenticularia  major  polyrrhiza,  inferne  atro-purpu-  cients,  on  account  of  the  alexipharmic  virtues  which  they 
rea;  Mich.  Gen.  16.  t.  11.  f.  1.) — Leaves  feffile,  obo-  aferibed  to  it,  is  deferibed  under  the  article  Fuller’.? 


vate,  convex  beneath.  Roots  clufiered. — Natis-e  of  ditches 
and  pools  in  Europe  ; and  Willdenow  fays  of  North  Ame- 
rica alfo.  It  is  annual,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft,  but 
though  the  leaves  are  twice  or  thrice  the  fize  of  the  two  laft, 
the Jloivers  have  not  been  detected,  except  by  the  Danith 
naturaliR  Grauer  above-mentioned,  who  accounts  for  this  by 
his  defeription  of  their  fituation.  He  fays  they  are  to  be 
found  at  each  fide  where  one  leaf  is  joined  with  the  other, 
under  the  folding  of  its  edge,  and  that  the  fruit  agrees  with 
that  of  gibba,  except  in  being  larger,  and  more  flattened. 
The  leaves  are  rounder  and  blunter;  convex,  and  ufually 
dark  purple,  underneath.  The  roots  fpring  numeroufly  in 
clutters  from  the  centre  of  each. 

5.  L.  obcordata.  Heart-fhaped  Duck-weed.  Vahl.  Symb. 
v.  2.  95.  Willd.  n.  y — “ Leaves  fefiile,  inverfely  heart- 
fhaped.  Roots  cluttered.” — Native  of  waters  in  the  Eafl 
Indies.  Vahl,  from  v/hom  alone  we  have  any  knowledge  of 
this,  fays  “ the  leaves  are  fcarcely  fo  long  as  the  nail,  of  a 
bright  green  at  the  fore  part  of  their  upper  fide  ; purplifh  in 
the  hinder  part  and  underneath,  as  well  as  the  roots.  A lon- 
gitudinal furrow-  runs  along  the  leaf,  fending  off  a branch  to 
each  lobe,  which  divides  each  nearly  in  two,  to  the  extre- 
mity.” It  does  not  appear  why  Willdenow  defines  the 
leaves  as  “ proliferous  at  the  apex.” 

6.  L.  arrh'rza.  Rootlefs  Duck-weed.  Linn.  Mant.  294. 
(Lenticularia  omnium  minima,  arrhiza  ; Mich.  Gen.  16. 
t.  1 1.  f.  4 ) — Leaves  in  pairs,  w-ithout  roots. — Obferved  by 
Micheli  in  fifh-ponds  near  Florence.  Duchefne  found  it 
in  France  ; and  we  have  fpecimens,  both  dried  and  in  fpirits, 
colle&ed  at  Fontainbleau  by  the  late  Mr.  Stephen  de  Lefiert. 
This  minute  fpccics  is  not  bigger  than  an  ordinary  pin’s  head, 
and  each  plant  confills  of  one  larger  leaf  and  one  fmaller, 
joined  by  their  extremities  ; the  former  being  elliptical, 
flattifh  on  the  upper  fide,  very  turgid  below  ; the  other  nearly 
globofe.  No  roots  are  difcovcrable,  nor  is  any  thing  known 
of  the  fru&ification. 

Micheli’s  I.enticula  media,  t.  11.  f.  2,  and  minima , f.  3, 
remain  undetermined  by  follow-ing  writers.  We  venture  to 
characterize  them  as  follows. 

7.  L.  dfperma.  Two-feeded  Duck-weed.  (Lenticula 
paluflris  media,  pallide  virens,  inferne  minus  convexa,  radi- 
cibus  longiflimis  fru&u  difpermo ; Mich.  Gen.  if.  t.  11. 
f.  2.)— Leaves  feflile,  obovate,  convex  beneath.  Roots  fo- 
litary, very  long.  Capfule  with  two  feeds. — Found  by  Mi- 
cheli in  a place  called  the  Beccacivette  near  Florence.  He 
delineates  the  leaves  about  half  the  fize  of  L.  gibba,  as  well 
as  much  lefs  convex  beneath,  and  the  feeds  as  but  two  in  each 
capfule,  whereas  in  gibba  they  are  four,  five,  or  fix. 

8 L . atro-virens.  Dark-green  Duck-weed.  ( Leuticula  pa- 
luflris minima  atro-virens,  utrinque  pene  convexa  ; Mich. 
Gen.  15.  t.  11.  f.  3.) — Leaves  feflile,  elliptic-oblong,  convex 
onboth  fidcs.  Roots  folitary. — Found  by  the  fame  author  near 
Florence.  This  appears  to  be  fmaller  than  L.  minor,  with 
more  oblong  and  darker  leaves , whofe  upper  fide  is  as  con- 
vex as  the  under  one. 

LEMNIAN  Eaktii,  Lemnia  terra,  comprehends  fevcral 


Earth. 

The  red  earth  is  dug  in  a hill  in  the  ifiand  of  Lemnos,  and 
in  no  other  place,  fo  far  as  is  yet  known  ; and  the  fine  and 
true  earth  only  in  one  pit,  which  ufed  to  be  opened  once 
every  year,  and  no  oftener,  with  great  folemnity ; and  the 
earth,  fuppofed  fuffieient  for  the  year’s  demand,  was  taken 
out  and  fold  to  the  merchants ; fome  fealed  with  various 
figures,  other  quantities  unfealed ; but  what  was  there 
bought  unfealed,  was  generally  formed  into  fmall  mafies,  ard 
fealed  before  it  was  offered  to  fale  in  Europe,  the  druggifis 
always  expeCting  to  find  Lemnian  earth  fealed. 

This  earth,  to  which  imaginary  virtues  were  attributed, 
was  too  often  adulterated,  frequently  by  the  Turks  upon 
the  fpot,  either  by  mixing  it  with  other  earths,  or  another 
earth  alone  being  fold  in  its  place  ; but  more  frequently  in 
Europe,  where  every  wholefale  dealer  knew  how  to  make  a 
compofition  of  our  own  clays,  and  properly  tinge  them  with 
ochre,  and  afterwards  give  an  impreffion  refembliug  that  of 
the  genuine. 

This  earth  was  celebrated  by  the  ancients  as  a fovereign 
remedy  againft  poifons  and  the  bites  of  reptiles  : the  Turks 
and  Greeks  Hill  retain  that  notion,  for  the  cups  out  of  which 
the  grand  feignior  drinks  are  made  of  this  red  earth,  fo  that 
it  isreferved  chiefly  for  the  fultan’s  ufe.  Bat  the  alexiphar- 
mic and  aRringent  property  of  this  and  the  other  boles  is  now- 
in  little  or  no  eReem.  (See  Bole.)  It  is  alfo  dug  in  the  ifiand 
of  Lemnos,  and  w-as  ufed  in  tho  German  fiiops  as  an  afinn- 
gent  and  fudorific,  and  faid  to  be  of  great  efficacy  in  dyfen- 
teries,  hemorrhages,  and  malignant  fevers.  The  ancients 
knew  this  kind,  but  never  ufed  it  in  medicine,  eReeming  the 
other  fuperior,  but  they  employed  it  as  the  cimolia  in  clean* 
ing  linen  and  w-oollen  cloths. 

The  yellow  Lemnian  earth  is  counterfeited  two  ways  ; the 
one  by  a yellow  ochre,  which  maybe  difeovered  by  its  Rain- 
ing the  hands,  and  the  other  by  a yellow-  clay  ; but  this  is 
eafily  known  by  its  want  of  the  true  florid  colour,  and 
having  all  the  characters  of  a clay,  not  a bole.  The  genuine 
is  found  only  in  the  ifiand  of  Lemnos,  and  is  the  ftratum 
next  above  the  red.  It  was  formerly  efieemed  a fudorific, 
aRringent,  and  vulnerary.  Da  Cofla’s  Hifl.  of  Foffils, 
p.  1.  14. and  22. 

LEMNIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifiand  of  Africa,  in 
Mauritania  Coefarienlis,  E.N.E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Malva. 

LEMNISCATE,  in  the  Higher  Geometry,  is  the  name 
of  curve  which  has  the  form  of  the  figure  of  8.  If  we 
cal  A P,  x,  ( Tlate  XI.  Analyfis,fg.  I.),  and  P M,y,  and  the 
confiant  line  B C,  a,  the  equation  of  the  curve  will  be 
ay  = x a a — x x,  or  a’  yy  — o'  x*  — x'1,  w-hich  is  an 
equation  of  the  fourth  degree  : it  is  alfo  evident  that  a right 
line  which  pafles  through  the  double  point  A will  cut  this 
curve  in  four  points,  the  double  point  being  reckoned  equal 
to  tw-o.  See  Curve. 

LEMNISCIA,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  Schreber,  from 
Any',i;y.o:-,  a bandage,  or  filet,  in  allufion  to  the  fiiape  of  its 
petals.  Schreb.  358.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  y.  2.  1172.  Mart. 
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Mill.  Hifl.  v.  3.  (Vantanea;  Aubl.  Guinn,  v.  t.  372. 
t.  229  Jufl'.  434.  Lamarck.  Jllullr.  1,471.) — Clafs  ami  or- 
der, Polyandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  uncertain. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  ofione  leaf,  five-toothed, 
acute,  fhort.  Cor.  Petab  live,  linear,  long,  acute,  re- 
curved, adhering  to  the  cup-(hapcd,  flefhy,  fhort  nectary 
which  encompafies  the  germcn.  Siam.  Filaments  numerous, 
from  ieventy  to  eighty,  capillary,  longer  - than  the  co- 
rolla, inferted  into  the  neiilary  ; anthers  roundifh,  fmall. 
Pifl.  Cermen  fuperior,  roundifh,  immerfed  in  the  nediary  ; 
ftyle  thread-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  ttamens ; fligma  ob- 
tufe.  Peric.  Capfule  of  five  cells.  Seeds  folitary. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-toothed.  Corolla  of  five  petals. 
Nertary  cup-fhaped,  bearing  the  flamens.  Caplule  five- 
celled,  with  a feed  in  each  cell. 

1.  L.  foribunda.  Willd.  (Vantanea  guianenfis  ; Aubl. 
Guian.  t.  229.) — Found  at  Guiana,  where  it  is  called 
Jouantan , whence  Aublet  derived  his  barbarous  appellation 
Vantanea.  It  flowers  in  Augult.  The  trunk  of  this  tree 
rifes  to  the  height  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  is 
much  branched.  Bark  brown  and  fmooth.  Wood  whitifh 
and  compact.  Leaves  alternate,  on  fhort  footftalks,  fmooth, 
oval,  pointed,  the  larger  ones  about  five  inches  long. 
Flowers  forming  large,  handfome  bunches  at  the  extremity 
of  the  branches,  of  a red,  coral  colour.  Stamens  fituated 
upon  a veilow,  flefhy  difk,  in  the  form  of  a cup,  which  al- 
moll  covers  the  germen. 

Obf.  The  long  narrow  petals  of  this  plant  greatly  remind 
us  of  thofe  in  the  neighbouring  genus  Alangium. 

LEMNIUS,  or  Licmmevs,  Likvin,  in  Biography,  was 
born  at  Zirickfee,  in  Zealand,  in  May,  1505.  He  itudied 
at  Louvain,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  friends  applied  both 
to  medicine  and  theology.  He  principally  diilinguifhed  him- 
felf,  however,  in  the  former  of  thefe  lciences,  and  practifed 
the  profeflion  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  chiefly  in  his  native 
place,  where  he  fettled  in  1527.  He  obtained  the  full  con- 
fidence of  his  patients  by  Ins  knowledge  and  eloquence,  and 
efpecially  by  a mild  and  humane  expreffien  of  countenance 
and  manner,  which  never  failed  to  infereft  the  licit.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife,  Lcmnius  became  a priell,  and  was 
made  a canon  of  the  church  of  St.  Lieven,  at  Zirickfee, 
where  he  died  in  July  156S.  Fie  was  the  author  of  feveral 
works,  the  ftvle  of  which  has  forne  force  and  even  elegance. 
Thefe  are  ; “ De  Allrologia  Liber  unus,  &c.;  Ue  termino 
vitx  Liber.  He  honefto  atiimi  et  corporis  obleClamento, 
&c.  &c.”  Antwerp,  1554. — “ He  occultis  naturae  mira- 
culis  Lihri  duo,’’  ibid.  1539.  “ He  occultis  naturae  mi- 

raculis  Libri  quatuor,”  ibid.  1564.  Thefe  works  contain 
many  obfervations  relative  to  natural  philofophy,  botany, 
phyfiology,  and  medicine,  and  efpecialiv  concerning  genera- 
tion and  monflers ; but  they  alfo  contain  many  fables. 
‘^He  Habitu  et  Coriflitutione  corporis,  quam  triviales  com- 
plexionem  vocant,  Libri  duo,”  ibid.  156  , and  feveral  lub- 
fequent  editions.  “ Similitudinum  et  parabolarum,  qux 
in  Bibliis  ex  herhis  atque  arboribus  defutnuntur  dilucida  ex- 
plicatio,”  ibid.  1569;  many  times  reprinted  and  mandated. 
*'  He  Zelandis  fuis  Commcntariolus,”  Leyden  1611.  Eloy 

Hi&.  Hift. 

LEMNOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  Hand  fituated  in 
the  iEgean  lea.  This  ifland  was  confecrated  to  Vulcan  in 
the  time  of  Homer,  probably  on  account  of  two  volcanoes, 
-which  were  here  continually  carting  forth  flames,  and  which 
were  confidered  as  the  forges  of  the  hufband  of  Venus.  No 
veftiges  of  thefe  volcanoes  now  remain  : but  Sonnini  thinks 
it  probable  that  interior  fires  3re  Hill  burning  here  ; for  he 
met  with  a fpring  of  hot  water,  which  has  been  brought  to 


fupp’v  baths,  and  another  of  aluminous  water.  Lemnos 
was  celebrated  amongtl  the  ancients,  on  account  of  the  fuccour 
which  it  afforded  to  the  Argonauts  ; of  which  Apollonius 
Rhcdius  has  given  a particular  account.  As  it  was  near 
Afia,  it  was -aln  ofl  always  dependent  on  that  province.  The 
priefts  of  Lemnos  were  reckoned  famous  for  the  cure  of 
wounds  For  this  realon  the  Greeks,  who  went  to  the 
fiege  of  Troy,  left  here  Philo&etus,  after  he  had  been 
wounded  in  the  foot  by  one  of  the  arrows  of  Hercules. 
The  efficacy  of  their  (kill  depended,  as  it  lias  been  faid-, 
upon  the  quality  of  that  bole  under  the  denomination  of 
Lkmnian  earth  ; which  fee.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that  Galen 
made  a voyage  to  Lemnos  on  purpofe  for  aicertaining  the 
virtues  of  this  earth  ; and  that  he  found  a perfon  who  had 
availed  himfelf  of  it  as  an  antidote  to  the  bites  of  reptiles, 
and  to  poifon.  The  firft  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  were  the 
Pelafgi,  who  expelled  the  descendants  cf  the  Argonauts, 
by  whom  u was  -previoufly  occupied,  and  took  poflellion  of  it 
about  1 1 60  years  before  the  vulgar  era.  This  ifland  retained 
the  name  of  Lemnos,  by  which  it  is  even  now  known  ; but 
navigators  have  given  it  the  name  of  Stalimcne.  The  ifland 
is  hilly,  but  extremely  fertile  : it  yields  corn,  cotton,  oil, 
and  filk,  with  which  a few  lijht  fluffs  are  inaniifaflured. 
To  be  flourifhing,  lays  Sonnini,  Lemnos  wants  only  to  be 
delivered  from  its  oppreffors.  Nature  has  dune  every  thing 
for  it,  and  we  lament  the  ftate  of  languor  and  wretchednels 
to  which  its  dclliny  has  reduced  it.  Its  inhabitants  were 
formerly  much  given  to  navigation,  or  at  leafl  to  the  carry- 
ing-trade ; they  are  rtill  trading  mariners,  becaufe  this  kind 
of  induflry  efcapes  more  eafily  the  cupidity  of  tyrants  than 
affluence  produced  only  by  agriculture,  or  by  a fedentary 
traffic.  Some  of  its  women  are  extremely  beautiful.  The 
whole  eart  coart  is  inacceffibie,  on  account  of  a fhoal,  which 
extends  four  leagues  into  the  offing  : the  weft  coaft  affords 
to  (hips  a few  places  of  ffielter  againfl  northerly  winds.  To 
the  north  is  a large  road  : but  there  are  no  real  harbours  ex- 
cept on  the  fouth  part,  where  are  to  be  found  two,  at  no 
great  di fiance  from  each  other,  viz.  Port  Cadia  and  Port 
Sant  Antonio.  Sonnini’s  Travels  in  Greece  and  Turkey. 

LEMO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Abo  ; t 2 miles  N.W.  of  Abo. 

LEMON,  or  LlMON,  in  Botany,  Gardening,  &c.  See 
Citrus  and  Citric  Acid. 

LEMON-Zrre.  See  Citrus  Medica.  The  name  is  fome- 
times  given  by  the  Welfli  to  Pyrus  Aria  of  FI.  Brit., 
the  White  Beam-tree,  whence  certain  travelers  have  report- 
ed the  lemon  to  be  a native  of  the  bleak  cliffs  of  Penmaen- 
raawr ! 

Lemon,  in  the  Materia  Medica. 

Lemons  are  cooling  and  grateful  to  the  ftomach,  quench- 
ing thirfl  and  increafing  appetite  ; ufeful  in  fevers,  as  well 
common  as  malignant  and  pellilential  ; they  alfo  provoke 
urine.  The  juice,  which  is  more  acid  than  that  of  the 
orange,  pofTcffcs  fimiiar  medical  virtues.  (See  Oran'6E.) 
This  juice,  however,  is  always  preferred,  where  a flrong 
vegetable  acid  is  required.  Saturated  with  the  fixed  vege- 
table alkali,  it  is  in  frequent  extemporaneous  ufe  in  febrile 
difeafes  ; and  by  promoting  the  fecretions,  efpecially  that 
of  the  furface,  proves  of  confiderable  fervice  in  abating  the 
violence  of  pyrexia.  Mixed  with  fait  of  wormwood,  it  is 
an  excellent  medicine  to  flop  vomiting,  and  to  (Lengthen  the 
ftomach.  As  an  antifcorbutic,  lemon  juice  is  very  gene- 
rally taken  on  board  (hips,  deftined  for  long  voyages.  See 
Citrus,  and  Citric  Acid. 

Whytt  found  the  juice  of  lemons  to  allay  hyfterical  pal- 
pitations of  the  heart,  when  various  other  medicines  had 
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proved  inerfe&ual ; and  this  juice,  or  that  of  orange,  taken 
to  the  quantity  of  four  or  fix  ounces  a day,  has  fome- 
times  been  found  a remedy  in  the  jaundice.  (See  Saunders’s 
Elem.  of  the  Practice  of  Phyfic,  p.  170.)  The  yellow 
rind  is  a grateful  aromatic,  and  commonly  ufed  in  fto- 
macrhic  tinilures  and  infufions,  and  for  rendering  other  me- 
dicines acceptable  to  the  palate  and  itomach.  The  lemon 
peel,  though  lefs  warm  than  that  of  the  orange,  poflefles 
Jimilar  qualities,  and  is  ufed  with  the  fame  intentions. 
It  is  fometimes  ordered  to  be  candied.  In  diftillation  it 
yields  an  effential  oil,  extremely  light,  ahnolt  colourlefs, 
frequently  employed  as  a perfume,  and  brought  to  us  from 
die  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  under  the  name  of  “ effence 
of  lemons.*’  This  oil  is  an  ingredient  in  the  fpiritus  am- 
monia? compofitas,  or  aromatic  fpirit  of  ammonia,  and  in 
other  formulae.  A mixture  made  by  faturating  fix  drams 
of  the  juice  of  lemons  with  about  half  a dram  of  fixed 
alkaline  fait,  with  the  addition  of  a fmall  quantity  of 
fome  grateful  aromatic  water  or  tin&ure,  as  fimple  cinna- 
mon water,  is  given  in  cafes  of  naufea  and  Teachings,  and 
generally  abates,  in  a little  time,  the  feverc  vomitings  that 
happen  in  fevers,  when  moll  other  liquors  and  medicines  are 
thrown  up  as  loon  as  taken.  It  is  alfo  ufed  as  a faline  ape- 
rient in  idterical,  hydropica!,  inflammatory,  and  other  dif- 
orders.  A fyrap  made  by  dilTolving  fifty  ounces  of  fine 
fugar  in  a quart  or  two  pounds  and  a half  of  the  depurated 
juice,  is  mixed  occafionally  with  draughts  and  juleps,  as  a 
inild  antiphlogiftic,  and  fometimes  ufed  in  gargarilms  for 
inflammations  of  the  mouth  and  tonfiis.  Lewis  Mat.  Med. 
Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 

LEMONADE,  a drink  prepared  of  water,  fugar,  and 
citron,  or  lemon-juicc. 

This  fadlitious  liquor  has  been  fo  popular  in  Paris,  that  it 
has  given  its  name  to  a new  eltablifhed  company 'called  le- 
nt onadiers- 

LE  MONNIER,  Peter  Charles,  in  Biography , a 
French  aftronomer,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  of  the  National  Inliitiue,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1715,  and 
accompanied  Maupertuis  in  his  tour  to  the  north  pole,  for 
meafuring  a degree  of  the  meridian.  His  principal  works 
are  : “ Agronomical  Inltilutions  “ Lunar  Nautical 
Aftronomy  “ Tables  of  the  Sun,  and  Corrections  of 
thofe  of  the  Moon.”  He  died  in  1790.  He  had  a bro- 
ther, Lewis  William,  a very  able  experimental  philofopher, 
who  died  in  1799  But  neither  of  thefeis  to  be  confounded 
with  an  abbe  of  that  name,  who  tranllated  Terence  and 
Perfius  into  , ench,  and  was  author  of  fables,  tales,  and 
epillles  He  uied  in  1796. 

LEMOS,  in  Geography,  a diltrift  of  Spain,  in  Galicia, 
E.  of  Miitho  ; the  thief  place  is  Montforte  de  Lemos. 

LEMOSANO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  county  cf 
Molife;  8 mile0  N.E.  of  Molife. 

LEMOV,  Njzsei,  a town  of  Rnfiia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Penza:  72  miles  W.  of  Penza.  N.  lat.  ei'  2 
E.  long.  34'. 

Lt  MOV,  Verfchnei , a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Penza  : 28  miles  S.W.  of  Penza.  N.  lat.  C2  16'.  E. 
long.  43  14  • 

LEMPA,  a river  of  Mexico,  which  runs  into  the  Pa- 
cific ocean,  N.  lat.  13  36'. 

LEMPACH,  a town  of  Auftria;  14  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Vienna. 

LEMPALA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Tavaftland;  27 
miles  N.W.  of  Tavafthus. 

LEMPS,  Grand,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ifere,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
La-rI  'our-du-Pin  j 18  miles  N.W.  of  Grenoble.  The  place 


contains  1680,  and  the  canton  14,883  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  200  kiliometres,  in  17  communes. 

LEMPSTEIl,  an  mconfiderable  townfhip  of  America, 
in  Chefhire  county,  New  Hampfliire  ; incorporated  in  1761, 
and  containing,  in  1800,  729  inhabitants. 

LEMPTA,  a fea-port  town  of  Africa,  on  the  E.  coal! 
of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis.  It  was  the  “ Leptis  parva”  of 
the  ancients  ; the  other  being  in  the  kingdom  of  Tripoli. 
Lempta  appears  to  have  been  a mile  or  more  in  circuit ; but 
nothing  now  is  left  but  the  ruins  of  a caltle  ; with  a low 
flielf  of  rocks,  that  probably  made  the  northern  mound  of 
the  ancient  Cothon  ; 60  miles  S of  Tunis.  N.  lat.  35°  30'. 
E.  long.  10  54'. 

Lempta,  a defert  country  of  Africa,  inhabited  by  a bar- 
barous and  lierce  people,  who  plunder  the  caravans  that  pafs 
from  Conllantina  and  other  towns  towards  Nubia,  fituated 
about  N.  lat.  26  30'.  E.  long.  9 V 

LEM-TCHIN,  a town  of  Thibet ; 12  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Pitchan. 

LEMUI,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  between  the 
ifland  of  Chiloe  and  the  continent.  S.  lat.  440  10'. 

LEMVIG,  a town  of  Denmark,  in  North  Jutland,  fitu- 
ated on  the  Lime-Fiord,  or  Lympfurt ; 84  miles  N.  of 
Ripen.  N.  lat.  36’ 44'.  E.  long.  8 18'. 

LEMUR,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Primates.  The  fore- 
teeth in  the  upper  jaw  amount  to  four  in  number,  the  inter- 
mediate ones  remote  ; thofe  in  the  lower  jaw  to  fix,  their 
form  more  elongated,  extended,  comprefled,  parallel,  and 
approximate  : grinders  many,  fomewhat  lobate,  the  foremolt 
longer,  and  (harper. 

The  animals  of  the  lemur  genus  approach  the  monkey 
tribe  in  the  form  of  their  feet,  which  in  feveral  of  the  fpecies 
are  furnifhed  with  fiat  and  broad  nails,  refembling  thofe  of 
the  human  hand,  excepting  generally  that  of  the  firlt  finger 
next  the  thumb,  which  is  long  and  incurvated ; they  have  either 
two  or  four  teats,  and  fome  of  the  fpecies  have  the  tail  of 
confiderable  length,  while  others  have  none.  Notwithlland- 
ing  the  refemblance  thefe  animals  bear  to  the  monkey  race, 
they  have  nothing  of  the  mifehievous  and  petulant  difpo- 
fition  of  thofe  creatures  ; they  are  mild  and  peaceable  in  their 
manners,  at  lead  when  domeflicated,  and  there  are  few  fpe- 
cies of  the  tribe  that  cannot  readily  be  reduced  to  that  Hate 
of  docility  by  proper  treatment.  Some  of  the  fpecies  feed 
on  fruits,  eggs,  and  fmall  hirds,  others  fublift  entirely  on 
the  former.  They  inhabit  chiefly  the  Indian  iflands,  and  the 
continent  of  South  America. 

Species, 

Tardigradus.  Tail  none;  body  fomewhat  tawny  afh. 
Gmel.  Lemur  tardigradus,  Erxleben.  Le  lorls  grele , 
Audebcrt.  Slow  lemur,  or  lorls. 

Under  the  Linntean  fpecilic  name  of  tardigradus,  the  belt 
authors  appear  to  hav^  confounded  two,  if  not  a greater 
number  of  dillimfl  fpecies.  The  little  animal  deferibed  by 
Erxleben  under  that  title,  is  remarkable  for  the  peculiar 
elegance  of  its  figure,  and  the  Angularity  of  its  conform- 
ation. The  head  is  roundifli ; the  muzzle  proje&ing  ; the 
eyes  extremely  large  and  contiguous  to  each  other ; the 
ears  large  and  round  ; inttead  of  a tail  a tubercle  is  fituated 
in  that  part ; and  the  whole  body  is  covered  with  fine  hair- 
of  a reddifh-grey  colour.  The  fexual  organs  of  the  female, 
according  to  the  obfervations  of  Daubenton,  prefent  fome 
curious  particulars  of  interefl  to  the  comparative  anatomift. 
This  fpecies  inhabits  Ceylon,  is  remarkable  for  its  agility, 
is  quick  of  hearing,  and  correfponds  with  the  fquirrel. 

Ecaudatus.  Tail  none  ; a dark-rulty  line  along  the 
middle  of  the  back  from  the  rump  to  the  forehead  ; orbits 
8 {unrounded 
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furrounded  by  a blackifh  line.  Lemur  ecaudatus,  Linn. 
Gmel.  Loris  tardigradus , Audebert.  Parejfeux  periadac- 
tyle  de  Bengale,  Vofmaer.  Le  loris  de  Bengale,  Bull. 

The  diftin&ion  between  this  and  the  preceding  fpecies  has 
not  been  regarded  with  fufficient  attention  by  all  writers,  and 
hence  we  fometimes  find  the  defcription  and  hiftory  of  one 
applied  to  and  blended  with  the  other.  The  latter  is  about 
thirteen  inches  in  length,  the  head  almoft  round,  the  muz7.1e 
very  little  pointed.  The  ears  are  fmall,  oval,  and  Itraight, 
and  almoft  entirely  concealed  under  the  woolly  hair.  The 
eyes  are  placed  in  Iront  immediately  above  the  ncfe,  and  are 
very  clofe  to  each  other  ; their  form  perfeft'y  orbicular, 
their  fize  remarkably  large  in  proportion  to  the  body,  and 
of  a brown  colour.  The  nofe  is  fmall,  flat,  and  open  at  the 
fides  ; the  teeth  of  the  fame  form  and  number  as  in  the 
former  animal.  The  hair  of  the  fur  is  long,  fine,  and  woolly, 
but  rough  to  the  touch  ; the  colour  in  general  grey,  or  yel- 
lowifh-afh,  inclining  rather  more  to  reddifh  upon  the  flanks 
and  limbs. 

Indri.  Taillefs,  black  ; beneath  greyilh  ; rump  whit- 
ifh.  Lemur  indri,  Gmel.  Indri,  Sonnerat.  Indri  ma- 
eauco,  Petim 

This  is  a very  large  fpccies  ; the  colour  entirely  black, 
except  on  the  face  and  beneath,  which  is  greyifh ; and  the 
fpace  of  white  on  the  rump,  or  fometimes  the  face,  is  white. 
The  muzzle  is  lengthened  as  in  the  dog  tribe,  the  ears  fhortifh 
and  flightly  tufted  ; the  hair  filky,  thick,  and  in  fome  parts 
curly.  According  to  Sonnerat,  its  firft  defcriber,  the 
height  of  this  animal  is  three  feet  and  a half ; the  tulles  in 
each  jaw  are  eight,  the  fore-teeth  above  two,  beneath  four  ; 
the  feet  five  toed  ; nails  flat  and  acute,  thofe  of  the  great  toe 
large  ; the  rudiment  of  a tail  is  fenlible  to  the  touch.  It 
is  laid  to  be  a gentle,  docile  animal,  capable,  like  the  dog,  of 
1*  eing  trained  when  young  to  the  chafe,  and  is  commonly  em- 
ployed in  hunting  by  the  natives  of  Madagafcar,  the  country 
it  inhabits  : its  voice  refembles  the  crying  of  an  infant.  At 
Madagafcar  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  indri,  which  fig- 
nifies  the  man  of  the  wood.  GeofFroy  obferves,  that  the 
cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  are  four  in  number,  inltead 
of  two,  as  mentioned  by  Sonnerat. 

Rufus.  Yellowi(h-red  ; head  at  the  fummit,  temples, 
cheeks,  and  tail  beneath  whitilh.  Lemur  rufus,  Audebert. 
Maki-roux,  Defm. 

This  refembles  the  mongoz  in  fize,  and  various  other  re- 
fpedls  ; it  neverthelefs  differs  in  having  the  ears  fhorter,  the 
tail  longer,  the  hair  in  general  fhorter,  and  the  colour  of 
the  fur  yellowifh-red  inftead  of  brown-grey  ; upon  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  head  is  a black  line,  and  the  tail  at  the  extremity 
is  brown.  Whether  allied  to  the  following  fpecies  or  not 
feems  difficult  to  determine. 

Laniger.  Tailed ; above  reddilh -yellow,  beneath  white  ; 
-tail  uniformly  tawny-brown.  Gmel.  Maquis  d bourres, 
Sonn.  Five  by  lemur,  Shaw. 

A native  of  Madagafcar  ; the  length  twenty-one  inches  ; 
Jiair  foft,  curled,  about  the  loins  reddilh  tawny  ; face  black  ; 
•ears  fmall ; eyes  large  and  greenifh-grey  ; in  the  upper-jaw 
two  fore-teeth,  in  the  lower  four  ; tail  nine  inches  long ; 
feet  five-toed ; nails  long,  great  toe-nail  rounded.  There 
•jure  two  or  three  fuppofed  varieties  of  this  fpecies. 

Potto.  Sub-ferruginous  ; tail  fame  colour.  Gmel. 
Potto,  Bofman. 

Inhabits  Guinea.  An  obfeurely  deferibed  fpecies,  con- 
ceived to  differ  from  the  indri  only  in  the  length  of  the  tail. 
Bofman,  who  relates  the  fuppofed  hiftory  of  this  animal,  on 
the  authority  of  the  negroes  (in  his  account  of  Guinea), 
attributes  to  it  nearly  the  fame  manners  as  thofe  of  the 
JEuropean  floth. 


Mongoz.  Tailed,  fufeots-grey,  the  tail  of  the  fame 
colour.  Linn.  Erxleb.  Mongooz,  Edw.  Maki-mongozes , 
Defm.  Mongous,  Buff.  Woolly  macauco , Penn.  Mongo * 
lemur. 

The  mongoz  is  a larger  fpecies  than  the  ring-tailed  le- 
mur, the  fize  about  that  of  the  common  or  domeftic  cat ; 
the  upper  part  of  an  uniform  dufky-brown  colour,  with  the 
bread  and  belly  whitilh.  The  fur  confifts  of  filky  curling 
hair.  The  nofe  is  larger  than  in  the  ring-tailed  lemur,  and 
mi^ch  refembling  that  of  lemur  macao,  the  colour  black  ; 
the  eyes  are  yellow,  or  orange,  remarkably  vivid,  and  are 
nearly  furrounded  by  a circle  of  black  placed  at  a fmall 
diftance  above  and  beneath  each  eye,  then  uniting  between 
them,  and  palling  down  the  middle  of  the  fnout  to  the  nofe  ; 
the  hands  and  feet  are  naked  and  dulky  ; the  nails  flat,  ex- 
cept on  the  interior  toe  of  the  hind  feet  next  the  thumb, 
which  is  furnifhed  with  a fharp  claw ; and  the  tail,  which  is 
very  long,  covered  with  a thick  fur. 

No  lefs  than  feven  fuppofed  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are 
deferibed  by  writers  ; in  one  kind  the  body  is  grey  or  brown, 
with  the  face  and  hands  black  ; in  another  grey  or  black, 
with  a black  fpot  near  the  eyes  ; and  in  a third  the  body  is 
brown,  s\  ith  the  nofe  and  hands  white  ; the  face  is  alfo  fome- 
times black,  the  hands  yellow,  or  varying  from  that  to  deep 
tawny,  and  the  body  grey  ; and  again,  others  occur  that 
are  uniformly  brown. 

This  animal  is  a native  of  Madagafcar  and  fome  other 
Indian  iflands : it  is  an  ahtive  animal,  filthy  in  its  difpo- 
fitions,  and  feeding  «.n  fruits  and  leaves  of  trees ; it  con- 
ftantly  refides  in  woods  : like  fome  other  animals,  which 
nature  has  furnilhed  with  a tail  of  great  length,  it  is  ob- 
ferved  occafionally  to  amufe  itfelf  by  nibbling  and  biting 
the  end  of  the  tail,  and  is  on  this  account  fometimes  found 
with  that  part  deftitute  of  the  four  or  five  extreme  ver- 
tebrse. 

The  individual  deferibed  by  Buffon  was  neither  of  a gentle 
nor  fportive  difpofition,  and  was  neceffarily  confined  by  means 
of  a chain  to  prevent  its  doing  mifehief  ; fruits,  fugar,  and 
comfits  it  devoured  with  apparent  eagernefs  and  fatisfa&ion, 
befides  which  it  was  fed  on  bread  ; it  almoft  inceflantly 
uttered  a lew  grunting  noife,  or  when  tired  of  being  alone, 
croaked  in  the  manner  of  the  frog,  and  fo  loud  as  to  be 
heard  at  a great  diftance.  The  tongue  was  rough  like  that 
of  the  cat ; and  Buffon  obferves,  that  when  permitted  it 
would  lick  a perfon’s  hand  till  the  flein  became  inflamed  ; 
its  carefles,  ufually  concluding  wiih  a bite  o£  its  teeth  upon 
withdrawing  the  hand  from  him.  This  individual  was  a 
male,  and  from  its  partiality  to  cats  it  was  fufpedled  its 
attachment  might  have  been  produftive  of  an  hybrid  off- 
fpring  ; but  thefe  expectations  were  never  realized. 

Macao.  Tailed,  black  ; collar  bearded  with  a kind  of 
ruff.  Lemur  macao,  Linn.  Erxleb.  Vari , Buff.  Maki- 
•vari,  Defm.  Black  macauco,  Edw.  Ruffed  macauco,  Peim. 
Ruffed  lemur,  Shaw. 

An  inhabitant  of  Madagafcar,  and  the  adjacent  iflands  ; 
its  fize  exceeds  that  of  the  mongoz,  and  in  the  ferocity  of 
its  manners  it  very  far  furpaflfes  that  fpecies.  Travellers 
deferibe  it  as  being  fenreely  lefs  furious  than  the  tiger  ; it 
is  dangerous  even  to  be  met  in  the  woods  by  two  together, 
or  even  one,  and  yet  they  fometimes  affemble  to  the  amount 
of  a hundred  in  company,  when  nothing  can  relift  their 
attacks.  Edwards  is  the  only  writer  who  fpeaks  of  it  as 
an  inoffenfive  creature,  and  the  individual  he  mentions  was 
in  a ftate  of  captivity  ; he  mentions  it  as  “ a very  lociable, 
gentle,  harmlefs-natured  animal,  not  having  the  cunning, 
mifehievoufnefs,  or  malice  of  the  monkey  kind.”  The  co- 
lours of  this  animal  vary  much  in  different  individuals,  yet 
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are  in  general  diverfified  with  patches  of  black  and  white, 
though  fometimes  it  appears  they  are  totally  white  or 
brown.  The  voice  of  this  animal  is  loud  and  terrible,  and 
is  by  feme  compared  with  the  roaring  of  the  lion,  or  rather 
its  cries  refemble  thofe  of  the  howling-monkey  of  Brafil 
and  Guiana ; it  delights  in  fun-fhine,  and  fleeps  in  dark 
places.  The  fur  of  this  animal  is  long,  the  muzzle  large 
and  rather  long,  the  ears  fhort  and  fringed  with  long  hairs  ; 
and  the  eyes  ot  fuch  a deep  orange  as  to  appear  of  a fiery 
redncfs.  The  ruff,  or  cravat-like  ring  of  long  fur  that  fur- 
rounds  the  neck,  is  peculiarly  ftriking  in  its  appearance,  and 
ferves  principally  to  characterize  this  fpecies  ; befides  which 
it  may  be  obfervcd,  that  the  great  hind-toes  are  almoft.  Tubu- 
late. It  refufes  eggs,  flefh,  and  fifh. 

Catta.  Tail  annulated  with  black  and  white.  Linn. 
F.rxleb.  Mococo , Buff.  Maki-mocaco,  or  mtiucoco,  Defm. 
Maucauco,  Edw.  Ring-tailed  macauco , Penn.  Ring-tailed 
lemur , Shaw.  Lev.  Muf. 

The  mococo,  fays  Buffon,  is  a beautiful  animal,  with  a 
fine  countenance.  Its  fize  is  rather  fmaller  than  that  of  the 
full-grown  cat,  the  fhape  more  flender ; its  colour  above 
and  on  the  outiide  of  the  limbs  fomewhat  ferruginous,  the 
under  parts  whitifh,  and  the  fur  throughout  remarkable  for 
its  luftre.  The  eyes  arc  large,  of  a bright  orange,  inclining 
to  hazel,  and  are  furrounded  by  a dillinCl  circle  of  black  ; 
the  muzzle  is  black,  and  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  fame 
■ colour  ; the  fingers  and  toes  furnifhed  with  round  nails,  the 
nails  of  the  great  toes  not  being  longer  or  Tubulate  as  in 
moll  other  fpecies.  The  tail,  which  it  always  carries  eredl 
in  a graceful  poiition,  is  very  long  ; the  hair  upon  it  longer 
than  the  relt  of  the  fur,  and  marked  with  about  thirty 
equi-dillant  or  regular  diltindl  circles  of  black  and  white. 

The  manners  of  this  fpecies  are  gentle  and  lively,  in  va- 
rious refpeCfs  refembling  thofe  of  the  monkey  tribe,  with- 
out its  petulance  and  malice  ; when  pleafed  it  purrs  like  a 
cat.  In  a ftate  of  liberty  thefe  animals  live  in  focieties  of 
thirty  or  forty  together  in  the  woods  ; in  afcending  trees 
they  climb  with  all  their  feet  like  the  ape  ; their  food  con- 
fiils  of  fruits,  herbs,  and  roots,  and  it  is  alfo  afTerted  they 
will  eat  animal  food  ; like  the  fquirrel  they  fometimes  feed 
fitting  upright,  and  often  extending  their  hands  forwards, 
and  in  the  Tame  manner,  when  in  a Hate  of  captivity,  take 
their  tlation  before  a lire  to  warm  themfelves.  This  fpecies 
inhabits  Madagafcar. 

Bicolok.  Blackilh,  beneath'  and  heart-fhaped  fpot  on 
the  forehead  white  ; tail  long.  Lemur  bicolor,  Gmel.  Le- 
mur allifrons,  Audebert.  Heart-marked  maucauco,  Penn. 
Heart-marked  lemur,  Shaw.  Gen.  Zool. 

Suppofed  to  inhabit  South  America ; the  head  is  obtufe  ; 
nails  fubulate  ; toes  white. 

Pusil.LUS.  Grey  ; eyes  large  and  brown.  Lemur  pu- 
fillus,  Audebert.  Rat  de  Madagafcar , Buff.  Maki-nain, 

JDefm. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  Madagafcar  ; its  length  is  five  inches 
and  a half  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  bafe  of  the  tail ; 
the  muzzle  (horter  than  in  moll  other  fpecies.  An  indi- 
vidual of  this  kind  brought  from  its  native  country  was 
preferved  alive  in  France  for  fome  years.  It  evinced  a re- 
markable degree  of  activity  in  its  motions  ; its  cry  was 
feeble  like  that  of  the  fquirrel ; and  its  food  confided  of 
fruits  and  almonds.  The  hitlory  of  this  curious  little  fpe- 
cies, as  related  by  Buffon  (under  the  title  of  rat  de  Mada- 
gafcar), is  erroneoully  placed  by  Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  work 
on  quadrupeds,  under  the  defeription  of  his  Murine  mau- 
cauco, by  which  means  the  two  fpecies  are  confounded  to- 
gether. Dr.  Shaw,  from  his  adherence  to  this  writer,  has 
atfo  fallen  into  the  fame  opinion  in  his  General  Zoology  , 


Muuinus.  Cinereous;  tail  tawny.  Gmel.  Lemur  gn- 
feus,  Audebert.  Grifet.  Maki-gris,  Defm. 

This  beautiful  little  animal  is  a native  of  Madagafcar. 
The  whole  body,  except  the  face,  feet,  and  hands,  are  co- 
vered with  greyilh  woolly  hair ; the  tail  is  very  long,  and 
covered  with  fhort  woolly  liaift,  like  the  reft  of  the  body. 
It  much  refembles  the  lemur  catta  in  its  general  appearance  ; 
the  pofterior  limbs  are  much  higher  than  thofe  before. 

Galago.  Tailed  ; whitifh,  beneath  grey  ; tail  ferrugin- 
ous. Galago,  Geoff.  Adanfon,  &c.  Galago  fenegalcnfu , 

Audebert. 

One  of  the  fmaller  fpecies  of  the  tribe,  meafuring  fix  of 
feven  inches  from  the  nofe  to  the  tail,  the  latter  eight  inches. 
The  ears  are  very  large,  thin,  upright,  and  rounded  at  the 
tip  ; the  hind  legs  much  longer  than  the  anterior  ones  ; the 
nails  of  the  hands  rounded,  except  that  of  the  fore-finger 
of  each,  which  confifts  of  a fharp  claw.  Thefe  animals*, 
according  to  Adanfon,  are  of  a peaceable  difpolition  ; they 
feed  on  infetts,  and  live  in  trees.  The  negroes  of  Galam 
hunt  them  for  the  fake  of  their  flefh,  the  flavour  of  which 
is,  however,  Very  indifferent. 

Psilodact YLUs.  Rutty  cinereous  ; tail  extremely  vil- 
lofe  ; middle  finger  of  the  fore-feet  very  long  and  naked. 
Lemur  pfilodadylus,  Schreber  Suppl.  Aye-aye,  Sonnerat. 
Aye-aye  fquirrel,  Penn. 

This  is  a fpecies  allied  fo  nearly  to  the  fquirrel  tribe,  to 
which  it  is  referred  by  Gmelin,  that  it  admits  of  doubt 
whether  Schreber  is  entirely  correct  in  configning  it  to  the 
lemur  tribe  ; and  it  alfo  approaches  very  clofely  the  family 
of  monkies.  Its  length  is  eighteen  inches,  the  colour  pale 
ferruginous  grey,  with  a blackifh  caft  on  the  back  and 
limbs  ; the  tail  entirely  black,  fides  of  the  head,  neck, 
lower  jaw,  and  belly  greyifh.  The  head  is  fhaped  like  that 
of  the  fquirrel;  the  ears  large,  round,  and  naked,  their 
colour  black  ; and  in  front  of  each  jaw  are  two  cutting 
teeth  ; the  feet  long  ; the  interior  toes  of  the  hind  feet 
fhort,  and  furnifhed  with  flat  round  nails.  All  the  claws  on 
the  fore-feet  fharp  and  crooked,  the  two  middle  ones  in  par- 
ticular very  long,  extremely  thin  and  naked,  except  at  theit 
bafe.  It  is  a timid  animal,  uncommonly  flow  in  its  move- 
ments, and  of  a mild  difpofition.  M Sonnerat  obferves, 
that  its  eyes  were  of  an  ochre-colour,  and  refembled  thofe 
of  the  owl,  and  like  that  bird  the  animal  can  fcarce  fee 
dillinflly  by  day.  The  individuals  kept  by  Sonnerat  lived 
only  about  two  months  ; they  flept  alm'oft  continually,  and 
were  fcarcely  to  be  awakened  but  by  fhaking  two  or  three 
times.  Their  nourilhment  confifted  of  boiled  rice  which 
they  took  up  with  their  long  fore-toes,  in  the  matxier  that 
the  Chinefe  ufe  their  eating  flicks.  It  is  a native  of  Mada- 
gafcar, where  it  is  rare.  Fruits  and  infetls  appear  to  be  its 
ufual  food. 

Some  indecifion  prevails  among  naturalifts  refpedling  the- 
lemur  genus,  ard  its  immediate  affinities  ; the  Linntean  and 
Gmelinian  character  is  not  altogether  fufficiently  precife, 
and  thus  embraces  more  than  one  diftindl  natural  genus,  of 
which  the  galeopithecus  (lemur  volans,  Linn.)  is  a promi- 
nent example.  The  number  of  genera  into  which  Geoffroy 
divides  the  lemures  is  eonfiderable,  amounting  (indepen- 
dently of  the  galeopithecii)  to  no  lefs  than  five,  namely, 
lemur,  indri,  loris,  galago,  and  tarfius.  This  dillribution, 
with  fome  flight  occafional  deviations,  is  adopted  by  the 
lateft  French  writers.  The  genus  Lemur  (maki)  is  cha- 
racterized as  having  the  muzzle  very  long  ; four  incifive 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  beneath  fix,  inclining  forwards  ; 
grinders  tuberculated  ; ears  fhort,  or  fhortifh  ; tail  very 
long.  Under  this  arc  retained  the  Linnoean  lemur  cata, 
tnwngoz,  and  macaco  ; lemur  rufus  of  Audebert  ; lemur 
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bicolor  (albifrons,  GeofF.)  and  the  two  little  fpecies,  called 
by  Geoffroy  grifeus  and  pufdlus.  Indri,  the  fecond  new 
genus,  confifts  at  prefent  but  of  two  fpecies,  the  Linnxan 
lemur  indri  and  laniger  ; the'former  of  which  is  indri  brevi- 
caudatus  of  Geoffroy  ; and  the  latter  indri  longicaudatus  of 
the  fameauthor.  Thefe  have  the  muzzle  very  long;  in  each  jaw 
four  incifive  teeth  ; the  upper  ones  itanding  diftant  in  pairs  ; 
and  grinders  tuberculatcd ; in  other  refpedts  they  refemble 
the  lemur.  In  the  genus  Louis  the  head  is  rounded,  the 
muzzle  fhort ; incilive  teeth  in  each  jaw  four,  the  lower 
ones  directed  forwards ; eyes  very  open  ; ears  moderate  ; 
noftrils  fituated  on  the  Tides  of  the  nofe ; no  tail,  but  in 
its  place  a tubercle;  pe&oral  teats  four;  this  confifts  of 
two  fpecies,  lemur  tardigradus,  Linn. ; ai:d  lemur  gracilis, 
Geoff.  Galago,  the  fourth  genus,  is  diitinguifhed  by  the 
rounded  form  of  the  head,  fhort  muzzle,  two  incifive  teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw,  very  remote  ; in  the  lower  one  fix  ; grinders 
with  pointed  tubercles  ; noftrils  placed  at  the  Tides  of  the 
nofe  ; ears  naked,  fometimes  very  large ; anterior  legs 
fhort,  pofterior  ones  elongated  ; fecond  finger  of  the  hind 
feet  fhortcr  than  the  reft  ; tail  longer  than  the  body,  and 
hairy  ; ferotum  very  large.  This  comprehends  galago  fene- 
galenfis  of  Geoffroy,  and  le  petit  galago,  (lemur  minutus, 
Cuvier.)  TAitsiusis  the  laft  of  thefe  new  genera  ; its  cha- 
racter confifts  in  having  the  head  rounded  ; muzzle  a little 
prolongated  ; in  the  upper  jaw  four  incilive  te^th,  in  the 
lower  only  two  ; canine  teeth  feveral,  and  fhorter  than  the 
incifive  ones  ; the  grinders  with  pointed  tubercles  ; pofterior 
fhanks  uncommonly  long ; tail  long  and  tufted  ; ears  large 
and  naked.  This  genus,  which  can  fcarcely,  perhaps  with 
propriety,  be  referred  to  the  Gmelinian  lemur,  although 
partially  affented  to  by  fome  authors,  comprifes  tarfius 
daubentonii  of  Geoffroy  (lemur  tarfius,  Pallas),  and  di- 
delphis  macrotarfus,  Gmel.  ; with  two  others,  one  lemur 
fpeClrum  of  Pallas,  the  other  tarfus  Fifcherii,  Nob.  ; a fpe- 
cies very  recently  deferibed,  and  named  Fifcherii  after  pro- 
feffor  Fifher,  by  whom  it  was  lirft  introduced  to  general 
obfervation. 

LEMUR.ES,  in  Antiquity,  fpriies  or  hobgoblins  ; reftlefs 
ghofts  of  departed  perfons,  who  return  to  terrify  and  tor- 
ment the  living. 

Thefe  are  the  fame  with  larvs,  which  the  ancients  ima- 
gined to  wander  round  the  world  to  frighten  good  people, 
and  plague  the  bad.  For  which  reafon,  at  Rome  they  had 
Lemuria,  or  fealls  inftituted  to  appeafe  the  manes  of  the 
defunct.  See  Lakes. 

Apuleius  explains  the  ancient  notion  of  manes  thus  : the 
fouls  of  men,  releafed  from  the  bands  of  the  body,  and 
freed  from  performing  their  bodily  functions,  become  a kind 
of  diemons  or  genii,  formerly  called  lemures.  Of  thefe  le- 
mures,  thofe  that  were  kind  to  their  families,  were  called 
lares  fami/iares  ; but  thofe  who,  for  their  crimes,  were  con- 
demned to  'wander  continually,  without  meeting  with  any 
place  of  reft,  and  terrified  good  men,  and  hurt  the  bad,  are 
vulgarly  called  larva. 

An  ancient  commentator  on  Horace  mentions,  that  the 
Romans  wrote  lemures  for  remures  ; which  Laft  word  was 
formed  from  Remus,  who  was  killed  by  his  brother  Ro- 
mulus, and  who  returned  to  earth  to  torment  him. 

Put  Apuleius  obferves,  that  in  the  ancient  Latin  tongue 
lemures  fignifies  the  foul  of  a man  feparated  from  the  body 
by  death. 

LEMURIA,  or  LEMURALiA,afeaftf»lemnized  at  Rome 
on  the  ninth  of  May,  to  pacify  the  manes  of  the  dead,  or  in 
honour  of  the  lemures. 

The  inftitution  of  this  feaft  is  afenbed  to  Romulus,  who, 
to  rid  himfelf  of  the  phantom  of  his  brother  Remus  (whom 


he  had  ordered  to  be  murdered)  appearing  always  before 
him,  ordained  a feaft,  called  after  his  name  Remuria,  or 
Lemuria. 

In  the  Lemuria,  they  offered  facrifices  for  three  nights 
together,  during  all  which  time  all  the  temples  of  the  gods 
were  fhut  up,  nor  were  any  marriages  permitted.  There 
were  many  ceremonies  in  this  feaft,  chiefly  intended  to  exor- 
cife  the  lemures,  and  prevent  their  appearing,  or  giving  any 
diilurbanee  to  the  living. 

LENA,  in  Geography,  the  greateft  river  of  Eaftern  Si- 
beria. It  takes  its  origin  on  the  norrh-weftern  fide  of  the 
Baikal,  in  a morafs  ; runs  at  firfl  weflwaids,  then  to  the 
diftridf  of  Yakutfk  eaftwards,  and  iallly  towards  the  north, 
where,  after  having  divided  itfelf  into  five  great  branches  at 
its  mouth,  and  thereby  formed  four  confiderable  iflands,  it 
flows  into  the  Frozen  ocean.  Its  courfe  is  computed  to  be 
5002  verfts.  Its  fource  is  in  N.  lat.  52'"  30',  its  mouth  in 
73°  lat.,  and  the  eaffern  arm  in  153  , and  the  weftern  in 
1 430  of  longitude.  This  river  has  in  general  a very  gentle 
current ; its  bottom  is  moffly  fandy,  and  the  ffiore  only  in 
the  upper  regions  befet  with  hills  and  cliffs.  Of  the  nu- 
merous rivers  which  it  takes  up  in  :ts  courfe,  the  largeft  are 
the  Vitim,  the  Olekma,  tiie  Viluy,  and  the  Aldan.  Out 
of  the  Lena  travellers  pafs  into  the  Aldan,  from  that  into 
the  Maia,  from  the  Maia  into  the  Yadoma,  and  from  this 
they  have  but  a fhort  route  to  make  by  land  to  Okliotfk. 
Tooke’s  Ruff.  Emp.  vol.  i. 

Lena,  a harbour  on  the  W.  coait  of  Mindanao.  N.  lat. 
6J  42'.  E long.  1 2 25  12. 

LENjEA,  Anvaia,  in  Antiquity,  a feftival  of  Bacchus, 
furnamed  Leneeus,  from  Xr,w>:,  i.  e.  a s wine-prefs . Belides 
the  ufual  ceremonies  at  feafts  facred  to  this  god,  it  was 
remarkable  for  poetical  contentions,  and  tragedies  adled 
at  this  time.  Potter’s  Archxol.  lib.  ii.  cap.  20.  tom.  i. 
P-  412. 

LENATO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ita’y,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Olona  ; 5 miles  S.  of  Milan. 

LENBERAN,  a town  of  Perfian  Armenia  ; 168  miles 
E.  of  Erivnn. 

LENCLOISTRE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Vienne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridt  of  Chatellerault  ; 14  miles  N.  of  Poitiers.  The 
place  contains  2114,  and  the  canton  7350  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  182^  kiliomctres,  in  nine  communes. 

LENCLOS,  Anne,  or  Ninon  de*  ill  Biography , an  il- 
luftrioui  woman,  born  at  Paris  in  1616,  was  daughter  of 
the  fieur  De  l’Enclos,  a gentleman  of  Touraine,  who  had 
ferved  with  reputation  in  the  army  : her  mother  was  a 
devotee.  She  loft  both  her  parents  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  being  left  miftrefs  of  a large  fortune  without  any  one 
to  controul  her,  (lie  determined  to  adopt  a mode  of  life 
fuited  to  her  inclinations.  She  had  already  derived  her 
philofopby  from  the  works  of  Charrbn  and  Montagne ; (he 
was  beautiful,  and  by  much  attention  became  very  accom- 
plifhed,  and  qualified  for  the  company  of  the  moil  cultivated 
perfons  of  her  time.  Amorous  in  her  conftitution,  and 
licentious  by  principle,  (he  refolved  to  give  free  indulgence 
to  the  tender  paffion,  without  the  (hackles  of  a ferious 
engagement.  She  never  (old  her  favours;  and  her  attach- 
ments feem  partly  to  have  been  prompted  by  perfonal 
attraftions,  and  partly  by  vanity,  as  they  included  perfons 
of  high  rank  and  reputation,  as  well  as  men  of  gallantry 
and  fafhion.  She  was  complimented  and  confulted  by  the 
mull  eminent  writers  of  that  time,  and  her  friendlhip  was 
fought  by  fome  of  the  mod  refpe&able  of  her  own  fex. 
She  was  intimate  with  madame  de  Maintenon,  when  the 
wife  and  widow  of  Scarron,  who  wiftied  to  engage  Ninon 
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to  live  with  her,  when  a partner  in  the  throne,  to  difpel  the 
dreadful  ennui  which  was  the  price  of  her  elevation.  Ni- 
non preferred  her  liberty  to  the  prifon  of  a palace,  and  as 
file  retained  her  perfonal  charms  to  a late  period,  and  her 
mental  attra&ions  to  the  clofe  of  life,  fhe  was  very  long  the 
objed  of  admiration,  and  had  the  honour  of  forming  more 
than  one  generation  of  young  men  of  fafhion.  Mothers, 
fo  licentious  was  the  age,  were  pleafed  to  fee  their  fons  in 
her  train,  as  (lie  always  promoted  decorum,  and  the  air  of 
good  company  ; and  it  was  univerfally  admitted  that  fhe  was 
capable  of  difinterellcd  friendlhip  to  thofe  who  confided  in 
her.  If  Hie  were  an  objedl  of  envy  to  bye-danders,  Hie  was, 
at  the  fame  time,  confcious  of  having  miftaken  the  way  to 
true  lfappinefs  ; for  in  one  of  her  letters  to  St.  Evremond, 
file  fays,  “ Every  one  tells  me  that  I have  lefs  to  complain  of 
time,  than  any  other  perfon.  However  that  may  be,  if 
fuch  a life,  as  I have  fpent,  had  been  propofed  to  me  as  my 
lot,  I would  have  hanged  myfelf  rather  than  have  paffed 
through  it.”  She  died  at  the  age  of  eighty.  She  is  reputed 
to  have  been  the  author  of  a fet  of  letters  to  the  marquis 
de  Sevigne.  Some  of  her  real  ones  are  contained  in  the 
works  of  St.  Evremtind.  Moreri. 

LENCZICZ,  or  Lentsciiitz,  in  Geography , a town 
of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw,  formerly  capital  of  a palatinate 
of  the  fame  name  in  Poland  ; furrounded  with  a wall  and 
moat,  and  defended  by  a callle  placed  on  a rock.  A pro- 
vincial diet,  a court  of  judicature,  and  provincial  fynods  of 
the  clergy,  are  held  in  this  town  ; 60  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Warfaw.  N.  lat.  5I0  52'.  E.  long.  191  17'. 

LENCZNA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Lublin  ; 16  miles  N.E.  of  Lublin. 

LENDAR,  a town  of  Iitria  ; 19  miles  E.  of  Capo 
d’lllria. 

LENDENARA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Polefe  di  Ro- 
vigo  ; containing  two  churches  and  four  convents  ; 8 miles 
W.  of  Rovigo. 

LENDORA,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Olonetz  ; 100  miles  W.N.W.  of  Povenetz. 

LENE  Lough,  a lake  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Ve  ftmeath,  near  the  fmall  town  of  Fore. 

LENES,  a fmall  illand  in  the  North  fea,  near  the  coad 
<of  Norway.  N.  lat.  67 0 40'. 

I. ’ENFANT,  David,  in  Biography , a French  Domi- 
nican friar,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1603.  He  em- 
braced the  ecclefiaftical  life  at  the  age  of  feventeen,  and  ma- 
nifefted  a mod  ardent  third  for  knowledge,  together  with 
very  uncommon  literary  indudry.  He  died  in  the  year 
1688,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  His  principal  work  is  “ A 
General  Hidory  of  all  Ages,”  in  three  vols.  ; which  was 
afterwards  extended  to  fix  volumes.  He  alfo  publifhed 
“ San&i  Bernardi  Abbatis  Biblia,”  containing  a colle&ion  of 
all  the  illud rations  of  texts  of  feripture  difperfed  throughout 
the  works  of  that  author  ; and  fimilar  works  refpeding 
biblical  illuit rations  of  St.  Augudine,  and  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  Moreri. 

L’Exfant,  James,  an  eloquent  as  well  as  very  learned 
French  Proteftant  divine,  was  born  at  Bazoche  in  the  year 
1661.  He  purfued  his  theological  dudies  at  Saumur,  under 
J.ewis  Cappel,  profefTor  of  Hebrew,  and  afterwards  at 
Geneva.  In  1683  he  left  Geneva,  and  was  admitted  in  the 
following  year  to  the  excrcifeof  the  miniilry  at  Heidelberg, 
and  ordained  pador  of  the  French  church  in  that  place. 
Owing  to  his  fuperior  pulpit  talents  he  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  the  dowager  ele&refs  palatine.  In  1688,  on  the  in- 
vafion  of  the  palatinate,  he  removed  to  Berlin,  and  was  ap- 
pointed pador  of  one  of  the  churches.  He  was  in  a fhort 
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time  nominated  preacher  to  the  queen  of  Prufiia.  In  1707 
we  find  him  in  England,  and  nominated  one  of  the  chaplains 
to  queen  Anne,  an  honour  which  he  declined  on  account  of 
his  great  attachment  to  Berlin.  He  died  in  1728,  at  the 
age  of  fixty-feven.  His  publications  were  numerous  in 
divinicy,  ecclefiaftical  hidory,  criticifm,  and  polite  literature. 
Thofe  which  are  Held  in  the  highed  eftimation  are  his  “ Hif- 
tories  of  the  Councils  of  Pifa,  Conftance,  and  Bafil.”  Thefe 
hidories  are  written  with  great  ability  and  impartiality,  and 
they  abound  with  interefting  fads  and  curious  refearchcs. 
L’ Enfant,  in  conjunflion  with  M.  Beaufobre,  publifhed 
“ The  New  Teftament  tranfiated  from  the  original  Greek 
into  French,”  in  two  volumes  4to.  with  notes,  and  a gene- 
ral preface,  or  introduction  to  the  reading  of  the  holy 
feriptures,  ufeful  for  dudents  in  divinity.  He  is  known  alfo 
by  his  “ De  Inauirenda  Vcritate,”  which  is  a tranflation  of 
Malebraoche’s  “ Search  after  Truth  ;”  “ The  Hidory  of 
Pope  Joan  ;”  “ Poggiana,  or  the  Life,  Character,  Opinions, 
&c.  of  Poggio,  the  Florentine,  with  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Republic  ot  Florence,”  and  other  works.  Moreri. 

LENGA  DU  Bazas  A,  in  Geography , a province  on  the 
coad  of  Caramania.  N.  lat.  36  33'.  E.  long.  340  ii'. 

LENGEFELD,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  ofv 
Erzgeburg  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Chemnitz.  N.  lat.  50°  40'. 
E.  long.  1 30  7'. 

Lengefeld,  or  Lcngenfeld , a town  of  Saxony,  in  the 
Vogtland;  10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Zwickaw.  N.  lat.  50°  27'. 
E.  long.  12°  22'. 

LENGER,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Khorafan ; 162  mile# 
N.N.W.  of  Herat. 

Lengeu  Karan,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Ghilan  j 120  miles 
N.W.  of  Refhd. 

LENGFURT,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Wertheim  ; 12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Wertheim. 

LENGHIER,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Khorafan  ; 70  miles 
E.  of  Herat. 

LENGIUM,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Wed  Gothland; 
42  miles  E.  of  Gothenburg. 

LENGLET,  du  Fuesnoy,  Nicholas,  in  Biography , 
was  born  at  Beauvois  in  1674.  He  applied  himfelf  parti- 
cularly to  the  ftudy  of  theology,  and  compofed  feveral  works 
in  a drain  of  freedom,  which  attraCIed  the  cenfure  of 
the  Sorbonne,  and  other  eftablifhed  bodies.  Difgufted  with 
the  oppofition  which  he  met  with,  he  quitted  divinity  for 
politics,  and  in  1705  was  fent  by  Torcy,  minider  for  foreign 
affairs,  to  refide  at  the  court  of  the  eleCIor  of  Cologne,  as 
fecretary  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  He  was  en- 
trufted  with  the  management  of  the  foreign  correfpondence 
with  Bruffels  and  Holland,  by  means  of  which  he  became 
acquainted  with  various  plots  againd  the  French  intered. 
Lenglet  returned  to  France  at  the  conclufion  of  the  war, 
and  employed  himfelf  in  many  literary  works.  In  1721  he  • 
went  to  Vienna,  and  was  appointed  librarian  to  prince  Eu- 
gene, a pod  which  he  did  not  long  retain,  on  account  of 
fome  mifconduCt.  Owing  to  this  circumftance,  he  always 
remained  in  indigence,  though  he  had  friends  that  would 
have  raifed  him  to  a better  condition.  Some  of  his  writings 
were  compofed  in  fo  free  a dyle  as  to  caufe  the  author  to  be 
imprifoned  feveral  times  in  the  Baftile.-  He  was  accidentally 
burnt  to  death  in  the  year  1753,  in  his  eighty-fecond  year.' 
Of  Ids  various  works  we  may  notice  thofe  which  are  moft 
efteemed,  viz.  “ Methode  pour  etudier  l’Hiftoire,  avec  uu 
Catalogue  dcs  principaux  Hiftoriens,”  12  vols.  ; “ Methode 
pour  etudier  la  Geographic,”  with  maps ; “ Hiftoire  de  la 
Philofopbie  Hermetique,”  and  “ Tablettes  Chronologiques 
de  1’Htdoire  Univerfelle,”  two  vols.  1744.  An  enlarged 
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edition  of  this  work  was  pnblifhed  in  1777,  by  Bruyere,  to 
winch  we  have  been  indebted  in  the  courfe  of  our  inquiries. 
Mireri. 

LENGO  S ergando,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa, 
in  Congo  ; 45  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bombi. 

LENGTH,  in  the  Manege . To  pajfage  a horfe  upon  his 
own  length,  is  to  make  him  go  round  in  two  treads,  at  a walk 
or  tro",  upon  a fpot  of  ground  fo  narrow,  that  the  horfe’s 
haunches  being  in  the  centre  of  the  volt,  his  own  length  is 
much  about  the  femidiameter  of  the  volt  ; the  horfe  Hill 
working  between  the  two  heels,  without  putting  out  his 
croupe,  or  going  at  lull  fafltr  or  flower  than  at  firll. 

LENGTHENING,  ill  Naval  Architcdure , is  the  ope- 
ration of  feparating  a (hip  athwart  the  midfhips,  and  adding 
a certain  portion  to  her  length.  It  is  performed  by  clearing 
all  the  fallenings  near  the  butts  of  thofe  planks  as  may  be  re- 
ta  ned,  and  the  others  are  cut'afunder.  The  after  end  is 
then  drawn  or  launched  apart  to  the  required  dillance.  The 
keel  is  then  made  good,  and  a fufheient  number  of  floors 
eroded,  and  timbers  railed  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  produced 
by  the  reparation.  The  keelfon  is  then  replaced  to  give  good 
(hift  to  the  fcarfs  of  the  keel.  The  planks  on  the  outlide  are 
then  replaced  with  a proper  (hift,  alfo  the  clamps  and  foot- 
waling  infide.  As  many  beams  as  are  neceflary  are  next  placed 
athwart  and  kneed,  the  decks  made  good,  and  the  {hip 
completed  in  all  refpedls  as  before.  Sometimes  fnips  are 
fhortened  in  a fimilar  manner. 

LENGUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mazanderan  ; 15  miles  N.W.of  Amol. 

LENHOFDA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Snialand  ; 30  miles  N.W.  of  Caltnar. 

LENIOR,  a county  of  America,  in  Newbern  di ftricb , 
North  Carolina,  furrounded  by  Glafgow,  Craven,  Jones, 
and  Dauphin  ; containing  3898  free  inhabitants,  and  1457 
Haves.  The  chief  town  is  Kingdom 

LENIS  Spikitus,  in  Profocly.  See  Spirit. 

LENITIVE,  in  Phyjic , iometimes  denotes  a foftening, 
reTlutive  remedy,  that  moillens  the  parts  difeafed,  and  difh- 
pavs  any  (harp  humour  colle&ed  there. 

Lenitive  is  more  frequently  ufed  for  laxative. 

Lenitive  Electuary  is  more  peculiarly  ufed  for  a gentle 
purging  electuary.  See  Elect  laky  of  Senna. 

LENKERAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Ghilan,  near  the  Calpian  fea.  N.  hit.  28°  40'. 
E.  long.  49°. 

LENNAN,  La,  a town  of  Tent,  ia  the  diocefe  of  La 
Paz  ; 27  miles  N.  of  Potofi. 

LENNEP,  a town  of  the  dmhyof  Berg,  inhabited  for 
the  moll  part  by  Lutherans ; 20  11  iles  E.S.E.  of  Dufleldorf. 
N.lat.  51  9'.  E.  long.  70  18'. 

LENO,  a harbour  on  the  W.  coad  of  the  illand  of  Min- 
danao. 

LENNICK-Saint-Martin,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Dyle,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diltrict  of  BrulTels.  The  place  contains  1539,  and  the  can- 
ton 10,606  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  120  kiliometres,  in 
I 3 communes. 

LENOS,  in  Hippocrates,  denotes  an  old  machine  for  re- 
ducing fiadtures  and  dillocations. 

LENOX,  in  Biography . See  Richmond,  Dale  of. 

Lenox,  in  Geography,  an  illand  in  the  Mergui  Archi- 
pelago, about  five  miles  in  circumference.  N.  lat.  9'  2'. 

Lenox,  the  fhire  town  of  Berklhire  county,  Mafla- 
chufetts ; it  is  a pleafant  and  thriving  town,  and  has  a court 
houfe  and  a gaol.  The  river  Houfatonick  traverfes  the  town  ; 
145  miles  N.  of  Bodon.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  104 1 . 


Lenox  Caflle,  a pod-town  of  Buckingham  county,  North 
Carolina  ; 390  miles  from  Wafhington. 

LENS,  in  Dioptrics,  properly  flgnilies  a fmall,  roundifh 
glafs,  of  the  figure  of  a lentil ; but  is  extended  to  any  de- 
tached portion  of  a tranfparent  fubftance,  of  which  the  op- 
pofite  fides  are  regular  polilhed  furfaces  of  fuch  forms  as 
may  be  deferibed  by  lines  revolving  round  a common  axis ; 
or  to  any  optic  glafs,  not  very  thick,  which  either  collects 
the  rays  of  light  into  a point,  in  their  pallage  through  it,  or 
difperfes  them  farther  apart,  according  to  the  laws  of  re- 
fradlion.  A lens  is  generally  fuppofed,  in  limple  calcula- 
tions, to  be  infinitely  thin,  and  to  be  denfer  than  the  fur- 
rounding  medium. 

Lenfes  have  various  figures ; that  fs,  are  terminated  by 
various  furfaces,  from  which  they  acquire  various  names. 
The  lines  that  form  them  may  be  portions  of  circles,  of  el- 
lipfes,  of  hyperbolas,  or  of  any  other  curves,  or  they  may 
be  right  lines.  But,  in  general,  one  of  the  fides  is  a portion 
of  a fpherical  furface,  and  the  other  either  a portion  of  a 
fpherical  furface  or  a plane.  Hence  feme  are  plane  on  one 
fide,  and  convex  on  the  other  ; others  convex  on  both  fides  j 
both  which  are  ordinarily  called  convex  lenfes ; though, 
when  we  fpcak  accurately,  the  former  are  called  plano-con- 
vex, and  the  latter,  double  convex.  Again,  fome  are  plane 
on  one  fide,  and  concave  on  the  other  ; and  others  are  con- 
cave on  both  fides,  which  are  both  ufually  ranked  among  the 
concave  lenfes ; though,  when  diilinguifhed,  the  former  is 
called  a plano-concave , and  the  latter,  a double  concave. 
Others,  again,  are  concave  on  one  tide,  and  convex  on  the 
other  ; which  are  called  convexo-concave,  or  concavo-convex 
lenfes.  The  figures  of  all  thefe  are  fufficiently  deferibed  by 
their  names  (fee  alfo  Plate  VI.  Optics,  fg.  5.)  ; except 
that  the  term  nu nifeus,  which  properly  implies  a little  moon 
or  crefcent,  is  applied  in  general  to  all  lenfes  which  are  con- 
vex on  the  one  fide,  and  concave  on  the  other,  although  they 
may  be  thicker  at  the  edges  than  in  the  middle.  Sometimes, 
however,  a lens  cf  this  kind  is  diltinguifhed  by  the  term  con- 
cavo-convex. See  Meniscus. 

When  the  particular  figure  is  net  cotifidercd,  a lens  that 
is  thickefl  in  the  middle  is  called  a convex  lens  ; and  that 
which  is  thinnell  in  the  middle  is  called  a concave  lens 
without  farther  diilinction. 

ft  is  to  be  here  obferved,  that  in  every  lens  terminated  in 
any  of  the  forementioned  manners,  a right  line  perpendicular 
to  the  two  furfaces  is  called  the  axis  of  the  lens  ; which  axis, 
when  both  furfaces  are  fpherical,  pafles  through  both  their 
centres  ; hence  it  is  manifell,  that  no  lens,  except  the  fphere, 
can  have  but  one  axis  ; and  therefore  all  pencils  of  rays  are 
oblique,  excepting  thofe  whofe  foci  are  in  the  axis  of  the 
lens:  but  if  one  of  them  be  plane,  it  falls  perpendicularly 
upon  that,  and  goes  through  the  centre  of  the  other. 
The  points  where  the  axis  cuts  the  furface  are  called 
the  vertices  of  the  lens,  and  the  middle  point  between  them 
is  called  the  centre.  This  is  the  cafe,  when  the  lenfes  are 
thin,  as  they  are  ufually  fuppofed  to  be  ; but  when  the  lens 
is  pretty  thick,  and  its  furfaces  of  unequal  curvatures,  then 
the  centre  of  the  lens  is  nearer  to  one  vertex  than  to  the 
other  ; by  as  much  as  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  former 
furface  is  lefs  than  that  of  the  other. 

For  the  explanation  of  other  terms  that  pertain  to  lenfes, 
and  of  their  general  effect,  it  is  obvious,  that  if  a ray  of 
light  falls  perpendicularly  upcii  the  vertex  of  a lens,  or  coin- 
cides with  its  axis,  it  mull  pafs  Uraight  through  the  lens 
without  fullering  any  refraction  ; but  when  it  falls  obliquely 
upon  it,  it  mull  emerge  out  of  the  lens  in  a direction  inclined 
to  its  former  direction.  Tlius,  if  the  rays  of  light,  which, 
6 iffuing 
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ifTuing  from  the  luminous  point  A,  ( Plate  V I.  Optics,  fg.  6.) 
fall  upon  the  lens  B E,  the  ray  A C,  which  proceeds  m the 
■dire&ion  of  the  axis  of  the  lens,  muff  pafs  ilraight  through 
it  ; but  the  ray  A B,  falling  obliquely  upon  the  furface  of 
the  lens,  mull  be  refradled,  or  bent,  and  if  the  lens  be  a 
plano-convex,  or  double  convex,  that  ray  mull  be  bent  in- 
wardly, that  is,  towards  the  axis ; confequently  it  mull 
interfedl  the  axis  in  fome  point,  as  F.  This  point  F is  called 
the  refracted focus  of  that  ray,  or  rather  of  the  rays  A B, 
A E,  See.  which  fall  upon  the  lens  at  equal  diltances 
from  the  axis  A C,  and  which  all  meet  and  crofs  at.  the 
fame  point  F ; but  the  point  A from  which  they  ilfue, 
is  called  the  radiant  point,  or  the  foeus  of  incident  rays  ; and 
both  thefe  points,  in  reference  to  each  other,  are  called 
the  conjugate  foci.  If  a lens  be  concave,  as  in  fg  7, 
ihen  the  oblique  rays  A B,  A E,  Sec.  will  be  bent  out- 
Wardly,  or  from  the  axis ; in  which  if  the  refradted  rays  be 
luppofed  to  be  continued  backwards  until  they  meet 
the  axis  as  at  F,  then  the  point  F is  called  the  vir- 
tual focus  of  the  refraBed  rays,  being  in  fadt  the  centre  of 
divergency  of  the  rays.  In  this  cafe  the  conjugate  foci 
are  both  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  lens  ; viz.  the  real  focus 
of  incident  rays,  and  the  virtual  focus  F of  the  refradfed 
rays  B G,  DO,  E S.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all  the 
rays  which  fall  upon  the  furface  of  a lens,  whether  it  be 
convex  or  concave,  will  not  meet  at  one  and  the  fame  point 
when  the  lens  is  convex,  nor  have  a common  virtual  focus 
when  it  is  concave  ; but  thofe  rays  which  arc  more  diilant 
from  the  axis,  after  the  refradfion,  meet  fooner  than  thofe 
which  are  nearer  to  the  axis ; and  this  effedl  is  greater  in 
proportion  as  the  furfaces  of  the  lens  arc  farther  from  each 
other,  and  confift  of  larger  fpherical  fegmenU.  Hence  a 
glafs  globe  renders  the  above-mentioned  effedl  very  confpi- 
CU0U3  ; and  hence  the  lenfes  are  made  as  thin  as  poflible  ; 
but  in  all  cafes,  a lens  which  coniifts  of  fpherical  furfaces, 
does  never  refract  the  rays  which  fall  from  a luminous  point, 
precifely  to  the  fame  focus.  The  rays  which  fall  upon  the 
edge  of  the  lens  have  their  refradted  focus  not  only  nearer 
to  the  lens,  but  alfo  farthed  from  the  axis,  viz.  on  or.e  iide 
of  it.  Lines  drawn  through  the  refradled  foci  pf  the  rays, 
which  belong  to  one  luminous  or  radiant  point,  form  two 
curves,  which  make  an  angle  with  each  other  at  the  axis, 
cr  principal  focus,  and  are  called  “ candies  by  refradlion” 
(fee  Caustic)  ; which  are  real  in  convex  lenfes,  but  ima- 
ginary in  thole  that  arc  concave.  When  the  lenfes  are  thin, 
and  their  fphericity  not  very'  great,  thefe  caudics  are  fo  _ 
trifling  that  the  eye  does  not  perceive  them  ; but  lenfes  that 
are  thick  and  of  great  convexity  produce  a confiderable 
aberration  of  the  rays,  and  an  evident  didortion  of  the 
objedt  to  an  eye  that  looks  through  them.  This  aberration 
nay  be  exhibited  experimentally  by  covering  one  fide  of  a 
g'afs  globe  or  thick  lens  with  a circular  piece  of  brown 
paper,  having  a row  of  equidiitant  pin-holes  in  its  diameter. 
Let  the  light  which  pafles  through  thefe  holes,  and  through 
the  lens,  fall  upon  a piece  of  white  paper  held  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  rays  of  light,  and  you  will  find  that  when  the 
paper  is  held  near  to  the  globe  or  lens,  the  fpots  of  light 
upon  it  are  at  equal  dillances  from  one  another  fucceflive- 
ly  ; but  if  the  paper  be  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  lens, 
the  intervals  between  the  exterior  fpots  grow  lefs  than  the 
intervals  between  the  interior,  and  foon  unite.  If  the  fame 
operation  be  performed  with  a thick  concave  lens,  the  inter- 
vals between  the  exterior  fpots  will  be  found  to  grow  larger 
than  the  interior,  &c.  There  is  another  aberration,  refultmg 
from  the  different  refrangibilityr  of  the  rays  of  light ; and 
which  caufes  a much  greater  impcrfedlion  in  lenfes.  For  an 
account  of  both,  fee  Aberration.  Notwithftanding  theft* 


aberrations,  glafs  lenfes,  that  are  not  very  thick:,  are 
reckoned  to  have  a determinate  focus  of  refradled  rays,  ori- 
ginally iffuing  from  a lingle  radiant  point  ; and  the  didance 
of  that  focus  from  the  furface  of  the  lens  is  called  the  focal 
dijlancc  of  thefe  rays.  In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  deter- 
mining their  focal  didance,  it  may  be  conlidered,  that  about 
the  middle  of  the  furface  of  every  lens  there  is  a point, 
upon  which,  if  a ray  falls  and  pafles  through  the  lens,  the 
emergent  part  will  be  parallel  to  the  incident ; for  the  point 
of  incidence  and  the  point  of  emergence  may  be  fo  fituated, 
that  if  two  planes  touch  the  furfaces  at  thefe  points,  they 
may  be  parallel  to  each  other.  That  ray  or  part  of  a pencil 
of  light,  which  thus  pafles  through  the  lens,  without  being 
bent,  is  called  the  axis  of  that  pencil,  and  this  axis  pa  fit  s 
through  the  entire  of  the  lens.  When  rays  of  light  fall 
upon  the  fame  lens  with  different  inclinations,  it  is  evident 
that  after  the  refradlion,  they  mud  have  their  foci  at  dif- 
ferent didances  from  the  lens.  When  rays  of  light  come 
parallel  to  each  other,  fuch  as  thofe  which  come  from  a 
point  of  the  fun’s  iurface,  or  from  any  other  diilant  point, 
and  fall  perpendicularly,  or  nearly'  fo,  upon  the  furface  of 
a lens;  then  the  focus  of  thefe  rays,  after  refradlion,  is  called 
the  geometrical  focus,  or  the  principal  focus  of  that  lens,  and 
its  dillance  from  the  lens  the  principal  focal  didance  of  that 
lens.  The  principal  iocus  of  a lens  may  be  found  either  ex- 
perimentally or  bv  computation.  In  a plano-convex,  dou- 
ble-convex, or  menifeus,  the  principal  focus  is  real ; in  the 
other  lenfes  the  focus  is  virtual.  See  the  Theory  of  Lenfes 
demcnf  rated  under  Rffii  action  and  Dioptrics,  and  the 
application  thereof  under  Microscope,  Telescope,  Burn- 
ing-glass, and  Focus. 

Some  coniine  lenfes  within  the  diameter  of  five  Or  fix 
lines,  and  will  have  fuch  as  exceed  that  diameter  called  len- 
ticular glaffcs. 

Lenfes  are  diflinguiihed,  with  regard  to  the  manner  of 
their  preparation,  into  ground  and  blovun. 

Lenses,  Blown,  are  little  globules  of  glafs,  melted  in  the 
flame  of  a lamp,  or  taper.  See  Microscope. 

Lenses,  Manner  of  grinding.  A little  piece  of  copper  is 
cemented  to  the  end  of  the  arbor  of  a lathe,  ar.d  turned 
till  it  form  a llifh,  or  bafon,  of  the  diameter  of  the  lens  re- 
quired. Then  a piece  of  clear  glafs  is  cemented,  on  one  of 
its  flat  fides,  to  the  end  of  a little  maundrel,  with  black 
Spanifti  wax  ; and  thus  ground,  on  the  fide  not  cemented, 
on  a grindllone,  with  water,  till  it  hath  nearly  acquired  a 
convex  figure.  It  is  finifhed  in  the  lathe,  by  turning  it  in 
the  bafon,  with  fine  wet  fand,  grit-llone,  or  emery.  The  grit 
mull  be  often  repeated  freih  till  the  lens  appear  very'  round  ; 
when  it  is  come  to  that  point,  they  ccafe  to  take  any  freih 
fkone,  but  continue  to  turn  it  in  the  bafon,  till  the  remains 
of  the  fand  are  become  fo  fine  as  to  have  pohlhed  it.  This 
they'  perceive,  when,  upon  wiping  it,  the  image  of  the  win- 
dow of  the  place  is  feen  painted  on  its  furface ; if  it  does 
not,  it  is  wetted  in  water  without  any  fand,  and  turned  till 
it  hath  got  a poluh.  The  bafon  is  then  covered,  within- 
fide,  with  two  or  three  folds  of  linen,  and  the  polilh  finiihed 
with  putty,  or  tripoly  of  Venice  ileeped  in  water.  It  is 
known  to  be  perfedlly  poliihed,  when,  viewing  it  with  a 
magnifier,  there  appear  no  fcratches  of  the  fand.  The  ce. 
ment  is  then  broken  off,  and  the  fide  poliihed  cemented,  t6 
work  and  grind  the  ether,  as  before,  till  the  edges  of  the 
lens  be  become  flurp,  and  it  be  perfectly  poliihed  on  either 
fide.  When  finifhed,  it  is  waihed  in  fpirit  of  wine,  to  take 
off  all  remains  of  the  wax. 

According  to  the  mode  now  generally  pradlifed,  optical 
glaffcs  arc  fixed  on  blocks  by  means  of  a cement,  and 
ground  with  emery  by  a tool  of  proper  convexity  or  con- 
5 U 2 cavity  ; 
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cavity ; if  they  are  fmall,  a large  number  is  fixed  on  the 
blocks  at  the  fame  time.  The  tool  is  fometimes  firft  turned 
round  its  axis  by  machinery,  and  when  the  lenfes  are  to  be 
finilhed,  a compound  motion  is  given  to  it  by  means  of  a 
crank  ; and  in  order  to  make  it  more  fmooth,  the  wheels 
turn  each  other  by  brulhes  in  Head  of  cogs.  The  point  of 
the  lens  where  its  two  furfaces  are  parallel,  is  determined  by 
looking  through  it  at  a minute  objedl,  while  it  is  fixed  on  a 
wheel  with  a tubular  axis,  and  fhifting  it,  until  the  object 
appears  no  longer  to  move ; a circle  is  then  defcribed,  as  it 
revolves,  in  order  to  mark  its  outline.  The  difhes  in  which 
lenfes  are  fometimes  ground  are  of  bell  metal ; and  the 
emery  is  prepared  by  elutriation. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions  we  have  the  figure  of 
a machine  for  grinding  lenfes  fpherically.  It  is  a contriv- 
ance t®  turn  a fphere  at  one  and  the  fame  time  on  two  axes, 
interfering  each  other  at  right  angles,  with  an  equal  ve- 
locity and  preffure  on  each.  See  the  Tranfadlions,  NJ  459. 
fedt.  1.  See  Grinding  of  Optic  Glaffes. 

Lenses,  for  convex,  the  laws  of  their  refradtion,  and  their 
effedts  depending  thereon,  are  as  follow. — 1.  A ray  of  light, 
E G,  near  the  axis  ( Plate  VI.  Optics,  fg.  8.),  and  parallel 
to  it,  ftriking  on  the  plane  furface  of  a plano-convex  lens, 
directly  oppofite  to  the  luminous  body,  after  refradtion  con- 
curs with  the  axis  in  the  point  F : and  if  C be  the  centre 
of  the  convexity,  C F will  be  to  F L,  that  is,  the  dillance 
of  the  centre  from  the , point  of  concourfe,  or  focus,  will 
be  to  the  dillance  of  the  centre,  from  the  convex  furface, 
in  the  ratio  of  the  refradfion. 

For  the  plane  furface  being  diredlly  oppofed  to  the  lumi- 
nous body,  the  ray  E G is  perpendicular  to  A B,  and  there- 
fore will  pafs  unrefradted  to  H : thus  it  ltrikes  on  A H B, 
Hill  parallel  to  the  axis  ; and  therefore  coming  out  of  a 
denfer  medium  into  a rarer,  it  will  meet  with  the  axis  of 
the  lens  in  F : and  fo  as  that  C F will  be  to  F L in  the 
ratio  of  the  fine  of  the  refradted  angle  to  the  fine  of  the 
angle  of  incidence  : as  will  be  demonilrated  under  the  head 
Refraction. 

And,  therefore,  C F — F L,  or  C L is  to  F L as  the  dif- 
ference of  thefe  fines  is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence ; and  C F — F L,  or  C L is  to  C F as  the  fame  dif- 
ference is  to  the  fine  of  ’.he  refracted  angle. 

If  then  the  refradtion  be  out  of  a glafs  lens  into  air,  C F : 

F L : : 3 : 2,  or  C L : F L : : 1 : 2,  and  C L : C F : : 1 : 

3 ; and  therefore  F L = 2 C L ; that  is,  parallel  rays,  near 
the  axis,  will  concur  with  it  at  the  dillance  of  the  diameter. 
Moreover,  if  parallel  rays  pafs  out  of  air  into  glafs,  it  will 
be  C F : F L : : 2 : 3,  and  C L : F L : : 1:3,  and  C L : 

C F : : 1 : 2.  It  is  evident  from  hence,  that  if  C L be  di- 

minifhed,  without  any  variation  in  the  refradling  power,  F L 
would  alfo  be  diminilhcd.  Again,  if  the  refradtion  were  out  of 
a water  lens,  i.  e.  out  of  a plano-convex  lens  filled  with  water, 
C F : FL  : : 4:  3,  or  C L : F L : : 1:3;  and  therefore 
FL  = 3 C L;  i.  e.  parallel  rays,  near  the  axis,  will  concur 
with  it  at  the  diltance  of  a diameter  and  a half.  It  is  eafy 
to  deduce  the  effedt  of  refradtion  out  of  air  into  water.  So 
that  if  a lighted  candle  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  a plano- 
convex lens,  that  is,  in  the  point  F,  dillant  from  the  furface 
of  the  lens  ALB,  by  the  length  of  the  diameter ; and 
from  the  furface  of  the  water  lens  by  a diameter  and  a half, 
its  rays,  after  refradtion,  will  become  parallel. 

2.  If  the  ray  K I,  (Plate  VI.  Optics,  fg.  9.)  near  the 
axis  of  a plano-convex  lens,  and  parallel  to  it,  ftrike  on  its 
convex  furface  A H B,  after  a double  refradlion,  it  will 
meet  tlie  axis  in  F ; fo  as  that  H G will  be  to  G C,  and 
•G  D to  F 13,  in  the  ratio  of  the  refradtion. 

For  the  ray  K I,  parallel  to  the  axis  E G,  by  virtue  of 


the  firft  refradtion  in  I,  will  tend  to  the  point  G,  fo  that 
G H will  be  to  G C in  the  ratio  of  the  fine  of  the  angle  of 
incidence  to  the  fine  of  the  refradted  angle : therefore,  by 
virtue  of  the  fecond  refradtion  in  L,  it  wiil  concur  with  the 
axis  in  F ; fo  that  G D will  be  to  F D in  the  ratio  of  the 
fine  of  the  refradted  angle,  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence. See  Refraction. 

So  that  the  femidiameter,  and  thicknefs  of  the  plano- 
convex lens,  with  the  ratio  of  refradtion,  being  given,  we 
(hall  have  a method  of  determining  the  focus  of  parallel 
rays  ftriking  on  the  convex  furface.  For,  if  the  ratio 
of  refradtion  be  exprefied  by  n : m,  HG  : GC  ::  « : /»; 


therefore  n — 


H C : H G ; and  H G = 


X H C : from  which  fubtradting  the  thicknefs  of  the  lens. 


D H,  and  G D = 


X H C - H D.  Then  fince 


the  ratio  of  G D to  F D is  the  given  ratio  of  refradtion, 

(rejedting  the  quantity 


FD 


CH HD 

n — m n 


H D as  very  fmall) 


CH. 


Hence,  if  the  lens  be  glafs,  F D = 2 C H — f HD. 
So  that  if  two  thirds  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  lens  be  incon- 
liderable,  (as  in  pradtice  it  ufually  happens,)  parallel  rays 
meet  with  the  axis  at  the  diltance  of  the  diameter  from  the 
lens,  even  when  they  ftrike  at  a convex  furface. 

So  that,  as  to  the  place  of  the  focus,  it  is  the  fame  thing 
whether  the  plane  furface,  or  the  convex  one,  be  turned  to 
a luminary  of  parallel  rays  ; though  it  appears,  both  from 
experience  and  trigonometrical  calculations,  that  there  are 
more  rays  united  in  a lefs  fpace,  if  the  convex  furface,  than 
if  the  plane  one,  be  turned  towards  the  fun. 

If  the  lens  were  full  of  water,  FD  = 3 C H — H D, 
and  therefore,  if  ^ H D be  inconfiderable,  F D = 3 C H, 
or  if  j HD  be  inconfiderable,  F H = 3 C H.  Parallel, 
and  near  rays,  therefore,  are  united  at  the  dillance  of  a dia- 
meter and  a half,  if  the  refraction  be  in  water,  even  when 
the  convex  furface  is  oppofed  to  the  luminous  body. 

3.  Hence,  alfo,  ariies  a method  of  determining  the  focus 
of  parallel  rays  ftriking  on  a lens  convex  on  both  lides, 
the  two  femidiameters,  and  the  thicknefs  of  the  lens,  being 
given. 

For  if  the  ray  H I,  (Plate  VI.  Optics,  fg.  10.)  near  the 
axis  D G and  parallel  to  it,  fall  on  a lens  convex  on  both 
fides,  after  a double  refradlion,  it  will  meet  the  axis  in  F, 
provided  that  G E : G C and  D K : D O have  the  ratio  of 
refradlion.  And  G D will  be  to  G K as  G O to  G F. 
Since  E G : G C in  the  ratio  of  refradlion,  the  ray  H I 
will  tend  to  the  point  G ; and  if  D K be  to  D O in  the  ratio 
of  refradlion,  after  the  fecond  refradlion  at  its  egrefs,  it  will 
meet  the  axis  in  F,  and  G D : G K ::  G O : G F.  See 
Refraction. 

And  therefore,  G D : D K : : G O : F O.  Let  the 
ratio  of  refradtion  be  that  of  n : m,  then  G E : G C ::  n : m, 
and  DK:  DO::  s : m ; and,  therefore,  « — m : n ::  C E : 
G E,  and  n - m : n ::  K O :DK;  wherefore  if  the  ratio  of 
refradlion  and  the  femidiameters  C E and  K O are  given, 
G E and  D Iv  may  be  found  : and  fince  GI)  = DK  -f  EG 
- E K,  and  G K = G E - E K,  and  C-0  = G E f 
KO-E  K,  and  GD  : GK  ::  GO  : GF;  G F may  be 
found  : moreover  G E — G F = E F.  If  E K be  rejedted 
as  very  fmall,  G D = DK  + EG,  GK  = G E,  and 
G O = GE  + K O ; and  therefore,  DK  + EG:GE 
::  G E + K O : G F. 
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Hence,  if  the  lens  be  glafs,  fince  G E = 5 C E,  and 
D K = 3 K O,  3KO  + 3CE:3CE::3CE  + KO: 
G F ; confequently  KO  + CEl  CE  ::  3CE  + KO  : 
G F.  And  fubftituting  for  KO,  a,  C E,  b,  and  G F, 

x = — » and  F E or  F K,  (rejedling  E K)  =3 1 

3 b b 4-  a b 3 a b + $ b b — 3 b b — ah  lab 
a -f-  b a 4-  b a -f-  b 

therefore  the  fum  of  the  femidiameters  KO  -f-  C E is  to 
tlife  double  of  one  of  them,  or  2 C E,  as  the  other  K O is 
to  F K the  diftance  of  the  focus  from  the  lens. 

If  the  glafs  lens  were  equally  convex  on  both  fides,  then 
KO  = C E,  and  2 C E : CE  ::  4CE  : GF,  and  there- 
fore, GF  = 2 C E;  and  FK  = = a = EC;  i.  e. 


the  diftance  of  the  focus  from  the  lens  is  equal  to  the  radius 
of  convexity. 

If  the  lens  were  full  of  water,  fince  G E = 4 C E,  and 
D K = 4 K O,  4 K O + 4 C E : 4C  E ::  4 C E f K O 
: GF  ; confequently  KOfCEiCEi^CE  + KO: 

G F.  Wherefore  fubftituting  as  before  x = — — ~\-~b — ’ 


and  F E or  F K = 4 b 


4 b b 4-  a b 3 a b r 

_ — A : confe- 

a + b a 4-  b 


quently  the  fum  of  the  femidiameters  KO  -j-  C E is  to  the 
triple  of  either,  3 C E,  as  the  other  K O is  to  F K,  the 
diftance  of  the  focus  from  the  lens. 

If  this  lens  were  equally  convex  on  both  fides,  we  fhould 


have  2 C E : C E ::  e C E : G F ; therefore  GF  = - 
1 2 


C E ; and  FK  = = — a : i.e.  the  diftance  of  the 

2 a 2 


3 

focus  from  the  lens  is  — of  the  radius. 

2 

In  order  to  find  the  principal  focus  of  a plano-convex,  or 
double  convex  lens  experimentally,  various  methods  have 
been  devifed  and  recommended.  One  is  as  follows : Mea- 
fure  exadlly  the  thicknefs  of  the  lens  in  'the  middle  and  at 
the  edge,  and  nlfo  its  breadth  ; then  it  wid  be,  as  the  dif- 
ference of  the  above  thickncfies  is  to  half  the  breadth,  fo  is 
half  the  breadth  to  the  focal  length  required.  The  following 
method  will  ferve,  according  as  tiie  centres  of  the  fides  are 
on  different  fides  or  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  lens ; as  the  fum 
or  difference  of  the  radii  of  the  fides  is  to  one  of  them,  fo  is 
double  the  other  to  the  focal  diftance  from  the  lens.  If  the 
curvity  of  each  fide  is  the  fame,  the  radius  of  that  curvity 
may  be  deemed  the  focal  length  ; and  if  one  fide  of  the  lens 
is  plane,  the  focal  length  may  be  reckoned  equal  to  twice 
the  radius  of  the  fpherical  fide.  The  focal  length  of  a con- 
vex lens  may  be  alfo  found  by  the  following  methods  : darken 
a room,  fo  that  no  light  (hall  enter  into  it  except  through  a 
tube  in  one  of  the  window-fhutters ; then,  placing  the  lens 
again!!  and  clofe  to  this  hole,  move  a white  paper  behind  it, 
till  the  picture  of  a particular  object,  diredlly  facing  the 
lens,  appears  moil  diftindl,  and  there  fix  the  paper ; then 
meafuring  the  diftances  betwixt  the  paper  and  the  objedt 
from  the  lens  refpedlively,  there  will  be  fufficient  data  for 
finding  the  focal  length  required.  Let  QP  ( fig-  11.)  be 
the  objedl  without  doors,  A the  lens  m the  window-fhutter, 
q p the  place  of  the  paper  where  the  image  of  Q P is  mod 
diftindl,  and  Q A q the  axis  of  the  lens.  Having  mcafured 
the  diftances  QA,  q A,  it  will  be,  Q7  : O A ::  Q A : 
Q F ; and  Q A — Q F = A F the  toca'.  length  required. 


The  focal  length  of  any  lens,  it  is  obferved,  is  in  ftridtnefs 
the  diftance  from  its  principal  focus  to  the  refpedlive  focal 
centre : and  in  the  example  above  given,  the  diftances  be- 
twixt the  focal  centres  of  the  lens  fhould  have  been  fub* 
trailed  from  Q q ; and  for  Q A we  fhould  have  taken  the  * 
diftance  from  Q to  the  neareft  focal  centre.  But  in  experi- 
ments of  this  kind,  ‘ thefe  niceties  would  be  fuperfluous. 
Moreover,  in  the  above  experiment,  there  will  be  a certain 
part  of  the  axis,  extending  on  each  fide  of  the  geometrical 
focus  q,  within  which,  wherever  the  paper  is  placed,  the 
pidlure  as  to  fenfe  will  be  equally  diftindl.  Having  found 
nearly  the  place  of  q,  move  the  paper  from  thence  both 
ways  along  the  axis,  till  an  indiftindlnefs  begins  to  be  per- 
ceptible in  a particular  fmall  part  of  the  pidlure  ; and  having 
noted  thefe  two  places,  the  middle  point  between  them  may 
be  taken  for  the  focus  q.  Again,  if  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens  does  not  exceed  two  or  three  feet,  it  may  be  found 
without  darkening  the  room,  by  holding  the  lens  at  fuch  a 
diftance  off,  that  the  image  of  the  window-fafh  may  be  dif- 
tindl upon  the  oppofite  wainfeot : then  computing  as  above, 
the  window-fafh  being  now  the  objedl.  And  for  common 
purpofes,  when  the  focal  length  of  a lens  is  but  fhort,  this 
length  may  be  reckoned  the  diftance  from  the  lens  to  the 
place  where  the  image  of  a remote  objedl  appears  moll  dif- 
tindl. For  if  the  objedl  be  diftant  from  the  lens  ioo  or 
1 oqo  times  the  focal  length,  the  image  will  be  beyond  the 
principal  focus  only  the  ioodth  or  ioocdth  part  of  that  focal 
length.  The  focal  length  of  a lens  may  be  found,  without 
computation,  by  making  the  flame  of  a candle  the  objedl, 
thus : Move  the  lens  or  the  candle,  and  the  paper  for  re- 
ceiving its  image,  fo  that,  when  the  image  is  moll  diftindl, 
the  lens  be  exadlly  in  the  middle  betwixt  the  other  two ; 
then  half  the  diilance  betwixt  the  objedl  or  its  image  and 
the  lens  is  the  focal  length  required.  Or  if  either  the  lens, 
or  the  candle,  or  the  paper  for  receiving  its  image,  be  moved, 
while  the  other  two  are  fixed  ; having  meafured  the  refpec- 
tive  diftances,  the  focal  length  may  be  found  in  the  manner 
already  ftated.  Or,  if  a fmall  hole,  of  about  one-fourth  or 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  be  made  in  the  window-fhutter 
of  a darkened  room,  and  a lens  and  a paper  be  held  behind 
this  hole  at  proper  diftances ; the  place  where  the  image  of 
the  hole  is  moll  diftindl  may  be  determined  very  accurately, 
and  fo  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  may  be  found  as  above. 
Again,  place  the  lens  fo  that  its  axis  may  point  as  nearly  as 
poffible  towards  the  fun  ; then  holding  a paper  behind  it, 
the  burning  point,  or  that  in  which  the  lun’s  image  is  fmalleft, 
and  when  its  limb  appears  moil  diftindl,  is  the  focus  of  the 
lens.  See  thefe  various  methods  illullrated  more  at  large  in 
Harris’s  Optics,  book  ii.  $ 4. 

On  the  principles  above  iiluftrated  is  founded  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  refradling  burning-glaftcs,  the  fun’s  light  and  heat 
being  exceedingly  augmented  in  the  focus  of  the  lens,  whe- 
ther convex  or  plano-convex  ; fince  the  rays,  falling  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  lens,  are  reduced  into  a much  narrower 
compafs ; fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  burn  fome  bodies, 
melt  others,  and  produce  other  extraordinary  phenomena. 
See  Burning  Glafs. 

4.  If  a luminous  body  be  placed  in  a focus  behind  a lens, 
whether  plano-convex,  or  convex  on  both  fides  ; or  whether 
equally  or  unequally  ; the  rays,  after  refradlion,  become 
parallel.  In  this  cafe  the  refradled  rays  become  the  incident 
rays,  and  vice  verfd ; and  confequently  the  refradled  are 
parallel.  Hence,  by  means  of  a convex  lens,  or  a little 
glafs  bubble  full  of  water,  a very  intenfe  light  may  be  pro* 
jedled  to  a vail  diftance. 

And  this  furnifhes  us  with  the  llrudlure  of  a lamp,  or 
lantern,  to  projedt  an  intenfe  light  to  an  immenfe  diftance  ; 

for 
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for  a lens,  convex  on  both  Tides,  being  placed  oppofite  to  a 
concave  mirror,  if  in  the  common,  focus  of  both  be  placed 
a lighted  candle,  or  wick,  the  rays  refledled  back  from  the 
mirror  to  the  lens  will  be  parallel  to  each  other ; and  after 
refrattien  will  converge,  till  they  ccucur  at  the  diftance  of 
the . femi-diameter,  after  which  they  will  again  diverge. 
But  the  candle  being  likew  ife  in  the  focus  of  the  lens,  the 
rays  it  throws  on  the  lens  will  be  parallel  : and  therefore  a 
very  intenfe  light  meeting  with  another  equally  intenfe,  at 
the  diitance  ot  th>-  diameter  from  the  lens,  the  light  will 
be  furprifing  ; and  though  it  afterwards  decreafe,  yet  the 
parallel  and  diverging  rays  going  a long  way  together,  it 
will  be  very  great  at  a very  great  diilance.  Lanterns  of 
this  kind  are  of  confiderab'e  fervice  in  the  night-time  to 
difeover  remote  objects,  and  are  ufed  with  iuccefs,  by 
fowlers  and  fifhermen,  to  gather  their  prey  together,  in 
order  to  take  them. 

If  it  be  required  to  have  the  light,  at  the  fame  time, 
tranfmitted  to  feveral  places,  as  through  feveral  flreets,  &c. 
the  number  of  lenfes  and  mirrors  is  to  be  increafed. 

If  the  luminous  body  placed  in  the  focus  be  of  a larger 
extent,  the  rays,  flowing  from  points  feniibly  diflant  from 
each  other,  cannot  be  parallel ; but  they  will  conllitute 
feveral  trains,  or  parcels  of  rays,  parallel  to  each  other. 

5.  The  images  of  objedls,  oppofed  in  any  manner  to  a 
convex  lens,  are  exhibited,  invevtedly,  in  its  focus. 

Hence,  if  a paper  be  applied  to  a convex  lens  (efpecially 
in  a dark  room)  at  the  diilance  of  its  focus,  the  images  of 
objedts  (hilling  upon  it  will  be  reprefented  diilindlly,  and  in 
their  natural  colours,  upon  it : nor  is  the  focus  of  the  fun’s 
rays  any  thing  elfe,  in  effedl,  but  the  image  of  the  fun. 
Hence  in  folar  eclipfes,  the  fun’s  image,  eclipfed  as  it  is, 
may  be  burnt  by  a large  lens  on  a board,  See.,  and  exhibit 
a very  entertaining  phenomenon. 

Hence,  alfo,  if  a convex  lens,  of  any  kind,  be  expofed 
both  to  nearer  and  remoter  objedls,  and  a paper  at  the 
fame  time  be  applied,  fo  as  to  receive  the  images  of  objedls 
diilindlly,  the  diilance  of  the  focus  from  the  lens,  and 
thence  the  diameter  of  the  convexity,  may  be  determined. 
See  the  above. 

6 If  a concave  mirror  be  fo  placed,  as  that  an  inverted 
image,  formed  by  refradlion  through  a lens,  be  found  be- 
tween the  centre  of  the  focus,  or  even  beyond  the  centre, 
it  will  again  be  inverted  by  refledlion,  and  (o  appear  eredt 
in  the  fir  11  cafe  beyond  the  centre  ; and  in  the  latter,  between 
the  centre  and  the  focus.  On  thefe  principles  is  eonllrudted 
the  camera  ohfeura,  which  fee. 

7.  The  diameter  of  the  image  of  an  objedl  delineated 
beyond  a convex  lens,  is  to  the  objedl  itfelf  in  the  ratio  of 
the  diflance  of  the  image  to  that  of  the  objedl. 

Sinee  then  the  image  of  a remoter  objedl  is  lefs  diflant 
from  the  lens  than  that  of  the  nearer,  the  image  of  the  more 
remote  will  be  lefs  than  that  of  the  i*arer.  And  becaufe 
the  diftance  of  the  image  from  the  lens  is  greater,  if  the 
lens  be  a fegment  of  a greater  fphere  than  of  a lefs  ; hence 
the  image  will  be  greater  in  the  former  cafe  than  in  the 
latter.  The  image  therefore  will  be  of  fuch  a magnitude, 
as  it  would  be  of,  were  the  objedl  to  (bine  into  a dark  room 
through  a little  hole  upon  a wall,  at  the  fame  diitance  from 
the  hole  at  which  the  focus  is  from  the  lens.  When  an 
objedl  is  lefs  diflant  from  a lens  than  the  focus  of  parallel 
rays,  the  diilance  of  the  image  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
objedl;  otherwife  the  diilance  of  the  image  is  lefs  than  that 
.of  the  objedl ; in  the  former  cafe,  therefore,  the  image  is 
greater  than  the  objedl ; in  the  latter  lefs. 

If  the  images  be  made  greater  than  the  objedls,  they  will 
not  appear  diliiudliy  ; becaufe  in  that  cafe  there  are  fewer 


rays  which  meet  after  refradlion  in  the  fame  point  ; whence 
it  happens,  that  rays  proceeding  from  different  points  of 
an  objedl  terminate  in  the  fame  point  of  an  image,  which  is 
the  caufe  of  confuflon.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  fame 
aperture  of  a lens  may  be  admitted  in  every  cafe,  if  we 
would  keep  off  the  rays  which  produce  confuflon.  However, 
though  the  image  is  then  more  diffindt  when  no  rays  are 
admitted  but  thofe  near  the  axis,  yet  for  want  of  rays  the 
image  is  apt  to  be  dim. 

8.  If  'he  eye  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  a convex  lens, 
an  objedl  viewed  through  it  appears  eredl,  and  enlarged  in 
the  ratio  of  the  diflance  of  the  objedl  from  the  eye,  to  that 
of  the  eye  from  the  lens,  if  it  be  near ; but  infinitely,  if  re- 
mote. 

The  theory  of  real  images  maybe  thus  illuftrated  by  an 
experiment.  Upon  a long  table  draw  the  line  B D ( Plate 
VIII.  Optics,  Jig.  1.)  and  over  fome  point  there  as  A,  place 
the  convex  lens  O,  whofe  principal  focufes  are  F,  f,  fo  that 
the  axis  F/of  the  lens  be  parallel  to  B 1).  In  the  line 
B D,  take  A F,  A f. \ each  equal  to  O F or  O f in  the 
axis  O q.  On  one  fide  of  A divide  the  line  A B into  the 
parts  1,  2,  3,  4,  See.  each  equal  to  A F ; and  on  the  other 
fide  take  f 1 equal  to  Af  or  A F,  and  divide  it  into  f -I,/', 
f\,  & c.  fo  that  thefe  parts  be  refpedlively  equal  to  j,  ', 
&c.  of/  i or  A f Then  if  the  room  be  darkened,  and  a 
lighted  candle  be  placed  over  any  one  ol  the  divifions  in  the 
line  A B,  as  at  2 ; the  image  of  the  candle  will  be  feen  dil- 
tindl  but  inverted,  upon  a paper  held  over  the  corrcfponding 
fiadlion  on  the  other  fide,  as  at  If  the  candle  be  placed 
at  the  point  3 or  4,  & c.  the  paper  for  receiving  the  image 
mud  be  held  over  -j-  or  J,  &c.  So  that  if  the  candle  be 
moved  from  2 to  an  infinite  diflance,  the  whole  motion  of 
the  image  will  be  from  \ to  /.  If  the  candle  be  placed  at 
1,  the  image  will  be  at  r,  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  lens 
on  the  other  fide.  If  the  candle  be  brought  nearer  to  F, 
the  motions  of  the  image  and  candle  will  now  be  reciprocal, 
to  what  they  were  before.  But  if  the  candle  be  placed  any 
where  between  F and  the  lens,  there  will  be  no  image 
formed. 

Since  an  objedl  placed  at  any  diflance,  and  its  image,  fub- 
tend  equal  angles  at  the  focal  centres  j,  u,  of  any  lens ; the 
angle  under  which  any  remote  objedl  appears  being  given, 
it  will  be  eafy  to  find  the  diameter  of  its  image : let  q 
{Jig.  2.)  be  the  principal  focus  of  the  convex  lens  O,  and 
let  the  angle  Ps-  R ( = p v r)  be  that  under  which  the  fun 
(or  any  other  very  remote  objedl)  appears  to  the  naked  eye  : 
bifedl  the  angle  pvr  with  the  line  v q ; then  in  the  right- 
angled  triangle  v q p or  v qr,  we  (hall  have  the  fide  v q and 
all  the  angles  ; whence  it  will  be  eafy  to  find  qp  or  q r,  the 
femi-diameter  of  the  image.  See  Image  and  Rkfrao 
tion. 

Lenses,  for  concave,  their  laws  are  as  follow. — 1.  If  pa- 
rallel rays  Itrike  on  a plano-convex  lens  K L,  and  F C be 
to  F B in  the  ratio  of  refradlion,  the  rays  will  diverge  from 
the  axis  ; and  the  point  of  divergency,  or  difperfion,  called 
the  virtual  focus,  will  be  F.  See  Plate  VII.  Optics,  fig.  3. 
See  Focus. 

For  the  ray  H I,  parallel  to  the  axis,  is  perpendicular  to 
IC  L,  and  will  therefore  pafs  unrefradled  to  E.  Wherefore 
F C being  to  F B in  the  ratio  of  refradlion,  F will  be  the 
virtual  focus. 

If  then  the  lens  be  glafs,  F B = 2 B C;  i.  e.  the  virtual 
focus  F will  be  diflant  from  the  lens  K L by  the  fpace  of 
the  diameter  2 B C. 

If  the  refradlion  be  in  water,  F B = 3 B C ; 1.  f.  the  vir- 
tual  focus  F will  be  diflant  from  the  lens  K L a diameter 
and  a half  3 B C. 

2.  If 
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2.  If  the  ray  A E,  parallel  to  the  axis  F P,  {trike  on  a 
Pn.s  eoncave  on  both  fides ; and  both  F C be  to  F B,  and 
I P to  P H in  the  ratio  of  refraction  ; and  F P : P H : : 
F B : B G ; G will  be  the  point  of  difperiion,  or  the  virtual 
focus.  See  Plate  VII.  Optics, Jig.  4. 

If,  therefore,  the  ratio  of  the  refraCtion  be  = n : m,  C B 


= a,  and  IH  = i;  F B = — — , and  P I = ; 

n — m n — m 

confequently,  difregarding  the  thicknefs  of  the  lens,  F P 

= FB  + IP=^-i^ifandPH=PI-IH  = ~ b 

11  — m n — m 


m 


mb  n x a -+-  b 

: therefore, : 

n — m n — m n — m 


BG;  i.  e. 


a + b : 


m b 
n — m 


a:BG,or/i-/n  X a + b : mb:  1 a : BG; 


i.  e.  n — m x C B 4-  I H : m I H : : C B : B G. 

If,  therefore,  the  refraCtion  be  in  a glafs  lens,  fo  that 
m = 2,  n = 3,  and  a b : 2b  ::  a :¥>  G •,  the  fum  of  the 
femidiamcters  C B and  H I will  be  to  the  diameter  of  the 
concavity  of  either,  2 H I,  as  the  femidiameter  of  the  other 
C B,  to  the  dillance  of  the  virtual  focus  from  the  lens, 

BG. 

But  if  the  femidiamcters  H I and  C B are  equal,  or  a — b, 

BG  = — - = a ; or  BG,  the  dillance  of  the  virtual  focus 
2 a 

from  the  lens,  is  equal  to  the  femidiameter  C B or  FI  I.  If 
the  refradlion  be  made  in  water,  m = 3 and  n = 4,  and, 
therefore,  a + b : 3 b ::  a : B G ; i.  e.  the  fum  of  the 
femidiamcters  C B and  H I will  be  to  a diameter  and  a half 
of  either  concavity,  3 HI,  as  the  femidiameter  of  the  other 
C B to  B G,  the  dillance  of  the  virtual  focus  from  the  lens  : 

in  this  cafe,  if  a = b,  or  H I = C B,  B G = ^ a 

■'2  a 2 


= — C B,  i.  r. 

2 


the  diitance  of  the  virtual  focus  from  the 


lens  B G,  is  to  the  femidiameter  B C in  a fefquilateral 

ratio. 

Hence,  the  fun’s  rays  linking  on  a concave  lens,  their 
light,  after  refraflion,  will  be  conlidcrably  weakened  ; fo 
that  the  effeCl  of  concave  lenfes  is  oppofite  to  that  of  the 
convex  ones. 

To  find  the  focal  length  of  a concave  lens  experimentally. 
Let  the  lens  be  covered  with  paper,  having  in  it  two  fmall 
circular  holes,  as  at  O,  v ( Plate  VII.  Optics,  fig.  5.)  ; and 
on  the  paper  for  receiving  the  light,  defcribe  two  fmall  circles 
as  a,  b,  whofe  centres  are  placed  at  twice  the  dillance  apart  of 
the  centres  of  O,  v,  and  it  wi  1 be  bell  if  'heir  diameters  are 
alfo  double  thofe  of  0,v.  Thus,  moving  the  paper  to  or 
fro,  till  the  middle  of  the  fun’s  light  coming  through  the  holes 
O,  v,  falls  exadlly  on  the  middle  of  the  circles  a,  b ; that 
dillance  of  the  paper  from  the  lens  will  be  the  focal  length 
required.  For  it  is  evident,  that  ab  : O v ::  a F : O F ; 
or,  whatever  is  the  diitance  of  a.  b,  it  will  be,  ab  — G v : 
a O ::  On  : OF,  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  In  Head  of 
tfie  paper  with  the  holes,  fmall  patches  may  be  {luck  on  the 
lens. 

The  focus  may  be  alfo  found  by  candle-light,  thus  : let  O 
be  the  place  of  the  flame  ; c,  d,  the  bright  fpots  upon  the 
paper,  and  q the  point  where  the  lines  v d,  O c,  produced, 
backwards,  woud  interfeCl.  To  lind  the  point  q , it  will 
b e c </  — On  : Or  ::  O c : O q.  Then  Q q ; Q O :: 
y O ; Q a,  and  O a is  the  focal  length  required. 


The  focal  length  of  a concave  lens  may  be  readily  found 
by  joining  it  to  a convex  one,  having  a fliorter  focus.  Let 
q (_ fig . 6.)  be  the  image  of  any  objeft  formed  by  the  convex 
lens  A,  fixed  at  A ; and  let  Q be  the  image  of  the  fame 
objedl,  when  the  convave  lens  O is  joined  to  A.  Having 
meafured  the  dillances  Q q,  q O,  for  iinding  the  focal  length 
of  the  concave  lens,  it  will  be  (as  before)  Q q : Q O :: 
Q O : Q F ; then  QF-QO  = OF. 

3.  An  objedl  viewed  through  a concave  lens  appears  eredl, 
and  diminifhed  in  a ratio  compounded  of  the  ratios  of 
the  fpace  in  the  axis  between  the  point  of  incidence,  and 
the  point  to  which  an  oblique  ray  would  pafs  without  re- 
fraction, to  the  fpace  of  the  axis  between  the  eye,  and 
middle  of  the  objedt  ; and  the  fpace  in  the  fame  axis  between 
the  eye  and  the  point  of  incidence,  to  the  fpace  between 
the  middle  of  the  objedl,  and  the  point  the  oblique  ray 
would  pafs  to  without  refradlion. 

Though  the  properties  of  lenfes  have  been  here  conlidered 
principally  with  regard  to  rays  falling  near  the  axis,  and 
parallel  to  it ; yet  th$  realoning  will  be  ealily  transferred  to 
rays  remoter  from  the  axis,  and  falling  in  any  diredlion. — 
Thus  we  may  fay  univerfally,  that  in  a convex  lens,  all  pa- 
rallel rays  become  converging,  and  concur  in  a focus  : that 
diverging  rays  either  become  lefs  diverging,  or  run  parallel, 
or  converge  ; and  that  converging  rays  converge  the  more  : 
a 1 which  alterations  are  more  fenfible  in  oblique  rays  than 
in  perpendicular  ones,  becaufe  the  angles  of  incidence  in 
that  cafe  are  greater. 

In  concave  lenfes  all  parallel  rays  become  diverging,  and 
all  diverging  rays  diverge  more  ; converging  rays  either 
converge  lefs,  or  become  parallel,  or  go  out  diverging  ; all 
which  things  hold  of  oblique  as  well  as  diredl  rays,  but 
more  fenfibly  in  the.  firft. 

For  the  further  illullration  of  this  part  of  the  fubjedl  of 
the  article  before  us,  we  {hall  here  fubjoin  two  or  three 
propofltions  ; firft  premifing,  that  all  pencils  of  rays 
(fee  Pencil),  refradled  by  a lens,  excepting  that  whofe 
axis  is  perpendicular  to  both  the  furfaces,  are  laid  to  be 
oblique,  and  are  called  “ oblique  pencils.” 

1 11  “ In  every  oblique  pencil  of  rays,  refradled  by  any  lens, 
there  is  one  ray  whofe  incident  and  emergent  parts  are  pa- 
rallel ; ana  this  ray  is  the  axis  of  that  pencil,  or  that  ray  of 
it  which  undergoes  the  lead  refradlion.”  In  Plate  VII. 
Optics,  fig.  7 to  12,  let  R,  r,  be  the  centres  of  the  fpherical 
fides  A,  a ; and  in  fgs.  7,  8,  let  r be  the  centre  of  the 
fpherical  hde  a.  In  the  fl-attell  fide  of  any  lens  whatfoever 
alfume  any  point  B,  at  which  let  a ray  of  light  be  refradled, 
either  at  its  entrance  into  the  lens,  or  at  its  emerfion  out  of 
it ; draw  R B perpendicular  to  that  iide,  and  parallel  to 
it  draw  alfo  r b perpendicular  to  the  other  fide  a ; join 
B b,  then  will  B b be  a ray,  whole  parts  P B,  p b,  without 
the  lens,  will  be  parallel.  For  the  ray  B b,  drawn  between 
the  two  parallels  R B,  r b,  is  equally  inclined  to  them  both; 
and  confequently  P B,  bp  are  alfo  equally  inclined  to  R B, 
rb,  (by  the  law  of  refradtion,)  and  therefore  parallel  to  one 
another.  After  the  fame  manner,  wherever  the  point  B is 
aflumed,  we  can  find  a ray  B b,  that  {hall  be  equally  in- 
clined to  both  the  furfaces  ; and  therefore  in  every  oblique 
pencil  of  rays  there  is  one  ray  whofe  incident  and  emergent 
rays  are  parallel.  It  is  evident  alio,  that  every  other  ray  pafi- 
ing  through  B will  be  more  refracted  than  the  ray  B b ; for 
a plane  touching  the  lens  in  any  other  point  be  fides  b will  be 
inclined  to  a plane  touching  it  in  B ; and,  therefore,  a ray 
palling  through  B,  and  any  other  point  befides  b,  will  be  bent 
out  of  its  courfe,  more  or  lei's,  according  as  thefe  planes  are 
more  or  lefs  inclined.  Whence  the  propolition  is  evident. 
Q q is  the  axis  of  an  oblique  pencil  on  the  contrary  fide 
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of  the  axis  of  the  lens.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  axis  of 
any  oblique  pencil  whatfoever  is  equally  inclined  to  each 

fide  of  the  lens,  and  the  lefs  oblique  is  the  pencil,  the 

nearer  the  point  B will  be  to  the  vertex  A ; and  the  lefs 
will  be  the  diftance  between  the  parallel  rays  P B,  bp. 

2.  In  every  oblique  pencil  of  rays  (Jigs.  7 to  12),  the 

part  B b of  the  axis  within  the  lens,  produced,  if  need  be, 
will  interfedf  the  axis  of  the  lens  in  the  very  fame  point  O ; 
and  the  point  O divides  the  axis  of  the  lens  in  fuch  a manner, 

that  A O : a O ::  R : r ; that  is,  1.  The  point  O is  in  the 

vertex  of  a plano-convex  and  plano-concave  lens  (Jigs.  7 and 
8.)  2.  In  the  double  convex  and  double  concave  (Jigs.() 

and  10),  the  point  O divides  that  part  of  the  axis,  which  is 
within  the  lens,  in  the  ratio  of  the  radii  of  the  fides,  the 
fhorteft  part  being  next  that  fide  which  has  the  greatest 
curvity.  3.  The  line  B b mull  be  produced  without  a con- 
cavo  convex  lens  [Jigs.  11  and  12),  before  it  will  interfedt 
the  axis  ; and  the  point  O in  the  axis,  where  the  faid  line 
B b produced  interfe&s  it,  lies  next  to  that  fide  which  has 
the  greateft  curvity  ; and  its  diftance  from  the  fides  is  as  the 
radii  of  thefe  fides  refpedtively.” 

Let  the  radius  of  the  flatted  fide  A be  called  R,  and 
the  radius  of  the  other  fide,  r ; and  becaufe  the  axis  B b of 
any  oblique  pencil  is  equally  inclined  to  both  the  fides  of 
the  lens  (as  we  have  above  fhewn),  it  neceflarily  follows  : 
Cafe  t.  In  a plano-convex  and  plano-concave  lens  (Jigs.  7 
and  S),  the  axis  B^  of  any  oblique  pencil  pafles  through 
the  vertex  a,  and  therefore  the  point  O is  alfo  in  a.  For  no 
perpendicular  to  the  fpherical  fide  can  be  parallel  to  a per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  fide,  but  that  only  which  pafles 
through  the  vertex  a.  Again,  becaufe  R in  this  cafe  is 
infinite,  and  O coincides  with  a ; it  will  be  R : r ::  A O : 
a O.  Cafes  2 and  3.  Becaufe  the  radii  RB,ri  are  parallel 
(by  hyp. ),  the  triangles  RBO,rio  are  fimilar  ; and,  there- 
fore, RB:ri  ::  RO:rO.  Alfo  RB  + rL-RBor 
r b ::  RO  i r O : ROorrO.  But  the  three  firft  terms 
being  invariable  quantities,  the  4th  is  fo  likevvife  ; that  is, 
in  the  fame  lens  the  point  O is  invariable.  And  from  the 
pofition  of  the  parallel  radii  R B,  r b,  it  is  plain  that  the 
point  O mull  be  within  the  double  convex  and  double  con- 
cave lens,  and  without  the  concavo-convex.  Again,  be- 
caufe R O : R A ( R B)  ::  r O : ra(rb);  we  (hall  have 
AO  (ROw?  RA)  : R A ::  «0  (r  r a)  : r a ; that 
is,  AO  : a O ::  R : r ; whence  another  part  of  the  pro- 
pofition  is  manifeft. 

Hence  it  follows ; that  the  point  O is  in  the  middle  of  a 
double  convex  and  double  concave,  whofe  fides  are  fegments 
of  the  lame  fphere  : and  in  every  lens  whatfoever,  the 
greater  proportion  the  greater  radius  bears  to  the  lefler, 
the  nearer  will  the  point  O be  to  the  vertex  a of  that  fide 
which  has  the  greateft  curvity. 

3.  “ If  the  axis  B b ( jig . 7 to  12.)  of  a pencil  of  rays 
is  not  very  oblique  to  the  axis  of  the  lens  ; the  points,  s,  v, 
where  the  parts  without  the  lens,  P B , pb,  produced,  of 
the  axis  of  the  oblique  pencil,  and  the  axis  of  the  lens,  di- 
vide that  axis  in  fuch  a manner,  that  A O : A s ::  m : n :: 
a O : a v nearly.”  The  angles,  RBx,  R B O,  or  their 
•fupplements,  are  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  at  the 
firft  fide  A ; and  therefore  their  fines  are  as  m to  n.  In 

Jigs.  7 and  8,  the  angle  RBx  = AxB;  and  RBO  = 
A O B.  And  in  fgs.  9 and  10,  the  difference  between  the 
angles,  RBx,  RBO,  or  their  fupplements,  and  the  re- 
fpedtive  angles  AxB,  A O B,  is  equal  to  the  angle  ARB, 
as  will  appear  by  drawing  d B parallel  to  the  axis  R A. 
And  therefore  the  fines  of  thefe  refpedtive  angles  are  pretty 
nearly  in  the  fame  ratio  ; that  is,  fine  < AxB  ; fine  < 
A O B ::  m : a nearly.  But  the  flues  of  the  angles,  A / B, 


A O B,  are  as  the  fides  BO,  Bx;  and  when  the  point  B 
is  not  very  remote  from  A,  B O and  B s will  be  as  AO 
and  A s nearly  ; and  therefore  when  the  point  B is  the 
neareft  of  all  to  A,  it  will  be  A O : Ax  ::  m : n.  In 
fgs.  7 and  8,  the  points  a,  v,  and  O,  coincide ; and  in 
fgs.  9 and  10,  it  might  be  proved  as  above,  that  when  the 
point  b is  very  near  to  a,  it  will  be,  a O : av  ::  m : n. 
Hence  the  further  the  point  B is  from  A,  and  b from  a,  the 
greater  will  be  Or  and  Ov.  Let  s and  v be  points  belonging 
to  pencils  that  have  the  leaft  obliquity  to  the  axis  of  the 

lens  ; then  will  Ax=  —AO;  and  a v = —a  O.  Let 
rn  m 

the  thicknefs,  A a,  of  any  lens  be  called  t ; then  in  a piano- 

convex  and  plano-concave  lens,  A s — — t.  And  in  a 

m 

double  convex  and  double  concave,  whofe  fides  are  fegments 

of  the  fame  fphere,  A s — av  = — t.  Hence  again,  in 

2 m • 

2 

a plano-convex  and  plano-concave  glafs,  Ax  = — / ; and 

in  a double  convex  glafs  of  equal  convexities,  and  in  a 
double  concave  glafs  of  equal  concavities.  Ax  = av  = 

— /.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  focal  lenoth  of  any 

3 

lens  is  to  be  reckoned  from  the  point  v,  if  the  flatted  fide  is 
expofed  to  parallel  rays ; and  from  the  point  s,  if  the 
parallel  rays  are  incident  upon  the  moll  convex  or  concave 
fide ; the  point  v,  in  all  cafes,  being  the  molt  remote  from 
the  flatted  fide,  A,  of  the  lens.  The  points,  s and  v,  may 
occafionally  be  called  the  “ focal  centres”  of  the  lens. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  focal  length  of  a convex  lens  is, 
properly,  the  diftance  between  the  principal  focus  and  the 
next  focal  centre ; and  the  focal  length  of  a concave  lens  is 
to  be  reckoned  from  its  principal  focus  to  the  fartheft  focal 
centre.  As  the  axes  of  the  feveral  pencils  that  are  not  very 
oblique,  are  retraced  from  the  fame  point  / or  v nearly  ; fo 
the  refradlion  of  thefe  axes  caufes  no  fenfible  confufion  in  the 

image.  Moreover,  becaufe  Ax  = — AO,  and  av  =s 

in 

— aO,  and  becaufe  R:r::AO;aO;it  will  be, 
m 

R + r : — ::  t (A  O + aO)  : — ~ ; therefore  A 0 
r — a U 

= ; and  a O = — — — ; wherefore,  Ax  = — 

R + r K + r in 

X yr ; and  a v = — x yr— — ; and  multiplying 

R + r in  R ± r 

one  fide  of  each  equation  by  in  x R j;  r,  it  will  be  Ax  : 
a v : : fiR/  : nr  t. 

4.  “ The  foci  of  both  diredl  and  oblique  pencils  of  pa- 
rallel rays  are  nearly  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  focal 
centre  (s  or  v,  as  the  cafe  is)  of  any  lens.”  Let  ArQ 
( Plate  VIII.  Optics,  fg.  1 to  6.)  be  the  axis  of  the  lens, 
r the  centre  of  the  firft  furface  a b,  Q the  principal  focus  of 
that  furface,  and  F the  focus  of  the  lens.  Let  pb  BP  be 
the  axis  of  any  oblique  pencil ; and  let  the  emergent  part, 
B P,  produced  backwards  cut  the  axis  of  the  lens  in  s.  Of 
all  the  rays  parallel  to  the  axis  pb  BP,  there  (hall  be  one 
as  D d which  will  fall  perpendicular  upon  the  firft  furface 
a d ; and  therefore  if  the  medium  was  continued,  this  ray 
(produced  backwards  from  a concave  lens,  but  continued 

through 
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through  a convex  lens)  would  pafs  through  the  centre  r, 
and  the  geometrical  focus  of  rays  parallel  to  it  would  be 
at  q,  fo  that  rq  = r Q.  This  is  plain,  becaufe  drq  is 
perpendicular  to  the  furface  a,  as  well  as  arQ.  Again,  of 
all  the  rays  parallel  to  the  axis  p b,  there  (hall  be  one  as  E e 
(if  the  lens  is  broad  enough)  which  (hall  be  refradted  into 
e G,  perpendicular  to  the  fecond  furface  A B ; and  there- 
fore the  focus  of  this  ray  (hall  be  in  x P produced,  and  in 
e G produced  ; that  is,  in  the  point  of  interfedtion  f.  Ne- 
gledting  the  aberration  of  the  firft  furface  a b,  e G would 
unite  with  the  axis  drq  in  q.  Hence  we  are  to  (hew  that 
s f — s F nearly. 

Cafe  i.  When  one  fide  of  the  lens  is  plain.  [Figs,  i,  2.) 
Becaufe  s r,  f q,  and  sf,rq  are  parallel ; sf=rq=rQ 
= s F. 

Cafe  2.  When  both  fides  of  the  lens  are  fphericaL 
(Fig.  3 — 6.)  Let  R be  the  centre  cf  the  fecond  furface 
A B,  and  becaufe  e G is  perpendicular  to  this  furface,  it 
will  pafs  through  the  centre  R.  And  becaufe  rq  is  pa- 
rallel to  sf  it  will  be  R r : R s ::  r q : sf.  The  two 
firft  terms,  Rr,  R x,  being  invariable  quantities,  and  r q 
being  allowed  to  remain  invariable,  x f will  alfo  be  inva- 
riable ; that  is,  x F will  defcribe  the  fedtor  x F f,  and  sf  — 
x F.  But  becaufe  of  the  aberration  by  the  firft  furface  d e, 
no  ray,  as  E e,  parallel  to  and  remote  from  the  axis  D rq, 
can  be  refradted  to  the  focus  q ; but  it  will  cut  the  axis  r q 
in  fome  point  y between  q and  r (fig.  1 to  6.)  ; and  there- 
fore a ray  parallel  to  p b,  that  (hall  be  refradted  perpendi- 
cularly to  the  fecond  furface  A B,  muft  be  fome  ray  h k be- 
tween E e and  the  axis  p b,  if  the  centres,  R,  r,  are  on  dif 
ferent  fides  ( fgs.  3 and  4.)  ; otherwife  h k will  be  farther 
from  the  axis  than  E e (fgs.  5 and  6.)  ; and  confequently 
this  ray  will  cut  the  axis  x f in  fome  point  x,  between  f 
and  x.  But  it  has  been  already  (hewn,  that  if  the  lens  had 
no  aberration,  f would  be  the  focus  of  all  the  rays  parallel 
to  the  axis  pb  Bf;  and  as  the  aberrations  at  the  different 
furfaces  are  contrary,  it  is  fufficiently  evident  that  the  focus 
of  thofe  rays  which  are  neareft  to  the  axis  p b Bf,  will  not 
be  remote  from  f. 

In  every  lens  whatfoever,  the  true  focus  g of  an  oblique 
pencil  of  parallal  rays  will  be  between  f and  x ; that  is,  x g 
will  be  lefs  than  x f or  x F.  Becaufe  if  there  was  no  aber- 
ration at  either  furface  of  the  lens,  s g would  be  equal  to 
x F or  sf ; and  therefore  it  muft  follow,  that  if  the  aber- 
rations at  each  furface  were  equal,  they  would  deftroy  each 
other.  (Figs.  3,  4.)  Let  rays  of  light  be  within  the  lens, 
on  each  fide  of  the  axis  b B,  and  let  their  inclination  to  that 
axis  be  fuch,  as  that  they  would  emerge  at  the  fide  b,  pa- 
rallel to  b p.  It  is  plain,  that  a ray  parallel  to  the  oblique 
axis  pb  BP,  and  between  the  faid  axis  and  the  perpendi- 
cular d r,  will  be  more  oblique  to  the  emergent  fide  A than 
to  the  incident  fide  a ; and  therefore,  in  this  cafe,  the  aber- 
ration at  the  fide  A is  the  greateft,  and  this  excefs  of  the 
aberration  contradts  the  focus  nearer  to  x than  f,  as  to  g. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  parallel  ray  be  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  oblique  axis,  the  greateft  aberration  will  be  on  the  inci- 
dent fide  a ; and  in  the  prefent  cafe  likewife,  this  excefs  of 
aberration  contradts  the  focus  nearer  to  the  lens,  as  to  g ; 
and  it  is  plain,  that  the  more  oblique  is  the  pencil,  the 
greater  will  be  f g : whence  the  propoiition  is  manifeft. 

5.  “ The  focus  of  incident  rays,  either  diverging  or  con- 
verging  upon  any  lens,  being  given  : to  find  the  focus  of 
the  emergent  rays.”  Let  F / ( Plate  VIII.  Optics,  fg.  7 
to  12.)  be  the  axis  of  any  lens  B b,  whofe  focal  centres  are 
x,  v ; and  principal  foci  are  F ,/.  Let  any  point  Q in  the 
axis  of  the  lens  be  the  focus  of  incident  rays,  either  diverging 
as  Q B,  or  converging  as  MB;  and  let  / be  the  geo- 
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metrical  focus  of  thofe  rays  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  len*, 
whofe  incidence  is  on  the  fame  fide  with  the  ray  Q B,  or 
MB.  To  find  the  focus  of  the  emergent  rays,  fay  Q F ; 
Fx  ::  vf  (Fx)  : f q ; and  placing  q the  fame  way  from  f 
that  F is  from  Q,  the  point  q thus  found  will  be  the  focus 
required.  Let  the  point  of  incidence  B be  not  remote  from 
the  vertex  of  the  lens  ; from  the  centre  v defcribe  the  arc 
fd,  and  draw  v d parallel  to  the  incident  ray  Q B,  or  M B ; 
then  will  d be  the  point  where  the  emergent  ray  interfedts 
the  axis  vd;  and  therefore  the  point  q,  where  the  emergent 
ray  b d (or  N b)  produced,  inte*fedts  the  axis  of  the  lens,  is 
the  focus  required.  Again,  draw  x D parallel  to  q B ; then 
will  the  triangles,  QDx,  v dq,  be  equiangular,  and  there  - 
fore  QD  : Dx  ::  vd  : d q.  But  D is  a point  where  the 
incident  ray  q b,  or  N b,  after  refraction  by  the  lens,  will 
interfedt  the  axis  x D,  fo  that  x D =.  x F nearly  ; and  when 
the  triangles,  QDx,  vdq,  are  vaniihing,  the  point  D will 
coincide  with  F,  and  d with  f ; wherefore  Q F : F x : : 
vf  : f q.  Hence  it  follows,  x.  Becaufe  Y s — vf,  F x or 
vf  is  a mean  proportional  between  Q F and  f q ; that  is, 
Q F : Fx  ::  Fx  : f q.  2.  Q F : Fx  ::  (vf  ; f q ::)  Ox 

(QF  + Fx)  : vq  (Vf+fq).  $.  QF  : Qx  ::  (Fx  : 

v q ;:)  Qx  (Q  F jh  Fx)  : Q x ~jfv  q.  Obf.  When  the 

lens  is  not  very  thick  in  proportion  to  its  focal  length,  the 
focal  diftances,  S F,  vf,  may,  without  fenfible  error,  be 
reckoned  from  the  point  O,  which  bifedts  v s ; and  then 
the  preceding  proportions  will  be  convertible  into  the  fol- 
lowing: viz.  QF  : FO  ::  FO  (=  Oy)  : f q ; and 
Q F : F O ::  Q O : O q ; and  Q F : Q O ::  Q O : Qq. 

4.  If  q be  the  focus  of  incident  rays,  Q will  be  the  focus  of 
the  emergent  rays.  5.  The  focufes,  Q,  q,  move  both  the  fame 
way,  and  always  lie  contrary  to  F and  f.  A nd  the  dif- 
tances, F Q,  f q,  vary  reciprocally  ; that  is,  as  one  in- 
creafes,  the  other  decreafes,  but  with  a different  velocity, 
according  as  they  are  differently  fituated.  When  Q coin- 
cides with  F,  q will  be  at  an  infinite  diftance ; that  is,  the 
refradted  rays  will  emerge  parallel  to  the  axis.  And  in 
fgs.  7,  8,  when  QO  = 2OF,  O q will  be  = O Q : 
whence  the  difference  of  the  focal  diftances  of  the  refradted 
rays,  when  Q O = 2 O F,  and  when  O Q is  infinite,  is  only 
equal  to  Of.  6.  When  the  focus  Q of  rays  diverging 
upon  a convex  lens  (fg.  9.)  lies  between  F and  the  lens, 
the  refradted  rays  (b  N inftead  of  eroding  the  axis)  will 
diverge  frem  the  focus  q.  And  if  incident  rays  upon  a 
concave  lens  converge  towards  the  point  that  is  nearer  to  it 
than  F (as  in  fg.  10.),  the  lens  in  this  cafe  will  have  a real 
focus ; that  is,  the  refradted  rays  will  crofs  the  axis  in  q. 
And  univerfally,  7.  When  the  focufes,  Q,  q,  lie  both  on 
the  fame  fide  of  the  lens  ; if  the  incident  rays  diverge  from 
Q (fg.  9 — 12  ),  the  emergent  rays  will  diverge  from  q. 
And  if  the  incident  rays  emerge  towards  Q (fg.  10,  11  ), 
the  emergent  rays  will  converge  towards  q.  And  in  all 
thefe  cafes,  the  nearer  Q is  to  O,  the  nearer  alfo  will  q be 
to  O ; and  if  one  of  thefe  focufes  be  in  O,  the  other  alfo 
will  coincide  with  it.  And  the  contrary  happens,  when  Q 
and  q are  on  different  fides  of  the  lens;  that  is,  rays  di- 
verging from  Q ( fg.  7.)  will  converge  towards  q ; and 
rays  converging  towards  Q (fg . 8.)  will  diverge  from  q. 

We  have  hitherto  taken  notice  of  the  progrefs  of  a fingle 
pencil  of  rays,  or  fuch  as  come  from  a fingle  point,  through 
a lens  ; but  it  is  eafy  to  apply  the  fame  kind  of  reafon- 
ing  to  the  various  points  of  an  objedt.  Let  DE  ( Plate 
VIII.  Optics  fg.\  13.)  be  an  objedt,  A B a double  convex  lens, 
whofe  centre  is  C ; and  let  us  examine  the  pencils  of  rays 
which  come  from  three  points  only  of  the  objedt,  fince  the 
3 X fituation 
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fituation  of  the  intermediate  pencils  is  evidently  comprehended 
between  thofe  three.  Of  all  the  rays  which  proceed  from 
each  of  thefe  points,  that  which  paffes  through  the  centre 
C of  the  lens  mull  proceed,  if  the  lens  is  not  remarkably 
thick,  in  a ftraight  line,  fo  that  DCI,  F C H,  and 
E C G,  are  ftraight  lines  ; fecondly,  the  focus  of  the  rays 
DBA,  after  refradhion,  muft  be  fomewhere  in  the  axis  or 
ftraight  line  DCI;  alfo  that  of  the  middle  pencil,  F B A, 
muft  be  fomewhere  in  F C H,  and  the  focus  of  the  third 
pencil  muft  be  in  E C G.  Thirdly,  the  refrafted  focus  of 
each  pencil  muft  be  on  the  contrary  fide  of  the  axis  of  the 
lens,  to  what  its  incident  or  radiant  focus  is  ; for  inftance, 
the  refradled  focus  I is  below  the  axis  of  the  lens,  whilft  its 
incident  or  radiant  focus  D is  above  it  ; and  the  refradled 
focus  G is  above  the  axis,  whilft  its  radiant  point  E is  below 
it : the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  if  the  objedt  D E he 
fufficiently  luminous,  and  a piece  of  white  paper,  or  other 
flat  and  opaque  body,  be  fituated  at  G I,  an  image  of  the 
objedt  D E will  be  formed  upon  it,  but  in  an  inverted  po- 
fition.  If  the  opaque  body  be  removed,  then  no  image 
will  be  feen  by  a fpedtator  fituated  on  one  fide  ; for  the 
rays  of  light,  though  they  meet  at  their  refpedtive  foci  in 
I H G,  yet  they  proceed  dLergingly  beyond  that  place 
through  the  air  or  other  tranfparent  body,  and  none  come 
to  the  lateral  fpedtator.  If  the  paper  be  fituated  nearer  or 
farther  from  the  lens  than  the  place  G I,  then  an  imperfedt 
image,  dr  no  image  at  all,  will  be  formed  upon  it,  becaufe 
the  rays  of  the  refpedtive  pencils  do  not  meet  at  any  other 
place. 

From  what  has  been  faid  above  with  refpedt  to  the  con- 
jugate foci  of  the  fame  pencil,  it  will  be  clearly  deduced, 
that  if  the  objedt  D E be  brought  nearer  to  the  lens,  the 
refradted  foci,  or  the  image  G H I,  will  be  formed  farther 
from  the  lens,  and  vice  verfri.  And  from  this  it  follows, 
that  (fince  the  angles  D C E,  G C I,  formed  at  the  centre 
of  the  lens  by  the  axes  of  the  two  extreme  pencils,  are 
equal)  when  the  diftance  of  the  objedt  from  the  lens  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  image  from  the  lens,  then  the  fixe  of  the 
image  is  equal  to  that  of  the  objedt  ; when  the  former 
diftance  is  lefs  than  that  of  the  latter,  then  the  image  is 
larger  than  the  objedt  ; and  when  the  former  diftance  is 
longer  than  the  latter,  then  the  image  is  fmaller  than  the 
objedt. 

With  refpedt  to  the  brightnefs  of  that  image  it  muft  be 
confidered,  that  of  the  innumerable  rays  which  are  inceffantly 
emitted  in  every  diredtion  from  each  point,  for  inftance  D, 
of  the  objedt,  aconfiderable  number,  viz.  DAB,  falls  upon 
the  lens,  and  are  converged  to  a fingle  point  I ; therefore 
that  point  muft  be  more  or  lefs  bright  in  proportion  as  the 
furface  of  the  lens  is  larger  or  fmaller.  Hence  alfo  a very 
remarkable  property  of  thofe  lenfes  iseafily  comprehended, 
which  is,  that  when  an  image  G H l is  thus  formed,  if  you 
cover  part  of  the  lens,  be  it  the  middlemoft  or  fome  lateral 
part  of  it,  the  image  I G will  not  thereby  be  rendered  partly 
invifible, — the  whole  image  will  be  feen  as  well  as  before, 
but  it  will  appear  lefs  bright  than  before  ; for  if  we  confider 
each  indefinite  part  of  the  lens,  we  may  eafily  perceive  that 
rays  of  light  from  every  point  of  the  objedt  muft  pafs 
through  that  part,  and  muft  meet  at  the  refpedtive  foci  in 

GHI. 

The  above  explanation  of  the  progrefs  of  various  pencils 
through  a convex  lens,  may,  mutatis  mutandis,  without 
much  difficulty  be  adapted  to  explain  the  abtion  of  concave 
lenfes.  Newton’s  Optics.  Smith’s  Optics.  Harris’s 
Optics.  Cavallo’s  Philofophy,  vol.  iii. 

Lens,  or  Lent'uula,  was  the  name  of  a kind  of  weight 
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among  the  Romans  ; being  the  hundred  .and  eightli  part  of 
a drachm  ; equal  to  a grain  and  a half. 

Lens,  in  Anatomy , a tranfparent  body,  nearly  fpherical  in 
figure,  placed  in  a depreffion  in  front  of  the  vitreous  humour 
of  the  eye.  It  is  generally  mentioned  with  the  epithet  cryf- 
talline.  See  Eye. 

Lens,  in  Botany , the  Lentil,  Ervurn  Lens  of  Linnasus, 
but  in  reality  a fpecies  of  Cicer  ; fee  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  776, 
and  our  article  Ervum.  The  Latin  word  lens  is  faid  to 
have  originated  from  lenis,  mild,  becaufe  thofe  who  fed  on 
this  fort  of  pulfe  were  fuppofed  to  become  mild  and  gentle 
in  difpofition. 

Lens,  PaluJIris.  See  Duck’s  Meat. 

Lens,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Jemmape,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillridt  of 
Mons.  The  place  contains  1229,  and  the  canton  13,714 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  237^  kiliometres,  in  19  com- 
munes.— Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
ftraits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillridt 
of  Bethune  ; feven  miles  N.W.  of  Douay.  The  place  con- 
tains 23  2 j,  and  the  canton  13,246  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  kiliometres,  in  21  communes. 

LENSWYCK,  a town  of  Norway  ; 20  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Drontheim 

LENT,  Quadragesima,  a time  of  mortification,  during 
the  fpace  of  forty  days,  wherein  Chriftians  are  enjoined  to 
fall,  in  commemoration  of  our  Saviour’s  miraculous  falling 
fo  long  in  the  defert,  and  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  feaft 
of  Eafter. 

In  the  ancient  Latin  church,  Lent  only  confilled  of 
thirty-fix  days.  In  the  ninth  century,  to  come  fomewhat 
nearer  to  the  miracle,  feveral  took  upon  them  to  add  four 
days  more  ; which  in  time  became  a general  practice : though 
the  church  of  Milan  is  faid  ftill  to  take  up  with  the  ancient 
thirty-fix. 

According  to  St.  Jerom,  St.  Leo,  St.  Auguftinc,  and 
others,  Lent  muft  have  been  inllituted  by  the  apofties. 
Their  way  of  reafoning  is  thus  : whatever  is  generally  re- 
ceived throughout  the  whole  church,  and  whofe  inftitution 
we  do  not  find  in  any  council,  muft  be  elleemedto  have  been 
eftablifhed  by  the  apofties.  Now  fuch,  they  fay,  is  the 
fall  of  Lent.  Its  inftitution  is  not  ipoken  of  in  any  coun- 
cil ; but  many  of  the  ancient  councils,  particularly  that  of 
Nice,  that  of  Laodicea,  &c.  and  fome  of  the  oldeft  lathers,, 
particularly  Tertullian,  lpcak  of  it  as  a thing  of  fome 
ltanding. 

The  reformed,  generally,  hold  Lent  to  be  a fuperfti- 
tious  inftitution,  fet  on  foot  by  fome  vain  enthufiafts,  .who 
durft  undertake  to  ape  the  miracles  of  Jefus  Chrift  ; as,  in 
effedt,  it  appears  to  have  been  from  a paffage  of  Irenatus 
quoted  by  Eufebius. 

Some  will  have  it  to  have  been  fir  ft  inllituted  by  pope 
Telefphorus,  in  the  fecond  century  : others,  who  own  that 
there  was  a kind  of  abftinence  obferved  in  the  ancient  church 
before  Eafter,  yet  contend  that  ij  was  entirely  voluntary, 
and  was  never  enjoined  by  any  law  till  the  third  century. 
See  Fast. 

This  religious  feafon  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  obferved  in 
England  by  our  Saxon  anceftors  in  the  year  640.  Ander- 
fon’s  Hift.  of  Commerce,  vol.  i.  p.  25. 

Political  Lents  have  been  often  enjoined  by  ftatute  and 
royal  proclamation.  See  Abstinence. 

King  James  I.  ifTiied  a proclamation  again!!  eating  flelh  in 
Lent  in  1619,  and  another  in  1625.  A fimiiar  proclama- 
tion was  alio  iffued  by  Charles  I.  in  1627,  and  another  in 
163 1.  . 

There  was  fome  difference  between  the  pradtice  of  the 
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Greek  and  Latin  churches,  as  to  the  bufinefs  of  Lent ; the 
Greeks  beginning  it  a week  fooner,  but  at  the  fame  time 
allowing  more  days  of  intermiflion  than  the  Latins : thofe 
who  held  it  feven  weeks  did  not  fall  on  Saturdays,  as  thofe 
who  obferved  but  fix  did. 

The  ancient  Latin  monks  had  three  Lents : the  grand 
Lent  before  Eafter,  another  before  Chriftmas,  called  the 
Lent  of  St.  Martin  ; and  a third  after  Whitfunday,  called 
the  Lent  of  St.  John  Baptift ; each  of  which  confided  of 
forty  days. 

The  Greeks,  befides  that  before  Eafter,  obferved  four 
others  ; that  of  the  Apoftles,  of  the  Affumption,  of  Chrift- 
mas, and  of  the  Transfiguration  ; but  they  reduced  each  of 
them  to  the  fpace  of  feven  days.  The  Jacobites  added  a 
fifth,  which  they  called  the  Repentance  of  Nineveh  ; and  the 
Maronites  a fixth,  called  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Crofs. 
By  the  ninth  canon  of  the  eighth  council  of  Toledo,  it 
is  ordained,  “ That  if  any  perfon,  without  evident  neceflity, 
eat  flefh  in  Lent,  they  (hall  be  deprived  the  ufe  of  it  all  the 
reft  of  the  year.” 

By  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  fourteenth  fefiion  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  confefiion  is  enjoined  as  peculiarly  fit 
and  acceptable  at  this  feafon.  Hard.  Cone.  tom.  x. 
P-  93- 

The  forty  days  in  Lent,  fay  fome,  are  obferved  in  remem- 
brance of  the  forty  days  wherein  the  world  was  drowned  ; 
or,  as  others  fay,  of  the  forty  years  wherein  the  Jews 
wandered  in  the  defart  ; others  of  the  forty  days  allowed 
Nineveh  for  repentance  ; others  of  the  forty  ftripes  by 
which  malefaftors  were  to  be  corrected  ; or,  the  forty  days 
during  which  Mofes  faded  at  the  receiving  of  the  law ; 
or  the  forty  days  faft  of  Elias ; or  finally,  the  forty  days 
faft  of  our  Saviour. 

LENTAGO,  in  Botany,  a name  adopted  by  Ctefalpinus, 
(de  Plantis,  76,)  for  the  Lauruftinus,  Viburnum  Tinus  of 
Linnaeus,  and  faid  to  be  of  Tufcan  origin.  Linnaeus  has 
applied  it  to  an  American  fpecies  of  Viburnum. 

LENTELLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
Abruzzo  Citra  ; iS  miles  N.E.  of  Civita  Borella. 

LENTEMENT,  Fr.  in  Mufic.  This  word  is  equivalent 
to  largo  in  Ital.,  and  implies  a J low  movement.  Its  fuperlative, 
trejlenlement,  very  (low,  is  the  (lowed  of  all  movements. 

LENTEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway;  20  miles 
N.  of  Berga. 

LENTES  Lapidi;./e,  fojfile  lentils,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the 
name  given  by  many  writers  to  a very  remarkable  fofiile  fub- 
(tance,  ufually  found  immerfed  in  hard  ilones,  and  of  a 
roundifh  but  flattened  fhape,  refembling  not  unaptly  a pea  or 
lentil  flattened  by  preflure.  They  generally  lie  in  great  quan- 
tities in  the  fame  mafs  of  done,;  and  are  of  very  different 
appearance  when  their  fides  or  ends  are  feen,  from  that 
which  they  exhibit  when  their  flat  furfaces  come  in  view. 

They  are  generally  fuppofed  to  be  lentils  petrified  and 
bedded  in  done,  and  as  their  fides  come  in  view  in  fome 
parts  of  the  maffes,  they  are  not  perceived  to  be  a part 
of  the  fame  fubftance,  but  are  called  the  remains  of  feeds 
of  other  plants,  and  the  whole  (lone  is  ufually  named  lapis 
frumentarius. 

We  are  not  to  fuppofe,  that  fo  foft  a body  as  the  lentil 
feed,  or  a common  pea,  could  be  eafily  petrified  and  pre- 
ferved  in  its  own  form  in  (lone ; fince  if  thefe  foft  (ub- 
ftances  were  readily  capable  of  fuch  a change,  they  are  fo 
very  common  in  their  recent  (late,  that  they  mull  be  expefted 
to  be  found  in  this  fofiile  condition  very  frequently  alfo,  and 
in  great  variety.  This,  however,  is  not  the  cafe.  But  this 
improbability  is  not  all  the  reafon  we  have  to  conjefture, 
that  thefe  are  not  what  they  are  vulgarly  fuppofed  to  be, 


that  is,  fofiile  feeds ; for  a drifter  examination  of  the  things 
themfelves  proves  this  to  be  impofiible.  Seeds,  and  other 
fuch  things,  are  of  fome  determinate  growth ; the  fize  of  which 
we  know,  and  are  well  acquainted  with  their  internal  ftruc- 
ture,  which  is  only  a farinaceous  matter  contained  in  a thick 
fuperficial  (kin  or  covering. 

On  the  contrary,  thefe  foflils,  when  examined,  prove  to  be 
of  various  fizes,  from  the  minuted  fpeck  vifible  to  the  eye, 
to  near  an  inch  in  diameter,  a fize  that  no  lentil  could  be  fup- 
pofed to  arrive  at.  They  are  of  two  kinds;  the  one  convex  on 
both  fides,  the  other  convex  on  one  fide  only,  and  plane  on 
the  other.  The  firfl  are  thickeft  in  the  middle,  and  gradu- 
ally leffen  in  thicknefs  all  round,  till  they  terminate  in  a thin 
edge ; the  others  are  juft  like  the  halves  of  thefe  when  fplit  hori- 
zontally. Thofe  which  are  convex  on  both  fides,  have  ufually 
feveral  crooked  lines,  riling  from  the  umbilicus  on  each  fide, 
and  tending  towards  the  circumference ; and  the  flat  ones  have 
ufually  on  the  flatted  fide  a number  of  concentric  circles 
furrounding  the  umbilicus,  and  one  another  to  the  edge. 
When  thefe  are  broken,  they  are  found  to  confift  of  a num- 
ber of  cafes,  or  coats,  one  within  another,  all  of  the  fame 
fhape  with  the  outer  one  ; and  fome  of  them  are  ftriated,  or 
made  up  of  tranfverfe  fibres.  They  are  plainly  of  animal 
origin,  though  they  differ  from  all  the  parts  of  animals  hitherto 
known.  Woodward’s  Cat.  of  Foflils.  vol.  ii. 

Dr.  Woodward,  in  one  place,  fuppofes  them  to  have  been 
the  loofe  bones  which  are  found  in  the  heads  of  fome  fea- 
fifhes,  and  are  fuppofed  to  ferve  for  hearing  ; but  that  they 
belong  to  fome  fifh  at  prefent  unknown,  or  that  has  not  been 
yet  examined  in  this  particular : there  is,  however,  another' 
much  more  probable  opinion,  which  he  mentions  afterwards, 
that  they  may  have  been  opercula  of  (hell-fifhes,  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  umbilicus  Veneris,  of  which  the  fifties  we  know 
afford  us  a great  variety  ; and  the  many  others  we  are  yet 
unacquainted  with,  may  furnifti  numbers  of  other  kinds  very 
different  from  all  we  do  know. 

Thefe  bodies  are  found  in  a hard  greyifti  ftone,  and  fome 
of  the  large  ones,  which  are  flattened  on  one  fide,  give  great 
reafon  to  judge  that  they  are  of  this  origin,  as  fome  of  the 
large  ones  have  on  the  flat  fide  a reddifti  line,  beginning  at 
the  centre,  and  thence  continuing  in  a fpiral  form  for  eleven 
or  twelve  turns,  till  it  reaches  the  edge  of  the  ftone.  This  is 
exaftly  the  formation  and  lineation  of  the  common  umbili 
cus  Veneris,  only  that  it  has  fewer  fpires.  The  ftone, 
called  by  authors  lapis  numifmalis,  is  generally  allowed  to  Lj 
of  the  nature  of  thefe  opercula,  and  this  differs  very  little 
from  thefe  large  lentes  lapidea , as  they  are  called. 

LENTHALL,  William,  in  Biography,  an  Englifh 
lawyer,  and  famous  as  a fpeaker  in  the  Long  Parliament,  was 
born  at  Henley  on  Thames,  in  Oxfordfhire,  in  1591,  and 
educated  at  Alban-hall,  Oxford,  from  whence  he  removed 
to  Lincoln’s  Inn,  where  lie  was  called  to  the  bar.  In  1639 
he  was  elefted  into  parliament  for  Woodftock,  and  in  1640 
was  chofen  fpeaker,  in  w'hich  capacity  he  was  faid  to  have 
made  a confiderable  fortune  by  joining  the  ruling  party. 
He  was  alfo  mafter  of  the  rolls,  a commiflioner  of  the  great 
feal,  and  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter.  He  was  turned 
out  by  Cromwrell  in  1653,  but  in  the  following  year  he  became 
fpeaker  of  the  parliament  called  by  the  proteftor.  A t the 
relloration  he  was  exempted  from  the  aft  of  indemnity,  but 
obtained  a pardon  from  the  king.  He  died,  it  has  been 
afferted,  exprefling  great  penitence  for  the  part  which 
he  had  borne  in  the  lebellion,  in  1662.  Several  of  his 
fpeeches  and  letters  have  been  printed. 

LENTIBULARIA,  in  Botany.  See  Utricularia. 

LENTICULA,  fo  called  from  the  convex  figure  of  its 
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little  round  leaves,  which  refembles  that  of  the  Lens,  or 
Lentil  feed.  See  L,emna. 

Lenticula.  See  Petechia. 

LENTICULAR  Scalpel,  from  lenticulaire,  doubly 
convex,  in  Surgery,  denotes  an  inftrument  ufually  placed 
among  thofe  which  are  confidered  neceffary  in  the  operation 
of  the  trepan.  Its  particular  ufe  is  to  cut  off  the  irregu- 
larities which  often  prefent  themfelves  at  the  edge  of  the 
perforation  made  with  -the  trephine,  and  which  might,  if 
unremoved,  caufe  irritation  and  injury  of  the  dura  mater. 
The  fhape  of  the  inftrument  can  hardly  be  conceived  with- 
out ocular  examination,  or,  at  leaft,  a reference  to  an  en- 
graving. (See  the  Plate  of  Trepanning  Injlruments.)  We 
can  only  ftate,  that  one  fide  of  its  blade  is  convex,  the  other 
concave,  and  one  of  its  edges  (harp.  On  the  end  of  the 
blade  is  fixed  a little  (hallow  cup,  with  its  concavity  towards 
the  handle  of  the  inftrument.  This  fmall  cup-like  part 
ferves  the  purpofes  of  receiving  the  little  pieces  of  bone  when 
detached,  keeping  the  end  of  the  blade  from  hurting  the 
dura  mater,  and  when  applied  under  the  margin  of  the  perfo- 
ration in  the  cranium,  enables  the  operator  to  guide  the  in- 
ftrument  all  round  with  fteadinefs  and  fecurity.  Died,  of 
Practical  Surgery. 

LENTICULARE,  Ganglion,  in  Anatomy,  a fmall 
ganglion  in  the  orbit,  from  which  the  nerves  of  the  iris  are 
produced.  See  Nerve. 

Lenticulare  Os,  is  a fmall  round  bone  of  the  carpus, 
oftener  deferibed  under  the  term  pififorme.  See  Extre- 
mities. 

LENTICULARIA,  in  Botany.  See  Lemna. 

LENTIGO.  See  Freckles. 

Lentigo  is  alfo  ufed  by  Dr.  Quincy  for  a brown,  fcaly, 
or  feurfy  eruption  upon  the  (kin  ; fuch,  efpecially,  as  is  com- 
mon to  women  in  the  time  of  child-bearing. 

LENTIL,  Lens,  in  Botany,  a fpecies  of  Ervum;  which 
fee. 

Lentils  are  the  beft  as  well  as  cheapeft  food  for  pigeons. 

The  feeds  of  lentils  are  frequently  the  common  food  of  the 
poor  in  fome  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  other 
warm  countries,  when  they  can  meet  with  no  better  fare. 
Another  fort  of  lentil  has  of  late  years  been  cultivated  in 
England,  under  the  name  of  French  lentil.  This  is  the 
lens  major  of  Cafpar  Bauhine  ; and  being  twice  the  iize  of 
the  common  lentil,  i6  by  fo  much  the  better  worth  culti- 
vating. This  is  called  tills  in  many  parts  of  England.  Mil- 
ler’s Gard.  Dift. 

The  ancients  affirm,  that  lentils,  eaten  with  their  Ikins  on, 
bind  the  body,  and  ftop  a loofenefs  ; and  yet  at  the  fame 
time,  that  the  liquor  they  are  boiled  in  loofens  the  belly. 
They  are  but  rarely  ufed  in  phyfic,  though  the  flour  of  them 
may  be  ufed  outwardly  in  cataplafrns,  for  the  fame  purpofes 
as  bean-flour. 

Lentil,  in  Agriculture,  the  name  of  a plant  of  the 
vetch  or  tare  kind,  which  is  cultivated  in  fome  places  as  fod- 
der for  cattle.  Lentils  grow  a foot  and  a half  in  height, 
with  ftalks  and  leaves  like  thofe  of  tares,  but  fmaller  ; and, 
like  them,  they  bear  their  feeds  generally  three  or  four  in 
little  pods.  Thefe  feeds  are  round,  hard,  fmooth,  and  flat, 
but  thicker  at  the  fides.  There  are  two  forts  of  lentils,  the 
white  and  the  yellow ; but  the  latter  affords  the  greater 
quantity  of  fodder.  The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  commonly 
town  in  Mar  h,  where  the  land  is  dry  ; but  in  moift  ground, 
April  is  a better  feafon.  The  ufual  quantity  of  feed  allowed 
to  an  acre  of  land  is  from  one  bufhel  and  a half  to  two 
bufhels.  If  thefe  are  fowu  in  drills  in  the  fame  manner  as 
peafe ; they  are  faid  by  fome  to  fucceed  better  than  when 
they  are  fown  broad-caft.  The  drills  fhsuld  be  a foot  and  a 


half  afunder,  to  allow  room  for  the  hoe  to  clean  the  ground 
between  ; for  if  weeds  are  permitted  to  grow  among  them, 
they  are  apt  to  get  above  the  lentils,  and  prevent  them  from 
being  properly  fupported. 

This  is  a crop  not  uncommon  about  Chefterford,  in  Effex, 
where  they  fow  a bufhel  an  acre  on  one  ploughing  in  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  March.  “ It  is  there  the  cuftom,” 
Mr.  Young  fays,  “ to  make  hay  of  them,  or  feed  them,  for 
cutting  into  chaff  for  trough-meat  for  fheep  and  horfes,  and 
they  fow  them  on  both  heavy  and  dry  ioils.”  It  is  added, 
that  the  whole  country  is  of  a calcareous  nature  ; and  like- 
wife  that  attention  fhould  be  paid  not  to  water  horfes  foon 
after  eating  this  fort  of  food,  as  they  are  apt  to  hove  them. 
They  are  likewife  afferted  to  be  cultivated  for  the  fame 
purpofe  in  Oxfordfhire,  and  probably  in  other  diltnfts. 
LENTIL1US.  See  Linsenbahrt. 

LENTINI,  in  Geography , anciently  Leontini  or  Leon- 
tium,  which  .was  a fpacious,  rich,  and  celebrated  city  of  Si- 
cily, and  the  rival  of  Syracufe,  is  now  reduced  to  a popu- 
lation of  4000  perfons,  who  occupy  a very  inconfiderable 
portion  of  the  ruins  oi  ancient  Leontium.  It  is  fituated  in 
Noto,  on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  about  five  miles  from 
the  fea.  The  air  of  the  adjacent  country,  which  abounds  in 
marfhes,  is  fo  infalubrious,  that  it  prevents  the  increafe  of  in- 
habitants, notwithftanding  the  fertility  of  the  foil  and  the 
variety  of  its  productions.  Three  miles  from  Lentini  is  a 
large  lake,  eftimated  at  about  20  miles  in  compafs,  called 
“ Bivieri,”  or  the  lake  of  Lentini,  belonging  to  the  prince 
de  Butera,  which  produces  1500/.  a-year  ; for  the  leafe  of 
the  fifhery,  confifting  of  eels,  tench,  and  cefalu,  or  a fort 
of  barbel,  that  feeds  in  either  frefh  or  fait  water.  The  vi- 
cinity alfo  yields  great  plenty  and  variety  of  game  ; 19  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Syracufe.  N.  lat.  37''  iS’.  E.  long.  15  . 

LENTISCASA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Principato 
Citra  ; nine  miles  S.W.  of  Policaftro. 

LENTISCUS,  in  Botany,  the  Maftic  tree,  fuppofed  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  lent  us,  and  lentefco,  alluding 
to  the  pliability  and  tenacity  of  its  gum  or  refin.  See  Pis- 
TACIA. 

LENTISK.  See  Pistacia  and  Mastic. 

Lentisk,  African  and  Peruvian,  or  Indian  Mastic. 
See  Schinus. 

LENTO,  Ital.,  a mufical  term  for  flow,  or  a movement 
between  largo  and  grave; 

Lento,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  iflar.d  of  Corfica ; 
1 1 miles  S.  of  Oletta. 

LENTON,  John,  in  Biography,  a mufician  in  the  band 
of  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  whofe  inftrument  was  the 
common  flute.  He  compofedand  pubhfhed,  in  conjunction 
with  Toilet,  a work  entitled  “ A Conforte  of  Mufick,  in 
three  parts,”  probably  two  flutes  and  a bafe-viol  or  arch- 
lute. At  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  the  flute  a bee, 
or  common  flute,  was  in  much  higher  favour  than  the  vio- 
lin, or  German  flute,  which  was  then  hardly  known  in 
this  country.  There  are  catches  of  Lenton’s  compofition 
printed  in  “ The  Pleafant  Mufical  Companion.” 

LENTO  Rj  in  Medicine,  a term  employed  by  Boerhaave 
and  his  followers,  to  denote  a fuppofed  glutinous  or  vifcid 
condition  of  the  fluids  of  the  living  body,  to  which  they 
afcribed  the  origin  of  many  difeafes. 

It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  enter  at  any  length  into  the  de- 
tail or  refutation  of  an  hypothefis,  which  was  founded  at  the 
beft  upon  a gratuitous  and  miftaken  view  of  the  operations  of 
the  animal  economy,  and  which  a better  pathology  has  long 
ago  exploded.  Boerhaave,  in  his  obfervations  on  difeafes 
arifing  from  a fpontaneous  gluten,  (fee  his  Aphorifms,  § 69, 
et  feq.  and  the  commentary  upon  them  in  his  “ Praxis  Me- 
10  dica,”) 
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dica,”)  confiders  the  diredt  effedl  of  it  to  be  an  obftru&ion 
to  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood,  efpecially  through  the 
fmall  ramifications  of  the  vefiels.  “ Hence  all  the  concoc- 
tions, circulations,  fecretions,  excretions,  all  the  vital,  na- 
tural, and  animal  motions  are  difordered  ; whence  arife  fuf- 
focation  and  death.”  ( Aph.  $ 73.)  Under  this  head, 
then,  he  readily  includes  net  only  inflammations,  tumours, 
and  concretions,  but  almoft  every  fpecies  of  chronic  difeafe, 
efpecially  where  there  is  any  change  either  in  the  qualities  of 
the  fecretions,  as  the  faliva,  urine,  See.  in  the  colour  and 
complexion,  as  in  chlorofis,  leucophlegmatia,  jaundice,  See.  : 
or  where  any  part,  either  external  or  internal,  is  altered  in 
its  form  ; as  in  all  eruptive  or  cutaneous  complaints,  in  fero- 
fula,  cancer,  fchirrus,  meliceris,  or  other  fpecies  of  fwell- 
ing.  But  in  all  thefe  inftances,  the  afferted  prefence  of  a 
gluten  or  lentor  is  gratuitous;  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
fuch  change  in  the  property  of  the  circulating  blood  ; and 
the  morbid  humour,  where  any  fuch  palpably  exifts,  is  found 
out  of  the  courfe  of  the  circulation,  and  is,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, the  refuli  of  a deranged  aftion  of  the  vefiels  in  the  part 
where  it  is  found.  Thus,  in  an  abfeefs,  following  a phleg- 
monous inflammation,  (as  in  a common  boil,)  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a purulent  lentor  in  the  mafs  of  the 
blood  ; the  pus  is  generated  in  the  inflamed  part,  by  an  ope- 
ration of  the  vefiels,  analogous  to  the  fecretion  of  bile  or 
faliva,  and  is  a new  produbl,  not  a pre-exifting  matter.  The 
argument,  deduced  from  the  appearance  of  the  huffy  crujl  on 
blood,  drawn  during  the  exiflence  of  inflammatory  fever,  is 
altogether  fallacious  ; as  this  luff  is  but  the  ordinary  coagu- 
Jable  lymph  of  the  blood,  foinewhat  more  feparated  from  the 
red  globules.  See  Blood,  and  Humoral  Pathology. 

LENTZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Ermeland  ; eight  miles  N.E.  of  Elbing. 

LENTZBURG,  an  extenfive bailiwick  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  canton  of  Berne,  which  was  formerly  a rich  and 
powerful  country.  Its  capital,  of  the  fame  name,  is  one  of 
the  four  municipal  towns  of  the  Aryan,  having  a confiderable 
trade,  and  manufactures  of  flowered  linens  and  cotton,  to- 
bacco, &c. ; 16  miles  W.  of  Zurich. 

LENTZEN,  a town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  mark  of 
Pregnitz,  near  the  Elbe ; 74  miles  N.W.  of  Berlin.  N. 
lat.  53  9'.  E.  long.  11  36 . 

LENZA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Adriatic.  N lat.  44°  3'. 
E.  long.  15  31'. 

LEO,  Lion,  in  AJlronomy , the  fifth  of  the  twelve  figns  cf 
the  zodiac. 

The  ftars  in  the  conflellation  Leo  in  Ptolemy’s  Catalogue 
are  27,  befides  the  informes,  which  are  eight ; in  Tycho’s 
30,  in  the  Britannic  Catalogue  93.  See  Constellation. 

Leo  I.,  in  Biography,  emperor  of  the  Eait,  fucceeded  Mar- 
cian,  in  the  year  457,  through  the  favour  and  interelf  of 
the  patrician  Afpar,  who,  on  account  of  h.s  Arian  princi- 
ples, was  excluded  from  the  empire.  Leo  was  a native  of 
Thrace,  who  had  gradually  rifen  in  the  Roman  armies  to 
the  rank  of  military  tribune,  and  was  principal  fteward  of 
Afpar’s  houfliold.  He  received  the  imperial  crown  from 
the  hands  of  the  patriarch  of  Confiantinople,  which  is  the 
firft  inftance  of  an  ecclefiafiic  being  employed  in  that  cere- 
monial. Und  r Genferic  the  Vandals  planted  themfelvts  in 
Africa,  and  Afpar  favoured  their  caufe.  Leo  became  jea- 
lous of  the  influence  and  power  of  Afpar,  and  in  the  end 
caufed  him  and  his  fon  to  be  put  to  death  without  the  form 
of  a trial,  upon  the  mere  charge  of  a confpiracy.  The  re- 
maining parts  of  his  family  and  friends  attempted  to  revenge 
this  treachery,  and  the  Goths,  attached  to  them,  committed 
great  diforders  in  Confiantinople,  which  were  fupprcfled  by 
Zeno,  The  Arians,  having  loll  their  patron,  were  treated 
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with  great  rigour  by  Leo.  From  the  Goths  he  was  obliged 
to  purchafe  a peace,  which  he  did  not  long  furvive.  He 
died  in  January  474,  after  a reign  of  nearly  feventeen  years. 
His  moderation  and  love  of  juftice  have  been  praifed,  and 
feveral  of  his  laws  remain  in  the  code  of  Juftlnian. 

Leo  III,,  furnamed  the  Jfaurian,  from  Ifauria,  the 
place  of  his  birth,  was  born  of  low  and  obfeure  parents. 
He  entered  the  army,  and  became  a guard  to  Juftinian  II. 
He  attained  the  rank  of  general  under  Anaftalius  II.  who 
took  nim  in  717  as  a coadjutor  in  the  empire.  The  Saracens 
having  ravaged  Thrace,  laid  fiege  to  Confiantinople,  which 
vvas  bravely  defended  by  Leo,  who  compelled  them  to  re- 
tire. His  reign  was  marked  with  acts  of  atrocious  tyranny  ; 
he  drove  the  patriarch  Germanus  from  his  place,  and  gave 
it  to  Anaftafius.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  he  caufed 
his  fon  Conftantine,  furnamed  Copronymus,  to  be  fo- 
lemnly  crowned.  In  726  he  made  his  famous  attack  on 
image  worfhip,  which  has  rendered  his  reign  memorable  in 
ecclefiallical  hiftory.  The  deftru<5tion  of  obje&s  long  fo 
much  venerated,  and  efpecially  of  a ftatue  of  Jefus  Chrift 
placed  over  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  firuck  the  people 
with  fo  much  horror,  that  a ferious  infurrection  was  the 
confequence.  Leo  had  authority  fufficient  to  enforce  his 
reform  in  the  eaflern  empire,  but  in  the  Weft  it  encountered 
a more  formidable  opposition.  Pope  Gregory  II.  declared 
with  great  warmth  againft  the  imperial  edict,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Italy  openly  revolted.  Leo  fent  a fleet  to  chaftife 
the  revolters,  which  was  wrecked  in  the  Adriatic,  a cir- 
cumftance  that  was  interpreted  as  a divine  interpofition. 
The  emperor,  irritated  by  his  want  of  fuccefs,  inflidted  great 
cruelties  on  the  oppofice  party  ; the  Saracens  took  advan- 
tage of  thefe  diflenlions  to  make  incurfions  into  the  border- 
ing provinces.  A dreadful  earthquake  added  to  the  cala- 
mities of  this  reign.  Leo  died  in  741,  after  a reign  of 
twenty-four  years. 

Leo  IV.,  the  fon  of  Conftantine  Copronymus,  fucceeded 
his, father  in  773,  at  the  age  of  23.  The  firft  objedt  of  his 
reign  was  to  fecure  the  fuccefiion  of  his  fon  Conftantine, 
whom  he  had  by  Irene,  an  Athenian  lady  of  great  accom- 
plifhm.ents.  He  caufed  the  youth  to  be  folemnly  crowned, 
and  declared  a partner  in  the  empire.  Leo  IV.  inherited 
his  predecefior’s  enmity  to  images,  and  is  on  that  account 
reckoned,  by  the  Catholics,  one  of  the  impious  “ iconoclafts.” 
He  obtained  fome  advantages  over  the  Saracens,  and  ini- 
tiated into  the  Chriftian  religion  a king  of  the  Bulgarians, 
who,  in  the  preceding  reign,  had  inflidted  great  evils  on  the 
empire.  He  died  in  7S0,  and  his  death  was  imputed  to  an 
eruption  on  his  head,  which  was  faia  to  have  been  excited  by 
a crown  that  he  wore,  and  which  was  ftudded  with  jewels, 
that  he  had  facrilegioufiy  taken  from  the  great  church  of 
Confiantinople. 

Leo  V.,  the  Armenian,  fon  of  a patrician,  commanded 
an  army  againft  the  Saracens  in  the  reign  of  Michael  I. 
His  fuccefs,  contrafted  with  the  difgrace  incurred  by  the  em- 
peror himfelf,  caufed  a revolt  of  the  army,  and  Michael 
himfelf  quitted  the  throne,  to  which  Leo  fucceeded,  with- 
out oppofition,  in  the  year  813.  He  had  been  educated  in 
the  camp,  and  was  ignorant  of  laws  and  letters  ; his  admi- 
niftration,  therefore,  partook  of  feverity  and  military  difei- 
pline.  In  religion  he  followed  the  fteps  of  the  iconoclafts, 
and  drew  upon  himfelf  an  excommunication  from  pope 
Pafchal  I.  He  attempted  a reformation  in  the  abufes  of 
government,  by  which  he  made  himfelf  many  enemies.  At 
the  head  of  thefe  was  Michael,  formerly  his  fellow  com- 
mander in  the  army,  and  a principal  inftrument  of  his  ele- 
vation. Though  he  had  been  enriched  and  promoted  by 
Leo,  he  was  dillatisfied  with  his  reward,  and  formed  a con- 
fpiracy 
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fpiracy  againft  him.  This  was  dete£led,  and  Michael  was 
arrefted,  and  condemned  to  die  on  Chriftmas  day,  but  the 
holinefs  of  the  feafon  caufed  a refpite  of  the  execution.  In 
the  interval,  the  friends  of  Michael  affembled,  and  mingling 
with  thofe  who  came  to  perform  divine  fervice  in  the  im- 
perial chapel,  concealed  themfelves  till  the  entrance  of  Leo. 
A fignal  was  given,  and  an  attack  was  made,  by  miftake, 
on  the  priell  who  led  the  devotions  ; perceiving  their  error, 
they  inftantly  turned  their  fury  upon  the  emperor,  who  had 
retired  to  the  altar,  and  difregarding  the  crofs  which  he 
held,  they  cruelly  afiafiinated  him.  This  event  took  place  in 
820,  after  Leo  had  reigned  with  reputation  feven  years  and 
a half. 

Leo  VI.,  the  philofopher,  was  the  fon  and  fucceflor  of 
Bafil,  the  Macedonian,  who  had  caufed  him  to  be  crowned 
as  his  partner  in  the  empire  in  870.  By  the  treachery  of  a 
monk  he  had  nearly  loft  his  eyes  and  his  inheritance,  but  his 
friends  zealoufly  exerted  themfelves  to  procure  his  releafe, 
and  reftoration  to  favour.  On  the  death  of  Bafil  in  886, 
Leo  fucceeded  to  the  imperial  throne,  having  3 nominal 
partner  in  his  brother  Alexander,  but  he  himfelf  poflefled 
the  fovereign  power.  The  Bulgarians,  in  this  reign,  re- 
newed their  ufual  hoftilities  againft  the  eaftern  empire  ; and 
the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  generals  of  the  emperor,  obliged  him 
to  fubmit  to  fuch  terms  of  peace  as  they  were  pleafed  to 
impofe.  With  the  Saracens  likevvife  feveral  actions  were 
fought  by  fea  and  land  with  various  fuccefs.  But  he  was 
chiefly  harafled  by  confpiracies  at  home,  and  had  more  than 
once  nearly  loft  his  life.  By  his  literary  reputation  he  ac- 
quired the  title  of  “ philofopher,”  but  his  private  condudl 
difplayed  an  indolent  and  voluptuous  character.  He  had  in 
his  theological  zeal  prohibited  third  marriages,  whereas 
having  himfelf  loft  three  wives,  he  entered  into  the  holy  ftate 
a fourth  time,  which  led  to  his  excommunication.  It  has 
been  urged,  in  excufe  of  his  condudt,  that  he  had  no  remain- 
ing iffue  by  the  firft  three  marriages.  He  was,  during  his 
whole  reign,  much  under  the  dominion  of  favourites  ; he  was 
fuperftitious,  and  made  pretenfions  to  the  art  of  foretelling 
future  events  by  divination.  A defeat  of  his  fleet  by  the 
Saracens  preceded  his  death,  which  happened  in  91  x,  after 
he  had  been  on  the  throne  twenty-five  years.  He  bequeathed 
the  empire  to  his  brother  Alexander,  as  a truft  for  his  fon. 
Leo  had  been  educated  under  the  learned  Photius,  from 
whom  he  derived  an  attachment  to  various  kinds  of  erudi- 
tion. He  was  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  been  the  author  of 
a collection  of  fermons  or  homilies  ; of  a letter  to  the  caliph 
Omar  on  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion  ; of  a paftoral 
letter  to  his  fnbjedls  ; of  a treatife  on  military  difcipline,  and 
a collection  of  laws  begun  by  his  father.  For  farther  parti- 
culars relating  to  the  foregoing  emperors,  fee  Gibbon’s 
Hift.  and  Univer.  Hift. 

Leo  I.  pope,  furnamed  “ The  Great,”  was  a native 
either  of  Tufcany  or  Rome  ; at  the  latter  place  he  was  edu- 
cated. Nothing  certain  is  known  of  him  till  he  was  raifed 
to  the  dignity  of  archdeacon  of  the  Roman  church  under 
the  pontificate  of  pope  Celeftine.  He  occupied  the  fame 
poft  under  Sixtus'  III.  and  acquired  a very'  high  reputation 
for  piety,  orthodoxy,  eloquence,  and  prudence,  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  bufinefs.  He  was  employed  to  negotiate  cer- 
tain differences  which  had  arifen  in  Gaul,  between  Aetius 
and  Albinus,  and  fucceeded  in  the  objeCI  of  his  million. 
While  he  was  in  Gaul,  Sixtus  III.  died  in  440,  upon  which 
the  univerfal  voice  of  the  Romans  proclaimed  Leo  his  fuc- 
celfor,  and  upon  his  return  he  was  received  with  the  greateft 
demonftrations  of  joy.  He  commenced  his  pontificate  with 
the  raoft  zealous  exertions  of  a Chriftian  bilhop,  and  he  was 
particularly  anxious  for  the  advancement  and  grandeur  of 
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the  papal  fee.  In  the  year  442,  he  extended  the  law  of 
celibacy  to  the  archdeacons,  who  neverthelefs  were  not  to 
abandon  the  wives  whom  they  had  married,  while  in  inferior 
ftations,  but  were  in  future  to  live  with  them  as  filters.  In 
the  year  4454  he  quarrelled  with  Hilary,  bilhop  of  Arles, 
for  oppofing  the  power  of  the  papal  fee,  and  obtained  an 
edidt  from  the  emperor  Valentinian,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  ancient  liberties  of  the  Gallican  churches,  and  enforced 
thofe  appeals  to  Rome  which  gradually  fubje&ed  all  the 
weftern  churches  to  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  pretended  fuc- 
ceffors  of  St.  Peter.  About  this  time  many  of  the  Mani- 
chaeans  flying  from  Africa,  after  the  conqueft  of  Carthage 
by  Genferic,  king  of  the  Vandals,  had  repaired  to  Rome 
as  a place  of  fafety.  The  zeal  of  Leo  would  not  fuffer 
them  long  to  enjoy  tranquillity',  but  caufed  great  numbers 
of  them  to  be  feized  and  imprifoned.  Thofe  who  abjured 
their  diftinguilhing  tenets  were  admitted  into  communion, 
but  thofe  who  fteadily  adhered  to  their  principles  were  con- 
demned to  perpetual  banifhment.  The  pope  found  that 
many  of  the  Manichaeans  had  made  their  cfcape  from  Rome  ; 
he  accordingly  fent  a circular  letter  to  all  bilhops,  exhorting 
them  to  be  upon  their  guard  againft  the  faid  heretics,  and 
when  difcovered,  to  profecute  them  without  mercy.  His 
holinefs  was  not  contented  with  what  he  could  do  by  the 
power  with  which  he  himfelf  was  armed,  but  he  applied  to 
the  emperor  Valentinian,  for  a law  to  exclude  fuch  perfons 
from  all  civil  and  militaiy  employments,  and  to  declare  them 
incapable  of  giving  or  receiving  any  property  by  will  or 
teftament,  or  of  making  any'  contradl.  Leo  was  equally 
violent  againft  the  Prifcillians,  who  pretended  to  high  de- 
grees of  purity  of  life  and  manners,  who  pradlifed  great 
mortifications,  and  whofe  opinions  were  a compound  of 
Gnofticifm  and  Unitarianifm.  For  propagating  them,  their 
leader,  Prifcillian,  had  been  put  to  death,  and  was  accord- 
ingly regarded  as  a faint  and  marty'r.  Leo  now  condemned 
the  dodlrines  and  praftice  of  his  followers  as  impious  and 
deteftable,  and  declared  all  thofe  who  tolerated  heretics,  no 
lefs  guilty  than  thofe  who  embraced  their  opinions.  The 
doctrine  of  Eutyches,  which  maintained  that  there  was  but 
one  nature  in  Chrift,  roufed  the  zeal  of  Leo,  and  after  much 
difcuflion,  concerning  which  our  limits  do  not  allow  11s  to 
enlarge,  he  caufed  the  heretic  to  be  condemned,  fent  into 
banifhment,  and  deprived  of  his  facerdotal  dignity ; and  a 
decree  was  pafled,  that  “ in  Chrift  there  were  two  diilinft 
natures  united  in  one  perfon,  and  that  without  any  change, 
mixture,  or  confufion.”  Dining  the  pontificate  of  Leo  the 
fourth  general  council  was  held,  in  which  the  famous  canon 
was  enabled,  which  rendered  the  fee  of  Conftantinople  equal 
to  the  fee  of  Rome  in  all  refpedls,  except  precedency'.  This 
canon  was  evidently  intended  to  check  the  growing  power, 
and  to  oppofe  the  daily  encroachments  of  the  bilhop  of 
Rome.  When  Leo  was  made  acquainted  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  council,  he  wras  filled  with  the  utmoft  rage, 
and  refolved  to  oppofe  it  with  all  his  might.  He  faw  bis 
rival  but  one  ftep  behind  him,  and  was  appreheniive  he 
might  foon  get  before  him  ; he  wras,  therefore,  determined 
to  difpute  his  power  in  every  ftage.  Wifhing,  however, 
that  he  might  be  thought  to  be  ailing  upon  Chriftian  mo- 
tives, he  pretended  to  be  influenced  only  by  a zeal  for  the 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice,  for  the  pradlice  of  antiquity, 
and  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  patriarchal  fees  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch.  During  the  year  452,  Attila, 
king  of  the  Hunns,  made  an  irruption  into  Italy,  foon  be- 
came mailer  of  feveral  important  cities,  and  then  bent  his 
march  towards  Rome,  hoping  to  enrich  himfelf  with  the 
fpoils  of  the  metropolis.  At  this  time  the  city  was  not  in 
a condition  to  bear  a fiege,  and  the  emperor  fent  a folemn 
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embafly  to  Attila,  with  fuch  propofals  as  might  be  accept- 
able to  him  and  his  army.  Leo  himfelf  went  at  the  head  of 
the  embafl'y,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  two  men  of  the  firft 
rank,  and  of  long  experience  in  negociations.  On  their 
arrival  with  a grand  and  numerous  retinue,  at  the  enemy’s 
camp,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mantua,  they  were  received 
by  the  king  of  the  Hunns  in  a very  favourable  manner, 
which  the  ecclefiallical  writers  afcribe  to  the  fame  of  Leo’s 
extraordinary  fandlity.  The  terms  which  they  propofed 
were  readily  agreed  to  by  Attila,  and  a treaty  of  peace  was 
foon  concluded  between  him  and  Valentinian,  in  confequence 
of  which  he  repafled  the  Alps,  and  retired  beyond  the  Da- 
nube. In  the  year  453,  Leo’s  zeal  was  diredled  towards 
the  converfion  of  the  monks  of  Paleftine  and  Egypt,  who 
denounced  war  againft  all  the  abettors  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  and  maflacred,  without  mercy,  fuch  of  the  clergy 
and  laity,  as  had  the  courage  to  profefs  a belief  in  the  two 
natures  in  Chrift.  In  433,  Leo's  attention  was  drawn  off 
from  the  affairs  of  the  Eaft,  by  the  calamities  produced  in 
Italy,  in  confequence  of  the  death  of  Valentinian.  That 
prince  was  murdered  by  Maximus,  who  not  only  ufurped 
his  throne,  but  obliged  Eudoxia,  the  emperor’s  widow,  to 
marry  him.  Determined  to  revenge  the  death  of  one  whom 
fhe  had  loved  with  the  greateft  tendernefs,  and  to  deliver 
herfelf  from  the  tyrant,  fhe  applied  to  Genferic,  king  of  the 
Vandals,  in  Africa,  who  fhe  well  knew  would  be  glad  of 
any  favourable  opportunity  of  invading  and  plundering 
Italy.  To  him  fhe  difpatched  a confidential  meffenger,  con- 
juring him  to  come  without  delay  and  refeue  her  out  of  the 
hands  of  Maximus,  afTuring  him  that  he  would  meet  with 
no  oppofition,  and  promifing  to  affilt  him  to  the  utir.ofl  of 
her  power.  Genferic  gladly  feized  the  oppoitunity,  and 
appeared  in  a fhort  time  with  a very  powerful  army  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  His  appearance  flruck  the  Ro- 
mans with  difmay,  and  inftead  of  preparing  for  defence, 
they  threw  open  their  gates,  and  furrendered  at  diferetion. 
In  this  extremity  of  diftrefs,  Leo  went  out  to  meet  the 
enemy,  and  endeavoured  by  prayers  and  tears  to  mediate 
for  the  fafety  of  the  city.  The  pope  could  not  prevail,  and 
the  army  of  Genferic  plundered  the  city,  and  carried  away 
the  inhabitants  into  captivity.  After  fpending  fourteen  days 
in  ranfacking  the  houses,  churches,  and  public  buildings, 
and  flripping  them  of  all  their  wealth,  and  valuable  monu- 
ments, the  Vandals  re-embarked,  and  returned  to  Africa 
with  an  immenfe  booty,  and  as  many  captives  as  they  could 
carry  on  board  the  fleet.  Thefe  troubles,  and  the  mifehiefs 
which  they  occafioned,  engrofled  much  of  Leo’s  care  and 
attention  to  mitigate  them,  till,  on  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Marcian  in  457,  the  Eutychians  once  more  obtained  the 
afcendency  in  Egypt.  The  chief  of  this  revolution  was 
Timothy,  furnamed  Allurus  ; who  aflembled  his  council, 
confifting  of  a fmall  number  of  Eutychian  bifhops,  in  which 
he  openly  anathematized  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  pope 
Leo,  and  the  Catholic  bifhops.  In  virtue  of  this  fentence, 
he  excommunicated,  depofed,  and  drove  from  their  fees,  all 
the  bifhops  of  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  who  refilled 
to  abjure  the  faith  of  Chalcedon,  and  in  their  room  took 
care  to  place  fuch  as  had  diftinguiffied  themfelves  by  their 
zeal  for  the  Eutychian  dodlrine.  In  the  year  438,  the 
emperor  invited  Leo  to  Conftantinople,  that  he  might  enn- 
verfe  with  him,  in  perfon,  on  tl  e fubjedls  of  the  decree  of 
Chalcedon,  and  the  intrufion  of  iElurus.  To  this  invita- 
tion his  holinefs  replied  in  two  letters  ; one  containing  his 
cxcufes  for  not  undertaking  fuch  a journey,  and  the  other 
intended  to  explain  and  confirm,  with  the  teflimony  of  the 
fathers,  the  dodlrine  of  the  two  natures.  The  lait  named 
letter  became  very  famous  with  the  orthodox,  and  was  often 
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quoted  by  the  writers  of  that  and  fucceeding  ages.  Aftef 
this  ^Elurus  gave  the  pope  a public  challenge  to  debate  the 
points  in  difeufilon.  But  Leo  refufed  to  comply  with  the 
propofal,  alleging  that  it  was  dangerous  and  unnecefiary  to 
examine  anew,  or  to  quefiion  what  had  already  been  exa- 
mined and  defined  by  an  oecumenical  council.  From  this 
time  Leo  continued  his  efforts,  with  unabated  zeal,  in  de- 
fence of  the  Catholic  caufe,  and  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
endeavouring  to  imprefs  the  emperor’s  mind  with  a fenfe  of 
the  heinoufnefs  and  enormity  of  Atlurus’  crime.  In  460, 
the  bifhops  of  the  Eall  united  in  the  fame  caufd  with  fo 
much  ardour,  that  an  order  was  obtained  from  the  emperor 
to  expel  and  banifh  the  heretic,  which  was  carried  into  exe- 
cution without  delay.  This  event  was  followed  by  the 
eleftion  of  a Catholic  bifhop  to  the  fee  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  reftoration  of  thofe  prelates  who  had  been  difplaced  for 
their  adherence  to  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  The  news  of 
this  important  change  afforded  the  higheft  fatisfa&ion  to 
Leo,  but  the  pleafure  was  of  fhort  duration  only,  as  he  died 
in  the  year  461,  having  prefided  over  the  Roman  church 
twenty-one  years.  Leo  was  a man  of  great  learning,  and  of 
eminent  abilities  ; but  his  ambition  was  unbounded,  and  with 
him  every  objeft,  every  confideration  was  made  to  yield  to 
his  predominant  paffion  for  aggrandizing  his  fee,  or,  in  other 
words,  for  extending  his  own  power  and  authority.  His 
works  confifl  of  141  letters,  and  96  fermons.  The  beft 
edition  of  them  was  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1675,  in  two 
vols.  4to.  which  was  reprinted  in  folio  at  Lyons,  in  the  year 
1700.  The  flvle  of  Leo’s  writings  is  energetic  and  elegant, 
though  fometimes,  in  the  purfuit  of  elegance,  he  renders  his 
difeourfes  too  highly  polifhed, 

Leo  II.  pope,  a Sicilian  by  birth,  was  raifed  to  the  papal 
dignity  in  the  year  6S2.  With  the  decree  confirming  his 
eledlion,  he  received  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
fixth  general  council,  held  at  Conftantinople,  by  which  pope 
Honorius  I.  was  anathematized  as  a monothelite.  In  reply 
to  this  letter,  he  fays,  that  he  had  received  this  council  as 
he  received  the  five  preceding  general  councils,  and  anathe- 
matized all  whom  the  council  anathematized.  He  alfo  fent 
letters  to  the  metropolitans  of  the  different  provinces  of  the 
Weft,  acquainting  them  with  the  proceedings  of  this  council, 
and  requiring  them  to  receive  it,  as  well  as  to  caufe  it  to  be 
received  by  the  bifhops  in  their  refpe&ive  jurifdidfions.  By 
this  condudt  he  acquired  fo  much  intereft  at  court,  that  he 
found  the  opportunity  favourable  for  extending  the  power 
of  the  papal  fee,  and  procured  an  edidl,  fubjedting  for  ever 
the  fee  of  Ravenna  to  that  of  Rome.  He  died  in  683,  after 
a pontificate  of  only  ten  months.  Five  of  his  letters  may 
be  feen  in  the  fixth  vol.  of  the  Collect.  Concil. 

Leo  III.,  pope,  born  at  Rome,  was  in  due  time  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  prefbyter  in  the  church  ; and  upon 
the  death  of  Adrian,  in  795,  he  was  unanimoufly  eledied  to 
the  papal  fee.  Upon  his  ordination,  he  wrote  to  Charle- 
magne, acquainting  him  with  his  promotion,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  fending  him  the  keys  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  and 
the  ftandard  of  the  city  of  Rome,  with  other  prefents,  and 
requefting  him  to  fend  fome  fit  perfon  to  receive  the  oath  of 
allegiance  from  the  Roman  people.  The  anfwer  of  the  king 
was  conceived  in  equally  civil  and  complimentary  terms,  and 
it  was  accompanied  with  immenfe  treafures  to  be  employed 
by  Leo  in  repairing  and  adorning  the  churches  of  Rome, 
efpecially  that  of  St.  Peter.  In  the  year  796,  he  reftored 
the  fee  of  Canterbury  to  that  jurifdidlion  over  all  the 
churches  of  England,  which  had  been  taken  away  by  Offa. 
Towards  the  beginning  of  the  year  799,  Leo  afiembled  a 
council  at  Rome,  in  which  Felix,  bifhop  of  Urgella,  and 
Eliphand,  archbiffiop  of  Toledo,  were  condemned.  During 
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the  fame  year,  a confpiracy  was  formed  againft  Leo,  by 
two  nephews  of  pope  Adrian,  who  had  been  raifed  by  him 
to  high  employments  in  the  church,  and  governed  all  things 
at  Rome,  during  his  pontificate,  with  an  abfolute  fway. 
To  them,  indeed,  Leo  had  been  greatly  indebted  for  his 
ele&ion,  and  they  fuppofed  that  gratitude  would  have  led 
him  to  furrender  all  power  into  their  hands.  Leo,  willing 
to  fhew  his  own  authority,  checked  them  in  their  defigns, 
and  in  turn  they  refolved  to  put  him  to  death.  The  attempt 
was  made  on  the  feftival  of  St.  Mark,  when  the  pope  was 
proceeding  from  the  Lateran  palace  to  join  in  an  annual 
proceffion.  The  defign  did  not  fucceed,  though  he  was  ex- 
jpofed  to  the  moll  imminent  danger,  and  was  in  fa6t  thrown 
into  a dungeon  covered  with  wounds.  From  his  prifon  he 
was  refcued  by  the  duke  of  Spoleto,  who  conveyed  him 
fafely  into  his  own  territory.  From  Spoleto  the  pope  wrote 
to  Charlemagne,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  cruel  treatment 
he  had  met  with,  and  foon  after  fet  out  on  a vifit  to  that 
prince,  to  folicit  protedlion  againft  his  enemies.  Charle- 
magne received  him  with  the  greateft  marks  of  refpedl  and 
friendfhip,  and  after  alluring  him  of  his  protection,  fent  him 
back  to  Rome,  attended  with  feveral  bilhops,  and  a force 
fufficient  to  proteCl  him  againft  any  farther  attempt  of  his 
enemies.  He  entered  the  city  amidft  the  loud  acclamations 
of  the  people,  and  took  poffeffion  once  more  of  the  Lateran 
palace,  where  the  nobles  and  bilhops  who  had  accompanied 
him  affembled,  and  to  which  all  were  fummoned  who  had 
any  caufe  of  complaint  againft  Leo,  thefe  being  commif- 
lioned  by  the  king  to  hear  them  and  do  them  juftice,  if  in 
any  refpeft  they  had  been  injured  by  the  pope  or  his  minif- 
ters.  Some  did  appear,  and  among  thefe  the  nephews 
of  Adrian,  who  accufed  him  of  feveral  crimes  ; but  not  being 
able  to  fubftantiate  the  charge,  they  were  fent  to  prifon, 
tried,  and  fentenced  to  death  for  the  confpiracy,  in  which 
they  had  been  the  principal  a&ors.  At  the  earned  folicita- 
tion  of  Leo  their  lives  were  fpared,  and  their  fentence  ex- 
changed to  banilliment.  About  this  period,  the  title  of  em- 
peror of  the  Romans  was  revived  in  the  perfon  of  Charle- 
magne, who,  on  the  propofition  of  the  pope,  was  faluted 
Auguftus  by  all  claffes  of  the  Roman  people,  and  on  the 
day  of  his  coronation  received  their  homage,  as  well  as  that 
of  Leo.  In  803,  the  pope  having  exprelfed  his  wilh  to 
celebrate  the  nativity  of  Chrift,  with  the  emperor  Charle- 
magne, the  latter  fent  his  fon  as  far  as  St.  Maurice/  in  the 
Valais,  to  meet  his  holinefs,  and  went  himfelf  to  Rheims, 
where  he  received  Leo  with  extraordinary  marks  of  efteem 
and  friendlhip.  From  Rheims  they  proceeded  to  Quiercy, 
where  they  kept  their  Chriftmas,  and  then  repaired  to  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  Here,  after  entertaining  him  for  eight  days, 
Charlemagne  difmiffed  the  pope  with  rich  prefents,  and  an 
efcort,  who  were  ordered  to  attend  him  as  far  as  Ravenna. 
In  809,  the  difpute  was  revived  in  France  on  the  queftion  con- 
cerning the  proceffion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  : by  the  firft  coun- 
cil of  Conflantinople,  an  addition  was  made  to  the  fymbol 
of  Nice,  declaring  that  “ The  Holy  Ghoft  proceeded  from 
the  Father.”  In  the  fifth  and  fixth  centuries,  the  churches 
of  Spain  added  to  the  fymbol  of  Nice  and  Conftantinople 
the  word  Jilioque,  “ and  from  the  fon,”  and  their  example 
was  followed  by  moft  of  the  Gallican  churches.  The  quef- 
tion now  under  difeuffion  was,  whether  the  expreffion 
“ filioque”  ought  to  be  added  or  omitted.  Leo  was  for  the 
omiffion,  though  he  adhered  to  the  dodtrine  attached  to  it ; 
becaufe  he  faid  if  it  were  received  by  the  churches,  it  would 
be  a fair  plea  for  the  addition  of  many  other  articles  of 
equal  importance.  To  fhew  more  decidedly  that  he  did  not 
approve  it,  he  caufed  two  tables  of  filver  to  be  fet  up  at  the 
tomb  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  fymbol  to  be  engraved  in  Greek 


on  one,  and  on  the  other  in  Latin,  without  the  words  “ and 
from  the  fon,”  which,  however,  were  afterwards  added  to 
the  creed  by  his  fucceflbrs.  Leo  palled  the  remainder  of  his 
pontificate  in  tranquillity,  till  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  his 
great  friend  and  prote&or,  in  814  : when  the  relations  of 
pope  Adrian  and  their  partifans  formed  another  confpiracy 
againft  him,  with  the  defign  of  depofingand  murdering  him. 
The  plot  he  difeovered  in  815,  fome  time  before  it  was 
ripe  for  execution,  and  caufed  all  who  were  concerned  in  it 
to  be  apprehended,  and  put  to  death  without  mercy.  It  has 
been  faid  that  he  glutted  his  revenge  by  executing  fome  of 
the  confpirators  with  his  own  hands.  His  feverity  excited 
the  difpleafure  of  the  new  emperor  Lewis,  who  commanded 
his  nephew  Bernard,  king  of  Italy,  to  proceed  immediately 
to  Rome,  and  to  take  cognizance  of  the  whole  affair  on  the 
fpot.  The  emperor  was  faid  to  be  perfectly  fatisfied  with 
the  pope’s  j unification  of  his  conduCI,  but  the  people,  who 
felt  for  themfelves  and  for  their  friends,  who  had  been  the 
victims  of  his  cruelty,  were  not  fo  eafily  appeafed  : they 
deftroyed  every  thing  belonging  to  his  holinefs  that  they 
could  get  at,  and  would  have  excited  an  infwrredlion,  had 
they  not  been  fuppreffed  and  difperfed  by  a body  of  troops 
under  the  duke  of  Spoleto.  The  pope  died  in  June  816, 
after  he  had  prefided  over  the  Roman  church  more  than 
twenty  years.  He  left  behind  him  thirteen  letters,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  feventh  vol.  of  the  ColleCl.  Concil. 
Fie  has  been  celebrated  for  having  enriched  the  churches  of 
Rome  with  the  moft  coftly  and  valuable  ornaments,  for  which 
he  was  chiefly  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  Charlemagne. 

Leo  IV.,  pope,  was  born  at  Rome,  and  educated  in  the 
monaftery  of  St.  Martin,  ordained  fub-deacon  by  Gre- 
gory IV.,  and  prelbyter  of  the  Roman  church  by  Ser- 
gius II.  Upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  was  unanimoully 
defied  to  the  pontifical  throne.  The  firft  objed  of  his  care 
was  to  reftore  to  their  former  fplendour,  at  an  immenfe  ex- 
pence, the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  had 
been  defpoiled  of  their  ornaments  by  the  Saracens,  and  like- 
wife  to  fecure  them  againft  the  future  attempts  of  fuch 
plunderers.  With  this  view  herefolved  to  build  a new  city 
upon  the  Vatican,  and  to  enclofe  it,  as  well  as  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  by  a ftrong  wall.  This  refolution  met  with 
the  approbation  of  the  emperor,  who  not  only  contributed 
himfelf  to  the  work,  but  engaged  contributions  from  his 
brothers  in  fupport  of  the  fame  caufe.  With  this  encou- 
ragement Leo  fet  about  the  undertaking  with  the  utmoft 
diligence  and  ardour,  performing  in  his  own  perfon  the  daily 
office  of  overfeer,  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  In  849,  he 
was  interrupted  in  the  work  by  a threatened  attack  upon  the 
city  by  the  Saracens.  The  attempt  was  made,  but  a llorm 
arifing,  the  enemy’s  fleet  was  driven  on  Ihore,  and  almoll 
all  the  Ihips  dalhed  in  pieces,  and  thofe  on  board  perilhed. 
Of  the  veffels  that  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  waves,  fome  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  of  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  crews  were  hanged,  and  left  on  gibbets  to  ftrike  terror 
into  the  minds  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  reft  were  put 
intd  irons,  and  forced  to  labour  in  the  pope’s  new  works. 
While  the  Romans  were  celebrating  the  vi&ory  obtained 
over  their  enemies,  Lewis  king  of  Italy  arrived  to  be  crowned 
emperor,  in  order  that  he  might  fhare  the  empire  with  his 
father.  This  was  in  850,  and  in  852  Leo  faw  his  new  city- 
completed,  which  was  called,  after  the  founder,  the  Leonine 
city.  In  the  following  year  Leo  affembled  a council  at 
Rome,  for  the  purpofe  of  reitoring  difeipline,  and  bauilhing 
abufes  that  had  crept  into  the  church  i among  other  things 
which  they  did,  was  the  depofition  of  Anaftafius,  cardinal 
prelbyter  of  the  church,  for  abfenting  himfelf  from  his  fee 
five  years.  In  the  fame  year,  the  illuftrious  Alfred  was  fent 
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by  his  father  to  Rome,  to  be  educated  under  the  care  and 
diredion  of  the  pope.  The  Saracens  continued  ftill  to  infeft 
the  court,  notwithftanding  their  late  defeat  and  confequent 
difafters  : he  accordingly  fortified  the  cities  on  the  coait  to 
guard  his  people  from  their  depredations,  and  he  built  a new 
city  which  he  called  Leopolis.  Scarcely  had  he  finifhed  this 
city,  when  he  was  furprifed  with  the  intelligence  that  the  em- 
peror Lewis  was  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
at  the  head  of  a large  army.  Leo  was  foon  informed  of  the 
defign  of  his  coming,  which  was  to  bring  to  trial  Gratian, 
commander  of  the  Roman  militia,  one  of  the  pope’s  coun- 
fellors,  who  was  accufed  of  having  folicited  another  com- 
mander to  join  him  in  driving  out  the  French,  and  calling 
in  the  Greeks  in  their  room.  On  the  day  of  trial,  the  in- 
nocence of  Gratian  appeared  perfectly  clear,  and  the  accufer 
was  delivered  up  to  be  difpofed  of  at  pleafure.  His  life 
was,  however,  fpared  at  the  folicitation  of  the  emperor. 
Leo  died  in  833,  after  a pontificate  of  eight  years  and  up- 
wards. He  was,  according  to  Anaftafius,  pofleffcd  of  all 
the  moral  and  Chriftian  virtues,  without  the  alloy  of  a 
fingle  vice.  He  left  behind  him  two  letters,  and  a difcourfe, 
defigned  for  the  inftrudion  of  the  clergy  in  the  duties  of 
their  office,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  eighth  vol.  of  the 
Colled.  Concil. 

Leo  V.,  pope,  a native  of  Ardea,  afcended  the  pontifical 
throne  in  the  year  903,  but  fcarcely  had  he  attained  to  this 
diftinguilhed  honour,  before  he  was  depofed  by  one  of  his 
own  priefts,  and  thrown  into  prifon,  where  he  fhortly  died 
of  grief. 

Leo  VI.,  pope,  a Roman,  was  eleded  to  the  papal  dig- 
nity on  the  death  of  pope  John  X.,  in  the  year  928.  He 
held  the  high  office  but  about  fix  months,  when  he  was  de- 
pofed and  imprifoned.  , 

Leo  VII.,  pope,  a Roman,  was  raifed  to  the  pontifical 
throne  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  clergy  and  people,  on 
the  death  of  John  XI.,  in  the  year  936.  He  is  highly  com- 
mended for  his  zealous  efforts  to  rettore  ecclefiaflical  difci- 
pline,  to  reform  the  manaftic  orders,  and  to  corred  the 
abufes  which  prevailed  in  the  Roman  and  other  churches. 
He  died  in  939,  after  having  fat  on  the  pontifical  throne 
three  years  and  a half.  He  has  left  three  letters,  inferted 
in  the  Colled.  Concil. 

Leo  VIII.,  pope,  though  by  others  ftyled  antipope,  was 
born  at  Rome,  and  was  chief  fecretary  of  the  Roman 
church,  an  office  in  which  he  iucceeded  his  father.  Upon 
the  depofition  of  John  XII.,  in  963,  Leo,  on  account  of 
his  excellent  charader,  was  eleded  to  the  pontifical  dignity, 
with  the  approbation,  if  not  by  the  influence,  of  the  em- 
peror Otho.  He  enjoyed  his  fituation  but  a fhort  time  ; 
the  people,  inftigated  by  John,  drove  him  from  his  elevated 
ilation,  and  Benedid  was  placed  there  in  his  {lead,  the  par- 
tizans  of  whom  bound  themfelves  by  the  fandion  of  an 
oath,  never  to  fubmit  to  Leo,  whom  they  called  the  empe- 
ror’s pope.  Leo  was,  however,  in  a fhort  time  reflored  to 
his  holy  office,  and  died  after  a pontificate  of  fifteen 
months. 

Leo  IX.,  pope,  was  born  at  Toul,  in  Lorrain,  in  the 
year  1002,  and  being  educated  for  the  church,  he  was  or- 
dained deacon  in  1025,  and  promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of 
his  native  place  in  the  following  year.  By  his  condud 
in  that  fee  he  acquired  fo  high  a reputation  for  learning, 
prudence,  and  piety,  that  on  the  death  of  pope  Damafus  II. 
in  1048,  he  was  chofen  as  the  moll  fit  perfon  to  be  his  fuc- 
cefl'or.  He  went  from  Toul  in  the  habit  of  a pilgrim,  and 
was  received  by  the  people  at  Rome  with  fongs  of  joy  and 
loud  acclamations.  An  artembly  of  the  clergy  and  people 
was  convened,  at  which  he  informed  them  of  his  having  been 
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nominated  to  the  apoftolic  fee  by  the  emperor,  but  that  he 
did  not  confider  his  eledion  valid  unlefs  made  by  them,  and 
that,  therefore,  they  were  at  full  liberty  to  choofe  or  rejed 
him  ; and  that,  if  he  were  not  unanimoufly  chofen  by  them, 
he  would  return  to  his  bifhopric  as  willingly  as  he  had  un- 
willingly left  it.  This  addrefs  was  received  with  every  de- 
monftration  of  refped  and  fatsfadion,  and  he  was  pro- 
claimed fovereign  pontiff  under  the  title  of  Leo  IX.  In 
the  year  1049  he  affembled  a council  at  Rome,  which  was 
attended  by  the  Italian  and  Gallican  bifhons.  By  this  coun- 
cil all  fimoniacal  bargains  were  prohibited  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication, and  fome  bifliops  convided  of  crimes  were  de- 
pofed from  their  high  rank.  When  the  council  was  broken 
up,  Leo  took  a journey  into  Saxony  to  vifit  the  emperor, 
with  whom  he  celebrated  the  feflival  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  at  Cologne,  and  having  fjmmoned  the  Gallican 
bifhops  and  abbots  to  meet  him  at  Rheirr.s,  he  opened  a 
council.  At  this  council,  among  other  excellent  decrees, 
was  reflored  to  the  people  the  right  of  choofing  their  own 
paftors.  From  Rheims  Leo  proceeded  to  Mentz,  where 
he  held  another  council  of  German  prelates,  at  which  the 
emperor,  the  chief  lords  and  princes  of  Germany,  affifted. 
Leo  returned  to  Rome  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1045; 
and  in  the  following  fpring  he  vifited  feveral  Italian  cities, 
refloring  every  where  the  decayed  difcipline  of  the  church. 
Soon  after  this  he  held  a council  at  Rome,  which  is  chiefly 
memorable  for  the  unjult  fentence  of  condemnation  which  it 
parted  upon  the  celebrated  Berenger,  without  hearing  him 
in  his  own  defence,  or  fo  much  as  fummoning  him  to  attend. 
In  1053  he  held  another  council  at  Rome,  in  which  he  con- 
demned the  pradice  of  the  Greeks,  in  adminiflering  the 
eucharill  with  leavened  bread,  which  wrns  one  of  the  princi- 
pal fubjeds  of  a letter  addrefied  by  him  at  this  time  to 
Michael  Cerularius,  patriarch  of  Conftantinople.  In  the 
mean  time  Leo  had  conceived  a jealoufy  of  the  Normans, 
who  had  made  a conqueft  of  Apulia,  which  they  divided 
into  twelve  counties.  He  was  ltrongly  prejudiced  againft 
them  by  the  Apulians,  who  reprefented  that  their  govern- 
ment was  cruel  and  tyrannical,  and  painted  them  as  barba- 
rians without  either  law's  or  religion  : he  was  therefore  de- 
termined to  expel  them  from  Italy,  which  was  one  grand 
objed  of  his  laft  journey  into  Germany,  but  the  emperor 
was  too  much  engaged  in  his  own  affairs  to  afford  any  ma- 
terial affiflance  in  his  projed.  Upon  Leo’s  return  he  re- 
folved  to  undertake  the  talk  himfelf.  Having  therefore  af- 
fembled a numerous  army,  he  marched  with  all  poffible  ex- 
pedition to  the  borders  of  Apulia,  but  before  he  could  gain 
any  decifive  advantages,  the  Normans  had  put  themfelves 
into  a poflure  of  defence,  and  in  the  end  they  prepared  for 
offenfive  meafures  ; and  put  themfelves  under  the  command 
of  Umfred,  count  of  Apulia,  Richard,  count  of  Averfa,  and 
the  brave  Robert  Guifcard.  Thefe  experienced  warriors 
fell  upon  the  pope’s  army  with  incredible  fury,  and  after  a 
bloody  adion  entirely  routed  it  with  immenfe  flaughter. 
The  pope  was  now  glad  to  fly,  but  was  obliged  in  a fhort 
time  to  furrender  at  difcretion.  Leo  now  anticipated  the 
moft  cruel  treatment  from  thofe  whom  he  had  been  accuflomed 
to  think,  and  to  treat  as  barbarous  enemies.  His  apprehen- 
fions  were  foon  relieved  : Umfred  accolled  him  with  all  the 
refped  due  to  his  charader,  and  conduded  him,  attended 
by  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  to  his  camp.  There  he 
entertained  him  with  great  magnificence,  and  fet  him  at 
fiberty,  providing  him  with  an  efcort.  With  this  behaviour 
of  the  Normans,  Leo  was  fo  greatly  pleafed,  that  he  ab- 
felved  them  from  all  the  cenfures  which  they  had  incurred, 
and  even  approved  of  the  conquefls  which  they  had  made, 
and  likewife  encouraged  them  to  add  the  redudion  of  Ca- 
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labria  to  that  of  Apulia.  The  pope  now  received  a letter 
from  the  emperor,  in  which  he  expreffed  a great  defire  to  fee 
the  ancient  union  reftored  between  the  fees  of  Conftantinople 
and  Rome,  and  offered  to  contribute  whatever  lay  in  his 
power  towards  fo  good  a work.  Before  any  thing  could  be 
done  to  effeft  this,  the  pope  was  feized  with  a fevere  and 
fatal  illnefs,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  the  year  1054, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  after  having  governed  the  Roman 
church  five  years  and  two  months.  He  was  zealous  in  re- 
forming abufes,  and  is  highly  commended  for  his  prudence, 
his  generofity,  and  his  piety.  For  his  attempts  to  aggran- 
dize the  holy  fee  he  has  been  honoured  with  a place  among 
the  faints  in  the  Roman  calendar.  He  was  the  firft  pope 
who  made  ufe  of  the  Chriftian  era  in  the  date  of  his  bulls, 
his  predeceffors  having  followed  that  of  the  Indiftions. 
Nineteen  of  his  letters  are  preferved  in  the  ninth  vol.  of  the 
Colleft.  Concil.  and  feveral  of  his  homilies  or  fermons  were 
publilhed  at  Louvain  in  1565:. 

Leo  X.,  pope,  born  at  Florence  i»  December  1475,  the 
fecond  fon  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  the  Magnificent,  bore  the 
baptifmal  name  of  Giovanni,  or  John,  was  originally  deftined 
by  his  father  for  the  church,  and  received  the  tonfure  at  the 
age  of  feven  years.  Eeing  then  declared  capable  of  receiv- 
ing ecclefiaftical  preferment,  Lorenzo  obtained  two  rich 
abbacies  ; and  the  lift  given  of  the  preferments  accumulated 
upon  him  at  an  early  age,  amounts  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
nine,  a proof  of  the  great  intereft  of  his  family,  and  of  the 
fcandalous  corruption  of  the  church.  It  was  the  great  ob- 
ject of  his  father’s  ambition  to  decorate  his  houfe  with  the 
popedom,  and  upon  the  accellion  of  Innocent  VIII.  to  the 
pontificate,  Giovanni,  then  thirteen  years  of  age  only,  was 
nominated  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  Lorenzo  was  not 
wanting  in  exertions  to  make  hfs  fon  worthy  of  his  prema- 
ture advancement,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  youth,  which 
was  grave  and  folid  beyond  his  years,  contributed  to  the 
fuccefs  of  his  inftruftors.  When  he  was  nominated  to  the 
cardinalate,  it  was  made  a condition  that  he  fhould  fpend 
three  years  at  the  univerfity  of  Pifa  in  profefiional  ftudies, 
before  he  was  inverted  formally  with  the  purple.  In  1492 
this  folemn  aft  took  place,  and  he  immediately  went  to  re- 
tide  at  Rome  as  one  of  the  facred  college.  His  father  foou 
after  died,  and  was  fucceeded  in  his  honours  in  the  Floren- 
tine republic  by  his  eldeft  fon  Piero.  The  young  cardinal’s 
oppofition  to  the  eleftion  of  pope  Alexander  VI.  rendered 
it  expedient  for  him  to  withdraw  to  Florence,  from  whence, 
at  the  invafion  of  Italy  by  Charles  VIII.  he  and  the  whole 
family  were  expelled,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Bologna. 
About  the  year  150©  he  again  fixed  his  refidence  at  Rome, 
where  he  relided  during  the  remainder  of  Alexander’s  pon- 
tificate, and  likewife  in  the  early  part  of  that  of  Julius  II. 
■cultivating  polite  literature,  and  the  pleafures  of  elegant 
fociety,  and  indulging  his  tafte  for  the  fine  arts,  for  mufic, 
and  the  chafe,  to  which  latter  amufement  he  was  much  ad- 
difted.  The  depreflion  of  his  houfe  occafioned  frequent 
•mbarraffments  in  his  finances,  but  his  cheerful  temper  fup- 
ported  him  under  difficulties,  and  he  extricated  himfelf  with- 
out lofs  of  honour.  In  1505  he  began  to  take  an  aftive 
part  in  public  affairs,  and  was  appointed  by  Julius  to  the 
government  of  Perugia.  By  his  firm  adherence  to  the  in- 
tereft of  the  pope,  the  cardinal  acquired  the  moft  unlimited 
confidence  of  his  holinefs,  and  was  entrufted  with  the  fupreme 
direftion  of  the  papal  army  in  the  Holy  League  againft  the 
French  in  1511,  with  the  title  of  legate  of  Bologna.  At 
the  bloody  battle  of  Ravenna,  in  1512,  he  was  made  pri- 
foner,  and  was  conveyed  to  Milan,  where  the  facrednefs  of 
his  funftion  caufed  him  to  be  treated  with  great  refpeft. 
The  French  in  their  retreat  carried  the  cardinal  with  them, 


but  on  his  arrival  at  the  banks  of  the  Po  he  effefted  his 
efcape.  About  this  time  the  family  of  the  Medici  was  re- 
ftored to  its  former  condition  at  Florence,  and  the  popular 
conllitution  of  that  republic  was  overthrown.  The  cardinal 
contributed  to  this  event,  and  remained  at  Florence,  till  the 
death  of  Julius  II.  called  him  fuddenly  to  Rome.  At  the 
ferutiny  for  a new  pontiff  in  1515,  the  eleftion  was  declared 
to  have  fallen  on  the  cardinal  de  Medici,  who  was  then  only 
in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  Ins  age.  He  aflumed  the  name 
of  Leo  X.  and  afeended  the  throne  with  greater  manifefta- 
tions  of  good-will,  both  from  Italians  and  foreigners,  than 
moft  of  his  predeceflors  had  enjoyed.  One  of  his  firft  afts 
was  to  interpofe  in  favour  of  fome  confpirators  againft  the 
houfe  of  Medici,  at  Florence,  and  lie  treated  with  great 
kindnefs  the  family  of  Sodoreni,  which  had  long  been  at  the 
head  of  the  oppolite  party  in  that  republic.  He  exhibited 
his  tafte  for  literature  by  the  appointment  of  two  of  the 
moft  elegant  fcholars  of  the  age,  Bembo  and  Sadoleti,  to 
the  office  of  papal  fecretaries.  With  regard  to  foreign 
politics,  he  purfued  the  fyftem  of  his  predeceffor,  in  at- 
tempting to  free  Italy  from  the  dominion  of  foreign  powers: 
and  in  order  to  counteraft  the  antipapal  council  of  Pifa, 
which  was  affembled  at  Lyons,  he  renewed  the  meetings  of 
the  council  of  Lateran,  which  Julius  II.  had  begun,  and 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  terminate  a divifion  which  threat- 
ened a fchifm  in  the  church.  Lewis  XII.  who  had  in- 
curred ecclefiaftical  cenfure,  made  a formal  iubmiffion,  and 
received  abfolution.  Having  fecured  external  tranquillity, 
Leo  did  not  delay  to  confult  the  interefts  of  literature  by 
an  ample  patronage  of  learned  ftudies.  Pie  reftored  to  its 
former  fplendour  the  Roman  gymnafium  or  univerfity,  s\hick 
he  effefted  by  new  giants  of  its  revenues  and  privileges,  and 
by  filling  its  profeftorfhips  with  eminent  men  invited  from  all 
quarters.  The  ftudy  of  the  Greek  language  was  a very  par- 
ticular objeft  of  his  encouragement.  Under  the  direftion  of 
Lafcaris  a college  of  noble  Grecian  youths  was  founded  at 
Rome  for  the  purpofe  of  editing  Greek  authors  ; and  a 
Greek  prefs  was  eftablifhed  in  that  city.  Public  notice  was 
circulated  throughout  Europe,  that,  all  perfons  who  poffeffed 
MSS.  of  ancient  authors  would  be  liberally  rewarded  on 
bringing  or  fending  them  to  the  pope.  Leo  founded  the 
firlt  profefforftiip  in  Italy  of  the  Syriac  and  Chaldaic  lan- 
guages : this  was  in  the  univerfity  of  Bologna.  With  re- 
gard to  the  politics  of  the  times,  the  pope  had  two  leading 
objefts  in  view,  -viz.  the  maintenance  of  that  balance  of 
power  which  might  proteft  Italy  from  the  over  bearing  in- 
fluence of  any  foreign  potentate  ; and  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  houfe  of  Medici.  When  Francis  1.  fucceeded  to  the 
throne  of  France,  it  was  foon  apparent  that  there  would  ne- 
ceffarily  be  a new  war  in  the  north  of  Italy.  Leo  attempted  ta 
remain  neuter,  which  being  found  tobeimprafticable,  he  joined 
the  emperor,  the  Swifs,  and  other  fovereigns  again!!  the  French 
king  and  the  ftate  of  Venice.  The  rapid  fucceffes  of  the 
French  arms  foon  brought  him  to  hefitate,  and  even  to  ftand 
aloof,  and  after  the  Swifs  army  had  been  defeated,  the 
pope  thought  it  expedient  to  detach  his  caufe  from  that 
of  his  allies,  and.  to  form  an  union  with  the  king  of 
France.  Thefe  two  fovereigns,  in  the  clofe  of  the  year 
1515,  had  an  interview  at  Bologna,  when  the  famous 
Pragmatic  Sanflion  (which  fee),  was  abolifhed,  and  a con- 
cordat eftablifhed  in  its  ftead.  The  death  of  Leo’s  brother 
left  his  nephew  Lorenzo  the  principal  objeft  of  that  paffion* 
for  aggrandizing  his  family,  which  this  pontiff  felt  full  as- 
ftrongly  as  any  one  of  his  predeceffors.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  paffion,  he  found  a pretext,  in  1516,  for  iffuinga  moni- 
tory againft  the  duke  of  Urbino,  and  upon  his  non-appear- 
ance, Leo  iffued  an  excommunication  againft  him,  and  feized' 
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his  whole  territory,  with  which,  together  with  the  ducal  title, 
he  inverted  his  nephew.  In  the  fame  year  a general  pacifica- 
tion took  place,  though  all  the  efforts  of  the  pope  were  made 
to  prevent  it.  In  1517,  the  expelled  duke  of  Urbino  colle&ed 
an  army,  and,  by  rapid  movements,  completely  regained  his 
capital  and  dominions.  Leo,  exceflively  chagrined  at  this 
•event,  would  gladly  have  engaged  a crufade  of  all  Chriftian 
princes  againft  him.  By  an  application,  which  nothing 
could  juftify,  of  the  treafures  of  the  church,  he  raifed  a con- 
ftderable  army,  under  the  command  of  his  nephew,  and 
compelled  the  duke  to  refign  his  dominion,  upon  what  were 
called  honourable  terms.  The  violation  of  the  fafe  conduct, 
granted  by  Lorenzo  to  the  duke’s  fecretary,  who  was  feized 
at  Rome,  and  put  to  torture,  in  order  to  oblige  him  to  re- 
veal his  mailer’s  fecrets,  imprints  on  the  memory  of  Leo  X. 
an  indelible  llain.  In  the  fame  year  his  life  was  endangered 
by  aconfpiracy  formed  againft  him,  in  which  the  chief  a&or 
was  cardinal  Petrucci.  The  plan  failed,  and  the  cardinal, 
being  decoyed  to  Rome,  from  whence  he  had  efcaped,  was 
put  to  death ; and  his  agents,  as  many  as  were  difeovered, 
were  executed  with  horrid  tortures.  The  conduft  of  Leo 
on  this  occafion  was  little  honourable  to  his  fortitude  or 
clemency,  and  it  was  believed  that  feveral  perfons  fuffered 
as  guilty  who  were  wholly  innocent  of  the  crimes  laid  to 
their  charge.  To  fecure  himfelf  for  the  future,  the  pope, 
by  a great  ftretch  of  his  high  authority,  created  in  one  day 
thirty-one  new  cardinals,  many  of  them  his  relations  and 
friends,  who  had  not  even  rifen  in  the  church  to  the  dignity 
of  the  epifcopal  office ; but  many  perfons  alfo  who,  from 
their  talents  and  virtues,  were  well  worthy  of  his  choice. 
He  bellowed  upon  them  rich  benefices  and  preferments,  as 
well  in  the  remote  parts  of  Chriltendom,  as  in  Italy,  and 
thus  formed  a numerous  and  fplendid  court  attached  to  his 
perfon,  and  adding  to  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  the  capital. 
During  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  arofe  the  daring  Luther, 
whofe  life  will  be  given  farther  on ; neverthelefs,  in  this 
place,  we  mull  notice  certain  fails  with  which  Leo  and  the 
reformation  are  ciofely  connedled.  The  unbounded  pro- 
fufion  of  this  pope,  in  every  objeil  of  expence  attached  to 
a tart-  for  luxurious  magnificence,  had  rendered  it  neceffiiry 
to  devife  means  for  replenilhing  his  exhaufted  treafury  ; and 
one  of  thofe  which  occurred  was  the  fale  of  thofe  indul- 
gences which  the  church  claimed  a right  of  difpenling  from 
the  (lore  of  her  fpiritual  wealth.  The  commiffaries  ap- 
pointed for  this  traffic  in  Germany,  exaggerated  the  efficacy 
of  their  wares  in  fuch  very  extravagant  terms,  as  gave  great 
offence  to  the  pious  and  thoughtful.  Luther,  a public 
preacher  at  Wittemberg,  warmly  protefted  againft  this 
abufe  in  his  difeourfes,  and  in  a letter  addreffed  to  the 
eleilor  of  Mentz.  He  likewife  publilhed  a fet  of  propo- 
rtions, in  which  he  called  in  queftion  the  authority  of  the 
pope  to  remit  fins,  and  made  fome  very  warm  ftriertures  on 
this  method  of  raffing  money.  His  remonllrances  produced 
coniiderable  effedt,  and  feveral  of  his  cloth  undertook  to  re- 
fute him.  Leo  probably  regarded  theological  quarrels  with 
contempt,  and  from  his  pontifical  throne  looked  down  upon 
the  efforts  of  a German  dodtor  with  fcorn  : even  when  his 
interference  was  deemed  neceffary,  he  was  inclined  to  lenient 
meafures.  At  length,  at  the  exprefs  defire  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  he  fummoned  Luther  to  appear  before  the 
court  of  Rome.  Permiffion.was,  however,  granted  for  the 
cardinal  of  Gxta  to  hear  his  defer.ee  at  Augfburg.  Nothing 
fatisfadlory  was  determined,  and  the  pope,  in  1518,  pub- 
lilhed a bull,  aflerting  his  authority  to  grant  indulgences, 
which  would  avail  both  the  living,  and  the  dead  in  purga- 
tory. Upon  this,  the  Reformer  appealed  to  a general 
council,  and  thus  open  war  was  declared,  in  which  the 


abettors  of  Luther  appeared  with  a flrength  little  calculated 
upon  by  the  court  of  Rome.  The  fentiments  of  the  Chrif- 
tian world  were  not  at  all  favourable  to  that  court.  “ The 
fcandal,”  fays  the  biographer,  “ incurred  by  the  infamy  of 
Alexander  VI.,  and  the  violence  of  Julius  II.,  was  not  much 
alleviated  in  the  reign  of  a pontiff  who  was  charadterized  by 
an  inordinate  love  of  pomp  and  pleafure,  and  whofe  claffical 
tafte  even  caufed  him  to  be  regarded  by  many  as  more  of  a 
heathen  than  a Chriftian.” 

The  warlike  difpofition  of  Selim,  the  reigning  Turkifh 
emperor,  excited  great  alarms  in  Europe,  and  gave  occafion 
to  Leo  to  attempt  a revival  of  the  ancient  crufades,  by 
means  of  an  alliance  between  all  Chriftian  princes  ; he  pro- 
bably hoped,  by  this  (how  of  zeal  for  the  Chriftian  caufe, 
that  he  ffiould  recover  fome  of  his  loft  credit  as  head  of  the 
church.  He  had,  likewife,  another  objedt  in  view,  viz.  that 
of  recruiting  his  finances,  by  the  contributions  which  his 
emiffaries  levied  upon  the  devotees  in  different  countries. 
By  the  death  of  Maximilian  in  1519,  a competition  for  the 
imperial  crown  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  took 
place.  Leo  was  decidedly  againft  the  claims  of  both  the 
rival  candidates,  and  attempted  to  raife  a competitor  in  one- 
of  the  German  princes,  but  he  was  unable  to  refill  the  for- 
tune of  Charles.  At  this  period  he  incurred  a very  fevere 
domeftic  misfortune  in  the  death  of  his  nephew  Lorenzo, 
who  left  an  infant  daughter,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis,  the  queen  and  regent  of  France.  The  death 
of  Lorenzo  led  to  the  immediate  annexation  of  the  duchy  of 
Urbino,  with  its  dependencies,  to  the  Roman  fee,  and  to  the 
appointment  of  Giulio,  Leo’s  coufin,  to  the  fupreme  diredlion 
of  the  Hate  of  Florence.  (See  Clement  VII.)  The 
rapid  progrefs  of  the  Reformation  forcibly  recalled  the  at- 
tention of  the  papal  court,  and  Leo,  anxious  for  an  amicable 
negotiation,  employed  a Saxon  nobleman  to  treat  in  perfon 
with  Luther,  but  the  matter  was,  at  this  period,  carried  too 
far  to  admit  of  reconciliation.  Luther  appealed  to  the 
feriptures  for  his  authority  ; and  the  pope  infilled  upon  un- 
qualified fubmiffion  to  the  decrees  of  the  Catholic  church. 
The  Reformer  was  perfuaded  to  addrefs  a letter  to  his  holi - 
nefs ; but,  inftead  of  expreffions  of  humiliation,  it  contained 
much  bitter  inventive  againft  the  court  of  Rome.  It  was, 
therefore,  determined  to  condemn  him  and  his  doctrines  ; 
and  a bull  to  that  purpofe  was  iffued,  June  15th,  1520, 
which  occafioned  a total  feparation  between  the  papal  fee 
and  the  reformers.  The  writings  of  Luther  were  publicly 
burnt,  an  infult  which  he  boldly  retaliated  by  an  equally 
folemn  and  public  conflagration  of  the  papal  decrees  and 
conftitutions,  and  the  bull  itfelf.  Leo  was  not  fatisfied 
with  his  own  exertions,  but  was  defirous  of  gaining  on  his 
fide  the  Imperial  court.  Before,  hpwever,  the  emperor 
would  condemn,  he  determined  to  hear,>  in  perfon,  what 
Luther  had  to  fay  in  his  own  juftification,  and  a mandate 
was  iffued  for  his  appearance  at  Worms.  (See  Luther.) 
We  may  obferve  here,  that  Leo  conferred  on  Henry  VIII. 
of  England  the  title  of  “ Defender  of  the  Faith,”  for  his 
appearance  on  the  fide  of  the  church  as  a controverfial 
writer.  The  tranquil  (late  of  Italy,  at  this  period,  allowed 
the  pope  to  indulge  his  tafte  for  magnificence  in  Ihows  and 
fpedtacles,  and  in  the  employment  of  thofe  great  artifts  who 
have  refledted  fo  much  lullre  on  his  pontificate.  His  private 
hours  were  chiefly  devoted  to  indolence,  or  to  amufement^ 
frequently  of  a kind  little  fuited  to  the  dignity  of  his  high 
ftation.  He  was  not,  however,  fo  much  abforbed  in  them 
as  to  neglect  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family  and  fee. 
Several  cities  and  diftridts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  papal  terri- 
tories, and  to  which  the  church  had  claims,  had  been  feized 
by  powerfod  citizens,  or  military  adventurers  ; fome  of  thefe 
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the  pope  fummoned  to  his  court  to  anfwer  for  their  conduft  ; 
and  in  default  of  an  exculpation  of  their  crimes,  he  caufed 
them  to  be  put  to  death.  His  holinefs  next  laid  a plan  to  get 
into  his  poffeflion  the  city  aud  territory  of  Ferrara.  He 
had  fet  his  heart  upon  this  objeft,  and  being  unable  to  at- 
tain it  by  open  means,  he  had  recourfe  to  treachery,  and  it 
has  been  afferted  that  his  plan  included  the  affalfination  of 
the  duke.  The  commander  of  a body  of  German  troops 
was  bribed  to  deliver  up  one  of  the  gates  to  the  papal 
forces,  which  were  to  be  in  readinefs  ; but  he  took  the 
pope's  money,  and  apprized  the  duke  of  the  plot,  w'hich 
was  thus  happily  defeated  Another  project,  which  en- 
tered deeply  into  the  view3  of  the  pope,  was  the  expulfion 
of  the  French  from  Italy.  In  1321, he  formed  a treaty  with 
the  emperor  for  the  re-eftablilhment  of  the  family  of  Sforza,  in 
the  duchy  of  Milan.  He  engaged  a large  body  of  Swifs  in  his 
fervice,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  different  meafures,  made 
much  progrefs  againft  the  French,  and  drove  their  troops 
before  them  ; but  in  the  midft  of  thefe  fuccefTes,  and  while 
public  rejoicings  were  making  in  Rome  on  account  of  them, 
the  pope  was  leized  with  an  illnefs,  which  at  firft  was  con- 
fidered  as  a flight  cold  only,  but  which  put  an  end  to  his 
life  in  a few  days.  This  event  happened  on  the  ift  of  Dec. 
1521,  when  Leo  was  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
ninth  of  his  pontificate.  The  people  at  large  expreffed 
much  concern  at  his  death,  but  the  honours  rendered  to  his 
memory  were  not  fuch  as  might  have  been  expe&ed.  An 
exhaufted  tieafury  was  the  pretext  for  an  economical  funeral, 
and  amidft  all  the  eminent  fcholars  of  his  court,  an  illiterate 
chamberlain  was  appointed  to  pronounce  his  funeral  oration. 
Leo  was  himfelf  but  moderately-  furnifhed  with  folid  erudi- 
tion : he  afforded  liberal  encouragement  to  ufeful  and  re- 
putable fludies,  but  he  alfo  lavifhed  his  patronage  upon 
productions  and  perfons  of  an  oppofite  character.  The 
merit  of  a fovereign  in  promoting  thofe  ornamental  arts  by 
which  alone  he  can  difplay  a magnificence  fuperior  to  that 
of  a private  citizen,  can  rank  no  higher  than  an  exertion  of 
good  tafte  ; and  this  quality  may  be  undoubtedly  conceded 
to  Leo.  He  was,  however,  rather  the  unfortunate  inheritor, 
than  the  creator  of  great  talents.  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raphael  had  both  rifen  to  fame  under  his  predeceffor, 
Julius  II.,  who  had  planned  and  made  a commencement 
of  the  flupendous  edifice  of  St.  Peter’s  : the  Vatican  palace 
had  likewife,  received  fome  of  its  nobleft  ornaments  in  his 
and  the  former  pontificates.  But  the  reader  who  wifhes  to 
obtain  an  accurate  view  of  the  ftate  of  literature  and  the  arts 
in  Italy  prior  to,  and  during  the  reign  of  Leo,  will  have 
recourfe  to  Mr.  Rofcoe’s  “ Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.,” 
from  which  the  foregoing  faCts  are  principally  drawn.  The 
chara&er  of  this  pontiff  has  been  finely  celebrated  by  Pope 
in  the  following  lines  : 

But  fee  ! each  mufe,  in  Leo’s  golden  days, 

Starts  from  her  trance  ; and  trims  her  wither’d  bays  ; 

Rome’s  ancient  Genius,  o’er  its  ruins  fpread. 

Shakes  off  the  dull,  and  rears  his  rev’rend  head. 

Then  fculpture  and  her  After  arts  revive  : 

Stones  leap  to  form,  and  rocks  begin  to  live  ; 

With  fweeter  notes  each  rifing  temple  rung, 

A Raphael  painted,  and  a Vida  fung. 

Leo  XI.,  pope,  the  fon  of  OCtavian  de  Medici,  coufin  of 
Cofmo,  duke  of  Tufcany,  was  born  in  the  year  1535.  He 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Florence,  and  filled  the  poft  of 
ambafTador  from  Francis,  the  great  duke,  at  the  court  of 
Rome.  He  was  created  cardinal  by  Gregory  XIII.,  and 
by  Clement  VIII.  he  was  fent  legate  to  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  and  he  was  fuccefsfully  employed  in  adjufting  the 


terms  of  peace  between  Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain,  and  the 
French  monarch,  and  for  his  good  offices  he  received 
from  the  latter  a noble  prefent.  On  the  death  of  pope 
Clement  VIII.,  in  the  year  1605,  he  was  eleCled  pope  by 
the  unanimous  fuffrages  of  the  conclave  when  he  took  the 
name  of  Leo  XI.  The  Romans  and  Florentines  were 
highly  delighted  with  his  elevation  on  account  of  his  diftin- 
guifhed  talents  and  virtues,  and  becaufe  they  knew  that  to 
his  zeal  for  the  interefts  of  the  church,  he  united  a liberal 
fpirit,  a love  of  learning  and  learned  men,  and,  as  it  were, 
an  hereditary  tafte  for  the  polite  arts.  On  the  day  of  the 
procefiion,  when  the  pope  commences  his  office  with  great 
pomp  and  form,  the  feveral  orders  of  the  city  endeavoured 
to  furpafs  each  other  in  their  demonftrations  of  joy  on  the 
occafion.  Their  fatisfaftion,  however,  was  of  very  fhort 
continuance,  and  was  fpeedily  changed  into  grief  and  mourn- 
ing, on  account  of  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  23th 
day  after  his  election,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  Bower’s 
Lives  of  the  Popes.  Bayle.  Moreri.  Lardner. 

Leo  Ai.latius.  See  Allatius. 

Leo,  the  Grammarian,  of  whofe  perfonal  hiftory  nothing 
is  come  down  to  us,  was  author  of  a continuation  of  the 
Chronicle  of  Theophanes,  in  the  Greek  language,  com- 
prifing  the  lives  of  vhe  feven  emperors  of  the  Eaft,  from  the 
year  813  to  1013.  It  is  annexed  to  Combefis’s  edition  of 
the  chronicle,  printed  at  Paris  in  1655.  Moreri. 

Leo,  John,  named  A/ricanus,  a traveller  and  geogra- 
pher, was  a native  of  Granada  of  Moorifh  extraftion. 
When  that  city  was  taken  by  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  in 
1492,  he  retired  into  Africa,  and  on  that  account  obtained 
his  furname.  He  ftudied  the  Arabic  at  Fez,  was  employed 
by  the  king  as  ambafTador,  and  took  feveral  journeys  into 
Europe,  Leffer  Afia,  and  Africa,  of  which  he  wrote  a 
narrative  in  the  Arabic  language.  He  once  fell  into  the 
hands  of  fome  pirates,  and  was  fold  as  a (lave  to  a mafler, 
who  prefented  him  to  Leo  X.  The  pontiff  highly  efteemed 
him  on  account  of  his  learning  and  knowledge,  and  having 
perfuaded  him  to  renounce  Mahometanifm,  gave  him  his 
own  names  of  John  and  Leo  at  the  time  of  his  baptifm. 
He  now  applied  himfelf  to  the  attainment  of  the  Italian 
language,  and  tranflated  into  it  his  defeription  of  Africa. 
This  work  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  curious  of  the  early 
voyages  and  travels.  The  author  deferibes  what  he  had 
himfelf  feen,  chiefly  on  the  northern  and  weftern  coafts  of 
that  peninfula,  and  it  fupplies  deficiencies  from  the  relation 
of  others ; but  as  a geographical  work  it  has  various  im- 
perfections and  defedfs.  It  has  been  tranflated  into  Latin 
and  French.  Leo  probably  died  foon  after  he  had  rendered 
his  work  into  the  Italian  language  in  1326.  He  was  author 
likewife  of  a treatife  “ De  vitis  Philofophorum printed 
at  Zurich  in  1664.  Moreri. 

Leo  of  Orvieto,  born  in  the  territory  of  Orvieto,  in 
Tufcany,  became  a monk  of  the  Dominican  or  Francifcan 
order,  who  flourifhed  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  He  was  author  of  two  “Chronicles,” 
one  of  the  popes,  down  to  the  year  1314;  and  the  other  of 
the  emperors,  terminating  at  the  year  1308.  They  were 
brought  into  notice  by  John  Lamy,  who  publiftied  them  in 
his  “ Delicite  Eruditorum,  feu  Veterum  Anecdoton  Opuf- 
culorum  Colledfanea,”  printed  at  Florence.  Both  the 
chronicles  were  publiftied  in  1737,  'n  two  volumes  8vo., 
with  notes  and  illuftrations.  The  fecond  volume  contains  a 
(ketch  of  the  hiftory  of  France,  written  by  John  de  l’Kle, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  a monk  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Dennis, 
in  the  13th  century,  entitled  “ de  Geftis  et  Faetis  memora- 
bilibus  Franeorum.”  Moreri. 

Leo  de  Modena,  a learned  rabbi,  whofe  Jewifti  name 
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was  R.  Jehudah  Arie,  was  born  at  Modena,  and  flourifhed 
in  the  feventeenth  century.  He  was  for  a confiderable  time 
chief  of  the  fynagogue,  and  efteemed  a good  poet  both  in 
Hebrew  and  Italian.  He  was  author  of  a valuable  work 
on  the  ceremonies  and  cuftoms  of  the  Jews,  which  is  held 
in  eftimation  by  the  learned  of  all  nations.  It  is  entitled 
“ Iltoria  de  Riti  Hebrai'ci,  vita  et  Offervanze  de  gli  Hebre'i 
di  quefti  Tempi  the  bell  edition  of  this  work  was  printed 
at  Venice  in  1638.  It  was  tranflated  into  the  French  lan- 
guage in  1674,  by  Richard  Simon,  with  fupplements  re- 
lating to  the  fedts  of  the  Karaites  and  Samaritans.  Leo 
meant  to  have  given  an  Italian  tranllation  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  but  he  was  prohibited  from  purfuing  it  by  the  Inqui- 
fition.  He  compiled  a Hebrew  and  Italian  didtionar;, 
entitled  “ The  Mouth  of  the  Lion.”  This  work  was  pub- 
lilhed  at  Venice  in  1612,  and  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  an 
enlarged  form  at  Padua,  in  1640.  Leo  died  at  Venice  in 
1654,  in  about  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

Leo  de  St.  John,  a French  monk,  born  at  Rennes  in 
the  year  1600.  Before  he  entered  into  the  religious  pro- 
fefiion,  his  name  was  John  Mace.  He  was  nominated  to 
all  the  honourable  and  confidential  polls  of  his  order,  and 
acquired  the  elleem  of  popes  Leo  XI.,  and  Alexander  VIII. 
and  of  feveral  cardinals.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  and 
had  the  honour  of  performing  the  duties  of  his  office  before 
Lewis  XIII.  and  Lewis  XIV.  Fie  was  the  friend  of  car- 
dinal Richelieu,  by  whom  he  was  patronized.  He  died  in 
1671,  leaving  behind  him  numerous  works,  the  principal  of 
which  is  entitled  “ Studium  Sapientise  Univerfalis,”  in 
three  volumes  folio.  His  “ Hiltory  of  the  Carmelites;” 

“ Lives  of  different  Romifh  Saints and  “ Journal  of  what 
took  place  during  the  lad  Sicknefs,  and  at  the  Death  of  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,”  are  well  known  and  frequently  referred  to. 

Leo,  in  Botany , a name  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  the 
columbine,  or  aquilegia.  Columella;  befides  others,  calls  it 
by  this  name.  See  Aquilegia. 

Leo,  the  Lion,  in  Zoology.  See  Felis  Leo. 

Leo,  Formica.  See  Fokmica  Leo. 

Leo  Pulex , a name  given  by  M.  Reaumur  to  a fpeeies 
of  infedls  which  feeds  on  the  pulex  arboreus,  or  common 
tree-puceron,  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  creature  called 
the  formica  leo  does  on  the  ants  : this  being  alfo,  like  that, 
an  animal,  yet  in  an  imperfedt  Hate,  and  finally  to  be 
changed  into  a different  creature.  This  author  has  kept 
up  the  remembrance  of  this  analogy  between  them,  by 
giving  this  a fimilar  name. 

The  leo  pulex  is  ufually  bred  among  the  herds  of  the  pu- 
lices,  which  he  devours  moll  unmercifully.  He  is  a worm 
of  the  hexapode,  or  fix-legged  kind,  and  very  foon  arrives 
at  the  time  of  his  change  ; after  which  he  becomes  a green 
fly  with  four  wings.  Another  animal  of  this  kind,  and  not 
lefs  deilrudlive  of  this  fmall  race  of  animals,  is  a fix-legged 
worm  of  a whitifh  colour,  and  fmaller  than  the  former, 
which  finally  becomes  a round-bodied  beetle.  Another 
fpeeies  of  thefe  devourers  this  author  calls  vermis  hyjlrix,  the 
porcupine- worm,  from  the  valt  number  of  fpiculas,  or  tender 
prickles,  with  which  he  is  armed.  This  alfo  finally  becomes 
a round  and  fmall  beetle.  Reaumur,  Hill.  Infedl.  tom.  i. 
See  Lion  puceron. 

LEOBEN,  or  Leuben,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the 
duchy  of  Stiria,  on  the  Muehr  ; 68  miles  S.W.  of  Vienna. 
At  this  town  the  preliminaries  of  peace  between  the  em- 
peror and  the  French  republic,  were  fettled  on  the  20th  of 
April  1797.  N.  lat.  47°  22'.  E.  long.  14^55'. 

LEOBSCHUTZ,  or  Lubschutz,  a town  of  Silefia, 
and  capital  of  a circle,  in  the  principality  of  Ingerndorf ; 

16  miles  N.  of  Ratibor.  N.  lat.  50°  5'.  E.  long.  17°  44'. 


LEOCROCOTTA,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  an  animal  faid  to  be  the  fwifteft  of  all 
creatures  in  the  world.  It  is  deferibed  as  a mongrel  or 
ballard  animal,  unable  to  propagate  its  own  fpeeies,  being 
begotten  upon  the  lionefs  by  the  male  hyaena  of  fome  ©f  the 
larger  kinds : but  is  one  of  thofe  animals,  the  exiftence  of 
which  is  much  to  be  doubted.  The  Latin  authors  have 
made  fome  confufion  between  this  creature  and  the  manti- 
chora,  attributing  the  things  that  have  been  faid  of  one  to 
the  other. 

LEOGANE,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  of  the 
ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  or  St.  Domingo,  on  the  N.  coaft.  It 
was  once  the  feat  of  the  French  government.  Although  its 
fituation  is  not  good,  the  air  is  falubrious,  and  the  foil  of 
the  adjacent  territory  is  fertile.  In  1796,  it  was  taken  by 
the  Britiffi.  It  is  a place  of  confiderable  trade,  N.  lat.  18* 
30'.  W.  long.  730  25'.  See  St.  Domingo. 

Leogane,  Bay  or  Bight  of,  called  alfo  Cul  de  Sac  of  Leo- 
gane,  lies  at  the  W.  end  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  and 
is  formed  by  two  peninfulas.  It  opens  between  Cape  St. 
Nicolas  at  the  W.  end  of  the  N.  peninfula,  and  Cape  Dame 
Marie,  the  N.W.  point  of  the  S.  peninfula,  45  leagues 
apart.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  which  embofoms  a vail 
number  of  other  fine  bays,  are  the  iflands  Gonave,  and  on 
the  N.  fide  of  the  S.  peninfula  the  ifles  Reffif  and  Caymite. 
The  town  of  Leogane  is  fituated  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  neck 
of  the  S.  peninfula,  in  the  bay  of  Leogane,  at  the  head  of 
a fmall  bay  which  fets  up  E . from  the  bay  of  Grand  Goave, 
four  leagues  N.E.  of  the  totvn  of  that  name.  See  St. 
Domingo. 

LEOMINSTER,  or  Lemster,  a borough  and  market- 
town  in  the  hundred  of  Wolphy,  and  county  of  Hereford, 
England,  is  fituated  in  a very  rich  and  fertile  vale  abounding 
with  orchards,  hop-yards,  fine  meadows,  and  arable  lands.* 
Its  immediate  feite  is,  as  Leland  deferibes,  “ fumwhat  lowe, 
and  all  the  ground  very  neere  about  it  is  farre  lower.”  The 
river  Lugg  flows  on  its  north  and  eaft  fides  ; two  fmaller 
ftreams  run  through  the  town,  and  three  other  confiderable 
rivulets  pafs  it  within  half  a mile.  Its  extent  from  north  to 
fouth  is  nearly  a mile  ; and  from  call  to  weft  about  half  a 
mile.  “ The  towne  of  Leonminfter,”  Leland  fays,  “ is 
metely  large,  and  hath  good  buildinges  of  tymbre.  The 
towne,  by  reafon  of  their  principall  wool,  ufe  great  dra- 
pinge  of  clothe,  and  thereby  it  flourifhed.  Syns  of  latter 
days  it  chanced  that  the  cittyes  of  Hereford  and  Worcefter 
complained  of  the  frequency  of  people  that  came  to  Lem- 
fter,  in  prejudice  of  bothe  their  marketts  ; whereupon  the 
Saturday  niarkett  was  removed  from  Lemfter,  and  a mar- 
kett  on  Friday  newly  affigned  to  it  ; fyns  that  time  the 
towne  of  Lemfter  hath  decayed.  The  antiquity  of  the  towne 
is  moft  famous  by  a monaftery  of  nunnes,  that  Merwaldus, 
kinge  of  the  Marches,  built  and  endowed.” — “ There 
is  but  one  paroche  church  in  Leonminfter  ; but  it  is  large, 
fomewhat  dark,  and  of  ancient  building,  infomuch  that  yt 
is  a greate  likelihood  that  yt  is  the  church  that  was  afore 
the  conqueft.  The  common  fame  of  the  people  about 
Lemfter  is,  that  king  Merewald,  and  fome  of  his  fucceffors, 
had  a caftle,  or  palace,  on  an  hill  fide  by  the  towne  of  Leori- 
minfter,  half  a mile  off  by  eaft.”  In  the  year  105^,  Leo- 
minfter  was  feized  upon  by  the  Welfh  chieftains,  who 
{Lengthened  it  by  fortifications,  the  remains  of  which  may 
be  traced  even  at  the  prefent  period  The  town  appears  to 
have  been  a place  of  fome  confequence  at  the  time  of  the 
Domefday  furvey : as  that  regifter  records  that  the  manor, 
with  its  appurtenances,  cor.fifting  of  fixteen  dependent 
eftates,  had  been  affigned  by  Edward  the  Confeffor  to  his 
queen  Editha ; and  that  it  was  governed  by  eight  bailiffs, 
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eight  beadles,  and  eight  free  tenants.  When  the  furvey 
was  made,  the  manor  belonged  to  the  king  ; great  part  of 
the  cultomary  rent  was  paid  as  compofition  for  fait,  fifh,  and 
eels.  Here  was  alfo  a wood  fix  miles  in  length,  and  three 
broad;  bat  part  of  it  was  even  then  begun  to  be  “ affarted,” 
and  cleared  for  tillage  ; ‘‘  an  aerie  of  hawks”  is  alfo  men- 
tioned in  the  fame  record.  About  the  time  of  William 
Rufus,  the  fortifications  of  Leominller  were  (Lengthened 
and  enlarged,  the  better  to  fecure  it  againft  the  inc  irlions  of 
the  Welfh.  In  the  reign  of  king  John,  William  de  Braofe, 
Jord  of  Brecknock,  a turbulent  and  high-fpirited  baron, 
plundered  this  town,  and  burned  great  part  of  it,  together 
with  the  priory  and  church.  In  Henry  IV. ’s  reign,  Leo- 
minfter was  for  fome  time  in  the  polfelfion  of  Owen  Glen- 
dour,  after  he  had  defeated  the  earl  of  March.  In  the  next 
century,  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  took  a decilive  part 
towards  the  eftabliffiment  of  queen  Mary  on  the  throne  ; for 
which  fervice  file  granted  them  the  firft  regular  charter  of 
incorporation,  with  many  valuable  privileges.  An  annual 
fair  had  been  granted  in  1170,  by  Henry  II.;  two  addi- 
tional fairs,  each  of  fix  days  continuance,  were  granted  by 
Edward  I. 

The  church  of  Leominfter,  having  been  partly  deftroyed 
by  fire  March  18,  1700,  was  re-edified  at  the  expence  of 
nearly  17,000/.;  the  whole  of  that  part  ufed  for  divine 
-fervice  being  entirely  new.  The  church  in  its  prefent  ftate 
is  irregular,  both  in  its  form  and  architecture.  The  molt 
ancient  parts  are  the  eaft  wall,  the  north  fide,  the  tower 
•which  Hands  at  the  north-weft;  angle,  the  weft  end,  and  the 
wall  and  windows  of  the  fouth  fide.  In  the  interior  the 
■chief  part  is  modern,  excepting  what  is  called  the  back  aifle, 
-which,  as  well  as  the  lower  part  of  the  tower,  is  principally 
of  Saxon  workmanfiiip.  The  exterior  of  the  eaft  end  has 
^liree  large  buttreffes,  a high  pointed  window  with  inter- 
fering mullions,  and  two  fmaller  windows.  On  the  north 
fide  is  a very  ftrong  femi-circular  arched  door- way,  with  a 
fmaller  one  within  it.  The  upper  part  of  the  tower  is  in 
the  pointed  ltyle  and  embattled  ; the  lower  part  is  Saxon  ; 
it  difplays  a fingularly  rich  entrance  door-way  on  the  weft, 
having  a receffed  arch,  with  three  pillars  on  each  fide,  the 
capitals  of  which  are  ornamented  with  fculptures  of  foliage, 
a couc'iant  man,  a tyger,  fnakes  entwined  round  branches, 
and  birds.  The  mouldings  fupported  by  thefe  pillars  are 
flightly  pointed,  but  are  embellifhed  with  lozenges  and  zig- 
zag work.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  church  is  the  nave  and 
north  fide  of  the  ancient  ftruClure,  which  are  feparated  from 
each  other  by  a range  of  mafiive  circular  columns,  with 
round  arches,  over  which  are  Saxon  arcades  ; the  arch  of 
the  tower  which  opens  into  this  part  is  pointed,  and  reaches 
nearly  to  the  roof.  Befides  the  church,  there  are  four 
places  of  religions  worftnp  in  the  town,  for  the  refpeCtive 
denominations  of  Baptifts,  Prefbyterians,  Moravians,  and 
Quakers.  During  the  time  of  rebuilding  the  church,  divine 
fervice  was  performed  in  a contiguous  building,  anciently 
called  the  Chapelle  la  the  Forbury,  ereCted  by  Peckliam, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  was  afterwards  appropriated  to  the  purpofe  of 
tuition,  and  thence  called  the  fchool-houfe ; but  has  lately 
been  converted  into  a regular  theatre  ; it  is  a plain  building, 
with  pointed  windows.  The  priory  was  fituated  to  the 
north-eaft  of  the  church,  on  the  little  river  Pinfley ; fome 
of  the  buildings  are  yet  (landing,  among  which  isthepriory- 
houfe,  which  has  undergone  various  alterations  fince  the 
dilfolution.  The  town-hall,  or  butter-clofe,  as  it  is  com- 
monly ermed,  is  a lingular  building,  conitrutled  of  timber 
and  pi,  fter  about  the  year  1633.  The  architect  was  the 
celebra  ed  John  Abel,  who  built  the  Shire-hall  at  Hereford, 


in  the  year  1645.  This  fabric  (lands  on  twelve  oak  pillars, 
fuftained  on  (lone  pedeftals ; the  brackets  and  fpandrils 
above  the  arches,  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  building,  dif- 
play  much  carving.  A new  gaol  was  ere&ed  in  the  year 
1750;  and  a market-houfe  in  1803.  Several  improvements 
have  been  recently  made  in  the  town  ; the  trade  is  flourifti- 
ing,  and  many  of  the  (hops  are  refpedlable.  The  clothing 
and  hat  trade  provide  employment  for  a great  number  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  wool  grown  in  the  vicinity  is  pro- 
verbially excellent ; the  cyder  alfo,  and  the  hops,  are  held 
in  high  eftimation. 

The  corporation  confifts  of  a bailiff,  chief  fteward,  re- 
corder, twenty -four  capital  burgeffes,  a chamberlain,  and 
two  ferjeants  at  mace.  Two  reprefentatives  in  parliament 
are  chofen  by  the  corporation  and  inhabitants  paying  fcot 
and  lot ; the  number  of  voters  being  about  300  ; the  earliell 
return  was  in  the  twenty-third  of  Edward  I. 

Leominfter  is  137  miles  diftanc  from  London  ; the  popu- 
lation, as  returned  under  the  adl  of  1800,  amounted  to  3019 ; 
the  number  of  houfes  to  736.  The  feite  of  the  caitle  or 
palace  mentioned  by  Leland  as  belonging  to  Merwald,  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  mount  to  the  eaftward  which  overlooks 
the  Hay  lane. 

Berrington,  about  four  miles  to  the  north-eaft,  was  the 
feat  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Harley.  About  a mile 
to  the  fouth-eaft  from  the  town  is  Eaton,  formerly  the  feat 
of  the  Hackluyts,  a family  of  great  antiquity  and  refpeCt- 
ability.  O.i  the  Brierley  hills,  about  two  miles  fouth-weft- 
ward  from  Leominfter,  is  Ivinton  camp,  a ftrong  fortifica- 
tion divided  into  two  parts  by  an  entrenchment  more  modern 
than  the  outer  works.  This  is  (uppofed,  with  great  pro- 
bability, to  be  the  camp  occupied  by  Owen  Glendour. 
Price’s  Hiftory  of  Leominfter,  8vo.  Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales,  vol.  vi. 

Leominster,  a pod-town  of  America,  in  Worcefter 
county  and  ftate  of  Maffachufetts  ; 46  miles  W.  of  Bof- 
ton.  It  has  a printing  office  and  feveral  neat  buildings.  This 
townfhip  was  taken  from  Lancailer,  incorporated  in  1740, 
and  contains  i486  inhabitants.  On  the  dreams  that  pafs 
through  this  town  are  feveral  mills  of  different  kinds.  About 
200,000  bricks  are  annually  made  here.  The  manufacture 
of  combs  is  alfo  carried  on  in  great  perfection  and  with  con- 
fiderable  profit. 

LEON,  in  Ancient  Geography , a promontory  of  Greece, 
in  the  ifle  of  Eubcea. — rilfo,  a promontory  of  the  ifie  of 
Crete.-  Alfo,  a river  of  Phoenicia.  Ptolemy. 

Leon,  in  Geography , a province  of  Spain,  called  a king- 
dom, iituated  towards  the  N.W.,  and  in<_lofed  between  Ei- 
tramadura,  Old  Caitile,  Galicia,  and  Portugal.  Its  form 
is  a kind  of  irregular  long  rectangular  figure.  Its  mean 
length  from  N.  to  S.  is  ellimated  at  about  32  leagues,  and  its 
mean  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  about  30  leagues.  This  is  the 
country  which  was  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Vettones,  men- 
tioned by  Strabo.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Old  Caftile; 
on  the  S.E  and  S.  by  Eftramadura  ; on  the  W.  by  the  pro- 
vinces of  Beira,  Tra-los-Montes  in  Portugal,  and  Galicia; 
and  on  the  N.  by  the  Aiturias.  Its  capital  lias  given  name 
to  the  country,  which  was  for  a long  time  a feparate 
monarchy  ; but  its  crown  was  united  with  that  of  Callile  in 
1069;  but  without  lofing  the  title  of  kingdom.  Its  terri- 
tory is  mountainous  ; neverthelefs  it  contains  many  beautiful 
fields,  good  pallures,  and  large  fertile  vallies,  which  pro- 
duce a great  quantity  of  grain,  as  wheat,  barley,  See.  wine, 
and  excellent  flax,  both  in  fmall  quantities,  vegetables,  and 
good  fruits.  Its  mountains  are  covered  with  different  kinds, 
of  trees,  and  they  afford  iron  and  copper  mines,  mineral 
waters,  &c.  The  mules  bred  in  this  country  are  of  a funSr 
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rior  kind,  and  it  furni flies  a good  number  of  ftieep.  The 
river  Duero  almoft  bifefts  the  country.  The  kingdom  of 
Leo*  contains  fix  bifhoprics,  viz.  thofe  of  Leon,  Salamanca, 
Palencia,  Zamora,  Aftorga,  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo ; fix 
cathedral  chapters,  nine  collegiate  chapters,  2460  parifhes, 
as  well  reftories  as  vicarages  ; 196  convents,  23  hofpitals, 
five  afylums,  two  military  governments,  four  intendencies 
of  provinces,  a celebrated  univerfity,  four  fuperior  colleges, 
25  colleges  of  all  clafles,  fix  cities,  539  towns  or  boroughs, 
2005  villages  or  fettlements,  of  which  76,  formerly  inhabited, 
are  now  deferted.  Its  mountains  that  are  particularly  dif- 
tinguilhed  are  thofe  that  form  part  of  the  Sierras  of  Pico 
and  Occa,  formerly  mount  Idubeda  ; the  former  extends 
from  the  E.  of  the  fouthern  point  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon 
to  the  W.  of  the  fouthern  point  of  Old  Caftile : the  latter 
comes  from  the  N.by  E.  point  of  Old  Caftile,  and  extends 
a little  way  into  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  at  the  S.  point  of 
the  E.  Amongll  its  rivers,  which  are  numerous,  we  may 
reckon  the  Sil,  the  Buroia,  the  Sabor,  the  Baeza,  the 
Arago,  the  Xero,  the  Pifuerga,  the  Alagon,  the  Agueda, 
the  Cea,  the  Exla,  the  Tuerta,  the  Obrega,  and  the  Ber- 
refga,  almoft  all  of  which  rife  in  Leon  or  near  its  confines  ; 
the  Duero,  the  Carrion,  the  Erefma,  Rio  de  Salamanca  or 
Torme,  See.  The  principal  towns  of  Leon  are,  on  the  N. 
of  the  Duero,  Leon,  Aftorga,  Zamora,  Toro,  Palencia, 
Medina-del-Rio  Seco,  Tor-de-Sillas,  Villa  Pando,  Duenas, 
Marfilln,  Villa  Franca,  and  Benevente ; and  on  the  S.  of 
the  Duero,  Salamanca,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Alva-da-Tormes, 
Pena-Arande,  Pena-de-Frariia,  Carpio,  Medina-dcl-Campo, 
and  Ledefma  near  Los  Banos. 

When  the  Gothic  king  Roderic  was  defeated  by  the 
Moors  in  the  battle  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  the  fugitives 
difperfed  to  Galicia,  Afturias,  Lower  Bifcay,  and  the  coun- 
try at  the  fool  of  the  Pyrenees  ; but  their  courage  revived 
and  they  rallied  their  forces  under  prince  Pelagius,  who,  in 
717,  obtained  1 fignal  victory  over  the  Moors,  and  took  pof- 
feffion  of  Oviedo,  of  which  he  was  acknowledged  king.  Hav- 
ing  regulated  this  little  ftate,  and  gained  new  fubjefts,  he 
again  attacked  the  Moors,  and  retook  from  them  the  town  of 
Leon,  and  fome  others.  Thus  was  iaid  the  foundation  of 
this  new  kingdom,  although  Pelagius  and  his  fucceffors  only 
took  the  title  of  kings  of  Oviedo  or  the  Afturias,  till 
Ordagno  II.  who  in  913  aflumed  the  title  of  king  of  Leon. 
The  kingdom  of  Leon  palled,  in  the  year  1030,  to  Ferdi- 
nand, furnamed  the  Great,  then  king  of  Caftile,  by  his 
wife.  In  the  kingdom  of  Leon  there  are  559S  fecular 
priefts,  2064  monks,  1570  nuns,  196  convents,  246oparilh 
churches,  2693  villages,  31,540  nobles,  25,218  fervants, 
and  near  600,000  other  inhabitants  of  all  profeffions  ; which 
gives  a 'total  of  about  663,000  perfons.  The  agriculture  of 
this  country  might  be  much  improved,  if  the  inhabitants  avail- 
ed themfelves  of  the  water  which  their  rivers  fupply  in  the  ir- 
rigation of  the  land.  They  are  alfo  negligent  in  the  culture 
of  fruit  trees,  and  though  they  have  fine  rich  paftures,  their 
flocks  are  removed  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 
The  commerce  of  this  province  confifts  chiefly  of  importa- 
tion, and  it  fcarcely  furnifhes  any  thing  to  the  neighbour- 
ing provinces.  It  fends  to  Galicia  part  of  the  ferges  and 
baize  manufaftured  at  Rio  Seco  ; but  this  is  very  trifling 
compared  with  the  goods  which  it  is  obliged  to  import.  It 
traffics  in  fome  wines,  fome  of  which,  of  an  excellent  kind, 
are  found  in  the  country  towards  the  S.E.  Palencia  had 
formerly  confiderable  manufactories  for  cloth.  At  Zamora 
there  is  Hill  a manufactory  for  hats;  and  they  make  fome 
houfhold  cloths  in  the  country.  The  Englifft,  by  way  of 
Portugal,  carry  away  the  madder  of  the  environs  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  and  of  Medina-del-Campo.  Ia  the  province  of 


Leon  there  are  four  fprings  of  cold  mineral  waters,  viz.  at 
Amufeo,  about  3!  leagues  from  Palencia,  at  Buron,  at 
Bavila-Fuente,  four  leagues  E.  of  Salamanca,  and  Aftudillo, 
nine  leagues  from  Palencia.  There  are  alfo  four  thermal 
fprings,  vie.  near  Almeyda,*  at  Ledefma,  atBonar  or  Bonab, 
fix  leagues  from  Leon,  and  at  Barnos,  near  the  frontiers  of  Ef- 
tramadura  and  Caftile.  The  inhabitants  of  this  province  are 
very  grave,  and  addicted  to  taciturnity  ; thofe  who  retain  re- 
mains of  the  national  manners  of  Spain,  and  who  live  in  the 
mountains  in  the  Mauregatos,  near  Aftorga,  wear  pyramidal 
hats,  a kind  of  ruff  round  the  neck,  a jacket  or  fhirt,  and  clofe 
coat,  wide  breeches  and  fpatterdafhes.  The  women  of  Mau- 
regatos wear  large  ear-rings,  a kind  ef  white  turban,  flat  and 
widened  like  a hat,  and  their  hair  parted  on  the  forehead. 
They  have  a chemife  clofed  over  the  cheft,  and  a brown  cor- 
fet  buttoned,  with  large  fleeves  opening  behind.  Their 
petticoats  and  veils  are  alfo  brown.  Over  all  they  wear 
immenfe  coral  necklaces,  descending  from  the  neck  to  the 
knee  5 twilling  them  feveral  times  round  the  neck,  paffing 
them  over  the  (boulders,  where  a row  is  faftened  that  forms  a 
kind  of  bandage  over  the  bofom  ; another  row  is  ftifpended 
lower  than  this  ; and  alfo  a third  and  even  a fourth  row  at 
fome  dittance  from  each  other.  The  laft  falls  over  the  knee, 
with  a large  crofs  on  the  right  fide.  Thefe  necklaces  or 
chaplets  are  ornamented  with  many  filver  medals,  fhaped 
with  the  figures  of  faints.  Thefe  ornaments  are  chiefly  worn- 
on  feftivals.  On  the  days  of  religious  folemnities,  particu- 
larly the  Affumption,  the  fronts  of  the  churches  are  illumi- 
nated, bonfires  are  made  before  them,  muficians  attend, 
and  the  people  dance  all  night ; the  women  play  the  caftanets, 
and  are  accompanied  by  an  inftrument  called  “ Pandero,” 
which  is  a kind  of  tambour  de  bafque.  De  Laborde’s  View 
of  Spain,  vol.  ii. 

Leon,  Legno,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  or  king- 
dom, is  a very  ancient  town,  founded  before  the  reign  of  Gal- 
ba  ; it  was  called  by  the  Romans  “ Legio  Septima  Germa- 
nica,”  from  the  legion  that  bore  that  name  being  ftationed 
there.  This  city  is  fituated  between  the  two  fources  of  the 
Exla,  which  are  called  the  rivers  of  Torio  and  Bernesja- 
This  is  one  of  the  moft  famous  and  mod  ancient  epifcopal 
fees  in  Spain,  and  poffeffed,  in  the  time  of  the  Gothic  kings, 
the  privilege  of  appealing  immediately  to  Rome.  The 
bifhop  is  fuffragan  to  the  archbifhop  of  Compoftella,  with- 
out being  in  any  refpeft  dependent  on  its  jurifdiftion  ;.  this 
bifhopric  pofftffes  a revenue  of  22,000  ducats.  Its  diocefe 
contains  823  villages,  883  parifhes,  26  convents  of  monks, 
1 1 of  nuns,  collegiates,  and  hofpitals.  When  the  kings  refided 
here,  till  the  13th  century,  its  population  was  confiderable  ; 
but  it  is  now  much  reduced.  According  to  the  flatement 
of  1788,  there  were  within  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  intendant 
cf  Leon  250,134  inhabitants.  A great  part  of  it®  wall® 
confifts  of  green  marble.  It  contains  1/3  parifh  churches, 
one  collegiate  church,  four  convents  of  monks,  five  of  nuns, 
and  a number  of  hofpitals  and  hermitages.  Here  are  the 
royal  honfes  of  San-Ifidoro-and  San-Marioa  of  the  order  of 
St.  James  ; and  a chapter  of  noble  canoneffes,  not  cloiltered, 
but  who  take  the  vows.  This  town  was  the  firft  of  any  im- 
portance which  the  Chriftians  retook  from  the  Moors- 
Pelagius  made  himfelf  matter  of  it  in  722,  fortified  it,  and 
built  a good  cattle,  to  defend  the  approaches  to  it. 

It  had  the  honour  of  being  the  capital  of  the  firft  Catholic 
kingdom  of  Spain*,  and  of  being,  for  three  centuries  after  the 
invafion  of  the  Arabs,  the  relidence  of  the  kings.  The 
pabce  which  the  duke  of  Alphonfo  built  here  at  the  end  of  the 
1 2th  century  is  ftill  to  be  feen.  Among  its  moft  fple» did 
edifices  we  may  reckon  the  cathedral  church,  which  in  beauty 
furpafle®  the  moft  admired  in  Spain,  and  is  oue  of  the  moft 
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attra&ive  monuments  of  Gothic  archite&ure.  The  hotel 
of  the  counts  of  Luna  is  alfo  large  and  handfome.  The 
town-houfe  has  a good  appearance,  with  a tolerably  regular 
front.  The  palace  of  the  Guzmam  is  magnificent,  orna- 
mented with  a fuperb  portal,  and  fecured  by  very  ftrong 
walls.  Among  the  gates  of  the  town  one  was  formerly  a fa- 
mous prifon  ; and  at  the  bottom  is  the  ftatue  of  king  Don  Pe- 
lagius,  with  an  infcription.  The  Place  Mayor  has  a beautiful 
appearance.  There  is  a number  of  other  fquares  and  hand- 
fome fountains.  Notwithftanding  the  antiquity  and  import- 
ance of  this  city  it  is  very  deficient  in  cleanlinefs.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  by  trees,  and  the  country  about  it  is  every  where 
embellifhed  ; it  has  beautiful  promenades,  as  well  as  broad 
and  noble  avenues  of  handfome  trees.  In  the  environs  of  the 
town  the  corn  harveftsare  not  abundant  ; but  this  deficiency 
is  fupplied  by  many  excellent  vegetables,  fruits,  flax,  and 
verdant  meadows,  which  furnifh  good  paftures.  At  Leon 
there  are  feveral  manufactories  for  different  woollen  articles  ; 
ftockings,  hofiery,  leather,  gloves,  &c.  are  alfo  made  here. 
Leon  is  150  miles  N.W.  of  Madrid.  N.  lat.  42’ 36'.  W.long. 
5°  37'- 

Leon,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia  ; 43  miles  N.W  of 
Urgel. 

Leon,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Stura  ; 
4 miles  N.  of  Savigliano. 

Leon,  IJle  of,  a kind  of  ifland  four  leagues  from  Xerez, 
in  Andalufia,  formed  by  a canal  which  furrounds  it,  ten  miles 
long,  and  24  feet  deep  in  high  water,  and  capable  of  admit- 
ting the  largeft  fhips.  This  ifland  was  entirely  deferted  in  the 
feventeenth  century,  and  there  was  fcarcely  a houfe  upon  it. 
At  prefent  the  principal  ftreet  of  the  town  is  two  miles 
long,  with  rows  of  fhops  on  each  fide,  and  containing  up- 
wards of  2000  inhabitants.  Provifions  are  here  abundant, 
and  the  place  exhibits  a moving  fcene.  The  ifland  has  an 
alcade-mayor  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  ; a municipa- 
lity compofed  of  a number  of  regidors,  and  a manufacture 
of  ftained  linen,  refembling  printed  calico. 

Leon,  a river  which  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  from 
the  N.W. , at  the  bay  of  St.  Bernard.  « 

Leon,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Guadala- 
jara; 40  miles  E.  of  Guadalajara. 

Leon,  a town  of  Mexico,  and  capital  of  the  extenfive 
province  of  Nicaragua,  fituated  on  a large  lake  of  frefh 
water,  abounding  with  fifh.  It  is  a bifhopric,  but  a town 
of  little  importance.  It  has  about  1200  houfes,  four 
churches,  and  feveral  convents.  Its  fituation  near  a moun- 
tain, in  which  is  a volcano,  renders  it  fubjeCt  to  earthquakes. 
The  lake  is  faid  to  ebb  and  flow  like  the  fea.  Realjo  is  a 
fmall  entrenched  town,  with  an  excellent  port,  and  ferves 
Leon  the  capital. 

Leon  de  Caraccas.  See  Caraccas. 

Leon  de  Guanuco.  See  Guanuco. 

Leon,  New,  one  of  the  feven  domains,  called  kingdoms, 
into  which  the  Spanifh  dominions  in  North  America  are 
diftributed.  This  name  is  reftriCfed  by  the  maps  to  a fmall 
province  round  the  town  of  Monterey,  which  mull  not  be 
confounded  w'ith  another  of  the  fame  name,  to  the  N.  of 
California.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Savage  nations, 
on^the  E.  by  New  Mexico  Proper,  on  the  S.  by  a part  of 
Mexico,  and  on  the  W.  by  New  Bifcay.  New  Leon  pro- 
per, a diftrift  ridiculoufly  called  a kingdom,  is  divided  from 
Guadalcazar  on  the  S.  by  the  defert  of  Jaumave,  and  moun- 
tains of  Tamalipa.  It  is  very  mountainous,  produces  little 
except  lead,  and  is  very  thinly  peopled.  The  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  domain  of  New  Leon,  befides  New  Leon  pro- 
per, are  Sootander  and  Coaguila,  or  New  Eftramadura. 

LEONAN,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  near 
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the  N.E.  coaft  or  Borneo.  N.  lat.  6°  39'.  E.  long.  117* 
*8' 

LEONARD  of  Pifa,  in  Biography,  an  Italian  mathe- 
matician, who  flourifhed  at  the  commencement  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  was  the  firft  perfon  who  brought  into  Europe 
the  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  cyphers  and  algebra  He 
gives  an  account  of  the  faft  himfelf,  and  fays,  that  being  at 
Bugia,  a town  in  Africa,  he  was  inftru&ed  in  the  Arabic 
method  of  keeping  accounts,  and  that,  finding  it  more  con- 
venient, and  preferable  to  the  European  method,  he  had 
drawn  up  a treatife  for  the  purpofe  of  introducing  it  into 
Italy.  From  Italy  the  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  cyphers 
and  algebra  was  afterwards  communicated  to  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  He  was  author  of  a treatife  on  furvey- 
ing,  preferved'in  the  Magliabecchi  library  at  Florence. 

LEONARDO  Leo,  principal  organift  of  the  chapel 
royal  at  Naples,  was  not  only  admired  and  refpe&ed  by  his 
contemporaries,  but  his  memory  ftill  continues  to  be  held  in 
reverence  by  every  profeffor  that  is  acquainted  with  his  works. 
The  firft  opera  of  his  compofition  that  we  were  able  to  find, 
is  “ Sofonifba,”  which  was  performed  in  Naples  in  1718, 
and  the  laft,  “ Siface,”  in  Bologna,  1737.  Between  thefc 
he  produced  three  operas  for  Venice,  and  four  for  Rome. 
Leo  likewife  fet  the  “ Olimpiade”  of  Metaftafio,  in  which 
the  duo,  “ Ne  i giorni  tuoi  felice,”  and  the  air,  “ Non  fo 
donde  viene,”  are  admirable  ; as  is  “ Per  quel  paterno  am- 
pleflb,”  in  Artaferfe,  the  only  air  in  that  opera  that  we 
have  feen.  “ Dirti  ben  mio  vovice,”  was  in  extreme  high 
favour,  as  fet  by  Leo,  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury, in  England,  where  it  was  lure  to  be  heard  at  every 
ntufical  performance,  both  public  and  private.  Leo  like- 
wife fet  Metaftafio’s  oratorio  of  “ St.  Elena  al  Calvario,” 
of  which  we  have  feen  fome  very  fine  airs.  His  celebrated 
“ Miferere,”  in  eight  real  parts,  though  imperfedlly  per- 
formed in  London  at  the  Pantheon,  for  Anfani’s  benefit, 
1781,  convinced  real  judges  that  it  was  of  the  higheft  clafs 
of  choral  compofitions. 

The  purity  of  his  harmony,  and  elegant  fimplicity  of  his 
melody,  are  no  lefs  remarkable  in  fuch  of  thefe  dramas  as 
we  have  been  able  to  examine,  than  the  judicious  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts.  But  the  mafles  and  motets,  which  are 
carefully  preferved  by  the  curious,  and  ftill  performed  in 
the  churches  at  Naples,  have  all  the  choral  learning  of 
the  fixteenth  century.  There  are  likewife  extant,  trios,  for 
two  violins  and  a bafe,  fuperior  in  corre&nefs  of  counter- 
point and  elegance  of  defign  to  any  fimilar  produdtions  of  the 
fame  period.  This  complete  mulician  is  equally  celebrated 
as  an  inftru&or  and  compofer  ; and  the  “ Solfeggi,”  which 
he  compofed  for  the  ufe  of  the  vocal  ftudents,  in  the  con- 
fervatorio  over  which  he  prefided  at  Naples,  are  ftill  eagerly 
fought  and  ftudied,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  where  finging  is  regularly  taught. 

This  great  mufician  died  about  the  year  1742,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-three.  His  death  was  unhappily  precipitated  by  an 
accident  which  at  firft  was  thought  trivial ; for  having  a tu- 
mour, commonly  called  a bur , on  his  right  cheek,  which 
growing,  in  procefs.of  time,  to  a confiderable  magnitude,  he 
was  ad vi fed  to  have  it  taken  off ; but  whether  from  the  un- 
Ikilfulnefs  of  the  operator,  or  a bad  habit  of  body,  a morti- 
fication enfued,  which  coft  him  his  life.  After  exprefling 
the  reverence  which  we  have  always  had  from  our  earlielt 
youth,  for  the  productions  of  this  admirable  compofer,  we 
fhall  tranferibe  a character  of  him  from  “ L’Eflai  fur  la  Mu- 
fique,”  drawn  up  with  elegance,  force,  and  feeling,  which 
does  not  feem  to  flow  from  an  exclufive  admirer  of  Rameau, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  intolerant  preacher  of  the  triple 
progrejfion.  . ) 1 
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Leonardo  Leo,  a Neapolitan,  the  firft  mailer,  and  mod; 
fublime  genius  for  mufic  of  his  time  ; who  is  never  mentioned 
but  with  refpebt  and  admiration  by  every  intelligent  pro- 
feflor.  They  all  aver  that  no  compofer  has  given  to  mufic 
that  interefting  elevation,  chat  impreffive  dignity,  which  are 
the  principal  charableriltics  of  the  ftyle  of  Leo.  A noble 
■pathos  always  reigns  in  his  compofitions ; his  ferious  and 
feeling  character  has  inftindlively  guided  his  pen.  This  has 
made  him  partial  to  the  chromatic,  which  he  has  fo  ably 
treated.  In  fpite  of  the  difficulty  of  compofing  in  this 
genus,  he  joins  all  the  grace  and  fweetnefs  which  are  fo  de- 
lightful, even  in  the  moil  natural  mufic.  His  taile  and  ex- 
preffion  will  be  always  celebrated  ; as  all  thefe  natural  gifts 
were  under  the  guidance  of  the  moil  profound  knowledge 
of  his  art.  In  fiiort,  this  wonderful  man . cannot  be  too 
highly  pr  iifed.  His  name  and  vYorks  are  known  to  all  Eu- 
rope. He  moil  delighted  in  dramatic  mufic,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  him  irom  enriching  the  church  and 
chamber  with  innumerable  croduftions  of  the  moil  finifhed 
kind.  The  following  are  fome  of  his  operas  ; in  1720, 
Cajo  Graeco  ; in  1722,  Tamerlane  and  Bajazet  ; in  1723.- 
Timoorate;  1728,  Argene;  in  1729,  Catone  and  Utica ; 
in  1735,  La  Clemenza  di  Tito  ; and  in  1737,  Siface.  This 
truly  great  mulician  died  about  the  year  1742,  at  the  age 
of  53-” 

LEQNARDSTOWN,  in  Geography , a pod-town  of 
America,  in  the  date  of  Maryland,  and  capital  of  St. 
Mary’s  county,  iituated  on  the  E.  fide  of  Britton’s  brook, 
where  it  falls  into  Britton’6  bay,  five  miles  from  its  mouth 
in  the  Patowmac  ; and  containing  about  50  houfes,  a court- 
houfe  and  gaol;  217  miles  S.W.  of  Philadelphia.  N.  lat. 
383  18* 

LEONBERG,  or  Leovsbeiu;,  a town  of  Wurtemberg, 
on  the  Glems  ; 6 miles  W.  of  Stuttgart.  N.  lat.  48 J 51'. 
E.  long.  90  7'. 

LEONE,  one  of  the  Navigator’s  ifles,  about  five  miles 
in  circumference,  E.  of  Fanfouc,  from  which  it  is  feparated 
by  a channel. 

LEONES,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  coad 
of  Patagonia.  S.  lat.  50°  2'. 

LEONESSA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Ultra  : 
19  miles  N.W.  of  Aquila. 

LEONFORTE,  one  of  the  larged  andhandfomed  towns 
in  Sicily,  10  miles  from  Argiro  : Iituated  00  an  eminence. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  amounts  to  12, coo.  The  con- 
vent of  Capuchins  is  as  populous  as  the  town. 

LEONI,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Ultra  ; 12 
miles  W.  of  Conza. 

LEONICENUS,  Nicholas,  in  Biography , an  eminent 
Italian  phyfician,  was  born  in  one  of  the  Venetian  dates 
in  the  year  1428.  Fie  was  profefior  of  medicine  at  Ferra- 
ra during  upwards  of  fixty  years,  and  was  the  iirll  perfon 
who  undertook  to  tranflate  the  works  of  Galen  into  Latin. 
In  fatl  he  was  fo  drongly  attached  to  literary  purfuits,  and 
to  the  duties  of  his  profeflbrfhip,  that  he  gave  up  little 
time  to  the  practice  ot  Ins  profeffion  : and  when  his  negli- 
gence in  this  relpecl  was  condemned,  Ik-  faid,  “ I do  more 
fervice  to  the  public,  than  if  I vifited  thefick,  bv  indrufting 
thole  who  are  to  cure  them.”  He  extended  his  attention 
alio  to  the  belles  lettres,  which  he  eonfidered  as  clofely  con- 
nected with  the  proper  Itudy  of  philofophy  and  medicine  ; 
he  wrote  fome  reipectable  poetry,  and  tranflated  into  Italian 
the  hiftory  of  Dion  Caffius,  and  the  dialogues  of  Lucian. 
Until  tire  age  of  thirty,  Leonicenus  was  tormented  with  fre- 
quent attacks  of  epilepfy,  which  reduced  him  at  times  to 
melancholy  and  defpair.  This  difeafe,  however,  afterwards 
left  him,  and,  by  means  of  great  regularity  and  temperance, 
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he  attained  the  age  of  ninety-fix  years,  and  died  in  1724,; 
poflelTed  of  all  his  faculties.  To  one  who  inquired,  with 
aftoniffiment,  by  what  fecr*et  he  had  preferved  this  entire 
pofieffion  of  his  faculties,  together  with  an  eredl  body,  and 
vigorous  health,  at  fo  great  an  age,  he  replied,  that  it  was 
the  effedl  of  innocence  of  manners,  tranquillity  of  mind,  and 
frugality  in  diet.  The  duke  and  fenate  of  Ferrara  erefted 
a monument  to  his  memory.  He  left  feveral  works,  moll 
of  which  have  been  feveral  times  reprinted.  “ De  Plinii  et 
aliorum  Medicorum  in  Medicina  erroribus,  &c.”  Ferrari* 
1492.  In  a pofthumous  edition,  printed  at  Bafle,  in  1532, 
fome  other  opufcula  were  added,  particularly  “ De  Herbis, 
Frudlicibus,  Animalibus,  Metallis,  Serpentibus,  Tiro  feu 
Vipera.” — “ Liber  de  Epidemia  quam  Itali  Morbum  Galli- 
cum  vocant,  Galli  verb  Neapolitan  urn,”  Venice,  1497.  In 
feveral  fubfequent  editions,  the  .title  “ De  Morbo  GaL 
lico’’  was  adopted. — “ Prafationes  in  Libros  Galeni  a fe 
tranflatos,”  ibid.  1708,  Folio,  with  fome  other  treatifes. 
“ Opus  de  tribus  doftrinis  ordinatis  fecundum  Galeni  fen- 
tentiam,”  ibid.  1508,  fol.  “ Eibri  duo  Galeni  de  curandi 
ratione  ad  Glauconem  Latine  verfi,”  Paris,  1514,  4to. 
“ Hippocratis  Aphorifmorum  Libri  VIE,  Grace  et  La- 
tine,”  ibid.  1726,  8\o.  Converfio  et  explanatio  primi 
Libri  Ariftotelis  de  partibus  Animalium,”  Bafle,  1741, 
Svo.  “ Galeni  Ars  Mcdica,”  Venice,  1606.  Eloy  Did. 
Hill,  de  Med. 

LEONICO,  Towro,  Nicholas,  was  born  in  Venice, 
of  an  Albanian  family,  in  the  year  1476.  He  fludied 
Greek  at  Florence,  and  made  fuch  progrels,  that  he  became 
able  to  explain  Ariftotlein  the  original  language.  For  this 
purpofehe  was  invited  to  Padua  in  1497.  Fie  was  brought 
up  to  the  church,  and  taught  the  learned  languages  at  Ve- 
nice, but  in  1720  he  returned  to  Padua, 'where  he  gave  in- 
ilrudions  to  cardinal  Pole.  He  was  much  attached  to  the 
Platonic  philofophy,  and  palled  his  time  remote  from  worldly 
purfuits,  and  folely  intent  upon  his  lludies.  Bembo,  G10- 
vio,  and  others,  fpeak  of  him  with  great  efteem,  and  Eraf- 
mus  mentions  him  with  honour,  as  a man  equally  refpedable 
for  the  purity  of  his  morals  and  the  profundity  of  his  erudi- 
tion. He  died  in  1731,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Francis,  at  Padua.  He  tranflated  feveral  of  the  works 
of  Arillotle,  Proclus’s  Commentary  on  the  Timaeus  of 
Plato,  and  other  treatifes  of  the  ancient  philofophers.  He 
wrote  ten  dialogues  on  fubje&s  philofophical  and  moral,  a 
work,  “ De  Varia  Hiiloria,”  and  fome  Italian  poems. 

LEONIDAS  I.,  king  of  Sparta,  fucceeded  to  the  throne 
in  the  year  491,  B.C.  When  Xerxes,  king  of  Perfia,  in- 
vaded Greece,  Leonidas  was  appointed  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians to  the  chief  command  of  their  forces  to  oppoie  him. 
He  marched  at  the  head  of  4000  men,  to  take  polfeffion  of 
the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae.  Aware  of  the  great  danger  of 
the  enterprize,  he  eonfidered  himfelf  as  one  devoted  to  the 
fafety  of  the  country.  He  polled  his  fmall  army  fo  Ikilfuliy, 
that  the  Perfians,  on  arriving  at  the  llraits,  found  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  force  them,  and  Xerxes  endeavoured  to 
bribe  the  commander  to  bis  intereft,  by  the  offer  of  making 
him  mailer  of  Greece.  The  propofal  was  reje£led  with  in- 
dignation, and  the  monarch  immediately  fent  a herald  to 
order  the  Grecians  to  lay  down  their  arms-.  “ Let  him  come 
and  take  them,”  was  the  reply  of  Leonidas.  Thrice  tlJe 
Perfians  were  repulled  with  great  lofs  ; and  when  a trea- 
cherous Greek  had  led  a chofen  body  of  10,000  Perfians  by 
a fecret  pafiage  to  the  rear  of  I.eonidas,  he  was  determined 
to  afford  a memorable  example  of  what  the  Greeks  could  do 
when  called  upon  to  die  for  their  country.  Xerxes  marched 
his  whole  army  to  the  entrance  of  the  llraits,  where  Leoni- 
das advanced  to  meet  him.  The  efforts  of  valour,  lieiditen- 
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ed  by  defpair,  were  terrible,  and  the  Spartan  king  fell  amidft 
a heap  of  flaughtered  enemies.  His  friends  defended  his 
body,  till  the  appearance  of  the  foe  in  the  rear  caufed  the 
furvivors  to  colled  into  one  clofe  band,  facing  every  way. 
All  thefe,  overpowered  by  numbers,  were  left  on  the  field 
of  battle,  having  amply  revenged  their  fall.  The  Perfian 
tyrant,  enraged  at  his  lofs,  caufed  the  body  of  the  hero  to 
be  nailed  to  a crofs,  but  the  memory  of  his  valour  and  pa- 
triotifm  could  not  be  obliterated,  and  the  defence  of  Ther- 
mopylae is  confecrated  among  the  nobleft  a&ions  of  antiqui- 
ty. The  gratitude  of  his  country  raifed  a fplendid  monu- 
ment upon  the  fpot  to  the  fallen,  and  a funeral  oration  was 
for  a long  time  annually  pronounced  amidft  the  celebration 
of  martial  games,  over  their  tombs. 

LEONINE,  in  Poetry,  is  applied  to  a kind  of  verfes 
which  rhyme  at  every  hemiftich,  the  middle  always  chiming 
to  the  end. 

In  this  kind  of  verfe  we  find  feveral  ancient  hymns,  epi- 
grams, prophecies,  &c.  For  inftance  ; Muretus,  fpeaking 
of  the  poetry  of  Lorenzo  Gambara  of  Brefle,  fays, 

“ Brixia  veftnsAfj,  quae  condunt  carmina  xates 
Non  funt  noftrutar  tergere  digna  nates.'’ 

The  following  one  is  from  the  fchool  of  Salernum  : 

“ Utvites pccnam,  de  potibus  incipe  ceenam 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  fomewhat  obfeure  : Pafquier 
derives  it  from  one  Leoninus,  or  Leonius,  who  excelled  in 
this  way,  and  dedicated  feveral  pieces  to  pope  Alex- 
ander III.  ; others  derive  it  from  pope  Leo;  and  others, 
from  the  bead  called  lion , becaufe  it  is  the  loftieft  of  all 
verfes. 

M.  Fauchet  makes  the  leonine  rhyme  the  fame  with  what 
the  F rench  call  the  rich,  and  we  the  double  rhyme , i.  e.  where 
two  fyllables  have  the  fame  orthography,  accentuation,  and 
pronunciation,  with  two  others. 

LEONOTIS,  in  Botany,  fo  called  from  Xsav,  a lion,  and 
oyr,  uro:,  the  ear.  Lion’s-ear.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl. 
v.  i.  504,  Ait.  Hort.  'Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  3.  409.  (Leonurus; 
Tourn.  t.  87.)— Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia  Gymnofpermia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Verticillata,  Linn.  Labiatee,. luff.  Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular, 
oblong,  with  ten  flight  ribs,  permanent  ; its  orifice  un- 
equally toothed,  with  from  fix  to  ten  teeth.  Cor.  of  one 
petal,  ringent  ; tube  cylindrical,  longer  than  the  calyx  ; 
upper  lip  elongated,  (lightly  concave,  bearded,  undivided  ; 
lower  much  fmaller,  in  three  nearly  equal  fegments.  Stam. 
Filaments  four,  concealed  by  the  upper  lip,  two  of  them 
longer  than  the  reft  ; anthers  of  two  oblong  divaricated 
lobes.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  four-lobed  ; ftyle  the  length 
and  pofition  of  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  cloven,  acute,  its  upper 
fegment  fhorteft.  Peric.  none,  except  the  permanent  calyx. 
Seeds  four,  oblong,  triangular. 

Efif.  Ch.  Calyx  with  ten  ribs  ; unequally  toothed.  Upper 
lip  of  the  corolla  elongated,  bearded,  undivided  ; lower 
much  fmaller,  in  three  nearly  equal  fegments.  Lobes  of 
the  anthers  divaricated.  Upper  fegment  of  the  ftigma 
fhorteft. 

1.  L.  nepetifolia.  Catmint-leaved  Lion’s-ear.  (Phlomis 
nepetifolia  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  820.  Cardiaca  americana  annua, 
nepetae  folio,  floribus  brevibus  phceniceis  viilofis ; Herm. 
Lugd.  Bat.  115.  t.  1 1 7. ) — Leaves  heart-fhaped,  pointed. 
Calyx  with  eight  fpinous  teeth  ; the  upper  one  largeft. 
Stem  herbaceous. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  from  whence 
fir  Jofeph  Banks  procured  it  for  Kew  garden  in  1778.  It  is 
a tender  annual,  kept  in  the  ftove,  and  flowering  in  Septem- 
ber and  October.  Hermann  received  the  feeds  from  Suri- 


nam ; Linnxus  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  it  flowered  in 
the  Upfal  garden.  The  whole  plant  is  hoary,  with  extreme- 
ly foft  miuute  pubefcence.  Stem  four  or  five  feet  high,  qua- 
drangular, with  oppofite  fpreading  branches.  Leaves  oppo- 
fite,  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  one  or  two  broad,  heart- 
fhaped,  veiny,  deeply  crenate  or  ferrated,  pointed,  on Jlalks 
of  their  own  length.  Flowers  in  denfe  whorls,  with  linear 
fpinous  braScas,  and  ftrongly  fpinous  calyx-teeth.  Corolla 
about  an  inch  long,  moft  elegantly  clothed  with  denfe  fcarlet 
hairs,  pa’erat  the  edges. 

2.  L.  Leonurus.  Narrow-leaved  Lion’s-ear.  Lion’s-tail. 
(Phlomis  Leonurus  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  820.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  47S. 
Leonurus  capitis  bonac  fpei  ; Breyn.  Cent.  t.  86.) — Leaves 
lanceolate.  Calyx  with  ten  regular  teeth,  five  fmaller  than 
the  reft.  -Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  whence 
it  was  brought  into  the  European  gardens,  for  the  fake  of 
its  beauty,  early  in  the  laft  century,  and  is  ftill  kept  in 
greenhoufes,  being  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  flowering 
abundantly  in  autumn.  'T\iejlem  is  fhrubby,  feven  or  eight 
feet  high.  Leaves  lanceolate,  rather  narrow,  bluntly  fer- 
rated, about  two  inches  long,  of  a dull  green,  roughifh,  ta- 
pering down  into  fhort  footftalks.  Flowers  large,  in  denfe 
bradfteated  whorls.  Calyx  downy,  its  teeth  regular,  very 
fmall,  and  fcarcety  fpinous  ; the  five  alternate  ones  fmaller 
than  the  reft.  Corolla  two  inches  long,  {lender,  incurved, 
downy,  of  a fine  tawny  orange,  or  fomewhat  fcarlet  colour, 
the  lower  lip  fmall  and  brown. 

3.  L .Leonids.  Round-leaved  Lion  s-ear.  ( Phlomis  Leo- 
nitis  ; Wiild.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  128.  Ph.  Leonotis  ; Linn. 
Mant.  83.  Leonurus  minor,  capitis  bonse  fpei ; Mill.  Ic. 
t.  162.  t.  1.) — Leaves  ovate,  blunt,  crcnate.  Calyx  with 
eight  awned  teeth  ; the  upper  one  largeft.  Stem  fhrubby. 
— Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  whence  it  was 
brought  early  in  .he  laft  century,  but  is  lefs  frequent  in  our 
greenhoufes  then  'he  foregoing;  from  which  it  differs  in  its 
fmaller  fize,  roundifh  long-ftalked  fmall  leaves,  and  rather 
fhorter  more  obtufe  corolla,  befide.s  the  effential  diftindions 
of  the  calyx. 

LEONTARI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  Morca  ; 20 
miles  N.W.  of  Mifitra. 

LEONTESERES,  in  the  Natural  Hijlory  of  the  /In- 
dents, the  name  of  a fpecies  of  agate,  famous  in  early  times 
for  its  imaginary  virtues  in  taming  the  rage  of  wild  beafts, 
and  not  a little  efteemed  among  us  for  its  beauty.  It  is  the 
moft  variegated  of  all  the  agates.  Its  ground  colour  is  yel- 
low, and  its  variegations  are  flame-coloured,  white,  black,  and 
green. 

Sometimes  it  is  one  irregular  congeries  of  all  thefe  co- 
lours, but  more  frequently  it  is  very  beautifully  variegated 
with  them  in  form  of  clouds  and  veins  ; the  black  and  green 
particularly  are  ufually  difpofed  in  concentric  circles  round 
one  or  more  points.  It  is  found  only  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
is  very  fcarce. 

LEONTEVKA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Novgorod;  40  miles  S.E.  of  Valdai. 

LEONTIASIS,  in  Medicine,  a name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  the  elephantialis,  improperly  called  the  Arabian 
leprofy,  from  a fuppofed  refemblance  of  the  tuberculated 
countenance  of  the  patient,  in  fome  inftances,  to  the  vifage 
of  the  lion  ( leo ).  See  Elephantiasis. 

LEONTICA,  feafts,  or  facrifices  celebrated  among  the 
ancients,  in  honour  of  the  fun. 

They  were  called  leontica,  and  the  priefts  who  officiated 
at  them  leones,  becaufe  they  reprefented  the  fun  under  the 
figure  of  a lion  radiant,  bearing  a tiara,  and  griping  in  his 
two  fore-paws  the  horns  of  a bull,  who  ftrugglcd  with  him, 
in  vain,  to  difengage  himfelf. 
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The  critics  are  extremely  divided  about  this  feaft  : fome 
will  have  it  anniverfary,  and  to  have  made  its  return  not  in 
a folar,  but  in  a lunar  year ; but  others  hold  its  return  more 
frequent,  and  give  inftances  where  the  period  was  not  above 
220  days. 

The  ceremony  was  fometimes  alfo  called  Mithri&ca  ; 
Mithras  being  the  name  of  the  fun  among  the  ancient 
Perfians. 

There  was  always  a man  facrificed  at  thefe  feafts,  till  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  who  prohibited  it  by  a law.  Commodus 
introduced  the  cuftom  afrefh,  after  vvhofe  time  it  was  again 
exploded. 

LEONTICE,  in  Botany,  a name  adopted  by  Linnaeus 
from  Pliny,  as  a fubftitute  for  Leontopetalon  of  Tournefort. 
(See  Leontopetalon.)  Lion’s-leaf.  Linn.  Gen.  16S. 
Sehreb.  223.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  148.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift. 
v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  2.  272.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI. 
Griec.  Sibth.  v.  1.  234  Julf.  2S7.  Lamarck.  Illullr.  t.  25:4. 
— Clafs  and  order,  Hexandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Cory- 
dales,  Linn.  Berberides,  JulT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  fix  linear,  fpreading 
deciduous  ieaves,  the  intermediate  ones  fmaller.  Cor.  Petals 
fix,  ovate,  acute,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Nedtary  of 
fix  half-ovate,  fpreading,  equal,  (talked  fcales,  inferted  into 
the  bafeofthe  petals.  St  am.  Filaments  fix,  thread- (haped, 
very  (hort,  oppofite  to  the  petals  ; anthers  ereft,  of  two 
cells,  and  two  valves,  burfting  from  the  bafe  upwards. 
P\Jl.  Germen  fuperior,  oblong-ovate  ; (lyle  (hort,  nearly 
cylindrical,  inferted  obliquely  upon  the  germen  ; itigma 
fimple.  Peric.  Berry  hollow,  inflated,  globofe  with  a 
point,  of  one  cell,  but  (lightly  fucculent.  Seeds  few,  glo- 
bofe. 

E(T.  Ch.  Corolla  of  fix  petals.  Neftary  of  fix  fpread- 
ing  llalked  leaves,  attached  to  the  bafe  of  the  petals.  Calyx 
of  fix  leaves,  deciduous.  Berry  inflated,  of  one  cell.  Seeds 
few,  globofe. 

1.  I..  Chryfogonum.  Pinnated  Lion’s-leaf.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  447.  ( Leontopetalo  affinis,  foliis  quernis  ; Moris,  v.  2. 
285.  left.  3.  t.  15.  f.  7.  Chryfogonum  Diofcoridis  ; Rauw. 
It.  t.  119.  Chrifogono  di  Diofcoride  ; Pon.  Bald.  141.) — 
Leaves  radical,  pinnated,  deeply'  cut — Native  of  corn-fields 
in  Greece.  Dr.  Sibthorp  gathered  this  fpecies  near  Aby- 
dos.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  fo  curious  a plant, 
though  cultivated  by  Miller,  is  now  a ftranger  to  our  gar- 
dens, and  that  even  dried  fpecimens  are  fo  very  rare.  W he- 
ther  it  be  really  the  ^vjoyovov  °f  Diofcorides,  his  (hort 
defeription  mud  ever  leave  doubtful  The  leaves  are  not 
much  like  an  oak,  nor  the  flower  like  a Mullein,  though  the 
tuberous  root  may  be  compared  to  a turnip.  He  deferibes 
lus  as  very  red  within.  Authors  reprefent  our’s  as  having 
a perennial,  flefhy,  fomewhat  conical  root,  producing  feveral 
upright  ltalked  leaves  ; thefe  are  about  a fpan  long,  fmooth, 
rather  glaucous,  limply  pinnate  ; the  leaflets  not  quite  oppo- 
fite, about  nine  or  ten  pair,  feflile,  oblong  or  roundifli,  either 
wcdge-fliaped  or  in  fome  degree  heart  -(haped  at  the  bafe, 
entire  at  the  fides,  but  more  or  lefs  deeply  cut  towards  the 
top.  In  our  fpecimens  they  are  by  no  means  fo  deeply 
divided  hs  in  the  figures  above  quo.ed,  which  have  led  uro- 
feflor  Willdenow  to  fuppofe  them  whorled.  Flower  flails 
one  or  two,  radical,  a little  taller  than  the  leaves,  many- 
flowered,  branched,  corymbofe,  round,  fmooth,  leaflets. 
BraSeas  elliptical,  coloured,  folitary  at  the  bafe  of  each 
hranch.  Flowers  yellow,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  Celan- 
dine. Jlnthcrs  ovate  befote  they  burft. 

2.  L.  Leontopetalum.  Common  Lion’s-leaf.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI  4;8.  (Leontopetalon;  Camer.  Epit.  $65.  Ger.  em. 
2j5.  Barrel.  Ic.  t.  1029,  ic.30.  Moris,  v.  2.  left.  3.  t.  15. 


f.  6. ) — Radical  leave*  twice  or  thrice  ternate  ; ftem-leavet 
ternate. — Abundant  in  corn-fields  in  the  Levant,  flowering 
early  in  the  fpring,  and  ripening  fruit  in  May.  Gerarde 
fays,  lord  Zonch  in  his  time  brought  a plant  from  Italy, 
but,  as  far  as  he  knew,  it  periflied.  Miller,  however,  ap- 
pears to  have  raifed  both  this  and  the  preceding  from  feed, 
but  could  not  preferve  them,  on  account  of  the  unfavour- 
able fpring  fo  ufual  here.  Root  tuberous,  perennial.  Stem 
folitary,  ereft,  12  or  18  inches  high,  branched,  fmooth, 
leafy.  Radical  leaves  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  a Columbine, 
on  long  (talks,  twice  or  thrice  ternate,  the  leaflets  rounded 
or  obovate,  entire,  confluent  or  decurrent,  veiny  ; thofe  of 
the  Item  much  fmaller,  and  fcarcely  more  than  fimply  ter- 
nate. Flower-Jlalks  corymbofe,  loon  racemsfe,  with  ovate 
concave  braEleas.  Flowers  yellow',  copious,  much  like  the 
laft.  Fruit  an  inch  long,  more  or  lefs  ovate,  foon  becoming 
a dry,  membranous,  curioufiy  reticulated  bag,  in  the  bot- 
tom of  which  are  three  or  four  large  round  feeds.  The 
Leontice  incerta  of  Pallas,  in  his  Travels,  v.  3.  726.  t.  V.  f.  3, 
which  Willdenow  has  adopted  by  the  name  of  L.  vejicaria, 
feems  a mere  variety',  differing  a little,  as  is  perhaps  ufual, 
in  the  fliape  of  the  fruit,  but  otherwife  agreeing  exaftly  with 
the  Leontopetalum.  Pallas  was  in  doubt  refpefting  it,  as 
having  feen  nothing  of  the  flowers. 

3.  L.  altaica.  Fingered  Lion’s-leaf.  Willd.  n.  4.  Pallas. 
Aft.  Petrop.  for  1779.  257.  t.  8 f.  1 — 3.  IVilld.  Lamarck, 
f.  2. — Radical  leaves  twice  compound  ; ftem-leaves  fingered, 
oblong. — Difcovered  by  Pallas  on  expofed  parts  of  the 
Altay  mountains.  We  have  never  feen  this  fpccies,  but 
WHldenow,  who  examined  a dry  fpecimen,  fays,  “ the  ra- 
dical leaves  have  their  (lalk  firft  three-cleft,  and  that  each 
divifion  bears  five  elliptic-lanceolate,  entire  leaflets  at  its 
fummit  ; the  ftem-leaves  are  in  like  manner  quinate,  gene- 
rally three  together  in  a whorl.  BraEleas  cl  iptical,  ob- 
tufe.”  This  latter  part  of  the  defeription  accords  with 
Lamarck’s  figure,  copied,  we  prefume,  from  Pallas. 

4.  L.  th  all  El r aides.  Columbine-leaved  Lion’s-leaf.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  448.  (Caulophyllum  thaiiftroides ; Michaux  Bo- 
reali-Amer.  v.  1.  205.  t.  21.) — Stein-leaves  twice  or  thrice 
ternate;  terminal  leaflets  three-Iobed,  acute— Native  of 
North  America.  It  was  procured  from  thence  by  Peter 
Collinfon  before  1753,  and  is  hill  preferved  in  fome  curious' 
gardens,  flowering  in  May.  Root  perennial.  Stem  a foot 
high  or  more,  ereft,  Ample,  bearing  one  thrice  compoud 
leaf,  and  another,  clofe  to  the  flowers,  twice  compound,  both 
feflile,  but  with  long  partial  (lalks  ; leaflets  dark  green 
above,  glaucous  beneath,  rounded  at  the  bafe,  with  two  or 
three  deep  acute  fegments  at  their  fore  part  ; as  the  fruit 
advances  they  become  more  rounded  and  much  enlarged,” 
rcfembling  fome  large  kind  of  Meadow-rue,  or  Columbine. 
Flowers  green,  in  a fmall,  (lightly  compound,  (lender,  (calked 
duller,  with  little  ovate  acute  bradeas.  The  whole  plant 
is  imooth.  Michaux  deferibes  the  fruit  as  more  pulpy  than 
in  the  above  fpecies,  and  fmgle-feeded,  like  the  drupa.  of  the 
floe,  but  this  is  hardly  fufficient  perhaps  to  eilablilh,  as  he 
does,  a new  genus.  We  find  the  berry  hollow,  and  appa- 
rently fomewhat  inflated,  though  far  lefs  than  in  the  fecond 
fpecies.  American  botahifts  mud  folve  this  difficulty. 

5.  L.  triphylla  Three-leaved  Lion’s  leaf. — Leaves  ra- 
dical, ternate,  bluntly  toothed.  Stalk  radical,  fimple. 
Flowers  fpiked.—  Gathered  by  Mr.  Arcliityild  Menzies,  on 
the  weft  coaft  of  North  America.  The  root  is  perennial, 
fomewhat  creeping.  Leaves  folitary,  on  a (lender,  fimple, 
upright,  fmooth  footftalk,  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  high, 
with  a few  imbricated,  elliptical,  concave,  ribbed  fcales  at 
its  bafe  ; leaflets  three,  feflile,  two  inches  wide,  fmooth,  pale 
green,  beautifully  reticulated  with  innumerable  veins ; ra- 
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ther  wedge-fhaped  at  their  bafe,  the  fide-ones  dilated"  late- 
rally ; the  outer  margin  of  all  wavy  or  bluntly  toothed. 
Flower flalk  folitary,  from  the  fame  bud  with  the  leaf, 
but  a little  taller,  Ample,  flender,  naked.  Spike  terminal, 
about  an  inch  long,  of  numerous,  feffile,  white  flowers, 
of  whofe  calyx  or  corolla  we  can  find  no  traces,  but  the 
flametis  agree  fo  well  with  thofe  of  L.  Leontopetahnn,  in  their 
very  peculiar  ftru&ure,  that  we  venture  to  refer  our  plant  to 
this  genus.  The  fl/aments  are  extremely  flender  at  their  bafe  ; 
the  germen  is  ovate,  with  a thick,  nearly  feffile,  obIique_y?/y»;«. 

Leontick  is  alfo  a plant  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  called  by  them  cacal'm. 

Diofeorides  tells  us  it  had  thefe  names  in  common,  and 
that  it  was  of  great  virtue  in  curing  difeafes  of  the  afpera 
arteria , or  wind-pipe. 

This  medicinal  plant  of  the  Greeks  was  very  different 
front  that  wc  now  calf  cacalia.  Some  have  deferibed  it  to 
have  flowers  like  the  oak,  others  like  the  olive-tree,  but  the 
old  manuferipts  of  Diofeorides  all  fay,  the  flowers  were 
like  thofe  of  bryony.  Hence  it  could  by  no  means  be 
the  cacalia  of  the  moderns  ; nor  is  it-eafy  to  fay,  from  fuch 
fhort  and  uncertain  accounts,  what  it  was.  See  the  pre- 
ceding article. 

LEONTINI,  or  Leontium,  in  Ancient  Geography , a 
town  of  Sicily,  called  alfo,  as  Diodorus  informs  us,  Xuthia , 
a name  given  probably  to  the  fmall  dillridf.  in  which  it  is  iitu 
ated.  It  was  fituated,  according  to  Herodotus’s  account  of 
it,  between  two  rivers,  which,  after  their  junction,  ran  into 
the  fouthern  part  of  the  gulf  of  Catana.  One  to  the  S.  was 
called  “ Lifius,’’  now  Liffo,  and  the  other  to  the  N.  “ Te- 
rias,”  called  St.  Leonard’s  ftream.  The  town  was  built,  at 
the  fame  t>me  with  Catania,  by  the  Chalcidians,  under  the 
conduft  of  Theocles,  the  Athenian,  in  the  i it  year  of  the 
13th  Olympiad,  as  we  are  informed  by  Thucvdides ; in 
whofe  time  it  was  defended  by  two  ftrong  citadels,  one 
called  the  citadel  of  Phocea,  the  other  the  citadel  of  Bri- 
cinnia.  The  adjacent  territory  was  fo  fruitful,  that  it  yielded, 
according  to  Pliny,  crops  of  corn  an  hundred  fold,  and 
Cicero  cal!s  it  the  grand  magazine  of  Sicily.  Its  wines 
were  the  mod  delicious  of  the  whole  ifland,  but  the  inhabit- 
ants perverted  the  benefit  into  an  occafion  of  intemperance, 
fo  that  it  became  a proverbial  faying,  “ the  people  of  Lc- 
ontini  are  always  at  their  cups.’’  Leontium  had  its  tyrants 
as  well  as  Syr/cufe,  arid  between  thefe  two  cities  there  fub- 
fifled  a copftant  rivallhip  and  enmity.  This  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  celebrated  rhetorician  Gorgias,  whofe  eloquence 
aftonifhed  even  the  Athenians,  and  who  perfuaded  them  to 
undertake  the  unfortunate  expedition  under  Nicias.  Leon- 
tium at  length  fell  under  the  power  of  Syracufe,  Dio- 
nyfius  the  tyrant  having  removed  the  inhabitants  thither. 
The  fituation  of  the  cattle,  and  the  fertility  of  the  country, 
rendered  Leontium  at  all  times  a place  of  importance  to  the 
different  nations  which  poffeffcd  Sicily.  The  earthquake  of 
1693  completed  its  deftrudfion,  and  reduced  it  to  its  prefent 
ftate  of  wreichednefs.  The  ancient  city,  built  on  four  hills, 
prefents  to  the  obferver  nothing  but  a fpot  of  ground  torn 
by  four  ravines,  which  lay  open  a few  wretched  grottos, 
the  foie  remains  of  its  former  greatnefs.  The  caftle  flood 
on  a detached  rock,  oppofite  to  the  city,  which  was  ori- 
ginally hewn  out  of  it,  and  has  been  fucceffively  built  and 
rebuilt  according  to  the  ftyle  of  different  ages,  and  the  pre- 
vailing modes  of  belieging  and  defending  places.  The 
rich  country  of  Leontium,  fo  luxuriant  in  corn,  is  now 
called  the  plain  of  Catania  ; it  is  1 2 miles  wide  by  20  in 
length,  and  was  formerly  the  country  of  the  Lteftrigons, 
divided  and  bathed  by  the  “ Simaethus,’’  the  largeff  river 
in  Sicily,  which  rolls  along  in  its  It  ream  a quantity  of  black 


and  yellow  amber,  which  is  fought  for  where  it  difgorges 
itfelf  into  the  fea,  and  is  waflied  up  at  Catania. 

LEONTIUM,  in  Biography , an  Athenian  courtezan,  at 
one  time  noted  for  the  licentioufnefs  of  her  life,  and  after- 
wards diftinguifhedby  her  application  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Epi- 
curean philofophy.  It  has  been  afferted,  that  (he  did  not  dc- 
fitt  from  her  intrigues  after  (he  was  an  attendant  on  Epicurus, 
but  prollituted  herfelf  to  thedifciples  of  his  fchool,  and  even 
to  the  philofophcr  himfelf.  She  became  the  wife  of  Me- 
trodorus,  one  of  the  principal  difciples  of  Epicurus,  and 
had  a foil  by  him,  whom  Epicurus  commended  to  the  no- 
tice and  regard  of  his  executors.  Leontium  applied  with 
great  diligence  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  and  wrote,  in 
defence  of  the  Epicurean  dodfrines,  againft  Theophrallus, 
one  of  the  principal  of  the  Peripatetic  fed!.  The  book  is 
acknowledged  by  Cicero  to  have  been  written  in  a polite 
and  elegant  ftyle.  Bayle.  Mcreri. 

LEONTIUS,  furnamed  the  Scholaflic , who  flourifhed 
in  the  iixth  century,  was  a native  of  Conftantinople,  was 
educated  an  advocate  and  afterwards  became  a monk.  He 
lived  till  about  the  clofe  of  the  century'.  The  principal 
work  of  Leontius  is  “ A Treatife  on  the  Sedls  of  Heretic.,” 
divided  into  ten  difeourfes.  It  was  publiflied  in  Greek  and 
Latin  at  Bafil,  in  157S.  He  was  alio  author  of  various 
treatifes  againft  the  Eutychians,  Neftorians,  and  Appollina- 
rifts  ; a difeourfe  on  the  fellival  celebrated  between  Eaf- 
ter  and  Whitlunday  ; and  there  are  “ Orations”  and  “ Ho- 
milies” aferibed  to  him  in  the  Bodleian  and  Vienna  libra- 
ries. Mcreri. 

LEONTODERON,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given 
by  feveral  authors  to  a fpecies  of  agate,  of  a plain  yellowilh 
colour,  without  variegations. 

LEONTODON,  in  Botany , derived  from  Xi»,  XtcPot, 
a lion,  and  oSou;,  a tooth,  and  fo  called  from  a fimilarity  in 
the  fliape  of  its  jagged  leaves  to  the  teeth  of  a lion.  Lin- 
nxus  bellowed  this  name  upon  the  genus  in  juft  preference 
to  the  compound  one  of  Dens  Leonis  given  by  Tournefort. 
The  Englifti  name  Dandelion,  which  is  a corruption  of  Dent 
de  Lion,  is  exprefiive  of  the  fame  idea,  and  might  poffibly 
have  given  rife  to  its  botanical  appellation.  Dr  Smith  has 
deferibed  the  leaves  of  Leontodon  Taraxacum,  in  his  Intro- 
dudtion  to  Botany,  p.  157,  as  runcinate  or  lion-toothed,  cut 
into  feveral  tranvene,  acute  fegments,  pointing  backwards. 
A ltriking  charadter  of  this  fort,  which,  at  firit  fight,  fug- 
gefts  a name,  borrowed  from  fome  familiar  or  popular  re- 
femblance,  is  always  defirable,  and  is  fufficiently  apparent 
in. this  genus. — Linn.  Gen.  402.  Schreb.  329.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  v.  3.  1544.  Mart.  Mill.  Die!,  v.  3.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  v.  2. 
822.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  120.  Gaertn.  t.  158.  (Dens 
Leonis  ; Tournef.  t.  266.  Taraxacum  ; Juff.  169.  La- 
marck. Illuftr.  t.  65:3. ) — Clafs  and  order,  Syngenefla  Poly - 
gamia  JE  quails.  Nat.  Ord.  Compofltee  Semflofculofa,  Linn.' 
Cichoracea,  Juff 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  calyx  imbricated,  oblong  ; its  interior 
feales  linear,  parallel,  equal  ; outer  feales  fewer  in  number, 
often  reflexed  at  the  bafe.  Cor.  compound,  imbricated, 
uniform  ; the  florets  hermaphrodite,  numerous,  equal,  each 
of  one  petal,  ligulate,  linear,  abrupt,  with  five  teeth.  Stam. 
Filaments  five,  capillary,  very  fhort ; anthers  united  into  a 
cylindrical  tube,  Pifl.  Germen  nearly  ovate  ; ftyle  thread- 
ftiapcd,  as  long  as  the  florets  ; ftigmas.  two,  revolute. 
P-ric.  none,  except  the  oblong,  ftraight,  at  length  reflexed, 
calyx.  Seeds  folitary,  oblong,  rough  ; down  capillary,  lli- 
pitate.  Recept.  naked,  dotted. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked.  Calyx  double,  imbricated 
with  rather  lax  feales.  Down  (talked,  hairy. 

I.  L.  Taraxacum.  Common  Dandelion.  Linn,  Sp.  Pi. 
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ri22.  Enel.  Bot.  t.  510.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  t.  t.  58. 

. — Outer  fcales  of  the  calyx  reflexed.  Leaves  lion-toothed, 
fmooth.  Perhaps  the  mod  common  of  all  plants,  in  mea- 
dows, paflures,  on  rubbifh  and  on  all  cultivated  land, 
flowering  from  April  to  July.  This  troublefome  though 
handfome  weed,  has  a deep  and  branching  perennial  root, 
Leaves  radical,  runcinate,  toothed,  of  a bright  green  colour, 
fmooth.  Flower-folks  Ample,  longer  than  the  leaves,  hollow, 
brittle,  milky  and  iingle-flowered.  Flower  terminal,  large, 
golden-coloured,  plofing  in  the  evening.  Styles  hairy.  Seeds 
obovate,  furrowed,  bearing  on  a long  footftalk  a tuft  of 
fimple,  radiated  down.  The  diuretic  qualities  of  this  plant, 
which  caufed  it  to  be  called  Piffehlit  in  French,  procured  it 
a fimilarly  expreffive  name  in  this  country,  by  which  it  is 
well  known  to  the  vulgar.  The  whole  herb  is  milky  and 
bitter,  but  like  Lettuce  or  Celery  becomes  fweet  by  culture 
or  blanching.  Curtis  remarks  that  the  French  are  very 
partial  to  this  fpecies  in  their  falads.  It  is  efpecially  ufed 
by  the  poorer  fort  of  people,  becaufe  it  is  lo  common  and 
lo  eafily  prepared. 

2.  L.  palujlris.  Marfh  Dandelion.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  823. 
Lyons  Fafc.  48.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  533.  (L.  lividus  ; Willd. 
n.  3.) — Outer  fcales  of  the  calyx  Ihorter,  upright,  ovate. 
Leaves  fmuated  and  toothed,  nearly  fmooth.  Found  gene- 
rally on  moors  and  marffies.  At  Hinton  Moor,  in  Cam- 
bridgeffiire,  by  the  Rev  Mr.  Reihan,  and  at  Heyaon,  Nor- 
folk, by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bryant.  It  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  Root  perennial,  fpindle-fhaped.  Leaves  not  quite  fo 
diftindtly  lion-toothed  as  in  Taraxacum,  fometimes  inclined 
to  be  hairy.  Flower  folks  about  as  long  as  the  leaves, 
fometimes  decumbent.  Calyx  imbricated  on  all  tides ; its 
fcales  gradually  fmaller  outwards,  ovate,  acute,  all  ereft. 
Florets  golden-coloured,  the  outer  ones  purplifh  at  their 
back.  Seeds  and  Down  very  fimilar  to  the  former  fpecies. 
Indeed  this  was  confidered  merely  as  a variety  of  that, 
till  Dr.  Smith  eftablifhed  the  prefent  plant  in  his  Englith 
Botany.  The  whole  herbage  is  more  delicate  and  Ilender 
than  that  of  the  common  Dandelion. 

3.  L.  ferotinus.  Late-flowering  Dandelion.  Waldft. 
and  Kitaib.  Pi.  Rar.  Hung.  v.  2.  119.  t.  114.  Willd  — 
Outer  calyx  fpreading.  Stalk  iingle-flowered.  Leaves 
runcinate  rough,  their  teeth  rounded  and  notched.  A na- 
tive of  hills  in  Hungary. — Flower-Jlalk  generally  fmooth, 
fometimes  downy.  The  fpecies  is  fufficiently  marked  as 
being  diftindt  from  L.  Taraxacum,  to  which  it  is  nearly 
allied  in  habit,  from  having  the  fcales  of  its  calyx  fpreading 
and  llicking  out  in  all  directions  ; its  leaves  are  alio  rough, 
their  lobes  rounded  and  toothed. 

4.  L.  leevigatus.  Smooth  Dandelion.  Willd.  n.  4. — Outer 

calyx  ereCt,  clofe-prelfed  ; fcales  ovate.  Stalk  fingle-flow- 
t-red.  Leaves  deeply  runcinate,  toothed,  fmooth.  A native 
of  Spain.  Radical  leaves  deeply  runcinate,  aim  oft  pinna- 
tifid,  very  fmooth  and  thin ; teeth  triangular,  notched. 
Flower^llalks  fmooth,  afeending:  Scales  oi  the  outer  calyx 

ovate,  clofely-preffed.  It  differs  abundantly  from  L.  paluf- 
tris  in  having  its  leaves  more  {lender,  and  deeply  cut,  with 
triangular  notches. 

5.  L.  olovatus.  Obovate  Dandelion.  Willd.  n.  5. — 
Outer  calyx  fpreading  ; fcales  ovate.  Stalks  Iingle-flowered. 
I. eaves  obovate,  rather  obtufe,  toothed.  Found,  like  the 
lalt,  in  Spain.  Leaves  obovate,  generally  very  obtufe, 
fometimes  rather  acute,  toothed  at  the  margin,  fmooth  ; 
their  footftalks  and  mid-rib  fometimes  fringed.  Calyx 
furnifhed  with  external,  acute,  fpreading  fcales.  This  is 
decidedly  diftinguifhed  from  all  the  other  fpecies  by  the 
ihape  of  its  leaves. 


This  genus  is  much  more  ample  as  it  {lands  in  Linrmis, 
We  have  adopted  all  the  fpecies  retained  by  Willdenow, 
who  has  removed  the  reft  to  different  genera,  as  follows. 
Leontodon  lulbofus,  and  aureus,  are  referred  to  ILieracium  : 
L.  hajlilis,  tuberofus,  autumnal, s,  alpinus  and  hfpidus  to  Apar - 
gia  of  Schreber  : L.  hirtas  to  Thrincia  of  Roth.,  and  he 
lias  followed  Swartz  in  calling  L.  tomentofus,  Tuffdago  al- 
bicans. We  do  not  fcruple  folio  wing  Willdenow  in  reform- 
ing the  genus  of  Leontodon,  efpecially  as  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  Jacquin  and  Smith  for  having  done  lo  in  Tra- 
gopogon. 

Leontodon  Taraxacum,  or  Common  Dandelion , in  the 
Materia  Medica,  &c.  The  young  leaves  of  this  plant  in  a 
blanched  ftate  have  the  take  of  endive,  and  make  an  ex- 
cellent addition  to  tliofe  plants  eaten  early  in  the  fpring 
as  falads.  At  Gottingen  the  roots  are  roafted  and  fub- 
ftituted  for  coffee  by  the  poorer  inhabitants ; who  find 
that  an  infulion  prepared  in  this  way  can  hardiy  be  dillin« 
guiflied  from  that  of  the  coffee-berry.  Dandelion  is  gene- 
rally conliih  red  by  medical  writers  as  the  molt  a&ive  and 
efficacious  of  the  lattefcent  plants  ; the  expreffed  juice  is 
fomewhat  acrid,  the  root  ftill  more  bitter,  and  poffefiing  more 
medicinal  power  than  any  other  part  of  the  plant.  Tarax- 
acum has  been  long  in  repute  as  a mild  detergent  and  ape- 
rient, and  its  diuretic  effects  may  be  inferred  from  the  vulgar 
name  it  bears  in  moft  of  the  European  languages,  “ quafi 
ledliminga  et  urinaria  herba  dicitur,”  Bergius  recommends 
its  life  in  obftrudtions  of  the  liver,  hypochondriafis,  and 
jaundice.  We  have  various  proofs  of  the  good  effects  of 
the  Taraxacum  related  by  different  authors,  in  jaundice, 
dropfy,  pulmonic  tubercles,  and  fome  cutaneous  diforders. 
The  leaves,  roots,  flower-ftalks,  and  juice  of  dandelion  have 
all  been  feparately  employed  for  medical  purpofes,  ancl 
feem  to  differ  rather  in  degree  of  llrength  than  in  any  effen- 
tial  property  ; therefore  the  expreffed  juice,  or  a ltrong  de- 
codtion  of  the  roots,  has  been  moft  commonly  preicribed, 
from  one  ounce  to  four,  two  or  three  times  a day.  The 
plant  Ihould  be  always  ufed  frefli  ; for  even  extradf  s pre- 
pared from  it  appear  to  lofe  much  of  their  power  by  keep- 
ing. Wocdv.  Med.  Bot. 

LEONTODONTOIDES,  in  Botany.  See  Hyoseuis. 
LEONTOPETALO  Affinis.  See  Leon"tce. 

LEONTOPETALOIDES,  the  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  deferibed  by  Dr.  Amman,  being  a fpecies  of  the 
leontice  df  Linnaeus  ; which  fee.  See  alio  Tacca. 

LEONTOPETALON,  from  As*v,  Xfov/o:,,  a lion,  and 
•k  lo'Xt/v,  a leaf.  Lion’s-leaf.  Tourn.  Cor.  49.  t.  484. 
See  Leontice. 

LEON  TOPODIUM,  from  Xeidv,  a lion,  and  iruc, 
irofoe,  the  foot,  has  been  applied  as  a name  to  feveral 
plants,  whofe  thick  and  foft  hairinefs,  enveloping  their 
flowers  or  ftalks,  as  the  claws  of  a lion  are  enveloped,  feems 
to  have  given  rile  to  the  idea.  Among  thefe  are  Myofotis 
fcorpidules ; feveral  fpecies  of  Gnapha/ium,  efpecially  the 
elegant  Filago  Leontopodium  of  Linnaeus,  now  reftored  by 
Willdenow,  very  juftly,  to  Gnaphalium,  where  Linineus  at 
firft  placed  it ; Alchemdla  vulgaris,  called  Leontopodium  by 
Brunfelfius,  v.  2.  53  ; and  Plantago  cretica,  the  Leontopodium 
ofClufius.  What  Diofcorides,  the  father  of  the  name,  in- 
tended by  his  A‘5i1o7rooiov,  is  very  difficult  to  be  gueffed.  Dr. 
Sibthorp  thought  it  might  be  Micropus  erebtus,  which  is  very 
common  in  Cyprus  and  feveral  of  the  Greek  iflands  ; but  it 
hardly  anfwers  to  the  defeription. 

LEONTOPOLIS,  or  Leonton,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a town  of  Egypt,  and  capftal  of  a nome,  which  took  the 
name  of  “ Leontopolites  norncs.”  Ptolemv. 
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LEONURUS,  from  Xemv,  a lion,  and  yfx,  a tail ; a name 
given  by  Tournefort  to  fome  Linnsean  fpecies  of  Phlomis , 
Tee  Leoxotis,)  but  apphed  by  Linnaeus  to  the  Cardiaca  of 
Tournefort,  for  which  it  is  now  retained.  Motherwort. — 
Linn.  Gen.  29J.  Schreb  391.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  114. 
Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v 3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed  2.  v.  3.405. 
Sm.  FI.  Brit.  637.  Brown.  Prod.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  504. 
JulT.  114.  Lamarck.  Illuftr.  t.  509.  (Cardiaca;  Tourn. 
t.  87  ) - Clafs  and  order,  Didynamiu  Gymnofpermia.  Nat. 
Ord.  V erticillata , Linn.  Laliatec,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular, 
with  five  angles,  and  live  awl-lhaped,  fpinous  teeth,  perma- 
nent. Cor.  of  one  petal,  ringent  ; tube  narrow  ; limb 
gaoing ; throat  long;  upper  lip  longed,  femicylindrical, 
concave,  gibbous,  fhaggy,  rounded  and  obtufe  at  the  top, 
undivided  ; lower  reflexed,  in  three  deep  fegments,  not  quite 
equal.  Stain.  Filamen  5 four,  concealed  under  the  upper 
lip,  two  of  them  fliorter  than  the  others  ; anthers  oblong, 
incumbent,  their  lobes  parallel,  and  near  to  each  other, 
befprinkled  with  minute,  globular,  Alining,  elevated  granu- 
lations. Fiji.  Germen  fupei  ior,  four-cleft  ; ffyle  thread- 
Ihaped,  the  length  and  fltuation  of  the  damens  ; digma  in 
two  equal  acute  fegments  Peru,  none,  the  permanent  ca- 
lyx containing  the  feeds  in  its  cavity.  Seeds  four,  oblong, 
convex  on  one  fide,  angular  at  the  other. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  with  five  teeth,  pentagonal.  Upper  lip 
of  the  corolla  concave,  hairy,  undivided  ; lower  in  three 
deep,  rather  unequal,  fegments.  Anthers  with  parallel 
lobes  Stigma  equally  divided. 

X.  L.  crifpus.  Cut-leaved  Motherwort.  Murray  in 

Linn.  Syd.  Veg.  ed.  14  538  Nov.  Comm.  Goett.  v.  8. 
44.  t.  4 — Leaves  with  three  or  five  lobes,  deeply  toothed, 
rugged  and  wavy.  Corolla  longer  than  the  calyx.  — Native 
of  Siberia.  Said  to  have  been  cultivated  in  the  Oxford 
garden  in  1658.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  a luxu- 
riant or  mondrous  variety  of  the  following. 

2.  L.  Cardiaca.  Common  Motherwort.  Linn.  Sp. 

PI  817.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  286.  FI.  Dan.  t.  727.  (Car- 
diaca; Ger  em.  705.  Camer.  Epit.  864.  Rivin.  Monop. 
Irr.  t.  20.  f 1.) — Upper  leaves  lanceolate;  three-lobed  or 
undivided.  Corolla  longer  than  the  calyx  ; the  middle  lobe 
of  its  under  lip  acute  — Native  of  wade  ground  in  the  more 
•northern  parts  of  Europe,  not  frequent  in  England.  It 
loves  a gravelly  or  calcareous  foil,  and  is  perennial,  flowering 
in  July  and  Augud.  The  herb  is  bitter,  with  a pungent  un- 
pfeafant  fmeil.  Stem  a yard  high,  purplifh,  fquare,  regu- 
larly befet  with  numerous,  oppoilte,  dalked,  roughifh,  dark- 
green  leaves  ; of  which  the  lower  are  broaded,  three-lobed, 
and  more  or  lefs  deeply  cut ; the  upper  gradually  narrower 
and  lefs  divided,  till  they  become  lanceolate,  acute,  and 
quite  entire.  Flowers  numerous,  in  denfe  whorls.  Brafleas 
awl-lhaped,  pungent.  Calyx-teeth  fpreading,  rigid,  nearly 
equal,  broad  at  the  bafe.  Corolla  purple,  variegated  ; its 
upper  lip  elegantly  villous  with  white  hairs.  The  anthers  are 
marked  with  fliining  points,  but  that  is  not  peculiar  to  the  gen  us. 

3 L.  Marruliajirum  Small-flowered  Motherwort. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI  817.  Ehrh  FI.  Exficc.  n.  157.  Jacq.  Audr. 
t.  405  — Leaves  ovato-lariceolate,  drongly  ferrated.  Co- 
rolla fcarcely  longer  than  the  calyx  ; the  middle  lobe  of  its 
Under  lip  rounded,  obtufe — Native  of  Bohemia,  Germany, 
Tartary  and  Siberia.  The  leaves  vary  in  breadth,  and  are 
either  drongly  ferrated  or  entire,  but  never  cut  or  jagged 
like  the  preceding.  The  calyx-teeth  alfo  are  narrower  and 
longer  ; and  the  corolla  totally  different,  fcarcely  exceeding 
the  iength  of  the  calyx,  but  flightly  dpwny,  and  the  middle 
Jobe  of  its  under  lip  almod  heart-lhaped,  or  at  lead  dilated 


and  very  blunt.  The  root  moreover  is  faid  to  be  only  annual, 
er  biennial.  The  plant  has  little  to  excite  notice,  and  is 
only  kept  in  curious  gardens. 

4.  L..fupinus.  Decumbent  Motherwort.  Willd.  n.  5. 
— “ Leaves  moflly  five-lobed  ; the  lobes  obtufe,  toothed  at 
the  fummit.  Calyx  fefiile.  Stems  afeending." — Native  of 
Siberia,  communicated  to  profeffor  Willdenow  by  his  friend 
Stephan.  “ Root  perennial.  Stems  feveral,  half  a foot  high, 
afeending,  branched,  fquare,  downy.  Leaves  oppofite,  half 
an  inch  long,  with  three  or  five  lobes,  which  are  oblong, 
fomewhat  wedge-fhaped  and  obtufe,  furmfhed  at  the  extre- 
mity with  three  or  five  obtufe  teeth;  downy  on  both  fides, 
efpecially  the  under.  Footjlalls  thc^  length  of  the  leaves. 
Whorls  of  four  to  fix  flowers,  fefiile.  Brafleas  briffle- 
fhaped,  pointed,  downy,  fnorter  than  the  calyx.  Calyx 
downy,  its  fegments  ovate,  fpinous.  Corolla  white,  rather 
longer  than  the  calyx,  its  lip  three-lobed,  obtufe.”  Such 
is  Willdenow's  defeription.  made  from  the  dried  plant,  which 
in  ahnoft.  every  minute  particular  accords  fo  well  with  our 
Lamium  palmatum,  (fee  Lamium,)  that  we  Ihould  conclude 
them  to  be  the  fame,  were  it  not  for  the  Irafleas,  of  which 
our  plant  is  certainly  deititute. 

5.  L.  tataricus.  Tartarian  Motherwort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
818.  (Cardiaca  foliis  tenuius  et  profundius  incifis  glabra  ; 
Mill  Ic.  v.  1.55.  t.  80. ) — Leaves  in  three  deep  divifions ; 
their  lobes  jagged.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  flattened,  up- 
right, refiexed. — Native  of  Tartary.  It  differs  from  the 
following  merely  in  the  jlo-uer  being  fma'ler,  with  a more 
rounded  upper  lip,  vvhofe  extremity  is  reflexed.  Gmelin, 
who  gathered  both,  thought  them  varieties,  and  we  find  no 
difference  to  be  depended  on. 

6.  L.  fib.ricus.  Siberian  Motherwort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
8 1 8.  Sm.  Exot.  Bot.  t.  94.  (Ballote  inodora,  foliis  co- 
ronopi;  Amm.  Ruth.  48.  t.  8.) — Leaves  in  three  deep 
divifions  ; their  lobes  jagged,  bluntifh.  Upper  lip  of  the 
corolla  llraight. — Native  of  Siberia,  China,  and  the  Eail 
Indies,  a hardy  annual  in  our  gardens.  Stem  two  or  three 
feet  high,  branched.  Leaves  deeply  cut  in  a three-fold 
manner,  into  various  deep  divifions,  moflly  narrow  and 
bluntifh,  more  or  lefs  downy.  Flowers  crimfon,  in  denfe 
whorls,  with  awl-fhaped  braUcas.  Calyx  filky.  Corolla  twice 
as  long  as  the  calyx  ; its  upper  lip  concave,  but  llraight  ; 
lower  in  three  lobes,  the  middle  one  dilated,  heart-lhaped. 
Mr.  Sowcrby  found  a double  row  of  crimfon  glands  in  the 
mouth  of  the  tube.  The  calyx  is  often  fpinous,  but  not 
always  fo 

For  the  T.  Galeobdolon  of  Willdenow  ; fee  Galeobdolon. 

LEOPARD,  in  Zoology,  the  Englilh  name  of  the  long- 
tailed felis,  or  Fells  pardus  of  Linnaeus;  which  fee. 

Leopakd’s  Bane,  in  Botany.  See  Doronicum. 

LEOPOLD  I.,  in  Biography,  emperor  of  Germany,  fon 
of  Ferdinand  III.  was  born  in  1640.  He  was  eledled  king 
of  Bohemia  in  1654,  and  of  Hungary  in  1655,  and  he  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  imperial  crovn  in  July  1658.  His  reign  was 
fruit  ful  of  important  events.  A war  with  the  Turks,  which 
broke  out  in  1661,  wasbrought  to  a conciufion  in  1664,  in 
confequence  of  a victory  obtained  over  the  grand  vifier,  at 
St.  Gothard,  in  Hungary.  This  was  fucceeded  by  a revolt 
of  the  Hungarians,  excited  by  thofe  infringements  of  their 
privileges  which  have  been  continually  renewed  under  the 
princes  of  the  houfe  of  Auflria.  The  execution  of  the  leaders 
in  1671,  for  a time,  quelled  the  diforders,  without  removing 
the  caufes  of  difeontent.  In  1672  Leopold  joined  in  a 
league  with  other  powers  to  proteft  the  Dutch  again!! 
Lewis  XIV. ; at  this  crifis  the  Hungarian  malecontents 
took  the  opportunity  of  lhaking  off  the  Aullrian  yoke  and 
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aflerting  their  original  independence.  Headed  by  count 
Tekcli,  and  fupported  by  the  Turks,  they  again  rofe  in 
arms,  and  obtained  various  fuccefles  againft  the  Imperialills. 
In  1682  a new  war  broke  out  between  the  empire  and 
France  ; and  about  the  fame  time  the  breach  of  a truce  by 
the  Hungarian  revolters,  and  the  irruption  of  a vaft  Turkilh 
army,  reduced  Leopold  to  the  greatell  danger.  His  general, 
the  duke  of  Lorraine,  was  obliged  to  retire  under  the  walls 
of  Vienna,  and  the  grand  vizier  laid  fiege  to  that  capital, 
while  the  emperor  with  his  court  withdrew  to  Lintz.  A 
feries  of  fuccefles  afterwards  attended  the  imperial  arms  in 
* Hungary,  and  all  that  had  been  loft  was  gradually  reco- 
vered. The  rebels  were  tried,  the  nobleit  blood  was  (bed 
without  mercy  or  rcmorfe,  and  the  Hungarians  were  fo  far 
humiliated,  that  an  aflembly  of  the  ftates,  in  1687,  declared 
the  kingdom  hereditary  in  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  elected 
for  their  king  the  archduke  .Tofeph,  then  only  nine  years  of 
age.  Three  years  afterwards,  Leopold  procured  the  eledlion 
of  his  Ion  Jofeph  to  the  fucceflion  of  the  empire,  as  king  of 
the  Romans.  The  war  with  France  was  carried  on  with 
various  fuccefs,  till  the  general  peace,  concluded  at  Ryfwick, 
in  1697.  In  1699  a long  truce  was  agreed  on  between  the 
German  and  Turkilh  empires,  on  terms  favourable  to  Leo- 
pold, whofe  arms  had  obtained  great  glory  under  the  illuf- 
trious  prince  Eugene.  The  war,  on  account  oftheSpanifh 
fucceflion,  plurtgcd  Europe  again  in  blood.  Leopold 
gained  over  the  eledtor  of  Brandenburgh  to  the  party  of  the 
allies,  by  confentmg  to  recognize  him  as  king  of  Pruflla. 
The  events  of  the  war  were  at  firft  unfavourable  to  the  em- 
peror, but  the  decifive  battle  of  Blenheim  or  Hochftet,  in 
1704,  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  Leopold  did  not  long 
enjoy  the  brighter  prcfpedl  which  was  opening  upon  him  : he 
died  in  the  following  May,  at  the  age  of  fixty-five,  after  a 
reign  of  forty-fix  years,  leaving  the  power  of  his  houfe  much 
augmented  in  his  hands.  “ His  original  education,”  fays 
the  hiftorian,  “ which  was  that  of  an  ecclefiaftic,  had  coin- 
cided with  his  natural  difpofition,  in  producing  a cold 
formality  of  character  ; and  the  narrownefs  of  his  ideas 
threw  him  into  the  power  of  favourites,  whom  his  jealoufy 
of  authority  led  him  frequently  to  change.  The  great  ob- 
jedls  of  his  policy  were,  however,  purfued  with  a lleadinefs 
which  enfured  their  final  fuccefs.”  Modern  Univer.  Hill. 

Leopold  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  born  in  1747,  fon 
of  the  emperor  Francis  I.  and  the  emprefs-queen  Maria 
Therefa,  was  created  grand  duke  of  Tufcany  about  the  year 
1765,  and  during  a reign  of  twenty-five  years,  difplayed  a 
contlant  regard  and  attention  to  the  happinefs  and  profperity 
of  his  people.  He  carried  into  effedl  a number  of  improve- 
ments'relative  to  all  the  branches  of  adminiftration,  which 
rendered  that  portion  of  Italy  peculiarly  flourilliing.  He 
diminiflied  the  taxes,  and  yet  augmented  the  revenue  ; in- 
troduced an  exadt  police  ; encouraged  the  arts,  manufadlures, 
and  agriculture  ; freed  induftry  from  the  fetters  of  numerous 
feftivals,  meliorated  the  condition  of  the  public  hofpitals  and 
prifons,  and  promulgated  an  entire  new  code  of  laws,  cha- 
racterized as  well  by  their  humanity  a9  their  fimplicity.  In 
the  preface  to  this  code  he  fays,  “We  have  confidered  the 
examination  and  reform  of  the  criminal  laws  as  one  of  our 
principal  duties and  after  much  experience  he  fays  with 
true  patriotic  exultation  ; “ With  the  utmoft  fatisfadlion  to 
our  paternal  feelings  we  have  at  length  perceived,  that  the 
mitigation  of  punilhments,  joined  to  a moll  fcrupulous  at- 
tention to  prevent  crimes,  and  alfo  a great  difpatch  in  the 
trials,  together  with  the  fuddennefs  of  punilhment  to  real  de- 
linquents, has,  inftead  of  increafing  the  number  of  crimes, 
confiderably  diminiflied  that  of  the  fmaller  ones,  and  ren- 
dered .thofe  of  an  atrocious  nature  very  rare  fo  rare,  in- 


deed, that  during  ten  years  not  a Angle  execution  took  place* 
in  his  dominions.  Leopold  protedled  the  lower  ranks  from 
the  opprefiion  of  the  higher,  and  his  palace  was  ever  accefiible 
to  the  meaneft  fupplicant.  Though  the  father  of  his  people,  he 
was  alfo  their  mailer,  and  would  admit  of  no  oppofition  to 
his  will ; though  fincerely  defirous  of  doing  good,  he  was 
cold  and  faturnine.  In  1790  the  imperial  crown,  and  the 
fucceflion  to  the  Auftrian  dominions,  devolved  to  him  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  Jofeph.  The  refult  of  that  unfortunate 
prince’s  fchemes  had  been  an  abfolute  revolt  of  the  Low 
Countries,  the  difaffedlion  of  Hungary,  and  the  jealoufy  of 
all  the  furrounding  ftates.  Leopold,  by  employing  the  arts 
of  conciliation,  in  conjunction  with  firmnefs  and  prudence, 
was  able  in  a fliort  time  to  recover  the  Low  Countries,  to 
quell  the  oppofition  of  the  Hungarian  malecontents,  to 
llrengthen  his  houfe  by  fplendid  aliances,  and  to  eltab  ifh 
peace  with  the  Ottoman  Porte  He  reftored  a good  under- 
llanding  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  and. con* 
curred  with  England  in  checking  the  ambitious  projects  of 
Rufiia.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, Leopold  formed,  at  the  congrefs  of  Pilnitz,  a coa- 
lition with  Pruflia,  for  the  avowed  purpofe  of  giving  a go- 
vernment to  France,  and  the  fubfequent  invalion  of  that 
country  by  the  united  forces  of  the  two  powers  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a confequence  of  this  alliance.  Leopold  did  not 
live  long  enough  to  witnefs  the  commencement  of  hollilities; 
He  died  in  the  month  of  March  1792,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
four,  leaving  behind  him  a numerous  progeny,  of  whom  his 
eldeft  fon  Francis  II.  fucceeded  to  the  vacant  throne. 
Univer.  Hilt.  New  Ann.  Regift.  Edidl  of  the  grand 
duke  of  Tufcany,  printed  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  John 
Howard. 

Leopold  was  paflionately  fond  of  Italian  poetry  and  muftc, 
and  is  laid  by  Quadrio  (Storia  d’Ogni  Poefia,  vol.  i.)  not 
only  to  have  been  the  conftant  patron  of  b.  cli,  but  to  have 
compofed  mafles  and  motets  for  his  own  chapel,  and  to  have 
written,  and  fet  to  mufic,  himlelf,  many  beautiful  canzonets 
and  madrigals.  This  prince,  early  in  his  reign,  retained  i» 
his  fervice  the  Italian  lyric  poet  Minato,  and  Antonio 
Draghi,  to  write  and  fet  operas  for  the  imperial  court  at 
Vienna. 

LEOPOLDSTADT,  in  Geography , one  of  the  fuburbs 
of  Vienna,  large  and  populous  ; fituated  on  the  N.  fide  of 
the  Danube,  and  communicating  with  the  city  by  a bridge. 
— Alfo,  a fortified  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  river  Waag.; 

miles  E.  of  Vienna.  N.  lat.  q8J  28’.  E.  long.  17^54'. 

LEOSTENIUS  Sinus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a gull  of 
Thrace,  upon  the  Thracian  Bofphorus,  towards  the  northern 
part  of  the  Hermaean  promontory. 

LEOTAUD,  Vincent,  in  Biography , a French  jefuit, 
and  able  mathematician,  was  born  at  Laval-Louyfe,  in  the 
diooefe  of  Embruu,  and  died  in  the  year  1672-  He  pub- 
lifhed  a work  on  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  ; “ Arithmeti- 
cal Inftitutions,  in  four  books;”  a treatife  “On  Cyclo- 
metry  ;”  a work  “ On  Magnetology,”  and  a work  “ On  the 
Primum  Mobile.” 

LEOTIA,  in  Botany,  perhaps  fo  called  from  teuie,  or- 
Aao-;,  the  people,  or  vulgar  ; yet  it  does  not  appear  to  be  either 
a common  genus  of  fungi,  nor  vulgarly  ufed  as  food,  like 
many  others.  Its  afpedl  indeed  is  ordinary  enough,  being 
that  of  a fmall  Agaric  witiiout  gills.  Perfoon.  Syn.  Fung. 
61 1.  Obf.  Mycolog.  v.  2.  21.  t.  5,  f.  1.  t.  6.  f 1,  2. — 
Clafs  and  order,  Cryptogamia  Fungi.  Nat.  Ord.  Fungi. 

Elf.  Ch.  Head  roundilh,  reflexed  at  the  margin  and. 
clofely  embracing  the  ilalk,  bearing  feeds  in  its  expofed 
furface. 

The  fpecies  enumerated  by  Perfoon  are  nine,  four  c£ 
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which  have  a fmooth  conical  or  ovate  head,  three  an  orbi 
eular  one,  and  the  other  two  are  efteemed  doubtful. 

Among  the  firlt  is  L Mitru/a,  the  Elvela  cucullata  of 
Batfch,  f.  132,  and  probably  Clavaria  ferruginca  of  Sower- 
by's  Fungi,  t.  84  ; found  in  autumn  growing  copioufly  on 
decayed  leaves  of  Scotch  fir.  The Jlalk  is  near  an  inch  high. 
Head  conical  or  ovate,  of  a pale  cinnamon  colour  ; white  and 
fpongy  within. 

In  the  fecond  feftion  is  L.  lubrica , (Helvella  gelatinofa ; 
Bulliard  296.  t.  473.  f 2.)  ; not  unfrequent,  after  much 
rain,  in  beech  woods.  It  is  of  a light  greenifii  buff  colour, 
and  tender  fubftance.  Stalk  two  or  three  inches  high,  hol- 
low, tumid  in  the  lower  part  ; and  the  cavity  is  continued 
into  the  head,  which  is  rounded,  deprefled,  undulated,  and 
obfcurely  lobed,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  compofed  as  it 
were  of  two  coats,  with  a hollow  fpace  between. 

Helvetia  Relbani,  Sovverby  t.  11,  is  one  of  the  doubtful 
fpecies. 

I.EOVILI.E,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Charente ; eight  miles  N.  of 
Montlieu. 

LEOWITZ, Cyprian,  in  Bicgraphy, a celebrated  adrono- 
mer  in  the  fixteenth  century,  was  born  in  Bohemia,  and  was 
appointed  mathematician  to  Otho  Henry,  eledtor  palatine. 
He  acquired  a high  reputation  by  his  aitronomical  produc- 
tions, of  which  the  principal  were  “ Ephemerides  ab  anno 
1536,  ad  Ann.  1606  ;”  “ Expedita  Ratio  conflituendi  The- 
maus  cocledis “ Loca  ftellarum  fixarum  ab  anno  Dom; 
1549,  ufque  in  Ann.  2029;”  and  “ De  Eclipfibus  Liber.” 
His  celebrity  occafioned  Tycho  Brahe  to  pay  him  a vitit  in 
the  year  1569,  when  they  had  feveral  converfations  on  their 
favourite  lubjedts.  Notwithftanding  the  great  learning  of 
Leowitz,  he  was  weak  enough  to  become  the  dupe  of  judicial 
aftrology.  He  died  in  Swabia  in  1574.  He  had  predifted 
that  the  world  would  come  to  an  end  in  1584,  and  of  this 
prophecy  many  priefts  and  preachers  took  advantage  as  the 
important  period  approached,  and  enriched  themfelves  at 
the  expence  of  the  fears  of  their  people.  Bayle.  Moreri. 

LEPA,  in  our  Old  Writers , a meafure  which  contained 
.the  third  part  of  two  bufhels.  Whence  we  derive  a feed  leap. 

LEPANTO,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  of  European 
Turkev,  in  the  province  of  Livadia,  fituated  in  a bay  for- 
merly called  the  “ gulf  of  Corinth,”  now  the  “ gulf  of  Le- 
panto.”  This  town  is  fortified  and  defended  by  a caftle  on 
an  eminence.  N.  lat.  38  37'.  E.  long.  22  o'. 

LEPAS,  in  Conchology , a genus  of  the  multivalve  order, 
the  animal  of  which,  according  to  the  Linnaean  fyftem,  is  a 
triton,  the  Hull  affixed  at  the  bafe,  and  confifting  of  many 
unequal  eredt  valves.  This  genus,  as  defined  by  Linnaeus 
and  Gmelin,  comprehends  two  very  diftindt  genera,  the 
union  of  which,  under  one  title,  is  liable  to  much  objedlion  ; 
though,  for  the  fake  of  uniformity,  we  are  not  inclined  in  this 
article  to  feparate  them.  One  of  thefe  natural  tribes,  for 
example,  has  the  (hell  of  a conic  form  more  or  lefs  tubular, 
the  bafe  firmly  affixed  upon  rocks  or  other  extraneous  fub- 
ftances,  without  any  tendinous  tube  ; the  (hell  is  compofed 
of  fix  valves  ; and  the  truncated  opening  above  is  clofed  by  a 
four-valved  operculum.  In  the  other  genus  the  (hell,  in- 
flead  of  being  conic,  is  broad,  flattilh  and  wedge-formed, 
and  in  many  fpecies  refeinbling,  in  fome  degree,  the  fpear  or 
head  of  an  arrow  ; it  is  befides  compofed,  in  general,  of  a 
much  greater  number  of  plates  or  valves,  the  aperture  of 
•which  "is  lateral  indead  of  being  at  the  furnmit,  and  has  no 
operculum  ; and  lately,  the  (hell  is  not  affixed  by  its  tellaceous 
bafe,  but  is  placed  at  the  extremity  of  a tendinous  tube,  the 
bafe  of  which  unites  it  to  the  rocks  or  other  fubilances  to 
which,  for  convenience  and  fecurity,  the  animal  connects  li- 


fe If.  The  very  obvious  diflimilarity  that  prevails  between 
thefe  two  genera  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  early 
writers,  even  before  the  time  of  our  own  countrymen  Liiler 
and  Petiver,  the  term  Balanus  being  adopted  for  the  former, 
and  Concha  anatifera  for  the  latter,  and  by  thefe  names  the 
two  tribes  of  (hells  are  recognized  in  the  writings  of  Gefner, 
Aldrovandus,  and  others.  Linnaeus,  notwithftanding  thefe 
authorities,  however,  confolidated  them  together.  Da 
Coda  was  the  firlt  among  the  Englilh  authors  who  again  fe- 
parated  them  ; he  affigned  to  the  firft  the  original  name  of 
balanus,  or  ac«rn  (hell,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  retained 
the  former  under  the  name  of  lepas,  or  in  Englilh  bernacle,  • 
a term  preferable,  no  doubt,  to  that  of  Concha  anatifera, 
which  applied  to  a fingle  fpecies  rather  than  the  whole 
genus.  The  obfervations  of  Da  Coda,  as  they  militate  iu 
various  refpebls  againlt  the  conchological  writings  of  Lin- 
naeus, have  never  perhaps  been  regarded  in  this-country  with 
fufficient  attention,  nor  with  ordinary  liberality  ; he  is  nor, 
we  admit,  on  every  occafion  lucid,  neither  as  a fydcmatiit 
does  he  deferve  mention  ; yet,  upon  the  whole,  his  remarks 
are  often  judicious,  and  almolt  conllantly  correct,  and  Ins 
dribtures  on  the  genus  lepas,  as  propofed  by  Linrxus,  are 
in  particular  fatisfadtory  : he  has  rellored  both  genera  to 
their  proper  dation.  Among  the  collebtors  of  (hells  in  Bri- 
tain, from  the  time  of  Da  Coita  to  the  prefent,  the  names  of 
balanus  and  lepas  have  been  almolt  conllantly  adopted,  but 
the  feparation  of  them  is  aferibed  to  Dr.  Solander,  and  the 
diferimination  of  earlier  writers  ceafes  to  be  remembered.  Iu 
England,  as  before  obferved,  the  Linnsean  term  ot  lepas  has 
been  retained  for  one  of  the  two  genera  ; the  continental 
writers,  on  the  contrary,  though  they  adopt  this  genus  in  the 
fame  form,  reject  the  word  lepas,  and  fubditute  that  of  ana- 
tifa  in  its  place ; the  French  call  it  anatife,  and  under. the 
latter  term  it  is  didinguifhed  by  their  bed  writers.  Having 
pointed  out  the  leading  character  of  the  two  genera  into 
which  the  lepas  of  Linnxus  and  Gmelin  is  divided,  it  only- 
remains  to  enumerate  the  fpecies  deferibed  by  thofe  and  fuc- 
ceeding  writers  to  the  prefent  time. 

Species. 

Balanus.  Shell  conic,  grooved ; operculum,  or  lid 
acuminated.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  O.  Fabr.  Balanus  majuf- 
culus  valvis  porcatis  ( porcatus ),  Da  Coda.  Ridged  acorn 
Jhell,  Donov.  Brit.  Shells. 

Frequent  on  the  Britifh  and  other  European  fhores,  ad- 
hering in  vad  numbers  to  rocks,  (hells  and  Hones  ; the  colour 
generally  whitilh  or  greyiffi,  and  the  form  rather  variable. 

Balanoides.  Shell  conic,  truncated,  ahd  fmooth  ; 
operculum  obtufe.  Linn.  Balanus  parvus  vulgaris , Petiv. 
Balanus  cincrcus , &c  Lid.  Common  acorn  Jhell,  Donov.  Brit. 
Shells. 

Found,  like  the  former,  in  great  abundance  on  the  (horcsof 
Europe,  and  alio  thofe  of  the  American  and  Indian  feas. 
When  affixed  on  an  uneven  furface,  the  bafe  of  this  (hell 
fometimes  extends  down  into  a pretty  long  rugged  tubular 
(talk  or  root,  'l'his  variety  is  noted  by  Pennant,  and  an 
extraordinary,  but  mutilated  fpecimeu,  is  (hewn  in  one  of  the 
plates  of  Brit  Zool.  Another  occurs  in  Brit.  Shells.  Do- 
nov. The  colour  is  commonly  greyiffi  ; the  tips  of  the 
valves,  as  in  the  lad-mentioned  variety,  greenifii. 

Intertexta.  Somewhat  depreffied ; and  ribbed  ob- 
liquely. Donov.  Brit.  Shells.  Lepas Jlriata,  Penn. 

“ This  rare  fpecies  is  the  lepas  intertexta  of  the  Portland 
mnfeum,  and  was  iidied  up  at  Weymouth,  adhering  to  a 
valve  of  the  odrea  fubrufus,  See.”  Brit.  Shells. 

Costaya.  Somewhat  conic  and  fulcated,  the  ridges 
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equidiftant  and  divergent  from  the  aperture  ; operculum 
(harp-pointed.  Donov.  Brit.  Shells. 

A new  fpecies  found  adhering  to  pieces  of  broken  rocks 
on  the  coaft  of  Pembrokefaire. 

Conoides.  Shell  conic,  fmooth,  valves  pointed  at  the 
tip,  aperture  very  fmall.  Donov.  Brit.  Shells. 

A new  fpecies  defcribed  as  above,  the  fpecimen  was  found 
by  Mr.  Bryer,  of  Weymouth,  affixed  to  a (hell  of  the  lepas 
anatifera. 

Tintinnabulum.  Shell  conic,  or  bell-fhaped,  obtufe, 
rugofe,  and  fixed.  Lepas  tintinnabulum,  Linn.  j Balaam 
major , Lifter.  Balanus  major t the  conic  centre  Jhell,  Grew. 
Balanus  max  ini  ns,  Petiver.  Balanus  ore  hiante  magnus , Bor- 
lafe.  Gland  de  mer  clochctle,  Davila.  B . tintinnabulum,  bell 
acorn  Jhell,  Donov.  Brit.  Shells: 

Found  adhering  in  large  clutters  to  the  bottoms  of  {hips  in 
mott  feas.  A fuppofed  variety  of  a dirty  whitifh  colour  is 
mentioned  by  Chemnitz  as  a northern  kind. 

Tulifa.  Shell  fubcubic,  and  fmooth;  operculum  acute 
and  tranfverfely  ftriated.  Midi.  Zool.  Dan. 

Inhabits  the  North  feas. 

Borf.alis.  Shell  eredt,  fubconic,  aperture  quadrangular, 
operculum  acute  and  tranfverfely  ftriated.  Lonov.  Brit. 
Shells. 

A new  fpecies,  recorded  as  above  dated.  “ A few  fmall 
clufters,  with  fome  detached  fpecimens  of  this  curious  fpecies 
of  balanus,  were  difeovered  about  the  year  1800,  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Warfpight  (hip  of  war,  when  taken  into 
dock  to  be  repaired,  after  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Portfmouth 
for  a great  length  of  time.  Mr.  J.  Hay  of  Portfmouth 
foon  after  found  two  or  three  (lulls  of  the  fame  kind,  by 
dredging  in  Portfmouth  harbour.'  The  fpecies  appears  to 
be  very  rare  ; we  have  one  fpecimen  attached  to  the  valve  of 
an  oftrea  rufus  brought  from  Newfoundland.”  Vide  Brit. 
Shells. 

Diadema.  Shell  fubrotund,  fix-lobed  and  furrowed. 
Gmel.  Balanus  poly thalamius,  Walch.  Diadem  acorn  Jhell, 
Donoy.  Brit,  Shells. 

A curious  and  rare  fpecies,  about  the  fize  of  a walnut,  or 
fometimes  larger ; colour  whitifh.  Inhabits  the  European 
and  Indian  feas. 

Bal.exaris.  Shell  fomewhat  conic  ; lobes  fix  elevated 
wrinkled  and  four-parted  ; the  operculum  membranaceous 
and  bidentated.  Mull.  Chemnitz,  &c.  Whale  acorn  Jhell, 
Donov. 

Found  adhering  to  the  fins  and  peroral  wrinkles  of  the 
whale  (Baltena  boops)  ; its  fize  refembles  the  laft,  but  its 
form  is  very  much  deprefled,  colour  the  fame  as  in  B.  dia- 
dema, as  are  alfo  the  furrows  «f  the  lobes.  This  is  erro- 
neoufly  defcribed  by  fome  authors  as  the  B.  diadema  of  Da 
Cofta  ; we  poffefs  the  example  defcribed  by  Da  Cofta  under 
this  name,  and  can  in  confidence  affirm  it  to  be  the  former 
fpecies.  See  Brit,  Shells. 

Palmipes.  Shell  eredl,  conic  ; operculum  acute  and 
tranfverfely  ftriated.  Olaff. 

Size  of  a pea,  and  fmooth.  Inhabits  the  ocean. 

Galeata.  Shell  helmet-form,  with  a lateral  aperture. 
Schroet. 

Difeovered  adhering  to  the  gorgonia  verrucofa,  and  venti- 
labrum  ; (hell  boat-fhaped  and  fmooth  ; aperture  rhombic. 

MlTELLA.  Shell  comprefled,  eredt,  and  irregularly 
ftriated.  Linn.  Balanus  Rondelctii,  Gefn.  Balanus  chinenfis 
Jlriatus,  Petiv. 

Native  of  the  Indian  feas. 

Testudinauia.  Shell  plano-convex  ; rays  fix  excavated 
and  ftriated.  Linn. 

Inhabits  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  is  ufually  found  ad- 
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hering  to  other  fhells ; the  form  refembles  a globe  cut  off  in 
the  middle. 

Scalpellum.  Shell  comprefled,  tbirteen-valved,  rather 
fmooth,  and  feated  on  a fcaly  peduncle.  Linn.  Ellis. 
Scaly  lepas,  Donov.  Brit.  Shells. 

A moll  curious  and  very  elegant  fpecies,  refembling  in 
fome  meafure  the  following  kind,  but  rather  fruailer.  Gnielin 
deferibes  it  as  a native  of  the  Norway  feas,  on  the  authority 
of  a fpecimen  met  with  by  Dr.  Pontoppidan,  the  bifhop  of 
North  Bergen,  and  which  is  defcribed  by  Mr.  J.  Ellis  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  A.D.  1758.  He  found  it 
flicking  on  the  Norway  fea-fan,  and,  from  the  peculiarity  of 
its  flructure,  was  induced  t®  cail  it  the  Norway  fea-fan  pen- 
knife. “ This  very  rare  fheil  is  introduced  into  the  Bntifti 
Fauna,  on  the  authority  of  an  example  found  attached  to 
fome  fea-vveeds,  dredged  up  on  the  ccaft  of  Weymouth, 
which,  after  palling  through  the  collections  of  the  late 
duchefs  of  Portland  and  Dr.  Fordyce,  is  at  prefent  in  our 
poffeffion.”  Vide  Brit.  Shells. 

Anatifera.  Shell  comprefled,  five-valved,  fmooth,  and 
feated  on  a pedicle.  Linn.  Concha  anatifera,  Merret. 
Balanus  comprtjfus,  flat  centre  Jhell,  Grew.  Barnacle , Ge- 
rard. Lepas  anatifera,  anutij'er-ous  acorn  Jhell,  Donov.  Brit. 
Shells. 

Found  in  moft  feas,  and  is  ufually  found  affixed  in  clufters 
to  the  bottoms  cl  fhips,  and  pieces  of  decayed  timbers 
floating  in  the  water.  The  colour  whitifh,  with  a fine  polifli 
beneath  the  thin  epidermis,  and  tinged  with  reddilh  or 
blueifh-violct ; the  items  of  the  fined  red. 

The  tentacula  of  thefe  animals  are  long  and  pedlinated 
like  a feather,  for  which  they  were  in  fadt  miftaken  in  the 
fixteenth  century  ; and  hence,  arole  the  whimfical  belief  that 
the  barnacle  fheil  was  the  parent  of  the  barnacle  goofe  ! 
Nor  was  this  the  vulgar  opinion  only ; it  was  landtioned  by 
the  grave  details  of  learned  naturalifts  of  that  time,  and  par- 
ticularly by  Gerard,  whofe  obfervations  are  generally  no- 
ticed by  authors,  in  deferibing  this  fingular  marine  produc- 
tion. See  Barnacle  Goofe.  See  alfo  Gerard’s  Herbal, 
p.  1587. 

There  are  feveral  fuppofed  varieties  of  lepas  anatifera,  in 
one  of  which  the  peduncle  is  black. 

Anserifera.  Shell  comprelfed,  five-valved,  ftriated, 
and  feated  on  a peduncle.  Gmel.  Donov.  Brit.  Shells. 

“ A native  of  the  American  and  Atlantic  feas,  and  is 
chiefly  diftinguifhed  from  lepas  anatifera  by  having  the 
valves  ftriated  with  elevated  lines ; the  valves  in  the  former 
being  perfedtly  fmooth.  Lepas  anferifera  has  been  hereto- 
fore confidered  as  a native  of  the  American  and  Atlantic 
feas  ; but  that  it  inhabits  likewife  the  Englilh  coaft  is  cer- 
tain, the  fheil  with  the  living  animal  having  been  dredged 
up  at  Weymouth.”  Brit.  Shells. 

Dilata.  Shell  comprefled,  five-valved,  and  thin  ; dorfal 
valve  dilated  at  the  bafe  with  an  acute  angle,  and  feated  on 
a peduncle.  Donov.  Brit.  Shells.  Lepas  fa/cicularis, 
Eliis  Zoophytes.  Lepas  ftgillatum,  Muf.  Portl.  ? 

The  firft  and  only  account  we  have  of  this  kind  of  lepas, 
except  that  inferted  in  “ Britifh  Shells,”  is  that  given  by 
the  late  Mr.  Ellis,  from  whom  we  merely  learn  that  it  is 
from  St.  George’s  Channel.  The  fpecimen  appears  to  have 
been  fent  by  Mr.  Ellis  to  the  late  duchefs  of  Portland,  from 
whence  it  paffed  through  the  hands  of  the  late  Dr.  Fordyce, 
and  at  his  death  came  into  our  poffeffion,  under  the  title  oP 
lepas  figillatum  of  Solander.  Unlike  lepas  anatifera,  or  an- 
ferifera, (though  it  is  larger  than  either,)  the  valves  of  this 
(hell  are  uncommonly  thin  and  brittle,  in  a certain  degree 
corneous,  with  the  largeft  lateral  valve  rather  crumpled  in 
the  ufual  courfe  of  the  ftriae,  and  marked  tranfverfely  with 
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obfolete  rays.  The  fhell  is  likewife  covered  with  a line  pale 
brown  Hein,  or  epidermis.  The  acute  prominent  dilation  at 
the  bafe  of  the  valve  on  the  back  is  very  lingular.  We  muft 
be  excufed  for  having  expatiated  with  more  than  ufual  mi- 
nutenefs  on  local  particulars,  in  deferibing  the  laft-mentioned 
fpccies  ; as  it  is  principally,  and  in  fome  inllances  entirely, 
on  the  authority  of  the  individual  examples  mentioned,  that 
the  fpecies  are  recorded,  and  their  exiftence  afcertained. 

Aurita.  Shell  membranaceous,  ventricofe,  feated  on  a 
tube,  eared ; mouth  eight-valved,  and  dentated.  Seba, 
Sec.  Lepas  mida  comofa  aunt  a-,  Ellis. 

Inhabits  the  North  feas.  Tube  long. 

Psittacus.  Shell  falcated  behind,  fix-valved,  and 
wrinkled.  Molina. 

Native  of  Chili.  Length  an  inch  ; the  larger  valves  re- 
fembling  the  bill  of  a parrot. 

Minor.  Shell  reddilh,  fix-valved,  unequal ; operculum 
pointed.  Chemn. 

An  Indian  fpecies.  Shell  marked  with  tranfvcrfe  curved 
lines,  dotted  with  white. 

Verruca.  Shell  hemifpherical,  ferrated,  fix-valved ; 
the  four  outer  valves  and  the  operculum  plaited.  Spengler. 

Native  of  the  North  feas. 

Angustata.  Shell  elongated,  fmooth,  fix-valved  ; the 
aperture  narrow  ; operculum  very  minute.  Chemn. 

Country  unknown. 

Porosa.  Shell  granulated,  ftriated,  conic,  and  tubular  ; 
the  operculum  obtufe.  Schroet.  ' 

Inhabits  India.  When  living,  the  Ihell  is  green,  be- 
coming black  after  death.  A fuppofed  variety  of  a larger 
lize,  and  broader  in  proportion,  is  delcribed  by  Klein  under 
the  name  of  balanus  major  latus. 

Eloxgata.  Shell  cylindrical,  fnowy,  pellucid,  fix- 
valved,  and  cleft  above  ; lid  obtufe,  grooved,  and  tranf- 
verfely  ftriated.  Chemn. 

A fmall  and  very  rare  fpecies,  found  in  thd  Iceland 
feas. 

Patellaris.  Shell  fix-valved ; .externally  violet  varie- 
gated with  white,  and  marked  with  fine  longitudinal 
ftrias ; within  falcated ; valves  denticulated  at  the  margin. 
Spengler. 

Native  of  Coromandel.  A rare  fpecies ; teeth  of  the 
valves  inferted  in  each  other  alternately. 

Spinosa.  Shell  conic,  with  twelve  triangular  valves,  fix 
of  them  more  depreffed,  lefs,  and  whitifh,  with  tranfverfe 
ftrioe ; fix  purple,  and  longitudinally  ftriated,  and  all  armed 
with  tubular  recurved  fpines.  Gmel. 

Inhabits  India. 

Violacea.  Shell  thick,  glabrous,  fix-valved,  and  white, 
with  rays  of  violet.  Chemn. 

Native  of  India.  The  Ihell  fiightly  grooved  within. 

Pollicipes.  Shell  compreiTed,  ereft,  many-valved, 
fmooth,  and  feated  on  a Ihort,  hard,  fcaly,  coriaceous  pe- 
duncle. Gmel. 

Found  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  four  larger  valves 
turned  towards  each  other  like  the  beak  of  a bird  ; leffer  ones 
more  than  twenty. 

Cylindrica.  Cylindrical,  fiightly  curved,  with  a very 
large  oblique  orifice  ; operculum  horned.  Gmel.  Balanus 
maxillaris , Gronov.  L epas  feffdis  capcnjis,  ifje.,  Ellis. 

Native  of  Africa  under  the  torrid  zone. 

Crispata.  Shell  oval-truncated  and  conic,  with  fix 
blueifti  valves  (haded  with  white,  and  fix  elevated  reddilh 
ones  fpinous  and  perpendicularly  ftriated.  Schroet. 

Country  unknown. 

Cariosa.  Shell  folid,  white,  depreffed  with  carious 
grooves ; within  unequally  fmooth.  Pallas. 


Native  of  the  feas  about  the  Kurile  ifles. 

Strajmia.  Conic-convex,  with  four  ferrated  ftriated 
valves;  operculum  two-valved.  Mull. 

Inhabits  the  Danifh  fea. 

LEPASTRUM,  derived  from  the  Greek  Xiiri-:,  a fcale 
or  plate,  and  a Jlar,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  of  a 

genus  of  foffils,  of  the  clafs  of  the  felenilm,  compofed  of 
filaments  arranged  into  broad  plates,  and  thofe  difpofed  in 
the  form  of  a radiated  ftar. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  two  known  fpecies : the  one  a 
bright  brownilh-white  kind,  with  thinner  flakes  ; the  other 
a white  dull-looking  kind,  with  thick  flakes.  They  are 
both  found  on  the  (hores  of  Sheppey  Ifland  in  Kent,  and 
form  themfelves  in  the  cavities  of  the  feptarise,  called  by 
authors  Indus  Helrr.ontii ; and  the  feptarise,  with  thefe  af- 
fixed to  them,  have  been  accounted  a feparate  fpecies  of  that 
body,  and  called  the  flarred  waxed  •vein,  or  ludus  Hclmontii 
llellatus. 

LEPE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Seville,  celebrated  for  its  grapes,  figs,  and  wine ; io 
miles  E.  of  Ayamonte. 

LEPECH1N1A,  in  Botany,  was  named  by  Profeffor 
Willdenow,  in  his  Iiortus  Berolinenfis,  as  a tribute  of  refpeft 
to  the  labours  of  John  Lepcchin,  Fellow  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  St.  Peterfburg,  who  publilhed  various  trafls 
upon  natural  hillory  in  the  Tranfadlions  of  that  Society. 
Many  of  thefe  were  botanical  monographs;  fuch  as,  i.  A 
defeription  of  Iris  G Uldenjladtiana . 2.  Nr,a-a  fpecies  Mentha 

deferipta.  3.  Quatuor  Fucorum  fpecies  defcriple.  4.  Reflec- 
tions on  the  necefiity  of  ftudying  the  virtues  of  indigenous 
plants.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  able  chemift  as  well  as 
naturalift,  and  to  have  travelled  through  various  provinces 
of  the  Ruffian  empire  in  the  years  1768  and  1769.  We  are 
unable  to  difeover  either  the  time  of  his  birth  or  of  his  death, 
though  from  the  date  of  his  Travels  he  muft  have  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century.  Willd.  Hort.  Be- 
rol.  21.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  3.  390. — Clafs  and 
order,  Didynamia  Gyninofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  V erticillalee , 
Linn.  I^ahiatte,  Juff. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  two-lipped.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla 
cloven,  lower  one  deeply  divided  into  three  nearly  equal 
fegments.  Stamens  fpreading. 

1.  L.  fpicata.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  3.  390. — 
“ Spikes  of  flowers  on  bradleated  footllalks.  Leaves 
ovate,  crenate,  truncated  at  the  bafe.” — The  native  country 
of  this  hardy,  perennial  plant  is  unknown.  The  fpecies  in 
queftion  was  introduced  into  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  in 
the  year  1800,  by  Mr.  John  Hunneman,  who  received  it 
from  his  friend  Willdenow  in  Germany.  By  the  above  fpe- 
cilic  character  we  prefume  there  are  other  fpecies. 

LEPEIGA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  circdr  of  Gangpour  ; 30  miles  S.S.W.  of  Gangpcur. 

LEPEL,  a town  of  Ruffian  Lithuania;  55  miles  S.E. 
of  Polotlk. 

LEPERS.  See  Elephantiasis  and  Leprosy. 

Lepers,  Jfle  of,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
fituated  between  Efpirito  Santo  and  Aurora  ifland,  eight 
leagues  from  the  former,  and  three  from  the  latter,  in  S.  lat. 
13  22',  and  nearly  under  the  fame  meridian  as  the  fouth-eaft 
end  of  Mallicolio.  It  is  of  an  egg-like  figure,  very  high,  and 
18  or  20  leagues  in  circuit.  In  the  north-call  part  there  is 
anchorage  half  a mile  from  the  land.  It  derived  its  name 
frrm  Bougainville,  who  vifited  it  in  i“6S,  and  found  the 
inhabitants  in  general  devoured  with  the  leprofy.  He  de- 
feribes  the  inhabitants  as  being  of  two  colours,  black  and 
mulatto.  Their  lips  are  thick,  their  hair  frizzled,  and  that 
of  fome  is  a kind  of  yellow  wool : they  are  fmall,  ugly,  and 
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ill  mad?.  Few  women  were  feen,  but  they  were  no  lefs  dif- 
gulling  than  the  men.  They  were  naked,  hardly  covering 
their  vvailts  with  a mat.  They  carry  their  children  on  their 
backs  in  a kind  of  fcarf ; they  wear  ornaments  in  their  nof- 
trik  ; and  have  no  beads. 

LEPIDIUM,  \n  Botany,  is  the  AettiJiov  of  Theophraflus 
and  other  ancient  writers,  and  is  faid  by  ProfefTor  Martyn 
to  be  derived  from  Xssr a fcale,  no  doubt  from  the  fcaly 
appearance  of  its  pods  after  their  feed  is  difeharged,  but 
that  is  fo  ufual  a circumftance  with  plants  of  this  tribe,  that 
we  are  rather  inclined  with  Ambrofinus  to  confider  the  word 
Lepidium  as  derived  from  Xe xi£w,  to  be  hot,  or  pungent,  be- 
I caufe  other  plants  which  have  agreed  with  this  genus  in  its 
quality  of  pungency,  but  in  no  other  way  whatever,  have 
been  diftin^uilhed  by  the  fame  appellation,  and  hence  its 
Englifh  name,  Pepper-wort.  Linn.  Gen.  333.  Schreb.  437. 
Vv'illd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  431.  Mart.  Mill.  Di£l.  v.  3.  Sm. 
FI.  Brit.  68 1 . Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  373.  JulT.  241. 
Lamarck.  Illuftr.  t.  336.  Gsertn.  t.  141.  Tournef.  t.  103. 
(Nalturtium  ; Tournef.  t.  102.) — Clafs  and  order,  Fefrady- 
namia  Siliculofa.  Nat.  Ord.  Siliquopc,  Linn.  Crucifer*, 

juir. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  four,  ovate,  concave,  deci- 
1 duous  leaves.  Cor.  cruciform,  of  four  equal  obovate  petals, 

I twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  with  narrow  claws.  St  am.  Fila- 
ments moftly  fix,  awl-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  calyx,  the 
two  fliorter  onqs  oppoiite ; anthers  fimple.  Pijl.  Germen 
fuperior,  cordate;  ityle  fimple,  as  long  as  the  ltamens; 
iligma  obtufe.  Peric.  Pouch  heart-fhaped,  emarginate, 
comprefled,  acute  at  the  margin,  two-celled ; valves  boat- 
fhaped,  keeled  ; partition  contrary,  lanceolate.  Seeds  few, 
ovate,  pointed,  narrower  at  the  bafe,  pendulous. 

EfT.  Ch.  Pouch  notched,  elliptical,  with  few  feeds ; valves 
keeled,  contrary  to  the  partition. 

Obf.  It  is  in  fome  cafes  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between 
the  pouch  of  this  and  Tblafpi,  even  Gaertner  conlidcrs  them 
as  of  the  fame  figure.  He  would  retain  in  Lepidium , which 
he  wifhes  to  call  Najlurtium,  thofe  which  have  folitary  feeds, 
referring  the  others  to  Thlafpi.  The  regular  corolla  dillin- 
guifhes  this  genus  from  Iber'ts,  with  which  it  is  othervvife 
moll  clofely  allied.  The  number  of  ilamens  is  few,  in  fome 
fpecies  is  fewer  than  fix. 

The  fpecies  of  Lepidium,  in  the  fourteenth  edition  of 
Linnaeus’s  Syjlema  V egetabi/ium,  are  twenty  ; Willdenow  has 
r twenty-nine.  Of  thefe  L.  didymum  belongs  to  the  genus 
Coronopus,  FI.  Brit.  Three  of  the  remainder  are  natives  of 
England. 

L.  p et r <tum.  Mountain  Pepper-wort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI  899. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  hi.  Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  13 1. — Leaves  pinnated, 
entire.  Petals  not  longer  than  the  calyx,  flightly  notched. — 
This  rare  Englifh  plant  is  found  on  St.  Vincent’s  rocks  near 
Brillol  Hot-wells,  which  has  been  its  habitat  ever  fince  the 
time  of  Ray.  It  is  occafionally  found  in  other  places  that 
are  open  and  expofed,  in  the  fouth  of  England,  flowering  in 
the  early  fpring.'  Root  biennial,  fibrous.  Stems  two  or 
three  inches  high,  fpreading,  leafy,  fomewhat  downy. 
Leaves  alternate,  unequally  pinnatiiid,  of  many  pairs  of 
fmooth  oppofite  fegments,  which  are  elliptical  or  fpatulate, 
entire.  Corymbs  of  many  final!,  white,  hexandrous  flowers. 
Pouch  elliptic-oblong,  comprefled,  fmooth.  Seeds  roundifh, 
two  in  each  cell.  > 

L.  latifolium.  Broad-leaved  Pepper-wort.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  899.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1S2. — Leaves  ovato-lanceolate,  un- 
divided, ferrated. — This  is  alfo  a fcarce  plant,  found  in  moift 
faitifh  marfhes,  and  on  maritime  cliffs,  as  at  Sheringham,  by 
Cromer,  in  Norfolk,  flowering  ia  July. — Root  perennial, 


branched,  very  long.  Stems  three  feet  high,  ereft,  leafy, 
round,  fmooth,  panicled,  many-flowered.  Leaves  alternate, 
lanceolate  or  fomewhat  ovate,  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  ferrated 
more  particularly  in  the  middle.  Flowers  hexandrous, 
fmall,  white.  Pouch  elliptical,  with  a feffile  fligma.  The 
whole  plant  is  biting  and  difagreeable.  An  infuiion  of  it  is 
faid  by  Dr.  Withering  to  be  emetic. 

L.  ruderale.  Narrow-leaved  Pepper-wort.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI  900.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1393.  — Flowers  with  two  ftamens, 
without  petals.  Lower  leaves  pinnatiiid,  toothed  ; upper 
ones  linear,  entire. — A native  of  muddy  and  calcareous  foils, 
which  it  prefers  to  fand,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea. 
It  keeps  flowering  from  June  to  Augull.  Root  biennial, 
branched  Stem  a foot  high,  eredl,  branched,  leafy,  wavy, 
round,  hoary.  Leaves  fleffiy,  fmooth.  Flowers  fmall, 
apetalous,  diandrous  ; the  clullers  when  in  fruit  becoming 
very  long.  Pouch  elliptic  or  roundifh,  emarginate,  fmooth. 
Seeds  generally  folitary,  pendulous,  obovate.  Dr.  Smith 
mentions  in  his  Flora  that  he  never  found  any  petals  to  this 
fpecies,  nor  more  than  two  flamens,  though  Withering  de- 
fcribeS  the  petals  as  “ fometimes  wanting,”  and  that  the 
ilamens  are  either  two  or  four. 

As  to  the  foreign  fpecies,  we  fhall  fay  a few  words  upon 
fuch  as  are  more  especially  interefling. 

L.  perfoliatum.  Various-leaved  Pepper-wort.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  897.  Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  346  — Lower  leaves  much  divided 
in  a pinnate  manner  ; upper  ones  heart-fhaped,  embracing 
the  Hem,  entire. — A native  of  Aullria  and  the  Levant.  It 
flowers  in  July.  Root  annual.  Stem  a foot  high,  fmooth, 
tinged  with  purple,  dividing  into  various  (lender  branches, 
at  the  end  of  which  are  corymbs  of  fmall  and  comprefled 
flowers  in  long  loofe  fpikes.  Calyx-leaves  yellowifh-green. 
Pouches  orbicular,  fmooth,  having  a Angle,  bay-coloured  feed 
in  each  cell. 

L.  vijlcarium.  Bladdery  Pepper-wort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  89S. 
(L.  orientale ; Tourn.  Cor.  13.  Buxb.  cent.  v.  1.  17. 
t.  26.)— Leaves  pinnate;  fegments  linear.  Stems  inflated 
at  their  joints. — A native  of  Iberia,  and  the  dry  plains  of 
Media,  where,  according  to  Buxbaum,  it  flowers  in  July 
and  Augull.  Dr.  Smith  has  perhaps  the  only  fpecimen  of 
this  fpecies  to  be  feen  in  this  country,  which  was  given  him 
by  the  celebrated  M.  Le  Monnier  from  his  garden  at  Ver- 
failles  in  the  year  1786.  Stem  two  or  three  feet  high,  re- 
markably inflated  at  the  joints.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  long, 
narrow  leaflets.  Flowers  fmall,  white.  Pouch  very  fimilar 
to  that  of  L.  ruderale. 

L.  alpinum.  Alpine  Pepper-wort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  898. 
Jacq.  FI.  Auftr.  t.  137. — Leaves  pinnate,  entire,  fmooth. 
Fiower-ftalk  naked,  afeending.  Petals  larger  than  the 
calyx.  Pouches  lanceolate,  pointed. — A native  of  the  Ger- 
man, Swifs,  and  Italian  Alps,  where  it  may  be  feen  in  flower 
from  May  to  Augull.  This  pretty  little  perennial  has  2 
(lender  root.  Stems  very  fliort,  clothed  with  alternate  leaves. 
Flower-flails  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  bearing  acorymbofe 
duller.  Leaves  thick,  dark-green.  Flowers  milk-white; 
their  petals  roundifh  and  entire.  Pouch  ovate  or  lanceolate, 
comprefled,  with  the  ftyle  at  the  end.  The  whole  plant  is 
fmooth,  and  has  the  flavour  of  Crefs. 

L.  fativum.  Garden  or  Common  Crefs.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  899.  (Nafturtium  hortenfe ; Dod.  Pempt.  711.) — 
Flowers  tetradynamous.  Leaves  oblong,  much  cut  and 
jagged. — The  habitat  of  this  plant  fo  commonly  cultivated 
was  unknown,  till  Dr.  Sibthorp  difeovered  it  in  Greece. 
Root  annual,  white,  fpindle-fhaped.  Stem  upright,  fmooth, 
from  one  to  two  feet  in  height,  branched  at  the  top.  Stems 
and  branches  terminated  by  a fpike  of  flowers.  Lower 
4 A 2 leaflets 
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leaflets  fmJc'n  refembling  thofe  of  Parfley  ; upper  ores  linear, 
or  lanceolate.  Flowers  fmall,  white.  Calyx  very  fmali, 
greenifh.  Pouch  roundifh  ; valves  winged.  Seeds  brown, 
folitary,  tailing  like  Milliard.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
Kafixpo]/  of  Diofcorides,  and  is  in  univerfal  requeil  for  falads 
in  the  winter  and  fpring.  There  are  two  varieties  frequently 
to  be  met  with,  one  of  them  having  broad,  the  other  curled 
leaves.  It  is  laid  to  adl  as  a diuretic  and  antifcorbutic  when 
taken  largely. 

L.  olcraceum.  Notch-leaved  Pepper-wort.  Willd.  n.  16. 
Ford.  Efcul.  69.  (L.  bidentatum  ; Montin  in  Nov.  Adi. 

Nat.  Cur.  6.324.  t.  5.  a.) — Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  acute, 
ferrated.  Flowers  tetrandrous  — A native  of  the  fandy 
Ihores  of  New  Zealand.  Root  perennial.  Stem  herbaceous, 
from  one  to  three  feet  in  height.  Leaves  fcattered,  alter- 
nate ; the  upper  ones  fmaller,  ferrated  only  at  the  tip. 
Flowers  white.  Pouches  ovate,  or  heart-fhaped,  comprefied, 
containing  an  ovate,  acute,  reddifh-yellow  feed  in  each  cell. 
Forlter  fays  that  this  plant,  together  with  Apium  or 
Smallage,  and  Tetragonia  halimfofia , was  of  conliderable 
fervice  to  the  Ihip’s  crews  under  Captain  Cook,  when  they 
lay  in  Charlotte  Sound. 

L.  virgmicum,  a native  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  is  eaten 
by  the  natives  in  falads,  like  our  Garden  Crefs. 

L.  pifcidium,  found  in  the  South  Sea  iflands,  Is  made  life 
of  by  the  inhabitants  for  catching  filh  by  inebriating  them. 
It  refembles  L.  oleraceum,  and  is  efculent  like  that  fpecies. 

Lefidium,  in  Gardening,  comprifes  a plant  of  the  herba- 
ceous annual  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  is  the 
garden  or  common  crefs  (L.  fativum).  But  there  are  other 
fpecies  which  may  be  cultivated  for  variety. 

It  has  feveral  varieties,  as  with  broad  leaves,  with  curled 
leaves,  and  the  common  fort  with  the  leaves  multifid. 

Method  of  Culture.  — Theie  herbaceous  plants  are  raifed 
by  fowing  the  feed  as  wanted  for  life,  at  different  times  of 
the  year,  as  once  a week  or  fortnight,  where  a conllant  fuc- 
cefiion  of  fmall  herbs  in  their  young  growth  is  wanted  for 
falads,  when  only  a few  days  or  a week  or  two  old  ; or, 
where  a conllant  fupply  of  thofe  fmall  herbs  is  required  in 
their  young  feedlmg  growth,  foine  feed,  as  jull  noticed, 
fhould  be  Town  in  fucceffion  every  week  or  fortnight  at 
furthefl,  all  fpring,  fummer,  and  autumn  ; and  once  a fort- 
night in  the  winter  feafon. 

The  order  of  fowing  them  in  the  different  feafons  is, 
}n  a warm  fouth  border,  or  other  timilar  fituation,  or  under 
a frame,  &c.  in  the  early  fpring  months ; and  as  the  warm 
feafon  advances,  in  any  open  compartment,  all  in  as  light 
earth  as  the  garden  affords ; but  in  fummer,  or  hot  dry 
weather,  in  fomewhat  fhady  borders,  or  in  a free  fituation, 
fhaded  with  mats  from  the  fcorching  fun,  and  daily  wa- 
tered ; and  in  winter,  in  the  warmefl  fituation,  or  in  fhallow 
frames  defended  with  lights,  and  under  hand-glaffes ; but  in 
frofly  or  other  very  cold  weather,  in  that  feafon,  on  mode- 
rate hot-beds  ; and  hot-bed  fowings  are  alfo  requifite  during 
the  colder  part  of  the  fpring,  or  at  any  time  in  cold  feafons, 
where  a fupply  of  thefe  and  other  fmall  falad  herbs  are  re- 
quired to  be  raifed  as  quickly  as  pofliblc.  The  method  of 
lowing  the  feed,  in  all  the  cafes,  is  very  thick,  as  the  plants 
are  moftiy  ufed  in  fmall  young  growth,  and  generally  in 
fmall,  flat,  fhallow  drills,  about  three  inches  afunder,  fo 
thick  as  almoft  to  cover  the  earth,  being  lightly  earthed 
over  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  or  lefs ; or  on  the  plain 
furface,  firfl  raking  it  fmooth,  then  fowing  the  feed  thick 
as  above,  fmocthing  it  down  with  the  back  of  the  fpade,  and 
either  with  the  fpade  fpreading  fome  fine  earth  lightly  over 
it  as  thinly  as  pofiible,  or  covering  it  by  fifting  earth  over  it 


evenly  a fmall  depth,  juft  to  cover  all  the  feed  properly. 
This  fort  of  falad  herb  fhould  always  be  cultivated  fo  as  to 
grow  as  rapidly  as  pofiible,  being  cut  while  perfectly  young, 
and  in  a crifp  ftate.  Sec  S^dl  Salad  Herbs. 

LEPIDOCARPODENDRON,  in  Botany,  from  Aes-k, 
A.f5n Jo--,  a fcale,  xx^tto;,  fruit , and  SevSfov,  a tree ; a name 
given  by  Boerhaave  in  his  Hort.  Lugd.  Bat.  ed  2.  v.  2. 
183,  to  the  Protest  with  hemilpherical  heads  of  flowers,  con- 
fpieuous  for  the  ample  and  beautiful  feales  of  their  calyx,  of 
which  Linnseus  compofed  his  genus  Leucadendron,  in  Gen. 
PI.  46,  but  which  he  fubfequently  united  to  Protea.  See 
Leucadendron.  x 

LEPIDOIDES,  AeeteJosiJec,  formed  of  Aeti.;,  fcale , and 
form,  figure,  or  Lepidoeides,  in  Anatomy,  a name  of 
the  fquamous  or  fcaly  future  of  the  cranium. 

LEPIDOLITE,  Wern.,  Jam.  Lepidolilhe , Haiiy. 

Lilalite  of  fome  other  mineralogifts. 

The  colour  of  this  mineral  is  generally  pale  peach-blof- 
fom  red,  or  rofe  red,  with  an  admixture  of  grey  ; but  it 
alfo  occurs  of  a pale  violet  and  light  cochineal  red ; fome- 
times  the  greyifh-red  variety  paffes  into  blueifh  and  greenilh  ; 
and  a variety  has  been  obferved,  in  which  the  green  ap- 
proaches fifkin  green. 

Occurs  only  maflive  ; but  its  fragments  are  faid  fometimes 
to  fhew  a tendency  to  adopting  a prifmatic  form. 

Its  internal  lullre  is  gliftening,  pafiing  into  (hilling:  it 
appears  fometimes  between  refinous  and  vitreous. 

Frafture  uneven,  preferring  fine-grained  and  fcaly  diftinfl 
concretions ; fragments  generally  indeterminately-  angular, 
with  pretty  fharp  edges,  which  are  faintly  tranflucent. 

It  is  moderately  bard,  pafiing  into  foft ; brittle  ; though 
not  eafdy  frangible. 

Specific  gravity,  2,854,  Haiiy  ; 2,816,  Klaproth  ; 2,35c, 
Gerhard. 

Before  the  blowpipe  the  lepidolite,  after  a flight  degree 
of  intumefcence,  melts  into  a milk-white  femi-tranfparent 
pearl.  With  borax  it  fufes  more  readily  into  a tranfparent 
colourlefs  pearl. 

Klaproth  was  the  firft  who  analyfed  this  mineral.  Among 
the  refults  of  his  analyfis  was  a deficiency  of  6\  per  cent., 
which  a fubfequent  chemical  examination,  (made  by  the 
fame  chemift,  with  a view  to  afeertain  the  prefence  of  pot- 
afh,  which  he  had  a fhort  time  before  difeovered  in  the 
leucitc)  proved  to  be  occafioned  by  the  lofs  of  the  fame 
alkali,  till  then  unfufpedted  to  enter  the  compofition  of 
mineral  fubftances.  Vauquelin  afterwards  found  the  fame 
alkali,  but  in  far  greater  proportion. 


Silica 

54.5° 

54.0 

Alumine 

38-25 

20.0 

Oxyd  of  iron 

0.75 

1.0 

Oxyd  of  manganefe 

3° 

Potafh 

4.0 

18.0 

Fluate  of  lime 

4.0 

Lofs,  partly  water 

2.50 

100 


100 


Klaproth  Beitr.  ij.  Vauquelin  J.  d.  M.  N’51. 

The  fluate  of  lime,  in  Vauquelin’s  analyfis,  is  probably 
owing  to  particles  of  fluor  fpar  that  were  adhering  to  the 
fpecimen  examined  by  that  chemift. 

Lepidolite  is  found  (exclufively,  as  it  is  fuppofed)  on 
mount  Radifco,  near  Rozena  in  Moravia,  in  a kind  of 
gneifs,  which  is  faid  to  pafs  into  granite  on  one  fide,  and 
into  mica  flate  on  the  other.  The  accompanying  minerals 
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with  which  it  is  alfo  mixed,  are  quartz,  feldfpar,  fluor 
fpar,  (horl-bery!,  apatite,  and  common  Ihorl. 

Fichtel  makes  mention  of  a mats  mixed  of  brownifh-violet 
grains  of  quartz,  whitifh  lhining  feldfpar,  and  light  and 
dark  coloured  lepidolite,  which,  (if  the  lall-mentioned  fub- 
ftance  be  confidered  as  a fubftitute  for  mica,  with  which  it 
is  indeed  nearly  allied,)  conftitutes  a particular  kind  of 
granite  hitherto  unnoticed. 

Beyer  has  defcribed  a variety  of  lepidolite  from  Suder- 
manland,  in  Sweden ; but  fome  writers  have  doubted  this  to 
be  real  lepidolite. 

The  lepidolite  was,  by  its  difcoverers  and  other  mi- 
neralogifts,  referred  to  zeolite : it  had  alfo  been  mittaken 
for  a variety  of  foliated  gyplum.  Klaproth,  who  deter- 
mined its  real  nature,  fubllituted  for  the  tallelefs  name  of 
lilalitc,  that  of  lepidolite,  derived  from  its  fcaly  ftrufture. 

What  has  been  defcribed  as  cryftallized  lepidolite,  is  the 
red  variety  of  Ihorl-beryl,  or  picnite,  which  is  likewife 
found  at  Rozena  in  Moravia,  in  a quartzy  matrix. 

LEPIDOPTERA,  from  XsrK,  a fcak,  and  ■Mhpov,  wing, 
in  the  Linnaan  Syjlem,  an  order  of  infefts,  with  four  wings, 
imbricated  with  feales : in  the  month  is  contained  a fpiral 
tongue,  and  the  body  is  hairy.  This  order  comprehends 
three  genera,  viz.  the  papilio  or  butterfly,  the  fplunx,  and 
the  phalxna  or  moth  ; and  each  genus  includes  a number  of 
fpecies. 

LEPIDOSARCOM  A,  from  Asnc,  a fcale , and  c-aft, 
flflj.  Severinus,  a furgical  author,  implies  by  this  term  a 
iarcomatous  and  fcaly  tumour  in  the  mouth. 

LEPiDOSPERMA,  in  Botanj,  fo  called  by  Labillar- 
diere,  from  Aettk,  a fcale,  and  the  feed,  be- 

caufe  of  the  fix  permanent  feales  which  inveft  the  bafe  of 
that  part.  Labillard-  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i.  14.  t.  11  — 17. 
Brown.  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  233.  — Clafs  and  order, 
Triandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Calamaria,  Linn.  Cy- 
per  oidett,  Juff.  Cyperacee,  Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Spikelet  imbricated  every  way,  of  one  or 
two  flowers,  and  one  feed ; feales  feveral,  ovate,  concave, 
acute,  for  the  moil  part  empty.  Cor.  none,  except  we  fo 
call  the  fix  flat,  membranous,  thickifh  feales,  united  at  their 
bafe,  which  inveft  the  bottom  of  the  germen.  Siam.  Fila- 
ments three,  capillary,  projecting  ; anthers  terminal,  oblong, 
acute,  pendulous.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  very  fmall;  ftyle 
cylindrical,  ered,  as  long  as  the  ftamens,  deciduous  ; Itigmas 
three,  equal,  recurved,  Sender,  downy,  acute.  Perk.  none. 
Nut  roundifh,  obtufe,  hard,  not  burlting,  accompanied  by 
the  above-mentioned  fix  feales,  of  one  cell,  with  a fingle 
roundifh  kernel. 

E1T.  Ch.  Spikelet  of  one  or  two  flowers,  and  one  feed. 
Glumes  chaffy,  imbricated  every  way,  moil  of  them  barren. 
Six  flat  combined  permanent  feales  at  the  bafe  of  the 
germen.  Style  deciduous.  Nut  folitary,  bald,  obtufe. 

This  genus  is  allied  to  the  Cladhim  of  Browne’s  Jamaica, 
(confounded  with  Schonuis  by  Linnaeus),  but  is  dillinguifhed 
by  the  fix  feales  that  accompany  the  germen.  From  the 
Scleria  of  Bergius  it  differs  in  the  number  of  its  glumes,  and 
in  having  always  androgynous  fpikelets,  of  which  the  upper 
flower  is  oaly  male.  Labillardiere  deferibes  and  figures 
feven  fpecies  ; Mr.  Brown  defines  19,  all  from  the  colder 
parts  of  New  Holland,  or  from  Van  Diemen’s  land.  They 
are  harfh  rigid  rufhy  plants,  one  or  two  feet  high,  with 
ilrong  perennial  roots,  fimple  leaflefs  jlems , encompaffed  at 
the  bottom  with  feveral  long,  narrow,  moftly  equitant, 
leaves,  which  are  more  or  lefs  compreffed  and  acute,  their 
edges  either  fmooth  or  minutely  ferrated.  The  panicle  or 
/pile  is  terminal,  moftly  branched  or  divided,' 

Examples  of  this  genus  are 


L.  gladiata.  Labill.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  13.  t.  12. — Pa- 
nicle denfe,  repeatedly  compound.  Stem  compreffed  with 
an  elevated  rib  at  each  fide ; its  edges  fmooth,  like  thofe  of 
the  leaves.  Glumes  rather  (harp — Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown 
at  Port  Jackfon,  as  well  as  in  Van  Diemen’s  land,  and  the 
fouth  part  of  New  Holland.  The  Jlem  is  flout  and  rigid, 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  high.  Leaves  half  an 
inch  broad,  fmooth.  Panicle  upright,  large,  of  numerous 
acute,  oblong,  fcaly  fpikelets. 

L.  tetragona.  Labill.  Nov,  Holl.  v.  1.  17.  t.  17. — 
Panicle  denfe,  fomewhat  compound.  Leaves  quadrangular. 
Stem  bluntly  angular. — Gathered  by  the  author  cited,  ia 
Van  Diemen’s  land.  The  fquare  leaves  are  very  remarkable. 
It  is  a much  fmaller  plant  than  the  foregoing.  The  feales 
of  each  fpihlet  are  from  four  to  fix  only.  The  nut  is  ele- 
vated on  a more  confpicuous  fpongy  bafe  than  in  m.oft  of 
the  other  fpecies. 

Nothing  can  give  a more  unfavourable  idea  of  the  fer- 
tility, comfort,  or  beauty  of  a country,  than  the  prevalence 
of  fuch  plants  as  thefe ; flight  examples  of  which  may  be 
feen  in  our  Schoenus  nigricans,  Nardus  Jlrifla,  and  a few 
others,  found  on  the  molt  dreary  and  barren  inland  fands. 
Such  of  them  as  inhabit  the  fea-fhore,  anfwer  the  molt 
valuable  purpofe  pofiible,  in  forming  a natural  barrier 
againft  the  encroachments  of  the  ocean.  See  Elymus. 

LEPIDOTES,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  a ftone 
bearing  a refemblance  to  the  feales  of  fifties.  The  word  has 
been  ufed  by  fome,  as  the  name  of  thofe  ftones  which  are 
compofed  of  fmall  flakes,  or  feales  of  talc,  and  by  others  to 
exprefs  the  ftones  containing  fifh,  or  the  imprelfions  of  fifti, 
found  in  many  parts  of  Germany. 

LEPIDUS,  M.  AHmilius,  in  Biography,  a Roman 
triumvir,  was  defeended  from  one  of  the  molt  illuftrious 
families  in  Rome,  and  rofe  to  the  higheft  employments  of  the 
ftate.  On  the  death  of  Casfar,  Lepidus,  who  was  zealoufiy 
attached  to  his  interefts,  thought  it  prudent  to  conceal  him- 
felf.  He  afterwards  joined  Antony  in  driving  away  the 
confpirators,  and  obtained  the  dignity  of  chief  pontiff, 
through  the  influence  of  that  leader.  Afterwards,  when 
Antony  u'as  treated  as  a public  enemy,  Lepidus  commanded 
an  army  of  feven  legions  in  Tranfalpine  Gaul.  Here  An- 
tony arrived  in  a very  diftrefied  fituation,  and  conjured  his 
friend  to  join  his  forces  to  thofe  which  he  commanded.  Le- 
pidus refufed,  but  affured  him  he  would  not  aft  with  hoftility 
againft  him.  Antony  knowing  in  what  eftimation  he  was 
held  by  the  army,  ruftied  into  the  camp  of  Lepidus,  where 
he  was  faluted  with  the  loudeft  acclamations.  Lepidus  was 
now,  in  his  turn,  glad  to  fupplicate  the  aid  of  his  com- 
petitor. Antony  treated  him  with  apparent  refpeft,  left 
him  the  nominal  command,  while  he  himfelf  exercifed  all  the 
real  authority.  By  this  conduft,  Lepidus  loft  the  confi- 
dence of  the  fenate  ; and  in  a fhort  time  he  was  declared  a. 
public  enemy,  and  Oftavianus  and  Decimus  Brutus  were 
lent  out  againft  him  and  Antony.  In  dividing  the  Roman 
world  between  three  mafters,  Lepidus  was  allowed  a place,, 
principally  by  way  of  a connefting  medium  between  the 
other  two.  He  poffeffed  a confiderable  family-intereft,  and 
was  not  deftitute  of  military  abilities  ; but  he  had  neither 
capacity  nor  temper  to  take  a leading  part  in  political  con- 
cerns. In  the  formation  of  the  triumvirate,  it  was  agreed,, 
that  while  Antony  and  Oftavianus  Ihould  carry  on  war 
againft  Brutus  and  Caffius,  Lepidus  fhould  remain  at  Rome 
with  four  legions,  and  maintain  their  authority  in  the  capital. 
At  the  bloody  profeription,  and  while  the  butchery  was  ftill 
raging,  Lepidus  had  the  unfeeling  vanity  to  infult  the  public 
diiirefs  by  a triumph,  on  account  of  fome  inconfiderable 
victories  formerly  obtained  by  him  over  the  revolted 
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Spaniards.  He  was  conful  a fecond  time,  B.  C.  42,  with 
Manutius  Plancus.  The  part  of  the  empire  which  was  al- 
lotted to  Lepidus,  after  the  Triumvirate  (which  fee) 
was  fully  eftablilhed,  was  Africa.  In  the  war  with  Sextus 
Pompey,  Lepidus  brought  a large  force  to  Sicily,  with 
which  he  joined  O&avianus ; and  he  fhared  in  the  vidlory 
obtained  againft  that  great  general.  The  confidence  he  felt 
at  being  at  the  head  of  a large  army,  induced  him  to  treat 
his  colleague  with  haughtinefs  and  negledt  ; but  he  had  foon 
the  mortification  to  fee  himfelf  deferted  by  all  his  troops, 
who  joined  Octavianus.  He  now  fupplicated  his  life  of  his 
rival,  which  being  granted  him,  he  retired  into  a kind  of 
■exile  at  Circeii,  a fma’l  town  in  Latium,  where  he  palled 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  obfcurity.  Plutarch.  Univer. 

Hill. 

LEPINE,  Francesca  Margarita  di.  See  Mar- 
garita. 

LEPIOTA,  in  Botany , from  a thin  membranous 

layer , or  cuticle,  the  firft  f eft  ion  of  the  great  genus  Agaricus 
in  Perfoon’s  Synopfis  Melhoclica  Fungorum  ; the  character  of 
which  is  to  have  the  gills  dry  and  membranous,  as  the  name 
exprelfes,  not  clouded  nor  footy,  and  the  Italic  encompalfed 
with  a ring.  It  includes  twenty-nine  fpecies,  of  which 
Agaricus  procerus  is  the  lirlt  and  molt  remarkable. 

LEPISMA,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  aptera.  Gmelin, 
after  the  Linnaean  manner,  defines  it  as  having  four  feelers, 
two  of  which  are  fetaceous,  and  two  caoitated  ; the  lip 
membranaceous,  roundilh,  and  emarginated  ; antennae  fe- 
taceous ; body  imbricated  with  Icales  ; tail  ending  in  fe- 
taceous bridles  ; legs  fix,  and  formed  for  running.  The 
charafter  of  lepifmte,  as  thus  exprefied,  combines  the  more 
eflential  character  of  Fabricius  with  that  of  Linnaeus.  La- 
marck and  others  propofe  fome  further  alteration  ; and, 
ladly,  Latreille,  in  whofe  arrangement  they  form  the  firft 
family  (lepifmenas)  of  the  order  thyfanoura,  divides  them 
into  two  diftinct  genera : lepifma  and  machilis.  The  true 
lepifma,  according  to  the  new  definition,  has  the  antennae 
inferted  between  the  eyes,  the  body  flat,  and  the  tail  ending 
in  three  equal  bridles.  This  genus  walks  and  runs.  In  the 
genus  machilis,  (which  moves  by  flapping,)  the  antennae  are 
feated  under  the  eyes,  the  body  convex,  and  the  middle 
bridle  of  the  tail  larger  than  thole  at  the  fides.  The  three 
fird  fpecies  are  defcribed  by  Linnaeus  ; the  other  by  Fa- 
bricius, and  by  Muller  the  author  of  Zool.  Dan.  All  the 
fpecies,  except  the  fird,  are  natives  of  Europe.  In  their 
various  dates  of  growth  they  prey  on  decayed  wood,  and 
moid  or  rotten  fubdances  ; and  are  mod  commonly  found  in 
damp  cellars,  neglefted  water-courfes,  lead  gutters,  and 
fimilar  fituations.  The  larva;,  like  the  pupa  and  perfedl 
date,  are  furnilhed  with  fix  feet,  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  a&ivity  and  fwiftnefs. 

Species. 

Saccharinum.  Scaly,  filvery  ; tail  triple.  Fabr.  Le- 
pifma vulgaris,  Scop.  Forbicina,  Aldrov.  Forbicina  plana , 
Geoffr.  Lepifma  faccharinum,  Donov.  Brit.  Inf. 

Originally  a native  of  America,  from  whence  it  has  been 
introduced  and  naturalized  in  Europe.  The  body  is  oblong 
and  tapering  ; antennas  as  long  as  the  body  ; tail  terminating 
in  three  bridles,  and  two  pair  of  fmaller  ones  beneath.  It 
fecn.'tes  itfelf  among  old  furniture,  and  runs,  when  didurbed, 
with  great  agility  : is  often  found  among  fugar. 

PolypodA.  Skipping  ; tail  triple  ; fegments  of  the  ab- 
domen villous  each  fide  beneath.  Fabr.  Lepifma  fcutata, 
eautla  triplici,  Linn.  Donov.  Brit.  Inf. 

Inhabits  among  dones  and  rubbifh  on  fandy  fea-lhores, 
and  pofleffes  the  faculty  of  leaping  to  a prodigious  height, 
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by  means  of  the  fprings  under  the  tail ; antenna;  as  long  as 
the  body. 

Terrestris.  Naked;  tail  triple.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec. 

Gmelin  mentions  the  clofe  affinity  this  indittindl  fpecies 
bears  to  the  podura  tribe,  to  which  it  may  perhaps  belong. 
It  is  entirely  white  and  cylindrical,  with  obtufe  antenna;  half 
the  length  of  the  antennae. 

Lineata.  Tail  triple ; body  brown,  with  two  white 
fillets.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  old  walls  in  Helvetia.  Antennae  as  long  as  the 
body,  which  latter  is  brown  above,  wi:h  cinereous  fpecks ; 
legs  fliort ; thighs  coraprefled. 

Villosa'  Brown,  with  a triple  villous  tail.  Fabr. 

Native  of  China.  The  head  villous-whitilh  ; body  be- 
neath whitilh  ; middle  fpine  of  the  tail  longer ; legs  fliort 
and  white. 

Collaris.  Black,  with  a fnowy  band  on  the  neck  and 
end  of  the  abdomen  ; tail  triple  and  villous.  Fabr. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  South  American  iflands.  Antenna; 
as  long  as  the  body,  and  brown,  with  the  bafe  pale  ; head 
whitifli ; beneath  the  tail  two  fhort  brillles ; legs  pale. 

Por.YPUS.  Scutate;  tail  triple.  Mull. 

Native  of  Denmark. 

Minutus.  Yellow  ; tar!  of  three  bridles.  Miill. 

Inhabits  fame  country  as  the  latter.  Appendages  of  the 
tail  fometimes  wanting. 

LEP1TA,  in  Hindoo  Mythology , a name  of  Sarafwati, 
fpoufe  of  Brahma,  and  goddefs  of  literature,  harmony,  rhe- 
toric, and  the  fine  arts.  See  Saraswati. 

LEPIUM,  one  of  Hill’s  names  for  a variety  of  gyp* 
fum. 

LEPOIS,  Nicholas,  in  Biography,  a phyfician  of  ce- 
lebrity in  the  lixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Nancy,  in  1527. 
He  Itudied  medicine  at  Paris  under  Sylvius,  together  with 
his  elder  brother,  Anthony  Lepois,  who  was  afterwards  firft 
phylician  to  Charles  III.  duke  of  Lorraine.  In  this  office 
Nicholas  fucceeded  his  brother  in  157S.  He  fpent  his 
whole  time  in  fick-chambers,  or  in  his  clofet,  perilling  the 
ancient  authors  from  Hippocrates  downwards.  He  drew 
up  the  refult  of  his  reading,  correfted  and  corroborated  by 
his  perfonal  obfervation,  in  an  aphoriftic  form,  chiefly  with 
the  view  of  being  ferviceable  to  his  fons,  Chriltian  and 
Charles,  whom  he  deftined  for  the  medical  profeffion  ; but  his 
friend  the  celebrated  Foefius,  and  feveral  other  perfons,  hav- 
ing feen  his  MS.  prevailed  upon  him  to  publifli  it.  It  was 
firft  printed  at  Franckfort,  in  15S0,  in  folio,  under  the 
title  of  “ De  cognofcendis  et  curandis  pcecipue  intends  hu- 
mani  corporis  morbis,  Libri  tres,  ex  clariffimorum  medi- 
corum,  turn  veterum,  turn  recentiorum,  monumentis  non 
ita  pridem  collefli.”  Boerhaave  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of 
this  author,  that  he  edited  this  work,  adding  a preface  to  it, 
at  Leyden,  1736,  in  two  volumes  4to.  Eloy  Dift. 

Lepois,  Charles,  more  generally  known  by  his  Latin 
name,  Carolus  Pifo,  was  ion  of  the  preceding,  and  born 
at  Nancy  in  1563.  Fie  was  fent  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to 
the  college  of  Navarre,  at  Paris,  where  he  remained  five 
years,  and  dillinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  rapid  advancement 
in  the  knowledge  of"  the  languages,  belles  lettres,  and  phi- 
'lofophy.  He  received  the  degree  of  Matter  of  Arts  in  the 
univerfity  of  Paris  in  1581,  and  immediately' commenced  his 
career  in  the  fchools  of  medicine.  After  four  years,  fpent 
in  the  faculty  at  Paris,  he  went  to  Padua  in  1585,  and  vi- 
fited  the  other  fchools  and  the  learned  men  of  Italy  before 
he  quitted  that  country.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1588,  and  took  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  medicine, 
and  two  years  afterwards  became  a licentiate  ; but  he  left 
Paris  without  having  taken  the  degree  of  doftor,  from  ina- 
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bility  to  defray  the  expences  of  that  ceremony,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  finall  income  left  him  by  his  father.  He 
therefore  returned  to  his  native  city,  where  duke  Charles  III. 
of  'Lorraine  appointed  him  his  confulting  phyfician,  and  re- 
tained him  near  his  perfon  both  at  home  and  in  his  travels. 
Duke  Henry  II.  likewife  held  him  in  the  fame  eltimation  ; 
and,  among  many  other  marks  of  his  efteem  for  Lepois,  he 
inilituted  a faculty  of  medicine  at  Pont-a-Mouflon,  and 
nominated  him  dean  and  firfl  profelTor.  In  order  to  under- 
take thefe  offices,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  received 
the  degree  of  M.D.,  which  gave  him  the  power  of  con- 
ferring the  fame  degree  upon  others,  and  commenced  the 
duties  of  lus  profefl’orfhip  in  November  1598.  He  had  now 
an  opportunity  of  difplaying  the  itores  of  knowledge,  which 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin,  Arabic,  He- 
brew, Italian,  and  Spanifh  languages  had  enabled  him  to 
obtain  ; he  was  indefatigable  in  his  obfervation  of  difeafes, 
and  omitted  no  opportunity  of  examining  by  difledtion  the 
bodies  of  thofe  who  died  ; from  which  he  juilly  anticipated 
the  moll  important  improvements  would  accrue  to  medicine. 
His  reputation  was  elevated  to  the  highelt  degree,  fo  that 
he  was  the  phyfician  of  all  the  honourable  perfons  in  Lor- 
raine. His  zeal  in  the  pradlice  of  his  profeffion  continued 
unabated,  and  ultimately  occafioned  his  death  at  the  age  of 
feventy  ; for  he  died  of  the  plague  at  Nancy,  whither  he 
had  gone  to  adminifter  relief  to  thofe  afflicted  by  the  pefli- 
lence,  in  the  year  1633.  He  left  the  following  works, 
which  have  tranfmitted  his  reputation  to  pollerity  ; particu- 
larly the  firfl,  entitled  “ Seledtiorum  Obfervationum  et 
Confiliorum  de  prateritis  haflenus  morbis,  effcCtibufque 
prater  naturam  ab  aqua,  feu  ferofa  colluvie  et  deluvie 
ortis,  Liber  fingularis,”  Pont-a-Mouflon,  1618,  in  qto. 
This  work  palled  through  feveral  fubfequent  editions,  one 
of  which,  (that  of  Leyden  1733,)  was  publiflied,  with  a pre- 
face, by  the  celebrated  Boerhaave.  A fele&ion  from,  or 
an  abridgment  of  it  was  alio  printed  in  1639,  with  the  title 
of  “ Pifo  enucleatus,”  in  12010.  His  other  works  were, 
“ Phylicum  Cometx  Speculum,”  Ponte  at  Moationem, 
1619,  in  8vo. ; and  “ Difcours  de  la  Nature,  Caufes,  et 
Rcmedes,  tant  curatifs  que  prefervatifs,  des  Maladies  popu- 
laires,  accompagnces  de  Dyfenterie  et  autres  Flux  de  Ven- 
tre,” ibid.  1623,  in  nmo.  He  tranflated  from  the  Spa- 
nifh into  Latin,  “ Ludovici  Mercati  Inllitutiones  ad  ufum 
et  examen  eorum  qui  artem  luxatoriam  exercent,”  Franck- 
fort,  1625,  in  folio.  He  likewife  publiflied  the  following 
eulogy  of  his  fir  11  patron,  “ Caroli  III.,  Sereniffimi,  Poten- 
tiffimique  Ducis  Lotharingisc,  &c.,  Macariimos,  feu  felici- 
tatis  et  virtutum  egregio  Principe  dignarunv  coronas,”  1690. 
Eloy  Diet.  Hid.  de  la  Med. 

LEPOMERO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  New  Mexico, 
in  the  province  of  Hiagui ; 130  miles  E.N.E.  of  Riochico. 

LEPORARIA  Aquila,  a name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  melanaetos , or  black  eagle,  from  his  dellroying  great 
numbers  of  hares.  See  Falco  melaronotus. 

LEPORINUM  Labium,  in  Surgery.  See  Hare-lip. 

Leporinum  Rojlrum,  a term  fometimes  applied  to  the 
portion  of  flelh  frequently  obfervable  between  the  margins 
of  the  Allure  in  cafes  of  hare-lip.  See  Hake-lip. 

Leporinum  Genus , in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a genus  of 
animals,  fo  called  from  their  general  refemblance  to  the  hare 
in  lhape,  and  other  particulars  : the  characters  by  which  they 
are  diilinguilhed  from  other  quadrupeds  are  thefe  ; they 
have  feet  divided  into  claws  ; they  feed  on  vegetables  ; and 
they  have  two  very  long  teeth  in  the  fore-part  of  their 
mouths.  Ray’s  Syn.  Quad.  p.  204. 

LEPORINUS  Oculus,  in  Surgery.  See  Lagoph- 
tji.ylmia. 


LEPOTI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  principality  of 
Georgia,  in  the  province  of  Kaket  ; 22  miles  S.E.  of 
Kaket. 

LEPPOWIRTA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Kuopio  ; 24  miles  S.  of  Kuodio. 

LEPRA,  A.=VfK,  quaji  fquamofa,  from  A=7rl-r,  a 

fealc  ; whence  our  Englifh  term  Leprofy  ; which  fee. 

Lepra  Lankeng , in  Geography,  a town  of  Thibet ; 6S 
miles  S.E.  of  Toudfong. 

LEPRAS,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a fea-filh  of  the 
turdus,  or  wrafle  kind,  remarkable  for  the  great  variety  and 
beauty  of  its  colouring.  It  is  feldom  caught  of  more  than 
five  or  fix  inches  in  length,  and  is  conliderably  broad  and 
flat.  It  fometimes  grows  to  a foot  long,  but  that  only 
in  the  ocean,  never  in  the  Mediterranean  fea,  where  it  is 
ufually  caught ; and  even  there  very  rarely.  It  is  fpotted 
all  over  like  the  body  of  a leopard.  It  is  one  ©f  the  mod 
beautiful  fifli  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  is  not  much  eiteemed 
at  table,  being  of  an  infipid  and  watery  tafte. 

LEPREUM,  Lepreos,  or  Leprium,  in  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, a town  of  Triphylia,  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Jardanus  and  Alcidon,  N.W.  of  Chaa.  It  is  faid  to  have 
been  founded  by  a perfon  of  the  name  of  Lepreos,  a fa- 
mous wreftler,  who  contended  with  Hercules,  by  whom  he 
was  vanquifhed  and  killed.  In  the  time  of  Paufanias,  the 
inhabitants  of  Lcpreum  affumed  the  appellation  of  Arcadi- 
ans. In  this  town  was  a temple  of  Ceres,  conilrudted  of 
bricks,  and  near  it  was  the  fountain  called  Arcne. 

LEPRIA,  an  ifland  on  the  coad  of  Ionia,  mentioned  by 
Pliny. 

LEPROSO  Amovendo,  in  Law,  an  ancient  writ  that 
lay  to  remove  a leper,  or  lazar,  who  thrull  himfelf  into  the 
company  of  his  neighbours  in  any  parifh,  either  in  the 
church  or  at  other  public  meetings,  to  their  annoyance.. 
The  writ  lies  againll  thofe  lepers  that  appear  outwardly  to 
t»e  fuch,  by  fores  on  their  bodies,  fmell,  &c.  and  not  againd 
others : and  if  a man  be  a leper,  and  keep  within  his  houfe, 
fo  as  not  to  converfe  with  his  neighbours,  he  (hall  not  be 
removed. 

LEPROSY,  in  Medicine,  a denomination  which  has  been 
given  to  a variety  of  chronic  difeafes,  chiefly  affecting  the 
fkin  ; but  which  has  not  been  exclufively  appropriated  to 
thofe  that  are  characterized  by  the  formation  of  feales,  as 
the  origin  of  the  term  imports.  Even  the  Greek  writers 
themfelves,  and  more  efpecially  the  later  ones,  have  not  ad- 
hered uniformly  to  the  proper  import  of  the  appellation  ; 
but  the  confufion  which  has  prevailed  in  fubfequent  periods 
of  medical  hidory,  in  regard  to  the  application  of  this  term, 
almoft  bids  defiance  to  the  indudry  and  diferimination  of  the 
inquirer.  This  is  partly  to  be  aferibed  to  the  difficulty  of 
conveying  accurate  notions  of  cutaneous  appearances  by 
verbal  deferiptions,  partly  to  the  extreme  variety  in  which 
thofe  appearances  preferit  themfelves,  and  partly  to  the  neg- 
le£t  of  minute  obfervation,  where  didmclions  can  only  be 
detected  by  a careful  and  pradtifed  eye.  Thus  the  latter 
Greek  phyficians  applied  the  term  lepra  in  a more  extended 
fenfe  than  their  predeceflors,  and  rendered  future  diferimina- 
tion more  difficult.  But  this  difficulty  was  exceedingly  mul- 
tiplied by  the  tranflators  of  the  works  of  the  Arabian  phy- 
ficians into  Latin,  after  the  revival  of  learning.  The  Ara- 
bians appear  to  have  didinguifhed  the  lepra  and  elephantiafis 
of  the  Greeks,  by  appropriate  terms  in  their  own  language: 
but  the  tranflators  rendered  the  word  which  denoted  the  latter 
(viz.  juzam,  and  haras  ox  a/haras)  by  the  Greek  term  lepra  ; 
and  the  Arabic  words  (albohaft  and  alkouba)  which  l’eem 
to  have  fignified  the  fame  with  the  lepra,  alphos,  and  pfora 
of  the  Greeks,  they  tranflated  by  the  terms  impetigo  and 
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morphea  refpeftively.  (See  Willan  on  Cutan.  Difeafes, 
2d  edit.  p.  1 12.  1 17.  and  126.)  This  produced  the  double 
confufion  of  applying  the  fame  appellation  to  a variety  of 
difeafes,  and  of  denoting  each  difeafe  by  a variety  of  names ; 
infomuch  that  almoft  every  fevere  chronic  affe&ion  of  the 
'flcin  at  length  acquired  the  denomination  of  leprofy,  which 
became  rather  the  name  of  a clafs  of  difeafes,  than  a fpecific 
term.  This  confufion  was  ftill  farther  increafed,  during  the 
middle  ages  ; when  innumerable  hofpitals  and  places  of  re- 
fort, together  with  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  were  provided 
for  thofe  who  were  affli&ed  by  this  prevalent  malady  ; and 
when  the  epithet  of  leprous  was  a fufficient  claim  upon  the 
charity  of  the  Chriftian  world.  For  every  fpecies  of  difeafe 
affe&ing  the  (kin  was  reprefented  as  leprofy  ; and  multitudes 
of  idle  and  filthy  perfons  obtained  a fubfiftence  by  ranking 
themfelves  in  that  clafs. 

The  fame  term,  leprofy,  has,  moreover,  been  applied  by 
the  tranflators  of  the  facred  writings,  to  a variety  of  cuta- 
neous difeafes,  refpe&ing  the  nature  of  which  there  has  been 
fome  difference  of  opinion  ; fome  referring  it  to  the  fcaly 
lepra  of  the  Greeks,  and  others  confidering  it  as  a variety  of 
the  elephantiaiis  of  the  fame  people  ; we  mean  the  leuce,  vi- 
tiligo, or  albaras  alba. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a tolerably  clear  notion  of  the  feveral 
varieties  of  fignification,  which  have  been  given  to  the  term, 
we  muft,  therefore,  confider  it  under  four  different  heads  ; 
namely,  the  leprofy  of  the  Arabians,  of  the  Greeks,  and 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  leprofy  of  the  middle  ages. 

Leprosy  of  the  Arabians,  or  Lepra  Arabum,  is  the  fame 
with  the  Elephantiafis  of  the  Greeks.  See  Elephantiasis. 

Under  that  head,  we  have  defcribed  at  length  the  fymp- 
toms  of  this  formidable  difeafe,  as  detailed  by  Aretasus  and 
the  other  Greek  phyficians  ; as  well  as  the  appearances, 
which  it  has  been  faid  to  affume  in  the  Weft  Indies,  in  Ara- 
bia, and  in  other  fouthern  climates,  in  modern  times.  We 
muft  here,  however,  obferve,  that  the  appellation  of  Arabian 
leprofy  has  originated  in  error  ; and  that  the  imputation  of 
having  mifapplied  the  Greek  term  (lepra),  which  has  been 
generally  call  upon  the  Arabian  phyficians,  appears  to  be  al- 
together incorrect.  This  imputation  arofe  from  the  mifin- 
terpretation  of  their  tranflators,  as  above  dated  : and  as  the 
works  of  the  Arabians  were  known  only  to  European  phy- 
ficians, through  the  medium  of  thefe  tranflations,  into  Latin, 
it  was  naturally  inferred  that  the  original  writers  had  com- 
mitted the  error.  Avicenna  defcribes  the  elephantiafis  under 
the  title  of  juzam,  or  a/juzam,  (the  appellation  which  is 
ftill  given  to  the  difeafe  in  Arabia,  according  to  Niebuhr,) 
and  likewife  diftinftly  treats  of  the  albers  or  albaras,  and 
the  albehek  or  alboleek  (morphaea  of  the  tranflators).  He 
carefully  diftinguifhes,  however,  the  albaras  from  the  al- 
bohek,  the  former  of  which  has  feveral  fymptoms  in  common 
with  the  confirmed  elephantiafis  (aljuzam),  and  is  faid  often 
to  terminate  in  it.  Thefe  fymptoms  are,  a lofs  of  fenfibility 
in  the  parts  affected  ; a change  of  colour  in  the  hairs,  which 
become  white  ; and  ultimately  a lofs  of  the  hair  ; and  a 
change  in  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  (kin,  and  of  the 
mufcular  flefh  under  it,  which  becomes  white  and  bloodlefs, 
like  that  of  oyfters,  and  finally  perifhes  and  falls  off.  Thefe 
fymptoms  have,  in  confequence  of  the  miftakes  of  the  tranfla- 
tors of  the  Arabians,  been  transferred  to  the  proper  fcaly 
lepra,  and  are  conjoined,  in  the  ordinary  defcriptions  of  the 
latter,  with  the  fymptoms  properly  belonging  to  it  alone. 
But  it  feems  obvious  that  the  Arabian  terms  albohek  and 
albaras  are  of  nearly  the  fame  import  as  the  Greek  terms 
alphosand  leuce,  which  both  Hippocrates  and  Celfus  have 
carefully  dillinguifhed  ; confidering  the  former  as  a mere 
blemifn  of  the  (kin,  but  the  latter  as  a formidable  and  almoft 


incurable  difeafe.  See  Lecce.  See  alfo  Hippoc.  lib. 
Trfpi  TaSwv.  Celfus,  lib.  v.  cap.  28,  and  Willan  on  Cuta- 
neous Difeafes,  ord.  ii.  genus  1. 

Leprosy  of  the  Greeks,  or  Lepra  Greco  rum,  is  princi- 
pally chara£ler;zed,  as  the  term  imports,  by  the  formation 
of  fcales  on  the  furface  of  the  flcin,  which  confift  of  morbid 
laminae  of  the  cuticle,  hard,  thickened,  opaque,  and  of  a 
whitifh  colour,  and  appear  in  patches  of  different  iizes, 
having  always  nearly  a circular  figure. 

Such  is  the  defeription  of  the  difeafe  which  lias  been  left 
us  by  the  Greek  writers,  and  which  is  given  as  the  charac- 
ter of  the  lepra  by  the  beft  writer  on  the  fubjedt  in  our  own 
time  ; we  mean  Dr.  Willan.  Hippocrates  has  not  left  any 
circumftantial  detail  of  the  fymptoms  of  lepra,  but  fpeaks 
of  it,  together  with  the  alphas,  pfora,  licheues,  &c.  as  an  ex- 
ternal blemifh,  rather  than  a difeafe.  The  later  Greek 
writers,  however,  although  brief  in  their  defeription  of 
lepra,  have  pointed  out  the  diftimftions  between  it  and  thofe 
fimilar  affections,  with  which  it  was  conjoined  by  their  pre- 
deceffors.  Aetius  dates,  that  it  differs  from  the  leuce  (viti- 
ligo, or  white  elephantiafis)  in  not  penetrating  deeper  than 
the  (kin,  and  leaving  the  fubjacenl  fiefti  found ; from  tile 
alphas,  which,  though  fcaly,  is  more  fuperficial ; and  from 
the  pfora , in  having  large  fcales,  like  thofe  of  fifh  ; whereas, 
in  the  latter,  only  feurf,  or  branny  exfoliations,  appear. 
(Aet.  Tetrabib.  iv.  fermo  i.  cap.  134  ) It  muft  be  here 
obferved  that  the  pfora,  fimply,  fignifies  a flight,  fcaly  dif- 
eafe ; and  not  the  fcabies,  or  itch,  which  is  defignated,  to- 
gether with  the  moift-tetter,  by  the  epithet  ulcerating  pfora, 
■iupv.  (XkuSh;.  (Aet.  loc.  cit.  cap.  126,  127,  and  130.  Ga- 
len, Introd.  Paul.  lib.  iv.  cap.  2.)  Paulus  iEgineta,  in  a 
chapter  “ On  Lepra  and  Pfora,”  obferves,  that  “both  thefe 
difeafes  are  characterized  by  roughnefs  and  itching,  and  a 
feparation  of  a melancholic  humour  ; but  lepra  affeCts  the 
flcin  deeply,  in  circular  patches,  at  the  fame  time  throwing 
off  fcales  like  thofe  of  large  fifties  ; whereas  pfora  is  more 
fuperficial,  varioufly  figured,  and  throws  off  little  bran-like 
fubftances.”  (Lib.  iii.  cap.  2.)  ACluarius  has  given  the 
fame  account  of  thefe  difeafes.  (De  Metli.  Med.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  it.)  This  fcaly  pfora  will  be  afterwards  confidered, 
under  the  appellation  of  Psoriasis,  which  Dr.  Willan  has 
appropriated  to  it,  in  order  to  avoid  the  confufion  which 
would  enfue  in  retaining  the  term  pfora,  which  has  been 
applied  by  many  of  the  moderns  exclulively  to  fcabies,  or 
itch. 

Three  varieties  of  the  fcaly  lepra  are  obferved  in  this 
country,  according  to  Dr.  Willan,  which  he  has  denominated 
Lepra  vulgaris,  L.  alphoides,  and  L.  nigricans. 

1.  The  lepra  vulgaris  firft  fhews  itfelfin  fmall,  reddifh,  and 
fhining  elevations  of  the  cuticle,  on  the  tops  0/  which  thin 
wdiite  fcales  are  feen  within  twenty-four  hours  from  their  ap- 
pearance. After  three  or  four  days,  the  fmall  elevations 
are  flattened,  and  at  the  fame  time  dilated,  by  an  extenfion 
of  their  bafes,  to  the  fize  of  a filver  penny.  Thefe  patches 
continue  to  enlarge  gradually,  until  they  become  nearly  of 
the  fize  of  a crown  piece  ; they  always  retain  a circular  or 
oval  form,  are  covered  with  dry  fcales,  and  furrounded  by 
a red  border.  The  fcales  often  accumulate  on  them,  fo  as 
to  form  a thick  prominent  cruft,  which  is  quickly  reproduced, 
whether  it  fall  off  fpontaneoufly,  or  have  been  forcibly  de- 
tached. On  its  removal,  the  furface  appears,  through  a 
magnifier,  to  be  porous  and  irregular,  or  wrinkled  ; but  the 
furrows  do  not  coincide  with  the  lines  of  the  contiguous 
found  cuticle.  The  eruption  is  not  attended  with  any  pain 
or  uneafinefs,  excepting  a flight  degree  of  itching,  felt  when 
the  patient  becomes  warm  in  bed,  and  a fenfation  of  tingling 
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wpom  any  fudden  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
fpher^. 

This  fpecies  of  lepra  often  appears  fird  at  the  elbow,  or 
on  the  fore-arm,  but  more  generally  about  the  knee  ; in  the 
latter  cafe,  the  primary  patch  forms  immediately  below  the 
patella.  Within  a few  weeks,  feveral  other  fcaly  circles  ap- 
pear along  the  fore  parts  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  increafing  by 
degrees  until  they  come  nearly  into  contaft.  The  difeafe  is 
then  often  (lationary  for  a confiderable  length  of  time  : if  it 
does  advance  farther,  its  progrcfs  is  towards  the  hips  and 
■loins,  afterwards  to  the  fides,  back,  and  fhoulders,  and 
about  the  fame  time  to  the  arms  «.nd  hands.  In  a great 
number  of  cafes,  the  hairy  fcalp  is  the  part  lad  affefted  : 
although  the  circles  formed  on  it  remain  for  fome  time  diftindt, 
yet  they  finally  unite,  and  cover  the  whole  furface  on  which 
the  hair  grows  with  a fcaly  incrudation,  producing,  efpe- 
cially  in  hot  weather,  a troublefome  itching.  In  lome  in- 
dances, the  nails,  both  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  are  thickened, 
and  deeply  indented  longitudinally ; either  the  whole,  or 
fome  part  of  each  nail  is  harder,  and  more  prominent  than 
ufual. 

When  the  lepra  extends  to  all  the  parts  above-mentioned, 
it  becomes  "highly  difgufting  in  its  appearance,  and  not  oily 
inconvenient,  from  the  ftiffnefs  and  torpor  which  it  occa- 
sions in  the  limbs,  but  painful  where  the  ikin  is  red  and  ten- 
der, as  it  Sometimes  becomes,  in  the  flexures  of  the  joints. 
The  difeafe,  however,  is  fcldom  difpofed  to  terminate  fpon- 
taneoufly  : it  continues  nearly  in  the  fame  date  for  many 
weeks,  or  months,  Sometimes  for  feveral  years,  or  even 
during  the  remainder  of  life,  yet  without  being  apparently 
i connected  with  any  diforder  of  the  conftitution.  An  appro- 
| priate  courfe  of  medicine,  with  a regular  diet,  adls  very 
I (lowly  on  the  lepra,  bat  will  at  length  accomplifh  its  cure  ; 

and  it  then  proceeds  to  a termination  in  the  following  man- 
I ner.  Fu  ll,  the  incrullation  Separates  from  about  the  cen- 
tres of  the  patches,  and  is  no  longer  reproduced.  The 
I Scales  being  farther  and  farther  removed,  a circle  of  red 
(hining  cuticle,  deeply  indented,  appears  within  the  original 
. patch,  which  Hill  retains  a broad  hard  fcaly  ring,  or  bor- 
1 dor  : this  border  continues  till  the  cuticle  within  it  affumes 
, the  ufual  colour  and  texture.  It  then  gradually  foftens,  and 
the  cuticular  lines  being  extended  over  it,  every  veflige  of 
j the  difeafe  is  erafed. 

It*may  be  obferved,  with  refpeft  to  the  fcaly  kpra,  that 
the  patches  are  generally  Situated  where  the  bone  is  neared 
to  the  furface,  as  along  the  ficin,  about  the  elbow,  and  upon 
Hi  the  ulna  in  the , fore-arm  ; a'ong  the  fpine,  os  ilium,  and 
>!  flioulder-blade  ; and  on  the  ffcalp.  They  rarely  appear  on 
I;  the  calf  of  the  leg,  on  the  flefiiy  part  of  the  arm  and  thigh,  or 
within  the  flexures  of  the  joints.  Tlie  difeafe  almolt  con- 
I ftanlly  affedls  both  Sides,  appearing  at  each  elbow,  or  at 
s|  each  knee  about  the  fame  time,  and  extending  from  thence 
along  the  limbs  in  a Similar  manner.  But  although  frefh 
\ patches  arife,  from  time  to  time,  in  different  Situations,  there 
j is  no  ceffation  of  the  complaint  in  the  parts  firfl  affefted,  as 
! happens  in  fome  cutaneous  difeafes ; but  when  it  is  about  to 
terminate,  all  the  patches  affume  a favourable  appearance  at 
the  fame  time,  thofe  neareff  the  extremities  going  off  fome- 
1 what  later  than  the  red.  When  the  extremities,  back,  loins, 
j and  head,  are  all  at  the  fame  time  covered  with  dry  crulb,  it 
might  he  expe&ed  that  the  obdru&ion  of  the  perfpiration 
on  fo  large  a furface  would  produce  difagreeable  confe- 
I ouences  ; which,  however,  is  not  found  to  be  the  cafe. 

The  caufes  of  the  common  lepra  are  not  fatisfadlorily 
ascertained.  Some  writers  maintain  that  the  difeafe  is  both 
contagious  and  hereditary  ; but  its  contagious  nature  has 
probably  been  affumed  from  the  erroneous  notion  of  the 
Vol.  XX. 
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affinity  between  the  lepra  vulgaris,  and  the  elephantiafis.  Dr, 
Willan  (to  whofe  accurate  obfervations  we  are  indebted  for 
the  defeription  of  lepra),  affirms,  jullly,  that  it  is  not  a con- 
tagious difeafe.  He  admits,  however,  that  an  hereditary 
predifpofition  to  it  is  occasionally  tranfmitted  from  the  parent 
to  the  offspring.  A flow  pulfe,  or  a languid  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and,  what  mud  generally  be  connedled  with  it, 
a hard),  dry,  impermeable  date  of  the  Skin  and  cuticle,  ap- 
pear to  conditute  a fundamental  part  of  the  pre-difpefition* 
The  morbid  effects  of  fucli  a date  of  the  integuments  are 
mod  likely  to  be  felt  in  the  decline  of  life  : accordingly,  the 
difeafe  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence,  and  proves  more  in- 
veterate after  the  age  of  forty,  than  at  any  earlier  period  ; 
an  obfervation  made  long  ago  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen. 
Willan.  loc.  cit 

Among  the  exciting  caufcs  of  this  form  of  the  lepra, 
particular  kinds  of  diet,  as  dried  meats,  fifli,  oatmeal, 
and  fome  incongruous  mixtures  of  food,  are  ufually  men- 
tioned, but  not  on  Sufficient  authority  : at  lead  the  dif- 
order is  very  frequent  in  this  metropolis  and  its  environs, 
where  the  articles  of  diet  juft  mentioned  are  little  uSed. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  tlie  general  opinion,  that  lepra  is 
more  prevalent  in  fiShing-towns  on  the  fea-coad,  than  in 
other  Situations,  reds  upon  any  better  foundation.  Ex- 
pofure  to  cold  and  moilture,  and  the  accumulation  of  fordes 
on  the  Skin,  are  the  only  exciting  caufes  of  this  variety 
of  lepra  which  Dr.  Willan  has  been  able  to  point  out.  From 
the  lad-mentioned  caufe,  he  fays,  it  frequently  arifes  in 
bakers,  bricklayers,  labourers,  coal-heavers,  dud-men,  labo- 
ratory-men, and  others  who  work  among  dry  powdery  fub- 
danees  ; for  tliefe  perfons  are  not  able  to  attend  very  care- 
fully to  perfonal  cleanlinefs,  from  the  want  of  public  baths,  and 
an  imperfedt  fupplv  of  water  in  their  own  lioufes.  For  our 
own  parts,  however,  we  have  leen  the  difeafe  mod  frequently 
in  females,  where  the  lad-mentioned  circumdances  had  not 
operated. 

2.  Lepra  aJphoides.  In  this  form  of  lepra,  the  fcaly  patches 
are  Smaller  than  in  the  lepra  vulgaris,  and  have  their  cen- 
tral parts  a little  depreffed.  The  eruption  ufually  begins 
about  the  elbow,  with  diltinft,  hard,  protuberances,  not 
much  larger  than  pimples,  and  of  a dull  red  colour.  Thefe, 
in  a Short  time,  dilate  to  nearly  the  Size  of  a Silver  penny  : 
two  or  three  days  afterwards  the  central  part  of  them 
Suffers  a depreffion,  within  which  minute  white  feales  may 
be  obferved.  The  furrounding  border,  however,  dill  con- 
tinues to  be  raid'd,  but  it  retains  the  fame  Size,  and  the  fame 
red  colour  as  at  fird.  All  the  fore-arm,  and  in  many  cafes 
the  back  ot  the  hand,  is  Spotted  with  Similar  patches,  which 
feldom  become  confluent ; but  there  is  lometimes  a while 
incrullation  round  the  point  of  the  elbow.  This  eruption 
appears  in  the  fame  manner  upon  the  joint  of  the  knee,  but 
without  Spreading  far  along  the  thigh  or  leg.  It  rarely,  if 
ever,  appears  on  the  trunk  of  the  body,  or  on  the  face. 

This  is  a difeafe  of  long  duration,  and  not  iefs  difficult  to 
cure  than  the  foregoing  fpecies  of  lepra:  even  when  the 
fcaly  patches  have  been  removed  by  a perfeverance  in  the 
ufe  of  Suitable  applications,  the  cuticle  remains  for  a long 
time  red,  tender,  and  brittle  ; but  the  fmall  hairs  of  the 
(kin  are  not  dedroyed,  nor  altered  in  their  colour  and  tex- 
ture, as  fome  authors  have  dated,  and  as  occurs  in  the  leuee , 
This  form  of  the  difeafe  Seems  to  have  been  ranked  by  the 
ancients  under  the  head  of  white  alphos',  which  Galen  af- 
firms is  a (lighter  affediion,  and  lefs  rough  than  the  common 
lepra.  Celfus,  indeed,  has  claffed  it  (under  the  generic 
term  vitiligo ) with  the  leuee  ; but  he  points  out  with  care  the 
diltiuftion  between  the  flight  alphas  and  the  incurable  leuee . 

The  exciting  caufes  of  this  torm  of  the  difeafe  are  pro- 
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bably  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecics.  It  chiefly 
affedis  women  and  children  : and  is  not  (infrequently  feen, 
according  to  Dr.  Willan,  in  thofe  who  are  employed  to  drefs 
flax,  hair,  or  feathers. 

3.  The  lepra  nigricans  does  not  differ  much  from  the 
lepra  vulgaris,  with  refpedt  to  its  form  or  diftribution  but 
chiefly  in  the  colour  of  the  patches,  which  are  dark  and  livid. 
They  appear  fir.'t  on  the  legs  and  fore-arms,  extending  after- 
wards to  the  thighs,  loins,  neck,  back,  and  hands  : their 
central  part  is  not  depreffed,  as  in  the  alph sides.  They  are 
fomewhat  fmaller  than  the  patches  of  the  L.  vulgaris,  and 
have  a livid  or  purpliSh  border.  The  flcin,  likewile,  appears 
of  a livid  colour  through  the  fcaly  incruflations,  which  are 
feldom  very  thick.  It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
fcates  are  more  eafily  detached  than  in  the  other  forms  pf 
lepra,  and  that  the  furface  remains  longer  excoriated,  dif- 
charging  lymph,  often  with  an  intermixture  of  blood,  till  a 
new  mcriiiiation  forms,  which  is  hard,  brittle,  and  irregular. 
This  complaint  is  particularly  troublefome  when  it  covers 
the  fealp. 

The  lepra  nigricans  affedts  foldiers,  failors,  fculler-men, 
ftage-coaclimen,  butchers,  brewers’-labourers,  and  others, 
whofe  occupations  are  attended  with  much  fatigue,  and 
expofe  them  to  cold  and  damp,  and  to  a precarious  or  im- 
proper mode  of  diet.  Women,  habituated  to  poor  living, 
and  conftant  hard  labour,  are  alfo  liable  to  this  difeafe.  It 
was  probably  comprifed  under  the  denominations  of  black 
alphas  ( Ms  Ay..- ) , by  the  Greeks,  and  of  black  albohak  by  the 
Arabians  (or  black  morphea  of  their  translators.)  On  com- 
paring their  accounts,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  fome  of 
them  reprefent  the  black  alphos  as  fmooth  and  fnining,  like 
the  leuce  ; while  others  affert  that  it  is  rough  and  fcaly.  By 
this  inaccuracy  rcfpecting  the  black  as  well  as  the  while 
alphos,  they  have  led  fucceeding  writers  to  conjoin  the  lepra 
and  elephantiafis,  difen-fes  generically  different. 

Treatment  of  Lipra  G recorum.  —In  the  treatment  of  lepra, 
the  Greek  phySicians  always  premifed  bleeding  and  Itrong 
purgative  medicines ; but  they  feem  to  have  depended 
chiefly  on  external  applications,  fuch  as  alum,  fulphur,  nitre, 
lupines,  cabbage-leaves,  elm-bark,  the  dung  of  goats,  mice, 
and  foxes,  human  urine,  and  the  gall  of  bears.  They  like- 
wife  ufed  Several  vegetable  and  mineral  fubftances,  which 
had  a ccrrofive  or  veficating  quality  ; as  hellebore,  colo- 
phonia,  the  roots  of  white  lily,  oniou,  bryony,  afphodel, 
ranunculus,  and  anemone,  the  Seeds  of  muftard,  and  horfe- 
radifh,  quicklime,  vitriol,  See.  Remedies  of  this  kind,  or 
even  bliilers,  are,  however,  found  to  have  only  a temporary 
effedt,  their  operation  being  foon  fucceeded  by  a re-produc- 
tion of  the  fcaly  crufts.  Liniments,  compofed  of  tar,  or  of 
fome  mercurial  preparations,  have  been  much  employed, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  practice,  with  fomewhat  more 
beneficial  effect:. 

Of  all  the  external  remedies,  however,  which  can  be  em- 
ployed in  the  two  firft  lpecies  of  lepra,  frequent  bathing  or 
walking  is  the  moft  advantageous.  Dr.  Willis  was  averie  to 
warm-bathing,  or  the  external  ufe  of  any  mineral  water, 
from  fome  theoretical  notions,  and  cenfures  efpecially  the 
B ith  waters,  as  having  converted  many  cafes  of  Slight 
eruption  into  a confirmed  leprofy.  (De  Medicam.  Operat. 
foil.  iii.  c.  7.)  It  is  pretty  well  afeertaiued,  however, 
from  experiense,  that  not  only  the  waters  of  Bath,  but 
alfo  the  fulphureous  waters  of  Harrowgate,  Croft,  Mof- 
fat, &c.  ufed  both  externally  and  internally,  prove  very 
beneficial  in  many  cafes  of  the  lepra.  Where  the  flcin 
is  not  very  irritable,  much  advantage  may  be  alfo  derived 
from  baths  prepared  with  a folution  of  alkalized  fulphur, 
and  muriate  of  foda  ; and  when  the  furface  is  very  tender, 


Simple  ablution  with  warm  water,  or  bran  and  water,  has 
the  effect  of  abating  the  tingling  or  itching  of  the  Skin, 
of  encouraging  the  removal  of  the  feales,  and  of  rendering 
the  flcin  fofter  and  more  pliable.  Similar  effedts  are  pro- 
duced by  the  ufe  of  the  Bath  waters,  accoiding  to  Dr.  Fal- 
coner. (See  Memoirs  of  the  Med.  Society  of  London, 
vol.  iv. ) “ The  method  in  general  purfued,”  this  refpedt- 

able  phyfician  Slates,  “ is  to  order  the  patients  to  bathe 
twice  or  thrice  a week,  according  to  their  age,  llrength, 
and  other  circumftances.  This  courfe  is  accompanied  with 
a diredtion  to  drink  the  waters,  which,  at  a medium,  are 
taken  in  the  quantity  cf  about  a pint  daily,  and  are  thought 
thus  to  fecond  the  go->d  effeCfts  of  the  bath,  by  promoting 
an  eafy  and  gentle  perfpiration.  If  the  amendment  appears 
to  proceed  according  to  expectation,  no  other  medicines 
are  given,  but  occafionally  fuch  as  are  opening,  if  the  body 
be  coftive.”  Dr.  Falconer  alfo  Slates,  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  perfons  admitted  into  the  Bath  hofpital  for  this  difeafe 
in  the  fpace  of  four  years,  from  June  12th,  1775,  was  8}  ; 
of  whom  were  difeharged  52  “cleanfed,”  and  24  “much 
better.” 

Bathing  in  fea-watcr.  Dr.  Willan  obferves,  is  a certain 
auxiliary  in  the  cure  of  lepra.  “ It  is  ufual,  and  feems  pro- 
per, firft  to  ufe  a bath  of  warm  fea-water,  till  the  flcin  be 
foftened,  and  the  fcaly  incruftations  removed  ; after  which 
a cure  is  foon  obtained,  efpecially  in  young  perfons,  by- 
bathing  in  the  open  fea.  As  the  difeafe  is  apt  to  recur  iSt 
winter,  or  in  fpring,  the  fame  plan  may  "be  requisite  for 
fcveral  fucceffive  fummers  ; but  I have  known  it,  by  perfe- 
verance,  finally  eradicate  the  complaint.  A fimple  warm- 
bath,’’  the  fame  phyfician  obferves,  “ with  moderate  fric- 
tion, likewife  contributes  to  remove  the  feales,  and  to  pro- 
duce a foft  red  Skin,  which,  in  time,  regains  the  ufual  colour 
and  texture.  This  plan  is  fufficient  in  the  Slighter  cafes  of 
lepra,  without  the  ufe  of  internal  remedies.  If  the  difeafe 
a feeds  the  extremities  only,  bathing  the  whale  body  is  not 
neceffary  ; it  may  be  enough  to  apply  fleam,  or  warm-water, 
frequently  to  the  difurdered  parts.”  Loc.  cit. 

Of  the  mercurial  preparations  employed  externally,  we 
learn  from  the  fame  author,  the  muriate,  (or  fublimate,) 
and  the  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrati,  Seem  moft  efficacious 
in  reftoring  the  cuticle,  after  the  leprous  crufts  are  removed. 
He  does  not,  however,  think  the  latter  preferable  to  the 
tar-ointment,  which  Dr.  Willis  and  others  have  recommended. 
This  ointment  Should  be  well  rubbed  upon  the  parts  affedted 
every  night,  and  carefully  waihed  off,  the  following  morn- 
ing, with  warm-water,  or  with  a Slight  alkaline  lotion.  We 
may  add,  that  in  flight  or  incipient  cafes,  where  there  is 
much  drynefs  and  an  inirritable  Slate  of  Skin,  the  feales  may 
be  often  removed  by  a fpirituous  lotion  ; and  that  the  thick 
crufts  which  fometimes  form  upon  the  patches,  may  be  fof- 
tened and  removed  by  Strong  alkaline  applications.  The  ufe 
of  the  decodtions  of  folanum  dulcamara,  or  herb  bitter -fweet, 
or  of  elm-bark,  by  way  of  lotion,  has  alfo  been  found  of  con- 
siderable fervice  in  feveral  in  Stances. 

Many  internal  remedies  have  been  employed  and  recom- 
mended for  the  cure  of  lepra,  the  efficacy  of  which  has  not 
been  ltrongly  eltabliflied  by  fubfequent  experience.  Rc- 
fpedting  thefe,  Dr.  Willan  remarks,  that  antimonials,  ful- 
phur, and  nitre,  have  not  alone  any  confiderable  efficacy  ; 
that  decodtions  of  emollient  herbs,  of  guaiactim-wood, 
farfaparilla,  mezereon,  or  of  elm-bark,'  which  iiave  been 
recommended  as  fpecifics,  by  no  means  deferve  that  cha- 
racler  ; that  calomel,  hydrargyrus  calc  hiatus,  pilules  hydrargyri, 
or  mercurial  fridtions,  applied  fo  as  to  produce  falivation, 
do  not  remove  the  difeafe  ; and  that  the  nitrous  and  muriatic 
acids,  lately  recommended  in  obltinate  cutaneous  eruptions, 
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S 'though  [uccefsful  in  fome  cafes  of  lepra,  have  been  given  in 
other  cafes,  for  three  or  four  fucceffive  months,  without  any 
manifed  advantage.  The  tincture  of  cantharides  has  often 
been  prefcribcd  for  the  l:pra  Gracorum,  as  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Mead  ; but  that  phyfician  recommended  it  only  in 
cafes  of  elephantiafis,  or  lepra  Arabum  ; and  it  has  been 
found  totally  ufelefs  in  the  fcaly  lepra.  See  Falconer,  ioc. 
cit.  Willan,  loc.  cit. 

The  following  fubdances  may  be  mentioned,  however,  as 
having  evinced  conhderable  efficacy,  when  taken  internally, 
in  many  cafes  of  lepra.  The  corrofive  muriate  of  mercury , 
diffolved  in  fpirit,  and  taken  in  fma'l  dofes  for  a length  of 
time,  has  fometimes  proved  ufeful ; efpccially  when  its  ope- 

? ration  w’as  affided  by  fome  antimonial,  given  at  the  fame 
time,  with  any  of  the  decodtions  above-mentioned.  The 
cauflic  potafs  in  folution,  or  aqua  kali  purl  of  the  late  dif- 
penfatories,  given  in  the  dofe  of  twenty  or  thirty  drops, 
thrice  a day,  in  a cupful  of  any  mild  fluid,  has  alfo  mani- 
fefted  fome  influence  over  the  difeafe.  But  the  preparations 
of  arfenic  have  been  employed  with  more  confiderable  fuccefs, 
in  obllinate  cafes  of  lepra,  both  in  form  recommended  by 
the  late  Dr.  Fowler,  and  in  that  of  Dr.  De  Valangin.  The 
dofes  of  the  folution  prefcribed  by  Dr.  Fowled  are  larger  than 
are  necefl'ary.  Five  or  fix  drops  taken  three  times  a day  will 
be  generally  fufficient  for  an  adult.  We  have  feen  feveral 
cafes  in  which  the  difeafe  yielded  readily  to  this  remedy. 
Sec  Dr.  Willan’s  Treatife,  2d  edit.  p.  137,  where  is  alfo  an 
iruereding  communication  on  the  fubjeft,  from  Dr.  Girdle- 
Uone,  of  Yarmouth. 

Among  the  vegetable  remedies,  the  tindlure  of  black  hel- 
lebore has  been  occafionally  prefcribed  by  Dr.  Wiilan,  its 
dofe  being  regulated  fo  as  not  to  dfforder  the  bowels,  and 
he  is  of  opinion  that  it  lias  fome  efficacy  ; but  not  more  than 
the  mineral  remedies  already  mentioned.  The  decodlion  of 
the  twigs  and  leaves  of  the  folanum  dulcamara  (Linn.),  has 
alfo  been  found  beneficial  in  the  fccly  lepra,  when  taken  in- 
ternally, as  well  as  when  applied  externally  as  a wafh.  Out 
of  twenty-three  cafes,  in  which  it  was  employed  by  Dr. 
Crichton,  two  only  refilled  its  adlion  ; all  the  others  were 
cured.  The  decodtion  is  now  ordered  in  the  pharmacopeia 
of  the  College,  an  ounce  of  the  plant  to  be  boiled  in  a 
pint  and  a half  of  water  down  to  a pint.  Of  this  decoclion 
Dr.  Crichton  prefcribed  two  ounces,  at  fird.,  to  be  taken 
every  morning,  noon,  and  evening,  but  the  quantity  was 
afterwards  increafed,  until  the  pint  was  confumed  every 
day  ; at  the  fame  time,  the  patient  was  ordered  to  wafh  the 
fkin  with  a ftronger  decodtion  of  the  fame  plant,  which  con- 
jiderably  accelerated  the  care.  The  remedy  feldom  begins 
to  exhibit  any  evident  goodeffedts  for  the  firft  eight  days. 

The  remedies  above-mentioned  are  applicable  only  to  the 
two  lirll  fpecies  of  lepra  ; none  of  them  being  particularly 
ferviceable  in  the  lepra  nigricans.  This  form  of  thedileafe 
requires,  in  the  firil  place,  a regular  and  nutritive  plan  of 
diet,  with  moderate  exercife  : it  may  be  afterwards  wholly 
removed  by  the  ule  of  cinchona,  and  the  mineral  acids,  fca- 
bathing,  See.  Willan,  loc.  cit. 

It  mull  be  obferved,  before  we  conclude,  that,  in  the  ve- 
nereal difeafe,  circular  patches  fometimes  appear,  which 
refeinble  tliofe  of  the  lepra  nigricans  in  fize  and  colour,  but 
which  are  not  incruded.  The  drynefs  and  harfhnefs  of  the 
1km,  fo  remarkable  in  the  lepra  vulgaris  and  alphoides , do 
not  occur  in  the  venereal  lepra  ; its  patches,  when  fomewhat 
advanced,  being  as  foft  and  pliable  as  other  parts  of  the  (kin. 
Thefe  patches  are  generally  didindt,  and  at  a diflance  from 
each  other ; they  feldom  exceed  the  fize  of  a (billing  ; yet 
it  is  probable,  Dr.  Willan  remarks,  that  they  might  ac- 
quire a greater  magnitude,  if  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe 


were  not  early  arredea  by  the  life  of  mercury.  As  the 
difeafe  yields  to  the  influence  of  this  remedy,  a circular  red 
fpot  appears  for  fome  time  in  the  place  of  each  declining 
patch,  and  a minute  (hallow  depreffion,  like  a cicatrix,  is  left 
at  the  centre  ; but  no  permanent  difeolouration  of  the  (kin 
remains,  as  in  fome  other  cafes.  If  no  medicines  were 
employed,  thefe,  like  other  fyphilitic  eruptions,  would  at 
length  terminate  in  ' Icerated  blotches. 

Leprosy  of  the  Jews.  The  nature  of  this  difeafe,  which 
appears  from  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  legillator  to  have 
prevailed  extenfively  among  that  people,  after  they  quitted 
Egypt  under  hi:>  guidance,  has  been  the  (iibjedt  of  much  di(- 
cuffion,  and  of  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  Some 
writers  have  referred  it  to  one  el  the  fpecies  ot  ieprofy 
ab  o ve  - me  n t i o n ed , and  fome  to  the  other  ; and  fome  again 
have  corifidcred  it  as  a difeafe  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple, differing  from  every  malady  with  which  other  nations 
have  been  afflicted,  and  fent  by  Providence  upon  them,  as  a fu- 
pernatura!  punifliment.  Many  of  the  ancient  hillorians  aflert, 
that  the  Hebrews  were  expelled  the  Egyptian  territories,  in 
confequence  of  the  general  or  even  univerfal  prevalence  of  the 
Ieprofy  among  them.  Manethon,  an  Egyptian,  who  wrote 
a hidory  of  the  religion  of  his  anceltors,  makes  this  affertion  ; 
and  a fimilar  account  is  given  by  Lyfimachus,  Plutarch, 
Jullin,  Tacitus,  and  others.  The  learned  Jevvifh  writer,  Jofe- 
phus,  however,  treats  thefe  accounts  as  altogether  fabulous  ; 
and  dates  fome  fubdantial  arguments  in  proof  of  their  abfur- 
dity  and  falfehood.  (See  Jofeph.  Antiq.  Judaic,  lib.  iii.  and 
contra  Apion,  lib.  i.)  The  concurrent  tefiimony  of  the  hif- 
torians,  phyficians,  and  poets  of  antiquity,  indeed,  goes  to 
prove,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  for  many  ages,  were 
fubjedt  to  e'ephantiafis,  and  that,  in  fadl,,the  difeafe  ori- 
ginated  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile  ; and  modern  obfervation 
has  afeertained  its  more  recent  prevalence  in  the  fame  coun- 
tries. This  circumdance  feems  to  have  led  feme  writers 
to  conclude,  that  the-  Hebrew  Ieprofy  was  the  elephantiafis, 
or  lepra  Arabum,  as  it  has  been  called.  But  a cor.fider- 
ation  of  the  fymptoRis,  enumerated  by  the  divine  lawgiver, 
fandiions  the  conclufion,  which  the  majority  of  writers  have 
drawn  upon  the  fubjedt,  that  it  was  neither  the  elephantiafis, 
in  its  ordinary  tubercular  form,  on  the  one  band,  nor  the 
fcaly  lepra  of  the  Greeks  (which,  however,  it  more  nearly 
refembled  in  its  external  appearance)  on  the  other  ; but  that 
it  was  the  leuce  of  the  Greek  writers,  the  vitiligo  of  Celfus, 
and  the  white  rdlaras  of  Avicenna,  and  the  other  Arabian 
phyficians.  (See  Leuce. ) See  alfo  Leon.  Fuchfii,  Para- 
dox,lib.  ii.  cap.  16.  Greg.  Horit.  Obf.  Med.  lib.  vii.  p.  330. 
Th.  Campanellx,  Ord.  Medic,  lib.  vi.  cap.  23.  art.  3. 
Foredi,  Obf.  Chirurg.  lib.  iv.  Obf.  7.  Raymond,  Hid.  de 
P Elephantiafis,  p.  64.  Header,  vom  Abcndlandifchen 
Auflatz,  p.  341. 

It  will  be  fufficient  to  compare  the  obfervatior.s  of  Avi- 
cenna, when  pointing  out  the  diilindtion  between  the  white 
albaras  and  the  alguada  ( morphcea  of  the  trandators),  with  the 
marks  of  diferimination  detailed  in  the  book  of  Leviticus, 
refpefting  the  unclean  Ieprofy,  and  thofe  forms  of  it  which 
were  not  deemed  unclean,  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  the 
fame  difeafe  is,  in  both  cafes,  under  the  view  of  the  writer. 
Avicenna  dates  that  “ both  fpecies  of  alguada  {viz.  alphos 
and  melas  of  the  Greeks)  are  confined  to  the,  (kin,  and 
merely  fuperticial  ; but  the  albaras  affedts  both  the  (kin  and 
the  flelh,  even  to  the  bones.”  And  again  ; “ there  is  this 
difference  between  the  white  alguada  and  the  white  albaras, 
that  hairs  grow  upon  the  (kin  affedled  witli  the  former,  aaid 
they  are  of  a black  or  brown  colour  : but  thofe;  which 
grow  in  the  albaras  are  always  white  ; and  at  the  fame  time 
the  (kin  is  more  depreffed  or  funk,  than  the  red  of  the  fur- 
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face  of  the  body.  Some  depreflion  may,  perhaps,  occur  in 
th e guatla,  but  it  is  very' flight  Moreover,  a punfture  of 
the  (kin  with  a needle  draws  blood  in  the  guada ; but  no 
blood  follows  it  in  the  haras,  only  a watery  humidity  ; and 
this  is  incurable.”  (Avicennas,  Canon.  Med.  lib.  iv.  Fen.  iii. 
traCt.  iii.  cap.  9.)  In  the  five  or  iix  fpecies  of  leprofy 
defcribed  by  Mofe6,  namely,  as  commercing  with  a fcab  or 
bright  fpot,  a fwelling,  a rawnefs  of  the  flefli,  a boil  or 
ulcer,  and  a burning  or  inflammation,  as  weil  as  the  leprofy 
in  the  head,  and  that  connected  with  baldnefs,  it  will  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  two  charaCteriftie  fymptoms  are  the  •white- 
tuft  of  the  hair,  and  the  deprejfion  of  the  /kin  conjoined,  as  in 
the  quotation  trom  Avicenna.  The  whitenefs  of  the  fur- 
fa-ce  alone,  without  change  of  colour  in  the  hair,  or  any 
depreflion  (as  it  occurs  in  the  alphas,  morph  tea,  or  lepra 
Gracorum),  is  expreisly  afferted  not  to  conftitute  an  unclean 
leprofy.  “ When  a man  (hall  have  in  the  {kin  of  his  flefli 
a rifing,  a fcab,  or  bright  fpot,  and  it  be  in  the  flcin  of  his 
flefli  like  the  plague  of  leprofy,  then  fliall  he  be  brought  unto 
Aaron  the  pried,  or  unto  one  of  his  Ions  the  pricks  ; and 
the  pried  (hall  look  upon  the  plague  in  the  flcin  of  the  flefh. 
And  if  -the  hair  of  the  plague  is  turned  white,  and  the  plague 
in  fight  be  deep  r th  in  the Jkin  of  his  flefli,  it  is  a plague  of 
leprofy,  and  the  pried  fliall  look  upon  him  and  pronounce 
him  unclean.”  But  “ if  the  bright  fpot  be  white  in  the  flcin  of 
his  flefli,  and  in  fight  be  not  deeper  than  the  (kin.  and  the  hair 
thereof  be  not  turned  white  ; then  the  pried  fliall  flint  him  up 
that  hath  the  plague  {even  days,”  in  order  to  afcertain  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe  by  future  infpeCtion.  “ And  the  pried 
fliall  look  on  him  the  ieventh  day  ; and  behold,  if  the  plague 
in  his  fight  be  at  a day,  and  the  plague  fpread  not  in  the 
flcin,  then  the  pried  fliall  (hut  him  up  feven  days  more  ; and 
the  pried  fliall  look  on  him  again  on  the  feventh  day  : and 
behold,  if  the  plague  be  fomewhat  dirk,  and  the  plague 
fpread  not  in  the  Ikin,  the  pried  fh  11  pronounce  him  clean  ; 
it  is  but  a fcab  ; and  he  fliall  wafh  his  clothes,  and  be  clean.” 
Leviticus,  chap,  xiii 

Nay  it  appears  that  the  whitenefs  of  the  flcin,  even  when 
extending  over  the  whole  body,  was  not  confidered  as  con- 
flitu  ing  of  itfelf  the  true  leprofy,  unlefs  fome  excoriation, 
or  appearance  of  “ raw  flefh,”  was  conjoined  with  it,  or  the 
hair  was  changed  to  white,  or  the  depreflion  of  furface  was 
obferved  ; and  even  after  excoriation  had  occurred,  if  it 
were  fcaled  over,  or  became  white,  neverthelefs  the  perfo* 
was  declared  clean.  “ And  if  a leprofy  break  out  abroad 
in  the  flcin,  and  the  leprofy  cover  all  the  flcin  of  him  that 
hath  the  plague  from  his  head  even  to  his  foot,  wherefoever 
the  pried  looketh  ; then  the  pried  {hall  confider  ; and,  be- 
hold, if  the  leprofy  have  covered  all  his  flefli,  he  fliall  pro- 
noun- e him  clean  that  hath  the  plague  : it  is  all  turned  white  : 
he  is  clean.  But  when  raw  flcjh  appeaceth  in  him,  he  {hall 
be  unclean.  And  the  pried  fliall  fee  the  raw  flefli,  and 
pronounce  him  to  be  unclean  : for  the  raw  flefli  is  unclean  ; 
it  is  a leprofy.  Or,  if  the  raw  flefli  turn  again,  and  be 
changed  into  whife,  he  fliall  come  unto  the  pried,  and  the 
pried  fliall  fee  him  : and,  behold,  if  the  plague  be  turned 
into  white,  then  the  prieft  fliall  pronounce  him  clean  that 
hath  the  plague;  he  is  clean.”  (Loc.  cit.)  And,  in  like 
manner,  when  the  cutaneous  difeafe  originates  from  a “ boi1,” 
or  from  a “ hot  burning,”  (ibid,  vers  18  and  24,)  in  either 
cafe,  if,  in  the  place  of  the  boil  or  burning,  there  be  “ a 
white  rifing,  or  a bright  fpot,  white,  and  fomewhat  reddifli, 
and  it  be  (hewed  to  the  priell  ; and  if,  when  the  pried  feeth 
it,  behold,  it  be  in  fight  lower  than  the  (kin,  and  the  hair 
thereof  be  turned  white,  the  pried  fliall  pronounce  him  un- 
clean ; it  is  a plague  of  leprofy  broken  out  of  the  boil. 
But  if  the  pried  look  on  it,  and,  behold,  there  be  no  white 


hairs  therein,  and  if  it  be  not  lower  than  the  flcin,  hut  be 
fomewhat  dark  ; then  the  pried  fliall  {hut  him  up  feven  days, 
See.  and  it,  in  the  mean  time,  it  remains  ftationary,  *•  it 
is  a burning  boil , and  the  pried  (ba'l  pronounce  hjna  clean  ” 

And,  farther,  when  the  hairy  fcalp,  or  the  beard,  is  af- 
feCted  with  leprofy,  “ if  it  be  in  fight  deeper  than  the  flcin, 
and  there  be  in  it  a yellow  thin  hair,”  the  perfon  is  pronounced 
unclean  ; “ it  is  a dry  fcall,  even  a leprofy  upon  the  head  cr 
beard.”  But  even  if  there  fliould  be  no  depreflion  of  the  fur- 
face,  yet  if  there  be  hkewife  no  black  and  thick  hair,  (/.  e.  hair 
of  the  natural  appearance,)  it  is  Hill  to  be  confidered  as  “ the 
plague  of  the  fcall,”  and  the  perfon  is  to  be  (hut  up  for  feven 
days,  and  to  be  {haven,  for  the  purpofe  of  more  accurate 
inve  (ligation. 

Laftly,  when  after  tbefe  fucceflive  feclufions  and  exami- 
nations, at  intervals  of  feven  days,  in  any  of  the  cafes,  the 
unclean  leproly  is  confirmed  ; then  “ the  leper  in  whom  the 
plague  is,  his  clothes  fliall  be  rent,  and  his  head  bare,  and 
he  (hall  put  a covering  upon  his  upper  lip,  'and  (hall  cry  ‘ un- 
clean, unclean.’  All  the  days  wherein  the  plague  fliall  be  in 
him,  he  fliall  be  defiled  ; lie  is  unclean  : he  (hall  dwell  alone  ; 
without  the  camp  {hall  his  habitation  be.” 

It  is  to  be  inferred,  trom  the  preceding  quotations,  that 
the  Hebrews,  during  their  migration  from  Egypt  to  the 
land  of  Canaan,  were  fubjeCt  to  a variety  of  dileales  of  the 
flcin  and  mufcular  folids,  to  which  the  appellation  of  leprofy 
was  applied,  as  a general  term  ; but  that  the  mod  incura.ble 
and  loathfome  fpecies,  which  was  called  the  Lprofy,  by  way 
of  eminence,  was  that  malady,  which  has  been  fubfequently 
known  in  the  countries  which  they  traverfed  and  inha- 
bited, and  on  all  the  eaftern  fhores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
under  the  various  denominations  above  mentioned,  of  lei.ee, 
vitiligo,  albaras  alba,  and  elephantia  alba  (Plin.  Hift.  Nat. 
lib.  xxv.  cap.  5).  That  it  was  not  the  elephantiaiis  of 
Aretasus,  in  which  the  face  was  deformed  w ith  tubercles, 
the  lips  thickened,  the  nole  dilated,  the  ears  enlarged  and 
tuberous,  and  the  countenance  diflorted,  with  a reddifli  brown 
complexion  tending  to  black  ; and  ultimately  with  an  ulcera- 
tion of  the  rugous  and  tuberculated  r^rts,  (fee  Elephantia- 
sis,) is  obvious  from  a perufal  of  the  foregoing  defeription. 
The  extreme  whitenefs,  indeed,  is  mentioned  in  various  parts 
of  feripture,  as  charaCteriftie  of  the  leprofy,  and  is  feveral 
times  compared  to  that  of  fnow.  This  colour  is  the  only 
circumifance  that  is  (fated,  in  refpeCt  to  the  miraculous  le- 
profy of  the  hand  in  Mofes  himfelf,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Mi- 
riam and  Gehazi : (fee  Exodus,  chan.  iv.  ver.  6,  alfo  ; Kings, 
chap.  vi.  v.  27.  Numbers,  chap  xii.  v.  10.);  and  the  bright 
and  fmooth  furface  and  depreflion  of  the  fprts  aifo  afford  a 
contrail  to  the  prominent  a;  d rough  tubercles  of  elephanti- 
afis.  Neverthelefs  the  leuce  has  fome  affinity  to  the  elephan- 
tiafis  in  the  lofs  of  fenfibility  in  the  integuments  and  mufcles 
which  are  affeCtcd  by  it.  It  would  ieem,  however,  to  be 
a legitimate  inference  from  the  filence  of  Mofes,  that  the 
tubercular  elephantiaiis  was  either  extremely  rare,  if  not  alto- 
gether unknown  to  the  Hebrews,  or  that  it  was  not  deemed 
unclean  or  contagious. 

It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  remark  to  the  Englifli  reader, 
that  the  word  plague,  in  the  preceding  paffages,  obvioufly 
(ignifies  only  the  (pot  or  difeafe  ; and  implies  nothing  pefti- 
lential  or  infectious.  The  word,  in  the  Septuagint,  is 
sti  ',  iftus,  plaga,  (a  Jlroke) ; the  latter  of  which  is  ufed  in  the 
Vulgate 

It  is  by  no  means  clear,  indeed,  that  this  form  of  leprofy 
was  aftually  contagious,  or  was  even  deemed  contagious  ; 
although  fo  much  care  was  enjoined  by  the  law  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  fymptoms,  and  the  expulfion  of  the  difeafed 
from  the  camp  was  ftriCtly  commanded,  in  cafe  the  exiftence 
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of  the  true  leprofy  were  afcertained.  For  in  the  firft  place,  no 
appreheniion  of  the  communication  of  the  difeafe  by  infec- 
tion is  any  where  expreffed  ; the  leprqus  perfon  is  faid  to 
be  unclean.  But  other  circumftances,  where  no  contagion 
or  communication  of  difeafe  could  be  fufpected,  were  faid, 
in  like  manner,  to  reader  a perfon  unclean  ; and  the  law  en- 
joined, in  thefe  cafes  alfo,  a temporary  feparation  of  the  perfon 
from  focietv,  and  fimilar  rites,  offerings,  and  ablutions,  at 
the  time  of  being  declared  clean  before  the  prielt.  (Levit. 
chap,  xv.)  Thus  any  ifl’ue  or  difeharge  from  the  body,  the 
occurrence  of  the  catamenia  in  women,  child-bearing,  &c. 
all  rendered  a perfon  unclean,  and  equally  fubjeft  to  fepara- 
tion  and  the  fubfequent  ceremonies.  It  would  feem,  there- 
fore, that  the  loathfome  and  foul  nature  of  the  difeafe, 
which  infpired  this  people  with  a fimilar  horror  and  difguft 
to  that  which  is  felt  towards  a corpfe  (“  tanquam  nihil  a ca- 
davere  differentes  Jofephus  Antiq.  Judaic,  lib.  iii.  chap.  x. 
fee  alfo  Numbers,  chap.  xii.  ver.  12.)  was  the  principal  rea- 
fon  for  tire  feverity  of  the  law  of  exclulion,  which  was 
ordained  againft  lepers.  For  we  are  informed  by  Jofephus 
himfelf,  that,  fo  far  from  being  fuppofed  to  be  capable  of 
infe&ing  thofe  about  them  with  their  difeafe,  “ lepers,  in  many 
countries,  not  only  mix  in  fociety,  but  are  even  held  in  high 
eilimation  ; fo  far  from  being  banifhed,  or  looked  upon  with 
contempt,  they  are  honoured,  in  warlike  expeditions,  with 
military  dignities,  and  with  offices  of  trull  in  the  adminiitra- 
tion  of  public  affairs ; neither  are  they  excluded  from  the 
places  of  public  devotion.”  (Loc.  cit.)  The  feriptures,  in- 
deed, furnifh  us  with  an  example  of  the  high  llation  of  a 
leper,  in  the  perfon  of  the  Syrian  general,  Naaman,  who  was 
in  great  favour  with  his  king.  And  even  among  the  Ifraelites 
themielves,  it  would  feem  that  the  exclulion  of  the  leprous 
w;ts  not  very  rigidly  enforced.  For  we  find  Gehazi,  the 
fervant  of  Elilha,  Hill  in  the  employment  of  the  prophet, 
and  converfing  even  with  the  king,  after  the  leprofy  had  been 
inihdled  ori  him  “ and  his  feed  for  ever  :”  (fee  2 Kings, 
chap,  v anif  vi.  and  again  chap.  viii.  v.  4.)  to  fay  nothing  of 
the  four  lepers  fitting  at  the  gate  of  Samaria,  who  after- 
wards returned  to  communicate  the  news  of  the  defertion  of 
the  Syrian  camp.  (Ibid.  chap,  vii.)  And  in  after  times  the 
leprous  had  free  accefs  to  Chrift,  and  joined  in  the  crowds 
that  followed  him.  (St.  Matthew,  chap,  viii.)  They  were 
alfo  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  ; for  Jefus  was 
“ in  the  houfe  of  Simon  the  leper,  in  Bethany."  Ibid, 
chap.  xxvi.  v.  6.  * 

Thefe  fa£D,  then,  afford  more  than  prefumptive  evidence, 
that  the  Hebrew  leprofy,  the  leuce,  or  vitiligo  alba,  was  not 
a contagious  difeafe,  any  more  than  the  white  lcaly  leprofy, 
which  is  common  in  our  own  time.  And  there  is  much  rea- 
fon  for  believing,  that  even  the  tuberculated  leprofy,  or 
elephantialis,  was  equally  void  of  contagious  qualities,  as 
we  (hall  prefently  ft  ite,  notwithstanding  the  ftrong  alfertions 
to  the  contrary  among  the  ancients.  We  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  however,  that  the  latter  was  confidered  as  a confe- 
quencecf  the  white  leprofy  in  many  inltances,  or  as  the  fame 
difeafe,  in  a more  fevere  degree  ; for  tb : lepra  was  faid  to 
change  into  elephantialis  (Galen,  de  Tremor,  prreter  Nat. 
cap.  13.)  : and  this  author  alfo  mentions  two  cafes,  in  which, 
on  the  contrary,  elephantialis  was  changed  into  iepra  by  a 
particular  mode  of  treatment.  Gaen,  de  Simpiic.  Med. 
Fac.  lib.  xi. 

Little  can  be  faid,  that  (hall  poftefs  any  intereft,  refpeft- 
ing  the  treatment  of  the  leuce,  or  Jewilli  leprofy.  It  was 
generally  deemed  an  incurable  difeafe  in  ancient  times,  and 
is  almolt  unknown,  we  believe,  at  prefent  in  Europe.  It 
Hill,  perhaps,  appears  occafionally  in  Iceland,  and  other 
northern  regions,  as  a precurfor,  or  as  a modification  of  the 


elephantialis,  according  to  the  obfervation  of  a late  intelli- 
gent traveller  in  the  ifiand  juft  mentioned.  He  dates,  that 
he  faw  a woman  afledled  with  a horrible  difeafe,  which  is 
there  called  Likthrau , by  which  her  face  was  fo  corroded  as 
to  prefent  a moft  difgufting  fpedlacle.  “ Her  legs  and  hands,” 
he  adds,  “ were  fwollen  to  an  enormous  lize,  thefe  latter  be- 
ing alfo  covered  with  a thick  and  almojl  white  fkin  lying  in  great 
wrinkles . ” (Hooker’s  Journal  of  a Tour  in  Iceland,  p.  186.) 
The  thickened  and  rugous  fkin,  with  the  ulcerations  of  the 
face,  belong  to  elephantialis ; while  the  morbid  whitenefs  is 
characteriilic  of  leuce.  Mr.  Hooker  alfo  expreffes  his  opi- 
nion, that  this  dileafe  was  not  contagious.  No  light  has 
been  thrown  upon  this  difeafe  by  a ftill  later  traveller  in  the 
fame  ifiand,  who  has  recounted  the  fymptomsof  elephanti- 
alis,  as  commonly  given  in  books,  and  apparently  added 
nothing  from  perfonal  obfervation.  (See  Mr.  Holland’s 
Paper  on  the  Difeafes  of  Iceland,  in  the  fir  G.  Mackenzie’s 
“ Tour”  in  that  ifiand,  juft  publiflied.  Dec.  1810.)  Profeflbr 
Henfler  mentions  a cafe,  which  he  once  faw  for  a few  mi- 
nutes, and  which  appears  to  have  refembled  that  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Hooker.  “ The  whcle  countenance  was  puffed  up ; the 
cuticle  was  of  a dirty  white,  or  whitifii-grey  colour,  dry 
and  (hri veiled  ; but  foft  to  the  touch,  as  if  diftended  with 
a watery  fluid  ; with  fiflures  here  and  there,  from  which 
fome  exudation  took  place.”  The  cuticle  alfo  exhibited 
fome  furfuraceous  and  powdery  exfoliations.  Henfler  re- 
marks, that  the  comparifon  (applied  by  Aaron  to  his  lifter'. 
Miriam,  in  Numbers,  chap.  xii.  v.  12.)  of  fuch  a perfon 
to  a dead  and  macerated  fatus,  is  a moft  happy  i luftration 
of  the  appearance.  (“  Let  her  not  be  as  one  dead,  of 
wftom  the  flelh  is  half  confumed,  when  he  cometh  out  of 
his  mother’s  womb.’’)  The  phyfician  who  attended  the  pati- 
ent, feen  but  once  by  Henfler,  compared  the  appearance 
of  the  (kin  to  that  of  thick,  ftiff,  dried  leather  ; it  was  fo 
thick,  that  an  experienced  furgeon  made  feveral  attempts 
to  open  a vein,  without  fuccefs,  in  various  parts  of  the 
body.  There  w'as  great  fvvelling,  itiffnefs,  and  tendon  of  the 
eyelids,  with  a frequent  ophthalmia,  and  great  fenfibility  to 
light.  A thick  and  foetid  cruft  covered  the  fealp.  She  was 
twice  fo  nearly  cleared  of  the  leprofy,  fo  as  to  go  out  of 
doors  again  ; the  firft  time  by  large  dofes  of  conium  with 
fublimate  of  mercury  ; the  fecond,  by  tindlure  of  cantha* 
rides,  after  antimonials  and  mercurials  had  increaled  the 
fymptoms.  A third  time  (he  was  improving  much,  under 
the  life  of  fmall  dofes  of  arfenic,  which,  however,  was  ne- 
cefiarily  omitted,  and  (lie  ultimately  died.  (Henfler  vom 
Abendlandifchen  Auflatz  3'  Abfchnitt.  § 11.  p.  351.)  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  leprofy,  in  this  cafe,  fufpendeil 
a pulmonary  confumption,  the  fymptoms  of  which  never  af- 
terwards returned. 

Of  the  caufes  of  this  form  of  leprofy,  we  (hall  fay 
nothing,  until  welcome  to  treat  of  the  leprofy  of  the  middle 
ages. 

With  refpeeft  to  the  leprofy  of  houfes  and  of  clothes,  men- 
tioned in  the  Mofaic  code,  it  is  probable  that  the  expreffion 
was  merely'  analogical,  the  fpots  and  difcolourations  which 
appeared  upon  the  walls  and  articles  of  apparel  being  looked 
upon  as  refembhng  the  leprous  fpots  : while,  at  the  lame  time, 
as  they  were  moft  probably  the  confequence  of  humidity, 
the  appearance  of  them  might  either  actually  accompany, 
or  precede  and  prognofticate,  difeafes  in  the  inhabitants  of 
the  houfes  and  wearers  of  the  garments.  (Levit.  chap.  xiii. 
and  xiv.)  It  is  no  where  faid  that  the  difeaie,  called  leprofy, 
is  capable  of  being  communicated  to  the  inhabitants  or 
wearers,  in  thefe  cafes  j but  that  it  is  unclean.  The 
garments  were  ordered  to  be  burnt,  and  the  Hones  to  be 
taken  away,  and  replaced  by  others,  or  the  houfe  ultimately 
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la  be  deftroyed,  when,'  after  certain  infpedtions  by  the  prieft, 
the  greenilh  or  reddifti  fpots  in  them  continued. 

Leprosy  of  the  middie  ajes.  The  hiflory  of  Europe,  from 
tlie  fixth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  is  fcarceiy  lefs  full  of  the 
deferiptions  of  the  phylical  diitrefles  of  the  people,  occa- 
sioned by  famine,  pellilence,  and  difeafes  of  the  moll  loath- 
Tome  and  fatal  kind,  than  of  the  political  and  moral  evils 
which  befet  them.  Among  the  maladies  of  thofe  times,  le- 
profy,  und?r  all  the  forms  to  which  the  term  has  been  ap- 
plied, appears  to  have  exifted  fo  generally  and  unceafingly, 
as  to  have  claimed  a more  univerfal  attention  than  even  the 
plague  itfelf.  It  was  one  of  the  firll  fubjedls,  on  which  the 
adlive  benevolence  of  the  early  Chrillians  exerted  itfelf,  and 
ultimately  it  abiorhed  a very  large  proportion  of  the  wealth 
of  Chnilendom,  which  was  appropriated  by  the  donations 
of  the  pious  to  the  maintenance  and  relief  of  thole  who  were 
afflicted  with  it.  Thcfe  immenfe  charities,  however,  were 
at  length  adminiltered  under  great  abules,  and  afford  no  ac- 
curate grounds  upon  which  to  calculate  the  extent  ol  the 
prevalence  of  the  malady. 

In  invelligating  the  hiliory  of  the  difeafe  in  the  middle 
ages,  we  fliall  probably  find  it  fufficiently  clear  that  the 
•elephantiafis,  or  tubercular  difeafe,  (the  Lepra  of  the  tranf- 
lators  of  the  Arabians ,)  was  the  principal  form  againlt 
which  the  precautionary  laws  were  framed  ; but  that  almoft 
all  cutaneous  difeafes  were  popularly  confidcred  as  of  a le- 
prous nature ; that,  in  fadl,  many  miilakes  were  committed, 
and  many  wilful  deceptions  pradlifed,  by  which  other 
difeafes  were  confounded  with  elephantiafis  ; and  that  its 
difappearance  from  Europe  is  probably  the  reiult  of  the 
amelioration  of  the  moral  and  phyfical  Condition  of  fociety, 
which  the  progrefs  of  civilization  and  fcience  has  brought, 
about. 

The  general  opinion,  which  was  prevalent  among  the 
•Greeks  and  Romans,  that  leprous  difeafes  originated  in 
Egypt,  is  in  fome  meafure  confirmed  by  the  particular  con- 
iideration  given  to  them  in  the  firll  hiflory  of  man  ; and  the 
-more  copious  and  diilinil  defcrip'ion  of  thefe  dileales,  fub- 
-fequently  given  by  the  Arabian  phyficians,  as  well  as  the  ac- 
counts publifhed by  travellers  in  more  recent  times,  (fee  thofe 
-of  Profper,  Alpinus,  Tournefort,  Niebuhr,  Bruce,  &c.) 
who  witnefTed  their  frequent  occurrence  in  that  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  have  led  to  a common  belief,  that 
the  infection  was  brought  into  Europe,  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, by'the  armies  that  returned  from  the  crufade.  But 
•independently  of  the  doubts,  which  may  be  entertained,  in 
refpeCl  to  the  contagious,  nature  of  elephantiafis  and  leuce, 
there  is  fuffieient  evidence  recorded,  efpeciallv  among  the 
-trail  1a  dlions  of  the  faints,  in  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  le- 
profy  in  the  well,  at  a much  earlier  period.  Lepers  are 
mentioned  in  many  public  adls,  according  to  Muratori 
(Antiquit.  Ital.  Med.  iEvi.  t.  ii.  diff.  16.),  in  the  lixth 
century ; and  Gregory  of  Tours  fpeaks  of  a place,  where 
thefe  unfortunate  perfons  were  accuilomed  to  wafli  tliem- 
felves,  as  well  as  of  a hol’pital  appropriated  for  them.  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  in  the  fame  century,  likewife  alludes  to  the 
fubjedl,  and  particularly  mentions  one  leper,  “ quern  denfis 
vulneribus  morbus  elephantinus  defxdaverat.”  In  the  fol- 
lowing century,  Rhotaris,  king  of  the  Lombards,  pnb- 
iifhed  an  edidl  againll  lepers,  by  which  they  were  conlidered 
as  dead  in  the  law,  and  enjoined  not  to  come  near  to  found 
perfons,  but  to  apprife  them  of  their  approach,  by  making 
a noife  with  a wooden  clapper.  There  was  a river  near 
Alii,  in  Lombardy,  famous  in  thofe  times  for  the  cure  of 
ieprofy ; whence,  -in  the  eighth  century,  the  Lombards 
.were  conlidered  as  a filthy  leprous  people  : and  the  wife  pope 
,£>jivelier,  Up0u  the  pica  of  leprolV,  dill'uaded  the  king  of 


France  from  marrying  a Lombard  princels.  So  early  as 
the  eighth  century,  St.  Othmar,  in  Germany,  and  St.  Ni- 
cholas de  Corbie,  in  France,  inftituted  leprous  houfes, 
which  had  been  already  mimeroufiy  eftablilhed  in  Italy. 
King  Pepin,  in  757,  and  Charles  the  Great,  in  789,  iffued 
ordinances,  by  which  the  marriages  of  lepers  were  diffolved, 
and  their  aflbeiation  with  the  healthy  prohibited.  In 
the  life  of  St.  Athanafius,  in  the  ninth  century,  Ieperp 
are  alfo  mentioned  ; and  indeed,  in  general,  the  adls  of  the 
faints,  compiled  by  the  Bollandifts,  are  replete  with  exam- 
ples of  the  malady,  throughout  Europe,  in  the  middle  ages; 
even  in  the  life  of  St.  Antoninus,  fo  early  as  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, a cafe  of  Ieprofy,  “ horrendiflima  e’ephantix  lepra,” 
is  mentioned.  Muratori,  loc.  cit.  : alfo  Raymond,  Hif- 
toirede  l’Elephantiafis,  p.  107  : Henller,  fiber  den  Auffafz, 
p.  21 1. 

Thefe  fails  imply  the  general  prevalence  of  Ieprofy  in  Eu- 
rope, long  antecedent  to  the  Crufades.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  many  fevere  difeafes  afflidted  Europe  to  a much 
greater  extent,  and  with  augmented  virulence,  about  the 
period  when  thofe  fanatical  expeditions  Were  executed,  or 
rather  from  the  tenth  to  the  fixteenth  centuries,  than  before  ; 
and,  among  the  reft,  the  Ieprofy  appears  to  have  been  every 
where  prevalent.  Every  country  abounded  with  its  hof- 
pitals,  eftablilhed  for  the  exclufive  relief  ol  lepers,  although 
the  number  of  thefe  inftitutions  has  been  probably  exagge- 
rated. Several  authors  have,  by  an  error  in  tranflation, 
quoted  Matthew  Paris  (Hift.  Angl.  ad  annum  1244)  for 
an  aftertion,  that  nineteen  thoufand  lazarettos  exitled  in 
Chriftendom  ; but  that  author  only  Hates,  that  the  hofpi- 
ta'ers  were,  at  that  period,  poflefied  of  19,000  manors . 
“ Habent  hofpitalarii  novem  dccim  millia  mancriorum  in 
Chriftianita'e.”  It  is  affirmed,  however,  that  Lewis  VIII., 
king  of  France,  made  bequefts,  in  the  year  1227,  to  two 
thoufand  leproferies  within  his  own  kingdom.  ( Raymond, 
loc.  cit.  106.  Collett,  des  Hift.  de  France.  Du  Cange, 
Glofs.  roc  Lazari. ) In  this  country,  there  were  a great 
number  of  thefe  ellablifliments.  It  is  affirmed,  that  the  city 
of  Norwich  alone  contained  five.  (Sprengel,  Gcfchichte  ii. 
Theil,  p.  491  ; who  quotes  Hutchinion,  in  thePolit.  Mag. 
for  Feb.  1789,  p.  93.)  The  moil  extenfive  in tt itution  of 
this  kind  was  in  Lcicefterftiire,  at  a place  thence  called 
Burton-Lazars ; it  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  king  Ste- 
phen, and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  St.  Lazarus,  and  be- 
came poflefted  of  immenfe  riches ; fo  that  all  the  inferior 
lazar-houfes  in  England  were  in  fome  meafure  fubjedl  to 
the  mailer  of  it,  as  he  himfelf  was  to  the  mailer  of  the 
lazars  at  Jerufalem.  (Sec  Nichols's  Hift.  of  Lcicefterftiire.) 
In  London  there  were  fix,  according  to  Becket,  the  largelt 
of  which  was  that  of  St.  Giles,  without  Temple  Bar. 

Moreover,  the  general  exillence  of  leprous  difeafes  is  far- 
ther evinced  by  the  creation  of  an  order  of  knighthood, 
which  fprung  from  the  lingular  combination  of  military  ar- 
dour with  a zeal  for  the  religion  of  peace,  fo  prevalent  in 
thofe  times.  In  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  the  poor 
man  covered  with  ulcers,  recorded  in  the  New  Teftament, 
the  latter  was  mentioned  by  the  name  of  Lazarus  ; whence 
the  devout  difpofition  of  the  times  invented  a St.  Lazarus, 
vvhofe  name  was  given  to  the  order  of  knighthood,  and 
who  was  deemed  the  tutelary  faint  of  the  leper-houfes,  and 
of  each  individual  leper.  So  far,  indeed,  did  the  miftaken 
piety  of  the  age  extend,  that  not  only  was  every  man,  who 
returned  from  Palelline  aftedlcd  with  foul  fores,  deemed  a 
faint,  Lazarus  ; but  was  particularly  recommended  to  the 
devout,  as  one  under  the  fpecial  punifhment  of  God,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  foul.  Wherefore  pious  perfons  of  the  higliett 
rank  believed  that  they  could  bring  tiiemfelves  no  grcaicr 
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favour  to  the  eyes  of  the  Deity,  than  by  their  attention  to 
thefe  holy  fufferers,  by  waffling,  killing,  and  even  licking 
their  wounds.  Not  only  prielfs  and  archbiihops,  but  even 
kings  are  recorded  to  have  performed  this  naufeous  niety  at 
certain  feafons.  King  Robert  of  France,  and  .Louis  IX., 
have  been  particularly  mentioned  as  pradtifing  thefe  cere- 
monies. (Du  Cange,  voc . Lazari.  JoinvilleHiIl.de  St. 
Louis.  Sprengel,  Gefchichte,  ii.  489,  &c.)  The  knights 
of  St.  Lazarus  had  the  double  duty  afligned  them  of  holy 
warriors  and  attendants  upon  lepers ; and  the  lazarettos  were 
placed  generally  under  their  controul.  Lepers,  indeed,  were 
admitted  into  the  order,  and  the  mafler  of  it  was  alio  re- 
quired to  be  a leprous  knight.  (Moehfen  de  Medicis 
equellri  dignitate  ornatis,  p.  56.  quoted  by  Henfler.)  The 
immenl'e  wealth,  which  they  accumulated,  became  at  length, 
however,  a temptation  to  the  rapacity  of  fume  fovereigns  ; 
and  Philip  V.,  efpecially,  accufed  all  the  hofpitallers  in 
France  of  high  treafon,  by  confpiring  with  the  Turks  and 
Jews,  feized  their  property,  and  ordered  them  to  be  burnt. 
Sprengel,  loc.  cit.  Mezeray  Hilt,  de  France,  ii.'p.  71. 

We  may  obferve,  by  the  way,  that  the  application  of  the 
name  of  Lazarus  to  every  thing  relating  to  leprofy,  affords 
another  proof  of  the  very  vague  maniler  in  which  the  fub- 
jedt  has  been  generally  cor.fidered.  For  not  only  was  the 
difeafe  of  Lazarus  not  termed  leprofy  by  the  divine  fpeaker 
of  the  parable  ; but  the  liatement  that  his  body  was 
“covered  with  fores,”  neither  reprefents  the  picture  of  the 
Jcwifh  leprofy,  nor  of  the  elephantiafis,  nor  yet  of  the  lepra 
of  the  Greeks.  (See  a learned  diff.  by  Fred.  Hoffman, 
“De  Morbo  Lazari,”  in  his  works,  Supplem.  tom.  iii. 
P-  553  n 

In  ad  the  towns,  where  lazarettos  were  eflablifhed,  me- 
dical officers  were  appointed  by  the  police,  to  examine  all 
perfons,  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  affedled  with  leprofy, 
previous  to  their  feclufion  in  thole  receptacles;  indeed, 
where  no  fuch  eftablifhments  cxilled,  huts  were  eredled  a little 
way  out  of  the  towns  (where  alfo  the  hofpitals  were  gene- 
rally placed)  for  each  individual  leper.  The  rules  and 
edicts,  with  regard  to  the  conduit  of  the  lepers,  were,  as 
far  as  the  circumflances  admitted  of  it,  nearly  copied  from 
the  Mofaic  laws.  It  is  obvious,  however,  from  the  writings 
of  thofe'phyficians,  who  held  the  office  of  examiners  after 
the  revival  of  learning,  and  indeed  it  was  avowed  by.them, 
that  the  tubercular  leprofy,  or  elephantiafis,  was  the  difeafe, 
to  the  detection  of  which  their  inquiries  were  particularly 
directed.  The  earlielt  writers,  who  appeared  in  the  dawn 
of  modern  learning,  (and  feveral  of  whom  added  original  ob- 
fervation  to  what  they  borrowed  from  Avicenna,  and  the 
other  Arabians,)  deferibed  the  elephantiafis  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  lepra.  (See  the  works  of  Guid.  de  Cauliaco  ; 
Gul.  de  Saliceto,  and  the  Compendium  Medicinse  of  our 
learned  and  able  countryman,  Gilbertus,  who  lived 
about  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  has  left  a deferip- 
tion  of  leprofy,  fo  full  and  minute,  as  to  evince  a 
confiderable  (hare  of  perfonal  obfervation,  notwithllanding 
the  charge  of  plagiarifm  from  the  monk,  Theodorick,  which 
Dr.  Friend  enforces  againlt  him.)  Greg.  Horlt,  who  was 
one  of  the  appointed  examiners  at  Ulm,  in  Bavaria,  at  the 
end  of  the  iixteenth  century,  has  left  us  the  particulars  of 
the  examination,  ufually  pradlifed  by  himfelf  and  his  col- 
leagues, when  fummoned  by  the  magiffrates  for  that  purpofe. 
After  the  preliminary  queitions  relative  to  the  age  and  fami- 
ly of  the  perfon  brought  before  them,  they  examined  him 
refpedting  the  exillence  of  the  diieafem  his  parents  and  pro- 
genitors ; his  habits  of  life  and  his  affociates,  with  a view 
to  the  probability  of  contagion  ; his  peculiar  temperament, 
and  previous  ilate  of  health,  and  particularly  as  to  the  fup- 


prefflon  of  cuffomary  evacuations ; and  then  as  to  the  cli- 
mate, foil,  habitation,  and  diet,  to  which  he  had  previouffy 
been  accuitomed.  They  then  queftioned  him,  feriatim,  as  to 
the  ftatc  of  all  the  functions,  mental  and  corporeal : and 
lailly,  denudatis  partibus  omnibus,  they  examined  the  whole 
body,  with  a view  to  afeertain  the  prefence  or  abience  of  the 
following  external  fymptoms.  Firft  they  infpediedthe  head, 
to  fee  whether  the  hair  was  beginning  to  fall  off ; whether 
that  of  the  beard  was  becoming  folter  and  thinner  ; and 
that  of  the  eye-brows  and  eye-laihes  was  difappearmg  ; and 
whether,  when  the  hairs  were  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  a part 
of  the  lkin  was  brought  away  w ith  them  ; whether  the  eyes 
were  round  and  grim,  the  ears  acuminated,  the  lips  thick, 
the  nofe  tumefied  externally,  the  noftrils  internally  Huffed 
and  ulcerated,  the  face  unequally  fwelled  with  tubercles, 
and  of  a livid  red  hue  ? Whether  the  veins  under  the  tongue 
were  enlarged  with  tubercles,  as  if  varicofe  ? Whether  the 
(kin  was  undluous,  fo  that  water  ran  off  it,  or  there  were 
under  it  tubercles  nearly  without  fenfibility,  efpecially  be- 
hind the  ears,  and  on  the  extremities?  Whether  the  lkin 
was  rough,  like  that  of  an  unfeathered  goofe,  or  affedled 
with  horrid  filfures,  and  ruga,  refembling  the  hide  of  an  ele- 
phant, or  covered  with  warts,  like  the  granclines  of  fwine, 
or  affedled  with  morphaa,  impetigo,  or  a dry  and  incurable 
fcabies  ? Whether  there  were  any  nodes  about  the  joints  ? 
Whether  the  mufeles  of  the  extremities,  efpecially  about 
the  thumbs,  were  emaciated  ? Whether  the  nails  were  in- 
curvated  ? Whether  the  (kin  was  fenfible  to  the  pundlure  of 
the  furgeon’s  needle  ? Whether  there  were  ofienfive  ulcers, 
with  a bad  habit  of  body,  efpecially  ulcerations  and  filfures 
in  the  fingers  and  toes  ? and  whether  the  voice  was  hoarfe 
and  obtufe  i They  then  drew  fome  blood,  for  the  purpofe 
of  examining  it.  “ Thefe  fymptoms  being  prefent,”  fays 
the  author,  “ we  deem  the  (difeafe  elephantiafis,  and  decree 
that  the  patient,  inalmuch  as  he  is  affected  with.an  incurable 
and  contagious  leprofy,  is  to  be  feparated  from  all  commu- 
nion with  the  healthy.”  Gregor.  HorltiiObf.  Med.  iib.  vii. 
Obf.  xviii.  Epilt.  J.  H.  Hopfnero. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  from  the  acknowledgment  of 
Horlt  himfelf,  as  well  as  from  the  concurring  obiervations 
of  feveral  phyficians  before  his  time,  that  the  elephantiafis 
was  by  no  means  the  only  difeafe  of  the  kind  admitted  into 
the  lazarettos.  Fie  goes  on  to  obferve,  that  where  the  tu- 
bercles of  the  face,  the  thick  lips,  acuminated  ears,  flat- 
tened nofe,  round  eyes,  (the  effential  fymptoms  of  elephan- 
tiafis,) are  abfent  ; yet  where  the  patients  are  affeCled  only 
with  a dry  and  foul  lcabies,  with  puftular  erupt:ons,  liffures, 
and  branny  exfoliations,  which  conlditute  the  pfora  of  the 
Greeks ; or  even  with  great  itching,  emaciation,  ulceration, 
and  exfoliations  of  thicker  feales,  affecting  alfo  the  head  and 
face,  which  are  the  lepra  of  the  Greeks  ; neverthelefs  they 
are  fent  to  the  lazarettos,  if  they  are  poor,  for  the  means  of 
fubfiilence.  “ Hence  it  happens,”  he  adds,  “ that  here, 
and  elfewhere,  ve>y  fe-ju  inftances  of  real  elephantiafis  are 
found  in  the  lazarettos,  whillt  many  are  there,  affedled  only 
with  an  obftinate  pfora  or  lepra  G recorum. We  have  alfo 
the  diredl  telfimony  of  an  able  obferver,  Van  Foreeft,  (better 
known  by  his  Latin  appellation,  Foreftus,)  who  pradlifed 
at  Alcmaer  and  Delft,  in  the  middle  of  the  Iixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  who  has  alfo  left  an  account  of  the  mode  of  exa- 
mination of  lepers,  adopted  by'  himfelf,  that  a very  fmall 
proportion  of  the  perfons,  who  wandered  about  the  Low 
Countries,  as  lepers  and  beggars,  were  true  lepers  ; but  were 
merely  affedled  with  fcabies,  or  fome  external  defaedation  of 
the  (kin.  “ Nay,”  he  fays,  “ not  one  in  ten  of  them  is  truly 
a leper,  or  affiidled  with  the  legitimate  elephantiafis.”  And 
he  adds  the  authority  of  a phyiician  at  the  Hague,  who  had, 
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with  him,  lamented  the  careleffnefs  or  ignorance  of  the  public 
examiner  at  Harlem, by  whom  a great  number,  (quern  plurimi,) 
who  were  the  fubjeAs  of  fome  ordinary  cutaneous  eruption, 
were  declared  leprous.  (See  Forefli,  Obfcrv.  Chirurg. 
lib.  iv.  Obf.  vii.  Schol.)  But,  above  all,  Ricdlin,  who 
was  phyfician  to  the  lepef-houfe  at  Augfburg,  affirms  that, 
out  of  ffty-ninc  cafes,  he  faw  but  one  which  was  elephantia- 
fis,  and  that  in  a flight  degree  ; all  the  reft  were  inftances  of 
the pfora  and  lepra  of  the  Greeks.  (See  Shroeck,  Mifc.  Ann. 
1689,  p.  61,  and  Henfler,  loc.  cit. ) It  is  probable,  more- 
over, that  in  addition  to  all  the  ordinary  cutaneous  difeafes, 
which  were  thus  denominated  leprofy,  the  /curvy  itfelf  (we 
mean  the  true  fcorbutus , which  was  formerly  fo  well  known 
in  our  fleets,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  not  unfrequent 
in  the  middle  ages,  during  periods  of  fcarcity  and  famine) 
was  confounded  with  the  famedifeafe.  This  idea  was  thrown 
out  by  Hoffmann.  “ Quando  mecum  perpendo  hodierni 
veri  fcorbuti  fymptomata,  vix  mihi  temperare  poffum,  quin, 
iis  cum  adfliAionibus  elephantiacorum  collatis,  fcorbutum 
leviorem  elephantiafeos  effe  fpeciem  afleram  ; at  inde  miram 
morborum  pro  diverfa  regionumac  aeris  conflitutione  muta- 
tione  confiderem.  Sed  tranfeat  hoec  conjeAura,  digna  quae 
penitius  invefligetur.”  (De  Morbo  Lazari,  £ v.)  Prof. 
Sprengel  alfo  fufpeAs  that  tliofe  forms  of  leprofy,  which 
have  been  called  mal  de  la  rofa  in  Alturia,  and  pellagra  in 
Lombardy,  were  fcorbutic  (Gefchichte  der  Arzneykund,  ii. 
4S6.)  : and  many  analogies  between  the  two  difeafes  are 
pointed  out  by  Raymond.  Hill;,  de  l’Elephant.  p.  1 18,  et 
feq. 

Thcfe  leprous  complaints  began  to  decline  in  number  and 
violence,  in  Italy,  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  in  France  and  Europe,  in  general,  in  the  iixteenth.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  indeed,  the  tubercular  dif- 
eafe,  elephantiafis,  was  almoft  unknown  in  Italy.  For 
Ant.  Beniveni,  who  died  very  old  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth,  obferves,  that  he  once  faw  at  Florence  a ftranger 
affeAed  witfi  elephantiafis  ; a difeafe,  he  fays,  almofl  never 
feen  (in  his  time)  in  Italy,  and  almoft  unknown  to  phyfi- 
cians.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  Alex. 
Benedetti  and  Joh.  de  Vego  omit  the  tubercular  leprofy  from 
the  lift  of  difeafes,  mentioning  it  only  curforily,  and  not  from 
experience  ; but  the  latter  fpeaks  fully  of  morphjea,  impe- 
tigo, baras,  alopecia,  mal  morto,  and  other  difeafes  that 
have  been  claffed  with  leprofy.  (Henfler,  loc. cit.)  About 
the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  Francis  I.  ordered  the 
number  of  lepers  in  each  lazaretto,  or  maladrcrie,  to  be  re- 
ported, and  *after  appropriating  a fufficient  fum  for  their 
fupport,  ordered  the  remainder  of  their  revenues  to  be 
given  to  the  grand  almoner,  for  general  ufe.  In  the  feven- 
teentli  century,  leper-houfes  were  (fill  continued,  (though 
fimilar  meafures  had  been  generally  adopted  fince  the  de- 
cline of  the  difeafe  throughout  Europe,)  and  were  greatly 
abufed  by  the  admiflion  of  beggars,  and  idle  vagrants  of  all 
deferiptions,  who  employed  every  fpecies  of  trick  to  imi- 
tate leprofy,  or  to  produce  appearances  of  cutaneous  difeafe. 
The  elephantiafis  itfelf,  however,  Bill  occafionally  appeared, 
of  which  feveral  recorded  cafes  are  referred  to  by  Henfler. 
Some  writers,  indeed,  have  fuppofed,  that  the  changes, 
which  took  place  from  the  dole  of  the  fifteenth  century 
downwards,  were  rather  changes  of  names  than  ail  aAual 
difappearance  or  diminution  of  leprofy  ; and  that  the  vene- 
real difeafe,  which  was  firft  noticed  at  that  period,  was  in 
faA  the  leprofy  with  a new  appellation.  Indeed,  fome  au- 
thors aAually  denominated  the  morbus  Gallicus,  or  fyphilis, 
a leprofy  ; as  Campanella,  who  treats  of  it  among  other 
leprous  difeafes,  under  the  title  of  lepra  Gal/iea.  (See  his 
Med.  Predict,  lib.  vi.  cap.  23.)  But  although  the  fccondary 


fymptoms  of  fyphilis  might  he  miftaken  for  leprofy,  or 
called  leprous,  in  common  with  other  ulcerations  and  cuta- 
neous affeAions,  in  a confiderable  number  of  inftances,  and 
for  fome  time  ; yet,  as  the  learned  and  able  Aftruc,  after 
Leonicenus  and  others,  has  (hewn,  there  were  fo  many  points 
of  obvious  and  decided  difference,  in  the  fymptoms  and  pro- 
grefs  of  the  two  difeafes,  as  rendered  fuch  a confufion  to  any 
great  extent  improbable.  (SeeAllruc.de  Morb.  Vener. 
vol.  i.  lib.  i.)  Neverthelefs,  when  we  refleA  upon  the  un- 
varying adherence  to  ancient  authority,  which  charaAeri/.cd 
the  prcfefiion  for  centuries  after  the  revival  of  learning  ; and 
when  we  confider,  that  the  meafles  and  fmall-pox,  for  in- 
ftance,  were  deemed  the  fame  difeafe,  including  alfo  fcarlet 
fever,  fo  late  as  the  time  of  Diemerbroeck  (fee  his  Tracftat. 
de  Variolis  et  Morbillis,  cap.  13.)  ; we  (hall  readily  con- 
ceive, how  flow  the  early  phyficians  would  be  in  acknowledg- 
ing a new  difeafe,  which  had  not  been  mentioned  by  the 
Arabians,  and  with  what  facility  they  might  confound  it 
with  the  old,  under  a denomination  fo  vaguely  interpreted, 
as  that  of  leprofy. 

At  all  events,  we  are  entitled  to  infer,  from  the  pre- 
ceding view  of  the  fubjeA,  that,  during  the  middle  ages, 
moll  erroneous  notions  prevailed  refpeAing  the  leprofy  ; 
and  that  the  terrors  of  the  ancients,  refpeAing  the  con- 
tagious and  unclean  nature  ot  leuce  and  elephantiafis,  were 
transferred  almoft  mdifcriminately  to  every  chronic  cutaneous 
difeafe,  whether  fcaly,  fcabby,  pultular,  or  ulcerous,  con- 
tagious or  non-contagious,  which  then  occurred.  And  as 
we  are  now  well  acquainted  with  the  latter  claffes  of  difeafe, 
(although,  from  caufes  to  be  mentioned  immediately,  they 
may  be  much  lefs  frequent  than  formerly),  as  we  know  that 
all  the  forms  of  fcaly  difeafe,  fuch  as  the  modifications  of 
lepra,  pforiafis,  ichthyofis,  and  pityriafis,  to  ufe  Dr.  Wil- 
lan’s  nomenclature,  as  well  as  the  running  tetters,  or  impe- 
tigines,  the  veiicular  eruptions,  herpes,  miliaria,  and  pom. 
pholyx,  and  the  lichenes,  prurigo,  &c.  among  the  papu- 
lous  uffeAions,  are  all  void  of  any  infeAious  quality  ; we 
mull  be  fatislied,  on  the  one  hand,  how  miftaken  was  the 
charity,  which  ercAed  thoufands  of  hofpitals,  and  appro- 
priated immenfe  treafures,  for  the  maintenance  of  tliofe  who 
were  affeAed  by  tliefe  diforders,  and  for  the  fancied  fecurity 
of  the  healthy  ; while,  on  the  other,  we  fee  the  cruelty  and 
abfurdity  of  the  regulations  and  ceremonies,  which  were  in- 
ftituted  in  regard  to  fuch  patients,  fomewhat  after  the  man- 
ner of  tliofe  enjoined  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus, 
for  the  Jewifh  lepers.  In  faA,  a perfon  affeAed  with  the 
real  or  fuppofed  leprofy,  was  treated  like  a dead  body  : fu- 
neral obfequies  were  performed,  and  mafles  faid  for  the  be- 
nefit of  his  foul.  The  whole  is  thus  deferibed  by  a French 
writer. 

“ A prieft,  clothed  in  a furplice  and  dole,  repaired  with 
the  crofs  to  the  leper,  who  was  prepared  for  the  ceremony. 
The  holy  minifter  began  by  exhorting  him  to  bear  patientlv, 
and  in  a fpirit  of  relignation  and  penitence,  the  incurable 
affliAion  with  which  God  had  ftricken  him  ; he  then  befjprin- 
kled  the  fufferer  with  holy  water,  and  conduAed  him  to  the 
church.  Here  the  leper  put  off  his  ordinary  clothes  ; and, 
having  put  on  a black  habit  prepared  for  the  purpofe,  fell 
on  his  knees  before  the  altar,  between  two  treftles,  and  heard 
mafs  ; after  which  he  was  again  fpritikled  with  holy  water. 
This  ceremony,  it  will  be  remarked,  differed  very  little  from 
that  which  is  ufually  performed  at  funerals.  While  the  leper 
was  conduAed  to  the  church,  the  fame  verfes  were  fung  as 
at  burials,  and  after  the  mafs,  which  was  alfo  the  fame  as 
that  which  was  performed  for  the  dead,  the  Libera  was  fung, 
and  the  leper  was  then  conduAed  to  the  houfe  deftined  for 
him.  When  he  had  arrived,  the  prieft  again  exhorted  and 
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confoled  him,  and  threw  a fhovel-ful  of  earth  on  his  feet. 
The  hut  (where  there  was  no  lazaretto)  was  fmall,  and  was 
furnifhed  with  a bed  and  bedding,  a velfel  for  water,  a cheft, 
a table,  a chair,  a lamp,  a towel,  and  other  neceffaries.  He 
was  prefented  with  a cowl,  two  fhirts,  a tunic,  and  a robe 
called  houffe , a little  calk,  a funnel,  a rattle  (des  eliquettes), 
a knife,  a (tick,  and  a girdle  of  copper. 

“ Before  the  prieft  quitted  him,  he  interdifted  him  from  ap- 
pearing in  public  without  his  leper’s  habit  and  naked  feet ; from 
going  into  churches,  mills,  or  where  bread  was  cooking  ; 
from  walhing  his  hands  and  clothes,  &c.  in  the  wells  and 
brooks ; from  touching  any  commodities  that  he  defired  to 
purchafe  at  market,  except  with  a ftick,  in  order  to  point 
out  the  article  wanted ; and  from  entering  houfes,  or 
taverns,  for  the  purpofe  of  purchafing  wine,  as  he  had  only 
the  privilege  of  remaining  at  the  door,  of  afking  for  what  he 
required,  and  receiving  it  in  his  little  calk.  He  was  farther 
enjoined  not  to  draw  water,  but  with  a proper  veflel ; never 
to  reply  to  the  queftions  of  any  one  who  met  him  on  the 
road,  unlefs  he  was  to  leeward,  in  order  that  the  inquirer 
might  not  be  infefted  by  his  breath,  and  the  contagious 
odour  exhaling  from  his  body  ; never  to  place  himfelf  in 
narrow  roads ; never  to  touch  children,  nor  to  give  them 
any  thing  which  he  had  touched ; never  to  appear  in  public 
meetings  ; and  never  to  eat  or  drink  with  any  but  lepers. 
In  Ihort,  thefe  wretched  people  were  regarded  as  dead 
among  the  living  : their  children  were  not  baptized  at  the 
fonts  ; and  the  water  employed  at  their  baptifm  was  thrown 
into  lonely  places.  When  a leper  was  fick,  the  prieft  admi- 
niftered  the  facrament  to  him,  and  extreme  unftion  ; and 
when  he  died  he  was  buried  in  his  hovel,  or  in  the  place  of 
interment  appropriated  for  the  leprous.”  See  Ogee,  Abrege 
de  l'Hift.  de  Bretagne,  prefixed  to  the  Diftion.  de  Bre- 
tagne. 

In  moll  places  thefe  miferable  outcafts  were  allowed  to 
enter  the  towns,  near  which  their  hovels  or  lazarettos 
ftood,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  efpecially  about  Eafter 
and  Chriftmas.  The  following  law  exilled  at  Marfeilles. 
“ Praefenti  conftitutione  firmamus  deinceps  obfervandum, 
quod  nulli  Leprofi  feu  Mezelli,  divites  vel  pauperes , poflint 
vel  debeant  ftare  infra  Mafliliam,  nec  converfari  deinceps, 
nifi  tantum  per  xv  dies  ante  pafeha,  et  per  viii  dies  ante 
Natale  Domini,  See.”  (Stat.  Maftil.  lib.  v.  cap.  i^.) 
When  they  walked,  or  came  into  a town,  they  made  a 
noife  with  their  rattles,  to  warn  paffengers  of  their  pre- 
fence. In  Ihort,  their  fituation  was  truly  melancholy. 
The  ties  of  marriage  were  difiolved,  where  one  of  the  par- 
ties only  was  affetted ; but  they  were  allowed  to  marry 
when  they  could  find  a leprous  companion.  They  were, 
indeed,  allowed  the  ufufruCt  of  property  ; but  they  could 
neither  transfer  nor  inherit  it : they  were  deemed  to  have 
fuffered  a civil  death,  and  to  be  “ hors  de  la  loi  mondaine” 
See  Henfler,  loc.  cit.  § 4.  Sprengel,  loc.  cit.  p.  491-2. 
Raymond,  p.  112. 

Yet  not  only  were  thefe  laws  executed  againft  multitudes 
who  were  affefted  with  cutaneous  difeafes,  neither  properly 
leprous  nor  contagious ; but  it  is  even  very  queltionable 
whether  the  true  tubercular  elephantiafis  itfelf,  any  more 
than  the  lefs  formidable  haras  alba,  or  leuce,  were  adtually 
contagious.  We  have  already  ftated  the  reafons  which 
tend  to  difprove  the  infeftious  nature  of  the  latter.  (See 
Leprosy  of  the  Jews.)  The  evidence  againft  the  probability 
of  contagion,  in  the  cafe  of  elephantiafis,  refts  partly  upon 
the  fafts,  which  are  cafually  mentioned,  in  more  ancient 
times  ; and  partly  upon  thofe  which  have  been  more  care- 
fully and  correftly  afeertained  nearer  to  our  own.  The 
obfervations  of  Aretaeus,  which  have  been  echoed  by  almoft 
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all  fucceeding  writers,  are  given  with  an  appearance  of  terror, 
excited  rather  by  an  acquiefcence  in  the  popular  belief,  than 
from  any  aftual  knowledge  of  the  faft.  When  we  defeend 
to  the  early  ages  of  Chriftityiity,  we  find  thefe  terrors  per- 
petuated by  tne  laws  refpefting  lepers,  which  were  at  once 
the  effedt  and  the  caufe  of  a continuation  of  the  popular 
opinions  ; but  at  the  fame  time,  we  find  kings  and  bifhops 
mixing  familiarly  and  frequently  with  thefe  very  obje&s  of 
legal  profeription,  and  condefcending  to  offices  which  re- 
quire the  clofeft  contaft  with  their  perfons,  not  only  without 
any  expreffions  of  appreheniion,  but  without  any  one  recorded 
inftance  of  the  difeafe  being  fo  communicated  : we  find,  too, 
that  fora  term  of  feveral  days,  duringcertain  fafts  andfeftivals, 
thefe  infefted  people  are  aft  u ally  allowed  to  mix  in  the  towns  ; 
fafts  which  (land  in  direft  contradiftion  to  the  traditional 
prejudices  and  laws  upon  the  fubjeft. 

Defcending,  ftill  farther,  to  the  period  when  learning  and 
obfervation  had  again  enlightened  the  minds  of  men,  we  find 
thefe  very  prejudices  and  laws  extending  equally  to  a nume- 
rous tribe  of  cutaneous  diforders  which  we  know  are  not 
contagious,  as  to  the  elephantiafis  ; an  error  which  muft 
render  the  accuracy  of  the  opinion,  as  to  the  contagious 
quality  of  the  latter,  exceedingly  queftionable.  At  the 
fame  time  we  difeover  the  contention  between  obfervation  and 
pre-conceived  opinion  in  the  minds  of  the  learned,  which 
almofts  breaks  forth  in  the  admiffion  of  the  truth.  Thus 
Fernel,  who  adopted  the  common  notion  of  its  contagious 
quality,  admits,  neverthelefs,  that  from  all  the  obfervations 
he  has  been  able  to  make,  he  has  never  difeovered  a cafe 
which  proved  its  exiftence  (De  Morb.  Occult,  lib.  i. 
cap.  xii.)  ; and  Foreftus,  Fabricius,  Plater,  &c.  who  ftill 
held  the  popular  opinion,  expreffing  their  aftonifhment  at 
feeing  the  daily  commerce  between  the  leprous  and  healthy, 
even  in  married  perfons,  without  any  communication  of  the 
difeafe  ; fo  that  they  are  compelled  to  aferibe  its  origin  to 
certain  qualities  of  the  air  and  the  diet. 

When  we  come  to  the  evidence  of  our  own  times,  we 
have  ftill  more  convincing  teftimony  of  the  non-contagious 
nature  of  the  tubercular  leprofy.  Dr.  Thomas  Heberden, 
ftill  retaining  fomewhat  of  the  prejudices  of  education, 
when  fpeaking  of  the  cafes  of  the  difeafe  which  he  faw  at 
Madeira,  fays,  “ Notwithftanding  the  juft  abhorrence  which 
every  one  entertains  of  this  loathfome  difeafe,  it  certainly  is 
not  fo  contagious  as  is  commonly  imagined and  then  he 
relates  his  obfervations,  which  prove  that  it  is  not  at  all  con- 
tagious. “ For  I have  never  heard  of  any  one,”  he  adds, 
“ who  has  contrafted  the  diftemper  by  contaft  of  a leper ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  I not  only  am  a daily  witnefs  of  com- 
munication between  lepers  and  other  people,  without  the  leaft 
ill  confequences,  but  know  feveral  inftances  where  a leprous 
hulband,  married  to  a found  wife,  has  cohabited  with  her 
for  a long  feries  of  years,  and  had  feveral  children  by  her, 
without  her  having  contrafted  the  leaft  fymptom  of  the  dif- 
order,  although  the  children  have  inherited  it  ; and  vice 
verfa  between  a leprous  wife  and  found  hufband.”  (See 
Med.  Tranf.  of  the  Coll,  of  Phyf.  vol.  i.  p.  32.)  Still  more 
recently,  Dr.  Adams  has  inveftigated  the  nature  of  elephan- 
tiafis, in  the  fame  ifland,  where  there  is  ftill  a lazaretto, 
near  Funchal;  and  his  obfervations  not  only  confirm  thofe 
of  Dr.  Heberden,  as  to  the  non-contagious  nature  of  the 
difeafe  ; but  they  alfo  (hew  that  other  miftakes,  which 
originated  probably  in  the  terrors  of  the  imagination,  when 
the  difeafe  had  acquired  the  appellation  of  Satyriafts  (from 
the  acuminated  ears,  flattened  nofe,  and  rugous  front)  ; 
namely,  that  fo  far  from  being  poflefTed  with  a libido  inexple- 
bilis,  the  pro-creative  appetite  and  power  are  gradually  de- 
ftroyed,  if  the  difeafe  ante  in  the  age  of  manhood,  anth 
4 C never 
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never  developed  if  it  commence  before  that  of  puberty. 
See  Adams  on  Morbid  Poifons,  2d  edit.  chap.  18. 

It  is  true,  that  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
Dr.  Hillary  had  defcribed  the  elephantiafis  as  occurring  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  with  all  the  charadteriftics  attributed  to  it 
by  the  ancients.  But  the  defcription  of  that  learned  phy- 
iieian  is  but  too  obvioufly  a tranfcript  of  the  account  given 
by  A ret x us,  uncorredted  by  his  perfonal  obiervation.  (See 
his  Obf.  on  the  D if.  of  Barbadoes.)  In  this  the  learned 
writer  affords  but  one  example,  among  a long  feries  of 
medical  fcholars,  in  whom  authority  but  too  often  dimmed 
the  eye  of  obfervation,  or  diftorted  its  viesvs. 

If  the  leprofy  of  the  middle  ages,  then,  were  not  conta- 
gious, whence  did  it  originate  and  fpread  fo  widely  ? Pro- 
bably the  hint  thrown  out  by  Foreftus,  Plater,  and  others, 
and  more  fully  developed  in  the  excellent  treatife  of  Ray- 
mond, already  often  quoted,  may  afford  an  adequate  expla- 
nation of  the  fadt  ; to  wit,  that  the  uncultivated  and  marfhy 
condition  of  the  foil ; the  confequent  humid  and  miafmatous 
condition  of  the  atmofphere  ; the  fait,  putrid,  indigeftible  ali- 
ment, and  the  frequent  fcarcity  even  of  that  which  the  phy- 
fical  and  political  diforders  of  the  times  produced  ; the  infa- 
lubrious  condition  of  the  towns  and  habitations,  both  in 
refpedt  to  bad  fituation,  want  of  cleanlinefs,  and  other  per- 
nicious circuinftances ; in  fhort,  thefe  combined  evils,  which 
appear  to  have  exifted  in  thofe  times  and  countries  where  the 
leprous,  among  other  frequent  and  diftreffing  maladies,  pre- 
vailed. were,  in  all  probability,  the  fources  from  which  thefe 
•caehedtic  difeafes  fprung. 

1c  has  been  fatisfadtorily  fhewn,  from  a review  of  the 
domeftic  hiftory  of  the  times,  in  which  frequent  and  fatal 
epidemics  have  raged,  how  much  thefe  were  connected  with 
the  circumftances  juft  enumerated  (fee  Epidemic,  and 
Health)  ; and  it  is  interefting  to  trace  the  diminution, 
and  ultimately  the  total  difappearances  of  thefe  peftilences, 
in  proportion  to  the  amelioration  of  thofe  phyfical  and 
moral  evils  ; and  to  difeover,  that  while  the  happinefs  and 
comforts  of  man  are  extended  by  the  advancement  of  civili- 
zation, the  word  difeafes  that  harafs  and  fliorten  life  are  at 
the  fame  time  nearly  extinguilhed.  (See  the  excellent  Obf. 
on  the  Increafe  and  Decreafe  of  different  Difeafes,  by  Dr. 
Heberden ; alfo,  Ann.  Med.  Regifter  and  Review.)  If 
we  turn  from  the  febrile  plagues  to  the  more  chronic  mala- 
dies which  are  the  fubjedt  of  the  prefent  article,  we  find  that 
they  have  generally  gone  hand  in  hand.  (See  Scurvy,  Ignis 
Saar,  Ergot,  See.)  The  hiftory  of  the  f curvy,  in  particular, 
affords  an  analogical  illuftration  of  the  influence  of  the  cir- 
cumftances alluded  to,  in  producing  many  of  the  loathfome 
fymptoms  enumerated  among  thofe  of  leprofy  ; efpecially 
the  deflations  of  the  fkin,  the  fwellings  of  the  limbs,  the 
ulcerations,  fungous  excrefcences,  foetid  difeharges,  gan- 
grenes, and  iofs  of  joints  and  limbs  ; — appearances  as  hide- 
ous as  any  of  thofe  aferihed  to  leprofy.  Now,  this  difeafe 
has  been  banifVd  from  our  fleets  within  the  laft  half  century, 
folely  by  the  lubilitution  af  wholefome  and  digcilible  aliment, 
and  by  the  adoption  of  ventilation  and  internal  cleanlinefs  ; 
it  has,  in  like  manner,  been  fubdued  in  Germany,  and  thofe 
parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  where  it  prevailed  fatally  in 
the  time  of  the;  Romans,  in  proportion  as  agriculture  and  the 
arts  have  changed  the  face  of  that  once  marihy  and  uncul- 
tivated region,  and  obtained  a regular  fupply  of  nutritious 
and  wholefome  food. 

If  our  fpace  would  admit  of  a review  of  the  phyfical 
and  political  circumftances  of  the  times,  in  which  leprous 
difeafes  have  been  fo  extenfively  prevalent,  it  would  be  eafy 
to  adduce  ample  proof  that,  from  the  beginning  of  hiftory, 
thefe  maladies  have  occurred  under  fuch  flates  of  fociety  ; 


and  that  they  have  commonly  vifited,  almoft  exdiffivelr, 
thofe  clafies  of  fociety  who  were  moil  expofed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  thofe  circumftances;  namely  the  poor.  Lower 
Egypt  has,  from  the  earlieft  antiquity,  been  fubjedt  to  tliefe 
difeafes,  and  from  the  extoniive  inundations  occafioned  by 
the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  can  never  be  rendered  a dry  or. 
falubrious  country.  The  ancient  hiitorians  concur  in  their 
deferiptions  of  its  heavy  and  miily  atmoiphere,  furchargcd 
with  vapours.  (Strabo,  lib.  xvii.)  The  inhabitants  ate  a 
glutinous  fort  of  bread  made  of  the  roots  of  the  lotus.  See.  ; 
and  ufed  much  fifh  in  every  ftate  ; and  having  few  trees, 
they  had  no  wholefome  fruits  to  conjoin  with  their  diet. 
But  how  much  more  imperfe&Iy  the  Hebrews  were  nouriih- 
ed  in  their  long  march  through  the  wildernefles  of  Arabia 
is  obvious,  and  indeed  recorded  ; to  which  all  the  infalu- 
brious  circumftances  of  a camp  were  added.  Perhaps  no 
combination  of  circumftances  could  be  conceived  more 
favourable,  as  well  to  the  production  of  frequent  peftilences, 
as  to  tha  excitement  of  thofe  cacheftic  ftates  of  the  body, 
in  which  fcorbutic  and  leprous  affedtions  originate,  than  the 
foil  and  marfhes  of  an  uncultivated  land,  the  fordes  and 
miafmata  of  an  immenfe  encampment,  frequent  fcarcity  of 
provifions,  fatigue,  and  univerfal  public  anxiety  and  diffatis- 
fadtion,  for  the  quelling  of  which  the  great  leader  had  re- 
courfe  to  fupernatural  means. 

It  appears  from  the  account  of  Prolper  Alpinus,  a pro- 
feffor  of  Pavia,  who  vifited  Egypt  late  in  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, that  both  the  lepra  and  elephantiafis  of  the  Greeks 
were  common  among  the  poor  at  that  period  ; and  he  attri- 
butes them  to  the  caufes  above-mentioned.  “ They  are 
compelled  through  poverty,”  he  fays,  “ to  drink  muddy 
and  femiputrid  water  ; they  eat  the  flefh  of  camels  and  beef* 
and  fifli  lalted  and  half  putrid,  caught  in  the  marfhes  and 
lakes  ; but  they  principally  live  upon  a fort  of  checfe,  im- 
moderately falted  and  femiputrid,  which  is  fold  at  a very 
low  price:”  (De  Medicina  iEgyptior.  lib.  i cap.  xiv.) — a 
diet  very  much  refembling  that  formerly  ufed  on  fliip  board 
in  long  voyages  ; when,  as  we  have  been  informed,  the  failed 
provilion,  which  had  been  fometimes  two  years  in  calk, 
emitted  an  alrnoft  intolerable  ltench  during  its  maceration, 
before  being  cooked. 

Without  attempting  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  leprous  dif- 
eafes, in  connedtion  with  the  phyfical  and  political  derange- 
ments in  various  countries,  (a  fatisfadtory  fketch  of  which 
the  reader  will  find  in  Raymond’s  treatife,)  vve  fhall  merely 
exemplify  this  view  of  the  fubjedt  by  a flight  notice  of  the 
ftate  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  when  leprofy  and  pefli- 
lence  of  every  fpecies  prevailed.  From  the  fifth  century, 
when  the  empire  at  length  fell  under  the  repeated  affaults  of 
the  northern  invaders  to  the  tenth,  the  fineft  parts  of  Eu- 
rope lay  in  a ftate  of  devaftation,  little  cultivation  was  prac- 
tifed,  all  the  arts  were  negledted  or  loft,  and  clothing,  habi- 
tations, and  food  were  alike  infufficient  and  unwholefome : 
and  for  three  centuries  more  this  defolation  was  increafed,  if 
poffible,  by  the  inceffant  wars  that  were  waged.  There 
were  fourteen  plagues  in  the  fourteenth  century,  with  inter- 
vals of  but  fix  years  between  each  ; and  frequent  famines. 
The  food  confiltcd,  even  in  England  at  a later  period,  of 
much  falted  provifion,  efpecially  in  the  winter,  and  of  a 
hard  and  black  bread,  chiefly  of  rye,  to  the  fcarcity  of 
which  corn,  rather  than  to  its  ergoteil  or  difeafed  condition, 
the  ignis  facer,  malades  ardens,  and  other  limilar  maladies, 
fhould  doubtlefs  be  attributed.  So  little  were  vegetables 
cultivated,  indeed,  or  gardening  underilood,  even  in  the  fix- 
teenth century  in  this  country,  that,  in  the  year  15C9, 
queen  Catharine  could  not  procure  a fallad,  till  Henry  lent 
to  the  Netherlands,  and  engaged  a gardener  to  come  over  to 
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iaifc  the  proper  articles  here.  (Northouck’s  Hid.  of  Lond 
book.  i.  chap.  7.)  How  totally  deftitute  of  fuch  diet  mud 
the  people  in  general  have  been  at  a much  later  period  ! 
•See  Health  of  London. 

In  fliort,  in  whatever  country  an  uncultivated  foil,  a 
marfhy  furface,  and  a humid  atmofphere  have  been  found, 
together  with  a diet  generally  confiding  of  a failed,  femi- 
putrid,  inefficient,  or  indigeltible  aliment,  and  compofed 
chiefly  of  animal  flefh  or  fiffi,  with  a fmall  proportion  of 
nutritious  vegetable  matter ; there,  from  the  earlieil  times, 
human  life  has  been  ffiortened  by  the  multiplication  of  pef- 
tilential  fevers  and  cachexies  of  a leprous  and  fcorbutic  na- 
ture. Therefore,  as  Raymond  obferves,  even  if  the  eccle- 
iiallical  writers  of  the  middle  ages  had  left  11s  no  records  of 
the  hiftory  of  fuch  maladies  ; the  hiftory  of  the  foil,  of  the 
circumllances  of  the  times,  and  of  the  food  generally  ufed, 
would  afford  an  incontellible  monument  of  the  exiltence  of 
leprofy. 

Of  the  cure,  »r  of  the  attempts  to  remedy  a difeafe  which 
was  generally  admitted  to  be  incurable,  it  would  be  futile 
to  enter  into  any  detail.  The  treatment  of  thofe  forms  of 
cutaneous  difeafe,  which  were  claffed  with  the  elephantiaiis, 
will  of  courfe  be  del'eribed  under  their  refpeiftive  heads. 

LEPSIA,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  ifland  in  the  fea  of 
•Rhodes,  near  the  coaft  of  Caria.  Pliny. 

LEPS1NA,  in  Geography,  <1  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  I.ivadia,  anciently  called  “ Elcufis”  of  which  confiderable 
ruins  remain  ; 12  miles  N.W.  of  Athens.  See  Ei.eusinia. 

LEPSIS,  in  the  Greek  Mufic , is  a name  given  to  ore  of 
the  rules  of  the  ancient  melopoeia,  called  alfo  fometimes, 
euthia  ; by  which  the  compofer  difeerns  in  which  of  the  three 
fyftems  of  founds  he  fhould  place  his  melody  : — in  the  grave 
part  of  the  fcale,  called  hypatoides  ; the  acute,  called  netcides, 
or  the  mean,  called  mefotdes.  See  Melopceia  and  Usus. 

LEPSTI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  the  province  of  Macedonia,  in  the  gulf  of  Saloniki ; 12 
miles  S.  of  Jenitza. 

LEPTA,  in  Botany,  fo  called  from  Xnrlo;,  Jlrnder,  or 
minute,  from  the  remarkable  diminutivenefs  of  its  flowers. 
Loureir.  Cochinch,  v.  1.  82, — Clafs  and  order,  Tetrandria 
Monogyma.  Nat.  Ord.  Hederacea,  Linn.  Liles,  Juff. 

Gen.  Clu  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  fpreading,  fmall,  di- 
vided into  tour  ovate  fegments.  Cor.  Petals  four,  fome- 
what  triangular,  furrowed,  indexed,  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx.  Siam.  Filaments  four,  awl-ihaped,  indexed,  inferted 
into  the  receptacle  at  the  angle  of  the  bafe  of  the  petals  ; 
anthers  ovate,  two-celled. v Fiji.  Germen  fuperior,  round- 
ifh,  four-furrowed  ; ftyle  fcareely  any  ; iligma  obtufe. 
Peric.  Berry  four-lobed,  lobes  ovate,  (lightly  confluent  to- 
wards the  centre,  fingle-feeded.  Seeds  roundiffi. 

Effi  Ch.  Calyx  four-clcft,  inferior.  Corolla  of  four 
triangular  petals.  Berry  four-lobed,  four-celled,  each  cell 
containing  a feed. 

1.  L.  tripbylla.'  Loureir.  Cochinch.  A native  of  woods 

in  Cochinchina,  and  called  by  the  natives  Cay  Mat This 

tree  is  about  ten  feet  high,  and  exceedingly  branched. 
/.eaves  ternate,  lanceolate,  entire,  waved,  fmooth.  Flowers 
white,  very  fmall,  in  compound,  fmall,  axillary  clufters. 

We  are  acquainted  with  this  plant  from  Loureiro’s  ac- 
count only,  which  approaches  fo  nearly  to  many  different 
things,  that  we  dare  not  offer  any  conjecture  refpcCting  it. 
The  habit  of  this  genus  very  much  refeinbles  that  of  UJfus, 
but  the  character  of  its  fruit  appears  to  be  effentially 
different. 

LEPTADENIA,  from  fender  or Jharp,  and  xSr.v, 
aJfvo.-,  a gland,  expreffive  of  the  contracted  acute  termina- 
tion of  the  maffes  of  pollep,  which  makes  a very  peculiar 


part  of  the  generic  character.  Brown  Afclep.  23.  Mem.  of 
the  Wernerian  Soc.  v.  1.  34. — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria 
Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Contorts,  L:nn.  Apocinea,  Juff.  Af 
clepiaelctt,  Brown. 

Elf.  Ch.  Corolla  fomewhat  wheel-fhaped  ; tube  ffi«rt  ; 
orifice  crowned  with  five  fcale?,  (landing  between  the  feg- 
ments ; limb  bearded.  Crown  of  the  (iamens  wanting. 
Anthers  unconnected,  Ample  at  the  top.  Maffes  of  pollen 
ereCt,  attached  by  tlicir  bafe,  contracted  and  pellucid  at  the 
fummit.  Stigma  pointlefs.  Follicles 

Mr.  Brown  has  examined  three  fpecies,  reducible  to  this 
genus,  in  the  Bankfian  herbarium,  none  of  which  are  yet 
deferibed,  nor  has  he  named  or  defined  them  fpeciflcally. 
One  was  gathered  by'  Forfkall.  They  are  all  natives  either 
of  the  Ealt  Indies,  or  of  Africa.  They  appear  to  be  pe- 
rennial, herbaceous,  climbing  plants,  clothed  with  a grey- 
ifh,  impalpable,  powdery  down.  Leaves  flat,  oppofite. 
Umbels  between  the  footllalks,  fometimes  cymofe.  Stigma 
minute. 

LEPTANTHUS.  See  Heteranthera. 

LEPTASPIS,  from  Xsvloe,  fender,  and  a,or»r,  a field, 
a genus  of  graffes,  feparated  from  Pharus  by  Mr.  Brown 
in  his  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  211,  on  account  of  the  pecu. 
liar  ovate  concave  outer  valve  of  the  corolla ; but  its  habit 
and  inflorefcence  are  fo  like  Pharus  latifolia,  that  the  author 
himfeif  candidly  expreffes  his  doubts  of  the  propriety  of 
this  meafure.  One  fpecies  was  found  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks 
in  the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland ; another  comes  from 
the  Molucca  ifles. 

LEPTAUREA.  See  Zofgia. 

LEPTIS  Magna,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of 
Africa,  on  the  fea-coaff,  in  the  Syrtic  region,  at  the  S.E. 
extremity  of  that  which  was  particularly  denominated  Tri- 
poli ; not  far  to  the  E.  of  the  river  Cinyphis.  It  was  alfa 
called  Neapolis.  Leptis  was  a Roman  colony,  and  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  became  epifcopal.  See  Lempta. 

Leptis  Parva,  Lempta,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  fea- 
coaft,  S.E.  of  Adrymetum,  about  a mile  in  compafs.  Some 
ruins  of  the  ancient  town  remain.  See  Lempta. 

LEPTOCARPUS,  in  Botany,  from  Xioploc,  fender  or 
ftarp,  and  Km^o:,  fruit,  the  minute  feed  or  nut  being  pointed 
with  the  permanent  bafe  of  the  ftyle.  Brown.  Prodr.  Nov. 
Holl.  v.  1.  250. — Clafs  and  order,  Dioeeia  Triandria.  Nat. 
Ord.  Tripetaloidea,  Linn.  Janet,  Juff.  Ref  ine ea,  Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  of  feveral  coriaceous,  keeled  feales, 
either  fafciculated  or  imbricated,  each  one  or  two-flowered. 
Cor.  Petals  fix,  membranous  ; the  three  inner  ones  thinner 
and  narrower.  Stam.  Filaments  three,  flattifh  ; anthers 
Ample,  peltate. 

Female,  on  a feparate  plant,  Cal.  and  Cor.  as  in  the 
male.  Pifl.  Germen  fuperior,  roundifh  ; ftyle  folitary, 
thread-fhaped  ; ftigtnas  two  or  three,  oblong,  downy,  acute. 
Peric.  Nut  fmall,  roundifh,  not  burfting,  tipped  with  the 
bafe  of  t!-:e  ftyle,  with  one  cell  and  one  kernel. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx-fcales  cluttered  or  imbricated. 
Petals  fix.  Anthers  Ample,  peltate. 

Female,  Cal.  and  Cor.  as  in  the  male.  Style  one.  Stig- 
mas two  or  three.  Nut  cruilaceous,  fingle-feeded,  crowned 
with  the  bafe  of  the  ftyle. 

A genus  of  hard  rufhy  plants,  of  nearly  the  fame  de- 
feription  as  I.epidofperma  ; fee  the  coriclufion  of  that  article; 
hut  more  akin  to  the  Linmran  Rejlio,  from  which  it  differs 
in  having  a fimple  fingle-feeded  nut,  inltcad  of  a capfule 
with  two  or  three  cells  and  as  many  valves.  The  Items  are 
generally  quite  fimple,  leaflets,’  but  clothed'  with  fheaths 
iplit  at  one  fide.  Flowers  either  in  tufts,  or  in  fpike-like 
catkins.  Mr.  Brown  thinks  thofc  which  come  under  the 
4 C 2 firft 
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firft  defcription  may  hereafter  be  feparated  from  the  latter. 
Examples  of  Lcptocarpus , are  Rejlio  diflachyos  of  Rottboll’s 
leones  8.  t.  3.  f.  3,  and  Schoenodum  tenax  of  Labillardiere, 
Nov.  Holl.  v.  2.  t.  229,  the  female  plant. — Seven  fpecies 
are  defined  as  natives  of  New  Holland,  and  there  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  feveral  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  befides  the 
above  Rejlio,  and  R.imbricatus  of  Thunberg. 

LEPTOCEPHALUS,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Morris. 

LEPTODECARHOMBIS,  a name  given  by  Dr. 
Hill  to  fome  prifmatic  varieties  of  felenite.  See  Gypsum. 

LEPTOMERIA,  in  Botany,  named  by  Mr.  R.  Brown 
in  allufion  co  its  (lender  habit ; from  \vx]a:,  Jlender , and  /xfpi-:, 
a portion  or  Jhare.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.333. — 
Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Calyci- 
Jlora,  Linn.  E/aagni,  Ju(T.  Santalace sc,  Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  in  four 
or  five  deep,  widely  fpreading,  permanent  fegments,  inter- 
nally coloured.  Cor.  Petals  none.  Neftary  glandular, 
crowning  the  germen,  in  four  or  five  lobes.  Siam.  Fila- 
ments four  or  five,  awl-(haped,  fhorter  than  the  calyx,  in- 
ferted  into  the  bafe  of  each  fegment;  anthers  roundifh.  Pijl. 
Germen  inferior,  ovate  ; ftyle  very  (hort ; ftigma  deprefTed, 
of  from  two  to  five  rays.  Peric.  Drupa  ovate,  more  or  lefs 
juicy,  crowned  with  the  calyx.  Seed  folitary. 

E(T.  Ch.  Calyx  of  one  leaf,  wheel-ftiaped,  fuperior, 
bearing  the  ftamens.  Nedtary  glandular,  crowning  the  ger- 
men, four  or  five-lobed.  Stigma  divided.  Drupa  of  one 
feed. 

Eight  fpecies  are  defined  by  Mr.  Brown,  as  natives  of 
New  Holland.  They  are  (lender  branched  (hrubs,  with 
fcattered  minute  leaves , or  none  at  all.  Flowers  minute, 
white,  reddifh  or  green  ; generally  fpiked,  with  a fmall  de- 
ciduous braftea  to  each  ; fometimes  axillary,  without  brac- 
teas.  The  genus  is  akin  to  thofe  fpecies  of  Thefium  which 
grow  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  differs  in  its  glandu- 
lar nedtary,  which  is  either  of  one  piece,  lobed,  crowning 
the  germen,  or  compofed  of  glands,  each  of  which  Hands 
at  the  bafe  of  one  of  the  fegments  of  the  calyx.  Three  of 
the  fpecies  have  a ftarry  five-rayed  acute  ftigma,  and  five- 
cleft,  fpiked,  bradleated  flowers  ; among  which  is  L.  Bil- 
lardieri,  (Thefium  drupaceum  ; Labill.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  68. 
t.  93.)  from  Van  Diemen’s  land,  a (lender  much-branched 
fhrub,  fix  feet  high.  One,  L.  acerba , found  at  Port  Jack- 
fon,  has  a two-lobed  obtufe  ftigma,  four-cleft  flowers,  and 
no  leaves.  The  remaining  four  have  a drier  drupa,  a notched 
blunt  ftigma,  and  five-cleft  flowers,  and  all  grow  on  the 
fouth  coaft  of  New  Holland. 

LEP  TOS  Libanotis,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  An- 
cients, a name  given  by  fome  of  the  Greek  writers  to  the 
fmall  frankincenfe,  that  is,  fuch  as  came  to  their  hands  in 
fmall  flakes,  broken  from  the  larger  maffes  in  the  gathering 
or  packing  up.  This  was  alio  called  manna  thuris,  the 
manna  of  frankincenfe,  the  word  manna  being  of  old  ufed 
to  exprefs  any  thing  formed  of  granules,  or  fmall  pieces. 
The  ancients  efteemed  this  leptos  libanotis,  or  manna  thuris, 
when  pure,  beyond  any  other  kind,  for  they  always  valued 
that  frankincenfe  moll,  which  was  drieft  and  mod  brittle  ; 
and  fuch  only  as  was  fo,  could  break  off  in  thefe  fmall 
flakes.  The  medicine,  however,  foon  became  fubjedf  to  adul- 
teration, and  loft  its  credit ; for  the  duft  of  the  frankincenfe 
being  allowed  to  be  put  up  among  this  manna  thuris,  Diof- 
corides  tells  us,  that  in  his  time  people,  greedy  of  gain, 
had  found  tlje  way  to  adulterate  it,  by  adding,  inftead  of 
this  genuine  duft,  the  fifted  powder  of  the  refill  of  the  pine- 
tree.  See  Frankincense. 

LEPTOSPERMUM,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Forfter, 
from  Anrloj,  J lender , and  cnrtp/**,  feed,  becaufe  the  numerous 


feeds  are  remarkably  fmall  and  (lender.  Ford.  Gen.  -q. 
t.  36.  f.  f—l.  Smith  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  3.  260.  Wiild. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  948.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  3.  181.  Juff. 
323.  Lamarck.  Did.  v.  3.  465.  Illuftr.  t.  423.  Gtertn. 
t.  33' — Clafs  and  order,  Icofandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Hefperidea,  Linn.  Myrti,  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  half-fuperior,  in  five  deep, 
ovate-oblong,  or  roundifh,  often  coloured  fegments.  Cor. 
Petals  five,  with  claws,  roundilh,  equal,  twice  the  fize  of 
the  calyx,  and  much  longer  than  the  ftamens.  Siam.  Fila- 
ments  numerous,  inferted  into  the  calyx,  awl-fhaped,  in- 
curved, (horter  than  the  corolla  ; anthers  fmall,  roundifh, 
two-lobed.  Pijl.  Germen  half-inferior,  turbinate  ; ftyle 
fimple,  columnar,  ered,  about  the  length  of  the  ftamens ; 
ftigma  capitate,  umbilicated,  undivided.  Peric.  Capfule 
roundifti,  coated  in  the  lower  part,  of  three,  four,  or  five 
cells,  and  as  many  valves,  burfting  at  the  upper  part,  the 
partitions  from  the  middle  of  each  valve,  oppofite  to  each 
calyx-tooth.  Seeds  numerous,  linear,  fomewhat  angular, 
tapering  at  each  end,  very  fmall,  inferted  into  the  central 
column. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft,  half-fuperior.  Petals  five, 
longer  than  the  ftamens,  furnifhed  with  claws.  Stigma 
capitate.  Capfule  of  three  to  five  cells.  Seeds  angular. 

Obf.  L.  ambiguum  only  has  the  ftamens  longer  than  the 
corolla. 

This  genus  of  New  Holland  (hrubs  was  confounded  by 
Dr.  Solander  with  Philadelphus , and  by  Gaertner,  Forfter, 
and  others  with  Metrofideros  and  Melaleuca.  The  former  is 
diftinguifhed  from  it  by  having  the  ftyle  deeply  four-cleft, 
with  Ample  ftigmas,  the  petals  broad  at  the  bafe  and  feflile, 
leaves  oppofite  and  deciduous,  and  the  habit  indeed  altoge- 
ther unlike  ; Metrofideros  differs  in  its  Ample  ftigma,  ex- 
tremely long  thread-ftiaped  ftamens,  and  more  dilated  habit, 
in  which  characters  Melaleuca  accords  with  the  latter,  with 
a few  exceptions  as  to  habit  in  the  foliage  of  fome  fpecies, 
but  differs  from  it  and  from  Leptofpermum  in  the  polyadel- 
phous ftamens. — Tile  fpecies  of  the  genus  before  us  are 
rigid,  branched  (hrubs,  of  rather  humble,  fometimes  prof- 
trate,  growth,  aromatic  when  bruifed  ; their  leaves  alter- 
nate, fmall,  entire,  evergreen  ; flowers  numerous,  ufually 
folitary,  white,  often  with  a purple  tinge  about  their 
organs  of  impregnation.  The  following  are  all  at  prefent 
known  to  us. 

1.  L.  fcoparium.  New  Zeeland  Tea,  or  common  South- 
fea  Myrtle.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  622.  (L.  fquarrofum  ; 

Gtcrtn.  v.  1.  174.  t,  35.  Melaleuca  fcoparia;  Linn.  Suppl. 
343.  Ford.  Prodr.  37.  PI.  Efc.  78.  Schrad.  Sert. 
Hannov.  23.  t.  13.  Philadelphus  fcoparius ; Soland.  in 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1.  v.  2.  136.  Tea  plant;  Cook’s 
Second  Voyage,  v.  1.  100.  t.  22.)— Leaves  ovate,  (harp- 
pointed,  obfeurely  three-ribbed.  Calyx  fmocth  ; its  teeth 
membranous  and  coloured. — Native  of  the  coaft  of  New 
Zeeland,  where  it  was  difeovered  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks  and 
Dr.  Solander,  and  was  thought  by  captain  Cook  to  have 
been  very  ferviceable  to  the  health  of  his  crew.  Its  infufion 
or  tea  is  pleafantly  aromatic  and  fragrant ; if  not  fuffered 
to  (land  too  long,  in  which  cafe  it  becomes  bitter.  Mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  New  Zeeland  Spruce,  (fee 
Dacrydium,)  it  was  found  to  make  excellent  and  highly 
palatable  beer,  of  the  mod  falutary  qualities,  the  Dacrydium 
being  too  aftringent  alone.  This  plant,  raifed  at  Kew 
from  feed  in  1772,  is  eafily  kept  in  our  green-houfes,  and  is 
covered  in  fummer  with  elegant  white  blojfoms,  whofe  calyx- 
teeth,  ftamens  and  ftyle  are  purplifh.  In  New  Zeeland  it 
becomes  a fmall  tree.  The  leaves  are  numerous,  fcattered, 
ever-green,  fmall,  nearly  feflile,  entire,  (harp-pointed,  rigid, 
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fmooth,  dotted,  paler  beneath,  more  or  lefs  ovate,  but 
varying  extremely  in  length  and  breadth,  fo  that  the  two 
varieties  indicated  by  authors  are  by  no  means  diftin&ly 
marked,  and  the  gardeners  make  many  more,  which  are 
equally  evanefcent.  The  capfule  is  hard  and  woody,  perma- 
nent on  the  old  branches  long  after  the  feeds  are  difperfed, 
as  in  moil  New  Holland  plants  of  this  family. 

2.  L.  fiavefcens.  Yellowifh  South-fea  Myrtle.  Sm.  Tr. 

of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  3.  262.  Wtlld.  n.  3.  Brown  in  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  cd.  2.  n.  2.  (L.  Thea ; Willd.  n.  2.  Mela- 

leuca Thea ; Schrad.  Sert.  Hannov.  24.  t.  14.) — Leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  obtufe,  without  lateral  ribs.  Calyx 
fmooth  ; its  teeth  membranous,  coloured,  naked.  Native 
of  New  South  Wales.  It  wa9  procured  from  thence  for 
Kew  garden,  by  fir  Jof.  Banks,  about  1787.  The  branches 
are  longer,  and  more  flexible,  than  in  the  former  ; leaves 
narrower,  longer,  almoll  linear,  inclining  to  elliptic,  and 
pointlefs.  Petals  white,  often  with  a purple  tinge,  turning 
yellowifh  in  drying.  The  calyx-teeth  are  coloured,  that 
is,  whitifh,  not  green  ; which  Willdenow,  in  copying  the 
chara&er,  has  omitted,  and  this  caufed  the  fame  omiffior.  in 
Hort.  Kew. 

3.  L.  attenuatum.  Fine-branched  South-fea  Myrtle.  Sm. 
n.  3.  Willd.  n.  4. — Leaves  linear,  (lightly  lanceolate, 
acute,  three-ribbed.  Calyx  clothed  with  filky  hairs ; its 
teeth  membranous,  coloured,  nearly  naked.  — Native  of  New 
South  Wales,  fent  to  Kew  by  fir  Jof.  Banks  in  1795.  Its 
(lender  habit,  and  narrow  acute  leaves  diftinguifh  this  from 
both  the  farmer.  The flowers  moreover  are  fmaller,  often 
two  together,  their  ftalks  germen,  and  bafe  of  the  calyx 
clothed  with  filvery,  filky,  rather  fpreading  hairs.  Petals 
and  calyx-teeth  white.  It  blofloms  from  May  to  July. 

4.  L.  grandifolium.  Large-leaved  South-fea  Myrtle. 
Sm.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  6.  299. — Leaves  lanceolate, 
(harp-pointed,  obfcurely  five-ribbed,  downy  beneath.  Calyx 
hairy  ; its  teeth  membranous  and  coloured — Sent  from 
Port  Jackfon,  New  South  Wales,  in  1793,  by  Dr.  White 
to  Mr.  Lambert.  It  is  larger  than  any  oi  the  foregoing  in 
all  its  parts ; the  leaves  above  an  inch  long,  and  near  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  lanceolate  inclining  to  obovate, 
with  a fmall  prominent  (harp  point ; (hining  and  fmooth 
above,  except  when  young  ; paler,  opaque,  dotted,  downy, 
and  marked  with  two  flight  lateral  ribs,  on  each  fide  the 
principal  one,  beneath.  Flowers  large,  white  and  hand- 
fome,  feflile  and  folitary  at  the  ends  of  the  (hort  lateral  leafy 
branches.  The  back  of  their  calyx-teeth , as  well  as  the  ger- 
men,  is  covered  wi*h  long,  white,  (haggy  hairs. 

5.  L.  trinerve.  Silky  South-fea  Myrtle.  (L  lanigerum  ; 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  n.  5.  Melaleuca  ? trinervia ; White’s 
Voyage,  229.  t.  24.) — Leaves  lanceolate  inclining  to  obo- 
vate, three-ribbed.  Calyx  filky ; its  teeth  leafy,  perma- 
nent.— Native  of  New  South  Wales;  Dr.  White.  This 
has  much  the  habit  of  the  laft,  but  is  in  all  its  parts  only 
about  half  the  fize.  The  leaves  vary  in  breadth,  and  are 
more  or  lefs  obovate.  The  germen , with  the  calyx  and  its 
teeth,  are  entirely  clothed  externally  with  beautiful,  clofe- 
prefled,  filky  or  (ilvery  hairs.  Petals  white. 

6.  L.  lanigerum.  Hoary  South-fea  Myrtle.  Brown  in 

Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  n.  4.  Sm.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  3. 
263.  ( Philadelphus  laniger  ; Ait.  Hort  Kew.  ed.  1.  v.  2. 

136.)  — Leaves  oblong  or  obovate,  obfcurely  three-ribbed, 
fomewhat  hairy.  Calyx  clothed  with  long  (haggy  hairs. 
— Native  of  Van  Diemen's  land,  and  of  New  South  Wales. 
In  the  Tranf.  of  the  Linn.  Soc.  this  was  confounded  with 
the  laft,  but  Mr.  Brown  has  corrected  that  miftake.  The 
prefent  fpecies  has  the  germen  and  whole  calyx  remarkably 
hoary  with  long  fpreading  hairs,  not  filky  with  clofe  or  ere£t 


ones.  The  leaves  when  youfig  are  more  or  lefs  hairy,  and 
the  young  branches  downy.  The  fcales  of  the  flowering 
buds  appear  alfo  to  be  larger  and  more  permanent,  imbri- 
cated, elliptical,  and  externally  hairy. 

7.  L.  parvifolium.  Small-leaved  South-fea  Myrtle.  Sm. 

Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  3.  263.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  n.  5. 
— Leaves  obovate,  imbricated,  riblefs.  Young  branches 
and  calyx  clothed  with  fpreading  hairs  ; teeth  membranous, 
coloured,  naked. — Sent  to  us  from  New  South  Wales  by 
Dr.  White  in  1793.  ^ t0  have  been  communicated 

to  Kew  garden  by  fir.  Jof.  Banks  in  1789.  The  leaves  are 
not  a quarter  of  an  inch  long,  numerous,  imbricated,  either 
obovate  or  exaftly  elliptical,  blunt,  flat,  thickifh,  without 
any  rib,  dotted,  fmooth,  on  (hort  pale  fmooth  ftalks. 
Flowers  terminal,  folitary,  fmall,  white.  Germen  and  bafe 
of  the  calyx  clothed  with  fpreading  hairs,  but  the  teeth  are 
naked,  roundilh  and  coloured.  The  younger  branches  are 
rough  with  coarfe,  long,  fpreading  hairs. 

8.  L.  imbricatum.  Imbricated  South-fea  Myrtle.  Sm. 
Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  6.  3C0. — Leaves  obovate,  imbricated, 
riblefs.  Branches  and  calyx  fmooth ; teeth  membranous, 
coloured,  naked,  keeled — Gathered  at  Port  Jackfon,  New 
South  Wales,  by  Mr.  David  Burton,  and  communicated 
to  us  by  fir  Jof.  Banks  in  1 797.  It  greatly  refembles  the 
laft,  but  the  copious  little  leaves  are  (till  more  ftrikingly  im- 
bricated, efpecially  on  the  long  lateral  branches , which  more- 
over are  fmooth,  as  well  as  every  other  part.  The Jlowers 
are  extremely  fmall,  (landing  two  or  three  together  about 
the  end  of  each  branch  ; their  germen  and  calyx  perfeftly 
naked  ; the  teeth  of  the  latter  (harply  keeled,  which  in 
L.  parvifolium  are  only  a little  convex. 

9.  L.  arachnoideum.  Cobweb-flowered  South-fea  Myrtle. 
Sm.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  3.  263.  Gasrtn.  v.  1.  174.  t.  33. 
f.  3. — Leaves  awl-fhaped,  (harp  pointed.  Branches  hairy. 
Germen  and  calyx  entirely  clothed  with  long  fpreading  hairs. 
— Native  of  New  South  Wales.  The  Jlem  is  (lout,  appa- 
rently of  humble  growth,  with  numerous,  (hort,  zigzag, 
leafy,  hairy,  lateral,  compound  branches.  Leaves  crowded, 
awl-(haped,  (harp-pointed,  fmooth,  dark-green,  about  half 
an  inch  long,  channelled  above,  convex  beneath,  refembling 
fome  (lender  kind  of  juniper.  Flowers  fmall,  (olitary,  ter- 
minating the  (hort  fubdivifions  of  the  branches,  and  remark- 
able for  the  very  long  and  fine  white  fpreading  hairs,  like  a 
fpider’s  web,  which  clothe  the  germen  and  whole  calyx.  It 
is  a ftranger  to  our  gardens. 

10.  L.  junipertnum.  Juniper-leaved  South-fea  Myrtle. 
Sm.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  3.  263.  Venten.  Malmaif.  t.  89. 
— Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  (harp-pointed.  Young  branches 
filky.  Calyx  fmooth  ; its  teeth  membranous,  coloured, 
naked. — Native  of  New  South  Wales.  Mr.  Fairbairn 
raifed  it  in  Chelfea  garden  about  the  year  1790.  This  is  an 
upright  bulhy^n^,  whofe  young  branches  are  clothed  with 
filky  hairs.  The  leaves  are  larger,  and  (till  more  like  juniper, 
than  thofe  of  the  preceding  ; filky  when  young.  Flowers 
numerous,  white,  folitary  at  the  ends  of  the  very  (hort,  la- 
teral, axillary,  leafy  (hoots.  Germen  deprefled,  fmooth  as 
well  as  the  calyx  and  its  teeth,  which  are  broad  and  co- 
loured. 

11.  L.  triloculare.  Three-celled  South-fea  Myrtle.  Ven- 
ten.  Malmaif.  t.  88.  — Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  (harp-pointed. 
Calyx  filky  ; its  teeth  coloured,  minutely  fringed.  Stamens 
fifteen.  Capfule  of  three  cells. — Native  of  New  Holland. 
We  know  it  only  by  the  plate  and  defcription  in  M.  Vente- 
nat’s  fuperb  Jardin  de  la  Malmaifon.  The  habit  and 
foliage  are  much  like  the  laft.  Branches  downy  and  reddilh. 
Germen  rather  more  elongated,  clothed  with  (hort  filky 
down,  as  are  alfo  the  calyx-teeth,  which  are  fringed,  and 
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coloured  of  a purpli'lh  red.  Petals  white.  Stamens  but  fif- 
teen, and  cells  of  the  fruit  only  three. 

12.  L.  baccatum.  Pulpy-fruited  South-fea  Myrtle.  Sm. 

Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  3.  264.  ( L.  juniperifolium  ; Cavan. 

1c.  v.  4.  18.  t.  3JI.  f.  2.)  — Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  fliarp- 
pcinted.  Bradleas  fmooth.  Germen  and  calyx-teeth  downy. 
Capfule  with  a pulpy  coat. — Native  of  New  South  Wales, 
•fifnt  to  Kew  garden  by  lir  Jof.  Banks  in  1790.  A 
low  deprefTed  rigid  fhrub,  with  the  habit  and  foliage  of  our 
Englifh  dwarf  variety  of  the  juniper.  Flowers  much  like 
fome  of  thofe  laft  defcribed,  but  their  germen  and  whole 
calyx  with  its  teeth  are  clothed  with  white  cottony,  rather 
than  filky,  hairs.  The  germen  is  clofely  enveloped  in  fmooth, 
fomevvhat  fringed,  concave  bradeas,  which,  being  taken  for 
the  germen  itfelf,  canfed  an  error  in  the  original  defcription 
of  this  fpecies  ; bnt  indeed  that  part  becomes  fmooth  as  it 
ripens  into  fruit,  as  well  as  very  thick  and  pulpy.  The 
petals  are  yellowilh  in  the  dried  plant,  but  probably  white 
when  recent,  like  L.favefcens.  Cavanilles’s  fynonym  feems 
rightly  applied  in  Hort.  Kew.  though  he  defcribes  the  calyx 
as  fmooth.  The  fruit  in  our  plant,  as  well  as  his,  has  live 
cells. 

13.  L.  ambiguum.  Hook-leaved  South-fea  Myrt'e.  Sm 
Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  3.  264.  Exot.  Bot.  v.  1.  115.  t.  59* 
(Metrofideros  corifolia ; Venten.  Malmaif.  t.  46.) — Leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  recurved  at  the  point.  Calyx  nearly 
fmooth  ; its  teeth  leafy,  lanceolate,  naked.  Stamens  longer 
than  the  corolla.— 1 Native  of  New  South’  Wales,  fent  to 
Kew  garden  by  fir  Jof.  Banks  in  1791.  It  forms  a hand- 
fome  bufhy  evergreen  fhrub,  blofToming  plentifully  in  the 
green-houfe  in  fummer.  The  branches  are  downy.  Leaves 
numerous,  crowded,  dark-green,  channelled,  dotted,  blunt- 
lfh,  recurved  at  the  tip,  often  roughilh.  Flowers  white, 
with  very  numerous  fpreading  / lamens , that  are  peculiar  in 
this  genus  as  being  longer  than  the  corolla,  yet  not  near  fo 
long  as  in  M'ltrofderos,  and  the  capitate  Jiigma  ilamps  our 
plant  a Leptofpermum,  which  the  habit  altogether  confirms. 
Ventenat  delcribes  the  germen  as  of  three  cells  only;  we 
fmd  four  or  five,  fo  that  this  cl*  aradler  appears  variable. 

14.  L.  virgatum.  Wand-like  South-fea  Myrtle.  Ford- 
Gen.  36.  Willd.  n.  12.  (Melalepca  virgata  ; Linn.  Supph 
343.  Ford.  Prodr.  37.) — Leaves  oppoiite,  linear-oblong> 
bluntifh.  Stalks  axillary,  three-flowered. — Gathered  by 
Forflcr  in  New  Caledonia.  As  Willdenow  has  admitted 
this  into  Leptofpermum,  we  would  not  leave  it  out,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  reaions  given  in  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  3.  265, 
which  llrongly  induce  us  to  think  it  a decandrous  Btcckea. 
The Jlamens  are  ten.  Leaves  oppofite,  whereas  in  every  cer- 
tain Leptofpermum  they  are  alternate.  The  umbellate  fower- 

Jlalls  too  are  not  natural  in  this  genus. 

17.  L.  pubefeens.  Downy  Twifled  South-fea  Myrtle. 
Willd.  n.  6.  See  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  3.  263.  — Leaves 
elliptic-obovate,  downy,  twifled,  with  a fmall  recurved  point. 
Germen  and  calyx-teeth  downy. — Native  of  New  Holland, 
common  in  gardens.  We  fubjoin  this  as  a fpecies  taken  up  by 
Willdenow  from  the  Linn.  Tranf.  but  whofe  limits  we  have 
not  yet  fully  determined.  It  does  however  feem  diflindt 
enough  from  laniger  and  trinerve,  as  well  as  from  all  the  red. 
Much  more  light  is  to  be  expected  relative  to  all  the  fpecies 
of  this  genus  from  the  fequel  of  Mr.  Brown’s  Prodromus, 
and  we  therefore  leave  tbefe  two  lad  fpecies  for  future  deter- 
mination, efpecially  as  the  pubefeens  is  not  received  into  the 
fecond  edition  of  Hort.  Kew. — For  fimilar  reafons  we  leave 
unnoticed  the  three  fpecies  figured  in  Cavaniiles,  t.  330 
and  331,  which  mod  probably  are  referable  to  fome  of  the 
aboye  ; but  bis  plates  and  defcription6  are  infufficient  to  de- 
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termine  which,  and  would  therefore  ftill  be  ufelefs,  if  by 
any  means  determined. 

LEPTOSTACHYA,  from  fender,  and 
a fpihe  of  flowers , elegantly  applied  by  Mitchell  to  the  Phrv- 
ma  of  Linnxus,  and  retained  by  the  latter  as  the  fpecilic 
name.  See  Phryma. 

LEPTOSTOMUM,  from  \rrior, flender  or  narrow,  and 
ro//a,  the  mouth,  exprefiive  of  the  narrow  orifice  of  the  cap- 
fule. Brown.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  10.  320.— Clafs  and 
order,  Cryptogamia  Mufci.  Nat.  Ord.  MuJ'ci. 

Elf.  Ch.  Capfule  oblong,  without  furrows,  terminal. 
Lid  hemifplierical,  without  a beak.  Fringe  a Ample,  flat, 
annular,  undivided  membrane,  from  the  inner  coat. 

All  the  four  known  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  natives  of 
the  fouthern  hemilphere.  They  are  mofles  of  a denfelT 
tufted  mode  of  growth,  with  upright,  branched,  perennial 
Items.  Leaves  moderately  fpreading  in  every  direction, 
broadifh,  entire,  revolute,  with  a flrong  midrib,  and  a ter- 
minal hair,  which  is  lufpefted  by  Mr.  Brown  to  be  fome- 
times  branched.  Fruit-ftalk  terminal.  Capfule  either  eredt 
or  drooping  ; tapering  at  the  bale  into  an  inverfely  conical 
apophylis  ; much  contracted  at  the  mouth.  Veil  fmooth 
and  naked,  deciduous. 

1.  L.  inclinans.  Tr.  of  Linn.  See.  v.  10.  320.  t.  23. 
L 2.  — Leaves  obovate,  obtufe.  Capfule  drooping,  obovate- 
oblong. — Found  by  Mr.  Brown  in  Van  Diemen’s  land,  upon 
rocks  and  ftones  at  the  eaft  fide  of  Table  Mountain,  near 
tiie  fummit,  in  43“  fouth  latitude,  and  from  3000  to  3500 
feet  perpendicular  above  the  fea.  This  mofs  is  two  or  three 
inches  high.  Stems  but  little  branched,  leafy  in  the  upper 
part,  denfely  clothed  with  rufly  down  below.  Leaves 
rather  concave,  very  minutely  dotted  or  reticulated,  tipped 
with  a twifled  hair  5th  the  length  of  each  leaf.  Fruit-f  a ’t 
brown,  fmooth.  Sheath  at  the  bafe  accompanied  below 
by  numerous  abortive  piflils  and  capillary,  jointed,  fuccu- 
lent  threads. 

2.  L.  eredum.  Leaves  oblong-parabolic,  obtufe.  Cap- 
fules  oblong,  eredt.—  Found  by  Mr.  Brown  on  the  eaft 
coaft  of  New  Holland,  in  a mountainous  part  of  the  cour- 
try,  growing  on  rocks  near  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Hawkef- 
bury  and  Grofe.  Stems  about  as  tall  as  the  former, 
fimple  or  branched,  clothed  with  rufly  down  in  their  lower 
part,  leafy  above.  Leaves  crowded,  a little  incurved  and 
clofe-prefied  by  drying,  each  tipped  with  a fivrple  hair. 
Fruit  fall:  elongated,  brown,  fmooth.  Capfule  ftraight. 
The  ltd  had  fallen  off. 

3.  L.  gracile.  Leaves  ovate-ob'ontr,  rather  pointed  ; ter- 
minal hair  half  their  length.  Capfule  oblong,  ftraight, 
drooping. — Gathered  by  Mr.  Archibald  Menzies,  at  Durky 
bay  in  New  Zeeland.  The  ferns  are  denfely  tufted,  fome- 
what  branched,  about  an  inch  high,  thickly  clothed  with 
rufly  down  in  their  lower  part.  Leaves  yellowifli-green, 
dotted,  clofe-preffed  when  dry,  pellucid,  itrongly  revolute, 
with  a very  thick  rib,  and  a fmooth  terminal  hair.  Friit- 

fa/l  near  two  inches  high,  flender,  tawny,  with  a fheath  at 
the  bottom,  the  furnmit  very  flender  and  drooping.  Capfule 
nearly  pendulous,  a quarter  of  an  inch  long,  flender,  flraight, 
flightly  fwelling  in  the  middle,  of  a dark  opaque  brown. 
Lid  very  fmall,  obtufe,  of  a flill  deeper  brown. 

4.  L.  Menziefi.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acute  ; ter- 
minal hair  a quarter  their  length.  Capfule  cylindrical, 
drooping,  recurved. — Diicovered  by  Mr.  Menzies  at  Staten- 
land  in  1787.  We,  as  well  as  Mr.  Brown,  are  indebted  to 
him  for  fine  fpecimens  of  this  and  the  lull.  The  ferns  of 
A.  Menziefli  are  half  an  inch  or  more  in  height,  moftly 
fimple,  with  denfe  rufly  fibres  and  roots.  Leaves  bright 
yellowifli-green,  crowded,  finely  dotted,  wavy  and  clofe- 
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preffed  when  dry,  with  a fhortifh,  terminal  hair.  Fruk-Jlalk 
about  an  inch  high,  folitary,  eredl.  Capfule  light  brown, 
fmooth,  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  drooping,  cylindrical, 
fingularly  recurved,  with  fomewhat  of  a turgid  appearance. 
Lid  very  fmall ; after  it  is  fallen  the  white,  membranous, 
very  delicate  fringe  becomes  diltin&ly  vifible. 

Mr.  Brown  with  good  reafon  fufpecds  Bryum  macrocarpum 
of  Hedwig,  Crypt,  v.  3.  t.  to,  may  belong  to  this  genus. 
If  fo,  there  is  an  error  in  the  delineation  of  its  fring.e  ; and 
it  will  prove  the  only  known  fpecies  whofe  leaves  are  tipped 
with  a branched  hair. 

LEPTUM,  in  Antiquity , a fmall  piece  of  money,  which, 
according  to  fome,  was  only  the  eighth  part  of  an  obolus  ; 
Lut  Others  will  have  it  to  be  a filver  or  brafs  drachm. 

LEPTURA,  in  Entomology , a genus  of  Qoleoptera  : the 
antennx  are  fetaceous ; palpi  four,  and  filiform  ; wing-cafes 
tapering  towards  the  tip ; thorax  flender  and  rounded. 
Thofe  of  the  Limxan  lepturx  which  have  the  lip  entire, 
conllitute  the  genus  Donacia  of  Fabricius  ; and  i'uch  as  have 
the  lip  bifid  form  a part  of  the  lepturae  of  that  author  ; for 
the  latter  do  not  cxclufively  confift  of  thofe  infe&s  which, 
according  to  the  Linnxan  charadler,  belong  to  leptura  ; 
leptura  abbreviata  of  Fabricius,  for  example,  is  necydalis 
major  of  Linnaeus,  and  leptura  variegata,  the  Gmelinian 
necydalis  variegata.  Moil  of  the  leptura  tribe  are  furnifhed 
with  legs  of  pretty  confiderable  length  ; run  with  much 
fpeed  and  activity  ; and  are  found  on  flowers.. 


Species. 

Aquatica.  Golden  ; poilerior  thighs  clavated  and  den- 
tated.  Fabr.  Leptura  aquatica , Linn.  Leptura  aquatica 
J'pinofa , Degeer.  Donov.  Brit.  Inf.  Donacia  dentata , 
Hoppe. 

The  colour  of  this  Tpecies  varies  from  reddiih,  or  bralfy, 
to  green  ; the  antennae  blackilh,  with  pale  tellaceous  at  the 
joints  ; head  with  a line  down  the  middle  ; thorax  grooved  ; 
body  beneath  downy  ; legs  obfeure,  tellaceous.  Common 
in  Britain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  on  aquatic  plants, 
particularly  the  nymplixa. 

Simplex.  Golden  ; thighs  fimple.  Fabr. 

An  European  fpecies,  perhaps  leptura  aquatica  mutica  of 


Degeer. 

FasciATA.  Golden  wing-cafes  with  a purple  longitu- 
dinal band.  Herbil.  Leptura  aquatica  fa/ciata,  Degeer. 

Inhabits  watery  places  in  Europe.  The  thighs  lbmetimes 
armed  with  teeth. 

Micans.  Poilerior  legs  bidentated  -t/,  fiianks  fimple ; 
wing-cafes  glofly-violet.  Hoppe. 

Allied  to  L.  aquatica,  and  inhabits  the  fame  places. 

Holoseiucea.  Shining-green  ; antennx  and  legs  fuf- 
cous,  black  ; poilerior  thighs  dentated.  Herbil. 

An  European  fpecies,  found  in  damp  fields,  See. 

Pai.ustris.  Blackifh-violet ; antennx  and  legs  chefnut ; 
poilerior  thighs  dentated.  Herbil. 

A native  of  Pomerania  ; found  in  marlhes. 

ClN'EHEA.  Cinereous,  fpeckled  with  coppery.  Herbil. 

Inhabits  witli  the  former. 

Marginatus.  Poilerior  thighs  one-toothed ; wing- 
cafes  golden  ; margin  andfpot  at  the  bafe  rufous  ; abdomen 
and  legs  filvery.  Hoppe. 

On  aquatic  plants  in  Germany. 

N\ mi’H.e.e.  Poilerior  thighs  dentated;  thorax  and 
wing-cafes  coppery  ; body  cinereous,  downy.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Europe,  on  the  leaves  of  the  nymphxa  alba. 
The  head  is  coppery  ; antennx  and  mouth  black  ; body 
beneath  filvery-brown. 

S agitTARIJE.  Poilerior  tbighs  onc-toothcd  ; wing-cafcs 


green-golden,,  minutely  pundlured  and  truncated  ; abdomen 
and  legs  golden.  Hoppe. 

Antennx  blackifh  ; thorax  wrinkled  and  furrowed. 

Violacea.  Deep  black,  and  fomewhat  bralfy  ; wing- 
cafes  obfeure,  violet ; abdomen  fanguineous.  Pallas. 

Size  of  leptura  aquatica,  and  inhabits  Siberia. 

jEnka.  Poilerior  thigh  armed  with  one  tooth  ; wing- 
cafes  bralfy,  equal,  rounded  ; abdomen  and  legs  bralfy. 
Hoppe.  Lepturs  anea,  'Linn. 

Native  of  Europe. 

Bicor.on.  Golden  ; thorax  above,  with  the  wing-cafes, 
green,  the  latter  with  llrix  of  imprelTed  dots  ; poilerior 
thighs  dentated.  Linn.  Muf.  Lelk. 

An  European- fpecies. 

Fusca.  Poilerior  thighs  with  a fingle  tooth ; body 
brown;  wing-cafes  ftriated  and  pundlured  ; mouth,  antennx, 
and  legs  rufous.  Linn. 

Inhabits  with  the  former. 

Crassipes.  Pofterior  thighs  unarmed  ; body  green - 
bronzed,  beneath  cinereous,  bralfy  ; wing-cafes  ilriated 
with  punctures,  and  marked  with  tranfverie  fmall  lines  ; 
mouth,  antennx,  and  legs  rufous.  Linn. 

Native  of  Europe. 

Rufescens.  Poilerior  thighs  dentated  ; body  reddilh- 
bronze ; beneath  cinereous-bronze;  wing-cafes  ilriated, 
pundlured  with  crenated  wrinkles.  Linn. 

Inhabits  Germany  and  Sweden. 

Nitida,  Poilerior  thighs  toothed  ; body  Ihining-green 
gold  ; wing-cafes  Ilriated  and  punftured,  witli  crenated 
wrinkles,  and  a broad,  common,  purple-green  fillet  ; abdo- 
men,  antennx,  and  legs  gold.  Linn. 

Native  of  Europe. 

C.erulea.  Poilerior  thighs  dentated ; body  blue ; 
wing-cafes  Ilriated,  pundlured  with  crenated  wrinkles  5 an- 
tennx bralfy.  Linn; 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Clavipes.  Poilerior  thighs  unarmed ; body  bralTy ; 
abdomen  covered  with  filvery  down.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Germany,  on  aquatic  plants. 

Fasciculata.  Body  black;  poilerior  legs  long  ; thighs 
unarmed  ; the  lhanks  with  a tuft  of  long  feathers.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Cayenne  ; the  body  very  flender,  with  a filvery 
glofs  beneath. 

Linearis.  Poilerior  thighs  unarmed  ; wing-cafes  linear, 
truncated,  Ihining-bralfy  ; legs  fomewhat  tellaceous.  Hoppe. 

A fpecies  found  in  Europe  ; antennx  blackilh  ; abdomen 
cinereous. 

Hydkocmaiiis.  Poilerior  thighs  unarmed  ; wing-cafes 
cinereous,  glofly,  rounded  at  the  end  ; body  and  legs  cine- 
reous. Hoppe. 

Native  of  Germany  ; the  antennx  cinereous. 

Mi  ckonata.  Poilerior  thighs  unarmed  ; body  above* 
livid  ; beneath,  head,  and  antennx  black  ; thorax  with  two 
divergent  lines  ; wing-cafes  fpinous  at  the  end.  Hoppe. 

Vulgaris.  Poilerior  thighs  unarmed ; body  iiivery- 
green  ; wing-cafes  Ilriated  and  pundlured,  witli  crenate 
wrinkles,  and  a broad,  common,  purple-green  fillet  ; head, 
abdomen,  and  legs  fiivery-alh. 

Lip  bifid. 

Unipunctata.  Black;  wing-cafes  rufous,  with  a black 
dot  in  the  middle.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  about  Drefden. 

Hastata.  Deep  black  ; wing-cafes  red  ; tip  and  future 
in  the  middle  black.  Fabr.  Stenocorus  niger , is'e.  Geoffr. 

Native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  Segments  of 
the  abdomen  with  filvery  down  at  the  edge. 
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Bipunctata.  Black,  villous ; wing-cafes  livid,  with  a 
black  dot  in  the  middle.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Siberia. 

Tomentosa.  Thorax  villous  and  golden  ; wing  tefta- 
ceous,  with  the  tip  black.  Geoff. 

Head  and  antennas  black  ; wing-cafes  fmooth,  flightly 
notched  at  the  tip  ; abdomen  covered  with  filvery  down  ; 
tail  emarginate  ; legs  black. 

Native  of  France. 

Melanura.  Black,  wing-cafes  reddifh  or  livid,  the 
future  and  tip  black.  Schaeff. 

Inhabits  Europe  on  flowers. 

Las  vis.  Black  ; wing-cafes  and  legs  livid,  future,  and 
tip  of  the  wing-cafes  black.  Fabr.  Leptura futuralis. 

Antennae  black  ; body  clothed  with  filvery  down.  Na- 
tive of  Europe. 

Livida.  Black  ; wing-cafes  teftaceous  and  without 
fpots  ; legs  black.  Herbfl. 

Wing-cafes  rounded  at  the  tip,  and  fcarcely  emarginate. 
Native  of  Germany. 

VlLLlCA.  Ferruginous;  antennas,  wing-cafes,  and  breaft 
brown.  Schaeff.,  &c.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Europe  ; firft  joint  of  the  antennae  rufous. 

Meridian  A.  Thorax  fomewhat  fpinous  ; wing- cafes 
fafligate  ; bread,  fhining.  Schaeff. 

Male  blackifh,  female  teftaceous ; legs  of  the  larva  long. 
A native  of  Europe. 

Strigilata.  Black  ; wing-cafes  teftaceous,  with  a 
blackifh  fillet.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Sweden. 

Emarginata.  Black  ; wing-cafes  purple,  tip  black, 
and  emarginate.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Cayenne,  the  abdomen  bidentated  at  the  end  ; 
fegments  fhining  filvery  at  the  bafe. 

Sanguinolenta.  Black  ; wing-cafes  fanguineous.  Linn. 
Fn.  Su.  Leptura  dubia,  Scop. 

Native  of  Northern  Europe. 

Rubra.  Black  ; thorax,  wing-cafes,  and  fhanks  purple- 
red.  Linn. 

Inhabits  Sweden. 

Testacea.  Black;  wing-cafes  teftaceous;  fhanks  ru- 
fous ; thorax  rounded  behind.  Fabr. 

Found  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
male  of  the  former. 

Revestita-  Teftaceous  ; wing-cafes,  breaft,  and  an- 
tennae deep  black.  Schreber. 

Native  of  Germany. 

Pubescens.  Black,  with  cinereous  down,  rib  of  the  wing 
teftaceous  at  the  bafe.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Sweden. 

Virens.  Silky  greenifh  ; antennae  varied  with  brown  and 
green.  Oliv. 

Smaragdula.  Silky  greenifh  ; antennae  and  leg3  black. 
Fabr. 

Inhabits  Sweden. 

Atra.  Body  entirely  deep  black.  Oliv.  Fabr.  Lep- 
tura at  biops , Poda. 

Legs  fometimes  teftaceous  ; abdomen  with  white  filky 
down. 

Humeralis.  Black  ; fhoulders  and  abdomen  ferruginous. 
Fabr. 

Native  of  Germany. 

Scutellata.  Black ; fcutel  white.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Italy. 

Suturata.  Cinereous ; wing-cafes  teftaceous,  with  a 
Hack  future.  Fabr. 


Found  in  Germany ; the  antennae  teftaceous,  with  black 
tip  ; legs  rufous,  the  joints  black. 

Exclam  ationis.  Black;  wing-cafes  with  a yellow  line 
down  the  middle,  and  a dot  at  the  bafe.  Fabr.,  &c. 

A fmall  fpecies  found  in  Sweden. 

Lurida.  Ferruginous ; wing-cafes  teftaceous.  Fabr., 
& c. 

Inhabits  deferts  of  Hircania. 

Femorata.  Black;  thighs  rufous  at  the  bafe.  Fabr. 

Found  in  Saxony. 

Ruficornis.  Black  ; antennae  and  legs  rufous.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Italy.  Body  covered  with  yellowifh  down. 

Marginata.  Black  ; margin  of  the  wing-cafes  and 
hind  fhanks  rufous.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Norway. 

Nigra.  Wing-cafes  tapering  ; body  black,  polifhed ; 
abdomen  red.  Schaeff. 

An  European  fpecies. 

Praeusta.  Body  covered  with  golden  down  ; head  and 
tip  of  the  wing-cafes  black.  Fabr. 

Firft  joint  of  the  antennae  ferruginous  ; legs  red. 

Native  of  Europe. 

Quadrimaculata.  Black  ; wing-cafes  teftaceous,  with 
a black  ring.  Oliv. 

Native  of  Germany. 

4-Guttata.  Brown  ; wing-cafes  black,  with  two  fer- 
ruginous dots  at  the  bafe.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Saxony. 

Rostrata.  Dull  brafly  ; legs  yellow.  Fabr. 

Subspinosa.  Black  ; wing-cafes  teftaceous,  with  four 
black  bands,  the  firft  punftured  ; antennae  and  legs  yellow. 
Fabr.  & c. 

Perhaps  the  female  of  the  laft.  Head  black,  with  a ful- 
vous frontal  band  ; wing-cafes  emarginate  ; three  fegments 
of  the  abdomen  yellow.  Native  of  Germany. 

Aurvlenta.  Black;  fore  and  hind  margin  of  the 
thorax  golden  ; wing-cafes  teftaceous,  with  four  fimple 
black  bands.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Germany  ; fegments  of  the  abdomen  edged  with 
white. 

Dubia.  Black  and  fomewhat  villous  ; wing-cafes  tef- 
taceous, dotted  with  black  ; legs  black.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Siberia.  Allied  to  Leptura  attenuata. 

Sexguttata.  Black ; wing-cafes  with  three  yellow 
fpots.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Germany.  Herbfl:. 

Quadrifasciata.  Black  ; wing-cafes  teftaceous,  with 
four  indented  black  bands.  Linn.  Leptura  oSomacalata, 
Degeer.  Cerambyx fafciatus,  Scop. 

Native  of  Europe. 

3-Fasciata.  Black  ; wing-cafes  with  three  yellow  bands, 
the  firft  interrupted.  Fabr. 

Antennae  pale  afh,  with  the  bafe  black  ; firft  band  on  the 
wing-cafes  compofed  of  two  dots,  the  fecond  with  a fmall 
tooth,  the  third  lunated.  Inhabits  Sweden  and  Germany. 

Reticulata.  Black ; wing-cafes  teftaceous  at  the 
bafe,  reticulated  with  yellow,  and  tipped  with  black. 
Fabr. 

Native  of  Italy.  The  antennae  black  ; joints  at  the  bafe 
yellow;  legs  rufous,  with  black  joints. 

Sericea.  Green-blue;  wing-cafes  fomewhat  faftigate. 
Fabr. 

This  and  the  feven  following  inhabit  Europe. 

Collaris.  Thorax  globular,  and  with  the  abdomen  red  ; 
wing-cafes  black.  Fabr. 

Virginea.  Thorax  globular  and  black ; wing-cafes 
violet ; abdomen  rufous.  Oliv. 

Carbo- 
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Carbonaria.  Black  ; wing-cafes  teftaceous,  tipped 
‘with  brown.  Linn. 

Native  of  Africa.  Antennae  yellowifh  at  the  bafe  ; tho- 
rax and  wing-cafes  fmooth. 

Luteicornis.  Yellow;  thorax  with  two  black  lines; 
wing-cafes  with  four  black  bands.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Carolina.  Head  and  antennae  yellow  ; legs  yel- 
low ; pofterior  thighs  with  a black  ring. 

4- Pustulata.  Black  ; wing-cafes  with  two  remote  fer- 
ruginous fpots.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Sweden. 

8-Maculata.  Black  ; wing-cafes  livid,  with  four  black 
fpots.  Schicff. 

Ah  European  fpecies. 

Interrogationis.  Black;  wing-cafes  yellow,  with  a 
longitudinal  curved  black  line,  and  four  marginal  fpots. 
Finn.  Donov.  Br.  Inf. 

Native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 

Marginella.  Blackifh  ; future  of  the  wing-cafes,  two 
marginal  fpots,  and  tip  yellow.  Fabr. 

An  inhabitant  of  Italy, 

6-Maculata.  Black;  wing-cafes  teftaceous,  with  three 
indented  black  bands,  the  anterior  one  a little  interrupted. 
iJcha;ff.  &c. 

Native  of  Europe. 

y -Punctata.  Black  ; thorax  teftaceous,  with  a black 
dot;  wing-cafes  teftaceous,  with  feven  black  dots.  Fabr. 

Small,  linear ; head  with  a large  frontal  teftaceous 
fpot ; abdomen  teftaceous  ; legs  black.  Native  of  Hun- 
gary. 

I2-MacUi.ata.  Black;  wing-cafes  yellow,  with  fix 
large  black  fpots  on  each*.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Siberia. 

Attenuata.  Wing-cafes  tapering,  yellow,  with  four 
black  bands  ; legs  teftaceous.  Schaeff. 

Inhabits  Europe  ; abdomen  entirely  black,  or  rufous, 
with  the  tip  black. 

Calcarata.  Black  ; wing-cafes  tapering,  yellow,  with 
four  black  bands,  the  firft  pun&ured,  fecond  interrupted ; 
pofterior  (hanks  bidentated.  Herbft. 

FJigeixa.  Black  ; wing-cafes  teftaceous ; anterior  (hanks 
rufous.  Linn. 

Erythropus.  Black  ; legs  red  ; bafe  of  the  thighs, 
tips  of  the  (hanks,  and  ends  of  the  legs  black.  Linn. 

5- Maculata.  Black  ; antennae  annulated  with  black  ; 
legs  and  wing-cafcs  teftaceous,  the  latter  with  five  black 
fpots  and  three  bands.  Linn. 

Fcsca.  Brown,  with  golden  down;  bafe  of  the  an- 
tennse teftaceous ; fore  thighs  and  (hanks  teftaceous,  the 
former  with  four  teftaceous  bands,  the  latter  teftaceous  at 
the  bafe.  Linn. 

Morio.  Thorax  orbicular ; body  entirely  black  and 
poliftied.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Sweden. 

Cerambyctformis.  Black,  with  whitifh  down  ; wing- 
cafcs  yellowifh,  with  five  black  fpots  and  a line  iu  the 
middle.  Flerbft. 

Found  in  Hungary  and  Auftria. 

Russica.  Black,  with  whitifh  down  ; wing-cafes  yel- 
lower, with  five  black  fpots  and  a line  in  the  middle. 
Herb  It. 

Inhabits  Rufiia. 

Lajvis.  Black,  beneath  filky ; antennas  yellowifh-brown ; 
■anterior  legs  ferruginous.  Herbft. 

Native  of  Pomerania. 

Solstitial  is.  Black ; antenna:  ferruginous  at  the  bafe; 
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legs  and  wing-cafes  yellow,  the  latter  edged  with  black, 
Herbft. 

Inhabits  Pruffia. 

4-Notata..  Black,  with  yellowifh  down,  beneath  with 
whitifli ; antennae  brown  at  the  bafe ; thighs  ferruginous 
at  the  bafe  ; wing-cafes  pun&uiel  with  twe  orange  fpots. 
Herbft. 

Same  country  as  the  preceding. 

Splendida.  Black,  with  yellow  down ; wing-cafes 
glabrous  at  the  tip  ; legs  fulvous ; antennse  brown,  with  fer- 
ruginous bafe.  Herbft. 

Inhabits  Germany. 

Plumipes.  Brown,  punfturcd ; thighs  fubclavated; 
hind-legs  very  long,  the  (hanks  rufous  at  the  tip.  Pallas. 

Country  unknown. 

Rufipes.  Black ; legs  rufous ; thighs  black  at  the 
bafe.  Schaller." 

Native  of  Germany. 

Octo-maculata.  Black  ; wing-cafes  teftaceous,  with 
fix  black  fpots  and  tip.  Schaller. 

Inhabits  Saxony. 

Schalleri.  Brown;  bafe  of  the  (hells  with  four  rufous 
fpots.  Schaller. 

Inhabits  Germany. 

Pumila.  Brown;  anterior  legs  teftaceous,  the  thighs 
black  above.  Schaller. 

Native  of  Saxony.  A rare  fpecies,  found  on  rhajnnus 
catharticus. 

Ustulata.  Black  ; thorax  and  wing-cafes  teftaceous, 
tipped  with  black  ; legs  teftaceous. 

Inhabits  Germany  on  flowers. 

Pahisina.  Black  ; bafe  of  the  antennae  and  thighs  red- 
difh.  Thunb. 

Oblong,  narrow.  Inhabits  Germany. 

Bipustulata.  Wing-cafes  black,  ftriated  with  dots, 
and  marked  with  two  teftaceous  fpots.  Thunberg. 

Inhabits  Upfal. 

Scopolii.  Abdomen  and  thorax  at  the  pofterior  margin 
red ; wing-cafes  teftaceous,  pellucid,  and  attenuated  ; tip 
and  margin  below  the  middle  black.  Scop. 

Njgripes.  Black  ; wing-cafes  dull  yellow-teftaceous  ; 
legs  black.  Gmel.  Degeer,  &c. 

Country  unknown. 

Verna.  Black;  anterior  (hanks  fulvous.  Mull. 

Native  of  Denmark. 

Maculosa.  Black;  wing-cafes  livid-teftaceous ; an- 
tennae fpotted  with  black.  Degeer. 

Country  unknown. 

Lunulata.  Black  ; thorax  with  a narrow  yellow  band 
behind ; wing-cafes  with  two  ferruginous  lunules.  S we- 
derus. 

Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Bicolorata.  Pale  ferruginous;  eyes,  wing-cafes, 
wings,  and  tail  above  black.  Ltftura  bicolory  Swederus. 

Native  ef  America. 

Vittata.  Pale  teftaceous;  antennae  annulated  with 
fufeous ; wing-cafes  dotted  with  black,  with  four  yellow 
flripes.  Swederus. 

Inhabits  America. 

io-Puxctata.  Black;  thorax  fubglobular  ; wing-cafes 
with  ten  dots.  Lepech. 

Inhabits  Ural. 

Varia.  Villous,  hoary;  thorax  fubglobular;  wing- 
cafes  black  with  white  dots,  and  four  interrupted  bands. 
Lepech. 

Same  country  as  the  former.  ' 
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Viridis.  Greenifli ; thorax  fomewhat  ovate,  with  two 
darker  lines  ; the  back  black.  Lepech. 

Native  of  Siberia. 

Nitens.  Thorax  globular,  and  with  the  abdomen  black, 
with  yellowifh  (hining  down  ; wing-cafes  black,  with  four 
broad  yellow  bands  ; legs  ferruginous.  Forlter. 

Inhabits  North  America. 

Bilineata.  Blackifh-brown  ; thorax  with  two  yellowifli 
lines  ; wing-cafes  with  fcattered  dots.  Scop. 

Found  in  Carniola. 

Cjerulea.  Blue  ; anterior  (hanks  rufous.  Scop. 

Native  of  Italy. 

Squalida.  Black ; wing-cafes  teftaceous  at  the  bafe 
and  inner  margin.  Scop. 

Same  country  as  the  former. 

Bipartita.  Black ; thorax  ferruginous  with  a black 
line;  wing  cafes  with  a common  ferruginous  fpot.  Schrank. 

This  and  the  two  following  are  natives  of  Germany. 

Ferruginea.  Black  ; wing-cafes  ferruginous,  with  a 
broad  patch  of  black.  Schrank. 

Lambda.  Black  ; wing-cafes  with  three  white  bands. 
Schrank. 

Maculata.  Black,  with  yellow  downy  fpots  ; thorax 
globular  ; antennas  half  as  long  as  the  body.  Geoffr. 

This  and  the  five  following  are  inhabitants  of  France. 

N.evia.  Black,  with  yellow  down  ; wing-cafes  with 
two  black  glabrous  fpots.  Geoffr. 

Punctulata.  Blackifh  ; head  and  thorax  red,  dotted 
with  black.  Geoffr. 

Strigosa.  Yellow  downy ; wing-cafes  with  three  nar- 
row black  bands.  Geoffr. 

Gallica.  Blue ; (hanks  rufous ; thorax  fubglobular. 
Geoffr. 

Crassipes.  Deep  black;  thighs  thick  and  rufous. 
Geofir. 

Bimaculata.  Rufous  ; thorax  cylindrical  ; wing-cufes 
dotted,  with  a fpot  and  waved  line  of  white.  Mull. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Villosa.  Black,  villous;  thorax  cylindrical,  with  pale 
longitudinal  line.  Mull. 

Native  of  Denmark. 

LEPTURUS,  in  Botany,  from  Mirloc,  Jlender,  and  &fx, 
the  tail  of  an  animal,  a genus  of  grades,  eftabliflied  by  Mr. 
Brown,  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i.  207,  and  fo  called  from  its 
long  (lender  cylindrical  fpike.  It  is  founded  on  Rottboi/ia 
repens,  Forft.  Prodr.  9.  u.  50,  with  a queftion  whether 
R.  incurvata  of  Linnaeus  and  FI.  Brit.,  as  well  as  R.f/i- 
fortnis  of  Roth,  may  net  belong  to  the  fame.  The  chief 
difference  between  Lepturus  and  Rottbollia  feems-fo  lie  in  the 
joints  cf  the  fpike  being  iingle- flowered  in  the  former,  two- 
flowered  in  the  latter;  for  in  the  detail  of  the  florets,  re- 
fpetting  the  prefence  or  imperfection  of  the  parts  of  impreg- 
nation, this  tribe  of  grades,  and  indeed  all  grades,  are  to 
be  trailed  with  great  caution. 

Lepturus,  in  Ichthyology.  The  name  is  of  Greek  ori- 
gin, and  is  formed  ot  X=-L;,  Jlender,  and  may.,  a tail,  ex- 
preffing  that  the  hfh  bearing  this  name  has  a very  loug  and 
(lender  tail.  See  Triciiiurus  lepturus. 

Lepturus,  in  Ornithology.  See  Phaeton  athereus. 

LEPUS,  the  Hare,  in  HJlronomy,  a conftellation  of  the 
fouthern  hemifpherc ; whole  flars  in  Ptolemy's  catalogue 
are  twelve  ; in  that  of  Tycho  thirteen  ; in  the  Britannic  ca- 
talogue nineteen.  See  Constellation. 

Lepus  Hqueus,  the  water- hare,  in  Ornithology,  a name 
given  to  the  crefted  diver,  or  colymbus  of  America,  which 
is  the  lame  fpecies  with  the  large  European  kind,  though 


defcrlbed  by  many  authors  as  a different  bird.  It  has.  the 
name  of  the  fea-hare  or  water-hare,  from  its  great  nimble- 
nefs  in  the  water.  It  is  caught  with  much  difficulty  ; and 
the  Mexicans  have  a thoufand  fabulous  dories  about  it.  See 
Colymbus  crijlatus. 

Lepus,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  order  of  Glires,  in  the 
clafs  of  Mammalia,  the  characters  of  which  are  that  the 
animals  of  this  genus  have  two  fore-teeth  in  each  jaw  ; in 
the  upper  jaw  is  a fecond  inner  row  of  fore-teeth,  which  arc 
confiderably  fmaller  than  the  outer  or  primaries ; the  fore- 
feet have  each  five,  and  the  hind-feet  four  toes.  Thefe  ani- 
mals are  very  timid ; they  live  on  vegetable  food  ; and  they 
ufe  the  hind-feet  in  walking  as  far  as  the  heel,  running  by  a 
kind  of  leaps,  <ar  repeated  bounds.  They  have  either  ex- 
ceedingly (hort  tails,  named  /cuts,  or  none  at  all. 

* With  tails. 

1.  L.  Vifcaccia,  Vizcacha,  Vifcacbos,  the  Peruvian  hare, 
with  a longiffi  tail,  befet  with  bridles.  Molin.  Hill.  Nat. 
Chil.  Hares  of  this  fpecies  inhabit  the  plains  and  bafes  of 
mountains  in  the  colder  parts  of  Peru  and  Chili.  The  fur 
is  of  a moufe  colour,  and  fo  fine  and  foft,  that,  in  the  time 
of  the  Incas,  it  was  woven  into  cloth  for  the  Peruvian  nobles, 
and  is  that  employed  for  bonnets  by  the  Chilefe.  In  habit 
and  manner  this  fpecies  refembles  the  rabbit,  and  digs  holes 
under  ground,  in  which  are  two  contiguous  chambers,  one 
in  which  it  deeps,  and  the  other,  which  is  lower,  is  employed 
for  eating  its  provifions,  that  are  collected  in  the  night ; the 
tail  is  bulhy,  and  much  longer  than  that  of  any  other  fpe- 
cies, and  in  general  it  turns  up  and  is  ufed  as  a weapon  of 
defence. 

2.  L.  Timidus,  common  hare,  has  a very  (hort  tail,  the 
ears  longer  than  the  head,  and  black  at  the  ends.  Of  this 
there  are  two  varieties,  viz.  the  horned  common  hare,  L.  ti- 
midus cornutus,  having  (lightly  branched  horns,  an  animal 
probably  fabulous  ; and  the  yellow  common  hare,  L.  timidus 
me/inus,  of  a draw  colour,  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  hare, 
and  running  like  it.  Cook’s  Voy.  iii.  Pennant’s  Quad. 

This  fpecies  inhabits  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  more 
plentifully  in  Bulgaria  ; in  the  northern  parts  of  Perfia, 
Japan,  Ceylon,  and  almoll  the  whole  of  Afia  ; in  Egypt 
and  Barbary  ; in  North  America,  and  even  in  Chili.  The 
hare  is  very  timid,  very  quick  in  its  fight  and  hearing,  and 
very  fwift,  particularly  in  running  up  hill ; when  hunted  it 
runs  circularly,  gradually  leffening  the  circuit,  and  often 
doubling  back  parallel  to  its  path,  and  leaping  through  a 
great  interval  at  the  turn,  in  order  to  throw  off  the  dogs. 
(Set  Hare  Hunting.)  The  hare  feeds  only  by  night,  and 
chiefly  on  the  twigs  and  bark  of  ffirubs  and  young  trees. 
It  is  hunted  for  fport  with  dogs  or  hawks,  and,  in  India, 
with  fome  fpecies  of  the  cat  genus.  It  is  faid  to  be 
fond  of  the  found  of  a drum  ; it  is  much  infeited  with 
fleas  ; it  does  not  burrow,  but  makes  a kind  of  neit, 
called  by  fporlfmen  a “ form,”  among  bufhes  or  long 
grafs  ; its  urine  is  foetid,  which  it  takes  care  not  to  dil- 
charge  in  its  nelt.  It  does  not  pair,  but  breeds  often  in 
the  (ummer  and  fpring  the  male  purfuing  the  female, 
when  in  feafon,  by  "the  feent ; after  going  50  or  31  days, 
the  female  brings  three  or  four  at  a litter  ; and  as  hares 
are  very  lafeivious,  fuperfxtation  is  not  uncommon.  It  is 
about  two  feet  in  length,  when  full  grown  between  eight 
and  nine  pounds  in  weight,  fometimes,  though  rarely,  twelve  ; 
the  head  is  oblong  or  oval  ; the  ears  long  and  tipt  with 
black,  the  eyes  large,  prominent,  and  black,  placed  much 
outwards,  and  provided  with  a nictitating  membrane, 
which  remains  open  when  the  animal  is  afleep  ; the  upper 
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lip  is  divided  ; the  fnout  furnifhed  with  long  white 
whifkcrs,  the  chin  white;  the  fur  on  the  face,  back,  and 
fides  white  at  the  roots,  black  in  the  middle,  and  tawny 
red  at  the  ends  ; the  bread  and  throat  are  reddifh  ; the  belly 
is  white  ; the  tail  is  black  above  and  white  beneath  ; the  hind 
thighs  are  ftrong,  thick,  and  flefliy , with  a cavity  on  each 
fide  at  the  pubes  ; the  feet  are  thickly  covered  with  hair  on 
the  foies.  This  animal  is  fond  of  birch,  parfley,  and  pinks. 
Its  flefli  was  forbidden  by  the  Druids,  but  much  efteemed 
by  the  Romans.  For  other  particulars,  fee  Hare. 

3.  L.  Vdriabilis , varying  hare,  Alpine  hare,  has  a very 
(hort  tail,  the  ears  (horter  than  the  head  ; the  whole  fur  be- 
comes white  in  winter,  except  the  tips  of  the  ears,  which  re- 
main black.  Of  this  fpecies  there  is  a variety,  called  the 
L.  varialilis  hybridus,  or  fpurious  varying  hare,  the  fides  of 
which  only  turn  white  in  winter.  This  ipecies  inhabits  the 
coldelt  and  mod  hilly  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia,  as  Scotland, 
Norway,  Lapland,  Ruffia,  Siberia,  Kamtfchatka,  Greenland, 
and  in  America,  about  Hudfon’s  bay,  and  Labrador.  The 
fpurious  variety  is  a mixed  breed,  between  the  varying  and 
common  fpecies,  fuftaining  a partial  change  of  colour,  and 
found  only  in  the  fouthern  and  weftern  parts  of  Siberia.  In 
autumn  the  varying  hares  fometimes  colledl  in  flocks  of  5 or 
6co  : driven  from  the  mountains  of  Ruflia  and  Siberia,  they 
migrate  in  quell  of  -fubfiftcnce  into  the  lower  country,  and  re- 
tun: in  fprmg.  The  flefli  of  this  fpecies  is  harder,  drier,  and 
lefs  flavoured  than  that  of  the  common  kind.  It  never  mixes 
with  the  common  fpecies,  but  keeps  on  the  tops  of  the 
higheft  hills ; it  does  not  run  fwiftly,  but  when  purfued, 
takes  (helter  in  the  clefts  of  rocks  ; is  eafily  tamed  and  very 
frolickfome  ; fond  of  honey  and  fweatmeats  ; it  eats  its  own 
dung  before  a ftorm  ; changes  to  white  in  September,  and 
recovers  its  grey  colour  in  April ; and  it  is  fubjedl  to  thefe 
changes  when  kept  in  a warm  room  ; in  Greenland,  it  is 
always  white.  Penn.  Quad.  Ardlic  Zool.  Forfter.  Phil. 
T ranf.  lxii. 

4.  L.  Niger,  the  black  hare,  has  a very  Ihort  tail,  fur 
entirely  black,  or  very  dark  tawny,  the  whole  year,  and 
inhabits  Siberia,  and  the  government  of  Caflan.  It  is  much 
larger  than  the  common  kind,  and  very  gloffy. 

5.  L.  Americanus,  American  hare,  Hudfon’s  bay  hare, 
Hudfon's  bay  quadruped,  Phil.  Tranf.  lxii.  with  the 
tips  of  the  ears  and  tail  grey,  has  a very  Ihort  tail.*  The 
hind  legs  are  a half  longer  than  the  body  ; the  tips  of 
the  ears  and  tail  grey.  This  fpecies  inhabits  North  Ame- 
rica. In  New  England,  Canada,  and  farther  north,  this 
fpecies  acquires  a long,  filky,  filver-white  coat  of  fur  during 
winter,  the  edges  of  the  ears  only  remaining  grey : to  the 
fouth  it  retains  the  whole  year  a (hort  fur  of  an  afli  colour, 
mixed  wit’-  rully  and  black,  on  the  neck  and  body,  the  legs 
pale-afh  colour,  and  the  belly  white.  It  is  fmaller  than  the 
common  hare,  (belters  in  hollow  trees  and  under  fallen  tim- 
ber, and  breeds  once  or  twice  a year,  producing  from  five 
to  feven  at  a litter ; the  fore  legs  are  proportionally  (horter, 
and  the  hind  legs  confiderably  longer  than  thofe  of  the  com- 
mon kind. 

6.  L.  Tolai  of  Buffon,  Baikal  hare  of  Pennant,  the  Dau- 
rian  hare  of  Erxleb.  the  cuniculus  leporinus  of  J.  G. 
Gmelin,  has  a (hort  tail,  and  the  edges  of  the  ears  black. 
This  fpecies  inhabits  the  country  beyond  the  lake  Baikal, 
in  the  delert  of  Gobi  or  Cobi,  and  as  far  as  Thibet.  This 
is  larger  than  the  former  fpecies ; in  fummer  of  much  the 
fame  colour  with  the  varying  hare,  and  in  winter  a little 
paler ; the  legs  are  fmaller  and  the  hind  legs  longer  ; the 
tail  longer  than  that  of  a rabbit,  but  fhorter  than  that  of 
the  common  hare,  and  like  that  black,  efpecially  at  the  root. 
It  dees  not  burrow,  runs  ftraight  forward  when  purfued, 


and  (belters  in  the  holes  of  rocks.  Its  flefh  is  white,  like 
that  of  the  rabbit. 

7.  L.  Minimus,  Chilefe  hare,  has  a very  fhort  tail,  and 
the  ears  of  an  uniform  colour.  Molin.  H.  N.  Chil.  This 
fpecies  inhabits  the  kingdom  of  Chili.  It  is  fmall,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  fize  of  a fmall  rat  ; its  body  is  of  a conical 
form,  its  ears  are  fmall  and  (harp-pointed,  its  fnout  is 
lengthened,  the  fur  is  fine  and  very  (hort  ; the  flefli  is  white 
and  good  for  food.  It  refembles  the  domeftic  rabbit  in 
variablenefs  of  colour,  in  its  prolific  quality,  producing  al- 
raoft  every  month  fix  or  feven  young  one3  at  a time ; and  in 
Chili  it  is  domefticated. 

8.  L.  Capenfis,  Cape  hare,  has  a bufhy  tail,  as  long  as 
the  head,  and  red  feet.  It  inhabits  the  country  three  days' 
journey  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopp  ; dwells  in  the  fif- 
fures  of  rocks,  and  does  not  burrow ; about  the  fize  of  a 
rabbit,  and  probably  the  fame  animal  that  is  mentioned  by 
Adanfon  as  found  in  Guinea,  which,  he  fays,  is  fmaller  than 
the  common  kind,  with  a colour  between  that  of  a rabbit, 
and  has  white  flefli. 

9.  L.  Cuniculus,  common  rabbit,  has  a very  (hort  tail,  almoft 
of  the  fame  colour  with  the  body,  ears  black  at  the  points, 
and  hind  legs  (horter  than  the  body.  Of  this  fpecies  there 
are  the  following  varieties,  viz.  cuniculus  ferus,  or  wild  rab- 
bit, of  a brownifli-grey  colour  ; cunic.  dornejlicus  niger,  of  an 
uniform  black  colour  ; cun.  domeficus  a/bus,  of  an  uniform, 
white  colour,  with  fiery  red  eyes  ; cun  dornejlicus  variegatus 
pied  tame  rabbit,  of  a pied  or  mottled  black  and  white 
colour  ; cun.  dornejlicus  argenteus,  filvery  tame  rabbit,  of  a 
filvery  grey  or  alh-colour,  with  tawny  feet.  This  fpecies 
inhabits  naturally  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  Afia,  and 
Africa  ; it  is  not  a native  of  Britain,  but  has  fubfifted  in  a 
wild  and  tame  (late  in  this  country  for  feveral  ages. 
It  occupies  principally  dry  fandy  foils,  in  which  it  forms 
long  winding  burrows ; confining  itfelf  to  thefe  holes 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  wandering  in  the  even- 
ing,  night,  and  morning,  in  fearch  of  food.  It  feeds  on 
all  kinds  of  green  vegetables  and  grain.  Its  flefli  is  white 
and  much  efteemed.  The  female  breeds  fix  or  feven  times 
in  a year,  going  30  or  3 1 days  with  young,  and  bringing 
from  four  to  eight  at  a litter  : it  acquires  its  full  fize  in  fix 
months,  and  lives  about  eight  or  nine  years  ; the  male  is  very 
falacious,  and  apt  to  deftroy  the  joung  ; rabbits  are  preyed 
upon  by  hawks,  badgers,  and  polecats,  and  are  caught  by 
means  of  terriers,  nets,  and  ferrets.  Numbers  of  them  are 
bred  in  a wild  (late  in  places  fet  apart  for  the  purpofe,  called 
“ warrens,’’  and  many  are  bred  in  houfes  in  a domeftic  (late. 
The  wuld  variety  is  of  a brown  afh-colour,  having  the  upper 
part  of  the  tail  black,  and  the  under  part  white.  The  fur 
of  the  filvery  variety  is  valuable. 

10.  L.  Sac  cal  us,  hooded  rabbit,  Ruffian  rabbit,  has  a double 
fold  of  the  (kin  behind  the  head,  and  another  under  the 
throat.  This  animal’s  habitat  is  unknown.  It  is  deferibed 
by  Mr.  Pennant,  from  a drawing  in  the  Britifti  Mufeum  by 
Mr.  Edwards,  and  called  by  him  a Ruffian  rabbit,  but  it  is 
unknown  in  that  empire. 

11.  L.  Serheus,  Angora  rabbit,  is  covered  with  long, 
waved,  filky  hair.  The  Ruffian  rabbit  is  reckoned  by 
Gmelin  a variety  of  this.  It  inhabits  Angora  in  Afia  Mi- 
nor, and  is  exceedingly  beautiful  on  account  of  its  fine,  white, 
filky  fur,  which  is  a valuable  article  in  commerce. 

* * Having  no  Tails. 

12.  L.  Brafdienjis,  Brafilian  hare,  named  “ Tapcti”  by 
the  natives,  has  very  large  ears,  no  tail,  and,  for  the  moll 
part,  a white  ring  or  collar  round  the  neck.  (Pallas  Glir. ) 
This  fpecies  inhabits  South  America  and  Mexico  ; it  is  of 
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the  fame  colour  and  magnitude  with  the  common  hare,  but 
darker,  with  fimilar  large  ears  ; iri  its  general  appearance  it 
refembles  the  rabbit.  It  lives  in  the  woods,  does  not  bur- 
row, and  its  fiefh  is  good  food. 

13.  L.  Pujillus,  calling-hare  of  Pennant,  has  no  tail,  tri- 
angular ears,  white  at  the  edges  ; the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  are  dark-brown,  mixed  with  blackifh-grey,  and  the 
under  parts  hairy.  (Schreber.)  This  fpecies  inhabits  the 
fouthern  extremity  of  the  Ural  mountains,  about  the  Irtifch 
and  the  funny  hills  to  the  fouth  of  the  Altaic  chain.  It 
feeds  chiefly  on  the  flowers  and  bark  of  the  Cytifus  fupinus, 
Robinia  frutefcens,  Cerafus  pumila,  and  Mains  fylveftris ; digs 
holes  in  dry  places,  amid  bufhes,  and  leads  a very  retired 
life,  near  its  burrows,  which  are  long  and  intricate,  with  a 
very  fmall  entrance.  Thefe  apimals  are  difcovered  by  their 
voice,  which  is  very  loud  and  fonorous,  like  the  piping  of  a 
quail,  and  may  be  heard  at  a great  diftance  ; it  is  repeated 
at  fhort  intervals,  three,  four,  or  even  fix  times,  moftly  at 
night  and  morning,  and  never  in  winter  or  bad  weather. 
This  fpecies  is  gentle,  and  eafily  tamed ; it  fleeps  little, 
drinks  frequently,  and  is  moft  active  in  the  night  feafon  ; its 
pace  is  not  quick,  but  by  leaps. 

14.  L.  Alpitius,  Mountain  hare,  Alpine  hare  of  Pallas, 
&c.  Muftela  Daurica,  or  Daurian  weafel,  has  fhort  rounded 
ears,  and  no  tail,  is  of  a bright  bay  colour,  with  brown 
cars  and  hind  feet.  (Schreber.)  This  animal  inhabits  the 
Altaic  chain  of  mountains,  to  the  extremity  of  Afia,  and 
beyond  the  Lena  and  Yenifei,  occupying  the  moil  rugged 
and  inacceflible  fhelves  of  the  mountains,  burrowing  in  the 
clefts  of  the  rocks,  or  living  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  decay- 
ed trees.  Its  voice  or  cry  refembles  a loud  whittle.  The 
mountain  hare  is  preyed  on  by  fables  and  Siberian  weafels, 
and  is  much  infelted  by  the  Oeftrus  leporinus,  a fpecies  of 
gad-fly,  which  lodges  its  eggs  in  their  fkins,  and  often 
deftroys  them.  This  fpecies  varies  in  fize  from  feven  to 
nine  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  from  1^  pound  to  four 
ounces. 

15  L.  Ogotona , the  Ogotona  hare,  or  Mongalian  wea- 
fel, has  oblong,  oval,  fomewhat  pointed  ears,  of  the  fame 
colour  with  the  body,  which  is  pale  grey  ; but  it  has  no  tail. 

( Schreber. ) It  inhabits  the  mountains  beyond  the  lake  Bai- 
kal, and  all  Mongalia,  efpecially  the  great  defert  of  Cobi  ; 
dwelling  fometimes  in  rocky  places,  among  ftones,  or 
forming  in  the  faiid  with  two  or  three  entrances.  Its  voice 
is  fharp  and  clamorous ; it  feeds  chiefly  on  the  bark  of  the 
Pyrus  baccata,  and  on  the  fuckers  of  the  dwarf  elder,  and 
in  fpringon  various  herbs  which  grow  on  the  fandy  foil.  It 
is  nimble,  and  fcarcely  capable  of  being  tamed  ; it  is  preyed 
upon  by  various  fpecies  of  the  weafel  tribe,  by  the  Manul 
cat,  hawks,  wood-peckers,  and  owls ; it  differs  from  the 
calling  and  mountain  hares,  chiefly  in  fize,  being  about  6\ 
inches  long.  It  procreates  in  fpring,  and  the  young  ones 
are  fully  grown  by  the  end  of  June. 

LEPYRODIA,  in  Botany,  XsnrvpuiSre,  fcaly fo  called  on 
account  of  the  inner  fcales  at  the  bafe  of  each  flower. 
Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  247.  — Clafs  and  order, 
Dioecia  Trmndria.  Nat.  Ord.  Tripetaloideec,  Linn.  June's, 
jufl.  Rejliacea,  Brown. 

LIT.  Ch.  Flowers  either  dioecious  or  hermaphrodite. 
Petals  fix,  nearly  equal,  prominent,  with  one  or  two  fcales 
at  their  bale,  within  the  proper  fcale  of  the  fpike,  or 
catkin. — Male,  Stamens  three.  Anthers  fimple,  peltate. 
A rudiment  of  a piftil.  Female,  Styles  three.  Capfule  of 
three  cells,  three-Iobed,  burfting  at  the  prominent  angles. 
Seeds  folitary. 

This  genus  is  very  near  Elegia , Linn.  Mant.  2.  162, 
(which  was  afterwards  fuuk  in  Rejlio ),  but  differs  in  the 
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prefence  of  inner  fcales  to  the  flowers,  and  in  the  male 
flowers  being  like  the  female,  with  nearly  equal  petals,  as 
well  as  in  having  the  (heaths  of  the  ftem  permanent,  not 
feparating  juft  above  their  bafe,  and  in  the  ftraller  fize 
of  the  fpathas.  The  Calorophus  of  Labillardiere  nearly 
anfwers  to  the  above  charadter,  but  is  a totally  different 
plant. 

1.  L.  gracilis.  Stems  fomewhat  branched.  Sheaths  tight. 
Spike  compound  ; its  lower  branches  rather  diftant.  Three 
outer  petals  fhorteft. — Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  at  Port 
Jackfon,  New  South  Wales. 

2.  L,.JlricIa.  Stems  perfe&ly  fimple.  Sheaths  tight. 
Spike  compound  ; its  branches  rather  crowded.  Petals  all 
nearly  equal. — Native  of  the  fouth  coaft  of  New  Holland. 

3.  L.  fcariofa.  Stems  perfedfly  fimple.  Sheaths  lax. 
Spike  compound  ; its  branches  imbricated,  divided.  Three 
inner  petals  fmaileft.  Found  at  Port  Jackfon. 

4.  I.,  hermaphrodita.  Stems  perfedtly  fimple.  Sheaths 
lax.  Spikes  nearly  fimple.  Flowers  hermaphrodite. — 
Found  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  New  Holland. 

Our  account  of  this  genus  is  entirely  taken  from  Mr. 
Brown’s  work,  with  iome  flight  difference  in  terms,  accord- 
ing to  what  we  have  ufed  in  the  articles  Leptocarpus  and 
Lepidosperma. 

LERANG  PoiXT,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  N.  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Java.  S.  lat.  6°  37'.  E.  long.  m°  27'. 

LERAY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Cher,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  San- 
cerre ; S miles  N.  of  Sancerre.  The  place  contains  1109, 
and  the  canton  6544  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  170 
kiliometres,  in  7 communes. 

LERCHEA,  in  Botany,  was  fo  named  by  Linnaeus,  as 
a tribute  of  refpedt  to  the  botanical  acquirements  and  pub- 
lications of  John  James  Lerche,  principal  phyfician  to  the 
Ruffian  armies,  who  was  born  at  Potfdam  in  the  year  1703, 
and  who  died  at  St.  Peterfburg  in  1780.  He  publifhed  a 
defeription  of  certain  plants  growing  at  Aftrachan,  and  in  the 
provinces  of  Perfia  which  border  on  the  Cafpian  fea.  This 
trad!  is  printed  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  New  Tranfadlions  of 
the  Academy  Naturae  Curioforum,  Appendix  161.  206. 
He  alfo  furnifhed  an  account  of  the  Ny  mph/ta  N el  umbo  of 
the  Cafpian  fea.  Haller  mentions  that  Lerche  made  many 
curious  obfervations  on  the  agriculture  and  botany  of  the 
countries  through  which  he  travelled. — Linn.  Mant.  153. 
Schreb.  453.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  586.  Mart.  Mill.  Didl. 
v.  3.  Juff.  421. — Clafs  and  order,  MonadelpLia  Pentandria. 
Nat.  Ord.  unknown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  tubular,  five-toothed, 
permanent.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  funnel-fhapcd  ; tube  longer 
than  the  calyx  ; limb  five-cleft,  nearly  eredl.  Slam.  Fila- 
ments fcarcely  diftindt  from  the  tube  of  the  germen  ; an- 
thers five,  oblong,  placed  upon  the  tube  of  the  germen. 
Pi/1.  Germen  fuperior,  fomewhat  ovate,  terminated  (within 
the  corolla)  by  an  obtufe  tube  ; ftyle  within  the  tube  of 
the  germen,  thread-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; ftig- 
mas  two  or  three,  rather  obtufe.  Peric.  Capfule  fome- 
what globofe,  lorulofe,  of  three  cells,  lometimes  only  two. 
Seeds  numerous. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-toothed.  Corolla  funnel-fhaped,  five- 
cleft.  Anthers  five  placed  on  the  tube  of  the  germen, 
Style  fingle.  Capfule  of  three  cells  and  many  feeds. 

1.  L.  longicauda.  Linn.  Syft.  Veg.  ed.  14.  610.  Mant. 
236.  There  is  no  figure  of  this  folitary  fpecies  of  Lerchea , 
which  is  a native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  a Jhrul  of  irregular 
growth,  furnifhed  with  draggling  jointed  branches.  Leaves 
oppofite,  on  foot-tfalks,  lanceolate,  fmoo;h,  entire,  a foot 
in  length.  Stipulas  fword-fhaped,  fhorler  than  the  leaf- 
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ftalks.  Spike  terminal,  /lender,  a foot  high  ; flowers  remote, 
fcattered,  fmall. 

The  above  defcription  is  entirely  taken  from  the  works 
of  Linnaeus,  the  only  perfon  who  ever  faw  the  plant.  No 
trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  his  herbarium,  yet  it  is  to  be 
prefumed  the  fpecimen  exilts  fomewhere  in  his  collection, 
probably  without  a name. 

LERENZA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  New  Granada; 
2j"  miles  N.  of  Tunja. 

LERGE,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Well  Gothland;  4 
miles  N.  of  Gothenburg. 

LERI,  John  de,  in  Biography , a French  Proteftant 
minilter,  was  born  at  La  Margelle,  a village  in  Burgundy,  and 
profecuted  his  academical  itudies  at  Geneva.  In  15-36  he 
was  feledted  to  accompany  two  minilters,  on  a million  to 
join  an  intended  colony  of  the  reformed  religion  in  Brazil, 
under  the  protection  of  admiral  de  Coligny.  On  their  ar- 
rival, they  found  their  projedl  fo  involved  with  difficulties, 
that  Leri  returned  to  France  in  the  following  year,  having 
endured  altonilhing  hardfhips  during  his  voyage.  He  after- 
wards was  admitted  to  the  office  of  the  miniitry,  and  exer- 
cifed  it  at  La  Charite,  at  the  time  of  the  ma/racre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  when  he  was  obliged  to  make  a very  hally 
efcape  to  the  town  of  Sancerre.  It  was  during  the  memo- 
rable fiege  of  ih  s place  that  he  was  granted  a paffport  from 
marlhal  de  la  Chatre,  permitting  him  to  retire  wherever  he 
pleafed  ; he  went  to  Bern  in  Switzerland,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived in  the  moll  kind  and  hofpitable  manner  by  M.  de  Co- 
ligny, fon  of  the  admiral.  In  1574  he  publilhed  an  in- 
tereiling  “ Hillory  of  the  Siege  of  Sancerre  giving  an 
account  of  the  tranfaClions  of  that  liege,  and  of  the  horrors 
of  famine  to  which  the  Proteltants  fubmitted  in  defence  of 
their  religion,  and  all  that  was  dear  to  them,  which  was 
widely  difperfed,  and  went  through  many  editions.  In  1577 
he  publilhed  an  account  of  his  voyage  to  Brazil.  He  died 
at  Bern  in  1611,  greatly  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him. 
Bayle.  Moreri. 

LERI  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  of  the  /Egean 
fea  ; one  of  the  Sporades,  according  to  Strabo — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  Tarragonenlis,  and  in  the  interior  of 
the  country  of  the  Edetani.  Ptolemy. 

LERIDA,  in  Geography, anciently  called  Ilerda,  a town 
of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  diilinguilhed  in  ancient  and  modern 
hillory  for  the  great  events  which  have  rendered  it  memor- 
able. It  was  the  capital  of  the  country  of  the  Ilergetes 
long  before  the  iirll  invafion  of  Spain  by  the  Romans,  and 
had  its  own  particular  princes.  In  the  plains  of  Lerida 
Scipio  gained  a fignal  victory  over  Planno,  the  Carthagi- 
nian general,  A.U.C.  537  It  was,  likewife,  under  the 
walls  of  this  town  that  Julius  Caefar  conquered  the  lieute- 
nants of  Pompey,  A.U  C.  705.  The  beauty  of  its  fituation 
and  the  fertility  of  the  country  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Romans  ; and  as  foon  as  they  had  made  a conquell  of 
it  they  planted  colonies  there,  and  gave  it  the  title  of 
“ Municipium  Ilerdenfe.”  This  town,  having  fallen  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Goths,  embraced  the  Chriltian  religion, 
and  was  the  feat  of  a celebrated  council  held  here  A.D. 
528,  or  524.  A council  held  here  in  546  is  remarkable 
for  two  of  its  canons  : one  prohibiting  ecclefiaftics  from 
(hedding  human  blood,  and  another  permitting  the  com- 
munion to  be  adminiftered  t>  magicians  when  they  are 
dying.  After  the  conquell  of  the  Moors,  it  became  at  Iirll 
fubjedl  t*  the  caliphs  of  Damafcus,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Moorilh  kings  of  Cordova ; but  its  own  governor  ercdling  the 
llandard  of  rebellion  and  ufurping  the  fupreme  power,  it 
had  a feparate  king.  In  1149,  Raymond  Berenger,  the 
lall  count  of  Barcelona,  who  had  juft  afeended  the  throne 


of  Aragon,  took  Lerida  from  the  Moors,  and  from  thafr~* 
time  it  formed  a part  of  Catalonia. 

This  town  is  fituated  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  at  the  top 
of  which  the  callle  Hands,  on  the  right  and  well  bank  of 
the  river  Segra,  which  bathes  the  walls  of  it.  It  is  long, 
narrow,  almoft  triangular,  clofe,  and  ill  built.  It  has  one 
tolerable  ftreet,  a quarter  of  a league  in  length,  but,  like  the 
others,  narrow  and  ill  paved.  A quay,  lately  built,  ex- 
tends through  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  which  forms 
a kind  of  promenade  for  the  inhabitants.  Their  number 
is  about  18,000.  It  is  an  epifcopal  fee,  fuffragan  to  Tarra- 
gona. Its  diocefe  includes  150  parilhes  ; Lerida  itfelf 
has  one  cathedral  chapter,  four  parilhes,  eight  convents  of 
monks,  three  of  nuns,  one  hofpital,  and  one  college.  The 
town  has  a civil  and  military  governor,  a fmall  garrifon,  and 
an  alcade-major  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice.  Its  uni- 
verfity,  eftablilTied  in  1300,  by  James  II.,  king  of  Aragon, 
was  fuppreffed  by  Philip  V.  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  cathedral  is  the  only  edifice  in 
Lerida  that  claims  attention.  Lerida  formerly  carried  on 
a trade  in  falt-filh,  which  has  wholly  failed.  Its  prefent 
commerce  is  confined  to  the  exportation  of  fome  produc- 
tions of  the  land,  chiefly  fruits  and  pot-herbs  ; great  quan- 
tities of  which  are  fent  to  Urgel  and  Aragon.  The  ad- 
jacent country  is  very  fertile,  and  valuable  on  account  of 
the  variety  and  abundance  of  its  produce  ; confiding  of 
wheat,  oats,  flax,  hemp,  oil,  wine,  beans,  and  all  kinds 
of  excellent  fruits  and  pot-herbs.  The  country  is  inter- 
fered with  canals  fupplied  by  neighbouring  rivers,  and  is 
/kilfully  and  carefully  watered.  Some  filk-worms  are  alfo 
bred  here,  but  in  no  great  number ; 62  miles  E.  of  Sara- 
gofla.  N.  lat.  410  29'.  E.  long.  o°  25'. 

LERIKA,  a town  of  Swedith  Lapland;  100  miles- 
W.N.W.  of  Tornea. 

LERILLON,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Grecian  Archipe- 
lago, near  the  N.  coall  of  the  ifland  of  Lero. 

LERIN,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre  ; 15  miles  E.  of 
E Hello. 

LERINA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Lerins,  an  ifland  of  the 
Mediterranean,  upon  the  coall  of  Gallia  Narbonnenlis,  S.W. 
of  Nicaea.  Strabo,  who  calls  it  “ Planaiia,”  from  its  form 
and  fituation,  fays  that  it  had  a garrifon. 

LERINS,  in  Geography,  a name  given  to  two 'fmall 
iflands  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  coafi  of  France,  about 
fix  miles  S.  of  Antibes  ; called  “ St.  Marguerite”  and 
“ St.  Honorat ;”  near  thefe  are  fome  other  illets. 

LERMA,  a difmantled  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile, 
on  the  Arlanza  ; 23  miles  S.  of  Burgos. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Yucatan  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Cam- 
peachy. 

LERNA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a lake  or  marlh,  now 
called  “ Molini,”  in  the  Argolide,  a little  N.  of  Genefium. 
It  is  rendered  famous  by  the  fable  of  the  defeat  of  the 
hydra  with  many  heads,  which  retired  hither  and  was  killed 
by  Hercules.  The  people  of  the  country  pretend  that 
near  this  lake  Neptune  ran  away  with  Proferpine ; in  me- 
mory of  which  event  were  annually  celebrated  the  myfteries 
confecrated  to  Ceres : and  hence  thefe  myfteries  were  deno- 
minated the  “ Lernaean  myfteries.”  Near  the  lake  was  a 
wood  confecrated  to  this  goddefs,  which  commenced  at 
mount  Pontinus.  Paufan.  Corinth.  1.  ii.  c.  36. 

LERNiEA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  elafs  Vermes,  and 
order  Moiluica,  which  is  characterized  by  Linnaeus  as  having' 
an  oblong,  fomewhat  cylindrical  and  naked  body  ; tentacles 
or  arms  two,  or  fometimes  three  on  each  fide  and  round,  by 
which  it  affixes  itfelf  to  any  fubftance  ; two  ovaries  project- 
ing like  tails  from  the  lower  extremity.  They  are  without 
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eyes,  and  are  very  troublefome  to  fi(h,  adhering  very  firmly 
to  them,  chiefly  to  the  gills  and  fins.  There  are  fifteen  fpe- 
cies,  which  we  (hall  briefly  enumerate. 

Species. 

Branciiialis  is  one  of  the  largeft,  being  about  two 
inches  in  length.  The  body  is  round  and  flexuous,  the  mouth 
is  lateral,  and  feated  between  three  (lightly  branched  horns. 
It  inhabits  tbe  northern  feas,  and  is  found  adhering  to  the 
gills  of  cod-fifh.  It  is  ufed  as  food  by  the  Greenlanders. 
Mall.  Zool. 

The  body  of  this  fpecics  is  hollow,  membranaceous, 
thicker  before  and  behind  ; dull  white,  dirty  red.  The 
neck  is  long,  tubular,  and  filiform  ; tail  ending  in  a perpen- 
dicular groove  ; ovaries  two,  compofed  of  long  twilled 
cirri. 

Cyprinacea.  Body  cylindrical,  clavate  behind  ; thorax 
forked  ; tentacula  lunate  at  the  tip.  It  has  four  tentacula, 
two  of  them  lunate  at  the  tips ; it  is  only  about  half 
an  inch  long,  and  of  the  tliicknefs  of  a fmall  draw  ; the 
body  is  rounded,  of  a pale  greyifh-white,  gloffy  on  the  fur- 
face,  and  fomewhat  pellucid  ; it  is  thruft  out  of  a kind  of 
(heath  at  the  bafe,  which  is  of  a white  colour,  and  a thick 
(kin  ; towards  the  other  extremity  of  tbe  body  there  are 
three  obtufe  tubercles,  one  of  which  is  much  larger  than  the 
relt.  It  is  found  on  the  fides  of  the  bream,  carp,  and  roach 
of  our  ponds  and  rivers,  in  abundance. 

Salmonea,  or  Salmon- lou/e.  Body  obovate  ; thorax  in- 
verfely  heart-fhaped  ; tentacula  two  linear  and  approaching 
each  other.  It  is  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  and  is 
found,  as  its  name  imports,  adhering  to  the  falmon  about  its 
gills.  Barbut. 

The  body  is  pale  and  foft,  head  fmall,  oblong,  rather 
convex,  with  two  horizontal  lips  ; the  upper  one  is  armed 
with  two  rigid  moveable  hooks,  the  lower  (hort,  bifid  ; ab- 
domen inverfely  ovate  ; ovaries  round,  granulate  within,  and 
as  large  as  the  whole  body. 

Asellina  has  a lunated  body,  and  cordated  thorax,  and 
is  found  in  the  gills  of  cod-fifh  and  ling.  Barbut. 

Huchonis.  Body  knotty;  two  tentacula;  ovary  dou- 
ble and  united  behind  ; is  found  in  the  gills  of  the  falmo 
hucho,  in  northern  lakes  and  rivers.  The  body  is  clear  white 
and  fomewhat  cartilaginous. 

ClAvata.  Body  cylindrical,  fubfinuate  and  tripled  be- 
neath the  tip  and  fuout.  Mull.  It  is  found  in  the  fins, 
gills,  mouth,  and  eyes  of  the  Perea  Norwegica. 

Unciata.  Body  rather  heart-fhaped  ; fnout  Ample, 
curved,  and  the  mouth  terminal.  Mull.  It  is  found  on  the 
gills  and  fins  of  cod-fifh  in  the  Greenland  feas.  The  body 
is  foft,  pale,  with  a longitudinal  groove  down  the  middle  of 
the  back  ; the  ovaries  are  rounded  and  thickened  towards  the 
tip. 

Gobina.  Body  rhomboid  ; it  has  two  arms  before  and 
two  behind,  all  of  which  are  nodofe  ; the  head  is  armed 
with  two  curved  horns.  Shaw.  Mull.  It  inhabits  the  gills 
of  the  Cottus  gobio,  or  Miller’s  thumb,  and  is  nearly  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length. 

Body  blueifh-white  ; head  roundifh,  with  two  incurved 
horns  ; the  mouth  is  placed  between  the  horns,  and  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  three  lips  ; the  tentacula  are  angular,  curved, 
knotty  ; inteftines  tranflucent  above  ; tail  bifid  ; ovaries  fpi- 
ral,  round,  fubulate. 

Radiata  has  a fquare  depre(Ted  body,  with  three  pair 
of  arms  and  four  horns.  Mull.  It  is  found  in  and  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Coryphaena  rupeftris,  in  the  Greenland  feas. 
•It  is  rather  more  than  an  inch  in  length  ; whitifh  or  cine- 
reous, and  rough  with  hardifh  tubercles  ; the  fides  a little 


crenate  ; head  deprefled,  rounded,  and  cohered  with  numerous 
papillae  ; ovaries  large,  oboval. 

Nodosa.  Body  fquare  tuberculate  ; with  two  very  (hort 
arms  beneath  on  each  fide.  Mull.  Shaw.  It  inhabits  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Perea  Norwegica. 

Body  foft,  pale  cinereous,  convex  above,  and  concave  be- 
neath, with  four  hard  white  tubercles  in  the  middle  of  the 
back,  and  five  white  teeth  on  each  fide  ; head  rounded,  and 
divided  by  a ftreak  in  the  middle. 

Coknuta.  Body  oblong,  with  four  flraight  emarginate 
arms  ; head  fubovate.  Shaw.  Miill.  It  is  found  on  fome 
fpecies  of  the  Pleuronedles. 

Body  covered  with  a pellucid  fkin  ; front  with  two  horns 
and  a Angle  tooth  ; the  mouth  has  two  feelers  ; ovaries  brown, 
and  its  eggs  are  of  a tawny  colour. 

Pectoralis.  Head  orbicular  ; hemifpherical ; abdo- 
men obcordate,  with  a terminal  truncate  papilla.  Miill. 
Shaw.  It  is  found  on  the  gill  and  pefloral  fins  of  the 
flounder,  or  Pleuroneftes  flefius,  and  other  fpecies  of  the 
fame  genus. 

Body  white,  diaphanous,  covered  with  fmall  blackifh 
fpots  ; the  crown  has  two  falciform  proje&ions  ; fnout  conic, 
truncate,  with  four  minute  horns,  two  (hort  fpines,  and  two 
feelers  near  the  third  conic  fpine.  Two  tentacula,  not 
curved  ; ovaries  two,  rather  narrow,  fub-annulate,  and  of 
equal  diameters. 

Lotte,  found  on  the  gills  of  the  Gadus  lota,  has  four 
unequal  ovaries  ; the  mouth  has  two  hooks  ; four  cruciate 
appendages. 

Cyclofterina.  Body  round,  flexuous,  with  a double 
orifice  in  the  middle  of  the  fnout  ; fnout  terminated  by  three 
horns,  divided  into  three  parts.  It  inhabits  a fpecies  of  the 
Cyclopterus,  or  Lump-fifh. 

Body  refembles  the  branchialis  above  deferibed,  but  the 
horn  is  (lender,  turned  up  and  entire  at  the  tip  ; tail  is  nar- 
rower, with  two  convex  lobes  on  each  fide  ; ovaries  Ample, 
fpiral,  and  nearly  five  inches  long  when  extended.  There 
is  another  variety  which  is  rather  lefs  and  has  greenifh 
ovaries. 

Pinnarum  is  of  a reddifh  colour  ; head  cylindrical  and 
roflrate  on  the  fore-part  ; it  has  two  tentacula,  which  are 
lunate,  and  bifid  at  the  tip.  It  is  found  on  the  dorfal  fins 
of  the  Gadus  barbatus. 

Body  deprefled,  flefhy,  grooved  on  the  back,  with  a cylin- 
drical arm  placed  on  the  fore-part  of  the  back,  concealed  in 
a groove  ; the  ovaries  long  and  cylindrical. 

LERNEB,  in  Geography , a town  of  Algiers  ; 20  miles 
S.  of  Tipfa. 

LERO,  anciently  hero,  or  Leros,  an  ifland  of  the  Gre- 
cian Archipelago,  N.N.W.  of  that  of  Calamo  (which  fee). 
Strabo  fays  that  it  was  formerly  inhabited  by  a colony  of 
Milefians.  It  is  about  eight  miles  iong,  and  two  broad.  It 
has  a good  harbour  and  a fewcoves,  and  alfo  high  mountains,  in 
whofe  bofofns  mines  and  quarries  of  marble  might  be  worked ; 
its  foil  is  ungrateful,  and  its  inhabitants  are  under  the  neceflity 
of  feeking  fuccours  abroad  by  navigation  and  traffic.  N. 
lat.  37°  12'.  E.  long.  26°  35'. 

LERONA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Orvietan  ; 7 miles 
N.W.  of  Orvieto. 

LEROT,  or  Garden  Squirrel  of  Buffon,  in  Zoology.  See 
Myoxus  Nitela. 

LE  ROY  le  vent,  a form  of  words,  by  which  the 
royal  aflent  is  (ignified  by  the  clerk  of  the  parliament  to 
public  bills ; to  private  bills  this  aflent  is  exprefled  by  foit 
fait  comme  il  tjl  defire. 

Le  Roy  s’avifera.  By  thefe  words  to  a bill,  prefented 
to  the  king  by  his  parliament,  is  underftood  his  abfolute 
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denial  of  that  bill  in  a more  civil  way ; and  the  bill 
thereby  becomes  wholly  null  and  void.  See  Royal  and 
Parliament. 

LERVADILLA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Leon;  12  miles  S.  E.  of  Ciudad  Ro- 
drigo. 

LERWIA,  or  Lkrwee,  in  Zoology.  See  Antelope 
Lcrivia. 

LERWICK,  in  Geography , a fea-port  town,  fituated  in  a 
parilh  of  the  fame  name,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Mainland  of  the 
Shetland  ifles.  It  is  diftinguilhed  as  the  feat  of  the  courts  held 
by  the  Iheriff-depute  of  this  ftewartry,  and  as  the  general 
rendezvous  of  all  the  veflels  employed  in  the  whale-filhery. 
The  harbour  is  one  of  the  fafeft  and  largeft  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  formed  by  the  ifland  of  Breflay,  and  is  parti- 
cularly commodious  from  the  circumltance  of  having  two 
entries,  one  from  the  fouth,  and  another  from  the  north. 
On  the  out  fide  of  the  north  entrance  is  a funk  rock,  which 
is  called  the  Unicorn.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  Uni- 
corn man-of-war,  which  was  fent  in  purfuit  of  the  earl  of 
Bothwell,  when  that  nobleman  fled  to  Shetland.  As  this 
vefl'el  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  fouth  entry,  before 
her  approach  was  difcovered  by  the  earl,  he  with  difficulty 
efcaped  by  the  north  paflage.  The  Unicorn  eagerly  pur- 
fued,  but  having  no  pilot  on  board,  flie  ftruck  upon  this 
rock  and  was  wrecked.  The  town  of  Lerwick  is  about  half 
a mile  in  length,  and  is  irregularly  built,  but  contains  feveral 
excellent  houfes.  Near  the  north  end  is  a fmall  fortification, 
called  Fort  Charlotte.  It  is  ufually  garrifoned  by  a party 
of  invalids,  and  ferves  to  protedl  the  north  entry  of  the 
harbour.  About  a mile  and  a half  from  the  town  are  the 
remains  of  two  ancient  Danilh  caltles.  The  parilh  extends 
about  fix  miles  along  the  coalt,  but  at  no  point  is  more  than 
one  in  breadth.  The  furface  of  the  ground  is  fur  the  mod 
part  rocky  and  mountainous.  Immediately  upon  the  fhore, 
however,  there  are  many  very  fine  arable  fields,  the  foil  of 
which,  though  light  and  fandy,  poflelfes  conliderable  fer- 
tility. The  population  of  the  whole  parifh,  according  to 
the  parliamentary  returns  in  1800,  amounted  to  1706  per- 
1 fons ; about  900  of  whom  are  refident  in  the  town.  Sin- 
clair’s Statiffical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  commu- 
! nicated  by  the  Rev.  James  Sands. 

LESARA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  E.  of  Aland, 
j N.  lat.  60’  18'.  E.  long.  200  19'. 

LESBIAN  Cymatium.  See  Cymatium. 

LESBIUM  Marmor,  a name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a 
fpecies  of  marble  of  a blueifh-white,  fometimes  ufed  for  the 
I vafes  and  other  ornamental  works,  but  principally  in  the 
walls  of  public  buildings. 

LESBONAX,  in  Biography , a native  of  Mitylene,  who 
flourifhed  in  the  firft  century  of  the  Chriftian  era,  was  a dif- 
ciple  of  Timocrates,  afterwards  became  a teacher  of  philo- 
fophy  in  his  native  city,  and  obtained  a great  number  of 
fcholars.  He  was  author  of  many  books  of  philofophy, 
and  Photius  fays  he  had  read  fixteen  orations  written  by 
him.  Two  of  thefe,  it  is  fuppofed,  have  reached  modern 
times,  and  were  firft  publifhed  by  Aldus,  in  his  edition  of 
the  ancient  orators,  in  1513  They  were  afterwards  pub- 
liflied  by  Henry  Stephens,  with  the  orations  of  aEfchines, 
Lyfias,  and  others.  They  were  alfo  publifhed,  in  1619,  by 
Gruter.  Lefbonax  is  faid  to  have  been  the  author  of  a 
treatife  “ De  Figuris  Grammaticis.”  He  left  a Ion  named 
Potamon,  an  eminent  rhetorician  at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Tiberius.  So  fenfible  were  the  magiftrates  of 
| Mitylene  of  his  merits,  and  of  the  utility  of  his  labours, 
that  they  caufed  a medal  to  be  ftruck  in  his  honour  : one 
of  which  was  difcovered  in  the  fouth  of  France  about  four- 
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fcore  years  ago,  and  an  engraving  of  it  publifhed  in  1744, 
by  M.  Cary,  of  the  Academy  of  Marfeilles.  Moreri. 

LESBOS,  in  Ancient  Geography , now  called  Metelin , an 
ifland  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  fituated  N.E.  and  S.W. 
and  occupying  in  its  length  the  port  of  the  gulf  of  Adra- 
myttium,  on  the  coaft  of  Afia  Minor.  It  extended  in 
latitude  from  39°  5'  to  39°  30',  S.E.  of  the  ifland  of 
Lemnos.  It  is  faid,  that  the  Pelafgi  firft  fettled  themfelves  in 
this  ifland  under  the  conduct  of  Xanthus,  fon  of  Triopus, 
king  of  the  Pelafgi,  driven  from  Arg06,  who  palled  from 
Lycia  to  this  ifland,  called  Ifla,  and  named  by  him  PelaL 
gia.  Seven  generations  after  this  time,  the  inhabitants  pe- 
rifhed  in  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  or  rather  in  an  inundation 
that  overwhelmed  this  ifland.  It  was  then  left  defolate. 
In  procefs  of  time  Maccareus,  an  inhabitant  of  Ionia,  after- 
wards denominated  Achaia,  formed  an  eftablifhment  in  this 
ifland.  This  prince  was  accompanied  with  Ionians  and 
fome  other  people  of  different  nations.  Lefhus,  it  is  faid, 
came  hither  fome  time  after  Maccareus,  his  progenitor. 

Euftathius,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  third  book  of  the 
Odyflee,  fays,  that  this  ifland  contained  five  towns,  viz. 
Lefbos,  whence  it  derived  its  name,  Antifl’a  or  Ifla,  Pyrrha, 
Methymna,  and  Mitylene,  whence  this  ifland  has  been  fince 
called  Mitylene  and  Metelin.  This  laft  town  was  the  capital. 
Lefbos,  originally  geverned  by  rulers  chofen  among  its  own 
inhabitants,  became  afterwards  fubjedt  to  the  dominion  of 
foreign  tyrants.  It  fuceffively  pafled  under  the  domination 
of  the  Perfians,  and  then  under  that  of  the  Greeks,  till  its 
liberty  was  reftored  to  it  by  Alexander  the  Great.  This 
liberty  it  preferved  till  the  time  of  Pompey,  who  reduced 
it  into  the  ftate  of  a Roman  province;  continuing,  how- 
ever, for  fome  time  to  Mitylene  its  ancient  privileges.. 
The  Crufaders  next  eftablifhed  themfelves  for  a certain  pe- 
riod, and  the  Genoefe  were  mailers  of  it  when  the  empire 
of  the  Eaft  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  It  was  on  ' 
this  occafion  that  Mahomet  II.  ten  years  after  the  capture 
of  Conftantinople,  equipped  a confiderable  fleet  in  order  to 
fubdue  it.  Mitylene,  Methymna,  and  molt  of  the  places 
of  this  ifland  had  been  well  fortified  ; the  knights  of  Rhodes 
fuccoured  it ; and  the  inhabitants,  who  knew  the  cruelties 
committed  by  the  Turks  at  the  capture  of  Conftantinople, 
were  alldifpofed  to  defend  their  lives.  The  Ottoman  forces, 
although  very  confiderable,  would  undoubtedly  have  mif- 
carried  again!!  thoufands  of  heroes,  if  thefe  heroes  had  not 
been  betrayed  by  the  treachery  of  Lucco  Gattilufio,  who 
thought  of  obtaining  the  fovereignty  of  the  ifland  by  deli- 
vering it  up  to  Mahomet.  Accordingly,  he  perfuadcd  his 
coufin  Gattilufio  to  fign  a lhameful  capitulation.  How- 
ever, as  a recompence  for  the  treachery  of  the  one,  and  for 
the  weaknefs  of  the  other,  Mahomet  caufed  them  to  be  cru- 
elly put  to  death  a fhort  time  after.  Lefbos  gave  birth  to 
feveral  perfons  of  diftindtion  ; among  whom  we  may  reckon 
Alcaeus,  a lyric  poet,  who  long  declaimed  againft  tyranny 
Sappho,  the  celebrated  poetefs,  whom  antiquity  has  placed 
among  the  Mufes,  and  who,  by  an  unfortunate  pallion,  was 
impelled  to  precipitate  herfelf  from  the  promontory  Leu- 
cates  ; Theophraltus,  a difciple  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle  ; 
Pittacus,  whom  Greece  reckons  among  her  fages,  and  who, 
more  ardently  defirous  of  the  happinefs  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  than  of  his  own,  conceived  and  executed  the  pro- 
jedt  of  ufurping  power  in  order  to  rellore  liberty  to  his 
country  ; and  laftly,  Potamon,  born  at  Mitylene,  a diftin— 
guilhed  rhetorician,  who  lived  at  Rome  under  Tiberius- 
This  latter,  wifhing  to  return  to  his  country,  and  there  efta- 
blifh  a chair  of  eloquence,  obtained  from  Tiberius  letters,, 
in  which  it  was  exprefsly  mentioned,  that  whoever  fhould 
dare  to  infult  Potamon,  would  infult  in  his  perfon  the  em- 
peror 
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peror  himfelf.  We  might  alfo  mention,  in  more  modern 
times,  the  two  brothers,  Barbaroffas,  fons  of  a porter,  who 
from  Ample  failors,  became  famous  pirates,  arid  were  after- 
wards, in  fucceflion,  fovereigns  of  Algiers.  The  younger, 
appointed  high  admiral  by  Soliman  I.,  is  more  known  than 
his  brother  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  For  an 
account  of  the  prefent  llate  of  Lefbos,  fee  Metelin. 

LESCAILLE,  James,  in  Biography,  a Dutch  printer 
and  poet,  born  in  1610,  was  defcended  from  a family  of 
diftindtion  and  much  confideration  at  Geneva,  which  took 
refuge  in  Holland  on  account  of  fome  perfecution.  By 
profeflion  he  was  a printer  and  booklcller,  and  gained  great 
reputation  by  the  beauty  and  accuracy  of  various  editions  of 
books  which  he  publilhed.  He  was  in  high  eftimation  as  a 
poet,  and  was  noticed  by  the  emperor  Leopold.  He  died 
in  1677,  leaving  behind  him  a daughter,  Catherine,  born  in 
1649,  ana  fo  diftinguilhed  by  her  poetical  talents,  that  (lie 
tvas  called  the  Dutch  Sappho.  Her  brother-in-law,  Ranck, 
publifhed,  in  1728,  a volume  of  her  works,  which  contains 
feven  tragedies,  belides  other  pieces.  She  died  in  17 11. 
Moreri. 

LESCANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
. vince  of  Guipufcoa  ; 9 miles  S.S.W.  of  Tolofa. 

LESCAR,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
■Lower  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridb 
of  Pau  ; 3 miles  N.W.  of  Pau.  Before  the  revolution,  it 
was  the  fee  of  a bilhop,  fuffragan  of  Auch.  The  place 
contains  1885,  and  the  canton  7823  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  177-J  kiliometres,  in  13  communes. 

L ESC  HE  RES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Marne;  9 miles  S.  of  Joinville. 

LESCIVER,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  ; 
rioi  miles  W.  of  Hamadan. 

LESCZYN,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia  ; 24  miles 
N.  of  Berdiczow. 

LESDIGUERES,  Francis  de  Bonne,  Dule  of,  in 
Biography,  was  born  of  an  ancient  family,  in  the  Upper 
Dauphine,  in  1543.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  military 
profeflion,  and  acquired,  while  he  was  yet  a young  man, 
fo  much  reputation  for  Ikill  and  true  courage,  that  he  was 
chofen  by  the  Calvinifts  of  his  native  province  their  leader, 
after  the  death  of  Montbrun.  Soon  after  the  command 
devolved  upon  him,  he  took  a number  of  provinces,  and  at 
length  the  capital  of  Grenoble.  This  was  in  the  year  1790. 
When  the  duke  of  Savoy,  taking  advantage  of  the  dilturb- 
ances  in  France,  proje&ed  an  invalion  of  Provence  and 
Dauphine,  Lefdigueres,  who  adled  as  an  independent  com- 
mander, covered  the  latter  province  with  his  arms.  He 
now  fent  to  court  to  demand  the  government  of  Grenoble, 
which  Henry  IV.  could  not  grant  him,  as  he  had,  by  the 
advice  of  his  council,  referved  it  for  a Catholic  ; the  envoy 
being  refufed  his  requeft,  he  applied  to  the  council  affembled, 
6i  Gentlemen,  if  you  do  not  think  it  proper  that  my  mafter 
fhould  have  this  government,  you  fliould  think  of  the  means 
of  taking  it  from  him.”  This  energetic  anfwer  was  not 
difpleafing  to  the  king,  who  was  glad  to  be  under  the 
necellity  of  promoting  a general  of  the  Proteftant  per- 
fuafion.  Lefdigueres  was,  from  this  time,  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  king’s  armies  in  Piedmont,  Savoy, 
and  Dauphine,  and  by  his  vigilance  and  activity  difap- 
pointed  all  attempts  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  was 
accullomed  to  call  him  the  Fox  of  Dauphine.  When 
that  prince  was  conftru6l,ing  a ftrong  fort  on  the  French 
territory,  Lefdigueres  was  reproached  by  the  king  for 
allowing  it,  ip  which  he  replied,  “ Your  majeffy  has 
oc  ' jM  .for  a good  fortrefs  to  bridle  that  of  Montmelian. 
Since  the  duke  of  Savoy  is  willing  to  build  .one  at  his  ex- 


pence, let  him  do  it : I engage,  as  foon  as  it  is  completed, 
and  furnifhed  with  cannon  and  ammunition,  to  take  it  from 
him.”  He  performed  his  promife,  and  his  fervices  were 
rewarded,  in  1608,  with  the  ttaff  of  a marfhal  of  France, 
and  his  eftate  of  Lefdigueres  was  erefted  into  a dukedom 
and  peerage.  In  the  fucceeding  reign  he  faved  his  old  an- 
tagonift,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  when  attacked  by  the  armies 
of  Spain.  In  1620,  when  the  civil  war  was  renewed,  he 
received  great  offers  from  his  party,  the  Calvinills,  to  accept 
the  poff  of  commander-in-chief,  but  he  preferved  his  fidelity 
to  the  king,  and  accompanied  him  into  the  field.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  conftable  of  France,  nothing  but  his  reli- 
gion flood  in  the  way  of  his  fucceeding  to  the  high  office, 
and  this  obftacle  he  removed  by  abjuring  the  CalviniAic 
creed.  The  patent  which  conferred  upon  him  the  office, 
gave  as  a reafon  for  his  appointment,  that  it  was  on  account 
of  “ his  having  been  always  victorious,  and  never  van- 
quilhed.”  Having  apoflatized  from  his  creed,  probably 
for  the  fake  of  honours  and  wealth,  of  which  he  was  exceed- 
ingly avaricious,  he  did  not  hefitate  to  take  the  command 
againft  his  party,  and  was  uniformly  fuccefsful  in  the  fervice, 
till  his  death,  in  1626,  when  he  had  attained  to  the  age  of 
eighty-four.  Notwithftandiug  his  defeats,  Lefdigueres  had 
a great  mind  : while  leader  of  the  Calviniits,  his  principal 
domeflic  was  bribed  to  affaffinate  him  : the  plot  w’as  dif- 
covered,  and  taking  the  man  afide,  he  ordered  him  to  arm, 
at  the  fame  time  he  armed  himfelf : “ Since  you  have  pro- 
miCed,”  faid  he,  “ to  kill  me,  try  to  do  it  now,  and  do  not 
forfeit  your  character  for  valour  by  an  aft  of  cowardice.” 
The  man  threw  himfelf  at  his  feet,  confeffed  his  crime,  and 
the  general  not  only  pardoned,  but  continued  to  employ 
him. 

LESIGNA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aude  ; 1 1 miles  W.  of  Narbonne. 

LESINA,  anciently  Pharos , an  ifland  in  the  Adriatic, 
between  Brazza  and  Corzola  Nigra,  about  44  miles  long, 
and  5 — 8 broad,  lying  from  W.  to  E.  in  N.  lat.  43^  30'. 
In  the  highelt  parts  it  is  rocky  and  barren,  but  neverthelefs 
contains  fome  good  land,  yielding  abundance  of  corn.  Its 
principal  produftions  are  alfo  wine,  oil,  fig»,  almonds,  faf- 
fron,  honey,  aloes,  oranges,  wool,  cheefe,  and  fait.  Marble, 
in  great  quantities,  is  found  on  the  ifland.  Salt-filh  is  the 
chief  article  of  commerce.  Its  capital  is  Lefina  ; which  is 
a fmall,  fortified  town,  at  the  bottom  of  a bay  near  Cape 
Pellegrino,  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  and  refidence  of  a governor, 
with  a capacious  and  fafe  harbour.  The  number  of  inha- 
bitants is  reckoned  about  1200;  20  miles  S.  of  Spalatro. 
N.  lat.  430  5'.  E.  long.  i6J  50'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Naples, 
in  Capitanata,  the  fee  of  a bilhop,  fuffragan  of  Benevento, 
on  a lake  of  the  fame  name  communicating  with  the  Adriatic; 
almoff  totally  deftroyed  in  1627  by  an  earthquake  ; .6 
miles  N.W.  of  Manfredonia.  N.  lat.  410  59*.  E.  long. 
1 4°  3°'- 

LESKAU,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Pilfen  ; 
7 miles  E.  of  Plau. 

LESKEA,  or  Lf.skia,  in  Botany,  an  Hedwigian  genus 
of  moffes,  named  by  its  author  in  his  Hift.  Nat.  Mufcorum 
Frondoforurn,  v.  2.  93,  in  memory  of  his  friend  Leike, 
profeffor  of  Economy  at  I.eipfic,  and  afterwards  of  Nat. 
Hilt,  at  Marburg,  who  died  in  17S6,  aged  35.  This  genus 
is  by  Britifh  botanills  united  to  Hypnum,  as  agreeing  there- 
with entirely  in  habit,  and  differing  only  in  a very  minute 
and  uncertain  character  of  the  inner  fringe,  which  is  fur- 
nilhed  with  lG  Ample  teeth,  in  (lead  of  double  or  compound 
ones.  See  Fringe  of  Mosses,  and  Hypnum. 

LES'K-EN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  Pome- 
relia  j 6 miles  N.N.W.  of  Maricnburg. 

LESKIRCH, 
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LESKIRCH,  a tovrn  of  Tranfylvania  ; 14  miles  W.  of 
Fog  aras. 

LESKNITZ,  or  Lesnitz,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the 
principality  of  Oppeln  ; 18  miles  S.E.  of  Oppeln.  N.  lat. 
50°  25'.  E.  long.  130  6'. 

LESKO,  a town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Gallicia  ; 48 
miles  S.  of  Lemberg. 

LESKOVETZ,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bul- 
garia ; 84  miles  W.N.W.  of  Sophia. 

LESLEY,  John,  in  Biography , bilhop  of  Rofs,  of  an 
eminent  family  in  the  northern  part  of  Scotland,  was  born 
in  1527.  He  was  educated  at  Aberdeen,  and  was  prefented, 
in  1J47,  with  a canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city. 
Having  obtained  this  preferment,  he  fpent  fome  years  at  the 
French  univerfities,  and  took  his  degree  of  doftor  of  laws  at 
Paris.  In  1554,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and,  taking 
orders,  was  appointed  official  and  vicar-general  of  the  diocefe 
of  Aberdeen.  He  took  a molt  aftive  part  againft  the  re- 
formation, which  was  now  taking  root  in  Scotland  ; and 
appeared  as  a principal  champion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
party,  in  a difputation  held  between  them  and  the  reformers 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1560.  When  the  young  queen  Mary  was 
invited  to  return  and  affiime  the  reins  of  government,  he 
was  fent  over  by  the  Catholics  to  perfuade  her  to  throw 
herfelf  into  the  arms  of  the  Popilh  party.  He  embarked 
with  her  at  Calais  in  1561  ; and  foon  after  her  arrival  was 
created  one  of  the  fenators  of  the  college  of  juftice,  and 
privy-counfellor.  Shortly  after  this,  he  was  nominated  to 
the  fee  of  Rofs.  He  did  not  confine  his  labours  to  the 
duties  of  the  church,  but  was  appointed  by  the  queen  to 
colleft  and  revife  the  fubfifting  laws  of  the  realm  ; and 
the  colleftion  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1566,  called  the 
black  afts  of  parliament,  from  being  in  the  black  letter, 
was  the  refult  of  its  labours.  When  the  unfortunate  queen 
had  taken  refuge  in  England  from  the  fury  of  the  covenanters, 
and  commiffioners  were  appointed  by  queen  Elizabeth  to  exa- 
mine the  difpute  between  her  and  her  fubjefts,  the  bilhop  of 
Rofs  was  one  of  thofe  whom  Mary  chofe  for  the  defence  of 
her  caufe.  When  reafoning  and  argument  were  found  to  be 
ineffectual,  he  joined  in  csnfpiracies,  for  her  deliverance, 
which  were  dangerous  to  the  perfon  and  government  of 
Elizabeth.  He  urged  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  thofe  defigns 
which  proved  his  ruin,  and  was  himfelf  involved  in  confider- 
able  danger  : he  was  taken  into  cuftody,  his  papers  fearched, 
himfelf  committed  to  the  Tower,  treated  with  the  utmoft 
rigour,  threatened  with  capital  punilhment,  and,  after  a 
long  confinement,  fet  at  liberty,  on  condition  that  he  Ihould 
leave  the  kingdom.  He  accordingly  went  into  the  Nether- 
lands, and  employed  himfelf  in  the  molt  preffing  folicitations 
to  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  the  German  princes,  and 
at  length  to  the  pope,  in  order  to  obtain  Mary’s  liberation. 
He  publilhed  feveral  books  in  her  defence,  and  in  vindication 
of  her  right  and  title  to  the  croWn  of  England.  In  1579, 
he  was  appointed  fuffragan  and  vicar-general  of  the  archbi- 
fhopric  of  Rouen  ; but  on  making  his  vifitation  of  the  diocefe 
he  was  feized,  imprifoned,  and  forced  to  purchafe  his  liberty 
by  a high  ranfom.  In  1593,  he  was  nominated  to  the 
bilhopric  of  Conftance.  When  there  was  no  hope  left  him 
of  returning  to  his  own  country,  he  retired  to  a monaftery 
near  Bruffels,  where  he  died  in  1596.  He  was  a man  of 
learning,  an  able  ftatefman,  and  a faithful  fervant  and  fubjeft 
of  his  lovereign  : his  principal  works,  as  an  author,  are, 

1,  his  hillory,  entitled  “ De  origine,  moribus,  et  rebus 
geftis  Scotorum,”  in  ten  books:  of  thefe  the  laft  three 
books  are  dedicated  to  the  queen,  to  whom  they  were  pre- 
fented in  Englilh,  before  their  publication  in  Latin : and, 

2,  a geographical  work,  entitled  “ Regionum  et  Infularum 
Vol.  XX. 


Scotise  Defcriptio.”  Gen.  Biog.  Robertfon’s  Hill,  of 
Scotland. 

LESLIE,  John,  an  Irifh  prelate  in  the  17th  century, 
was  born  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  received  the  early 
part  of  his  education  at  Aberdeen.  From  this  place  he  was 
fent  to  Oxford  to  complete  his  ftudies.  He  afterwards 
vifited  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  France  for  farther  im- 
provement, and  made  a proficiency  in  polite  literature,  as 
well  as  in  the  abftrufe  branches  of  learning.  He  was  fo 
great  a mailer  of  the  Latin,  that  it  was  faid  of  him  when 
in  Spain  “ Solus  Leflius  Latine  loquitur.”  He  continued 
abroad  twenty-two  years,  became  converfant  in  courts,  and 
procured  the  favour  and  friendfhip  of  many  foreign  princes : 
and  on  his  return  he  was  honoured  with  the  patronage  of 
Charles  I.,  who  admitted  him  into  his  privy-council,  in  which 
he  was  continued  by  Charles  II.  after  the  relloration.  In 
the  church  of  Scotland  he  was  preferred  to  the  bilhopric  of 
Orkney,  and  was  tranllated,  in  1633,  to  Raphoe,  in  Ireland. 
Here  he  built  a llately  palace  in  the  form  of  a caftle,  which 
was  found  of  great  utility  in  the  civil  wars,  as  it  fullained 
a fiege,  with  the  bilhop  as  a kind  of  commander,  who  was, 
in  faft,  the  lait  perfon  who  maintained  the  llruggle  in  de- 
fence of  the  royal  caufe  in  thofe  parts.  After  the  reftora- 
tion,  he  was  preferred  to  the  bilhopric  of  Clogher.  He 
died  in  1671,  being  upwards  of  an  hundred  years  old,  and 
having  worn  the  mitre  more  than  fifty  years.  He  wrote 
many  curious  and  very  learned  works,  which  he  defigned 
for  publication,  but  which  were  deftroyed,  together  with 
his  valuable  library  and  MSS.,  the  fruits  of  many  years  col- 
leftion, in  the  civil  wars.  Biog.  Brit. 

Leslie,  Charles,  fecond  fen  of  the  preceding,  was 
educated  in  grammar-learning  at  Innilkilling,  and,  in  1664, 
was  admitted  a fellow  commoner  of  Trinity-college,  Dublin, 
where  he  took  his  degrees.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father 
he  came  over  to  England,  and  entered  himfelf  of  the 
Temple,  at  London.  He  foon  abandoned  the  ftudy  of  the 
law  for  that  of  theology,  and  was,  in  1680,  admitted  into 
holy  orders.  In  1687,  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  ca- 
thedral church  of  the  diocefe  of  Connor.  About  this  time 
he  made  himfelf  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  Popilh  party  in 
Ireland,  by  a zealous  oppofition  to  their  doftrines,  and  by 
an  earnelt  attachment  to  the  Proteftant  religion,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  propagate  by  every  means  in  his  power. 
The  Papifts,  encouraged  by  the  reigning  prince,  James  II., 
aimed  at  engroffing  civil  as  well  as  fpiritual  offices  ; and  a 
high-lheriff  of  their  party  was  appointed  for  the  county  of 
Monaghan.  Mr.  Lellie,  as  a magillrate,  and  as  converfant 
with  the  law  of  the  land,  was  applied  to  with  regard  to  the 
legality  of  the  appointment : he  inltantly  decided  that  it 
would  be  as  illegal  for  the  people  to  permit  the  Iheriff  to 
aft,  as  it  would  be  in  him  to  attempt  it.  The  magiftrates, 
at  the  next  quarter-feffions,  inquired  if  the  Iheriffs  were 
legally  qualified,  to  which  he  replied,  that  “ he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  and  was  of  the  king’s  religion.”  The 
anfwer  to  this  was,  that  they  boldly  agreed  to  commit  him 
for  intrufion  and  a contempt  of  the  court.  Mr.  Lellie,  not- 
withftanding  his  attachment  to  the  law  of  the  land,  had 
imbibed  the  doftrines  of  paffive  obedience  and  non-refi fiance, 
which  fo  warped  his  underftanding,  that,  at  the  revolution, 
he  refufed  to  take  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary.  He 
was,  in  confequence  of  this  conduft,  deprived  of  his  prefer- 
ments ; and  in  1689  withdrew  with  his  family  into  England. 
Here  he  employed  his  pen  in  fupport  of  the  caufe  and  the 
party  which  he  embraced,  and  was  efieemed  one  of  the 
ableft  champions  which  the  non-jurors  had.  He  publilhed 
an  anfwer  to  the  “ State  of  the  Proteftants  in  Ireland,  under 
the  late  King  James’s  Government,”  by  bifnop,  afterwards 
4 E archbilhop. 
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archbilhop,  King.  He  publifhed  a weekly  paper,  entitled 
“ The  Rehearfal,”  confifting  of  dialogues  on  the  affairs  of 
the  times : this  was  continued  fix  or  feven  years,  when  the 
papers  were  collefted  and  publifhed  together  ; and  it  was  faid 
by  bifhop  Burnet,  that  the  fame  thread  of  the  argument  is 
purfued  through  them  all,  againft  the  lawfulnefs  of  refift- 
ance  in  any  cafe  whatever,  deriving  the  fource  of  government 
wholly  from  God.  Mr.  Leflie  wrote  againft  Deifts,  Jews, 
Papifts,  Socinians,  and  Quakers  : all  his  writings  ho  after- 
wards collefted,  excepting  an  illiberal  piece  againft  the 
learned  Tillotfon,  and  publifhed  in  two  volumes  folio.  The 
frequent  vifits  which  he  made  to  the  continent,  rendered  him 
obnoxious  to  the  Britifh  government ; and  the  hatred  of 
him  was  much  increafed  by  a piece,  entitled  “ The  heredi- 
tary Right  of  the  Crown  of  England  afferted,”  of  which  he 
was  the  reputed  author.  He  went  to  Bar-le-Duc  to  at- 
tempt the  converfion  of  the  fon  of  James  II.  to  the  Proteftant 
religion,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  one  day  be  fettled  on 
the  throne.  Towards  the  clofe  of  queen  Anne’s  reign,  he 
took  much  pains  in  recommending  him  as  her  fucceffor. 
The  attempt  was  made  in  vain  ; and  after  the  rebellion  of 
1715,  he  retired  with  the  young  Pretender  to  Italy.  In 
1721,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  return  and  die  in  his  native 
country  ; and  his  friends  implored  the  protection  of  govern- 
ment, which  was  granted.  He  died  at  his  own  houfe  in  Glaf- 
lough,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan.  He  was  unqueftionably 
a man  of  extenfive  learning  and  great  merit,  and  diftinguifhed 
by  his  piety,  humility,  and  integrity.  Biog.  Brit. 

LESNEVEN,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Finiflerre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftrift  of  Breft  ; 13  miles  N.E.  of  Breft.  The  place 
contains  2030,  and  the  canton  16,024  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  167!  kiliometres,  in  10  communes.  N.  lat. 
48°  34'.  W.  long.  40  14'. 

LESNICA,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Minfk  ; 48  miles  N.E.  of  Minfk. 

LESNIOW,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia  ; 18  miles 
S.  of  Lucko. 

LESNO,  a town  in  the  duchy  of  Warfaw ; 35  miles 
S.  of  Pofen. 

LESOANDELOR,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Ca- 
ramania  ; 40  miles  S.S.W.  of  Cogni. 

LESPARRE,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde ; 1 1 miles 
N.N.W.  of  Bourdeaux.  The  place  contains  800,  and  the 
canton  13,247  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  542!  kiliome- 
tres, in  18  communes.  N.  lat.  43 3 19'.  W.  long.  o°  30'. 

LESPEDEZA,  in  Botany,  to  named  by  Michaux,  in 
compliment  to  his  friend  and  patron  Lefpedez,  governor  of 
Florida,  who  was  very  favourable  to  his  botanical  expedition 
through  that  country,  though  it  does  not  .appear  that  the 
governor  himfelf  was  a botaniit.  Michaux  Boreali-Amer. 
v.  2.  70. — This  genus  differs  from  Hedyfarum,  fee  that  arti- 
cle, in  its  legume,  which  is  elliptical  and  turgid,  fmooth, 
of  one  cell,  with  a folitary  feed.  The  ftigma  moreover  is 
faid  to  be  capitate  and  fomewhat  conical. — The  leaves  are 
moftly  ternate,  rarely  Ample. — It  appears  to  be  a good 
genus,  and  merits  further  examination,  for  its  fpecies  will 
probably  be  found  rather  numerous.  Examples  are  L.  fejfi- 
liflora , (Hedyfarum  junceum  ; Walter  CaroliD.  184.  Me- 
dicago  virginica;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1096.)  a native  of  Virgi- 
nia and  Carolina  : and  L.polyjlachya,  Michaux,  t.  40,  (He- 
dyfarum hirtum  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1033.),  found  in  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  The  habit  is  {lender  and  {Hubby.  Flowers 
fmall,  purplifh,  in  longifh  ftalked  fpikes. 

LESSAN1TZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
«ircle  of  Kaurzim  ; eight  miles  S.E.  of  Prague. 


LESSAY',  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Channel,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Coutances  ; x 1 miles  N.  of  Coutances.  The  place  contains 
1303,  and  the  canton  13,644  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
260  kiliometres,  in  13  communes. 

LESSEE,  a law  term  employed  in  leafing  land,  to 
fignify  the  tenant.  See  Lease. 

LESSEES,  a term  ufed  by  fportfmen  for  the  dung  of  a 
wild  boar. 

LESSINES,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Jemappe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftrift  ofTournay;  lituated  on  the  river  Dcnder, 
and  celebrated  for  its  linen  manufafture  ; 23  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Bruffels.  The  place  contains  3037,  and  the  canton 
14,708  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  113  kiliometres,  in  11 
communes. 

LESSING,  Gotthold,  Ephraim,  in  Biography,  was 
born  at  Karnenz,  in  Pomerania,  in  1729.  Having  received 
the  early  part  of  his  education  partly  at  home,  and  partly  at 
a boarding  fchool,  he  was  admitted,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  to 
the  free-fehool  of  Meiffen,  where  he  remained  five  years, 
and  laid  in  a ftock  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Some  odes  of 
Anacreon,  which  he  tranflated  at  this  fchool,  were  afterwards 
publifhed  in  his  works.  His  removal  to  the  univerfity  of 
Leipfic  opened  a new  fccne  to  him  ; he  paid  little  attention 
to  the  leftures  of  the  profeffors,  but  ftudioufly  fought  out 
the  company  of  the  ftudents  moft  diftinguifhed  for  talents, 
and  bold  and  Angular  opinions.  He  became  a frequenter  of 
debating  clubs,  and  was  not  furpaffed  by  any  perfon  in  the 
focieties  in  the  originality  of  his  fentiments,  and  the  acute- 
nefs  with  which  he  defended  them.  After  he  had  fpent 
three  years  at  the  univerfity,  his  father,  who  could  ill  bear 
the  expence,  urged  him  to  take  orders,  or  to  purfue  fome 
profeffion  by  which  he  might  fupport  himfelf.  He  declined 
this  reafonable  propofal,  and  fet  about  tranflating,  and  ori- 
ginal compofitions  for  the  ftage.  After  many  changes,  and 
much  roaming  about,  he  went  to  Gottenburg,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  Mafter  of  Arts,  with  a view  to  a pro- 
fefforfhip  at  Gottingen,  but  he  ftill  continued  to  find  fup- 
port by  literary  employment,  which  confided  in  tranflations, 
compilations,  and  fome  original  pieces.  He  was  a great 
proficient  in  the  game  of  chefs,  a circumftance  that  intro- 
duced him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Mofes  Mendelfohn ; and 
the  printer  Nicolai  made  the  third  of  a literary  trio,  who 
mutually  Iharpened  each  other’s  intelleftual  faculties,  and 
influenced  each  other’s  opinions.  Ramler  the  lyric  poet, 
Sulzer  the  critic,  and  Suffimilch  the  ftaliftic  writer,  were  oc- 
cafionally  of  their  parties,  and  Germany  perhaps  could  not 
then  boaft  of  converfations  more  literary  and  enlightened. 
In  conjunftion  with  Nicolai  and  Mendelfohn,  he  undertook  a 
periodical  work,  entitled  “ The  Library  of  Belles  Lettres,” 
which  was  a kind  of  review  of  works  in  polite  literature, 
with  original  correfpondence.  In  1760,  he  was  elefted  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  foon  after  was  ap- 
pointed fecretary  to  general  Tauenzier ; his  income  at  this 
period  was  confiderable,  which  he  fpent  liberally  upon  his 
relations  and  friends.  His  military  affociates  gave  him  a 
tafte  for  high  play,  which  he  found  arguments  to  juftify. 
In  1762,  he  accompanied  his  general  to  the  fiegeof  Sclnveid- 
nitz  ; but  after  the  peace,  he  was  introduced  to  the  king  of 
Prufiia,  and  then  refumed  his  literary  occupations  at  Berlin. 
Though  he  produced  many  works,  yet  they  were  not  the 
fource  of  much  profit,  and,  in  1769,  his  circumftances  were 
fo  narrow,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fell  his  library  for  fup- 
port. At  this  critical  junfture  he  met  with  a generous 
patron  in  Leopold,  heir-apparent  to  the  duke  of  Brunfwick, 
through  whole  means  he  was  appointed  librarian  at  Wolfen- 
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buttle.  One  of  the  fruits  of  this  very  defirable  fituatioti  ment ; excepting  on  faints  days  and  holy  days,  when  fuch 
was  a periodical  publication,  entitled  “ Contributions  to  leffons  are  appointed,  as  either  explain  the  myftery,  relate 
Literary  Hiftory,”  containing  notices  and  extra&s  of  the  the  hiftory,  or  apply  the  example  to  us. 
moft  remarkable  MSS.  The  “ Contributions”  were  made  Lessons  for  the  Virginal,  Spinet,  and  Harpfichord,  have  un- 
the  vehicle  of  “ Fragments  of  an  anonymous  Writer  dif-  dergone  great  changes  in  the  denomination  and  arrangement 
covered  in  the  Library  at  Wolfenbuttle,”  which  confided  of  their  movements,  from  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth  to 
of  direft  attacks  upon  the  Chriftian  revelation.  They  occa-  the  prefent.  In  that  princefs’s  virginal  book,  now  in  the 
fioned  a great  commotion  among  the  German  theologians,  poffefiion  of  vifcount  Fitzwilliam,  we  find  pavana  in  general 
and  would  not  have  been  printed  but  for  the  interference  of  to  be  the  flow  movement,  and  galliarda  the  quick.  Now 

prince  Leopold  with  the  licencers  of  the  prefs.  In  1778  and  then  a fantafia,  a coranto,  and  a gigg  ; but  as  fingle 

they  were  fuppreffed.  Leffing,  from  his  rifing  fame,  and  movements,  not  parts  of  a fuite  of  leffons.  Praludium,  or 

connection  with  prince  Leopold,  with  whom  he  went  on  a prelude,  frequently  occurs  without  leading  to  any  other 

tour  to  Italy,  was  fo  diftinguifhed  among  the  German  lite-  movement ; as  does  paffameizo , a/man,  toccata,  once  5 but 
rati,  that  feveral  potentates  of  that  country  made  him  offers  the  reft  are  chiefly  old  tunes  with  variations.  Thefe  pieces 
of  an  advantageous  fettlement.  Nothing,  however,  would  are  all  written  on  a ftaff  of  fix  lines. 

lead  him  to  break  his  connexion  with  his  liberal  patron  the  Lady  Nevil’s  Virginal  Book. — This  lady  was  a pupil  of 
prince  of  Brunfwick,  who,  by  his  acceflion  in  1780  to  the  our  admirable  countryman  Bird  ; and  all  the  leffons  in  her 
fovereignty,  was  enabled  to  augment  his  favours  towards  him.  book,  a thick  quarto,  are  of  his  compofition.  They  are 
His  latter  publications  were  “ Nathan  the  Wife ;”  a fecond  admirably  tranferibed  by  John  Baldwayne,  a finging-maa 
part  of  the  fame  drama,  entitled  “ The  Monk  of  Leba-  of  Windfor,  and  a celebrated  copyift  of  that  time,  1591. 
non;”  and  “ A Differtation  on  the  Education  of  the  Its  contents  are;  “ My  lady  Nevil’s  grounde,  with  eight 
Human  Race.”  He  died  at  Hamburgh  in  the  month  of  variations.  Qui  paffe,  four  variations.  March  before  the 
February,  1781.  Monthly  Mag.  battle,  12  military  movements.  Old  tunes  varied.  Grounde* 

LESSOE,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  Denmark,  in  the  and  fancies,  with  18  pavans,  and  two  leffons  of  voluntaire, 
Scaggerac,  nine  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  four  wide;  with-  all  neatly  written  on  four-ftaved  paper  of  fix  lines, 
in  are  fome  fmall  villages,  and  about  it  fome  iflets  ; about  1 2 Thus  far  all  our  mufic  for  keyed-inftruments  was  in  MS. 
miles  from  the  coaft  of  Jutland.  N.  lat.  570  17'.  E,  But  in  the  reign  of  James  I . the  following  book  appeared  in 
long.  ii°.  print,  ftill  on  fix-lined  paper.  “Parthenia,  or  the  Maydenhead 

Lessoe,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of  Agger-  of  the  firft  Muficke  that  ever  was  printed  for  the  Virginalls; 
huus  ; 145  miles  N.N.W.  of  Chriftiania.  compofed  by  three  famous  Mailers ; William  Byrde,  Dr. 

LESSON,  in  the  Manege,  is  ufed  for  any  piece  of  in-  John  Bull,  and  Orlando  Gibbons,  Gentlemen  of  his  Ma- 
ftruftion  in  that  art,  whether  given  to  the  fcholar  or  the  jelly’s  moft  illuftrious  Chapel.  Dedicated  to  all  the  Mailers 
horfe.  and  Lovers  of  Mufick.”  The  pieces  in  this  collection  feem 

Lessons,  among  Eccleftajlical  IV riters,  portions  of  the  holy  to  follow  in  fuits,  of  which  the  firft  is  of  Bird’s  compofition  ; 
feripture,  read  in  Chriftian  churches,  at  the  time  of  divine  as  preludium,  pavana,  galliardo,  all  in  G minor  ; then  a 
fervice.  prelude,  and  a galliardo  in  C ; and  a pavan,  and  two  gal- 

In  the  ancient  church,  reading  the  feriptures  was  one  part  liardos  in  G,  by  the  fame, 
of  the  fervice  of  the  catechumens,  at  which  all  perfons  were  The  next  author  in  the  collection  is  mailer  doctor  Bull, 
allowed  to  be  prefent,  in  order  to  obtain  inftrirdtion.  whofe  pieces  ara  arranged  in  the  following  order,  “ A 

The  church  of  England,  in  the  choice  of  leffons,  proceeds  pavan  and  two  galiards  in  A minor ; prelude,  pavan,  and 
as  follows  ; for  the  firft  leffon  on  ordinary  days,  Ihe  direCts,  galiard,  in  G major;  two  galiards  in  D minor.”  Orlando 
to  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with  Genefis,  and  fo  Gibbons’  pieces  have  little  connection,  being  a galliardo 
continue  on,  till  the  books  of  the  Old  Tellament  are  read  in  C natural;  a fantafia  in  four  parts,  in  A minor;  a pavan  in 
over,  only  omitting  the  Chronicles,  which  are  for  the  moft  do. ; the  queen’s  command  in  C,  and  a preludium  in  G. 
part  the  fame  with  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  and  This  book  was  again  engraved  on  copper  in  1651,  fol. 
other  particular  chapters  in  other  books,  either  becaufe  they  The  title  of  Handel’s  two  fets  of  leffons  is  in  French,  and 
contain  names  of  perfons,  places,  or  other  matters  lefs  pro-  the  movements  of  each  fuit  have  the  fame  denominations 
fitable  to  ordinary  readers.  as  many  French  compofers  of  leffons  had  long  ufed  in 

The  courfe  of  the  firft  leffons  for  Sundays  is  regulated  Louis  XIVth’s  time ; as  prelude,  allemande,  courante, 
after  a different  manner.  From  Advent  to  Septuagefima  gigue,  with  fometimes  adagio,  farabande,  allegro,  and  air 
Sunday,  fome  particular  chapters  of  Ifaiah  are  appointed  with  doubles,  or  variations,  which  include  all  the  technica  of 
to  be  read,  becaufe  that  book  contains  the  cleareft  prophe-  the  firft  book. 

cies  concerning  Chrift.  Upon  Septuagefima  Sunday  Ge-  In  the  fecond  book,  he  has  prelude,  aria  con  variationi, 
nefis  is  begun,  becaufe  that  book,  which  treats  of  the  fall  minuet,  chacene,  and  gavotta.  The  movements  of  the 
of  man,  and  the  fevere  judgment  of  God  infliCied  on  the  fecond  book  are  of  a lighter  kind  than  thofe  of  the  firft, 
world  for  fin,  bell  fuits  with  a time  of  repentance  and  rnor-  as  the  firft  and  third  fet  of  Corelli’s  fonatas  are  called  “ Suo- 
tification.  After  Genefis,  follow  chapters  out  of  the  books  nate  da  Chiefa,”  and  the  fecond  and  fourth  fets,  “ Suonate 
of  the  Old  Tcftament,  as  they  lie  in  order ; only  on  feftival  da  Camefa.” 

Sundays,  fuch  as  Eafter,  Whitfunday,  & c.  the  particular  Scarlatti’s  leffons  are  almoft  all  fingle  pieces,  and  we  be- 
hillory  relating  to  that  day  is  appointed  to  be  read  ; and  on  lieve  Alberti’s  were  the  firft  harpfichord  leffons  publifhed  in 
the  Saints  days,  the  church  appoints  leffons  out  of  the  moral  England,  that  were  called  fonatas.  “ Suonate  da  Cimbalo,” 
books,  fuch  as  Proverbs,  Ecclefiaftes,  Ecclefiafticus,  &c.  which,  without  accompaniments,  is  ftill  the  general  title  of 
as  containing  excellent  inftruclions  for  the  conduft  of  life.  what  ufed  to  be  called  leffons. 

As  to  the  fecond  leffons,  the  church  obferves  che  fame  LESSOR,  a legal  term  applied  to  the  landlord,  pro- 
courfe  both  on  Sundays  and  week-days  ; reading  the  gofpels  prietor,  or  perfon  who  lets  the  land.  See  Lease. 
and  Adis  of  the  Apoftles  in  the  morning,  and  the  epiltles  LESTANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Friuli ; 
in  the  evening,  in  the  order  they  Hand  in  the  New  Telia-  15  miles  W(  of  Udina. 
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LESTI,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of  Wafa  ; 
54  miles  E.  of  Jacobdadt. 

LESTIBUDESIA,  in  Botany , named  in  honour  of  M. 
Lediboudois,  a French  naturalid.  Aub.  du  Petit  Thouars, 
Plant.  Ins.  Afric.  v.  i.  cs.  t.  16.  Brown.  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl. 

V,I'4I3- 

This  genus  is  feparated  from  Celofia  only  on  account  of  its 
ftigmas,  which  are  three  or  four,  (lender  and  recurved,  inftead 
of  being  capitate  or  two-lobed.  It  includes  Celofia  paniculata 
and  trigyna  of  Linnaeus,  with  fome  others,  but  Mr.  Brown 
hints  that  it  is  probably  not  a natural  genus,  nor  eftablifhed 
on  fufficient  grounds.  His  L.  arborefcens,  the  only  fpecies 
mentioned  as  found  in  New  Holland,  was  gathered  by  fir 
Jofeph  Banks  in  the  Tropical  part  of  that  country.  It  has 
a (hrubby  twining  ftem  ; elliptic-oblong,  fomewhat  pointed, 
fmooth  leaves  ; terminal  as  well  as  axillary  panicles  ; and 
three  lligmas,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Solander’s  remarks, 
are  deeply  emarginate.  The  manner  in  which  the  fruit  burds 
has  not  been  obferved. 

LESTIGUANO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Etruria;  27 
miles  W.  of  Volterra. 

LESTOFF.  See  Lavestoff. 

L’ESTRANGE,  Sir  Roger,  in  Biography-,  was  a great 
lover  of  mufic,  and  a performer.  His  family,  one  of  the 
mod  ancient  in  Norfolk,  were  always  great  patrons  of  mufic, 
and  muficians.  Jenkins  was  frequently  an  inmate  at  Hunf- 
ton,  where,  during  the  feventeenth  century,  when  times 
were  tranquil,  profefiors  and  dilettanti  frequently  affem- 
bled  to  ling  madrigals,  and  make  ufe  of  feveral  chefts  of 
viols  in  the  performance  of  fancies  in  fix  parts,  by  the  bed 
compofers  of  the  times. 

LESTRIGONS,  in  Ancient  Geography  and  Fabulous 
Hijlory,  inhabitants  of  Sicily  towards  the  S.E.,  who  are 
reprel'ented  to  have  been  a ferocious  people.  It  is  reported 
that  they  took  Elpe,  the  daughter  of  Polyphemus  the  Cy- 
clop, by  force  from  Ulyffes,  who  had  feized  her  and  was  run- 
ning away  with  her,  and  returned  her  to  her  father.  If  we 
may  credit  the  poets,  both  the  Ledrigons  and  the  Cyclops  were 
realt  cannibals,  who  devoured  fix  of  Ulyffes’s  companions. 
The  learned  Bochart  will  have  the  rife  of  this  fable  to  be, 
that  the  Ledrigons  were  anciently  called  Leontini,  a name 
derived  from  their  barbarous  and  cruel  manners ; “ a Leon- 
tinis  moribus.” 

LESTWITHIAL,  in  Geography.  See  Lcestwithial. 

LESZAISKO,  a town  of  Audrian  Poland,  in  Galicia; 
28  miles  N.W.  of  Przemyfl. 

LET -Fall,  in  Sea  Language , the  word  of  command  for 
putting  out  a fail,  when  the  yards  are  aloft,  and  the  fail 
is  to  come  down  from  the  yard  ; but  when  the  yards  are 
dricken  down,  then  the  fail  is  loofed  below,  before  they  hoid 
the  yard. 

Let-fall  is  not  properly  faid  of  top-fails,  becaufe  they  lie 
on  the  top  ; and  therefore  the  word  for  them  is.  Heave  out 
your  top-fails.  Nor  can  it  be  applied  to  the  mizen  ; for  the 
word  is,  Strike  the  mizen  and  fet  it.  So  that  in  dri&nefs  the 
term  let  fall  belongs  only  to  the  main-fail,  fore-fail,  and  fprit- 
fail,  when  their  yards  are  hoided  up  aloft. 

Let-/«,  in  Ship  Building,  is  the  letting  of  one  thing  into 
another  for  fupport  or  fecurity,  as  the  beams  into  the  clamps, 
carlings  into  the  beams,  &c_  by  fcores  being  cut  to  receive 
them. 

LETAC,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  W.  coad  of  the 
ifland  of  Jerfey  ; fix  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Aubin. 

LETAL  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Abo  ; 30  miles  N.W.  of  Abo. 

LETHAIS,  a town  of  Mingrelia,  on  the  Black  fea; 
10  miles  N.  of  Anarghia. 


LETHAM,  a town  of  Scotland,  with  a market,  in  the 
county  of  Fergus  ; five  miles  E.  of  Forfar. 

LETHARGY,  in  Medicine,  A»9aj yo:,  AnS x^yla,  fignifying 
literally  an  indolent  forgetfulnefs,  (defdia  obliviofa,)  from  A*  §w 
and  aryfor,  is  commonly  ufed  to  denote  an  iuceffant  and  irre- 
fidible  fleepinefs,  accompanied  by  an  impaired  date  of  the 
memory,  but  without  delirium. 

The  lethargy  is,  in  fact,  a minor  degree  of  apoplexy,  and 
originates  from  the  fame  caufes,  and  implies  a fimilar  date  of 
preffure  on  the  brain,  the  common  centre  of  the  nervoii6 
energy,  as  occafions  that  difeafe.  Various  denominations 
have  been  given  to  lethargic  complaints,  according  to  the 
difference  of  the  degree  of  feverity,  and  fome  nofologids 
have  treated  of  thefe  varieties  as  didinft  fpecies  of  difeafe. 
Sauvages,  for  indance,  has  three  genera  of  fieepy  affedtions, 
Lethargus,  Cataphora,  and  Carus.  The  cataphora  he  de- 
fines, a date  of  fomnolency,  from  which  the  patient  may  be 
eafily  routed,  without  fever,  delirium,  or  lofs  of  memory  1 
the  lethargy,  a foporofe  date,  from  which  the  patient  may  be 
eafily  routed,  accompanied  with  the  greated  torpor  of  the  me- 
mory and  imagination,  and  with  fever  ; and  carus,  a profound 
fopor  without  fnoring  ; for  when  the  fnoring  is  prefent,  he 
denominates  it  apoplexy.  (See  his  Nofol.  Method.  Clafs  iv* 
Ord.  5.)  But  it  is  obvious,  as  Dr.  Cullen  long  ago  obferved, 
that  thefe  various  appellations  and  definitions  defignate  the 
fame  difeafe,  in  different  degrees  of  feverity  ; we  may,  there- 
fore, refer  to  the  article  Apoplexy  for  a general  view  of 
the  nature  of  the  malady.  We  may  obferve,  at  prefent, 
that  it  originates  from  fom ecomprejfion  upon  the  fubdance  of 
the  brain,  by  which  its  funftions  are  impeded,  and  its  influ- 
ence on  the  fydem  at  large,  through  the  medium  of  the 
nerves,  obdrufted ; that  fuch  compreffion  may  be  occafioned 
by  fra&ures  of  the  (kull,  when  the  fradlured  portion  of  the 
bone  is  depreffed  inwards  ; from  tumours  within  the  head  ; 
from  over-didention  of  the  blood-veffels  of  the  brain  ; or 
from  fluids  effufed  in  or  upon  the  brain  ; but  that  the  mod 
frequent  of  all  thefe  caufes  of  compreflion  is  a plethoric 
date,  or  an  accumulation  and  congedion  of  blood  in  the  venous 
veffels  of  the  head,  operating,  according  to  its  degree,  in 
producing  over-didention  or  effufion. 

Lethargic  complaints  may,  therefore,  both  precede  and 
fucceed  aftual  apoplexy,  and  are  not  unfrequently  the 
forerunners  of  a fit.  From  this  confideration,  the  import- 
ance of  obviating  their  progrefs  in  the  outfet,  before  a rup- 
ture of  the  veffels  of  the  brain,  or  aftual  effufion,  takes 
place,  mud  be  obvious  ; for,  however  impracticable  it  may 
be  to  remove  the  fluids  fo  effufed,  or  to  occafion  their  ab- 
forption,  fo  as  to  preferve  the  life  of  the  patient,  or  to  fave 
him  from  an  incurable  palfy,  if  he  furvive  ; yet,  in  the  pre- 
vious date  of  mere  plethora  of  the  veffels  of  the  brain,  the 
proper  remedies  may  be  employed  with  every  profpetk  of  re- 
moving the  lethargic  fymptoms,  and  warding  off  the  impend- 
ing danger.  The  plethora  may  be  corrected  by  general 
evacuations  by  blood  letting,  if  there  is  an  imminent  threat- 
ening of  apoplexy  ; or  by  local  evacuations  by  means  of 
leeches,  fcarification,  and  cupping,  bliders,  or  iffues,  where 
the  danger  is  lefs  imminent.  At  the  fame  time,  the  a1  vine 
excretions  (hould  be  promoted  by  proper  laxative  medicines, 
the  diet  (houldbe  light,  and  rather  fpare,  and  unflimulating, 
confiding  of  a large  proportion  of  vegetable  matter ; and 
fermented  liquors  of  all  kinds  (hould  be  very  fparingly 
taken,  or  altogether  difearded.  Exercife  in  the  open  air 
(hould  be  regularly  perfided  in,  and  the  hours  appropriated 
to  deep  (hortened.  In  a word,  a lethargy  is  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  an  impending  apoplexy,  or  an  apoplexy  already  be- 
gun, and  to  be  treated  accordingly.  See  Apoplexy. 

LETHE,  Ar$r,  in  the  Ancient  Mythology,  one  of  the 
10  rivers 
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rivers  of  hell,  fignifying  oblivion  or  forgetfulnefs  ; its  wa- 
ters, according  to  poetic  fi&ion,  having  the  peculiar  quality 
of  making  thofe  who  drank  them  entirely  forget  every  thing 
that  was  pail ; or,  according  to  Virgil,  “ longa  potant  ob- 
livia  vitae.” 

Lethe,  Leth , or  Lathe,  a meafure  or  portion  of  land, 
making  one  of  the  ancient  divifions  in  England. 

King  Ufred  divided  England  into  counties,  as  it  Hands  at 
prefent ; thofe  counties  he  fubdivided  into  hundreds  or  tith- 
ings.  The  hundred  was  a divilion,  wherein  were  a hundred 
officers  to  fecure  the  peace  ; the  lethe  or  lathe  comprehended 
three  or  four  of  thefe  hundreds. 

Lethe  was  alfo  the  jurifdi&ion  of  a vifcount  : ora  kind 
of  afiize,  held  once  a year  in  each  village,  about  Michael- 
mas. Whether  this  was  inltituted  by  Alfred,  or  not,  is  a 
queflion. 

LETHERS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  circar  of  Sumbulpour;  16  miles  W.N.W.  of  Sumbul- 
pour. 

LETHRABERG,  or  Ladreborg,  a town  of  Den- 
mark, in  the  ifland  of  Zealand;  four  miles  S.W.  of  Roef- 
child. 

LETHUM,  in  Ancient  Mythology,  was  dillinguiffied  by 
the  Roman  poets  from  mors,  or  death.  See  Petronius  Arb. 
ver.  263. 

Mr.  Spence  conje&ures,  that  by  Lethum  they  meant  that 
general  principle,  or  fource  of  mortality,  which  they  fup- 
pofed  to  have  its  proper  refidence  in  hell ; and  by  mors,  or 
mortes,  the  immediate  caufe  of  each  particular  inftance  of 
mortality  on  our  earth.  The  poets  give  him  a robe,  but 
mention  his  arms  being  exerted  out  of  it,  as  reaching  at  his 
prey,  They  hint  at  his  catching  people  in  a net,  and  his 
hunting  them  as  they  did  beafts,  within  his  toils.  They  re- 
prefent  Lethum  as  nearly  related  to  Sleep  ; and  Valerius 
Flaccus,  in  particular,  acquaints  us  that  they  were  bro- 
thers. Val.  Flac.  viii.  ver.  74.  Spence’s  Pulymetis,  p.  261. 
263. 

LETI,  Gregory,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Milan  in  1630. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  Jefuits'  college  at  Cofenza, 
and  afterwards  parted  fome  years  in  an  unfettled  Hate,  manifeff- 
ing  a Hrong  repugnance  to  the  ecclefialtical  profeffion,  which 
was  propofed  to  him  by  his  uncle  the  biffiop  of  Aquapen- 
dente.  Falling  in  company,  at  Genoa,  with  an  officer  of 
the  Cal vinillic  perfuafion,  he  became  a convert  to  the  re- 
formed religion,  and  openly  avowed  it  at  Laufanne.  He 
went  to  Geneva  in  1660,  married  there,  and  fettled  as  a man 
of  letters.  His  talents  were  held  in  fuch  eltimation,  that 
the  right  of  citizenffiip  was  prefented  to  him  gratuitoufly  ; 
but  his  temper  was  fo  farcaffic,  as  to  involve  him  in  great 
troubles,  and  in  1680  he  retired  to  England.  Here  he  was 
favourably  received  ; a penfion  was  granted  him,  and  he  was 
promifed  the  office  of  hilloriographer;  but  before  he  obtained 
it,  he  was  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom  on  account  of  fome 
freedom  which  he  had  exercifed  in  a work  entitled  “ Teatro 
Britannico.”  He  went  to  Amfferdam,  became  acquainted 
with  the  celebrated  Le  Clerc,  who  married  his  daughter, 
and  obtained  the  title  of  hilloriographer  of  that  city.  Leti 
was  a molt  indullrious  writer;  his  works  are  faid  to  amount 
to  a hundred  volumes.  Moll  of  them  are  hiHorical,  but  they 
are  frequently  deffitute  of  truth,  and  cannot  be  relied  on 
unlefs  fupported  by  other  authority  than  the  di&um  of  the 
writer.  All  his  works  are  written  in  Italian,  in  a lively 
Hyle,  but  diffufe  and  void  of  talle.  His  beff  productions 
are  the  lives  of  Sixtus  V.  ; C.iarles  V. ; queen  Elizabeth  ; 
Philip  II.;  and  Cromwell.  He  died  fuddenly  in  the  year 
1701. 

Leti,  in  Geography , a fmall  inlland  in  the  Eaff  Indian 


fea,  near  the  ifland  of  Timor.  N.  lat.  8°  28'.  E.  long. 
1270  15’. 

LE  TLING,  a town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  New  Mark ; 
five  miles  E.  of  Cuflrin.  , 

LETNA,  a river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  Viatka, 
at  Podrellkoi. 

LETSCHKOM,  or  Odisch,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
and  capital  of  Mingrelia  ; the  refidence  of  the  chief  and  fee 
of  a Greek  archbiffiop  ; 60  miles  N.  of  Cotatis. 

LETTER,  or  Letterbach,  a town  of  Bavaria;  11 
miles  N.  of  Bamberg. 

LETTER,  Litera,  a character  either  in  print  or  writing, 
by  which  any  people  have  agreed  to  exprefs  one  of  the 
founds,  ufed  in  conveying  their  thoughts  to  each  other  in 
fpeech. 

Letter  is  by  fome  defined  a Ample  uncompounded  found 
of  the  voice,  that  cannot  be  fubdivided  into  any  more  Ample, 
and  generally  marked  with  a particular  character. 

But  it  mull  be  owned  that,  llriCtly  fpeaking,  a letter  is  not 
the  found  itfelf,  but  rather  the  fign  of  a lound  ; for  -ypapjua., 
litera,  is  derived  from  yiy pa.fj.jj.ui,  of  ygxpv,  to  write;  and 
litera  is  formed  from  litus,  the  participle  of  linere,  to  fmcar,  or 
mark  ; whence  ohliterare  lignifies  to  blot  out. 

Where  a fign  or  character  does  not  exprefs  a found  en- 
tirely Ample,  but  one  refolvable  into  ieveral,  it  is  not  fo 
properly  a letter  ,as  an  abbreviation,  containing  in  itfelf  as 
many  letters  as  its  power  does  Ample  founds.  This  is  evident 
in  che  Latin  Ssf,  x,  and  the  Greek  £,  4^,  r,  &c.  which  are 
compofed  of  e,  t,  k,  s,  w,  ctct,  o-t,  See. 

On  the  contrary,  a Ample  found,  though  expreffed  by 
feveral  characters,  is  yet  to  be  elteemed  one  letter  ; for  th, 
ph,  are  Angle  letters  ; as  much  as  <p,  9,  and  f. 

The  letters,  f,  g,  h,  k,  q,  x,  y,  z,  were  unknown  to  the 
ancient  Romans,  as  is  proved  by  Daufquius  in  his  Orthogra- 
phy, where  he  traces  the  origin  of  the  feveral  letters,  See 
F,  G,  H,  & c. 

Grammarians  diHinguiffi  letters  into  vowels  and  confonants  ; 
into  mutes,  diphthongs,  liquids,  and  charaderijlics . See  each 
of  thefe  terms  refpeCliveiy. 

The  Hebrews  divide  their  letters  into  guttural,  as  a,  h,  ch, 
gn,  aleph,  he,  cheth,  hain,  expreffed  by  ynnN  5 dental , 

as  z,  s,  ts,  r,  sh,  zain,  famech,  tfade,  refch,  fchin,  ex- 
preffed by  labial,  as  b,  m,  u,  p,  betli,  mem,  vau, 
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phe,  expreffed  by  the  word  ; lingual,  or  thofe  chiefly 

' T 

formed  by  the  tongue,  as  d,  t,  l,  n,  th,  daleth,  teth,  lamed, 

nun,  thau,  expreffed  by  5 anA  palatal,  asg,  i,  c,  k, 
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ghimel,  jod,  caph,  koph,  expreffed  by  pJ'J. 

' T 

Printers  diflinguilh  their  letters  into  capital,  majufcule, 
initial,  or  upper-cafe  letters,  which  ferve  for  the  titles  of 
books,  proper  names,  & c.  ; and  minufcule,  fmall,  or  under- 
cafe  letters  ; which  are  again  divided,  according  to  their 
lize,  into  pearl,  nonpareil,  pica,  greatprimer,  cannon,  &c. 

They  have  alfo  their  flouriffied  letters,  engraven  on  wood  or 
metal,  which  take  place  of  the  illumined  letters  of  the  an- 
cient manuferipts. 

There  are  letters  of  various  fizes,  or  bodies ; each  of 
which,  again,  are  fometimes  call  wfith  the  Roman,  fometimes 
an  Italic,  and  fometimes  an  Engliffi,  or  Black  letter  face. 
There  are  alfo  bodies  with  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  the 
mufic  face,  & c. 

Letters  make  the  firff  parts  or  elements  of  grammar,  con- 
Hituting  the  fubjeCl  of  orthography  ; an  affemblage  of  thefe 
compofes  fyllables,  of  thofe  words,  and  of  thefe  /ententes. 
See  each  under  their  titles. 
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The  alphabet  of  every  language  confifts  of  a certain 
number  of  thefe  letters,  which  ought  to  have  a different 
found,  figure,  and  fignification.  See  Alphabet. 

As  the  difference  of  articulate  founds  was  intended  to 
exprefsthe  different  ideas  of  the  mind,  fo  one  letter  was  ori- 
ginally intended  to  fignify  only  one  found,  and  not,  as  at 
prefent,  to  exprefs  fometimes  one  found,  and  fometimes 
another  : which  praCtice  has  brought  a great  deal  of  confu- 
fion  into  the  languages,  and  rendered  the  learning  of  the  mo- 
dern tongues  infinitely  more  difficult  than  it  would  otherwife 
have  been.  This  confideration,  together  with  the  poverty 
of  all  the  known  alphabets,  and  their  want  of  fome  letters 
to  exprefs  certain  founds  by,  has  occafioned  feveral  attempts 
towards  an  univerfal  alphabet,  to  contain  one  enumeration 
of  all  fuch  fingle  founds  or  letters  as  are  ufed  in  any  lan- 
guage. A thing  of  very  confiderable  ufe  ; a fpecimen  of 
which  is  given  us  by  Mr.  Lodwick,  in  the  Pbilofophical 
TranfaCtions.  See  Univerfal  Character. 

According  to  Crinitus,  Mofes  invented  the  Hebrew  letters ; 
Abraham. the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  ; the  Phoenicians  thofe  of 
Attica,  brought  into  Greece  by  Cadmus,  and  thence  by  the 
Pelafgians  into  Italy  ; Nicoftrata  the  L'atin;  Ifis  the  Egyp- 
tian : and  Ulphilas,  about  three  hundred  and  feventy  years 
after  our  Saviour,  thofe  of  the  Goths.  Yet  as  to  the  firft 
letters,  what  they  were,  who  firft  invented  them,  and  among 
what  people  they  were  firft  in  ufe,  there  is  ftill  room  to 
doubt ; however,  fetting  afide  conjectures  and  prejudice, 
the  bufinefs  of  antiquity  feems  to  lie  between  the  Egyptians 
and  Chinefe.  Philo  attributes  the  firft  invention  of  letters 
to  Abraham  ; Jofephus,  St.  Irenasus,  and  others,  to  Enoch  ; 
Bibliander,  to  Adam ; Eufebius,  Clement  Alexandrinus, 
Corn.  Agrippa,  &c.  to  Mofes ; Pomponius  Mela,  Hero- 
dian,  Rufus  Feftus,  Pliny,  Lucan,  3cc.  to  the  Phoenicians ; 
St.  Cyprian,  to  Saturn  ; Tacitus  to  the  Egyptians  ; and 
fome  to  the  Ethiopians. 

The  Egyptian  mummies  and  obelifks  prove  a great  anti- 
quity on  the  fide  of  the  hieroglyphics  ; but  if  the  Chinefe 
chronology  may  be  credited,  their  characters  are  much  more 
ancient  than  thofe  of  the  Egyptians.  The  Chinefe  make 
Fohi,  the  firft  of  their  kings,  fuppofed  by  many  learned 
and  judicious  writers  to  have  been  no  other  than  the  pa- 
triarch Noah,  the  inventor  of  their  letters,  and  compute 
him  to  have  lived  two  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  Chrift,  during  all  which  time  they  pretend  to  have 
certain  and  written  accounts  in  their  books.  If  this  holds 
true,  their  character  mull  be  older  than  Mofes  by  fourteen 
hundred  years,  and  even  prior  to  Mcnes,  the  firft  king  of 
Egypt,  by  five  hundred  years  ; fo  that  the  Chinefe  letters 
appear  to  be  the  moft  ancient  of  that  kind  ; and  the  book 
Yekim,  faid  to  be  written  by  Fohi,  the  moft  ancient 
book. 

But  as  China  is  fo  remote,  and  had  fo  little  communication 
with  thefe  parts  of  the  world,  we  may  reafonably  make  ano- 
ther enquiry  into  the  original  of  letters  in  the  hither  parts  of 
Alia,  Egypt,  and  Europe.  Here,  indeed,  the  Egyptians 
feem  to  have  the  belt  title.  It  is  more  than  probable,  from 
the  obelifks,  &c,  that  their  hieroglyphics  were  the  firft  man- 
ner of  writing,  and  the  original  charaders  in  thefe  parts,  as 
being  prior  to  Mofes ; and  were  made,  at  leaft  in  great 
meafure,  while  the  Ifraelites  were  flaves  among  them,  and 
confequently  not  well  qualified  for  inventions  fo  very  curious 
and  judicious. 

To  this  fource  the  learned  bifhop  Warburton  afcribes  the 
origin  of  alphabetical  writing  among  the  Egyptians  : for  as 
philofophy  advanced,  and  their  learned  men  wrote  much,  the 
exact  delineation  of  hieroglyphic  figures  became  too  te- 
dious and  too  voluminous ; and  they,  therefore,  by  degrees 


perfefted  another  character,  which  he  calls  the  running  hand 
of  hieroglyphics,  refembling  the  Chinefe  characters,  which 
being  at  firft  formed  only  by  the  outlines  of  each  figure, 
became  at  length  a kind  of  marks.  See  Hieroglyphics. 

This  running  character  was  denominated  by  the  ancients 
hieroglyphical,  and  led  to  the  compendious  ufe  of  letters  by 
an  alphabet,  which  method  of  writing,  as  the  ancients  inform 
us,  was  invented  by  the  fecretary  of  an  Egyptian  king,  and 
firft  ufed  for  fecrecy  in  the  conveyance  of  letters  of  ftate, 
whence  it  was  called  epiftolary  writing  : but  afterwards  let- 
ters became  common,  and,  as  he  obferves,  hieroglyphics 
fecret  and  myfterious.  This  political  alphabet,  he  adds, 
foon  occafioned  the  invention  of  a facred  one,  ufed  by  the 
priefts,  and  called  hierogrammatical.  But  the  precife  time 
of  the  invention  of  Egyptian  letters  cannot  be  fo  much  as 
gueffed  at,  becaufe  hieroglyphics  continued  in  ufe  long  after 
letters  had  been  found  out : it  is  certain  that  they  were  very 
early,  becaufe  the  invention  of  them  was  afcribed  to  their 
gods.  Bilhop  Warburton  farther  conjectures,  that  Mofes 
brought  letters  with  the  reft  of  his  learning  from  Egypt, 
and  that  he  both  enlarged  the  alphabet,  becaufe  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  which  he  employed  in  the  compofition  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch is  confiderably  fuller  than  that  which  Cadmus 
brought  into  Greece  ; and  altered  the  fhapes  of  the  letters, 
reducing  them  into  fomething  like  thofe  fimple  forms  in 
which  we  now  find  them,  in  order  to  prevent  the  abufe  to 
which  they  would  be  liable  as  hieroglyphic  marks  and  fym- 
bolic  images.  He  argues,  that,  confidering  the  importance 
of  letters  among  the  Hebrews,  with  regard  to  the  integrity 
of  their  religion,  if  God  had  been  the  immediate  author  of 
them,  Mofes  would  have  recorded  the  hiftory  of  their  in- 
vention, as  the  beft  fanCtion  to  their  ufe  and  belt  fecurity 
from  the  danger  of  hieroglyphic  writing,  to  which  this  peo- 
ple, fo  fond  of  Egyptian  manners,  were  very  powerfully 
inclined.  Divine  Legation,  vol.  ii.  p.  I.  124,  &c.  See  alfo 
on  this  fubjeCt  Sharpe’s  Origin  of  Languages,  p.  56,  &c. 

Many  of  the  fathers,  and  fome  learned  men  among  the 
moderns,  have  imagined  that  the  knowledge  of  alphabetic 
writing  was  either  fupernaturally  imparted  to  our  firft  pa- 
rents, or  difcovered  very  foon  after  the  Creation  by  the 
effort  of  their  own  powers.  Others  have  fuppofed  that  al- 
phabetical letters  were  introduced  very  early  after  the  de- 
luge, about  the  time  of  the  difperfion  of  mankind,  to 
which  period  the  records  of  the  Chaldean  aftronomy  very 
nearly  extend.  Mr.  Shuckford,  who  fuppofes  that  they 
were  invented  both  in  Affyria  and  Egypt,  conjectures  that 
the  great  projcCt  of  Babel,  next  to  the  building  of  the 
tower,  was  the  improvement  of  language,  by  diffolving  the 
monofyllables,  of  which  the  firft  language  of  mankind  con- 
fided, into  words  of  various  lengths,  in  order  to  obtain 
new  fets  of  names  for  new  things  ; and  that  a projeCt  of 
this  kind  might  gradually  lead  to  the  invention  of  alphabe- 
tical letters.  Con.  of  Sacred  and  Prof.  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  248. 

But  to  thefe  conjectures  it  may  be  replied,  that  we  have 
no  authentic  relation  of  any  alphabetic  character  before 
the  flood  ; the  account  of  the  infcription  upon  pillars  by 
the  firft  Mercury  from  Manetho,  or  of  Seth  mentioned 
by  Jofephus,  being'  too  fabulous  to  deferve  credit.  Bc- 
fides,  if  they  had  been  in  ufe  among  the  patriarchs  after 
the  deluge,  many  occafions  occur,  in  which  they  would 
not  have  been  omitted:,  and  as  we  have  no  account  of 
the  ufe  of  alphabetic  characters  in  epiftles  or  contracts,  or 
for  other  purpofes  to  which  they  would  naturally  be  ap- 
plied, we  may  infer  that  they  were  not  known.  To  which 
we  may  add,  that  none  of  the  revelations  of  God  to  the 
patriarchs,  were  enjoined  to  be  recorded  till  the  giving  of  the 
law.  Others  have  afcribed  the  invention  of  letters  to  the 
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Arabs,  before  the  time  of  jMofes  ; but  when  we  confider  the 
rudenefs  of  their  lives  and  manners,  this  opinion  is  by  no 
means  probable:  and,  therefore,  the  greater  number  of 
writers  among  Jews  and  Chriftians,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
have  contented  themfelves  with  tracing  their  origin  to  Mofe3, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Egyptian  Thoth  or 
Hermes,  mentioned  in  the  hiftory  of  that  nation  ; alleging 
that  God  taught  him  the  ule  of  alphabetic  letters,  in  the 
exemplar  of  the  two  tables,  written,  as  the  text  afiures  us, 
with  the  finger  of  God  ; which  words  can  be  underftood  to 
mean  only  that  they  were  written  by  a divine  order  and  direc- 
tion, as  is  evident  by  comparing  Exod.  xxxiv.  27,  28.  and 
ch.  x.  4.  It  has  been  faid  by  fome  of  the  advocates  of  this 
opinion,  that  the  elements  of  language  were  thus  fuperna- 
turally  revealed  to  Mofes  upon  the  firft  arrival  of  the  If- 
raelites  before  Horeb,  but  that  their  charadfers,  with  the 
arrangement  of  them,  might  be  left  to  his  diferetion.  But 
it  feems  more  probable,  that  letters  were  at  this  time  well 
• known  to  the  Ifraelites,  as  God  thought  fit  to  deliver  the 
firft  elements  of  their  religion  in  that  kind  of  writing  : more 
efpecially  as  the  hiftory  of  fo  momentous  a circumftance 
is  not  recorded  ; a circumftance,  the  memory  of  which 
would  have  been  one  of  the  greateft  barriers  againft 
idolatry.  From  the  Ifraelites,  it  is  fuppofed  this  art 
of  alphabetical  writing  pafled  to  the  Syrians,  and  from 
them  it  was  communicated  to  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyp- 
tians : though  it  feems  probable  that  it  was  of  a more  an- 
cient date  among  the  latter  than  the  time  of  the  decalogue, 
or  the  delivery  of  the  law  on  mount  Sinai. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  his  Chronology,  allows  the  Midian- 
ites,  fprung  from  Abraham  by  his  concubine  Keturah,  to 
have  inftruCted  Mofes  in  the  knowledge  of  writing. 

Neverthelefs,  whether  Cadmus  and  the  Phoenicians  learnt 
letters  from  the  Egyptians,  or  from  their  nearer  neighbours 
of  Judea  and  Samaria,  is  a queftion  ; fince  fome  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  being  written  in  letters,  is  more 
likely  to  have  given  them  the  hint,  than  the  hieroglyphics 
of  Egypt  But  when  or  wherefoever  the  Phoenicians  learnt 
this  art,  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  Cadmus,  the  fon  of 
Agenor,  firft  brought  letters  to  Greece ; whence,  in  the 
following  ages,  they  fpread  over  the  reft  of  Europe. 

Herodotus,  in  his  fifth  book  intitled  Terpfichore,  informs 
rs,  that  thofe  Phoenicians  who  accompanied  Cadmus  into 
Greece,  and  fettled  there,  among  many  other  arts  and  fei- 
ences,  introduced  into  that  country  the  knowledge  of  letters, 
which  the  Greeks,  in  his  opinion,  were  ignorant  of  till  that 
time  : their  firft  letters  were  fuch  as  were  in  ufe  among  the 
Phoenicians  ; but  fome  time  after  they  altered  them  a little, 
both  with  regard  to  their  make  and  found  ; which  alteration 
fome  have  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  change  of  the  Hebrew 
charafters  into  thofe  that  were  afterwards  called  the  Sama- 
ritan ; and  as  at  that  time  many  of  the  neighbouring  parts 
were  inhabited  by  fuch  as  were  originally  Ionians,  who  alfo 
had  received  their  letters  from  the  Phoenicians,  they  mixed 
the  one  with  the  other ; and  hence  thofe  characters  were 
termed  Phoenician,  becaufe  they  were  brought  out  of  Phoe- 
nicia into  Greece.  Herodotus  alfo  adds,  that  he  faw  at 
Thebes,  in  Boeotia,  in  the  temple  of  Ifmenian  Apollo,  three 
tripods,  that  had  inferiptions  upon  them  in  Cadmean  let- 
ters, which  very  much  refembled  the  Ionic.  The  time  of 

Ithis  expedition  of  Cadmus  into  Greece,  is  fixed  by  fir  Ifaac 
’ Newton  to  about  the  1045th  year  before  Chrift.  The  num- 
ber of  letters  which  Cadmus  brought  into  Greece,  accord- 
ing to  Ariftotle,  as  cited  by  Pliny,  was  eighteen  ; but  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch  and  Pliny  himfelf,  fixteen  ; to  which 
Palamedes,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  added  four,  and 
Simonides  four ; fo  that  the  Greek  alphabet  was  gradually 
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perfected.  The  alterations  and  improvements  introduced 
into  Greece  have  led  fome  writers  to  aferibe  the  invention 
of  the  alphabet  to  the  Greeks  : thus,  Voflius  de  Arte 
Gram.  lib.  i.  cap.  10.  aflerts,  that  Cecrops,  who  v as  much 
older  than  Cadmus,  was  the  firft  author  of  the  Greek  let- 
ters ; and  others  aferibe  them  to  Lincus,  or  to  Palamedes. 
(Diod.  Sic.  lib.  iii.  Tacitus,  lib.  xi.  cap.  14.)  But  the 
more  general  opinion  of  the  ancient  writers  is  that  they 
were  derived  from  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians.  Dio- 
dorus (lib.  v.)  fays  exprefsly,  that  they  were  invented  by  the 
Syrians,  and  communicated  by  them  to  the  Phoenicians,  who 
changed  the  form  of  the  characters  brought  into  Europe 
by  Cadmus.  Pliny,  (Nat.  Hift.  lib.  vii.  cap.  56.)  fays,  that 
he  is  of  opinion,  that  they  were  Affyrian,  though  he  acknow- 
ledges that  others  thought  they  were  invented  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  that  Mercury  was  their  firft  author.  Diodorus, 
(lib.  n.)  aferibes  the  invention  of  them  to  the  fame  perfon  ; and 
likewife  Plutarch  Sympof.  lib.  xx.  cap.  3.  and  Cicero  deNatura 
Deorum,  lib.  iii.  And  the  era  of  this  invention  is  com- 
puted by  chronologers  to  be  as  early  as  the  year  of  the  world 
2054,  and  before  the  incarnation  1950  years.  The  Greeks 
retained  the  names  and  orders  of  feveral  of  the  oriental  or 
Cadmean  letters,  though  they  altered  the  form  of  them  ; 
and  there  are  feven  letters,  viz.  r,  A,  H,  K,  A,  P,  T,  whofe 
original  figures  were  retained  by  the  Greeks  with  little  va- 
riation. As  to  the  Latins,  all  writers  agree,  that  they 
received  their  letters  from  the  Greeks,  being  firft  taught 
the  ufe  of  them  by  fome  of  the  followers  of  Pelafgus,  who 
came  into  Italy  about  150  years  after  Cadmus  came  into 
Greece  ; or  by  the  Arcadians,  whom  Evander  led  into  thefe 
parts  about  60  years  after  Pelafgus.  Pliny  (lib.  vii. cap. 56  ) 
and  Solinus  imagined  the  Pelafgi  to  have  been  the  firft: 
authors  of  the  Latin  letters  ; but  Tacitus  (lib  xi.  p.  131.) 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  firft  Italians  were  taught  letters  by 
the  Arcadians;  and  Dionyfius  Halicarnaflus  (lib.  iii.)  ex- 
prefsly affirms  the  fame  thing.  That  the  Latin  letters  were 
derived  from  the  Greek  feems  very  probable  from  the  fimi- 
litude  which  the  ancient  letters  of  each  nation  bore  to  one 
another.  Tacitus  (Annal.  lib.  xi. ) obferves,  that  the  fhape 
of  the  Latin  letters  refembled  that  of  the  moft  ancient 
Greek  ones  ; and  the  fame  obfervation  was  made  by  Pliny, 
lib.  vii.  cap.  58.  and  confirmed  from  an  ancient  table  of  brafs 
inferibed  to  Minerva.  Scaliger  Digreff.  ad  Annum  Eufeb. 
1617,  and  Voflius,  lib.  i.  cap.  24,  25.  have  adopted  and  fup- 
ported  the  fame  opinions.  See  thofe  citations  in  Shuckford’s 
Conn.  vol.  i.  p.  223,  &c. 

Thus  we  find,  that  Greece  was  the  centre  from  which 
the  rays  of  fcience  (hot  into  the  weftern  world  ; and  the 
barbarous  nations  which  penetrated  into  Italy  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  Roman  empire,  carried  arts  and  learning  back 
into  the  North ; or  the  knowledge  of  letters  might  be  in- 
troduced among  the  northern  nations  from  the  borders  of 
Afia,  in  an  earlier  age.  (Sharpe’s  original  Powers  of  Let- 
ters. Obfervations  on  Alphabetical  Writing,  1772.)  Rud- 
becks,  who,  in  his  Atlantica,  claims  the  glory  of  all  in- 
ventions, from  all  other  nations,  for  the  Swedes,  maintains, 
that  the  Ionians  had  letters  before  Cadmus  ; that  at  the 
time  of  the  fiegc  of  Troy,  the  Greeks  had  but  fixteen 
letters,  whereas  the  Phoenicians  had  twenty-two  ; whence  die 
concludes,  that  it  was  not  either  Cadmus,  or  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  taught  this  art  to  the  Greeks.  But,  becaufe  the 
ancient  northern  nations  had  juft  fixteen  letters,  like  the 
Greeks,  he  concludes  the  Greeks  mull  either  have  taught 
them  to  the  people  of  the  North,  or  have  learnt  them  of 
them.  But  becaufe  the  form  and  make  of  the  Runic  let- 
ters is  more  artlefs  and  coarfe  than  that  of  the  Greek  letters, 
he  concludes,  that  thefe  laft  muft  be  derived  from  the  former  ; 
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taking  it  as  a principle,  that  thofe  who  derive  any  thing  from 
another,  polifh  and  improve  it.  He  even  afferts,  that  by 
the  golden  apples,  which  Hercules  was  obliged  to  fteal, 
mult  be  underftood  the  letters  in  ufe  among  the  Hyper- 
boreans. 

There  are  few  things  on  which  there  has  been  fo  much 
written  as  on  the  original  Hebrew  letters.  Origen,  Eufebius 
Casfarienfis,  St.  Jerom,  &c.  have  made  it  the  fubjeft  of  their 
enquiry.  See  Hebrew  and  Samaritan. 

The  art  of  joining  letters  to  form  words,  and  of  combin- 
ing the  one  and  the  other  an  infinite  number  of  different 
ways,  is  a fecret  unknown  to  the  Chinefe.  Inftead  of  the 
alphabetical  letters,  they  at  firft,  like  the  Egyptians,  ufed 
hieroglyphics  ; they  painted,  rather  than  wrote  ; driving,  by 
the  natural  images  of  things  drawn  on  paper,  to  exprefs  and 
communicate  their  ideas  to  one  another. 

To  remedy  the  inconveniences  of  this  method,  they 
changed,  by  little  and  little,  their  manner  of  writing,  mak- 
ing it  more  fimple,  though  lefs  natural.  They  even  invented 
feveral  charafters,  to  exprefs  things  that  did  not  come  within 
the  reach  of  painting  to  reprefent : as  voice,  fmell,  thoughts, 
paflions,  and  a thoufand  other  objefts  that  have  no  body  or 
figure.  From  feveral  fimple  ftrokes  they  afterwards  framed 
others  more  compound ; and  in  this  manner  multiplied  the 
letters  and  characters  to  infinity,  contriving  one,  or  more, 
for  every  word. 

This  multitude  of  letters  feems  the  fource  of  that  igno- 
rance which  we  find  among  the  Chinefe  ; their  whole  lives 
being  fpent  in  learning  their  letters,  they  have  no  time  to 
apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  things,  but  think  them- 
felves  very  learned  when  they  are  able  to  read.  There  are 
fcarcely  any  of  them  that  know  all  their  letters  ; they  think 
it  is  a great  progrefs  they  have  made,  when,  after  forty  or 
fifty  years  hard  ftudy,  they  are  able  to  underftand  fifteen  or 
twenty  thoufand.  But  the  generality  of  their  learned  men 
come  fhort  of  this.  Father  Le  Compte  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  greateft  doftor  among  them  never  underftood  half  of 
their  letters  well ; for  the  whole  number  he  reckons  eighty 
thoufand.  This  is  a prodigious  inconvenience  to  foreigners, 
of  which  the  miflionaries  in  that  country  make  loud  com- 
plaints. 

Among  the  Chinefe  letters,  there  are  fome  now  almoft 
worn  out  of  ufe,  and  only  preferved  out  of  refpeft  to 
antiquity.  There  is  a fecond  clafs,  much  lefs  ancient  than 
the  former,  only  ufed  in  public  infcriptions.  A third, 
much  more  regular  and  beautiful,  ufed  in  printing,  and 
even  in  ordinary  writing.  However,  as  the  ftrokes  are 
to  be  diftinftly  formed,  they  cannot  be  written  with  any 
expedition.  For  this  reafon,  they  have  invented  a fourth 
kind,  where  the  ftrokes,  being  clofer,  and  lefs  diftant  from 
each  other,  allow  them  to  be  written  with  more  eafe  and  readi- 
nefs  ; and  this  they  call  the  running  letter.  See  Chinese 
Tongue. 

The  Americans  had  no  letters  before  the  difcovery  of  that 
country  by  the  Spaniards.  The  Acaanibas  engrave  their 
memorable  events  and  epochs  on  ftones  and  metals ; their 
fongs  fupply  the  reft.  In  Peru  and  Chili,  to  keep  an  ac- 
count of  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  to  preferve  the  me- 
mory of  their  particular  affairs,  the  Indians  have  recourfe  to 
certain  knots  of  wool ; which,  by  the  variety  of  their  co- 
lours and  ties,  ferve  inftead  of  charafters,  and  writing.  The 
knowledge  of  thefe  knots,  which  they  call  quipos,  is  one  of 
their  great  fciences ; but  which  is  always  kept  as  a fecret, 
and  never  revealed  to  the  children,  till  the  fathers  think  them- 
felves at  the  end  of  their  days.  See  on  the  fubjeft  of  this 
article  Language,  Grammar,  and  Writing. 

Letters,  or  Literal  Notation,  in  Mujic.  The  Greeks 


ufed  all  the  twenty-four  letters  of  their  alphabet  as  mufical 
charafters ; and  thefe  not  fufficing  for  all  their  modes  and 
genera  in  their  natural  ftate,  were  fometimes  ufed  as  capitals, 
fometimes  fmall ; fome  entire,  fome  mutilated  ; fome  doubled, 
and  fome  inverted  ; to  the  amount  of  1620  notes.  See 
Alysius,  and  Notation. 

Letter,  Dominical.  See  Dominical. 

Letter,  Double.  See  Double. 

Letter,  Final.  See  Final. 

Letter,  Guttural.  See  Guttural. 

Letter  Foundery.  See  Foundery. 

Letter  Founders'  Furnace.  See  Furnace, 

Letter  Founders’  Mould.  See  Mould. 

Letter,  Labial.  See  Labial. 

Letters,  Numeral,  are  thofe  ufed,  inftead  of  ciphers,  to 
exprefs  numbers. 

The  Roman  numerals  are,  C,  D,  I,  L,  M,  V,  X ; which 
are  all  formed  by  deferibing  a circle,  and  drawing  two  lines 
through  it,  crofting  each  other  at  right  angles  in  the  centre. 
Sae  Character. 

Letter,  Nundinal.  See  Nundinal. 

Letter  is  alfo  a writing  addreffed  and  fent  to  one.  See 
Epistle. 

By  9 Geo.  I.  cap.  22.  amended  by  27  Geo.  II.  cap.  15. 
knowingly  to  fend  any  letter  without  name,  or  with  a ficti- 
tious name,  demanding  money,  &c.  or  threatening,  without 
any  demand,  to  kill  or  fire  the  houfe  of  any  perfon,  is  made 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  And  by  30  Geo.  II. 
cap.  24.  perfons  fending  letters  with  or  without  a name,  or 
with  a fiftitious  name,  threatening  to  accufe  any  one  of  a 
crime  punilhable  by  law  with  death,  tranfportation,  pillory, 
or  any  other  infamous  punilhment,  in  order  to  extort  money 
or  goods,  (hall  be  punilhed  at  the  diferetion  of  the  court  by 
fine  and  imprifonment,  pillory,  whipping,  or  tranfportation 
for  feven  years. 

Letters  of  abfolution  were  formerly  granted  by  an  abbot, 
to  releafe  any  of  his  brethren  from  the  obligation  of  fub- 
jeftion  and  obedience,  and  to  make  them  capable  of  enter- 
ing into  any  other  religious  order. 

Letter  of  attorney,  in  Law,  a writing  authorizing  an 
attorney  to  do  fome  legal  aft  in  our  (lead : as,  to  give  feifin 
of  lands,  to  receive  debts,  to  fue  a third  perfon,  &c.  And 
letters  of  attorney  are  either  general  or  fpecial.  Weft. 
Symb.  par.  1.  ftat.  7'R.  II.  cap.  13. 

The  nature  of  this  inftrument  is  to  give  the  attorney  the 
full  power  and  authority  of  the  maker,  to  accomplifh  the 
aft  intended  to  be  performed.  Sometimes  thefe  writings  are 
revocable,  and  fometimes  not  fo  ; but  when  they  are  revoca- 
ble, it  is  ufually  a bare  authority  only  ; and  they  are  irrevo- 
cable, when  debts,  &c.  are  afiigned  to  another ; in  which 
cafe  the  word  irrevocable  is  inferced. 

Letters  claus , or  clofe,  are  oppofed  to  letters  patent. 
See  Close  Rolls. 

Letter  of  credit,  among  Merchants.  See  Credit. 

Letters  communicatory.  See  Liters  communicator fir; 

Letter  of  exchange.  See  Bill  and  Exchange. 

Letter  of  licence,  in  Trade,  an  inftrument  or  writing 
granted  to  a man  who  has  failed,  or  broke,  figned  and 
fealed  by  his  creditors ; which  letter  ufually  gives  a longer 
time  for  payment : fo  that  the  debtor,  having  fuch  an 
affurance,  may  go  about  his  bufinefs,  without  fearing  an 
arreft. 

Letters  of  mart,  or  marque , are  letters  under  the  privy 
feal,  granted  to  the  king’s  fubjefts  ; impowering  them  to 
take,  by  force  of  arms,  what  was  formerly  taken  from  them 
by  the  fubjefts  of  fome  other  ftate,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
mart.  Letters  of  marque,  in  the  Britifh  dominions,  are  to 
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be  granted  by  the  admiralty  ; and  they  empower  the  com- 
mander of  a merchant  fhip  or  privateer  to  cruife  againft 
and  make  prizes  of  the  enemies  fliips  and  veftels,  either  at 
fea,  or  in  their  harbours.  See  Marque. 

Letter  mifiive,  in  the  Election  of  a Bi/hop.  See  Bishop. 
.Letter  mtjfive , in  Chancery.  If  a peer  is  defendant  in 
this  court  the  lord  chancellor  fends  a letter  mifiive  to  him, 
to  requeft  his  appearance,  together  with  the  copy  of  the 
bill:  if  he  negledts  to  appear,  then  he  may  be  ferved  with 
a fubpocna  ; if  he  continues  ftill  in  contempt,  a fequeftration 
i dues  out  immediately  againft  his  lands  and  goods,  without 
any  of  the  mefne  procefs  of  attachments,  &c.  which  are  di- 
rected only  againft  the  perfon,  and  therefore  cannot  affedt  a 
lord  of  parliament.  The  fame  procefs  idues  againft  a mem- 
ber of  the  houfe  of  commons,  except  that  the  lord  chan- 
cellor does  not  fend  him  any  letter  mifiive. 

Letters  patent , or  overt , are  writings  fealed  with  the 
great-feal  of  England,  whereby  a man  is  authorized  to  do 
or  enjoy  any  thirg,  which  of  himfelf  he  could  not  do.  They 
are  fo  called,  on  account  of  their  form  ; as  being  open  with 
the  feal  affixed,  ready  to  be  fhewn  for  the  confirmation  of 
the  authority  given  by  them  ; and  ufually  diredtcd  or  ad- 
it re  (Ted  by  the  king  to  all  his  fubjedts  at  large,  thus,  and  in 
fome  other  refpedts,  differing  from  clofe  letters.  See  Close 
Rolls. 

Common  perfons  may  grant  letters  patent ; but  they  are 
rather  called  patents,  than  letters  patent ; yet  for  diltinc- 
tion,  thofe  granted  by  the  king,  are  fometimes  called  letters 
patent  royal. 

Letters  patent  conclude  with  t/Jle  me'ipfo ; charters  with 
hits  teflibus.  See  Patent. 

Letters  oj  refpite , letters  idued  out  by  a prince,  in  favour 
of  honed  unfortunate  debtors,  againft  too  rigorous  cre- 
ditors, whereby  payment  is  delayed  for  a certain  term. 

T.  he  ufe  of  thefe  letters  is  very  ancient.  Cafiiodorus  ob- 
ferves,  they  were  in  ufe  in  the  time  of  Theodoric,  king  of 
the  Goths ; others  will  have  them  introduced  towards  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century,  by  pope  Urban  II.  in  favour 
of  thofe  who  went  on  the  croifades. 

They  are  ftill  in  ufe  in  France  and  fome  other  countries, 
and  take  their  name,  a refpirando , becaufe  thev  give  the 
debtor  a breathing  time. 

St.  Louis  granted  three  years  refpite  to  all  who  made  the 
voyage  of  the  Holy  Land  with  him. 

Letters  circular , dimifiory,  frank , monitory,  pacific , paf- 
chal.  See  the  feveral  adjectives. 

, Letters  of  fafe-condutil.  See  Safe  -conduct. 

LETTERS,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  in  Prin- 
cipal Citra,  the  fee  of  a bilhop,  fuff'ragan  of  Amalfi;  12 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Salerno.  N.  lat.  40  43'.  E.  long.  140 
20'. 

LETTERED,  Letrados.  See  Literati. 

LET  PER  KENNY,  in  Geography,  a townfhip  of  Ame- 
rica, in  Franklin  county,  Pennfylvania ; containing  1497 
inhabitants. 

Letterkenny,  a poll-town  of  the  county  of  Donegal, 
Ireland,  lituated  on  the  river  Swilly,  over  which  it  has  a 
bridge.  It  is  113  miles  N.W.  from  Dublin. 

LETTERN,  from  Lectrinum,  the  reading  defk  in  an- 
cient churches,  & c^  from  which  the  epillles  and  gofpels  of 
the  liturgy  were  read.  The  defies  for  the  former  frequently 
reprefented  the  prophet  Mofes  with  his  horned  countenance, 
thofe  for  the  latter  an  eagle,  the  well-known  emblem  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelift. 

LETTES,  a people  of  Rufiia,  derived  from  the  Slavi 
and  evincing  a near  affinity  with  the  Vendi.  Originally  they 
■were  one  people  with  the  Lithuanians ; as  is  evident  from 
Vol.  XX. 


the  identity  of  their  language  and  even  of  their  names.  In 
the  middle  ages  the  following  denominations  are  ufed  with- 
out diftindlion ; viz.  Letthnia,  Letthovia,  Lithavia,  Litfo- 
nia,  Lottavi,  Litthvini,  Letthovini,  Letthvani,  Lettones,  &c. 
Probably,  fays  Tooke,  the  Lettes  obtained  their  particular 
name  from  their  firlt  homeftead.  In  the  circle  of  Valk, 
not  far  Irom  the  town  of  Vendra,  a river  named  Ledta 
takes  its  rife  ; this  river  is  called  in  Lettifh  “ ta  Latte,” 
and  a Latte  is  in  their  language  Latvis,  a man  living  by  the 
river  Latte.  Till  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
Livonia  or  Lettland  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  German 
hiftorians  ; it  is  mentioned  only  by  Danes,  Swedes,  and 
Ruffians.  By  the  two  former  on  occafion  of  their  piracie. , 
and  by  the  Ruffians  for  denoting  their  dominion  over  that 
country.  Although  Nellor,  the  oldeft  and  molt  authen- 
tic Ruffian  annalift,  does  not  exprefsly  mention  the  Lettes; 
this  may  poffibly  be  owing  to  their  not  being  at  that  time 
a particular  nation  diltindi  from  the  Lithuanians;  It  ap- 
pears unqueltionable  from  many  teilimonies,  that  the  dif- 
tridt  inhabited  by  the  Lettds  on  the  Baltic  already  belonged 
to  Rufiia  in  the  earlieft  periods  of  its  monarchy ; it  never- 
thelefs  appears  that  Livonia  had  then  no  fettled  cpnfti- 
tution,  nor  was  bound  to  the  parent  ftate  by  any  firm 
political  tie.  (See  Livonia.)  The  homeftead  of  the 
Lettes  is  not  the  whole  of  Livonia,  but  only  a part  of 
it  which  is  called  Lettland,  confiding  of  four  of  the  nine 
diftridts  or  circles  into  which  Livonia,  or  the  prefent  vice- 
royalty  of  Riga,  is  divided  the  remaining  five  circles  being 
inhabited  by  Ellhonians.  Belides,  the  Kures  in  Courlanu, 
Semigallia,  and  the  bifhopvic  of  Pilten  are  true  Lettes  ; by 
whom,  in  part,  the  Lettilh  language  is  fpoken  in  the 
greateft  purity  ; and  thefe  people  are  mofUy  degenerated  i:i 
Polifti  Livonia,  where  they  are  mixed  with  Poles  and  Ruf- 
fians. The  number  of  them  at  prefent  cannot  be  propcrly 
afeertained  ; but  in  the  vice-royalty  ol  Riga  alone,  there 
were  upwards  of  226,000  Lettes,  according  to  the  laft  cen- 
fus.  At  prefent  they  are  no  longer  known  as  a feparate 
people  ; they  were  mingled  by  imperceptible  degrees,  and  at 
laft  blended  with  the  Lettes,  the  Efthes,  and  the  Couree, 
as  they  are  ufually  called,  the  Lettonians,  the  Efthoniar.s, 
and  Courlanders.  The  Lettes,  or  Lettonians,  are  repre- 
fented as  a people  always  peaceable,  induftrious,  hofpitable, 
frugal,  and  of  a fomewhat  better  difpoiition  than  the  Ef- 
thonians ; and  they  inhabited  the  greater  part  of  the  Ven- 
den  diftridt,  and  extended  themfelves  even  into  Dorpat,  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  chronicles  mention  the  Lettes  in  Ungan- 
nia.  Their  origin  has  been  at  one  time  fought  for  among 
the  Grecian,  and  at  other  times  among  the  Sarmatian  tribes. 

By  their  language,  however,  it  is  perceived,  that  they  bear 
an  affinity  witli  the  Courlanders,  or  Coures,  and  that  they 
are  properly  of  Lithuanian,  or  in  general  of  Slavonian  ori- 
gin. At  prefent  they  occupy  two  diftridts,  which  both  to- 
gether are  after  them  called  Lettland.  By  the  augmenta- 
tion which  they  received  from  the  Liefs,  now  reckoned  with 
the  Lettes,  the  Vendes,  the  Lettgallians,  and  the  Efthoni- 
ans,  they  are  more  numerous  than  they  were  in  the  twelfth 
century.  The  Lettes  call  themfelves  Latwertis. 

Both  Efthonians  and  Lettonians,  admitting  many  excep- 
tions, are  addidted  to  intemperance.  Without  beer  and  > 
brandy  they  have  no  conception  of  pleafure.  The  aged  in 
particular  are  hard  drinkers,  and  continually  fmoke  tobacco. 
They  derive  alfo  a great  part  of  their  pleafure  from  hugiug 
and  mufic.  At  their  work  in  the  field,  as  well  as  at  their 
play,  the  girls  are  always  finging.  The  molt  ufual  infiru- 
ment  with  both  nations  is  the  bag-pipe,  made  by  themfelves, 
and  founded  in  proper  time,  in  two  keys,  with  great  dex- 
terity. The  mifcrable  horizontal  harp,  and  the  fiddle, 
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which  the  Lettes  are  very  fond  of  at  all  their  feftivals,  were 
firft  introduced  among  them  by  the  Germans.  They  are 
alfo  very  fond  of  dancing.  Among  their  favourite  fummer 
paftimes  is  the  fwing  ; and  this  diverfion,  for  which  there  is 
accommodation  in  every  village  at  every  houfe  of  entertain- 
ment, is  in  high  vogue  in  Eailer.  In  hot  weather  fwimming 
is  much  praftifed  by  perfons  of  all  ages  and  fexes ; and  the 
boors  without  exception  are  pafiionately  fond  of  fcalding 
hot-baths.  Infidelity  towards  their  mailers,  diftruft,  a dif- 
pofition  to  cheat  and  ileal,  and  ftich  like,  are  the  vices  to 
which  they  are  addifted,  and  they  certainly  take  their  rife 
from  the  flavery  in  which  they  are  held.  They  rarely  rob 
one  another  ; but  they  are  very  ingenious  in  deviling  means 
to  impofe  upon  their  mailers.  Againll  them  they  have  fre- 
quently rifen  in  rebellion.  Lying,  curfing,  and  fwearing 
are  very  current  among  them.  Ot  their  religion  we  (hall 
only  fay,  that  when  they  were  heathens,  they  were  much 
given  to  ftiper ilition . Their  paganifm,  it  is  faid,  was  very 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  Celts  and  ancient  Germans.  They 
had  no  temples,  and  acknowledged  only  one  God,  whom 
they  adored  under  various  names.  They  performed  their 
religious  rites  in  the  open  fields,  on  the  top  of  a mountain, 
near  a ipring,  or  under  the  fhade  of  a tree;  and  reckoned 
thefe  places  facred.  They  believed  in  inferior  deities,  to 
whofe  care  and  government  certain  regions  were  allotted,  and 
whom  they  much  feared  to  offend.  They  had  a god  Thou, 
to  whofe  influence  they  afcribed  all  aerial  phenomena.  Of  the 
places  and  groves,  where  the  ancient  Lieflanders,  as  well 
Efthonians  as  Lettonians,  were  accuftomed  to  perform  the 
holy  rites  of  paganifm,  many,  notwithstanding  the  ilrift 
orders  that  have  been  ifttied  for  their  demolition,  Hill  remain, 
and  they  tellify  towards  them  an  awful  reverence.  Offer- 
ings of  wood,  wax,  yarn,  bread.  See.  are  Hill  in  ufe  among 
them,  by  laying  them  o>n  the  holy  places,  or  cramming  them 
in  the  hollows  of  aged  trees.  Springs  and  rivers  hkewife 
have  their  fhares  of  thefe  unbloody  facrifices.  At  their 
fecret  idolatrous  aflemblies,  the  keeping  up  of  the  fire,  into 
which  they  throw  all  forts  of  offerings,  is  Hill  a principal  ob- 
fervance.  In  Liefland  they  had  idols,  but  no  proper  idol 
temples.  The  religious  rites  of  the  Celts  and  Lieflanders 
feem  very  much  to  refemble  one  another.  Among  both  the 
Lettes  and  the  Efthes  many  remains  of  heathemlm  are  Hill 
obfervable  ; although  in  the  twelfth  century  the  Liefs,  and 
afterwards  the  Lettes,  were  brought  to  the  profeflion  of 
Chriilianity  by  the  Germans;  and  a part  of  the  Ellhes  by 
the  Danes.  Tooke’s  View,  &c.  vol.  i. 

LETTING  Eaums,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  p raft  ice  of 
providing  proper  tenants  for  them,  which  is  a btifinels 
effefted  by  different  methods  in  different  diitrifts,  as  by  pri- 
vate agreements,  by  propofals,  and  by  public  auftion,  to 
the  higheft  bidder  ; all  of  which  are  liable  to  objeftions  in 
ibme  degree,  but  the  firft  of  thefe  modes  probably  the  leafl 
of  any.  See  Farm. 

LETTONIA,  in  Geography,  a province  of  Rufiia,  now 
included  in  the  government  of  Riga.  See  Lettes,  Livo- 
nia, and  Riga. 

LETTOWITZ*,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  or 
Brunn  ;.  20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Brunn. 

•/  LETTUCE,  in  Botany  and  Gardening.  See  Lactuca. 

Lettuce,  Hare's.  See  Sow’s  ThijlLt. 

Lettuce,  Lamb.  See  Valeriana. 

Lettuce,  Wild.  See  Prenanthes. 

Lettuce,  in  Agriculture , the  name  of  a plant  of  the  efeu- 
lent  kind,  cultivated  in  the  field  in  fome  diflrifts  for  its  ufe 
in  feeding  fows  and  pigs  in  the  fummer  feafon.  It  is  ftated 
in  the  Calendar  of  Hufbandry,  that  the  writer  firft  obferved 
the  fowing  of  lettuces  for  hogs  praftifed  in  a pretty  regu- 


lar fyftem,  on  the  farm  of  a very  intelligent  cultivator  (not 
at  all  a whimiical  man)  in  Suflfex.  He  had,  every  year,  am 
acre  or  two  which  afforded  a great  quantity  of  very  valuable 
food  for  his  fows  and  pigs.  He  adds,  that  “ it  yields  milk, 
amply,  and  all  forts  of  fwine  are  very  fond  of  it.’>  And  he 
fuggefts,  that  “ the  economical  farmer,  who  keeps  many 
hogs,  (liould  take  care  to  have  a fucceflion  of  crops  for  thefe 
animals,  that  his  carts  may  not  be  for  ever  on  the  road  for 
purchafed  grains,  or  his  granary  opened  for  corn  oftener 
than  is  neceffary.”  To  raife  this  fort  of  crop,  “ the  land 
fhould  have  been  ploughed  before  the  winter  frofts,  turniag 
in  by  that  earth  20  loads  of  rich  dung  per  acre,  and  making 
the  lands  of  the  right  breadth,  to  fuit  the  drill-machine  and 
horfe-hoes,  fo  that  in  this  month  (March)  nothing  more 
may  be  neceffary  than  to  fcarify  the  land,  and  to  drill  the 
feed  at  one  foot  equi-diftant,  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  of 
feed  per  acre.  If  half  an  acre  or  even  a rood  be  tried  near 
the  farm-yard,  the  advantage,  it  is  fuppofcd,  will  not  be  in- 
confiderable.” 

Where  the  flock  of  fwine  rs  large,  it  may  be  proper  t® 
drill  half  an  acre  or  an  acre  of  lettuce  in  April,  the  land 
having  been  well  manured  and  ploughed  as  direfted  above* 
being  alfo  feuffled  in  February  and  March,  and  well  har» 
rowed,  repeating  it  before  drilling.  And  at  this  period 
“ the  crop  which  was  drilled  in  March  (a  fucceflion  being 
effentially  neceffary)  fhould  be  thinned  in  the  rows  by  hand, 
to  about  nine  or  ten  inches  afunder.  If  this  neceffary  atten- 
tion be  neglefted,  the  plants  draw  themfelves  up  weak  and 
poor,  and  will  not  recover  it.  Women  do  this  bufinefs  as 
well  as  men.  When  about  fix  inches  high,  they  fhould  be 
horfe-hoed  with  a fcarifier  or  feuffler,”  having  the  hoe  about 
four  inches,  or  at  moll  five  inches,  in  width.  With  this  fo»t 
of  green  food  fome  kind  of  meal,  or  other  dry  meat,  fhould 
be  combined,  as  without  it,  it  is  apt  to  prove  very  laxative, 
and  of  courfe  injurious  to  the  animals.  See  Hog  and 
Swine. 

LETZKAW,  in  Geography , a town  of  Pruflia,  on  the 
Viftula  ; 13  miles  S.E.  of  Dantzic. 

LETZNIG,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Holltein  ; fix  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Segeberg. 

LEVANDIS  MiElum  Expestfis.  See  Expenses. 

LEVANGHE,  in  Geography,  a fmall  i (land  near  the  E. 
coaft  of  I llria.  N.  lat.  43  1'.  E.  long.  15  52'. 

LEVANT  fignifies  any  country  lituate  to  the  eaft  of 
U3>  or  the  eailern  fide  of  any  continent  or  country,  or  that 
on  which  the  fun  rifes. 

Levant,  or  Titan,  one  of  the  Hieres  iflands,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  near  the  coaft  of  France.  N.  lat  43 1 4'. 
E.  long.  6°  34k 

Levant,  in  Matters  of  Commerce > & c.  is  generally  re- 
ftrained  to  the  Mediterranean  feas  ; or,  rather,  to  the  coun- 
try on  the  eaftern  part  of  it ; or  the  coafls  of  Afia,  and 
efpecially  Afiatic  Turkey,  from  Alexandria  in  Egypt  to 
the  Black  fea,  including  the  iflands  of  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and 
the  Archipelago. 

I Ience,  our  trade  thither  is  called  the  Levant  trade  ; and. 
a wind  that  blows  from  thence,  out  of  the  Straits  mouth, 
is  called  a Levant  wind. 

France  was  the  firft  nation  that  made  treaties  of  commerce 
with  the  Porte.  "I  he  fieur  de  la  Foret  figned  them  in  1535, 
in  the  name  of  Francis  I.  and  thereby  obtained  many  pri- 
vileges in  favour  of  that  kingdom  ; which  they  alone  en- 
joyed, until  the  Venetians,,  the  Englifh,  the  Hollanders,  and 
at  length  the  Genoefe,  likewife  obtained  particular  privi- 
leges for  themfelves. 

Levant  Meafures.  See  Measure. 

Levant,  Bole  of  the.  See  Bole. 
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L EX’ A NT  and  Couch  ant,  in  Law,  is,  when  cattle  have 
been  fo  long  in  another  man's  ground,  that  they  have  lain 
down,  and  rifen  again  to  feed,  which,  in  general,  is  held  to 
be  one  night  at  leaft.  See  Distress. 

LEVANTINE  Valley,  or  Valle  Leventina,  in  Geo- 
graphy, a valley  of  Helvetia,  fubjeft  to  the  canton  of  Uri, 
and  fituated  S.  of  St.  Gothard,  watered  by  the  Tefino,  and 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Italians.  It  is  fuppofed  to  retain  by 
its  name,  traces  of  the  “ Lepontii,”  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  furrounding  regions.  Its  length,  from  the  fummit 
of  the  paffage  on  the  St.  Gothard,  is  about  eight  leagues  ; 
the  breadth  is  very  inconfiderable.  The  lower  part  is  ex- 
tremely populous,  rich  in  paflurage,  and  produces  much 
hemp  and  flax.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  lofty  mountains  ad- 
jacent to  it,  the  climate  is  various,  and  the  country  fubjeft 
to  much  rain.  To  prevent  the  rain  from  damaging  the 
crops,  the  inhabitants  fufpend  and  dry  the  corn  and  grafs, 
on  bars  fupported  by  two  high  poles  about  i>  feet  afunder. 
The  houfes  are  entirely  of  wood,  and  externally  appear  like 
Swifs  cottages  ; but  a negleft  of  cleanlinefs  proves  the  vici- 
nity and  greater  fimilarity  to  the  Italians.  The  Tefino  is 
here  joined  by  the  Bromio,  a torrent  which  takes  its  rife  in 
mount  Uccello,  or  the  Vogelfberg,  near  Splagen  ; a bridge 
over  it  is  the  boundary  of  the  two  bailliages  of  the  vallies 
Levantine  and  Polefe,  and  leads  into  that  of  Riviere.  The 
valley  now  becomes  perfeftly  flat,  and  of  courfe  fubjeft  to 
violent  inundations ; the  few  villages  are  fcattered  on  the 
Tides  of  the  lleep  mountains  ; all  below  is  defolate.  Oflbgne, 
the  refidence  of  the  bailiff,  confifts  only  of  a few  houfes. 

LEVANTO,  a town  of  the  Ligurian  republic,  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Mediterranean  ; eight  miles  W.  of  Spezza. 

LEVANZO,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  near 
the  W.  coaft  of  Sicily  ; about  nine  miles  W.  of  Trapani. 
N.  lat  38  5’.  E.  long.  12  24'. 

LEVA  RE,  Antipiionum,  in  the  Muftc  of  the  Romifh 
Church,  is  to  begin  or  open  the  firft  note  of  an  anthem. 

LEVARI  Facias,  in  Law,  a writ  diredfed  to  the 
fheriff  for  levying  a fum  of  money  on  a man's  lands  and 
tenements,  who  has  forfeited  his  recognizance  ; in  virtue  of 
which  the  fheriff  may  feize  all  his  goods,  and  receive  the 
rents  and  profits  of  the  lands,  till  fabsfaftion  be  made  to 
the  plaintiff:  but  this  writ  has  now  given  way  to  the  remedy 
by  elegit.  There  is  alfo  a levari  facias  damna  difefitoribus, 
for  the  levying  of  damages,  wherein  the  diffeifor  has  been 
formerly  condemned  to  the  diffeifee  ; and  alfo  a levari  facias 
rcfiduum  debiti,  to  levy  the  remainder  of  a debt  upon  lands 
and  tenements,  or  chattels  of  the  debtor,  where  part  has 
been  fatisfied  before.  And  farther,  a levari  facias  quando 
vicecomes  nturnavit  quod  non  habuit  emptores , commanding  the 
fheriff  to  fell  the  goods  of  the  debtor  which  he  has  taken, 
and  returned  that  he  could  not  fell. 

LEVARLOW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Lublin  ; 40  miles  S.S.W.  of  Lublin. 

LEVASCHEVA,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Oionetz,  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  lake  Latcha  ; 16  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Kargapol. 

LEVATIO  Ariftum.  See  Arietum. 

LEVATOR,  in  Anatomy,  a name  given  to  various  muf- 
clcs,  which  have  the  effect  of  drawing  parts  upwards,  or 
elongating  them. 

Levator  uni,  is  a mufcle  connefted  with  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  inteftinal  canal.  See  Intestine. 

Levator  angu/i  oris,  is  a mufcle  of  the  lips,  defcribed 
under  DEGLUTITION. 

Levator  communis  labiorum,  is  the  fame  with  the  levator 
tnguli  oris. 


LeVatores  toflarum,  are  the  commencements  of  the 
external  ftrata  of  intercoftal  mufcles.  See  Intercostal. 

Levator  labii  fuperioris  et  ala:  nafi,  a mufcle  common 
to  the  upper  lip  and  the  wing  of  the  nofe.  See  Deglu- 
tition. 

Levator  labii  fuperioris  proprius , is  a portion  of  the 
former,  fometimes  defcribed  as  a diftinft  mufcle. 

Levator  labii  inferioris,  is  the  fame  with  the  levator 
menti. 

Levator  menti,  is  a fmall  mufcle  fituated  in  the  chin, 
and  defcribed  with  the  mufcles  of  the  lips  in  the  article 
Deglutition. 

Levator  oculi,  a name  fometimes  given  to  the  fuperioT 
flraight  mufcle  of  the  eye.  See  Eye. 

Levator  palati  mollis,  a mufcle  of  the  foft  palate  de- 
fcribed in  the  article  Deglutition. 

Levator  palpelra  fuperioris,  a mufcle  of  the  orbit  be- 
longing to  the  upper  eye-lid.  See  Eye. 

Levator  fcapula,  a mufcle  of  the  fcapula,  called  alfo 
angularis,  and,  by  Dumas,  trachelo-fcapulien.  It  is  fituated 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  on  the  lateral  and  pofte- 
rior  part  of  the  neck  ; it  extends  from  the  fuperior  angle  of 
the  fcapula  to  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  four  firft  cer- 
vical vertebrae.  It  is  elongated,  flattened,  and  broader 
below  than  above.  Its  external  furface  is  covered  below  by 
the  trapeziHS,  above  by  the  fterno-cleido-maltoideus,  and  in 
the  middle  by  the  fkin.  The  internal  furface  covers  the  fer- 
ratus  fuperior  pofticus,  the  facro-lumbalis,  the  tranfverfalis 
colli,  and  the  fplenius.  The  edges  prefent  nothing  remark- 
able ; the  pofterior  is  longer  than  the  anterior,  and  covers  a 
part  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  rhomboideus. 

The  inferior  extremity  is  attached  to  the  fuperior  angle 
of  the  fcapula,  to  the  upper  part  of  its  bafis,  and  to  the 
internal  portion  of  its  upper  edge.  From  this  point  the 
mufcle  paffes  upwards  and  forwards  ; it  grows  narrower, 
and  is  foon  divided  into  four  portions,  which  are  at  firft 
united  together  by  cellular  tiffue,  but  afterwards  feparate 
to  be  attached  to  the  points  of  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of 
the  four  firft  cervical  vertebrae.  Thefe  portions  are  often 
connefted  to  the  fplenius  and  fcalenus  pofterior.  Some- 
times the  levator  fcapulae  has  only  three  portions  fixed  to 
the  three  firft  vertebrae  of  the  neck  ; that  which  is  attached 
to  the  atlas  is  larger  and  longer  than  the  others,  which  di- 
minilh  fucceflively  in  fize  and  length  downwards. 

It  is  tendinous  at  its  attachments,  and  flefliy  in  other 
parts.  The  pofterior  fibres  are  longer  than  the  anterior  ; a 
fafciculus  of  fibres  is  fometimes  added  to  its  front  edge  from 
the  firft  rib. 

The  name  of  this  mufcle  has  led  to  a notion  that  it  ele- 
vates the  fhoulder  ; and  it  has  been  called  mufculus  patientias 
from  the  fuppofition,  that  it  afted  in  fhrugging  the  fhoulders. 
In  truth  it  rather  depreffes  than  elevates  this  part  ; it  draws 
the  fuperior  angle  of  the  fcapula  upwards  and  forwards,  but 
then  the  bone  is  rotated  in  fucli  a way  that  its  anterior  angle, 
forming  the  fhoulder  joint,  is  depreffed.  It  is  aflifted  by 
the  peftoralis  minor.  If  the  trapezius  aft  in  conjunftion 
with  it,  the  fhoulder  will  be  elevated.  Suppofing  the 
fhoulder  to  be  fixed,  it  will  incline  the  head  and  neck  back- 
wards, and  towards  its  own  fide. 

LEVATUM.  See  Terris  ctf  Catalis  tenth  ultra 
debit  um. 

LEUBITZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary  ; eight 
miles  S.  of  Podolicz. 

LEUBUS,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Wohlcn,  on  the  Oder,  near  which  is  a celebrated  Ciftercian 
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abbey,  founded  at  the  commencement  of  the  1 1 th  century  ; 
nine  miles  S.W.  of  Wohlen. 

LEUCA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a fmall  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  country  of  the  Salentins,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Japygian  promontory.  Strabo. — Alfo,  a town  of  Afia 
M'ncr,  on  the  confines  of  Ionia  and  vEolia.  Pomponius 
Mela  places  it  near  Phocsea,  in  the  gulf  of  Smyrna  ; and 
Pliny  places  it  near  Phocsca,  on  a promontory  which  was 
forme ly  an  ifland.  Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  that  Leuca 
was  iituated  between  Cumae  and  Clazomenu. 

LEUCACANTHA,  in  Botany,  a name  ufed  by  Diof- 
corides,  and  the  other  Greek  writers,  for  the  acacia  tree, 
which  produces  the  gum  arabic,  but  it  was  alfo  ufed  for  a 
kind  of  prickly  plant,  called  alfo  amgaila  by  fome  of  the 
Arabians  ; as  being  a plant  whofe  roots  were  knotted  and 
jointed.  Thefe  joints  were  feparated  ar.d  dried,  and  then 
ufed  in  medicine  as  cardiacs  and  carminatives,  under  the 
names  of  hunk  or  hunker..  They  were  of  a very  agreeable 
aromatic  fmell,  and  very  little  tafle  ; and  the  ancients  always 
preferred  fuch  of  them  as  were  yellow  and  light,  rejecting 
thofe  which  were  heavy  and  white,  and  which  wanted  fmell. 
It  is  not  well  known  at  this  time  what  thefe  roots  were; 
but  it  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  the  right  underftanding  the 
wo*ks  of  the  ancients,  to  know  that  there  were  fuch  roots; 
and  that  though  called  by  the  fame  name  with  the  gum 
arabic  tree,  they  were  of  a very  different  nature. 

LEUCACHATES,  in  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  An- 
cients, the  name  of  an  agate,  not  a peculiar  ipecies,  but  only 
a particular  appearance  of  the  lead-coloured  agate,  called 
phaff achates . 

leucadendron,  in  Botany,  from  Xeuko?,  white, 

and  divfyov,  a tree,  exprefiive  of  the  hoary  or  filvery  white- 
refs  for  which  the  firft  and  lined,  of  the  fpecies  is  remarkable. 
The  name  feems  to  have  originated  with  Hermann,  who 
communicated  to  Plukenet  the  Silver-tree  of  the  Cape, 
under  the  appellation  of  Leucadendros  Africana , for  which 
Linnaeus,  in  his  Claffcs  P/antarum , adopted  it;  but  he  after- 
wards, in  his  Genera,  applied  this  name  to  another  tribe  of 
the  fame  order,  and  fubfequently  funk  both  in  Pretea, 
Mr.  Brown  has  redored  the  original  Leucadendron.  Silver- 
tree.  Brown  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  io.  50.  (Conocarpo- 
dendra ; Boerh.  Lugd.-Bat.  ed.  2.  t.  195.  197.  200. 
202 — 4.) — Clafs  and  order,  Dioecia.  Tetrandria.  Nat.  Ord. 
Aggregate,  Linn.  Proteec,  Jud.  Pro/eacea,  Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Common  Perianth  imbricated,  of 
numerous,  unequal,  fingle-flowered  feales.  Cor.  Petals 
four,  equal,  linear,  cohering  in  their  lower  part,  revolute 
at  their  extremities,  downy  externally.  Stam.  Filaments 
four,  fhort,  inferted  into  the  petals  ; anthers  linear,  of  two 
cells,  burding  lengthwife.  Pifl.  imperfedl,  or  none. 

Female,  Cal.  like  the  male  ; its  feales  permanent,  dilated 
and  hardened.  Cor.  like  the  male  ; bearing  abortive  damens. 
Pifl.  Germen  fuperior,  fefiile  ; dyle  fimple,  draight,  rigid, 
terminal ; digma  oblique,  club-fhaped,  emarginate,  rather 
hifpid.  Peric.  none,  except  the  permanent  woody  calyx, 
whofe  feales  are  fometimes  confluent.  Nut  folitary,  con- 
cealed by  the  feales  of  one  feed. 

Elf.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  imbricated ; its  feales  fingle- 
flowered.  Petals  four,  bearing  the  damens. 

Female,  Calyx  imbricated,  permanent.  Petals  four. 
Stigma  oblique,  club-fhaped,  emarginate,  rather  hifpid. 
Nut  of  one  feed,  concealed  by  the  hardened  feales  of  the 
calyx. 

Thirty-eight  fpecies  of  this  noble  genus  are  defined  by 
Mr.  Brown,  all  natives  of  fouthern  Africa,  near  the  Cape 
ot  Good  Hope,  where  they  ufually  grow  in  moill  dony  or 


fandy  places,  about  rivers,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  ncr 
other  part  of  the  world.  A few  of  them  have  long  been 
cultivated  in  the  greenhoufes  of  Europe,  but  the  greater 
part  are  only  known  in  the  herbariums  of  the  curious.  One 
of  the  fined  colle&ions  of  this  whole  natural  order  was  pro- 
cured from  the  Cape  by  Mr.  Niven,  for  his  patron  G.  Hib~ 
bert,  efq.  to  whofe  liberality  we  are  indebted  for  fpecimens 
of  the  whole. 

The  habit  of  Leucadendron  is  arboreous  or  fhrubby,  but 
fometimes  tortuous  and  depreffed.  Leaves  flat,  linear,  lan- 
ceolate, or  obovate.  Heads  of  flowers  often  yellow,  not 
large,  but  frequently  accompanied  by  very  large,  fpreading, 
dilated,  palifh  braJBeas , which  are  highly  ornamental. — 
Examples  are 

L.  argenteum.  (Protea  argentea  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  137. 
Gatrtn.  t.  51.  Lamarck  Illudr.  t.  53.  f.  1.  Conocarpon- 
dendron ; Boerh.  t.  195.  Argyrodendros  africana,  foliis 
fericeis  et  argentei3  ; Commel.  Hort.  v.  2.  Cl.  t.  26.) — Ar- 
boreous. Leaves  lanceolate,  filvery ; their  edges,  as  well 
as  the  branches,  hairy.  Inner  brafteas  fhorter,  downy. 
Corolla  of  the  male  filky. — This  fplendid  tree,  growing 
about  the  bafes  and  iides  of  mountains  at  the  Cape,  foon 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  firfl  European  viiitors,  and  was 
brought  into  the  Dutch  gardens,  from  whence  probably  it 
came  to  England  early  in  king  William's  reign.  The 
flowers  are  not  ornamental,  nor  are  they  fcarcely  ever  feen 
here,  but  the  filvery  fplendour  of  the  leaves  is  unrivalled  ; 
they  are  three  or  four  inches  long,  fefiile,  lanceolate,  acute, 
entire,  fpreading  in  every  direction,  clothing  the  branches 
in  great  abundance.  Flowers  folitary,  terminal. — The 
whole Jlyle  is  permanent  in  this  and  four  other  fpecies  only. 

L.  Levifanus.  Brown  n.  9.  Berg.  Cap  20.  (Brunia 
Levifanus  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  2S9.  B.  foliis  oblongis  incanis, 
&c. ; Burm.  Afric.  267.  t.  100.  f.  2,  male  plant.  Protea 
Levifanus ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.526.) — Leaves  obovate  or 
fpatulate,  very  blunt ; fmooth  when  full  grown.  Branches 
hairy.  Heads  of  male  flowers  fefiile.  Seeds  pointlefs, 
in  veiled  with  long  hairs. — Grows  in  fandy  heathy  plains 
near  the  Cape.  The  fem  is  abruptly  branched.  Leaves 
numerous,  upright,  about  half  an  inch  long,  entire.  Flowers 
in  little  round  yellow  heads,  without  any  prominent  bracteas. 

L.  corymbofum.  Berg.  Cap.  21,  male  plant.  (Protea 
corymbola ; Thunb.  DilT.  de  Protea,  n.  28.  t.  2,  male 
plant.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  495,  female.) — Leaves  linear-awl- 
Ihaped,  imbricated,  fmooth.  Scales  when  in  fruit  acute, 
recurved  at  the  points.  Seeds  fomewhat  comprefled,  in- 
verfely  heart-lhaped,  hairy  at  the  edge.  Found  at  feveral 
places  near  the  Cape.  Much  akin  to  the  laff  in  its  flowers , 
but  the  leaves  are  totally  different,  refembling  the  narrow 
foliage  of  an  Erica  or  Diofma.  The  young  branches  are 
purplifh,  whence  it  ufed  to  be  called  by  gardeners,  before 
it  bloffomed,  Protea  purpurea.  Mr.  Brown  obferves  that 
each  fex  has  four  glands,  or  ne&aries,  at  the  bafe  of  the 
germen,  which  our  lall-defcribcd  wants. 

L.  concolor.  Brown  n.  15.  (Protea  globofa ; Andr. 
Repof.  t.  307.  Sims  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  878,  both  male 
plants.  P.  ilrobilina;  Schrad.  Sert.  Hannov,  t.  1,  female.) 
— Leaves  fpatulate-oblong,  with  a callous  point  ; fmooth 
when  full  grown  ; the  floral  ones  of  the  fame  colour. 
Branches  downy.  Scales  of  the  fruit  obtufe,  fringed  ; 
woolly  at  the  bafe. — Found  near  the  Cape.  Said  to  have 
been  iirft  railed  in  England  by  Meffrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy. 
This  belongs  to  a handfome  tribe  of  fpecies,  whofe  large 
heads  of  yellow  flowers  are  encompaffed  by  large  fpreading 
floral  leaves  or  braBeas , which  in  moft  are  coloured,  but  in 
this  agree  in  hue  with  the  foliage,  and  like  that  are  about 
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two  inches  long,  and  nearly  one  broad,  with  red  callous 
tips. 

L.  grandiflorum.  Brown  n.  16.  (Euryfpermum  grandi- 
florum ; Salif.  Farad,  t.  105.) — Leaves  obovate-oblong, 
with  a callous  point  ; fmootli  when  full  grown  ; the  floral 
ones  coloured.  Branches  very  minutely  downy.  Scales 
of  both  fexes  ovate,  bluntifli,  fmooth,  coloured. — Gathered 
on  mount  Wynberg  at  the  Cape,  by  Mr.  Niven,  who  fent 
it  to  Mr.  Hibbert.  It  is  larger  and  handfomer  than  the 
lad,  having  fplendid  whitifh  braBeas,  refembling  the  petals 
of  fome  fine  polyandrous  flower. 

L.  JlriBum . Brown  n.  21.  (Euryfpermum  falicifolium  ; 
Salif.  Farad,  t.  75.  Protea  conifera  ; Andr.  Repof.  t.  541.) 
— Leaves  fmooth,  linear,  with  an  awl-(haped  point.  BraCteas 
ovate,  acute,  coloured,  longer  than  the  flowers.  Scales  of 
the  fruit  dilated,  rounded,  fmooth.  Seeds  without  wings, 
dotted. — Native  of  moiil  (tony  places,  about  rivers,  at  the 
Cape,  according  to  Dr.  Roxburgh.  Mr.  Niven  feems  to 
have  introduced  this  pretty  fpecies  to  our  gardens,  which  is 
diltinguifhed  by  its  narrow  leaves,  copious  and  ornamental, 
though  fmall , flowers,  whofe  braBeas  are  white  and  pointed. 
— This  fpecies  is  nearly  allied  to  Protea  pallens  and  conifera 
of  Linnaeus  and  other  authors,  the  former  of  which  appears 
to  be  the  male,  and  the  latter  the  female,  of  Mr.  Brown’s 
L.  adfcendens. 

L-  abietinum.  Brown  n.  31.  (Protea  teretifalia;  Andr. 
Repof.  t.  461.) — Leaves  all  thread-fhaped,  channelled, 
bluntilh,  fmooth,  fpreading,  curved  (lightly  inwards.  Scales 
of  the  fruit  united  by  their  lower  part ; diftindl  and  two- 
lobed  above. — Frequent  about  the  Cape.  A humble  Jhrub , 
with  numerous  fpreading  fir-like  green  leaves , the  uppermoft 
of  which,  unchanged,  encompafs.the  little  yellow  heads  of 
female  flowers , inftead  of  braBeas.  The  heads  of  male 
flowers  are  fmaller,  and  more  elevated. 

LEUCADIA,  St.  Maure,  in  Ancient  Geography , an 
ifland,  or  rather  a peninfula  which  was  attached  to  Epirus 
by  a ftraight  illhmus,  about  100  paces  long  and  600  broad. 
Upon  it  was  fituated  the  town  of  Leucas,  on  the  fummit  of 
a mountain  towards  the  N.E.  Homer  places  here  three 
towns,  viz.  Neriton,  Crocyhta,  and  Agylipa.  On  the  feite 
of  the  firft  of  thefe  towns  the  Corinthians  built  that  already 
mentioned ; Leucas  is  now  an  illand,  the  ifthmus  having 
been  feparated  from  the  continent.  Thus  Ovid  deferibes  it  . 

“ Leucada  continuam  veteres  habuere  coloni 
Nunc  freta  circumeunt.” 

It  was  a tradition  that  unfortunate  lovers  made  choice  of 
this  promontory  for  precipitating  themfelves  into  the  fea. 
On  this  promontory  Apollo  had  a temple.  See  St. 
Maure. 

LEUC  ANTHEMUM,  in  Botany , from  A;uxo?,  white , 
and  av^suov,  a flower , has  been  the  appellation  of  feveral 
plants  of  the  compound  radiated  kind,  whofe  rays  are 
white  ; and  now  remains  as  the  fpeeific  name  of  the  common 
Enghfh  Chryfanthcmnm  Leucanthemum , Great  Ox-eye,  or 
Moon  Daify. 

LEUCARUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a place  of  Great 
Britain,  on  the  route  from  Caleva  to  Orioconium,  according 
to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  Leucomagus  of  the  anonym,  of  Ravenna.  It  lies  be- 
tween Scadum  Nunniorum  and  Bomium,  and  is  fuppofed  to 
be  near  Glaftenbury.  Camden,  Gale,  and  Baxter,  imagine 
that  Leucarum  was  fituated  where  the  village  ofLocharnum 
or  Lochorllands,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Lochor  in  Gla- 
morganlhire.  But  this  feems  to  be  at  much  too  great  a dif- 
tance  from  the  other  ftations  of  Chifelborough  and  Axbridge. 
LEUCAS,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Burmann  and  Brown, 


in  allufion  to  the  downy  v/hitenefs  of  its  flowers,  \tvxois 
being  an  ancient  Greek  name  for  fome  herb,  now  unknown 
to  us,  fo  called  on  account  of  its  whitenefs.  Burm.  Zeyl. 
140.  Brown.  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  504.  Ait.  Hurt. 
Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  3.  409. — Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia  Gynt~ 
nofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Vcrticillata , Linn.  Labiata,  JufT. 
Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular, 
oblong,  with  ten  ribs,  permanent ; its  orifice  unequally 
toothed,  with  from  fix  to  ten  teeth.  Cor.  of  one  petal, 
ringent ; tube  cylindrical ; upper  lip  vaulted,  bearded,  un- 
divided ; lower  longer,  in  three  fegments,  the  middle  one 
larged,  often  notched.  Stain.  Filaments  four,  concealed 
by  the  upper  lip,  two  of  them  longer  than  the  reft. , anthers 
of  two  oblong  divaricated  lobes.  Fiji.  Germen  fuperior, 
four-cleft ; ftyle  the  length  and  pofition  of  the  ltamens  ; 
ftigma  cloven,  acute,  its  upper  fegment  fhorteft.  Perk. 
none,  except  the  permanent  calyx.  Seeds  four,  oblong, 
triangular. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  with  ten  ribs  ; unequally  toothed.  Upper 
lip  of  the  corolla  bearded,  undivided  ; lower  longer,  three- 
cleft  ; the  middle  fegment  largcft.  Lobes  of  the  anthers 
divaricated.  Upper  fegment  of  the  ftigma  (horteft. 

1.  L zeylanica.  Ceylon  Leucas.  (Phlomis  zeylanica  ; 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  820.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  hi  ? Herba  admira- 

tionis  ; Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  6.  39.  t.  16.  f.  1.) Leaves 

lanceolate,  (lightly  ferrated.  Whorls  nearly  terminal. 
Bra&eas  fringed.  Calyx  oblique,  with  ten  nearly  equal 
teeth. — Native  of  the  ifland  of  Mauritius  ; as  well  as  of 
Java,  and  other  parts  of  the  Eait  Indies.  The  root  is  an- 
nual. Stem  fquare,  downy,  leafy,  about  a foot  high, 
branched  from  the  bottom  in  a corymbofe  bufhy  manner. 
Leaves  oppofite,  about  an  inch  and  half  long,  fcarcely  half 
an  inch  broad,  lanceolate,  bluntilh,  finely  downy,  veiny, 
wavy,  or  bluntly  ferrated,  tapering  at  the  bafe  into  a (hort 
footitalk.  Whorls  denfe,  axillary,  one  or  two  at  the  top 
of  each  ftem  or  branch,  furmounted  by  leaves,  and  accom- 
panied by  feveral  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  downy,  ftrongly 
fringed  braBeas.  Calyx  downy,  fwelling  upwards,  its  ori- 
fice oblique,  fringed  with  ten,  nearly  equal,  fmall  fpinous 
teeth.  Corolla  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  white,  hairy 
externally,  efpecially  the  upper  lip. 

2.  L.  lavandulifo/ia.  Lavender-leaved  Leucas.  (Leonu- 
rus  indicus  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  817.  Phlomis  zeylanica  /S;  Syft. 
Veg.  ed  13.  450.  Wiild.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  123.)— Leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  nearly  entire.  Bradleas  linear,  downy. 
Calyx  oblique,  with  feven  teeth ; the  uppermoft  largeft. — 
Native  of  the  E?.ft  Indies.  Linnaeus  had  it  from  Burmann. 
He  firft  deferibed  it  as  a Leonurus,  but  afterwards  con- 
founded it  with  his  Phlomis  zeylanica,  of  which  lalt  he  had 
but  a very  imperfed  fpecimen.  The  prefent  is  diftinguilhed 
by  itsmuch  longer,  and  nearly,  if  not  quite,  entire  leaves ; 
the  whorls  are  more  numerous ; braBeas  more  linear,  downy, 
but  not  fringed  ; and  the  calyx  is  effentially  different, 
having  but  feven,  and  thofe  very  unequal,  teeth.  Corolla 
much  like  the  laft.  It  is  hard  to  fay  whether  Jacquin’s  and 
Rumphius’s  fynonyms  belong  to  this  or  the  zeylanica,  for 
they  neither  of  them  teach  any  thing  effential,  but  Jacquin’s 
leaves  certainly  mod  refemble  the  prefent.  The  three 
figures  of  Plukenet,  cited  doubtingly  by  Linnaeus,  do  not 
well  accord  with  either. 

3.  L.  martinicenfis.  Weft  Indian  Leucas.  (Phlomis  mar- 
tiniceniis ; Swartz.  Prodr.  88.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  123. 
Ph.  caribaea  j Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  1 10.  Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  v 2. 
1009.) — Leaves  ovate-oblong,  ferrated,  downy.  Bradeas 
bnftle-fhaped,  fringed.  Whorls  globofe.  Calyx  incurved, 
with  ten  teeth  ; the  uppermoft  longeft.— Native  of  Brafil, 

and 
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and  the  Weft  Indies,  from  whence  Mr.  Maifon  fent  feeds  to 
Kew  in  1781.  Root  annual.  Stem  branched,  two  or  three 
feet  high.  Leaves  ftalked,  an  inch  and  haif  long,  oblong, 
more  or  lefs  ovate,  hairy  above,  more  downy  and  paler  be- 
neath, bluntiih,  ftrongly  ferrated ; entire  and  tapering  at 
their  bafe.  IVhorls  numerous,  axillary,  denfe,  many- 
flowered,  and  nearly  globofe,  with  narrow,  ftrongly  fringed 
or  briltly  braSeas.  Calyx  curved  forward,  downy,  with 
ftrong  green  ribs  and  white  reticulated  fpaces  between  ; its 
orifice  bordered  with  ten  fpinous,  all  rather  unequal,  teeth, 
of  which  the  upper  one  is  twice  or  thrice  as  long  as  the  reft. 

. Corolla  fmall,  white,  brown  in  decay. 

4.  L.  urtic folia.  Nettle-leaved  Leucas.  (Phlomis  urti- 
cifolia  ; Vahl.  Symb.  v.  3.  76.  Willden.) — Leaves  ovate, 
ferrated,  hoary.  Bratteas  awl-fhaped.  Calyx  obliquely 
truncate,  membranous,  with  nine  teeth.” — Native  of  Ara- 
bia Felix,  and  the  Eaft  Indies. — “ Root  annual.  The  plant 
refembles  Ph.  indica  of  Linnaeus  (our  Leucas  indica),  but 
the  Jlem,  as  well  as  leaves,  are  not  downy,  but  hoary  with 
extremely  minute  hairs.  The  leaves  are  of  the  fame  colour 
-on  both  fides,  deeply  ferrated,  flat  not  rugged,  downy 
•undem&ath.  Calyx  rather  fmall.” — We  know  this  merely 

from  the  above  authority. 

J.  L.  indica.  Eaft  Indian  Leucas.  (Phlomis  indica  ; 
•iLinn.  Sp.  PI.  820. ) — Leaves  ovate,  ferrated,  very  downy 
beneath.  Bra&eas  linear,  hairy.  Whorls  globofe.  Calyx 
oblique,  with  one  three-toothed  lip. — Native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies.  The  feeds  were  fent  to  England  by  M.  Thouin  in 
1789.  Moot  annual.  Leaves  ftalked,  ovate,  two  inches 
•long  and  one  broad,  ferrated,  downy  above,  but  whiter 
and  fofter  beneath.  Corolla  very  hairy.  Calyx  much  en- 
larged and  elongated  after  flowering,  its  forepart  extended 
into  an  upright,  oblong,  ribbed  and  reticulated  lip,  with 
three  fpinous  teeth  at  the  extremity  ; the  oppofite  or  upper 
.fide  of  the  orifice  being  ihort,  with  three  or  four  very  mi- 
nute teeth. 

6.  L.  decemdcntata.  Ten-toothed  Leucas.  (Stachys  de- 
cemdentata;  Forft.  Prodr.  91.  Phlomis  deccmdentata ; 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  124.)  — “ Leaves  oblong,  ferrated; 
contra&ed  at  the  bafe.  Whorls  without  brafteas.  Calyx 
with  ten  teeth.” — Native  of  the  Society  Iflands.  “ Stem 
herbaceous,  downy.  Leaves  ftalked,  an  inch  long,  rather 
acute,  ferrated,  downy.  Whorls  fomewhat  ftalked,  defti- 
tute  of  braSeas.  Calyx  bell-ihaped,  with  ten  furrows,  and 
ten  awl-ihaped  teeth,  alternately  fmaller.  Tube  of  the 
corolla  rather  longer  than  the  calyx  ; upper  lip  ereft,  un- 
divided, very  hairy ; lower  fmooth,  in  three  deep  fegments.” 
Willdenow. 

7.  L.  biflora.  Two-flowered  Leucas.  . (L.  foliis  ro- 
tundis  ferratis,  flore  albo  ; Burm.  Zeyl.  14.0.  t.  63  f.  1. 
Phlomis  biflora;  Vahl.  Symb.  v.  3.  77.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  3.  124.)  — Leaves  ovate,  ferrated.  Flowers  axillary, 
folitaiy,  oppofite.  Calyx  with  ten  regular  teeth. — Native 
of  the  Eaft  Indies.  A fiender  downy  or  rather  hairy  plant, 
with  the  habit  of  a Stachys  or  Siderilis.  Leaves  about  half 
an  inch  long,  ftalked,  ovate,  bluntifh,  with  five  or  fix  fer- 
ratures  at  each  fide.  Flowers  nearly  feffile,  without  bratleas. 
Calyx  funnel-fhaped,  hairy,  ftrongly  ribbed,  with  ten  (harp 
taper  teeth,  of  which  the  five  intermediate  ones  are  rather 
fhorter  than  the  others.  Corolla  twice  the  length  of  the 
calyx,  white,  downy. 

5.  L.  chintnfls.  Chinefe  Leucas.  (Phlomis  chinenfis ; 
Retz.  Obi.  talc.  2.  19.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  125.)  — 
“ Leaves  ovate,  ferrated,  clothed  with  filky  down.  Flowers 
whorled,  ftalked.  Calyx  with  ten  teeth.”— Native  of  China. 
“ The  Jlem  is  fhrubby,  with  fquare  hifpid  branches.  Leaves 
oppofite,  ovate  and  fomewhat  heart-fhaped,  ftalked,  fer- 


rated, clothed  with  filky  down.  Whorls  axillary',  of  five  or 
fix  flowers,  on  ftalks.  Calyx  funnel-fhaped,  with  ten  fur- 
rows  and  ten  awned  teeth.  Corolla  white,  its  upper  lip 
comprcffed,  hairy  externally,  efpecially  the  margin  ; lower 
three-lobed,  nearly  naked.” — Retzius. — It  is  to  be  pre- 
fumed the  calyx-teeth  are  regular,  probably  five  rather  the 
fhorteft  as  in  the  laft.  We  have  never  feen  this  fpecies,  and 
it  ftands  here  on  Mr.  Brown’s  authority.  Retzius’s  ac- 
count of  the  compreffed  upper  lip  fhould,  however,  make 
it  a Phlomis. 

9.  L.  moluccoides.  Wing-flowered  Leucas.  (Phlomis 
moluccoides  ; Vahl.  Symb.  v.  1.  42.  t.  14.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  3.  12c.  Clinopodium  fruticofum  ; Forfk.  JEgypt.-Arab. 
107.)  — Leaves  ovate,  ferrated,  finely  downy.  Flowers 
whorled,  ftalked.  Brafteas  linear-lanceolate.  Lower  feg- 
ment  of  the  calyx  dilated,  rounded,  membranous,  ribbed, 
obfeurely  toothed. — Gathered  by  Forfkail  in  Arabia,  on 
the  hills  of  liadie.  One  of  his  fpecimens  in  ripe  feed,  and 
Vahl’s  figure  in  flower,  furely  authorife  us  in  referring  this 
plant  alfo  to  Leucas , though  Mr.  Brown  has  not  mentioned 
it.  The  Jlem  is  fhrubby,  five  or  fix  feet  high,  with  roundilh 
downy  branches.  Leaves  ftalked,  ftrongly  ferrated  ; rough 
and  pun&ate  above  ; paler  and  very  downy  beneath  ; an 
inch  or  more  in  length.  Whorls  many-flowered,  ftalked, 
with  downy  braSeas,  cut  into  many  deep,  linear,  or  fome- 
what lanceolate,  fegments.  Flowers  white,  the  iize  of  La- 
mium  album , hairy,  their  lower  lip,  according  to  Forfkail, 
convex,  three-lobed,  the  middle  lobe  broad,  long,  and  heart  - 
fhaped,  which  agrees  with  the  generic  character,  but  is  not 
properly  reprefented  in  Vahl’s  plate,  though  indicated  in 
his  defeription.  The  calyx  is  very  peculiar,  and  really  two- 
lipped ; the  upper  lip  lmall,  ovate  and  acute ; the  lower 
very  large,  efpecially  when  in  feed,  fpreadmg,  rounded, 
fcariofe,  with  feven  or  eight  hairy  ribs,  and  numerous  reti- 
culated veins  ; the  margin  wavy,  or  flightly  toothed,  not 
awned  nor  fpinous ; the  tube  is  hairy,  and  has  ten  ftrong 
ribs.  We  can  fee  nothing  of  the  lateral  lobes  mentioned 
by  Vahl,  and  indeed  he  feems,  in  his  defeription  and  figure, 
to  have  been  bewildered  between  the  lower  lip  of  the  calyx 
and  that  of  the  corolla. 

10.  L.  glabrata.  Smooth  Leucas.  (Phlomis  glabrata; 

Vahl.  Symb.  v.  1.  42.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  126.) — Leaves 
ovate,  ferrated,  flightly  hairy.  Flow  ers  whorled.  Bra&eas 
minute,  briftle-fhaped,  fmooth.  Lower  fegment  of  the 

calyx  elongated,  three-toothed-  Hairs  of  the  Hem  de- 

flexed. — Gathered  in  Arabia  by  Forfkail,  amongil  whole' 
plants  it  was  found  without  a name.  Vahl  defcribes  it  as 
“ herbaceous,  the  Jlem  acutely  angular,  its  angles  and  joints 
rough  with  reverfed  hairs.  Leaves  ftalked,  fpreading, 
ovate,  bluntly  ferrated,  entire  at  the  bafe,  acute,  flightly 
hairy,  about  an  inch  long.  Whorls  remote,  of  fix  or  eight 
flowers.  BraSeas  minute,  in  four  deep,  briftle-fhaped,  rather 
pungent,  fmooth  fegments,  yellowifli  at  the  extremity,  but 
one-fourth  fo  long  as  the  calyx ; which  is  bell-fhapcd, 
fmooth,  with  ten  furrows,  its  orifice  oblique,  the  lower  lip 
being  elongated,  with  three  equal  briftle-fhaped  teeth,  the 
upper  with  feven  teeth.  Corolla  like  the  laft.” 

11.  L . faecida.  Flaccid  Leucas.  Brown.  Prodr.  Nov. 
Holl.  v.  1.  505. — “ Leaves  ovate,  membranous,  nearly 
fmooth,  as  well  as  the  calyx,  which  has  ten  equal  teeth. 
Whorls  many-flowered.” — Gathered  by  fir  Joieph  Banks 
in  the  Tropical  part  of  New  Holland. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  the  great  diverfity  and 
irregularity  of  fliape  in  the  calyx  of  the  different  fpecies, 
direftly  militate  againft  the  Linnaean  divifion  of  Didynanaa 
Angiojpermia,  into  genera  whofe  calyx  is  more  or  Ids 
exactly  five-cleft,  and  others  in  which  it  is  two-lipped  ; but 
1 Leucas 
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Leucas  is  not  on  that  account  the  lefs  natural  a genus,  and 
this  very  irregularity  is  its  ftriking  character.  How  far  it 
might  be  poffible  or  eligible  to  feparate  from  it  the  fpecies 
with  a ftri&ly  regular  calyx,  may  be  worthy  of  future  con- 
fideration.  Mean  while  it  had  bed  Hand  in  the  firft  of  the 
above  fe&ions,  as  not  being  regularly  or  properly  two- 
lipped,  as  well  as  on  account  of  its  affinities. — Phlomis  alba, 
Vahl.  Symb.  v.  r.  43,  ffiould  feem  alfo  to  belong  to  Leucas, 
though  the  calyx  has  but  five  teeth,  but  we  have  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  it. 

Leucas  Delphinus.  See  Delphinus. 

LEUCASJ  A,  in  slncient  Geography,  an  ifland  of  the  Tyrr- 
henian fea,  upon  the  weftern  coaft  of  Italy,  in  the  gulf  of 
Pasllum,  according  to  Strabo  and  Mela. 

LEUCASPIS,  a port  of  Africa,  in  the  gulf  of  Libya. 
Ptolemy. 

LEUCATA,  a promontory  of  Gaul,  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean ; now  called  “Cap  de  la  Franqui.” 

LEUCATE,  or  Leucatas,  a promontory  of  Afia,  in 
Bithynia,  and  one  of  thofe  which  formed  the  gulf  called 
“ Affacenus  Sinus,”  according  to  Pliny. 

Lbucate,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Aude  ; fituated  on  the  N.  fide  of  a large  lake 
of  the  fame  name;  17  miles  S.  of  Narbonne.  N.  lat.  42" 
£4'.  E.  long.  30  7'. 

LEUCE,  or  Aciiillis  Insula,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
an  ifland  in  the  Euxine  fea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Borylthenes. 
Strabo  fays,  that  it  was  confecrated  to  Achilles.  Salluft, 
in  his  Fragments,  fays  that  it  was  of  fmall  extent  and  defert; 
and  that  it  was  famous  for  a temple,  and  for  the  ftatue  and 
burying-place  of  Achilles. 

Leuce,  a fmall  ifland  on  theN.  coaft  of  the  ifle  of  Crete; 
according  to  Diodorus  Siculus. 

Leuce,  x?kx«,  in  Medicine,  a term  nearly  fynonvmous 
with  the  vitiligo  of  the  Latins,  fignifies  a leprous  affedtion  of 
the  (kin,  of  a white  colour,  with  a lofs  of  fenfibility  in  the 
parts  affe&ed,  the  hair  at  the  fame  time  becoming  white, 
and  falling  off. 

The  lateft  Greek  phyficinns  confider  the  alphos  and  leuce 
as  the  fame  difeafes  effentially,  differing  only  in  degree,  and 
not  in  kind.  The  alphos  they  defcribe  as  a fuperficial  difeafe, 
in  which  the  furface  of  the  fkin  becomes  white,  but  no 
farther  change  takes  place : whereas  the  leuce  penetrates 
below  the  furface,  affedfing  the  fleffi,  and  being  much  more 
difficult  to  heal.  They  afcribe  it  to  an  error  in  the  affimi- 
latory  powers,  in  confequence  of  which  a phlegmy  or 
pituitous  and  vifcous  blood  is  generated,  which  is  incapable 
of  being  converted  into  a proper  red  fieffi,  but  produces  a 
fort  of  ftefli  like  that  of  loculls,  and  other  crurtaceous  ani- 
mals : the  hairs,  at  the  fame  time,  turn  white,  and  fall  off, 
and  the  (kin  becomes  fmooth  and  bright,  and  the  parts  lofe 
their  fenlibility  ; fo  that  they  may  be  pricked  with  needles, 
without  fuffering  any  uneafinefs.  In  a word,  the  difeafe, 
thus  defcribed,  is  a fpecies  of  elephantiafis,  and  appears  to 
have  been  the  fame  thing  with  the  leprofy  of  the  Jews.  The 
Arabians  properly  call  it  the  white  a/baras : neverthelefs, 
with  the  later  Greeks,  they  confider  it  as  differing  only  in 
degree  from  the  white  albohah,  (or  morphea,  as  it  has  been 
called  by  the  Latin  translators,)  which  is  the  alphos  of  the 
Greeks.  Hippocrates,  however,  feems  to  diftinguifh  the 
leuce  from  the  alphos  : for  he  obferves  that  the  latter  fliould 
be  confidered  as  an  external  blemifli,  rather  than  as  a difeafe  ; 
but  he  fpeaks  of  the  leuce  as  a diftemper  of  the  moll  fatal 
kind.  (De  Affe&ion.  feet.  3.)  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  the  word  alphos  denotes  a modification  of  the 
fcaly  difeafe,  the  lepra  Gracorum,  and  perhaps  alfo  an  in- 
cipient leuce  ; and  that  leuce  is  a. variety,,  a prccurfor,  or  a 


ftage  of  the  elephantiafis^  In  this  light  Dr.  Willan,  in  his 
able  treatife  on  cutaneous  difeafes,  coniiders  them.  (See 
that  work,  p.  124 — 126.)  Celfus  has  claffed  the  alphos 
and  leuce,  together  with  the  melas,  (which  differs  from  the 
alphos  only  in  the  blackiffi  colour  of  the  fcaly  fpots,)  under 
one  generic  term,  vitiligo : at  the  fame  time,  he  points  out 
the  affinity  of  the  alphos  and  melas,  and  the  peculiar  and 
diftindl  features  of  the  leuce.  The  two  former,  he  fays, 
are  commonly  a little  rough,  and  not  continuous,  but  dif- 
perfed  in  drops,  as  it  were,  here  and  there  : fometimes,  in- 
deed, it  fpreads  more  extenfively,  but  leaves  interftices  of 
the  Ikin  unaffedled.  They  are  the  fame  in  all  refpefts,  with 
the  exception  of  colour.  “ The  leuce,”  he  adds,  “ has 
fome  refemblance  to  the  alphos ; but  it  is  whiter,  penetrates 
deeper,  and  the  hairs  are  white  ard  downy.  They  all  three 
fpread,  but  with  different  degrees  of  rapidity  in  different  in- 
dividuals. The  alphos  and  the  melas  appear  and  difappear 
in  fome  perfons  at  irregular  periods  ; but  the  leuce  does  not 
readily  quit  a perfon  whom  it  has  once  attacked.  The  two 
firft  are  not  very  difficult  of  cure  : but  the  lad  is  fcarcely 
ever  removed  ; and  if  it  is  at  any  time  alleviated,  yet  the 
natural  colour  of  the  Ikin  is  never  entirely  reftored.”  (Cel- 
fus, de  Re  Med.  lib.  v.  cap.  xxviii.)  He  then  dates  the 
obfervations  in  regard  to  the  prognofis,  which  are  repeated 
by  the  Greek  phyficinns  ; namely,  that  if  we  would  afeer- 
tain  whether  the  difeafe  be  cur  .ble  or  not,  we  ffiould  prick 
or  fcratch  the  fkin  with  a needle.  “ If  blood  iffues,  which 
generally  happens  in  the  two  former,  the  cafe  is  remediable  ; 
but  if  a white  humour  appears,  it  will  not  admit  of  a cure, 
and  therefore  we  muft  make  no  fuch  attempt.”  (Loc.  cit. 
Compare  alfo  Aetius,  Tetrabib.  iv.  ferm.  i.  cap.  cxxxiii. 
Adluarius,  Meth.  Med.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xi.  Paul.  uEgineta, 
de  Re  Med.  lib.  iv.  cap.  v.)  The  impaired  fenfeof  feeling 
in  the  parts  is  mentioned  as  an  additional  fymptom  of  the 
irremediable  ftate  of  leuce,  by  the  lad  named  authors.  See 
alfo  Foreftus  Obf.  Chirurg.  lib.  v.  obf.  iii. 

The  appellation  of  leuce  is  derived  either  from  Xiuxo?, 
leucos,  white,  or  from  X=ux»,  levee,  the  white  poplar  tree,  the. 
whitenefs  of  the  bark  and  leaves  of  which  has  perhaps  been 
fuppofed  to  refemble  the  condition  of  the  fkin  in  the  difeafe 
above  defcribed.  See  Gorter.  Definit.  Med.  See  alfo 
Leprosy. 

LEUCELECTRUM,  a name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  that  fort  of  amber  which  is  white  and  opaque,  and  ufually 
of  a fatty  look. 

LEUCHARS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Scotland,  in 
Fifeffiire,  near  the  German  ocean.  In  1S01  the  number  of 
inhabitants  was  16S7  ; 6 miles  N.  of  St.  Andrews. 

LEUCHTENBERG,  a town  of  Bavaria,  and  capital 
of  a landgraviate,  to  which  it  gives  name  ; 36  miles  E.  of 
Nuremberg.  N.  lat.  49?  35'.  E.  long.  120  1 1 '. 

LEUCHTERSH  AUSEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
marggravate  of  Anfpach,  on  the  Altmuhl ; 7 miles  W.  off 
Anfpach. 

LEUCI,  in  y Indent  Geography,  a long  chain  of  moun. 
tains  in  the  ifle  of  Crete,  fo  called  from  their  whitenefs,  . 
being  covered  for  a great  part  of  the  year  with  fnow. 
They  are  now  known  by  the  names  of  Madura  and 
Specia. 

LEUCISCUS,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Dace. 

LEUCITE,  jLeuz.it,  Wern.  ylihphigene,  Haiiy.  Vefu- 
vian  or  white  garnet,  Kirw.  Vulcanit,  leucolite,  gycinatine  Jhorl 
of  fome  mineralogills. 

Its  colour  is  commonly  greyifh  or  yellowiffi-whke,  fieldom 
affi-grey,  milk-white,  or  greeniffi  and  reddiffi-white,  paffing 
into  flefti  and  tile-red. 

It  cscurs  in  grains,  but  mod  frequently  in  round  cryftak 
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of  twenty-four  trapezoidal  planes,  {Amphigene  trapezoidal, 
Haiiy,  p.  147.  f.  62.)  or,  as  the  form  is  defined  by  Wer- 
ner, low  double  eight-fided  pyramids,  in  which  the  lateral 
planes  of  the  one  are  fet  on  the  lateral  planes  of  the  other, 
while  the  fummits  are  flatly  acuminated  each  by  four  planes 
placed  on  the  alternate  edges.  They  are  more  or  lefs  re- 
gular ; fometiines  perfe6Uy  to,  at  other  times  rather  rounded 
on  the  edges.  They  are  cryftallized  all  around,  anc  im- 
bedded. Their  fi/.e  varies  from  very  fmall  to  middle-fized  : 
cryflals  of  more  than  one  inch  in  diameter  are,  however, 
feldom  feen.  No  other  modification  than  the  trapezoidal 
has  been  hitherto  obferved. 

The  furface  of  the  grains  is  rough,  and  dull  or  weakly 
glimmering;  that  of  the  cryflals  glillening  and  fmooth,  not 
flriated,  as  in  the  garnets  0/  the  fame  form  : there  are, 
however,  fometimes  minute  rents  feen  to  run  parallel  to  the 
fhort  diagonal  of  the  trapezoidal  planes.  Externally  they 
are  glillening,  internally  Aiming,  with  vitreous  luftre  rather 
inclining  to  refin  ops. 

Fradlure  imperfeftly  and  flat  conchoidal,  fometimes  in- 
clining to  foliated  ; fragments  indeterminately  angular,  more 
or  lefs  (harp-edged. 

It  occurs  commonly  flightly  tranflucent,  but  alfo  nearly 
tranfparent,  and  rarely  with  perfedl  tranfparency. 

The  leucite  is  hard  in  a low  degree,  fcratching  glafs  with 
difficulty : it  is  brittle,  and  eafily  frangible.  Specific  gra- 
vity, 2,461,  Karften ; 2,464,  Kirtvan  ; 2,468,  BrifTon  ; 
2,455  (from  Vefuvius),  and  2,490  ( from Albano near  Rome,) 
Klaproth. 

It  is  infufible  before  the  blowpipe  without  addition: 
with  borax  it  melts  into  a light  brown,  tranfparent  glafs. 

The  leucite  was  fir  11  analyfed  by  Klaproth,  who  dif- 
covcred  in  it  a confidcrable  portion  of  vegetable  alkali ; a 
fubftance  till  then  unfufpefted  to  form  a conftituent  of 
.mineral  fubllances.  Vauquelin’s  fubfequent  analvfis  com- 
pletely agrees  with  that  given  by  Klaproth. 


lean  of  different  Analyfes. 

Klaproth. 

Vauqneli 

Silica 

54 

56 

Alumine 

24 

20 

Potafii 

2 1 

20 

Lime 

2 

Lofs 

1 

2 

100 
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Leucite  occurs  particularly  in  lava,  and  alfo  in  rocks  be- 
longing to  the  fletz  trapformation  of  Werner.  It  fhould 
however  be  obferved,  that  what  has  been  deferibed  by  feveral 
•authors  as  leucite  in  baialt,  trapp,  &c.  is  nothing  but  cubic 
zeolite  (analcime  of  Haiiy).  Faujas,  Efmark,  and  others 
have  failen  into  this  error. 

Ma  ny  places  have  been  mentioned  where  leucite  is  found  ; 
but  the  bell  authenticated  locality  is  that  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Naples,  and  of  Rome.  They  are  found  in  immenfe 
quantities  in  the  mountains  of  Albano,  Tivoli,  Caprarola, 
Viterbo,  Aquapendente,  Civita  Caftellana,  and  Borghetto, 
where  they  Ve  feen  enveloped  in  lava,  often  accompanied  by 
mica,  veluvian,  and  hornblende. 

Von  Buch,  Salmon,  Patrin,  and  others,  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  leucite  cryftals  were  formed  in  the  lava  when  ilill  in 
a fluid  ftate  ; Dolomieu  and  Werner,  on  the  other  hand, 
.■onfider  them  as  having  pre-exilled  in  the  rocks  that  were 
ifterwards  converted  into  lava.  The  idea  of  other  mine- 
.ralogical  writers,  who  look  upon  thefe  cryftals  as  being 
garnets  altered  by  volcanic  fire,  is  now  defervedly  ex- 
ploded. 

Haiiy’s  name  of  amphigene  is  derived  from  tire  doulk  origin 


of  the  leucite,  with  regard  to  its  primitive  form,  which 
may  be  either  the  cube  or  the  rhomboidal  dodecahedron. 

LEUCOCROTTA,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  given 
by  many  authors  to  a beaft,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fwifteft:  of 
all  creatures  in  the  world  : others  have  called  it  leucrocotta, 
but  the  true  name  is  leocrocotta. 

LEUCOGJEA,  a name  by  which  fome  authors  have 
called  the  fubftance,  more  ufually  known  by  the  name  of 
morochthus,  and  called  in  Englilh,  French  chalk,  or  Bri- 
anfon  chalk. 

LEUCOGRAPHIS,  the  name  ufed  by  fome  of  the 
ancient  writers,  for  the  fubftance  commonly  called  moroch- 
thus, or  French  chalk. 

LEUCOIUM,  in  Botany,  a name  adopted  from  the  an- 
cient Greek  authors,  who  neverthelefs  differ  about  their 
Aevzoiov.  That  of  Theopliraftus  appears  to  be  the  Linnaean 
Galanthus,  whilft  that  of  Diofcorides  is  doubtlefs,  from  his 
fliort  account,  the  Cheiranthus,  or  Stock.  The  prefent 
genus  is  nearly  allied  to  Galanthus,  and  having  been  called 
Narctffo- Leucoium  by  Tournefort,  Linnaeus  adopted  the 
above  generic  name.  Snow-Flake.  — Linn.  Gen.  16c. 
Sehreb.  215.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  30.  Mart.  Mill.  Did. 
v.  3.  Sm.  IT.  Brit.  352.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew;  ed.  2.  v.  2. 
21 1.  Juft.  55.  Lamarck.  Illuftr.  t.  230.  ( Narciffo-Leu- 

coium ; Tournef.  t.  208.) — Clafs  and  order,  Hexandria 
Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Spathacea,  Linn.  NarciJJi,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Spatha  oblong,  obtufe,  comprefled, 
opening  at  the  flat  fide,  withering.  Cor.  hell-fhapcd, 
Ipreading ; petals  fix,  equal,  ovate,  flat,  coalefcing  at  the 
bafe  ; their  tips  thickifh  and  ftraight.  Statn.  Filaments  fix, 
briftle-fhaped,  very  fhort ; anthers  oblong,  obtufe,  quad- 
rangular, ereift,  diftant,  burlling  in  the  upper  part.  Pijt. 
Germen  inferior,  roundifh  ; ftyle  moftly  club-fhaped,  ob- 
tufe ; lligma  fetaceous,  ered,  acute,  longer  than  the  fta- 
mens.  Peric.  Capfule  turbinate,  of  three  cells  and  three 
valves.  Seeds  numerous,  roundifh. 

Obf.  Leucoium  autumnale  and  tricophyllum  have  a thread- 
fhaped  ftyle. 

Eli.  Ch.  Corolla  fuperior,  bcll-fhaped,  of  fix  equal  pe- 
tals,, thickened  at  their  fummit.  Stigma  fimple.  Stamens 
equal. 

1.  L.  vernum.  Spring  Snow-flake.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  414. 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  46.  Jacq.  FI.  Auftr.  t.  312 — Spatha 
fingle-flowered.  Style  club-fhaped  — A native  of  moift 
woods  and  fhady  places  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  Switzef- 
land,  Germany,  and  the  fouth  of  France.  It  flowers  in  the 
early  fpring ; its  fpecific  name  indeed  is  indicative  of  this 
circumftance.  Bulb  oblong,  fmaller  than  that  of  the  Daf- 
fodil. Leaves  flat,  darkifh-green,  about  four  or  five  in 
number,  broader  ar.d  longer  than  thofe  of  the  Snow  drop. 
Stalk  radical,  angular,  hollow  and  channelled,  furnifhed  to- 
wards the  top  with  a whitifh  fpatha,  opening  at  the  lide, 
from  whence  the  flower  proceeds.  Corolla  rather  large,  its 
petals  white,  tipped  with  green.  The  plant  has  an  agree- 
able fragrancy,  fomething  like  Hawthorn. 

2.  I..  eejlivum.  Summer  Snow-flake.  I, inn.  Sp.  PI.  414. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  621.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  5.  t.  23.  Jacq. 
Auftr.  t.  203. — Spatha  many-flowered.  Style  club-fhaped. 
— Firft  determined  to  be  a native  of  this  ifland  by  Mr.  Curtis, 
who  found  it  growing  between  Greenwich  and  Woolwich, 
as  well  as  in  the  I fie  .of  Dogs.  It  has  fince  been  gathered 
in  many  other  parts  of  England,  particularly  Weftmoreland, 
Suffolk,  and  Berkfhire,  flowering  in  May.  Root  a roundifh 
bulb.  Leaves  numerous,  ereft,  a foot  and  half  in  length, 
obtufe,  keeled,  bright-green.  Stalk  radical,  as  long  as  the 
leaves,  comprefled.  Spatha  ianceolate,  credit.  Partial  Jlallt 
Solitary  and  fingle-flowered.  Blowers  pendulous,  white ; 
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petals  tipped  with  green.  Anthers  obtufe,  burfting  by  two 
pores  at  the  fummit.  Capfule  elliptical,  three-celled.  Seeds 
globular,  large. 

The  plant  is  entirely  without  fmell,  but  is  extremely  or- 
namental, and  may  be  often  feen  in  ruftic  gardens. 

3.  L.  autumnale.  Autumnal  Snow-flake.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  414.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  960.  Redoute  Liliac.  t.  150. 
f.  2. — Spatha  many-flowered.  Style  thread-lhaped.  — A 
native  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  flowering,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, in  the  autumn.  Bulb  thickifh,  of  many  glutinous 
coats,  covered  with  a white  membrane.  Stall:  radical,  about 
fix  inches  in  height,  reddifh-brown,  moftly  bearing  two  or 
three  white,  pendulous,  inodorous  flowers,  red  at  their  bafe. 
Leaves  capillary,  fpringing  up  after  the  plant  has  flowered. 
Curtis  however  fays  that  in  fpecimens  which  were  fent  from 
Gibraltar,  the  leaves  appeared  at  the  fame  time  with  the 

flowers,  though  confiderably  fhorter  than  they  afterwards 
grew. 

4.  L.  trichophyllum.  Briftle-leaved  Snow-flake.  Brot. 
Lulit.  p.  1.  552.  Redoute  Liliac.  t.  150.  f.  1.  — Spatha 
two-leaved,  many-flowered.  Style  thread-lhaped. — Ga- 
thered on  the  fandy  plains  of  Barbary,  flowering  in  the  midft 
of  winter.  Leaves  thread-lhaped,  membranaceous.  Stall 
radical,  fheathed  by  the  leaves  at  its  bafe,  thread-lhaped,  live 
or  fix  inches  high.  Flowers  from  two  to  four,  pendulous, 
white,  occalionally  tinted  with  red  on  the  outfide. 

Redoute  regrets  that  he  could  not  call  this  hyemale,  as 
the  name  of  trichophyllum  had  previoufly  been  applied  by 
Renealmius  to  the  laft  fpecies,  to  which  indeed  this  is  clofely 
allied.  The  fpeciiic  name  of  hyemale  would  have  been  par- 
ticularly defirable  on  account  of  carrying  on  the  analogy  of 
nomenclature  with  the  three  other  fpecies.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  wilhed  that  botanilts  who  give  new  names  to  plants 
would  well  coniider  fuch  analogies. 

For  L.flrumofum,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1.  407.  t.  5,  fee 
Strumaria. 

Leucoium,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  plants  of  the 
bulbous-rooted  flowery  or  perennial  kind,  of  which  the 
fpecies  cultivated  are  the  great  fpring  fnow-drop  (L.  ver- 
num)  ; the  fummer  fnow-drop  (L.  seftivum)  ; the  autumnal 
fnow-drop  (L.  autumnale)  ; and  the  many-flowered  Gape 
leucoium  (L.  ftrumofum).  The  fivll  has  an.  oblong  bulb, 
flraped  like  that  of  the  daffodil,  but  fmaller  ; the  leaves  are 
flat,  deep  green,  four  or  five  in  number,  broader  and  longer 
than  thofe  of  the  common  fnow-drop  ; t.he  fcape  angular, 
near  a foot  high,  hollow,  and  channelled. ; towards  the  top 
comes  out  a whitifh  fheath,  opening  on  the  fide,  out  of 
which  come  out  two  or  three  flowers,  hanging  on  (lender 
peduncles  ; the  corolla  is  much  larger  Vhan  that  of  the  com- 
mon fnow-drop ; and  the  ends  of  'the  petals  are  green. 
They  appear  in  March,  and  have  an  agreeable  feent,  not 
much  unlike  thofe  of  the  hawthorn. 

I . The  flowers,  which  ’at  firft  fight  rcfemble  thofe  of  the 
common  fnow-drop,  are  eafily  difi.inguiftied  by  the  abfence 
of  the  three-leaved  nedtary.  They  do  not  come. out  fo  foon 
by  a month.  The  firft  is  called,  by  Mr.  Curtis  the  fpring 
fnow-flake. 

In  order  to  diftinguifh  the  fe'cond  fort  from  the  galanthus, 
Mr.  Curtis  names  it  the  fummi.-r  fnow-flake  ; and  in  gardens 
it  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  great  fummer 
fnow-flake,  and  the  late  or  trJl  fnow-drop. 

Method  of  Culture. — Thef  * plants  are  readily  increafed  by 
off-fets  from  the  roots,  vvhi  ch  fhould  be  feparated  from  the 
old  roots  about  every  third)  year,  in  the  fummer  feafon,  as 
foon  as  their  leaves  begin  to  decay,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
other  bulbous  roots,  bee.-  Bulbous  Roots. 

They  are  alfo  capable  of  being  increafed  by  feeds,  which 
. Vol.  XX. 


fhould  be  fown  in  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  in  a border  of 
light  bog-earth.  The  plants  fhould  remain  in  this  fituation 
till  the  fecond  fummer,  and  be  then  taken  up  at  the  proper 
period,  and  planted  in  beds,  till  they  begin  to  flower,  when 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  borders.  In  this  way  they 
are  three  or  four  years  before  they  flower.  But  by  much 
the  beft  method  is  to  procure  the  roots  from  the  nurfery- 
men,  and  plant  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn,  in  an 
eaftern  or  northern  border,  where  the  foil  is  of  a boggy 
quality,  in  patches  of  three  or  four  together,  in  the  fronts, 
putting  them  in  to  the  depth  of  about  three  or  four  inches. 

The  off-fets  fhould  be  planted  out  in  beds  a year  or  two 
after  being  taken  off,  till  fit  to  be  fet  out  for  flowering. 

A foft  loamy  foil,  or  a mixture  of  loam  and  bog-earth, 
are  the  molt  fuited  to  their  healthy  growth.  The  laft  fort 
requires  protection  in  the  houfe,  with  other  Cape  bulbs. 

By  planting  them  in  the  different  afpeCts  mentioned,  a 
longer  fucceffion  of  flowers  may  be  produced. 

They  are  very  ornamental  in  the  fronts  of  the  borders,  or 
the  fides  of  the  lawns,  and  other  parts  near  the  houfe,  or 
other  public  fituations. 

Leucoium  Indicum  et  luteum.  See  Stock  Gilly  Flower. 

Leucoium  Bulbofum.  See  Leucoium,  fupra. 

LEUCOLIBANON,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the 
Ancients,  a name  given  to  the  white  olibanum,  or  frankin- 
cenfe,  which  they  carefully  diftinguifh  from  the  reddifh  or 
yellowifh  olibanum.  This  was  alfo  called  argyo/ibanum,  or 
the  filver-coloured  olibanum ; and  the  yellow  one  chalco/i- 
banum.  This  latter  word  is  ufed  in  the  Apocalypfe  of  St. 
John,  and  is  mifunderftood  fo  far,  as  to  be  tranflated  brafs,  and 
fuppofed  to  be  a kind  of  brafs  from  Mount  Lebanon.  See 
ClIALCOLIBANON  and  FRANKINCENSE. 

LEUCOLITHOS,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given 
by  fome  of  the  Greek  writers  to  the  pyrites  argenteus,  or 
filvery  pyrites.  The  ancients  had  a great  opinion  of  thefe 
fofiils  in  difeafes  of  the  eyes  ; they  ufed  all  the  kinds  of  py- 
rites, or  marcafite,  after  calcination,  for  this  purpofe  ; but 
as  they  diftinguifhed  four  kinds  of  them,  they  attributed 
thefe  virtues,  in  different  degrees,  to  the  different  kinds  ; 
therefore  they  had  recourfe  to  fo  many  peculiar  names  for 
diftinguifhing  them ; and  the  white  kind  was  called  leu- 
colithos,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  duflcy  one  called  the  iron 
pyrites,  and  the  deeper  and  paler  yellow  kinds,  called  the 
gold  and  braffy  marcafites. 

LEUCOMA,  -\ivkuiu.u,  among  the  Athenians,  fignified 
a public  regifter  of  the  whole  city,  in  which  were  written 
the  names  of  all  the  citizens,  as  foon  as  they  came  to  be  of 
age  to  enter  upon  their  paternal  inheritance. 

Leucoma  (derived  from  \ivkoc,  white,)  fignifies,  in  Sur- 
gery, a whitifh  opacity  of  the  cornea.  Profeffor  Scarpa, 
of  Pavia,  has  made  fome  interefting  remarks  on  this  cafe 
in  his  “ Oflervaz.  fulle  Principali  Malatien  degli  Occhi.” 
He  informs  us,  that  the  albugo  and  leucoma  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  has  gone  under  the  name  of  the  nebula  of 
che  cornea,  fince  they  are  not  the  confequence  of  a flow 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  accompanied  by  a varicofe 
ftate  of  the  veins,  and  an  extravafation  of  a thin  milky 
ferum  into  the  texture  of  the  delicate  layer  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva fpread  over  the  cornea  ; but  are  either  produced  by  a 
violent  acute  ophthalmy,  wherein  a denfe  coagulable  lymph  is 
effufed  fuperficially  or  deeply  into  the  fubftance  of  the  cor- 
nea itfelf,  or  elfe  are  occafioned  by  wounds,  or  ulcers  at- 
tended with  lofs  of  fubftance.  Albugo  ftridtly  denotes  the  firft 
of  thefe  cafes  ; leucoma  the  laft,  particularly  when  the  fear, 
or  opaque  fpot,  occupies  the  whole  or  a conliderable  por- 
tion of  the  cornea. 

A recent  albugo,  remaining  after  the  fubfidence  of  a 
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^violent  acute  ophthalmy,  is  of  a clear  milky  colour ; but 
when  inveterate,  it  puts  on  a chalky  or  pearl  colour,  and  in 
this  frequently  appears  to  have  no  vafcular  connexion  with 
the  reft  of  the  cornea,  occalioning  no  uneafinefs,  and  being 
incapable  of  being  abforbed. 

Provided  the  texture  of  the  cornea  be  not  diforganized 
by  the  coagulable  lymph  extravafated  in  a cale  of  recent 
albugo,  the  opacity  may  often  be  difperl'ed  by  employing, 
in  the  firft  llage,  general  and  local  bleeding,  internal  anti- 
phlogiftic  medicines,  and  emollient  applications  ; and  in  the 
fecond  ftage,  mild  ad ringents  and  corroborants.  Tliefe 
laft,  as  foon  as  the  inflammation  is  fubdued,  excite  the 
adlion  of  the  abforbents,  by  which  veflels  the  opaque  extrava- 
fated  lymph,  forming  the  albugo,  is  to  be  removed. 

But  although  a recent  albugo  may  often  be  difperfed,  this 
objedl  cannot  be  fo  eafily  effe&ed  when  the  difeafe  has  ex- 
ifted  a long  while,  in  which  cafe  the  abforbents  have  fre- 
quently loft  their  aflivity,  and  the  ftruclure  of  the  cornea 
become  fo  diforganized,  that  this  membrane  rn u It  for  ever 
remain  opaque  at  the  part  affedled.  According  to  Scarpa, 
the  circumftanc.es  favourable  to  the  cure  are  a recent  ftate 
of  the  difeafe  without  diforganization  of  the  wnea,  or  of 
the  delicate  layer  of  the  conjundfiva  fpread  over  it,  and  the 
patient  being  young,  as  at  this  period  of  life  the  abforbents 
are  moll  capable  of  adlion.  Scarpa  allures  us,  that  he  has 
feen  many  examples  in  children,  where  the  fpecks,  left  on 
the  eye  after  a violent  ophthalmy,  have  fpontaneoufly  difap- 
peared  in  the  courfe  of  a few  months. 

The  following  local  remedies  Scarpa  has  found  rnoft  fer- 
vieeable,  both  to  recent  and  inveterate  cafes  of  albugo.  A 
collyrium,  compofcd  of  two  fcruples  of  fal  annnon.,  four 
grains  of  terugo,  and  eight  ounces  of  aqua  calcrs.  Thefe 
are  to  ftaud  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  liquor  then  be 
filtered  for  nfe.  An  ointment,  confifting  of  the  fubfequent 
iengredients.  R Tuciae  f.  p.  3\  Aloes  f.  p.  Calom.  a a 
grij.  Butyr.  recent.  3 ft.  M.  Janin’s  ophthalmia  ointment, 
and  the  gall  of  ox,  ftieep,  pike,  and  barbel,  applied  to  the 
cornea  with  a hair-pencil,  are  alfo  favourably  fpoken  of. 
When  the  eye  was  too  irritable  to  bear  the  preceding  appli- 
cation, Scarpa  fomettmes  ufed  with  advantage  the  oil  of 
walnuts,  fomewhat  rancid.  Two  or  three  drops  were  in- 
troduced into  the  eye  every  two  hours,  and  the  plan  fol- 
lowed up  for  feveral  months.  He  has  likewife  found  the 
juice  of  the  leffer  centaury,  mixed  with  honey,  a good  appli- 
cation. 

How  unpromifing  foever  things  may  feern,  the  furgeon  is 
to  perllft  in  the  trial  of  remedies,  at  leaft  three  or  four 
months,  before  the  cafe  is  to  be  fet  down  as  abfolutely 
incurable. 

Scraping  and  perforating  the  cornea,  and  forming  an  arti- 
ficial ulcer  upon  it,  are  all  unavailing  expedients  in  cafes 
where  the  albugo  or  leucoma  is  in  a ftate  that  Scarpa  terms 
inveterate  and  coriaceous,  fuch  mcafures  being  the  invention 
ot  perfons  quite  ignorant  of  the  ftrudlure  of  the  cornea, 
and  the  principles  upon  which  its  tranfparency  is  to  be  re- 
llored . 

LEUCOMAHNAS,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  by  which  fome 
have  called  the  fmaris,  a fmall  fifh  caught  in  great  plenty 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

LEUCOPETA  LOS,  ill  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  of  a 
beau  iful  (tone  deferibed  by  Pliny,  as  being  of  a fine  gold 
yellow,  variegated  with  white. 

LEUCO  PETR  IANS,  in  Ecclcfiafical  Hi/lory,  the  name 
of  a fanatical  fedt  which  fprang  up  in  the  Greek  and  Eaftern 
churches  towards  the  clofe  of  the  twelfth  century  : the  fana- 
tics of  this  denomination  profefled  to  believe  in  a double 
Trinity,  reje&ed  wedlock,  abftained  from  flefn,  treated  with 


the  utmoft  contempt  tie  facraments  of  baptifm  and  the 
Lord’s  fupper,  and  all  the  various  branches  of  external 
worftnp,  placed  the  eflence  of  religion  in  internal  prayer 
alone,  and  maintained,  as  it  is  faid,  that  an  evil  being,  or 
genius,  dwelt  in  the  breaft  of  every  mortal,  and  could  be 
expelled  from  thence  by  no  other  method  than  by  perpetual 
fupplication  to  the  Supreme  Being.  The  founder  of  this 
enthufiaftical  fedt  is  faid  to  have  been  a perfon  called  Leu- 
copetrus,  and  his  chief  difciple  Tychicus,  who  corrupted, 
by  fanatical  interpretations,  feveral  bowks  of  feripture,  and 
particularly  St.  Matthew’s  gofpel.  Molheim. 

LEUCOPHiEA  Antelope,  in  Zoology.  See  Ante- 
lope Leucopbcea. 

LEUCOPHAGIUM,  a name  given  by  fome  phyficiana 
to  a fort  of  medical  aliment  good  in  confumptions,  and 
other  general  decays.  It  is  compofed  of  fweet  almonds  ma- 
cerated in  rofe-water  with  the  tender  flelh  of  a capon,  all 
being  finally  boiled  together  to  a pulp,  capable  of  being 
palled  through  a lieve. 

LEUCO  PHLEGM  ATI  A,  in  Medicine,  from  \vjkc-, 
white,  and  pituita , phlegm,  a term  applied  to  the 

dropfy  of  the  fkin,  or  anafarca,  in  confequence  of  the  very 
pallid  hue  of  the  (kin  and  complexion  under  fuch  circunt- 
ftances. 

Dr.  Cullen  remarks,  that  the  terms  anafarca  and  teucc- 
phlegmatia  have  been  commonly  confidered  as  fvnonymous  ; 
but  fome  authors  have  propofed  to  conlider  them  as  de- 
noting diftindl  difeafes.  The  authors  who  are  of  this  laft 
opinion,  employ  the  name  of  anafarca  for  that  difeafe  which 
begins  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  thence  gradually  ex- 
tends upwards  ; while  they  term  that  leucophlegmatia , in  which 
the  fame  kind  of  fwelling  appears,  even  from  the  beginning, 
very  generally  over  the  whole  body,  and  in  which  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a greater  deficiency  of  the  blood  ; fuch  as  occurs 
after  profufe  htemorhagies,  or  other  great  evacuations. 
The  diftindtion,  however,  is  principally  verbal.  See  A.na- 
sahca , and  Dropsy. 

LEUCO  PH  RA,  in  Zoology,  a,t;enus  of  the  clafs  Vermes, 
and  order  Infuforia  : this  worm  is  invifible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  every  where  .ciliate.  There  are  eight  fpecies,  of 
which  four  arc  found  in  the  waters  or  marlhes  of  our  own 
country.  < 

Species. 

Conflictor.  Spherical,  fub-opaque,  with  moveable  in- 
teftines  ; it  is  found  in  clear  water  ; is  of  a ycllowilh  colour, 
with  dark  edges,  and  filled  with  very  minute  molecules  in 
perpetually  violent  agitation.  This  animalcule  is  deferibed 
and  figured  in  Adams’  Efiays  on  the  Microfcopc.  It  is 
faid  to  be  rather  a heap  of  animalcules  than  a fingle  indi- 
vidual, is  larger  than  moll;  fpecies  of  the  vorticella,  perfectly 
fpherical,  and  femi-tran /parent.  It  rolls  at  intervals  from 
right  to  left,  but  feldom  removes  from  the  foot  where  it  is 
firft  found.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  molecules 
above-mentioned,  which  am  accumulated  on  one  fide  or  the 
other,  the  whole  mafs  rolls’  either  to  the  right  or  left ; it  is 
then  tranquil  fora  Ihort  time,  but  the  conflidt  becomes  more 
violent,  and  the  fphere  movt'S  the  contrary  way  in  a fpiral 
line.  It  is  a fine  objedt  for  the  microfcope,  but  requires  to 
be  obferved  with  much  attention.  When  the  water  begins 
to  fail,  the  little  creatures  affu-tne  an  oblong,  oval,  and  even 
cylindrical  figure  ; the  hind  part  of  fome  Being  comprefled 
into  a triangular  fliape,  and  the  tranfparent  part  efcaping  as 
it  were  from  the  inteftines,  which  continue  to  move  with 
the  fame  violence  till  the  water  wholly  fails,  when  the  mole- 
cules are  fpread  into  a lhapelefs  mafs,  which  foon  vani/hes, 
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and  the  whole  flioot  into  a form,  having  the  flppeatance  of  wife,  rifing  juft  above  the  tube.  Pifl.  Germen  fuperior, 
cryftals  of  fal-ammoniac.  See  Adams,  p.  500.  roundifh ; ftyle  fhort,  columnar  ; ftigma  obtufe.  Peric. 

Vesiculifera  is  ovate  with  veficular  inteftines.  This  Drupa  more  or  lefs  fucCulent,  or  fometimes  dry  when  ripe, 
animalcule  is  a fort  of  mean  between  the  orbicular  and  oval,  fometimes  crultaceous.  Nut  of  from  two  to  five  cells,  with 
very  pellucid,  with  a defined  dark  edge,  and  infide  contain-  one  or  two  pendulous  feeds  in  each. 

ing  fome  very  bright  veficles  or  bladders.  The  middle  fre-  EiT.  Ch.  Outer  calyx  of  two  leaves.  Corolla  funnel- 
quently  appears  blue,  and  the  veficles  feem  as  if  fet  in  a lhaped  ; its  limb  fpreading,  longitudinally  bearded.  Fiia- 
ground  of  that  colour.  The  accounts  given  of  this  ani-  ments  included  m the  tube.  Drupa  of  from  two  to  five  cells, 
malcule  by  Spallanzani  and  Miiller  differ  in  fome  refpedts  ; In  the  Prodromus  of  Mr.  Brown,  fo  rich  in  botanical 
the  latter,  however,  admits  that  he  once  faw  an  individual  novelties,  we  find  the  definitions  of  forty-eight  fpecies  of 
like  thofe  defcribed  by  Spallanzani.  this  new  genus,  which  he  has  feparated  from  the  Stypbelia 

Acuta.  The  oval  leucophra,  which  is  round,  with  a black  of  preceding  writers;  retaining  in  the  latter  fuch  plants 
point  at  the  edge.  only  as  have  four  or  more  leaves  to  their  external  calyx  ; a 

Fluxa.  Sinuate,  kidney-flinped  ; body  oblong,  yellow-  more  elongated  and  cylindrical  corolla,  with  five  internal 
ifh,  obtufe  on  one  part,  the  other  produced  into  a cone,  and  tufts  of  hair  near  the  bottom,  the  limb  revolute  as  well  as 
generally  filled  with  molecules.  bearded  ; filaments  prominent ; and  a rather  dry  drupa, 

Armilla.  Round,  annular  ; body  thickened  above  and  always  of  five  cells. 

[bent  like  a ring.  Leucopogon  is  divided  into  five  fedtions,  of  each  of  which 

Cornuta.  Inverfely  conic,  green,  opaque.  This  animal-  we  fliall  give  fome  examples, 
cule  has  a refcmblance  to  certain  fpecies  of  the  vorticella,  1.  Spikes  axillary,  many  -flowered.  Drupa  juicj.  Six  fpe- 
and  requires  to  be  obferved  fome  time  before  its  peculiar  cies. 

charadt ers  can  be  afcertained  : the  body  is  compofed  of  mo-  L.  lanceolatus.  Brown  n.  1.  (Styphelia  lanceolata  ; Smith 
lecular  veficles,  of  a dark  green  colour,  for  the  moil  part  it  Bot.  of  New  Holland,  49  ; excluding  the  fynonyms 
is  like  an  inverted  cone,  the  fore-part  being  wide  and  trun-  from  both  authors.) — Spikes  drooping,  aggregate.  Fruit 
cated,  with  a little  prominent  horn,  or  hook,  on  both  fides  ; oval,  of.  two  cells.  Leaves  lanceolate,  flat;  many-ribbed 
the  hind-part  is  conical,  ciliated,  the  hairs  exceedingly  mi-  beneath  ; with  three  furrows  above.  Branches  fmooth. — 
nute  ; thofe  in  the  fore-part  arc  three  times  longer  than  the  Sent  dried  from  Port  Jackfon,  New  South  Wales,  by  Dr. 
others,  and  move  in  a circular  diredlion.  The  hinder  part  White,  in  1793.  The  living  plant  we  believe  has  never 
is  pellucid,  and  fometimes  terminates  in  two  or  three  obtufe  been  brought  to  this  country;  L.  lanceolatus  of  the  new 
pellucid  projedlions.  The  animalcule  will  at  one  moment  edition  of  Hort.  Kew.  being  certainly  Stypbelia  parviflora 
appear  oval,  at  another  reniform,  and  ciliated  at  the  fore-  of  Andr.  Repof.  t.  287  ; S.  Gnidium , Venten.  Malmaif. 
part ; but  at  another  time  the  hairs  are  concealed.  When  t.  23,  which  appears  to  us  a very  different  fpecies,  rather 

the  water  which  contains  it  evaporates,  it  breaks  anddiffolves  agreeing  with  the  charadlers  of  L.  apiculatus,  Brown  n.  7 

into  molecular  veficles.  It  is  found  late  in  the  year  in  The  true  lanceolatus  is  a larger  fhrub,  with  copious,  (lender, 
marfhy  grounds.  See  Adams,  PI.  ig.  leafy,  round  branches,  ufualty  quite  fmooth,  fometimes  very 

Heteroclita.  Cylindrical,  obtufe  on  the  fore-part,  the  minutely  downy  ; the  young  ones  reddifn,  becoming  angular 
hind-part  furnifbed  with  a double  creftcd  organ,  which  it  can  and  flriated  when  dried.  Leaves  fcattered,  (lightly  fpread- 
tlirufl  out  and  draw  in  at  pleafure.  To  the  naked  eye  it  ing,  felfile,  lanceolate,  flat,  (harp-pointed,  entire,  fmooth, 
appears  like  a white  point  ; inteftines  vifible  by  a micro-  above  an  inch,  but  rarely  approaching  to  two,  in  length, 
fcope,  when  it  feems  a cylindrical  body  ; the  fore-part  ob-  a quarter  of  an  inch  broad  ; of  a full  rather  glaucous  green 
tnfely  round,  the  middle  rather  drawn  in,  the  lower  part  above,  and  marked  with  three  fine,  often  obfolete,  furrows, 
round,  but  much  fmaller  than  the  upper  part.  With  a from  the  bafe  to  the  middle  ; the  under  fide  paler,  with 
lens  of  pretty  high  power  the  whole  body  is  found  to  be  numerous,  branching,  parallel  ribs.  Stipulas  none.  Spikes 
ciliated.  cluftered  about  the  ends  of  the  branches,  fpreading  or 

Nodulata.  Ovate-oblong  ; depreffed,  with  a double  drooping,  nearly  the  length  of  the  leaves,  (lender,  loofe, 
row  of  tubercles.  This  fpecies  is  found  in  the  inteftines  many-flowered,  the  common  llalk  (lightly  downy.  Flowers 
of  the  Lumbricus  terreftris,  and  Nais  littoralis  ; it  is  very  fmall,  white,  felfile.  Bradeas  folitary  under  each  flower, 
pellucid,  (hilling  like  filvci»,  and  is  propagated  by  a tranfverfe  ovate,  concave,  ribbed,  downy-edged,  of  the  fize  and  exact 
divilion  ; it  is  of  an  oval  (liape  when  young,  and  growing  appearance  of  the  two  outer  calyx-leaves,  placed  contrary 
more  oblong  with  age  ; it  is  truncate  at  the  tip.  to  them,  permanent.  Inner  calyx-leaves  twice  as  long  as  the 

LEUCOPIPER,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a name  by  outer,  and  fmoother,  rather  lhorter  than  the  tube  of  the 
which  fome  authors  have  diftinguilhed  the  white  pepper.  corolla,  whofe  limb  is  reflexed,  with  a tolerably  denfe,  but 
LEUCOPOGON,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Mr.  Brown,  not  very  white  beard,  at  lead  in  the  dried  fpecitnen. 
from  a-i/xg.;,  white,  and  e-i-yiv,  a beard,  on  account  of  the  white  Drupa  of  two  cells,  oval,  twice  as  long  as  the  inner  calyx- 
eredl  hairs  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  fegments  of  the  corolla,  leaves,  crowned  by  the Jlyle , which  is  about  a third  of  its 
very  confpicuous  even  in  dried  fpecimens.  Brown.  Prodr.  length. 

Nov.  Holl.  v.  J41.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  1.  323.  L.  verticillatus.  Brown  n.  6. — Spikes  moftly  terminal, 
(Perojoa  ; Cavan.  Ic.  v.  4.  29.) — Clafs  and  order,  Pentan-  aggregate  ; drooping  when  in  fruit.  Drupa  of  five  cells, 
dria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Epacrideec,  Brown.  five-fided.  Leaves  interruptedly  cluftered,  fomewhat 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  interior,  of  feven  leaves,  eredl,  whorled,  oblong-lanceolate,  taper-pointed.  Gathered  by- 
permanent;  the  five  innermoll  equal,  lanceolate,  concave;  Mr.  Brown  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  New  Holland.  We 
two  outer  ones  ovate,  oppoiite,  much  (horter.  Cor.  of  one  have  what  anfwers  to  his  defeription  from  King  George’s 
petal,  funnel-fliaped,  limb  in  five  fpreading  equal  fegments,  found,  on  the  weft  coaft,  communicated  by  Mr.  Menzies. 
longitudinally  bearded  on  the  upper  fide,  with  denfe,  eredt  It  is  much  larger  than  the  preceding.  Leaves  from  two  to 
hairs.  Nediary  glandular,  furrounding  the  bafe  of  the  ger-  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  three  quarters  or  more  broad, 
men.  Siam.  Filaments  five,  thread-fhaped,  equal,  inferted  fomewhat  roughifti  to  the  touch,  marked  on  both  fides  with 
luto  the  tube  ; anthers  incumbent,  oblong,  burfting  length-  five  ribs,  befides  innumerable  oblique  lateral  ones  beneath  j 
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four  or  five  growing  together  in  a fort  of  whorls.  The 
lateral  branches  are  alfo  often  whorled.  Spikes  much  as  in 
the  laft,  bat  longer.  BraBeas  ribbed,  fmooth,  twice  as  large 
as  the  outer  -calyx -leaves. 

2.  Spikes  axillary,  fometimes  terminal,  of  three  or  more  flowers. 
Calyx  and  braBeas  coloured.  Drupa  rather  dry.  Leaves  not 
heartfhaped.  Fourteen  fpecies. 

L.  apiculatus.  Brown  n.  7.  (Styphelia  parviflora ; Andr. 
Repof.  t.  287  ? S.  Gnidium  ; Venten.  Malmaif.  t.  23  ?) — 
Spikes  terminal,  fomewhat  aggregate,  of  five  to  feven 
flowers.  Bra&eas  lanceolate,  rather  larger  than  the  outer 
calyx-fcales.  Leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  ere£t,  flightly  con- 
cave, callous  tipped,  fmooth  at  the  edges.  Drupa  crufta- 
ceous,  turbinate,  deprefled,  fhorter  than  the  calyx. — Ga- 
thered by  Mr.  Brown  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  New  Holland. 
He  obferved  a fmooth  variety  and  a downy  one,  which  he 
fufpefts  may  be  diftinft  fpecies. — The  above  chara&ers 
rnoft  minutely  anfwer  to  the  above  plant  of  Andrews,  raifed 
from  New  Holland  feeds,  and  to  be  feen  in  feveral  green- 
houfes,  flowering  in  May.  It  is  a fmall Jhrub,  with  appa- 
rently deciduous,  rather  glaucous  leaves,  hardly  an  inch  long, 
fmooth,  with  little,  denfe,  upright,  ufually  folitary,  terminal 
fpikes,  of  pretty  fnew-white  flowers. 

L.  revolutus.  Brown  n.  13. — Spikes  moftly  terminal, 
aggregate,  of  four  or  five  flowers.  Calyx  and  brafteas 
minutely  downy,  the  latter  half  the  fize  of  the  outer  calyx- 
fcales.  Leaves  rather  fpreading,  linear-oblong,  obtufe,  with 
a blunt  callous  point ; convex  and  rough  above ; fmooth 
and  furrowed  beneath ; the  edges  reflexed  and  naked. 
Branches  finely  downy.  Drupa  dry,  obovate,  with  five  cells. 
— Found  by  Mr.  Brown  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  New  Hol- 
land, and  by  Mr.  Menzies  at  King  George’s  found.  It 
is  not  very  unlike  the  laft,  but  the  leaves  are  fmaller,  more 
fpreading,  and  rough  on  the  upper  fide  with  minute  points. 
The  flowers  are  larger,  and  very  confpicuous  for  the  long 
white  hairinefs  of  their  fegments. 

L.  ericoides.  Brown  n.  17.  (Styphelia  ericoides  ; Smith 
Bot.  of  New  Holl.  48.  Epacris  fpuria ; Cavan.  Ic.  v.  4. 
27.  t.  347.  f.  1.) — Spikes'  copious,  axillary,  folitary,  of 
three  or  four  flow’ers.  Leaves  oblong-linear,  fpreading, 
fharp-pointed ; recurved  at  the  edges  ; roughifh  above. 
Bra&eas  pointlefs.  Inner  calyx-leaves  membranous.  Drupa 
dry,  angular.  — Native  of  New  South  Wales,  and  of  Van 
Diemen’s  land.  A buftiy  Jhrub,  with  leaves  fcarcely  half  an 
inch  long,  almoft  every  one  of  which  is  accompanied  by  a 
much  fhorter  axillary  fpike  of  three  or  four  flowers.  The 
fegments  of  the  corolla  are  ftraight  and  fliarp,  looking  red- 
difh  (as  Cavanilles  deferibes  them)  when  dry,  elegantly 
bearded  with  white  hairs,  which,  as  the  flowers  open,  feem  to 
form  a denfe  web  in  the  mouth  of  each. 

To  this  fection  alfo  belong,  among  others,  the  Styphelia, 
tab.  64,  63,  66,  67,  of  Labillardiere. 

3.  Spikes  axillary  or  terminal.  Leaves  heart-Jhaped.  Calyx 
and  braBeas  membranous  or  leafy.  Five  fpecies. 

L.  ample xicaulis.  Brown  n.  21.  ( Styphelia  amplexicaulis  ; 
Rudge  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  8.  292.  t.  8.) — Spikesaxillary 
and  terminal,  fpreading,  {talked,  longer  than  the  leaves, 
which  are  heart-fhaped,  pointlefs,  clafping  the  Item  ; mi- 
nutely downy  beneath  ; recurved  and  fringed  at  the  edge. 
Branches  hairy.  Drupa  lenticular,  of  two  cells. — Found 
near  Port  Jackfon.  The  flems  are  feveral  from  one  root, 
moftly  Ample,  round,  reddifh,  clothed  with  fine  horizontal 
hairs.  Leaves  fpreading,  near  an  inch  long,  half  an  inch 
wide,  with  many  ribs.  Calyx  and  braBeas  fmooth,  acute. 
Segments  of  the  corolla  recurved,  very  hairy.  Drupa  com- 
prefied,  oblique. 

L.  diflans.  Brown  n.  23. — Spikes  terminal,  aggregate, 


zigzag.  Flowers  diftant.  Leaves  ovate,  fomewhat  heart- 
fhaped,  deflexed,  pointlefs,  minute  ; convex  above  ; downy 
beneath.  Drupa  cruftaceous,  obovate,  flat-topped,  of  five 
cells.  — Gathered  at  King  George’s  found  by  Mr.  Menzies, 
to  whom  Mr.  Brown,  like  ourfelves,  was  indebted  for  fpe- 
cimens.  The  branches  are  long,  clothed  with  numerous 
little  reflexed  convex  leaves.  Spikes  very  peculiar,  being 
long,  {lender,  with  remarkably  zigzag,  downy  ftalks. 
BraBeas  heart-fliaped,  concave,  ribbed,  permanent.  Calyx- 
leaves  very  broad.  Segments  of  the  corolla  recurved,  very 
denfely  bearded. 

4.  Spikes  terminal.  Calyx  and  braBeas  rather  leafy.  Drupa 
dry.  Leaves  not  heart-Jhaped.  Eight  fpecies. 

L.  microphyllus . Brown  n.  26.  (Perojoa  microphylla ; 
Cavan.  Ic.  v.  4.  29.1.  349.  f.  2.) — Spikes  cluftered,  of  few 
flowers.  Leaves  of  the  calyx  pointed,  half  membranous. 
Bracteas  leafy,  ribbed.  Leaves  oval,  flat,  obtufe,  point- 
lefs ; of  the  fame  colour  on  both  fides.  Drupa  cruftaceous, 
of  one  or  two  cells. — Native  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Port 
Jackfon.  A pretty  little  Jhrub,  with  minute,  rather  imbri- 
cated, fmooth,  thickifh  leaves.  The  little  fpikes  of  flowers , 
cluftered  about  the  ends  of  each  branch,  form  round  heads. 
The  inner  leaves  of  the  calyx  are  narrow,  acute,  fmooth,  and 
thin.  Segments  of  the  corolla  thick,  recurved,  very  denfely 
covered  with  white  hairs,  as  in  L.  diflans,  and  indeed  the 
generality  of  the  fpecies. 

5.  Stalks  axillary,  two  flowered ; here  and  there  only  flnglc- 
Jlowered ; in  which  cafe  there  are  feveral  braBeas.  Drupa 

dry.  Fifteen  fpecies. 

L.  acuminatus.  Brown  n.  37. — Stalks  very  fhort,  erect, 
moftly  two-flowered.  Leaves  nearly  upright,  linear-lanceo- 
late, very  (harp,  flat,  with  a briftly  point ; their  margins 
rough,  finely  toothed. — Found  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  tro- 
pical part  of  New  Holland,  as  are  fix  others  of  this  feCtion, 
one  of  them,  L.  rufeifolius,  having  been  difeovered  there  by 
fir  Jofeph  Banks.  Moft  of  the  reft  are  natives  of  Port 
Jackfon,  but  none  of  them  have  come  under  our  infpedtion. 

This  is,  on  the  whole,  a very  elegant  as  well  as  natural 
genus,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  only  one  of  the  fpecies 
has  hitherto  been  made  known  to  our  cultivators  of  curious 
plants.  The  plumy  whitenefs  of  the  flowers  gives  a linking 
and  peculiar  afpeft  to  the  whole. 

LELTCOPSIS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  Hymenoptera 
order,  of  the  clafs  lnfe£ta.  The  mouth  is  horny  with  ftiort 
jaws  ; the  mandible  thick  and  three-toothed  at  the  tip  ; the 
lip,  which  is  longer  than  the  jaw,  is  membranaceous,  and  emar- 
ginate  at  the  tip  ; it  has  four  feelers,  fhort,  equal,  and  fili- 
form ; antennae  (hort  and  clavate ; thorax  with  a long  lan- 
ceolate fcale  beneath  ; wings  folded  ; fting  reflexed  and 
concealed  in  a groove  of  the  abdomen.  There  are  four 
fpecies,  all  foreign  infedfs ; three  found  in  the  fouth  of 
Europe,  and  one  in  Tranquebar. 

Species. 

Gigas.  Black  ; thorax  with  two  dorfal  yellow  dots  ; ab- 
domen fefiile,  with  four  yellow  bands.  It  inhabits  France  ; 
the  wings  are  duflty  ; hind-thighs  with  numerous  teeth. 

Dorsigeka.  Abdomen  felfile,  black,  with  two  yellow 
bands,  and  a dot  between  them.  It  is  found  in  Italy,  Swit- 
zerland, France,  and  fome  parts  of  Germany.  Head  is  black  ; 
thorax  gibbous,  black  with  a double  tranfverfe  yellow  line  ; 
abdomen  compreffed  and  grooved  on  the  back  ; fting  double, 
as  long  as  the  abdomen,  and  reflexed  back  into  the  abdo- 
minal groove  j legs  yellow,  fpotted  with  black  ; hind  legs 
toothed,  with  a black  fpot  This  beautiful  infedf  is  figured  in 
Adams’  work  on  the  microfcope  ; the  drawing  was  taken 
from  a fpecimen  in  her  prefent  majefty’s  cabinet  of  infers. 
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There  is  one  alfo  in  the  cabinet  of  Linnaeus,  now  in  the 
pofleflion  of  our  very  able  coadjutor,  Dr.  Smith,  P.  L.  S. 
It  appears  at  firft.  fight  like  a wafp,  to  which  genus  the 
folded  wings  would  have  referred  it,  had  not  the  remarkable 
fling  or  tube  on  the  back  have  prevented.it.  It  is  thought 
to  be  a fpecies  between,  and  uniting  the  fphex  and  wafp,  in 
fome  degree  partaking  of  the  characters  of  both.  The  an- 
tennx  are  black  and  cylindrical,  increafing  in  thicknefs 
towards  the  extremity  ; the  joint  neareft  the  head  is  yellow  ; 
the  head  is  black  ; fo  alfo  is  the  thorax,  encompaffed  with  a 
round  yellow  line,  and  furnifhed  with  a crofs  one  of  the  fame 
colour  near  the  head.  The  fcutellum  is  yellow  ; the  abdo- 
men black,  with  two  yellow  bands,  and  a fpot  of  the  fame 
colour  on  each  fide  between  the  bands.  The  anus  and  the 
whole  body,  when  viewed  with  a low  magnifier,  appear 
pundluated,  and  the  points,  when  examined  carefully,  feem 
to  be  hexagonal,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  hexagon  a fmall 
hair  is  feen. 

Petiolata.  Black  ; abdomen  petiolate  ferruginous  ; 
the  petiole  with  a yellow  dot  each  fide.  It  is  found  in 
Tranquebar.  The  thorax  is  elevated,  with  two  yellow 
ftreaks  before  ; under  the  fcutel  is  a yellow  dot ; the  fecond 
fegment  of  the  abdomen  is  edged  with  yellow,  and  the  tail 
is  black  ; legs  black  edged  with  yellow  ; wings  black. 

C(elog aster.  Abdomen  feffile  ; fcale  of  the  thorax 
half  as  long  as  the  abdomen.  It  is  found  in  fome  parts  of 
Germany.  The  thorax  has  a yellow  band  behind,  and  the 
eyes  are  black. 

LEUCORRHiEA,  in  Medicine , \evxotfotx,  literally  fig- 
nifying  fuor  alius,  or  white  Jlux,  is  a diforder  of  the  uterus 
or  its  pafiages,  from  which  a whitilh  or  pale  coloured  fluid 
is  difeharged,  accompanied  by  pain  in  the  loins,  confiderablc 
lofs  of  flrength,  and  a wan  fickly  afpett.  It  is  commonly 
exprefTed  by  the  appellation  of  “ the  whites"  by  the  patients, 
or  is  Amply  called  “ a weaknefs.” 

Every  ferous  or  puriform  difeharge  from  the  vagina  has 
been  comprehended  under  this  appellation  : it  is  obvious, 
however,  that  fuch  difeharges  may  be  various,  and  may 
proceed  from  various  fources.  They  may  proceed  more 
efpecially  from  the  veffels  of  the  uterus  itfelf,  or  from  thofe 
of  the  vagina  only.  In  the  latter  cafe,  which  is  probably 
not  a very  common  occurrence,  the  caufe  of  the  excretion 
mud  be  purely  local  : it  fometimes  happens  during  the  period 
of  pregnancy.  In  thefe  inltances,  there  mult  be  either  a 
local  weaknefs  and  relaxation  of  the  parts,  or  fome  irritation 
may  exilt  or  have  been  applied,  fo  as  to  excite  the  mucous 
glands,  the  fecretion  from  which  ferves  to  lubricate  the 
parts,  to  pour  out  their  fluids  in  an  unulual  quantity.  The 
exiftence  of  little  aphthous  ulcerations  within  the  labia  fome- 
times gives  rife  to  fuch  a difeharge,  in  which  cafe  there  is 
alfo  a confiderable  degree  of  forenefs  and  tendernefs  in  the 
parts  ; and  the  ufe  of  thofe  inftruments,  called  peflaries, 
has  been  faid  to  produce  a fluor  albus,  from  the  pain  and 
irritation  which  they  occafion. 

In  general,  however,  the  difeharge  of  leucorrhaea  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fame  vefTels  of  the  uterus  itfelf  which  pour 
out  the  catamenia.  This  inference  may  be  deduced  from 
the  following  circumftances.  In  the  firll  place,  the  leucor- 
rhaea is  moil  common  in  thofe  women  who  are  fubjedt  to  an 
immoderate  flow  of  the  menfes.  Secondly,  it  appears  prin-' 
cipally,  and  often  exclufively,  a little  time  preceding,  and 
again  pollerior  to  the  menitrual  difeharge  ; the  latter  dimi- 
nilhing  in  proportion  as  the  leucorrhaea  is  increafed,  or  feem- 
ing  to  be  converted  into  the  leucorrhaea.  Thirdly,  the 
leucorrhaea  often  continues  after  the  period  when  the  cata- 
menia have  altogether  ceafed,  and  frequently  Ihews  a confi- 
derable tendency  to  a periodical  recurrence,  And  laftly, 
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it  is  commonly  accompanied  with  the  fame  local  and  con- 
flitutional  fymptoms  as  an  exeeflive  flow  of  the  menfes  ; 
fuch  as  palenefs  of  the  countenance,  a feeble  pulfe,  an  un- 
ufual  debility  on  taking  exercife,  a hurry  of  the  breathing 
from  even  moderate  exertion  ; and  at  the  fame  time  the  back 
becomes  pained  by  any  continuance  in  the  eredl  pollure,  the 
extremities  are  frequently  cold,  and  fome  oedema  affedl6  the 
feet  in  the  evening.  The  debility  alfo  manifells  itfelf  by 
affedlions  of  the  Itomaeh  ; fuch  as  lofs  of  appetite,  flatu- 
lence, and  other  fymptoms  of  indigellion  ; by  palpitations  of 
the  heart,  with  frequent  fenfations  of  finking  and  fluttering 
about  the  epigaftric  region,  and  even  adlual  fyncope  ; and 
by  a depreflion  of  fpirits,  and  a weaknefs  of  mind  liable  to 
ftrong  emotions  from  flight  caufes,  efpecially  when  ope- 
rating fuddenly ; in  a word,  by  all  the  train  of  dillreffing 
fymptoms  which  fiave  been  denominated  nervous.  The  in- 
ference, that  the  difeharge  is  uterine,  is  farther  confirmed, 
when  it  is  obferved,  that  it  had  neither  been  preceded  nor 
accompanied  by  any  fymptoms  of  a local  affedlion  of  the 
vagina  ; and  that  it  had  not  appeared  foon  after  commu- 
nication with  a perfon  who  might  be  fufpedted  of  giving 
infedlion  ; nor  had,  from  the  firll  appearance,  been  ac- 
companied with  any  inflammatory  affedlion  of  the  pudenda. 

The  lafl  obfervation  applies  particularly  to  the  diagnofis 
between  the  difeharge  of  leucorrhaea  and  that  arifing  from 
venereal  infedlion  ; a point  which  is  worthy  of  more  par- 
ticular confideration.  It  is  very  eafy  to  diflinguifh  a fimple 
leucorrhaea  from  a recent  gonorrhaea  ; for  befides  the  general 
debility,  and  the  nervous  fymptoms  above-mentioned,  whieh 
frequently  accompany  the  former,  the  colourlefs  nature  of 
the  difeharge,  which  only  ftiffens,  without  flaining  the  linen, 
and  the  abfence  of  all  heat  and  fealding  on  palling  the  urine, 
together  with  the  ceffation  of  the  difeharge  at  the  time  of 
menllruation,  fufficiently  characterize  the  leucorrhaea  ; whilft 
in  the  gonorrhaea  there  is  itching,  inflammation,  and  heat  of 
urine,  the  orifice  of  the  urinary  paffage  is  prominent  and 
painful,  there  is  frequent  irritation  to  make  water,  and  the 
difeharge  Itains  the  linen  of  a yellow  or  greenilh  colour. 
But  it  mull  be  remembered,  that  the  difeharges  from  the 
vagina,  which  have  been  denominated  leucorrhaea,  are  fome- 
times opaque  and  of  a yellowifh  colour,  and  fometimes 
accompanied  with  a degree  of  ardor  urinae  and  inflammation 
of  the  external  labia.  This  may  happen  in  women  of  bad 
habit  of  body,  or  where  there  is  ulceration  in  the  vagina  or 
uterus ; but  in  both  thefe  cafes  the  difeharge  is  of  a famous 
nature,  and  very  offenfive ; and  in  the  latter  is  commonly 
accompanied  with  fevere  pains  in  the  region  of  the  uterus, 
and  extending  from  the  loins  round  the  pelvis  to  the  groins, 
and  even  down  the  thighs.  The  difeharge  is  fometimes  fo 
acrimonious,  in  thefe  inllances,  as  to  inflame  and  excoriate 
the  paffages.  In  the  herpetic  or  aphthous  affedlion  of  the 
orifice  of  the  pudendum,  there  is  heat  of  urine  with  the 
difeharge  ; but  the  difeharge  is  very  fcanty,  and  the  labia 
extremely  tender  and  fore,  fo  as  fcarcejy  to  admit  of  fitting, 
except  upon  a foft  feat ; which  does  not  take  place  either 
in  proper  leucorrhaea,  or  in  gonorrhaea  in  general.  In  many 
cafes,  the  circumftances  of  the  patient,  which  render  it 
either  impofiible  or  in  the  highelt  degree  improbable  that 
any  infeftious  connexion  can  have  taken  place,  will  of 
courfe  admit  of  no  hefitation  in  the  decifion  ; and  it  is  often 
upon  thefe  circumftances  alone  that  the  pradlitioner  is  obliged 
to  depend  in  forming  his  opinion. 

The  caufes  of  leucorrhaea  are  chiefly  to  be  fought  for 
among  thole  agents  and  circumftances,  which  tend  to  pro- 
duce a debility  of  the  fyltem  in  general,  or  of  the  uterus 
in  particular.  Of  the  former  kind,  are  imperfedt  diet,  fa- 
tigue, anxiety,  and  much  watching  ; the  practice  of  fuck- 
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ling  children  too  long  ; damp,  clofe,  and  uncleanly  habi- 
tations ; caufes  which  chiefly  operate  among  women  of  the 
lower  clafs.  T o thefe  may  be  added,  the  almoft.  total  want  of 
proper  exercife,  living  too  much  in  warm  chambers,  and  drink- 
ing much  of  warm  enervating  liquors,  fuch  as  tea  and  coffee, 
which  influence  principally  women  of  better  (lations.  The 
fources  of  local  debility  to  the  uterine  fyltem  itfelf  are 
many  ; fuch  as  blows,  bruifes,  and  falls  ; frequent  abortions, 
or  frequent  child-bearing  without  nurfing,  difficult  and  te- 
dious labours,  profufe  difcharge  of  the  catamenia,  or  of  the 
lochia  after  delivery  ; venus  immodica  ; See. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  effeX  of  lcucorrhaca,  efpecially 
when  it  has  continued  long,  is,  in  many  cafes,  to  prevent 
conception  and  occafion  barrennefs  ; or,  if  conception  take 
place,  to  produce  a fucceffion  of  mifearriages : not  to  men- 
tion the  conilitutional  and  nervous  derangement  already  de- 
feribed.  However,  if  the  leucorrhaea  be  moderate,  and  be 
not  accompanied  with  any  conlidcrable  overflow  of  the  cata- 
menia, it  may  often  continue  long  without  inducing  any 
great  degree  of  debility  ; and  it  is  only  when  the  difcharge 
has  been  very  copious,  as  well  as  conflant,  that  its  efleXs  in 
that  way  are  very  remarkable. 

The  means  of  cure  will  conlilt  of  thofe  expedients  which 
contribute  to  llrengthen  the  general  habit,  and  the  uterine 
fyftem  locally.  The  fyflem  generally  is  to  be  fupported 
by  all  thofe  means  which  regimen,  diet,  and  medicine  con- 
tribute ; namely,  by  light  and  nutritious  diet ; by  moderate 
exercife,  by  fome  means  of  geitation,  as  in  a carriage,  on 
horfeback,  or  failing  (the  exercife  of  walking,  both  from 
the  conftant  ereX  poilure,  and  the  aXion  of  the  mufcles, 
being  liable  to  produce  irritation,  and  to  augment  the 
uterine  difcharge)  ; by  the  ufe  of  the  tepid  or  cold  bath, 
according  to  the  ilrength  of  the  patient,  and  the  feafon  of 
the  year  ; by  drinking  the  chalybeate  mineral  waters  ; or 
by  taking  fome  of  the  preparations  of  iron  in  the  way  of 
medicine,  efpecially  the  muriated  tinXure,  or  the  fulphate, 
together  with  the  cinchona,  or  other  vegetable  tonics.  The 
mineral  acids  are  fometimes  beneiicial  under  the  fame  circurn- 
ftances. 

The  uterus  itfelf  and  its  connexions  may  be  ftrengthened 
either  by  dircX  local  applications,  or  by  internal  medicines, 
which  are  commonly  determined  to  the  urinary  paflages,  and 
from  the  vicinity  of  thefe  are  often  communicated  to  the 
uterus.  Thefe  laft  mentioned  medicines  are  cantharides, 
turpentine,  and  balfams  of  a fimilar  nature  ; by  which  the 
difeafe  has  often  been  relieved  or  even  cured.  The  former 
clafs  includes  a variety  of  aftringent  lotions  and  injeXions, 
by  which  the  difcharge  may  alfo  be  often  diminiflied,  and 
in  young  women,  when  the  complaint  is  recent,  entirely 
cured.  Thus  the  parts  may  be  wafhed  twice  or  three  times 
a day  with  a weak  folution  of  the  acetite  of  lead,  or  of 
alum,  in  rofe  water ; or  an  infufion  of  rofe  leaves,  or  of 
green  tea,  or  the  chalybeate  mineral  waters,  make  very  pro- 
per lotions  : or  thefe  liquors  may  be  thrown  into  the  vagina 
twice  a day,  through  an  ivory  pipe,  by  means  of  the  elaftic 
gum.  But  in  general  injections  are  unwillingly  ufed,  unlefs 
when  the  difeafe  is  inveterate.  When  the  matter  difeharged 
is  acrimonious,  and  inflames  and  excoriates  the  parts,  or 
exci'es  very  troublefome  and  painful  itching,  the  greatell 
relief  is  obtained  by  keeping  the  parts  clean  and  cool,  re- 
moving the  acrimonious  matter  frequently  by  bathing  with 
cold  water,  or  with  any  of  the  above-mentioned  altringent 
liquors. 

Dr.  Hamilton  remarks,  that  women  have,  in  many  in- 
ftances,  been  cured  of  the  mod  obllinate  habitual  fiuor 
albus  by  giving  fuck.  Sec  his  Treatife  on  Midwifery,  pt.  i. 
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chap.  i.  p.  68.  See  alfo  Cullen,  FirE  Lines,  § 985.  Leake 
on  the  Chron.  Dif.  of  Women. 

LEUCORODIUS,  in  Ornithology,  a name  by  which  fome 
have  called  the  platea,  or  fpoonbill,  a very  remarkable  kind 
of  ftork  or  heron. 

LEUCORYX,  Antilope  or  Bntelopc  leucoryx,  in  Zci- 
logy,  the  Gazella  Indica,  having  Angular  horns,  of  Nov. 
Com.  Petrop.  xiii.  470. 1 10.  f.  3.  Oryx  of  Oppian,  Cyneg.ii. 
v.  447,  leucoryx  ol  Pennant,  is  a fpecies  of  Antelope,  which 
has  very  long,  flender,  upright,  taper,  fliarp-pointed  horns, 
very  (lightly  bent  backwards  and  annulated  at  the  bafe ; 
the  body  being  of  a milk-white  colour.  It  inhabits  the 
ifland  of  Gow  Bahreia,  in  the  bottom  of  the  Perfian  gulf, 
near  Baffora.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a Welflt  runt  or  fmall 
cow  ; the  head  is  large  and  broad,  with  a thick  broad  mofe, 
like  that  of  a cow,  and  fomewhat  douching  ears  ; the  body  is 
thick  and  clumfy,  and  the  whole  is  of  a pure  white  except 
the  middle  of  the  face,  the  lides  of  the  cheeks,  and  the  limbs, 
which  are  tinged  with  red  : the  tail  is  longilh,  and  is  tufted 
at  the  end  with  a brulh  of  hairs  ; the  horns  are  of  a black 
colour.  Dr.  Pallas  mentions  a horn,  apparently  belonging 
to  this  animal,  or  fome  fpecies  nearly  refembling  it,  which 
was  found  in  a foffile  (late,  in  Siberia.  The  funale  comes 
into  leafon  in  autumn,  and  brings  forth  in  fpririg. 

LEUCOSCEPTRUM,  in  Botany,  a new  genus  named 
by  Dr.  Smith,  is  derived  from  Xtuw-:,  white,  and  a 

feeptre,  on  account  of  its  elegant  fceptre-lhaped  fpike  of 
white  flowers.  The  author  of  this  genus  remarks  that  “ it 
has  the  habit  of  a Buddleia,  but  belongs  to  the  fecond  feXion 
of  V dices  in  Juffieu,  near  Verbena  ; and  fhould,  along  with 
Verbena,  Hand  near  Mentha  in  the  Linnaean  fyllern.” — Sm. 
Exot.  Bot.  v.  2.  1 13. - Clafs  and  order,  Dulynamia  Gym- 
nofpermia.  Nat.  Ord  fee  above. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  unequal,  in  four  fegments  ; the  upper- 
moll  deeply  cloven.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Stamens  declining, 
much  longer  than  the  coroll  i,  parallel.  Seeds  four. 

1.  JL.canttm.  Hoary  Leucofceptrum.  Sm.  Exot.  Bot. 
t.  1 16. — This  is  the  only  fpecies  known,  and  was  gathered 
by  Dr.  Buchanan  in  the  woods  of  Upper  Nepal,  where  it 
flowers  in  December,  and  is  called  Mutfola  by  the  Nawars. 
The  branches  are  obtufely  quadrangular,  compreff  d,  clothed 
with  fine,  denfe,  whitifh  pubefcence.  Leaves  on  Ihortilh, 
downy  footilalks,  oppofite,  elliptical,  pointed  and  tapering 
at  both  ends,  bluntly  ferrated,  veiny  ; green  and  naked 
above  ; white  and  downy  beneath.  Spile  terminal,  folitary, 
feffile,  ereX,  C)  lindricat,  denfe,  many-flowered.  BraScas 
fmall,  in  four  rows,  oppofite,  each  common  to  many  flowers. 
Calyx  tubular,  downy  ; its  margin  obtufe,  unequally  five- 
cleft.  Corolla  longer  than  the  calyx,  with  a fliort  tube;  the 
limb  in  four,  very  unequal,  obtufe  fegments,  of  which  the 
uppermoit  is  deeply  divided  ; the  lowermofi,  or  lip,  large, 
concave,  and  entire.  Stamens  declining,  parallel,  thread- 
fliaped,  Imooth  ; the  two  longcll  double  the  length  of  the 
lip.  Bathers  roundilh,  two-lobed,  yellowiih.  Germen  fu- 
perior,  four-lobed.  Sty's  declining,  as  long  as  the  longer 
llamens,  with  a cloven,  acute  lligma.  Seeds  four,  truncated, 
naked,  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx. 

This  is  one  of  the  numerous  fplendid  plants  fent  by  Dr. 
Buchanan,  from  the  mountains  of  Nepal,  to  Dr.  Smith, 
which  fo  greatly  enrich  the  work  whence  the  above  deferip- 
tion  is  chiefly  taken. 

LEUCOSPERMUM,  fo  named  by  Mr.  Brown,  from 
Xevr.o  , white,  and  the  feed.  Brown  Tr.  of  Linn. 

Soc.  v.  10.  93.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  1.  193.  (Leuca- 
dendron  ; Safif.  Parad.  t.  116.  Proteas,  feX.  3,  piltillis  capi- 
tals ; Linn.  Mant.  2.  191-)  — Clafs  and  order,  Telrandria 
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Mortogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Aggregate,  Linn.  Protest,  JufT.  Pra- 
te ace  a,  Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Common  Perianth  of  numerous  fingle- 
flowered  fcales,  collected  into  a head,  either  permanent  and 
hardened,  or  membranous  and  deciduous.  Cor  Petals  four, 
irregular,  linear ; three  of  them  cohering  by  their  lower 
part  ; the  fourth  feparate  and  narrower.  Stum.  Filaments 
four,  fhort,  inferted  into  the  petals  ; anthers  linear,  con- 
cealed by  the  petals,  of  two  cells,  burfting  lengthwife. 
Pifl.  Germen  fuperior,  fefille,  roundifh ; ftigma  cylin- 
drical, rigid,  deciduous ; ftigma  fwelling,  fmooth,  fome- 
■vvhat  oblique.  Ptr'ic.  Nut  tumid,  fmooth,  fingle-feeded. 

Ed.  Ch.  Petals  four,  unequal,  three  of  them  cohering 
by  their  lower  part.  Anthers  funk  in  the  hollows  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  petals.  Style  deciduous.  Stigma  fwelling, 
fmooth.  Nut  fuperior,  feffile,  tumid,  fmooth. 

Eighteen  fpecies  are  denned  by  Mr.  Brown,  all  natives  of 
fouthern  Africa,  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  growing 
for  the  moll  part  in  dry,  fandy,  rather  elevated  fituations. 
Eight  of  them  are  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Garden  at  Kew. 
The  whole  are  divided  into  two  fetlions  ; the  lirll  having  a 
rounder  head  of  dowers,  whole  calyx-fcales  are  permanent, 
becoming  fomewhat  hardened,  of  which  defcription  are 
fourteen  fpecies  ; the  remaining  four  have  a flatter  common 
receptacle,  with  narrow  deciduous  fcales,  of  which  the 
innermoft  are  very  thin  and  chaffy.  All  are  Jhrubs  of 
rather  humble  growth,  rarely  arborefcent  ; many  of  them 
downy  or  hairy.  Leaves  either  entire,  or  furnifhed  with 
callous  teeth  at  the  extremity.  Flowers  yellow,  in  terminal 
heads. 

An  interefting  fpecimen  of  this  genus  is 

L.  tommtofum.  Brown,  n.  13.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  n.  7. 
(Protea  tomentofa ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.514.  Linn.  Suppl. 

1 18.  P.  candicans;  Andr.  Repof.  t.  294.) — Style  nearly  the 
length  of  the  corolla.  Stem  creft.  Leaves  linear  or  wedge- 
fhaped,  downy,  three-toolhed.  Calyx-fcales  lanceolate, 
nearly  equal  to  the  tube  of  the  corolla. — This  is  faid  to  be 
very  rare  111  England.  Mr.  Mafl'on  fent  it  from  the  Cape  to 
Kew  in  1789,  and  Mefirs.  Lee  and  Kennedy  raifed  it  from 
feed  the  year  following.  'Ihe  whole  Jhrub  is  clothed  with 
fine  fnort  down  of  a glaucous  hue,  the  Jlem  rather  hairy. 
I. eaves  two  inches  long,  various  in  breadth,  fpreading,  co- 
riaceous, dilated  outwards,  bluntly  and  unequally  three- 
toothed at  the  end.  Heads  of  flowers  produced  in  Auguft 
and  September,  terminal,  foiitary,  feflile,  about  the  fize  of 
a walnut,  variegated  with  orange  and  yellow,  their  fcales 
tipped  with  dark  brown.  Few  of  the  Proteaceous  tribe 
are  more  difficult  to  increafe  by  cuttings. 

LEUCOSTAPHYLOS,  a name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  water-elder,  or  opulus. 

LEVE',  Fr.  in  Muflc , the  up,  an  unaccented  part 
of  a bar  in  beating  time.  See  Arsis,  and  Accent,  in 
Muflc. 

LEVEL,  a mathematical  inftrument  ufed  for  drawing  a 
line  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  continuing  it  out  at  pleafure  ; 
and,  by  this  means,  for  finding  the  true  level,  or  the 
difference  of  afeent  or  defeent  between  fcveral  places,  for 
conveying  water,  draining  fens,  placing  the  furfaces  of  floors, 
he.  level,  and  for  various  other  purpofes  in  agriculture,  ar- 
clutedlure,  hydraulics,  furveying,  he. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  libella,  the  crofs  beam 
that  forms  the  brachia  of  a balance,  which,  to  be  juft,  muft 
ftand  horizontally. 

There  is  a great  variety  of  inflruments  of  this  kind,  diffe- 
rently conftrudlcd,  and  conflituted  of  different  materials, 
according  to  the  particular  purpofes  to  which  they  are  ap- 


plied, as  the  carpenters’  level,  mafons’  level,  balance  level, 
mercurial  levels,  furveying  and  fpiral  levels.  But,  however 
their  conflruftion  may  vary,  they  may  be  all  referred  to  the 
following  three  clafles  : viz.  1.  Thofe  in  which  a vertical 
line  is  determined  by  a fufpended  plumb-line,  or  a balance 
weight,  and  the  horizontal  pofition  is  fhewn  by  a line  per- 
pendicular to  it.  2.  Thofe  which  determine  a level  line  by 
the  furface  of  a fluid.  3.  Spirit-levels,  which  point  out  the 
horizontal  direction  by  a bubble  of  air  floating  in  a fluid 
contained  in  a glafs  tube.  For  the  purpofes  of  agriculture, 
thofe  of  the  improved  water,  air,  fpirit,  and  foot  kinds  are 
molt  commonly  ufed. 

Thofe  of  the  firfl  kind,  depending  upon  the  plumb-line, 
are  very  common,  but  not  very  accurate  : the  fimpleft  form 
is  that  of  two  rulers,  united  together  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
L ; they  mull  be  exadtly  perpendicular  to  each  other  : then 
if  a plumb-line  is  fufpended  from  the  top  of  the  vertical 
ruler,  and  the  edge  thereof  be  made  to  coincide  with  the 
plumb-line,  the  other  ruler  mull  be  horizontal.  This,  when 
applied  to  the  top  of  a wall,  a beam,  or  floor,  will  fhew  if 
they  are  horizontal.  This  is  the  kind  of  level  ufed  by  arti- 
ficers: fometimes  it  is  found  like  the  letter  A,  of  three  rulers, 
the  plumb-line  being  fufpended  from  the  vertex,  and  the  two 
legs  fet  on  the  furface  to  be  levelled.  The  line  hangs  oppofite 
to  a mark,  made  on  the  middle  of  the  crofs  ruler,  when  the 
feet  are  on  the  fame  level.  Befides  thefe  there  are  many 
other  forms.  For  an  inftrument  of  this  kind,  fee  Plate  IV. 
Surveying,  flg.  5. 

Level,  Plumb,  or  Pendulum,  that  which  ftiews  the  hori- 
zontal line  by  means  of  another  line  perpendicular  to  that 
deferibed  by  its  plummet,  or  pendulum. 

It  confifts  of  two  legs,  or  branches,  joined  together  at 
right  angles,  whereof  that  which  carries  the  thread  or 
plummet  is  about  a foot  and  a half  long.  This  thread  is 
hung  towards  the  top  of  the  branch,  at  the  point  2.  The 
middle  of  the  branch  where  the  thread  paftes  is  hollow,  that 
it  may  hang  free  every  where  but  towards  the  bottom* 
where  there  is  a little  blade  of  filver,  whereon  is  drawn  a 
line  perpendicular  to  the  telefcope.  The  faid  cavity  is  co- 
vered by  two  pieces  of  brafs,  making,  as  it  were,  a kind  of 
cafe,  left  the  wind  Ihould  agitate  the  thread  ; for  which  rea- 
fon  the  filver  blade  is  covered  with  a glafs  G,  to  the  end 
that  it  may  be  feen  when  the  thread  and  plummet  play  upon 
the  perpendicular.  The  telefcope  1 is  faftened  to  the  other 
branch,  or  leg,  of  the  inftrument,  and  is  about  two  feet 
long,  having  a hair  placed  horizontally  acrofs  the  focus  of 
the  object  -glafs,  which  determines  the  point  of  level,  when 
the  ftring  and  plummet  hang  againft  the  line  on  the  filver 
blade. 

All  the  accuracy  of  this  inftrument  depends  on  the  te- 
lefcope’s  being  fitted  at  right  angles  to  the  perpendicu- 
lar. It  has  a ball  and  focket,  by  which  it  is  faftened  to 
its  foot : and  is  laid  to  have  been  the  invention  of  M. 
Picard. 

Here  we  may  introduce  an  account  of  other  levels  con- 
ftrufted  on  the  fame  general  principle.  For  the  floot-level ; 
fee  Foot -A  W. 

Li'VEL,  Artillery  foot,  is  in  form  of  a fquare,  having  its 
two  legs,  or  branches,  of  an  equal  length  ; at  a juncture 
of  which  is  a little  hole,  whence  hangs  a thread  and  plummet, 
playing  on  a perpendicular  line  in  the  middle  of  a quadrant  ; 
it  is  frequently  divided  into  90  degrees,  or  rather  into  twice 
45  degrees  from  the  middle.  See  flg.  6. 

This  inftrument  may  be  ufed  on  other  occafions,  by  plac- 
ing the  end  of  its  two  branches  on  a plane  5 for  when  tire 
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thread  plays  perpendicularly  over  the  middle  divifion  of  the 
quadrant,  that  plane  is  affuredly  level. 

To  ufe  it  in  gunnery,  place  the  two  ends  on  the  piece  of 
artillery,  which  you  may  raife  to  any  propofed  height  by 
means  of  the  plummet,  whofe  thread  will  give  the  degree 
above  the  level. 

Level,  Carpenters'  and  Paviors',  confids of  along  ruler, 
in  the  middle  whereof  is  fitted,  at  right  angles,  another 
fomewhat  bigger,  at  the  top  of  which  is  faftened  a line  with  a 
plummet  ; which,  when  it  hangs  over  a fiducial  line  at  right 
angles  with  the  bafe,  fhews  that  the  faid  bafe  is  hori- 
zontal. 

This  and  the  mafons’  level,  though  very  common,  are 
edeemed  the  bed  for  the  pradtice  of  building,  though  the 
operations  by  them  can  only  be  fhort. 

Level,  Gunners' , for  levelling  cannons  and  mortars,  is  an 
inftrument  reprefented  in  Plate  IV.  Surveying,  Jig.  7,  con- 
fiding of  a triangular  brafs  plate,  about  four  inches  high  : 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a portion  of  a circle,  divided  into 
450,  which  number  is  fufficient  for  the  highed  elevation  of 
cannons  and  mortars,  and  for  giving  (hot  the  greated  range. 
On  the  centre  of  this  fegment  of  a circle  is  ferewed  a piece 
of  brafs,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  fixed,  or  moved,  at 
pleafure.  The  end  of  this  piece  of  brafs  is  made  fo  as  to  ferve 
for  a plummet  and  index,  in  order  to  (hew  the  different  de- 
grees of  elevation  of  pieces  of  artillery.  This  indrument 
has  alfo  a brafs  foot  to  fet  upon  cannon  or  mortars,  fo  as 
when  thofe  pieces  are  horizontal,  the  whole  indrument  will 
be  perpendicular. 

The  ufe  of  this  level  is  obvious,  and  confids  in  placing  the 
foot  thereof  on  the  piece  to  be  elevated  ; in  fuch  manner  as 
that  the  point  of  the  plummet  may  fall  on  the  proper  degree  : 
this  is  what  they  call  levelling  the  piece. 

The  mod  curious  indrument  for  the  ufe  of  the  artillerid, 
was  lately  invented  by  the  very  ingenious  colonel  Congreve, 
of  the  royal  artillery  ; having  the  following  qualifications 
viz.  1.  It  will  find  the  inclination  of  any  plane,  whether 
above  or  below  the  horizon.  2.  By  applying  it  either 
to  the  cylinder,  or  outfide  of  any  piece  of  ordnance,  angles 
of  elevation  or  deprefiion  may  be  given  to  the  60th  part 
of  a degree,  with  lefs  trouble  than  the  common  gunners’ 
quadrant,  which  only  gives  to  the  4th  part  of  a degree. 
3.  It  will  give  the  line  of  direction  for  laying  either  guns  or 
mortars  to  an  objedt  above  or  below  the  horizon.  4.  It  will 
find  the  centre  of  metals  of  any  piece  of  ordnance.  5.  With 
it,  a point  may  be  found  in  the  rear  of  a mortar-bed,  in  the 
vertical  plane  of  the  mortar’s  axis  ; confequently  a longer 
line  of  fight  is  given  for  direfting  them  to  the  objedl  than 
the  ufual  way.  6.  It  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  a pair  of 
callipers,  with  the  advantage  of  knowing  (to  the  ioodth  part 
of  an  inch)  diameters,  whether  concave  or  convex,  without 
the  trouble  of  laying  the  claws  upon  a diagonal  feale. 
7.  On  the  fides  of  the  indrument  are  the  following  lines, 
viz.  equal  parts,  folids,  planes,  and  polygons,  logarithms, 
tangents,  verfed  fines,  fines  and  numbers,  plotting  feales, 
and  diagonal  feale  of  inches  for  cutting  fuzes  by.  8.  In 
the  lid  of  the  indrument-cafe  is  a pendulum  to  vibrate  half 
feconds.  It  is  likewife  of  fingular  ufe  in  furveying  ; as,  1.  It 
takes  horizontal  angles  to  the  60th  part  of  a degree. 
2.  Vertical  angles.  3.  Levels.  4.  Solves  right-angled 
plane  triangles.  5.  Oblique-angled  plane  triangles.  6.  An- 
fwers all  the  purpofes  of  a protradlor,  with  the  advantage  of 
laying  down  angles  exadlly  as  taken  in  the  field.  N.  B. 
Captain  Jordane’s  ingenious  indrument  anfwers  nearly  the 
fame  purpofes. 

Level,  Mafons' , is  compofed  of  three  rules,  fo  joined  as 


to  form  an  ifofceles  triangle,  fomewhat  like  a Roman  A ; ac 
the  vertex  whereof  is  fadened  a thread,  from  which  hangs  a 
plummet,  which  paffes  over  a fiducial  line  marked  in  the 
middle  of  the  bafe,  when  the  thing  to  which  the  level  is  ap- 
plied is  horizontal ; but  declines  from  the  mark  when  the 
thing  is  lower  on  one  fide  than  the  other. 

Level,  Balance,  for  Surveying,  confids  of  a telefcope  or 
ruler  with  fights,  and  another  ruler  fixed  perpendicularly  to 
the  middle  of  it,  in  the  form  of  T,  with  a weight  at  the  lower 
end.  The  whole  is  fufpendedby  a thread,  or  upon  centres, 
fimilar  to  a feale  beam,  and  the  weight  of  the  vertical  leg 
makes  the  fights  or  telefcope  affume  the  horizontal  pofition. 
Its  advantage  is,  that  it  adjuds  itfelf  to  the  level  line,  which  can 
be  transferred  to  any  didant  object,  by  obferving  it  through 
the  fights  or  telefcope.  It  is  neceffary  to  enclofe  it  in  a box 
or  cafe  to  avoid  ofcillation  from  the  wind.  This  indrument  is 
convenient,  but  not  very  accurate. 

Another  balance  level,  called  the  “ refle&ing  level,”  is  of 
French  invention,  aferibed  to  M.  Caffini.  A telefcope  or 
ruler,  with  plain  fights,  is  fufpended  vertically  ; a mirror  is 
fixed  jud  before  the  objedt  glafs,  being  inclined  at  an  angle 
of  45°  with  the  axis  of  the  telefcope.  Now  as  the  telefcope 
hangs  vertical,  and  the  mirror  bends  the  rays  at  a right  angle, 
they  will  of  courfe  be  horizontal.  The  telefoope  mud  be  pro- 
vided with  a diagonal  eye-piece,  to  bend  the  rays  again  hori- 
zontal, for  the  convenience  of  obfervation.  Other  modifica- 
tions of  this  principle  by  Mell'rs.  Grandjean  and  Geuffanes 
may  be  found,  in  the  volumes  of  the  Machines  approuves 
par  l’Academie.  They  are  to  be  conlidered  as  more  in- 
genious in  theory,  than  applicable  to  pradlice. 

A balance  level,  invented  by  Mr.  Richard  Drew,  is  de- 
feribed  in  the  25th  volume  of  the  Tranfadfions  of  the 
Society  of  Arts.  It  confids  of  a tube,  provided  with  fights 
at  both  ends,  and  fufpended  from  a point  confiderably  above 
its  centre  of  gravity.  It  has  a Aiding  weight,  adjudable  by  a 
ferew,  to  place  the  tube  truly  horizontal.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  bed  kind  of  balance  level  which  has  appeared. 

To  the  fecond  clafs  of  levels  belongs  the  water  level. 
This  fhews  the  horizontal  line  by  means  of  a furface  of  water, 
or  other  liquid  : founded  on  this  principle,  that  water  always 
naturally  places  itfelf  level. 

The  mod  fimple  is  made  of  a long  wooden  trough,  or  canal, 
whofe  fides  are  parallel  to  its  bafe  ; fo  that  being  equally 
filled  with  water,  the  furface  thereof  fhews  the  line  of  level. 
This  is  the  chorobates  of  the  ancients,  deferibed  by  Vitruvius, 
lib.  viii.  cap.  6. 

The  mafons  frequently  employ  this,  where  they  would 
make  the  top  or  courfes  of  a wall  truly  level : they  form  the 
trough  by  a ridge  of  mortar  or  clay  duck  round  on  all  fides 
on  the  top  furface  of  the  wall  ; and  filling  the  trough,  thus 
formed,  with  water,  they  can  meafure  if  it  is  equally  deep 
in  all  parts. 

This  fort  of  level  is  alfo  made  with  two  cups  fitted  to  the 
two  ends  of  a pipe  three  or  four  feet  long,  about  an  inch  in 
diameter  ; by  means  of  which  the  water  communicates  from 
the  one  to  the  other  cup  ; and  this  pipe  being  moveable  on 
its  dand,  by  means  of  a ball  and  focket,  when  the  tw a cups 
become  equally  full  of  water,  their  two  furfaces  mark  the 
line  of  level. 

This  indrument,  indead  of  cups,  may  alfo  be  made  with 
two  fhort  cylinders  of  glafs,  three  or  four  inches  long,  fad- 
ened to  each  extreme  of  the  pipe  with  wax  or  maltic.  Into 
the  pipe  is  filled  fome  common  or  coloured  water,  which  fhews 
itfelf  through  the  cylinders,  by  means  of  which  the  line  of 
level  is  determined  ; the  height  of  the  water,  with  reipedl  to 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  being  always  the  fame  in  both  cy- 
linders. 
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finders.  This  level,  though  very  fimple,  is  yet  very  com- 
modious for  levelling  fmall  diftances; 

Another  water  level  is  a glafs  tube,  bent  into  the  form  of 
IT,  having  a cup  at  the  top  of  each  leg.  This  being  mounted 
on  a pedeftal,  and  filled  with  water,  or  other  fluid,  it  will, 
from  the  principles  of  hydroftatics,  Hand  at  the  fame  level 
in  both  cups  ; and  by  looking  through  the  glafs,  any  diftant 
objeCts  which  appear  to  coincide  with  the  furface  of  the 
water,  in  both  cups,  will  be  on  the  fame  level  with  them. 

A rejleclivg  level  is  that  made  by  means  of  a pretty  long 
furface  of  water,  representing  the  fame  objeCt  inverted, 
which  we  fee  ereCt  by  the  eye  ; fo  that  the  point  where  thofe 
two  objects  appear  to  meet,  is  in  a level  with  the  place  where 
the  furface  of  water  is  found.  This  is  the  invention  of  M. 
Mariotte. 

Of  a fimilar  nature  are  the  mercurial  levels,  but  they  are 
furnilhed  with  two  fmall  fights,  provided  with  crofs-hairs : 
thefe  float  upon  the  furfaces  of  the  fluid  in  the  cups,  the 
crofs-hairs  of  each  being  equally  diftant  from  the  furface.  A 
line  feen  through  the  fights  will  be  parallel  thereto,  and 
confequently  horizontal.  One  of  thefe  by  Alexander  Keith, 
efq.  i*  deferibed  and  illuftrated  by  drawings  in  the  ad  vo- 
lume of  the  Edinburgh  TranfaCtions,  p.  14,  & c.  from  which 
we  fhall  here  fubjoin  the  following  extract.  Fig.  8.  ( Plate  IV. 
Surveying,)  is  a feCtion  of  the  inftiument  formed  of  maho- 
gany or  boxwood.  A,  A,  are  two  oblong  fquare  cavities 
connected  together  by  a narrow  clofe  channel,  running  from 
the  bottom  of  the  one  to  the  other.  B,  B,  are  two  grooves 
hollowed  out  of  the  wood,  in  order  to  contain  the  fights, 
&c.  They  are  (hut  up  by  a lid,  which  turns  upon  a 
fcrew-nail  at  the  centre  C,  as  may  be  feen  more  diltinCtly 
from  Jig.  1 1. 

Fig.  9.  D,  D,  are  the  two  fights,  the  one  with  a fmall 
hole,  the  other  with  a crofs-hair.  Thefe  fights  are  ereCted 
upon  two  pieces  of  ivory  or  hard  wood,  which  are  fhaped 
nearly  of  the  dimenfions  of  the  cavities  A,  A,  but  fo  much 
fmaller  as  to  enter  without  touching  or  rubbing  on  the 
fides.  Mercury  is  poured  into  the  two  holes  A,  A,  till  they 
are  about  half  full ; the  two  pieces  of  ivory  which  fupport 
the  fights  are  put  into  the  cavities,  and  float  on  the  furface 
of  the  mercury. 

Fig.  10.  is  a perfpeCtive  view  of  the  inftrument  when 
the  fights  are  floating  upon  the  mercury;  and  Jig.  11.  is 
another  view  of  it,  when  the  fights  are  taken  out  and 
the  lid  is  open. 

As  the  two  cavities  communicate  with  each  other,  the 
furface  of  the  mercury  in  both  is  always  upon  the  fame 
line  of  level ; and  confequently,  if  the  two  fights  are  once 
accurately  adjufled,  they  will  ever  after  point  out  the 
true  level,  without  requiring  any  after  adjuftment. 

When  this  inftrument  is  to  be  ufed,  it  may  be  laid  on 
any  horizontal  furface,  and  the  fights  will  immediately 
become  an  exadt  level.  It  may  aifo  be  fixed  on  a tri- 
pod as  the  fpirit-level ; or  it  will  anivver  equally  well,  if 
it  is  affixed  to  the  top  «f  a Angle  ftake,  which  is  (harpened 
at  the  p»uit  fo  as  to  be  puihed  into  the  ground.  If  it  is  to 
be  ufed  as  a pocket-inftrumcnt,  it  may  be  made  of  feven 
inches  length,  being  about  double  the  dimenfions  of  the 
annexed  draught.  A common  walking  cane  forms  a very 
convenient  fupport.  It  is  affixed  to  the  cane  by  means  of  a 
brafs  pm  E,  which  pafles  through  the  hole  G,  and  through 
the  eye  or  hole  of  the  walking  flick  ; and  a brafs  nut  F, 
ferewing  to  the  malc-fcrew  of  the  brafs  pin,  keeps  them 
firm  together.  The  two  grooves  B,  B,  contain  the  two 
fights  and  brafs  pin,  when  not  ir.  life.  Two  corks,  covered 
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with  thin  leather,  fitted  into  the  holes  A,  A,  confine  the  mer- 
cury, when  the  inftrument  is  to  be  transported  ; or,  in  cafe 
the  mercury  is  found  to  efcape,  it  may  be  poured  into  a fmall 
cafe,  made  of  lignum  vitae,  like  a tooth-pick  cafe  ; and  this 
may  be  flopped  with  a cork,  and  made  to  fit  into  one  of  the 
grooves. 

The  advantages  of  this  inftrument  over  the  fpirit-level  are  : 

1 ft,  It  requires  no  adjuftment,  confequently  two  obfervers, 
though  otherwife  not  equally  accurate,  mult  make  the  fame 
obfervation.  adly,  With  this,  the  level  of  twenty  different 
places  may  be  taken  during  the  time  required  to  adjult  the 
ipirit-level  for  one  obfervation,  jdly,  The  nicety  of  the 
fpirit-level  depends  upon  the  fmall  curve  of  the  glafs-tube, 
in  the  choice  of  which  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  ; neither  is 
any  thing  gained,  in  point  of  exadtnefs,  by  lengthening  the 
fpirit-tube  above  three  or  four  inches.  But  every  inftrument 
of  this  kind  is  of  one  llandard  ; and  the  further  the  two 
fights  are  removed  from  one  another,  the  more  any  error  is 
diminilhed.  4thly,  This  inftrument  can  be  made  perfeCtly 
juft,  without  taking  any  obfervation,  or  comparing  it  with 
another  level.  In  order  to  do  this,  let  the  floats  on  which 
the  fights  reft,  be  of  the  fame  dimenfion  and  weight, 
and  let  the  crofs-hair  and  eye-hole  be  of  one  height, 
and  without  farther  adjuftment,  they  will  point  out  the 
true  level. 

To  the  third  clafs  of  levels  belongs  the  fpirit  level,  called 
alfo  the  “ air  level,”  which  is  more  accurate  than  any  other 
kind,  and  is  moll  extenfively  ufed.  The  invention  of  this  in- 
ftrument has  been  aferibed  to  M.  Thevenot.  Others  have- 
attributed  this  application  of  a bubble  of  air  to  Dr.  Hooke. 
The  inftrument  confifts  of  a cylindrical  glafs  tube  filled  with 
fpirits  of  wine,  except  leaving  in  it  a fmall  bubble  of  air : its 
ends  are  hermetically  fealed  to  keep  in  the  fluid.  This  bubble, 
being  the  lighted  of  the  contents  of  the  tube,  will,  by  the 
laws  of  hydroftatics,  always  run  towards  that  end  of  the  tube 
which  is  moft  elevated  ; but  when  the  tube  is  perfeflly  hori- 
zontal, the  bubble  will  have  no  tendency  towards  either  end. 
The  tube  is  not  (IriCtly  cylindrical  withinfide,  though  it  bears 
that'appearance ; it  is  (lightly  curved,  the  convex  fide  being 
upwards,  and  by  this  means  the  bubble  will  reft  in  the  middle 
of  the  tube  when  it  is  horizontal,  but  approaches  either 
end  which  is  elevated  above  the  other.  The  fimplell  form  of 
a fpirit  level  for  fixing  any  plane  truly  horizontal,  confifts  of 
a glafs  tube  of  the  above  defeription,  called  a bubble  tube, 
fixed  into  a block  of  wood,  as  at  A B,  Jig.  1.  of  Plate  V . 
Surveying.  The  lower  furface  D E of  the  block  is  made 
flat  ; and  when  the  bubble  C (lands  between  two  fcratches 
marked  on  the  glafs  at  a b , the  line  D E is  horizontal.  The 
method  of  making  it  correCt  is  this  ; the  tube  is  firft  fitted 
into  the  block,  the  lower  edge,  D E,  of  which  is  placed  on 
a bench  or  table  as  nearly  horizontal  as  can  be  determined, 
fo  that  the  bubble  (lands  between  the  fcratches  a,  b.  The  level 
is  now  reverfed,  that  is,  the  end  D is  put  where  E was  at 
firft.  In  this  poiition,  if  the  bubble  (lands  in  the  middle,  it 
proves  the  level  to  be  correCt,  and  the  table  horizontal ; but 
if  it  runs  to  cither  end  of  the  tube,  it  (hews  that  end  to  be 
too  much  elevated  : fuppofe  it  B,  for  inftance  ; this  end  of 
the  tube  mull  therefore  be  let  deeper  into  the  wood,  or  the 
furface  D E rectified  to  produce  the  fame  effeCt : one-half 
the  error  mull  be  compenfated  by  this  means,  and  the  other 
half  by  rectifying  the  table  or  fupport  ; for  D E,  the  level, 
mull  now  be  reverfed  again  to  verify  thefe  corrections  ; and 
when  they  are  fo  made  that  the  bubble  (lands  at  a b,  either 
way,  the  level  is  correCt. 

To  illuftrate  this  more  plainly,  fee  Jig.  2,  which  reprefents 
a feCtion  of  a bubbly  tube ; but,  for  elucidation,  is  (hewm  as 
4 H if 
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if  curved  much  more  than  they  are  ever  made.  Suppofe  the 
convex  or  upper  ftirfacc  of  the  tube  to  be  a fegment  of  a large 
circle  BCD,  from  the  laws  of  hydroftatics  it  is  plain,  that 
the  bubble  of  air,  being  the  lighted  body  in  the  tube,  will 
certainly  occupy  the  higheft  point  of  the  circle  at  C ; and  the 
two  points  B,  D,  being  equally  diftant  therefrom,  will  be  in 
the  fame  horizontal  line  BED.  The  larger  the  radius  of  the 
circle  D B,  fo  will  the  level  be  the  more  fenfible  of  any  de- 
viation from  the  horizontal,  becaufe  the  bubble  will  have  to 
traverfe  a greater  diftance  along  the  tube,  in  proportion  to 
any  partial  elevation  of  either  end.  The  numerous  fpirit  levels 
applied  to  the  delicate  aftronomical  inftruments  made  by 
Mr.  Troughton,  and  deferibed  in  our  articles  Circle, 
Equatorial,  Transit,  &c.  are,  in  general,  formed  by- 
grinding  the  infide  of  the  tube  to  a circle  of  near  400  feet 
radius.  In  a level  of  this  kind,  the  elevation  of  one  minute  of 
a degree,  of  the  line  BED,  will  produce  a motion  of  three 
inches  of  the  bubble  ; therefore  a fecond  will  be  i-aoth  of 
an  inch,  and  may  be  determined  to  the  greateft  precifion.  For 
common  purpofes,  the  bubble  tubes  have  a much  more  rapid 
curvature,  and  are  proportionably  lefs  fenfible,  which  is  very 
proper,  becaufe  the  bubbles  of  fuch  delicate  levels  can  never, 
in  common  ufe,  be  brought  to  {land  at  all  fteady,  from  the 
bending  of  the  floors,  and  tremors  of  the  fupports  they  are 
applied  to.  The  application  of  the  bubble  tube  has  been 
fhewn  in  numerous  inftances  in  the  articles  above-mentioned  ; 
but  the  inftrument  denominated  the  fpirit-level,  for  fur- 
veying,  remains  to  be  deferibed  here.  The  molt  fimple  form 
is  a ruler  of  brafs,  having  a bubble  tube  fixed  down  upon 
the  middle  of  it ; at  each  end  of  the  ruler  a fight  is  erected, 
through  which  the  obferver  view's  any  diftant  objedl,  w'hofe 
level  is  to  be  afeertained.  This  inftrument  is  fitted  upon  a 
fupport  with  three  legs,  and  has  a ball  and  focket,  by  which 
the  ruler  and  fights  can  be  turned  about  in  all  directions,  un- 
til the  bubble  fhews  it  to  be  horizontal.  The  inftrument  in 
this  form,  which  is  the  original,  is  fo  extremely  inconve- 
nient for  ufe,  that  it  is  totally  unlit  for  the  delicate  ob- 
fervations  neceffary  for  fetting  out  canals,  and  other  works, 
where  the  conveyance  of  water  is  concerned,  and  is  therefore 
but  very  little  ufed,  except  in  levelling  for  roads,  where  an 
error  is  of  flight  importance.  After  having  deferibed 
fome  progrelfive  improvements  in  this  inftrument,  we  fliall 
proceed  to  the  defeription  of  the  level  with  telefcopic  fights, 
which  is  univerfally  employed  for  the  above  purpofes. 

The  air-level , with  fights,  is  an  improvement  of  the  fim- 
ple air-level  already  deferibed  ; which,  by  the  addition  of 
more  apparatus,  becomes  more  commodious  and  exact. 

It  confifts  of  an  air-level  ( Plate  V I.  Surveying,  Jig.  1.) 
about  eight  inches  long,  and  feven  or  eight  inches  in  dia- 
meter, fet  in  a brafs  tube,  with  an  aperture  in  the  middle. 
The  tubes  are  carried  in  a ftrong,  ftraight  ruler,  a foot  long,  at 
w'hofe  ends  are  fixed  two  fights,  exactly  perpendicular  to 
the  tubes,  and  of  an  equal  height,  having  a fquare  hole, 
formed  by  two  fillets  of  brafs,  crofling  each  other  at  right 
angles  ; in  the  middle  whereof  is  drilled  a very  little  hole, 
through  which  a point  on  a level  with  the  inftrument  is 
deferibed.  The  brafs  tube  is  failened  on  the  ruler  by'  means 
of  two  ferevvs ; one  whereof,  marked  4,  ferves  to  raife  or 
deprefs  the  tube  at  pleafure,  for  bringing  it  towards  the 
level.  The  top  of  the  ball  and  focket  is  rivetted  to  a little 
ruler  that  fprings  ; one  end  whereof  is  faftened  with  ferews 
to  the  great  ruler,  and  the  other  end  has  a ferew  5, 
ferving  to  raife  and  deprefs  the  inftrument,  when  nearly 
level. 

This  inftrument  is  yet  lefs  commodious  than  the  follow- 
ing one,  becaufe,  though  the  holes  be  ever  fo  fmall,  yet 


they  will  ftill  take  in  too  great  a fpace  to  determine  the 
point  of  level  precifely. 

Level,  Air,  with  telefcopic  fights.  This  level,  repre- 
fented  in  Plate  VI.  Surveying,  Jig.  2,  is  like  the  laft  ; with 
this  difference,  that,  inftead  of  plain  fights,  it  carries  a tele- 
fcope,  to  determine  exaclly  a point  of  level  at  a good 
diftance. 

The  telefcope  is  in  a little  brafs  tube,  about  fifteen  inches 
long,  faftened  on  the  fame  rule  as  the  level.  At  the  end  of 
the  tube  of  the  telefcope  marked  1,  ente-s  the  little  tube  1, 
carrying  the  eye-glafs  and  a hair  horizontally  placed  in  the 
focus  of  the  objeft-glafs  2 ; which  little  tube  may  be  drawn 
out,  or  pufhed  into  the  great  one,  for  adjufting  the  telefcope 
to  different  fights.  At  the  other  end  of  the  telefcope  is 
placed  the  objedt-glafs  ; the  ferew  3 is  tor  raifing  or  lowering 
the  little  fork  carrying  the  hair,  and  making  it  agree  with 
the  bubble  of  air  when  the  inftrument  is  level ; and  the 
ferew  4 is  for  making  the  bubble  of  air  agree  with  the  tele- 
fcope. The  whole  is  fitted  to  a ball  and  focket. 

M.  Huygens  is  faid  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  this 
level ; w'hich  has  this  advantage,  that  it  may  be  inverted,  by 
tnrning  the  ruler  and  telefcope  half  round  ; and  if  then,  the 
hair  cut  the  fame  point  that  it  did  before  the  turn,  it  is  a 
proof  the  operation  is  juft. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  one  may  add  a telefcope  to  any 
kind  of  level,  by  applying  it  upon,  or  parallel  to,  the  hafe,  or 
ruler,  when  there  is  occafion  to  take  the  level  of  remote  ob- 
jedls. 

For  the  method  of  adapting  a level  to  the  meridian  tele- 
fcope, fee  T ELESCOPE. 

Mr.  Hadley  has  contrived  a fpirit-level  to  be  fixed  to  a 
quadrant  for  taking  a meridional  altitude  at  fea,  when 
the  horizon  is  not  vifible.  See  the  defeription  and  figure 
of  it  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  430,  p.  167,  &c.  or  Mar- 
tyn's  Abridg.  vol.  viii.  p.  35S,  & c.  See  alfo  the  method 

of  preparing  and  ufing  a W'ater  level,  and  a mercurial  level, 
annexed  to  Davis’s  quadrant,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  by  Mr. 
Leigh,  in  Phil.  Tranf.  N 3 451.'  p.  413.  or  Abr.  vol.  viii. 
p.  360,  See. 

Level  of  M.  Huygens's  Indention  confifts  of  a telefcope, 
a,  ( Plate  VI.  Surveying,  fig.  3.)  in  form  of  a cylinder; 
going  through  a ferril,  in  which  it  is  faftened  by  the  middle. 
This  ferril  has  two  flat  branches,  h h,  one  above  and  the 
other  below  ; at  the  ends  of  which  are  faftened  little  moving 
pieces,  which  carry  two  rings,  by  one  of  which  the  tele- 
fcope is  fufpended  to  a hook  at  the  end  of  the  ferew  3 ; and 
by  the  other,  a pretty  heavy  weight  is  fufpended  in  order  to 
keep  the  telefcope  in  c-quilibrio.  This  weight  hangs  in  the 
box  5,  which  is  almoft  filled  with  linfeed  oil,  oil  of  walnuts, 
or  other  matter  that  will  not  eafily  coagulate,  for  more 
aptly  fetting  the  balance  of  the  weight  and  telefcope.  The 
inftrument  carries  two  telefcopes,  clofe  and  very  parallel  to 
each  other,  the  eye-glafs  of  the  one  being  againit  the  ob- 
jeft-glafs  of  the  other,  that  one  may  fee  each  way  without 
turning  the  level.  'In  the  focus  of  the  objedl-glafs  of  each 
telefcope,  muft  a little  hair  be  ftrained  horizontally,  to  be 
raifed  or  lowered  as  occafion  requires,  by  a little  ferew. 
If  the  tube  of  the  "telefcope  be  not  found  level  when  fuf- 
pended, a ferril  or  ring,  4,  is  put  on  i.,  and  is  to  be  Aid 
along  till  it  fixes  to  a level.  The  hook  on  which  the  inftru- 
ment  is  a g,  is  fixed  to  a flat  wooden  crofs  ; at  the  ends 
of  each  n of  which  there  is  a hook,  ferving  to  keep  the 
telefco,  from  too  much  agitation  in  ufing,  or  in  carriage. 
To  the  id  flat  crofs  is  applied  another  hollow  crofs,  that 
ferves  as  .1  cale  for  the  inftrument  ; but  the  two  ends  are 
left  open,  that  the  telefcope  may  be  fecured.from  the  wea- 
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ther,  and  always  in  a condition  to  ufe.  The  foot  of  this 
inftrument  is  a round  brafs  plate,  to  which  are  fattened  three 
brafs  ferrils,  moveable  by  means  of  joints,  wherein  are  put 
Haves  : and  on  this  foot  is  placed  the  box. 

In  the  portable  fpirit-level,  the  tube  is  properly  fet  in 
brafs,  and  fixed  by  means  of  fcrews  in  a fmali  brafs  trough, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  ground  very  ftraight.  .The  fcrews 
are  ufeful  to  place  the  bubble  in  fuch  a pofition  that  the 
lower  furface  of  the  trough  may  be  parallel  to  a tangent 
fuppofcd  to  be  applied  to  the  middle  point  of  the  curve  of 
the  level.  The  adjuttment  is  effedled  without  much  diffi- 
culty, by  placing  the  level  on  an  adjullablc  plane,  and  then 
reverfing  it.  If  the  bubble  Hand  accurately  in  the  fame 
polition  between  two  marks  made  on  the  tube  in  both  fitu- 
ations  of  the  level,  it  follows,  that  neither  end  of  the  plane 
nor  of  the  lower  furface  of  the  frame  of  the  level  is  ele- 
vated ; or,  in  other  words,  that  every  furface  to  which  the 
level  may  be  applied,  and  on  which  the  bubble  Hands  in  the 
pofition  here  mentioned,  is  horizontal. 

This  eafy  praxis  may  be  effefled  in  various  ways,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  and  figure  of  the  inftrument  of  which  the 
pofition  is  to  be  determined  ; but  the  accuracy  of  the  refult 
will  depend  upon  the  fenfibility  of  the  level  ; that  is  to  fay, 
the  fpace  patted  over  by  the  bubble  for  every  minute  or 
fecond  of  the  quadrant,  and  the  certainty  with  which,  under 
circumftances  precifely  fimilar,  it  fhall  arrive  at  the  fame 
pofition.  In  the  bell  levels  the  curve  mutt  be  circular  ; for 
in  fuch  the  bubble  will  move  with  more  adlivity,  fettle  itfelf 
with  more  certainty,  and  deferibe  equal  fpaces  by  equal 
changes  of  inclination.  An  ordinary  good  fpirit-level  will 
exhibit  a movement  of  upwards  of  half  an  inch  for  each 
minute  of  inclination,  and  alter  the  pofition  of  its  bubble 
by  a change  of  five  feconds,  or  lefs.  In  fuch  a tube  the 
radius  of  the  curve  will  be  about  150  feet.  But  extra- 
ordinary levels  are  much  more  delicate.  De  Lalande 
fpeaks  of  a level  filled  with  ether,  the  bubble  of  which 
patted  over  fourteen  inches  by  equal  fpaces  of  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  for  every  fecond.  The  radius  of  this  curve  was 
confequently  1719  feet,  or  near  one-third  of  a mile. 

The  tubes  of  fpirit-levels  are  fele&ed  by  trial.  If  a long 
piece  of  tube  be  nearly  filled  with  ardent  fpirit,  and  corked 
at  the  ends,  the  run  of  the  bubble  may  be  tried  with  a 
fuitabl?  inftrument  called  the  level-trier,  throughout  tho 
whole  length  on  all  fides.  By  this  means  it  may  be  known 
whether,  and  in  what  parts,  it  may  be  dcfirable  to  divide 
the  tube  for  the  purpofes  of  filling  and  doling.  It  is  re- 
markable that  thefe  tubes  in  general  prove  either  good 
thoughout,  or  good  for  nothing  ; for  it  feldom  happens, 
where  one  good  level  can  be  taken,  that  the  remainder  is 
unserviceable.  A refpeftablc  mathematical  inilrument- 
makcr  affures  us,  that  he  finds  it  a good  pra&ice  to  go  to 
the  glafs-houfe  and  caufe  the  tubes  to  be  drawn  without 
fuffering  them  to  be  turned  round. 

But  the  moil  regular  and  accurate  levels  are  obtained  by 
grinding  the  infide  of  the  tube.  For  this  purpofe,  a cylindri- 
cal piece  of  wood  is  turned  fo  as  to  go  eafily  through  the 
portion  of  tube  intended  to  be  ground.  It  is  then  worked  in 
t lie  tube  with  water  and  fine  emery  in  the  ufual  way.  As 
foon  as  the  polifh  has  by  this  means  difappeared  on  one  fide, 
the  tube  is  cleaned,  filled,  and  tried  ; and  accordingly  as  its 
figure  proves  to  be  more  or  lefs  ftraight  or  curved,  the 
grinding  is  either  repeated  or  difeontinued.  Some  opera- 
tors polifh  the  infide  again  after  grinding ; but  this  has  not 
been  found  to  increafe  their  fenfibility. 

From  the  great  delicacy  of  the  fpirit-level,  compared 
with  the  few  obfervations  here  prefented  on  the  plumb-line, 


the  former  inftrument  may  appear  greatly  to  deferve  the 
preference.  Aftronomers  are  not  however  agreed  on  this 
point.  When  a fpirit-level  is  adjufted  by  reverfing,  at  a 
certain  temperature,  and  both  ends  of  the  bubble  marked, 
it  may  be  allowed  that  the  inftrument  may  be  fuccefsfully 
applied  to  ufe.  But  if  the  temperature  be  railed,  the 
fpirit  will  expand,  and  of  courfe  the  bubble  will  become 
fhorter.  Whence  it  appears  ncceftary  that  a divifion  and 
adjufting  piece  (hould  be  applied,  from  experiment,  to  af- 
certain  the  true  ftation  of  the  bubble  at  different  tempera- 
tures ; and  even  this  application  feems  fcarcely  adequate  to 
fupply  the  place  of  repeated  adjuftments.  The  variation 
of  the  bubble  will  differ  according  to  the  quantity  ot 
fpirit  contained  in  the  tube.  In  two  good  levels,  of  nearly 
the  fame  magnitude  and  figure,  we  found  it  amount  to  one- 
fifth  of  an  inch  for  every  ten  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  The 
bubble  therefore  may  be  one  inch  longer  in  winter  than  in 
fummer,  which  in  thefe  individual  levels  "amounts  to  near 
one-third  of  the  fummer  length.  The  curvature  of  a 
fpirit-level  will  alfo  vary  from  unequal  temperature ; fuch, 
for  example,  as  may  arife  from  one  end  of  the  tube 
being  touched  or  breathed  upon,  while  the  other  end  is  left 
at  the  original  temperature.  The  error  from  each  of  thefe 
canfes  may  amount  to  feveral  minutes,  as  is  eafily  fhewn  by 
trial ; but  we  do  not  find  that  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  fun- 
ftiine  caufes  any  perceptible  difference.  It  is  probable  that 
the  rays  may  not  fpeedily  alter  the  temperature,  on  account 
of  the  tranfparency.  And  with  regard  to  thefe  three  laft 
fources  of  error,  it  mull  be  allowed  that  ' they  are  eafy  to 
be  avoided,  and  indeed  not  likely  to  be  prefent  in  the  ope- 
rations of  accurate  obfervers. 

We  have,  in  Plate  V.  Surveying,  given  figures  of  two 
levels  by  the  moll  celebrated  makers,  the  late  Mr.  Jeffe 
Ramfden,  and  another  by  Mr.  Troughton:  of  the  former, 
A B ,fg.  3,  is  the  telefcope,  having  the  fpirit-level  C D fitted 
in  a brafs  tube,  fixed  beneath  it.  The  telefcope  is  fupported 
at  its  ends  by  retting  on  angular  notches  in  two  pieces  of 
brafs,  Y 1,  Y 2,  called  the  w yes,  from  their  refemblance  t® 
that  letter.  It  is  held  in  the  angles  of  the  wyes  by  a clip  r r, 
fhutting  down  over  each  and  pinned  faft.  The  wyes  are  fup- 
ported on  a brafs  bar  E E,  the  middle  of  which  has  a large 
circular  aperture  in  it,  to  receive  a compafs  needle.  A bottom 
plate  a a,  being  ferewed  under  this  aperture  in  the  bar, 
and  a glafs  cover  fitted  over  it,  forms  the  compafs-box  F, 
in  which  the  magnetic  needle  turns  round.  The  bottom  a a 
of  the  compafs-box  has  a long  axis  fattened  to  it,  which  is 
fitted  into  the  dome  of  the  circular  plate  G,  and  alfo  pafles 
through  a fpherical  ball,  (hewn  by  the  dotted  lines  to  be 
ferewed  faft  to  the  underlide  of  the  dome  of  the  plate. 
Upon  this  axis,  the  telefeope-level  and  compafs-box  turn 
round  horizontally:  the  ball,  juft  mentioned,  is  received  in 
a correfponding  cavity  in  the  focket  R,  which  is  part  of 
the  plate  H.  By  this  ball  and  focket  the  two  plates  G and 
H are  united,  but  not  confined  to  be  parallel,  though  they 
are  called  the  parallel  plates.  Four  fcrews  (two  of  which  are 
feen  at  IK)  pafs  through  the  plate  H,  and  their  heads 
fupport  the  plate  G,  v/hich  can,  by  means  of  them,  be 
placed  horizontal,  (and  confequently  the  axis  fixed  in  it 
vertical,)  though  the  lower  plate  is  not  horizontal,  which 
will  depend  upon  accident,  as  it  is  fupported  on  three  legs 
fet  on  the  ground,  and  may  therefore  partake  of  its  inclina- 
tion. The  legs  are  not  fhewn  in  Jig.  1,  but  are  the 
fame  as  thofe  feen  in  fig.  3,  at  L M N : they  are  all 
jointed  into  the  fame  piece  of  brafs  O,  which  has  a large 
ferew  on  the  top  of  it,  entering  a female  ferew  in  the  interior 
of  the  projecting  part  R,  fig.  3,  of  the  plate  H.  When 
4 H 2 fhut 
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(but  up,  the  three  legs  form  one  round  flafF,  and  are  fecured 
for  carriage  by  rings  put  on  them  : when  opened  out,  they 
make  a very  firm  (land  on  the  ground,  though  it  be  ever  fo 
uneven.  Thefe  being  the  chief  parts  of  the  inftrument,  we 
liave  only  to  notice  the  contrivances  for  adjufting  every  part 
to  perform  accurately.  The  mill-headed  nut  d,  at  the  top  of 
the  telefcope,  being  turned,  thrufts  forth  a tube  e,  contained 
within  the  external  tube  of  the  telefcope,  and  carrying  the 
obje£l  glafs,  which  is  by  this  means  adjufted  to  its  focal 
diltance,  fo  as  to  fee  an  objeft  diftin£lly  at  any  diilance. 
The  telefcope  has  two  wires  in  the  eye-end  at  f g crofiing 
each  other  perpendicularly  : it  is  by  interfering  thefe  the 
objeifl  is  viewed.  The  eye-piece,  L,  of  the  telefcope  Aides  in 
-its  tube  to  adjuft  the  focal  diitance  of  the  eye-glafles.  That 
thefe  wires  may  be  feen  diftin6tly , the  level  is  fufpended 
from  the  telefcope  at  one  end  by  a fcrew  D,  which  adjufts 
it  parallel  to  the  axis  or  line  of  light  of  the  telefcope.  At 
the  oppofite  end  C is  another  fcrew  adjuftment,  to  make  it 
parallel  in  the  diredlion  Tideways,  that  is,  in  the  fame  ver- 
tical plane  with  the  axis  of  the  telefcope.  The  Y 2 is  fup- 
ported  in  a focket  M,  and  can  be  raifed  or  lowered  by  the 
fcrew  N,  to  make  the  level  and  telefcope  truly  perpendicular 
to  the  vertical  axis  reprefented  by  the  dotted  lines.  The 
fcrew  O is  for  turning  the  axis  about  to  direft  the  tele- 
fcope to  any  object  : it  operates  upon  a ring  or  clump  of 
brafs  P,  which  enclofes,  and  is  fixed  to,  the  axis  when  the 
fcrew  S is  turned,  but  when  this  fcrew  is  flack,  the  clump 
rcleafes  the  axis,  that  the  telefcope  may  be  turned  round 
readily,  to  bring  the  defired  objedl  into  the  field  of  view  : 
then  by  fcrewing  S the  telefcope  is  made  fall,  but  may  ftill 
be  turned  a fmall  quantity  by  the  fcrew  O to  dirett  it  ex- 
actly to  the  object. 

The  compafs  contained  in  the  bar  E E is  for  taking 
bearings  of  any  objedl  ; but  as  its  ufe  is  not  connefted  with 
the  operations  of  levelling,  and  has  been  fully  defcribed 
under  the  article  Circumferentor,  we  refer  to  that 
article. 

Previous  to  taking  any  levels  by  this  inftrument,  the  ad- 
juftments  (hould  all  be  'verified  by  the  obferver  ; for  though 
they  are  ever  fo  accurately  done  by  the  maker,  they  are 
not  to  be  depended  upon  after  the  inftrument  has  been 
carried  about,  or  ufed  ; and  for  this  reafon  they  are  all  fo 
contrived,  as  to  be  done  with  care  in  the  open  air.  The 
procefs  is  as  follows : open  the  three  legs,  and  fet  them 
firmly  upon  the  ground,  placing  the  parallel  plates  G and  H 
as  nearly  horizontal  as  can  be  guefled. 

ill.  AfjuJl  the  level  C D to  be  parallel  to  the  telefcope  in  the 
following  manner  : Open  the  clips  r,  r,  which  confine  the 
telefcope  in  the  wyes,  and  turn  the  fcrew  N till  the  bubble 
comes  into  the  middle,  as  is  (hewn  by  two  fcratches  on  the 
glafs  tube.  Now  lift  the  telefcope  gently  out  of  the  wyes, 
and  revere  or  turn  it  end  for  end,  and  if  the  bubble  (lands 
where  it  did  before,  all  is  right ; if  it  goes  to  either  end, 
obferve  how  much  it  is  from  the  centre,  and  by  turning  the 
fcrew  N deprefs  the  end  towards  which  the  bubble  runs, 
(or,  what  has  the  fame  effeft,  elevate  the  other  end,)  until  the 
bubble  returns  one-half  the  quantity  of  its  error.  Now  by 
the  fcrew  D alter  the  level  the  other  half  the  error ; if 
thefe  halves  were  corredlly  eltimated,  it  will  be  right,  as 
is  proved  by  the  bubble  (landing  right  on  returning  the  tele- 
fcope to  its  original  pofition.  If  not  right  now,  the  adjuft- 
ment  mull  be  repeated  till  the  bubble  (lands  right  either 
way,  which  proves  the  level  and  the  telefcope  to  be  exadlly 
parallel ; the  two  cylindrical  parts  of  the  telefcope,  where 
the  wyes  receive  it,  being  made  precifely  the  fame  dia- 
meter. 


-dly-  To  make  the  croft-mires  in  the  telefcope  interfeff  each 
other  in  the  axis  or  line  of  col/imation  thereof. — The  eye-piece 
L being  drawn  out  to  fee  the  wires  diftinaiy,  direct  the 
telefcope  to  any  diftant  objeft,  and  by  the  nut  d adjuft  the 
focal  diflance  to  fee  it  clearly : feleft  fome  (Iraight  line  in 
the  diftant  objedl,  as  the  fide  of  a window,  &c.  Then  by 
the  ferews  N or  O,  one  elevating  the  telefcope,  the  other 
moving  it  Tideways,  and  by  turning  the  telefcope  in  its 
wyes,  bring  one  of  the  crofs-wires  to  coincide  with  the 
llraight  line  of  the  diftant  objeft,  without  regarding  the 
level.  Now  turn  the  telefcope  half  round  on  its  own° axis, 
as  it  lies  in  the  wyes ; and  if  the  crofs-wire  is  truly  in  the 
axis  it  will  not  appear  to  have  changed  its-pofition  ; but 
if  it  has,  the  wire  mull  be  moved,  by  turning  an  oppefite 
hair  of  the  four  ferews  at  f g:  by  thefe  move  the  wire  acrofs 
the  field  of  view  one-half  of  the  error,  and  by  the  ferews 
N or  O turn  the  telefcope  back  the  other  half.  The  other 
wire  is  now  done  in  the  fame  manner,  by  obferving  its  co- 
incidence with  a diftant  objefl,  and  then  turning  the  tele- 
fcope halt  round  on  its  own  axis  ; and  both  wires  may  be 
proved  by  obferving  a fmall  objeft,  as  a circular  chalk  mark, 
&c.,  to  be  in  the  interfedlion  of  both  wires;  and  turning 
the  tube  round  on  its  axis,  it  will,  if  right,  appear  in  the 
interfeftion  in  ,all  pofitions.  The  inftrument  is  now  pre- 
pared for  taking  levels  in  the  manner  explained  under  Le- 
velling ; and,  if  carefully  ufed,  need  not  be  re-adjufted 
for  many  days. 

The  level  above  defcribed,  is  that  which  is  in  the  mod 
general  ufe,  great  numbers  having  been  made  by  Mr.  Ramf- 
den,  and  fince  his  deceafe  by  his  numerous  pupils.  It  is 
certainly  an  excellent  inftrument  in  the  hands  ot  thofe  who 
are  ready  and  expert  in  the  manupilation  of  the  adjullments 
juft  defcribed,  and  who  are  careful  to  repeat  them  when 
neceffary. 

The  inftrument  delineated  in fg.  4.  has  lately  been  brought 
forwards  by  Mr  Edward  Troughton.  Its  conftrudlion  is 
fo  compact,  that  the  parts  are  little  liable  to  derangement, 
and  therefore  do  not  need  fo  many  provifions  for  adjufting, 
by  which  the  inftrument  is  Amplified  and  rendered  more 
portable.  A B is  the  telefcope,  and  D E the  level ; its 
brafs  tube  being  partly  received  into  the  telefcope,  and 
foldered  fall  thereto,  fo  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  altering  its 
pofition  : the  telefcope  is  ferewed  to  a llrong  brafs  bar  F F, 
which  ferews  fall  to  the  top  of  a conical  focket  G,  that 
turns  upon  a vertical  axis  faftened  to  the  plate  H : this  is 
united  to  the  lower  piate  I by  a ball  and  focket,  and  the 
four  ferews  fcrewing  through  the  upper  plate,  and  reding 
on  the  lower,  give  the  means  of  always  fetting  the  axis  wr- 
tical  : the  joints  O for  the  three  legs  L,  M,  N,  are  fixed  to 
the  lower  fide  of  the  plate  H : the  compafs-box  P is  fup- 
ported  over  the  level  by  four  fmall  pillars  ; by  this  means  it 
is  more  readily  obferved  than  when  beneath,  and  gives  the 
means  of  laying  the  telefcope  fo  clofc  to  the  brafs  bar  F, 
that  it  is  much  more  firm  than  the  former  inftrument.  The 
bubble  of  the  level  is  fo  long,  that  its  ends  appear  on  both 
Tides  of  the  compafs-box,  and  is  (hewn  to  be  in  the  middle 
by  fcratches  on  the  glafs  at  a l , as  ufual. 

The  ferews  which  hold  the  telefcope  to  the  plate  F are 
covered  by  caps  of  brafs,  which  defend  them  from  accidental 
alteration,  but  admit  their  adjuftment  when  ncceflary.  To 
make  the  telefcope  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  vertical 
axis,  the  only  adjuftment  the  inftrument  requires  belides 
this  is  the  eye-piece.  It  has,  in  heu  of  crofs-wires,  a fmall 
micrometer  or  divided  fcale,  of  mother-of-pearl,  fixed  per- 
pendicularly acrofs  the  field  of  view,  the  divided  edge  inter- 
fering the  line  of  collimation : the  centra]  divifion  of  the 
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fcale  has  a fmall  hole  through  it  for  diftindlion.  It  is  this  by 
which  the  levels  of  objedts  are  obferved,  and  it  therefore 
croffes  the  axis  of  the  telefcope.  It  can  be  adjufted  exadlly 
to  this  by  a fcrew  d at  top,  and  another  e beneath  the  tube. 
The  manner  of  adjufting  this  inftrument  is  as  follows : the  legs 
being  fet  on  firm  ground,  the  vertical  axis  is  adjufted,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  every  other  level  is  preparatory  to  making 
obfervations,  viz.  by  fetting  the  telefcope  over  any  oppofite 
two  of  the  four  fcrews  in  the  parallel  plates,  and  turning 
thefe  fcrews,  one  in  and  the  other  out,  till  the  bubble  comes 
right ; then  turn  it  half  round,  by  applying  the  finger  and 
thumb  to  the  large  milled  nut  on  the  top  of  the  focket  G. 
If  it  is  level  when  thus  reverfed,  all  is  right ; if  not,  it  (hews 
the  level  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and  one-half  the 
error  muft  be  corredled  by  the  fcrews  under  the  ends  of  F, 
and  the  other  half  by  the  fcrews  of  the  parallel  plates,  the 
telefcope  being  turned  over  the  other  pair  of  fcrews ; and 
they  are  adjufted  in  the  fame  manner.  Now  the  axis  is 
vertical,  as  is  (hewn  by  the  bubble  (landing  dill  while  the 
telefcope  is  turned  all  round.  The  plate  F,  being  once  ad- 
jufted in  this  manner,  will  not  foon  be  deranged,  and  when  it 
is  will  immediately  difcover  itfelf,  and  be  as  eafily  reftored. 
The  line  of  fight,  or  line  of  collimation  of  the  telefcope,  is 
made  parallel  to  the  level,  by  an  adlual  trial  in  the  field, 
which  indeed  is  the  moft  accurate  method,  and  is  reforted 
to  for  very  delicate  purpofes.  In  the  inftrument  before 
defcribed,  to  verify  the  adjuftments  after  making  them,  the 
method  of  trial  is  applicable  to  a level  of  any  kind,  and  is 
defcribed  under  Levelling.  The  micrometer  fcale  in  the 
eye-piece  is  very  ufeful  in  levelling  ; it  gives  the  means  of 
roughly  eftimating  equal  diftances  from  the  inftrument  in 
any  diredtion.  A man  who  attends  the  obferver  holds  up  a 
ftaff  of  lix  feet,  or  any  other  length,  perpendicular,  and  the 
©bferver,  looking  at  it  through  the  telefcope,  notices  how 
many  divifions  of  the  micrometer  fcale  the  ftaff  appears  to 
fubtend;  then,  if  the  man  recedes  from  the  inftrument  until 
the  fame  ftaff  reaches  the  fame  number  of  divifions,  he  will 
be  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  inftrument.  This  property 
is  extremely  convenient  in  many  inftances  which  occur  in  the 
ufe  of  a level. 

Levkl,  American,  is  an  inftrument  which  is  formed  of 
two  pieces  of  thin  wood  of  equal  length,  joined  together  at 
top,  and  connedled  below  by  a crofs  bar  ; from  the  angle  at 
top  a lead  plummet  is  fufpended  by  a fmall  cord,  w'hich, 
when  the  inftrument  (lands  level  on  both  legs,  ftrikes  upon 
a mark  in  the  centre  of  the  connedling  bar,  as  reprefented 
by  a,  fig.  4.  in  Plate  V I . Surveying.  The  manner  of  ufing  it 
is  fimply  this : At  the  place  from  which  the  level  is  to  be 
taken,  drive  a wooden  peg  in  the  ground,  clofe  in  to  the 
top,  upon  which  one  of  the  legs  of  the  frame  may  reft; 
then  bringing  round  the  other  leg  till  it  touch  the  ground, 
there  drive  in  a fecond  peg,  turning  round  the  other  leg  as 
before ; and  where  it  touches  the  ground  again,  drive  in 
another  peg,  and  fo  on  along  the  whole  line  to  be  levelled. 
Thus,  with  very  little  trouble,  and  with  as  much  accuracy 
as  with  the  fined  fpirit-level,  will  the  courfe  of  the  drain 
be  eafily  afeertained.  But  as  it  is  neceffary  the  drain  (hould 
have  as  much  declivity  as  to  allow  the  water  to  run  freely, 
it  will  be  requifite,  in  taking  the  level,  to  regulate  the  direc- 
tion of  the  line  accordingly.  Half  an  inch  fall  in  the  length 
of  the  frame  will  be  fufficient,  and  fomelimes  even  lefs. 
For  this  purpofe,  it  will  be  expedient  to  have,  befides  a 
number  of  wooden  pegs,  one  iron  pin,  with  inches  and  halves 
marked  regularly  upon  the  fides  of  it  from  the  top  down- 
wards. After  having  drove  in  the  firft  wooden  peg  at  the 
poiut  from  whence  you  mean  to  coududt  the  Aram,  and 


having  reded  the  one  leg  of  the  frame  upon  it,  turn  round 
the  other  till  it  be  level  with  the  firft  peg ; there  put  in  the 
iron  pin,  fo  that  this  leg  of  the  frame  may  reft  on  the  top  of 
it  when  level ; then  drive  in  a wooden  peg  fo  far,  as  that 
the  top  of  it  may  be  half  an  inch  lower  than  that  of  the  iron 
pin.  Place  the  leg  of  the  frame  again  upon  this  fecond  peg, 
turn  it  round  to  a level,  putting  in  the  iron  pin  till  the  top 
of  it  be  equal  with  the  foot  of  the  frame ; then  drive  m 
another  wooden  peg  clofe  by  the  lide  of  it,  till  the  top  of 
the  wooden  one  be  half  an  inch  lower  than  that  of  the  iron 
pin.  Proceed  in  this  manner  fo  far  as  you  mean  to  carry 
the  drain,  which  will  have  the  fame  degree  of  declivity  all 
the  way  along.  A line  thus  fet  off  is  marked  from  c to  d 
in  the  figure.  When  made  on  a fmaller  fcale,  it  is  ufeful  in 
afeertaining  the  proper  defeent  along  the  bottom  of  a drain, 
while  the  workmen  are  laying  it ; but  when  made  for  this 
purpoie,  the  crofs  bar  muft  be  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
legs,  as  marked  with  dotted  lines  in  the  plate. 

There  is  a watering  level  which  is  much  ufed  in  fome 
places,  which  is  formed  of  different  pieces  of  wood,  &c.  ; 
the  ufual  length  given  it  being  five  feet  and  a half,  and  the 
height  from  four  feet  to  four  feet  and  a half,  according  to 
the  height  of  the  perfon  who  is  to  make  ufe  of  it. 

The  objefl fiajf, Jig.  5,  Plate  VI.  Surveying,  (hould  be  made 
exactly  of  the  lame  height  with  the  level.  Tlie  crofs  piece, 
fig.  6,  (hould  be  fufficiently  large  to  be  feen  diftindlly  at  a 
diftance,  and  muft  be  painted  white  for  the  purpofe. 

This  level,  in  the  experience  of  Mr.  Marlhall,  has  been  * 
found  “ preferable  to  any  other  level  now  in  ufe,  as  being 
equally  accurate  in  afeertaining  the  relative  heights  of  diftant 
objedls,  as  in  minutely  tracing  ftep  by  (lep  the  required  line 
of  communication,  fo  as  to  give  every  part  of  it  an  equal 
and  uniform  defeent.”  In  its  ufe  in  fetting  out  a level,  fo 
as  to  fix  the  fall  accurately  at  one  inch,  foot,  or  yard,  in  a 
hundred  of  any  of  them,  on  the  face  of  the  level,  which  is  ■ 
found  in  general  to  be  the  moft  proper ; it  is  dire&ed  to  > 
meafure  out  one  hundred  feet  on  level  ground,  placing  the 
level  at  one  end,  the  objedt-flaff  at  the  other,  and  then  ad- 
jufting their  tops  to  a dead  level,  by  a dead  level  line  exadlly 
drawn  on  the  face  of  the  implement  (viz.  a line  drawn  at 
right  angles  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  top  rail,)  as  (hewn 
at  a,  in  the  figure,  then  meafuring  one  foot  downward  on 
the  ftaff,  and  there  holding  a rule  or  other  ftraight  edge 
levei  acrofs  the  llaff ; bringing  the  top  of  the  level,  by 
railing  its  binder  foot,  to  range  accurately  with  the  upper 
fide  ot  the  rule,  and  while  they  remain  at  reft  in  this  pofi- 
tion,  a mark  muft  be  made  where  the  plummet-line  reds 
againft  the  face  of  the  level.  After  this  meafure  out  a 
hundred  yards,  and  proceed  in  the  iame  manner,  in  order 
to  prove  or  redlify  the  firll  mark,  cn  which  a permanent 
line  muft  be  funk  on  the  face  of  the  level  b,  in  the  figure,, 
which  in  water- work  is  better  than  the  plumb-line.  Where 
the  ground  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  condudted  can  be 
feen  from  the  place  whence  it  is  to  be  taken,  the  ftaff  (hould 
be  fet  upon  the  higheft  part  to  which-  it  is  defirable  to  raife 
the  water, -and  the  level  at  the  fource,  and  after  having  cor- 
redlly  adjufted  the  top  of  the  latter  to  that  of  the  former 
mark,  where  the  plummet  reds  on  the  face  of  the  level,  , 
where  it  reds  between  a and  b,  it  is  neceffary  to  confider  the 
cafe,  as,  where  the  extent  of  land  is  fmall,  and  that  of  the 
water  unlimited,  little  fall  may  be  fufficient ; but  in  the  con- 
trary circumllances,  it  would  be  improper  to  let  it  wade  by 
the  way  more  than  is  neceffary  ; of  courfe  where  the  plum- 
met relts  much  within  the  water-line,  the  ftaff  muft  be  moved 
and  fet  lower  down  on  the  (lope  till  the  requifite  fall  is  - 
gained.  But  where  the  plumaiet  is  found  to  reft  on  the 
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right-hand  fide  of  the  water-line,  mark  the  plan  and  draw  a 
pencil  line,  (which  will  be  fufficiently  durable  for  a fingle 
work,  and  may  afterwards  be  eafily  rubbed  out  on  the  face 
of  the  level,)  correfponding  to  the  line  of  the  plummet,  as 
the  dotted  line  c,  and  thus  fix  the  fall  in  this  cafe,  always 
making  due  allowance,  in  tracing  and  flaking  out  the  line 
with  the  level  thus  fet,  for  the  crookednefs  of  the  courfe  ; 
as  from  this  lengthening  the  line,  the  declination  of  the 
channel  is  proportionally  leffened. 

It  is  fuppofed  further,  that  “ many  ingenious  additions” 
might  be  made  to  this  level ; but  that  “ they  would  be  in- 
jurious to  its  prefent  fimplicity.”  Any  country  carpenter 
may  be  eafily  indrufted  to  conftruft  it  in  its  prefent  form, 
and  “ any  common  labourer  be  eafily  taught  to  ufe  it,  either 
in  forming  roads  or  water-courfes.”  It  is,  however,  bell 
adapted  to  the  latter  ufe. 

Dr.  Defaguliers  contrived  an  inftrumcnt,  by  which  the 
difference  of  level  of  two  places,  which  could  not  be  taken 
in  lefs  than  four  or  five  days  with  the  belt  telefeope  levels, 
may  be  taken  in  as  few . hours.  The  inllrument  is  as 
follows  : 

To  the  ball  C (Plate  V T.  Surveying,  Jig.  7.)  is  joined  a 
recurved  tube  B A,  of  a very  fine  bore,  with  a ftnall  bubble 
at  the  top  A,  whofe  upper  part  is  open.  From  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  this  inilrument,  it  is  evident,  that  if  it  be  in- 
clined in  carrying,  no  prejudice  will  be  done  to  the  liquor, 
which  will  always  be  right  both  in  the  ball  and  the  tube, 
when  the  inllrument  is  let  upright.  If  the  air  at  C be  fo 
expanded  by  heat,  as  to  drive  'he  liquor  to  the  top  of  the 
tube,  the  cavity  A will  receive  the  liquor,  which  will  come 
down  again,  and  fettle  at  D,  or  near  it,  according  to  the 
level  of  the  place  where  the  inllrument  is,  a.-,  foon  as  the  air 
at  C returns  to  the  fame  temperament  as  to  heat  and  cold. 
For  preferviug  the  fame  degree  of  heat,  when  the  different 
obfervations  are  made,  the  machine  is  fixed  in  a tin-veffel, 
E F,  filled  with  water  up  to  g h,  above  the  ball,  and  a very 
fenfible  thermometer  has  alfo  its  ball  under  water,  that  one 
may  obferve  the  liquor  at  D,  in  each  experiment,  when  the 
liquor  in  the  thermometer  Hands  at  the  fame  height  as 
before.  The  water  is  poured  out  when  the  inllrument  is 
carried,  which  may  be  done  conveniently  by  means  of  the 
wooden  frame  ( Jg.  8.),  which  is  fet  upright  bv  three  ferews, 
S,  S,  S,  and  a line  and  plummet  PP  (Jg  9.)  At  the 
back  part  of  the  wooden  frame  (Jg.  10)  from  the  piece 
at  top,  K,  hangs  the  plummet  P,  over  the  brafs  point  at  N. 
M,  m , are  brackets  for  keeping  the  upright  board,  K N,  at 
right  angles  with  the  horizontal  one  at  N.  The  machine 
feen  in  front  is  represented  Jig.  it,  fuppofing  the  fore-part 
of  rhe  tin  veffel  tranfparent  ; and  here  the  brafs  focket  of 
the  recurved  tube,  into  which  the  ball  is  ferewed,  has  two 
wings  at  I I,  fixed  to  the  bottom,  that  the  ball  may  not 
break  the  tube  by  its  endeavour  to  emerge,  when  the  water 
is  poured  in  as  high  as  gh. 

After  Dr.  Defaguliers  had  contrived  this  machine,  he 
confidered,  that  as  the  tube  is  of  a very  fmall  bore,  if  the 
liquor  (hould  rife  into  the  ball  at  A (Jg.  7.)  in  carrying 
the  inllrument  from  one  place  to  another,  forne  of  it  would 
adhere  to  the  fides  of  the  ball  A,  and  upon  its  defeent  in 
making  the  experiment,  fo  much  might  be  left  behind,  that 
the  liquor  would  not  be  high  enough  at  D to  (hew  the  dif- 
ference of  the  level  ; therefore,  to  prevent  that  inconve- 
niency,  he  contrived  a blank  ferew,  to  fhut  up  the  hole  at 
A,  as  foon  as  one  experiment  is  made,  that  in  carrying  the 
machine,  the  air  in  A may  balance  that  in  C,  fo  that  the 
liquor  (hall  not  run  up  and  down  the  tube,  whatever  degree 
,of  heat  and  cold  may  aft  upon  the  inllrument,  in  going 


from  one  place  to  another.  Now  becaufe  one  experiment 
may  be  made  in  the  morning,  and  the  water  may  be  fo  cold, 
that  when  a fecond  experiment  is  made  at  noon,  the  water 
cannot  be  brought  to  the  fame  degree  of  cold  it  had  in  the 
morning  ; therefore,  in  making  the  firll  experiment,  warm 
water  mull  be  mixed  with  the  cold,  and  when  the  water  has 
Hood  fome  time  before  it  comes  to  be  as  cold  as  it  is  likely 
to  be  at  the  warmed  part  of  that  day,  obferve  and  fet  down 
the  degree  of  the  thermometer  at  which  the  fpirit  Hands, 
and  Ekewifc  the  degree  of  the  water  in  the  barometer  at  D; 
then  ferew  cn  the  cap  at  A,  pour  out  the  wafer,  and  carry 
the  indrument  to  the  place  whofe  level  you  would  know  ; 
then  pour  in  your  water,  and  when  the  thermometer  is  come 
to  the  fame  degree  as  before,  open  the  ferew  at  top,  and 
obferve  the  liquor  in  the  barometer. 

The  doftor’s  fcale  for  the  barometer  is  ten  inches  long, 
and  divided  into  tenths  ; fo  that  fuch  an  inllrument  will 
ferve  for  any  heights  not  exceeding  ten  feet,  each  tenth  of 
an  inch  anfwering  to  a foot  in  height. 

The  doftor  made  no  allowance  for  the  decreafe  of  denlity 
in  the  air,  becaufe  he  did  not  propofe  this  machine  for  mea- 
furing  mountains  (though  with  a proper  allowance  for  the 
decreafing  denfity  of  the  air,  it  will  do  very  well,)  but  for 
heights  to  be  known  in  gardens,  plantations,  and  the  con- 
veyance of  water  ; where  an  experiment  that  anfwcrs  to  two 
or  three  feet  in  a didance  of  twenty  miles,  will  render  this  a 
very  ufeful  indrument.  Defaguliers’s  Exp.  Phil.  vol.  ii. 

P-.I72.  &c- 

Level  is  a term  uled  to  denote  a length  or  pound  of  a 
canal,  and  alfo  the  adit  ©r  fough  to  a mine  or  engine-pit. 

Level  -pegs,  are  fmall  Hakes  ufed  in  levelling  out  an  in- 
tended canal  ; and  they  are  ufually  placed  at  the  level  of  the 
top  bank,  as  at  el,  Plate  I.  Canals,  Jg.  7 and  8. 

LEVELLING,  the  art  or  aft  of  finding  aline  parallel 
to  the  horizon,  at  one  or  more  llations,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  height  of  one  place  with  refpeft  to  another  ; for  the 
laying  grounds  even,  regulating  defeents,  draining  moraffes, 
condufting  waters,  for  the  irrigation  of  land,  &c. 

The  Ill'll  procefs* preparatory  to  taking  any  levels,  is  to 
prove  the  correftnefs  of  the  indrument  you  employ  for  that 
purpofe.  Some  indruments  are  contrived  to  prove  themfelves, 
as  deferibed  in  Level  ; but  others  require  an  aftual  trial  in 
the  field,  which  is  a general  method,  and  applicable  to  a level 
of  any  kind.  If  the  level  is  made  with  plain  lights,  the  proof 
is  very  fimple  : fird  fet  it  level,  and  obferve  fome  dillant 
objeft  ; then  turn  the  level,  end  for  end,  and  obferve  the  furqe 
object  through  the  other  fight.  If  it  is  the  fame  both  wavs,  all 
is  right;  if  not,  the  level  mud  be  altered  one-half  of  the  error 
thus  difeovered,  which  is  doubled  by  this  method  of  trial.  For 
indance,  if  the  line  of  fight  pointed  down  the  firll  time,  it 
will  point  as  much  upwards  when  ufed  at  the  other  end.  A 
level  with  a telefeope  cannot  he  ufed  at  either  end,  and  there 
fore  this  method  is  inadmiffible,  and  the  following  may  be 
adopted. 

Choofe  a fpot  of  ground  where  it  is  tolerably  level 
for  about  twenty  chains  ; fet  up  ihe  indrument  at  the  point 
K Jg-  I-  Plate  VII.  Surveying,  and,  levelling  the  telefcoDe 
by  the  parallel  plates,  that  the  bubble  will  Hand  while  it‘is 
turned  all  round,  direft  the  telefeope  to  a target  held  up  by 
an  affi.'.ant,  upon  a Hake  driven  in  the  ground  at  D,  at  20 
chains  didant.  Your  affillant  mull,  according  to  your  fignals, 
elevate  or  deprefs  the  vane  of  the  target,  till  it  appears  in  the* 
interfeftion  of  the  crofs  wires;  now  meafure  and  write 
down  the  height  B b of  the  centre  of  the  telefeope  above  a 
Hake  driven  into  the  ground  at  B,  fuppofe  it  four  feet  ; and 
alfo  write  down  the  height  D d at  which  the  vane  of  the  tar- 
get f 
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get  (lands,  which  fuppofe  fix  feet  ; the  difference  between 
them,  two  feet,  (hews  that  B is  two  feet  higher  than  D ; 
but  the  line  b el,  being  a tangent  to  the  earth’s  furface  at  the 
point  B,  will  be  the  apparent  level  ; and  the  true  level  will 
be  found,  by  deducting  the  allowance. for  20  chains,  (hewn 
by  the  table  of  the  earth’s  curvature  to  be  .041  of  a foot. 
Making,  therefore,  the  true  difference  of  level  between  B and 
D to  be  1 959  feet,  to  prove  this,  level  it  the  other  way,  re- 
moving the  inftrument  to  D,  and  the  target  to  the  (lake  at 
B.  Obferve  in  the  fame  manner  as  before,  and  if  it  gives  the 
fame  difference  of  level  as  before,  after  dedufting  the  allow- 
ance, the  inftrument  is  corredl  ; if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
refults  by  the  two  methods  do  not  prove  the  fame,  take 
half  the  difference  between  the  two,  and  elevate  or  deprefs 
the  target  that  quantity,  according  as  the  lafh  obfervation  was 
greater  or  lefs  than  the  firft,  and  adjuft  the  inftrument,  ei- 
ther by  the  lcrew  under  the  level,  or  the  fcrews  of  the  crofs 
wires,  until  they  appear  to  cut  the  vane  of  the  target  fo 
corrected,  when  the  bubble  is  in  the  middle.  The  inftrument 
is  now  corrected,  but  the  trial  fhould  be  repeated  to  make 
it  certain. 

The  following  method  of  adjufting  a fpirit-level  is  rather 
preferable,  as  it  does  not  require  the  inftrument  to  be  re- 
moved ; but  it  is  only  applicable  to  thofe  inftruments  where 
the  telefcope  lies  in  wyes,  and  can  be  removed.  Set  up  the 
level,  as  at  A in  jig.  2,  fo  that  you  can  fee  both  ways  for  about 
1 00. yards  ; fix  up  a ftaff  in  each  direction  at  B and  C,  too 
yards  diftant,  fo  that  the  two  (laves  and  the  telefcope  are  in 
a line.  Now  give  your  affiftant  two  circular  pieces  of  card, 
about  twice  the  diameter  of  the  telefcope  where  it  lies  in 
the  wyes,  with  a hole  through  the  centre  of  each,  large 
enough  to  receive  the  tube  of  the  eye-piece  of  the  telefcope  ; 
now  level  the  telefcope,  and  your  affiftant  applies  one  of  the 
cards  againlt  one  of  the  (laves,  B for  inftance,  and  moves  it 
up  and  down,  till  its  centre  appears  to  the  obferver  to  inter- 
feA  the  wires.  The  affiftant  now  fallens  it  to  the  ftaff  at  a, 
by  two  pins,  but  fo  that  the  centre  hole  can  be  feen  clear 
through  by  the  fide  of  the  ftaff.  The  telefcope  is  now  turned 
half  round,  and  diredled  to  the  other  ftaff  C,  which  is  fitted 
with  a card  at  b,  the  fame  as  the  former.  This  being  done 
without  difturbing  the  inftrument,  take  the  telefcope  out  of 
its  wyes,  snd  (hut  down  the  clips  again  ; carry  the  telefcope 
to  one  of  the  (laves  B,  and  applying  its  eye-piece  to  the  hole 
in  the  centre  of  the  card  at  a,  diredl  the  telefi;ope  to  the 
wyes  of  the  level,  and,  looking  through  them,  if  the  card  b 
on  the  diftant  ftaff  C appears  to  fit  in  the  wyes,  the  level  is 
proved  correil  ; if  it  does  not,  mark  the  place  where  the 
card  a is  fixed  to  the  ftaff  B,  unpin  it,  and  Aide  it  tip  or 
down,  till  the  diftant  card  appears  to  fit  in  the  wyes.  Mark 
this  pofition  of  tfie  card,  viz.  at  ' el,  and  pin  it  on  in  its  lirll 
pofition  ; repeat  this  operation  at  the  ftaff  C,  and  the  card 
l.  will  be  removed  to  E.  The  figure  explains  the  principle  of 
this  procefs  : in  the  firil  operation  the  telefcope  fet  out  the 
inclined  line  A a,  inllead  of  a horizontal  line  ; the  next  ope- 
ration was  obferving  the  inclined  line  A b ; the  third  opera- 
tion at  the  ftaff  B formed  a continuation  of  the  inclined 
line  b A to  d ; and  the  fourth  operation  continued  a A as  far 
as  e.  In  this  (late  it  is  evident,  if  the  fpacesn,  d,  b,  c , eacli  of 
which  are  double  the  error  of  the  inftrument,  are  divided  into 
two  equal  parts  at  the  points f,  g,  that  the  line f A g will  be 
truly  horizontal,  and  the  inftrument  may  be  adjufted  by  the 
fcrews  under  the  level,  fo  as  to  point  to  f or  g when  the  bub- 
ble is  in  the  middle. 

One  place  t;s  faid  to  be  higher  than  another,  or  out. of  level 
with  it,  when  it  is  more  remote  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth  ; and  a line  equally  diftant  from  the  centre  of  it  in 


all  its  points,  is  called  the  line  of  true  level : whence,  becaufe 
the  earth  is  round,  that  line  mull  be  a curve,  and  make  a- 
part  of  the  earth’s  circumference,  or  an  arc  concentrical 
with  it,  as  the  line  BC  F G,  Plate  VII.  Surveying,  fg.  3, 
all  the  points  whereof  are  equally  diftant  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth  A. 

But  the  line  of  fight,  which  the  operations  of  levels  give, 
is  a tangent,  or  a right  line  perpendicular  to  the  femi  diame- 
ter of  the  earth  ; one  extreme  of  which  tangent  being  the 
point  of  contadl,  the  other  will  be  that  of  a fecant  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth  : and  the  point  which  determines 
it,  will  be  above  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  true 
level,  as  much  as  that  fecant  exceeds  the  radius,  or  ferr.i- 
diameter  of  the  earth. 

This  extremity  of  the  tangent  is  faid  to  be  in  the  apparent 
level,  as  being  that  given  by  the  fight ; but  is  eafily  reduced 
to  the  true  level,  becaufe  we  know  by  trigonometry,  how 
much  each  fecant  exceeds  the  radius  ; and  becaufe  by  mea— 
furing,  we  have  difeovered  the  precife  lengthof  that  radius. 
Or,  fince  the  apparent  level  between  the  places  B and  C 
is  B D,  and  the  true  level  is  the  arc  B C ; it  is  plain  that 
the  former  rifes  above  the  latter  by  the  line  C D.  But  by  a 
well  known  property  of  the  circle  2 AC  + CD  CI)  = 

B D',  and  the  diameter  of  the  earth  being  fo  great  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  line  C D at  all  dillances  to  which  the  operation 
of  levelling  commonlyextends,  that  2 A C may  be  fafely  taker, 
for  2 A C + C D without  any  fenfible  error,  we  (hall  have 

2ACxCD  = BD’,  andCD  = 1.  c.  the  differ- 

2 A C 

ence  between  the  true  and  apparent  level  is  equal  to  the 
fquare  of  the  diltance  between  the  places  divided  by  the 
diameter  of  the  earth,  or  the  rife  of  the  apparent  above  the 
true  level  is  proportional  to  the  fquare  of  the- diftance.  It 
was  for  want  of  the  knowledge  of  this,  that  the  ancients 
were  not  able  to  reduce  the  apparent  level  to  the  true  one  ; 
and  accordingly,  to  prevent  falling  into  an  error,  never  le- 
velled above  twenty  feet  at  once,  where  fuch  reduction  was 
not  neceffary. 

By  the  table  fince  made,  it  appears,  that  at  the  dillance 
of  100  yards  the  apparent  level  is  raifed  above  the  true  one 
about  one-third  of  a line  ; fo  that  the  ancients,  in  this  refpe£l, 
were  moie  fcrupulous  than  needful.  By  means  of  this  re- 
duction, we  are  now  able  to  level  dillances  of  one  or  two 
miles  at,  a fingle  operation,  which  the  ancients  could  not  do 
in  lefs  than  three  hundred. 

The  following  table,  for  (hewing  the  height  of  the  appa- 
rent level  above  the  true,  was  calculated  by  Mr.  Fcrgufon, 
to  the  extent  of  a whole  degree  of  a great  circle  on  the 
earth’s  furface,  and  it  agrees  fo  nearly  with  one  of  the  fame 
fort  in  Dr.  Long’s  Aftroncmy,  as  not  to  differ  quite  two 
inches  from  it  at  the  end  of  the  whole  degree,  which  con- 
tains 60  geographical  miles,  equal  to  69. £ Englifh  miles. 
The  ufe  of  this  table  is  as  follows : If  the  quantity  of  an 
arc  of  a great  circle  on  the  earth’s  furface  is  given  in  minutes 
or  fecondsof  a degree,  its  meafuremay  be  found  in  feet  and 
inches.  Thus,-  fuppofe  the  arc  contains  ten  fcconds,  which 
is  the  fixth  part  of  a geographical  mile,  its  meafure  is  1015 
feet  8 inches.  So  an  arc  of  one  minute  of  a degree,  which 
is  one  geographical  mile,  contains  6094  feet,  or.  2031  yards 
1 foot ; which  is  271  -yards  1 foot  longer  than  an  Englifh 
mile.  To  find  how  far  one  can  fee  in  a true  horizon  (as  at 
fea)  when  the  eye  is  raifed  to  any  given  height  above  the  ho- 
rizon : fuppofe  the  eye  of  an  obferver  upon  a (hip  at  fea  to 
be  23  feet  two  inches  above  the  furface  of  the  water,  he  will 
then  Ice  30,470  feet  all  around  him,  or  to  the  diftance  of  3 
geographical  miles. 


Suppofe 
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Suppofethe  top  of  a mountain  in  the  fea  to  be  feen  at  the 
diflanceof6o  geographical  miles,  or  one  degree,  by  an  ob- 
fervcr,  whofe  eye  is  clofe  at  the  farface  of  the  fea  ; the  height 
of  that  mountain  is  3191  feet  1 Jinch,  nearly,  above  the  furfacc 
of  the  fea.  An  Englifh  mile  is  5280  feet,  a geographical 
mile  6094. 

Suppofe  a fpring  to  be  on  one  fide  of  a hill,  and  an  houfe 
on  an  oppofite  hill,  with  a valley  between  them  ; and  that 
the  fpring  feen  from  the  houfe  appears,  by  a levelling  inftru- 
ment,  to  be  on  a level  with  the  foundation  of  the  houie,  and  is 
a mile  from  it ; the  apparent  levelof  the  fpring  is  to,,  inches 
above  the  true  level  of  the  houfe  : and  this  difference  would 
be  fufiicicnt  for  the  water  to  be  brought  in  pipes  from  the 
fpring  to  the  houfe  ; the  pipes  being  laid  all  the  way  in  the 
ground. 

If  the  aiftance  of  the  obje£l  be  greater  than  60  minutes, 
or  geographical  miles,  its  height  above  the  true  level  may  be 
found  thus.  Suppofe  an  eye  at  the  furface  of  the  fea  fees 


the  top  of  a mountain,  which  he  knows  to  be  90  geographi. 
cal  miles,  or  a degree  and  a half  diftant  fro  m him  : take 
half  that  number  of  miles,  and  multiply  the  height  of  the 
apparent  level  above  the  true,  anfwering  to  that  half  dif- 
tarice,  by  4 ; and  the  product  will  give  the  perpendicular 
height  of  that  mountain.  Thus,  the  half  of  90  is  43, 
againll  which  (in  the  table)  ftands  1794  feet  1 1,763  inches  ; 
which  being  multiplied  by  4,  gives  7179  feet  11  inches 
for  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  mountain  above  the  level 
of  the  fea. 

According  to  thefe  meafures,  the  earth's  circumference  is 
1 3 1 ,630,400  feet,  or  24,930  Englifh  miles. 

At  the  di fiance  of  i fecond  of  a degree  (or  -^’-th  of  a 
geographical  mile)  the  height  of  the  apparent  level  above 
the  true  is  .0029547  parts  of  an  inch  ; at  two  feconds  dif- 
tancc  it  is  four  times  as  much  ; at  three  feconds,  nine  times  ; 
at  four  feconds,  16  times  as  much  ; and  fo  on,  always  in- 
creafing  in  proportion  to  the  fquare  of  the  diftance. 


A Table,  (hewing  the  Height  of  the  apparent  Level  above  the  true,  at  any  Diilance  within  a Degree  of  a great 
Circle  on  the  Earth’s  Surface  ; calculated  to  the  iooodth  Part  of  an  Inch. 


Seconds. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Minutes. 

Feet. 
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Table  continued. 


Seconds. 

Feet.  Inches. 

Inches. 

Minutes. 

Feet. 

Feet.  Inches. 

0 35 

3554  1 o-o 

3.619 

0 35 

213290 

1085  10.227 

"f  36 
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0 55 
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58 
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•M  353452 
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10.637 

S3  60 

365640 
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Fergufon’s  Tables  and  Tra&s,  p.  243,  &c.  See  De- 
TBESSION  of  the  Horizon. 

The  operation  of  levelling  is  as  follows  : Suppofe  the 
height  of  the  point  A {Plate  VII.  Surveying,  Jig.  4.),  on 
the  top  of  a mountain,  above  that  of  the  point  B,  and  at 
the  foot  thereof,  required  : place  the  level  about  the  middle 

I  diftance,  between  the  two  points,  as  in  D,  and  ftaffs  in  A 
and  B ; and  let  there  be  perfons  inftrufted  with  fignals  for 
raifing  and  lowering,  on  the  faid  ftaffs,  little  marks  of  pafte- 
board,  or  other  matter.  The  level  being  placed  horizontally 
by  the  bubble,  &c.  look  towards  the  ftaff  A F,  and  caufe 
the  mark  fo  railed  to  be  lowered,  till  the  middle,  upper 
edge,  or  other  mod  confpicuous  part,  appear  in  the  vifual 
ray.  Then  meafuring  exatlly  the  perpendicular  height  of 
the  point  E.  above  the  point  A,  which  fuppofe  6 feet  4 
inches,  fet  that  down  in  your  book  : then  turn  the  level 
horizontally  about,  that  the  eye-glafs  of  the  telefcope  may 

Bbe  ft  ill  next  the  eye  when  you  look  the  other  way  (if  you 
have  only  plain  fights,  the  inftrument  need  not  be  turned)  ; 
and  caufe  the  perfon  at  the  ftaff  B to  raife  or  lower  his 
mark,  till  fome  confpicuous  part  of  it  fall  in  the  vifual  ray, 
as  at  C ; then  meafure  the  perpendicular  height  of  C above 
B,  which  fuppofe  16  feet  8 inches  ; fet  this  alfo  down  in 
the  book  above  the  other  number  of  the  firft  obfervation  ; 
fubtraft  the  one  from  the  other,  the  remainder  will  be  10 
feet  4 inches,  which  is  the  difference  of  level  between 
A and  B,  or  the  height  of  the  point  A above  the  point  B. 

Note,  If  the  point  D,  where  the  inftrument  is  fixed,  be 
in  the  middle  between  the  two  points  A and  B,  there  will 
be  no  neceflity  for  reducing  the  apparent  level  to  the  true 
Vol.  XX. 


level ; the  vifiual  ray,  in  that  cafe,  being  raifed  equally 
above  the  true  level. 

If  it  be  farther  required  to  know  whether  there  be  a 
fufficient  defcent  for  conveying  water  from  the  fpring  A 
to  the  point  B,  Plate  VII.  Surveying,  Jg.  5. — Here,  in  re- 
gard the  diftance  from  A to  B is  confiderable,  it  is  re- 
quired that  feveral  operations  be  made.  Having  then  chofen 
a proper  place  for  the  firft  ftation,  as  at  I,  fet  up  a ftaff  in 
the  point  A,  near  the  fpring,  with  a proper  mark  to  Aide 
up  and  down  the  ftaff,  as  L ; and  meafure  the  diftance  from 
A to  I,  which  fuppofe  2000  yards.  Then  the  level  being 
adjufted  in  the  point  I,  let  the  mark  L be  raifed  and  lowered 
till  fuch  time  as  you  fpy  fome  confpicuous  part  of  it  through 
the  telefcope,  or  fights  of  the  level,  and  meafure  the  height 
A L,  which  fuppofe  13  feet  5 inches.  But  in  regard  the 
diftance  A I is  2000  yards,  you  muft  have  recourfe  to  your 
table  for  a reduftion,  fubtra&ing  10  inches  3 lines,  which 
will  leave  the  height  A L,  12  feet  6 inches  9 lines  ; and 
this  note  down  in  your  book.  Now  turn  the  level  horizon- 
tally about,  fo  as  the  eye-glafs  of  the  telefcope  may  be 
towards  the  ftaff  at  A ; and  fixing  up  another  ftaff  at  H, 
caufe  the  mark  G to  be  moved  up  and  down,  till  you  fpy 
fome  confpicuous  part  through  the  telefcope,  or  fights. 
Meafure  the  height  H G,  which  fuppofe  6 yards,  4 feet, 

2 inches.  Meafure  likewife  the  diftance  of  the  points  I,  H, 
which  fuppofe  1 300  yards ; for  which  diftsnce,  according 
to  the  table,  4 inches  3 lines  muft  be  fubtra&ed  from  the 
height  H G,  which,  confequently,  will  but  leave  6 yards, 

3 feet,  9 inches,  9 lines,  to  he  taken  down  in  your  book. 

This  done,  remove  the  level  forwards  to  fome  other  emi- 

4 1 nence. 
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nence,  as  E,  whence  the  ftaff  H may  be  viewed  ; as  alfo 
another  ftaff  at  D,  near  the  place  whither  the  water  is  to  be 
conveyed.  The  level  being  again  adjufted  in  the  point  E, 
look  back  to  the  ftaff  H ; and  managing  the  mark  as  before, 
the  vifual  ray  will  give  the  point  F.  Meafure  the  height 
H F,  which  fuppofe  1 1 feet  6 inches.  Meafure,  likewife, 
the  diftance  H E,  which  fuppofe  1000  yards  ; for  which 
diftance  the  table  gives  z inches,  5 lines  of  abatement ; 
which  being  taken  from  the  height  H F,  there  will  remain 
1 1 feet,  3 inches,  7 lines,  which  enter  in  your  book.  Laftly, 
turning  the  level  to  look  at  the  next  ftaff  D,  the  vifual  ray 
will  give  the  point  D.  Meafure  the  height  of  D from  the 
ground,  which  luppofe  8 feet  3 inches.  Meafure  alfo  the 
diftance  from  the  ftation  E to  B,  which  fuppofe  900  yards  ; 
for  which  diftance  the  table  gives  2 inches,  1 line  of  abate- 
ment ; which  being  taken  from  the  height  B D,  there  will 
remain  8 feet  1 1 lines,  which  enter  as  before. 

For  the  manner  of  entering  down  obfervations  in  your 
book,  obferve,  that  when  a proper  place  or  ftation  for  the 
level,  between  the  two  points,  has  been  pitched  upon,  you 
muff  write  down  the  two  heights  obferved  at  that  ftation 
in  two  different  columns,  viz.  under  the  firft  column,  thofe 
obferved  in  looking  through  the  telefcope  when  the  eye 
was  from  the  fpring,  or  towards  the  point,  which  we  may 
call  luck-fights ; and  under  the  fecond  column  thofe  ob- 
ferved when  the  eye  was  next  the  fpring,  which  we  call 
forefights , in  the  manner  following  : 

Back-fights.  1 Fore-fights. 

feet.  inch,  line.]  feet.  inch.  line. 

Firft  height  1 , Second  height  21  : 09  : 9 

corredted  J 12  ‘ ^ Fourth  height  8 : 00  : 11 

Third  height  11  : 3 : 71  

29  : 10  : 8 

23  : 10  : 4! 

i 

Flaving  fummed  up  the  heights  of  each  column  feparately, 
fubtradt  the  leffer  from  the  greater,  the  remainder  will  be 
the  difference  of  level  between  the  points  A and  B ; as  in 
this  example  ; 

feet.  inch.  line. 

29  : 10  : 08 
23  : 10  : 04 

6 : 00  : 04 — The  difference  of  height,  or  level, 

between  the  points  A and  B. 

If  the  diftance  of  the  two  points  be  required,  add  all  the 
diftances  meafured  together  ; and  dividing  the  difference 
of  height  by  the  yards  of  the  diftances  ; for  each  200  yards 
you  will  have  a defeent  of  about  2 inches  9 lines.  This 
problem  may  be  otherwife  folved  in  the  following  manner : 
let  the  line  f g,  Plate  VII.  Surveying,  fig.  6.  reprefent  the 
line  of  fight  of  the  telefcope  drawn  from  f,  the  interfedtion 
of  the  crofs-hairs,  through  g the  centre  of  the  objedt-glafs  ; 
and  the  points  b,  l,  be  the  marks  on  the  glafs  tube,  or 
fpirit-level,  a be.  While  thefe  parts  of  the  inftrument  are 
immutably  fixed,  with  refpedt  to  each  other,  it  is  manifelt, 
that  as  often  as  the  air-bubble  is  exadily  reduced  to  the 
marks  b,  b,  the  line  of  fight  will  be  always  reduced  to  the 
fame  pofition,  with  refpedt  to  the  horizon,  or  to  a plumb-line. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  neceffary,  in  the  bufinefs  of  levelling,  that  the 
line  of  fight  and  plumb-line  (hould  be  exadtly  at  right 
angles  ; but  only  that  the  angles  they  make  (hall  be  always 
the  fame.  Let  p and  q,  fg.  7,  be  two  given  points  in  two 


remote  places,  and  let  it  be  required  to  find  which  is  the 
lower,  and  how  much.  Let  pa  and  qb  reprefent  two 
ftraight  ftaffs,  or  poles,  fixed  upright  by  means  of  a plumb- 
line.  Having  placed  the  telefcope  by  the  fide  of  the  pole 
p a,  and  directed  the  line  of  fight  to  the  pole  q b,  alter  its 
elevation  by  the  ferew  adapted  to  this  purpofe,  till  the  air- 
bubble  refts  exadlly  at  the  marks  upon  the  tube.  Then  let 
an  afiiftant  mark  the  point  b,  which  appears  to  be  covered 
by  the  crofs-hairs  ; and  alfo  the  point  a exadlly  upon  a 
level  with  the  crofs-hairs  ; which  is  eafily  done  by  a common 
fquare  applied  to  the  fide  of  the  pol e p a.  Then  remove  the 
telefcope  to  the  pole  b q,  and  here  let  the  fame  things  be 
repeated  ; that  is,  let  d be  the  place  upon  a level  with  the 
crofs-hairs,  aud  e the  point  upon  the  other  pole  p a,  that 
appears  to  be  covered  by  them  while  the  air-bubble  refts  at 
the  fame  mark  as  before.  Bifedt  the  interval  a e in  g,  and 
the  interval  bd  in  h,  and  the  points  g,  h,  will  be  upon  a level ; 
that  is,  if  we  fuppofe  gp  qb  to  reprefent  a long  canal  full  of 
ftagnating  water,  the  points  £,  h,  will  both  be  in  its  furface  ; 
and,  confequently,  taking  the  leffer  depth  pg  from  the 
greater  q h,  their  difference  q r (hews  how  much  the  point 
q is  below  the  point  p or  r. 

If  the  places  p,  q,  cannot  be  feen  from  each  other,  or  if 
the  difference  of  their  heights  be  greater  than  the  length  of 
any  common  poles,  then  one  or  more  intermediate  ftations 
muft  be  chofen  ; and  by  repeating  the  fame  pradtice  between 
every  two  fucceflive  ftations,  we  (hall  find  the  level  of  the 
extremes. 

When  the  points  g,  h,  are  once  found  upon  two  poles  not 
far  afunder,  it  will  be  convenient,  by  moving  the  crofs-hairs, 
to  redtify  the  line  of  fight,  fo  as  to  be  nearly  coincident  with 
the  line  g h,  or  with  a line  parallel  to  it,  for  then  in  future 
levellings,  at  greater  diftances,  the  marks  b,  e,  will  be  lefs. 
fubjedt  to  fall  above  or  below  the  poles. 

This  reciprocal  way  of  levelling  feerm  to  be  the  moft  exadt 
of  any,  efpecially  if  it  be  performed  by  two  inftrumentS’ 
made  to  agree  together  before-hand  ; which  may  be  done 
by  placing  them  together,  and  by  altering  the  crofs-hairs  in 
either  of  them,  till  the  fame  mark  upon  a remote  objedt  is 
covered  by  both  the  erodes,  while  both  the  bubbles  reft  at 
their  marks  upon  the  tubes.  Then  may  two  obfervers  find 
the  marks  upon  the  oppoiite  poles  at  the  fame  time  ; and, 
confequently,  the  refradtions  of  the  rays  in  the  air,  whatever 
be  their  quantities,  will  be  equal  as  near  as  pofiible  : and 
then  the  refult  of  the  pradtice  will  be  as  accurate  as  if  there 
had  been  no  refradtions  at  all.  For  let  the  curve  b i a,fg.  8, 
reprefent  the  courfe  of  the  vifual  ray  from  b to  a ; and  let 
the  lines  a k,  bl,  touch  it  at  a and  b.  Then,  becaufe  the 
points  a , b,  are  very  nearly  upon  a level,  the  denfity  and 
conftitution  of  the  air  and  vapours  at  the  fame  inltant  will 
be  nearly  the  fame  in  each  place ; and  by  confequence  the 
curve  at  b and  its  tangents  at  a and  b,  will  be  equally  in- 
clined to  the  chord  ab.  For  the  fame  reafons  the  curve 
emd  will  be  (imilar  and  equal  to  the  curve  a i b,  being 
fituated  fo  very  near  to  it.  Therefore,  the  angle  e d n, 
under  the  chord  e d and  tangent  d «,  will  be  equal  to  the 
angle  all,  or  b ak  ; and,  confequently,  lincethe  angles  qdn, 
p a k,  are  made  equal  in  the  two  obfervations,  by  taking 
away  the  equal  angles  e d n,  b a l,  caufed  by  the  equal  re- 
fradtions, the  remaining  angles  qde,  pah,  will  be  equal  to' 
each  other,  as  if  there  were  no  refradtions  at  all. 

If  the  reciprocal  obfervations  be  made  about  the  middle 
of  the  fame  day,  when  the  air  is  the  pureft,  there  will  fcarcely 
be  any  occafion  for  two  inllruments:  but  if  they  be  made 
near  the  morning  or  evening,  even  on  the  fame  day,  an 
equality  of  refradtions  cannot  be  depended  upon,  unlefs  they 
2 are 
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-are  made  at  the  fame  inflant.  The  members  -of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  tell  us,  in  their  Account  of 
the  Meafure  of  the  Earth,  they  often  found  that  an  object, 
which  at  break  of  day  appeared  in  the  level,  and  fometimes 
a little  above  it,  did  afterwards,  when  the  fun  was  up,  appear 
below  it.  And,  on  the  contrary,  after  the  fetting  of  the 
fun,  objects  far  diftant  appeared  to  be  raifed  fo  fenfibly,  that 
in  lefs  than  half  an  hour  their  apparent  height  was  augmented 
more  than  three  minutes.  As  to  the  caufe  of  thefe  ap- 
pearances, they  add,  that  the  coolnefs  of  the  night  condenfes 
the  vapours,  which  defeend  to  a lower  place,  leaving  the  air 
in  the  higher  llations  more  pure  than  in  the  day  time.  And 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  heat  of  the  fun  has  made  a part  of 
the  vapours  to  mount  to  more  elevated  llations,  there  mufl 
be  lefs  difference  of  the  mediums,  and  confequently  a lefs 
refraction. 

Setting  afide  the  curvity  of  a ray,  which  Mr.  Picard 
tells  us  is  fcarccly  fenfible  about  noon,  when  the  diftance  of 
the  objedt  does  not  exceed  1000  toifes,  the  line  of  fight 
through  the  telefcope  may  be  fet  perpendicular  to  a plumb- 
line,  or  parallel  to  the  horizon,  in  this  manner.  Having 
found  two  points  g,  h,  Jig.  9,  upon  a level  as  before,  let 
gi  be  perpendicular  to  gc,  and  cut  c h in  i,  and  having 
computed  the  line  h i (as  follows),  and  made  a mark  at  r, 
place  the  level  at  g,  and  alter  the  place  of  the  crofs-hairs  in 
the  focus,  till  they  appear  to  cover  the  point  i,  when  the 
air-bubble  is  at  its  marks,  and  the  bulinefs  is  done.  Now 
the  line  h i is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  g h applied  to  2 g c, 
and,  confequently,  may  be  found  by  meafuring  the  didance 
g h,  and  dividing  its  fquare  by  the  diameter  of  the  earth, 
which  may  be  fuppofed  equal  to  2 g e,  though  it  is  not  ex- 
adlly,  fo,  the  earth  being  not  exadlly  fpherical.  For  bifedt- 
ing  g h in  k , draw  c k cutting  g i in  / ; and  fince  the  triangles 
kg  l,  keg  are  fimilar,  we  have  k / : k g : : k g : k c,  and  by 
doubling  them  all,  we  have  k i : g h : : g h : 2 k c.  Mr.  Pi- 
card computes  that  when  the  didance  g h is  300  toifes,  or 
1 Soo  Paris  feet,  the  line  h i is  one  inch  : and  hence  any 
other  hi  may  be  found  for  any  other  known  di dance  ; it 
being  as  the  fquare  of  the  didance  gh. 

Hence,  when  the  indrument  is  thus  redlified,  the  point 
h upon  the  level  with  g,  may  be  found  by  one  obfervation  ; 
that  is,  by  maiking  the  point  i covered  by  the  crofs-hairs, 
and  by  computing  i h by  the  rule  above.  As  the  intervals 
between  the  dations  mud.  be  but  fmall  in  this  method,  be- 
caufe  of  refradlions,  as  was  faid  above,  the  readied  way  is 
to  make  them  all  equal  ; which  may  be  known  exadl  enough 
for  this  purpofe,  by  obferving  whether  the  pole  be  removed 
to  fuch  a dillance,  that  its  image  (or  the  image  of  any  given 
part  of  it)  in  the  focus  of  the  telefcope  fhall  be  always 
of  the  fame  length,  being  meafured  by  the  didance  be- 
tween two  parallel  hairs  in  the  focus : and  then  the  fame 
allowance  mull  always  be  made  for  the  depth  of  the  point  h 
below  i. 

Lailly,  by  means  of  thefe  parallel  hairs,  it  is  eafy  to  find 
when  the  telefcope  is  placed  in  the  middle  between  two 
dations ; and  then  the  points  upon  a level  at  each  pole  are 
prefently  found,  by  diredling  the  telefcope  firft  to  one  pole 
and  then  to  the  other,  and  by  marking  the  points  covered 
by  the  crofs-hairs.  And  thefe  points  will  be  upon  a level, 
notwithilanding  any  refradlions  of  the  vifual  rays,  becaufe 
the  refraction  of  each  ray  will  be  equal.  Smith’s  Optics, 
book  iii.  chap.  14. 

Dr.  Halley  fuggeds  a new  method  of  levelling,  which 
has  been  put  in  pradlice  by  fome  of  the  French  academy  : 
this  is  performed  wholly  by  means  of  the  barometer,  in 
which  the  mercury  is  found  to  be  fufpended  to  fo  much 
the  lefs  height  as  the  place  is  farther  remote  from  the 


centre  of  the  earth.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  different 
heights  of  the  mercury,  in  two  places,  give  the  difference 
of  level. 

Mr.  Derham,  from  fome  obfervations  he  made  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  Monument,  found  that  the  mercury 
fell  one-tenth  of  an  inch  at  every  82  feet  of  perpendicular 
afeent,  when  the  mercury  was  at  30  inches.  Dr.  Halley 
allows  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  for  every  30  yards ; which, 
conlidering  how  accurately  the  barometers  are  now  made, 
an  inch,  in  fome  of  them,  being  divided  into  an  hundred, 
or  more  parts,  all  very  fenfible,  he  thinks  this  method  fuffi- 
ciently  exadl  to  take  the  levels  for  the  conveyance  of  water, 
and  lefs  liable  to  errors  than  the  common  levels. 

The  fame  author  found  a difference  of  three  inches  eight- 
tenths,  between  the  height  of  the  mercury  at  the  top  and1 
bottom  of  Snowdon-hill,  in  Wales. 

Mr.  Fengufon  has  calculated  the  following  table,  for  fhew- 
ing  how  much  the  mercury  would  fink  in  a barometer  at 
given  heights  above  the  earth’s  plane  furface  ; and  confe- 
quently, how  the  perpendicular  height  of  any  hill  may  be 
found  thereby. 
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LEVELLING. 


At  the 
height 
of 

Merc. 

finks. 

At  the 
height 

of 

Merc. 

finks. 

At  the 
height 
ol 

Merc. 

flaks. 

At  die 
Height 
of 

Merc. 

finks. 

Inches. 
100  parts. 

I Inches, 
j 1 00  parts.  J 

Inches. 

| 100  parts. 

Inches. 
100  parts. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

15300 

12  89 

17500 

14  27 

19700 

15  59 

219OO 

16  86 

1 5400 

12  96 

17600 

H 33 

19800 

15  64 

22000 

16  91 

1550° 

13  02 

17700 

14  39 

1 990  0 

15  70 

22100 

16  97 

15600 

>3  °9 

17800 

H 45 

20000 

15  76 

22200 

17  02 

15700 

*3  H 

179OO 

14  51 

20100 

15  82 

22300 

17  08 

15800 

13  2 1 

18000 

*4  57 

20200 

15  8S 

22400 

17  14 

15900 

13  28 

1S100 

H 63 

20300 

15  94 

22500 

17  19 

16000 

13  34 

18200 

14  69 

20400 

15  99 

22600 

17  25 

l6lOO 

13  4° 

18300 

14  75 

20500 

16  05 

22700 

17  30 

16200 

13  47 

18400 

14  81 

20600 

16  1 1 

22800 

17  36 

16300 

i3  33 

18500 

14  87 

20700 

16  17 

22900 

17  42 

16400 

13  59 

18600 

*4  93 

20800 

16  23 

23000 

r7  47 

16500 

13  65 

18700 

14  99 

209OO 

16  29 

23100 

l7  53 

16600 

13  7i 

10800 

15  05 

21000 

16  34 

23200 

17  58 

16700 

13  .78 

18900 

15  11 

21 100 

16  40 

23300 

17  64 

16800 

13  84 

I9OOO 

15  17 

21200 

16  46 

23400 

17  69 

16900 

13  90 

19100 

H 23 

21300 

16  51 

2350° 

17  75 

17000 

13  96 

19200 

15  29 

21400 

16  57 

23600 

17  80 

17100 

14  02 

19300 

l5  35 

21500 

16  63 

23700 

17  86 

17200 

14  08 

19400 

15  41 

21600 

16  68 

23800 

17  91 

17300 

14  15 

19500 

15  47 

21700 

16  74 

23900 

17  97 

17400 

14  21 

19600 

*5  53 

21800 

16  80 

24000 

18  02 

By  this  table,  and  a common  barometer  tube,  the  perpen- 
dicular height  of  any  hill  may  be  found  in  the  following 
manner. 

The  lower  end  of  the  tube  being  immerfed  in  quickiilver 
in  the  common  way,  and  the  tube  fixed  to  a board,  let  a 
fcale,  eighteen  inches  in  length,  be  divided  into  inches,  and 
each  inch  into  a hundred  equal  parts,  by  diagonal  lines,  the 
divifions  to  be  numbered  downward  from  the  top.  This 
fcale  mull  be  made  to  Aide  in  a groove  on  the  board,  and 
have  a crofs  index  to  Aide  upon  it  to  any  divilion. 

Then,  at  the  bottom  or  foot  of  the  hill,  place  the  fcale 
fo  as  the  beginning  of  the  divifions  at  its  top  may  bejuil 
even  with  the  top  or  furface  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube. 
This  done,  carry  the  machine  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill ; then 
fet  the  index  to  the  furface  of  the  mercury,  and  it  will  Aiew 
how  much  the  mercury  has  funk  in  the  tube,  at  the  top  of 
the  hill,  from  the  point  where  it  flood  when  at  the  bottom  ; 
and  the  number  of  feet  expreffed  in  the  table,  againft  the 
like  linking  of  the  mercury,  will  be  the  perpendicular  height 
ef  the  hill. 

Thus,  fuppofing  the  mercury  had  funk, eight  inches  and 
three  hundredth  parts  of  an  inch,  the  height  of  the  hill  muft 
be  S500  feet,  or  a mile,  and  fomewhat  more  than  a quarter. 
Proportionable  allowance  is  eafily  made  for  intermediate 
heights  in  the  table,  which  are  only  to  whole  hundredths  of 
feet. 

As  Mr.  Der’ham  found  the  difference  of  height  of  the 
mercury  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  Snowdon-hill,  in  Wales,  to 
be  three  inches  eight-tenths  (the  fame  as  three  inches  eighty 
hundredths)  it  {hews,  that  the  height  of  that  hill  is  3700 
feet,  or  almofl  three  quarters  of  a mile. 

N.  B.  660  feet  make  an  eighth  part  of  a twile,  1320  feet 
a quarter  of  a mile,  2640  feet  half  a mile,  39 62  feet  three 
quarters  of  a mile,  and  5280  feet  make  a whole  mile.  See 
Barometer  and  Atmosphere. 

For  the  common  occafion  of  levelling  to  be  performed, 
without  much  apparatus  of  iuflruments,  time,  or  trouble, 


the  following  method  may  ferve : fet  a pole  upright  in  a 
fpring,  pond,  river,  or  other  place,  whence  water  is  to  be 
brought,  and  mark  how  many  feet  and  inches  are  above 
water.  Then  fet  up  another  pole,  of  equal  length  with  the 
other,  in  the  place  to  which  the  water  is  to  come.  Place 
the  centre  of  a quadrant  on  the  top  of  this  laft  pole,  the 
plummet  hanging  freely  ; fpy  through  the  fights  the  top  of 
the  pole  that  is  in  the  water,  and  if  the  thread  cuts  any  de- 
gree of  the  quadrant,  the  water  may  be  conveyed  by  a pipe 
laid  in  the  earth.  If  you  cannot  fee  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other,  the  operation  may  be  repeated  in  the  manner  al- 
ready dire&ed. 

Levelling  Staves,  are  inftruments  ufed  in  levelling ; 
ferving  to  carry  the  marks  to  be  obferved,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  meafure  the  heights  of  thofe  marks  from  the  ground. 

They  ufually  confift  each  of  two  long  fquare  wooden  rulers, 
made  to  Aide  over  one  another,  and  divided  into  feet, 
inches,  & c. 

The  levelling  ftaff  is  reprefented  in  Plate  VII.  Surveying, 

Jig.  10.  It  is  compofed  of  two  pieces  which  Aide  cn  each 
other,  as  a a and  b b : they  are  each  of  about  five  feet  in 
length,  fo  as  to  form,  when  fully  extended,  a rod  of  ten 
feet.  They  have  a graduated  line  of  feet  into  hundredth 
parts.  The  index,  c,  Aides  firmly  on  them  ; and  is  moved 
up  or  down  (by  fignal)  by  the  attendant  who  carries  the 
ftaff,  till  the  obferver  finds  it  coincide  with  the  interfering 
wires  of  his  telefcope.  Its  height  on  the  flaff,  of  courfe, 
njarks  the  difference  of  the  level ; and  it  has  two  horizontal 
and  parallel  black  ftripes,  which,  at  confiderable  di dances, 
are  of  ufe  to  dirett  the  eye  more  readily  to  the-fidaeial  edge 
at  x. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  of  directing  its  application  in 
the  bufinefs  of  draining,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  after  it 
has  been  properly  adjufted,  and  the  ftaff  about  ten  feet  in 
length,  with  the  moveable  vane  or  fight,  has  been  affixed 
to  it,  the  i lftrument  ftiould  be  fet  up  in  a fitnation  between 
the  obje<ft  from  whence  the  level  is  to  be  taken,  and  that  to 
which  it  is  to  be  directed,  provided  the  diftance  from  the  in- 
ftrument  to  each  of  them  is  not  too  great.  The  fitnation  o£ 
it  ftiould  alfo  be  no  higher  than  the  length  of  the  flaff  will 
anfvver,  and  fo  as  it  may  be  feen  from  it  both  ways  ; then 
the  man  with  the  flaff  ftiould  be  diredlcd  to  hold  it  at  the 
main  fpring,  or  place  from  whence  you  mean  to  carry  the 
drain  ; and  after  directing  the  telefcope  to  the  flaff,  and  ad*, 
jufting  it  to  a level,  make  a lign  to  him  to  move  the  fight  up 
or  down,  till  it  be  exaCllv  oppofite  the  crofs  hair  in  the 
telefcope.  This  done,  without  flufting  the  infirument  from 
its  firll  pofition,  and  cautioning  the  man  to  fix  the  fight  to 
the  ftaff  at  the  point  directed,  he  may  proceed  forty  or  fifty 
yards  farther  ; and  after  having  again  adjufted  the  level,  make 
a lign  to  him  to  move  to  higher  or  lower  ground,  till  the 
fight  on  the  ftaff  coincide  exaClly  with  the  crofs-hair  or  wire 
on  the  telefcope.  He  may  then  leave  a peg  at  the  place 
where  he  held  the  ftaff,  and  proceed  in  like  manner  to  other 
ftations,  till  the  whole  line  is  finilhed ; leaving  pegs,  or 
making  pits,  at  the  places  where  the  ftaff  is  he’d  during  the 
operation.  5 

But  if  the  length- of  the  line  to  be  levelled  requires  the 
infirument  to  be  fhifted  from  its  firlt  pofition,  the  level  muft 
again  be  taken  from  the  laft  ftation  where  the  ftaff  was  held, 
and  the  fight  on  it  fixed  in- the  proper  place,  as  before  di- 
rected proceeding  in  the  fame  manner  at  every  forty  or 
fifty  yards  in  length,  till  the  whole  is  accomplished.  After 
the  line  is  thus  levelled,  and  afrertained  by  marks  left  at 
every  ftation  where  the  ftaff  was  fixed,  it  -may  again  be  ex- 
amined, and  other  pegs  put  in  between  the  firft,  the  better 
to  dircCf  the  workmen  in  cutting  the  drain  ^ giving  the  In  e 
1 inch 
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fach  turnings,  and  even  fmall  deviations  from  the  courfe  of 
the  level,  as  may  ftiorten  or  ltraighten  it,  and  humour  the 
lituation  of  the  ground.  And  for  the  fake  of  accuracy, 
where  the  work  requires  it,  efpecially  if  the  water  is  to  be 
conveyed  to  any  coniiderable  diftance,  or  wanted  to  fupply 
a houfe,  or  for  the  purpofe  of  irrigation,  the  levels  may  be 
proved  by  reverfing  the  former  line  of  dire&ion.  The  fpirit 
level  is  alfo  neteffary  for  afcertaining  how  fuch  fall  can  be 
obtained  from  the  drain  to  the  neareft  outlet  where  the  wa- 
ter can  be  difcharged ; the  fhorter  that  diftance  the  better, 
provided  fall  enough  can  be  gotten.  It  is  often  neceffary  to 
level  a much  longer  diftance  than  the  length  of  the  drain 
may  require  to  be  cut,  in  order  to  come  at  the  true  level. 

Levelling  of  Land , in  floriculture,  the  method  of  filling 
up  the  holes,  hollows,  or  other  depreflions  and  inequalities 
that  are  met  with  in  lands,  whether  they  are  in  the  ftate  of 
fward,  or  in  that  of  tillage.  It  fhould  always  be  performed 
in  fuch  a manner,  as  the  parts  thus  filled  up  may  at  fir  ft  be 
fomewhat  higher  than  the  common  furface  round  them,  in 
order  to  allow  for  the  fettling,  which  neceffarily  takes  place  ; 
and  Ihould  be  done  with  fuch  materials  as  can  be  molt  con- 
veniently procured,  and  which  are  proper  for  the  purpofe, 
being  filled  in  an  even  and  regular  manner,  and  well  trodden 
down  at  the  time.  The  ridges  of  fuch  lands  as  have  been 
long  under  the  plough  alfo  fometimes  require  to  be  levelled 
down,  the  proper  methods  of  doing  which,  under  different 
circumftances,  will  be  taken  notice  of  under  that  head. 
Care  is,  however,  conftantly  to  be  taken  in  the  execution  of 
this  fort  of  bufmefs.  Sec  Ridge. 

Levelling  Poles,  long  wooden  rulers,  divided  inco  feet 
and  inches,  made  to  Aide  over  each  other,  ferving  to  carry 
the  marks  to  be  obferved  in  levelling,  as  well  as  to  meafure 
the  heights  from  the  furface  of  the  ground.  They  are 
likewife  termed  ilaves  occalionally.  See  Levelling  Staves, 
f“pra. 

LEVEN,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  a term  ufed  by  Boccone 
for  the  milky  juice  contained  in  the  globules  placed  at  the 
tops  of  the  ftalks  of  red  coral.  Thefe  round  buttons  are 
the  only  part  of  the  coral  which  are  foft  while  under  water, 
and  from  thefe  the  milky  juice  is  eafily  expreffed  by  a gentle 
fquee/ing  between  the  fingers.  The  globules  are  each  made 
up  of  five  or  fix  little  cells,  not  communicating  with  one 
another,  and  each  containing  its  own  feparate  quantity  of 
this  white  and  thick  fluid.  When  the  coral  is  newly  taken 
up  out  of  the  fea,  this  juice  is  of  a fharp,  acrimonious,  and 
allringent  tafte  ; but  when  it  has  been  fome  time  expofed  to 
the  air,  it  lofes  the  acrimony,  and  the  aftringency  of  the 
tafte  only  remains.  This  change  in  the  tafte  is  made  in  fix 
or  eight  hours,  in  hot  weather,  and  the  juice,  in  the  fame 
time,  lofes  its  colour  and  confidence,  growing  hard  and 
brown.  Pliilof.  Tranf.  N ioo. 

LEUENFIORDE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Well- 
phalia,  in  the  principality  of  Calenberg,  on  the  Wefer ; 
25  miles  W.N.W.  of  Gottingen. 

LEVENHOOKl A,  in  Botany,  named  in  memory  of 
the  celebrated  microfcopic  philofopher  Anthony  Van  Leeu- 
wenhoek, whofe  works,  as  Mr.  Brown  obferves,  abound 
with  excellent  obfervations  on  the  ftrufture  of  vegetables. 
Brown.  Pr  >dr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  572 — Clafs  and  order, 
Gynandria  Diandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Stylidea,  Brown. 

Elf.  Ch,  Calyx  fuperior,  two-lipped,  in  five  deep  feg- 
ments.  Corolla  tubular;  limb  irregular,  in  five  deep  feg- 
ments ; the  fifth  (or  lip)  unlike  the  reft,  vaulted,  longer 
tiian  the  column,  articulated  with  the  tube,  and  moveable. 
Column  ered,  attached  below,  like  the  lip,  to  the  fide  of 
the  tube.  Lobes  of  the  anthers  one  above  the  other,  di- 
varicated. Stigmas  two,  capillary.  Capfule  of  one  cell. 


L.  pufilla,  the  only  known  fpecies,  found  on  the  fouthern 
coaft  of  New  Holland  by  Mr.  Brown.  A little  fmooth 
herb,  with  nearly  the  afped  and  ftature  of  Radio/a.  Leaves 
alternate,  {talked  ; thofe  about  the  tops  of  the  branches 
crowded,  intermixed  with  clultered Jloiiiers.  The  moveable 
joint  of  the  lip  is  analogous  to  the  irritability  in  the  column 
of  Sty/idium,  and  anfwers  the  fame  end,  which  is  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  organs  of  impregnation  ; for  this  lip,  which 
is  deflexed  in  the  expanded  flower,  when  affeded  by  any  ir- 
ritating caufe,  is  turned  upwards  with  violence,  fo  as  to 
cover  the  upright  and  immoveable  column  with  its  concave 
part.  Brown. 

LEVENS,  Leva,  or  Levenese,  a town  of  Hungary, 
near  the  river  Gran,  where  the  Turks  were  defeated,  after 
a defperate  engagement,  111  the  year  1664,  with  the  lofs  of 
12,000  men  killed,  and  ijoo  taken  prifoners,  with  their 
artillery,  & c.  ; 24  miles  N.N.E.  of  Gran. 

LEVENTAN,  a lake  of  Pruflia ; 56  miles  S.E.  of 
Konigfberg. 

LEVENTI.  See  Lawend. 

LEVER,  Sir  Ashton,  in  Biography,  was  the  fon  of  fir 
D’Arcy  Lever  of  Alkington,  near  Manchefter.  He 
finiftied  his  education  at  Corpus  Chrifti  college,  Oxford  ; 
and  on  leaving  the  univerfity  he  went  to  refide  with  his 
mother,  and  afterwards  fettled  at  his  family-feat,  which  he 
rendered  famous  by  the  belt  aviary  in  the  kingdom.  He 
next  extended  his  views  to  all  branches  of  natural  hiftory, 
and  became  at  length  poffeffed  of  one  of  the  fineft  mufseums 
in  the  world,  fparing  no  expence  in  procuring  fpecimens 
from  the  molt  dillant  regions.  This  mufieum  was  difpofed 
of  by  lottery  in  1785,  but  to  the  great  lofs  of  the  proprietor. 
It  was,  for  fome  years  after  this,  exhibited  to  the  public  at 
a fmall  charge,  but  is  now  difperfed,  the  articles  having 
been  fold  feparately  by  auction.  Sir  Afhton  died  in  1780. 
Europ.  Mag. 

Lever,  or  Leaver,  in  Mechanics,  an  inflexible  ftraight 
bar,  fupported,  in  a Angle  point,  on  a fulcrum,  or  prop, 
and  ufed  for  the  railing  of  weights. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  levier,  which  fignifies 
the  fame  ; formed  of  the  verb  lever,  or  Latin  levare,  to  raife. 

The  lever  is  the  firlt  of  thofe  called  mechanical  powers, 
or  fiinple  machines,  as  being,  of  all  fuch,  the  moll  Ample ; 
and  is  chiefly  applied  for  railing  weights  to  fmall  heights. 

In  a lever  there  are  three  things  confidered  : the  weight 
to  be  raifed,  or  fuftained,  as  O,  Plate  XXX.  Mechanics, 
jig.  4 ; the  power  by  which  it  is  to  be  raifed,  or  fuftained, 
as  B ; and  the  fulcrum,  or  prop,  D,  on  which  the  lever  is 
fuftained,  or  rather  on  which  it  moves  round,  the  fulcrum 
remaining  fixed. 

Le  vers  are  of  three  kinds ; fometimes  the  fulcrum,  or 
centre  of  motion,  is  placed  between  the  weight  and  the 
power,  as  in  fig.  4.  This  we  call  a lever  of  the  frjl  Lind,  or 
veelis  heterodromus ; to  which  maybe  reduced  fciffars,  pin- 
cers, fnuffers.  See.  Sometimes  the  weight  is  between  the 
fulcrum  and  the  power,  which  is  called  a lever  of  the  fecond 
kind,  as  in  fg.  5.  Of  this  kind  are  the  oars  and  rudder  of  a 
boat,  the  mails  of  {hips,  cutting  knives  fixed  at  one  end, 
and  doors  whofe  hinges  are  as  the  fixed  point.  And  fome- 
times the  power  afts  between  the  weight  and  the  fulcrum, 
which  is  the  lever  of  the  third  Lind.  Such  is  a ladder  iifted 
by  the  middle  to  rear  it  up  agamil.a  wall:  thefe  two  are 
called  ved.es  homodromi. 

In  this  laft,  the  power  mull  exceed  the  weight. in  pro- 
portion as  its  diftance  from  the  centre  of  .motion  is  lefs  than 
the  diftance  of  the  centre  from  the  weight.  And  as  the  fir  ft 
two  kinds  of  lever  ferve  for  producing  a flow  motion  bv  a 
Iwift  one,  fo  the  lall  ferves  for  producing  a fwift  mot  ion, of 
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the  weight  by  a How  motion  of  the  power.  It  is  by  this 
kind  of  levers  that  the  mufcular  motions  of  animals  are  per- 
formed, the  mufcles  being  inferted  much  nearer  to  the  centre 
of  motion  than  the  point  where  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
weight  to  be  railed  is  applied ; fo  that  the  power  of  the 
mufcle  is  many  times  greater  than  the  weight  which  it  is  able 
to  fuftais.  Though  this  may  appear  at  (irft  a difadvantage 
to  animals,  becaufe  it  makes  their  ftrength  lefs  : it  is,  how- 
ever, the  effeft  of  excellent  contrivance  ; for  if  the  power 
was,  in  this  cafe,  applied  at  a greater  diltance  than  the 
weight,  the  figure  of  animals  would  be  not  only  awkward 
and  ugly,  but  altogether  unfit  for  motion  ; as  Borelli  has 
ffiewn  in  his  treatife  “ De  Motu  Animalium.”  The  power 
of  the  lever  is  founded  on  the  following  theorem  ; viz. 

That  the  fpace,  or  arc,  defcribed  by  each  point  of  a lever, 
and  confequently  the  velocity  of  each  point  of  a lever,  is  as 
its  dillance  from  the  fulcrum,  or  prop.” 

From  hence  it  follows,  that  the  aftion  of  a power,  and 
the  refiftance  of  the  weight,  increafe  in  proportion  to  their 
dillance  from  the  fulcrum. 

And  hence  alfo  it  follows,  that  a power  will  be  able  to 
fullain  a weight,  if  the  dillance  of  the  point  in  the  lever,  to 
which  it  is  applied,  be  to  the  dillance  of  the  weight,  as  the 
weight  to  the  intenfity  of  the  power  ; which,  if  it  be  ever  fo 
little  increafed,  mull  raife  the  weight.  See  this  doftriue 
demonllrated  under  the  word  Mechanic  Powers;  and 
farther  illullrated  under  the  word  Balance  ; between 
which  and  the  lever  there  is  a great  analogy  ; a lever  of  the 
firll  kind  being  a fort  of  lleelyard  to  raife  weights. 

The  power  and  aftion  of  the  lever  will  be  fully  illullrated 
by  the  following  propofitions : 

1.  If  the  power  applied  to  a lever  of  any  kind  fullain  a 
weight,  the  power  is  to  the  weight  in  a reciprocal  ratio  of 
their  dillances  from  the  fulcrum. 

2.  The  weight  of  a lever  of  the  firll  or  fecond  kind,  A B, 
Jig.  4,  the  diltance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  fulcrum 

C V,  and  the  dillances  of  the  weight,  and  the  power  A C 
and  C B,  being  all  given,  to  find  the  power  that  will  fullain 
it.  Suppofe  the  lever  void  of  gravity,  but  in  lieu  tliereof  a 
weight  hung  at  V : if  then  A C be  made  to  C V,  as  the 
gravity  of  the  lever  to  a fourth  number,  we  lhall  have  the 
weight  which  the  lever  is  able  to  fullain  ; and  this  fubtrafted 
from  the  given  weight,  the  remainder  will  be  the  weight  to 
be  fultained  by  the  power.  Let  C B then  be  to  C A,  as 
the  remaining  weight  to  a fourth  weight,  and  we  lhall  have 
the  power  to  be  applied  in  B,  in  order  to  fullain  the  given 
weight  with  the  given  lever. 

3.  The  gravity  of  a lever  of  the  firll  or  fecond  kind,  A B, 
the  dillance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  fulcrum  C V, 
the  dillances  of  the  power,  and  the  weight  B C and  C A, 
being  all  given,  to  find  the  weight  to  be  fuftained.  Find 
the  part  of  the  weight  fuftained  by  the  lever  alone,  as  in  the 
former  problem  : in  the  fame  manner  find  the  other  part  of 
the  weight,  which  the  power  applied  in  B is  able  to  fullain  ; 
add  the  two  numbers  together,  and  the  fum  is  the  weight 
required. 

4.  The  gravity,  and  centre  of  gravity  F,  of  a lever  of 
the  fecond  kind  C B,  Jig.  5,  with  the  weight  G,  its  dillance 
from  the  fulcrum  C A,  and  from  the  power  C B,  being 
given,  to  find  the  power  capable  of  fultaining  the  weight. 
Suppofe  the  lever  void  of  gravity,  but  in  lieu  thereof  a 
weight  equal  thereto  hung  in  F,  the  power  required  to  fuf- 
tain  the  lever  alone  ; then  find  the  power  requilite  to  fullain 
the  given  weight  G ; add  the  po  cvers  together,  and  the  fum 
■will  be  the  power  required. 

5.  If  a.  power  applied  to  a lever  of  any  kind  lift  a weight, 
the  fpace  ef  the  firll  is  to  tliat  of  the  laft,  as  is  this  lall  to  a 


power  able  to  fullain  the  fame  weight ; whence  it  follows, 
that  the  gain  of  force  is  always  attended  with  the  lofs  of 
time,  and  vice  verfj. 

When  the  two  arms  of  a lever  are  not  in  a right  line,  but 
contain  any  invariable  angle  at  C , fig.  6,  the  lever  is  called 
a bended  lever ; and  is  evidently  of  the  firll  kind,  and  the 
law  of  the  equilibrium  is  the  fame ; i.  e.  if  the  power  P be 
applied  at  B to  the  arm  C B,  and  the  weight  W afts  by 
means  of  a pulley  M,  in  the  direction  A M,  perpendicular 
to  the  arm  A,  the  power  and  weight  will  fullain  each  other, 

if  P be  to  W,  as  C A to  C B,  or  P x C B = W x C A. 

If  feveral  powers  aft  upon  the  arm  C A,  find  their  centre  of 
gravity,  A,  on  the  arm  C A,  and  fuppofe  all  the  powers  to 
be  united  there  ; and  if  the  power  P be  to  their  fum  as  C A 
to  C B,  it  will  fullain  them.  The  fum  of  the  powers  being 
given,  it  is  manifell  that  the  farther  their  centre  of  gravity 
A is  removed  from  the  centre  of  motion  C,  the  greater  re- 
fiftance they  will  oppofe  againft  the  power  P,  and  it  will 
require  the  greater  force  in  the  power  to  overcome  them. 
Hence  Galileo  juftly  concludes,  that  the  bones  of  animals 
are  the  ltronger  for  their  beings  hollow,  their  weight  being 
given  ; or  if  the  arm  C B F reprelents  their  length,  the 
circle  C H D a feftion  perpendicular  to  the  length  P,  any 
power  applied  along  their  length,  tending  to  break  them"; 
then  the  ftrength  or  force  of  all  their  longitudinal  fibres,  by 
which  the  adhefion  of  the  parts  is  preferved,  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be  united  in  A,  the  centre  of  the  circle  C H D, 
which  is  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  thofe  forces, 
whether  the  feftion  be  a circle  or  annulus.  But  it  is  plain 
that  when  the  area  of  the  feftion,  or  the  number  of  fuch 
fibres  is  given,  the  dillance  C A is  greater  when  the  feftion 
is  an  annulus  than  when  it  is  a circle  without  any  cavity  ; 
confequently  the  power  with  which  the  parts  adhere,  and 
which  refills  againft  P,  that  endeavours  to  feparate  them,  is 
greater  in  the  fame  proportion.  For  the  fame  reafon,  the 
llalks  of  corn,  the  feathers  of  fowls,  and  hollow  fpears,  are 
lefs  liable  to  accidents  that  tend  to  break  them,  than  if  they 
were  of  the  lame  weight  and  length,  but  folid,  without  any 
cavity.  In  this  inltance,  fays  Mr.  Maclaurin,  (View  of 
Sir.  1.  Newton’s  Phil.  Difc.  book  ii.  chap.  3.  $ 13.)  art 
only  imitates  the  wifdom  of  nature.  See  Mechanical 
Powers. 

Lever,  or  VeUis , in  Midwifery,  an  inllrument  ufed  to 
facilitate  the  birth  of  the  head  of  the  child,  when  it  remains 
long  fixed  in  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  of  the  mother.  It  is 
ufually  called  the  lever  of  Roonhuyfen,  the  name  of  a fur- 
geon  of  Amiterdam,  who  has  the  credit  of  having  invented, 
or  firll  made  ufe  of  it.  Roonhuyfen  is  faid  to  have  been  in- 
ftrufted  by  Dr.  Hugh  Chamberlen  in  the  method  of  uling 
the  forceps,  (fee  that  article,)  for  which  he  paid  him  a con- 
fiderable  fum  of  money  : but  finding,  in  many  cafes,  great 
difficulty  in  introducing  the  fecond  blade  of  the  forceps,  he 
confined  himfelf  to  the  ufe  of  a fingle  blade  ; and  procuring 
an  inllrument  to  be  made  upon  that  principle,  he  called  it 
his  lever.  Ruyfch  was  alfo  faid  to  participate  with  him  in 
the  ufe  of  this  new  contrivance.  It  was  for  a long  time  ap- 
plied with  great  caution,  and  only  Ihewn  to  fuch  of  their 
pupils  as  paid  them  a fpecific  fum  for  the  purpofe.  At 
length  De  Vifcher  and  Van  de  Poll,  two  phyficians  of 
Amiterdam,  purchafed  the  fecret  of  a defeendant  of  Roon- 
huyfen, and  publilhed  a defeription  of  the  inllrument,  and 
of  the  manner  of  ufing  it,  in  the  Dutch  language.  This 
account  was,  many  years  after,  tranllated  into  French  by 
M.  Preville,  and  affixed  to  his  tranflation  of  Smellie's 
Treatife  of  Midwifery,  to  which  he  added  an  engraving  of 
the  inllrument. 

The  lever  is  a flat  piece  of  iron,  twelve  inches  in  length, 
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one  inch  in  breadth,  and  a quarter  o|  an  inch  in  thicknefs. 
It  is  ftraight  in  the  middle  for  four  inches,  and  moderately 
curved  at  each  end.  (See  Plate  Surgery.)  In  uling  it, 
one  or  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  (the  woman  lying 
on  her  left  fide,  as  in  a natural  labour)  mud  be  introduced 
under  the  pubes,  and  fo  far,  if  prafticable,  as  to  reach  an 
ear  of  the  child,  when  the  lever  is  to  be  flowly  and  gra- 
dually infinuated  between  the  fingers  and  the  head  of  the 
child.  The  fingers  are  now  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
handle  of  the  lever  to  be  raifed  towards  the  belly  of  the  wo- 
man, and  gently  moved  about,  until  the  head  of  the  child  is 
lodged  in  its  curve.  The  more  completely  the  curve  touches 
and  embraces  the  head  of  the  child,  the  more  fpeedily  and 
eafily  the  delivery  will  be  effefted.  During  every  pain,  the 
handle  of  the  lever  muft  be  raifed  with  the  right  hand,  and 
its  middle  prelTed  down  with  the  left  hand.  This  will  pre- 
vent the  foft  parts  of  the  woman  covering  the  os  pubis  from 
being  injured.  When  by  this  means  the  head  of  the  child 
has  been  made  to  defcend  into  the  vagina,  the  left  hand  mult 
be  removed  from  the  middle  of  the  mftrument,  and  applied 
over  the  anus  and  the  perinaeum,  to  guard  thofe  parts, 
(which  will  be  found  to  be  much  dill  ended,)  and  to  prevent 
their  being  lacerated ; for  which  purpofe,  alfo,  the  whole 
of  the  operation  (which  will  ufually  be  completed  within 
between  ten  and  twenty  minutes)  muft  be  performed  flowly 
and  cautioufly,  imitating  as  much  as  pofiible  a natural 
labour. 

For  further  information  on  this  fubjeft,  fee  Dr.  Bland’s 
Account  of  the  Invention  and  Ufe  of  the  Lever,  publilhed 
in  the  fecond  volume  of  Medical  Communications,  1790. 

LEVERANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Otranto  ; 7 miles  N.  of  Nardo. 

LEVERET,  amongft  Sport/ men,  a young  hare,  in  the 
firft  year  of  its  age. 

LEVERETT,  in  Geography,  a townlhip  of  America, 
in  Hamplhire  county,  Mallachufetts,  near  Connecticut 
river ; 94  miles  W.  from  Bolton  ; incorporated  in  1774, 
and  containing  71 1 inhabitants.  A copper-mine  has  been 
lately  difcovered  in  this  townlhip. 

LEVE RIDGE,  Richard,  in  Biography,  was  a finger 
of  Purcell’s  fongs,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  and  in  that  of 
William  and  Mary.  During  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  he 
performed  in  1706  the  part  of  fir  Trufty,  in  Addifon’s 
Rofamond ; and  in  the  firft  attempts  at  opera  on  the  Italian 
model,  he  fung  his  part  in  Englilh,  in  Camilla  and  Thomy- 
ris ; while  Nicolini,  Valentini,  and  the  Margarita,  per- 
I formed  their  parts  in  Italian. 

He  had  a deep  and  powerful  bafe  voice ; was  a ufeful 
1 performer  on  the  Englilh  ftage  on  many  occafions,  parti- 
, cularly  at  Covent  Garden,  where  he  attached  himfelf  to 
Rich,  and  his  pantomime  entertainments,  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  He  was  not,  however,  without  genius  for  poetry  and 
compolition,  as  far  as  a ballad  went.  We  remember  his 
finging  one  written  and  fet  by  himfelf,  “ Ghofts  of  every 
Occupation,”  and  feveral  of  Purcell’s  bafe  fongs  occa- 
fionally,  which,  fifty  years  ago,  feemed  antediluvian  ; but 
as  he  generally  was  the  reprefentative  of  Pluto.  Neptune,  or 
fome  ancient  divinity,  it  correfpouded  perfectly  with  his 
figure  and  character.  As  he  was  not  only  a celebrated 
finger  of  convivial  fongs,  but  the  writer  of  many  that  were 
in  great  favour  with  fingers  and  hearers  of  a certain  clafs, 
who  more  pioufly  performed  the  rites  of  Comus  and  Bacchus 
than  thofe  of  Minerva  and  Apollo,  he  had  always  a crowded 
houfe  at  his  benefit ; nor  did  he  leave  this  fublunary  world, 
©r  the  ftage,  till  1758,  at  88  years  of  age. 

LEVET,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 


partment of  the  Cher,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Bourges ; 6 miles  S.  of  Bourges.  The  place 
contains  645,  and  the  canton  5263  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  232^  kiliometres,  in  16  communes. 

LEVI,  Ben-Gershom,  in  Biography , a learned  rabbi, 
who  flourilhed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  born  in  Pro- 
vence about  the  year  1290.  His  celebrity  is  founded  chiefly 
on  his  philofophical  and  theological  writings.  He  was  a 
difciple  of  Ariftotle,  and  philofophizes  in  the  fpirit  of  his 
mailer,  when  difeufiing  fubjedls  of  facred  literature.  He 
died  in  1370,  when  he  was  80  years  of  age.  He  was 
author  of  “ Commentaries”  on  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  of  which  fome  are  inferted  in  the  great  bibles  of 
Venice  and  Bafil ; and  others  were  feparately  printed  at. 
Pefaro,  Venice,  and  Paris.  He  was  author  of  a philo- 
fophical work,  entitled  “ Millemot  Hafchem,”  or  “ The 
Battles  of  the  Lord,”  divided  into  treatifes  on  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul,  the  knowledge  of  future  events,  pro- 
phecy, the  interpretation  of  dreams,  the  omnifcience  of 
God,  &c.  ; and  of  various  other  treatifes,  which  were 
formerly  preferved  in  MS.  in  the  Vatican  library,  and  in 
that  belonging  to  the  congregation  of  the  fathers  of  the 
oratory  at  Paris. 

Levi,  IJle  du  Fort,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  Upper  Canada,  in  Iront  of  the  townlhip  of 
Edwardlburg.  On  this  ifland  are  the  ruins  of  a French  for- 
tification. 

LE  VIE  ION,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  ; 
36  miles  W.S.W.  of  Ifpahan. 

LEVIER,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Doubs,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillridt  of  Pon- 
tarlier;  10  miles  W.  of  Pontarlier.  The  place  contains 
1065,  and  the  canton  7727  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
310  kiliometres,  in  13  communes. 

LEVIGATION,  the  reduction  of  hard  and  ponderous 
bodies,  as  coral,  tutty,  precious  ftones,  &c.  into  a fine 
fubtil  pow'der,  by  grinding  them  with  water  upon  porphyry, 
or  the  like,  as  painters  do  their  colours. 

Levigation  is  much  ufed  in  pharmacy  and  chemiftry  ; but 
unlefs  the  grinding  inftruments  be  extremely"  hard,  they  will 
wear  away,  fo  as  fometimes  to  double  the  weight  of  the 
medicine  thus  managed. 

LEVIRATE,  in  the  Jewi/Jj  Cujloms,  a term  ufed  by 
anthers  who  have  written  on  the  law  and  cuftoms  of  the 
Jews,  to  denote  particularly  that  law  of  Mofes,  which 
obliges  one  brother  to  marry  the  widow  of  another,  who 
died  without  children,  to  raile  up  feed  to  him.. 

The  word  is  derived  from  levir,  which  fignifies,  in  Latin, 
the  hulband’s  brother,  or  the  brother-in-law ; and  the  word 
levirate  has  been  hence  formed,  to  exprefs  the  law  whereof 
we  have  been  fpeaking. 

This  law,  which  is  an  exception  to  that  which  condemns 
marriages  between  brothers  and  fillers,  and  between  bro- 
thers-in-law and  lifters-in-law, . feems  to  have  been  in  ufe 
among  the  Hebrews  and  Canaanites  before  the  time  of 
Mofes;  fince  Judah  gave  his  firft-born  Er,  and  Onan  his- 
fecond  fon,  fucceflively  to  Tamar,  and  obliges  himfelf 
to  give  her  likewife  to  Selah  his  third  fon.  Calm.  Di£t.  Bibl. 

LEVIS  ANUS,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  Petiver, 
who  wrote  it  Leouifanus,  in  honour  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lewis, 
who  fent  him  feveral  plants  as  well  as  (hells  from  Madras. 
The  Cape  ftmib  to  which  this  appellation  was  given,  having 
been  referred  by  Linnaeus  at  one  time  to  Brunia , at  another 
to  Protea,  is  now  Leucadendron  Levi/anus,  Brown  Tr.  of 
Linn  Soc.  v.  10.  55.  (See  Leucadendron.)  Schreber  in 
his  Gen.  PI.  149,  eftablilhed  another  Levifanus  out  of 
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JSrunia ; but  this  is  now  Staavia  of  Willdenow,  Sp.  PI. 
v.  i.  1 144,  a name  which  we  prefume  will  remain. 

LEVITA,  in  Geography , an  ifland  in  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago, about  eight  miles  in  circumference.  N.  lat.  370. 
E.  long.  26°  14'. 

LEVITE,  an  inferior  kind  of  minifter  in  the  Jewifh  ta- 
bernacle and  temple,  who  had  the  care  and  management  of 
the  facred  utenfils. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  Xewt »?,  the  root  of 
which  is  the  name  Levi ; which  was  given  to  that  patriarch 
by  his  mother  Leah,  from  the  Hebrew  lavah , to  be 

■tied,  or  united ; Leah  hoping,  by  the  birth  of  this  fon,  to  be 
more  clofely  linked  to  her  hulband  Jacob  ; and,  therefore, 
in  a large  fenfe,  the  Levites  were  the  pofterity  of  this  pa- 
triarch, and  conftituted  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Ifrael. 
In  a more  reflrained  and  peculiar  fenfe,  they  were  a lower 
order  of  ecclefiaftical  perfons,  inferior  to  the  priefts,  and 
their  affiftants  in  the  facred  fervice.  The  fons  of  Levi  were 
^appointed  to  this  office,  in  confequence  of  the  extraordinary 
zeal  they  difeovered  againft  idolatry,  in  the  cafe  of  the 
golden  calf.  Exod.  xxxii.  26.  28. 

When  God  miraculoufly  deftroyed  all  the  firft  born  of  the 
Egyptians  (Exod.  xii.  29.),  he  fpared  the  firft  born  of  the 
Ifraelites  ; and  in  order  to  preferve  the  remembrance  of  the 
-miracle,  and  of  that  great  deliverance  from  their  bondage  in 
Egypt,  which  that  miracle  occafioned,  he  was  pleafed  to 
appoint  that  for  the  future  all  the  firft-born  males  “ ffiould 
be  fet  apart  unto  himfelf.”  (Exod.  xiii.  12.  16.  Numb, 
viii.  17. ) But  afterwards,  on  the  occafion  above  men- 
tioned, the  whole  tribe  of  Levi  had  the  honour  affigned 
them,  inftead  of  the  firft-born  of  Ifrael.  And  that  it  might 
appear  there  was  a juft  fubftitution  of  the  Levites  for  the 
firft-born,  number  for  number,  he  ordered  an  eftimate  to  be 
made  of  both  ; and  when,  on  calling  up  the  poll,  the  firft- 
born  were  found  to  exceed  the  Levites  by  273,  the  furplus 
was  redeemed  at  the  price  of  five  fhekels  a head,  which  was 
paid  to  the  priefts  for  the  ufe  of  the  fanfluary.  (Numb.  iii. 
14,  ad  fin.)  We  may  here  obferve,  as  a circumftance 
worthy  of  notice,  that  the  pofterity  of  Mofes  were  no  more 
than  common  Levites,  while  the  defendants  of  his  brother 
Aaron  were  advanced,  by  the  appointment  of  his  law,  to 
the  dignity  of  the  priefthood.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  13,  14.) 
This  is  a plain  evidence  that  Moles  was  not  influenced  by 
any  worldly  or  ambitious  views,  or  rather  that  he  was  not 
the  contriver  and  author  of  the  law  which  he  gave  to  Ifrael, 
but  received  it  from  God  : for  if  he  had  framed  it,  it  is  na- 
tural to  fuppofe  that  he  would  have  made  fome  better  pro- 
vdfion  than  he  did  for  his  fons,  and  for  the  grandeur  of  his 
houfe,  and  not  have  advanced  his  brother’s  above  his  own. 

The  Levites  were  originally  divided  into  three  dalles,  or 
families,  from  the  three  fons  of  Levi,  Kohath,  Gerlhon, 
and  Merari  ; but  afterwards  by  David  into  twenty-four 
courfes.  1 Chron.  xxiii.  6.  ch.  xxviii.  11  — 13. 

The  Levites,  in  the  Jewifh  church,  were  an  order  in- 
ferior to  the  priefts  ; and  anfwered,  iu  fome  meafure,  to 
deacons,  in  the  Chriftian  church.  On  their  firft  inftitution, 
a great  part  of  the  fervice  that  was  affigned  them  was  pe- 
culiar to  the  Hate  of  the  Ifaaelites  at  that  time  ; and  it  was 
fervile  and  laborious.  But  when  they  were  fettled  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  the  tabernacle  was  no  longer  carried 
about  as  before,  the  fervice  of  the  Levites  was,  of  courfe, 
■changed,  and  became  much  more  eafy.  On  which  account, 
ir.  the  time  of  David,  they  were  thought  fit  to  enter  on  their 
office  at  the  age  of  30  years ; whereas,  by  the  original  ap- 
pointment of  Mofes,  they  were  not  admitted  till  they  were 
25  or  30  years  of  age,  and  were  difeharged  at  50.  (Numb. 


iv.  3.  13.43.  ch.  viii.  24,  25.)  It  is  an  opinion  among  the 
Jew’s,  that  the  Levites  paffed  through  four  different  degrees. 
From  one  month  old  to  their  twentieth  year  they  were  in- 
ftrufted  in  the  law  of  God  ; from  twenty  to  twenty-five,  in 
the  funflions  of  their  miniftry  ; from  that  period  to  thirty, 
they  ferved  a kind  of  apprenticelhip,  beginning  to  exercife 
themfelves  in  fome  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  facred  fer- 
vice ; and  laftly,  when  they  attained  their  thirtieth  year, 
they  were  fully  inflituted  in  their  office.  A fimilar  grada- 
tion, probably  borrowed  from  that  of  the  Jewilh  Levites, 
has  been  obferved  among  the  vellal  virgins ; and  fome  have 
fuppofed  that  this  gradation  is  referred  to  by  the  apollle, 
when  he  tells  Timothy,  that  they  who  perform  the  office  of 
a deacon  well  purchafe  to  themfelves  a good  degree,  *xXo» 
(S xSfjLtev.  i Tim.  iii.  13. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  Levites  Were  ori- 
ginally diftributed  into  three  families  ; and  in  David’s  time, 
they  were  diftinguilhed  into  three  claffes,  to  each  of  which 
a different  fervice  was  affigned  ; and  probably  each  was  di- 
vided into  twenty-four  courfes.  The  firft  clafs  was  ap- 
pointed to  affilt  the  priefts  in  the  exercife  of  their  miniftry  ; 
the  fecond  clafs  formed  the  temple  choir  ; the  third  clafs  had 
the  charge  of  the  feveral  gates  of  the  courts  of  the  fanfluary 
affigned  them  by  lot.  ( 1 Chron.  xxvi.  1.  15.  19.  2 Chron. 
xxxv.  15.  viii.  14.)  The  Levites  exercifed  the  office  of 
magiftrates,  which  office  belonged  to  them,  not  as  Levites, 
but  as  perfons  who  generally  addifted  themfelves  more  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  law,  and  had  more  leifure  to  attend  on  the 
duties  of  the  magiftracy,  than  others  who  were  employed  in 
fecular  bufinefs.  The  magiftrates  of  different  ranks,  both 
the  “ fhophetim”  and  “ ffioterim,”  w-ere  very  generally, 
though  not  always,  chofen  out  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Thus 
the  prophetic  curfe,  denounced  by  Jacob  againft  Levi, 
(Gen.  xlix.  7.)  was  remarkably  accompliffied,  (though  in 
effeft  converted  into  a bleffing,)  not  only  in  refpeft  to  the 
appointment  of  their  habitation,  but  likewife  of  their  offices 
and  employments ; more  of  them,  than  perhaps  of  all  the 
tribes  taken  colleftively,  being  officers  and  judges  through- 
out the  whole  country  ; and  probably,  as  the  rabbies  tell 
us,  fome  of  them  were  generally  direftors  of  their  feminaries 
of  learning.  Of  the  confecration  of  the  Levites,  and  of  the 
ceremonies  attending  it,  we  have  an  account  in  Numb.  viii. 
10,  11. 

As  to  the  refidence  and  fubiiftence  of  the  Levites,  we 
may  obferve  that  they  had  no  fettled  lands  allotted  them  for 
their  maintenance,  as  the  other  tribes  had,  but  lived  chiefly 
on  the  offerings  made  to  God.  (Deut.  xxiii.  1,  2.)  They 
wrere  diftributed  through  all  the  tribes,  each  of  which  gave 
fome  of  their  cities  to  the  Levites,  amounting  in  all  to  the 
number  of  thirty-five,  with  grounds  in  their  neighbourhood 
for  the  fubfiftence  of  their  flocks.  (Numb.  xxxv.  4,  3.) 
In  the  weeks  of  their  attendance  at  the  fanfluary,  they  were 
maintained  by  the  dues  ariling  from  the  facrifices  ; befides 
thefe  dues,  the  firft  fruits,  which  were  brought  to  the 
temple,  and  the  money  paid  for  the  redemption  of  the  firft- 
born,  contributed  to  their  fubfiftence.  But,  when  they 
were  out  of  waiting,  their  maintenance  partly  arofe  from 
the  glebes  belonging  to  their  cities,  and  chiefly  from  the 
tithes  of  the  produce  of  the  whole  country,  which  the  law 
allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  (Numb,  xviii.  21.)  a tenth  of 
which  they  paid  to  the  priefts.  See  Tithe. 

According  to  the  numeration  made  by  Solomon,  from 
the  age  of  twenty  there  were  thirty-eight  thoufand  Levites 
capable  of  ferving : twenty-four  thoufand  of  thefe  he  ap- 
pointed for  the  dady  miniftry  under  the  priefts  ; fix  thoufand 
to  be  inferior  judges  in  the  cities,  and  to  decide  matters  re- 
lating 
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lating  to  religlbn,  and  of  no  great  confequence  to  the  (late  ; 
four  thoufand  to  be  door-keepers,  and  to  take  care  of  the 
riches  of  the  temple ; and  the  reft  to  do  the  office  of  chuntors, 
or  fingers. 

LEVITICAL  Degrees,  in  Law.  See  Marriage. 

LEVITICI,  in  Church  Hifiory,  a feft  of  heretics,  who 
fprung  from  the  Gnoftics  and  Nicolaitans. 

LEVITICUS,  a canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
fo  called  from  its  containing  the  laws  and  regulations  relating 
to  the  priefts,  Levites,  and  facrifices.  See  Canon  and 
Pentateuch. 

LEVITY,  the  privation  or  want  of  weight  in  any  body, 
when  compared  with  another  that  is  heavier. 

In  which  fenfe,  levity  (lands  oppofed  to  gravity. 

The  fchools  maintain,  that  there  is  fuch  a thing  as  pofitive 
and  abfolulc  levity,  and  impute  fo  this  the  rife  or  emergency 
of  bodies  lighter  in  fpecie  than  the  bodies  wherein  they 
rife. 

But  we  find  by  experience,  that  all  bodies  tend  towards 
the  earth,  fome  (lower,  and  forr.e  fader,  in  all  fluids,  or 
mediums,  whether  water,  air,  & c.  Thus,  cork  is  only 
faid  to  be  lighter  than  gold,  bccaufe,  under  equal  di- 
menfions,  the  gold  will  fink  ir.,  and  the  cork  fwim  upon 
water. 

Archimedes  has  demonftrated,  that  a folid  body  will  float 
any  where  in  a fluid  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  ; and  that  a 
lighter  body  will  keep  above  a heavier.  The  reafon  is,  that 
of  bodies  falling  towards  the  earth,  thofe  which  have  a like 
number  of  equal  parts,  have  equal  gravity  } fince  the  gravity 
of  the  whole  is  the  fum  of  the  gravity  of  all  its  parts.  Now 
two  bodies  have  an  equal  number  of  equal  parts,  if  under 
the  fame  dimenfions  there  be  no  intervals  deftit.ute  of  matter  ; 
whence  it  follows,  that  as  no  portion  of  matter  is  fo  fmail, 
but  that  the  body  wherein  it  is  contained  may  be  wholly 
divided  into  parts  equally  fmail,  there  can  be  no  reafon  for 
the  defcent  of  thefe,  which  will  not  equally  hold  for  the  de- 
fcent  of  that. 

Hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  thofe  bodies  which  do 
not  equally  gravitate  under  the  fame  dimenfions,  do  not  con- 
tain equal  portions  of  matter  ; and,  therefore,  when  we  fee, 
that  a cube  of  gold  fubfides  in  water,  at  the  fame  time  that 
an  equal  bulk  of  cork  fwims  upon  it,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
gcrki  mull  have  a greater  number  of  equal  parts  of  matter, 
under  the  fame  bulk,  than  the  cork  ; or  the  cork  mud  have 
a greater  number  of  vacuities  than  the  gold  ; and  that  there 
is  alfo  in  the  water  a greater  number  of  vacuities  than  in  gold. 
See  Fluids,  and  Specific  Gravity. 

Hence  we  have  a clear  idea  both  of  dar.fity  or  gravity, 
and  of  levity  ; and  know,  that  the  latter  cannot,  in  a Uriel 
fenfe,  be  accounted  any  thing  politive,  but  only  a mere  ne- 
gation or  abfence  of  body  ; which  determines  that  body  to 
be  lighter  than  another  which  contains  more  matter. 

Dr.  Hook,  it  is  true,  feems  to  maintain  fomething  like  a 
politive  levity  ; which,  if  we  miftake  not,  is  what  he  means 
by  the  term  levitation  ; viz.  a property  of  bodies  dire&ly 
contrary  to  that  of  gravitation  towards  the  fun. 

This,  he  thinks,  he  has  difeovered  in  the  dreams  of  fe- 
veral  coirtets ; which,  though  they  had  a defcent  from  the 
nucleus  of  the  comet  towards  the  fun,  yet  they  quickly  re- 
turned, and  went  oppolite  to  the  fun,  and  that  to  a pro- 
digious extent.  In  effeft,  where  the  power  of  gravitation 
ceafes,  it  fhould  feem  fome  fuch  contrary  force  does  begin  ; 
whereof  we  have  inftances  in  the  phenomena  of  attradlion. 
This  is  what  fir  Ifaac  Newton  calls  the  vis  repcUens , and 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  laws  of  nature  ; without  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  account  for  rarefaction,  and  foine  other 
appearances. 

Vol.  XX. 


LEVIZANO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Panaro  ; fix  miles  S.S.E.  of  Modena. 

LEUK,  a fmail  town  of  Switzerland,  built  upon  an 
eminence  about  a mile  from  the  Rhine,  and  the  principal 
place  of  one  of  the  dixains  of  the  Vallais  ; containing  two 
churches  and  a large  palace  of  the  bifhops  of  Sion.  At  the 
diftance  of  fix  miles  N.  are  celebrated  baths,  faid  to  be 
beneficial  in  rheumatifms,  difeafes  of  the  (kin,  See.  and  to 
refemble  thofe  of  Bath.  Here  are  feveral  fprings  of  different 
warmth  and  of  different  qualities.  According  to  accurate 
experiments,  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  when 
plunged  into  the  principal  fource,  Hood  at  115,  and  at  120 
in  the  fpring  which  flows  near  the  bridge  over  the  Dola. 
Leuk  is  diflant  20  miles  E.  from  Sion. 

LEVKOPOL,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Tauris;  80  miles  S.  of  Perekop.  N.  lat.  45 1 6'.  E.  long. 
34°  °-4'- 

LEUNCL  AVIUS,  John,  in  Biography , an  eminent 
man  of  letters  in  the  feventeenth  century,  fon  of  a gentle- 
man of  Weftphalia,  was  brought  up  to  the  profeffion  of  the 
law,  with  which  fcience  he  was  intimately  acquainted,  as 
well  as  with  literature  in  general*  He  was  a great  traveller, 
and  refided  a confiderable  time  in  Turkey.  He  died  at 
Vienna  in  1693,  ab°ut  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  From  his 
knowledge  of  the  Turkifh  language  he  was  enabled  to  col- 
le£t  fome  valuable  materials  for  the  hiftory  of  that  nation, 
which  he  publifhed  under  the  title  of  “ Hiltoriae  Muflima- 
nieae  Turcarum,”  and  his  “ Apnale-s  Turcici  cum  Supple- 
ment et  Pande&is  Plift.  Turcicce.”  His  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language  was  difplayed  in  feveral  Latin 
tranflations  of  Greek  authors,  viz.  Xenophon,  Zozimus, 
the  annals  of  Conftantine  Manaffes,  and  of  Michael  Glycas  \ 
the  Greek  abridgment  of  the  fixty  books  of  Roman  law  ; 
various  works  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  See.  Bayle. 

LEVONOVK,  iu  Geography , a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Irkutlk,  on  the  Lena  ; 52  miles  S.S.W,  of 
Kiren(k. 

LEUPOLD,  James,  in  Biography , a very  celebrated 
mechanician,  and  noted  for  his  conltruCtion  of  mathematical 
inftruments,  and  other  machines  for  the  elucidation  of  facts  in 
philofophy,  was  uommiffary  of  mines  to  the  king  of  Poland, 
and  a member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin,  and  other  fei- 
entific  bodies.  He  died  at  Leiplic  in  1727,  after  having  ac- 
quired celebrity  by  the  publication  of.  a work,  which  is  dill 
highly  elteemed,  entitled  “ Theatrum  Machinarum,”  in  three 
vols.  folio. 

LEVRET,  Andrew,  an  eminent  French  furgeon  and  ac- 
coucheur, was  admitted  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Surgery  at  Paris  in  February,  1742.  He  obtained  a high  and 
extenfive  reputation  in  his  department  of  the  art,  by  the 
improvements  which  he  made  in  fome  of  the  inftruments  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  employed  in  certain  difficult  cafes,  (efpecially 
the  forceps,)  and  by  the  prodigious  number  of  pupils  whom 
he  inflrudted.  He  was  employed  and  honoured  with  official 
appointments  by  all  the  female  branches  of  thq  royal  family. 
He  publiffied  feveral  works,  which  underwent  various  edi- 
tions and  tranflations.  “ Obfervations  fur  les  caufes  et  les 
accidens  de  plufieurs  accouchemens  laborieux,”  Paris,  1747. 
To  the  fourth  edition,  in  1770,  were  added,  *•  Ob- 
fervations on  the  lever  of  Roonhuyfen.”  “ Obfervations 
fur  la  cure  radicale  de  plufieurs  polypes  de  la  matric*e, 
de  la  gorge,  et  du  nez,  operee  par  denouveaux  moyens,” 
ibid,  1749,  &c.  “ Suite  des  obfervatipns  fur  les  caufe9 
et  les  accidens  de  plufieurs  accouchemens  laborieux,”  ibid. 
1751.  “Explication  de  plufieurs  figures  fur  le  , mecha- 
niline,  de  la  groffeffe  et  de  l’accouchement,”  ibid,  1732. 
“ L’Art  des  accouchemens  demontre  par  des  principes  de 
4 K phyfiqus 
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phyfique  et  de  mechanique,”  ibid.  1 75J?j  &c.  tl  EiT.ti  fur 
l’ahus  des  regies  generales,  et  contre  les  prejug^s  qui  s’op- 
pofent  aux  progres  de  l’art  des  accouchemens,”  ibid.  1766. 
Eloy  Dirt.  Hitt. 

LEV  ROUX,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Indre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  t lie 
dillrift  of  Chateauroux  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Chateauroux.  The 
place  contains  2800,  and  the  canton  8904  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  352I  kiliometres,  in  13  communes.  N.  lat.  46° 
59'.  E.  long.  i°  41'. 

LEUSDEN,  John,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  philolo- 
gilt,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1624.  He  laid  the  foundation 
of  a learned  education  in  his  native  city,  and  then  went  to 
Amfterdam  to  improve  himfclf  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Jewifh  ritual  from  converfation 
with  the  learned  rabbis.  He  obtained,  in  the  year  1649,  the 
profelforfliip  of  Hebrew  and  Jewifh  antiquities  at  Utrecht, 
which  he  held,  with  great  reputation,  till  his  death  in  1699. 
He  was  a capital  critic,  and  was  highly  celebrated  as  a 
teacher.  He  gave  correft  editions  of  the  works  of  Bochart 
and  Lighfoot,  and  of  Poole’s  Synopfis.  His  own  writings 
are  numerous  and  very  valuable,  of  which  the  principal  are 
“ Clavis  Hebraica  et  Philologica  Vet.  Teft.’’  4to.  “ Clavis 
Graeca  Novi  Teft.  cum  Annot.”  “ Compendium  Grascum 
Novi  Teft.”  “ Philological  Notes  upon  Jonas,  Joel,  and 
Hofea,”  two  vo's.  Svo.  Moreri. 

LEUTENBERG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  county  of  Schwartzburg-Rudolftadt,  on  the  Sorbitz  ; 
near  which  are  mines  of  filver  and  copper  ; eight  miles  S.E. 
of  Saalfeld.  N.  lat.  300  28'.  E.  long.  1 1 3 35'. 

LEU  THEN,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Breflau  ; 10  miles  W.  of  Breflau. 

LEUTKIRCH,  a town  of  Bavaria,  near  the  Efchach, 
on  a heath  to  which  it  gives  name.  This  town  was  free 
and  imperial  till  the  year  1802,  when  it  was  conveyed, 
among  other  indemnities,  to  the  eledtor  of  Bavaria.  It  has 
a Lutheran  and  a Roman  Catholic  church,  together  with  a 
nunnery  of  Francifcans . The  magiftrates  are  moftly  Luthe- 
ran ; 28  miles  S.  of  Ulm.  N.  lat.  47 J 33'.  E.long.  io°. 

LEUTMISCHL,  or  Litomysl,  a town  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Chrudim  ; 22  miles  E.  of  Chrudim.  N.  lat. 
49°  47'.  E.  long.  16  5'. 

LEUTO,  Ital.  in  Muftc.  See  Lute,  and  Theorbo. 

LEUTSCH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Carniola  ; eight  miles  S.S.E.  of  Hydria. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Hungary,  which  has  frequently  fuffered  from  hre  ; 14  miles 
W.  of  Szeben. 

LEUTZBURG,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton 
of  Berne  ; fix  miles  S.  of  Brugg. 

LEVY,  Levare,  in  Law,  (ignifies  to  gather  or  colled  ; 
as,  to  levy  money,  to  levy  troops,  Sec. 

Levy  fometimes  alfo  denotes  to  eredl,  or  fet  up  ; as, 
to  levy  a mill.  Levy  alio  (ignifies  to  raife  or  calt  up  ; 
as,  to  levy  a ditch.  To  levy  a line  of  lands,  is  *0  pafs  a fine. 

LEVYING  Money  without  Confent  of  Parliament.  No 
fubjedt  of  England  can  be  conllratned  to  pay  any  aids  or 
taxes,  even  for  the  defence  of  the  realm  or  the  fupport  of 
government,  but  fuch  as  are  impofed  by  his  own  confent,  or 
that  of  his  reprefentatives  in  parliament.  See  (tats.  25  Edw.  I. 
c.  q.  & 6.  34 Edw.  I.  fiat.  4.  c.  1.  14  Edw.  Ilf.  fiat.  2. 
cap,  1.  the  petition  of  right,  3 Car.  I.  c.  1.  flat.  1 W.  & M. 
ttat.  2.  c.  2. 

Levying  War  againjl  the  King.  See  Treason. 

LEUZE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart, 
ment  of  the  Jemappe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Tournay,  feated  on  a brook  near  the  Lender  ; 
eight  miles  E.  of  Tournay.  The  place  contains  3528,  and 
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the  canton  14,448  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  122.^  kilio- 
metres, in  15  communes. 

LEWALDE,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  province  of 
Oberlatid  ; 12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Soldau. 

LEWARDEN,  a city  of  Holland,  aiid  capital  of  Erie f- 
land,  (itnated  in  a quarter  called  “ Oollergoo.”  From  being 
a fmall  town  in  H90,  when  it  was  furrounded  with  a wall, 
it  has  become  large,  rich,  and  populous,  fortified  with  ram- 
paits,  and  defended  by  a large  ditch,  baftious,  and  other 
works  : the  ilreets  are  regular  and  fpaeious,  and  feparated 
by  eanals  which  interfedt  each  other,  facilitate  communica- 
tion with  the  feaand  with  the  internal  parts  of  the  province, 
and  contribute  to  an  exteniive  trade  with  Holland,  Bremen, 
Hamburgh,  and  other  places.  The  town  l-.oufe,  erected 
in  1713,  is  a handfome  building.  File  niagiftracy  con- 
fills  of  three  btirgo-mafters  and  nine  echevins  ; 28  miles  W. 
of  Groningen.  N.  lat.  53 3 12'.  E.  loug.  5 ' 43'. 

LEWCKOCE,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Podolia  ; 44 miles 
N.N.E.  of  Kamiuiec. 

LEWDNESS  is  punilhable  byour  law  by  fine,  imprifon- 
ment,  and  fuch  corporal  infamous  punifhnient,  as  the  court 
may  think  meet,  according  to  the  heinoufnefs  of  the  crime. 
(1  Hawk.  7.)  And  Mich.  13  Car.  II.  a perfon  was  indidted  for 
open  lewdnefs,  in  (hewing  his  naked  body  in  a balcony,  and 
other  mifdemeanors,  and  was  fined  two  thoufand  marks, 
imprifoned  for  a week,  and  bound  to  his  good  behaviour  for 
three  years.  (1  Sid.  16S.)  In  times  pall,  when  any  man 
granted  a leafe  of  his  hotife,  it  was  uftial  to  infert  an  expref* 
covenant,  that  the  tenant  fiiould  not  entertain  any  lewd  wo- 
men, See.  See  Adultery,  Bastard,  Bawdy-house, 
Incest,  &c. 

LEWE HAGEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in 
the  circle  of  Natangen  ; eight  miles  E.S.E.  of  Koniglberg. 

LEWEN,  a town  of  Bohemia  in  the  circle  of  Leitmeritz  ; 
eight  miles  N.E  of  Leitmeritz. 

LEWES,  aconfiderable  borough  and  market  town  in  the 
hundred  of  Barcombe,  rape  of  Lewes,  and  county  of  Sufiex, 
England,  is  fituated  on  the  eaftern  extremity'  of  one  of  tliofe 
bold  and  fertile  eminences  called  the  South-downs,  and  fu 
juftly  celebrated  in  the  topography  of  that  county.  Lewes, 
being  anciently  a demefne  of  the  crown,  appears  to  have  ap- 
pertained to  the  South-Saxcn  kings,  then  to  the  Weft-Saxci*, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Saxon  and  Danifti  monarchs  of  all  Eng- 
land ; and,  though  each  of  tliofe  revolutions  by  which  it 
changed  its  royal  lord,  removed  the  court  Hill  farther  from 
this  town,  its  natural  advantages  fecured  it  a refpediability 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  firft  boroughs  in  the  kingdom 
During  the  Danifii  ravages  from  the  clofeof  the  eighth  century 
to  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh,  Lewes  was  rendered,  both 
by  art  and  nature,  the  moft  eligible  place  cf  refuge  for  th.' 
inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  a firm  barrier  againft 
the  invaders.  In  the  reign  of  Athelitan,  Lewes  was  a very 
con  fiderable  place;  for  it  was  then  the  chief  town  and  mart  of 
more  than  half  the  (hire.  And  in  that  king’s  ordinance  for 
prohibiting  the  coinage  of  money,  except  in  towns  of  efpecial 
note,  Lewes  was  allowed  two  mints,  and  Chichefter  but  cne  j 
a proof  of  the  early  refpediability  of  the  former.  On  the  death 
of  Edward  the  Confeftor,  this  town,  with  the  other  appa- 
nages of  the  crown,  devolved  to  Harold,  and  on  his  defeat  was 
given  by  the  Conqueror  to  his  fon-in-law  William,  lord  of 
Wftrren,  who  made  it  his  chief  refidence,  and  built  here  agrand 
manfion  and  fortifications  ; the  gate  and  two  towers  of  his 
caftle  ftill  remain.  In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confeflor 
here  were  127  burgefles.  Lewes  continued  in  the  poffefiion 
of  the  lords  Warren  for  nearly  three  centuries,  when  the 
male  line  being  extindt,  it  defeended  to  Richard  Fitz-Allen, 
earl  of  Arundel,  fon  of  Alice,  filter  of  the  late  earl  of  War- 
8 . ren. 
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ren.  In  his  heirs  the  barony  of  Lewes  has  continued  to  the 
prefent  time.  A memorable  battle  was  fought  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  town  in  the  year  1264,  between  Henry  III.  and  the 
confederate  barons  under  Simon  de  Montfort.  A particu- 
lar account  of  this  is  printed  in  Lees  Hiilory,  See.  of  Lewes, 
8vo. 179?. 

Lewes  is  a well  built  town,  and  one  of  the  largeft  and  moft 
populous  in  the  county.  It  had  formerly  twelve  parilh 
churches,  which  are  now  reduced  to  fix,  including  St. 
Thomas  at  ClifFe,  fo  called  from  its  Handing  under  the  high 
chalky  cliffs  at  the  out-lkirts  of  the  town.  The  other 
churches  are  All-Saints,  St.  John’s  under  the  Callle,  St. 
Michael’s,  St.  Peter’s  and  St.  Mary’s  Weffout,  now  called 
St.  Anne’s,  and  St.  John’s,  Southover.  The  diffenters, 
who  have  been  refpeftable  and  numerous  in  this  town,  have 
alfo  their  places  of  worlhip. 

Lewes  is  a borough  by  prefeription,  but  not  incorporated  ; 
the  civil  government  is  veiled  in  two  conflables,  who  are  an- 
nually chofen  by  the  burgeffes.  T wo  members  have  been  re- 
turned to  parliament  ever  lince  the  26th  year  of  Edw.  I.  The 
right  of  election  is  in  the  inhabitants  paying  fcot  and  lot,  in 
number  about  310.  in  the  year  1504  an  aft  of  parliament 
was  obtained  for  holding  the  (hire  or  county-court  alternately 
at  Lewes  and  Chichelter.  From  the  town-book,  fince  that 
time,  a few  items  may  be  extrafted,  calculated  to  difplay  the 
local  and  general  culloms  of  the  ages  in  which  they  occurred. 
In  1542  the  duke  of  Norfolk’s  officers  were  treated  with 
“ two  couple  of  rabbits,”  price  6d.  ; a pottle  of  fack,  6d.  ; 
a quart  of  fack  and  a quart  of  red- wine,  6d.  In  1544,  the 
“year’s  wages’’  of  John  Payne,  one  of  the  burgeffes  in 
parliament  for  this  borough,  was  63  Ihillings.  The  two 
burgeffes  were  paid  61.  ior.  in  the  year  1353.  The  fol- 
lowing year  was  diftinguilhed  by  the  burning  of  four  men, 
in  this  town,  for  “ herefy.’’  Here  are  a free  grammar-fehool, 
a charity-fchool,  and  feveral  private  charities.  On  the  banks 
of  the  river  Oufe,  which  is  navigable  for  barges,  are  feve- 
ral iron-works,  where  cannon  of  fmall  fizes,  and  feveral 
other  articles,  are  caff. 

Lewes  is  40  miles  diffant  from  Chichefter,  and  49  from 
London.  Four  fairs  are  held  annually  ; and  a weekly 
market  on  Saturdays.  The  population,  in  the  year  1801, 
was  ftated  in  the  parliamentary  return  to  be  3309,  occupying 
5 1 2 houfes.  The  fummer  aflizes  are  alternately  held  here  and 
at  Horfham. 

A priory  of  Cluniac  monks,  the  firft  and  chief  houfe  of 
that  order  in  England,  was  founded  at  Lewes,  in  1078,  by 
William  lord  Warren  and  Gundreda  his  wife.  Here  was 
alfo  a priory  of  Grey  Friars  ; and  'two  hofpitals  dedicated  to 
St.  James  and  St.  Nicholas. 

Lkwes.  See  Louistown. 

LEWESTEIN,  a town  of  Pruffia  ; 16  miles  N.W.o 
Raftenburg. 

LEWIN,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of  Glatz  ; 
13  miles  W.  of  Glatz.  N. lat.  30°  14'.  E . long.  1 6°  4'. 

L EWING,  in  ^Ietallurgy,  the  fiftingof  the  ores  of  metals 
in  water.  This  is  done  in  fine  fieves  moved  backward  and 
forward  under  water ; and  is  the  method  of  feparating 
the  finer  part  of  the  ores  which  had  fubfided  among  the  larger 
lumps,  under  that  part  of  it  feparated  for  ufe  in  the  various 
walhings.  The  coarfer  matter,  left  in  the  fieve,  is  powdered 
again  with  the  larger  maffes,  and  all  thus  lifted  together  for 
the  blowing-houfe. 

LEWIS  I.,  in  Biography,  emperor  and  king  of  France, 
furnamed  Le  Dilonnaire,  the  fon  of  Charlemagne,  by  a 
fecond  wife,  was  born  in  77S,  and  while  a child  he  was 
crowned  king  of  Aquitaine,  to  which  ftate  he  was  fent  to 
refide.  Here  he  was  carefully  educated  in  the  dead  lan- 
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guages,  and  in  the  other  branches  of  learning  that  were  cul- 
tivated at  that  period.  During  his  adminiftration  in  Aqui- 
taine, on  account  of  the  fuavity  of  his  manners,  he  obtained 
the  furname  already  mentioned  ; and  at  his  father’s  death  in 
814,  he  fucceeded  to  the  imperial  throne,  without  oppofition. 
At  this  period  he  had  three  fons,  Lothaire,  Pepin,  and  Lewis, 
among  whom  he  divided  his  dominions  : the  firff  he  raffed  to 
the  dignity  of  emperor  by  affociating  him  with  himfelf ; the 
fecond  he  created  king  of  Aquitaine  ; and  to  the  other  he 
gave  the  title  and  power  of  king  of  Bavaria.  A worfe 
fyftem  could  not  have  been  adopted,  which  Lewis  found  to 
his  coft,  as  each  of  his  fons,  feeling  themfelves  independent 
of  the  father,  violated  every  tie  of  filial  and  fraternal  duty. 
Bernard,  king  of  Italy,  natural  fon  of  Pepin,  the  eldeft  fon 
of  Charlemagne,  took  up  arms  with  the  hope  of  depofing 
Lewis,  but  his  army,  in  the  critical  moment,  deferted  him, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  throw  himfelf  at  the  emperor’s  feet, 
to  implore  that  clemency,  which  his  mifdeeds  were  ill  calcu- 
lated to  infpire.  The  emperor  referred  him  to  the  affembly 
of  the  ftates  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  ; by  whom  his  conduft  was 
inveffigated,  and  himfelf  and  affociates  were  condemned  to 
death.  This  fentence  was  commuted  for  that  of  depriving 
the  guilty  of  their  eyes  ; the  extreme  torture  of  the  operation 
was  the  caufe  of  Bernard’s  death,  which  happened  almoft  im- 
mediately after  the  cruel  deed  had  been  performed.  The 
recoileftion  of  the  fufferings  of  his  nephew  fo  afflicted  the 
mind  of  Lewis,  that  he  performed  a public  penance  on  ac- 
count of  it,  a circumffance  that  rendered  him  contemptible 
in  the  eyes  of  his  fubjefts.  The  fierce  nations  of  the  north, 
fcarcely  to  be  controlled  by  the  genius  of  Charlemagne,  dif- 
dained  the  weak  arm  of  his  fucceffor,  and  it  was  with  the  ut- 
moft  difficulty  that  their  rude  affaults  were  repelled,  and  them- 
felves confined  within  their  proper  circle.  The  molt  difaftrous 
events  of  this  period  were  the  death  of  the  emprefs,  and  the 
iubfequent  marriage  of  Lewis  with  Judith,  daughter  of 
Guelf  of  Bavaria,  whofe  fplendid  accomplifflments  concealed 
an  ambitious  mind,  the  fource  of  equal  calamities  to  her 
confort  and  the  empire.  For  a time  Lewis  was  obliged  to 
refign  his  power,  but  the  jealoufy  of  his  three  fons  againft 
each  other  caufed  a change  in  his  favour,  and  he  was  again 
reltored  to  power.  The  three  brothers,  in  83  2 , joined 
in  a new  league  againff  their  father  ; they  were  fupported 
by  the  pope,  Gregory  IV.,  and  the  emperor,  deferted  by  his 
troops,  furrendered  himfelf  a prifoner  to  his  undutiful 
children.  He  was  now  folemnly  depofed,  the  imperial  dig- 
nity was  conferred  upon  Lothaire,  and  Judith  was  fent  into  a 
nunnery.  The  misfortunes  and  diftreffes  of  the  great  ever 
affeft  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  and  the  compaffion  of 
his  people  foon  began  to  operate  in  favour  of  the  fallen  fo- 
vereign.  Pepin  and  Lewis  took  up  arms  againft  their  elder 
brother,  who  was  obliged  to  throw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  his 
father,  and  aik  his  pardon.  Lewis  was  again  reconciled  to 
the  church,  and  replaced  on  the  throne  by  the  biihops.  He 
now  recalled  his  emprefs  Judith,  whofe  mind,  unbroken  by 
adverfity,  engaged  in  new  plots  againff  the  government,  with 
the  hope  of  advancing  her  fon  Charles,  t©  the  prejudice  of  the 
other  branches  of  the  family.  She  had  the  addrefs  to  caufe 
him  to  be  declared  king  of  Neuftria,  and  afterwards,  on  the 
death  of  Pepin,  king  of  Aquitaine,  in  oppofition  to  the 
claims  of  the  fons  of  Pepin.  This  circumffance  induced 
Lewis  of  Bavaria  to  affemblean  army,  with  the  intention  of 
feizing  for  himfelf  as  much  of  the  territory  bordering  on  his 
dominions  as  he  could  occupy.  He  accordingly  made  him- 
felf mailer  of  the  belt  part  of  Germany:  the  unwelcome 
news  was  received  by  the  emperor  at  a moment  when  his  mil  d 
was  broken  down  with  age,  and  with  terror  occafioned  by  a 
total  eclipfe  of  the  fun  : he  withdrew  from  the  feat  of  goven  - 
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merit,  to  an  ifland  in  the  Rhine,  where  he  refufed  almoft  all 
fuftenance,  excepting  the  elements  adminillered  at  the  facra- 
ment,  and  died  at  the  age  of  fixty-two,  in  the  year  840. 
He  appointed  Lothaire  his  fuccefior  in  the  empire,  but  his 
laft  moments  were  embittered  with  the  moil  lively  refentrfent 
againll  the  king  of  Bavaria  : he  was  reminded  by  the  bifhop 
of  Mentz  that  it  was  his  duty  to  forgive  ; he  replied,  “ I 
pardon  him,  but  tell  him  from  me,  that  he  mull  feek  pardon 
of  God,  for  having  brought  my  grey  hairs  with  forrow  to  the 
grave/’  The  placid  virtues  and  the  urbanity  of  temper, 
which  diflinguifhed  the  character  of  this  emperor,  very  ill 
compenfated  for  the  miferies  which  were  engendered  by  his 
feeble  adminillration  ; and  a prince,  to  whole  name  has  been 
added  the  epithet  of  gentle,  lived  without  the  regard,  and  ex- 
pired without  the  regret  of  his  fubje&s. 

Lewis  II  , emperor  and  king  of  Italy,  the  elded  fon  of 
the  emperor  Lothaire  I.,  was  created  by  his  father  king  of 
Italy  in  844,  and  was  fent  to  Rome,  where  he  was  crowned 
by  pope  Sergius  II.  In  about  two  years  he  returned  to 
Germany,  and  was  aflociated  with  his  father  in  the  empire. 
An  irruption  of  the  Saracens  gave  him  employment  ; he 
hadily  went  into  Italy,  and  defeated  them  in  feveral  engage- 
ments. He  afterwards  called  a council,  to  be  held  at 
Teflino,  for  the  reformation  of  eccleliadical  abufes.  In 
855,  by  the  death  of  Lothaire,  he  fucceeded  to  the  title 
of  emperor,  in  addition  to  his  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  re- 
peated incurfions  of  the  Saracens  called  forth  his  military 
talents  and  ardour,  and  the  faftions  of  his  own  nobility 
were  a fource  of  much  uneafinefs  and  great  diforders.  He 
li  .ed,  in  general,  on  good  terms  with  the  holy  fee,  and  in 
871,  was  crowned  king  of  Lorraine  by  pope  Adrian  II. 
He  died  in  875,  greatly  refpedled  by  his  fubje&s,  to  whom 
he  adminillered  jutiice  with  impartiality. 

Lewis  III.  emperor,  called  alfo  Lewis  IV.  was  fon  of 
the  emperor  Arnulf,  whom  he  fucceeded  when  he  was  only 
feven  years  old,  in  the  year  889.  During  the  courfe  of  his 
reign,  Germany  was  defolated  by  the  Hungarians,  and  torn 
afunder  by  civil  difeord.  He  died  in  912,  and  his  death  is 
regarded  as  an  era  in  the  Germanic  hiltory,  as  he  was  the 
lalt  king  or  emperor  of  the  race  of  Charlemagne. 

Lewis  IV.  or  V.  emperor,  fon  of  Lewis,  duke  of  Ba- 
varia, and  Matilda,  daughter  of  Rodolph  I.,  was  born  in 
1284.  By  the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  was  only  12 
years  of  age,  his  education  devolved  chiefly  on  his  mother, 
and  he  diltinguifhed  himfelf  beyond  all  the  princes  of  his 
age.  In  13 14,  he  was  chofen  emperor  at  Frankfort  by  a 
part  of  the  eledlors,  while  another  part  of  them  adhered  to 
Frederic,  fon  of  Albert,  emperor  and  duke  of  Aullria. 
Lewis  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  by  the  archbifliop 
ot  Mentz,  while  Frederic  received  a fimilar  honour  from 
the  cleffor  of  Cologne.  A civil  war  enfued,  and  in  1316 
an  indecifive  battle  was  fought  between  them,  at  Efslinguen 
on  the  Neckar.  In  Italy,  the  Ghibelline  faftion  efpoufed 
the  caufe  of  Lewis,  while  the  Guelphs  fupported  that  of 
Frederic,  and  the  flames  of  war  fpread  over  Lombardy,  till 
at  length  he  gave  his  rival  a fignal  defeat  and  took  him  pri- 
foner.  From  this  period  thole  contelts  commenced  between 
Lewis  and  the  holy  fee,  which  difquieted  all  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign.  The  pope,  John  XXII.,  iffued  a bull,  aiTum- 
«'g  the  right  of  deciding  between  the  competitors  of  the 
empire,  and  commanding  Lewis  to  defilt  from  exercifing 
kbc  imperial  funftions,  till  he  Ihould  obtain  his  exprefs  per- 
miifion.  The  emperor  protelfed  again (l  the  bull,  and  was 
excommunicated.  To  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  German 
princes,  he  made  a peace  with  the  Auftrian  family,  and  fet 
at  liberty  duke  Frederic,  whom  he  had  hitherto  kept  in  pri- 
fon.  In  1327,  he  marched  into  Italy,  and  was  crowned 


king  of  that  country  ; and  in  the  following  year  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  and  was  crowned  at  St.  Peter’s  by  the 
bifltops  attached  to  his  party.  The  pope  renewing  hi»  bulls 
of  excommunication  and  depofition  againll  him,  he  retaliated 
by  publicly  pronouncing  his  holinefs  a heretic,  and  a de- 
ferter  «f  his  flock  ; and  he  even  pronounced  upon  him  fen- 
tence  of  death.  By  a change  of  circumflances  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  Rome  in  hade,  and  from  this  moment  his 
caufe  declined  in  Italy,  and  he  found  it  necefTary  to  return 
into  Germany.  He  now  fought  a reconciliation  with  the 
pope,  and  was  treated  with  contempt.  The  death  of  John, 
in  1336,  was  of  no  advantage  to  the  emperor,  as  the  fuc- 
ceeding  pope,  Benedict  XII.,  perfevered  in  the  hollihty  ma- 
nifeltcd  by  his  predecefior.  About  the  year  1336,  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  as  well  ecdefialtijal  as  fecular,  af- 
fembling  at  Spire,  declared  the  empire  independent  of  the 
fee  of  Rome,  and  pronounced  Lewis  the  lawful  emperor  : 
after  this  a diet  was  convoked  at  Frankfort,  in  which  a con- 
llitution  was  palfed  into  a law,  for  ever  ellablifhing  the  in- 
dependence of  the  empire.  Thefe  decrees  did  not  put  an 
end  to  the  difputes  between  Lewis  and  the  holy  fee  : the 
breach  was  widened  by  the  fecret  inftigations  of  Philip  of 
Valois;  neverthelefs,  the  emperor  retained  the  allegiance  of 
the  greatelt  part  of  the  empire.  He  died,  as  he  was  in  the 
aifl  of  hunting,  in  October  1347,  at  the  age  of  fixty-three. 
This  prince  is  faid  to  have  furpafled  all  his  contemporaries, 
both  in  perfonal  and  mental  qualities,  and  accomplifhments. 
His  manners  were  gay  and  highly  polifhed  for  the  times  in 
which  he  flourifhed  ; and  although  he  was  capable  of  con- 
certing his  meafures  without  afliftanee,  he  willingly  fought 
the  aid  of  good  counfel.  He  appears  to  have  been  famed 
for  piety;  for,  notwithftanding  the  papal  anathema,  he 
received  the  appellation  of  “ Moft  Chriilian,”  and  the 
monks  of  Germany,  as  fervile,  as  fuperftitions,  preferved 
his  knives,  napkins,  &c.  with  religious  veneration.  Modern 
Univer.  Hill. 

Lewis  I.  king  of  France,  has  already  been  noticed  under 
the  firft  emperor  of  that  name,  having  reigned  as  chief  of 
the  Germanic  empire,  and  monarch  of  France.  We  there- 
fore proceed  to 

Lewis  II.  king  of  France,  furnamed  the  Sfammcrtr,  fon 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  who  was  born  in  843,  created  king  of 
Aquitaine  in  867,  and  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  throne  of 
France  in  877.  This  prince  expofed  his  kingdom  to  the 
fatal  confequences  of  a weak  and  divided  adminiftration. 
To  obtain  the  fupport  of  the  principal  people,  he  profufely 
lavifhed  the  honours  and  ellates  of  the  crown  upon  thofe 
who  made  the  earlieft  application,  fo  that  having  exhaufted 
his  bounties,  thofe  who  were  the  laft  to  prefent  their  claims 
were  difappointed  in  their  hopes  and  expeftations.  Neg- 
leffed  themfelves,  they  murmured,  and  denied  the  right 
which  he  had  aflumed  of  difpofing  of-thefe  poflefiions,  with- 
out the  confent  of  the  general  aflemblies.  His  party  pre- 
vailed by  the  force  of  numbers  ; and  at  his  coronation  he 
took  a folernn  oath  to  maintain  the  privileges  of  the  gran- 
dees, and  to  refpeit  the  donations  which  he  had  conferred 
on  them.  The  vafTals  of  Lewis  foon  became  his  equals,  and 
contended  for  the  fuperiority.  A rebellion  caufed  him  to 
take  the  field  in  his  own  defence,  but  on  his  arrival  at  Autun 
he  was  attacked  with  a dangerous  difeafe,  fufpe&ed  to  have 
been  occafioned  by  poifon,  which  carried  him  off,  after  a 
reign  of  about  eighteen  months.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
the  queen  was  pregnant,  and  was  afterwards  delivered  of  a 
fon,  who  in  due  time  fucceeded  to  the  kingdom,  under  the 
title  of  Charles  the  Simple.  Previoufly  to  his  death,  and 
fenfible  of  his  approaching  end,  he  delired  that  his  fword 
and  crown  might  be  delivered  to  his  fon, 
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Lewis  III.  king  of  France,  who  was  at  that  time  about 
feventeen  years  of  age.  The  great  lords  were  defirous,  in 
Oppofition  to  the  wifhes  of  the  late  fovcreign,  to  eftablifh 
his  other  fon  Carloman  on  the  throne.  To  prevent,  how- 
ever,  the  evih  of  a civil  war,  they  agreed  that  the  crown 
(hould  be  worn  by  both.  The  divifion  of  territory  was 
made  in  880,  when  Lewis  had  for  his  (bare  France  Proper, 
and  Neufiria ; and  to  Carloman  were  affigned  Burgundy 
and  Aquitaine.  The  two  brothers  lived  and  reigned  toge- 
ther in  the  mod  perfeft  harmony,  and  they  difplayed  fornc 
of  the  qualities  of  their  anccllor  Pepin.  They,  in  fome 
meafure,  put  a flop  to  the  ravages  of  the  northern  brigands, 
fifty  thoufand  of  whom  had  entered  by  the  river  Somme, 
and  had  taken  feveral  flrong  places,  among  which  was 
Amiens.  Lewis  ^lefeated  them  in  an  engagement  near 
Courtray,  but  having  negledled  to  follow  up  his  victory, 
they  rallied,  and  made  incurfions  into  Picardy;  here  he 
again  encountered,  and  gave  them  a mod  fignal  defeat, 
leaving  on  the  field  of  battle  9000  of  the  enemy,  with  their 
leader  Guaramond.  This  victory  had  difplayed  much  vvif- 
dom  and  valour  ; and  the  demife  of  Lewis  of  Germany  pro- 
claimed the  moderation  of  the  young  king  of  France,  who 
rejected  with  firmnefs  the  crown  offered  him  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Lorraine,  and  yielded  to  the  fuperior  pretenfions 
of  the  emperor,  Charles  the  Fat.  The  French  were,  how- 
ever, permitted  to  contemplate  the  rifing  virtues  of  their 
prince  only  a fhort  time.  While  he  was  indulging  the 
hope  of  creCting  frefh  trophies  over  the  Normans,  a mortal 
difeafe  compelled  him  to  renounce  the  enterprife.  He 
returned  to  St.  Denys,  where  he  expired  in  the  twenty- 
fecond  year  of  his  age.  His  premature  death  was  marked 
with  the  fufpicion  of  poifon,  a fufpicion  countenanced  by 
the  turbulent  temper  of  the  nobles,  jealous  of  his  aCtive  and 
glorious  reign. 

Lewis  IV.  king  of  France,  furnamed  D'Outre-mer , be- 
yond the  fea , on  account  of  his  having  been  educated  in 
l£ngland,  was  the  only  fon  of  Charles  the  Simple,  by  Egira, 
daughter  of  Edward  the  Elder.  He  was  born  in  917,  and 
upon  the  depofition  of  his  father,  was  taken  by  his  mother 
to  the  court  of  Athei(lan,in  England.  Here  he  remained  till 
the  year  936,  when  he  was  invited  to  return  and  afeend  the 
throne  of  his  ancefiors.  He  landed  at  Boulogne,  proceeded 
to  Laon,  and  was  crowned  in  that  city  by  Artaud,  arcli- 
bilhop  of  Rheims.  His  return  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  powerful  Hugh  the  Great,  duke  of  France. 
The  firlt  meafures  of  Lewis  promifed  to  maintain  the  inter- 
nal tranquillity  of  his  kingdom.  To  difeharge  his  obligation 
to  Hugh,  and  to  fecure  the  fidelity  of  that  nobleman,  he  ap- 
pointed him  minifier,  and  committed  the  reins  of  government 
into  his  hands.  The  fervant  foon  railed  himfelf  above  the 
mailer  ; and  the  attempts  which  Lewis  made  to  free  himfelf 
from  this  Hate  of  dependence,  gave  rife  to  a civil  war,  which 
for  feveral  years  threw  the  kingdom  into  confufion.  By 
the  mediation  of  Otho,  his  brother-in-law,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  that  of  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  a peace 
was  concluded  in  942,  between  Lewis  and  his  rebellious  fub- 
jeCts.  On  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  Lewis 
attempted  to  add  that  duchy  to  the  kingdom  : for  this  pur- 
pofe  he  united  with  Hugh  the  Great,  in  an  open  invafion  of 
the  country.  Lewis  was  entirely  defeated  and  carried  pri- 
foner  to  Rouen,  whence  he  was  not  relcafed  till  he  had 
entered  into  a treaty  to  fecure  the  independence  of  Nor- 
mandy ; even  after  this  he  was  detained  in  captivity  till  he 
had  procured  for  himfelf  a grant  of  the  city  and  territory 
of  Laon.  Lewis  feized  upon  the  firll  opportunity  to  avow 
his  refentment  againfl  his  powerful  vafTal,  and  the  provinces 
of  France  were  alternately  afflicted  by  the  arms  of  Lewis, 
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of  Otho,  and  of  Hugh.  During  five  years  the  flames 
of  civil  war  raged  without  intermifTion,  and  the  precarious- 
peace  which  was  concluded  in  a perfonal  interview,  may  be 
confidered  as  a fufpenfion  of  hoftilities  rather  than  a refio- 
ration  of  tranquillity.  The  latent  embers  of  difeord  were 
flill  kept  alive  : they  broke  out  with  renewed  violence,  and 
were  finally  extinguiflied  by  the  two  filters,  conforts  of  the 
king  and  Hugh.  A permanent  peace  was  eftablilhed,  and 
Lewis  prepared  to  affert  his  authority  over  the  revolted  lords^ 
of  Aquitaine,  when  his  plans  were  broken  by  a fudden  and 
accidental  death.  As  he  was  purfuing  a wolf,  roufed  by 
chance,  with  inconfiderate  ardour,  his  liorfe  Humbled  and 
threw  him  : the  injury  proved  fatal,  and  in  a few  days  he- 
clofed  his  life  at  Rheims,  after  a Hormy  reign,  having  been 
eighteen  years  on  the  throne. 

Lewis  V.  was  aflociated  with  his  father  Lothaire  in  the 
government,  whom  he  fucceeded  in  the  year  986,  being  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  his  age.  He  manifeHed  a violent  and 
turbulent  character  : he  quarrelled  with  the  queen-dowager  ; 
expelled  the  bifhop  of  Laon  from  the  kingdom  ; and  upon 
a difpute  with  the  archbifhop  of  Rheims,  forcibly  entered 
that  city  with  a coniiderable  daughter.  At  the  time  that 
he  was  preparing  to  march  againH  the  Saracens,  he  was  taken 
off  by  poifon,  adminiHered,  it  was  imagined,  by  his  own 
wife  Conllance.  With  him  ended  the  race  of  kings  of  the 
houfe  of  Charlemagne,  which  had  fwayed  the  feeptre  nearly 
240  years. 

Lewis  VI.,  furnamed  Le  Grot,  fon  of  Philip  I.,  was 
born  in  1081.  He  was  affociated  with  his  father  in  the 
government  in  the  year  1100,  having  already  acquired  a 
high  reputation  for  valour,  prudence,  moderation,  and  a ■ 
freedom  from  thofe  vices  incident  to  his  age  and  rank.  Bv- 
the  vigour  of  his  conduCt  he  held  in  awe  the  difeontented 
nobles,  repreffed  the  rebellious,  demolilhed  their  caHles,  and 
compelled  them  to  reHore  the  ellates  which  they  had  ufurped 
from  the  clergy.  His  mother-in-law,  Bertrade,  jealous  of 
the  reputation  of  the  young  prince,  and  confidering  him  as 
the  only  obHacIe  to  the  elevation  of  her  own  fons,  attempted,  ,. 
by  every  means  in  her  power,  to  deHroy  him.  He  happily 
el’caped  her  machinations,  and  Philip,  difeovering  her  real 
character,  forced  her  to  make  fuch  fubmiflions  as  difarmed 
the  refentment  of  his  fon.  In  1108,  Lewis,  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  fucceeded  to  the  throne,  and  in  a fhort  time  he 
became  engaged  in  a quarrel  with  Henry  I.,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the  long  conteHs  between 
the  kings  of  France  and  England.  Lewis,  in  the  fir H in- 
fiance, wilhing  to  avoid  the  effufion  of  blood,  fent  a chal- 
lenge to  Henry  to  decide  the  point  at  ifTue  in  fingle  com- 
bat, which  Henry  declined.  A battle  enfued,  Lewis  was 
victorious,  and  in  a treaty  concluded  not  long  after,  it  was 
agreed  that  William,  the  fon  of  Henry,  fhould  do  homage 
to  the  fovereign  of  France  for  the  duchy  of  Normandy, 
which  Henry  himfelf  had  refufed  to  do.  War  was  again 
renewed,  and  in  an  aCtion  at  Brenneville,  an  Englifh  warrior 
feized  his  horfe’s  bridle,  crying,  “ the  king  is  taken  to 
which  Lewis  replied,  “ at  chefs,  the  king  is  never  taken,” 
and  infiantly  laid  his  antagonifi  dead  with  his  fword. 
Lewis  endeavoured  to  deprive  Henry  of  the  dukedem  of 
Normandy,  but  was  unfuccefsful.  In  1119,  at  a council 
at  Rheims,  in  which  the  emperor  Henry  V.  was  excom- 
municated by  pope  Calixtus  II.  Lewis  lodged  his  com- 
plaints againH  the  king  of  England,  but  was  unable  to  draw 
down  the  cenfures  of  the  church  upon  him.  After  this  the 
emperor,  excited  by  Henry  I.,  who  was  his  father-in-law, 
invaded  France,  but  the  common  danger  induced  the  French 
to  rally  round  the  flandard  of  their  king,  and  he  fhort  ly 
found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  200,000  men.  It  was  at  this 
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crifis  that  the  famous  oriflamme,  or  banner  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Denis,  was  difplayed  as  the  king’s  ftandard.  Lewis 
next  had  a difpute  with  fame  of  his  prelates,  which  brought 
upon  him  a fentence  of  excommunication  from  the  bifhops 
of  Paris  and  Sens,  but  it  was  taken  off  by  the  pope.  He 
now  attempted  to  put  an  end  to  the  fchifm  in  the  popedom 
between  Innocent  II.  and  Anaclet,  the  former  of  whom  he 
fupported  as  lawful  pontiff.  The  grots  habit  of  his  body, 
from  which  he  derived  his  ffurname,  forewarned  him  of  his 
approaching  end,  for  which  he  prepared  by  fettling  the 
affairs  of  his  kingdom.  He  caufed  his  fon  Lewis  to  be 
folemnly  crowned,  and  when  he  found  himfelf  almoft  in  the 
lalt  itage  of  exiftence,  he  drew  the  fignet  from  his  finger, 
and  fixed  it  upon  that  of  his  fon,  charging  him  at  the  lame 
time  to  remember,  that  the  fovereign  authority,  of  which 
this  was  the  fymbol.  was  a public  truff,  for  which  a drift 
account  would  be  required  in  a future  world.  He  died  in 
1 *37>  grer>tiy  lamented  by  his  people,  whom  he  had  never 
burthened  with  taxes,  and  whom,  in  many  refpedts,  he  had 
freed  from  the  opprefiions  of  the  great.  Lewis  VI.  was 
unquellionably  one  of  the  mod  irreproachable  monarchs  of 
France.  His  reign  is  reckoned  the  era  of  the  commence- 
ment in  France  of  that  balance  to  the  power  of  the  feudal 
lords  which  arofe  from  the  order  of  citizens.  He  conferred 
new  privileges  on  the  towns  within  his  domains,  by  what 
were  entitled  charters  of  community,  and  formed  them  into 
corporations  or  bodies  politic,  with  the  right  of  admini  ler- 
mg  j alt  ice,  levying  taxes,  and  embodying  a militia  w.  thin 
their  own  didrifts. 

Lewis  VII.,  fon  of  the  prejjeding,  was  born  in  nzo, 
and  fucceeded  to  the  throne  in  1137,  having  by  his  marriage 
with  Eleanora,  the  heirefs  of  the  duke  of  Guienne  and  count 
vf  Poitou,  united  to  the  crown  of  France  an  extenfive 
country  from  t Ire  Loire  to  the  Pyrenees.  He  began  his 
reign  by  reprclfing  fome  outrages  of  his  nobles,  and  a revolt 
of  the  commons.  The  eleftion  of  an  archbifhop  of  Bourges, 
without  his  confent,  involved  him  in  a quarrel  with  the 
clergy,  and  with  pope  Innocent  II.  who  fupported  them. 
In  the  courfe  of  this  difpute,  Lewis  made  an  inroad  into 
Champagne,  facked  the  town  of  Vitri,  and  fet  fire  to  a 
church,  in  which  more  than  1 300  people  mi  ferably"  peri  died. 
Struck  with  remorfe  for  this  i'avage  att,  he  refolved  to 
expiate  the  foul  crime  by  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land. 
In  1146,  Lewis  took  the  crofs,  and  his  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  queen,  and  all  the  principal  nobility.  In  the 
following  year  he  fet  out  at.  the  head  of  80,000  men,  on  his 
march  by  land  to  Condantinople  : from  this  city  the  French 
army  marched  through  Afia  Minor,  to  Antioch,  and  at 
length  undertook  the  fiege  of  Damafcus.  The  enterprize 
entirely  failed,  and  Lewis  returned  difpirited  and  difgraced. 
To  public  calamity  fucceeded  the  pang  of  domeftic  mifery, 
and  it  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  eye  of  a hufband  that 
the  fidelity"  of  his  queen,  who  had  accompanied  him  in  this 
expedition,  had  been  facrificed  to  her  own  uncle.  Raymond. 
Oa  his  return  he  determined  to  divorce  himfelf  from  the 
queen,  which  he  carried  into  effeft  in  1132.  By  this  event 
the  provinces  of  Aquitaine  were  detached  from  the  crown 
of  France,  and  in  fix  weeks  they  were  transferred  to  that  of 
England  by  Eleanora’s  marriage  to  Henry  Plantagenet,  then 
duke  of  Normandy,  and  foon  after  king  of  England,  under 
the  name  of  Henry  II.  The  facility  with  which  he  parted 
from  thefe  wealthy  provinces  has  for  ever  annexed  to  him, 
by  way  of  reproach,  the  furname  of  Young.  Lewis  mar- 
ried for  a fecond  wife  Conllantia,  daughter  of  Alphonfo, 
king  of  Caftile,  and  foon  after  difplayed  his  piety  in  a pil- 
grimage to  the  (brine  of  St.  James,  at  Compoftella.  This 
queen  dying  without  any  male  iffue,  he  married  A dehide, 


daughter  of  his  old  enemy,  Thibauld,  count  of  Champagne, 
by  whom  he  had  a fon,  named  Philip.  While  a mere  child, 
the  royal  youth,  engaged  in  the  pleafures  of  the  chace,  was 
loft  in  the  thickneffes  of  a gloomy  fereft,  and  the  heir  of 
France  was  condemned  to  pafs  a tedious  night,  oppreffed 
by  folitude  and  defpair.  Hi3  feeble  mind  was  incapable  of 
ftiftaining  the  horror  of  his  fituation,  and  when  found  in  the 
^morning,  a dangerous  fit  of  illnefs  was  the  cffe£t.of  the 
fright.  The  fuperftitious  monarch  vifited  the  tomb  of 
Becket,  to  folicit  the  interpofition  ot  a faint,  who  had  expe- 
rienced his  earthly  protection.  Having  been  kindly  received 
at  Canterbury  by  Henry,  and  having  prefented  his  offer- 
ings at  the  (brine  of  Thomas,  he  embarked  again  for  France, 
and  on  his  arrival  his  heart  was  gladdened  with  the  intel- 
ligence of  his  fon’s  complete  recovery.  The  mind  of  the 
king  had,  however,  received  a blow,  from  the  effects  of  which 
he  never  recovered,  and  in  1180,  he  experienced  a paralytic 
feizure.  Senfible  of  the  great  danger  which  hung  over 
him,  he  determined  to  haften  the  coronation  of  his  fon,  and 
having  languifhed  about  a year  under  his  malady,  he  expired, 
after  a reign  of  forty-three  years.  “ If,”  fays  the  hiftorian, 
“ the  prudence  and  judgment  of  the  king,  in  reftoring  the 
dowry  of  Eleanor  have  been  arraigned,  his  humanity  has 
been  feldom,  and  his  piety  has  never  been  impeached.  A 
tender  huiband  and  an  affectionate  father,  the  errors  of  the 
monarch,  were  loft  in  the  virtues  of  the  man.” 

Lewis  VIII.,  grandfon  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
1187,  and  difplayed,  at  a very  early  age,  a martial  difpo- 
fition  under  his  father  at  the  war  in  Flanders,  and  again  ft 
king  John  of  England  in  Poitou.  In  1216,  he  was  invited 
by  the  barons  of  England  to  afeend  the  throne,  of  which 
their  own  fovereign  bad  proved  himfelf  unworthy.  He  landed 
in  Kent,  and  marched  to  London,  where  he  was  at  firft 
received  with  refpedt  and  gratitude  : in  a very  ftiort  time 
the  tide  of  public  favour  completely  turned,  and  he  was 
glad  to  obtain  permiflion  to  return  unmolefted.  He  fuc- 
ceeded to  the  crown  of  France  in  1223,  and  fcarcely  had 
afeended  the  throne  of  his  anceftor,  when  he  was  urged  by 
Henry  III.  of  England,  to  make  reftitution  of  the  pro- 
vinces taken  by  his  father  from  king  John  ; he  refufed,  and 
war  was  declared.  Lewis  was  every  where  victorious,  and 
the  power  of  the  Englifh  in  France  was  greatly  curtailed,  fo 
that  nothing  was  left  in  their  poffcffion  but  the  town  of 
Bourdeaux,  and  the  country  beyond  the  Garonne.  To  pre- 
ferve  thefe,  Henry  conferred  on  his  brother  Richard  the 
title  of  count  of  Poitou,  and  furnifhed  him  with  amp'e 
means  to  fupport  his  new  dignity.  The  inh.bitants  of 
Poitou  crowded  to  his  ftandard,  and  the  fpirit  of  oppofition 
being  revived,  the  career  of  Lewis  was  checked,  and  he 
was  glad  to  make  a truce  for  three  years.  The  court  of 
Rome  ftrongly  folicited  the  king  of  France  to  refume  the 
crofs,  and  to  march  againft  the  Albigenfes.  From  Lyons 
he  directed  his  march  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  and 
inverted  Avignon  with  50,000  men.  The  inhabitants,  ani- 
mated by  delpair,  defended  tliemfelves  with  the  molt  oblti- 
nate  valour  ; and  the  king,  after  the  lofs  of  the  braveft  of 
his  troops,  was  forced  to  grant  that  capitulation  at  laft, 
which  he  had  refufed  at  firft.  On  his  return  home,  he 
was  feized  with  an. illnefs  which  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in 
November,  1226,  after  a reign  of  about  three  years. 

Lewis  .IX.,  king  of  France,  named  Saint,  fon  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  1215,  and  fucceeded  to  the  crown 
in  1226  : being  only  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age  he  was 
placed-  under  the  guardianfhip  of  his  mother,  Blanche  of 
Caftile,  who  was  nominated  regent  of  the  kingdom.  Her 
firft  efforts  with  regard  to  the  young  king  was  to  infpire 
him  with  a love  of  religion,  and  an  attachment  to  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  pure  morality.  When  he  attained  the  age  fit  for 
taking  upon  himfslf  the  rule  of  the  kingdom,  fuch  was  the 
refpeft  which  he  bore  for  his  mother,  that  her  authority 
remained  unimpaired,  and  for  feveral  years  they  may  be  faid 
to  have  reigned  jointly.  Though  the  piety  of  this  prince 
obtained  for  him  the  title  of  faint,  yet  he  knew  the  limits 
between  fecular  and  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiel  ions,  and  was  jealous 
of  ufurpations  in  the  latter.  He  refufed  to  join  in  the 
crufade  recommended  by  pope  Gregory  IX.,  though  en- 
couraged to  the  undertaking  by  the  moll  flattering  propofals. 
Lewis  (hewed  himfelf  a good  warrior  by  his  exertions  in 
fuppreCing  a revolt  fupported  by  Henry  III.  of  England  : 
he  gained  two  victories  in  perfon,  and  conltrained  his  rival  to 
fubmit  to  humiliating  conditions  of  peace.  Two  regula- 
tions proclaim  the  prudence  and  policy  of  this  prince.  The 
tirft,  under  pretence  of  preventing  (hangers  from  inheriting 
lands  in  France  to  the  prejudice  of  the  natives,  precluded 
the  nobles  from  marrying  their  daughters  to  foreigners,  and 
rellrained  them  from  increafing  their  influence  by  connexions 
and  alliances  with  the  neighbouring  powers.  The  fecotid 
compelled  the  vaflals  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Eng- 
land to  make  a public  avowal,  as  to  which  fovereign  they 
would  do  homage ; and,  finally,  aboliflied  the  dangerous 
cullom  of  adhering  to  either,  as  their  caprice  or  in- 
tereft  fuggefted.  Yet,  even  in  this  edidt,  the  humanity  of 
Lewis  was  confpicuous,  and  his  juftice  indemnified  thofe 
who  adhered  to  him  for  the  land  they  forfeited,  by  fete  ling 
from  the  king  of  England.  A dangerous  indifpofition, 
which  menaced  the  life  of  Lewis,  was  produftive  of  a fatal 
vow  to  march  in  perfon  againft  the  infidels,  whofe  fuccefiive 
victories  had  overwhelmed  the  Chrillians  of  the  Eaft  : no 
remonftrances  from  his  counfellors,  his  nobles,  and  even  his 
prelates,  could  divert  him  from  the  refolution  of  fulfilling 
his  vow.  The  blind  zeal,  however,  which  induced  him  to 
defeend  from  his  throne  to  feek  the  adventures  of  a fpiritual 
knight-errant,  did  not  prevent  him  from  concerting  his  mea- 
fures  with  the  utmoft  prudence  and  forefight,  as  well  with 
refpett  to  the  enterprize  itfelf,  as  the  government  of  the 
realm  during  the  king’s  abfence.  Having  entrufted  the 
kingdom  to  his  mother,  Blanche,  he  prepared  for  his  depar- 
ture. “ To  furnifh,”  fays  the  hiltorian,  “ an  armament 
equal  to  the  arduous  enterprize,  France  was  exhaufted  of 
troops  and  treafures  ; the  fea  was  whitened  with  eighteen 
hundred  fails  ; and  nine  thoufand  five  hundred  horfe,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  foot,  have  been  computed  as 
the  number  of  the  martial  pilgrims.  The  fleet,  with  fa- 
vourable winds,  reached  the  coaft  of  Cyprus  ; the  troops 
were  difembarked  on  the  friendly  fhore,  and  during  the 
feverity  of  winter,  their  ftrength  was  recruited  and  their 
health  reflored  by  the  plenty  of  that  ifland.”  Here  it  was 
determined  to  make  war  firft  upon  the  fultan  of  Egypt,  for 
the  purpofe  of  facilitating  the  recovery  of  Paleftin.'.  In 
1249,  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  leaping 
into  the  fea,  fword  in  hand,  gained  the  beach,  and  drove 
away  the  Saracens  drawn  up  to  defend  it.  Damietta  in- 
ltantly  yielded  to  the  aggreflor,  but  it  was  now  found  the 
expedition  was  ill-timed  : the  rifing  of  the  Nile  prevented 
his  farther  advance,  and  the  delay  introduced  difeafe  into 
his  army,  and  all  the  diforders  naturally  attendant  upon  idle- 
nefs  and  the  want  of  fubordination.  From  this  period  he  was 
no  longer  fuccefsful : every  new  attempt  at  conqueft  ended 
in  difafter,  till  at  length  himfelf,  his  brothers  who  had  ac- 
companied him  in  the  expedition,  and  his  whole  army,  were 
under  the  neccflity  of  furrendering  themfelves  prifoners. 
The  enemy  fcarcely  knew  any  bounds  to  their  revenge  : 
they  rnafiacrcd  the  captives  without  mercy,  and  even  treated 
the  fallen  monarch  with  a great  degree  of  infolence  and  ri- 


gour, to  which  it  is  faid  he  fubm'itted  with  firmnefs  and 
dignity.  The  king  was  at  length  liberated,  having  firil 
agreed  to  pay  a high  ranfom,  and  to  agree  to  a truce  of  ten 
years  between  the  Chrillians  and  Mahometans  in  Egypt  and 
Syria.  This  treaty  was  punftually  executed,  and  fo  high 
was  the  honour  of  Lewis,  that  upon  difeovering  a confider- 
able  miflake  made  by  the  Saracens  in  the  value  of  the  money 
to  their  own  lofs,  he  caufed  it  to  be  rectified.  He  left  the 
country  with  his  queen  and  brothers,  and  carried  with  him 
about  6000  men,  the  foie  remains  of  the  vaft  army  which  he 
had  collected  in  the  outfet  of  the  buiinefs.  He  embarked 
for  Paleftine  ; and  though  it  might  have  been  expedled, 
that,  after  his  late  misfortunes,  he  would  readily  have  relin- 
quifhed  the  vain  hope  of  eallern  laurels,  and  returned  to  the 
government  of  his  own  kingdom,  yet  he  feemed  unwilling  to 
revifit  his  dominions  without  glory,  trufting  for  tranquillity 
at  home,  in  the  vigilance  and  fidelity  of  his  mother  Blanche. 
His  ambition  now  was  to  fecure  Jerufalem  from  the  hofti- 
lities  of  the  Saracens  ; with  this  view  he  repaired  the  forti- 
fications of  the  places  dill  poflefled  by  the  Chrillians,  made 
pilgrimages  of  devotion,  attempted  converfions,  and  funk 
the  character  of  a mighty  monarch  into  that  of  a fuperftitious 
crufader.  News  was  brGught  him  of  the  deatii  of  his  mother, 
who  had  undergone  much  difquiet  from  various  circum- 
dances  during  the  abfence  of  her  fon,  and  whofe  grey  hairs 
were  brought  with  overwhelming  forrow  to  the  grave.  The 
king  was  now  obliged  to  return,  and  in  his  paffage  the  veffel 
which  carried  him  and  his  family  druck  upon  a rock,  and 
was  in  the  mod  imminent  danger  ; neverthelefs,  the  fortitude 
of  the  monarch  was  fo  great,  that  he  refufed  to  avail  himfelf 
of  another  fhip,  determining  to  fhare  the  fate  of  all  who 
were  expofed  to  fimilar  rifles  with  thofe  that  threatened 
his  own  life.  On  his  return,  he  was  received  by  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  people  ; his  drefs  was  plain  ; and  his  features 
were  imprefied  with  melancholy  ; the  former  dill  bore  the 
fign  of  the  crofs,  the  latter  evidently  difplayed  the  marks 
of  defeat.  The  magnificence  of  the  monarch  was,  however, 
beheld  with  admiration  in  his  reception  of  Henry  III.  of 
England,  who  embraced  the  opportunity  of  an  expedition 
into  Gafcony,  to  vifit  Paris.  The  iplendour  of  his  enter- 
tainment was  enhanced  by  the  courteous  manners  of  Lewis  ; 
and  the  interview  between  the  two  kings  was  followed  by  a 
renewal  of  a former  truce  for  two  years  longer.  Pie  began 
to  apply  himfelf  with  all  diligence  to  the  government  of  his 
kingdom,  by  his  ftridt  and  impartial  adminiilration  of  juftice. 
In  the  fimplicity  of  ancient  manners,  he  was  accuftomed  to 
feat  himfelf  under  a fpreading  oak  at  his  caltle  of  Vincennes, 
and  there,  in  perfon,  to  decide  the  caufes  that  were  brought 
before  him.  He  p rote  died  the  lower  orders  from  the  op- 
prefilons  of  the  great,  and  would  not  fuffer  his  own  brothers 
to  pafs  over  the  limits  of  law  and  equity.  He  was  ex- 
tremely fevere  in  every  thing  that  regarded  religion ; and 
the  edidls  which  he  ifl’ued  againft  blafphemous  and  impious 
perfons,  as  thofe  were  called  who  doubted  the  truths  of  an 
eftabliftied  faith,  might  have  been  worthy  of  a bigotted  in- 
quifitor.  So  great  was  his  charadter  among  foreign  nations 
for  equity,  that  he  was  often  applied  to  for  a fettlement  of 
difputes  between  kings  and  their  nofcles.  The  barons  of 
England  and  Henry  III  , in  their  difputes,  agreed  to  make 
Lewis  the  arbiter:  his  d'ecifion  was  favourable  to  the  regal, 
authority,  but  with  a large  refervation  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  fubjedl,  fo  that,  in  fadl,  it  determined 
nothing.  He  enlarged  his  own  kingdom  by  the  acquifition 
of  various  places  on  the  borders  of  the  Low  Countries,  and 
heacquiefced  in  the  pope’s  donation  of  Naples  and  Sicily  to 
Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  to  Lewis.  At  length  the  zeal 
for  propagating  his  religion  feized  again  upon  the  mind  of 
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Lewis  ; the  latent  'flame  of  enthufiafm  which  had  been 
damped  by  his  defeat  in  Egypt  was  not  extinguifhed  ; and 
an  opportunity  was  only  wanting  to  revive  the  dormant 
embers.  The  wifdom  of  his  regulations  had  reftored  the 
'tranquillity  of  his  dominions:  his  coffers  were  recruited,  his 
finances  augmented,  and  his  hopes  of  fuccefs  were  expanded, 
and  very  fanguine.  His  fdent  preparations  had  heen  ineef- 
fantly  dire&ed  towards  the  Angle  object  of  his  devout  am- 
bition ; the  lofs  of  Antioch  provoked  the  more  immediate 
execution  of  his  defigns.  Elis  example  was  followed  by  his 
three  fons,  by  his  nephew  the  count  d’Artois,  and  by  a 
multitude  of  the  moft  gallant  fpirits  of  the  court  of  France. 
He  entrufled  the  reins  of  government,  during  his  abfence, 
to  the  vigilance  and  fuperintendance  of  Matthew,  abbot  of 
•St.  Denys,  who  derived  his  noble  lineage  from  the  counts 
ofVendome  ; and  to  Simon  de  Clermont,  count  of  Nefle. 
A fea-port  of  Languedoc,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone, 
was  rendered  a fecond  time  remarkable  by  the  embarkation 
of  Lewis,  and  the  fleet  of  France  fleered  immediately  for 
the  coafl  of  Africa.  An  obfeure-  king  of  Tunis  had  pro- 
fefled  an  inclination  to  abjure  the  tenets  of  Mahomet  for 
thofe  of  Chrifl  ; and  the  vain  report  of  an  immenfe  treafure 
reconciled  the  more  intererted  pilgrims  to  the  wild  and 
vifionary  enterprife.  But  caprice  or  policy  had  already 
united  the  fickle  or  crafty  barbarian  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Koran;  and  inrtead  of  a zealous  profelyte,  Lewis  encountered 
an  adlive  and  formidable  enemy.  The  walls  of  Carthage  were, 
indeed,  ftormed  by  the  impetdous  valour  of  the  French  ; but 
their  (Length  was  exhaufted  before  the  gates  of  Tunis  ; and 
the  warriors  of  the  welt  panted  beneath  the  fultry  heats,  and 
expired  on  the  burning  fands  of  Africa.  The  king  himfelf 
was  infedted  by  the  peflilential  blart,  and  he  breathed 
his  lad  on  the  inhofpitable  fhore,  in  the  44th  year  of  his 
reign.  In  his  Angular  charadler  were  united  the  virtues 
of  the  faint  and  the  hero  : his  piety  and  equity  in  peace 
were  not  more  confpicuous  than  his  fortitude  and  valour  in 
war.  The  father  of  his  people,  his  heart  fympathized  with 
their  miferies,  and  his  hand  was  ever  ftretched  out  to  relieve 
their  diltrefs.  His  excellent  underftanding  was  clouded  by 
the  fumes  of  enthufiafm  ; and  the  daughter  of  his  fubjedts, 
his  own  captivity,  and  at  length  his  death,  were  the  fatal 
confequences  of  a blind  fuperftition.  Pope  Boniface  VIII. 
canonized  him  in  1297;  and  his  defeendant,  Lewis  XIII., 
procured  the  day,  dedicated  to  his  honour,  to  be  declared 
a general  feart  of  the  church. 

Lewis  X.,  furnamed  the  Bo'jlerous , from  the  rude  pro- 
mife  of  his  infant  years,  fon  of  Philip,  was  born  in  1291,  and 
fucceeded  his  father  in  1314.  He,  in  a (hort  time  after  his 
coronation,  caufed  his  firft  wife  to  be  ftrangled  in  the  prifon 
of  Chateau  Gaidard,  where  (he  was  confined,  and  endea- 
voured to  forget  the  vices  of  a licentious  woman  in  his  nup- 
tials with  Clemence,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Hungary. 
An  empty  treafury  delayed,  for  fome  time,  the  ceremonies 
of  the  coronation,  and  the  king  diligently  applied  himfelf  to 
conciliate  the  jealoufies  and  appeafe  the  difeontents  of  his 
new  fubjedts.  Lewis,  notwithllanding  the  furname  which 
he  had  acquired,  was  of  a quiet  difpolition,  and  furrendered 
the  chief  authority  in  the  ftate  to  his  uncle,  Charles  of 
Valois.  The  .finances  of  the  kingdom  having  fallen  into  dif- 
order,  the  fuperintendant,  Enguerand  de  Marigni,  was  made 
a facrifice  to  the  revengeful  paffions  of  the  new  minilter. 
Marigni  vindicated  his  character  with  vehemence  ; but  his 
eloquence  was  of  no  avail,  he  was  configned  to  an  ignomi- 
nious death  on  the  gibbet,  and  his  fortunes  were  confifcated 
to  the  ufe  of  the  fovereign,  and  were  applied  to  defray  the 
expences  of  the  coronation,  which  was  celebrated  at  Rheims ; 
and  as  much  as  they  fell  (hort  of  public  expedition,  fo  much 


did  the  deficiency  contribute  to  eftablifh  the  innocence  of  the 
unfortunate  fuperintendant.  Far  different  fupplies  were 
necertary  for  the  fupport  of  a war  with  Flanders,  which 
Lewis  was  defirous  of  engaging  in,  and  he  accordingly  pro- 
pofed  to  raife  the  necertary  fupplies  by  a general  enfran- 
chifement  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  were  already  free,  but  thofe  of  the  country  were 
not  fo,  and  few  were  found  willing  to  pay  for  that  freedom 
which  was  forced  upon  them.  The  decree  was,  however, 
gone  forth,  and  they  were  compelled  to  accept  of  their 
liberties  upon  the  terms  propofed  by  the  fovereign,  who 
prefaced  his  edidl  with  thefe  words : “ Since,  according  to 
natural  right,  every  perfon  ought  to  be  free,  &c.  ” a' maxim 
not  very  confident  with  the  compulfory  purchafe  of  liberty. 
The  money  being  provided,  Lewis  made  a campaign  againrt 
de  Bethune,  count  of  Flanders,  who,  feeling  himfelf  unable 
to  withrtand  the  army  brought  againrt  him,  determined  to 
bend  againrt  the  ftorm.  By  the  fpecious  language  of  fub- 
miflion,  he  involved  the  king  in  a feries  of  fruitlefs  negccia- 
tions,  till  the  feafon  of  adtion  was  paffed,  and  the  French 
army  was  obliged  to  retreat,  without  obtaining  any  advan- 
tage. While  the  king,  indignant  at  the  arts  of  his  adver- 
fary,  was  meditating  new  projedls  for  revenging  himfelf 
upon  his  adverfary,  his  defigns  were  interrupted  by  death. 
A hidden  diforder,  imputed  by  fome  to  poifon,  by  others 
to  drinking  a glafs  of  cold  water  when  he  was  heated,  proved 
fatal  to  him  in  June,  1316,  after  a reign  of  about  a year 
and  a half. 

Lewis  XI.  fon  of  Charles  VII.  was  born  in  142:5,  and 
at  an  early  age  difplayed  confiderable  talents,  united  to  a 
turbulent  difpofition.  At  the  age  of  feventecn  he  headed 
a party  of  difeontented  nobles,  who  engaged  in  a petty  war, 
which  was  foon  fupprefled,  and  the  prince  was  glad  to  fub- 
mit.  After  this  he  reinftated  himfelf  in  the  roval  favour 
by  his  (kill  and  valour  in  relieving  Harfleur,  inverted  by 
the  Englilh.  He  was  foon  fent  with  a body  of  troops  to 
aflift  the  duke  of  Auftria  againrt  the  Swifs,  and  obtained 
fome  advantages  over  them,  which  were  fucceded  by  a nego- 
ciation  with  the  Cantons,  in  which  he  concluded  the  firft 
treaty  between  them  and  the  crown  of  France,  In  1446, 
difgulled  with  the  afcendancy  of  Agnes  Sorel,  his  father’s 
miftrefs,  he  left  the  court,  and  retired  into  Dauphinc,  in 
which  province  he  exercifed  the  fovereign  authority.  He 
eltabliflied  the  parliament  of  Grenoble,  made  laws,  and 
even  coined  money.  At  length  his  conduff  created  fo  much 
uneafinefs  in  the  bread  of  his  father,  that  he  was  determined 
to  get  pofleflion  of  his  perfon  ; but  the  prince,  being  made 
acquainted  with  his  intention,  efcaped,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  court  of  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy.  Here 
he  was  treated  in  a manner  confident  with  his  rank  ; but 
Philip  would  not  encourage  any  of  his  feditious  projects. 
In  the  mean  time  the  king  brought  back  the  government  of 
Dauphine  to  its  ancient  form,  and  kept  a watchful  eye 
over  his  fon’s  motions  : fo  jealous  was  he  of  his  intentions, 
that  the  dread  of  being  poiioned  by  his  contrivance  was  the 
caufe  of  his  death.  In  the  year  1461,  Lewis  received  the 
news  of- his  acceifiou  to  the  crown  of  France  ; he  did  not 
affeCt  to  conceal  the  joy  which  the  intelligence  excited  in 
his  bread.  The  competition  of  his  younger  brother,  the 
duke  of  Berri,  vamlhed  at  his  appearance,  and  his  own 
coronation  was  celebrated  with  vail  magnificence  at  Rheims, 
and  honoured  with  the  prefence  of  Philip,  his  noble  hort, 
and  that  of  his  fon,  the  count  of  Charolois.  The  firfl. 
emotions  of  the  king's  gratitude  for  the  protedlion  he  had 
met  with,  was  difplayed  in  his  declaring  the  count  his  lieu* 
tenant-general  in  Normandy,  with  a very  munificent  falarv  ; 
but  thelc  marks  of  ellcem  and  confidence  foon  vaniflied,  and 
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■were  fucceeded  by  an  enmity  between  thefe  rival  princes, 
which  only  expired  with  life.  The  new  king  immediately 
difmiffed  the  minifters  of  his  father  with  difgrace,  and  at  the 
fame  moment  releafed  from  imprifonment  the  duke  of 
Alen^on,  who  had  been  confined  for  treafonable  practices. 
With  regard  to  foreign  potentates,  his  conduit  feemed 
to  be  deftitute  of  every  principle  of  juftice,  and  dictated 
merely  by  what  appeared  to  be  the  intereft  of  the 
moment.  In  pope  Pius  II.  he  met  with  a politician 
more  refined  than  himfelf,  for  in  the  hope  that  this 
pontiff  would  affift  in  replacing  the  houfe  of  Anjou  on 
the  throne  of  Naples,  Lewis  cancelled  the  pragmatic 
fandfion  of  his  father,  which  eftablifhed  the  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  church  : afterwards,  finding  himfelf  deceived  in  his 
expeilations,  he  permitted  its  execution  in  certain  points. 
Being  conftituted  mediator  in  a difpute  between  the  kings  of 
Caftile  and  Arragon,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  former, 
in  which  he  difplayed  the  Angularity  of  his  difpofition  : for 
while  the  Spanifh  monarch  with  his  attendants  difplayed  the 
greateft  magnificence  in  their  apparel,  he  appeared  in  a drefs 
of  coarfe  cloth,  with  an  old  hat  upon  his  head,  upon  which 
was  fluck  a leaden  image  of  the  Virgin.  This  contraft  in- 
fpired  them  with  mutual  averfion,  and  the  two  kings,  after 
a fruitlefs  conference,  returned  with  a thorough  contempt 
of  the  fordidnefs  of  the  one  and  the  incapacity  of  the 
other.  It  was  a great  objedt  of  his  policy  to  reduce  the  for- 
midable power  of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy  ; and,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  plans,  he  was  fufpedted  of  a plot  for  the 
feizure  of  the  perfons  of  the  duke  and  his  fon.  In  return, 
the  count  of  Charolois  joined  the  duke  of  Brittany  in  ca- 
balling with  his  difcontented  nobles,  and  formed  a confede- 
racy, called  “ the  league  for  the  public  good,”  into  which 
the  king’s  brother,  the  duke  of  Berri,  entered.  The  re- 
volters  took  up  arms,  and  the  count  attempting  to  furprife 
Paris,  an  engagement  took  place  at  Montlheri,  in  which  the 
vidtory  remained  undecided.  Paris  was,  however,  befieged,and 
the  king,  to  avert  the  danger,  followed  the  advice  of  Sforza, 
duke  or  Milan,  which  was  to  break  the  league  by  liberal 
promifes,  and  trull  to  events  for  eluding  the  execution  of 
them.  He  accordingly  agreed  to  a difgraceful  treaty  in 
1465,  by  which  he  ceded  the  duchy  of  Normandy  to  his 
brother,  and  granted  lands  out  of  the  royal  domains  to 
others  of  the  leaders.  Some  difputes  between  the  dukes  of 
Brittany  and  Normandy  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  recover- 
ing his  powdr,  and  of  divefting  his  brother  of  the  dukedom  of 
Normandy,  and  of  that  which  he  before  poffefTed.  The 
acceffion  of  the  count  of  Charolois  to  the  dukedom  of  Bur- 
gundy on  the  death  of  his  father  Philip,  gave  Lewis  much 
uneafinefs.  The  fiery  temper  of  that  prince,  and  his  de- 
clared enmity  to  the  king,  involved  them  in  perpetual  hofti- 
lities.  In  the  courfe  of  Ihefe,  the  king’s  brother,  whom 
he  had  been  obliged  to  make  duke  of  Guienne,  died,  not 
without  fufpicion  of  poifon,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
openly  accufing  Lewis  of  fratricide,  refumed  his  arms.  An 
invafion  of  France  by  the  duke’s  ally,  Edward  IV.  of  Eng- 
land, threatened  great  danger  ; but  Lewis,  adhering  to  his 
favourite  principle  of  diverting  rather  than  confronting  a 
ftorm,  lavifhed  his  treafures  upon  Englifh  minifters  and  ge- 
nerals, and  allured  Edward  himfelf  by  a promifed  penfion  of 
50,000  crowns  for  life,  by  which  means  a treaty  between 
rhem  wa3  concluded  in  1475.  The  duke  of  Burgundy 
made  a feparate  peace  afterwards.  Having  thus  extricated 
himfelf  from  foreign  foes,  Lewis  indulged  his  fevere  difpofi- 
tion in  taking  vengeance  on  domeitic  traitors.  The  confta- 
ble  St.  Pol,  who  had  ferved  under  and  betrayed  both  him 
and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  brought  to  the  fcaffold,  as 
was  likewife  the  duke  of  Nemours.  The  cruelty  of  making 
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the  innocent  children  of  the  latter  nobleman  ftand  under  the 
fcaffold,  at  his  execution,  that  they  might  literally  be 
fprinkled  with  their  father’s  blood,  infpired  univerfal  horror 
and  general  deteftation  of  the  tyrant  who  could  devife  fuch  a 
deed.  In  1476,  Lewis  was  delivered  from  his  mod  danger- 
ous enemy  Charles,  who  fell  before  Nanci ; and  he  felt  no 
fcruple  in  making  all  pofiible  advantage  of  this  event,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  heirefs,  Charles’s  only  daughter,  Mary  of 
Burgundy  : but  his  attempts  againft  her  were  unfuccefsful, 
and  Flanders  and  Artois  declared  for  the  duchefs.  An- 
other fcheme  which  Lewis  meditated,  was  to  oblige  Mary 
to  marry  the  young  dauphin,  but  his  hoftile  procedure  had 
the  effeit  of  throwing  her  into  the  arms  of  Maximilian, 
archduke  of  Auftria,  an  event  which  proved  the  fertile 
fource  of  war  for  centuries.  A war  was  the  immediate 
confequence  of  this  alliance,  but  mutual  convenience  foon 
brought  about  a fufpenfion  of  arms.  Lewis  then  turned  his 
attention  to  the  neighbouring  Hates,  and  managed  feveral  ne- 
gociations  with  his  wonted  dexterity.  He  provided  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  family  and  dominions  of  his  deceafed  lifter, 
the  duchefs  of  Savoy  ; he  fupported  the  houfe  of  Medici 
againft  pope  Sixtus  IV.,  made  an  alliance  with  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella,  and  renewed  his  treaty  with  Edward  IV.  One 
of  the  laft  public  events  of  this  reign  was  the  union  of  Pro- 
vence to  the  crown  of  France,  by  the  bequeft  of  Charles, 
count  of  Maine,  the  laft  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Anjou. 
Lewis  had  now  attained  to  a ftate  of  great  external  profpe- 
rity,  was  regarded  throughout  Europe  for  his  power  and 
dextrous  policy,  and  feared  by  thofe  who  did  not  efteem  him. 
The  decline  of  his  health,  and  the  dread  of  death,  filled  him 
with  jealoufies  and  fufpicions  relative  to  his  temporal  autho- 
rity. The  nearer  he  approached  his  end,  the  more  he  clung 
to  life ; and  he  endeavoured,  by  fuperftitious  practices,  to 
quiet  the  upbraidings  of  a guilty  confcience.  He  had  a 
ftrong  guard  round  his  palace,  who  kept  at  a diftance  all 
vilitors,  except  a very  few,  whom  he  permitted  into  his  pre- 
fence fingly.  He  changed  his  domeftics  every  day,  facrificed 
many  to  his  fufpicions,  and  felt  more  dread  than  he  infpired. 
“ The  walls  of  the  caftle,”  fays  the  hiftorian,  “ were  cover- 
ed with  iron  fpikes,  a guard  of  crofs  bow-men  watched  the 
gates  and  ramparts  night  and  day,  and  the  guilty  tyrant 
heard  his  enemies  in  every  palling  wind.”  Earth  was  in  vain 
ranfacked  to  revive  his  jaded  appetites  ; heaven  was  invoked 
with  prayers  and  procelfions  to  avert  his  impending  doom  ; 
all  hope  was  fled,  and  his  favourite,  Oliver  le  Dain,  pro- 
nounced to  him  the  fentence  of  certain  and  approaching  dif- 
folution  ; the  king  heard  him  without  betraying  any  emo- 
tions of  terror  : he  fent  for  his  fon  Charles,  and  employed  his 
laft  moments  in  advifing  him  to  cherilh  the  princes  of  the 
blood ; to  govern  by  the  counfels  of  his  nobles ; to  maintain  the 
eftablifhed  laws  of  the  kingdom  ; and  to  diminifh  the  extraor- 
dinary impofts  with  which  he  had  burdened  his  fubje&s.  This 
laft  effort  exhaufted  the  ftrength  of  the  fainting  monarch, 
and  he  died,  after  a reign  of  twenty -three  years,  in  Auguft 
1483.  Dreaded  by  his  fubjeits,  whom  he  had  continually 
oppreffed,  and  detefted  by  his  neighbours,  whom  he  had 
afiiduoufly  deceived,  he  yet  obtained  from  the  obfequious 
temper  of  the  reprefentative  of  St.  Peter,  the  title  of  Chrif- 
tian  King,  a title  that  was  ever  after  held  by  his  fucceffors. 
He  inftituted  the  order  of  St.  Michael.  He  was  author  of 
feveral  ufeful  eftablilhments,  and  the  adminiftration  of  juftice 
was  generally  pure  where  he  himfelf  was  not  concerned. 

Lewis  XII.,  fon  of  Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  defeend- 
ed  from  Charles  V.,  was  born  in  1462  : he  married  Jov.n, 
daughter  of  Lewis  XI.,  and  at  the  death  of  that  monarch, 
in  1483,  and  the  acceffion  of  Charles  VIII.  he  Hood  as  pre- 
fumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Or- 
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leans.  On  the  death  of  Charles,  in  149S.be  fucceeded  to  the  mutually  jealous  of  each  other,  and  oppofite  in  inte- 
cr’own  without  oppofition.  Among  the  very  earlieft  efforts  reds.  Lewis  became  a party  in  the  league  through 
of  his  reign  were  his  attempts  to  diminifh  the  taxes  levied  the  influence  of  cardinal  d’Amboife.  He  even  marched 
upon  the  people.  He  is  alfo  celebrated  at  this  period  for  the  at  the  head  of  his  army,'  and,  in  May  1509,  gained  a. 
well  known  fentiment  with  which  he  quieted  the  appre-  complete  viftory  at  Aignadel,  which  reduced  the  re- 
henfions  of  his  enemies.  “ It  is,”  faid  he,  “ not  for  the  public  of  Venice  almoft  to  ruin  Its  fafety  arofe  from 
king  of  France  to  revenge  the  injuries  done  to  the  duke  of  that  difunion  which  might  be  expedled  in  a league  formed  of 
Orleans.”  Turning  his  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  new  fuch  difeordant  materials.  Pope  Julius  II.  who  had  chiefly 
flation,  he  introduced  various  reforms  into  the  civil  admi-  contributed  to  its  formation,  refolved,  after  the  purpofes  of 
niftration  and  military  difeipline,  exhibiting  at  the  fame  his  own  ambition  were  anfwered,  to  employ  all  his  efforts 
time  a Heady  mind  in-every  thing  which  he  undertook.  He  to  expel  the  foreign  powers  from  Italy.  With  this  view  he 
was  anxious  to  obtain  a divorce  from  his  wife,  the  daughter  made  peace  with  the  Venetians,  and  openly  declared  war 
of  Lewis  XI.,  becaufe,  being  deformed,  (he  was  not  likely  againft  the  French.  A new  league  was  now  formed,  of 
to  bring  bun  any  children,  and  alfo,  becaufe  he  wi (lied  to  which  Julius  was  the  chief  mover  : he  attacked  in  perfon 
efpoufe  Anne  of  Brittany,  widow  of  the  late  king,  who  had  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  its  ally,  and  excommunicated  the 
relumed  her  duchy.  The  pope,  Alexander  VI.,  was  ready  council  of  Pifa,  which  had  been  affembled  under  the  auf- 
to  favour  him  on  this  occafion,  in  order  that,  in  return,  he  pices  of  Lewis  and  the  emperor.  The  military  reputation 
might  obtain  an  etlablifhment  for  his  natural  fon,  Cxfar  of  the  French  was  ably  fupported  by  the  duke  of  Ne- 
Borgia.  On  the  oath  of  the  king  of  France,  that  he  had  mours,  who,  in  1312,  gained  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  but 
never  confummated  the  marriage,  the  holy  pontiff  declared  the  fell  in  a rafli  purfuit  of  the  enemy.  The  king,  his  uncle, 
union  void  and  illegal.  Jane  lubmitted  with  decent  refigna-  was  deeply  affedted  by  the  lofs  of  him,  and  cf  many  other 
tion  to  a fentence  which  deprived  her  of  a crown,  retiring  brave,  men;  and  deprecated  a victory  purchafed  fo  dearly, 
to  a nunnery,  in  which  (he  took  the  veil,  and  clofed  a life  of  In  a (hort  time  after  this,  the  Swifs  overran  the  Milanefe., 
humble  virtue ; and,  in  January  1499,  he  was  married  to  Anne  and  the  French  were  expelled.  It  was  again  recovered,  and 
of  Brittany.  The  queen,  though  willing  to  afeend  the  again  loft.  At  this  period  Henry  VIII.  of  England  joined 
throne  of  France,  wa.s  anxious  to  fecure  the  independence  the  papal  league,  invaded  Picardy,  and  routed  the  French 
of  her  native  duchy,  and  ftipulated,  that  if  their  union  in  an  adtion,  fince  denominated  the  battle  of  the  Spurs.  ' 
fhould  be  productive  of  two  Tons,  the  younger  (hould  inhe-  Henry  purified  his  career  of  (uccefs,  which  was  nnter- 
rit  Brittany,  with  all  the  prerogatives  of  its  former  princes,  rupted  by  the  retreat  of  the  Swifs  and  the  defertion  of  his 
This  agreement  proved  iiieffedlual,  by  her  having  no  fon,  allies ; he  determined,  therefore,  to  repafs  the  feas  with  the 
and  by  the  marriage  of  her  eldelt  daughter  Claude  to  Fran-  greater  part  of  his  army,  ill  compenfated  for  the  expence 
cis,  count  D’AngoQlefme,  who  afterwards  afeended  the  with  which  it  had  been  attended.  In  1514  the  queen 
throne.  The  claims  of  Lewis  upon  the  Milanefe,  and  the  died,  and  he  propofed  marriage  to  Mary,  filler  of  Henry 
kingdom  of  Naples,  now  began  to  excite  in  his  bread  the  VIII.  : his  offers  were  accepted,  and  a league  offenfive  and, 
ambition  of  conqued  ; he  accordingly  made  an  alliance  with  defenfive  was  formed  between  the  two  kings.  Lewis,  how- 
the  Venetians,  and,  in  conjunction  with  them,  invaded  the  ever,  was  obliged  to  purchafe  this  alliance  with  a great  fum 
dominions  of  Ludovico  Sfbrza,  duke  of  Milan.  The  of  money,  indead  of  receiving  a portion  with  his  wife. 
French  generals,  in  the  (hort  fpace  of  three  weeks,  made  It  was  agreed  that  Henry  (hould  receive  the  payment  of 
themfelves  maders  of  Milan,  Genoa,  and  all  the  iiro'ng  a million  of  crowns,  being  the  arrears  due  by  treaty  to  his 
places  in  the  country  : Lewis  entered  Milan  in  triumph,  father  and  himfelf ; and  that  the  princefs  Mary  (hould  bring 
while  Sforza  retired  with  his  family  and  treafures  to  In-  four  hundred  thoufand  crowns  as  her  portion,  and  enjoy  as 
fpruck.  A fudden  revolution  caufed  the  expulfion  of  the  large  a jointure  as  any  queen  of  France.  Lewis  alfo  agreed 
French,  and  the  return  of  the  duke,  but  the  troops  of  Lewis  that  Tournay  (hould  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Engliih  ; 
fhortly  entered  the  Milanefe,  and  got  poffefiion  of  the  per-  and  that  Richard  de  la  Pole,  an  exile  in  France,  who  aftedled 
fon  of  the  duke,  who  was  fent  into  France,  where  he  died,  to  revive  the  pretenfions  of  the  houfe  of  York,  (hould  be 
Lewis  now  made  a treaty  with  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  for  banilhed. 

the  partition  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  between  them.  In  The  new  queen,  being  young  and  beautiful,  was  wel- 
1501  this  plan  was  fuccefsfully  executed,  and  Frederic,  king  coined  with  univerfal  acclamations  by  the  people;  who 
of  Naples,  expelled  from  his  dominions,  put  himfelf  into  rejoiced  in  an  alliance  that  converted  a formidable  enemy 
the  hands  of  Lewis,  as  the  molt  generous  of  his  two  ene-  into  an  important  friend.  In  the  midd  of  fedivities  given 
mies.  Ferdinand  was  not  content  with  a part  of  the  con-  on  account  of  the  marriage,  fo>-midable  preparations  were 
jqued,  but  took  every  method  to  fecure  to  himfelf  the  whole  made  for  renewing  the  war  in  Italy  ; but  his  deligns  were 
fpoils  ; and  by  means  of  his  famous  captain,  Gonfalvo  de  broken.  He  had  often  repeated  the  adage,  that  “ love  is 
Cordova,  obtained  poffefiion,  in  1503,  of  the  whole  kingdom  the  king  of  youth,  but  the  tyrant  of  old  age,”  and  he  was 
of  Naples,  after  defeating  the  French  at  Seminara  and  Ce-  now  condemned  to  experience  its  truth.  His  conduction, 
rignole.  It  wars  on  this  occafion  that  Gonfalvo  got  poffef-  already  (liaken,  was  exhauded  by  his  affeftion  for  Mary, 
fion  of  the  young  prince,  whom  he  conveyed  to  the  king  of  with  whole  beauty,  grace,  and  numerous  accomplifhments 
.Arragon,  and  though  treated ’with  lenity,  he  was  for  fifty  he  was  enchanted.  -He  died  within  three  months  of  his 
years  the  captive  of  the  court  of  Spain,  till  Death,  that  lad  marriage  by  a diforder  of  debility,  in  the  feventeenth  year 
friend  to  captives,  extinguiftied  in  him  the  Arragonefe  line  of  his  reign,  and  the  fifty-fourth  of  his  age.  The  cha- 
of  Neapolitan  kings.  In  the  year  1507,  a revolt  of  Genoa  lafter  of  this  prince  was  didinguiihed  by  a fuperior  inte- 
called  Lewis,  in  perfon,  into  Italy  with  a powerful  army  ; grity,  feldom  to  be  difeerned  in  princes  ; and  though 
he  entered  it  as  a conqueror,  feemingly  bent  on  vengeance,  lometimes  the  dupe  of  his  goodnefs  of  heart,  and  often  of 
' but  his  natural  clemency  was  difplayed  in  a moderate  chaf-  the  treachery  of  his  neighbours,  yet  he  well  deferved  the 
tifement  which  he  inflitted  upon  it.  In  the  following  year  appellation  of  “ the  father  of  his  people.”  In  him  ex- 
fie  joined  the  famous  league  of  Cambray  againlt  the  pired  the  elder  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Orleans,  and  the 
Venetians,  formed  by  the  temporary  anion  of  powers  fcepfcre  of  France  was  transferred  to  that  of  Angoulefme. 
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Sf  Hi  dory,"  fays  the  biographer,  “ has  taken  pleafure  in 
recording,  that  when,  according  to  the  ufual  cuftom,  the 
criers  announced  his  death,  it  was  done  in  thefe  words,  “ the 
good  king  Lewis,  the  father  of  his  people,  is  dead."  He 
\v.t>  naturally  inclined  to  economy  : this  was  once  made  a 
topic  of  ridicule  in  his  prefence,  to  which  he  replied,  “ I 
had  rather  fee  my  courtiers  laugh  at  my  avarice,  than  iny 
people  weep  at  my  extravagance.”  In  his  manners  and 
converfation,  Lewis  was  affable,  mild,  a.’d  cheerful,  prone 
to  Tallies  of  innocent  pleafantry,  and  fond  of  literature. 
He  affemblod  men  of  learning  at  his  court,  and  employed 
them  in  public  affairs.  Greek  was  firlt  taught  at  the  French 
univerfitics  in  his  reign. 

Lewis  XIII. , fon  of  Henry  IV.,  by  Mary  de  Medicis, 
fuccceded  to  the  throne  in  1610,  under  the  regency  of  his 
mother,  being  only  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  declared  in  his  majority  in  the  year  1614,  and  foon  after 
the  ftates-general  were  convoked.  At  the  meetings  of  this 
affembly  many  abufes  were  difeuffed,  and  fome  few  were 
remedied.  During  the  minority  of  the  king,  France  iiad  been, 
on  account  of  the  inal-adminiltration  of  the  queen,  a feene  of 
fadlion  and  civil  commotions  : thefe  troubles  continued,  and 
were  greatly  aggravated  by  a religious  war.  Lewis’s  cha- 
racter, as  it  opened,  difplayed  that  propenfity  to  be  go- 
verned, which  indicates  weaknefs  of  mind,  together  with 
much  coldnefs  and  indifference.  The  great  duke  of  Sully, 
inflexible  in  bis  plans,  confiding  in  the  integrity  of  his  own 
heart,  and  diidainitig  the  arts  of  courts,  found  that  fincerity, 
which  had  been  efteemed  by  .Henry>  no  longer  acceptable  ; 
lie  indignantly  retired  to  the-eflates  which  he  had  purchafed 
through  the  bounty  of  the  late  king,  and  refigned  his  offices, 
livery  day  now  revealed  the  afcendency  of  Concini,  who 
endeavoured  to  remove  from  the  eyes  of  the  people  the 
unpopular  circumftance  >of  foreign  birth,  by  afluming  the 
title  of  marquis  d’Ancre.  During  the  admini  fixation  of  this 
favourite,  the  annals  of  France,  as  they  refpedt  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  country,  prefent  a dreary  profpedt  of  unin- 
tcrefling  anarchy  and  barren  difeord.  The  princes  of  the 
blood,  infatiate  of  power,  and  the  nobles  turbulent  and  dif- 
eontented,  repeatedly  erected  the  ftandard  of  revolt  againfl 
the  regal  authority  ; as  frequently,  with  contemptible  levity, 
they  courted  the  returning  friendfhip  of  the  crown,' whofe 
timid  counfels  were  content  to  foothe,  without  prefuming  to 
reprefs,  their  capricious  arrogance.  Amidll  thefe  hoftilities 
at  home  the  king  concluded  his  marriage,  and  received  at 
Bourdeaux  the  hand  of  Anne,  the  infanta  of  Spain.  Im- 
mediately after  the  celebration  of.  that  ceremony,  Lewis 
marched  at  the  head  of  his  army  with  the  view  of  reducing 
the  prince  of  Conde,  in  order  that  he  might  imprefs  his 
fubjedts  with  favourable  fentiments  of  his  courage  and  acti- 
vity. The  approach  of  winter  fufpended  the  operations  of 
the  contending  parties,  who,  while  they  rejected  all  terms 
of  accommodation,  feemed  lludious,  in  every  enterprise,  to 
avoid  the  effufion  of  blood.  With  the  return  of  fpring  the 
royal  forces  were  again  aiTembled,  and  were  again  led  on  by 
the  prefence  of  their  fovereign  ; but  much  was  the  furprize 
of  his  fubjedts  to  learn  the  intelligence  that  the  king  had 
fubferibed  a peace,  and  fubmitted  to  the  demands  of  thofe 
pi  inces  whom  he  had  fo  lately  declared  traitors  to  his  throne. 
In  1617.  Concini  was  murdered  in  the  Louvre,  at  the  infli- 
gaiion  of  Luynes,  whom  he  had  introduced  to  the  king, 
.aid  who  now  fuperfeded  him  in  the  royal  favour.  The 
principal  events  which  occurred  in  this  reign  during  the 
a Jmintftration  of  Luynes,  were  quarrels  with  the  queen- 
mother,  and  a renewed  war  with  the  Calvinills,  who  were 
beaded  by  the  duke  de  Rohan.  During  this  war  Luynes 
died,  and  the  Calvimlls  obtained  an  advantageous  peace. 


In  1624,  cardinal  Richelieu,  who,  wlii’e  bifliop  of  Lu^on, 
had  been  gradually  rifing  to  political  reputation,  acquired 
the  chief  management  of  affairs,  which  he  held  with  uncou- 
trouled  fway  fo  long  as  he  lived.  This  great  minifter  found 
a very  difficult  talk  before  him,  owing  to  the  weaknefs  or 
the  king,  the  felfilh  ambition  of  the  nobles,  and  the  preva- 
lence of  different  fadtions.  War  broke  out  again  with  the 
•Calvinifts,  who  complained  that  the  conditions  of  a former 
treaty  had  not  been  obferved.  The  fovereign  appeared  in 
arms,  but  the  chief  honour  was  due  to  Richelieu,  who,  after 
a long  liege,  took  Rochelle,  by  means  of  a vaft  dyke  thrown 
acrofs  the  harbour  to  cut  off  fupplies  by  fea.  This  im- 
portant conquelt  was  the  means  of  reducing  the  party  to 
civil  obedience,  and,  to  the  honour  cf  the  vidtor,  they  were 
ftill  allowed  a good  (hare  of  religious  liberty,  bn  addition 
to  the  civil  contentions,  a war  with  Spain  broke  out  in  -1635, 
which  was  at  firff  unfuccefsful  on  the  part  of  France  ; but 
at  length  the  Spaniards  were  reduced  to  fue  for  peace.  I11 
the  mean  time  the  fpirit  of  Richelieu’s  domeftic  adminiftra- 
tion  was  highly  arbitrary,  and  the  king  difplayed  great 
liarlhnefs  in  his  addreffea  to  the  parliament.  The  lad  of  his 
favourites  was  Cinqmars,  who  was  recommended  to  the 
monarch  by  his  minitter,  but  who  was  led  by  his  ambition 
to  cabal  againff  his  friend  and  patron.  His  ruin  was  the 
confequence,  and  Lewis  gave  him  up  to  execution  with  the 
molt  perfect  indifference..  (See  Cinqmars.)  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  execution  of  this  man,  intelligence  was  brought 
of  the  furrender  of  Perpignan,  and  the  .total  difeomfiture 
of  the  enemy,  of  which  fadts  the  minilter  apprifed  the  king 
in  a lingle  and  very  Ihort  fentence,  li  Your  troops  are  in 
Perpignan,  and  your  enemies  in  their  graves.”  Immedi- 
ately after  thefe  events,  Mary  de  Medicis  clofed  a wretched 
life,  reduced  to  the  utmoll  indigence,  at  Cologne.  The 
filial  affection  which  Lewis  denied  to  her  while  living,  was  re- 
vived on  the  news  of  her  death  ; but  the  attention  of  France 
was  now  completely  engroffed  by  the  approaching  diffo- 
lution  of  him,  whofe  daring  counfels  had  driven  her  into 
banilhment.  The  glories  and  life  of  Richelieu  drew  near 
their  end;  after  the  redudtion  of  Perpignan,  exhaulted  in 
body,  but  ltill  vigorous  in  mind,  he  had  approached  the 
capital  by  flow  and  triumphant  journics  ; his  laft  irioments 
attefted  his  afcendancy  over  the. fovereign.  On  his  death- 
bed he  protefted  to  Lewis,  that  his  counfels  had  ever  been 
directed  to  the  honour  of  the  crown  and  the  welfare  of  the 
kingdom.  (See  Richelieu.)  From  the  death  of  this 
minifter,  Lewis  afpired  to  hold  the  reins  of  government 
for  himfelf : the  war  was  profecuted  with  diligence,  vigour, 
and  fuccefs,  and  the  fpirit  of  Richelieu  feemed  ftill  to  im- 
pel the  machine  which  his  genius  had  fet  in  motion.  But 
victory  could  not  check  the  progrefs  of  difeafe,  and  Lewis 
was  fenfible  that  the  inevitable  moment  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching when  his  life  and  reign  muft  terminate  together. 
A flow  fever  had  already  worn  him  to  a fkeleton,  and  he 
prepared  to  meet  with  firmnefs  and  compofure  the  laft  feene 
of  human  greatnefs.  “ When,”  fays  the  hiilorian,  “ his 
phyftcian,  at  his  earned  defire,  numbered  the  fleeting  minutes 
that  remained,  and  pronounced  that  his  life  could  not  exceed 
two  or  three  hours ; lie  received  the  intelligence  with  relig- 
nation,  and  even  fatisfadtion  ; ana  looking  iervently  up  to 
heaven,  added,  “ Well ! I confent  with  all  my  heart.*' 
The  prediction  was  ftridtly  verified  by  the  event,  and  he  ex- 
pired in  the  forty-fecond  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
thirty-third  of  his  reign.  In  eftimating  his  character  ; lie 
was  devout,  but  his  devotion  ftiewed  itfeif  in  minute  ob- 
fervances  and  fubmiffion  to  his  confeffors.  He  was  not 
greatly  addicied  to  pleafure,  and  the  miilreffes  on  whom  lie 
bellowed  Ins  favours,  were  rather  the  objects  of  his  jealouty 
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than  of  his  love.  He  had  a (hare  of  judgment  and  folid 
fenfe,  and  did  not  want  decifion.  In  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice,  he  was  inclined  to  rigour,  and  thence  acquired  the 
epithet  of  “The  Juft;”  though  it  muft  be  admitted  that 
his  adminiftration  of  juftice  was  frequently  impeached  by  his 
feverity,  and  fometimes  by  his  cruelty. 

Lewis  XIV.,  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1638, 
and  fucceeded  to  the  crown,  under  the  regency  of  his  mo- 
ther, Anne  of  Auftria,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1643. 
She  foon  refigned  herfelf  to  the  influence  of  cardinal  Maza- 
rin,  who  had  fucceeded  Richelieu  in  the  laft  reign.  In  the 
early  part  of  this  reign,  the  kingdom  was  involved  in  a 
bloody  and  extenfive  war  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  The 
peace  of  Munfter,  in  1648,  relieved  France  from  the  greater 
of  her  foreign  foes  ; but  it  was  foon  fucceeded  by  the  civil 
war  of  the  Fronde,  during  which  the  royal  family  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  capital,  and  wander  as  fugitives  from 
province  to  province.  The  education  of  the  young  king 
was  much  negledled,  and  he  was  left  ignorant  of  the  points 
of  knowledge  moft  ufeful  and  reputable  to  a prince.  The 
more  valuable  part  of  his  reading  was  the  tragedies  of 
Corneille,  which  improved  his  taftc,  and  gave  him  ideas  of 
true  grandeur  ; but  the  want  of  folid  inftrudlion,  moral  and 
literary,  marked  his  character  through  life.  The  leffon  moft 
ftrongly  impreffed  on  his  mind  in  his  very  childhood,  was  the 
fentiment  of  his  own  importance,  which,  though  it  led  him 
to  adopt  a dignified  propriety  of  conduft,  nouriflied  in  him 
that  pride  and  vanity,  and  that  impatience  of  controul, 
which  were  the  leading  features  of  his  reign.  Taught  by 
flatterers  that  he  himfelf  was  every  thing,  and  that  his  fub- 
jedls  were  nothing  in  the  companion  ; he  was  habituated  to 
think  no  facrifice  of  their’s  too  great  for  the  promotion  of 
his  glory  and  the  gratification  of  his  defires.  The  convul- 
fions  of  the  ftate  had  not  ceafed  when  Lewis  XIV.  had 
attained  the  age  fixed  for  his  affuming  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  his  majority  was  folemnly  declared  in  parliament ; 
but  he  was  ftill  in  leading-ftrings,  influenced  wholly  by  the 
counfels  of  his  mother,  and  he  feemed  to  inherit  her  fond 
partiality  for  Mazarin,  though  he  was  fliortly  after,  by  the 
inftigation  of  his  parliament,  obliged  to  give  him  up,  and 
fuffer  him  to  retire  into  exile.  No  fooner  was  it  known 
that  Mazarin  had  left  the  city  of  Paris,  than  the  king  was 
welcomed  by  the  inhabitants  with  the  loudeft  acclamations, 
and  he  found  himfelf  freed  from  the  clamorous  importu- 
nities of  a difeontented  parliament,  and  firmly  fixed  on  his 
throne.  Scarcely,  however,  was  he  expelled  by  the  general 
voice  of  the  nation,  and  by  the  royal  declaration,  than  he 
was  recalled  by  the  king,  and,  to  his  own  infinite  furprize, 
entered  Paris  once  more  in  full  power,  and  without  the  leaft 
difturbance.  The  king  received  him  as  a father,  and  the 
people  as  a mafter  ; but  the  cardinal,  amidft  the  fatisfadtion 
of  this  change,  could  not  reprels  his  contempt  of  the  na- 
tional levity.  The  minifter  applied  himfelf  with  vigour  to 
extinguiffi  the  fparks  of  revolt ; and,  in  1653,  the  war  of 
the  Fronde  was  terminated  with  his  complete  triumph. 
Conde,  who  had  joined  the  Spaniards,  continued  to  main- 
tain a kind  of  civil  war  on  the  frontiers,  where  he  was  held 
in  check  by  his  rival  in  glory,  the  great  marlhal  Turenne. 
In  1C59,  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  advantageoufly  con- 
cluded the  long  quarrel  with  Spain.  One  of  its  condi- 
tions was  the  marriage  of  the  king  with  the  infanta  Maria 
Therefa,  which  took  place  in  1660.  The  king,  during  the 
life  of  Mazarin,  interfered  very  little  in  public  affairs  ; but 
after  his  death,  in  1661,  Lewis  began  to  govern  for  him- 
felf, and  from  that  moment  the  poll  of  prime-minilter  be- 
came vacant : he  had,  however,  able  men  about  him  ; among 
thefe  was  Colbert,  who  had  been  recommended  to  him  by 
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Mazarin,  as  a moft  able  financier.  To  his  genius  was  owing" 
the  revival  of  commerce  and  the  marine,  and  all  the  fplen- 
did  eftablifhments  of  arts  and  manufaftures  which  adorned 
the  early  part  of  this  reign.  It  was  he  who,  though  uot 
learned  himfelf,  was  capable  of  appretiating  the  true  va- 
lue of  literature,  and  fuggefted  to  the  king,  his  mafter,  that 
plan  of  penlioning  all  the  eminent  men  of  letters  throughout 
Europe,  which,  at  a comparatively  fmall  expence,  fecured 
to  him  more  adulation  from  perfons  of  real  learning,  than 
any  prince  of  modern  times.  His  leading  obje£l  was  per- 
fonal  grandeur.  In  whatever  point  any  other  prince  had 
attained  to  greatnefs,  he  was  refolved  to  emulate  him.  He 
employed  all  the  refources  of  a rich  and  flouriftiing  country 
to  furpafs  every  competitor,  in  whatever  could  conduce  to 
his  glory.  This  fpirit  led  him  to  attempt  many  great  and 
ufeful  projects,  but  for  want  of  limit  and  moderation,  it  de- 
feated its  own  purpofes,  and  exhaufted  its  means  before  it 
had  attained  its  end.  The  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  was  that  in 
which  the  reputation  of  France  for  arms,  arts,  literature,  and 
magnificence,  flood  at  its  higheft  pitch  ; at  the  fame  time, 
it  was  that  which  demonftrated  its  wretchednefs  and  humilia- 
tion, and  the  impartial  hiftorian  has  held  up  the  king  rather 
as  the  fquanderer  of  his  country’s  profperity,  than  as  the 
author  of  it.  Of  the  wars  of  this  monarch  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  give  a detailed  account ; the  moft  that  this  article 
will  allow  will  be  a Iketch  of  the  principal  events  of  the  reign, 
as  connefted  with  the  perfonal  chara&er  of  the  king.  A 
quarrel  concerning  the  precedence  between  the  French  and 
Spanifh  ambaffadors  at  London,  gave  occafion  to  Lewis  to 
affert  in  fuch  high  terms  the  fuperiority  of  his  crown,  that 
the  point  was  never  after  contested.  Shortly  after,  the  in- 
folence  of  the  French  ambaffador’s  fervants  at  Rome,  having 
brought  upon  them  an  attack  from  the  pope’s  Corfican 
guard,  in  which  fome  were  killed,  and  the  French  quarters 
violated,  the  king  feized  upon  Avignon,  and  obliged  the 
pope’s  nephew,  a cardinal,  to  come  to  Paris  and  afk  pardon  ; 
the  Corfican  guard  was  broke,  and  a column  was  ere&ed  in 
Rome  as  a memorial  of  the  event.  War  with  Spain  was  re- 
newed in  1667  ; the  king  in  perfon  took  the  field,  though 
the  meafures  of  the  campaign  were  probably  directed  entirely 
by  the  great  Turenne.  The  whole  of  Flanders  was  reduced 
in  this  campaign,  and  at  the  clofe  of  it  Franche  Compte  was 
conquered.  A triple  alliance  between  England,  Holland, 
and  Sweden,  checked  the  progrefs  of  the  French  arms,  and 
produced  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1668.  In  167Z 
Lewis,  with  a vaft  army,  commanded  by  the  ableft  generals, 
burft  upon  the  provinces  of  Holland  ; and  Amfterdam,  the 
capital,  was  refeued  from  his  grafp  only  by  laying  the  fur- 
rounding country  under  water.  At  this  juncture,  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  raifed  to  the  office  of  ftadtholder,  revived 
the  drooping  fpirits  of  his  countrymen  : and  the  principal  po- 
tentates of  Europe,  alarmed  at  the  fuccefs  and  ambition  of 
France,  leagued  againft  her.  Holland  was  now  evacuated 
as  fail  as  it  had  been  over-run.  The  French  arms  were  again 
turned  upon  Franche  Compte;  itwas  conquered  a fecond  time, 
and  became  infeparably  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France. 
War  with  Spain,  the  empire,  and  other  powers,  continued 
fome  years  longer,  but  it  was  terminated,  in  1678,  by  the 
peace  of  Nimeguen.  Lewis,  attended  by  all  the  pomp  and 
luxury  of  a court,  formed  feveral  fieges  in  perfon ; he 
carried  with  him  hiftoriographers  to  record  his  exploits,  and 
every  art  was  employed  to  exalt  him  in  his  own  eftimation, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  He  received  from  his  fubje&s 
the  title  of  “ Le  Grand,”  which  for  a confiderable  time 
feemed  durably  attached  to  his  name  ; but  he  lived  to  lofe  it 
in  the  eftimation  of  foreigners,  and  it  has,  by  the  events  of 
the  laft  twenty  years,  finally  become  obfolete  among  his  own 
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countrymen.  The  peace  of  Nimegucn  did  not  terminate  the 
proje&s  of  Lewis  XIV. ; he  attacked,  and  brought  to  fub- 
miffion,  the  piratical  ftates  of  Algiers,  Tripoly,  and  Tunis; 
and  next,  upon  very  trifling  grounds  of  offence,  made  war 
upon  Genoa,  and  forced  the  doge  to  come  in  perfon  and 
aik  pardon  of  the  king.  With  pope  Innocent  XI.  he 
quarrelled  refpedling  the  fuppofed  rights  of  the  Roman 
church,  and  becaufe  he  infilled  upon  retaining  the  franchifes  of 
embafladors  from  Rome,  which  other  powers  had  agreed  to 
renounce,  as  inconfiftent  with  a fafe  and  regular  police.  On 
thisoccafion  Lewis  declared  to  the  nuncio,  “that  he  would 
never  take  the  example  of  others  as  the  rule  of  his  condudl, 
but  that  it  was  for  him  to  give  the  example.”  He  was  now 
ambitious  of  the  fame  that  would  attach  to  the  extirpation  of 
herefy  from  his  kingdom.  Calvinifm,  in  France,  fince  the 
viftory  over  it  by  Richelieu,  had  become  a peaceful  repara- 
tion from  the  national  church,  and  its  fe£laries  were  ufeful 
citizens  chiefly  attached  to  manufaftures  and  commerce. 
Lewis,  animated  by  a fpirit  of  intolerance  and  bigotry,  under- 
took to  put  an  end  to  it.  The  privileges  of  the  Proteftants 
were  openly  violated  : miflionaries  were  fent  for  their  con- 
verfion,  fupported  by  dragoons  ; and  feverities  were  exer- 
cifed,  which  excited  the  horror  and  indignation  of  all  the 
reformed  ftates  of  Europe.  In  1685  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  firft  granted  by  Henry  IV.  and  confirmed 
by  Lewis  XIII.  deprived  the  Proteftants  of  all  exercife  of 
their  religion,  and  tore  from  them  their  children  to  be  edu- 
cated Catholics.  The  tyrant  at  the  fame  time  iflued  his  de- 
crees againft  emigration,  axd  placed  guards  on  his  coaft ; 
neverthelefs  vaft  numbers  efcaped  from  his  machinations,  and 
carried  their  arts  and  induftry  to  foreign  and  hoftile  nations. 
Lewis,  though  a pretended  votary  to  religion,  and  a zealous 
fon  of  the  church,  was  not  free  from  that  licentioufnefs 
which  is  regarded  as  highly  culpable  by  perfons  of  real  and 
unaffedted  piety.  Several  millreftes,  in  fuccefiion,  enjoyed 
his  favours ; with  one  of  whom,  madame  de  Montefpan,  a 
married  woman,  he  lived  a long  time,  in  the  moil  open  man- 
ner, and  indulging  her  haughty  and  capricious  humour. 
Her  influence  declined  with  her  perfonal  charms,  and  the 
king’s  advancing  years ; and  (he  was  fuperfeded  by  the 
widow  Scarron,  elevated  from  that  low  condition  to  the 
title  of  madame  de  Maintenon,  a perfon  who,  by  the  powers 
of  her  underftanding,  and  confummate  (kill  in  the  art  of 
pleafing,  obtained  a csmplete  afcendency  over  the  king’s 
mind.  On  the  death  of  the  queen  he  privately  married  her, 
but  (he  was  never  acknowledged  as  queen.  The  league  of 
Auxbourg,  formed  in  1687,  between  the  emperor  and  moil 
of  the  German  princes,  the  king  of  Spain,  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  other  Italian  potentates,  had 
for  its  objedl  the  reduction  of  the  power  ©f  France.  The 
great  leader  in  this  league  was  Williamjprinceof  Orange,  who, 
when  he  afcended  the  throne  of  England,  contrived  to  add 
that  kingdom  to  the  confederacy.  The  forces  of  France 
had  proved  victorious  in  many  quarters ; marihal  Luxem- 
bourg, and  other  eminent  generals,  renewed  the  fuccefles  of 
the  former  war,  and  the  king  in  perfon  took  Namur.  The 
defeat  at  La  Hogue  was,  however,  a fatal  blow  to  the 
French  marine  ; the  finances  of  the  country  began  to  be  de- 
prefled,  a circumftance  that  led  to  much  domeltic  diftrefs, 
and  Lewis  XIV.  was  obliged,  in  the  midft  of  vidtory,  to 
fign  the  general  peace  of  Ryfwick  in  1697.  The  declining 
health  of  Charles  II.  king  of  Spain,  who  was  without 
heirs,  became  a fubjedt  of  univerfal  intereft  with  refpedt  to 
the  difpofal  of  his  vaft  inheritance  ; and  Lewis,  fearing  left 
it  (hould  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  joined 
England  and  Holland  in  a fcheme  for  the  partition  of  the 
Spanilh  dominions.  At  length,  how'ever,  the  dying  king 


made  his  will,  appointing,  as  his  general  heir,  Philip,  duke 
of  Anjou,  fecond  grandfon  of  Lewis.  The  wary  monarch 
forefaw  the  danger  of  accepting  the  legacy,  but  was  de- 
cided by  a regard  for  the  glory  of  his  houfe,  and  the  wi(h 
of  uniting  the  interefts  of  two  great  monarchies,  which  had 
generally  been  at  variance.  The  hopes  of  the  king  have 
been  completely  difappointed,  and  every  attempt  to  form  an 
union  of  intereft  and  affedtion  between  two  nations  radically 
oppofite  in  charafter  and  circumftances,  has  been  baffled. 
Neither  the  intrigues  nor  the  power  of  the  prefent  emperor 
of  France  have,  at  prefent,  been  able  to  effedt  that  which 
was  unqueftionably  an  objedt  near  the  heart  of  Lewis  XIV. 

The  jealoufy  excited  in  England  and  Holland  by  this  ac- 
ceflion  to  the  influence  of  France,  was  converted  into  open 
hoftility  by  the  imprudence  of  Lewis  in  declaring  the  fon 
of  James  II.,  king  of  England,  at  the  deceafe  of  his  father 
in  1701.  This  ftep,  contrary  to  the  unanimous  advice  of 
his  council,  and  his  own  judgment,  was  taken  in  confequence 
of  a generous  emotion  of  pity  for  the  family  of  his  royal 
friend,  enforced  by  the  folicitations  of  madame  de  Main- 
tenon  ; it  was  not  only  impolitic,  but,  in  fadt,  it  amounted 
to  a declaration  of  war,  becaufe  an  article  in  the  peace  of 
Ryfwick,  explicitly  acknowledges  William’s  title  to  the 
crown  of  England.  A new  league  was  immediately  formed 
between  the  maritime  powers  and  the  emperor  of  France  j 
and  the  death  of  king  William,  during  the  preparations  for 
war,  did  not  prevent  its  being  carried  into  execution  under 
his  fucceffor  queen  Anne.  From  this  period  to  the  year 
1711,  the  reign  of  Lewis  was  cite  continued  feries  of  defeats 
and  calamities  ; and  he  had  the  mortification  of  feeing  thofe 
places  taken  from  him,  which,  in  the  former  part  of  his  reign, 
had  been  acquired  at  the  expence  of  many  thoufand  lives. 
The  domeftic  mifery  of  Lewis  had  kept  pace  with  the  pub- 
lic calamities ; the  court,  the  fpJendour  and  magnificent  en- 
tertainments of  which  had  excited  the  admiration  and  envy 
of  Europe,  had  long  been  imprefied  with  a deep  and  fettled 
gloom.  The  art  of  furgery,  in  Europe,  was  yet  feeble  and 
crude ; a fiftula,  with  which  the  king  was  attacked,  fpread 
a general  alarm  ; and  though  the  operation  was  fuccefsfully 
performed,  yet  he  never  recovered  his  accuftomed  fpirits, 
but  led  a more  ferious  and  retired  life,  and  chiefly  devoted 
his  hours  to  the  converfation  of  madame  de  Maintenon, 
whofe  influence  increafed  with  his  years.  To  his  own  pri- 
vate afflictions  were  added  many  family  Ioffes.  The  death 
of  the  king’s  only  fon,  which  happened  in  1712  ; the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  the  duchefs  his  wife,  and  their  eldeft  fon,  all 
fwept  away  within  a few  months,  and  laid  in  the  fame  tomb  ; 
the  only  furviving  child  at  the  point  of  death  ; thefe  private 
woes,  added  to  thofe  of  the  public,  mark  the  clofe  of  the 
reign  of  Lewis,  as  an  era  of  calamity  ; and  a wretched  peo- 
ple, wfflo  conceived  that  their  own  happinefs  was  concerned 
in  the  glory  of  the  king,  awaited  in  filence  to  behold  the 
former  greatnefs  of  their  monarch  extinguilied  by  the  dark 
cloud  of  mifery  which  obfeured  his  fetting  fun.  Another 
mortification  remained  for  the  king ; he  had  enlarged  the 
canal  of  Mardyke,  and  formed  an  harbour  there,  equal,  it 
w»as  thought,  to  that  of  Dunkirk.  The  embaffador  for 
England  remonftrated  againft  this  evafion  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  and  Lewis  was  under  the  neceffity  of  difeontinuing 
the  wTorks.  At  the  age  of  feventy-feven,  that  vanity  and 
ambition  which  had  agitated  the  years  of  manhood  w'ere 
nearly  extinguifhed.  He  coolly  liftened  to  the  folicitations 
of  the  unfortunate  James,  who  afpired  to  afeend  the  throne 
of  his  late  filler,  queen  Anne,  already  filled  by  the  eledtor 
of  Hanover,  under  the  title  of  George  I.  To  the  importu- 
nities of  the  prince  he  granted  a fmall  fupply  of  money,  and 
a veffel  fitted  out  in  the  name  of  an  individual ; but  while 
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that  enterprize  hung  in  fufpence,  Lewis  was  feized  with  a This  terminated  In  the  annexation  of  Lorraine  and  Bar  t* 
mortal  difcafe  which  foon  brought  him  to  the  grave.  In  hi6  the  crown  of  France.  Lewis  lived  for  feme  years  in  con- 
laft  hours  he  difplayed  a greatnefs  of  mind  worthy  of  his  jugal  affedlion  and  fidelity  with  his  queen,  by  whom  he  had. 
exalted  fitQation.  “ Why  do  you  weep,”  faid  he  to  one  of  one  fon  and  feveral  daughters.  At  length,  however,  he 
his  domeftics,  “ did  you  think  me  immortal  ?”  His  fortitude  was  captivated  by  the  allurements  of  fome  ladies  of  the 
was  tempered  with  humility  ; he  recolle&ed  his  own  weak-  court,  and  received,,  it  is  faid,  the  favours  of  three  lifters  at 
neffes,  and  had  fufficient  magnanimity  to  confefs  them  ; the  fame  period  : and  from  this  time  he  indulged  his  pro- 
his  advice  to  the  infant  that  was  to  fucceed  him  was  to  avoid  penfities  for  the  female  fex  without  moderation  and  delicacy, 
that  glory  which  he  had  hoped  to  attain  by  war,  and  to  con-  On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  in  1740,  a new 
fider  the  happinefs  of  the  people  as  the  principal  objedt  of  continental  war  was  excited.  France  joined  with  Pruffia 
his  government.  To  madatne  de  Maintenon  he  left  no  fixed  and  Poland,  in  raifing  to  the  empire  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
itipend,  but  contented  himfelf  with  recommending  her  to  in  oppofition  to  the  interells  of  the  houle  of  Auftria,  whofe 
the  care  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  She  retired  to  St.  Cyr,  caufe  was  maintained  by  England,  Holland,  and  Sardinia, 
which  had  been  founded,  at  her  perfuafion,  for  the  education  of  In  1744  Lewis  took  the  field  in  perfon,  and  was  at  the 

young  ladies,  and  demanded  but  little  more  than  3000 1.  per  reduction  of  feveral  ftrong  places;  but  at  Metz  he  was  at- 

annum  during  her  life  ; this  was  regularly  paid  till  her  death,  tacked,  with  a dangerous  tllnefs,  which  occafioned  a general 
which  happened  in  about  four  years.  Lewis  XI  V.  had  the  confternation  through  France.  His  recovery  was  celebrated 
misfortune  of  outliving  his  popularity,  and  an  indecent  joy  with  all  thofe  tranlports  of  joy  which  could  proceed  from 
was  manifefted  by  the  people  at  his  funeral.  As  a monarch  the  awakened  fenfibility  of  a nation,  then  remarkable  for 
he  had  none  of  the  commanding  qualities  which  create  a 11a-  an  enthufiaftic  attachment  to  its  fovereigns.  The  furname 
tien  or  an  era,  and  would  lcarcely  have  been  diftinguiflied  of  “ Well-beloved”  was  given  to  the  king  cn  this  occafion  ; 
from  common  princes  under  common  circumftances.  The  and,  in  return  for  the  affe&ion  of  his  people,  he  difplayed 
mafculine  beauty  of  his  perfon  was  embellilhed  with  a noble  the  feelings  of  a good  heart,  and  exclaimed  very  fincerely, 
air  ; the  dignity  of  his  behaviour  was  tempered  with  the  as  well  as  very  naturally,  11  How  fweet  is  it  to  be  thus 

higheft  affability  and  politenefs ; elegant  without  effeminacy  ; loved  1 What  have  1 done  to  deferve  it  ?”  Soon  after  his 

addicted  to  pleafure  without  neglecting  bufinefs  ; decent  in  recovery,  he  beheld  at  a diftance  the  bloody  battle  of  F011- 
his  vices,  and  beloved  though  invelted  with  arbitrary  power,  tenoy,  gained  by  marffial  Saxe.  The  French  were  gene- 
Neverthelefs  his  qualities  feemed  thofe  that  rather  attract  a'  rally  fuccefsful  in  Auftria  and  the  Dutch  Netherlands,  but 
momentary  regard,  than  c?<cnmand  a permanent  efteem.  were  defeated  in  Italy  ; and  their  marine  was  totally  ruined 
The  talents,  the  fire  of  tire  ftatefman,  and  the  hero  were  by  the  Engliffi.  The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748, 
ftill  wanting  ; vanity  rather  ‘prompted  him  to  infult,  than  reftored  peace  to  Europe:  and,  as  far  as  the  exhaufted 
ambition  to  enfiave  his  neighbours.  Though  he  frequently  finances  of  France  would  allow,  ufeful  plans  of'domeilic  im- 
tookthe  field,  and  reduced  countries  and  the  ftrongeft  towns,  provement  were  executed;  and  the  moft  fplendid  eftabhih- 
vet  in  all  his  campaigns  he  never  expofed  his  life  to  the  ment  of  the  reign,  the  royal  military  fchool,  was  inftituted 
hazatd  of  a battle.  The  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  will  always  in  the  year  1751.  About  this  time,  fome  waimly  contefted 
be  a memorable  period  in  his  country  ^md  of  Europe,  difputes  between  the  magiftracy  and  clergy  occafioned  the 
* His  own  intellectual  acquifitions  were  very  limited,  but  interference  of  the  king,  who,  inftead  of  making  a firm  de- 
he  was  the  patron  ol  learning  and  fcience.  cifion  between  the  contending  parties,  upon  principles  of 

Lewis  XV.,  fon  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  (grandfon  juftice  and  true  policy,  aCted  the  part  of  a defpot,  by  al- 
of  Lewis  XIV.)  was  born  at  Verfailles  in  1710,  and  fuc-  ternately  banifhing  both.  It  was  in  confequence  of  the  fer- 
ceeded  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  his  great  grandfather,  ment  produced  by  thefe  quarrels,  that  a fanatic,  named 
when  he  was  but  five  years  of  age.  By  the  laft  will  of  Damien,  was  induced,  in  1 73^7,  to  attempt  the  life  of  the 
Lewis  XIV.,  a council  of  regency  was  appointed  during  king  at  Verfailles,  in  the  midlt  of  his  guaid.  He  received 
the  minority  of  the  young  king,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a flight  ftab  between  his  ribs.  D.mien  was  evidently  m- 
t le  duke  of  Orleans.  That  nobleman,  however,  difgufted  fane:  he  was  inftantly  feized  by  the  loldiery,  and  put  to  the 
with  an  appointment  which  gave  him  only  a calling  vote,  rack,  in  which  he  endured  the  moft  exquilite  tortures  that 
appealed  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who  fet  afide  the  will  the  wit  of  the  moft  favage  hearts  cculd  invent.  In  the 
of  the  late  king,  and  declared  the  duke  foie  regent.  His  midft  of  thefe  he  perfifted  in  an  obftinate  manner  to  declare, 
firft  affs  were  extremely  popular,  and  gave  the  moft  favour-  that  he  had  no  intention  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  king  : 
able  ideas  of  his  government  and  character.  He  reftored  to  his  only  objeCt  v as  to  wound  him,  that  Almighty  God 
the  parliament  the  right  which  had  been  taken  from  them,  might  by  that  means  affeCt  his  heart,  and  thereby  incline 
of  remonftrating  againft  the  edids  of  the  crown  ; and  com-  him  to  reftore  peace  to  his  dominions.  Thefe  expreffions 
pelled  thofe,  who  had  enriched  themfelves  during  the  cala-  had  no  weight  with  his  mercilefs  tormentors,  who  configned 
mities  of  the  former  reign,  to  reftore  their  wealth.  The  him  to  the  moft  terrible  death  which  they  could  dtvife. 
young  king  Was  placed  under  the  tutelage  of  Fleury,  bifhop  This  circumftance  had  probably  fome  effect  on  the  king 
of  Frejus,  afterwards  cardinal,  who,  by  his  infinuating  and  himfelf ; for  he  foon  after  baniihed  the  archbifiiop  of  Paris, 
very  gentle  manners,  acquired  his  affeCtion  and  efteem.  His  and  accommodated  matters  with  his  parliament.  The  war 
minority  ended  in  1722,  and  he  was  folemnly  crowned  ; but  of  1755  had  brought  the  nation  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  when 
the  regent  retained  his  chief  power  during  another  year.  Fie  Lewis  implored  the  afftllance  of  Spain;  and  on  this  occa- 
novv  refigned  his  high  office  as  prime  minifter  to  the  duke  of  fion  the  celebrated  “Family  Compact”  was  figned,  bv 
^Bourbon,  who  n^gociated  a marriage  between  the  king  and  which,  with  the  Angle  exception  of  the  American  trade,  the 
.Maria  Leczinlki,  daughter  of  Stanillaus,  king  of  Poland,  fubjeCts  of  France  and  Spain  were  naturalized  in  -both 
which  took  place  in  1725,  Shortly  after  this,  Fleury  be-  countries,  and  the  enemy  of  one  fovereign  was  to  be  in- 
xame  prime  minifter  ; which  poll,  notwithftanding  his  great  variably  regarded  as  the  enemy  of  the  other.  At  that  time, 
age,  he  held  till  his  death  in  1743.  The  fpirit  of  his  go-  the  acceffion  of  Spain  to  her  caufe  only  added  new'  laurels 
vernment  was  economical  and  pacific  ; and  a war  with  the  and  acquifitions  to  Great  Britain.  Lewis's  attachment  to 
empire,  in  1733,  .was  the  principal  foreign  occurrence,  a felfiih  and  imperious  miftrds,  madame  de  Pompadour,  who 
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was  allowed  to  appoint  and  difmifs  miniftefs  and  commanders 
at  her  pleafure,  and  facrificed  every  thing  to  her  avarice  and 
ambition,  was  greatly  inllrumental  in  producing  the  dif- 
afters  which  followed  one  another  at  this  period  in  rapid  fuc- 
ceflion.  The  conclufion  of  the  feven  years’  war,  in  1763, 
gave  the  nation  repofe,  but  not  without  a confiderable  di- 
minution of  territory  ; and  in  the  following  year,  the  fociety 
cf  Jefuits,  as  celebrated  for  their  great  learning  as  famous 
for  their  unbounded  intrigues,  was  abolifhed  in  France. 
The  death  of  madame  de  Pompadour  did  not  free  the  king 
from  female  influence,  who  by  this  time  had  incurred  all  the 
habits  of  a confirmed  debauchee.  He  fell  under  the  do- 
minion of  madame  de  Barre,  who,  by  her  difl'olute  arts,  pro- 
voked his  languifhing  defires  ; and  his  latter  years,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated  by  the  conduct  of  the  former  part  of 
his  life,  was  difgraced  by  the  grolfefl  fenfuality.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  government  became  more  fevere  and  arbi- 
trary. Though  the  arms  of  Lewis  had  extinguilhed  the 
flame  of  freedom  in  Corfica,  in  France  it  was  revived  by  the 
breath  af  the  parliaments,  and  cheriflicd  with  a fond  regard 
that  threatened  the  moll  important  confequences.  An  ediCl 
iflued  by  the  king,  which  transferred  fome  new  and  extra- 
ordinary powers  to  the  grand  counCil,  was  (trenuoufiy  op- 
pofed  by  the  parliament  of  Paris.  Sixty-four  members  of 
that-  aflembly  voted  for  utterly  abolilhing  that  council ; and 
the  quellion  was  loll  by  a majority  of  two,  though  all  the 
princes  of  the  blood  attended  to  fupport  the  court  ; and  the 
duke  de  Choifeul  endeavoured  to  overawe  the  independent 
fpirit  of  the  patriotic  party,  by  continuing  in  the  aflembly 
throughout  the  debate.  The  miniller,  finding  his  exertions 
in  the  fupport  of  defpotifm  of  no  avail,  attempted  to  con- 
ciliate thofe  whom  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  intimidate. 
Hitherto  the  fovereign  had  refilled  the  felicitation  of  the 
people  to  reflore  the  parliament  of  Brittany  : he  now  afpired 
to  popularity,  by  doing  of  his  own  accord  that  which  he 
had  been  frequently  importuned  to  grant ; and  the  duke  de 
Duras  was  fent  into  that  province  to  re-eitablilh  the  parlia- 
ment, and  to  recal  the  members  from  exile.  But  concefiion, 
which  a fhort  time  before  would  have  been  aferibed  to  the 
benignity  of  the  monarch,  was  now  attributed  to  his  fears ; 
and  the  parliament  had  fcarcely  afiembled  before  they  con- 
vinced their  countrymen,  that  opprellion  had  confirmed,  and 
not  extinguilhed  their  zyal  for  the  public  welfare.  The 
province  of  Brittany  had  long  groaned  under  the  iron  rule 
of  the  duke  d’Aiguillon  ; who  for  four  years  had  perfe- 
cted with  unremittiifg  vengeance  M.  de  Chalotais,  theattor- 
jiey-general  to  the  parliament.  That  unfortunate  gentleman 
had  oppofed,  with  the  indignation  of  a virtuous  magillrate, 
the  oppfeffive  meafures  of  the  duke  ; he  was  therefore  driven 
into  exile,  and  purfued  from  dungeon  to  dungeon,  till  at 
length  a fentence  was  procured  again!!  him  that  would  have 
involved  his  life,  ftnd  which  his  cruel  perlecutor  was  hallen- 
ing  privately  to  carry  into  execution.  The  parliament  of 
Brittany  interfered,  and  prevented  the  perpetration  of  fo 
foul  a deed.  The  refeue  of  M.  de  Chalotais  laid  open  a 
feene  of  the  blackell  iniquity  ; and  the  parliament  of  the 
province,  polfelTed  of  new  proofs,  commenced  a procefs 
ag.iinlt  the  duke  d’Aiguillon,  whofe  trial  was  condu&ed  in 
the  prefence  of  the  king,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  peers, 
and  the  parliament  of  Paris.  Before  fo  high  a court  ihus 
fpecially  afiembled,  the  written  proceedings  carried  on 
again  II  M.  de  Chalotais  were  produced,  and  difclofed  fuch 
a complicated  fyftem  of  guilt  and  cruelty  as  exceeded  every 
thing  that  could  have  been  imagined.  Atnidll  thefe  do- 
mellic  difquietudes,  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Lewis  XVI., 
received  the  hand  of  Maria  Antoniette,  filler  to  the  emperor 
of  Germany.  The  crowd  that  eagerly  preffed  forward 


to  be  fpe&ators  of  the  fire-works,  difplayed  on  this  occa- 
fion,  was  fo  great,  and  the  confufion  that  prevailed  was  fo 
completely  overwhelming,  that  feveral  hundred  perfons 
perilhed,  by  being  literally  trampled  to  death.  This  lofs, 
however,  which  was  felt  in  one  way  or  other  by  almoll  all 
the  families  of  Paris,  did  not  divert  the  public  attention  from 
the  profecution  of  the  duke  d’Aiguillon.  But  at  the  mo- 
ment that  the  nation  was  expeClitig,  with  the  moll  earned 
folicitude,  the  decifion  of  this  molt  important  caufe,  Lewis 
thought  proper,  by  a violent  exertion  of  his  power,  to  put 
a (lop  to  the  whole  courfe  of  juflice,  and  to  all  farther  in- 
quiries into  the  conduCl  of  the  duke.  All  the  parliaments 
of  the  kingdom  made  a common  caufe  : the  ordinary  courfe 
of  j 11  dice  was  fufpended  ; and,  in  conclufion,  the  king,  iu 
177I>  overthrew  the  whole  lyftem  of  judicial  adminiftration, 
and  eftabhfhed  a new  one.  This  was  not  effected  but  with 
force.  The  language  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  was  worthy 
the  indignant  fet-lings  of  free  men  : “ Your  ediCl,  lire,”  fay 
they,  “ is  deftru&ive  of  all  law  : your  parliament  is  fworn  to 
maintain  the  law  ; and  the  law  perifhing,  they  fliould  perifh 
with!  it : thefe,  fire,  are  the  lad  words  of  your  parliament.” 
Lewis,  unaccudomed  to  fuch  language,  prepared  to  fup- 
port his  authority  by  the  mod  violent  meafures.  In  the 
dead  of  the  night,  the  members  were  roufed  from  their 
fiumhers  by  parties  of  the  guards  fent  into  each  houfe,  who 
prefented  to  every  individual  a lettre  de  cachet,  which  en- 
joined them  to  declare  whether  they  would  refume  the  ad- 
minidration  of  juftice.  In  the  moment  of  confufion,  feveral 
of  them  were  furprifed  into  acquiefcence ; yet  they  foon  re- 
tracted, and,  in  the  end,  the  whole  body  of  parliament  was 
banifhed  the  capital.  Here  then  was  the  foundation  of  that 
revolution,  which  mud  be  touched  upon  in  the  next  reign, 
and  which  has  introduced  fuch  feenes  into  the  political 
world  which  the  wilded  imagination  could  not  have  con- 
ceived.  The  exhaulted  date  of  the  finances  fuggclted  ne:v 
and  burdenfome  impolls  on  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
which  augmented  the  public  difeontents.  In  the  midli  of 
thefe,  Lewis  found  no  folace  even  in  the  company  of  his 
miflrefs  madame  de  Barre  : her  beauty  proved  infufficient 
to  excite  defire  ; and  he  became  difeontented  with  himlelf, 
and  with  all  about  him.  A fucccfiion  of  millrefles  became  • 
neceffary  to  roufe  the  languid  appetites  of  the  king.  One 
of  thefe,  who  was  infeCled  with  the  fmall-pox,  communi- 
cated the  difeafe  to  the  king,  who  in  a fliort  time  died  of  it, 
un pitied  and  unlamented,  May  1774,  the  fixtieth  year  of 
his  reign.  He  had  loll  his  only  fon  in  1765,  and  his  crown 
devolved  upon  his  grandfon. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Lewis  XV.,  who  at  length  fell 
a victim  to  thofe  fenfual  appetites,  in  the  gratification  of 
which  he  had  facrificed  his  own  fame,  and  the  welfare  of 
his  fubjeCts.  The  enviable  appellation  of  <iucll-be!ovcd,  which 
he  was  confcious,  as  we  have  feen,  he  had  not  merited,  but 
which  had  been  conferred  in  the  moment  of  danger  by  a 
loyal  and  affeClionnte  people,  was  completely ' obliterated 
from  memory,  by  30  years  of  lafeivious  excels,  profufion, 
and  rapacity  : his  example  had  loofened  the  bands  of  mo-  - 
rality  ; his  prodigality  had  exhaulled  the  credit  and  re- 
fources  of  his  country  ; and  his  wanton  pride  had  trampled 
upon  every  form  that  had  been  held  facred  in  the  confiitu-  - 
tion.  His  affeClions  feemed  to  have  been  confined  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  his  perfonal  pleafnres  and  fecunty.  It 
was  by  the  perpetual  fuggeftions  of  the  countefs  de  Barre, 
that  his  fafety  was  at  Hake,  which  llimulated  him  to  de- 
cifive  meafures  in  fupprefimg  the  parliaments  of  France. 
Though  concealed  from  the  public  eye,  the  embers  of  free- 
dom were  Hill  carefully  cherilhed,  and,  as  will  be  feen  in  . 
due  time,  biyrlt  forth  with  accumulated  force,  and  over-  - 
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whelmed  the  throne  of  defpotifm.  Daring  this  reign  the 
arts  and  fciences  made  a rapid  progrefs  in  France,  which 
was  aided  by  the  munificence  of  the  court,  as  long  as  other 
demands  did  not  anticipate  the  funds  for  this  purpofe.  The 
voyages  of  the  French  mathematicians  to  the  equatorial  and 
polar  regions,  iu  order  to  meafure  a degree  of  the  meridian, 
were  equally  honourable  to  the  government  and  the  perfons 
employed.  The  king  was  deeply  read  in  hiftory  and  geo- 
graphy. As  a gentleman  he  was  polite,  affable,  and  na- 
turally mild  and  humane  ; but  fondnefs  for  fenfual  indulgence 
degraded  him  as  a king  and  a man. 

Lewis  XVI.  grandfon  of  the  preceding,  and  fon  of  the 
dauphin,  Lewis,  and  of  Maria  Jofepha  of  Saxony,  was  born 
in  Auguft,  1754.  His  father  carefully  fuperintended  the 
education  of  his  three  fons,  and  placed  them  under  the  di- 
re&ion  of  preceptors,  who  were  particularly  attentive  to 
their  morals,  and  who  inftilled  into  their  minds  found  prin- 
ciples. With  refpeft  to  the  fubjed  of  the  prefent  article 
their  cares  perfe&ly  fucceeded  : he,  whofe  title  at  that  time 
was  the  duke  of  Berry,  was  naturally  modelt,  timid,  and 
docile,  and  repaid,  by  his  virtues,  the  attention  bellowed 
upon  him.  In  his  earlieft  years,  though'he  did  not  manifeft 
any  brilliancy  of  parts,  he  Ihewed  a difpofition  capable  of 
attaining  ufeful  knowledge,  and  manifefted  a memory  reten- 
tive of  the  minutell  fads.  He  had  a found  judgment,  great 
patience  and  application.  He  afcended  the  throne  in  1774, 
being  then  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age,  and,  to  fecure  him- 
felf  again!!  the  dire  effed3  of  that  difeafe,  which  had  proved 
fatal  to  his  predecelfor,  fubmitted  to  inoculation,  with 
feveral  others  of  the  royal  family.  Their  quick  and  eafy 
recovery  contributed  much  to  extend  the  pradice  through- 
out the  kingdom.  The  king,  as  foon  as  he  had  gained  his 
health,  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  extinguilh  the  differ- 
ences which  had  taken  place  betwixt  his  predecelfor  and  the 
people.  He  removed  thofe  from  their  employments,  who 
had  given  caufe  of  complaint  by  their  opprefiions ; and  he 
conciliated  the  affedions  of  his  fubjeds,  by  difmifiing  the 
new ' parliaments  and  recalling  the  old  ones.  Though  the 
prudence  of  Lewis  had  fuggefted  thefe  compliances,  he 
was  anxious  to  preferve  the  royal  authority  pure  and  entire  : 
he  avowed  in  one  of  his  earlieft  fpeeches,  in  the  great  cham- 
ber of  parliament,  that  the  fteps  he  had  taken  were  defigned  to 
enfure  the  tranquillity  and  happinefs  of  his  fubjeds  ; and  he 
hoped,  from  the  zeal  and  attachment  of  the  prefent  affembly, 
for  an  example  of  fubmifiion  to  the  reft  of  his  fubjeds  ; 
he  farther  faid,  he  was  defirous  of  burying  in  oblivion  all 
pad  grievances,  and  that  he  Ihould  ever  behold  with  ex- 
treme difapprobation,  whatever  might  tend  to  create  divifions 
and  d’lfturb  the  general  tranquillity.  It  was,  however,  the 
misfortune  of  this  monarch,  as  it  was  that  of  Charles  I.,  to 
come  to  the  crown  at  a period  when  a great  change  in  public 
opinion  had  long  been  preparing,  and  was  now  arrived  at  a 
poyit,  which  announced  a fpeedy  crifis  in  the  political  fyf- 
tem.  The  defpotifm  of  the  laft  two  reigns  had  exafperated 
men’s  minds,  and  rendered  them  alive  to  the  evils  of  arbitrary 
power,  while  the  weaknefs  and  debauchery  of  Lewis  XV. 
had  accuftomed  the  nation  to  regard  the  crown  with  con- 
tempt. “ The  profligacy  of  the  nobles,  the  rapacity  of  the 
courtiefs,  the  difputes  and  vices  of  the  clergy,  had  fapped 
the  foundations  of  focial  order ; and,  in  the  mean  time,  a 
fet  of  able  and  eloquent  writers  had  arifen,  who,  by  the 
united  powers  of  argument  and  ridicule,  aggravated  all  the 
faults  of  ancient  eftablilhments,  and  endeavoured  to  fubvert 
public  opinion.”  The  finances  .were  in  a Hate  of  derange- 
ment, and  though  the  king  himfelf  was  extremely  moderate 
in  his  expences,  his  economical  plans  were  thwarted  by  the. 
queen  and  the  princes  of  the  blood. 


The  final  conqueft  of  the  Corficans,  who,  provoked  by 
the  opprefiions  of  their  governors,  had  once  more  attempted 
to  regain  their  former  liberty,  was  the  firft  event  of  import- 
ance which  took  place  after  the  reftoration  of  public  tran-  - 
quillity ; but  the  kingdom  was  a prey  to  diforder  from 
other  caufes.  A fcarcity  of  corn  happening  to  take  place 
juft  at  the  time  that  fome  new  regulations  had  been  made 
by  M.  T urgot  the  new  financier,  the  populace  rofe  in  great  - 
bodies,  and  committed  fuch  enormous  outrages,  that  a mili- 
tary force  became  abfolutely  neceflary  to  quell  them.  The 
humanity  of  Lewis  was  (hewn  in  an  edid,  which  he  caufed 
to  be  regiftered  in  parliament,  fentencing  the  deferters  from 
the  army,  in  future,  to  work  as  Haves  on  the  public  roads, 
inftead  of  punilhing  them,  as  formerly,  with  death ; and 
with  equal  attention  to  the  general  welfare  of  his  fubjeds, 
he  feized  the  moment  of  peace  to  fulfil  thofe  promifes  of 
economy,  which  on  his  acceflion  he  had  given  to  the  people. 
Particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  ftate  of  the  marine ; and 
the  appointment  of  M.  de  Sartine,  in  1776,  to  that  depart- 
ment, did  honour  to  the  penetration  of  the  fovereign. 
Shortly  after  this,  notwithftanding  the  danger  of  the  ex- 
ample, France  took  a decided  part  in  the  quarrel  between 
England  and  her  American  colonies,  permitting  fome  of 
her  fubjeds,  men  of  high  rank  and  ftation  in  the  country, 
to  crofs  the  Atlantic,  and  ferve  in  the  republican  armies. 
The  confequence  of  thefe  meafures  was  a declaration  of 
war  on  the  part  of  England.  After  a variety  of  fortune, 
France  and  her  allies  fucceeded  in  detaching  America  from 
the  Britilh  crown  ; yet  the  expence  of  fuch  widely  extended 
operations  left  the  French  finances  in  a ftate  of  aggravated 
diforder,  while  the  event  could  not  fail  to  operate  in  behalf 
of  antimonarchical  principles.  In  the  meantime  fucceffive 
miniftries  had  adopted  various  and  contradidory  fyftems 
with  regard  to  external  and  internal  policy ; and  feveral 
projeds  of  reform  had  been  propofed  and  difcufled,  with 
no  other  advantage  than  that  of  accuftoming  the  nation  to 
debate  with  freedom  all  public  topics,  and  open  its  eyes  to 
exifting  abufes.  Without  pretending  to  enumerate  the 
events  of  the  prefent  reign  as  they  occurred,  the  record  of 
which  would  fill  a volume  much  larger  than  that  of  which 
we  can  only  occupy  a very  few  pages,  in  the  defcription  of 
an  era  more  important  to  France  and  the  world  than  can 
be  found  in  hiftory  ; we  lhall  only  refer  to  fome  of  the  more 
prominent  events,  which  led  to  the  fatal,  unjuft,  and  cruel 
termination  of  the  reign  and  life  of  Lewis  XVI. 

Of  the  miniftries  employ^!  by  Lewis,  feveral  were  dif- 
tinguilhed  for  enlarged  and  philofophical  views,  though, 
as  it  afterwards  proved,  they  were  very  little  accommodated 
to  circumftances  and  the  ancient  conftitution  of  the  country. 
Among  the  more  remarkable  occurrences  of  the  period  of 
which  we  are  fpeaking,  was  the  appointment  of  M.  Neckar 
to  the  adminiftration  of  the  finances  of  the  country.  Hi- 
therto France  had  carefully  excluded  aliens  from  the  coun- 
try and  eftablilhed  faith  from  the  controul  of  her  revenue  ; 
nor  was  it  lefs  hoftile  to  the  feelings  of  the  court,  that  a 
perfon  without  rank  Ihould  be  elevated  to  fo  high  an  office 
in  the  ftate  neverthelefs  M.  Neckar  was  a Swifs  by  birth  ; 
a Proteftant  in  religion  ; and  a banker  by  profeflion.  In  the 
year  1780,  the  king  fixed  on  the  anniverfary  of  his  birth 
to  render  the  day  memorable  in  the  annals  of  his  country 
by  a new  inftance  of  humanity,  and  abolilhed  for  ever  the 
favage  cuftom  of  “ putting  the  quejlion ,”  as  it  was  denomi- 
nated, that  is,  of  extorting  confelfion  from  perfons  accufed, 
by  the  inllrumentality  of  the  rack  and  other  engines  of  tor- 
ture ; — a cuftom  which  had  been  fo  long  eftablilhed  by  the 
practice  of  ages,  that  it  feemed  to  be  an  infeparable  part 
of  the  conftitution  of  the  courts  of  juftice  in  France.  At 
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the  fame  time,  he  rendered  himfelf  worthy  of  public  efteem, 
by  diminiffiing  his  own  expenditure,  and  by  facrificing  the 
magnificence  of  his  court  to  the  eafe  of  his  fubje£ts.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  popular  difcontents  were  excited 
in  the  following  year,  by  the  ditmiffion  of  the  then  popular 
minifter  M.  Neckar.  He  had  conceived  the  arduous  pro- 
ject of  fupporting  the  war  by  loans  without  taxes ; and 
the  rigid  economy  which  he  had  introduced  into  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  houfhold,  and  the  various  refources  that 
prefented  themfelves  to  his  fertile  genius,  had  fupported  him 
amidft  the  difficulties  that  attended  his  fyitem.  The  auf- 
terity  of  his  manners,  increafed  probably  by  the  difficulties 
with  which  he  was  furrounded  and  interrupted,  rendered 
him  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the  queen  and  perfons  about 
the  court,  who  took  every-  opportunity  of  reprefenting  the 
reforms,  which  he  had  introduced,  as  inconfiftent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  crown  : he  was  therefore  difmilfed  from  the 
high  office,  which  he  had  held  with  great  reputation.  The 
effeft  of  his  difmiffal  was  a valt  abatement  of  public  con- 
fidence in  the  permanency  of  the  ftate ; three  different  per- 

!fons  fucceeded  one  another  in  rapid  fucceffion,  as  finance 
minillers ; thefe,  however,  whatever  might  be  their  inten- 
tions, ferved  only  to  increafe  the  jealoufy  of  the  people,  and 
the  failure  of  the  celebrated  f<  Caiffe  d’Efcompte”  com- 
pleted the  univerfal  cor.llernation.  The  ftoppage  of  this 
national  bank  was  imputed  to  a fcarcity  of  fpecie,  but  the 
real  caufe  was  probably  owing  to  an  immenfe  loan  advanced 
fecretly  to  the  government.  Some  fuccefsful  expedients  re- 
vived the  credit  of  the  bank,  and  its  fiock  role  to  above 
double  the  original  fubfcription ; by  thefe  means  public 
credit  was  rellorcd  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  1783 
M.  de  Calonne,  who  had  already  fucceffively  filled  with  ac- 
knowledged reputation  the  office  of  intendant  of  Mentz, 
and  afterwards  of  the  provinces  of  Flanders  and  Artois, 
was  nominated  to  the  poll  of  comptroller-general.  This 
gentleman,  whofe  name  was  accidentally  omitted  in  the 
alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  Cyclopedia,  was  born  at 
Douay,  in  1734,  educated  at  Paris,  and  became  an  advocate 
of  confiderable  reputation.  After  fome  attendance  at  the 
bar,  he  obtained,  as  we  have  feen,  various  important  trufts, 
till  he  became  prime  miniller.  When  he  fucceeded  to  this 
office,  it  was  faid,  he  did  not  find  a fingle  crown  in  the 
treafury.  In  this  important  office  he  continued  about  four 
years,  and  by  fome  fpecious  operations  he  reftored  an  ap- 
parent profperity  to  the  affairs  of  the  ftate,  and  maintained 
the  public  credit  by  a punctuality,  till  then  almoft  unknown, 
in  the  payments  from  the  royal  treafury.  He  laboured  with 
unwearied  affiduity  to  reftore  the  equipoife  between  the  an- 
nual income  and  expenditure,  and  to  provide  a fupply  for 
the  emergencies  of  the  ftate,  without  vaftly  increafing  the 
burdens  of  the  people,  which,  even  before  his  adminiftration, 
they  were  fcarcely  able  to  fuftain.  For  this  purpofe, 
he  advifed  the  king,  to  revive  the  ancient  ufage  of  convening 
national  affemblies  of  the  Notables,  to  whom  he  propofed 
the  bold  project  of  fuppreffing  the  pecuniary  privileges  and 
exemptions  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  magiltracy.  This 
meafure  was  too  daring  even  for  him  to  carry ; it  excited 
indeed  fo  much  ill-will  and  determined  hatred  from  thefe 

(powerful  bodies,  that  M.  de  Calonne  found  it  neceffary  to 
retire  to  England,  where  he  wrote  two  defences  in  juftitica- 
tion  of  himfelf  and  his  meafures.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1802.  He  was  au- 
thor of  feveral  other  works,  on  the  fituation  of  his  country, 
and  on  the  ftate  of  its  finances. 

The  ftates-general  of  the  kingdom,  as  a body  formidable 
to  monarchical  authority,  had  never  been  convoked  fince  the 
year  1614,  aud  it  was  therefore  determined  firft  to  have  re- 
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courfeto  an  inferior  kind  of  affembly,  denominated  the  No- 
tables* becaufe  thefe  were  to  be  felecled  by  the  king  from 
the  different  orders  of  the  ftate,  and  therefore  it  was  expefted 
they  would  the  more  readily  fubmit  to  the  guidance  of  the 
court.  This  affembly  had  been  convened  by  Henry  IV.  and 
again  by  Lewis  XIII.  and  was  now  to  be  fummoned  by  the 
authority  of  Lewis  XVI.  The  writs  for  calling  them  to- 
gether were  dated  the  29th  of  December  1 786  ; and  they 
were  addreffed  to  feven  princes  of  the  blood,  nine  dukes  and 
peers  of  France,  eight  field  marffials,  twenty-two  nobles, 
eight  counfellors  of  ftate,  four  mailers  of  requefts,  eleven 
archbifhops,  thirty-feven  perfons  high  in  the  profeffion  of 
the  law,  twelve  deputies  of  the  pays  d’etats,  and  twenty-five 
ma^ift rates  of  the  different  towns  in  the  kingdom.  The 
firft  meeting  of  this  affembly,  in  the  month  of  February 
1787,  difclofedan  enormous  deficit  which  had  hitherto  been 
concealed.  Great  taxes  were  propofed  to  make  good  the  de- 
ficiency, which  the  parliament  of  Paris  refufed  to  regifter, 
and  thus  refufing,  that  body  was  immediately  banifhed  the 
capital.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  a man  who  difguifed  the 
worll  principles,  and  the  moll  criminal  ambition  under  the 
malic  of  patriotifm,  and  who  probably,  from  this  moment, 
was  perpetually  engaged  in  intrigues  to  ruin  the  king  and 
fubvert  the  conftitution,  having  entered  a proteft  in  favour 
ol  the  parliament,  partook  of  its  puuilhment.  Various 
meafures,  fome  harlh,  fome  conciliatory,  fucceeded,  all 
difplaying  the  embarraffment  of  the  government,  and  the 
progrefs  of  the  public  difcontents.  M.  de  Calonne  was  now 
difmiffed  ; Neckar  was  recalled  5 and  at  length,  after  a third 
convocation  of  the  notables  to  no  good  effeft,  it  was  refolved 
to  adopt  the  alarming  expedient  of  calling  together  an  affem- 
bly of  the  ftates-general,  a circumftance  that  was  looked  on 
with  anxious  dread  by  the  partifans  of  the  court,  and  which 
was  anticipated  with  pleafure  and  delight  by  thofe  who  were 
hoping  for  fome  radical  change  in  the  affairs  of  the  ftate. 
On  the  difmiffion  of  the  notables,  they  were  addreffed  in  a 
moderate  and  very  conciliatory  fpeech  from  the  throne. 
During  the  delay,  the  popular  caufe  had  ftill  been  gaining 
ground  in  the  public  mind,  by  meetings  held  in  the  capital 
and  provinces,  at  which  the  utrhoft  freedom,  and  no  fmall 
portion  of  violence,  in  difeuffmg  political  points,  were 
indulged,  and  men  of  the  inferior  claffes  were  habituated 
to  aft  in  concert,  and  become  familiar  with  their  own 
llrength. 

The  time  appointed  for  the  convention  of  the  ftates-general 
was  now  approaching,  and  the  means  of  affembling  them 
formed  a matter  of  difficult  deliberation  in  the  cabinet.  The 
laft  meeting,  in  1614,  had  been  convened  by  application  to 
the  bailiwicks.  This  mode  was  liable  to  ftrong  objections  ; 
the  bailiwicks  had  been  increafed  in  number  and  jurifdiftion, 
feveral  provinces  having,  iince  that  period,  been  united  to 
France;  and  the  numbers  and  quality  of  the  members  were 
no  lefs  an  object  of  ferious  attention  : it  was  not,  therefore, 
till  the  clofe  of  the  year,  that  the  propofal  of  M.  Neckar  was 
adopted,  which  fixed  the  number  of  deputies  at  1000  and  up- 
wards, and  decreed  that  the  reprefentatives  of  the  third  eftate 
or  commons  ftiould  equal  in  number  thofe  of  the  nobility  and 
clergy  united.  It  remained  now,  as  a matter  of  vaft  import- 
ance, for  the  popular  party  to  carry  the  meafure  of  Uie 
votes  being  taken,  not  by  orders  in  three  diftinft  houfes,  but 
by  numbers  in  one  houfe.  As  this  would  infallibly  throw  the 
whole  power  into  the  hands  of  the  third  eftate,  it  was  long  and 
vigoroufly  oppofed  by  the  royalift  and  ariilocratical  parties. 
At  length  the  commons,  thinking  themfelves  fufficiently  fup- 
ported by  the  voice  of  the  people,  declared  themfelves  “ The 
National  Affembly,”  and  affumed  the  whole  legiflative  au- 
thority. (For  an  account  of  the  great  operating  and  immediate 
4 M caufe* 
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caufes  of  the  French  revolution,  we  {hall  refer  to  the  article 
Revolution,  and  in  the  prefent  article  confine  ourfelves  to 
thofe  events  which  were  clofely  connefted  with  the  conduft 
of  the  king. ) D-uring  the  violent  and  momentous  conten- 
tions which  were  excited  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
particularly  at  Paris,  the  king,  never  fteady  to  his  purpofe, 
fluftuated  between  oppofite  councils.  His  chief  defire  was, 
evidently,  to  preferve  tranquillity,  and  prevent  the  effufion 
of  blood,  and  he  was  prepared  on  his  own  part  to  fubmit  to 
any  facrifices  for  this  purpofe  that  might  be  required  of  him. 
The  ftates  had  been  fummoned  to  meet  at  Verfailles  on  the 
27th  of  April,  and  moil  of  the  deputies  arrived  at  that  time  ; 
but  the  eleftions  for  the  city  of  Paris  not  being  concluded, 
the  king  deferred  the  commencement  of  their  feflions  till  the 
4th  of  May.  During  this  period,  the  members  aftembled, 
having  little  to  do,  fpent  their  time  in  forming  an  intimacy 
with  each  other.  Some  of  them  united  themfelves  into  a club, 
into  which  none  were  admitted  but  thofe  who  were  deemed 
zealous  advocates  for  the  popular  caufe.  This  fociety,  ori- 
ginally formed  at  Verfailles,  was,  hereafter,  found  l'ufficiently 
powerful  to  give  laws  to  France,  under  the  appellation  of 
the  Jacobin  club,  and  to  excite  an  almofl  univerfal  terror  and 
alarm  through  Europe.  The  flates-general  commenced  their 
bufinefs  by  going  in  folemn  proceflion,  preceded  by  the 
clergy,  and  followed  by  the  king  himfelf,  according  to  ancient 
cuftom,  to  church,  to  perform  an  aft  of  devotion.  The 
nobles  and  fuperior  clergy  were  fplendidly  arrayed  : the 
commons  appeared  in  black  Thealfembly  was  now  opened 
by  a fhort  fpeech  from  the  throne,  in  which  the  king  con- 
gratulated himfelf  on  thus  meeting  the  people  aftembled  ; 
and  having  alluded  to  the  difficult  circumftances  in  which 
they  were  placed,  he  concluded  with  the  following  prayer, 
“ Mayan  happy  union  reign  in  this  affenbly,  and  may  this 
epoclia  become  ever  memorable  for  the  glory  and  profperity 
of  the  country.  It  is  the  wifh  of  my  heart ; it  i3  the  molt 
earned  defire  of  my  prayers  ; it  is  the  price  which  I expert 
from  the  fincerity  of  my  intentions  and  my  love  for  my  peo- 
ple.” Several  weeks  were  fpent  in  difeufting  mere  matters 
of  form ; in  the  mean  time  the  people  from  without  were  vexed 
that  no  important  ftep  was  taken  to  remedy  the  evils  under 
which  they  laboured.  They  imputed  this  delay  to  the  nobles 
and  clergy,  who  became  exceedingly  unpopular.  The 
leaders  of  the  commons,  called  at  that  period  the  tiers  etat, 
took  advantage  of  the  change  which  was  taking  place  in  the 
minds  of  their  countrymen,  and  formed  the  projeft  of  feizing 
the  lcgifiative  authority  of  France  : th.-y  almodinftantly  de- 
clared that  the  reprefentatives  of  the  nobles  and  clergy 
were  onl,r  the  deputies  of  particular  incorporations,  whom 
they  would  permit  to  fit  and  vote  among  themfelves,  but  who 
had  no  title  in  a collective  capacity  to  aft  as  legiflators  of 
France.  Some  of  the  clergy  had  joined  them  ; and  they 
then  proceeded  to  announce  themtelves,  by  a folemn  decree, 
the  fovereign  legiflators  of  their  country,  under  th  name  of 
the  “ National  Afiembly.”  M.  Bailly,  he  celebrated  aftro- 
nomcr,  was  the  firft  prefident : its  earlieft  afts  were  deci- 
fively  expreffive  of  its  own  fovercignty.  This  was  in  the 
middle  of  June,  and  by  the  19th  a majority  of  the  clergy 
voted  for  the  verification  of  their  powers  in  common  with 
the  national  affembly,  and  they  refolved  to  unite  with  them 
on  the  following  day.  At  this  imDortant  crifis  the  nobles 
perceived,  that  unlefs  they  could  make  a decifive  (land  all 
would  be  loll  : they  accordingly  addrefted  the  king,  intreat- 
ing him  to  diffolve  the  flates-general  ; and  on  the  next  day, 
the  20th,  when  the  prefident  and  members  were  about  to 
enter  as  ufual  into  their  hall,  they  found  it  furrounded  by  a 
detachment  of  the  guards,  who  refufed  them  admiffion, 
while  the  heralds  at  the  fame  time  proclaimed  “ A royal 


feffion.”  Alarmed  and  mutated  by  this  unexpefted  event, 
they  inftantly  retired  to  a neighbouring  tennis-court,  where, 
in  the  vehemence  of  enthufiafm,  they  took  a folemn  oath, 
“ never  to  feparate  till  the  conftitution  of  their  country 
fhould  be  completed.”  The  royal  feffion  was  held  in  the 
mofi  fplendid  form,  but  altogether  in  the  ftyle  of  the  ancient 
defpotifm : the  fuperior  orders  were  feated  while  the  com- 
mons were  kept  an  hour  in  the  open  air,  while  it  rained,  be- 
fore they  were  admitted.  The  king  now  affumed  a high 
tone,  delivered  his  fpeech,  ordered  the  deputies  to  retire,  and 
then  left  the  afTembly.  He  was  followed  by  the  nobles  and  part 
of  the  clergy,  but  the  commons  and  thofe  attached  to  them 
remained  in  gloomy  filence,  which  being  interrupted  by  an 
officer  of  the  crown,  who  was  left  to  fee  the  intentions  of  his 
majefly  carried  into  effeft,  the  count  de  Mirabeau,  flarting 
from  his  feat,  indignantly  exclaimed,  “ The  commons  of 
France  have  determined  to  debate  ; you,  fir,  who  have  neither 
feat  nor  voice,  nor  a right  to  open  your  lips  here,  are  not  to 
remind  us  of  the  king’s  intentions.  Go  tell  your  matter,  that 
we  are  here  by  the  power  of  .the  people,  and  that  nothing 
fhall  expel  us  but  the  point  of  the  bayonet.”  The  king  gave 
way,  and  at  firll,  anxious  to  fpare  the  blood  of  his  people, 
recommended  the  higher  orders  to  join  the  depntie  of  the 
commons  ; but,  in  a few  days,  he  favv,  or  was  perfuaded  by 
the  queen  and  her  party,  that  the  obvious  tendency  of  the 
popular  ineafures  was  the  entire  fubvqrfion  of  all  monarchical 
power;  he  therefore  gave  orders  for  the  aftembling  of  troojs 
round  the  capital,  pnd  ventured  upon  the  ltep  of  difmiffing 
Neckar,  and  commanding  him  inllantly  to  quit  the  kingdom. 
Paris  burfl  into  a flame  upon  this  unexpefted  event  ; com- 
motions took  place  ; the  foldiers  were  commanded  to  fup- 
prefs  the  feditious  affemblies ; but  they  without  hefitation 
grounded  their  arms  inftead  of  firing  on  the  people  ; a valt 
body  of  national  militia  was  organized,  who  fupplied  them- 
felves with  arms  from  the  arfenal  of  the  invalids,  and  on  the 
memorable  14th  of  July,  1789,  hoftilities  againft  the  royal 
authority  openly  commenced  by  the  ftorming  of  the  Ballille. 
Refiftance  to  the  popular  torrent  was  now  in  vain  ; the  king 
recalled  Neckar,  who  returned  amidll  the  acclamations  of 
the  whole  nation,  and  refumed  the  reins  of  government. 
Schemes  for  a new  conttitution  and  new  meafures  of  finance 
were  difcufTed  with  calmnefs  and  compofure,  till  a fcarcity 
of  provifions,  joining  with  other  caufes  of  public  agitation, 
infpired  the  populace  with  uncontroulable  fury.  In  the 
beginning  of  October  a dreadful  infurreftion  took  place,  in 
which  an  immenfe  armed  mob  marched  to  Verfailles,  broke 
into  the  palace,  maffacred  fomeof  the  guards,  and  compelled 
the  king,  with  the  queen  and  his  family,  to  accompany  them 
to  Paris.  The  triumph  of  the  popular  party  was  followed 
by  the  emigration  of  fomeof  the  moll  zealous  friends  to 
royalty,  who  carried  into  foreign  countries  a defire  of  excit- 
ing thofe  holtile  interferences  on  the  part  of  the  neighbour- 
ing powers  in  the  affairs  of  France,  which  in  the  end  proved 
deilruftive  to  the  king  and  his  family.  On  the  19th  of 
October  the  national  affmbly,  which  had  followed  the  king  to 
Paris,  opened  its  firft  feffi  n ; and  a conftitution  was  fpeedily 
formed  on  the  bafts  of  a limited  monarchy  ; a decree 
was  paffed,  which  put  an  end  to  all  diflinftion  of  orders  and 
immunities,  fo  far  as  privileges  were  concerned,  and  the  whole 
of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  church  were  ccnlifcated  for  the 
purpofe  of  fupplying  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate.  This 
meafure  was  propofed  by  M.  Talleyrand,  the  bifhop  of  Au- 
tun,  who  afterwards  took  a lead  in  the  revolution.,  A provi- 
fton  w.is,  at  the  fame  time,  made  for  the  national  clergy, 
who  were  in  future  to  be  paid  by  the  ftate.  O11  the  day 
following  that,  on  which  this  important  meafure  was  adopted, 
a decree  was  paffed,  fufpending  the  parliament  of  the  king- 
dom 
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dom  from  the  exercife  of  their  funftions.  During  the 
winter  the  king  had  been  ftriftly  watched  by  numerous 
guards  placed  round  his  palace,  fo  that  he  was  regarded  as 
in  a (late  of  captivity.  To  obliterate  this  imprefiion,  if 
pollible,  he  appeared  in  the  aflembly,  and  in  the  prefence  of 
the  deputies  of  the  nation  made  a folemn  declaration  of  his 
refolution  to  adhere  to  and  defend  the  new  conftitution  to- 
the  laft  moment  of  his  life.  On  the  14th  of  July  it  was  deter- 
mined to  commemorate  the  deftruftion  of  the  Baftille,  that 
fortrefs  of  defpotifm  : never  was  a more  fplendid  fpeftacle. 
The  national  aflembly  and  the  court  joined  in  the  procefiion 
that  was  made  on  the  occafion,  and  when  every  thing  was  pro- 
perly arranged  to  create  effeft,  the  king,  after  a ferious  in- 
vocation to  God,  approached  the  altar,  and  amidft  the  mod 
folemn  and  awe-infpiring  filence,  took  the  following  oath  : 
“ I the  king  of  the  French  do  fwcar  to  the  nation,  that  I will 
employ  the  whole  power  delegated  to  me  by  the  conftitu- 
tional  law  of  the  flate,  to  maintain  fhe  conftitution,  and  en- 
force the  execution  of  the  law.”  The  national  aflembly 
then  took  oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  nation  : as  did  La  Fayette 
and  others  in  the  name  of  the  national  guards.  After  this  a 
“ Te  Deum’’  was  fung,  the  performance  of  which  was  fub- 
l:me  beyond  the  power  of  defcriplsion.  “ Never,”  fays  the 
hiltorian,  “ was  there  before  fuch  an  orcheftra,  or  fuch  an 
audience  ; their  numbers  baffled  the  eye  to  reckon,  and  their 
fliouts  in  full  chorus  rent  the  lk*.es.  It  is  impoflible  to 
enumerate  all  the  means  which  were  employed  to  add  fplen- 
dour  to  this  day.  It  ended  with  a general  illumination, 
and  no  accident  occurred  to  difturb  the  public  tranquil- 
lity.” 

Several  new  efforts  were  now  making  by  the  difaffefted 
among  the  nobles  and  clergy  to  excite  dilturbances  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Emigration  became  more  frequent, 
and  comprehended  the  king’s  aunts,  and  moft  of  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  while  troops  were  collected  and  openly  formed 
into  an  army  on  the  frontiers.  The  public  fufpicions  were 
naturally  kept  awake  by  thefe  circumftances,  and  popular 
ferments  occafionally  broke  out  in  the  capital  and  provinces. 
In  April,  1791,  the  king  arid  his  family  preparing  to  go  to 
St.  Cloud,  to  fpend  the  Eafter  holidays,  were  forcibly 
lloppcd  by  the  populace,  who  were  fufpicious  that  he 
meant  to  quit  the  capital.  La  Fayette  drew  out  the  na- 
tional guard,  but  they,  with  one  confent,  refufed  to  aft 
againft  the  citizens : “ We  know,”  fay  they,  “ that  we 
are  violating  the  laws,  but  the  fafety  of  our  country  is  the 
firft  law.”  The  king  went  to  the  aflembly  and  complained 
of  the  infult : he  was  anfwered  refpeftfully  by  the  prefident, 
and  continued  his  journey.  He  now  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince foreign  courts  that  he  was  no  longer  in  a Hate  of 
thraldom,  declaring  his  cordial  alfent  to  the  new  order  of 
things. 

About  this  period,  M.  de  Bouillc,  to  whom  the  protec- 
tion of  the  frontiers  was  entrulled,  was  employing  every 
means  in  his  power  to  render  the  country  defencelel's.  The 
garrifons  were  left  unprovided  ; difunion  was  fpread  among 
the  national  troops,  who  were  removed  from  the  frontiers, 
and  their  place  was  occupied  by  foreigners,  wherever  it 
could  be  done.  The  emigrants  abroad,  and  their  friends 
at  home,  were  lying  in  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  revolt  ; 
when  fuddenly,  on  the  aift  of  June,  it  was  announced  from 
the  Thuilleries,  that  the  king,  the  queen,  their  children,  to- 
gether with  the  king’s  eldcft  brother  and  his  wife,  had 
quitted  the  palace  and  the  capital.  The  national  aflembly 
took  upon  themi'elves  the  government,  and  decreed  their 
fittings  to  be  permanent : they  font  at  the  fame  time  mef- 
fengers  in  all  directions  to  attempt  to  lay  hold  of  the  fugi- 
tives. At  Varennes  they  were  flopped,  arrefted,  and  brought 


back  to  Paris  in  triumph.  The  alleged  rcafon  for.  this  de- 
parture was  the  danger  and  infult  to  which -the  king,  and 
more  efpecially  the  queen,  were  exaofed,  from  the  licentious 
violence  of  the  Parilian  mob  ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  connefted  with  the  plans  of  the  emperor  Leopold  and 
the  emigrants,  who  were  prepared,  by  force  of  arms,  to 
make  a grand  effort  in  behalf  of  a counter-revolution.  The 
king’s  brother,  with  his  confort,  who  took  a different  road, 
made  their  efcape.  The  national  aflembly  proceeded  with 
their  labours,  which  they  brought  to  a conclufion  on  the 
following  September.  The  conftitution,  as  fixed  on  at  that 
time,  w'as  prefented  to  the  king,  who  folemnly  accepted  it, 
and  fwore  to  maintain  it  inviolate.  On  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  national  aflembly,  which  has  been  known  fince 
by  the  name  of  the  “ Conftituent  Aflembly,”  diffolved 
itfelf,  and  gave  place  to  the  fucceeding  “ Legiflative  Na- 
tional Aflembly,”  which  had  been  elefted  according  to  the 
rules  preferibed  by  the  new  conftitution.  It  was  foon  evi- 
dent that  France  would  have  a foreign  war  to  fuftain  with 
the  powers  coalefced  for  the  reftoration  of  the  ancient  mo- 
narchy, and  for  the  further  purpofe  of  making  conquefts 
upon  the  French  territories.  In  proportion  to  the  national 
danger,  the  fufpicions  of  the  people  increafed,  and  their 
loft  confidence  in  the  king  could  never  be  recalled.  New 
jealoufics  were  excited  by  the  interpofitien  of  the  royal  ne- 
gative, allowed  by  the  new  conftitution,  againft  two  decrees 
of  the  aflembly,  one  levelled  at  the  emigrants,  the  other  at 
the  non-juring  priefts.  War  was  declared  by  the  aflembly 
againft  the  emperor  in  April,  and  armies  marched  to  the 
frontiers.  A decree  paffed  the  aflembly  for  forming  a camp 
of  20,000  men  near  Paris,  which  Lewis,  conceiving  it  a plan 
defignedto  overawe  the  more  moderate  party,  and  (Lengthen 
that  of  the  Jacobins,  refufed  to  fanftion,  as  he  did  likewife  a 
fevere  decree  againft  the  refraftory  clergy.  He  alfo  dif- 
miffed  fome  of  the  popular  minifters  who  had  been  forced 
upon  him.  The  difeontents  which  thefe  meafures  excited 
burft  out  into  a furious  infurreftion  on  the  20th  of  June, 
in  which  an  armed  mob  made  their  way  into  the  Thuilleries, 
and  treated  the  royal  family  and  their  attendants  with  the 
groffeft  perfonal  infults.  The  king  difplayed  on  this,  as  on 
all  other  occafions,  great  fortitude  ; and  in  reply  to  threats 
againft  his  life,  repeated  in  the  loweft  and  coarfeft  language, 
he  exclaimed,  “ Alas  ! would  that  my  life  could  fecure  the 
happinefs  of  the  country,  how  readily  would  I offer  it  as  a 
facrifice.”  A calm  now  fucceeded,  in  which  the  king  and 
the  national  aflembly  appeared  to  unite  in  plans  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country  : in  the  mean  time  dangers  were  ac- 
cumulating, and  the  approach  of  the  duke  of  Brurifwick, 
with  the  Pruffian  army,  preceded  by  a molt  menacing  mani- 
fefto,  in  which  the  king’s  acceflion  to  the  new  conftitution 
was  reprefented  as  a mere  involuntary  compliance,  ftimulated 
the  people  alinoft  to  madnefs.  The  republican  party  deter- 
mined to  take  advantage  of  this  circumftance,  with  a view  of 
depofing  the  king,  and  inftituting  a republic.  At  length, 
Petion,  the  mayor  of  Paris,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
feftions,  at  the  bar  of  the  national  aflembly,  to  demand  the 
depofition  of  the  king.  This  was  on  the  9th  of  Auguft  ; 
and  at  fix  on  the  following  morning  the  king  was  feen  re- 
viewing his  troops.  He  was  teceived  at  firft  with  Ihouts  of 
Vive  !e  rbi,  which  were  fhortly  overwhelmed  with  thofe  of 
Vive  ia  nation.  The  king  returned  to  the  palace,  and  the 
multitude  continued  to  colleft.  The  national  guard  feemed 
undetermined  what  to  do  as  they  affembled  in  divifions  near 
the  palace,  and,  had  a fteady  reliitance  been  made  from 
within,  it  has  been  thought  they  would  have  joined  the  royal 
party.  The  king  was  advifed  to  feek  proteftion  in  the 
hall  of  the  national  aflembly  : he  was  willing  to  comply  ; 
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but  the  queen  oppofed,  with  vehemence,  the  humiliating 
propofal,  till  actual  danger  furrounded  her  pcrfon  and  chil- 
dren ; (he  then  confented,  and  the  king,  queen,  the  princefs 
Elizabeth,  the  king’s  filler,  with  the  dauphin  and  princefs 
royal,  went  on  foot  to  the  hall  of  the  afTembly.  “ I am 
come  hither,”  faidhis  majefty,  as  he  entered  the  doors,  “ to 
prevent  a great  crime.  Among  you,  gentlemen,  I believe 
myfelf  in  l'afety.”  By  an  article  of  the  conftitution,  the 
affembly  could  not  deliberate  in  prefence  of  the  king.  The 
royal  family  were,  therefore,  placed  in  a box  feparated  from 
the  hall,  where  they  remained  14  hours,  without  refrefhment, 
obliged  to  hear  difeuffions  in  which  the  royal  character  and 
office  were  treated  with  every  mark  of  infult.  At  length 
the  fatal  decree  was  paffed  that  the  royal  authority  fliould 
be  fufpended,  and  the  nation  was  invited  to  eledl  a Conven- 
tion, to  determine  on  the  nature  of  its  future  government. 
On  that  fatal  day  a numerous  body  of  infurgents  attacked 
the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  which  was  defended  by  Swifs 
guards  : a bloody  engagement  enfued,  which  terminated  in 
the  maffacre  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  Swifs,  and  feveral 
other  regiments.  As  foon  as  the  royal  authority  was  fuf- 
pended, the  king  and  his  family  were  fent  to  the  Temple  as 
a Hate  prilon.  Maffacre  fucceeded  now  upon  maffacre,  till 
at  length,  on  the  fecond  and  third  days  of  September,  the 
molt  cruel  and  favage  feenes  were  exhibited  that  were  ever 
witneffed  in  a civilized  country.  More  than  a thoufand 
ftate-prifoners  were  balely  and  infamoufly  murdered  by  the 
ruffians  of  the  capital,  among  whom  was  the  beautiful  prin- 
cefs of  Lamballe,  whofe  bleeding  head  was  carried  on  a 
pike  through  the  llreets  of  the  city,  and  under  the  windows 
of  the  room  in  which  the  queen  was  confined,  whofe  inti- 
mate favourite  (lie  had  been.  Thefe  a£ls,  1 6 which  the  royal 
family  could  not  be  ftrangers,  they  might  well  regard  but 
as  preludes  to  their  own  death  : there  was  no  party  left  in 
the  country  to  efpoufe  their  caufe  ; and  no  individual  durft 
lift  up  his  voice  in  their  defence.  The  new  convention  was 
affembled  on  the  20th,  and  their  firft  decree  was  the  eternal 
abolition  of  royalty,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation  : this 
objedl  being  attained  the  houfe  adjourned,  and  copies  of  the 
decree  was  fent  into  every  village  and  commune  of  France. 
The  moil  violent  meafures  were  adopted ; nor  could  the 
moderate  party  in  the  convention  reffrain  the  madnefs  of  the 
Jacobins,  who  were  bent  on  levelling  all  diftindlions  $ to 
bring  into  contempt  every  thing  in  letters  and  in  fcience 
that  was  in  the  leall  raifed  above  the  comprehcnfion  of  the 
loweft  of  the  people.  The  intention  was  foon  avowed  of 
bringing  the  king  to  trial.  It  was  in  vain  that  thofe,  who 
were  anxious  to  lave  his  life,  appealed  to  the  inviolability  of 
his  perfon,  declared  by  the  conllitution  he  had  accepted  : 
principles,  however  facred,  were  made  to  yield,  and  a com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  give  in  a report  upon  his  condudt. 
The  refult  of  this  was,  that  various  accufations  were  brought 
againft  him,  and  the  convention  refolved  to  take  upon  them- 
felves  the  part  of  accufers  and  judges.  On  the  nth  of 
December,  the  fallen  monarch  was  brought  to  the  bar  to 
anfwer  to  the  heads  of  accufation  drawn  up  againft  him  for 
the  crime  of  tyranny  and  treafon  towards  the  nation.  He 
defended  himfelf  with  judgment  and  prefence  of  mind, 
and  received  the  advice  and  affiftance  of  three  eminent 
advocates,  who  generoully  and  nobly  undertook  his 
caufe,  though  with  great  hazard  to  themfelves.  The 
proceedings  were  carried  on  till  the  26th  of  December, 
when  M.  Defeze,  one  of  his  advocates,  read  a defence  of 
his  client,  which  being  fimlhed,  the  king  rofe,  and  holding 
a paper  in  his  hand,  pronounced,  in  a calm  and  dignified 
manner,  and  with  an  impreffive  tone  of  voice,  “ Citizens, 
you  have  heard  my  defence  j I now  fpeak  to  you,  perhaps 


for  the  laft  time,  and  folemnly  declare  that  my  counfel  have 
afferted  nothing  to  you  but  the  truth  ; my  confidence  re- 
proaches me  with  nothing.”  The  difcuffion  was  finally 
clofed  on  the  16th  of  January  ; and  after  a fitting  of  34 
hours,  the  punifhment  of  death  was  awarded  by  a very 
finall  majority  of  the  convention.  M.  Defeze  then  invoked 
the  affembly,  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues,  to  conlider  by 
what  a trifling  majority  the  punilhment  was  pronounced 
againft  the  dethroned  monarch  ; “ Do  not  afflidl  France,” 
faid  he,  “ by  a judgment  that  will  appear  terrible  to  her, 
when  five  voices  only  were  prefumed  fufficient  to  carry  it.” 
He  appealed  to  the  eternal  juftice  and  facred  humanity,  to 
induce  the  convention  to  refer  their  fentence  to  the  tribunal 
of  the  people.  “ You  have  either  forgotten  or  deftroyed,” 
faid  M.  Tronchet,  another  of  the  kind’s  advocates,  “ the 
lenity  which  the  law  allows  to  criminals,  of  requiring  at 
leaft  two-thirds  of  the  voices  to  conftitute  a definite  judg- 
ment.” The  fentence  was  ordered  to  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution without  delayu  The  king  and  his  family  had  been 
kept  feparate  from  each  other  ; but  he  was  now  permitted 
to  fee  them.  The  (hort  interval  allowed  him  he  employed  in 
the  preparations  for  death  enjoined  by  his  religion,  to  which 
he  was  fincerely  attached.  The  final  meeting  and  repara- 
tion of  the  king  from  his  family  was  affecting  in  the  extreme. 
On  the  morning  of  the  2 ill  of  January,  at  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  was  fummoned  to  his  fate.  He  afeended  the  fcaf- 
fold  with  a firm  and  dignified  ftep ; and  his  behaviour  there 
partook  of  the  calm  fortitude  which  had  diftinguilhed  him 
through  all  his  feenes  of  fuffering.  Railing  his  voice, 
he  exclaimed,  “ Frenchmen,  I die  innocent ; I forgive  my 
enemies.”  He  would  have  proceeded,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  beating  of  the  drums,  placed  on  the  fpot  purpofely  to 
drown  his  voice.  The  executioners  came  forward  to  per- 
form the  bloody  deed,  which  being  perpetrated,  the  bleed- 
ing head  was  held  up  to  the  view  of  the  furrounding  crowd, 
of  whom  fome  few  exclaimed  “ Vive  la  Republique  ;”  but 
the  great  mafs  of  fpeffiators  was  too  deeply  ahforbed  in 
thought  to  join  in  the  Ihout  which  the  leaders  attempted  to 
excite.  The  body  of  the  deceafed  victim  was  thrown  into  a 
pit  filled  with  quicklime,  and  a guard  placed  around  it  till 
it  fliould  be  confumed.  The  unhappy  monarch  was  in  the 
thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  nineteenth  of  his  reign. 
He  left  two  children,  a Ion  and  a daughter,  of  whom  the 
fon  died  very  miferably  in  1795,  and  his  filler  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  queen  was  brought  to  the  fcaffold  in  1793, 
and  his  After  in  1794.  Such  were  the  misfortunes  to  w inch 
this  royal  houfe  was  fubjeft.  Lewis  XVI.  poffcffed  from 
nature  a good  underftanding,  which,  however,  was  blu  ted 
by  the  early  indulgences  of  a court.  He  had  a llrong  lenfe 
of  juftice,  and  his  humanity  was  much  f uperior  to  what  could 
have  been  expected  from  a perfon  in  his  high  ftation  in  life. 
By  pofterity  he  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  bell  and  mod 
virtuous  of  the  French  kings.  He  had  acquired  a large 
portion  of  general  knowledge,  and  on  fome  literary  fubjeCts 
he  entered  rather  deeply.  He  w'rote  well,  and  excelled  in 
clearnefs  of  expreflion  and  methodical  arrangement.  In 
vigour  of  mind  he  was  unqueftionably  deficient ; but  in  re- 
viewing the  hiftory  of  the  period,  we  cannot  conceive  how 
he  could  have  atted  fo  as  to  have  fuccefsfully  oppofed  the 
voice  of  the  people.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  have  fallen 
on  difficult  times  ; he  could  not  ftem  the  torrent  of  public 
opinion  ; and  it  is  probable  that  few  princes,  if  any,  would 
have  been  capable  of  extricating  themfelves  from  fuch  diffi- 
culties as  furrounded  Lewis  XVI.  during  a great  part  of 
his  calamitous  reign.  For  farther  particulars  relating  to 
Lewis’s  of  France,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Modern  Uni- 
yerfal  Hiftory  ; to  the  Hiftory  of  France,  London,  1790 ; 
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and  to  the  Hiltory  of  the  French  Revolution,  by  Rzbaut 
St.  Etienne. 

Lewis,  John,  a learned  Englifh  divine,  was  born  at 
Briftol  in  1673.  He  was  educated  in  grammar  learning  at 
the  free-fchool  of  Winbourn,  in  Dorfetlhire,  and  received  his 
academical  education  at  Exeter  college, Oxford,  where  he  took 
his  degrees.  Having  been  ordained,  he  officiated  fome  time 
as  curate  of  St.  John’s,  Wapping.  In  1699  he  obtained  the 
re&ory  of  Acris,  in  Kent,  which' he  reiigned  in  1706,  when 
he  was  prefented  by  archbifhop  Tennifon  with  the  reftory 
of  Saltvvood  in  Kent,  with  the  chapelry  of  Hythe  annexed. 
He  was  afterwards  collated  to  the  vicarage  of  Miniler,  in 
the  lfle  ofThanet,and  in  1719  archbifhop  Wake  conllituted 
him  mailer  of  Eallbridge  hofpital,  in  the  city  of  Canter- 
bury. He  died  at  Margate  in  1746.  He  was  author 
of  a great  number  of  publications,  which  refle&ed  credit 
on  his  induftry  and  learning  ; among  thele  were  “ The  Life 
of  WicklilFe  “ Wickliffe’s  Tranflation  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment “ The  Hiltory  and  Antiquities  of  the  lfle  of  Tha- 
net  “ The  Hiltory  of  the  Abbey  and  Church  of  Feverf- 
ham  “ The  Life  of  William  Caxton  “The  Hiltory 
of  the  Tranflations  of  the  Holy  Bible  and  New  Teftament 
into  Englilh.” 

Lewis,  in  Geography,  is  the  molt  northern,  and  the  largclt 
of  the  Hebrides,  or  Weltern  Iflands,  of  Scotland.  It  is 
connedted  with  the  ifland  of  Harris  by  a narrow  illhmus, 
which  at  low  water  is  left  entirely  dry,  and  even  at  high 
water  is  not  completely  covered  ; when  e the  whole  may  be 
con fidered  as  one  ifland.  (See  Harris.)  The  ifle  of  Lewis 
is  of  very  irregular  form  and  boundary  ; and  extends  about 
50  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  by  about  twenty,  on 
an  average,  in  a tranfverfe  direction.  Towards  the  centre 
the  land  is  mountainous  and  boggy  ; but  near  the  fhore  it  is 
rather  flat,  and  is  interfered  by  numerous  inlets  or  bays  of 
the  fea  The  ifland  is  almolt  deftitute  of  wood  ; a few 
birches,  hazles,  and  a little  heath,  being  the  only  fpecies  of 
ffirubs  feen  here : but  it  is  faid  that  Lewis  was  formerly 
covered  with  plantations  ; the  decay  and  deltrudtion  of  which 
contributed  to  form  the  peat-earth,  with  which  tlie  ifland 
abounds.  Springs,  lakes,  and  rivulets,  fcattered  through 
the  ifland,  furnilh  in  all  p rts  abundance  of  frelh  water. 
With  refpeft  to  the  climate,  the  fpring  is  uncommonly  cold 
and  backward,  the  fummer  warm,  the  autumn  accompanied 
by  profule  rains,  the  winter  without  long  or  fevere  frolls, 
or  very  weighty  falls  of  fnow,  but  with  contlant  winds,  and 
thefe  ftormy  and  fharply  cold.  Among  the  wild  animals, 
the  ifle  Hill  produces  deer  or  roes.  Great  numbers  of  wild 
fowls  of  many  different  fpecies  frequent  the  fhores,  the  lakes, 
and  the  cliffs  of  the  mountains ; among  others,  is  the  eider 
goofe,  the  down  of  which  is  held  in  high  eflimation.  Im- 
menfe  Ihoals  of  filh,  of  an  innumerable  diverfity  of  kinds, 
haunt  the  coalls. ' 

The  ifland  is  interfered  by  arms  of  the  fea,  called  lochs, 
which  run  to  a confiderable  diltance  inland,  both  from  the 
eaflern  and  weftern  fides.  One  of  the  chief  is  loch-Roag, 
on  the  weft,  which  is  two  leagues  in  breadth  at  the  entry, 
and  runs  up,  in  a fouth-eaftern  direction,  about  twelve 
miles  into  the  ifland.  This  loch  contains  feveral  iflands, 
fome  of  which  are  inhabited  ; one,  called  Large  Bernera,  is 
eight  miles  in  length.  The  whole  of  this  curious  loch 
abounds  with  fafe  places  of  anchorage,  fuffi  ient  to  hold  the 
whole  Britifh  navy,  or  even  that  of  all  Europe.  About 
140  tons  of  kelp,  of  a fuperior  quality,  are  annually  made 
from  loch  Roag.  On  the  eaftern  coaft,  loch  Seaforth  runs 
into  the  country  to  a great  diftance  ; loch  Keofe  and  loch 
Leurbull  advance  alfo  far  inland  from  the  eaft  ; but  loch 
Stornaway  is  molt  important,  on  account  of  the  town  which 
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Hands  near  it,  and  which  is  the  capital  of  the  ifland.  On 
the  coaft,  in  this  parilh,  is  a large  cave,  into  which  the  fea 
enters  at  high  tide  ; this  cavern  is  only  acceffible  from  the  fea. 
When  it  was  firft  noticed,  a great  number  of  feals  were  killed 
annually  in  it  ; and  the  practice  is  Hill  continued.  The  en- 
trance of  the  cave  is  very  fteep  and  narrow,  and  does  not  ad- 
mit more  than  the  breadth  of  a iix-oared  boat.  The  inte- 
rior is  divided  by  a large  pillar  into  two  arches.  Its  whole 
length  is  about  an  Englifh  furlong. 

The  ifland  of  Lewis  is  divided  into  four  parifhes  ; named 
Barvas,  Lochs,  Stornaway,  and  Uig.  It  has  various  fmall 
iflets  attached  to  it.  In  the  panfh  of  Barvas  is  the  ifland 
of  Rona,  which  is  a mile  in  length,  and  half  a mile  in 
breadth ; it  is  lituated  in  the  Northern  ocean,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  fartheft  to  the  north-weft  of  any  land  in  Eu- 
rope. The  parilh  of  Lochs  derives  its  name  from  the  great 
number  of  lakes  which  are  interfpeifed  over  its  furface.  It  is 
about  nineteen  miles  in  length  and  nine  in  breadth  : along  the 
coaft  it  has  a bold  and  rocky  appearance  ; in  the  interior  it 
is  barren  and  inhofpitable.  About  50  tons  of  kelp  are  ma- 
nufactured here  annually  ; and  the  greater  number  of  the  in- 
habitants are  employed  in  the  fiiheries  on  the  coaft.  The 
parifh  of  Stornaway  is  of  very  great  extent ; but  the  inha- 
bited part  is  of  a triangular  form,  of  which  two  of  theiides 
are  about  ten  miles,  the  other  feven.  The  town  of  Storna- 
way, from  a very  fmall  origin,  has  of  late,  by  the  exertions 
of  lord  Seaforth,  arrived  at  a confiderable  extent.  The 
harbour  is  excellent,  and  well  frequented ; the  principal 
fource  of  employment  is  the  profecution  of  the  white  and 
herring-fiftieries  in  the  bays,  in  which  about  35  or  40  fmall 
veflels  are  annually  fitted  out.  It  is  a port  of  the  cuftom 
houfe,  and  has  a poft-office,  and  a regular  weekly  packet. 
The  houfes  of  the  town  are,  in  general,  well  built  : here  are 
a convenient  cuitom-houfe,  a town-houfe,  a commodious 
church,  an  alfembly-room,  and  two  fchool-houfe3.  On  an  ele- 
vated iituation,  near  the  town,  Hands  Seaforth  lodge,  the  feat 
of  lord  Seaforth,  who  is  the  proprietor  of  the  ifland.  The 
parilh  of  Uigis  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  thirteen  in  breadths 
the  interior  is  hilly,  covered  with  heath,  and  interfperfed  with 
fmall  lakes;  thecoaftsare  moftly  level  and  cultivated.  The 
fiiheries  and  the  manufacture  of  kelp  are  here  alfo  the  chief 
fourcea  of  fubiiftence  to  the  inhabitants.  Near  the  hamlet 
of  Calami Ih,  at  a fhort  diftance  from  loch  Roag,  is  a Druid- 
ical  temple,  formed  by  a circle  of  twelve  Hones  or  obelilks, 
each  about  feven  feet  high,  and  fix  feet  diftant  from  each 
other  : 111  the  centre  is  one  of  a larger  fize,  thirteen  feet 
from  the  ground  : direCtly  fouth  from  the  circle  are  three 
obelilks,  handing  in  a line  ; another  fuch  to  the  weft,  and 
one  to  the  eaft  ; each  Hone  being  nearly  equal  in  fize,  and 
arranged  at  equal  diftances.  Towards  the  north  are  two 
ftraight  ranges  of  obelilks,  forming  an  avenue  to  an  opening 
between  two  of  the  ftones  which  form  the  circle.  Each  of 
thefe  ranges  confifts  of  fix  ftones,  regularly  placed,  one  op- 
polite  to  another.  All  the  ftones  are  in  a rough  natural 
itate,  as  taken  from  the  (hore.  At  Melifta  are  the  re- 
mains of  a nunnery,  ftill  called  in  the  Gaelic  Teagh  nan  caili - 
chan  don,  “ the  houfe  of  the  old  black  women.”  At  Caila- 
way  is  a Danifh  fort,  quite  circular,  with  a double  wall  of 
ftone,  thirty  feet  in  height.  This  is  broad  at  the  bafe,  and 
narrower  at  the  top,  like  the  fruftum  of  a cone.  In  the 
year  1794,  there  was  living  in  this  parilh  a lufus  nature,  of 
which  Mr.  Monro,  the  mimfter,  gives  the  following  account 
in  his  ftatiftical  report  to  fir  John  Sinclair. — “ Very  near 
the  manfe  there  lives  a woman,  who  has  four  diftinct  breaks 
or  mamma.  She  has  had  feveral  ftout,  healthy  children,  and 
fuckled  them,  and  likewife  one  of  the  minifter’s  children. 
Sue  baa  nipples  and  milk  in  each  of  the  four  breafts ; the 
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two  upper  are  fituated  under  the  arm-pits,  and  by  being  dif- 
tended  with  milk,  are  very  troublefome  to  her  for  the  firft 
two  or  three  months  after  delivery.” 

The  population  of  Lewis,  in  the  year  1796,  was  8311  ; 
which  was  an  mereafe  of  1925  from  an  enumeration  which 
was  made  in  the  year  1755.  The  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
Bland  are  fcattered,  for  the  moll  part,  in  fingle  families,  or 
clutters  of  two  or  three  families,  around  the  coalt,  or  through 
the  interior  parts.  Some  large  trails  are  without  inhabit- 
ants ; while  upon  others  the  population  is  more  clofely  af- 
fembled.  There  is  fcarcelv  any  regular  road : the  moor, 
which  reaches  acrofs  the  ifland  from  Stornaway  to  Uig,  is 
fo  extenfive  and  foft,  that  it  would  require  the  labour  of 
many  ages  to  form  a regular  road  through  it.  Martin’s  De- 
fcription  of  the  Weftern  Ifiands  of  Scotland,  8vo.  1716. 
'Buchanan’s  Travels  in  the  Weftern  Hebrides,  from  1782 
to  1790,”  8vo.  1793. 

Lewis,  a town  of  America,  in  Eflex  county,  S.W.  of 
Lemington  adjoining,  in.  Vermont  ; about  8^  miles  S.  of 
the  Canada  line. 

Lewis  Creek , a fmall  ftream  in  Vermont,  which  falls  into 
lake  Champlain  at  Ferrifberg,  a little  N.  of  Little  Otter 
creek. 

Lewis  and  Reboloth,  a town  in  Suffex  county,  Delaware, 
containing  15 14  inhabitants. 

LEWISBURG.  See  Louisbourg. 

Lewisbuug,  a county  in  Orangeburgh  diftrift,  South  Ca- 
rolina.— Alfo,  a poll-town  of  North  Carolina,  and  capital  of 
Franklin  county,  which  lies  on  Tar  river,  and  contains  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  houfes,  a court-houfe,  and  gaol ; 
30  miles  N.  of  Raleigh. — Alfo,  a poll-town  and  chief 
town  of  Greenbriar  county,  Virginia,  on  the  north  fide 
of  Greenbriar  river,  containing  about  fixty  houfes,  a court- 
houfe,  and  gaol  ; 250  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Richmond. 
NT.  lat.  38°  8'. — Alfo,  a poll-town  of  Northumberland 
county,  Pennfylvania,  called  alfo  “ Tarftown,”  on  the 
W.  fide  of  the  Sufquehanna,  7 miles  above  Northumberland  j 
containing  about  60  houfes,  and  well  fituated  for  a good 
trade  with  the  N.W.  part  of  the  Hate  ; 30  miles  E.  by  N. 
from  Aarot  fburg. 

LEWISHAM,  a populous  village,  in  the  upper  half- 
hundred  of  Blackheath,  lathe  of  Sutton  at  Hone,  and 
county  of  Kent,  England,  is  fituated  5^  miles  from  London, 
and  extends  nearly  a mile  in  length  on  the  road  to  Bromley. 
Here  was  anciently  a Benedictine  priory,  fubordinate  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Peter  in  Ghent,  and  mod  probably  founded  in 
the  Saxon  times  ; this  manor  having  been  given  to  that 
abbey  by  Elthruda,  niece  to  king  Alfred.  After  the  fup- 
preftion  of  the  alien  priories,  Henry  V.  made  this  a part  of 
the  endowment  of  his  newly  erected  Carthufian  priory  at 
Shene.  Lewifham  is  now  the  property  of  the  earl  of  Dart- 
mouth, whofe  feat  on  Blackheath  is  within  the  bounds  of 
this  parifh.  The  prefent  church  was  eredled  in  the  year 
1774:  its  form  is  that  of  an  oblong  fquare,  with  a femi- 
circular  recefs  at  the  eaft  end  for  the  altar.  It  contains  two 
handfome  monuments : one  to  the  memory  of  Anne,  wife 
of  John  Petrie,  efq.,  was  executed  in  Italy;  it  includes  a 
fine  bas-relief  in  marble,  reprefenting  the  deceafed  on  her 
death-bed,  with  her  hulband  and  children  lamenting  round 
her.  The  other  commemorates  Margaret,  relidl  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Petrie,  and  was  fculptured  by  Banks : it  re- 
prefents  Mrs.  Petrie  dying  in  the  arms  of  Religion,  fup- 
ported  by  Faith  and  Hope.  Many  old  monuments  were 
thrown  carelefsly  into  the  vault,  when  the  church  was  re- 
built. An  excellent  free  grammar  fchool  was  founded  by 
the  Rev.  Abraham  Colfe,  who  was  redlor  of  this  parifh  from 
the  year  1610  to  1657.  His  will  contains  the  regulations 


of  the  fchool,  and  diredls  that  it  fhall  be  for  the  education 
of  thirty-one  boys  of  the  feveral  parifhes  therein  named  ; one 
fcholar  yearly  to  be  fent  to  either  of  the  univerfities.  He 
alfo  founded  an  Englifli  fchool  here  for  thirty-one  boys, 
and  an  almsrhoufe  for  five  “ poor  godly  houfeholders.” 
The  population  of  Lewifham,  as  returned  under  the  aft  of 
1800,  amounted  104007;  the  number  of  houfes  to  722. 
In  this  enumeration  was  included  the  chapelry  of  Sydenham, 
noted  for  its  medicinal  fprings.  Brayley’s  Beauties  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  vii. 

LEWISTOWN,  apoft-town  in  Lincoln  county,  Maine, 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  Androfcoggin  river,  and  bounded  fouth- 
weft  by  Bowdoin ; containing  948  inhabitants ; 36  miles 
N.E.  of  Portland. — Alfo,  a poll-town,  called  “ Lewes,” 
in  Suffex  county,  Delaware,  pleafantly  fituated  on  Lewes 
creek,  three  miles  above  its  mouth  in  Delaware  bay ; con- 
taining a Prefbjterian  and  Methodiil  church,  and  about  So 
houfes,  in  a ftreet  more  than  three  miles  in  length,  extend- 
ing along  a creek  which  feparates  the  town  from  the  pitch 
of  the  cape.  Its  fituation  is  high.  The  court-houfe  and 
gaol  are  commodious  buildings  ; the  entrance  of  the  bay  is 
crowded  with  veflels  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  during 
part  of  the  winter  is  clofed  with  ice.  The  circumjacent 
country  is  beautifully  diverfified  with  hi'ls,  woods,  ftreams, 
and  lakes,  but  much  infefted  with  mofquitoes  and  fand-flies. 
This  town  carries  on  a fmall  trade  with  Philadelphia  in  the 
productions  of  the  country.  A manufacture  of  marine  and 
Glauber  falts,  and  magneiia,  has  been  ellablifhed  here;  113 
miles  S.  of  Philadelphia.  N.  lat.  38  6'.  W.  long.  75  18'. 
— Alfo,  the  chief  and  poft-town  of  Mifflin  county,  Penn- 
fylvania, fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  Juniatta  river,  on  the 
weft  fide  of,  and  at  the  mouth  of,  C’.fhicoquilis  creek  j 
about  23  miles  N.E.  of  Huntingdon  ; regularly  laid  out, 
incorporated  in  1795,  and  containing  about  120  dwelling, 
houfes,  523  inhabitants,  a court-houfe,  and  gaol;  150 
miles  W.N.Wqof  Philadelphia.  N.  lat.  40°33'.  W.  long. 

LEWUNAKBANNEK,  a town  on  the  Ohio,  in  which 
is  a fettlement  of  Chrillian  Indians,  formed  by  Moravian 
miffionaries. 

LEX,  Law.  See  Law. 

Lex  Amtffa , or  legem  amittere , in  Law,  is  underftood  of 
an  infamous,  perjured  perfon,  who  is  faid  to  lofe  bis  law ; 
or,  as  BraClon  has  it,  non  ejl  ultcrius  dignus  lege.  See  In- 
famous. 

Lex  Judicialis,  is  properly  purgatio,  per  judicium  ferri ; 
fometimes  called  limply  judicium. 

Lex  Sacramentalis , purgatio  per  facramentum.  See  Oatii 
and  Purgation. 

Lex  Talionis.  See  Talio. 

Lex  Terr/e,  the  law  and  cuftom  of  the  land  ; by  which 
name  it  is  diltinguilhed  from  the  civil  law.  See  Common 
Law. 

Lex,  Legem  terra  amittere.  See  Amittere. 

LEXAWASCEIN,  in  Geography , a fmall  river  of 
Pennfylvania,  which  rifes  by  feveral  branches  in  Northamp- 
ton county,  Pennfylvania,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  mount  Ararat, 
which  unite  about  10  miles  from  its  mouth  in  Delaware 
river.  It  joins  the' Delaware,  after  a fouth-eaft  and  eaft 
courfe,  about  174  miles  above  Philadelphia. 

LEXEN,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Olmutz  ; 
18  miles  N.W.  of  Olmutz. 

LEXIARCHI,  Atfiapxoi,  at  Athens,  fix  officers,  af- 
fifted  by  thirty  inferior  ones,  whofe  bulinefs  it  was  to  lay 
fines  upon  fuch  as  came  not  to  the  public  afiemblies,  and 
alfo  to  make  fcrutiny  among  fuch  as  were  prefent. 

The  lexiarchi  kept  a regifter  of  the  age,  manners,  and 
7 abilities 
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abilities  of  all  the  citizens,  who  were  always  enrolled  at  the'  mation.  He  was  author  of  a treatife  on  Surveying,  a work 
age  of  twenty.  on  Dialling,  and  another  work,  entitled  “ The  Trader’s 

LEXICON,  At£«ov,  the  fame  with  dictionary.  Guide.”  He  died  about  the  year  1690. 

The  word  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  Greek  die-  LEYDECKER,  Melchior,  a Dutch  divine,  was  born 
tionaries  : it  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Ae|i;,  word,  diction;  at  Middleburg  in  1652.  Having  received  a good  education, 
of  Xffii',  I Jpeak.  he  officiated  as  pallor  of  a church  in  his  native  place  ; and 

LEXINGTON,  in  Geogrcphy,  a county  of  America,  in  1678  was  appointed  profeflbr  of  divinity  at  Utrecht,  and 
in  Orangeburg  diftridt,  South  Carolina. — Alfo,  a poll-town  foon  after  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity.  He  died  .in 
of  Virginia,  and  capital  of  Rockbridge  county  ; lituated  on  1721.  He  was  deeply  read  in  theology,  ecclefiaftical  hif- 
the  pod-road  from  Philadelphia  to  Kentucky,  by  way  of  tory,  and  rabbinical  learning  ; but  he  had  no  tafle  for  polite 
the  Wildernefs,  and  about  a mile  foutli  of  the  north  branch  literature,  and  was  exceedingly  bigotted  to  his  own  notions, 
of  James’s  river ; containing  a court-houfe,  gaol,  and  about  Still  he  wa£  defirous  of  uniting  the  Lutherans  and  Cal— 
IOO  houfes.  Its  fituntion  is  agreeable  and  healthy,  and  the  vinills,  and  made  fome  ineffectual  efforts  for  the  purpofe. 
adjacent  country  highly  cultivated.  Near  it  is  “ Liberty-  He  was  a voluminous  writer,  and  his  works  are  all  written' 
hail  Academy,”  now  “ Waftiington  College,”  built  of  in  Latin  : of  thefe  the  chief  are,  “ A Treatife  on  the  Re- 
flone,  and  capable  of  containing  forty  or  fifty  Undents,  and  public  of  the  Hebrews,”  in  2 vols. ; “An  Analyfis  of 
handfomely  endowed  by  the  diltinguifhed  perfonage  whofe  Scripture,  with  Rules  for  Preaching “ A Hillory  of 
name  it  bears.  The  town  is  159  miles  Vvr.  by  N.  of  Rich-  Janlenifm  “ A Continuation  of  the  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory 
mond, — Alfo,  a poft-town  of  Kentucky,  formerly  the  metro-  of  Hornius,  with  Notes and  “ A Hiftory  of  the  Churclt- 
polis  of  that  llate;  fituated  on  a rich  extenfive  plain,  in  of  Africa.” 

Favette  county,  on  the  north  fide  of  Town  fork,  a finall  LEYDEN,  Lucas  Van.  See  Jacobs,  Lucas.- 
llream,  that  falls  into  the  foutli  branch  of  Elkhorn  river.  Li  yden,  in  Geography , a city  of  Holland,  the  “ Lug- 
The  town  is  built  on  a regular  plan,  and  contains  about  350  dunum  Batavorum”  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  “Caput  Ger- 
houfes,  five  places  of  public  worfhip,  a court-houfe,  and  manorum”  of  Antonine's  Itinerary,  is  the  capital  of  a fmal'l 
gaol,  and  alfo  an  univerfity,  with  fcvcral  manufactories  and  dill  riel,  called  “ Rhyuland,”  comprehending  49  towns  or 
llorehoufes.  it  is  an  agreeable  flourifliing  town,  on  the  villages,  and,  next  to  Amfterdam,  the  largelt  and  moft  po- 
head  waters  of  Elkhorn  river ; 24  miles  E.  of  Frankfort,  pulous  city  of  Holland;  the  number  of  inhabitants  being 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  1795.  Near  the  town  was  ellimated  at  about  50,000.  It  is  fituated  on  the  ancient  beat' 
found,  upon  digging  five  or  fix  feet  deep,  a large  flat  ftone,  • of  the  Rhine,  which,  by  means  of  various  ftreams,  di- 
covering  a well,  artificially  ftened  ; and  in  its  vicinity  are  vides  it  into  a number  of  iflands,  that  communicate  with  one 
alfo  the  remains  of  two  ancient  fortifications,  furnifhed  with  another  by  bridges,  which  are  reckoned  to  be  not  fewer 
ditches  and  baltions,  overgrown  with  large  trees. — Alfo,  a than  loo.  This  city  likewife  carries  cn  a daily  intercourfe 
poll-town  in  Rowan  county,  North  Carolina,  399  miles  by  boats  with  Amfterdam,  Haerlem,  Utrecht,  Delft,  the 
from  Walhington. — Alfo,  a fmali  poft-town  of  Georgia,  Hague,  See.  It  has  eight  gates;  and  its  ramparts  are 
formerly  called  the  “ Great  Falls,”  fituated  on  the  fouth  formed  of  earth,  partly  covered  with  turf,  and  partly  faced 
fide  of  Ogeechee  river,  on  a beautiful  eminence  which  over-  with  brick,  and  confilting  of  feveral  bullions.  The  cloth 
looks  the  falls  of  the  river ; 2 miles  from  George  town. — manufactured  at  Leyden  has  been  much  celebrated,  and  it 
Alfo,  a town  in  Middlefex  county,  Maffachuietts,  1 1 miles  contains  a llaple-hall  ereCted  for  the  ufe  of  the  manufacturers 
N.W,  of  Bolton,  having  a neat  congregational  church,  and  and  merchants.  The  chief  ftreet  of  the  town  is  coultructed 
a number  of  compact  houfes.  This  town  has  been  rendeied  in  the  form  of  a crefcent ; and  the  principal  public  building 
famous  by  being  the  feene  of  a battle,  fought  April  9,  is  the  town-houfe,  which  has  many  fpires,  and  is  a handfome 
1773,  which  may  be  confidered  as  the  commencement  of  the  ftru&ure,  with  a ftone  front.  Tn  the  burgomafter’s  chamber- 
American  revolution.  On  the  ground  where  this  battle  was  is  a very  capital  painting  of  the  Laft  Judgment  by  Lueas  of- 
fought  is  a Hone  monument,  to  feet  high,  with  the  following  Leyden,  for  which  the  emperor  Rodolphus  is  faid  to  have 
infeription:  “ Sacred  to  Liberty,  and  the  Rights  of  Man-  offered  as  many  gold' ducats  as  would  cover  it ; together- 
kind  ! ! The  freedom  and  independence  of  America  fealed  with  feveral  other  capital  paintings,  and  a reprefentation  of 
and  defended  with  the  blood  of  her  fons,  &c.  Sec.”  Con-  the  famous  fiege  of  1574,  wrought  in  tapeftry.  The  great 
cludin",  “ The  die  was  caff  !!!  The  blood  of  thefe  mar-  church  is  one  of  the  handfomeft  in  Holland.  The  common 
tyrs,  in  the  caufe  of  God  and  their  country,  was  the  cement  counciL.of  the  city,  called  “ Vroedfchap,”  is  eempofed  of 
of  the  union  of  thefe  dates,  then  colonies,  and  gave  tke  40  perfons,  who  are  required  to  be  natives  of  Holland, 
fpring  to  the  fpirits,  firmnefs,  and  refolution  of  their  fellow-  28  years  of  age,  and  Proteftants.  Here  are  likewife  four 
citizens!”  Morfc.  burgomafters,  and  eight  ecliev  nt,  and  a grand  bailiff,  who 

LEY,  in  Agriculture,  a term  ufed  to  figuify  land  in  the  adminifters  juftice  in  civil  and  criminal  cafes,  jointly  with  the 
(late  of  fward  or  urafs.  echevins.  The  fair  of  Leyden  is  an  ancient  eftablifliment, 

Let,  Sir  James,  in  Biography,  a learned  Englifli  judge,  and  (till  much  frequented:  it  occupies  by  its  booths,  ar- 
who  ft  urifhed  in  the  feventeenth  century,  the  fon  of  Henry  ranged  under  trees,  and  along  the  borders  of  canals,  about 
Ley,  efq.  of  Jeffont,  in  Wiltfhire,  was,  on  account  of  hi3  a fourth  part  of  the  town.  In  v roof  of  fhe  antiquity  of 
great  merit,  made  lord  chief  juftice,  firft  in  Ireland,  and  this  city,  fome  allege  an  ancient  round  tower,  called  the 
afterwards  in  England.,  Pie  was  likewife  created  baron  “ Burght,”  about  600  feet  in  circumference,  faid  to  have 
Ley,  lord  high  treafurer,  and  earl  of  Mirlborough.  Pli-s  been  ereCted  either  by  the  Romans  or  Saxons ; but  Jcfeph 
reports  were  printed  in  the  year  1659..  Scaliger  contends  that  it  was  built  five  or  fix  centuries  ago 

Ley.  See  Lixivium,  . by  the  comtes  of  Plolland.  This  city  was  considerably  en- 

LF.YBA,  in  Geography , a town  of  South  America,  in  larged  towards  the  fouth  in  the  year  1389;  but  it  has  fuf- 
New  Granada  ; 90  miles  N.N.E.  of  Santa  Fc  da  Bogota.  fered  much  from  fieges  and  the  plague.  In  the  year  1574, 
LEYBOURNE,  William,  in  Biography,  a mathema-  the  Spaniards  laid  iiege  to  it;  but  it  was  obftinately  de- 
tician,  was  originally  a printer  in  London.  He  publifhed  a fended  by  the  inhabitants,  and  even  by  the  women,  who 
courfc  of  mathematics,  which  was  held  in  coufiderable  efti»  lined  the  ramparts,  aud  performed  the  duties  of  fokliers.. 

During--, 
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During  this  refinance,  the  mifery  of  the  inhabitants  was 
extreme : 6000  perfons  died  of  famine,  and  the  diftrefs  at- 
tending it ; fo  that  for  14,000  who  furvived,  there  remained 
no  more  than  107  muids  of  wheat.  The  general  of  the 
Spaniards,  apprized  of  their  lituation,  fummoned  them  to 
furrender  ; but  they  replied,  that  they  could  not  want  fub- 
fi Hence,  as  long  as  their  left  arms  remained,  on  which  they 
were  determined  to  feed,  whilft  with  the  right  they  defended 
the  city.  The  conftancy  and  courage  of  Adrian  de  Werf, 
burgomafter  of  the  city,  deferve  to  be  recorded  ; when  he 
was  folicited  by  fome  of  the  inhabitants  to  furrender,  he 
told  them,  “ My  friends,  fince  I mud  die,  it  is  of  little  im- 
portance whether  I fall  by  you  or  by  the  enemy  ; cut  me  to 
pieces,  and  divide  them  amengft  you  ; I (hall  die  fatisfied, 
if  by  my  death  I can  be  the  lead  ufeful.”  Juft  as  they 
were  preparing  to  furrender,  they  received  notice  by  fome 
pigeons,  that  relief  was  at  hand  ; and  the  dykes  of  the 
Meufe  and  the  I (Tel  having  been  opened,  Louis  Boiffot,  ad- 
miral of  Zealand,  advanced  with  a number  of  troops  in  flat- 
bottomed  boats  to  their  fuccour.  The  Spaniards,  terrified 
by  the  inundation,  abandoned  the  fiege.  In  memory  of  this 
event  the  inhabitants  have  been  accuftomed  every  feven  years 
to  exhibit  a fpeCtacle  of  the  fiege.  William  Prince  of 
Orange,  juft  recovering  from  a dangerous  illnefs,  was  car- 
ried to  Leyden,  that  he  might  in  perfon  thank  the  citizens 
for  their  brave  defence ; he  alfo  liberally  rewarded  Boiffot  and 
Janus  Douza,  lord  of  Noortwyck,  who  commanded  in  the 
city,  not  forgetting  the  officers  and  foldiers ; and  befides 
granting  feveral  privileges  to  the  city,  he  founded  an  univer- 
lity,  and  appointed  Janus  Douza  the  firft  curator.  This 
univerfity,  fays  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  in  her  “ Journey  through 
Holland,  &c.”  would  fcarcely  be  known  to  exift,  if  it  had 
no  more  confpicuous  objects  than  its  buildings.  The  Dutch 
univerfities  have  no  endowed  foundations  ; fo  that  the  pro- 
feffors,  who  have  their  falaries  from  the  dates,  live  in  private 
houfes,  and  the  ftudents  in  lodgings.  The  library,  to  which 
Jofeph  Scaliger  was  a benefactor,  is  open  only  once  in  a 
week,  and  then  for  no  more  than  two  hours.  To  this,  and 
other  meafures  of  Dutch  policy,  it  is  owing  that  the  univer- 
fity has  been  of  late  years  declining.  There  are  ftudents, 
however,  of  many  nations  and  different  religious  profeffion, 
no  oaths  being  impofed,  except  upon  the  profeffors.  Phyfic 
and  botany  are  cultivated  with  much  fuceefs ; and  there  is  a 
garden  to  which  not  only  individuals,  but  the  Eaft  India 
company,  contribute  foreign  plants.  The  falaries  of  the 
profeffors,  exclufively  of  fees  from  the  ftudents,  are  nearly 
200/.  a-year.  The  government  of  the  univerfity  is  in  the 
reCtor,  who  is  chofen  out  of  three  perfons,  returned  by 
the  fenate  to  the  ftates  ; the  fenate  confifts  of  the  pro- 
feffors ; and,  on  extraordinary  occafions,  the  fenate  and  reCtor 
. are  direCted  by  curators,  who  are  agents  for  the  ftates.  The 
land  adjoining  to  Leyden  is  very  fertile  and  productive,  and 
is  much  cultivated  by  gardeners,  who  lupply  Amfterdam 
with  vegetables ; and  the  rich  meadows  and  paftures  in  the 
environs  furnilh  excellent  butter  and  cheefe.  Leyden  is 
diftant  14  miles  N.  of  Rotterdam,  and  19  S.W.  of  Am- 
fterdam. N.  lat.  520  9'.  E.  long.  4'  20'. 

The  plays  and  players  of  the  theatre  of  Leyden  are  not  of 
the  molt  refined  fort  ; farce  has  not  yet  quitted  tragedy,  nor 
has  Punch  quitted  farce  ; however,  thele  exhibitions  amufe 
perfons,  whole  tafte  has  not  been  formed  upon  refined  models, 
and  perhaps  come  more  home  to  their  bufinefs  and  bofoms, 
than  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  or  comedies  of  Menander, 
would  do,  if  they  were  now  to  be  reprefented  in  the  original 
Athenian  manner. 

As  to  mufic,  mechanical  chimes,  every  quarter  of  an 
hour  j carillons  at  noon,  two  or  three  times  a week  ; and 
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huge  organs,  coarfely  played,  to  more  coarfe  plafmody, 
conftitute  all  that  Apollo  and  ther  Nine  Mufes  have  given 
to  this  place,  in  the  way  of  harmony  and  melody,  as  far  as 
we  could  difeover.  Burney. 

Leyden,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  ocean,  near 
the  coaft  of  Java,  within  view  from  Batavia. — Alfo,  a fmall 
ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Manar,  near  the  W.  coaft  of  Ceylon  ; 
12  miles  W.  of  Jaffnapatam. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  a bay 
of  the  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  N.  coaft  of  New  Guinea.  S. 
lat.  3 ’ 5S'.  E.  long.  135 J 39'.— Alfo,  a town  of  Prufiia, 
27  miles  S.S.E.  of  Konigiberg. — Alfo,  a poft-town  of 
America,  in  Oneida  county,  New  York;  330  miles  N.E. 
from  Walhington. — Alfo,  a townfliip  in  Hampfliire  county, 
Maffachufetts,  between  Colerain  and  Bernardlton  ; 29  miles 
from  Northampton,  incorporated  in  1784,  and  containing 
1095  inhabitants. 

Leyden  Phial,  in  EleSricity , is  a glafs  phial  or  jar,  coated 
both  on  the  infide  and  outlide  with  fome  conducting  fub- 
itance,  for  the  purpofe  of  being  charged,  and  employed 
in  a variety  of  entertaining  and  ufeful  experiments.  See 
Coating  and  Charge. 

It  was  thus  called  becaufe  Mr.  Cumeus,  a native  of  Ley- 
den, was  fuppofed  to  have  firft  contrived,  about  the  clofe 
of  the  year  1743,  to  accumulate  the  electrical  power  in 
glafs  by  this  method  ; and  hence  the  operation  of  charging 
and  difeharging  coated  glafs,  in  general,  has  been  denomi- 
nated the  Leyden  experiment;  and  a vacuum  produced  in  a 
jar  of  this  kind  has  been  called  the  Leyden  vacuum.  But 
Dr.  Prieftley,  the  hiftorian  of  eleCtricity,  informs  us,  that 
the  perfon  who  firft  made  this  great  difeovery  was  Mr.  Von 
Kleift,  dean  of  the  cathedral  in  Carr.in ; who,  on  the  4th 
of  November,  1747,  ^ent  an  account  of  it  to  Dr.  Leiber- 
kuhn  at  Berlin  : however,  thofe,  to  whom  Mr.  Kleilt’s  ac- 
count was  communicated,  could  not  fucceed  in  performing 
his  experiments.  The  views  which  led  to  this  difeovery  in 
Holland  are  dated  by  Dr.  Prieftley  in  the  following  manner: 
profeffor  Mufchenbroeck  and  his  friends,  obfervmg,  that 
eleCtrified  bodies,  expofed  to  the  common  atmol'phere, 
which  is  always  replete  with  conducting  particles  of  various 
kinds,  foon  loft  their  electricity,  and  were  capable  of  re- 
taining but  a fmall  quantity  of  it,  imagined,  that  if  the 
eleftrified  bodies  were  terminated  on  all  fides  by  original 
eleCtrics,  they  might  be  capable  of  receiving  a ftronger 
power,  and  retaining  it  a longer  time.  Glafs  being  the 
moft  convenient  eleCtric  for  this  purpofe,  and  water  the  moft 
convenient  non-eleCtric,  they  firft  made  thefe  experiments 
with  wrater  in  glafs  bottles  ; but  no  confiderable  difeovery 
was  made,  till  Mr.  Cumeus,  happening  to  hold  his  glafs 
veffel  in  one  hand,  containing  water,  which  had  a communi- 
cation with  the  prime  conductor  by  means  of  a wire  ; and 
with  the  other  hand  difengaging  it  from  the  conductor, 
when  he  imagined  the  water  had  received  as  much  eleCtri- 
city  as  the  machine  could  give  it,  was  furprifed  by  a fudden 
fhock  in  his  arms  and  bread,  which  he  had  not  in  the  leaft 
expeCted  from  the  experiment.  This  experiment  wras  re- 
peated, and  the  firft  account  of  it  publifhed  in  Holland  by 
Mr.  Allamand  and  Mr.  Mufchenbroeck  ; by  the  able  Nol- 
let,  and  M.  Monnier,  in  France  ; and  by  Meffrs.  Gralath 
and  Rugger,  in  Germany.  Mr.  Gralath  contrived  to  in- 
creafe  the  llrength  of  the  ftiock,  by  altering  the  (hape  and 
lize  of  the  plnal,  and  alfo  by  charging  feveral  phials  at  the 
fame  time,  fo  as  to  form  what  is  now  called  the  electrical 
battery.  He  likewife  made  the  (hock  to  pafs  through  a 
number  of  perfons  connected  in  a circuit  from  the  outlide 
to  the  infide  of  the  phial.  He  obferved  that  a cracked 
phial  would  not  admit  of  being  charged  ; and  he  difeovered 
what  is  now  called  the  re/iduum  »f  a charge.  Dr.  Watfon, 
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about  this  tine,  obferved  a eircumflance  attending  the  ope- 
ration of  charging  the  phial,  which,  purfued,  would  have 
led  him  to  the  difcovery  which  was  afterwards  made  by 
Dr.  Frankiin.  He  fays,  that  when  the  phial  is  well  electri- 
fied, and  you  apply  your  hand  to  it,  you  fee  the  fire  flufh 
from  the  outfide  of  the  glafs,  wherever  you  touch  it,  and  it 
crackles  in  your  hard.  He  alfo  obferved,  that  when  a 
fingle  wire  only  was  faltencd  round  a phial,  properly  filled 
with  warm  water,  arfd  charged  ; upon  the  inftant  of  its  ex- 
piofion,  the  electrical  corrufcations  were  feen  to  dart  from 
the  wire,  and  to  illuminate  the  water  contained  in  the  phiab 
He  Iikewife  found,  that  the  (troke,  in  the  difeharge  of  the 
phial,  was,  cateris  paribus, ' as  the  points  of  contaCl  of  the 
non-electrics  of  the  outfide  of  the  glafs,  which  led  to  the 
method  of  coating  glafs  : in  cotifcquence  of  which  he  made 
experiments,  that  led  him  to  conclude,  that  the  effedt  of 
the  Leyden  bottle  was  greatly  increafed,  if  it  was  not  prin- 
cinally  owing  to,  not  fo  much  the  quantity  of  non-eleCtric 
matter  contained  in  the  glafs,  as  the  number  of  points  of 
no:i-eleftric  contact  within  the  glafs,  and  the  denfityof  the 
matter  of  which  thefe  points  confided  ; provided  the  matter 
was,  in  its  own  nature,  a ready  conductor  of  electricity, 
lie  farther  obferved,  that  the  explofion  was  greater  from 
hot  water  inclofed  in  glades,  than  from  cold,  and  from  his 
coated  jars,  warmed,  than  cold.  For  his  manner  of  ex- 
plaining the  (hock  of  the  Leyden  phial,  fee  Afflux. 

Mr.  Wilfon,  in  1746,  difeovered  a method  of  giving  the 
(hock  to  any  particular  part  of  the  body,  without  affeCting 
the  reft : he  alfo  increafed  the  ftrength  of  the  (hock  by 
plunging  the  phial  in  water,  thereby  giving  it  a coating  of 
water  on  the  outfide  as  high  as  it  Was  filled  on  the  infide  ; 
he  Iikewife  found,  that  the  law  of  accumulation  of  the  elec- 
tric matter  in  the  Leyden  bottle  was  always  in  proportion 
to  the  thinnefs  of  the  glafs,  the  f :-face  of  the  glafs,  and 
that  of  the  non-eleCtrics  in  contact  with  the  infide  and  out- 
lide  thereof  Mr.  Wilfon  made  a variety  of  other  experi- 
ments with  the  Leyden  phial,  which  our  limits  will  not  al- 
low us  to  recite. 

Mr.  Canfon  found,  that  if  a charged  phial  was  pieced 
upon  electrics,  the  wire  and  the  coating  would  give  a fpark 
or  two  alternately  ; and  that,  by  continuing  this  operation, 
t lie  phial  would  be  difeharged  ; though  lie  did  not  oblerve 
that  thefe  al  ernate  fpaiks  proceeded  from  the  two  contrary 
electricities  difeovered  by  Dr.  Franklin. 

The  abbe  Nollet  made  feveral  experiments  with  this 
phial.  He  received  a (hock  from  a bottle,  out  of  which 
the  air  had  been  exhausted,  and  into  which  the  end  of  his 
conductor  had  been  inferted.  He  afcribed  the  force  of  the 
glafs  in  giving  a (hock,  to  that  property  of  it,  whereby  it 
retained  it  more  ftrongly  than  conductors  do,  and  was  not 
fo  eafily  diverted  of  it  as  they  are.  He  alfo  lirlt  tried  the 
effect  of  the  electric  (hock  on  brute  animals,  and  enlarged 
the  circuit  of  its  conveyance.  See  CntcuiT. 

M.  Monnier  is  Lid,  > have  been  the  firft  who  difeovered 
that  the  Leyden  phial  would  retain  its  electricity  for  a con- 
fiderable  time  after  it  was  charged,  and  to  have  found  it  to 
do  fo  for  thirty-fix  hours,  in  time  of  froll ; and  it  is  re- 
markable t hat  the  French  as  well  as  the  Englifli  philofo- 
phers  made  feveral  experiments,  which,  with  a litjle  greater 
degree  of  attention,  would  have  led  them  to  the  difcovery 
of  the  different  quality  of  electricity  on  different  fides  of 
the  glafs.  But  this  was  referred  for  the  ingenious  doctor 
Franklin,  who,  in  explaining  the  method  of  charging  the 
Leyden  phial,  obfer/es,  that  when  one  lide  of  the  glafs  is 
electrified  poiitively,  or  plus,  the  other  fide  is  eleCtrified  ne- 
gatively, or  minus ; fo  that  whatever  quantity  of  fire  is 
thrown  upon  one  fide  of  the  glals,  the  fame  is  thrown  out 
You.  XX. 


oF  the  other  ; and  in  a phial  not  charged,  none  can  be 
'thrown  into  the  infide,  when  none  can  be  got  cut  from  the 
outfide  ; and  there  is  really  no  more  eleCtric  fire  in  the  phial 
after  it  is  charged  than  before  ; all  that  can  be  done  by 
charging  being  to  take  from  one  fide  and  convey  to  the 
other.  Dr.  Franklin  alfo  obferved,  that  glafs  was  imper- 
vious to  electricity,  and  that  therefore,  firice  tl.e  equili- 
brium could  not  be  reftored  to  the  charged  phial  by  an  in- 
ternal communication,  it  muft  be  done  by  condudtors  ex- 
ternally joining  the  infide  and  the  outfide.  Thefe  capital 
difeoverics  he  made  by  obferving  that,  when  a phial  -was 
charged,  a cork-ball,  fufpended  on  filk,  would  be  attracted 
by  the  outfide  coating,  when  it  was  repelled  by  a wire  com- 
municating with  the  infide,  and  vice  virfd.  But  the  truth 
of  this  maxim  appeared  more  evident,  when  he  brought  the 
knob  of  the  wire  communicating  with  the  outfide  coating 
within  a few  indies  of  the  wire  communicating  with  the  in- 
fide  cca'ing,  and  fufpended  a cork -ball  between  them  ; for, 
in  that  cafe,  {.he  ball  was  attra&ed  by  them  alternately,  till 
the  phial  was  difeharged. 

Dr.  Franklin  alfo  (hewed,  that  when  the  phial  was 
charged,  one  fide  loft  exaftly  as  much  as  the  other  gained, 
in  reiloring  the  equilibrium.  Hanging  a fmall  linen  thread 
near  the  coating  of  an  electrical  phial,  he  obferved  that 
whenever  he  brought  his  finger  near  the  wire,  the  thread 
was  attradfed  by  the  coating  : for  as  the  fire  was  taken  from 
the  infide,  by  touching  the  wire,  the  outfide  drew  in  an 
equal  quantity  by  the  thread.  He  Iikewife  proved,  that 
the  coating  on  one  fide  of  a phial  received  juft  as  much  elec- 
tricity as  was  emitted  from  the  difeharge  of  the  other,  in 
the  following  manner:  he  infuiated  his  rubber,  and  then, 
Ranging  a phial  to  the  conductor,  he  found  it  could  not  be 
charged,  even  though  his  hand  was  held  conftanlly  to  it  ; 
bccaufe,  though  the  eledlric  fire  might  leave  the  outiide  oE 
the  phial,  there  was  none  collected  bv  the  rubber  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  infide.  He  then  took  away  his  hand  from  the 
phial,  and  forming  a communication  by  a wire  from  the 
outfide  coating  to  the  infuiated  rubber,  he  found  that  it  was 
charged  with  eafe.  In  this  cafe  it  was  plain,  that  the  very 
fame  fire  which  left  the  outfide  coating,  was  conveyed  by 
the  way  of  the  rubber,  the  globe  and  the  conductor,  and 
the  wire  of  the  fire  into  the  infide.  This  new  theory  of 
charging  the  Leyden  phial  led  Dr.  Franklin  to  obferve  a 
greater  variety  of  facts,  relating  both  to  charging  and  dif- 
charging  it,  than  other  philofophers  had  attended  to.  This 
maxim,  that  whatever  the  phial  takes  in  at  one  fnrface  it 
lofes  at  the  other,  led  Dr.  Franklin  to  think  of  charging 
feveral  phials  together  with  the  fame  trouble,  by  connect- 
ing the  outfide  of  one  with  the  infide  of  another ; whereby 
the  fluid  that  was  driven  out  of  the  firft  would  be  received 
by  the  fecond,  See.  By  this  meanji  he  found,  that  a great 
number  of  bott'es  might  be  charged  with  the  fame  labour 
as  one  only  ; and  that  they  might  be  charged  equally  high, 
were  it  not  that  every  bottle  receives  the  new  fire,  and  lofes 
its  old  with  fome  reluctance,  or  rather  gives  fome  fmall  re- 
fiftance  to  the  charging.  On  this  principle  he  conftru&ed 
an  eledtrical  battery. 

When  Dr.  Franklin  firft  began  his  experiments  upon  the 
Leyden  phial,  he  imagined  that  the  eledlric  fire  was  ad 
crowded  into  the  fubftance  of  the  non-eledtric,  in  contadt 
with  the  glafs ; but  he  afterwards  found  that  its  power  of 
giving  a (hock  lay  in  the  glafs  itfelf,  and  not  in  the  coating, 
by  the  following  ingenious  analyfis  of  the  bottle.  In  order 
to  find  where  the  ftrength  of  the  charged  bottle  lay,  he 
placed  it  upon  glafs  ; then  firft  took  out  the  cork  and  the 
wire,  and  finding  the  virtue  was  not  in  them,  he  touched 
the  outfide  coating  with  one  hand,  and  put  the  finger  of  the 
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other  into  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  ; when  the  (hock  was 
felt  quite  as  ftrong  as  if  the  cork  and  wire  had  been  in  it. 
He  then  charged  the  phial  again,  and  pouring  out  the  water 
into  an  empty  bottle,  infulated,  expected  that,  if  the  force 
redded  in  the  water,  it  would  give  the  (hock,  but  he  found 
it  gave  none.  He  then  judged  that  the  eledtric  fire  muft 
either  have  been  loft  in  decanting,  or  muft  remain  in  the 
bottle  ; and  the  latter  he  found  to  be  true  ; for,  filling  the 
charged  bottle  with  frefh  water,  he  found  the  (hock,  and 
was  fatisfied  that  the  power  of  giving  it  refided  in  the  glafs 
itfelf.  The  fame  experiment  was  made  with  panes  of  glafs, 
laying  the  coating  on  lightly,  and  changing  it  as  the  water 
had  been  before  changed  in  the  bottle,  and  the  rel'ult  was 
precifely  the  fame.  He  proved  in  other  ways  that  the 
eledtric  fire  refided  in  the  glafs.  Franklin’s  Letters  and 
Obfervations,  &c.  Prieltley’s  Hift.  of  Eledlricity,  vol.  i. 
p.  191,  & c. 

From  the  above  account  of  Dr.  Franklin’s  method  of 
analyfing  the  Leyden  phial,  the  manner  of  charging  and  dif- 
charging  it,  and  the  reafon  of  the  procefs,  are  eafily  under- 
ftood.  Thus,  if  a coated  phial  be  placed  near  the  prime 
condudtor,  fo  that  the  knob  of  its  wire  may  be  in  contact 
with  it ; and  the  winch  of  the  machine  be  turned,  the  index 
of  .the  electrometer,  fixed  to  the  conductor,  will  gradually 
rife  as  far  as  903  nearly,  and  then  reft  ; which  (hews  that 
the  phial  has  received  its  full  charge  ; then  if  the  difcharger 
be  held  by  its  glafs  handle,  and  one  of  its  knobs  be  ap- 
plied to  the  outfide  coating  of  the  phial,  and  the  other  be 
brought  near  the  knob  of  the  wire,  or  near  the  prime  con- 
ductor that  communicates  with  it,  a report  will  be  heard, 
and  luminous  fparks  will  be  difcovered  between  the  dif- 
charger and  the  conducting  fubitances  communicating  with 
the  fides  of  the  phial,  and  by  this  operation  the  phial  will 
be  difcharged.  If,  inftead  of  ufing  the  difcharger,  a perfon 
touches  the  outfide  of  the  phial  with  one  hand,  and  brings 
the  other  hand  near  the  wire  of  the  phial,  the  fame  fpark 
and  report  will  be  obferved,  and  a (hock  will  be  felt,  that 
affeCts  the  wrilts  and  elbows  ; and,  when  the  (hock  is  ftrong, 
the  breaft  likewife  ; and  a (hock  may  be  given  to  any  fingle 
part  of  the  body,  if  that  part  alone  be  brought  into  the 
circuit.  If  a number  of  perfons  join  hands,  and  the  firft 
of  them  touches  the  ©utfide  of  the  phial,  and  the  laft 
touches  the  wire  communicating  with  the  in  fide,  they  will 
all  feel  the  (hock  at  the  fame  time.  If  the  coated  phial  be 
held  by  the  wire,  and  the  outfide  coating  be  prefented  to 
the  prime  conductor,  it  will  be  charged  as  readily,  only  with 
this  difference,  that  in  this  cafe  the  outfide  will  be  pofitive, 
and  the  infide  negative  ; and  if  the  prime  conductor,  by 
being  connedted  with  the  rubber  of  the  machine,  be  elec- 
trified negatively,  the  phial  would  be  charged  in  the  fame 
manner  ; but  the  fide  that  touches  the  condudtor  would  be 
electrified  negatively,  and  the  oppofite  fide  would  be  eledtri- 
fied  pofitively.  But  if  the  phial  be  infulated,  and  the  lame 
procefs  repeated,  the  index  of  the  electrometer  will  foon  rife 
to  903,  yet  the  phial  will  remain  uncharged  ; becaufe  the 
outfide,  having  no  communication  with  the  earth,  See.  can- 
not part  with  its  own  eledtricity,  and,  therefore,  the  infide 
can  acquire  no  additional  quantity  ; but  when  a chain,  or 
any  other  condudtor,  connedls  the  outlide  of  the  phial  with 
the  table,  the  phial  may  be  charged  as  before.  Moreover, 
if  a phial  be  infulated,  and  one  fide  of  it,  inftead  of  being 
connefted  with  the  earth,  be  connected  with  the  infulated 
rubber,  whilft  the  other  fide  communicates  with  the  prime 
conductor,  the  phial  will  be  expeditioufly  charged ; be- 
. caufe,  whilft  the  rubber  exhaufts  one  fide,  the  other  fide 
is  fupplied  by  the  prime  conductor ; and  in  this  way  the 
phial  is  charged  with  its  own  electricity  ; or  the  natural 


eleCtric  matter  of  one  of  its  fides  is  thus  thrown  on  its 
other  fide.  This  laft  experiment  may  be  diverfified,  by 
infulating  the  phial,  and  placing  it,  with  its  wire,  at  the 
diftance  of  about  half  at)  inch  from  the  prime  conductor, 
and  holding  the  knob  of  another  wire  at  the  fame  diT— 
tance  from  its  outlide  coating  ; then  turning  the  winch 
of  the  machine,  and  a fpark  will  be  oblerved  to  proceed 
from  the  prime  conductor  to  the  wire  of  the  phial,  and. 
another  fpark  will  pafs  at  the  fame  time  from  the  outfide 
coating  to  the  knob  of  the  wire  prefented  towards  it  ; and 
thus  it  is  feen,  that  as  a quantity  of  the  eleCtric  matter  is 
entering  the  infide  of  the  phial,  an  equal  quantity  of  it  is 
leaving  the  outfide.  If  the  wire  prefented  to  the  outfide  of 
the  phial  be  pointed,  it  will  appear  illuminated  with  a Jlar  ; 
but  if  the  pointed  wire  be  connected  with  the  coating  of  the 
phial,  it  will  appear  illuminated  with  a brujh  of  rays.  See 
Charge,  Electrical  Experiments,  See.  Electricity,. 
Electrometer,  &c. 

Mr.  Cavallo  has  deferibed  the  conftruCtion  of  a phial, 
which,  when  charged  by  an  eleCtrical  kite,  in  examining 
the  (late  of  the  clouds,  or  in  any  other  way,  may  be  put 
into  the  pocket,  and  which  will  retain  its  charge  for  a con- 
fiderable  time.  Befides  the  coating  on  the  infide  and  outfide, 
which  this  phial  has  like  others  of  the  fame  kind,  a glafs 
tube  open  at  both  ends  is  cemented  into  its  neck,  and  paffes, 
within  the  phial,  having  a fmall  wire  faftened  to  its  lower 
extremity,  which  touches-  the  inlide  non-eleCtric  coating. 
The  wire,  with  the  knob  of  this  phial,  is  cemented  into 
another  glafs  tube,  which  is  nearly  twice  as  long,  and 
fmaller  than  the  tube  cemented  into  the  neck  of  the  phial. 
The  wire  is  cemented  in  fucli  a manner,  that  only  its  knob 
projedts  out  of  one  end,  and  a fmall  length  of  it  out  of  the 
other  end  of  the  tube.  If  this  piece,  with  the  wire,  be 
held  by  the  middle  of  the  glafs  tube,  it  may  be  put  in  or 
out  of  the  tube,  which  is  in  the  neck  of  the  phial,  fo  as  to 
touch  the  fmall  wire  at  the  lower  extremity  of  it ; and  this 
may  be  done  without  difeharging  the  phial,  if  it  be  charged. 
A phial  of  this  kind  has  been  kept  in  a charged  date  for 
fix  weeks.  Cavallo’s  Eledt.  p.  340.  See  Conductor. 

We  (Kail  clofe  this  article  with  an  account  of  the  method 
by  which  Mr.  Cavallo  repairs  coated  phials,  that  have  been 
cracked  or  perforated,  either  by  a fpontaneous  difeharge, 
or  other  accident.  He  removes  the  outlide  coating  from 
the  fractured  part,  and  then  makes  it  moderately  hot  by 
holding  it  to  the  flame  of  a candle ; and  whilft  it  remains 
hot,  he  applies  burning  fealing-wax  to  the  part,  fo  as  to 
cover  the  fradture  entirely  ; taking  care  that  the  thicknefs 
of  this  wax  coating  may  be  greater  than  that  of  the  glafs. 
Eaftly,  he  covers  all  the  fealing-wax,  and  alfo  part  of  the 
furface  of  the  glafs  beyond  it,  with  a compolition  made 
with  four  parts  of  bees’  wax,  one  of  refin,  one  of  turpen- 
tine, and  a very  little  oil  of  olives.  This  lie  fpreads  upon  a 
piece  of  oiled  filk,  which  he  applies  in  the  manner  of  a 
plaller.  In  this  way  feveral  phials  have  been  fo  effectually 
repaired,  that,  after  being  frequently  charged,  they  were 
at  laft  broken  by  a fpontaneous  difeharge,  but  in  a dif- 
ferent part  of  the  glafs.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxviii.  part  ii. 
p.  101 1. 

LEYGAGER  is  ufed  for  wager  of  law. 

LEYMEN,  or  Leinen,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine ; eight  miles  S.  of 
Heidelberg. 

LEYPA,  or  Leifpa,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Leitmeritz  ; 20  miles  N.E.  of  Leitmcritz.  N.  lat.  ycP 
39'.  E.  long.  14°  43'.  _ 

LEYRE,  a town  of  Spam,  in  Navarre  ; eight  miles  N.E. 
of  Sanguefa. 


LEYRIA, 


LEY 


L H O 


LEYRIA,  a city  of  Portugal,  in  tlie  province  of  Eftre- 
■madura,  the  lee  of  a bilhop,  eredled  in  1545  ; containing  a 
glafs-houfe  eftablifhed  by  Englifhmen,  and  about  3500  inha- 
bitants. Near  it,  on  an  eminence,  is  an  ancient  caftle  built 
by  the  Moors  ; 57  miles  NN.E.  of  Lilbon.  N.  lat.  390 
39'.  E.  long.  8 34. 

LEYSE,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  Ermeland  ; 18  miles  N.E. 
of  Heilfberg. 

LEYSERA,  in  Botany,  fo  denominated  by  Linnaius,  in 
honour  of  Frederick  William  Von  Leyfer,  author  of  the 
Flora  Hahnjis,  publilhed'  in  1761,  in  one  volume  odlavo. 
This  is  a fynopfis  of  the  plants  found  about  Hall  in  Saxony, 
difpofed  according  to  the  Linnaean  fyftem,  with  fcarcely 
any  fynonyms.  The  number  of  fpecies  is  only  1122,  em- 
bracing few  novelties  or  rarities,  and  bearing  a great  ana- 
logy to  the  lowland  Flora  of  Britain.  Haller,  however,  in 
his  Bibl.  Bot.  v.  2.  510,  terms  it  “a  rich  Flora,  with  ori- 
ginal remarks,  as  W'ell  as  new  plants.”  The  moft  original 
part  feems,  in  our  opinion,  a chronological  and  local  diitri- 
bution  of  the  plants,  inferted  by  way  of  appendix.  A fe- 
cond  edition  appeared  in  1783. — Linn.  Gen.  431.  Schreb. 
562.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  2132.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  3.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  229.  Thunb.  Prodr.  160.  Juft.  179. 
Lamarck.  Illullr.  t.  688.  Gaertn.  t.  173.  ( Afteropterus  ; 
Vaill.  Mem.  del'Acad.  des  Sc.  1720.  Gaertn.  460.  t.  173.) 
Oafs  and  order,  Syngenefa  P olyga miafuperfua.  Nat.  Ord. 
Compoftee  Difcoidea,  Linn.  Corymbifera , Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  ovate,  imbricated  ; feales  ob- 
tufe,  concave,  fcariofe.  Cor.  compound,  radiated ; jlcrets 
of  the  dilk  feveral,  perfedl,  tubular,  funnel-fhaped,  five-cleft, 
nearly  ered  ; thofc  of  the  radius  feveral,  ligulate,  lanceolate, 
entire.  Slam,  (in  the  perfed  florets)  Filaments  five,  ca- 
pillary, very  fliort  ; anthers  united  into  a cylindrical  tube. 
Pijl.  (in  the  fame)  Germen  fmall ; ftyle  thread-fhaped ; 
iligma  notched.  In  the  female  ones  the  ftyle  is  fliorter,  and 
the  iligma  more  divided.  Pcric.  none,  except  the  unchanged 
calyx.  Seed,  in  both  kinds  of  florets,  folitary  oblong  ; down, 
in  thofe  of  the  difk,  long,  of  five  feathery  bri files,  furround- 
ing a very  (hort  chaffy  crown  ; in  thofe  of  the  radius  the 
feathery  briftles  are  wanting.  Recept.  naked  in  the  diik, 
the  florets  of  the  circumference  only  being  feparated  by  nar- 
row chaffy  feales. 

Obi.  In  Leyfcra  paleacea  the  feathery  briftles  of  the  ra- 
dius are  wanting.  Gsertner  reftrains  the  genus  of  Leyfcra 
to  fuch  fpecies,  keeping  Vaillant’s  name  y IJIeropterus  for 
thofe  which  have  the  two  kinds  of  feed-down  as  above  de- 
feribed  ; but  fuch  a diftindion  appears  to  us,  as  it  did  to 
Linnseus,  merely  to  feparate  a very  natural  genus,  and  it 
ferves,  among  many  other  inftances,  difplayed  in  this  part 
of  Gaertner’s  admirable  work,  to  prove  that  technical  cha- 
raders  mull  never  be  followed,  without  taking  natural  ones 
as  a clue. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  chaffy  in  the  circumference.  Seed- 
down  chaffy  ; in  the  florets  of  the  diik  moftly  feathery  alfo. 
Calyx  fcariofe. 

Linnaeus  has  three  fpecies  of  this  genus. 

1.  L.  gnaphalodes.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1249.  Levf.  Hall.  ed.  2; 
frontilpiece,  inlcribed  “ unicum  premium,  fed  immorta/e.” 
(After  aethiopicus,  ftoechadis  foliis,  flore  aureo  ; Herm. 
Lugd.  Bat.  68.  t.  71.) — Leaves  linear-awlfhaped,  downy 
and  glandular.  Calyx-fcales  lanceolate. — Native  of  the 
Cape  oi  Good  Hope,  as  are  all  the  knowm  fpecies  hitherto 
diicovered.  The  Jlem  is  fhrubby,  determinately  branched, 
leafy,  downy.  I. eaves  copious,  fpreading  every  way,  fcat- 
tered,  hriille-fhaped,  hardly  an  inch  long,  downy,  as  well  as 
befprinklcd  with  little  prominent  glandular  briftles.  Flowers 
moitly  terminal,  folitary,  on  long  ilender  ftalks,  with  yellow 


ray*,  and  a fiiining  membranous  ealyx.  The  feathery  down 
of  th c feeds  is  very  confpicuous  among  the  numerous  florets 
of  the  diik. 

2.  L.  Callicornia.  Linn.  Mant.  286.  (Calicorni  gnapha- 
loides  ; Burm.  Prodr.  24.  Hieracii  peculiare  genus,  coridis 
folio,  aethiopicum,  feminum  pappis  denfius  radiatis  ; Pluk. 
Mant.  103.  Phyt.  t.  35c.  f.  4. ) — Leaves  linear-threadfhaped, 
rough.  Scales  of  the  calyx  acute.  Flowers  nearly  feffile. 
This  differs  at  firft  fight  from  the  former  in  its  feffile 

flowers,  folitary  at  the  fummit  of  each  branch,  and  the  feales 
of  the  calyx  are  more  pointed. 

3.  L.  paleacea.  Linn.  Syft.  Veg.  ed.  13.  641.  ed.  14.  771. 
(L.  ericoides  ; Berg.Cap.  294.  Relhania  paleacea  ; L’Herit. 
Sert.  Angl.  24.  Thunb.  Prodr.  146.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3. 
2137.) — Leaves  linear,  channelled,  downy.  Calyx  feflile, 
turbinate  ; its  inner  feales  thin  and  pointed.  Feathery  down 
wanting.  Marginal  feales  of  the  receptacle  furmounting  the 
florets. — The  leaves  of  this  are  not  fo  {lender  as  either  of  the 
former,  being  triangular,  farrowed  above,  very  cottony,  but 
not  glandular.  Flowers  feffile  at  the  end  of  each  branch, 
folitary.  Outer  feales  of  the  calyx  lefs  fcariofe  than  in  the 
former.  On  account  of  the  want  of  the  feathery  feed-down, 

M.  l’Heritier  referred  this  fpecies  to  his  genns  Relhania , 
which  is  rather  a heterogeneous  affemblage.  In  this,  how- 
ever, he  is  followed  by  Thunberg  and  Willdenow,  who  alfo 
agree  in  removing  the  Linntean  Stahe/ina  gnaphaloides  to 
Leyfcra,  a meafure  which  feems  to  us  rather  unnatural. 

Thunberg  adds  feven  more  fpecies  to  this  genus,  the 
fpecific  charadlers  of  which  are  given  in  his  Prodromus,  but 
nothing  more  is  known  concerning  them.  They  are  named 
ciliata,  incana,  arclotoides,  Pilofella,  ovata,  pitta,  and  poll- 
folia. 

LEYTA,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Philippine  iflands, 
about  250  miles  in  circumference  ; the  foil  is  fo  fertile  as 
to  yield  two  hundred  fold  ; the  mountains  abound  in  deer, 
cows,  wild  hogs,  and  fowls  ; cocoas  grow  fpontaneoufly ; 
the  air  is  pure  and  healthy,  and  more  temperate  than  at 
Lu5on.  The  inhabitants  are  mild  and  peaceable  in  their 
difpofition,  and  hofpitable  to  ftrangers.  Their  number  is 
eftimated  to  be  about  9000,  who  pay  tribute  in  wax,  rice, 
or  cloth.  N.  lat.  io°5o'.  E.  long.  124°  40'. 

LEZAISKO,  a town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Galicia  ; 
56  miles  W.N.W.  of  Lemberg. 

LEZANDRIEUX,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  North  Coafts,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftridt  of  Lanniou,  four  miles  E.  of  Treguier.  The 
place  contains  1763,  and  the  canton  12,289  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  142^  kiliometres,  in  fix  communes. 

LEZERS,  an  Indian  nation,  which  inhabits  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  Wabafli  rivers.  They  can  furnifh 
300  warriors. 

LEZIGNAN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aude,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of 
Narbonne.  The  place  contains  1505,  and  the  canton  6827 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  270  kiliometres,  in  17  com- 
munes. 

LEZOUX,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Puy-de-Dome,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt 
of  Thiers;  feven  miles  W. S.W.  of  Thiers.  The  place 
contains  3307,  and  the  canton  10,581  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritory of  1975  kiliometres,  in  t2  communes. 

LGOV,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Kurfk. 

N.  lat.  48  . E.  long.  35 J 54'. 

LHOTA,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Konigin- 
gratz  ; fix  miles  S.E.  of  Trautenau. 

LHOTKA,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Konigiu- 
gratz  ; 14  miles  W.  of  Konig  in  grata. 

4 N 2 LIADOVA, 
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LIADOVA,  a town  of  Moldavia,  on  the  Dniefter  ; 56 
Tnile6  E.N.E.  of  Choczim. 

LIAISON,  Fr.  in  Mufic , connexion,  relation,  fcombi- 
nation.  See  Relative. 

LIALSKOI,  in  Geography , a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
province  of  Uiling,  on  the  Vim  ; 48  miles  E.  of  Yarenlk. 

I A AM,  a town  of  Lower  Siam,  on  the  E.  fide  of  the 
gulf,  N.  lat.  \i  35’.  E.  loeg.  102°  18'. 

LI  AMONE.  a river  of  Cortica,  which  runs  into  the  fea  ; 

10  miles  N.  of  Ajaccio.  It  gives  name  to  one  of  the  two 
departments  into  which  Coriicj  is  divided  ; the  other  being 
Golo.  It  is  formed  by  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland,  in 
N.  lat.  41  30',  containing  149  fquare  leagues,  and  63.347 
inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into  three  circles,  w.  Vico, 
containing  10,049  inhabitants;  Ajaccio,  26,9)8  ; and  Sar- 
t*me,  including  26,380  inhabitants.  In  the  vallies  and  ac- 
clivities of  the  hil-s,  the  foil  is  fertile,  yielding  grain,  fruits, 
paftures,  and.  in  fome  diftridts,  delicious  wines. 

LIAM-PO.  See  Nikg  po. 

LIAMS  A,  a town  of  RuiGa,  in  the  goverment  of  Arch- 
angel, on  the  coaft  of  the  White  fea  ; 36  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Oneg. 

L1ANCGURT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diitri£b  of 
Clermont  ; four  miles  S.  of  Clermont.  The  place  contains 
962,  and  the  canton  10,365  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
125  kiliometres,  in  22  communes. 

LIANGA,  a town  on  the  E.  coaft  of  Mindanao.  N. 
lat.  8 21'.  E.  long.  126  10'. 

LIANG-CHAN,  a town  of  Corea;  40  miles  S.S.E. 
cf  Kang-tcheou. 

LI  A NODAL,  a river  of  Sweden,  which  rifes  in  the 
province  of  Harjedalen,  and  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia, 
near  Sundfwal. 

LIAN-TCKUEN,  a town  of  Corea  ; 25  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Haimen. 

LIAR-DSAKE,  a lake  of  Thibet,  about  30  miles  in 
circumference.  N.  lat.  34°  34'.  E.  long.  90°  44'. 

LIATRIS,  in  Botany , a name  of  whofe  meaning  or 
origin  we  are  not  able  to  difeover  any  thing  fatisfaftory. 
Gsertn.  t.  167.  Schreb.  542.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1634.  Mart. 
Mill- Did.  v.  3.  (Suprago;  Gaertn.  v.  2.  402.  Anonymos, 
n.  309  ; Walt.  Carol.  196.  Cirfium  ; Dill.  Elth.  t.  71,  72. 
See  Serratula  ; Juff.  174.) — Clafs  and  order,  Syngen.Jia  Poly- 
gamia-aqualis.  Nat.  Ord.  Compojiiee  capitate,  Linn.  Cinaroce- 
phals,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  oblong,  imbricated,  of  nume- 
rous, fomewhat  ovate,  unarmed,  coloured  feales.  Cor.  com- 
pound, uniform,  tubular  ; florets  are  perfect  and  equal, 
monopctalous,  funnel-fhaped  ; their  tube  indexed  ; limb  in 
live  recurved  fegments.  Slam  Filaments  five,  capillary, 
verv  fliort ; anthers  united  into  a cylindrical  tube.  Fiji. 
Germen  to  each  floret,  oblong  ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  very 
long,  divided  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  damens,  ftraight  ; 
it  g mas  rather  acute.  Peric.  none,  except  the  permanent 
unaltered  calyx.  Seeds  fohtary,  angular  ; down  leffile,  fea- 
thery, fometimes  coloured.  Rccspt.  naked,  flat. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptac'e  naked.  Calyx  oblong,  imbricated, 
unarmed,  coloured.  Down  feathery. 

This  genus  appears  to  have  been  originally  feparated 
from  Serratula  by  Gaertner,  who  altered  the  name  by  which 
he  at  nrft  diilinguilhed  it,  Suprago , to  that  it  now  bears. 
Serrr.tula  differs  In  m it  in  having  a fcaly  or  hairy  receptacle, 
as  well  as  in  hab  t.  Eight  fpecies  are  defined  by  Will- 
rleaow,  of  which  tl  e following  are  the  mod  charadenilic  and 
remarkable. 

L.  jcariofa.  Willd.  n.  2.  (Serratula  fcariofa  ; Linn. 


Sp.  FI.  1 147.  Eupatorio  adfinis  americana  buibofa,  flort- 
bus  fcariofis  calycibus  contedis ; Pluk  Phyt.  t.  177.  f.  4.) 

— Leaves  lanceolate,  tapering  at  each  end,  rough-edged. 
Flowers  on  long  bradeated  (talks.  Calyx-feales  obovatc, 
fpreading. — Native  of  North  America  ; fometimes  feen 
with  us  in  curious  gardens,  where  it  is  a hardy  perennial. 
Root  a bulb-fhaped  tuber.  Stem  three  or  four  feet  high, 
leafy,  finely  hairy,  racemofe  at  the  upper  part,  each  Jlower 
fupported  by  a flalk  from  two  to  four  inches  long,  bearing 
a few  leafy  hr  act  eat.  The  Jltgmas  are  long,  purplifh,  as  well 
as  the  florets.  Calyx-feales  more  or  lefs  obtufe,  leafy,  widely 
fpreading. 

L.  elegans.  Willd.  n.  3.  (Stachelina  elegans ; Walt.  Ca- 
rol. 202.  Serratula  fpeciofa  ; Ait.  Hert  Kew.  v.  3.  138.) 
— Leaves  linear,  dotted.  Spike  very  long  and  denfe.  Calyx- 
fcales lanceolate,  acute,  hairy ; the  innermoft  elongated, 
coloured,  fomewhat  toothed.  Florets  few. — Gathered  by 
. Bartram,  in  Georgia,  in  1765  ; by  Walter  in  Carolina 
The  upper  Jlem  leaves  are  widely  fpreading,  or  reflexed  ; 
lower  longer,  more  diftant  and  upright  ; all  finely  dotted 
on  both  fides.  Spike  long,  denfe,  ered,  (lender,  of  nume- 
rous, nearly  fefiile,  bradeated  flowers,  whofe  long,  leafy, 
fine  pink,  inner  feales  cf  the  calyx  arc  very  beautiful. 

L.  pilofa.  Willd.  n.  4.  (Serratula  pilafa  ; Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  v.  3.  138  ) — Leaves  linear,  hairy,  fomewhat  dotted. 
Clufter  long,  ioofe,  hairy.  Bradeas  and  calyx-feales  obtufe, 
fringed. — Native  of  North  America,  from  whence  it  was 
introduced,  in  1783,  into  Kew  garden,  where  we  gathered 
it  in  flower  two  years  after.  It  is  perennial  and  hardy, 
blooming  in  the  autumn.  As  there  is  no  defeription  nor 
figure  extant,,  the  following  may  be  acceptable.  The  Jlem 
is  three  feet  high,  (lender,  leafy,  angular,  clothed  with  longifh 
fcattered  hairs,  at  ieaft  in  the  upper  part.  Leaves  narrow, 
reflexed,  fringed  with  fimilar  hairs,  and  irregularly  dotted 
on  both  fidcs  ; the  upper  ones  dilated  at  the  bafe,  and 
embracing  the  ilem.  Clitfter  terminal,  Ample,  long,  Ioofe, 
leafy,  flightlv  hairy.  Flower Jlalks  about  an  inch  long, 

axillary,  bearing  at  their  upper  part  two  or  three  fliort, 
obtufe,  fringed,  dotted  Iracteas , refeir.bling  the  lower  feales 
of  the  calyx  ; whofe  inner-fcales  are  gradually  longer,  with 
a membranous,  fringed,  white  or  reddifh  edge.  Florets  and 
Jligntas  pink. 

We  cannot  but  lament,  that  while  fo  many  well-known 
plants  are  figured  over  and  over  agarin  in  every  publication, 
inch  curious  and  beautiful  fpecies  as  the  two  (aft  fhould  re- 
main negledted  and  unknown. 

L.  fpicata.  Willd.  n.  6.  (Serratula  fpicata  ; Linn.  Sp. 
Pi.  1147.  Cirfium  tuberofum,  ladtucce  capitulis  fpica’ts; 
Dill.  Elth.  83.  t.  72.  f.  83.) — Leaves  linear,  diltanily  dot- 
ted, fringed  at  the  bafe.  Spike  leafy  ; denfe  above.  Ca- 
lyx-feales obtufe,  fmcoth. — Native  of  various  parts  cf  North 
America,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to  the  Engliih  gar- 
dens about  eighty  years  ago,  and  fiiil  remains  at  Kew.  The 
nearly  ft- {file  flowers,  and  l’mooth-edged  calyx , diitinguifh  it 
from  the  Is  ft,  to  which  it  is  otherwife  nearly  allied. 

L.  odoratifpma.  Willd.  n.  8.  (Anonymos  odoratiffiir.us  ; 
"Walt,  Carol.  19S.) — Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  fmooth  ; the 
upper  ones  heart-fliaped,  clafping  the  ftem.  Panicle  corym- 
bote,  fpreading.  Calyx-feales  obovate,  glandular. — Ga- 
thered by  Walter  in  Carolina,  from  whence  it  was  bi ought 
by  the  late  Mr.  Frafer  in  1787.  This  fpecies  is  remarkable 
for  its  fine  feent  w hen  dried,  which  refeir.bles  that  of  the 
Woodruff,  and  liolcus  odpratus.  The  radical  leaves  are 
(talked,  three  or  four  inches  long,  nearly  elliptical ; thofc  of 
the  item  numerous,  much  lmalier.  Flowers  final!,  purple, 
very  numerous,  in  a (moothifh,  fpreading,  bradteated,  ccrym- 
bole  panicle.  Florets  not  numerous. 
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LIBA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  prove  the,  divine  origin  of  Christianity.  And  lie  concludes 

ef  Saatz  ; lo  miles  E.  of  Eger.  by  maintaining^  that  the  greatnefs  and  fplendour  to  which 

LI  BAN,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Boleflaw  ; the  Chriilian  church  had  attained  from  fmall  beginnings,  by 

12  miles  E S.E.  of  Jung-Buntzel.  the  force  of  truth  again!!  worldly  terrors  and  allurements, 

LIBANIUS,  in  Biography , a celebrated  Greek  fophilt,  was  a greater  wonder  and  a work  of  greater  power  than 
or  rhetorician,  was  born  of  an  ancient  family  at  Antioch,  the  magnificence  of  Rome  and  the  grandeur  of  her  empire, 
about  the  year  314.  He  devoted  himfelf  from  his  youth  Libanius  has  given  an  intcrelling  detail  of  the  private  life 
to  the  interefts  of  literature,  and  purfued  his  {Indies  at  or'  Julian,  quoted  and  referred  to  by  Gibbon  ; the  mention 
Athens.  Having  fmifhcd  his  education  he  collected  dif-  of  which  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  making  an  additional 
ciples,  and  made  himfelf  known  by  various  rhetorical  com-  reference  to  the  article  Julian  in  our  lait  volume.  The 


politions.  His  reputation  was  fo  high  at  Conftar.tinople, 
that  fome  other  profeffors,  jealous  of  his  fame,  procured 
his  banilhment  on  the  charge  of  magic.  He  then  went  to 
Nicorr.edia,  where  he  obtained  a great  number  of  difciplcs, 
among  whom,  in  a private  manner,  was  Julian,  afterwards 
denominated  the  Apoftate.  He  finally  returned  to  An- 
tioch, where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  About 
the  year  360,  he  was  preceptor  to  Bafil  and  Chryfoftom, 
perfons  afterwards  very  celebrated  in  the  church,  though  he 
was  always  zealoufly  attached  to  the  ancient  religion  ; and 
on  the  acceflion  of  Julian,  he  was  one  of  the  firil  whom 
tb.at  emperor  invited  to  be,  near  his  perfon.  He  declined 
the  honours  intended  him,  preferring  a life  of  privacy  to 
the  buftle  of  a court.  He  was,  however,  warmly  attached 
to  a prince  who  patronized  his  ftudies,  and  fupported  the 
fame  religious  caufe  ; and  was  enabled,  by  the  influence 
which  he  had  over  him,  to  foften  many  of  the  emperor’s 
refentments.  Julian  admitted  him  to  the  equality  of  a friend, 
and  is  thought  to  have  derived  fome  afiiltance  from  him  in 
his  compofitions.  He  furvived  to  an  advanced  age,  hut  the 
time  of  his  death  is  not  known.  The  writings  of  Libanius 
were  very  numerous,  confining  chiefly  of  orations,  decla- 
mations, difiertrtions,  and  epillles  ; which  are  characterized 
by  Gibbon  as,  “ for  the  moil  part,  the  vain  and  idle  compo- 
fitions of  an  orator  who  cultivated  the  fcience  of  words 
yet  he  admits  that  he  had  merit,  and  that  his  correfpcndence 
was  various  and  elaborate  ; “ he  praifed  the  virtues  of  his  own 
times;  he  boldly  arraigned  the  abufes  of  public  and  private 
life  ; and  he  eloquently  pleaded  the  caufe  of  Antioch  againlt 
the  jult  refentment  of  Julian  and  Theodofius.”  Some  of  the 
works  of  Libanius,  confiding  of  his  orations,  declama- 
tions, Stc.,  were  publifhed  in  two  volumes,  folio,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  in  the  years  1606  and  1627  ; but  the  molt  com- 
plete collection  of  his  cpiilles  is  that  publilhed  at  Amller- 
dam  in  1738.  A volume,  containing  feventeen  of  his  ha- 
rangues, from  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  was  printed  at 
Venice  in  1755.  In  reference  to  the  conclufion  of  this 
writer’s  life,  Gibbon  obferves,  “ it  is  the  common  calamity 
©f  old  age  to  lofe  whatever  might  have  rendered  it  defirable  ; 
but  Libanius  experienced  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  fur- 
viving  the  religion  and  the  lciences,  to  which  he  had  con- 
fecrated  his  genius.  The  friend  of  Julian  was  the  indig- 
nant fpedlator  of  the  triumph  of  Chriilianity  ; and  his 
bigotry,  which  darkened  the  profpeft  of  the  vifible  world, 
did  not  infpire  Libanius  with  any  lively  hopes  of  celeilial 
glory  and  happinefs.”  The  judicious  and  excellent  Lard- 
ner  has  tranflated  the  whole  of  Libanius’ s oration  to  the 
emperor  Theodofius,  every  part  of  which,  he  fays,  is  of 
importance  to  Chriltiaus.  The  occafion  of  this  oration 
was,  that  in  the  reign  of  Theodofius,  feveral  heathen 
temples  had  been  pulled  down  and  dellroyed  by  the  monks, 
with  the  confent  or  connivance,  as  Libanius  thought,  of  the 
bifhops,  and  without  the  orders  of  the  emperor  to  that  pur- 
pofe.  Of  this  Libanius  complains  and  implores  the  pro- 
tection of  Theodofius,  that  the  temples  may  be  preferved. 
Dr.  Lardner,  therefore,  gives  the  oration  at  length,  to  fliew 
that  the  teftimony  of  this  heathen  writer  went  dire&ly.  to 


works  of  Dr.  Lardner-fhould  have  been  cited  as  containing 
a fummary  of  the  arguments  refpe&ing  the  extraordinary 
interpofilions  that  prevented  this  emperor  from  rebuilding 
the  Jewilh  temple.  See  Lardner’s  teftimonies  of  Ancient 
Heathens,  vol.  iv.  or  vol.  viii.  edit.  1788.  Gibbon,  vol.  iv. 
Moreri.  ® 

Libanius,  George,  who  flourilhed  in  the  fixteenth  g-m- 
turv,  was  defeended  from  a refpedlable  family  at  Lignitz, 
in  Poland,  of  which  place  he  was  a native.  He  purfued  his 
Undies  for  feveral  years  in  the  moll  celebrated  German  uni- 
verfities  ; and  coming  to  refide  at  Cracow,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  profeffors  in  the  principal  college  of  that  city. 
He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firil  perfon  who  introduced- 
there  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  language.  He  publilhed  fe- 
veral  works  : as  “ CEconomicorum  Ariftoteiis  Libri  Grascis 
et  Latinis  Annotationibus  illuftrati  “ Carolina  Sibylla: 
Erithrece,  &c. “ Paraclefis,  id  eit  adhoriatio  ad  Grieca- 
rum  Literarum  ffudiofus,  habita  Cracoviae  “ De  Mu- 
fica:  Laudibus  Oratio,  See.”  He  alfo  compiled  an  “ An- 
thology,” or  choice  Collections  from  the  Works  of  St. 
Bafil,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  St.  Chryfoftom. 
Moreri. 

LIBANOMANTI A,  Aicar.^avrsix,  in  Antiquity , a fpe- 
cies  of  divination  performed  with  frankincenfe  ; which,  if  it 
prefently  caught  fire,  and  fent  forth  a grateful  odour,  was 
efleemed  a happy  omen,  and  vice  verfa . 

LIBANOTIS,  in  Botany,  the  ancient  appellation  of  a 
plant,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  been  the  name  of  a boy, 
changed  into  the  plant  in  queftion  ; but  the  moll  evident  and 
generally  received  etymology  is  from  Ai/Savo;,  franhincenfe , 
which  the  root  is  laid  to  refemble  in  feent.  The  Xifiy.An; 
of  Diofcorides  appears  to  be  our  Rofemary,  as  has  been 
ufually  fuppofed ; which  Ihrub  is  by  the  modern  Greeks  called 
or  Tree  Libanos.  Libanotis  however  has,  at 
different  times,  been  employed  to  defignate  various  umbelli- 
ferous plants,  of  an  aromatic  quality,  and  generally  of  moun- 
tain crigin,  which  may  have  been  found  under  the  genera  of 
Athamanta,  Cachrys,  Bupleurum,  Sec. 

LIBANUS,  in  Geography.  See  Lebanon. 

LIBATION,  Libatjo,  a ceremony  in  the  heathen  fa- 
crifices,  wherein  the  prieit  fpilt  fome  water,  wine,  milk,  or 
other  liquor,  in  honour  of  the  deity  to  whom  the  facrilice  was 
offered  ; after  having  firft  tailed  it  himfelf. 

Alexander  is  faid  to  have  facrificed  a bull  to  Neptune  ; 
and,  for  an  offering  to  the  fca-gods,  to  have  thrown  the 
golden  veffels  ufed  for  the  libation  into  the  fca. 

Libations  were  alfo  in  ufe  under  the  law  of  Mofes,  being, 
enjoined  by  God  in  Exodus  xxix.  and  Numbers  xv. 

LIBAU,  in  Geography , a fea-port  of  the  duchy  of 
Courland,  fituated  on  the  Baltic,  built  by  the  Lettoniaris,  . 
and  deriving  its  name,  as  it  is  faid,  from  the  word  “ Lee- 
paja,”  which,  in  the  Lettonian  language,  fignifies  a piece  of 
ground  planted  with  linden-trees,  fuggefted  by  the  circum- 
ftanee  that  many  of  thefe  trees  formerly  grew  here.  This 
etymology  is  further  confirmed  by  the  confideration  that 
the  Lettonians  even  now  call  the  town  “ Leepaja.”  Some 
Germans  intermixed  with  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  in  the 
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i ;th  century,  and  about  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth,  and  com- 
mencement of  the  16th  centuries,  many  of  that  nation  united 
together,  and  in  1625  it  obtained  the  privileges  of  a city. 
In  17^7,  the  harbour  was  cleared  by  Errieft  John,  and  the 
future  accumulation  of  mud  and  fand  prevented,  l'o  that  it 
is  now  a commodious  port  for  velTels  of  light  burden  ; a 
confiderable  number  of  which  repair  hither  and  are  loaded 
with  hemp,  linfeed.  See.  This  town  was  often  taken  by  the 
Swedes,  but  ceded  to  Courland  by  the  peace  of  1660  ; 66 
miles  W.  of  Mittau.  N.  lat.  55^  28'.  E.  long.  210  37'. 
In  this  part  of  the  Baltic,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  province 
of  Courland  belonging  to  Rufiia,  accounts  are  kept  by  mer- 
chants, as  at  Riga,  in  Alberts  dollars  of  eighty  ferdings,  or 
of  ninety  Alberts  grofehen  ; but  retail  traders  moftly  reckon 
two  guldens  of  ninety  current  grofehen,  four  of  which  are 
equal  to  three  Alberts  grofehen.  The  coins  chiefly  cir- 
culating here  are  Dutch  ducats,  and  Alberts  dollars  ; and 
alfo  pieces  coined  in  the  country  of  the  fame  ftandard  and 
value  with  thefe  two  coins.  The  ferding  is  an  old  filver 
coin  ; but  the  grofehe  is  imaginary.  The  Ruffian  coins 
are  alfo  current  here.  (See  Riga.)  The  laft  of  wheat, 
rye,  barley'  or  peafe,  contains  48  leofs  ; that  of  oats  and 
malt  60  leofs,  which  are  equal  to  106  Englifti  buffiels ; fo 
that  a leof  of  wheat  contains  about  10^  Englifti  quarters, 
and  a laft  of  oats  13^  Englifh  quarters:  one  hundred  laits 
of  fait  are  equal  to  11,110  Englifh  bufliels.  Libau  ex- 
changes with  London  at  four  Alberts  dollars  fifty  grofehen, 
more  or  lefs,  for  1 /.  fterling,  at  three  months  date.  The 
old  flyle  is  ftill  ufed  at  Libau.  Kelly’s  Un.  Cambift, 
vol.  1. 

LIBAVIUS,  Andreco,  in  Biography , a phyfician  and 
chemift,  was  born  at  Hall,  in  Saxony.  He  was  profeffor 
of  hiftory  and  poetry  at  Jena,  in  15SS.  But  he  removed  to 
Rothenburg,  on  the  Tauber,  in  1591,  and  to  Coburg,  in 
Franconia,  in  1605,  in  corifequence  of  an  appointment  to 
the  office  of  principal  of  the  college  of  Cafimir,  at  that 
place.  He  died  at  Coburg  in  1616.  Libavius  obtained 
a confiderable  reputation  in  his  time  by  his  chemical  works, 
having  purfued  that  fcience  upon  better  principles  than  mod 
of  his  contemporaries.  He  employed  many  chemical  pre- 
parations in  medicine  ; neverthelefs,  he  avoided  the  violence 
of  Paracelfus  and  his  dilciples,  whofe  principles  he  often  re- 
futed, and  againft  whom  he  frequently  defends  the  doctrines 
of  the  Galenical  fchool.  But,  like  the  chemical  philofo- 
phers  of  the  age,  he  did  not  altogether  efcape  the  delufions 
of  alchemy.  He  left  his  name  long  attached,  in  the  labora- 
tories, to  a particular  preparation  of  tin  with  muriatic  acid, 
which  was  called  “ the  fuming  liquor  of  Libavius.”  It  is 
unneceffary  to  enumerate  the  titles  of  his  many  works,  which 
have  now  become  obfolete,  and  are  almoft  forgotten.  His 
laft.  work,  publifhed  at  Francfort  in  ibiy,  under  the  title 
of  “ Examen  Ehilofophiae  Novae,  qnx  veteri  abrogandae  op- 
ponitur,”  folio,  is  remarkable  for  the  firft  mention  of  the 
transfufion  of  blood  from  the  veffels  of  one  living  animal  to 
thofe  of  another,  of  which  he  fpeaks  with  great  confidence. 
The  fuggeftion,  however,  was  not  fubmited  to  the  teft  ©f 
experiment  until  the  middle  of  the  fame  century,  when  the 
fubjeCt  made  a great  noife  throughout  Europe,  and  many 
phylicians  anticipated  from  it  no  lefs  than  a remedy  againlt 
all  difeafes ; nay,  fome  of  them  felt  a confident  expectation 
of  rendering  life  perpetual.  But  thefe  notions  were  pre- 
fently  confuted  by  the  numerous  fatal  terminations  of  the 
experiment.  See  Eloy  DLL  Hift.  Haller.  Bibl.  Med. 

Libavius,  Liquor  of.  See  Liquor. 

LIBEL,  Famofus  Libcllus,  a writing  or  report,  unlawfully 
publiflied  abroad,  containing  injurious  reproaches,  or  accufa- 
£ions,  againlt  the  honour  and  reputation  of  any  perfon,  par- 


ticularly of  a fuperior  or  governor  : or,  it  is  defined  to  be  a 
malicious  defamation  of  any  perfon,  exprefled  either  in 
printing  or  writing,  figns  or  pictures,  to  afperfe  the  repu- 
tation of  one  that  is  alive,  or  the  memory  of  one  that  is 
dead.  According  to  judge  Blackftone,  libels,  in  their  moll 
extenfive  fenfe,  lignify  any  writings,  pictures,  or  the  like, 
of  an  immoral  or  illegal  tendency.  Coniidered  particularly 
as  offences  againlt  the  public  peace,  they  are  malicious  defa- 
mations of  any  perfon,  and  efpecially  a magiftrate,  made 
public  by  either  printing,  writing,  figns,  or  pictures  in 
order  to  provoke  him  to  wrath,  or  expofe  him  to  public 
hatred,  contempt,  or  ridicule. 

Platina  is  of  opinion,  that  a writing,  how  injurious  foever 
it  is,  cannot  be  called  a libel,  if  the  author’s  name  be  to  it. 
Libellers,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  were  punilhed  with 
death,  but  in  after-times  they  were  only  whipped.  Augultus 
ranked  famofos  libellos,  defamatory  libels,  among  the  crimes 
Itefa  majejlatis,  of  high  treafon  ; and  under  the  emperor 
Valentinian  it  was  made  capital,  not  only  to  write,  but  to 
publifh  or  even  omit  dellroying  them.  F.  Baldwin  has  pub- 
liflied a comment  on  the  imperial  laws  againft  libels.  Scan- 
dalous pictures  are  reckoned  amongit  libels. 

A libel,  the  law'yers  fay,  may  be  either  in  feriptis,  or  fine 
feriptis  : in  feriptis , when  a writing  is  compofed,  or  publiflied 
to  another’s  difgrace  ; which  may  be  done  either  verbis  aut 
cantalenis  ; as  where  this  is  malicioufly  repeated,  or  fung,  in 
the  prefence  of  others  : or  elfe  traditions,  when  the  libel,  or 
any  copy  of  it,  is  delivered  out,  to  fcandalize  the  party. 
3 [nft.  174. 

A libel fine  feriptis,  may  be  twofold.  1.  Picluris,  as  to 
paint  the  party  in  a fliameful  or  ignominious  manner  : or, 
2.  Signis,  as  to  fix  a gallows,  or  other  ignominious  ligns,  at 
the  door  of  the  party,  or  elfewhere. 

Where  a writing  inveighs  againft  mankind  in  general,  or 
againft  a particular  order  of  men,  this  is  no  libel ; in  order  to 
make  it  a libel,  it  niuft  defeend  to  particulars  and  individuals. 
(3  Salk.  224.)  But  a general  reflection  on  the  government 
is  a libel,  though  no  particular  perfon  is  reflected  011 ; and 
the  writing  againft  a known  law  is  held  to  be  criminal. 
(4  St.  Tr.  672.  903.)  According  to  C.  J.  Holt,  fcan- 
dalous  matter  is  not  neceflary  to  make  a libel ; it  is  enough 
if  the  defendant  induces  an  ill  opinion  to  be  had  of  the 
plaintiff,  &c.  And  if  a man  ipeak  fcandalous  words,  unlefs 
they  are  put  in  writing,  he  is  not  guilty  of  a libel ; for  the 
nature  of  a libel  eonfilts  in  putting  the  infamous  matter  into 
writing.  (2  Salk.  437.  3 Salk.  226.)  A defamatory 

writing,  expreffing  only  one  or  two  letters  of  a name,  in 
fuch  a manner,  that  from  what  goes  before  and  follows  after 
it  may  be  underftood,  by  the  natural  conltruCtion  of  the 
whole,  to  fignify  and  point  at  fuch  a particular  perfon,  is 
as  properly  a libel  as  if  the  whole  name  were  exprefled  at 
large.  (1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  73.  f.  4.)  On  application  for 
information  againft  this  offence,  fome  friend  to  the  party 
complaining  fhould  in  luch  cafe  ftate  by  affidavit  his  having 
read  the  libel,  and  that  he  underftands  and  believes  it  to 
mean  the  party.  (3  Bac.  Abr.  12.)  And  in  the  cafe 
of  aCtions  for  libels  by  figns  or  pictures,  it  feems  neceflary 
always  to  fliew,  by  proper  innuendoes  and  averments  of  the 
defendant’s  meaning,  the  import  and  application  of  the 
fcandal,  and  that  fome  fpecial  damage  has  followed  ; other- 
wife  it  cannot  appear  that  fuch  libel  byr  picture  was  under- 
ftood to  be  levelled  at  the  plaintiff,  or  that  it  was  attended 
with  any  actionable  confequences.  (Bl.  Com.  iii.  c.  8.) 
Although  a private  perfon  or  magiftrate  be  dead  at  the 
time  of  making  the  libel,  yet  it  is  puniftiable,  as  it  tends  to 
a breach  of  the  peace.  (Hob.  215.  5 Co.  12c.  1 Hawk. 

P.  C.  c.  73.)  But  an  indictment  for  publifhing  libellous 
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matter  reflecting  on  the  memory  of  a dead  perfon,  not  al- 
leging that  it  was  done  with  a defign  to  bring  contempt  on 
the  family  of  the  deceafed,  and  to  dir  up  the  hatred  of  the 
king’s  fubye&s  againft  them,  and  to  excite  his  relations  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  cannot  be  fupported  ; and  judgment 
was  in  this  cafe  accordingly  arreded.  (4  Term  Rep.  126.) 
No  writing  is  efteemed  a libel,  unlefs  it  refleCl  upon  fome 
particular  perfon.  And  a writing  full  of  obfcene  ribaldry  is 
not  punilhable  by  any  profecution  at  common  law  ; but  the 
author  may  be  bound  to  good  behaviour,  as  a perfon  of  evil 
fame.  (1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  73.)  Printing  or  writing  may 
be  libellous,  though  the  fcandal  is  not  direCtly  charged,  but 
obliquely  and  farcadically.  Id. 

It  is  certain  that  he  who  compofes  a libel,  or  procures 
another  to  compofe  it,  and  alfo  he  who  publifhes  or  pro- 
cures another  to  publifh  it,  is  in  danger  of  being  punifhed 
for  it ; and  it  is  laid  not  to  be  material,  whether  he  who 
difperfes  a libel  know  any  thing  of  the  contents  or  effeCt  of 
it,  or  not  ; for  nothing  would  be  more  eafy  than  to  publifh 
the  moll  virulent  papers  with  the  greatefl  fecurity,  if  con- 
cealing the  purport  of  them  from  an  illiterate  pubhfher 
would  make  him  fafe  in  difperfing  them  fi  Hawk.  c.  70.) 
It  hath  alfo  been  faid,  that  if  he  who  hath  either  read  a libel 
himfelf,  or  hath  heard  it  read  by  another,  do  afterwards  ma- 
licioufly  read  or  repeat  any  part  of  it  in  the  prefence  of 
others,  or  lend  or  fhew  it  to  another,  he  is  guilty  of  an  un- 
lawful publication  of  it.  (Id.)  It  hath  alfo  been  hoiden, 
that  the  copying  of  a libel  (hall  be  a conclulive  evidence  of 
the  publication  of  it,  unlefs  the  party  can  prove  that  he  de- 
livered it  to  a magiflrate  to  examine  it.  (Id.)  When  any 
one  finds  a libel,  it  it  be  againlt  a private  perfon,  he  ought 
to  burn  it,  or  deliver  it  to  a magillrate  ; and  where  it  con- 
cerns a magillrate,  he  Ihould  deliver  it  prefently  to  a ma- 
gillrate. (7  Rep.  125.)  If  a libel  be  found  in  a houfe, 
the  mailer  cannot  be  punifhed  for  framing,  printing,  and 
pubhlhing  it ; but  it  is  laid  he  may  be  indi&ed  for  having  it, 
and  not  delivering  it  to  a magillrate  (1  Vent.  31.);  or  it 
may,  in  fome  cafes,  be  confidered  as  evidence  of  his  being 
the  author  or  publifher.  (2  Salk.  418.)  It  hath  been 
ruled,  that  the  finding  of  a libel  on  a bookfeller’s  fhelf  is  a 
publication  of  it  by  the  bookfeller,  and  that  it  is  no  excufe 
to  fay,  that  the  fervant  took  it  into  the  Ihop  without  the 
mailer’s  knowledge  ; f®r  the  law  prefumes  the  mailer  to  be 
acquainted  with  what  the  fervant  does.  (1  SefT.  C.  33. 
R.  v.  Dodd.  10  G.)  The  fale  of  the  libel  by  a fervant  in 
a ihop  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  publication,  in  a profecution 
againlt  the  mailer;  and  is  fufficient  for  conviClion,  unlefs 
contradiCled  by  contrary  evidence,  fhewing  that  he  was  not 
privy,  nor  in  any  way  aflentiug  to  it.  4 Term  Rep.  126. 
5 Burr.  2686,  7.  1 Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  73. 

It  is  faid  to  be  immaterial,  on  a criminal  profecution,  with 
refpecl  to  the  effence  of  a libel,  whether  the  matter  of  it  be 
true  or  falfe,  or  whether  the  party  againll  whom  it  is  made 
be  of  good  or  bad  fame  ; for  in  a fettled  date  of  govern- 
ment, the  party  grieved  ought  to  complain  for  any  injury 
done  to  him,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  law,  and  not  by  any 
means  to  revenge  himfelf  either  by  the  odious  courfe  of  li- 
belling or  otherwife.  (j  Co.  125.)  But  this  is  to  be  un- 
derllood,  when  the  proiecution  is  by  information  or  indiCl- 
'ment ; but  in  an  aClion  on  the  cafe,  which  is  to  repair  the 
party  in  damages,  the  defendant  may  juftify  the  truth  of 
the  faCls,  and  Ihew  that  the  plaintiff  hath  received  110  injury. 
Although  it  has  been  held,  agreeably  to  the  doctrine  main- 
tained by  lord  chief  juflioe  Mansfield,  for  at  lead  two  cen- 
turies, that  the  truth  of  a libel  is  no  judification  in  a cri- 
minal profecution,  yet  in  many  indances  it  is  confidered  as 
an  extenuation  of  the  offence  ; and  the  court  of  king’s  bench 


has  l^id  down  this  general  rule,  viz.  that  it  will  not  grant 
an  information  for  a libel,  unlefs  the  profecutor  who  applies 
for  it  makes  an  affidavit,  afferting  directly  and  pointedly 
that  he  is  innocent  of  the  charge  imputed  to  him.  This 
rule,  however,  may  be  difpenfed  with  in  particular  cafes  ; 
as  if  the  perfon  libelled  refides  abroad,  or  if  the  imputations 
of  a libel  are  general  and  indefinite,  or  if  it  is  a charge  againll 
the  profecutor  for  language  which  he  has  held  in  parliament. 
Where,  on  application  for  an  information,  the  truth  of  the 
libel  is  not  denied,  the  court,  except  in  the  indances  above 
mentioned,  will  leave  the  injury  to  be  remedied  in  the  or- 
dinary courfe  of  judice  by  aCtion  or  indictment.  (Stra.  493.) 
But  the  court  will  not  grant  this  extraordinary  remedy  by 
information,  nor  Ihould  a grand  jury  find  an  indictment,  un- 
lefs the  offence  be  of  fuch  fignal  enormity,  that  it  be  rea- 
fonably  condrued  to  have  a tendency  to  diiturb  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  the  community.  (1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  73.) 
There  are  authorities,  that  truth  is  not  a judification  even 
in  an  attion  for  a libel ; and  a very  learned  writer  feems  to 
doubt  whether  fuch  a plea  would  now  be  admitted  by  the 
court,  if  the  accufation  in  the  libel  did  not  amount  to  an  in- 
dictable offence.  (3  Woodd.  182.)  It  feems,  however, 
that  the  contrary  is  the  prevalent  opinion  ; and  that  in  every 
aCtion  for  a libel,  if  fpecific  indances  can  be  dated  upon  the 
record,  fo  as  to  fupport  the  general  charge  of  the  libel,  the 
courts  wou'd  determine  them  to  be  a fufficient  judification 
of  the  defendant.  1 Term  Rep.  748. 

The  punifhment  of  libellers  for  either  making,  repeating, 
printing,  or  publifhing  the  libel,  is  fine,  and  fuch  corporal 
punifhment  (as  imprilonment,  pillory,  &c.)  as  the  court  in 
its  diferetion  fliall  infliCt  ; regarding  the  auantity  of  the  of- 
fence, and  the  quality  of  the  offender.  ( 1 Hawk  P.  C. 
c.  73.)  If  a printer  print  a libel  againll  a private  pofon, 
and  much  more  againd  a magillrate,  or  againfl  the  king  and 
date,  he  may  be  indiCled  and  punifhed  for  it ; nor  is  it  any 
apology  to  fay,  that  it  was  done  in  the  way  of  trade,  or  to 
maintain  a family.  (1  St.  Tr.  982.  986.)  Alfo,  if  book- 
fellers,  See.  publifh  or  fell  libels,  though  they  know  not 
the  contents  of  them,  they  are  punifhable.  It  has  been  re- 
folved,  that  where  perfons  write,  print,  or  fell  any  pamph- 
lets, fcandalizing  the  public,  or  any  private  perfons,  fuch 
libellous  books  may  be  feized,  and  the  perfons  punilhed  by 
law ; and  all  perfons  ex  poling  books  to  fale,  refleCling  on 
the  government,  may  be  punifhed  ; alfo,  writers  of  news 
(though  not  fcandalous,  feditious,  or  refleCling  on  the  go- 
vernment, if  they  write  falfe  news)  are  iudiClable.  St. 
Tn  477. 

With  regard  to  libels  in  general,  there  are  two  remedies  ; 
one  by  indiClment  and  another  by  aClion.  The  former  for 
the  public  offence ; for  every  libel  has  a tendency  to  break 
the  peace,  or  to  provoke  others  to  break  it  ; which  offence 
is  the  fame,  in  point  ot  law,  whether  the  matter  contained 
be  true  or  falfe  ; and,  therefore,  the  defendant  011  an  indiCl- 
ment for  publifhing  a libel,  is  not  allowed  to  allege  the 
truth  of  it  by  way  of  judification.  In  fuch  profecutions 
the  only  faCls  to  be  confidered  are,  firfl,  the  making  or 
publilhing  of  the  book  or  writing  ; and  fecondly,  whether 
the  matter  be  criminal.  But  in  the  remedy  by  aClion  on 
the  cafe,  which  is  to  repair  the  party  in  damages  for  the 
injury  done  him,  the  defendant  may,  as  for  words  fpoken, 
juitify  the  truth  of  the  faCls,  and  (hew  that  the  plaintiff' 
has  received  no  injury  at  all.  Blackll.  Com.  vol.  iii.  and 
vol.  iv. 

In  information  and  law  proceedings,  there  are  two 
modes  of  deferibing  a libel ; viz.  by  the  fenfe,  and  by  the 
words;  the  fird  is  “ cujus  tenor  fequitur,”  and  the  fecond 
“ qu3£  fequitur  in  haec  Anglicana  verba,  &c.”  in  which  the 
2 defeription 
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defcription  is  by  particular  words,  and  of  which  every 
word  is  a mark,  fo  that  if  there  is  any  variance,  it  is 
fatal  ; in  the  other  defcripticn  by  the  fenfe,  it  is  not 
material  to  be  very  exact  in  the  words,  becaufe  the 
matter  is  defcribed  by  the  fenfe  of  them.  (2  Salk.  660. 1 
It  hath,  been  adjudged,  that  libels,  as  having  a direct  and 
immediate  tendency  to  a breach  of  the  peace,  arc  in- 
didbable  before  ju Ibices  of  the  peace.  (1  Hawk.  c.  8.) 
A libel  mud  be  proved  to  be  written  or  published  in  the 
county  laid  in  the  indictment ; a 1 matters  of  crime  being 
local.  An  information  for  a libel  need  not  charge  the 
offence  to  have  been  committed  “ vi  et  armis,”  or  allege 
that  the  libellous  matter  is  falfe.  (7T.  R.  4.)  The  de- 
claration for  a libel  mufl  lay  it  to  be  “ of  and  concerning 
the  plaintiff othervvife  there  can  be  no  judgment. 

( 2 Strange,  934.)  A very  important  lubjeft  of  litigation  has 
arifen  from  profecutions  for  libels,  and  particularly  for 
flate  libels  ; and  that  is,  whether  juries  arc,  or  are  not, 
judges  of  law  as  well  as  of  fail.  With  regard  to  libels,  it  had 
for  a long  time  been  the  ufage  for  the  judge  to  diredb  the 
jury,  that  if  the  fadt  of  the  publication  of  the  paper  charged 
to  be  a libel  was  proved,  and  if  they  believed  the  innuendoes 
in  the  indidbment,  they  mud  find  the  defendant  guilty  ; with- 
out adverting  to  any  other  circuinftances,  fuch  as  whether 
the  paper  were,  in  their  opinion,  a libel,  or  publifhed  with 
a malicious,  feditious,  traiterous,  &c.  intention.  The  coun- 
fel  for  the  defendants  in  fuch  profecutions  always  maintained, 
that  it  was  the  province  of  the  jury  to  judge  whether  the 
paper  was  a libel  (a  quedion  of  mere  law)  ; and  alfo  whe- 
ther it  were  publifhed  with  a malicious,  feditious,  See.  inten- 
tion, as  charged, — a complicated  quedion  of  law  and  fadb. 
Mr.  (now  lord)  Erfkiue  was  the  mod  ltrenuous  affertor  of 
this  latter  dodbrine ; and  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of 
him  and  the  late  Hon.  Charles  Fox,  the  following  adb  of  par- 
liament was  obtained  with  a view  exprefsly  of  fettiing  tiiis 
•quedion  by  legiflative  authority  ; and  in  confequence  of  it  a 
great,  and,  as  many  have  deemed  it,  a very  favourable,  altera- 
tion has  taken  place  in  the  trials  for  libels.  The  datute  is 
that  of  32  Geo.  III.  c.  6 *.  After  reciting  that  doubts  had 
arifen  whether  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment  or  information 
for  making  or  publifhing  a libel,  where  an  ifiue  is  joined  on 
the  plea  of  not  guilty,  it  were  competent  to  the  jury  to  give 
their  verdicb  upon  the  whole  matter  in  ifTue,  it  enadbs  that 
■on  every  fuch  trial  the  jury  may  give  a general  verdidb  pf 
guilty  or  not  guilty  upon  the  whole  matter  ; and  fnali  not  be 
required  or  direebed  by  the  court  or  judge,  before  whom 
fuch  indidbment  or  information  fhall  be  tried,  to  find  the  de- 
fendant guilty  merely  on  the  proof  of  the  publication  by 
fuch  defendant  of  the  paper  charged  to  be  a libel,  and  of  the 
fenfe  aferibed  to  the  fame  in  fuch  indidbment  or  information. 
( f.  1, ) Provided  always,  that  on  every  fuch  trial  the  court  or 
judge  before  whom  fuch  indidbment  or  information  ihall  be 
tried,  fhall,  according  to  their  or  his  diferetion,  give  their  or 
his  opinion  and  diredbions  to  the  jury  on  the  matter  in  ifiue 
Detween  the  king  and  the  defendants,  in  like  manner  as  in 
other  criminal  cafes.  ( f . 2 . ) Provided  alfo,  that  nothing 
herein  contained  fhall  extend,  to  prevent  the  jury  from  find- 
ing a ipccial  verdidt,  in  their  diferetion,  as  in  other  criminal 
cafes,  (f.  3.)  Provided  alfo,  that  in  cafe  the  jury  fhall  find 
the  defendant  guilty,  it  fha'l  and  may  be  lawful  for  him  to 
move  in  arrefb  of  judgment  on  fuch  ground,  and  in  fuch  man- 
ner, as  by  law  he  might  have  done  before  the  pafiing  of  this 
adb. 

When  a perfon  is  brought  before  the  court  to  receive 
judgment  for  a libel,  his  condudb,  fubfequent  to  his  conviction, 
may  be  taken  into  confideration,  either  by  way  of  aggrava- 
tion or  mitigation  of  lii6  punifhment.  (3  Term  Rep.  432.) 


Judge  Blackflone  obferves,  that  in  all  the  infbances  where 
blafphemous,  immoral,  treafonable,  fehifmatical,  feditious, 
or  fcandalous  libels  are  punifiwd  by  the  Englifh  law,  feme 
with  a greater,  and  others  with  a lefs  degree  of  feverity,  the 
liberty  of  the  prefs,  properly  underllood,  is  by  no  means  in- 
fringed or  violated.  See  Liberty  of  the  Press. 

Libel,  or  iibellus,  a little  book,  in  the  fpiritual  court  fig- 
nifies  the  original  declaration  of  any  adbion  in  the  civil  law. 
(St at.  2 Edw.  VI.  c.  53.)  The  libel  ufed  in  eeclefiaftical  pro- 
ceedings coqfifls  of  three  parts.  T.  The  major  propolition, 
which  (hews  a juft  caufe  of  the  petition.  2.  The  narration, 
or  minor  propolition.  3.  The  conclufion,  or  conclufive .pe- 
tition, which  conjoins  both  propofitions.  Black'd.  Com. 
vol.  iii. 

Libel,  in  the  Law  of  Scotland,  is  ufed  for  a criminal  ac- 
cufation  or  indidbment. 

L1BELLA,  in  Natural  Hi/lory.  See  Libellula. 

Libella,  among  the  Romans,  was  the  tenth  part  ot  the 
denarius. 

LTBELLATICI,  an  ancient  kind  of  apoftates  from 
Chrilbianity,  under  the  perfecution  of  Dccius  ; who,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  obliged  to  renounce  the  faith,  and  farrifice 
to  idols  in  public,  made  application  to  the  raagilbrates,  and 
abjured  their  faith  in  private  ; obtaining  certificates  of  them, 
either  by  intreaty,  or  by  money  ; by  which  they  were  at- 
tefbed  to  have  complied  with  the  orders  of  the  emperor ; and 
were  thereby  fhedtered  from  any  farther  molefbation  cn  ac- 
count of  their  religion. 

Thefe  certificates  were  called  l', belli ; whence  the  people 
who  obtained  them  came  to  be  denominated  Libeilatici. 

Others,  particularly  the  centuriators  of  Mndgebotirg,  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  Libeilatici  were  only  fuch  as  furnifbed 
the  magifirates  with  money,  to  fereen  them  from  profecution, 
and  from  being  obliged  to  renounce  Chrilbianity. 

M.  Tillemont  retains  fometliing  of  each  opinion  ; he 
thinks,  the  Libeilatici,  applying  themfclves  to  the  ma- 
giibrates,  bought  off  the  facrificing  and  abjuration  ; and 
obtained  letters,  by  which  they  were  dec'arcd  to  have  re- 
nounced Chrilt,  and  iacrificed  to  idols  ; though,  in  effedt, 
they  had  done  neither. 

LIBELLU  LA,  or  Dragon  Fly,  in  Entomology,  a genus 
of  the  order  Neuropterre  ; the  charadber  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Gmelin,  reduced  to  the  arrangement  of  the  “ Syftema 
Naturx,”  confifcs  in  the  mouth  armed  with  jaws,  more  than 
two  in  number  ; lip  trifid  ; antenna:  very  thin,  filiform,  and 
fhorter  than  the  thorax  ; wings  expanded  ; tail  (of  the  male 
infedb)  furnifhed  with  a forked  procefs. 

In  this  genus  the  antennas  are  very  fnort,  being  merely  a 
pair  of  fmall  hairs,  the  wings  large  and  ipreading,  and  the 
body  lengthened.  The  libellirte,  or  dragon-flies,  exhibit  an 
inftance  fcarcely  lefs  ftrikingthan  the  butterfly  of  that  difli- 
miiitude  in  point  of  form  under  which  one  and  the  fame 
animal  is  deftined  to  appear  in  different  periods  of  its  exifb- 
ence.  Perfons  not  converfant  with  natural  hifbory,  would 
fcarcely  believe  that  thefe  brilliant  infedbs,  flying  with  vafb 
fbrength  and  rapidity,  and  purfuing  other  infeds  ftiil  fmaller, 
after  the  manner  and  with  the  velocity  of  a hawk,  had  been 
inhabitants  of  the  water,  in  which  tliey  relided  a confider- 
ab!e  time  before  they  had  a (Turned  the  flying  form.  The 
whole  tribe,  which  is  divided  into  fedbions,  and  one  of  which 
fedbions  is  fubdivided,  is  exceedingly  ravenous,  and  generally 
feen  hovering  over  ibagnant  waters  : the  larvae  are  fix-footed, 
adbive  inhabitants  of  the  water,  furnifhed  with  an  articulate 
forcipated  mouth  ; and  prey  with  the  utmofb  rapacioufinefs 
upon  aquatic  infedbs  and  the  larvae  of  others;  the  pupa 
refembles  the  larva,  but,  in  the  former  'bate,  it  has  the  rudi- 
ments of  wings.  The  libellula:,  or  dragon-flies,  are  forne- 
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times,  though  very  improperly,  called  horfe-ftingers.  There 
are  nearly  fixty  fpecies  : before,  however,  we  come  to  the 
enumeration  of  thefe,  we  may  relate  fome  fafts  common  to 
the  tribe  itfelf.  The  add'efles  of  the  male  libellula  to  his 
* female  feem  carried  on  in  a rough  but  very  efficacious  man- 
ner. He  hovers  about  on  the  wing,  till  the  objedl  of  his 
amours  makes  her  appearance  ; he  then  watches  an  oppor- 
tunity of  feizing  her  by  the  head  with  thofe  pincers  with 
which  his  tail  is  armed.  In  this  manner  he  travels  through 
the  air,  till  the  female,  yielding  either  to  fuperior  ftrength 
or  inclination,  forms  her  body  into  a kind  of  circle,  adapted 
to  the  purpefe  of  nature  ; hence  the  libellulae  are  frequently 
feen  coupled  in  the  air,  exhibiting  the  form  of  a ring.  The 
female,  at  a proper  period,  retires  to  fome  (lagnant  water, 
where,  by  the  affiftance  of  a flick  or  reed,  (he  lowers  herfelf 
down,  by  moving  backwards,  till  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  im- 
merged  a little  in  the  water  ; ffie  is  then  feized  with  a tre- 
mor of  the  body,  during  which  ffie  depoiits  the  egg  in  the 
water.  In  this  way  the  operation  is  repeated.  The  tail  is 
withdrawn  from  the  v/ater,  by  contracting  the  annuli  ; and, 
by  the  preffure  of  thefe  upon  each  other,  the  egg  is  gra- 
dually forced  from  the  ovary  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail  ; 
whence  it  is  feparated  by  fhaking  that  part  in  the  water. 
The  eggs  are  of  a white  colour,  refembling  thofe  produced 
by  the  common  blow-fly.  The  larvae  are  difgufling  in  ap- 
pearance, but  beneath  the  head  is  placed  an  inltrument 
excellently  adapted  tor  feizing  and  holding  their  prey.  It 
is  furniffied  with  a forceps  at  the  end,  and  can  be  advanced 
or  drawn  back  with  the  agility  of  the  human  hand  ! The 
larva  remains  in  the  fame  ftate  about  a year  before  it  attains 
its  full  iize  : when  the  period  of  its  transformation  has  ar- 
rived, it  repairs  to  the  margin  of  the  pond  in  quell  of  a 
convenient  lituation  during  the  feafoti  of  its  inadion.  It 
there  attaches  itfelf  to  a plant  or  piece  of  dry  wood,  and 
the  fkin,  which  has  gradually  become  parched  and  brittle, 
at  length  fplits  oppoftte  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax. 
Through  this  aperture  the  winged  infeft  quickly  puffies  its 
way,  and  being  thus  extricated  from  confinement,  begins  to 
expand  its  wings,  te  flutter,  and  finally  to  launch  into  the 
air.  The  complete  infeft,  in  its  winged  ftate,  continues  to 
purfue  food  fimilar  to  that  by  which  it  had  been  fupported 
before,  and  remains  infeflivorous.  The  lepidopterous  in- 
fers, the  butterflies,  and  phalxnae,  are  deftined  for  the  flip- 
port  of  the  larger  libel  ulae,  which  are  a part  of  thofe  nume- 
rous tribes  appointed  to  confine  thefe  prolific  genera  within 
due  bounds.  The  life  of  the  libellula,  in  its  winged  ftate, 
is  fhort  in  comparifon  with  that  which  it  paffed  in  its  aquatic 
form,  the  frolls  of  the  early  autumn  deftroying  all  thofe 
that  have  not  been  devoured  by  birds  in  the  preceding 
months.  It  is  impoffible  not  to  be  flruck  with  wonder  in 
contemplating  the  changes  of  the  libellula,  which,  while 
living  in  the  water,  would  periffi  by  a long  expofure  to  the 
air,  while  the  winged  infedt,  having  efcaped  from  the  pupa, 
would  be  deftroyed  by  fubmerfion  under  the  water,  of 
which,  not  an  hour  before,  it  was  the  legitimate  inha- 
bitant. 

.The  fpecies  are  divided  into  the  fedlions  A and  B.  Sec- 
tion A.  Wings  expanded  when  at  reft.  The  infedls  of 
this  divifion  are  fubdivided  into  a.  Dorfal  divifion  of  the  lip 
very  minute  ; and  £ Divifions  of  the  lip  equal ; conftituting 
the  tribe  aEftina  of  Fabricius.  B.  Wings  eredl  when  at 
reft  ; eyes  diilintl ; outer  divifions  of  the  lip  bifid.  The 
tribe  Agrion  of  Fabricius. 

Species. 

St  Sion  A.  Wings  expanded  when  at  rejl:  « Dorfal  divifion 
of  the  lip  very  minute. 
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4-Maculata.  Lower  wings  at  the  bafe,  and  all  in  the 
middle  on  the  fore-part  with  a blackifn  fpot  ; abdomen  de. 
prefled,  downy.  It  is  an  European  infedl,  and  deferibed  by 
Reaumur. 

Depressa.  All  the  wings  blackiffi  at  the  bafe  ; abdomen 
deprefled,  yellowiffi  at  the  iides.  This  alfo  is  an  European 
infedt;  figures  and  defeription  are  given  by  Edwards  and 
Donovan.  The  male  is  of  a bright  (Icy-blue,  with  the  fides 
of  the  body  yellow  ; the  female  of  a fine  brown,  with  yel- 
lowiffi  fides.  The  wings  in  both  fexes  are  tranlparent, 
except  at  the  (boulders,  where  they  are  each  marked  by  a 
broad  bed  of  brown  with  a ftripe  of  yellow  ; the  tips  of 
each  wing  have  alfo  a fmall  oblong-fquare  black  fpot  on  the 
outer  margin.  The  larva  is  of  a greyiffi-brown. 

Trimaculata.  All  the  wings  hyaline,  with  a ferru- 
ginous fpot  at  the  bafe,  and  band  in  the  middle.  It  inhabits 
Carolina. 

Bifasciata.  Wings  hyaline,  with  a brown  fpot  at  the 
bafe  and  two  bands.  It  inhabits  America.  The  thorax  is 
villous-brown,  with  two  yellow  lines  under  the  wings  ; ab- 
domen deprefled,  brown,  the  fides  yellowiffi. 

4-Punctata.  Wings  white  ; lower  ones  black  at  the 
bafe  with  a yellow  line  ; all  with  a black  dot ; abdomen 
cylindrical.  It  inhabits  America.  Thorax  is  of  a downy 
green  ; front  veficular  green  ; abdomen  greeniffi  at  the  bafe, 
but  towards  the  tip  blackiffi  ; all  the  wings  with  a black 
dot  in  the  middle  at  the  rib,  and  an  oblong  (ligma  at  the 
tip. 

Flaveola.  Wings  pale  yellow  at  the  bafe.  Inhabits 
Europe.  Its  wings  are  fometimes  without  the  yellow 
fpot. 

Lineata.  Wings  white  with  a yellowiffi  bafe,  and  black 
band  and  tip  ; abdomen  yellow,  with  a lateral  black  line. 
This  fpecies  is  found  in  India.  Its  head  and  thorax  are  yel- 
low ; abdomen  comprefied. 

Stigmatizaks.  This  is  a yellowiffi  infedl  ; has  wings 
with  a brown  fpot,  the  tip  brown  with  a fnowy  (ligma.  It 
is  found  in  New  Holland.  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  has  a fpeci- 
men  in  his  mufeum.  The  abdomen  is  marked  with  black 
lines  ; wings  hyaline. 

Oculata.  Like  the  laft,  this  is  of  a yellowiffi  colour  ; 
the  upper  wings  are  hyaline  at  the  tip,  lower  ones  at 
the  margin,  with  a fnowy  (ligma.  It  inhabits  New  Hol- 
land. 

r ndica.  This  fpecies  has  wings  varied  with  yellow  and 
brown,  and  white  at  the  tip  ; the  lower  ones  have  a blue 
fpot  at  the  bale.  It  is  found,  as  its  name  imports,  in  India. 
The  body  is  brown  ; tip  of  the  wings  hyaline. 

Murcia.  Bronzed ; wings  are  of  a whitifh  coloup 
fpotted  with  brown ; the  lower  ones  yellow  at  the  bafe. 
Inhabits  India. 

Vesicula.  Wings  white  ; takes  its  name  from  an  ele- 
vated veficular  front,  and  thorax  yellow  immaculate.  Is 
found  in  America,  and  is  a large  infedl ; the  abdomen  i6 
cylindrical,  the  fegments  pale  at  the  bafe  and  black  at  the 
tip  ; tail  with  cylindrical  feales. 

Rubicunda.  Lower  wings  only  blackiffi  at  the  bafe ; 
body  fquare.  An  inhabitant  of  Europe.  In  one  fex  the 
back  is  fpotted  with  red,  in  the  other  with  yellow. 

Vulgatissima.  Thorax  yellow,  with  eight  black  ftreaks. 
It  inhabits  Europe. 

Obscura.  All  its  wings  are  ferruginous  ; the  body  of 
a du(ky  hue  ; an  American  inleft  ; the  abdomen  is  cylin- 
drical ; wings  with  an  oblong  brown  marginal  dot. 

Vulgata.  Wings  hyaline  immaculate  ; abdomen  cylin- 
drical and  reddiffi.  Inhabits  Europe. 

Siberica.  Wings  hyaline,  with  a tranfverfe  broad  fer- 
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ruginous  band  towards  the  tip ; body  reddifh.  Inhabits 
Siberia. 

SiNUATA.  The  wings  of  this  infeCt  are  flat,  longitu- 
dinally fsnuate,  and  black  on  the  thicker  margin,  with  a 
white  IHgma.  The  body  is  blueifh.  There  is  a fpecimen 
in  the  Britifli  Mufeum.  • 

Cancellata.  Wings  immaculate  at  the  bafe  ; back 
and  Tides  of  the  abdomen  interrupted  by  yellow.  It  inha- 
bits Europe. 

Pedemontanus.  Found  among  the  mountainous  parts 
ef  Italy  ; wings  flat,  cinereous,  with  a brown  band  at  the  tip. 
It  is  fmall,  and  the  body  of  an  obfcure  yellowifh. 

Fascxata.  Wings  flat,  brown,  with  a white  ftreak.  It 
inhabits  India. 

Umbrata.  Found  in  America.  Wings  flat,  with  a 
brown  band. 

Seuva  Wings  flat,  white,  with  an  oblong  black  foot  at 
tl>6  bafe  and  band  in  the  middle.  It  inhabits  China.  The 
body  is  cylindrical. 

Notata.  The  wings  of  this  are  flat,  with  white  fpots 
and  tip.  It  inhabits  Africa.  A fpecimen  is  in  the  mufeum 
of  fir  Jofeph  Banks. 

Dimidjaia.  Wings  flat  and  black  from  the  bafe  to  the 
middle.  It  is  found  in  America. 

Equestris.  Wings  half  black,  with  a fnowy  band  in 
the  midd'e.  It  inhabits  Africa.  A fpecimen  in  the  mu- 
fenm  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks.  The  head  is  brown,  with  a 
yellow  dorfal  line  ; all  the  wings  are  black  from  the  bafe  to 
the  middle,  then  a fnowy  band  ; the  tip  hyaline  with  a com- 
mon brown  ipot. 

Fluotuaks.  Wings  black  tipt  with  white.  It  inha- 
bits India,  is  fmall,  and  brown  ; the  front  is  veficular  yel- 
lowifh. 

Nebui.osa.  Wings  white  tipt  with  black.  It  inhabits 
India  ; the  body  is  black  ; mouth  yellow  ; fides  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  fpotted  with  yellow ; tail  with  yellow 
appendages. 

Chinensis.  The  upper  wings  faint  teftaceous  ; lower 
ones  green  tipt  with  brown.  It  inhabits  China. 

Versicolor.  Wings  flat,  white  with  three  black  and 
three  cinereous  fpots.  It  inhabits  America.  A fpecimen  is 
in  the  mufeum  of  Dr.  Hunter.  The  head  is  brown,  fpot- 
ted with  ye  low  ; thorax  brown,  with  two  yellow  lines  each 
fide  under  the  wings  ; the  abdomen  is  brown. 

Vibrans.  Wings  flat,  white  with  a black  fpot  in  the 
middle,  the  tips  ferruginous. 

Americana.  Not withllanding  the  name,  this  fpecies 
is  found  in  India.  Wings  purplifh,  with  a white  band  ; 
upper  pair  tipt  with  white,  lower  ones  with  a white  line  at 
the  bate. 

Marginata.  Wings  black  ; upper  pair  with  a white 
fpot  at  the  tip  ; lower  ones  edged  with  white.  It  inhabits 
Africa  ; may  be  feen  in  fir  J.  Banks’s  mufeum.  The  front 
is  blue  ; eyes  brown,  dotted  with  yellow  ; thorax  black  ; 
abdomen  brown,  wbitifh  at  the  bafe. 

FeRRUGINEA.  Wings  white,  yellow  at  the  bafe  ; body- 
red.  It  inhabits  China. 

Tomentosa.  The  wings  of  the  infers  of  this  fpecies 
are  alfo  white  ; but  the  body  is  downy  variegated  with 
brown  and  green.  It  is  found  in  Americg.  The  front  is 
blue  ; abdomen  cylindrical  black,  the  fegments  with  a 
greenifh  dot  on  each  fide. 

JEnf.a.  Wings  hyaline;  thorax  green  bronzed.  It  in- 
hab’ts  Europe. 

Cyanea.  Wings  white,  with  a fnowy  fpot  terminated 
by  a brown  one.  The  body  is  blue.  It  inhabits  Ame- 
rica. 


6-Maculata.  Wings  with  three  black  coftal  fpots, 
the  hit  with  a fnowy  ftigma  ; lower  ones  with  yellowifh 
bands.  It  inhabits  China.  The  head  is  yellowifh  ; thorax 
yellowifh  with  black  lines  ; abdomen  flat  and  yellowifh  with 
black  lines. 

Contaminata.  Yellowifh  ; wings  whitifh,  with  a yel- 
lowifh fliade  in  the  middle.  It  inhabits  India.  The  head, 
thorax,  and  abdomen  yellowifh. 

Eponina.  Wings  yellowifh,  with  about  three  black 
bands.  Is  found  in  Carolina.  Head  and  thorax  yellowifh  ; 
abdomen  cylindrical,  with  a yellowifh  dorfal  and  lateral 
line  ; all  the  wings  have  a white  coftal  fpot  near  the  tip. 

Varia,  or  great  variegated  libellula,  the  moll  remark- 
able Englifh  fpecies,  makes  its  appearance  towards  the  de- 
cline of  fummer,  and  is  an  animal  of  Angular  beauty  ; it  is 
th  ree  inches  long,  and  the  wings,  when  expanded,  meafure 
about  four  inches  from  tip  to  tip.  Wings  varied  with  yel- 
low and  brown,  the  tip  with  a white  fpot  terminated  by  a 
black  one.  The  head  is  very  large,  and  affixed  to  the- tho- 
rax by  an  extremely  {lender  neck  ; the  eyes  occupy  by  far 
the  greateft  part  of  the  head,  and  are  of  a pearly  blue-grey 
caft,  wuth  a varying  luftre  ; the  front  is  greenifh-yelldw  ; 
the  body  is  long,  flender,  and  black,  with gnch  variegations 
of  bright  blue,  and  deep  grafs-green.  The  wings  are  per- 
fectly tranfparent,  llrengthened  by  numerous  black  reticular 
fibres,  and  exhibit  a ftrongly  iridefeent  appearance,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  inflections  of  light.  This  infeCt,  in  its 
motions,  is  extremely  rapid,  flying  abcut  in  purfuit  of  its 
prey  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  is  at  this  time  taken 
with  extreme  difficulty,  darting  off  on  the  flighted  alarm 
from  the  fpot  on  which  it  fettled,  and  in  the  fpace  of  a 
fecond  or  two  flying  to  a great  diftance.  During  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning,  and  the  late  ones  in  the  evening,  it  is 
eafily  taken  ; at  fuch  times  it  is  obferved  tQ  fit  with  its 
wings  expanded,  but  in  fo  inert  a Hate,  that  it  will  fuffer 
itfelf  to  be  readily  feized  by  one  of  its  wings,  without  at- 
tempting to  move  from  its  place. 

Juncea.  Wings  with-  a blackifh  acceffory  membrane  ; 
thorax  with  fix  yellow  lines;  abdomen  tapering  towards  the 
bafe.  Inhabits  Europe. 

Carolina.  Wings  whitifh  ; lower  ones  indented  fer- 
ruginous at  the  bafe  ; thorax  brown.  An  inhabitant  of 
America. 

Capensis.  , In  this  fpecies  the  whitifh  wings  are  every 
where  fpotted  and  dotted  with  brown  ; it  is  found,  as  its 
name  imports,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Tricolora.  Wings  variegated  with  brown,  blueifh,  and 
yellow,  the  tip  hyaline.  An  inhabitant  of  India. 

Rubra.  Is  fo  named  from  its  reddifh  colour  ; the  wings 
v.  ifh  a ferruginous  bafe  and  marginal  lines.  It  inhabits 
Europe. 

£ Divisions  of  the  Lip  equal. 

Forcipata.  This  infeCt,  like  the  varia,  is  very  large, 
and  expands  fu’l  four  inches  and  a half.  Nofe  yellow,  with 
a black  line  on  the  prominent  part  ; thorax  black,  wilh 
feveral  broad  yellow  ftripes,  two  on  the  front,  and  two  be- 
hind the  ligaments  of  each  pair  of  wings  ; abdomen  black, 
with  two  ftreaks  refembling  a crefcent  on  each  fegment  ; 
wings  tranfparent  and  white,  with  a tinge  of  amber  ; tail 
with  three  incurved  claws. 

Grandis  is  the  largeft  of  this  genus  found  in  Britain, 
and  is,  perhaps,  not  inferior  in  bulk  to  any  infeft  which 
this  country  produces  ; the  fore-part  of  the  head  is  yellow  ; 
tl  e eyes  brown,  and  fo  large,  that  they  meet  at  the  top  cf 
the  head.  The  thorax  is  of  a dun  colour,  with  four  ob- 
lique bauds  ou  each  fide  of  a lemon  colour.  The  abdomen 
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is  reddifh,  often  fpotted  with  white  and  black  upon  the  top  b . Body  flam  colour ; wings  with  a,  brown  marginal  dot. 
and  bottom  of  each  fegment ; the  fmall  appendices  which  c.  Body  alternately  blue  and  cinereous  ; wings  with  a black 
terminate  the  abdomen  are  very  long  ; the  wings  have  more  dot.  cl.  Body  beneath  blue-green,  above  brown;  thorax 
or  lefs  of  a yellow  complexion,  and  are  diftinguifhed  by  a with  alternate  brown  and  blueilh  bands  ; wings  with  a black 
bro\vn  fpot  on  the  exterior  edges.  The  colours  of  thfc  in-  marginal  dot.  e.  Body  green  with  a flelh-colour  blufh  ; 
fedt  vanifn  when  dead.  thorax  with  three  black  lines ; wings  with  a brown  mar- 

Vahiegata.  Thorax  with  two  yellow  lines  on  each  ginal  dot.  It  inhabits  Europe,  in  almod  endlefs  varieties, 
fide;  wings  with  a white  fpot  at  the  bafe.  It  inhabits  Ciliata.  Green  bronzed  ; abdomen  brown  ; legs  fringed 
Terra  del  Fuego.  A fpecimen  is  in  the  mufeum  of  fir  black.  Inhabits  Coromandel.  A fpecimen  is  in  iir  Jofeph 
Jofeph  Banks.  The  body  is  brown  ; mouth  yellowifli,  with  Banks’s  mufeum.  Head  and  thorax  bronzed;  abdomen 
a black  dot  at  the  bafe  ; the  abdomen  is  round  and  ferru-  cylindrical. 


girious,  the  fegments  are  edged  with  black,  and  in  each  a 
white  fpot  divided  by  a black  line. 

Clavata,  has  a clavate  abdomen,  which  is  gibbous  at 
the  bafe,  variegated  with  brown  and  green.  It  in'nabi's 
China.  The  head  is  velicular  green  ; thorax  green  with 
black  lines ; abdomen  green  with  black  itreaks,  the  middle 
thinner  and  black  with  lateral  yellow  fpots,  the  tip  thick- 
ened black  with  a white  tail. 

Mixuta.  Abdomen  yellow,  with  two  black  lines ; 
lower  wings  yellow  with  two  black  fpots.  It  is  an  inha- 
bitant of  China.  The  head  is  yellow,  eyes  brown  ; thorax 
with  yellow  lines  beneath  ; abdomen  with  two  black  lines 
above  and  beneath  ; upper  wings  black  at  the  bafe  with  a 
yellow  fpot. 

B.  Wings  ereB  when  at  reft  : eyes  diftinB ; outer  eliviftous 
of  the  Up  bifid. 

Virgo.  This  is  one  of  the  mod  elegant  of  the  European 
infedls,  but  is  fmaller  than  the  varia  or  grandis,  and  is  diflin- 
guifhed  by  its  flender,  long,  cylindric  body,  which,  as  well 
as  the  head  and  thorax,  is  ufually  either  of  a bright  but  deep 
golden-green,  or  eife  of  a deep  gilded  blue  ; the  wings  are 
tranfparent  at  the  bafe  and  tips,  but  are  each  marked  in  the 
middle  by  a very  large  oval  patch  of  dark  violet  blue, 
accompanied  with  iridelcent  hues,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  light ; fometimes  the  wings  are  entirely  violet- 
black,  without  the  lead  appearance  of  tranfparency  either 
at  the  bafe  or  the  tips,  and  fometimes  they  are  altogether 
tranfparent,  without  any  appearance  of  the  violet-black 
patch  which  didinguifhed  mod  of  the  individuals : lallly, 
the  infedl  fometimes  appears  with  tranfparent  wings,  but 
{haded  with  a drong  cad  of  gilded  grecnifn-brown,  each 
being  marked  by  a fmall  white  fpeck  at  the  exterior  edge 
near  the  tips.  The  genus  is  divided  into  varieties,  viz. 

a.  Body  fhining  green-blue  ; wings  blueidi  in  the  middle, 
the  bafe  and  tip  whitilh,  the  margin  immaculate.  Donovan. 

b.  Body  filky  ; wings  blueifh-green,  the  tip  brown,  the 
margin  immaculate.  Reaumur.  c.  Body  filkv-green  ; 
wings  brownilh  with  a white  marginal  dot.  d.  Body  filky  ; 
wings  brown-gilt  with  a black  fpot.  It  inhabits  Europe, 
and  is  common  about  waters. 

Puella.  Wings  hyaline,  not  coloured.  This  is  a much 
.fmaller  fpecies  than  the  virgo.  It  varies  in  colour,  but  is 
.generally  of  a bright  and  beautiful  (ky-blue,  variegated  with 
black  bars  on  the  joints,  and  with  the  thorax  marked  by 
longitudinal  dripes ; the  wings  are  tranfparent,  and  each 
marked  near  the  tip  with  a fmall,  oblong,  fquare,  black, 
marginal  fpot:  the  head  in  this  fpecies  is  broader  and  nar- 
rower in  proportion  than  that  of  the  L.  varia,  and  the  eyes 
are  round,  protuberant,  and  placed  on  each  fide  at  a didance 
from  one  another.  From  the  brilliancy  and  richnefs  of  its 
colours,  it  lias  been  called  the  kiug’s-fifher  ; it  frequents 
little  rivulets  of  water  overfhaded  with  bullies.  There  are 
feveral  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  taken  from  the  difference  of 
fpots  and  colours  : as  a.  Body  red  with  yellow  and  black 
lines  at  each  fegment ; thorax  green  with  yellow  lines  ; 
wings  with  marginal  fpots.  This  is  given  by  Mr.  Donovan. 


Nobilitata.  Upper  wings  dufky;  lower  ones  filky 
green  tipt  with  black.  Is  found  in  South  America.  Body 
gloffy  green  ; lower  wings  beneath  black. 

Linearis.  Wings  with  a yellowifli  or  black  digma  ; 
abdomen  extremely  flrong.  Is  found  in  India,  and  is  figured 
by  Drury  ; who,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  has  given  a 
beautiful  figure  of  a fpecies  not  mentioned  by  Gmelin, 
viz.  the 

Lucretia,  which  is  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  is  didinguifhed  by  the  length  of  its  flender  body,  which 
is  about  five  and  a half  inches  long,  though  fcarcely  the 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  wings  of  this  fpecies 
are  tranfparent,  flender,  and  narrow  ; they  meafure  from 
tip  to  tip  five  and  a half  inches.  The  colour  of  the  head 
and  thorax  is  brown,  witii  a yellowifh  firipe  on  each  fide, 
and  the  body  is  of  a deep  mazarine  blue. 

Having  deferibed  the  feveral  fpecies  of  the  libellula,  we 
fliall  clofe  our  account  of  this  intereding  genus  of  infeeds 
with  fome  account  of  the  eyes,  as  deferibed  in  Adams’ 
Effays.  Thefe  are  finely  adapted  for  microfcopical  exami- 
nation ; and  by  the  afiidance  of  a good  indrument,  it  will 
be  feen  that  the  eye  is  divided  into  a number  of  hexagonal 
cells,  each  of  which  forms  a complete  eye.  The  external 
parts  of  thefe  eyes  are  fo  perfedfly  fmooth,  and  fo  well  po- 
lilhed,  that  when  viewed  as  opaque  objedts  they  will,  like 
fo  many  mirrors,  reflect  the  images  of  all  furrounding  ob- 
jedls.  The  figure  of  a candle  may  be  feen  on  their  furface 
multiplied  almod  indefinitely,  fhifting  its  beam  to  each  eye 
according  to  the  motion  given  to  it  by  the  hands  of  the 
obferver.  Leeuwenhoeck  fays,  there  are  twelve  thoufand 
five  hundred  and  forty-four  lenfes  on  each  eye  of  the 
libellula.  If  one  of  the  protuberant  fubdances  be  nicely 
taken  from  the  head  of  the  infedl,  wafhed  clean,  and 
placed  before  the  miciofcope,  its  dructure  i«  elegantly  feen, 
and  it  becomes  an  objedt  worthy  of  the  highed  admiration. 
Each  ot  the  eyes  is  an  hexagon,  and  has  the  fame  effect  as 
a convex  lens  in  forming  the  image  of  an  objedl  placed 
before  it,  as  may  be  feen  by  turning  the  mirror  of  tile  mi- 
crofcope  fo  as  to  bring  the  picture  of  fome  well-defined 
objedt  under  the  eye.  If  turned  to  a fingle  houfej  in  the 
eye  of  the  infedt  the  houfe  is  diminifhed  very  much,  but  it 
is  multiplied  into  a city  ; if  turned  to  a foldier,  there  will 
be  feen  an  army  of  pigmies  performing  every  motion  at  the 
fame  indant  of  time  ; if  turned  towards  a candle,  there  will 
be  a beautiful  and  refplendent  blaze  from  multitudes  of 
regular  flames.  See  Adams’  Effays,  q.to.  p.  195 — 6. 

L1BEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Leitmeritz  ; 11  miles  N.  of  Leitmeritz. 

LIBER,  in  Vegetable  Anatomy,  an  ancient  Latin  word 
for  the  thin  inner  bark  or  rind  of  a tree,  which  being  ufed  to 
write  upon  before  the  invention  of  parchment  or  paper,  is 
fuppofed  to  have  given  its  name' to  a book.  For  the  nature 
and  fundtions  of  the  liber,  fee  Bark  anff. Cortex.  , 

ElBliu  Niger,  domes  Regis,  is  the  title  of  a book  in  which 
there  is  an  account  of  the  houfehold  eitablifhment  of  king 
Edward  IV.,  and  of  the  feveral  muficians  retained  in  his 
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fervice,  as  well  for  his  private  amufement,  as  for  the  fervice 
of  his  chapel.  See  King’s  Band,  Household,  and  Cha- 
fel  EJlabliJhment.  See  alfo,  NJ  293  of  the  Harl.  MSS. 
Brit.  Muf.  and  NJ  1 147,  2,  3,  11,  of  the  Affimol.  Collet. 
Oxf.  for  “ ordinances  touching  the  king’s  lioufehold,” 
made  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  as  well  as  in  that  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  And  in  the  Liber  Niger  publilhed  by  Bat- 
man, with  additions. 

LIBERA,  in  Mythology,  the  name  of  a goddefs,  which 
Cicero,  in  his  book  of  the  Gods,  reprefents  as  the  daughter 
of  Jupiter  and  Ceres.  Ovid  in  his  Fa  Hi  fays,  that  the  name 
was  given  by  Bacchus  to  Ariadne. 

Libera  is  exhibited  on  medals,  as  a kind  of  female  Bac- 
chus, crowned  with  vine-leaves. 

Libera,  in  Law,  a livery  or  delivery  of  fo  much  corn  or 
grafs  to  a cullomary  tenant  who  cut  down  or  prepared  the 
faid  grafs  or  corn,  and  received  fome  part  or  fmall  portion 
of  it  as  a reward  or  gratuity.  Cowel1. 

Libera  Chafea  habenda , a judicial  writ  granted  to  a per- 
fon  for  a free  chafe  belonging  to  his  manor,  after  proof  made 
by  inquiry  of  a jury,  that  the  fame  of  right  belongs  to  him. 
Reg.  Orig.  36. 

Libera  Pifcaria,  a free  fifhery,  which  being  granted  to 
a perfon,  gives  him  a property  in  the  'fifli,  &c.  (2  Salk. 

637.)  See  Eishery. 

LIBERAL  Arts,  are  fuch  as  depend  more  on  the  la- 
bour of  the  mind  than  on  that  of  the  hand  ; or,  that  confid 
more  in  fpeculation  than  operation  ; and  have  a greater  re- 
gard to  amufement  andcurioiity  than  to  neceffgy. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  liber alis  ; which,  among 
the  Romans,  fignffied  a perfon  who  was  not  a Have  ; and 
whofe  will,  of  confequenre,  \vas  not  checked  by  the  com- 
mand of  any  matter.  See  Arts. 

L1BERALE  Veronese,  m Biography.  By  this  name 
Vafari  fpeaks  of  an  hiltorical  painter,  born  at  Verona  in 
1451.  He  was  at  firlt  a difciple  of  Vincenzo  di  Stefano  ; 
but  afterwards  he  imitated  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  Bellini  of 
Venice,  whom,  while  a youth,  hefaw  painting  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Nicolo  at  Verona. 

He  began  to  paint  very  early  in  life,  and  filled  the  churches 
and  convents  of  his  native  city  with  highly  wrought  pictures, 
which  were  very  much  e deemed  ; and  of  which  the  author 
above-mentioned  fpeaks  with  high  encomiums. 

His  llyle  appears  by  his  account  to  be  of  the  early  dry 
manner  in  art.  Compofitions  confiding  of  a number  of 
figures,  all  finifhed  with  great  minutenefs  ; and  frequently 
of  fmall  proportions.  ✓ 

LIBERAL1A,  feads  celebrated  by  the  ancient  Romans, 
in  honour  of  Liber,  or  Bacchus,  the  fame  with  thofe  which 
the  Greeks  called  Dianyjia,  and  Dionyfiaca. 

They  took  their  name  from  liber , i.  e.free , a title  con- 
ferred on  Bacchus,  in  memory  of  the  liberty  or  freedom 
which  he  granted  to  the  people  of  Bxotia  ; or,  perhaps, 
becaufe  wine,  whereof  he  was  the  reputed  deity,  delivers 
men  from  care,  and  fets  their  minds  at  cafe  and  freedom. 
Varro  derives  the  name  of  this  fead  from  liber,  confidered 
as  a noun  adje&ive,  and  fignifying_/ive  ; becaufe  the  prieds 
were  free  from  their  fur.ftion,  and  eafed  of  all  care,  during 
the  time  of  the  liberalia,  as  the  old  women  officiated  in  the 
ceremonies  and  facrifices  of  thefe  feads. 

LIBER  AM  Lecem.  See  Lex. 

LIBERAN,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifiand  of  the  Ead 
Indian  fea,  near  the  N.E.  coait  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  on 
which  are  many  deer.  N.  lat.  6°  2'.  E.  long.  n6J  S'. 
LIBERANDIS  Terris.  See  Terris. 
LIBERATE,  in  Law,  a writ  that  lies  for  the  payment 
of  a yearly  penfion,  or  faro  of  money,  granted  under  the 


great  feal,  and  direffed  to  the  treafurer,  chamberlains,  and 
barons  of  the  exchequer,  & c.  for  that  purpofe. 

In  another  fenfe  it  is  a writ  to  the  flieriff  of  a county,  for 
the  delivery  of  poffeffion  of  lands,  and  goods  extended,  or 
taken  upon  the  forfeiture  of  a recognizance. 

Liberate  is  alfo  ufed  for  a writ  iffuing  out  of  the  chancery, 
directed  to  a gaoler  for  delivery  of  a prifoner,  who  hath  put 
in  bail  for  bis  appearance.  F.  N.  B.  132.  6 Inft  116. 

LIBERATE  Antimo,  in  Biography,  a finger  in  the 
pontifical  chapel  at  Rome  in  the  17th  century.  When  a 
youth,  he  was  a choirider  in  the  chapel  of  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand III.,  and  his  brother  Leopold,  previous  to  his  ad- 
miffion  into  the  pope’s  chapel : where,  befides  his  vocal 
abilities,  he  didinguifhed  himlelf  as  a compofer.  He  was, 
likewife,  organid  della  fantiffima  Trinira  di  Pellegrini,  and 
maedro  di  cappella,  and  organid  of  the  church  di  Santa 
Maria  dell’  anitna  della  natior.e  Teutonica  at  Rome.  In 
this  quality  he  wrote  a letter,  which  is  often  quoted,  par- 
ticularly by  Adami,  in  his  Oficrvazioni  per  ben  reg.  il  coco 
de  i Cantoci  della  Cap.  Pont.  This  letter  is  addreffed  to 
Ovidio  Perfapegi,  in  anlwer  to  fome  queries  he  had  fent  to 
him,  concerning  the  date  of  mufic  in  the  pontifical  chapel  j 
and  the  character  of  fome  muficians  in  its  fervice,  who  were 
candidates  for  the  place  of  maedro  di  cappella  of  the 
Metropolitan  church  at  Milan. 

This  letter,  printed  at  Rome  1683,  contains  chara£ler3 
of  the  great  Roman  matters,  and  defcriptior.s  of  dyles,  more 
refembling  found  criticifm  than  any  mufical  work  of  the 
lad  century  ; but  it  is,  unluckily,  written  in  fuch  a vein 
of  general  panegyric,  as  is  more  likely  to  generate  fcepticifm 
in  the  minds  of  modern  readers,  than  convi&ion.  Libcrati 
was  a difciple  of  Benevoli,  and  his  voice  a foprano. 

LIBER ATUS,  a deacon  of  the  church  of  Carthage, 
flouriffied  about  the  middle  of  the  fixth  century.  In  the 
year  534,  he  was  fent  to  Rome  by  a council  of  African 
biffiops  held  at  Carthage  for  the  purpofe  of  confulting  with 
pope  John  about  fome  dubious  points ; and  he  was  fre- 
quently employed  refpefting  affairs  of  importance.  He 
drew  up  an  hidorical  memorial  of  the  contetts  which  arofe 
about  the  opinions  of  Nedorius  and  Eutyches,  entitled 
“ Breviarum  de  Caufa  Nettorii  et  Eutychetis,  &c.”  The 
materials  made  ufe  of  on  this  occafion  were  colleided  from 
the  relations  of  various  credible  perfons,  the  hittory  of  the 
church,  tranflated  out  of  Greek  into  Latin,  authentic  ait* 
of  councils,  and  the  letters  of  different  biffiops.  An  ap- 
pendix to  this  Breviarum  is  given  by  father  Crabbe,  in  the 
fecond  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  Councils.  Moreri. 

LIBERGA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Culm  ; 26  miles  E.  of  Culm. 

LIBERHOF,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Pomerelia  ; 18  miles  S.S.E.  of  Dantzic. 

LIBERI  Tauri  Libert  as.  See  Tauri. 

LIBERIA,  a fead  held  among  the  Romans,  on  the  day 
whereon  their  children  laid  afide  their  juvenile  habits,  and 
aflumcd  the  robe  called  toga  liberia. 

The  liberia  were  kept  on  the  16th  of  the  kalends  cf 
April  ; that  is,  on  the  17th  of  March. 

LIBERIUS,  pope,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Rome, 
who,  having  difeharged  the  duties  of  ditterent  ecclefiattical 
offices  with  reputation,  was  chofen  biffiop  in  352.  Imme- 
diately after  his  election  he  wrote  to  Athanalius,  fummon- 
itig  him  to  appear  at  Rome,  and  clear  himfelf  from  the  ac- 
cufations  preferred  againtt  him  by  the  eadern  biffiops.  It 
ffiould  feem  he  had  afterwards  a much  better  opinion  of 
Athanafius,  and  undertook  his  defence  with  great  zeal. 
With  this  view  he  fent  legates  to  a council  which  the  em- 
peror Condantine  had  fummoned  to  meet  at  Arles,  but  had 
8 the 
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the  mortification  to  hear  they  had  betrayed  the  eaufe  en- 
trufted  to  them.  When  Liberius  was  told  of  the  conduct 
of  his  deputies,  he  was  filled  with  refentment  and  forrow, 
and  difavowed  it  in  the  ftrongelt  terms,  as  well  in  his  decla- 
rations, as  in  his  correfpondence.  He  requefted  the  em- 
peror to  affemble  a new  council,  for  the  purpofe  of  examining 
the  matters  in  difpute  between  Atbanafius  and  his  opponents, 
and  of  refloring  peace  and  tranquillity  to  the  Catholic 
chtirch.  A council  was  accordingly  held  at  Milan  in  355', 
at  which  there  were  300  weftern  hifiiops,  and  a few  from 
the  eaft.  So  far  from  calm  difcuflion  into  the  merits  of 
the  queftion,  the  emperor  infilled  upon  it,  as  a preliminary 
meafure,  that  they  fhould  give  their  fignatures  to  the  con- 
demnation of  Athanafius,  and  alfa  to  an  edift  containing  the 
chief  tenets  of  Arius,  which  had  been  publilhed  in  his  name. 
Thofe  who  had  refolution  to  oppofe  the  will  of  the  emperor 
were  threatened  with  inflant  execution,  and  were  a&ually 
banifhed.  Such  were  the  means  ufed  by  Conilantius  in  ob- 
taining the  fignatures  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
weftern  bifhops  to  the  condemnation  of  Athanafius  ; but 
Liberius  ft  ill  declared  in  his  favour,  and  exerted  himfelf,  by 
all  the  means  in  his  power,  to  gain  others  to  his  party.  At 
length,  the  emperor  having  failed,  by  threats  and  proffered 
bribes,  to  gain  the  fuffrages  of  the  pope,  he  determined  to 
apprehend  him,  and  gave  his  order  accordingly.  This  was 
executed  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  prevent  any  commotion 
among  the  people,  who  were  much  attached  to  their  bifhop  ; 
he  was  carried  firft  to  Milan,  and  thence  to  Beriea  in  Thrace. 
The  hardfhips  which  Liberius  experienced  in  exile,  difpofed 
him  to  yield  to  conditions  which  at  one  time  he  would  have 
rejefted  with  the  utmoft  indignation.  He  not  only  fub- 
feribed  to  the  condemnation  of  Athanafius,  but  received,  as 
Catholic,  the  Arian  confelfton,  and  made  other  conceffions 
Hill  more  difgraceful  to  his  reputation  as  bifhop  of  the  holy 
Roman  fee.  Before  he  could  reach  Rome,  the  emperor 
had  embraced  the  doftrine  of  the  Semi-Arians,  and  obliged 
Liberius  to  do  the  fame  ; fo  that  this  pontiff,  who,  of 
courfe,  was  always  the  infallible  head  of  the  church,  avowed 
himfelf  ati  Athanafian,  an  Arian,  and  a Semi-Arian.  On 
account  of  his  obedience,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Rome,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  govern  the  church  jointly 
with  Felix  11.  (Sec  the  article  ) Liberius  arrived  at 
Rome  in  Auguft,  358,  and  entered  the  city  in  a kind  of 
triumph,  being  met  on  the  road,  and  received  by  the 
people  at  large  with  loud  acclamations  of  joy.  He  died  in 
September,  366,  after  he  had  prelidcd  over  the  Roman 
fee  fourteen  years  ; and  notwithftanding  his  repeated  change 
of  religious  opinions,  he  is  honoured  both  by  the  Latin  and 
Greek  churches  as  a faint.  “ A Dialogue  with  the  Em- 
peror Conilantius”  is  aferibed  to  Liberius  ; fo,  likewife, 
are  twelve  “ Letters,”  inferted  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the 
Colledl.  Concih  Bower.  Morcri. 

LIBERO,  Ital. , free,  unconfined,  in  Mufic,  the  fame  as 
fciolto ; oppofed  to  Legato,  reilrained  by  particular  laws. 
Thus,  a free  fugue,  is  diilinguifhcd  from  a canon  ; fuga 
fciolta,  or  Libera,  from  Fuga  perfetua.  Sec  Sciolta,  and 
Legato. 

LI  BERTAS  Ecclesiastic  a,  Church  Liberty,  a fre- 
quent phrafe  in  old  writers,  who  treat  of  ecclefialtical  im- 
munities. The  right  of  inveftiture,  extorted  from  our 
kings  by  the  papal  power,  was  at  firft  the  only  thing  chal- 
lenged by  the  clergy,  as  their  libertas  ecclefiajlica,  but  by 
degrees,  under  the  title  of  church  liberty,  they  contended  for 
a freedom  of  their  perfons  and  pofTeltions,  from  all  fecular 
power  and  jurifdiiftion  ; as  appears  by  the  canons  and  decrees 
of  the  councils  held  by  Boniface,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
at  Merton,  A.  D.  1258,  and  at  London,  A.  D.  1260,  See. 


LI  B 

See  Lord  Littleton’s  Hilt,  of  Hen.  II.,  and  Robertfon's 
Hilt,  of  Ch.  V. 

LIBERT  ATE  Probanda,  in  Law,  an  ancient  writ 
that  lay  for  fuch  as  being  demanded  for  villains,  offered  to 
prove  themfelves  free  ; directed  to  the  fheriff,  that  he  fhould 
take  fecurity  of  them  for  the  proving  of  their  freedom  be- 
fore the  jultices  of  aflize,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  they 
fhould  be  unmolefted.  F.  N.  B.  77. 

LIBERTATIBUS  Allocandi.s,  a writ  lying  for  a 
citizen  or  burgefs,  impleaded  contrary  to  his  liberty,  to  have 
his  privilege  allowed.  Reg.  Orig.  262. 

If  any  claim  a fpecial  liberty  to  be  impleaded  within  a 
city  or  borough,  and  not  elfewhere,  there  may  be  a fpecial 
writ  de  libertatilus  allocandis,  to  permit  the  burgefles  to  ufe 
their  liberties,  &c.  Thefe  writs  are  of  feveral  forms,  and 
may  be  fued  by  a corporation,  or  by  any  fingle  perfon, 
as  the  cafe  fhall  happen.  (New  Nat.  Br.  509,  510.)  The 
barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  See.  may  fue  forth  fuch  writs, 
if  they  are  delayed  in  having  their  liberties  allowed  them. 
Id. 

LibertatibUS  Exigendis  in  Itinere,  an  ancient  writ  by 
which  the  king  commands  the  juflices  in  eyre  to  admit  of  an 
attorney  for  the  defence  of  another  man's  liberty.  Reg. 
Orig.  19. 

LIBERTATIS  Ariglitt  Cuflodes.  See  Custodes. 

LIBERTE'  de  la  Mufque,  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  late 
M.  D’Alembert’s  Efl’ays  in  his  “ Melange  de  Litterature,’* 
publifhed  in  1767.  After  being  the  champion  of  Rameau’s 
fyftem,  and  his  baffe  fondamentale,  he  became  his  opponent, 
and  a convert  to  Italian  mufic.  He  enters  into  all  the 
reafoningof  Rouffeau  againft  the  French  ftyle  of  compofition*. 
but  in  a more  guarded  manner.  Indeed,  he  appears  never 
to  have  heard  good  Italian  mufic  well  performed  The  Suva- 
Paderna  of  Pergolefi,  executed  by  a troop  of  Italian  bur- 
letta  fingers,  not  of  the  firft  clafs,  was  his  ftandard  of  per- 
fection. He  tries  hard  to  perfuade  the  French  that  their 
mufic  is  bad,  without  knowing  very  well  in  what  the  Italian 
was  fuperior.  Rouffeau  had  refided  at  Venice  a confider- 
able  time,  and  feems  forcibly  to  have  felt  all  the  lyric  beau- 
ties of  Metaftafio’s  poetry,  as  well  a3  the  merit  of  the 
great  compofers  and  enchanting  powers  of  the  great  fingers 
of  his  time.  This,  D’A'embert  only  knows  by  tradition. 
It  was  eafy  for  a man  of  his  abilities  to  ridicule  the  old 
French  mufic,  and  praife  the  Italian  ;.  but  he  was  too  little 
acquainted  with  its  real  beauties  to  know  why  Italian  dra- 
matic vocal  mufic  was  fuperior  to  all  other  mufic,  and  the 
French  inferior.  But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  roundly  afferted 
that  the  French  vocal  mufic  was,  is,  and  probably  ever  will 
be  inferior  to  the  Italian  from  bad  iinging,  as  well  as  from 
the  nafal  nature  of  their  language,  and  the  national  ex- 
preffion  founded  upon  it,  by  which  the  vocal  organ  is- 
vitiated  from  infancy  to  age,  and  its  tones  in  their  ex~ 
prefilon  rendered  unpleafing  to  all  ears  but  thofe  of  the 
natives. 

The  French,  fince  the  time  of  Rameau,  have  often  had 
fine  compofitions  performed  in  their  theatres,  and  a well 
difeiplined  band  to  execute  them  inflrumentally ; yet,  for 
want  of  good  fingers,  the  vocal  part,  which  is  the  bell  and 
molt  intereftirig  in  an  Italian  opera,  is  the  word  in  the  mufi- 
cal  drarrias  of  France.  And  for  this  there  are  two  caufes 
which  affeft  the  compofition  as  well  as  the  performance  of 
French  opera  fongs  : the  compofer,  be  he  a Gluck,  a Piecini, 
or  a Sacchini,  having  no  great  vocal  talents  to  difplay,  dare9 
not  give  way  to  fancy,  or  aim  at  new  paffages,  but,  of  necef- 
fity,  underwrites  the  vocal  part  fo  much,  that  the  productions 
of  thefe  great  mailers  for  the  French  flage  are  never  in  favour- 
elfewhere  with  their  greateft.  admirers.  And.  even  the 
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fimple  and  common  pafTages  given  to  the  voice,  are  fo  ill 
fung,  that  they  give  pleal'ure  to  no  ears  but  thofe  which  are 
accuftomed  to  nothing  better. 

In  1767,  when  D’Alembert  wrote  in  favour  of  toleration 
in  the  mufical  religion  of  France,  the  accompaniments  to 
what  were  called  fongs  at  the  opera  were  fo  bufy  and  fo 
loud,  that  he  compares  the  effect  to  twenty  people  re’ading 
different  books  at  the  feme  time. 

Though  D’Alembert  and  Rouffeau  quarrelled  about  the 
expediency  of  allowing  plays  to  be  adted  within  the  walls 
of  Geneva  ; vet  the  mathematician  in  his  difeourfe  on  the 
Liberty  of  Mufic,  is  but  a commentator  on  the  citizen  of 
Geneva’s  “ Letter  concerning  French  Mufic.” 

On  the  fubjedl  of  adapting  Italian  melody  to  French 
words,  the  great  geometrician  has  not  taken  into  his  calcu- 
lation all  the  objections  to  its  fuccefs.  In  Italian  poetry 
each,  verfe  is  terminated  by  a double  rhyme  ; and  in  the 
French  poetry,  the  mafeuline  and  feminine  rhymes  are  alter- 
nate. This  muit  affedt  the  melody.  The  mute  fyllables 
in  French  poetry  (which  are  dogrel  in  Englifh),  can  alone 
receive  Italian  melody  : the  mafeuline  rhymes  admit  of  no 
imitation. 

M.  D’Alembert,  however,  modeftly  fays,  that  all  his 
reflections  are  not  worth  a Angle  fine  air  in  mufic  ; and 
adds  (after  Rouffeau),  that  “inventing  what  fucceeds  is  in- 
finitely preferable  to  philofophical  reafoning  : a compofer 
never  thinks  of  giving  precepts  who  is  able  to  furniih  models  : 
Raphael  produced  pictures,  not  differtations.  In  mufic, 
we  ( the  French)  write  reveries;  and  the  Italians  compofe 
and  execute  mufic.”  The  two  nations,  in  tiiis  refpeCt,  re- 
fcmble  the  two  architects  who  were  candidates  at  Athens 
for  the  ereCtion  of  a monument  which  the  republic  wiihed 
to  mile  to  a deceafed  hero  ; one  of  them  fpoke  a long  while 
with  great  eloquence  on  his  art ; the  other,  after  liftening 
with  great  attention,  only  uttered  thefe  words  : “ What 
he  fays,  I have  dons.” 

LIBERTIES.  See  Franchise. 

LIBERTINES,  in  Scripture  Hi/lory , the 'denomination 
of  a clafs  of  Jews,  or  Jewilh  profelytes,  who  had  a fyna- 
gogue  at  Jer.ufalem,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Acts,  ch.  vi.  9.  Libertinus,  or  Libertine,  denoted  a per- 
fon  who  had  been  a Have,  but  who  had  obtained  his 
freedom;  or  one  who  was  the  fon  of  a perfon  that  had 
been  a Have,  and  was  afterwards  made  free.  Several 
learned  men  have  fuppofed,  that  the  libertines  above-men- 
tioned were  Jews,  or  profelytes  of  the  Jewilh  religion, 
who  had  been  Haves  to  Roman  mailers,  and  had  been  made 
free,  or  the  children  of  fuch.  In  proof  of  this,  the  learned 
Lnrdner  alleges,  that  there  was  a great  number  of  Jews 
at  Rome ; and",  according  to  Philo,  they  occupied  a 
large  quaiter  of  the  city;  and  they  were  chiefly  fuch  as 
had  been  taken  captive  at  feveral  times,  and  had  been 
carried  into  Italy,  and  were  made  free  by  their  Roman 
mailers.  That  thefe  Jews  were  called  Libertines,  appears 
plainly  from  paffiges,  which  .Lardner  has  cited  from 
Tacitus,  Jofephus,  and  Suetonius,  in  which  they  fpeak  of 
the  banifhment  of  the  Jews  from  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  Jofeph 's  and  Suetonius  exprefsly  call  thofe 
Jews,  whom  Tacitus  calls  men  of  the  Libertine  race  ; and 
as  there  were  many  of  them  at  Rome,  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  they  had  a fynagogue  at  Jerufalem.  Such 
are  the  fentiments  of  Grotius  and  Vitringa,  adopted  by 
Lardner’s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  114. 

Libertines,  Libcrtini,  in  Fcclfiaflical  Hi/lory,  a religious 
fedt,  which  arofein  the  year  1527,  whofe  principal  tenets  wore, 
that  the  Deity  was  the  foie  operating  caufe  irf  the  mind  of 
man,  and  the  immediate  author  of.  all  human  actions : that, 


confequently,  the  diftindtions  of  good  and  evil,  which  had 
been  eftablifhed  with  regard  to  thofe  actions,  were  falfe  and 
groundlefs,  and  that  men  could  not,  properly  fpeaking, 
commit  fin  ; that  religion  confilted  in  the  union  of  the  fpirit, 
or  rational  foul,  with  the  Supreme  Being  ; that  all  thofe 
who  had  attained  this  happy  union,  by  fublime  contempla- 
tion and  elevation  of  mind,  were  then  allowed  to  indulge, 
without  exception  or  reftraint,  their  appetites  or  paffions  ; 
that  all  their  adtions  and  purfuits  were  then  pcrfedtly  inno- 
cent ; and  that,  after  the  death  of  the  body,  they  were  to 
be  united  to  the  Deity. 

They  iikewife  faid  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  nothing  but  a 
mere  je  ne  fgai  quoi,  compofed  of  the  fpirit  of  God,  and  of 
the  opinion  of  men. 

Thefe  maxims  occafioned  their  being  called  Libertines : 
and  the  word  has  been  ufed  in  an  ill  fenie  ever  fince. 

The  Libertini  fpread  principally  in  Holland  and  Brabant. 
Their  ieaders  were  one  Quintin,  a Picard,  Pocketius,  Ruffus, 
and  another  called  Chopin,  who  joined  with  Quintin,  and 
became  his  difciple. 

This  feet  obtained  a certain  footing  in  France  through 
the  favour  and  protection  of  Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre, 
and  filter  of  Francis  I.,  and  found  patrons  in  feveral  of  the 
reformed  churches.  This  fedt  was  probably  a remnant  of 
the  more  ancient  Beg  hards,  or  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit. 
Molheim’s  Eccl.  Hilt’,  vol.  iv. 

Libertines  of  Geneva,  were  a cabal  of  rakes  rather  than 
of  fanatics  : for  they  made  no  pretences  to  any  religious 
fyltem,  but  pleaded  only  for  the  liberty  of  leading  volup- 
tuous and  immoral  lives.  This  cabal  was  compofed  of  a 
certain  number  of  licentious  citizens,  who  could  not  bear 
the  fevere  difeipline  of  Calvin,  who  punifhed  with  rigour 
not  only  diflolute  manners,  but  a!fo  whatever  bore  the 
afpedt  of  irreligion  and  impiety.  In  this  turbulent  cabal 
there  were  feveral  perfons  who  were  not  only  notorious  for 
their  diflolute  and  fcandalous  manner  of  living,  but  alfo  for 
their  atheiftical  impiety  and  contempt  of  alt  religion.  To 
this  odious  clafs  belonged  one  Gruet,  who  denied  the  divi- 
nity of  the  Chriftian  religion,  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
the  difference  between  moral  good  and  evil,  and  rejedted 
with  difdain  the  dodtrines  that  are  held  moft  facred  among 
Chriflians  ; for  which  impieties  he  was  at  lall  brought  be- 
fore the  civil  tribunal,  in  the  year  1550,  and  condemned  to 
death.  The  Genevan  fpirit  of  reformation,  improperly 
directed  by  the  violence  and  zeal  of  Calvin,  did  at  this  time 
operate  to  a degree,  which  has  marked  the  charadter  of  this 
great  reformer  with  reproach.  For,  in  1544,  Sebaftian 
Caitalio,  mailer  of  the  public  ichool  at  Geneva,  who  was  a 
man  of  probity,  and  dittiDguifhed  by  his  learning  and  tallc, 
was,  neverthelefs,  depofed  from  his  oilice  and  baniihed  the 
city,  becaufe  he  difapproved  iome  of  the  meafures  that  were 
purfued,  and  fome  of  .the  opinions  entertained  by  Calvin  and 
his  colleagues,  and  particularly  that  of  abiolutc  and  uncon- 
ditional prcdellination.  Jerome  Boifec,  alfo,  a man  of 
genius  and  learning,  wiio  became  a convert  to  the  Protellant 
religion,  and  fled  to  Geneva  for  protection,  was  call  into 
prifon,  and,  foon  after,  lent  into  baniihment,  becaufe, 
in  1551,  he  imprudently  and  indecently  declaimed,  in  full 
congregation,  and  at  the  clofe  of  punlic  worihip,  againit 
the  dodtrine  of  abfelute  decrees.  Moilteim’s  Eccl.  Hill, 
vol.  iv. 

LIBERTUS,  or  Libertinus,  among  the  Romans,  a 
freedman,  or  a perfon  let  tree,  from  a legal  fervitudc. 

Thefe  iliii  retained  fome  mark  of  their  ancient  Hate  ; he 
who  made  a Have  free  having  a right  of  patronage  over  the 
iibertus  ; fo  that  if  the  latter  failed  of  flier,  ing  due  refpedl 
to  his  patron,  he  was  reltofed  to  ins  Servitude;  and  if  the  liber- 
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tus  died  without  children,  his  patron  was  his  heir-  See 
Slave. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  libertinus  denoted  the 
foil  of  a libertus,  or  freed-man  ; but  afterwards,  before  the 
time  of  Cicero,  and  under  the  emperors,  the  terms  libertus 
and  libertinus,  as  Suetonius  has  remarked,  were  ufed  as  fy- 
nonymous. 

LIBERTY,  in  Geography,  a poft-town  of  America,  in 
Virginia  ; 13  miles  from  New  London.  This  is  the  chief 
town  of  Bedford  county  ; it  has  a handfome  court-houfe, 
and  contains  50  or  60  houfes. — Aifo,  a county  of  Geor- 
gia, bounded  N.  by  Brian,  S.  by  Mackintofh,  W.  by  Alata- 
malia,  and  N.  E.  by  the  ocean.  It  is  40  miles  long,  and 
22  broad.  The  produdlions  are  cotton  and  rice.  An  acre 
of  land  yields  25  or  30  bufhels  of  corn.  It  derives  its  name 
froiD  the  circum (lance,  that  its  inhabitants  were  the  fir (l  in 
the  Hate  who  declared  for  liberty,  and  fent  a delegate  to  the 
congrcfs  at  Philadelphia.  It  is  divided  into  five  towns,  and 
contains  53  13  inhabitants,  of  whom  3940  are  (laves. — Alfo, 
a poll-town  of  Maryland,  in  Frederick  county;  12  miles 
N.  E.  of  Frederickltown,  and  about  44  miles  N.N.W.  of 
the  Federal  city. 

Liberty,  Liberia s,  is  ufua'ly  underftood  of  that  (late 
wherein  a man  a£ts  freely  ; or  that  power  by  which  he  de- 
termines himfelf  voluntarily  either  to  good  or  evil,  to  this 
thing  or  that. 

This  is  what  fome  have  denominated  a liberty  of  indiffer- 
tree , natural  liberty,  philofophical  liberty,  or  liberty  of  choice  ; 
d -fining  it  to  be  a power  of  doing  an  adlion  or  its  contrary, 
all  the  previous  circumdances  remaining  the  lame.  In  this 
fenfeit  (lands  oppofed  to  necejftly,  and  is  didinguilhed  from 
ez terra!  liberty,  or  liberty  of  action , which  is  defined  to 
to  be  the  power  of  doing  what  vve  pleafe  or  will ; or,  in 
other  words,  the  power  of  carrying  our  volitions  or  pur- 
poies  into  effeitl.  This  external  liberty  is  oppofed  to  com- 
pulfion  from  external  force,  as  philofophical  liberty  is  to  ne- 
cejity,  or  the  definite  influence  of  motives,  in  definite  circum- 
ilances.  Accordingly  it  is  faid,  that  liberty  of  aftion  may 
exifl  independently  of  liberty  of  choice ; that  is,  the  mind 
may  be  wholly  unreflrained  in  the  execution  of  its  volitions, 
though  in  the  fame  circumdances  it  could  not  have  made  a 
different  choi  e.  Liberty  of  choice  likewife,  if  it  exids  at 
all,  is  perfectly  independent  of  liberty  of  a8ion. 

Moll  of  (he  fchoolmen  confound  liberty  and  the  will  to- 
gether, and  make  one  definition  ferve  for  both.  Whereas 
Mr.  Locke  obferves,  that  liberty  does  not  belong  to  the  will, 
but  to  the  man  or  agent ; and  therefore,  that  the  quedion, 
in  the  ufual  manner  of  dating  it,  whether  man’s  will  be  free 
or  not,  is  abfurd  and  unintelligible.  Liberty,  which  is  but 
a power,  belongs  only  to  agents,  and  cannot  be  an  attribute  or 
modification  of  the  will,  which  is  alfo  but  a power.  They  dif- 
tin  guifh  liberty  into  a great  many  kinds  ; as  liberty  of  contra- 
riety, and  liberty  of  contradiction.  (See  Freedom.)  Alfo,  next 
liberty, proximo,  which  is  a full  abfolute  freedom  of  doing  any 
thing  : remote  liberty,  which  is  a liberty  that  comprehends  a 
natural  power,  though  embarraffed  with  obllacles,  which 
it  is  in  our  power  to  remove,  and  to  attain  to  a next  liberty. 
Some  writers  have  divided  liberty  into 

Liberty,  Phyfical,  or  Philofophical,  cr  liberty  of  choice, 
which  is  that  principle  of  fpontaneity  or  felf-determinatii.n, 
that  con.htutes  11s  agents  ; or  that  gives  us  a command  over 
our  adlions,  rendering  them  properly  our’s  and  not  effects  of 
the  operation  of  any  foreign  caufe.  Wilhout  this  liberty,  or 
being  under  a neceflity  of  always  following  fome  will  differ- 
ent from  his  own,  man  would  be  a machine  atled  upon  by 
mechanical  fprings,  having  no  principle  of  motion  in  himfelf 


or  command  over  events:  and,  therefore,  incapable  of  all  merit 
and  demerit. 

Whether  man  is  endued  with  this  kind  of  liberty  or  felf- 
determining  power  has  been  a fubjedl  of  much  controverfy  : 
it  was  agitated  at  the  beginning  of  the  lad  century,  between 
Leibnitz,  Collins,  &c.  on  one  fide,  and  Ciarke,  Jackfon, 
&c.  on  the  other  ; and  has  been  more  lately  revived  bv 
Dr.  Priedley. 

Cicero  defines  liberty  the  power  of  bving  after  a man’s 
own  wifh,  without  any  caufe  or  impediment  to  oblige  him 
to  do  one  thing  rather  than  another. 

F.  Malebranche  gives  us  a dill  more  philofophical  defini- 
tion : the  will  he  defines  to  be  that  impreffion,  or  natural 
motion,  which  inclines  towards  good  in  the  general;  and  by 
liberty,  he  underdands,  that  power  which  the  mind  has  of 
determining  this  general  impreffion  towards  fueh  objects  as 
pleafe  us  ; and  fo  of  directing  our  general  inclinations  to  fome 
particular  things. 

Whence  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  though  all  natural 
inclinations  be  voluntary,  yet  they  are  not  ali  free  ; not,  we 
mean,  with  a liberty  of  indifference,  which  includes  a power 
of  willing,  or  not  willing,  or  of  willing  quite  the  contrary 
to  that  whieh  our  natural  inclinations  lead  us  to.  For 
though  it  is  voluntarily  and  freely  that  we  love  good  in  gene- 
ral, it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  we  (hould  love  any  thing  without 
the  will,  or  that  the  will  can  ever  be  condrained  ; yet  we  do 
not  love  it  freely  (in  the  fenfe  jud  laid  down)  becaufe  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  the  will  not  to  defire-to  be  happy. 

It  mull  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  mind,  confidered  as 
determined  towards  good  in  general,  cannot  divert  its  motion 
to  any  particular  good,  uniefs  the  fame  mind,  confidered  as 
capable  of  ideas,  have  fome  knowledge  of  that  particular 
good  : that  is,  in  plainer  terms,  the  will  is  a blind  power,  that 
cannot  direfl  itfeif  to  anything  but  what  the  underdandinp- 
reprefents  to  it ; fo  that  the  power  which  the  will  has  to  de° 
termine  its  impreffion  towards  general  good,  or  its  natural 
inclinations,  varioufly,  confids  in  the  power  it  has  to  com- 
mand the  underdanding  to  reprefent  fome  particular  good. 

Thus,  a perlon,  for  indance,  reprefents  fome  dignity  to 
himfelf,  as  a good  to  be  wilhed  for,  immediately  the  will  de- 
fires  this  good  ; that  is,  the  impreffion  which  the  mind  con- 
tinually receives  towards  good  in  general,  determines  it  to 
this  dignity.  But  as  that  dignity  is  not  the  univerfal  good, 
nor  is  perceived  clearly  and  didindly  as  fuch  by  the  mind 
(for  the  mind  cannot  conceive  a thing  clearly  which  is  not}, 
the  impreffion  we  have  towards  good  in  general,  is  not  en- 
tirely exhauiled  by  that  particular  good  ; the  mind  has  an 
inclination  to  go  farther  ; it  does  not  love  that  dignity  ne- 
ceffarily  or  invincibly,  and  in  this  refpeft  is  free. 

Now  its  liberty  confids  in  this,  that,  not  being  fully  con- 
vinced that  this  good  contains  in  it  all  the  good  it  is  ca- 
pable of  enjoying,  it  may  fufpend  its  judgment  and  its 
defire. 

The  cafe  is  nearly  the  fame  with  regard  to  the  knowledge 
of  truth  : we  love  this,  as  we  do  the  enjoyment  of  good,  by 
a natural  impreffion  ; which  impreffion  is  not  invincible  in  the 
latter,  excepting  evidence  be  full,  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
obje£l  complete.  We  have  the  fame  liberty  in  our  falfe 
judgments,  that  we  have  in  our  irregular  appetites.  See 
Judgment  and  Will. 

Mr.  Locke  defines  liberty,  to  be  the  power  which  a man 
has  to  do  or  forbear  doing  any  particular  aflion,  according  as 
its  doing  or  forbearance  has  the  adlual  preference  in  the 
mind,  which  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  fay,  according  as  he 
himfelf  wills  it : and  he  obferves,  that  fo  far  as  a man  has 
power  to  think  or  not  to  think,  to  move  or  not  to  move,  ac- 
cording. 
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cording  to  the  preference  or  direction  of  his  own  mind,  fo 
far  is  a man  free.  The  will,  he  acknowledges,  is  always 
determined  by  fome,  and  for  the  mod  part,  by  the  mod 
prefling  uncaflnefs  or  defire  of  happinefs.  The  liberty  for 
which  he  contends,  and  for  the  exigence  of  which  he  appeals 
to  experience,  is  a liberty  of  fufpending  our  determinations. 
The  mind,  he  fays,  having  in  mod  cafes,  as  is  evident  in  ex- 
perience, power  to  fufpend  the  execution  and  fatisfaftion  of 
any  of  its  dcfires,  and  fo  all,  one  after  another,  is  at  liberty 
to  confider  the  objects  of  them,  examine  them  on  all  fides, 
and  weigh  them  with  others.  In  this  lies  the  liberty  a map 
has.  He  has  a power  to  fufpend  the  profecution  of  this  or 
that  defire,  as  every  one  daily  may  experience  in  lumfelf. 
This  feems  to  be  the  fource  of  all  liberty.  In  this  feems  to 
confid,  as  he  thinks,  that  which  is  improperly  called  free- 
will. And  he  adds  farther,  that  perfeft  indifference  in  the 
mind,  not  determinable  by  its  lad  judgment  of  the  good  or 
evil,  that  is  thought  to  attend  its  choice,  would  be  fo  far 
from  being  an  advantage  and  excellency  of  an  iritellcftual 
nature,  that  it  would  be  as  great  an  imperfection  as  the 
want  of  indifferency  to  aft  or  not  to  aft,  till  determined  by 
the  will,  would  be  an  imperfeftion  on  the  other  fide.  Eff. 
vol.  i.  bosk  i.  chap.  21. 

From  thefe  conceflions  the  advocates  for  neceflity  have 
pleaded  the  authority  of  Mr.  Locke,  though  he  does  not 
feem  to  have  been  apprized  of  the  confequences  of  his  prin- 
ciples. Mr.  Hobbes,  who  feems  to  have  been  the  firlt  who 
underdood  and  maintained  the  proper  doftrine  of  philofo- 
phical  neceflity,  defines  liberty  to  be  the  abfence  of  all  im- 
pediments to  attion,  that  are  not  contained  in  the  nature  and 
intrinfic  quality  of  the  agent.  And  Mr.  Collins,  the  prin- 
cipal writer  on  the  fide  of  neceflity, ^ defines  liberty  to  be  a 
power  in  man  to  do  as  he  wills,  or  pleafes  ; though  he  de- 
nies, that  we  are  at  liberty  to  will,  or  not  to  will ; or  to 
will  one  t>r  the  other  of  two  or  more  objeCts,  between  which, 
all  things  confidered,  we  perceive  a difference  ; or  that  we 
are  free  in  our  choice  among  things  different  or  alike. 

Dr.  Clarke  has  remarked,  that,  in  the  above  definition, 
there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  words,  “ wills  or  pleafes  ;”  be- 
caufe  they  may  either  denote  the  lad  perception  or  judgment 
of  the  underdanding,  which  is  entirely  pafiive  ; or  the  fird 
exertion  of  the  felf-  moving  power,  which  is  effentially  aftive. 
Now,  though  the  felf-moving  power  is  an  adequate  caufe  of 
aCtion,  yet  underdanding,  or  judgment,  or  affent,  or  ap- 
probation, or  liking,  or  whatever  name  it  is  called  by,  can 
no  more  poflibly  be  the  efficient  caufe  of  aCtion,  than  red 
can  be  the  caufe  of  motion.  Nothing  can  poflibly  be  the 
caufe  of  an  effeCt  more  confiderable  than  itfelf.  Nothing 
that  is  pafiive  can  poflibly  be  the  caufe  of  any  thing  that  is 
aftive  : an  occafion  indeed,  it  may  be  ; and  aftion  may  be 
confequent  upon  perception  or  judgment  ; it  may  eafily  be 
fuppofed  to  be  always  confequent  upon  it,  and  yet  at  the 
fame  time  there  may  be  no  manner  of  phyfica!  or  neceffary 
connection  between  them.  Befides,  the  word  “do,’’ in  this 
definition  of  Mr.  Collins,  has  no  fignification.  For  his 
meaning  is  not,  that  the  man  “ afts”  or  “ does”  any  thing ; 
but  the  liberty  or  power  in  man  to  do  as  he  wills  or  pleafes, 
is  with  him  exaCtly  and  only  the  fame  as  the  liberty  or  power 
in  a balance  would  be  to  move  as  it  wills  or  pleafes  ; fup- 
pofing  the  balance  endued  with  fucli  a fenfation or  intelligence, 
as  enabled  it  to  perceive  which  way  the  weights  turned  it, 
and  to  approve  the  motion,  fa  as  to  fancy  that  it  moved  itfelf, 
when  indeed  it  was  only  moved  by  the  weights.  Mr.  Col- 
lins makes  the  difference  between  a mail  and  a clock,  to  con- 
fid  only  in  fenfation  and  intelligence,  not  in  any  power  of 
afting  : whereas  the  whole  effence  of  liberty  confids  in  the 


power  of  afting  : fo  that  aftion  and  liberty  are  identical 
terms. 

The  liberty  of  a moral  agent,  according  to  Dr.  Reid,  is 
a power  over  the  determinations  of  his  own  will.  If,  in  any 
aftion,  he  had  power  to  will  what  he  did,  or  not  to  will  it, 
in  that  aftion  he  is  free.  But  if,  in  every  voluntary  aftion, 
the  determination  of  his  will  be  the  neceffary  confequence 
of  fomething  involuntary  in  the  date  of  his  mind,  or  of 
fomething  in  his  external  circumdances,  he  is  not  free  ; he 
has  not  the  liberty  of  a moral  agent,  but  is  fubjeft  to  ne- 
ceffity.  This  liberty  fuppofes  the  agent  to  have  underdand- 
ing and  will ; for  the  determinations  of  the  will  are  the  foie 
objeft  about  which  this  power  is  employed  ; and  there  can 
be  no  will  without  fuch  a degree  of  underdanding  at  lead, 
as  gives  the  conception  of  that  which  we  will.  The  liberty 
of  a moral  agent  implies,  not  only  a conception  of  what  he 
wills,  but  fome  degree  of  practical  judgment  or  reafon. 
For  if  he  has  not  the  judgment  to  difcern  one  determina- 
tion to  be  preferable  to  another,  either  in  itfelf  or  for  fome 
purpofe  which  he  intends,  what  can  be  the  ufe  of  a power 
to  determine  ? His  determinations  mud  be  made  perfectly 
in  the  dark,  without  reafon,  motive,  or  end.  They  can 
neither  be  right  nor  wrong,  wife  nor  foolifli.  Whatever  the 
confequences  may  be,  they  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  agent, 
who  had  not  the  capacity  of  forefeeing  them,  or  of  per- 
ceiving  any  reafon  for  aCting  otherwife  than  he  did.  The 
author  now  cited  redriCts  his  attention  to  the  liberty  of 
moral  agents,  who  are  capable  of  afting  well  or  ill,  wifely 
or  foolifhly  ; and  this  liberty  he  calls,  by  way  of  diffinfticn, 
“ moral  liberty.”  By  necejjity  he  underflands  the  want  of 
this  moral  liberty.  This  moral  liberty  a man  may  have, 
though  it  do  r.ot  extend  to  all  his  aftions,  or  even  to  all  his 
voluntary  aftions.  He  does  many  things  by  inflinft,  many 
things  by  the  force  of  habit,  without  any  thought  at  all, 
and  confequently  without  will.  But  in  general  this  power 
over  the  determinations  of  his  own  will  extends  to  every 
aftion  for  which  he  is  accountable.  This  power  may  be 
impaired  or  lod,  by  diforder  of  body  or  mind,  as  in  melan- 
choly, or  in  madnefs ; it  may  be  impaired  or  loll  by  vicious 
habits  ; and,  in  particular  cafes,  it  may  be  redrained  bv 
divine  interpofition.  In  faft,  man  is  a free  agent  in  the 
fame  way  as  he  is  a rcafonable  agent.  His  reafon  is  liable 
to  be  impaired  or  lod  by  his  own  fault,  or  by  other  means. 
It  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  refpeft  to  his  freedom*  of  aftion. 
The  liberty  above  dated  and  explained  has  been  reprefented 
by  fome  philosophers  as  inconceivable,  and  as  involving  an 
abfurdity.  “ Liberty,”  fay  Hobbes  and  others  who  have 
adopted  his  reafoning,  “ confids  only  in  a power  to  aft  as 
we  will ; and  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  in  any  being  a 
greater  liberty  than  this.  Hence  it  follows,  that  liberty 
does  not  extend  to  the  determinations  of  the  will,  but  only 
to  the  aftions  confequent  to  its  determination,  and  depend- 
ing upon  the  w ill.  To  fay  we  have  power  to  will  fuch  an 
adtion,  is  to  fay,  that  w’e  may  will  it,  if  we  will.  This 
fuppoles  the  will  to  be  determined  by  a prior  will ; and  fur 
the  fame  reafon,  that  will  mud  be  determined  by  a will 
prior  to  it,  and  fo  on  in  an  infinite  feries  of  w ills,  which  is 
abfurd.  To  aft  freely,  therefore,  can  mean  nothing  more 
than  to  aft  voluntarily  ; and  this  is  all  the  liberty  that  can 
be  conceived  in  man  or  in  any  being.”  The  advocates  of 
neceflity  maintain,  that  this  is  the  only  liberty  that  is 
poffible,  that  is  conceivable,  and  that  does  not  involve  an 
abfurdity.  Dr.  Reid,  however,  mentions  three  other  kinds 
of  liberty,  to  w’hich  the  term  is  very  commonly  applied  : 
fuch  are  liberty,  as  oppofed  to  external  force  or  confinement 
of  the  body  ; liberty  as  oppofed  to  obligation  by  law,  or 
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by  lawful  authority  ; and  liberty  as  oppofed  to  neceflity,  in 
which  latter  fenfe  it  extends  to  the  determinations  of  the 
will  only,  and  not  to  what  is  confequent  to  the  will.  It 
has  been  a queftion  among  philofophers,  whether,  in  every 
inltance,  the  determination  of  the  will,  which  is  the  firft 
part  of  the  adion  in  every  voluntary  a6tion,  and  upon  which 
alone  the  moral  eltimation  of  it  depends,  be  the  necelTary 
confequence  of  the  conftitution  of  the  perfon,  and  the  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  he  is  placed  ; or  whether  he  has  not 
power,  in  many  cafes,  to  determine  this  way  or  that  ? This 
has,  by  fome,  been  called  the  “ philoTophical”  notion  of 
liberty  and  neceflity ; but  it  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  phi- 
lofophers. The  lowed  of  the  vulgar  have,  in  all  ages,  had 
recourfe  to  this  neceflity  for  exculpating  themfelves  or  their 
friends  when  they  do  wrong,  though,  in  the  general  tenour 
of  their  conduct,  they  act  upon  the  contrary  principle. 
Whether  the  notion  of  moral  liberty,  above  dated,  be  con- 
ceivable or  not,  every  man  mull  judge  for  himfelf.  “ To 
kj3  ^r‘  R-e'd>  “ there  appears  no  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving it.  I confider  the  determination  of  the  will  as  an 
effect.  I his  efled  mult  have  a caufe  which  had  power  to 
produce  it;  and  the  caufe  mud  be  either  the  perfon  himfelf, 
whofe  will  it  is,  or  fome  other  being.  The  fird  is  as  eadly 
conceived  as  the  lad.  If  the  perfon  was  the  caufe  of  that 
determination  of  his  own  will,  he  was  free  in  that  adion, 
and  it  is  jultly  imputed  to  him,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 
But  it  another  being  was  the  caufe  of  that  determination, 
either  by  producing  it  immediately,  or  by  means  and  indru- 
ments  under  his  direction,  then  the  determination  is  the  ad 
and  deed  of  that  being,  and  is  folely  imputable  to  him." 
Should  it  be  faid,  that  nothing  is  in  our  power  but  what 
depends  upon  the  will ; and  therefore  the  will  itfelf  cannot 
be  in  our  power ; it  may  be  replied,  that  this  is  a fallacy 
arifing  from  taking  a common  faying  in  a fenfe  which  it 
was  never  intended  to  convey,  and  in  a fenfe  contrary  to 
what  it  necefTarily  implies.  To  fay  that  what  depends 
upon  the  will  is  in  a man’s  power,  but  the  will  is  not  in  his 
power,  is  to  fay  that  the  end  is  in  his  power,  but  the  means 
necelTary  to  that  end  are  not  in  his  power,  which  is  a con- 
tradidion. 

The  principal  arguments  in  favour  of  liberty,  as  it  is  po- 
pularly underllood,  and  as  it  is  defined  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  are  the  following  : this  principle  is  necelTary  to 
conltitute  man  an  agent  (fee  Agent);  for,  as  far  as  it  is 
true  of  a being  that  he  ads,  fo  far  he  mull  himfelf  be  the 
cauie  of  the  adion,  and,  therefore,  not  necefTarily  deter- 
mined to  ad  : but  it  he  has  no  abfolute  power  over  his  own 
adions,  e.  if  he  be  not  a free  agent,  the  adions  which  he 
performs  cannot  properly  be  laid  to  be  his  own,  but  mull 
be  alcribed  to  fome  other  power,  by  which  he  is  led  on  to 
perform  them  ; as  a good  clock  or  watch  performs  the 
motions  aliigned  to  it  by  the  artill.  This  argument  is  ex- 
cellently llluitratcd  by  Dr.  Clarke  : man,  fays  lie,  either 
has  within  himfelf  a principle  of  adion  properly  fpeaking, 
i.  e.  a felf-moving  faculty,  a principle  or  power  of  beginning 
motion  ; or  he  has  not.  If  he  has  within  himfelf  fuch  a 
principle,  then  he  is  a free,  and  not  a necelTary  agent : for 
every  necelTary  agent  is  moved  necefTarily  by  fomething  elfe; 
and  then  that  which  moves  it,  not  the  thing  itfelf  which  is 
moved,  is  the  true  and  only  caufe  of  the  adion.  That  any 
other  thing  operating  upon  an  agent,  Ihould  efficiently  and 
necelfarilv  produce  ielf-motiou  in  that  agent,  is  a dired 
contradidion  t«  terms.  If  man  has  not  within  himfelf  a 
principle  or  power  of  felf-motion,  then  every  motion  and 
adion  ot  man  is  chiefly  and  properly  produced  by  the  effi- 
ciency of  fome  extrinfic  caufe ; which  caufe  mull  be  either 
what  we  ufually  call  the  motive  or  reafon  upon  which  a man 
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ads  ; or  elfe  it  mud  be  fome  infenfible  fubtile  matter,  or 
fome  other  being  or  fubftance  making  an  impreffion  upon 
him.  If  the  reafons  or  motives  upon  which  a man  ads  be 
the  immediate  and  efficient  caufe  of  the  adion,  then  either 
abllrad  notions,  fuch  as  all  reafons  and  motives  are,  have  a 
real  fubfillence,  that  is,  are  themfelves  fubllances  ; or  elfe 
that  which  has  itfelf  no  real  fubfillence  can  put  a body  into 
motion  ; either  of  which  is  manifellly  abfurd.  If  infenfible 
fubtile  matter,  or  any  other  being  or  fubltance,  continually 
making  impreffion  upon  a man,  be  the  immediate  and  effi- 
cient caufe  of  his  ading;»then  the  motion  of  that  fubtile 
matter  or  fubftance  mull  be  caufed  by  fome  other  fubftance, 
and  the  motion  of  that  by  fome  other,  till  at  laft  we  arrive 
at  a free  agent ; and  then  liberty  is  a poffible  thing,  and 
man  poffibly  may  have  liberty  : and  if  he  may  poffibly  have 
it,  then  experience  will  prove  that  he  probably,  nay,,  that 
he  certainly,  has  it.  If  we  never  arrive  at  any  free  caufe, 
then  there  is  either  in  infinitum  a progrelfion  of  motions 
without  any  mover,  of  effeds  without  any  caufe,  of  things 
ading  without  any  agent;  which  is  a manifell  contradidion: 
or  elfe  motion  exifts  necelfarily  of  itfelf.  If  motion  exift* 
neceftarily  of  itfelf,  it  mull  be  either  with  a determination 
every  way,  or  one  certain  way  ; if  with  a determination 
every  way,  this  is  no  motion  at  all ; if  with  a determination 
one  certain  way,  then  that  determination  is  either  necelTary, 
and  confequently  all  other  determinations  impoffible,  which 
is  contrary  to  experienoe  ; or  elfe  there  mull  be  a particular 
reafon  of  that  determination,  and  fo  backwards  in  infnitumt 
which  comes  to  the  forementioned  abfurdity,  of  effeds 
exifting  without  any  caufe. 

Farther,  liberty  is  the  didate  of  our  own  confcioufnefs : 
we  have,  really,  the  fame  conftant  and  necelTary  confciouf- 
nefs of  liberty  that  we  have,  that  we  think,  choofe,  will,  or 
even  exift  ; and  whatever  men  may  fay  to  the  contrary,  it 
is  impoffible  for  them,  in  earnetl,  to  think  they  have  no 
adive  felf-moving  powers,  and  are  not  the  caufes  of  their 
own  volitions,  or  not  to  aferibe  to  themfelves  what  they 
mult  be  confcious  they  think  and  do.  Mr.  Hume,  though 
he  denies  the  reality  of  liberty,  grants  that  we  have  a feel- 
ing of  it  ; that  the  divine  plan  required  that  we  lhould  be 
fo  made,  as  to  feem  to  ourfelves  free  ; that  the-  whole  con- 
ftitution of  things  is  as  if  we  wTere  free ; and  that  being 
under  a neceflity  of  approving  and  difapproving  adions  and 
charaders,  we  are  fo  far  under  a neceflity  of  believing  our- 
felves and  others  free.  After  thefe  conceffions,  it  can 
hardly  be  imagined  that  the  conftitution  of  nature  Ihould  be 
altogether  impofition  and  deceit. 

“ We  have  by  our  conftitution,”  fays  Dr.  Reid,  “a  na- 
tural convidion  or  belief  that  we  ad  freely  ; a convidion  fo 
early  and  fo  univerfal,  that  it  mull  be  the  refult  of  our  con- 
ftitution, and  the  work  of  him  that  made  us.”  And  he 
adds,  “ the  genuine  didate  of  our  patural  faculties  is  the 
voice  of  God  no  lefs  than  what  he  reveals  from  heaven  ; and 
to  fay  that  it  is  fallacious,  is  to  impute  a lie  to  the  God  of 
truth.”  Moreover,  in  favour  of  free-will  an  appeal  has 
been  made  to  “ common  fenfe,”  that  is,  to  the  irrefiftible 
convidion  and  univerfal  confent  of  mankind.  To  this  pur- 
pofe  it  has  been  faid,  that  very  few  have  denied  the  exiftence 
of  liberty  of  choice  even  in  theory  ; but  “ this,”  fays  a ne- 
ceffarian  writer,  “ is  only  faying  that  there  have  been  very 
few  philofophers,”  as  if  the  denial  of  liberty  of  choice 
were  a tell  of  true  philofophy.  All  men,  it  has  been 
alleged,  without  excepting  profeffed  neceffarians  them- 
felves, are  under  the  neceflity  of  ading  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  whatever  their  hypothetical  fpeculations 
may  be. 

All  men  agree  in  .applauding  fome  adions  and  condemning 
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others,  which  would  be  abfurd  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
men  were  deflitute  of  free  will ; all  men  make  a diltindlion 
between  harm  and  injury,  e.g.  between  a blow  given  by  de- 
fign  and  another  occafioned  by  accident ; and  the  laws  of  all 
nations  agree  to  puniffi  an  action  performed  by  a man  in 
pofTeffion  of  reafon,  when  they  excufe  a lunatic ; the  for- 
mer being  free,  and  the  latter  not. 

Befides,  if  man  be  not,  in  the  ftridleft  fenfe  of  the 
word,  a free  agent,  he  can  be  no  moral  agent.  It  is 
hard  to  fay,  what  virtue  and  vice,  commendation  and 
blame,  mean,  if  they  do  not  fuppofe  agency,  voluntary 
motion,  free  choice,  and  an  abfolute  dominion  over  our 
refolutions.  Can  we  applaud  or  reproach  ourfelves  for  what 
we  were  no  more  the  caufes  of  than  of  our  own  beings,  and 
what  it  was  no  more  poffible  for  us  to  prevent  than  the  re- 
turns of  the  feafons,  or  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  ? On 
the  fytlem  of  neceffity,  confcience  is  an  inexplicable  prin- 
ciple : its  cenfures  or  applaufe  are  equally  futile  and  ground- 
lefs : the  approbation  of  mankind  is  an  infult  with  regard  to 
thofe  on  whom  it  is  bellowed,  becaule  they  can  have  no 
merit ; and  the  reproach  of  men  unjuft  and  cruel,  becaufe 
there  ctvi  be  no  demerit  and  ground  of  blame.  Whatever 
difficulties,  therefore,  may  attend  the  nature  of  that  in- 
fluence which  we  afcribe  to  motives,  (fee  Motive,)  they 
cannot  be  the  efficient  neceffitating  caufe  of  human  adlions : 
fince,  on  this  fuppofition,  there  could  be  but  one  agent  in 
the  univerfe ; who  muft  equally  be  the  author  of  all  the 
good  and  evil  in  the  world,  and  on  whom  muft  ultimately 
be  charged  the  fin  and  mifery,  as  well  as  the  virtue  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  his  creatures. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  urged  by  the  advocates  of  liberty, 
that  if  men’s  determinations  and  actions  flow  neceflarily  from 
the  previous  ftate  of  their  minds  and  the  motives  or  influences 
refulting  from  a nature  or  condition,  impofed  upon  them 
without  their  own  confent  or  choice,  the  idea  of  refponfi- 
bility  or  accountablenefs  muft  vanilh,  and  there  can  be  no 
propriety  or  ufe  of  rewards  or  punifliments.  God  cannot 
reward  without  virtue,  and  there  can  be  no  virtue  without  a 
felf-determining  power  : he  cannot  punifh  without  guilt,  and 
there  can  be  no  guilt  when  men  do  what  they  cannot  avoid 
doing,  and  when  their  adlions  arife  from  circumftances  in 
which  their  Creator  placed  them. 

It  is  alfo  equally  unjuft  and  ufelefs  to  threaten  punifhment 
or  inflidl  it  on  men  to  prevent  crimes,  when  they  are  necef- 
farily  determined  in  all  their  adlions.  And  if  men  are  ne- 
ceflary  agents,  though  we  cannot  well  admit  this  verbal 
contradiction,  it  can  be  of  no  ufe  to  reafon  with  them, 
to  admoniffi  or  intreat  them  ; and  God  muft  be  inlincere  in 
his  addrefles  and  invitations,  and  cruel  in  his  requirements 
and  commands.  But  fuch  is  the  whole  tenour  of  revelation, 
and,  therefore,  the  conclufion  isnecefiary,  that  man  is  a free 
agent,  capable  of  good  or  evil,  and  of  determining  his  pur- 
fuit  of  either,  from  the  foie  power  of  his  own  judgment  or 
will. 

“ If  we  adopt  the  fyflem  of  neceffity,”  fays  Dr.  Reid, 
“ the  terms  moral  obligation  and  accountablenefs,  praife  and 
blame,  merit  and  demerit,  jujlice  and  injujlice,  reward  and  pti- 
nifhment,  ivifdom  and  folly,  virtue  and  vice,  ought  to  be  dif- 
uied,  or  to  have  new  meanings  given  to  them  when  they  are 
ufed  in  religion,  in  morals,  or  in  civil  government ; for  upon 
that  fvftem,  there  can  be  no  fucli  things  as  they  have  been 
always  ufed  to  fignify.”  . Another  argument  for  proving 
that  man  has  power  over  his  own  adlions  and  volitions  has 
been  deduced  from  the  confideration  that  he  is  capable  of 
carrying  on  wifely  and  prudently,  a fyftem  of  condudl,  which 
he  has  before  conceived  in  his  mind,  and  refolved  to  profe- 
cute.  If  all  the  particular  determiuatia.ris,  which  concurred 


in  the  execution  of  the  plan  which  fuch  a perfon  had  formed, 
were  produced,  not  by  himfelf,  but  by  fome  caufe  adling 
neceflarily  upon  him,  then  there  is  no  evidence  left  that  he 
contrived  this  plan,  or  that  he  ever  fpent  a thought  about  it. 
The  caufe  that  diredled  all  thefe  determinations  fo  wifely, 
muft  be  wife  and  intelligent.  If  it  be  faid,  that  this  whole 
courfe  of  determinations  was  produced  by  motives,  motives 
furely  have  not  underftanding  to  conceive  a plan,  and  intend 
its  execution.  We  muft  therefore  revert  to  fome  intelligent 
being,  who  had  the  power  of  arranging  thefe  motives,  and 
applying  them,  in  their  proper  order  and  feafon,  fo  as  to 
bring  about  the  end.  If  man,  then,  had  no  concern  in  the 
execution,  we  have  no  evidence  left,  that  he  had  any  con- 
cern in  the  contrivance,  or  even  that  he  is  a thinking  being. 
Man,  with  all  his  boafted  faculties,  is  reduced  to  the  ftate  of 
a mere  automaton  or  machine.  Whereas,  if  wife  condudl  in 
a man  demonftrates  that  he  has  fome  degree  of  wifdom,  it 
demonftrates,  with  equal  force  and  evidence,  that  he  has 
fome  degree  of  power  over  his  own  determinations.  We 
(hall  clofe  this  article  with  obferving,  that  Mr.  Abraham 
Tucker,  the  acute  author  of  a work  enfitled  “The  Light 
of  Nature  purfued,”  by  Edward  Search,  efq.  after  having 
argued  ftrenuoufly  againft  the  exillence  of  a liberty  of  indif- 
ference, contends  for  the  exiftence  of  free-will,  the  exer- 
cife  of  which  he  conceives  “ to  be  only  a particular  fpecies 
of  adlion,  performed  in  raifing  up  ideas,  or  fixing  them  on 
the  mind,  which  {hall  determine  us  to  fuch  volitions  as  we 
want.”  He  exprefsly  difavows  the  dodlrine  of  neceffity. 
See  on  this  fubjedl  Collins’s  Enquiry  concerning  Human 
Liberty,  firft  printed  in  1717.  Clarke’s  Remarks,  1717, 
and  Colledlion  of  Papers  which  pafled  between  Mr.  Leib- 
nitz and  Dr.  Clarke,  in  1715  and  1716.  Jackfon's  Vindi- 
cation and  Defence  of  Human  Liberty,  1730.  Price’s  Re- 
view of  the  principal  Queftions,  &c.  in  Morals,  p.  315,  &c. 
edit.  1758.  Hartley  on  Man.  Prieftley’s  Dodlrine  of 
Philofophical  Neceffity,  1777.  Reid’s  Eflays  on  the  Adlive 
Powers  of  Man,  eft.  iv.  Gregory’s  Philofophical  Eflays. 
Edwards  on  the  Will.  Palmer  on  Liberty.  Beattie  on 
Truth.  Beliham’s  Elements  of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Mind, 
& c.  For  the  objedtions  againft  liberty,  and  the  arguments  in 
fupport  of  neceffity,  fee  Necessity. 

Liberty  of  confcience,  a right  or  power  of  making  pro- 
feffion  of  any  religion,  or  of  ferving  God  in  any  manner  that 
a man  fees  fit. 

This  feems  to  be  a natural  right ; it  is  vigoroufly  oppofed 
by  the  generality  of  the  Romanills,  and  even  by  many  of  the 
reformed,  though  it  feems  as  if  the  reformation  could  fcarcely 
fubfift  without  it.  See  Toleration  and  Persecution. 

Liberty,  Moral,  is  the  power  of  following,  in  all  circum- 
ftances, our  fenfe  of -right  and  wrong  ; or  of  adling  in  con- 
formity to  our  refledling  and  moral  principles,  without  being 
controlled  by  any  contrary  principles  or  habits.  See  Li- 
berty, fupra. 

Liberty,  Religious,  is  the  fame  with  liberty  of  confcience, 
and  fignifies  the  power  of  exercifing,  without  moleftation, 
that  mode  of  religion  which  we  think  bell ; or  of  making 
the  decifions  of  our  own  confciences,  refpedting  religious 
truths,  the  rule  of  ourcondudt,  and  not  any  of  the  decifions 
of  others. 

Liberty,  Civil,  is  the  power  of  a civil  fociety  or  ftate* 
to  govern  itfelf  by  its  own  diferetion  : or  by  laws  of  its  own 
making,  without  being  fubjedl  to  any  foreign  diferetion,  or 
to  the  impofitions  of  any  extraneous  will  or  power.  Civil 
liberty,  fays  judge  Blackllone,  adopting  the  definition  of  the 
Inftitntes,  confifts  in  the  power  of  doing  whatever  the  laws 
permit ; or  it  is  natural  liberty,  or  a power  of  adling  as  one 
thinks  fit,  without  any  rellraint  or  controul,  unlefs  by  tl  a 
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law  of  nature,  fo  far  retrained  by  human  laws,  and  no  far- 
ther, as  is  neceflary  and  expedient  for  the  general  advantage 
of  the  public.  Others  have  defined  civil  liberty,  in  conlra- 
diftinCtion  from  political  liberty,  to  be  that  power  over 
their  own  actions,  which  the  members  of  the  ftate  referve  to 
themfelves,  and  which  their  officers  mud  not  infringe.  This 
extends  no  farther  than  to  a man’s  own  conduct,  and  fignifies 
the  right  he  has  to  be  exempt  from  the  controul  of  the  fociety 
or  its  agents,  that  is,  the  power  he  has  of  providing  for  his 
own  advantage  and  happinefs.  It  is  a man’s  civil  liberty, 
which  is  originally  in  its  full  force,  and  part  of  which  he  fa- 
crifices  when  he  enters  into  a ftate  of  fociety. 

Civil  liberty,  according  to  the  definition  of  archdeacon 
Paley,  “ is  the  not  being  reftrained  by  any  law,  but  what 
conduces  in  a greater  degree  to  the  public  welfare.”  To  do 
what  we  will,  he  favs,  is  natural  liberty  ; to  do  what  we 
will,  confidently  with  the  intereftof  the  community  to  which 
we  belong,  is  civil  liberty  ; that  is,  the  only  liberty  to  be 
defired  in  a ftate  of  civil  fociety.  The  definition  above 
laid  down  imports  that  the  laws  of  a free  people  impofe  r.o 
reftraints  upon  the  private  will  of  the  fubjeCt,  which  do  not 
conduce  in  a greater  degree  to  the  public  happinefs  ; by  which 
it  is  intimated,  tft,  that  reftraint  itfeif  is  an  evil;  2dly,  that 
this  evil  ought  to  be  overbalanced  by  fome  public  advan- 
tage ; 3dly,  that  the  proof  of  this  advantage  lies  upon  the 
legiflature  ; 4thly,  that  a law,  being  found  to  produce  no 
fenlible  good  effeCts,  is  a fufficient  reafon  for  repealing  it,  as 
adverfe  and  injurious  to  the  rights  of  a free  citizen,  without 
demanding  fpecilic  evidence  of  its  bad  effeCts.  This  maxim, 
our  author  adds,  might  be  remembered  with  advantage  in  a 
revifion  of  many  laws  of  this  country  ; efpecialiy  of  the 
game  laws ; of  the  poor  laws,  fo  far  as  they  lay  reltriCtions 
upon  the  poor  themfelves ; of  the  laws  againft  papifts  and 
diffenters ; and  amongft  a people  enamoured  to  excefs,  and 
jealous  of  their  liberty,  it  feems  a matter  of  furprife  that 
this  principle  has  been  fo  imperfeCtly  attended  to.  The  de- 
gree of  aCtual  liberty  always  bearing,  according  to  this  ac- 
count of  it,  a reverfed  proportion  to  the  number  and  feverity 
of  the  reltriCtions,  which  are  either  ufelefs,  or  the  utility  of 
which  does  not  outweigh  the  evil  of  the  reftraint,  it  follows, 
among  other  conclufions  of  a more  general  nature,  that  we 
may  hence  be  enabled  to  apprehend  the  diltinCtion  between 
perfonal  and  civil  liberty.  A citizen  of  the  freeft  republic  in 
the  world  may  be  imprifoned  for  his  crimes ; and  though 
Iris  perfonal  freedom  be  reftrained  by  bolts  and  fetters,  fo 
long  as  his  confinement  is  the  effeCt  of  a beneficial  public 
law,  his  civil  liberty  is  not  invaded.  Another  idea  of  civil 
liberty  places  it  in  fecurity  ; making  it  to  confift  not  merely 
in  an  aCtual  exemption  from  the  conftraint  of  ufelefs  and 
noxious  laws  and  aCts  of  dominion,  but  in  being  free  from 
the  danger  of  having  any  fuch  hereafter  impofed  or  exerciled. 
The  definitions  which  have  been  framed  of  civil  liberty  are 
moft  of  them  adapted  to  this  idea.  Thus  one  political 
writer  makes  the  very  effence  of  the  fubjeCt’s  liberty  to  con- 
fift in  his  being  governed  by  no  laws  but  thofc  to  which  he 
hath  aCtually  contented  ; another  is  fatisfied  with  an  indirect 
and  virtual  confent  ; another  again  places  civil  liberty  in  the 
feparation  of  the  legifiative  and  executive  offices  of  govern- 
ment ; another  in  the  being  governed  by  law,  that  is,  by 
known,  preconilituted,  inflexible  rules  of  aCtion  and  adjudi- 
cation : a fifth  in  the  exclufive  right  of  the  people  to  tax 
themfelves  by  their  own  reprefentatives  ; a fixth  in  the  free- 
dom and  purity  of  eledlions  of  reprefentatives ; a feventh  in 
the  controul  which  the  democratic  part  of  the  conftitution 
poffeffes  over  the  military  eftabliftiment.  Of  thefe  and 
fimilar  accounts  of  liberty,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  they  all 
labour  under  one  inaccuracy,  viz.  that  they  defcribe  riot  fo 


much  liberty  itfeif,  as  the  fafeguards  and  prefervatives  of  li- 
berty ; e.  g.  a man’s  being  governed  by  no  laws  but  thofe  to 
which  he  has  given  his  confent,  were  it  practicable,  is  no 
otherwife  neceflary  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty,  than  as 
it  affords  a probable  fecurity  againft  the  dictation  of  laws, 
impofing  fuperfl nous  reft riCtions  upon  his  private  will.  The 
fame  remark  is  applicable  to  the  reft.  We  may  farther  ob- 
ferve,  that  in  moft  of  thefe  definitions  civil  liberty  and  poli- 
tical liberty  are  confounded.  Upon  the  whole  we  may  re- 
mark, that  whatever  definitions  of  either  kind  of  liberty  we 
adopt,  that  people,  government,  and  conftitution  is  th cfreejl, 
which  makes  the  belt  provifion  for  the  enaCting  of  expedient 
and  falutary  laws. 

Liberty,  Political,  fometimes  ufed,  but  improperly,  as 
fynonimous  with  civil  liberty,  in  a diitinCt  fenfe,  con  li  fts  in 
the  ffiare  which  the  members  of  the  ftate  poffefs  in  the  di- 
rection of  its  affairs,  and  the  power  which  they  referve  to 
themfelves  of  arriving  at  the  public  offices,  or,  at'leaft,  of 
having  votes  in  the  nomination  of  thofe  who  fill  them  : and 
this  is  that  which  a man  may  or  may  not  acquire  in  the 
compenfation  he  receives  for  it.  In  a ftate  of  civil  liberty, 
a man  retains  the  moft  important  of  his  natural  rights : in  a 
ftate  of  political  liberty,  he  moreover  acquires  a controul 
over  the  conduCt  of  others.  It  is,  therefore,  for  his  advan- 
tage to  lofe  as  little  of  the  former,  and  to  gain  as  much  of 
the  latter  as  he  can.  In  countries  where  every  member  of 
the  fociety  enjoys  an  equal  power  of  arriving  at  the  fupreme 
offices,  and  confequently  of  directing  the  itrength  and  the 
fentiments  of  the  whole  community,  there  is  a ftate  of  the 
moft  perfeCt  political  liberty.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
countries  where  a man  is,  by  his  birth  or  fortune,  excluded 
from  thefe  offices,  or  from  a power  of  voting  for  proper  per- 
fons  to  fill  them  ; that  man,  whatever  be  the  form  of  the 
government,  or  whatever  civil  liberty  or  power  over  his 
own  aCtions  he  may  have,,  has  no  power  over  thofe  of  an- 
other; he  has  no  fhare  in  the  government,  and  therefore  has 
no  political  liberty  at  all.  Nay,  his  own  conduCt,  as 
far  as  the  fociety  does  interfere,  is,  in  all  cafes,  directed  by 
others. 

Political  liberty  is  the  only  fafe-guard  of  civil  liberty  ; 
and  it  is  chiefly  valuable  on  that  account.  Civil  liberty 
Hands  firft  in  the  order  of  things,  and  political  liberty  the 
fecond.  The  former  is  the  end,  and  the  latter  the  means  of 
preferving  it.  Every  man  has  an  abfolute  and  unalienable 
right  to  civil  liberty  ; and  for  the  fecurity  of  it,  political 
liberty  fhould  be  extended  as  widely  as  poffible.  No  man 
fhould  be  excluded  from  the  exercife  of  it,  excepting  from 
circumilances  of  unavoidable  neceffity.  It  may  appear,  at 
firft  fight,  to  be  of  little  confequence  whether  perfons  in  the 
common  ranks  of  life  enjoy  any  fhare  of  political  liberty  or 
not.  But  without  this,  there  cannot  be  that  perfuafion  of 
fecurity  and  independence,  which  alone  can  encourage  a 
man  to  make  great  exertions.  A man  who  is  fenfible  that 
he  is  at  the  difpofal  of  others,  over  wh»fe  conduCt  he  has  no 
fort  of  controul,  has  always  fome  unknown  evil  to  dread. 
He  will  be  afraid  of  attracting  the  notice  of  his  fuperiors, 
and  mult  feel  himfelf  a mean  and  degraded  being.  But  a 
fenfe  of  liberty,  and  a knowledge  of  the  laws  by  which  his 
conduCt  mult  be  governed,  with  fome  degree  of  controul 
over  thofe  who  make  and  adminilter  the  laws,  give  him  a 
conftant  feeling  of  his  own  importance,  and  lead  him  to  in- 
dulge a free  and  manly  turn  of  thinking,  which  will  make 
him  greatly  fuperior  to  what  he  would  have  been  under  an 
arbitrary  form  of  government.  The  diftinCtion  here  made 
between  civil  and  political  liberty  was,  we  believe,  firft  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Prieitley  in  his  “ Treatife  on  Government.” 

Mr,  Chnftian,  in  his  edition  of  Blackftone's  Commentary, 
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has  fuggefted  the  difference  between  civil  and  political  li- 
berty, unnoticed  by  the  learned  judge  and  by  other  eminent 
writers.  He  defines  political  liberty  to  be  the  fecurity  with 
which,  from  the  conllitution,  form,  and  nature  of  the  efta- 
bliflied government,  the  fubjetls  enjoy  civil  liberty. 

The  importance  of  liberty,  civil  and  political,  as  well  as 
religious,  to  the  honour  and  profperity  of  a nation,  is  fuffi- 
cicntly  evinced  by  both  ancient  and  modern  hi  {lory.  It  has 
been  obferved  by  the  ancients,  that  all  the  arts  and  fciences 
arofe  among  free  nations  ; and  that  the  Perlians  and  Egyp- 
tians, notwithftanding  their  eafe,  opulence,  and  luxury, 
made  bat  faint  efforts  towards  a relifh  in  thofe  finer  pleafures, 
which  were  carried  towards  fucli  perfection  by  the  Greeks, 
amidll  continual  wars,  attended  with  poverty,  and  the 
greateft  fimplicity  of  life  and  manners.  Greece,  fays  Mr. 
Hume,  was  a duller  of  little  principalities,  which  foon  be- 
came republics  ; and  being  united  both  by  their  vicinity,  and 
by  ti  e ties  of  the  fame  language  and  interell,  they  entered 
into  the  clofell  intcrcourfe  of  commerce  and  learning. 
There  concurred  a happy  climate,  a foil  not  unfertile,  and 
a moll  harmonious  and  comprehenfive  language  ; lo  that 
every  circumtlance  among  thefe  people  feemed  to  favour  the 
rife  of  the  arts  and  fciences.  Each  city  produced  its  feveral 
arti fks  and  philofophers,  who  refufed  to  yield  the  preference 
to  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  republics.  Their  contention 
and  debates  fiiarpened  the  wits  of  men  : a variety  of  objedls 
was  prefented  to  the  judgment,  while  each  challenged  the 
preference  to  the  reft  ; and  the  fciences,  not  being  dwarfed 
by  the  reftraint  of  authority,  were  enabled  to  make  fuch 
confiderable  (hoots,  as  are,  even  at  this  time,  the  objeCls  of 
our  admiration.  Hence,  and  from  other  circumllances  de- 
tailed by  Mr.  Hume,  he  concludes,  that  it  is  impoflible  for 
the  arts  and  fciences  to  arife,  at  firlt,  among  any  people, 
unlefs  thefe  people  enjoy  the  blefiing  of  a free  government. 
It  has  been  further  obferved,  that  when  the  Greeks  loft 
their  liberty,  though  they  increafed  mightily  in  riches,  by 
means  of  the  conquefts  of  Alexander  ; yet  the  arts,  from 
that  moment,  declined  among  them,  and  have  never  fince 
been  able  to  rail's  their  head  in  that  climate.  Learning  was 
tranfplanted  to  Rome,  the  only  free  nation  at  that  time  in 
the  univerfe  ; and  having  met  with  fo  favourable  a foil,  it 
-made  prodigious  (hoots  for  above  a century  ; till  the  decay 
of  liberty  produced  alfo  the  decay  of  letters,  and  fpread  a 
total  barbarifm  over  the  world.  From  thefe  two  experi- 
ments, of  which  each  was  double  in  its  kind,  and  (hewed  the 
fall  of  learning  in  abfolutb  governments,  as  well  as  its  rife  in 
popular  ones,  Longinus  thought  himfelf  fufficiently  juftified 
in  afferting,  that  the  arts  and  fciences  could  never  fiourifh, 
but  in  a free  government ; and  in  this  opinion  he  has  been 
followed  by  feveral  eminent  writers  in  our  own  country,  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Addifon  and  lord  Shaftefbury,  who  either 
confined  their  views  merely  to  ancient  faffs,  or  entertained, 
fays  Mr.  Hume,  too  great  a partiality  in  favour  of  that 
form  of  government  eftabliflied  among  us.  This  writer  has 
alleged,  as  iuftances  which  ferve  to  rellrain  the  extent  of  the 
opinion  maintained  by  the  celebrated  authors  above  cited, 
thofe  of  modern  Rome  and  of  Florence.  The  former 
carried  to  perfection  all  the  finer  arts  of  fculpture,  painting, 
and  mafic,  as  well  as  poetry,  though  it  groaned  under  ty- 
ranny, and  under  the  tyranny  of  priefts : while  the  latter 
made  its  chief  progrefs  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  after  it  be- 
gan to  lofe  its  liberty  by  the  ufurpation  of  the  family  of 
Medici.  Arioito,  Taffo,  Galileo,  any  more  than  Raphael 
and  Michael  Angelo,  were  not  born  in  republics.  And 
though  the  Lombard  fchool  was  famous,  as  well  as  the  Ro-' 
man,  yet  the  Venetians  have  had  the  fmalleft  (hare  in  its 
honours,  and  feenj  rather  inferior  to  the  other  Italians  in 
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their  genius  for  the  arts  and  fciences.  Rubens  eftabliflied 
his  fchool  at  Antwerp,  not  at  Amfterdam.  Drefden,  not 
Hamburgh,  is  the  centre  of  politenefs  in  Germany.  France 
has,  at  a former  period,  to  fay  nothing  now  of  its  prefent 
condition,  furnifhed  an  eminent  inltance  of  the  flourifhing  of 
learning  in  abfolute  governments.  Although  it  had  fcarcely 
ever  enjoyed  any  eftablidied  liberty,  it  has  neverthelefs 
carried  the  arts  and  fciences  as  near  perfection  as  any  other 
nation.  The  Englifh  are  perhaps  greater  philofophers,  the 
Italians  better  painters  and  muficians,  the  Romans  were 
greater  orators ; but  the  French,  fays  Mr.  Hume,  are  the 
only  people,  except  the  Greeks,  who  have  been  at  once 
philofophers,  poets,  orators,  hillorians,  painters,  arclutedls, 
fculptors,  and  muficians.  With  regard  to  the  (tage,  they 
have  excelled  the  Greeks,  who  far  excelled  the  Englifh. 
And  in  common  life,  continues  the  fame  author,  they  have, 
in  a great  meafure,  perfedted  that  art,  the  mod  ufeful  and 
agreeable  of  any,  “ I’art  de  vivre,”  the  art  of  fociety  and 
converfation.  He  adds,  if  we  confider  the  (late  of  the 
fciences  and  polite  arts  in  our  own  country,  Horace’s  ob- 
fervation,  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  may,  in  a great 
meafure,  be  applied  to  the  Britifh. 

“ Scd  in  longum  tamen  asvum 

Manferunt,  hodieque  manent  velligia  ruris.” 

It  has  become  an  eftabliflied  opinion,  that  commerce  can 
never  fiourifh  but  in  a free  governmeut ; and  this  opinion 
feems  to  be  founded  on  a longer  and  larger  experience  than 
the  foregoing,  with  regard  to  the  arts  and  fciences  If  we 
trace  commerce  in  its  progrefs  through  Tyre,  Athens,  Sy- 
racufe,  Carthage,  Venice,  Florence,  Genoa,  Antwerp, 
Holland,  England,  See.,  we  (hall  always  find  it  to  have 
fixed  its  feat  in  free  governments.  The  three  greateft 
trading  towns  in  Europe  now,  fays  Mr.  Hume  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote,  are  London,  Amfterdam,  and  Hamburgh; 
all  free  cities,  and  proteftant  cities ; that  is,  enjoying  a 
double  liberty.  Hume’s  Effays,  voi.  i.  Eff.  xii.  and  xiv. 
See  Liberal  Arts  and  Commerce. 

Liberty,  Perfonal,  conlifts  in  the  power  of  locomotion, 
or  of  changing  fituation,  or  removing  one’s  perfon  to  what- 
foi  jver  place  one’s  own  inclination  may  diredl,  without  im- 
prifonment  or  reftraint,  unlefs  by  due  courfe  of  law.  See 
Habeas  Corpus , Imprisonment,  and  Fai.se  Imprfonment. 

Liberty  of  the  Prefs.  See  Liberty  of  the  Press. 

Liberty  of  the  Tongue,  in  the  Manege,  is  a void  fpace  left 
in  the  middle  of  a bit,  to  give  p’ace  to  the  tongue  of  a horfe, 
made  by  the  bit’s  arching  in  the  miedie,  and  rifing  towards 
the  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  bit,  according  to  the  various 
forms  of  the  liberty,  acquires  different  names  ; hence  we 
fay  a fnatch-mouth , a Pignatelli,  i.  e.  with  the  liberty  after 
Pignatelli’s  fafhion,  and  a canon-mouth,  with  the  liberty  like 
a pigeon’s  neck. 

In  forging  the  bit,  care  mull  be  taken  not  to  make  the 
liberty  too  high,  left  it  hurt,  or  at  leaft  tickle  the  palate, 
and  make  the  horfe  carry  low.  See  Bits. 

Liberty,  in  Mythology,  was  a goddefs  both  among  th» 
Greeks  and  Romans.  xVmong  the  former  (lie  was  invoked 
tinder  the  title  Eleutheria  ; and  by  the  latter  fhe  was  called 
I.ibertas,  and  held  in  "fingular  veneration  ; temples,  altars, 
and  ((at ues,  were  eretled  in  honour  of  this  deity.  A very 
magnificent  temple  was  confecrated  to  heron  mount  Aventin, 
by  Tiberius  Gracchus,  before  which  was  a fpacious  court, 
called  atrium  libertatis.  The  Romans  alfo  erected  a new 
temple  in  honour  of  Liberty,  when  Julius  Ciefar  eftablidied 
his  empire  over  them,  as  if  their  liberty  had  been  fecured  by 
an  event  which  proved  fatal  to  it.  In  a medal  of  Brutus, 
Liberty  is  exhibited  under  the  figure  of  a woman,  holding  in 
5 one 
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one  hand  a cap,  the  fymbol  of  liberty,  and  two  poniards  in 
the  other,  with  the  infcription  idibvs  martiis. 

LIBETEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary;  54 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Leopoldltadt.  N.  lat.  48°47'.  E.  long. 

19"  37'- 

LIBETHRA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Greece, 
placed  by  Paufanias  on  mount  Olympus,  on  the  fide  of 
Macedonia.  M.  d’Anville  places  it  upon  the  river  Sus,  at 
a fmall  dillance  from  Heracleum,  which  lay  to  the  eall,  upon 
the  fea-coalt.  This  is  faid  to  have  been  the  town  where 
Orpheus  was  born,  and  whence  his  monument  was  trans- 
ferred to  Dion  by  the  Macedonians,  when  Libethra  was 
dellroyed  by  an.  inundation  of  the  river  Sus. 

LIBETPIRIDES,  in  Mythology,  a furname  given  to 
certain  nymphs  which  were  fuppofed  to  inhabit  near  mount 
Libethra  in  Bceotia,  which  was  diftant  about  40  ftadia  from 
Coronaea ; and  the  Libcthridian  fountain,  in  Theffaly,  led  the 
poets  to  call  the  Mufes  by  this  name.  Virgil,  Eclog.  vii.  v.  21. 

LIBICI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Italy,  who 
were  planted  eaftward  of  the  Salafli,  in  a diftridt  now  called 
the  lordfhip  of  Vercelli.  Vercellse,  or  Vercelli,  the  capital, 
flood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seflites,  now  Sclia,  between 
Turin  and  Milan.  Idtimulum,  above  Vercellae,  was  fituated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  near  fome  gold  mines.  In  that 
retired  corner,  there  was  a grove  containing  a temple  facred 
to  Apollo. 

LIBILITZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
government  of  Kuopio  ; 55  miles  E.S.E.  of  Kuopio. 

LIBISCHAU,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Chru- 
dim;  1 3 miles  N.  of  Chrudim. 

LIBITINA,  in  the  Roman  Mythology,  a goddefs  which 
prelided  over  funerals.  This  goddefs  was  the  fame  with 
the  Venus  infera  or-  Epithymbia  of  the  Greeks.  She  had 
a temple  at  Rome,  where  was  lodged  a certain  piece  of 
money  for  every  perfon  who  died,  whofe  name  was  re- 
corded in  a • regift er  called  Libitinoe  ratio.  This  pradtice 
was  eltablifhcd  by  Servius  Tullius,  in  order  to  obtain  an  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  annual  deaths  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  confequently  the  rate  of  increafe  or  decreafe  of  its  in- 
habitants. 

LIBITUM,  in  Mafic.  Sometimes,  in  thecourfeof  a com- 
polition,  the  Latin  words  ad  libitum  occur,  which  fignify, 
at  the  pleafure  of  the  principal  performer,  who  is  at  liberty 
to  do  what  he  pleafes,  in  order  to  manifeft  his  fancy,  talle, 
and  execution  ; and  to  return  to  the  text  of  the  compofer 
whenever  he  pleafes : as  to  the  reft  of  the  band  who  ac- 
company him,  they  are  to  remain  inactive,  and  await  his  re- 
turn to  the  written  melody.  The  difference  betwen  cadenza, 
and  ad  libitum  is,  that  a cadence,  or  clofe,  is  terminated  by  a 
Ihake,  whereas  an  ad  libitum  may  be  allowed  to  the  per- 
former by  the  compofer,  at  any  part  of  the  piece  he 
pleafes.  Thefe  Latin  words  are  likewife  joined  to  fome 
inftrument  of  accompaniment,  in  the  title  page  of  a work  ; 
as  at  the  beginning  of  a piece,  to  fay  that  inch  an  inftru- 
inent  is  non  obligato,  or  not  abiolutely  neceffary  ; as  in  a fym- 
phony,  when  tlie  corni,  or  French  horns,  may  be  difpenfed 
with  ; and  in  a compolition  for  a pianoforte,  when  the  vio- 
lin has  no  folo  parts  or  paffages,  that  will  be  miffed,  notice 
is  then  given  by  the  words  corni  ad  libitum,  or  “ with  a violin 
accompaniment  ad  libitum 

LIBLE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Konigingratz  ; 13  mdes  E.S.E.  of  Konigingratz. 

LIBOBO,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  lea;  on  the 
S E.  coail  of  Gilolo.  S.  lat.  ioJ  48'.  E.  long.  128^  25'. 

LIBOCH,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Leitme- 
ritz  ; 14  miles  S.E.  of  Leitmeritz. 


LIBONA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Celtiberia.  Ptolemy. 

LI  BON  ATI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Prin- 
cipato  Citra  ; four  miles  E.N.E.  of  Policaftro. 

LIBONGO,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Lo- 
cango,  on  the  Lufuna,  near  the  fea  ; 50  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Bombi. 

LIBONOTUS,  in  Phyfiology,  one  of  the  twelve  wind3 
of  the  ancients.  See  Wind. 

LIBORA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
Tarragonenlis,  in  the  country  of  the  Carpetanians;  iituated 
on  the  Tagus,  N.E.of  Auguftobriga,  and  almoft  bordering 
on  Lufitania. 

LIBOURNE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Gironde,  and  principal  place  of  a dillridl. 
The  place  contains  8076,  and  the  canton  17,370  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  117L  kiliometres,  in  nine  communes.  N, 
lat.  440  55'.  W.  long.  o°  9'. 

LIBRA,  Balance,  one  of  the  mechanical  powers.  See 
Balance.  i 

Libra  is  one  of  the  twelve  ifgns  of  the  zodiac  ; exadtly 
oppofite  to  Aries  ; fo  called  becaufe  when  the  fun  is  in  this 
fign,  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal, 
as  if  weighed  in  a balance. 

The  liars  in  this  conftellation,  according  to  Ptolemy,  are 
feventeen  ; Tycho  ten;  Hevelius  twenty;  and  Flamftead 
fifty-one.  See  Constellation. 

Libra  alfo  denotes  the  ancient  Roman  pound,  borrowed, 
as  fome  have  faid,  from  the  Sicilians,  who  called  it  litra, 
Ailfos. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  (Effay  on  Medals,  vol.  i.  $ 7.),  though  he 
allows  that  the  Greek  pound  in  Sicily  was  called  A Close,  as 
it  was  in  Greece,  and  divided  into  12  ot/yx uu,  or  ounces,  and 
that  the  Roman  word  libra  is  derived  from  the  Greek  A»1§ct, 
will  not  admit  the  as  or  libra,  a coin,  to  have  been  deduced 
from  a Sicilian  medal.  The  Sicilians  had  a coin  called  Adfx, 
but  it  was  of  filver,  and  equal  to  the  obolus  of  the  Eginean 
ftandard,  ten  of  which  conllituted  the  Sicilian  osxaA i\oi. 
The  Syracufans,  it  is  well  known,  were  the  chief  people  of 
Sicily,  and  they  were  a colony  from  Corinth.  Gronovius 
takes  pains  to  prove,  that  the  ftandard  of  Egina  was  ufed 
at  Corinth,  and  of  courfein  Syracufe  ; but  all  the  Corinthian 
coins  now  remaining  are  upon  the  Attic  model,  which  circum- 
ftar.ee  at  once  confutes  all  his  arguments  ; and  it  appears  from 
Arillotle,  as  quoted  by  Pollux,  that  the  Sicilians  had  a 
money  talent,  or  ftandard,  of  their  own.  The  A dja,  or 
Sicilian  lilver  obolus,  contained  alfo,  like  the  Roman  primi- 
tive as,  1 2 cuyxiai,  or  chalci,  fo  called  at  firft  becaufe  they 
weighed  an  ounce,  but  afterwards  becaufe  twelve  of  them 
went  to  the  filver  Ai'ijx,  as  twelve  ounces  to  the  pound.  It 
is  of  the  Sicilian  A fysc,  or  libella,  fays  Mr.  Pinkerton,  that 
Varro  fpeaks,  when  he  fays  it  was  of  filver  ; and  not  of  the 
Roman  libella,  or  as,  w'hich  we  may  fafely  fuppofe  was 
never  ftruck  in  that  metal.  For  after  the  Punic  wars,  of 
which  Sicily  was  the  grand  feene,  the  Sicilian  coins  mull  have 
been  frequent  at  Rome,  and  the  Roman  in  Sicily.  But  the 
Greeks,  or  Phoenicians,  of  which  nations  the  chief  towns 
of  Sicily  were  colonies,  never  knew  fuch  coins  as  the  as 
libralis,  or  any  of  its  parts  ; and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
ancient  colonies  commonly  followed  the  plan  of  their  parent 
countries.  And  though  it  muft  be  granted,  that  the  Sici- 
lians had  their  own  ftandard,  it  yet  bore  a refemblance  of 
the  Greek  ; their  Afi^a  being  equal  to  the  Eginean  obolus, 
and  their  c^axl^cc  the  drachma  of  Egina  ; and  it  is  not  to 
be  fuppofed  that  when  the  Greek  brafs  coinage  was  always  of 
the  moft  minute  form,  they  ftiould  coin  pieces  of  that  metal 
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weighing  a pound.  Mr.  Pinkerton  cannot  agree  in  opinion 
with  thofe,  whoftrenuoufly  maintain,  that  the  Roman  filver  de- 
narius owes  its  origin  to  the  Sicilian  The  As x«Xdjcv, 

containing  io  Xdj»,  or  Egina  oboli,  would  weigh  about 
I So  grains,  whereas  the  Roman  denarii  do  not  amount  to 
above  60,  or  a third  part.  There  feems,  therefore,  to  be 
no  connection  between  the  two.  Upon  the  whole  Mr. 
Pinkerton  is  convinced,  that  the  Romans  did  not  derive  one 
idea  of  their  coinage  from  Sicily  ; but  that  the  Si  eilians  had 
their  xd^a,  divided  into  12  ouywai,  from  the  Etrufcans  ; 
though,  according  to  the  more  elegant  Greek  plan,  they 
made  the  fir  ft  a fmall  coin  in  filver,  and  never  {truck  any  brafs 
coin  larger  than  the  otr/xiai,  or  piece  of  an  ounce  weight  ; if, 
indeed,  the  Sicilians  had  not  this  idea  of  1 2 oeyxiai  to  the 
x» \a.  from  the  Romans-  themfelves,  which  is  much  more 
probable,  than  that  the  Romans  had  it  f-om  Sicily.  It  is  a 
further  and  llronger  argument  againd  the  opinion  of  the 
Roman  coinage  being  copied  from  the  Sicilian,  that,  though 
we  have  innumerable  Sicilian  coins  in  every  cabinet,  yet  not 
one  of  them  refembles  the  Roman  As  libralis,  or  its  early 
divifions,  in  the  very  fmalllft  degree.  This  argument  Mr. 
Pinkerton  deems  to  be  conclufive.  Befides,  in  mod 
cabinets  there  are  Etruican  coins  upon  the  exa£t  feale 
of  the  As  libralis,  and  of  its  feveral  parts;  whence  it  fol- 
lows of  courie,  that  thefe,  and  thefe  alone,  mud  have  af- 
forded a pattern  to  the  primitive  Roman  coinage.  The 
Etrufcans,  to  whom  the  mod  ancient  brafs  coins  found  in 
Italy  are  known  to  belong,  are  more  a colony  from  Lydia, 
a country  to  which  Herodotus  afenbes  the  firil  invention  of 
coinage.  See  Coinage. 

The  libra  was  divided  into  twelve  uncise,  or  ounces,  and 
the  ounce  into  twenty-four  fcruples. 

The  divifions  of  the  libra  were  the  uncia,  one-twelfth  ; 
the  fextans , one-fixth  ; the  quadrans,  one-fourth  ; the  triens, 
one-third ; the  quincunx , five  ounces;  the femis,  fix  ;the  feptunx , 
feven  ; the  bes,  eight  ; the  dodrans,  nine  ; the  dextans , ten  ; 
deunx , eleven  ; laitly,  the  as  weighed  twelve  ounces,  or  one 
Kbra. 

Learned  writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  true  weight  of 
the  Roman  pound.  Villalpandus  and  Greaves,  relying  on 
the  congius  of  Vefpafian  for  its  dandard  weight,  have  from 
hence  attempted  to  determine  this  intricate  quedion.  This 
Roman  congius  contained  ten  pounds  weight  of  wine  ; Vil- 
lalpandus found  by  filling  it  to  the  narrow  part  of  the  neck, 
with  fprmg  water,  that  it  contained  jud  ten  modern  Roman 
pounds,  which  are  equal  to  32560  Troy  grains.  Azout 
filled  it  to  the  fame  height,  and,  having  weighed  its  contents 
twice,  found  a refu'.t  very  nearly  agreeing  with  Greaves’s 
meafure,  dated  by  Millet,  in  Phil  Tranf.  vol.  li.  p.  790. 
His  greater  weight  was  63024  Paris  grains,  equd  to 
5 1 699J  Troy;  his  leffer,  62760  Paris  grains,  equal  to  51482^ 
Troy.  The  mean  between  both  is  31391  1 Troy  grains, 
which,  divided  by  10,  give  5159^,1  fuch  grains  for  the 
weight  of  the  ancient  Roman  pound.  Several  objections 
have  been  made  to  this  pound  derived  from  the  congius, 
which  Mr.  Raper,  ubi  infra,  has  collected  into  one  view  ; 
from  which  he  infers,  that  it  is  more  probable,  that  this 
dandard  fhoulcl  give  too  great  a Roman  pound,  than  too 
fmall  a one.  But  as  the  refult  from  hence  mud  be  uncertain, 
he  has  recourfe  to  the  coins.  Having  weighed  nine  gold 
pi;  ces  in  the  Pembroke  collection,  containing  34^  Roman 
ferupks.  he  found  their  weight  to  amount  to  608  Troy 
grains,  which  divided  byr  34L  give  17J--I  f°r  the  fcruple, 
whence  the  Roman  pound  Ihould  weigh  507573-  grains. 
From  fome  other  coins  of  the  fame  kind,  a fcruple  appears 
to  be  iqi  grains.  Indead  of  this  fcrupular  dandard,  an- 
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other  was  introduced  by  Sylla  ; and  from  the  heavied  of  four 
pieces  of  this  dandard,  allowing  thirty  of  them  to  have 
been  coined  out  of  the  Roman  pound,  its  weight  is  found 
to  be  5040  grains.  The  dandard  of  forty  in  the  pound, 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  fucceeded  this  of  Sylla,  and  continued 
to  the  edablilhment  of  the  monarchy  under  Augudus : and 
from  ten  different  coins  of  this  dandard,  he  deduces  a mean 
aureus  of  1 26  rlT  grains  ; and  fuppofing  the  aureus  of  forty 
in  the  pound  to  weigh  126  Troy  grains,  the  Roman  pound 
mud  weigh  3040.  In  Pliny’s  time  forty-five  aurei  were 
druck  out  of  the  pound  ; and  the  mean  aureus  from  Nero 
to  Titus,  in  whofe  reign  Pliny  died,  was  under  1 12  grains: 
and  if  the  dandard  weight  of  the  imperial  aureus  of 
forty-five  in  the  pound  did  not  exceed  1 1 2 grains,  the 
Roman  pound  will  weigh  5040  grains,  as  it  is  found  from 
the  confular  aureus.  Soon  after  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus,  in  whofe  time  the  aureus  came  to  be  called  folidus, 
the  coinage  became  very  irregular,  till  Cpndantine  entirely 
modelled  it  anew,  by  coining  feventy-two.  folidi  of  four 
fcruples  out  of  the  pound  of  gold.  From  twenty-nine  of 
thefe  folidi  in  the  interval  from  Condantine  to  Heraclius,  it 
appears  that  the  mean  weight  is  69  grains,  which,  multiplied 
by  72,  gives  but  4968  grains  for  the  Roman  pound.  But 
it  the  dandard  weight  of  this  coin  amounted  to  70  grains, 
the  pound  will  weigh  5040,  as  before.  If  we  take  5040 
Troy  grains  for  the  weight  of  the  Roman  pound,  the  fcruple 
will  weigh  17 £ grains  ; the  confular  aureus  126  ; the  impe- 
rial aureus  112,  and  the  folidus  70  ; and  the  confular  dena- 
rius of  84  in  the  pound  will  weigh  jud  60  Troy  grains. 
(Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxi.  part  ii.  p.  462,  See  ) The  common 
Roman  pound,  dill  ufed  at  Rome,  confided  of  12  ounces, 
of  458  grains  each,  equal  to  one  ounce  avoirdupois ; but 
the  money  ounce  feems  to  have  had  only  420  Troy  grains 
in  the  pound  5040.  See  farther  on  this  fubjeft  the  articles 
Denarius  and  Miliarensis. 

The  Roman  libra  was  ufed  in  France  for  the  proportions 
of  their  coin  till  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  or  perhaps  till 
that  of  Philip  I.  in  1093,  their  fols  being  fo  proportioned, 
as  that  twenty  of  them  are  equal  to  the  libra. 

By  degrees,  it  became  a term  of  account  ; and  every  thing 
of  the  value  of  twenty  fols,  was  called  a livre. 

Libra  Penfa , in  our  Law  Beohs , denotes  a pound  of  mo- 
ney in  weight. 

It  was  ufual,  in  former  days,  not  only  to  tell  the  money, 
but  to  weigh  it ; becatife  many  cities,  lords,  and  bifiiops,  hav- 
ing their  mints,  coined  money,  and  often  very  bad  too  ; for 
which  reafon,  though  the  pound  confided  of  twenty  lhillings, 
they  always  weighed  it. 

LIBRARII,  among  the  ancients,  were  a fort  of  copyids, 
who  tranferibed  in  beautiful,  or  at  lead  legible,  characters, 
what  had  been  written  by  the  notarii  in  notes  and  abbrevi- 
atures. 

LIBRARY,  an  edifice  or  apartment  defined  for  the 
placing  of  books  ; or  the  collection  of  books  themfelves 
iodged  therein.  See  Book. 

Some  authors  refer  the  origin  of  libraries  to  the  Hebrews  ; 
and  obferve,  that  the  care  thefe  took  for  the  prefervation  of 
their  facred  books,  and  the  memory  of  what  concerned  the 
actions  of  their  ancedors,  became  an  example  to  other  na- 
tions, particularly  to  the  Egyptians.  Ofmanduas,  king  of 
Egypt,  is  faid  to  have  t^ken  the  hint  fird  ; who,  according 
to  Diodorus,  had  a library  built  in  his  palace,  with  this  in- 
feription  over  the  door,  'PTXH2  IATPEION.  Nor  were  the 
Ptolemies,  who  reigned  in  the  fame  country,  lefs  curious  and 
magnificent  in  books. 
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The  fcripture  alfo  fpeaks  of  a library  of  the  kings  of 
Perfia,  Ezra,  v.  17.  vi.  x.  which  fome  imagine  to  have  con- 
fided of  the  hidorians  of  that  nation,  and  of  memoirs  of  the 
affairs  of  date  ; but  in  effeCt  it  appears  rather  to  have  been  a 
depofitory  of  laws,  charters,  and  ordinances,  of  the  kings. 
The  Hebrew  text  calls  it  the  boufe  of  treafures , and  afterwards 
the  boufe  of  the  rolls , where  the  treafures  were  laid  up.  We 
may,  with  more  judice,  call  that  a library,  mentioned  in  the 
fccond  of  Efdras  to  have  been  built  by  Nehemiah,  and  in 
which  were  preferved  the  books  of  the  prophets  and  of  David, 
and  the  letters  of  their  kings. 

The  lirft  who  ereCted  a library  at  Athens,  was  the  tyrant 
Pilrftratus  ; and  yet  Strabo  refers  the  honour  of  it  to  Arif- 
totle.  That  of  Piiidratus  was  tranfported  by  Xerxes  into 
Perfia,  and  was  afterwards  brought  back  by  Seleucus  Ni- 
canor  to  Athens.  Long  after,  it  was  plundered  by  Sylla, 
and  re-eftablifhed  by  Hadrian.  Plutarch  fays,  that  under 
Eumenes  there  was  a library  at  Pergamus,  containing  two 
hundred  thoufand  books.  Tyrannion,  a celebrated  gramma- 
rian, contemporary  with  Pompey,  had  a library  of  three 
thoufand  volumes.  That  of  Ptolemy  Phdadeiphus,  ac- 
cording to  A.  Gellius,  contained  feven  hundred  thoufand, 
all  in  rolls,  burnt  by  Coefar’s  foldiers.  See  Alexandrian. 

Condantine,  and  his  fucceffors,  ereCted  a magnificent 
one  at  Condantinople  ; which,  in  the  eighth  century,  con- 
tained three  hundred  thoufand  volumes,  all  burst  by  order 
of  Leo  Ifaurus : and,  among  the  reft,  one  in  which  the 
Iliad  and  Odyffey  were  written  in  letters  of  gold,  on  the 
guts  of  a ferpent. 

Tfie  moll  celebrated  libraries  of  ancient  Rome,  were  the 
Ulpian,  and  the  Palatine.  They  alfo  boaft  much  of  the 
libraries  of  Paulus  iEmilius,  who  conquered  Perfeus  ; of 
Lucilius  Lucultus,  of  Afinius  Pollio,  Atticus,  Julius  Se- 
verus,  Domitius,  Serenus,  Pamphilus  Martyr,  and  the  em- 
perors Gordian  and  Trajan. 

Anciently,  every  large  church  had  its  library  ; as  appears 
by  the  writings  of  St  Jerom,  Anaftafius,  and  others. 
Pope  Nicholas  laid  the  lirft  foundation  of  that  of  the  Vati- 
can, in  1470.  It  was  deftroyed  by  the  conftable  Bourbon 
in  the  lacking  of  Rome,  and  reftored  by  pope  Sixtus  V. 
and  has  been  confiderably  enriched  with  the  ruins  of  that  of 
Heidelberg,  plundered  by  count  Tilly  in  1622.  One  of  the 
moft  complete  libraries  in  Europe,  was  faid  to  be  that  ereCt  - 
ed  at  Florence  by  Cofmo  de  Medicis  ; over  the  gate  where- 
of is  written,  Labor  absqve  labore  : though  it  has  been 
fince  exceeded  by  that  of  the  late  French  king  ; begun  by 
FrancisL,  augmented  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  completed 
by  M.  Colbert. 

The  emperor’s  library  at  Vienna,  according  to  Lambe- 
cius,  confiftsof  eighty  thoufand  volumes,  and  fifteen  thou- 
fand nine  hundred  and  forty  curious  medals. 

The  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  built  on  the  foundation 
of  that  of  duke  Humphry,  exceeds-  that  of  any  univerfity 
in  Europe,  and  even  thofe  of  all  the  fovereigns  of  Europe, 
except  the  emperor’s,  and  late  French  king's,  which  are  each 
of  them  older  by  a hundred  years.  It  was  lirft  opened  in 
1602,  and  has  lince  found  a great  number  of  benefaCtors  ; 
particularly  fir  Robert  Cotton,  fir  H.  Savil,  archbifhop 
Laud,  fir  Kenelm  Digby,  Mr.  Allen,  Dr.  Pococke,  Mr. 
Selden,  and  others.  The  Vatican,  the  Medicean,  that  of 
Befiarion  at  Venice,  and  thofe  juft  mentioned,  exceed  the 
Bodleian  in  Greek  manuferipts ; which  yet  outdoes  them  all 
in  Oriental  manuferipts. 

As  to  printed  books,  the  Ambrofian  at  Milan,  and  that 
of  Wolfenbuttle,  are  two  of  the  moft  famous,  and  yet  both 
inferior  to  the  Bodleian, 
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Library,  King's,  at  St.  James’s,  was  founded  by  Henrv, 
eldeft  fon  of  James  I.  and  made  up  partly  of  books, 
and  partly  of  manuferipts,  with  many  other  curiofities,  for 
the  advancement  of  learning.  It  has  received  n.any  addi- 
tions from  the  libraries  of  Ifaac  Cafaubon,  and  others. 

Library,  Cottonian , originally  confifted  of  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  volumes  of  original  charters,  grants,  inftru- 
ments,  letters  of  fovereign  princes,  tranfaftions  between 
this  and  other  kingdoms  and  ftates,  genealogies,  hiftories, 
regifters  of  monafteries,  remains  of  Saxon  laws,  the  book 
of  Genefis,  thought  to  be  the  moft  ancient  Greek  copy 
extant,  and  faid  to  have  been  writ  by  Origen  in  the  fecond 
century,  and  the  curious  Alexandrian  copy  or  manufeript, 
in  Greek  capitals.  (See  Alexandrian.)  This  library  is 
kept  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  with  the  large  and  valuable 
library  of  fir  Hans  Sloane,  amounting  to  upwards  of  forty- 
two  thoufand  volumes,  See.  There  are  many  public  libra- 
ries belonging  to  the  feveral  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  univerfities  in  North  Britain.  The  principal 
public  libraries  in  London,  befide  that  of  the  Mufeum,  are 
thofe  of  the  College  of  Heralcfs,  of  the  College  of  Phyfi- 
cians,  of  Dodtor’s  Commons,  to  which  every  bifhop,  at  the 
time  of  his  confecration,  gives  at  leaft  20/.  iometimes  50/. 
for  the  purchafe  of  books  ; thofe  of  the  Gray’s  Inn,  Lin- 
coln’s Inn,  Inner  Temple,  and  Middle  Temp’e ; that  of 
Lambeth,  founded  by  archbifhop  Bancroft  in  16 10,  for  the 
ufe  of  Succeeding  archbifhops  of  Canterbury,  and  increafed 
by  the  benefactions  of  archbifhops  Abbot,  Sheldon,  Ten- 
nifon,  and  Seeker,  and  faid  to  confift  of,  at  leaft,  fifteen- 
thoufand  printed'  books,  and  fix  hundred  and  feventeen  vo- 
lumes in  manufeript  ; that  of  Red-Crofs  ftreet,  founded  by 
Dr.  Daniel  Williams,  a prefbyterian  divine,  and  fince  en- 
riched by  many  private  benefactions,  and  by  an  annual  fum 
appropriated  to  its  increafe  ; that  of  the  Royal  Society, 
called  the  Arundelian  or  Norfolk  library,  becaufe  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  collection  formerly  belonged  to  the  family 
of  Arundel,  and  was  given  to  the  fociety  by  Henry 
Howard,  afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk,  in  1666,  which 
library  has  been  increafed  by  the  valuable  collection  of  Fran- 
cis Aft-on,  efq.  in  1715,  and  is  continually  increafing  by  the 
numerous  benefactions  of  the  works  of  its  learned  members, 
and  others  ; that  of  St.  PauRs,  of  Sion  College,  the  queen’s 
library,  erefted  by  queen  Caroline,  in  1737  ; and  the  fur- 
geon’s  library,  kept  in  their  hall  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  ; 
the  Weftminiter  library',  the  library  of  the  Royal  Inftitution, 
incorporated  in  1800;  the  library  of  the  London  Inftitution, 
eftablilhed  in  1803,  thofe  of  the  Surry  Inftitution  and  Ruf- 
fell  Inftitution,  See.  Sec. 

Where  a library  is  eredted  in  any  pariflr,  it  (hall  be  pre- 
ferved for  the  ufes  direfted  by  the  founder  ; and  incumbents 
and  minifters  of  parilhes,  Sec.  are  to  give  fecurity  for  it,  ancf 
make  catalogues  of  the  books,  8c c.  None  of  the  bocks 
fhall  be  alienable,  without  confent  of  the  bifhop,  and  then 
only  when  there  is  a duplicate  of  fuch  books.  If  any  book 
fhall  be  taken  away  and  detained,  ajuilice’s  warrant  may  be 
ilfued  to  fearch  for,  and  reftore'the  fame:  alfo,  aftion  of 
trover  may  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  proper  ordinary', 
&c.  And  biftiops  have  power  to  make  rules  and  orders  con- 
cerning libraries,  appoint  perfons  to  view  their  condition,  and 
enquire  of  the  ftate  of  them  in  their  vifitations..  (Stat. 

7 Anne,  cap.  14.)  Bray’s  Inftitution  for  parochial  libra- 
ries is  under  the  direftion  and  management  of  a number  of 
afTociates,  a treafurer  and  fecretary'.  See  the  biographical- 
article  Thomas  Bray. 

Library,  Mufcal  Dr.  Burneys  complains,  in  the  fe- 
cond vol. -of  his  General  Hiftory  of  Milfic,  p.  444,  that  in 
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his  travels  through  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Holland,  and 
the  Netherlands,  in  fearch  of  materials  for  his  work,  he  was 
able  to  find  no  complete  mufical  library.  “ Something  like 
a chain  or  feries  of  mufical  theorilts  (he  fays)  may  per- 
haps be  found  at  Vienna,  where  the  emperor  Leopold  I. 
began  to  form  a mufical  library  ; and  the  eledtor  of  Bavaria 
another  at  Munich  in  the  feventeenth  century.  But  both 
have  been  long  negledted,  and  are  now  in  a very  confufed 
and  imperfedt  ftate.  Nor  is  a complete  feries  of  mufical 
competitions  by  the  bed  mailers,  from  the  earlieft  period  of 
counterpoint  to  the  prefent  time,  to  be  found  in  any  public 
or  private  library  in  Europe,  to  which  I have  ever  had  ac- 
cefs.  Indeed  the  colledtors  of  books  for  royal,  collegiate, 
or  public  libraries,  feem  never  to  have  had  an  idea  of  form- 
ing any  regitlar  plan  for  making  fuch  a collection  ; and 
though  many  individuals  have  been  polfelfed  of  a rage  for 
accumulating  mufical  curiofities,  it  has  feldom  happened  that 
they  have  extended  their  ideas  to  mufical  productions  in 
general;  fo  that  no  more  than  one  clafs  or  fpecies  of  compe- 
tition has  been  completed  by  them,  and  even  this,  at  the 
death  of  the  proprietor,  is  ufually  difperfed. 

“ In  a library,  formed  upon  fo  large  a fcale  as  that  of  the 
king  of  France  at  Paris,  the  Bodleian,  and  Mufeum  in  Eng- 
land, it  feems  as  if  mufic  Ihould  be  put  on  a level  with  other 
arts  and  fciences,  in  which  every  book  of  character  is  pro- 
cured. In  a royal  or  ample  collection  of  pictures,  fpeci- 
mens  at  lead  of  every  great  painter  are  purchafed,  and  no 
private  library  is  thought  complete  while  the  writings  of  a 
iingle  poet  of  eminence  are  wanting.” 

As  the  author,  in  a note  upon  this  paffage  has  given  a 
Iketch  of  fuch  a mufical  library  as  he  thinks  wanting,  and 
which  has  been  inferted  in  the  Ecyclopedie  Methodique,  we 
fhall  give  it  a place  here,  in  his  own  words. 

In  forming  fuch  a mufical  library  as  would  afiid  the  ftu- 
dent,  gratify  the  curious,  inform  the  hidorian,  and  afford  a 
comparative  view  of  the  date  of  the  art  at  every  period  of 
its  exidence,  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  the  books,  when 
colleCled,  were  claffed  in  a way  fomewhat  like  the  fol- 
lowing : 


Maffes 
Motets 
Madrigals 
Songs  in  parts, 
and  fingle  fongs 

O O 


to  Latin  words, 

?In  modern  lan- 
guages, 


1 

| From  the  infancy 

fof  counterpoint  to 
the  year  1500. 
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The  fame  continued  to  the  year  1600  ; to  which  ihould 
be  added ; 


Services  and  full  anthems 
Verfe  and  folo  anthems 
Pfalmody,  in  two  or  more 
parts 


To  Englifii  words,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  other  modern 
languages. 


The  fame  claffes  completed  to  the  year  1700,  with  the 
addition  of  mafques,  intermezzi,  ferenatas. 

Operas,  ferious  and  comic. 

Oratorios. 

Cantatas. 

Fantafias  and  Recercari,  for  various  indruments. 


All  the  above  continued  to  the  prefent  time,  with  an  ad- 
dition of  full 


Concertos,  fymphonies,  and  overtures. 

Concertos,  with  folo  parts  for  particular  indruments. 
Quintets. 

Quatuors. 


Sonatas,  or  trios,  duets,  and 

Solos  for  every  indrument  for  which  mufic  has  been  corn- 
pofed,  including  voluntaries  for  the  organ,  and  leffons 
for  every  fpecies  of  keyed  indrument. 

The  mufic  publifhed  in  fingle  parts  (liould  be  fcored,  and 
that  publiihed  in  partition  tranferibed,  in  iingle  parts  ; to  be 
alike  ready  for  the  eye  or  the  ear,  for  the  theoriff  to  exa- 
mine, or  the  practical  mufician  to  perform. 

And  in  order  that  fcience  and  criticifm  may  keep  pace  with 
the  mechanifm  and  praCtice  of  the  art,  all  the  treatifes, 
traCls,  and  effays,  both  in  the  dead  and  living  languages, 
ihould  be  collected,  arranged  chronologically,  and  adigned 
a particular  portion  of  the  library. 

The  Bcdleian  library,  the  Mufeum,  and  Royal  Society’, 
with  fome  other  libraries,  have  copies  of  new  books  fent  to 
them,  by  the  Stationers’ company',  and  by  individuals  either 
by  law  or  by  courtefy  ; and  when  once  fuch  a foundation  of 
old  mufic  is  laid  as  we  have  here  iketched  out,  it  would  foon 
become  a cuitom,  or  might  be  made  one  by  the  legiflature, 
for  copies  of  all  mufic  that  is  publiihed  in  England,  as  well 
as  books  on  the  fubjeCt,  to  be  prefented  by  the  authors  or 
editors  to  the  public  library.  And  the  fame  means  ihould 
be  ufed  for  procuring  all  foreign  mufical  publications  as  are 
employed  in  accumulating  books  from  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
where  the  prefs  is  at  work. 

The  librarian,  cujlode,  or  keeper  of  thefe  books,  ihould 
be  a good  practical  mufician,  as  well  as  theoriil  and  fcholar, 
in  order  to  know  the  worth  of  the  productions  he  has  in 
charge,  and  to  be  enabled  to  give  initruCtions  at  lealt  how  to 
draw  fingle  parts  from  a fcore,  and  fcore  angle  parts  ; to 
explain  difficulties  to  the  ignorant,  and  difplay  curiofities  to 
the  learned  ; to  know  the  rank  each  compoier  ihould  hold 
in  every  clafs,  and  perhaps  record  the  degree  of  refpeCt  that 
has  been  paid  to  him  by  his  contemporaries,  and  which  is 
due  to  him  from  pofterity.  , 

LIBRATA  Terr.®,  a portion  of  ground,  containing 
fouroxgangs,  and  every  oxgang  thirteen  acres. 

It  was  anciently  fo  much  land  as  was  yearly  worth  20/. 
and  in  Henry  III.’s  time,  he  that  had  quindecim  libratas 
terra,  was  to  receive  the  order  of  knighthood. 

Some  fay,  that  as  money  is  divided  into  pounds,  ihillings, 
pence,  and  farthings,  the  fame  degrees  are  to  be  obferved 
fn  the  divifion  of  lands  ; and,  therefore,  as  quadrans  fig- 
nifies  a farthing,  fo  quadrantata  is  the  fourth  part  of  an 
acre  ; obolata,  an  half ; denariata,  a whole  acre  ; folidata, 
12  acres;  and  librata , 20  times  12  acres  ; i.  e.  240  acres. 

This  is  the  fame  with  what  in  Scotland  is  called  pound-land 
of  old  extent. 

LIBRATION  of  the  Moon,  in  AJlronomy.  Few  per- 
fons  are  unacquainted  with  the  remarkable  circumftance,  that 
the  moon  always  prefents  nearly  the  fame  face  to  the  earth. 
Sometimes,  however,  we  fee  rather  more  of  the  eaftern,  and 
fometimes  rather  more  of  the  weilern  hemifphere  than  at 
other  times.  The  fame  occafional  variation  is  likewife  ob- 
fervable  in  the  north  and  fouth  hemifpheres.  This  fenfible 
ofcillation,  partly  real  and  partly  apparent,  is  called  the 
libration  of  the  moon. . 

Galileo  was  the  firff  aftronomer  who  obferved  and  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  libration  of  the  moon  ; his  explana- 
tion was,  however,  very  imperfeCt,  not  being  aware  that  the 
moil  confiderable  part  of  the  libration  anfes  from  the  un- 
equal motion  of  the  moon  in  its  orbit,  as  was  firff  difeovered 
by  Hevelius  in  1654.  Laplace  gives  the  following  popular 
explanation  of  the  aitror.omical  appearances  connected  with 
the  libration.  For  the  phyfical  explanation  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred 
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ferred  to  a memoir  of  Lagrange  (Memoires  de  l’Acade- 
mie)  which  obtained  the  prize  in  1764,  and  likewife  to  the 
Berlin  Memoirs,  1780,  in  which  the  lame  author  has  invef- 
tigatcd  this  fubjedt  at  great  length. 

To  form  a juft  idea  of  the  principal  caufes  of  this  pheno- 
menon, we  fliould  conlider  the  dilk  of  the  moon,  when  feen 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  as  terminated  by  a great  cir- 
cle of  the  lunar  globe,  perpendicular  to  its  radius  vector 
(a  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  moon) ; on  the 
plane  of  this  great  circle,  that  hemifphere  of  the  moon 
which  is  prefented  to  the  earth  is  projected,  and  the  various 
appearances  of  this  hemifphere  are  connected  with  the  rota- 
tory motion  of  the  moon  on  its  axis.  If  this  motion  did  not 
exiit,  its  radius  ve£ior  would  trace  a great  circle  on  its  fur- 
face,  every  part  of  which  would  be  fucceflively  turned 
towards  us,  during  every  lunar  revolution.  But  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  radius  ve&or  would  deferibe  this  circum- 
ference, the  moon,  by  its  revolution,  brings  very  nearly  the 
fame  point  of  its  furface  to  the  radius,  and  confequently 
turns  the  fame  hemifphere  towards  the  earth.  The  inequa- 
lities in  the  moon’s  motion  produce  fome  (light  variation  in 
the  appearance  of  this  hemifphere  ; for  as  the  motion  of  ro- 
tation does  not  partake  perceptibly  of  thefe  inequalities,  it 
is  variable  with  refpeft  to  the  radius  vector,  which  thus  in- 
terledls  its  furface  at  different  points.  The  lunar  globe, 
therefore,  makes,  with  refpedf  to  this  radius,  ofcillations 
correfponding  to  the  inequalities  of  its  motion,  which  caufe 
fome  part  of  its  furface  to  be  alternately  concealed,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  our  obfervation. 

This  libration,  referred  to  the  ecliptic,  is  called  the  libration 
in  longitude.  But  the  moon  has  another  libration  in  latitude 
perpendicular  to  this,  and  by  which  the  parts  near  the  poles 
of  the  axis  of  rotation  of  this  globe  alternately  appear  and 
difappear.  To  comprehend  this  phenomenon,  let  us  fup- 
pofe  the  axis  of  rotation  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic. 
When  the  moon  is  in  its  afeending  node,  thefe  two  poles  will 
be  at  the  northern  and  fouthern  extremity  of  the  vilible  he- 
mifphere. In  proportion  as  the  moon  is  raifed  above  the 
ecliptic,  the  northern  pole  and  the  parts  furrounding  it  will 
difappear,  while  the  regions  near  the  fouth  pole  will  be- 
come more  and  more  vifible,  till  the  moon,  having  arrived  at 
its  greateft  northern  latitude,  will  return  again  towards  the 
ecliptic.  Thefe  phenomena  will  then  be  reproduced  in  the 
reverfe  order  ; and  when  the  moon,  having  reached  its  de- 
feending  node,  paffes  below  the  ecliptic,  the  north  pole  will 
prefent  the  fame  phenomena  as  the  fouthern  one  had  offered. 

The  axis  of  rotation  of  the  moon  is  not  always  perpendi- 
cular to  the  ecliptic,  and  its  inclination  produces  appearances 
which  may  be  underftood  by  fuppofing  the  inoon  to  move 
upon  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  fo  that  its  axis  fhould  always 
remain  parallel  to  itfelf ; it  is  obvious  that  then  each  pole 
will  be  vifible  during  half  a revolution  of  the  moon  round 
the  earth,  and  in  vifible  during  the  other  half,  fo  that  the  re- 
gions which  furround  them  will  be  alternately  vilible  and  in- 
vifible. 

And  laflly,  the  obferver  is  not  at  the  centre  of  the  earth 
but  at  the  furface.  It  is  the  vifual  ray  drawn  from  his  eye 
to  the  centre  of  the  moon,  which  determines  the  middle  of 
the  vifible  hemifphere,  and  it  is  clear  that  from  the  effeft  of 
the  lunar  parallax,  this  radius  cuts  the  furface  of  the  moon 
at  different  points,  according  to  its  height  above  the  ho- 
rizon. 

All  thefe  caufes  producpor.ly  an  apparent  libration  of  the 
lunar  globe  ; they  are  mere  optical  iliufions,  and  do  not  af- 
fe£l  its  real  motion  of  potation  ; it  is  neverthdefs  true,  that 
this  rotation  may  be  fubjedl  to  fome  fmall  irregularities,  but 
they  have  not  yet  been  dete&ed  by  obfervation. 
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It  is  not  the  fame  with  the  inequalities  of  the  lunar 
equator.  In  endeavouring  to  determine  its  pofition  by  cb- 
fervations  of  fpots  on  the  moon,  Dominique  Caffini  was  led 
to  this  remarkable  refult,  which  contains  all  the  aftronomi- 
cal  theory  of  the  real  libration  of  the  moon.  If  we  con- 
ceive a plane  to  pafs  through  the  centre  of  the  moon,  per- 
pendicular to  its  axis  of  rotation,  which  plane  will  coincide 
with  that  of  the  equator;  if,  moreover,  we  imagine  a fecond 
plane  parallel  to  that  of  the  ecliptic,  and  a third  plane,  which 
is  the  mean  plane  of  the  lunar  orbit,  thefe  three  planes 
will  always  have  a common  interfe&ion.  The  fecond  plane, 
fituated  between  the  two  others,  forms  with  the  firft  an 
angle  of  about  i°  30'  to'',  and  with  the  fecond,  an  angle  of 
50  8'  49".  Thus  the  interfe&ions  of  the  lunar  orbit  with, 
the  ecliptic  or  its  nodes,  always  coincide  with  the  mean  nodes 
of  the  lunar  orbit,  and,  like  them,  have  a retrograde  motion, 
whofe  period  is  i8y  223d7h  13'  1 7'  .7.  In  this  interval  the  two 
poles  of  the  equator  and  of  the  lunar  orbit  deferibe  fmall  cir- 
cles parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  in  fuch  a manner,  that  thefe  three 
poles  are  conftantly  fituated  on  a great  circle  of  the  heavenly 
fphere. 

Libration  of  the  Earth , is  a term  applied  by  fome 
aftronomers  to  that  motion,  whereby  the  earth  is  fo  retained 
in  its  orbit,  as  that  its  axis  continues  conftantly  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  world.  See  Parallelism. 

This  Copernicus  calls  the  motion  of  libration ; and  may 
be  illuftrated  thus  : Suppofe  a globe,  with  its  axis  parallel  to 
that  of  the  earth,  painted  on  the  flag  of  a mail,  moveable 
on  its  axis,  and  conftantly  driven  by  an  eaft  wind,  while  it 
fails  round  an  ifland  ; it  is  evident,  the  painted  globe  will  be 
fo  librated,  as  that  its  axis  will  be  parallel  to  that  of  the 
world,  in  every  fituation  of  the  (hip. 

LIBSHAUSEN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Leitmeritz  ; 15  miles  S.W.  of  Leit- 
meritz. 

LIBUN,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Boleflaw  ; 
16  miles  N.E.  of  Jung-Buntzel. 

LIBURNIA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a province  of  Illyria, 
along  the  Adriatic  fea,  over-againit  Italy,  between  Dalma- 
tia on  the  fouth,  and  Iftria  on  the  north.  This  peninfula 
runs  into  the  fea  between  the  rivers  Tedanius  and  Titius, 
now  the  Zermagne  and  Kerka,  the  latter  of  which  was  in 
the  Roman  times  the  boundary  between  Liburnia  and  Dal- 
matia. Zara,  anciently  Jadera,  and  afterwards  Diadora, 
was  once  the  capital  of  Liburnia.  The  ruins  of  Burnum, 
the  Liburnia  of  Strabo,  are  to  be  feen  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Titius,  or  Kerka,  in  the  defertof  Bukoviza. 

LIBURNII,  or  Liburmans,  the  denomination  of  one 
of  the  three  nations  which  fprang  from  the  Illyrians,  having 
leftthe  country  which  bore  their  name  in  Illyria.  They  were 
probably  the  iirft  people  who  penetrated  into  Italy  by  its 
northern  part,  about  the  fixteenth  century  before  the  Chrif- 
tian  era,  and  in  procefs  of  time  fettled  along  the  fea-coaft. 
In  Italy  they  were  divided  into  three  branches,  viz.  the 
Apuli,  the  Ptediculi,  or  Padicli,  and  the  Calabri.  The 
country  which  they  inhabited  was  called  Apulia  by  the  Ro. 
mans,  or  Japygia  by  the  Greeks. 

LIBYA,  the  name  anciently  given  to  that  part  of  the 
world  called  Africa  (which  fee),  comprehending  in  its 
whole  extent  Egypt,  Marir.arica,  Cyrenaica,  the  Syrlic 
region,  Libya  proper,  Numidia,  Mauritania,  Libya  or 
Africa  interior,  Ethiopia,  &c.;  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  E.  by  the  ifthmus  of  Suez,  the 
Red  fea  or  the  Arabian  gulf,  and  the  Eaftern  ocean  ; on 
the  S.  by  the  Ethiopian  fea  ; and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic 
fea.  In  a more  rcftri£ted  fenfe,  the  name  has  been  ap- 
plied to  that  diviffon  of  Libya  or  Africa  called  “ Li- 
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bya  Interior,”  which  lay  weflwards  with  regard  to  the 
ether  diviiion  of  Ptolesny  denominated  ./Ethiopia  fnb 
jEgypto.  The  line  ot  divifion  between  tliefe  two  parts, 
marked  by  this  geographer,  pafles  through  Darnis,  a 
city  on  the  confines  ot  Cyrenaica.  In  this  wellern  part, 
called  Libya  interior,  the  inhabitants  confided  chiefly 
of  the  Gtstuli,  Garamantes,  Nigritoe,  and  Hefperian 
Ethiopians,  befides  many  other  people,  lefs  confiderable 
and  lefs  known.  See  Gastulia,  Garamantes,  and 
Ethiopia. 

Libya,  a town  of  Hifpania  interior.  Anton.  Itirj. 

Libya  Palus,  a lake  of  Africa,  properly  fo  called. 
Ptolemy. 

LIBYARCH/E,  a people  of  Africa,  in  Libya,  and 
more  particularly  in  Marmarica,  of  which  they  occupied 
the  northern  part.  Ptolemy. 

LIBYCUMMare,  or  fea  of  Libya,  a name  given  by 
the  ancients  to  part  of  the  Mediterranean  fea,  which  adjoined 
the  coal!  of  the  Maraeotide  Libya  ; bounded  on  the  W.  by 
the  fea  of  Africa,  and  on  the  E.  bv  the  fea  of  Egypt. 

LIBYCUS  Mons,  a mountain  of  Egypt,  near  the  city 
of  Thebes.  The  Nile  ran  between  this  mountain  and  the 
Sacred  mountain. 

LIBYPHHiNICES,  aname given  by  fome  authors  tothe 
Phoenician  colonies  cflabliflied  in  Africa,  in  contradiftinftion 
to  the  Syro-phoenicians,  or  the  Phtcnicians  of  Afia. 

LIBYSSA,  a maritime  town  of  Afia,  in  Bithynia, 
lituated  between  Chalcedonia  and  Numidia.  It  was  the 
place  of  Hannibal’s  retreat  for  avoiding  the  hatred  of  the 
.Romans. 

LICANIA,  in  Botany,  Aublet.  Guian.  119.  t.  45. 
See  Hedyckea. 

LICAVO,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cor- 
fica  ; 20  miles  E.  of  Ajazzo. 

LICE.  See  Louse. 

Lice  of  trees.  See  Apiiis. 

LICEA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  Fungi,  Schrad.  Nov. 
Gen.  16.  Perf.  Syn.  195,  the  fpecies  of  which  have  been, 
fome  of  them,  referred  to  Trichia,  Spharocarpus,  (not  the 
true  Spharocarpus  of  Micheli,  which  belongs  to  the  order  of 
yttg  a),  anti  Didymium.  Its  charafter  is  thus  given  by 
Perfoon. 

Peridium,  (or  cafe,)  naked,  roundilh,  or  fomewhat  inde- 
terminate in  fliape,  brittle.  Internal  membrane  wanting. 
Seminal  powder  deflitute  of  fibres. 

The  fpecies  he  enumerates  are  five,  all  very  minute  pro- 
ductions, fcarcely  bigger  than  pins’  heads,  found  chiefly  on 
rotten  wood  of  the  fir  kind. 

1.  L.  bicolor,  the  firll  fpecies,  (Didymium  parietinum  ; 
Schrad.  Nov.  Gen.  24.  t.  6.  f.  1.)  is  lingular  for  being 
found  on  white-wafhed  mud  walls.  Its  outer  cafe  is  dark 
olive,  enclofing  a quantity  of  bright  yellow  powder,  which, 
according  to  Schrader’s  generic  character  of  Didymium, 
lliould  he  intermixed  with  fibres.  Within  is  another,  much 
finaller,  brown,  likewife  globular,  rather  hard  and  rough 
life,  full  of  a coarfer  brown  powder. 

2.  L.  circumfcijfa,  (Spharocarpus  feflilis  ; Bulliard  t.  417. 
f.  5.),  is  brown  and  clultered,  opening  by  a circular  divi- 
iion. Found  in  autumn  or  winter,  between  the  bark  and 
wood  of  the  Afpen-trce. 

3.  L . pufila,  Schrad.  Nov.  Gen.  19.  t.  6.  f.  4,  is  he- 
ir.ifpherical,  polilhed,  chefnut-coloured,  with  a blackilh 
powder. 

4.  L.  variabilis,  ibid.  18.  t.  6.  f.  5,  6,  is  various  in 
figure  and  colour,  reddifh-brown  ; the  powder  dirty 
yellow. 

5.  Ij.Jhxuofa,  is  deferibed  by  Perfoon  as  creeping  or 


oblong,  fliining  red  brown,  fomewhat  wavy,  with  law- 
like  iucifions.  Thefe  three  laft  are  found  on  fir  wood. 

Some  of  Schrader’s  fpecies  are  removed  by  Perfoon  to 
other  genera.  Albertim  and  Schweiniz,  in  their  Confpec - 
tus  Fungorum,  have  deferibed  two  new  fpecies. 

L.  Jlrobilina,  n.  303.  t.  6.  f.  3,  found  on  the  inner  fides 
of  the  feales  of  cones  of  Pinus  Picca,  growing  regularly  in 
cluflers,  brown,  with  a dull  yellow  powder. 

L.  incarnaia,  n.  304.  t*  10.  f.  6,  obferved  once  only,  on 
rotten  fir  wood  m a moifl  foreft,  the  beginning  of  October. 
It  is  crowded,  flefli-coioured  with  a itecly  glofs  ; the  pow- 
der at  firll  white,  then  flelh-coloured,  finally  deep  rofe- 
coloured. 

LICENCE,  Licevtia,  in  Law,  a power  or  authority 
given  to  another  to  do  fome  lawful  aft. 

A 1-jence  is  a perfonal  power,  and  cannot  be  transferred 
to  another  ; though  a licence  may  be  granted  to  a man  and 
his  alfigns.  (12  Hen.  VII.  25.)  There  may  be  a parol  li- 
cence, as  well  as  by  deed  in  writing  ; but  if  it  be  not  for 
a certain  time,  it  palfls  no  intereft.  (2  Nelf.  Abr.  1123.) 
By  licence  a man  may  praftife  phyfic  and  furgery  in  Lon- 
don : licences  are  alfo  necefiary  for  carrying  on  various 
trades  and  profefiions,  on  which  a duty  is  laid,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  railing  a revenue,  to  government.  If  a leflbr  licenfe 
his  lelfee  (who  is  reltrained  by  covenant  from  aliening  with- 
out licence)  to  alien  ; and  fuch  leflbr  dies  before  he  aliens, 
this  is  no  countermand  of  the  licence  : fo  it  is  if  the  leflbr 
grants  over  his  ellate.  (Cro.  Jac.  133.)  But  where  a lord 
of  a manor  for  life  granteth  a copyhold  tenant  to  alien, 
and  dieth,  the  licence  is  deflroyed,  and  the  power  of  alien- 
ation ceafeth.  (1  In  A.  52.)  Copyhold  tenants  leafing 
their  copyhold  for  a longer  time  than  one  year,  are  to  have 
a licence  for  it ; or  they  incur  a forfeiture  of  their  ellate*. 
(1  Inft.  63.)  If  any  licence  is  given  to  a perfon,  and  he 
abufes  it,  he  lhall  be  adjudged  a trefpafier  ab  initio.  8 Rep. 
146. 

Licence  to  alien  in  mortmain.  Alienations  in  mortrn;  in 
to  eccleiiallical  perfons,  &c.  are  reftrajned  by  feveral  ila- 
tutes  ; but  the  king  may  grant  licence  to  any  perfon  or 
bodies  politic,  &c.  to  alien  or  hold  lands  in  mortmain. 
27  Ed.  I.  7 & 8 W.  III.  cap.  37. 

Licence  is  alfo  uted,  in  the  Civil  Law,  for  a permiflion 
or  leave  granted  by  a fuperior. 

Jultinian  appointed  four  years  to  be  fpent  in  the  ftndy  of 
the  law  ; after  which,  thofe  who  had  difeharged  this  obliga- 
tion, were  faid  to  have  licence  or  permiflion  to  retire  from 
lludy. 

Licence  is  alfo  applied  to  the  letters,  or  certificates, 
taken  out  in  univerlities,  whether  in  law,  phylic,  or  di- 
vinity. 

Licence  in  the  Sorbonne,  denotes  a period  of  two  years, 
which  the  bachelors  are  obliged  to  pals  in  aflilling  at  afts, 
and  difputing  in  them,  to  qualify  themfelves  for  being  ad- 
mitted doctors.  See  Degree. 

Licence,  letter  of.  See  Letter. 

Licence  to  arifie,  in  Law,  Licenlia  furgendi,  is  a liberty, 
or  fpace  of  time  given  by  the  court  to  a tenant,  who  1* 
efibined  de  malo  letti  in  a real  aftion,  to  rife  out  of  his  bed, 
and  go  about  his  b'.ifinefs. 

Licence  for  election  of  bi/hops.  See  Conge  d’Elire. 

Licence  of  marriage.  Bilhops  have  power  to  grant  li- 
cences for  this  purpole  ; and  parfons  marrying  any  perfon 
without  publilhir.g  the  banns  of  matrimony,  or  without  li- 
cence, incur  a forfeiture  of  100/.  £cc.  by  7 & S W.  III. 
cap.  3,.  Sec  alfo  flat.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  33.  See  Mar- 
riage. , 

Licence,  in  Painting , are  the  liberties  which  the  painter 
6 takes 
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takes  in  difpenfing  with  the  rules  of  perfpe&ive,  and  the 
other  laws  of  this  art. 

Licence,  poetical,  is  the  liberty  which  poets  claim  of  dif- 
penfing  with  the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar. 

Anciently  poets  had  much  greater  licences  than  are  now 
allowed.  The  Greeks,  by  having  recourfe  to  the  feveral 
diale&s  of  their  tongue,  could  lengthen  out  a word,  if  it 
were  too  {hort,  or  retrench  fomething  from  it,  if  it  were 
too  long.  The  old  poets  did  what  they  pleafed  with  their 
language,  and  fubjefted  it  not  only  to  all  their  necefiities, 
but  their  caprices  too  : 

“ Et  data  Romanis  vcnia  eft  indigna  poetis.” 

But  thefe  became  ridiculous  in  courfe  of  time ; and  the 
poets  are  now  defpoiled  of  mod  of  their  - ancient  privi- 
leges. 

Licence,  in  Mafic,  a feeming  breach  of  rule. 

There  are  licences  in  harmony  as  well  as  in  melody. 
As  the  laws  of  counterpoint  were  at  firft  arbitrary,  and 
formed  of  narrow  and  contrafted  principles,  they  became 
fubjeift  to  change  at  the  caprice  or  talle  of  the  compofer, 
and  at  all  times,  the  breach  of  an  old  rule  by  a great  mailer 
hecame  the  eltabli fitment  of  a new  one  for  a compofer  of 
inferior  fame.  At  prcfent,  except  the  two  fundamental 
prohibitions  of  two  Jths  and  two  8ths  in  regular  progreftion, 
there  is  no  rule  that  has  not  been  happily  infringed,  at  one 
time  or  other,  by  fonae  man  of  genius ; fo  that  it  may  be 
faid,  perhaps,  that  whatever  does  not  offend  a cultivated 
ear  in  harmony  or  melody,  is  allowable  in  mufic,  Of 
the  difallowances  of  former  times,  there  was  none  that 
feemed  fa  inviolable  as  falfe  relation,  fuch  as  naturals 
againlt  {harps,  or  (harps  again  ft  naturals  : in  the  perfedft 
concords,  as  a redundant  5th,  a diminifhed  4th,  or  a falfe 
octave.  Yet  thefe  licences,  of  late  years,  have  been  fo  fre- 
quently praftifed,  as  almoft  to  eftablifh  them  into  rules. 
The  good  or  bad  efificS  determines  the  expediency. 

If  the  effect  be  good,  it  is  a licence,  if  bad,  a fault.  Ema- 
nuel Bach,  we  believe,  was  the  firft  who  ventured  to  hazard 
a falfe  8:h,  or  a (harp  againft  a natural  in  melody.  But 
Haydn  and  Mozart  having  fince  frequently  violated  the  rule 
with  effedl,  it  almoft  ceafes  to  be  a licence,  and  every  fonat- 
teur  in  compofr.ion  a flumes  the  fame  privilege.  Thefe  li- 
cences, however,  can  only  be  defended  on  the  principle 
of  app'oggiaturas,  as  they  pre  certainly  inharmonic. 
LICENSED  Curate.  Sec  Curate. 

LICENSING  of  Booh.  See  Liberty  of  the  Press,  and 
Printing. 

LICENTIA  CoNCORDANDI,  in  Law,  is  that  licence 
for  which  the  king’s  fiiver  is  paid  in'paffing  a fine,  mentioned 
in  \2  Car.  II.  cap.  12. 

Licentia  loquendi.  See  Empaui.ance. 

Licentia  transfretmdi,  a writ  or  warrant  xliredted  to 
the  keeper  of  the  port  of  Dover,  or  other  lea-port,  com- 
manding them  to  let  fuch  perfons  pafs  over  fea,  who  have 
obtained  the  king’s  licence  for  the  purpofe.  Reg.  Grig. 

193. 

LICENTIATE,  or  Licesciate,  he  who  has  obtained 
the  degree  of  a licence. 

Molt  of  the  officers  of  judicature  in  Spain  are  known  by 
no  other  name  than  that  of  licentiates.  To  pafs  licentiate 
in  the  common  law,  civil  law,  or  phyfic,  they  mult  have 
ftudied  feven  years  ; in  divinity,  tea. 

Licentiate,  among  us,  is  ufually  underflood  of  a phv- 
fieian,  who  has  a licence  to  practii'e,  granted  him  hy  the 
College  of  Phylicians,  or  by  the  bifhop  ut  the  diocefe. 

A perfon  practiling  phytic  without  fuch  licence,  iu  cafe 


his  patient  dies  under  his  hands,  is  guilty  of  felony  in  the 
eye  of  the  law. 

LICETO,  Fortunio,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  phv- 
fician  and  philofopher,  was  born  at  Rapallo,  in  the  llrte 
of  Genoa,  on  the  3d  of  of  October,  1577,  where  his  fa- 
ther, Jofeph  Liceto,  was  alfo  a phyfician.  His  education 
was  conducted  with  great  care,  and  he  afterwards  fpent  four- 
years  in  ft ud y -at  Bologna,  which  he  quitted  in  1599.  He 
then  .fettled  at  Pifa,  where  lie  loon  obtained  the  profeffor- 
Ihip  of  philofophy,  which  he  filled  with  fo  much  reputa- 
tion, that  he  was  invited  to  the  fame  chair  in  the  univerfitjr 
of  Padua  in  1609,  which  he  occupied  until  1636.  He 
removed  at  that  time  to  Bologna,  in  confequence  of  failing 
to  obtain  the  profefforfhip  of  medicine,  which  became  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  Cremonini.  But  the  Venetian  Hates 
very  foon  perceived,  and  acknowledged  the  lofs  which 
the  univerfity  of  Padua  had  l'uftained  by  the  retirement  of 
Liceto  ; and  when  a vacancy  occurred  in  the  firft  chair  of 
the  theory  of  phy lie  in  1645;,  he  was  induced,  by  the 
preffing  invitations  which  were  made  to  him,  to  return  to 
Padua,  where  he  he!d  the  profefforfhip,  at  an  advanced 
falary,  till  his  death  in  1657.  He  was  a very  copious 
writer,  having  publifhed  upwards  of  fifty  treatifes  upon 
medical,  moral,  philofophical,  antiquarian,  and  hiftorical 
fubjeCts  ; but  they  are  no  longer  fufficiently  intereftitig  to 
require  a detail  of  their  titles.  He  was  a man  of  confider- 
able  erudition,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  doctrines  of 
Ariftotle  ; but  dilplayed  little  acutenefs  in  refeareh  or  ori- 
ginality of  conception.  He  wrote  a treatife  “ De  Lucerni* 
Antiquorum  reconditis,”  in  which  he  maintains  the  opi- 
nion, that  the  ancients  were  poffeffed  of  a fecret  procefs  for 
making  inconfumable  lamps,  by  fome  mode  of  condenfing 
the  vapour  into  oil,  which  returned  to  the  refervoir,  and 
was  extiemely  credulous  in  refpect  to  the  pretended  dil- 
coveries  of  fepulchral  lamps  of  this  fort.  But  his  opinions 
were  pofitively  refuted  by  profeffor  Ferrari  of  Padua,  in  a 
treatife,  “ De  veterum  luccrnis  fepulchrahbus.”  Among 
his  medical  writings,  bis  treatife,  “ De  Monftrorum  Caulk, 
Natura,  et  Differentiis,”  is  belt  known  ; but  it  is  replete 
with  inftances  of  credulity,  and  with  the  fables  and  luper- 
llitions  of  his  predeceffors,  and  contains  a elaffification  of 
the  monfters,  which  had  been  previoufly  deferibed,  without 
any  corredliou  from  his  own  obfervations.  The  belt  edi- 
tion is  that  of  Gerard  Blafius,  in  1668.  Eloy  Ditt.  Hilt. 
Gen-  Biog. 

Liceto,  in  Ornithology.  See  Cenotzqui. 

LICH,  in  Geography,  a town  ot  Germany,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Hohen-Solms,  on  the  Wetter;  12  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Wet/.lar.  N.  lat.  50°  31'.  E.  long.  8 49'. 

LI-CHAN,  a town  of  Corea;  .7  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Het-tin. 

LICHANOS,  in  the  Ancient  Mufic,  is  the  name  of  the  3d 
found  of  the  two  loweft  tetrachords  in  the  fyftein  of  the 
Greeks  ; as  this  found  was  produced  by  the  index  or  fore- 
finger, which  was  called  lichanos.  The  3d  found  of  the 
loweft  tetrachord  alcending,  was  that  ot  the  hypate,  and 
called  lichanos-hypaton,  fometimes  hypaton-diatonos,  en>- 
harmonic,  or  chromatic,  according  to  the  genus.  That  of 
the  2d,  or  mean  tetrachord,  was  called  lichanos-mefon* 
or  Melon  diatonos. 

LICHEN,  in  Botany,  lnym,  a name  borrowed  by  the 
Romans  from  the  Greeks  for  the  difeafe  called  a tetter,  or 
ringworm,  and  applied  by  both  to  l’ome  plant  of  a moffy 
nature,  growing  on  Hones,  which  was  thought  a cure  for 
fnch  complaints.  What  the  Lichen  of  the  ancients  may 
have  been  is  very  obfeure,  and  the  enquiry  is  .given  up  by 
4 Q 2 Dilleuius 
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Dillenius  himfelf  in  defpair.  He  has  applied  this  name  to 
the  Marchantia  of  other  writers,  under  which  he  compre- 
hends the  very  diilinft  genera  of  Targionia,  Riccia  and  Spha- 
rocarpus  ; fee  his  t.  78.  Linnteus  much  more  happily  adopts 
the  Lichen  of  Tournefort  and  Micheli,  whofe  crullaeeous 
arid  feurfy  nature,  in  many  inftances,  is  affociated  with  the 
original  idea  of  the  word.  This  Dillenius  terms  Lichenoides , 
from  which  he  diltinguiihes  Coralloid.s  and  Ufnea , but  all 
three  are  comprehended  in  the  Linnasan  Lichen. — Linn. 
Gen.  566.  Schreb.  767  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  3.  Hudf. 
523.  JulT.  7.  Tourn.  t.  323.  Mich.  Gen.  t.  36  — 33. 
Hedw.  Theor.  120.  t.  30,  31.  Lamarck,  llluftr.  t.  878. 
(Lichenoides;  Dill.  Mufe.  124.  t.  18  — 30.  Coralloides  ; 
ibid.  73.  t.  14 — 17.  Ufnea;  ibid.  56.  t.  11 — 13.) — Clafs 
and  order,  Cryptogamia  Algz.  Nat.  Ord.  Alga,  Linn. 
Juff. 

EfT.  Ch.  Male,  fcattered  powdery  warts  ? — Female,  fhields 
or  tubercles,  in  whofe  di!k  the  feeds  are  lodged. 

Obf.  Linnaeus  takes  for  male  what  are  now  known  to  be 
the  female  flowers,  and,  vice  verfd,  takes  for  the  female 
thofe  powdery  heads,  warts  or  fiffures  in  the  frond,  which 
are  by  fome  thought  buds,  by  others  the  male  blofToms. 
We  have  therefore  ventured  to  reverfe  his  charafter  of  this 
vaft  genu  -,  which  properly  embraces  an  entire  natural  order. 
(See  Liciienes.)  It  is  neceflary  however  here  to  give  a 
compendious  view  of  Lichen , as  underflood  by  Linnaeus. 
The  fpecies  defined  in  the  14th  edition  of  his  Syjlema 
Vegctabilium  amount  to  130;  but  the  infufficiency  of  this 
catalogue,  to  comprize  all  the  Lichens  in  the  world,  will 
be  ftrtkingly  evident,  when  we  confider  that  about  345 
Britifh  fpecies  have  already  appeared  in  Englifh  Botany, 
and  that  feveral  more  remain  to  be  publifhed  there.  "We 
(h  ill  on  this  occafion  prefer  illuflrating  the  nine  feftions, 
into  which  L nnaeus  has  divided  his  genus,  by  fpecies  of  his 
own,  rather  than  by  new  ones.  Moll  of  thefe  exift  in  his 
herbarium,  few  or  none  of  them  being  adopted  from  Dille- 
rius  or  other  cryptogamifls,  which  cannot  fo  generally  be 
faid  of  the  Linnaean  proper  Mufci. 

S”cl.  t.  Leprofi  tuberculati.  Twenty-one  fpecies. 

Thefe  confill  of  a lepr  us  perenniaLcruft,  of  more  or 
lefs  denfity,  hardnefs  and  fmoothnefs,  its  furface  often  gra- 
nulated, fometimes  powdery,  of  various  colours,  (white, 
grey,  greenifh,  or  yellowifh,)  in  different  fpecies;  the  in- 
ternal fubflance  however  is  generally  very  white,  often  with 
a green  ftratum  immediately  below  the  aftual  furface.  This 
crufl  fpreads  circularly,  with  more  or  lefs  regularity,  over 
Hones,  rocks,  earth,  the  bark  of  trees,  or  even  dead  wood, 
to  which  it  frequently  adheres  fo  ftrongly,  that,  being  more- 
over in  fome  cafes  very  thin,  it  cannot  be  feparated  entire. 
Fibrous  roots,  of  the  cartilaginous  or  chalky  fubflance  of 
the  cruft,  may  be  detefted  in  fpecies  that  grow  upon  uneven 
bodies,  or  on  the  ground  The  ciicumference  or  border  of 
the  crufl  is  always  thin  ; often  marked  with  a dark-coloured 
line  ; occafionally  beautifu'ly  fibrous  and  branched.  The 
central  part  firft  decays,  and  finally  crumbles  away,  young 
plants,  of  the  fame  or  a different  fpecies,  foon  afterwards 
fpringing  up  there  from  feed  ; while  the  marginal  boundary 
of  the  original  crufl,  if  its  (kuation  be  convenient  for  the 
purpofe,  is  fometimes  extended  .to  ten  times  its  ufual  limits. 

The  crufl  of  the  thicker  or  tartareous  fpecies,  more  ef- 
pecially,  is  liable  to  aflame  a red  or  purplifh  hue,  from 
the  accefs  of  volatile  alkali  ; which  is  feen  when  certain  ani- 
mal fubftances  fall  upon  thTe  plants  in  their  native  fitua- 
tions.  The  obfervation  of  this  has  led  to  the  ufe  of  fome 
of  them  in  dyeing  ; but  feveral  of  the  next  and  following 
feftions  are  preferable  for  this  purpofe.— The  female  frufti- 


fication,  or  rather  the  fruit  itfelf,  of  this  firft  feftion,  is,  of 
ought  to  be,  convex,  without  any  border  ; except  in  a young 
ftate,  when  there  is  ufually  a thin  margin  of  its  own  fub- 
ftance.  The  difk  is  mod  frequently  black,  in  fome  browq, 
pale  grey,  or  reddifh  ; and  in  its  folid  internal  fubflance  are 
innumerable,  vertical,  clofed  cells,  each  containing  about 
eight  minute  feeds.  It  may  be  oblerved  that  the  increafing 
convexity  of  this  difk  feems  well  calculated  to  allow  room 
for  the  fwelling  of  the  feeds  ; and  finally,  by  feparating  or 
expanding  the  cells,  to  promote  the  efcape  of  their  contents. 
The  fubjacent  cruft,  under  each  tubercle,  is  elevated  into  its 
core  or  centre,  fo  as  to  form  a nucleus  there.  — Difcoveries 
fubfequent  to  the  time  of  Linnteus  have  found  this  feftion  to 
be  rather  heterogeneous,  as  to  the  affinities  of  the  feveral  kinds, 
as  will  be  explained  hereafter.  (Sec  Liciienes.)  Our  purpofe 
is  now  merely  to  indicate  the  moil  remarkable  fpecies,  for 
the  elucidation  of  our  author. 

L .feriptus.  Syft.  Veg.  ed.  14.  n.  1.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1606. 
(Lichenoides  cruflatenuiflima,  peregrinis  velut  literis  inferipta; 
Dill.  Mufc.  128.  t.  18.  f.  1.  Opegrapha  feripta  ; Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1813.) — Leprous,  whitifh,  bearing  fmall,  black,  branched, 
letter-like  lines. —Common  on  the  fmooth  bark  of  young 
trees.  The  crujl  is  a fine,  infeparable,  whitifh  film.  The 
fructification  conveys  an  idea  of  Hebrew  or  Chinefe  writing, 
in  a very  ftriking  manner.  This  plant  however,  as  underftood 
by  Linnaeus,  Dillenius,  and  moil  of  their  followers  till  lately, 
embraces  at  leaft  30  known  fpecies,  together  conllituting  a 
mod  natural  and  diflinft  genus,  of  which  we  (hall  fpeak 
hereafter  more  than  once,  under  the  name  of  Opegrapha. 

L.  geographical,  n.  2.  Sp.  PI.  1607.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  245. 
( Lichenoides  nigro-fla vum,  tabulae  geographicae  inftar  piftum ; 
Dill.  Mufc.  1 26.  t.  18.  f.  5.) — Leprous,  yellowifh,  with 
black  lines  refembling  a map.  — Frequent  on  the  hard  rocks 
of  mountainous  countries,  and  almofl  as  hard  itfelf,  at  leaft 
to  the  touch,  forming  broad  infeparable  patches,  of  a vivid 
greenifh-yellow,  or  lemon-colour,  curioufly  ftreaked  and 
dotted  with  black  marks,  compofed  of  the  tubercles,  which 
are  flat,  not  elevated  above  the  crujl,  frequently  confluent  or 
crowded. 

Of  this  fpecies,  atrovirens,  n.  3,  is  thought  to  be  a variety, 
or  rather  an  early  ftage  of  its  growth. 

L.  fanguinarius.  n.  9.  Sp.  Pi.  1607.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  133. 
(Verrucaria  fanguinaria  ; Hofftn.  Pi.  Lich.  t.  41.  f.  i.j' — 
Cruft  tartareous,  white,  polifhed,  uneven.  Tubercles  black, 
without  a border ; bright  red  within.  Found  on  granite 
rocks  ; copioufly  upon  Cromford  Moor,  Derbyfhire  ; very 
rarely  on  the  rugged  barks  of  trees.  This  is  extremely  re- 
markable for  the  internal  ftains  of  bright  red,  perceived 
when  the  tubercles,  and  even  fome  parts  of  the  crujl,  are 
broken  ; which  refembling  blood,  gave  occafion  to  the  very 
apt  name.  Several  fpecies,  deftitute  of  that  property,  and 
which  otherwife  but  imperfeftly  refemble  this,  are  confounded 
with  it  by  Linnoeus,  Hudfon,  Lightfoot,  and  ethers. 

L.  ventofus.  n.  17.  Sp.  PI.  1607  Engl.  Bot.  t 906. 
(L.  cruentus;  Web.  Goctt.  184.  t.  1.  L flavefeens  ; Jacq. 
Mifc.  v.  2.  79.  t.  9.  f.  1.  L.  gelidus  ; Hudl.  328.  Lichen- 
oides tartareum  lividum,  fcutellis  rufis,  margine  exili  ; Dill. 
Mufc.  133.  t.  18.  f.  14.)  — Crufl  tartareous,  rugged,  pale 
fulphur-coloured.  Shields  irregular,  a little  fwelling,  bLod- 
red,  with  a narrow  pale  border.  Found  on  large  expofed 
granite  or  fand-llones,  in  mountainous  places,  forming 
patches  as  broad  as  the  hand,  eafily  pared  from  the  rock, 
when  moift.  The  cruft  is  of  an  elegant  pale  lemon  or 
fulphur-colour,  turning  white  the  fecond  year,  but  in  either 
cafe  it  is  ftrikingly  contrafted  with  the  crimfon Jhiclds.  Thefe 
having  a permanent  border,  of  a different  fubflance  and 
8 colour 
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colour  from  their  difk,  are  Jhieldt,  not  tubercles,  fo  that  the 
plant  belongs  properly  to  the  fecond  fe£tion  of  its  genus, 
of  which  we  (hall  next  give  a few  examples,  and  to  which 
it  is  referred  by  Murray  in  Syft.  Veg.  ed,  14,  under  Jac- 
quin’s  name  of  Jlavefcens , fo  that  it  occurs  twice  in  that 
edition. 

S'6t.  2.  Leproft  fcutellati.  T welve  fpecies. 

The  cruft  of  thefe  is  almoft  univerfally  tartareous,  fome- 
times  very  thick,  lefs  hard  than  in  feveral  of  the  former,  and 
more  eafily  feparable  from  the  ftones  or  bricks  on  which  it 
may  happen  to  grow.  The  effential  difference  refides  in  the 
fructification,  which  conlifts  of  flattifh  fhields,  or,  as  Dil- 
lenius  terms  them,  faucers,  whofe  elevated  permanent  mar- 
gin is  of  the  fubltance  and  colour  of  the  cruft,  not  of  the 
di/k. 

L.  tartareus.  n.  25.  Sp.  PI.  1608.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  156. 
( Lichenoides  cruftace.um  et  ieprofum,  acetabulis  majoriBus 
luteis,  limbis  argenteis  ; Dill.  Mufc.  132.  tT  18.  f.  13.)  — 
Cruft  tartareous,  rugged,  granulated,  whitifh.  Shields 
tawny  buff-coloured,  with  a white  margin. — The  largeft  of 
the  cruftaceous  Lichens  ; very  frequent  upon  rocks  in  the 
north,  and  important  as  an  article  of  commerce.  The  diame- 
ter of  the  crujl  is  fix,  eight  or  ten  inches,  and  its  thicknefs  a 
quarter  or  half  an  inch.  The  Jbields  are  frequently  half  an 
inch  wide,  confpicuous  for  their  full  buff  colour,  and  white, 
fmooth,  wavy  border.  This  fpecies  is  much  ufed  in  dyeing, 
being  fcraped  from  the  rocks  when  fully  grown,  which  is 
about  the  fifth  year  of  its  age,  and  mixed  with  volatile  alkali 
and  alum.  It  is  fold  to  the  dyers  in  the  form  of  a purple 
powder,  called  Cudbear,  which  being  boiled  with  woollen 
yarn,  communicates  any  {hade  of  its  own  colour  that  may 
be  defired,  but  does  not  dye  vegetable  fubftances.  This 
colour  is  by  no  means  permanent,  being  far  inferior,  in  that 
refpeift,  to  what  is  given  by  the  Orchall  of  the  Levant, 
Idc  hen  Roc  cel  la. 

L.  frigidus.  n.  24.  Swartz  Meth.  Mufc.  36.  t.  2.  f.  4. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1879,  found  on  the  Scottiih  mountains,  is 
pretty  generally  believed  to  be  a mere  variety  of  tartareus, 
with  a thinner  crujl ; but  it  feems  to  differ  in  throwing  out 
(lender  branched  briftly  proceffes,  not  found  in  the  former. 

L.  Perellus.  n.  32.  Linn.  Mant.  132.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  727, 
is  like  tartareus  on  a fmaller  fcale,  with  Jbields  of  the  fame 
white  colour  as  the  crujl,  and  is  ufed  likewife  for  dyeing 
purplilh  colours,  chiefly  in  the  fouth  of  France. 

L.  upfahenfis , n.33.  Sp.'  PI.  1 609.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1634, 
differs  from  Perellus  as  frigidus  does  from  tartareus,  in  having 
(lender  awl-fhaped  briftles  protruded  from  the  cruft. 

L-  fubfufeus.  n.  30.  Sp.  PI.  1609.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2109. 
(Lichenoides  cruftaceum  et  Ieprofum,  fcutellis  fubfufeis  ; 
Dill.  Mufc.  134.  t.  18.  f.  16.) — Cruft  thin,  continued, 
fmoothifh,  brownifh-white.  Shields  feffile,  (lightly  convex, 
reddifh-brown,  with  a tumid,  whitifh,  entire  border. — This 
is  one  of  the  thinneft,  and  tifually  lead  tartareous,  of  the 
prefent  fedtion,  and  is  very  common  every  where  on  the 
fmooth  barks  of  trees,  being  diftinguifhed  by  its  copious, 
bay  or  chefnut  Jbields,  whofe  white  fmooth  border  renders 
them  confpicuous.  Their  diflc  is  fometimes  curioufly  pro- 
liferous, which  happens  alfo  in  tartareus.  Sometimes  it  is 
parti-coloured,  or  mixed  with  a pale  waxy  hue,  as  if 
withered  or  abortive  there.  Numerous  fpecies  greatly  re- 
femble  this,  but  have  been  diftinguifhed  from  it  and  from 
each  other,  generally  very  fuccefsfully,  by  the  acutenefs  of 
the  learned  profeffor  Acharius  and  others. 

In  this  fame  feftion  Linmeus  places  his  candelarius,  fee 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1794,  but  improperly;  doubtlefs  from  his 
having,  at  one  time  or  other,  confounded  with  it,  as  others 
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have  done,  the  •vitellinus  of  authors,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1792,  and 
citrinus , t.  1793.  Thefe  are  all  yellow  in  their  crujl  or  frond, 
as  well  as  the  Jbields  of  their  margins  ; and  ferve  to  give  a 
golden  colour  to  candles,  ufed  on  feflival  days  in  the  Swedifti 
churches,  by  being  mixed  with  the  melted  wax  or  tallow. 

Some  of  this  fedtion  have  a lobed,  though  not  eafily  fepa- 
rable, cruft,  as  l ntigerus,  n.  29.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  871  ; and 
gelidus,  t.  699.  The  true  Jbields  of  the  latter,  whofe  dilk 
is  of  a fine  pink  colour,  were  not  know'n  to  Linnaeus,  who 
nnftook  for  the  frudtification  of  this  rare  fpecies  certain 
brown  warts,  or  proliferous  excrefcences  of  the  cruft,  which 
he  termed  pelt  a ; fee  his  Mantiffa,  133.  Having  neverthe- 
lefs  true  fhields,  it  properly  belongs  to  this  fecond  fedtion. 
L.  mufeorum,  n.  31.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  626,  on  the  contrary, 
having  only  a black  and  evanefeent  border  to  its  black  con- 
vex tubercles,  fhould  have  been  p'aced  in  the  firft. 

Sedt.  3.  Imbricati.  Thirteen  fpecies. 

The  plants  of  this  fedtion  do  not  confift  of  an  adherent 
cruft,  but  approach  more  or  lefs  to  a leafy  ftrudture,  being 
either  of  a membranous,  cartilaginous  or  gelatinous  texture. 
The  fegments  fpread  from  a centre,  lying  over  one  another 
like  tiles,  the  central  ones  being, moft  divided  and  elevated, 
the  marginal  part  more  depreffed,  rather  plaited  than  deeply- 
cut,  and  moft  dilated  outwards.  The  two  fides  differ  re- 
markably ; the  upper  being  ufually  either  pitted,  wrinkled, 
warty,  or  befprinkled  with  mealy  cracks,  but  deftitute  of 
hairs,  and  frequently  polifhed,  varioufly  coloured  ; the  under 
opaque,  fometimes  pale  or  white,  fometimes  quite  black, 
always  befet  with  innumerable  fibrous  perpendicular  radicles, 
by  which  it  is  firmly  attached  to  the  bark,  wood,  earth  or 
ftones  on  which  the  plants  grow.  The  fhields  are  horizon- 
tal, fcattered  over  the  upper  furface,  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached chiefly  by  their  central  part.  Their  border  is  of  the 
fubftance  and  colour  of  the  frond ; the  difk  fomewhat  deeper 
in  hue,  and  much  inclined  to  a chefnut  or  tawny  caff.  The 
mealy  warts  or  cracks  in  the  upper  fide  of  the  frond  are  pre- 
fumed to  be  the  male  bloffoms,  becaufe  no  other  are  known. 
This  is  a mifcellaneous  and  unnatural  combination  of  fpecies, 
as  will  be  explained  under  the  next  fedtion. 

L.  centrifugus.  n.  34.  Sp.  PI.  1609.  FI.  Lapp.  ed.  2.' 
35 7.  n;  448-  t*  11.  f-  2. — Imbricated,  membranous;  green- 
i(h-white  and  fmooth  above ; white,  with  brownifh  fibres, 
beneath  : fegments  linear,  divaricated,  bluntifh.  Shields 
fcattered  towards  the  circumference,  reddifh-brown,  with 
an  indexed,  almoft  entire,  border.— This  is,  according  to 
Linnxus,  extremely  common  on  large  ftones  throughout 
Lapland,  where  Lichens  that  grow  on  ftones  are  more  rare 
than  in  other  places.  It  is  of  all  others  moft  remarkable 
for  its  centrifugal  mode  of  growth,  forming  circles  a foot  or 
two  in  diameter,  and  indeed  fometimes,  as  we  are  told,  eight 
or  ten  feet,  conflfting  of  a whitifh  band  two  or  three  inches 
broad,  while  the  central  part  is  quite  decayed  and  oblite- 
rated. Linnxus  errs  in  citing  under  this  a fynonym  of  Dil- 
lenius,  t.  24.  f.  75,  which  is  the  confperfus  of  Acharius  and 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  2097,  a fpecies  found  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  of  a more  compadft  manner  of  growth  and  greener 
colour,  with  broader  lobes  and  larger,  concave,  dark  chef- 
nut fnields. 

L.  faxatilis.  n.  35.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  603  ; and  ompjialodes, 
n.  36.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  604  ; are  of  a more  lax  and  leafy  habit 
than  the  laft,  as  well  as  different  in  colour.  The  former  of 
them  is  very  common  ; the  latter  confined  to  mountainous 
rocky  heaths  or  moors.  Both  are  ufed  to  dye  browns  or 
dull  reds  in  the  ruder  ftates  of  human  fociety,  or  amongft 
the  inhabitants  of  the  alps 

L.  parietinut.  n.  43.  Sp.  PI.  1610.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  194. 

(Lichenoides 
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( I lichenoides  vtilgare  finuofum,  foliis  et  fcutellis  luteis  ; 
Dill.  Mufc.  x8o.  t.  24.  f.  76.)  Imbricated,  membranous, 
debated,  roundly  lobed  and  crifped,  orange-coloured  ; pale 
and  fibrous  beneath.  Shields  of  the  fame  colour,  with  a 
thin  entire  border. — One  of  the  moll  common  of  its  genus, 
very  confpicuous  on  old  walls,  as  we'l  as  on  rocks,  wooden 
buildings,  trees  and  bufhes.  Jts  rich  goiden  colour  is  mod 
vivid  in  expofed  fituations  ; affuming  an  olive,  greenifh,  or 
greyifh  call  in  the  lhade  and  damp.  Several  fpecies  how- 
ever are  perhaps  confounded  under  this  by  Linnaeus  and  his 
followers. 

L Jlellaris.  n.  47.  Sp.  PI.  i6u.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  ifi/97, 
coloured  too  green.  — “ Imbricated  ; leaflets  oblong,  laci- 
niated,  narrow,  afh-coloured.  Shields  brown/’  Linn. — 
Very  common  on  trees.  Under  this  a great  number  of 
fpecies  are  undoubtedly  confounded  by  Linnasus,  though 
Acharius  may  poffibly  have  gone  too  far  in  dividing  them. 
Some  are  green  when  wet ; others  continue  grey,  whether 
inoift  or  dry.  The  fhields  in  all  of  them  are  of  a greyifh- 
black,  not  verging  towards  red,  and  are  ufually  plentifully 
produced. 

Soft.  4.  Foliacci.  Twenty-fix  fpecies. 

What  Linnaeus  refers  to  this  fedion  are  all  naturally 
allied  to  one  or  other  fpecies  of  the  laft,  fo  that  the  two 
fedions  ought  to  form  but  one,  thofe-  of  the  prefent  being 
only  more  leafy,  lefs  imbricated,  and  in  fome  cafes  quite 
ered.  Nothing  however  can  be  more  mifcellaneous  than 
this  divifion  of  the  genus. 

L.  Burgejfu.  n.  48.  Lightf.  Scot.  827.  t.  26.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  300. — Gelatinous,  membranous,  crifped  and  fringed,  of 
a dark  glaucous  greev.  Shields  depreffed,  dark  brown, 
with  a leafy,  crifped,  elevated  border. — Found  on  the 
trunks  of  old  trees  in  Scotland  and  Wales.  One  of  the 
moll  elegant  of  its  tribe,  confining  of  dark-green  patches 
as  broad  as  the  hand,  of  delicate  pellucid  curled  and  wavy 
Lavs,  bearing  numerous  fhields,  very  remarkable  on  account 
of  their  leafy,  complicated,  wreath-like  borders.  L.orna/us, 
h.  71,  is  the  very  fame  fpecies.  When  dry  the  whole  frond 
becomes  more  opaque,  verging  towards  a lead  colour.  This 
belongs  to  a tribe  called  gelatinous  Lichens,  which  coufli- 
tute  a very  natural  genus,  now  named  Collema.  All  agree 
in  their  peculiar  dark-green  colour,  fetni-pellucid  pulpy 
texture,  and  reddifh  or  tawny-olive,  generally  fmall,  fhields. 
Some  of  them  are  placed  by  Linnaeus  in  the  former  fedion, 
others  in  this. 

L.  ediaris.  n.  49.  Sp  PI.  i,6ri.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1372  ; 
•is  of  the  fame  natural  iami  y as  fleltaris  of  the  lalt  order  ; 
Only  larger,  more  lax,  and  remarkably  fringed. 

L.  caperatus.  n.  65.  Sp.  PI.  1614.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  674  ; is 
in  like  manner  allied  to  faxatdis,  &c.  and  is  properly  an  imbri- 
cated fpecies. 

L.  if.andiciu.  n.  70.  Sp.  PI.  1O11.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1330. 
JF1.  Dan.  t.  175.  Hoffm.  PI.  Lich.  t.  9.  f.  1 ; is  celebrated 
as  a rellorative  medicine  in  confumptive  complaints.  This 
with  the  three  following  of  this  fedion,  nivalis,  n.  71.  Engl. 
•Bot.  t.  1994  ljuniperinus,  n.  64.  Hoffm.  PI.  Lich.  t.  7 f 2 ; 
and  glaucus,  n.  67.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1606,  all  elegant  fpecies, 
form  a natural  affemhlage,  which  Acharius  has  feparared, 
with  fome  others,  under  the  generic  name  Cetraria.  See 
Liciien.es. 

L.  ampuUaceus.  n.  74.  Sp.  jPL  1613.  (Lichenoides  tinc- 
forium  glabru.n  veliculofurr.  ; Dill.  Mufc.  188.  t.  24.  f.  82. 1, 
fee  Hoffm.  PL  Lich.  t.  13.  f.  2.  is  only  a morbid  variety"  of 
the  laft,  glaucus,  caufed  apparently  by  the  wound  of  fome 
infed,  which  produces  a fort  of  gall.  The  original  fpeci- 
men  of  this,  having  been  ftolen  by  a foreigner,  more  curious 
than  honeft,  from  the  Dillenian  herbarium  about  thirty  or 


thirty-five  years  ago,  was  deteded  by  the  late  profeffor  Sib. 
thorp  when  abroad,  in'  this  perfon’s  collection,  and  recovered. 
It  is  not  however  reftored  to  its  original  place,  where  the 
figure  only  is  now  found.  But  this  is  of  the  lefs  coufequence, 
as  Mr.  Menzies  has  gathered  the  plant  in  the  very  fame 
flate,  which  has  been  difTe&ed  in  our  prefence,  and  its  im- 
portance as  a fpecies  thus  falls  to  the  ground.  By  the 
manner  in  which  the  hiftory  of  this  Lichen  is  related  by  our 
friend  Mr.  Turner,  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  7.  112,  it  might 
feem  that  the  excellent  profeffor  Von  Jacquin  was  the  thief, 
from  which  we  think  it  effential  to  exculpate  him,  nor  did 
Mr.  Turner  mean  to  imply  any  fuch  thing. 

To  the  fedion  in  quellion  belong  feveral  fpecies  of  a very' 
diftind  tribe,  named  Phyfcia  by  Acharius  (but  fince  funk 
in  his  Parmclian  the  above  Cetraria  being  feparated  from  it  1, 
of  which  the  following  are  examples. 

1j.  farinaceus.  n.  36.  Sp.  PL  1613.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  889. 
(Lichenoides  fegmentis  argutioribus,  ad  margines  vcrrucolis 
et  pulverulentis ; Dill.  Mufc.  172.  t.  23.  f.  63.)—  I.eafv, 
much-branched,  upright,  leathery,  ghuicous-alh-coloured, 
fmooth,  pitted  ; the  branches  tapering,  iludded  with  lateral, 
convex,  pale,  mealy  warts.  Shields  fcattered,  (talked,  flat, 
pale-buff. — Common  on  trees,  but  the  fhields  are  extremely 
rare,  whence  L . fajligiatus,  Ach.  Prod.  173.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  S90,  came  to  be  taken  for  the  fame  thing.  Its  very 
abundant  fhields  are  nearly  of  the  greenifh-white  hue  of  the 
, frond,  and  the  mealy  warts  are  wanting. 

L.  fraxineus.  n.  61.  Sp.  Pl.  1614.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1781,  is 
fo  common  on  trees,  corfpicuous  for  its  large  fize,  and  lan- 
ceolate figure,  that  nothing  need  be  Laid  of  it. 

I..  fuciformis.  n.  61.  Sp.  PL  1614.  Engl.  Bot.  728. 
(Lichenoides  fuciforme  tinClorium,  cornic ulis  longioribus  ct 
acutioribus  ; Dill.  Mufc.  168.  t.  22,  23.  f.  61.)  — Leafy, 
divided,  pointed,  flat,  nearly  upright,  tapering  at  each  end, 
greyifh-white,  obfeurely  downy,  with  white  mealy  warts. 
Shields  convex,  blackifh. — This  is  found  on  granite  rocks 
upon  the  Cornifh  coait,  but  more  plentifully  in  the  Medi- 
terranean,  the  Canary  iflands,  and  the  Eafl  Indies,  in  which 
laft  climate  it  grows  to  the  length  of  a foot.  It  is  extremely 
important  as  an  article  of  commerce,  being  ufed  ii  difcrimt- 
nately  with,  and  according  to  fome  preferred  to,  the  famous 
L.  Roccelld,  for  dyeing.  See  fed  ion  8. 

Sed.  3.  Coriacei.  Thirteen  fpecies. 

This  is  in  itfelf  a very  natural  fedion,  but  Lihnceus  has 
referred  to  it  one  or  two  fpecies  totally  foreign  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  reft  ; as  perlatus,  n.  82.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  741. 

( Lichenoides  glaucum  perlatum,  fubtus  nigrum  et  cirrofum  ; 
Dill.  Mufc.  147.  t.  20.  f.  39. )—  This  is  in  habit,  texture, 
and  natural  affinity,  elofely  allied  to  faxat'dis,  in  fed.  7. — 
L.  aquations,  n.  73.  Sp.  PI.  1613  ; for  which  a fynonyru  of 
Dillenius,  t.  20.  f.  44,  is  quoted  with  doubt,  has  always 
been  involved  in  much  obfeurity.  The  plant  of  Dillenius  is 
perforates  of  Jacquin  and  others,  well  figured  in  Hoffm. 
PL  Lich.  t.  13.  f.  1.  That  of  Linnxus,  preferved  in  his 
herbarium,  is  laid  in  the  Flora  Suecica  to  have  been  found 
in  moffy  boggy  places  at  Norrby,  near  LTpfal,  his  own 
country  refidence  ; but  no  one  has  ever  difeovered  what  was 
meant.  On  a careful  examination  of  the  lpecimen,  it  proves 
to  be 

L.  corrugatus.  Sm.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  1.  83.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1632.  Ach.  Prodr.  122.  (Lichenoides  acctalndis  cutaneis 
et  rugolis  ; Dill.  Mufc.  183.  t.  24.  f.  79.),  a plant  found  on 
trees  throughout  Europe,  though  long  negleded  by  Lin- 
mean  botanifts,  fome  of  the  moll  dillinguilhed  of  whom  have 
miftaken  it  for  olivaceus . 

The  real  coriaceous  Lichens,  which  conflitute  this  fifth 
fedion,  are,  as  their  denomination  implies,  of  a tough  lea- 
thery 
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thery  texture  ; fmoothiffi  above  ; flrongly  veined  and  bear- 
ing numerous  coarfe  radicles  beneath.  Their  ffiields,  called 
fella,  or  targets,  are  peculiar,  perfectly  feffile,  and  as  it  were 
glued  to  the  frond  towards  its  margin,  fometimes  at  its  under 
fide  ! They  are  oblony  or  kidney-fhaped,  often  flightly 
convex  ; their  border  merely  a thin  film  which,  in  a teyder 
Hate,  covers  their  di!k,  and  finally  recedes  to  the  edge  as  it 
withers.  The  plants  of  this  fedlion  mo  illy  grow  on  the 
ground,  either  at  the  roots  of  trees,  or  on  fliady  moiTy 
banks. 

L.  refupinatus.  n.  74.  Sp.  PI.  1617.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  307. 
(Lichenoides  fufcum,  peltis  polticis  ferrugineis  ; Dill.  Mufc. 
206.  t.  23.  f.  105.) — Coriaceous,  creeping,  lobed,  browniffi- 
grey.  Targets  ob’ong,  at  the  under  fide  of  each  fmall 
afctnding  lobe.  — Native  of  moill  lhady  rocks,  or  of  the 
moffy  roots  of  trees  in  mountainous  countries.  The  fronds 
are  imbricated,  fmootb,  of  a dull  brownifh  lead-colour,  com- 
pofing  broad  deprefl'cd  patches  ; the  targets  reddifh-brown, 
concave,  plentifully  produced,  but  each  lolitary  at  the  con- 
cave extremity  of  its  own  fmall  lobe. 

L.  arflicus.  n.  77,  and  antarRicus.  n.  78,  bo‘li  one  fpecies, 
arc  united  by  Acharius  under  the  name  of  Pellidea  polar  is, 
being  found  in  very  high  northern  or  fouthern  latitudes 
onlv.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  great  fize  of  their 
targets,  which  grow  at  the  hack  of  the  greenifb-whitc  frond, 
and  are  as  big  as  the  thumb-nail,  orbicular,  of  a dark  livid 
fleffi-colour. 

L.  caninus.  n.  79.  Sp.  PI.  1616.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2299. 
(Lichenoides  digitatum  cinereum,  lactucae  foliis  linuofis  ; 
Dili.  Mufc.  2CO.  t.  27.  f.  102. ) —Coriaceous,  dilated, 
afcending,  furrowed,  grey  ; white,  with  brown  veins  and 
fibres  beneath  ; lobes  very  broad,  with  marginal  fruit-bearing 
procefles.  Targets  in  front,  vertical,  revolute,  roundifli, 
red-brown,  with  a pale  border.  The  larged,  moll  com- 
mon, and  moll  famous  of  its  tribe,  being  the  celebrated 
“ Alh-coloured  Ground  Liverwort,”  fo  extolled  by  Dr. 
Mead  as  a cure  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  whence  the 
above  fpecific  name.  It  was  given  with  black  pepper  in 
milk,  the  patient  being  lirft  bled,  and  afterwards  bathed  in 
cold  water  ; but  whatever  accidental  circum dances  might 
confirm  that  famed  phyfician  in  his  opinion,  the  medicine  has 
long  been  entirely  laid  alide. 

L.  faccalus.  n.  83.  Sp.  PI.  1616.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  288. 
(Lichenoides  lichenis  facie,  peltis  acetabulis  immeriis  ; Dill. 
Mufc.  221.  t.  30.  f.  1 2 1 . > — Slightly  coriaceous,  roundifh, 
creeping  ; green  above  ; white  beneath.  Targets  fcattered, 
blaekifh,  funk  in  pits.  Found  on  the  ground  among  rocks 
in  mountainous  countries. 

L.  croctus.  n.  84.  Sp.  PI.  1616.  FI.  Lapp.  t.  xi.  f.  3. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  498.  (Lichenoides  fubtiis  croceus,  peltis  ap- 
preffis ; Dill.  Mufc.  221.  t.  30  f.  120.)  -Coriaceous, 
creeping,  rounded  at  the. extremities  ; green  above  ; orange 
and  veiny  beneath.  Targets  fcattered,  brown,  flat. — Found 
only  in  the  molt  alpine  fituations,  near  the  limits  of  per- 
petual fnow,  growing  on  the  ground. — Thefe  two  laft, 
elegant  and  rare  productions,  are  not  exactly  of  the  habit 
of  the  reft'.  Acharins,  in  Schrader’s  New  Journal,  v.  1. 
f.ifc.  3.  20,  21,  has  referred  them  to  his  new  genus  ylrthonia 
(lee  Licit KNEs)  ; from  the  true  fpecies  of  which  they  differ 
in  their  leafy,  not  crultaceous,  habit,  nor  is  it  eafy  to  fay  to 
what  family  they  properly  belong. 

SeA.  6.  Umlilicati.  Eleven  fpecies. 

A molt  dittincl  and  natural  tribe,  conftituting  the  genus 
C^ropbcra  of  Acharius,  of  which  we  have  fpoken  in  its  pro- 
per place.  (See'  Gykopiiora.  ) Linnseus  defines  thefe  plants 
as  umbilicatcd,  or  attached  bv  their  centre,  and  dirty  as  it 
were  with  foot.  The  Liter  perhaps  may  be  their  male 


warts.  The  fruit  exhibits  the  moll  efTential  character 
in  the  concentric  folds  obfervable  in  its  difk.  The  firft 
fpccics  however,  miniatus,  n.  86.  Engl.  j)ot.  t.  393,  though 
it  agrees  with  the  reft  in  its  umbilicated  habit,  differs 
from  them  in  fruftification,  in  which  latter  refpedl  it  ac- 
cords with  Endocarpon  ; fee  that  article.  True  Gyrsphora 
are 

L.  velleus.  n.  87.  Sp.  PI.  1617.  (Lichenoides  coriaceum, 
latiflimo  folio  umbilicato  et  verrucofo  ; Dill.  Mufc.  545. 
t.  82.  f.  5.) — Umbilicated,  ftalked,  dilated,  wavy  ; brown- 
ilh-grcy  and  fmootb  above  ; covered  beneath  with  black, 
branched,  crowded  fibres.  Tubercles  clullered,  flat. — Na- 
tive of  rocks  in  Lapland  and  North  America.  Often  as 
broad  as  both  the  hands,  tough  and  leathery,  remarkable  for 
its  denfe,  black,  hairy  clothing  beneath.  In  this  lalt  refpe£t 
indeed  it  accords  with  the  much  fmaller,  green  or  olive- 
coloured,  Britifh  peUitus,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  931,  which  Hudfon 
miffook  for  •velleus. 

L.  pufulatus.  n.  88.  Sp.  PI.  1617.  We  need  not  repeat 
what  is  laid  of  this  under  the  article  Gykomiojia. 

L.  viridis . n.  96.  Linn.  Suppl.  451,  gathered  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Thunberg,  is  Endocarpon  Thun - 
lergii,  Ach.  Meth.  129,  has  nothing  of  the  cliaradler  of  a- 
Gyrophora. 

Seel.  7.  Scyphferi.  Nine  fpecies. 

The  natural  family  of  cup-bearing  Lichens,  or  pyxidatir 
being  one  of  the  moll  diftinft  and  flrongly  characterized, 
has  been  feparated  as  a genus  of  itfelf  by  moll  who  haver 
confidercd  the  fubjedl.  (See  Lichenes. ) The  fpecies  are 
extremely  confufed  and  difficult  to  define,  being  variable  in 
themfelves  and  much  refembling  each  other.  Their  frond 
or  balls  confills  of  fmall,  rounded,  more  or  lefs  difperfed, 
horizontal  feales,  or  leaflets  ; fmooth  and  green  or  greyilh 
above  ; pure  white  beneath,  as  well  as  at  the  edges  and 
withinlide.  In  fome  few  inltances  they  are  dilated,  and* 
lobed  or  pinnatifid.  From  thefe  arife  upright  ftalks,  termi- 
nating in  a cup-lhaped  figure,  of  a large  proportion  com- 
pared with  the  leaflets,  of  a greeniffi-grey  colour,  and  mealy 
or  fcaly  furface  ; the  edges  of  the  cup  producing  the  fruc- 
tification, which  confills  of  fmall  globular  tubercles,  either 
brown,  or  of  a moll  beautiful  fcarlet,  feflile,  or  varioufly 
ftalked.  Sometimes  the  cup  is  proliferous  from  its  edges 
or  centre  ; fometimes  obfolete,  or,  as  it  were,  ltarved. 
Thefe  plants  come  under  the  Cora/loides  of  Dillcnius,  t.  14, 
15.  — Examples  are 

L.  coccferus.  11.  97.  Sp.  PI.  1618.  Engl.  Bot.. t.  2051. 
(Coralloides  feyphiforme,  tuberculis  coccineis  ; Dill.  Mufc. 
82.  t.  4.  f.  7.)  — Cup-ffiaped,  leathery,  pale  greeniffi-grey, 
mealy.  Cups  dilated,  fomewhat  toothed.  Tubercles  fun- 
gous, fcarlet.  Leaves  minute,  lobed  and  crenate. — A 
beautiful  fpecies,  not  uncommon  in  woods,  or  on  heaths- 
among  ling,  or  in  various  dry  fandy  plaoes.  The  large 
fcarlet  tuhercLs  render  it  very  confpicuous.  Several  other 
ly  cies  indeed  have  the  fame-coloured  fructification,  but 
iinailer,  and  they  differ  in  other  refpedls.  The  cuf  s in  this 
are  fhorter,  broader,  and  more  perfect  than  in  any  other  with- 
fcarlet  tubercles. 

L.  pyxidatus.  n.  99.  Sp.  PI.  1619.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1393;. 
(Coralloides  feyphitorme,  tuberculis  fufeis  ; Dill.  Mufe  79. 
t.  14.  f.  6.) — Cup-ffiaped,  leathery,  greyifli-green.  fcaly,. 
often  proliferous.  Cups  dilated,  nearly  entire.  Tubercles 
brown.  Leaves  minute,  imbricated,  crenate.  — The  moll 
common  of  this  t.-ibe,  occurring  every  where,  in  broad 
patches,  on  heaths,  fandy  banks,  and  under  hedges.  Its 
cup-like  ffiape  is  iifunllv  pretty  regular,  at  lead  before  the 
tuhercLs  appear ; but  the  edges  of  the  cup,  or  its  centre,, 
occalionally  throw  up  others,  even  to  four  or  five  ranks  or 
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ftages,  one  upon  another,  in  beautiful  luxuriance.  More 
frequently  the  firft  cup  bears  unequal  and  imperfedt  cups, 
or  tubular  Italks,  crowned  with  the  brown  tubercles.  The 
Jlalbs  of  all  are  frequently  leafy  or  fcaly,  efpecially  their 
lower  part. 

L.  gracilis,  n.  ioi.  Sp.  PI.  1619.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1284. 
(Coralloides  fcyphiforme  ferratum  elatius,  caulibus  graci- 
libus  glabris  ; Dill.  Mufc.  88.  t.  14.  f.  13.) — Cup-ffiaped, 
long,  {lender,  fmooth,  cartilaginous,  greeniffi-brown ; at 
length  fomewhat  branched.  Cups  conical,  fharply  toothed. 
Tubercles  brown.  Leaves  minute. — In  heathy  dry  moun- 
tainous places,  or  in  woods,  in  the  north,  not  unfrequent. 
The  charadter  of  this  is  widely  different  from  the  two  pre- 
ceding, difplayed  in  its  brown  hue,  tall  {lender  form,  and 
fliarp  teeth  or  terminal  branches.  The  tubercles  are  dark 
brown.  Leaves  very  minute,  and  frequently  obliterated. 

L.  Jlammeus.  n.  105.  Linn.  Suppl.  451.  Hoffm.  PI. 
Lich.  t.  3.  f.  1 ; is  very  improperly  referred  to  this  fedtion 
by  Murray,  merely,  as  it  feems,  on  account  of  its  tubular 
Item  and  branches.  It  ought,  according  to  the  Linnsan 
arrangement,  to  Hand  in  fedtion  3,  after  parietinus,  n.  43, 
and  before  phyfodes,  n.  44,  agreeing  with  the  former  in  co- 
lour, with  the  latter  fomewhat  in  ftrudture.  We  mean  not, 
however,  to  fay  there  is  any  confiderable  real  affinity  between 
thefe  three  fpecies. 

Sect.  8.  Fruticulojl.  Ten  fpecies. 

A vague  fedtion,  comprifmg,  though  fmall,  feveral  dif- 
cordant  things,  of  which  no  general  definition  can  be  given, 
except  that  they  are  of  an  upright  bufhy  habit. 

L-  rangiferinus.  n.  106.  Sp.  PI.  1620.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  173. 
(Coralloides  montanum,  fruticuli  fpecie,  ubique  candicans  ; 
Di’l.  Mufc.  107.  t.  16.  f.  29  ; et  corniculis  rufefeentibus  ; 
no.  t.  16.  f.  30.) — Bufhy,  tubular,  very  much  branched, 
white  and  hoary ; the  little  branches  divaricated  and 
drooping.  Tubercles  terminal,  globofe,  moltly  cluftered, 
dark  brown. — This  is  the  Reindeer  Lichen,  fo  celebrated 
by  Linnaeus,  in  his  Flora  Lapponica  and  Lapland  Tour,  as 
the  food  of  that  animal.  In  the  wide  heathy  tradts  and 
foreits  of  thofe  northern  regions,  it  eoyers  the  ground  like 
fnow,  rifing  to  the  height  of  a foot  or  more  ; with  us  it  is 
much  humbler  and  more  diiperfed  ; always  choofing  the  molt 
fterile  heathy  foil,  and  not  very  generally  producing  fruit. 
Its  texture  is  thin  and  brittle,  foft  to  the  grafp  of  the  hand, 
and  excellent  for  package,  the  only  ufe  for  which  it  can  ferve 
in  this  climate.  The  branches  are  occafionaily,  not  always, 
perforated  at  their  divarications.  The  furface  is  hoafy,  or 
rough  with  minute  warts.  Tubercles  very  fmall,  terminal, 
abundant  when  they  occur  at  all. 

L.  uncialis.  n.  107.  Sp.  PI.  1621.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  174. 

L.  vermicular is.  n.  108.  Swartz  Meth.  Mufc.  37.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  2029. 

L.  fululatus . n.  109.  Sp.  PI.  1621.  (Coralloides  corni- 
culis longioribus  et  rarioribus ; Dill.  Mufc.  102.  t.  16. 
f.  26.) 

Thefe  three  are  naturally  akin  to  rangiferinus.  The  fol- 
lowing are  very  different. 

L.  globferus.  n.  no.  Mant.  133.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  113. 
(Coralloides  cupreffiforme,  capitulis  globofis  ; Dill.  Mule. 
1 17.  t.  17.  f.  33.) — Shrubby,  folid,  much  branched,  cy- 
lindrical, browmffi  and  poliffied  ; branches  with  minute  di- 
varicated terminations.  Fruit  globular,  fmoothifh,  enclofing 
a ball  of  black  powder. — This  very  pretty  coral-like  pro- 
duction occurs  on  mountainous  rocky  heaths,  or  in  dry  ftony 
woods.  Its  Jlems  compofe  loofe  entangled  tufts,  of  a tawny 
light  poliffied  brown,  and  are  white  and  folid  within  ; the 
ultimate  branches  are  innumerable,  ffiort,  (lender,  tufted, 
and  divaricated.  The  fruBfi cation  is  altogether  different 


from  every  thing  we  have  hitherto  deferibed,  confiding  of 
terminal  folitary  balls,  the  fize  of  a vetch  feed,  fmooth,  of 
the  fubftance  of»the  ftem,  opening  by  a wide  irregular  per- 
foration at  the  top,  and  containing  a globular  mafs  of  black 
condenfed  powder,  prefumed  to  be  the  feeds.  This  plant 
therefore,  by  its  fructification  and  habit,  has  every  right  to 
conllitute  a diftindt  genus,  and  is  now,  with  the  two  fol- 
lowing, admitted  as  fuch  by  the  name  of  Spheerophoron. 
See  Lichen es. 

L.  fragilis.  n.  113.  FI.  Suec.  ed.  2.  423.  FI.  Lapp, 
n.  440.  t.  11.  f.  4.  (Coralloides  fragile;  Hoffm.  PI. 
Lich.  34.  t.  33.  f.  3.  Sphaerophoron  fragile;  Ach.  Meth. 

1 33.  t.  3.  f.  3.) — Shrubby,  folid,  brittle,  affiy  brown; 
branches  level-topped,  cylindrical,  crowded,  naked.  Fruit 
globular,  rugofe,  enclofing  a ball  of  black  powder. — Found 
in  fimilar  places  with  the  laft,  with  which  moll  botanifts,  in 
Britain  and  elfewhere,  have  confounded  it,  taking  the  fol- 
lowing for  the  true  fragilis. 

L.  comprejfus.  (L.  fragilis;  Ach.  Prodr.  21 1.  Hudf.  338. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1 14.  L.  inelanocarpus  ; Swartz  Prodr.  147. 
Sphaerophoron  compreffum ; Ach.  Meth.  133.  Coralloides 
alpinum,  corallinae  minoris  facie;  Dill.  Mule.  116.  t.  17. 
f.  34.)  — Shrubby,  folid,  cartilaginous,  white,  branched, 
compreffed  ; branches  cluftered,  fomewhat  palmate.  Fruit 
deprefftd,  containing  a cake  of  black  powder. — The  mod 
elegant  of  this  new  genus,  remarkable  for  its  white  coral- 
like appearance,  having  the  fplendour  of  porcelain  when 
freffi.  The  above  characters  mark  it  fufficiently.  The 
fruit  is  rare,  produced  in  moift  ffiady  fituations  only.  This 
fpecies  feems  to  prefer  limellone  rather  than  granite  rocks. 

To  a very  different  family  belongs 

L.  pafchalis.  n.  111.  Sp.  PI.  1621.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2S2. 
(Coralloides  crifpum  et  botryforme  alpinum  ; Dill.  Mufc.  ' 
114.  t.  17.  f.  33.)  — Shrubby,  folid,  clothed  with  minute 
cruftaceous  leaves.  Tubercles  terminal,  prominent,  brown. 
— This  Lichen,  found  on  micaceous  alpine  rocks,  is  deftined 
to  perform  an  important  office  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
being  the  firft  vegetable  that  takes  root  upon  lava,  whofe 
porous  furface  will  admit  no  cruftaceous  fpecies.  Thus  it 
compofes  in  decaying  a portion  of  vegetable  mould,  fit  for 
the  reception  of  the  feeds  of  other  plants.  Its  roots  and 
Jinn  are  very  tough  and  ftrong,  and  the  affemblage  of  minute 
greyiffi-brown  leaves,  that  cover  the  whole,  gives  it  a pecu- 
liar and  diftindt  afpedt.  The  tubercles  are  folid,  white 
within,  convex,  without  any  border. 

Three  fpecies  only  remain,  having  little  or  no  affinity  to 
any  of  the  above,  or  to  each  other. 

L.  trijlis.  n.  112.  Web.  Goett.  t.  3.  Swartz.  Meth. 
Mufc.  37.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  720.  This  alpine  Lichen  has 
real  ffiields.  It  occurs  among  the  imbricated  fpecies,  by 
Jacquin’s  name  of  rigielus,  n.  42  ; and  it  is  curious  that 
Murray,  the  editor,  has  quoted  in  both  places  the  fame 
fynonym  of  Haller,  n.  1966.  t.  47.  f.  1. 

L.  verrucofus.  n.  114.  Suppl.  431.  ( Stereocaulon  ta- 

bulare  ; Ach.  Meth.  316.  t.  7.  f.  3.)— Found  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  confifts  of  denfe,  broad,  white  tufts  of 
low  branchedy/^/L,  tumid  and  globofe  at  their  fummits,  and 
agrees  altogether  in  genus,  very  nearly  in  fpecies,  with 
Mr.  Dickfon’s  oculaius,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1833.  Yet  profeffor 
Acharius  confiders  the  fructification  of  verrucofus  as  un- 
known, and  refers  the  plant  to  his  genus  Stereocaulon,  of 
which  pafchalis,  n.  111,  above-mentioned,  is  a genuine  ex- 
ample. 

L.  Roccella.  n.  113.  Sp.  PI  1622.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2 1 1. 
(Coralloides  corniculatum  fafciculare  tindtorium,  fuci  terctis 
facie;  Dill.  Mufc.  120.  t.  17.  f.  39.) — This  we  have  men- 
tioned in  fpeaking  of  tariareus,  n.  25,  and  fuciformis,  n.  61. 

It 
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It  agrees  very  much  with  the  latter,  except  in  being  cylin- 
drical, and  lefs  foft  or  flexible,  and  their  fhields  are  exaCUy 
alike.  — A Cape  variety,  as  it  is  thought  to  be,  of  Roccella , 
is  partly  cylindrical,  partly  flat,  and  much  dilated. 

SeCt.  9.  Filamentoft.  Fifteen  fpecies. 

A very  curious,  itriking,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  very 
natural  aflemblage.  Many  of  them  hang  in  long,  black, 
grey,  or  white  clufters,  from  the  branches  of  aged  pines, 
oaks,  or  chefnuts,  in  alpine  forefts,  to  which  they  give  a 
Angular  and  romantic  afpeCt.  Their  fronds  are  filamentous, 
often  a foot  or  more  in  length,  repeatedly  branched,  either 
folid,  or  apparently  jointed,  iri  a beard-like  manner,  with  a 
central  tough  fibre  ; fopietimes  they  are  comprefied,  fome- 
times  pitted  ; in  one  nondefcript  fpecies  exquifitely  reticu- 
lated like  lace.  The  fructification  is  various  and  uncertain,; 
in  fome  perfect  fhields  with  a true  difk,  and  a border  like 
the  frond  ; in  others  a fpurious  kind  of  fhield,  orbillus,  is 
found,  along  with  coloured  feed-bearing  tubercles  ; in  others, 
again,  powdery  warts  only  are  difcoverable. 

A few  examples  will  fuflice. 

L.  plicatus.  n.  116.  Sp.  PI.  1622.  Engl.  Bot  t.  257. 
(Ufnea  vulgaris,  loris  longis  implexis  ; Dill.  Mufc.  76. 
t.  11.  f.  1.) — Filamentous,  cylindrical,  pendulous,  whitifh  ; 
branches  entangled.  Shields  (fpurious)  whitilh-green,  ra- 
diated. Tubercles  yellowifh.  — Found  in  ancient  woods. 
The  fronds  are  excefiively  and  finely  branched,  a foot  or  two 
long,  pendent  in  denfe  clufters  from  the  trees.  Their  fur- 
face  is  minutely  warty.  The  proper  tubercles,  defcribed  by 
Acharius,  we  have  never  feen.  The  fpurious  fhields , .his 
orbil/i,  are  rare.  The  latter  are  improperly  made  reddifh  in 
Englifh  Botany. 

E.  divaricatus.  n.  119.  Syft.  Nat.  ed.  12.  v.  2.  713. 
(Ufnea  mollis,  ramis  longis  comprefiis  ; Dill.  Mufc.  62. 
t.  12.  f.  y.  U.  flaccida  ; Hoffm.  PI.  Lich.  t.  67.) — Fila- 
mentous, pendulous,  angular,  jointed,  pale  fulphur-coloured  ; 
branches  divaricated.  Shields  feflile,  chefnut-coloured,  with 
a narrow  border  of  the  fubftance  of  the  frond.— Native  of 
fir  woods  on  the  alps  of  Savoy,  Switzerland,  & c.  Often  a 
foot  and  a half  long,  foft  and  flexible,  confpicuous  for  its 
yellowifh  hue.  The  fhields  are  thofe  of  an  Acharian  Par- 

meliu.  See  Lichenes. 

L-  aurantiaco-atcr.  n.  128.  Jacq.  Mifc.  369.  t.  11.  f.  2, 
(very  badly  drawn,)  feems  to  usalfo  a true  Parmelia , though 
retained  in  Ufnea  by  Acharius;  fee  his  Methodus,  307. 

L.  capenfis.  n.  130.  Suppl.  451.  (Ufnea  capenfis  ; 
Hoffm.  PI.  Lich.  t.  10.  f.  1.)  is  properly  referred  by 
Acharius  to  his  Parmelia. 

L. floridus.  n.  129.  Sp.  PI.  1624.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  872. 
Ehrh.  Crypt.  148.  Ufnea  vulgatiflima  tenuior  et  brevior, 
cum  orbiculis  ; Dill.  Mufc.  69.  t.  13.  f.  13.) — Filamentous, 
with  a central  thread,  bufhy,  ereCt,  greenifh-grey  ; branches 
round,  fibrous,  warty,  with  radiated  fpurious  fhields. 
Tubercles  on  the  branches,  lateral,  flefh-coloured,  rugged. 
— Not  uncommon  on  dead  branches  of  oaks  in  old  woods, 
but  the  orbilii  feldom  occur  except  on  the  higher  trees,  and 
the  real  tubercles  are  extremely  rare.  The  latter  were  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  publifhed  for  the  firlt  time  in  Engl.  Bot. 
vol.  xiii.  in  1801,  but  the  celebrated  Schrader  appears  to 
have  defcribed  though  not  figured  them  two  years  earlier. 
They  are  conformable  to  what  have  long  been  known  in  other 
genuine  fpecies  of  this  tribe  We  cannot  but  think  L.  hir- 
tus,  n.  125,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1354,  fpecifically  diftinCt  from 
floridus,  of  which  profeffor  Acharius  makes  it  a variety. 
The  tubercles  of  hirtus  grow  chiefly  on  the  Item  or  large 
branches,  which  are  continued  llraight  beyond  them,  not 
ftrongly  bent  backwards,  as  in  floridus.  Thcfe  fpecies 
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boiled  with  wool,  without  alum,  dye  it  of  a rich  tawny 
yellow. 

The  moft  minute  fpecies  of  this  great  genus,  or  natural 
order,  hold  a much  more  important  place  in  the  economy  of 
nature  than  is  apparent  to  fuperficial  obfervers.  They  are 
the  firft  beginning  of  vegetation  on  ftones  of  all  kinds  expofed 
to  the  air,  whofe  decompofing  furfaces  are  the  receptacle  of 
their  imperceptible  feeds,  and  foon  afford  nourifhment  to  the 
fprouting  plants,  whofe  minute  fibrous  roots  ftill  further  in- 
finuate  themfelves.  The  larger  fpecies  take  poffeffion  of 
every  cavity  and  fiffure,  both  of  ftones  and  the  decaying  ex- 
ternal bark  of  trees.  In  time  they  all  decay,  and  furnifh  a 
portion  of  vegetable  mould,  capable  of  nouriftiing  moffes, 
or  ftill  larger  plants.  The  reiiduum  of  thefe,  being  ftill 
more  confiderable,  is  wafhed  by  rains  into  larger  cavities, 
where  even  foreft  trees  can  fcatter  their  feeds,  by  the  pene- 
trating power  of  whofe  roots,  great  maffes  are  diflodged 
from  the  moft  lofty  rocks.  Thus  the  vegetable  kingdom 
exercifes  dominion  over  the  tributary  foflil  world,  and,  in  its 
turn,  affords  the  fame  no  lefs  neceflary  aid  to  animal  exiftence. 
Nothing  in  nature  is  allowed  to  remain  ftationary,  idle,  or 
ufelefs,  and  the  moft  inconfiderable  agents  frequently  ap- 
pear, in  the  hands  of  Divine  Providence,  to  be  the  moft  irre- 
fiftible.  S. 

Lichen,  in  the  Materia  Mcdica.  The  Lichen  iflandicus 
is  a native  of  Britain,  particularly  on  the  mountains  of 
Wales  and  Scotland.  In  Iceland  this  is  ufed  as  food. 
For  this  purpofe,  a difh  of  it  is  prepared  by  chopping  it 
fmall,  boiling  it  in  three  or  four  fucceffive  portions  of  wa- 
ter to  take  off  its  natural  bitternefs,  and  then  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  milk.  When  cold  this  preparation  has  the  form 
of  a jelly,  which  is  eaten  with  milk  or  cream,  and  makes  a 
very  palatable  difh.  The  medicinal  qualities  of  this  lichen 
have  of  late  been  fo  well  eftablifhed  at  Vienna,  that  the 
plant  is  admitted  into  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopeia,  and  into  the  London  Pharmacopeia  of  the 
year  1809.  It  is  extremely  mucilaginous,  and  to  the  tafte 
fomewhat  bitter  and  aftringent ; but  its  bitternefs,  as  well 
as  the  purgative  quality  which  it  manifefts  in  its  recent 
ftate,  are  in  a great  meafure  diffipated  by  drying,  or,  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  may  be  extracted  by  infufion  in 
water.  An  ounce  of  this  lichen  boiled  a quarter  of  an 
hour  in  a pint  of  water,  yielded  feven  ounces  of  a muci- 
lage as  thick  as  that  procured  by  the  folution  of  one  part 
of  gum  arabic  in  three  pints  of  water.  Lord  Dundonald 
(Phil.  Mag.  vol.  x.)  has  given  the  following  directions  for 
preparing  the  mucilage  from  the  lichen.  The  lichen  has  an 
outer  fkin,  covering  a green  refinous  fubftance  ; and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  plant  confifts  chiefly  of  gum  and  of  fibrous 
matter,  on  which  water  does  not  aCt.  In  order  to  feparate 
the  outer  fkin  from  the  refinsus  matter,  the  plant  mult  be 
fcalded  two  or  three  times  with  boiling  water,  which  caufes 
the  fkin  to  crack,  fwell,  and  peel  off.  It  is  then  put  into  a 
boiler  with  about  three  quarts  of  water  for  every  pound 
of  the  plant,  and  about  half  an  ounce  of  potafh  or  foda, 
and  the  boiling  {hould  be  continued  till  the  liquor  acquires 
a confiderable  degree  of  gummy  confidence.  The  liquor 
is  then  to  be  taken  out  a id  ftrained  from  the  plant, 
and  frefh  water  added  to  the  fame  material,  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  further  exhaufting  the  gum.  The  feveral  liquors, 
after  ftanding  fome  hours  to  fettle,  and  then  removing 
the  dregs,  are  to  be  boiled  down  in  a regulated  heat  to  the 
confidence  which  is  required  for  ufe,  but  not  further,  left 
it  fhould  burn  and  become  coloured.  Two  or  three  boilings 
will  be  neceffary  for  entirely  exhaufting  the  lichen  of  its 
mucilage. 

The  medical  virtues  of  this  lichen  were  probably  firft 
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learned  from  the  Icelanders,  who  employ  it  in  its  frefh  ftate 
as  a laxative ; but  deprived  of  this  quality  and  properly 
prepared,  it  is  faid  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy  in  confump- 
tions,  coughs,  dyfenteries.,  and  diarrhoeas.  Dr.  Crichton 
informs  us  (Med.  Journ.  vol.  x.),  that  during  a refidence 
©f  feven  months  at  Vienna,  he  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  feeing  the  lichen  iflandicus  tried  in  phthifis  pulmonalis  at 
the  General  Hofpital,  and  he  confefTes,  “ that  it  by  no 
means  anfwered  the  expe&ation  he  had  formed  of  it.”  He 
adds,  however,  “ from  what  I have  feen,  I am  fully  con- 
vinced in  my  own  mind,  that  there  are  only  two  fpecies  of 
this  difeafe,  when  this  fort  of  lichen  promifes  a cure.  The 
two  fpecies  I hint  at,  are  the  phthifis  hamoplalca , and  the 
phthifis  pituitofa,  or  mucofa.  In  feveral  cafes  of  thefe  1 have 
feen  the  patients  fo  far  get  better  of  their  complaints,  as  to 
be  difmifled  the  hofpital  cured  ; but  whether  they  remained 
long  fo  or  not,  I cannot  take  upon  me  to  fay.”  That  this 
lichen  drengthens  the  digeftive  powers,  and  proves  extremely 
nutritious,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; but  the  great  medicinal 
efficacy  attributed  to  it  at  Vienna  will  not  readily,  fays  Dr. 
Woodville,  be  credited  at  London.  It  is  commonly  given 
in  the  form  of  a decodlion,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  the  li- 
chen being  boiled  in  a quart  of  milk.  Of  this  a tea-cup  full 
is  directed  to  be  drank  frequently  in  the  courfe  of  the  day. 
If  milk  difagree  with  the  ftomach,  a fimple  deco&ion  of 
the  lichen  in  water  is  to  be  ufed.  Care  fhould  be  taken  to 
boil  it  over  a flow  fire,  and  not  longer  than  a quarter  of 
an  hour.  In  the  London  Pharmacopeia  the  decodlion  is 
direfted  to  be  prepared  by  boiling  down  an  ounce  of  the  li- 
chen in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  a pint,  and  then 
{training  it. 

The  lichen  caninus,  or  cinereus  terreftris,  which  grows  on 
heaths,  dry  paftures,  and  woods,  has  a weak  faint  fmell, 
and  a {harpifli  tade.  It  was  for  a long  time  extolled  as  a 
medicine  of  Angular  virtue  in  preventing  and  curing  that 
dreadful  diforder  which  is  produced  by  the  bite  of  rabid 
animals.  The  “ pulvis  antilyffus,”  a powder  compofed  of 
equal  parts  of  this  lichen  and  black  pepper,  was  firll  re- 
commended as  a prefervative  againft  the  rabies  canina  by 
Mr.  Dampier,  brother  of  the  celebrated  circumnavigator, 
and  by  the  authority  of  fir  Hans  Sloane,  it  W2S  publiflied 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  (vol.  xx.  p.  49.)  The 
quantity  of  pepper  having  been  found  to  render  the  medi- 
cine too  hot,  the  powder  was  afterwards  prepared  of  two 
parts  of  the  lichen  and  one  of  pepper.  This  powder  was 
afterwards  adopted  in  the  London  Pharmacopeia  in  1721, 
at  the  defire  of  Dr.  Mead,  who  feems  to  have  had  repeated 
experience  of  its  good  effects,  and  who  declares  that  he 
had  never  known  it  to  fail,  where  it  had  been  ufed,  with 
the  affiftancc  of  cold-bathing,  before  the  hydrophobia  came 
on.  He  diredfs  the  patient  to  be  blooded  to  the  extent  of 
nine  or  ten  ounces  ; afterwards  a dram  and  a half  of  the 
powder  is  to  be  taken  in  the  morning  fading,  in  half  a pint 
of  cow’s  milk  warm,  for  four  mornings  fucceffively.  After 
thefe  four  dofes  are  taken,  the  patient  is  directed  to  go  into 
the  cold-bath  every  morning  for  a month,  and  then  three 
times  a week  for  a fortnight  longer.  On  the  character  of 
Mead,  the  pulvis  antilyfius  was  long  retained  in  the  London 
Pharmacopeia;  but  on  the  revifion  of  that  book  in  1788, 
it  was  defervedly  expunged.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  See 
Antilyssus  Pulvis. 

Lichen,  in  Medicine,  a cutaneous  eruption,  confiding 
of  papula  (pimples),  affe&ing  adults,  connected  with  inter- 
nal diforder,  and  ufually  terminating  in  feurf.  It  is  not 
contagious. 

Such  is  the  character  of  an  eruption,  to  which  Dr.  Wil- 
lan  has  appropriated  the  term  lichen,  in  his  valuable  treatife 


on  cutaneous  diforders.  (Order  i.  Genus  ii.)  In  the 
writings  of  Hippocrates,  he  remarks,  the  term  lichen,  or 
lichenes,  (Aei^ve?,  ) is  employed  to  exprefs  an  eruption  of 
papulae,  and  he  did  not  include  under  that  appellation  any 
pudular  difeafe.  There  is,  however,  an  extreme  confufion, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  almoft  every  other  denomination  of  cuta- 
neous affe&ions,  among  the  fubfequent  writers,  in  the  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word.  The  later  Greek  authors  extend 
the  application  of  it,  fo  as  to  comprehend  a pudular  affec- 
tion of  the  face,  fometimes  called  fycofts,  and  likewife  the 
mentagra,  a contagious  difeafe,  together  with  the  fimple  and 
rank  lichen  (As»xr'v  Pliny  in  one  paflage  (Nat.  Hid. 

1.  xx.  cap.  1.)  feems  to  ufe  the  term  lichen  as  fynonimous 
with  the  impetigo  of  the  Latins : he  is,  however,  inconfident 
with  himfelf  in  other  places.  The  only  author  to  whom  we 
can  refer  for  a definition  of  impetigo  is  Celfus ; and  his  ac- 
count of  it  does  not,  in  any  retpeft,  correfpond  to  that 
which  the  Greeks  have  given  of  the  lichenes.  Under  the 
denomination  of  papula , Celfus  has  comprifed,  and  accurately 
deferibed,  two  varieties  of  lichen,  the  L.  agrius,  and  L. 
circumfcriptus ; and  he  has  correftly  dated  the  real  relation 
between  the  lichen  and  impetigo,  when  he  fays,  that  “ the 
papula  agria,  through  negleft  or  improper  treatment,  is 
often  changed  into  impetigo.”  (De  Med.  lib.  v.  cap.  28.) 
Neverthelefs,  all  the  tranflators  of  the  Greek  medical  writers 
have  ufed  impetigo  as  fynonimous  with  the  original  term 
lichen  ; and  their  example  has  been  followed  by  many 
refpeftable  authors  on  the  fubjeft  of  cutaneous  diforders. 

By  more  modern  writers,  again,  the  lichen  has  been  ar- 
ranged under  other  genera  of  difeafe,  with  which  it  has  dill 
lefs  affinity  than  with  impetigo.  Thus  Sauvages  deferibes 
it  under  the  title  of  herpes  farinofns  ; and  Lorry  confounds 
both  lichen  and  impetigo  with  herpes  : while  Plater,  Hafen- 
reffer,  and  others,  arrange  lichen  under  the  genus  fcabies. 
By  adopting  the  chara&er  of  the  lichen,  dated  by  Dr.  Wil- 
lan,  we  may  avoid  this  extreme  degree  of  confufion. 

An  eruption,  thus  characterized,  occurs  under  five  or  fix 
varieties  of  form,  to  which  Dr.  Willan  has  appropriated 
the  following  titles:  1.  Lichen  fimple. x is  preceded  by 

fymptoms  of  feverifhnefs,  or  rather  by  a date  of  irrita- 
tion not  amounting  to  fever,  which  is  relieved  after  five 
or  fix  days,  on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  This 
confids  of  diftinft  red  papulse,  with  but  little  inflammation 
round  their  bafe,  fird  appearing  on  the  face  or  neck, 
and  fpreading  thence  over  the  body  and  limbs.  In  about 
a week,  the  colour  of  the  eruption  fades,  and  the  cuti- 
cle feparates  in  feurf.  The  duration  of  the  complaint, 
however,  is  feldom  in  two  cafes  alike  ; from  fourteen  to 
twenty,  or  thirty  days,  fometimes  intervene  between  the 
eruption  and  the  renovation  of  the  cuticle.  It  occurs,  as 
well  as  fome  other  of  the  fpecies,  annually  about  the  begin- 
ning of  fummer,  or  in  autumn,  in  perfons  of  a very  weak 
and  irritable  conditution.  2.  Lichen  pilaris  is  merely  a 
modification  of  the  foregoing  fpecies,  the  papulae  appearing 
only  at  the  roots  of  the  hairs  of  the  {kin.  3.  In  the  lichen 
circumfcriptus,  or  papulated  ring-worm,  the  papula;  are  ar- 
ranged in  clufiers,  or  patches,  which  are  of  an  irregular 
form,  but  with  a welhdefined  margin,  and  appear  in  fuc- 
ceffion  on  the  limbs  or  trunk  of  the  body,  fometimes  by  re- 
peated eruptions,  lading  for  fix  or  eight  weeks.  It  is  ex- 
cited both  by  internal  and  external  caufes  of  irritation,  and 
is  at  firfi  attended  with  flight  febrile  fymptoms  for  a day  or 
two.  4.  Lichen  agrius  is  preceded  by  naufea,  pain  in  the 
domach  and  limbs,  with  fltivering  and  depreffion  of  itrength 
for  feveral  days,  which  fometimes  diminifti  when  the  eruption 
appears.  The  papulse  are  diflributed  in  great  numbers  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  face,  and  limbs,  having  a high 
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red  colour,  and  being  attended  with  itching,  heat,  and  pain- 
ful tingling.  The  rednefs  is  augmented,  and  a fenfation  of 
burning  and  fmarting  is  excited  by  the  warmth  of  bed,  by 
wafhing,  efpecially  with  foap,  by  violent  exercife,  or  wine. 
Its  duration  is  uncertain.  Women  are  more  liable  to  it  than 
men  ; and  it  affefits  thofe  efpecially  who  have  undergone 
long  continued  fatigue,  watching,  and  anxiety.  In  men  it 
is  often  produced  by  the  intemperate  ufe  of  fpirituous 
liquors. 

Cure. — Every  thing  heating  or  ftimulating  fhould  be 
avoided,  whether  great  exercife,  or  ftimulant  food  and 
liquors ; gentle  laxatives  fhould  be  ufed ; and  the  (kin  (hould 
be  wafhed  with  warm-water,  or  thin  gruel,  by  which  the 
irritation  and  itching  are  alleviated.  All  ftrong  applications 
are  improper,  and  aggravate  the  complaint,  producing  into- 
lerable fmarting.  Mild  cooling  ointments,  as  the  rofe-po- 
matum,  relieve  the  uneafy  fenfations  of  heat  and  itching. 

Two  other  varieties  of  lichen  are  noticed  by  Dr.  Willan, 
one  of  which  he  terms  lichen  lividus,  and  the  other  L.  tro- 
picus. The  former  of  thefe  is  charaderifed  by  papulae  of  a 
dark  or  livid  hue,  is  more  permanent  than  the  fpecies  before 
deferibed,  and  principally  affeds  perfons  of  weak  conftitu- 
tions,  who  live  on  a poor  diet,  and  labour  hard,  or  relide  in 
clofe  lituations.  The  lichen  is  fometimes  intermixed  with 
petech'ue  in  the  latter  cafes,  or  larger  purple  patches,  which 
point  out  its  affinity  with  the  purpura,  or  land-fcurvy.  It 
is  cured  alfo  by  the  fame  means  as  are  fuccefsful  in  the  latter 
diforder  ; namely,  by  nourifhing  food,  moderate  exercife  In 
the  open  air,  with  the  ufe  of  cinchona  and  fulphuric  acid,  or 
the  tindure  of  muriate  of  iron.  The  lichen  tropicus  fignifies 
the  eruption  which  is  well  known  in  hot  climates  by  the 
appellation  of  prickly  beat,  of  which  we  have  already  given 
fome  account.  See  Heat,  Prickly. 

LICHENASTRUM,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  Dillenius, 
from  its  affinity  to  Marchantia,  his  Lichen.  See  Junger- 

MANNIA. 

LICHENES,  a Natural  Order  of  vegetables  of  the 
Crypiogamic  clafs,  {Afpidofera  of  Wiggers’s  Holfat.  85.) 
allied  on  one  hand  to  the  Alga,  in  which  it  was  included 
by  Linnaeus,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Fungi,  with  many  of 
which  it  nearly  agrees  in  habit,  and  with  fome  of  them 
very  llrikingly  in  the  character  and  fituation  of  its  feeds. 
This  family  has  rifen  gradually  to  the  confequence  it  now 
holds  among  botanifts,  firft  by  the  labours  of  Dillenius  and 
Michcli,  and  next  by  thofe  of  Linnaeus  and  his  pupils;  but 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Acharius,  profefTor  at  Vadftena  in 
Sweden,  has  finally  elucidated  it  fully,  with  refped  to 
characters  and  fynonyms,  in  feveral  feparate  works  ; not 
merely  as  a genus,  but  as  a natural  order,  comprifing  many 
genera.  ProfclTor  Hoffmann  indeed,  and  other  German 
botanifts,  had  already  coniidered  it  in  the  fame  light ; but 
none  has  fo  completely  treated  the  whole  fubjeCt  as  this 
learned  Swede.  For  a general  view  of  the  nature  of  this 
family,  with  the  leading  feCtions  to  which  its  fpecies  have 
been  reduced,  fee  Lichen.  We  fhall  now  proceed  to  ex- 
plain what  has  been  done  towards  its  generic  fub-divifion, 
the  firll  attempt  at  which,  by  the  fruit,  was  made  in  Wig- 
gers’s Primitia  FI.  Hol/atica,  a work  of  which  Weber,  in  a 
copy  before  us,  claims  being  the  author. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  difficult  to  trace  minutely  e very 
ftep  in  the  progrefs  of  thofe  who  have  at  any  time  adverted 
to  the  generic  diftribution  of  Lichens.  Weber’s  is  but  a 
rude  attempt.  The  labours  of  Hoffmann,  having  led  the 
way  to  Acharius,  require  fome  previous  explanation. 

That  writer,  in  his  Flora  Germanica,  v.  2,  publifhed  in 
1 795,  eltablifhed  an  order  of  Cryptogamia  Scutellata,  as  diftind 
from  Alga , which  is  intended  to  embrace  all  the  certain 


Lichenes , though  it  does  not,  in  fad,  admit  all  that  are 
reckoned  fuch  by  Acharius.  It  is  thus  defined. 

Scutellata.  Female  fructifications  in  orbicular,  flat  or 
convex  fhields,  radiated  or  naked,  bordered  or  without  a 
border,  or  fpirally  twilled,  fixed  to  the  frond  either  by  their 
centre  or  their  margin  ; and  this  frond  is  either  gelatinous, 
coriaceous,  umbilicated,  caulefcent,  ftrap-like,  filamentous, 
leafy,  tartareous,  or  leprous  ; its  duration  perennial,  throw- 
ing out  various  buds  or  offsets.  Each  fhield  contains  feeds 
within  its  fibrous  or  fpongy  fubflance.— -This  order  contains 
nine  genera. 

1.  Co/lema.  Frond  pellucid,  gelatinous.  Shields  bor- 
dered.— This  comprehends  the  gelatinous  Lichens  of  other 
authors,  of  which  26  fpecies  are  here  deferibed  as  natives 
of  Germany.  (See  LicIien  ; fed.  4.  n.  48.)  Collema  is  re- 
cently admitted  as  a genus  in  Engl.  Bot.  v.  32.  t.  2284, 
where  theeflential  charaCler  is  “ Shields  orbicular,  horizontal, 
nearly  feffile,  luperficial,  with  a gelatinous  acceffory  border.” 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  conftituting  one  of  the  mofl 
naturai  genera  to  be  found  in  any  order. 

2.  Peltigera.  Frond  coriaceous.  Shields  (or  targets) 
comprelfed,  attached  by  their  margin. — The  true  coriaceous 
Lichens,  fed.  5,  as  refupinatus , caninus,  &c.  ; nine  fpecies 
in  Germany. 

3.  Umbilicaria.  Frond  leafy,  peltate.  Shields  contorted. 
— Ten  fpecies.  The  umbilicated  Lichens,  fed,  6 ; Gyro- 
phora  of  Acharius. 

4.  Cladonia.  Frond  caulefcent,  cylindrical,  hollow.  Shields 

tubercular Thirty-feven  fpecies. — This  genus  embraces 

not  only  thofe  of  the  Linnaean  fruticulo/i,  fed.  8,  to  which 
rangiferinus  belongs,  but  likewife  all  the  feyphyferi  (or 
pyxidati)  fed.  7. — Thirty-feven  fpecies  are  deferibed. 

5.  Stereocaulon.  Frond  caulefcent,  cylindrical,  folid. 
Shields  tubercular,  globofe. — This  is,  perhaps,  the  mofl  ex- 
ceptionable  genus,  confounding  L.  pafchalis,  (fee  Lichen, 
fed.  8.  n.  hi.)  along  with  the  powdery-fruited  kinds,  globi- 
ferus,  fragilis,  and  comprejjtu ; and  with  thefe  the  coral- 
crufted  tribe,  which  make  the  Acharian  genus  Iftdium  here- 
after mentioned.  Even  L.  niger  of  Hudfon  and  Linnaeus, 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1161,  perhaps  more  akin  to  Collema , though 
its  fhields  have  no  border,  is  joined  with  them.  The  whole 
however  make  but  nine  fpecies. 

6.  Ufnea.  Frond  ftrap-like,  or  filamentous.  Shields 
radiated  or  naked.  — Equivalent  to  the  JHamentofi,  fed.  9, 
of  Linnaeus.  Sixteen  German  fpecies. 

7.  Lobaria.  Frond  lobed,  laciniated,  much  divided,  ered, 
or  deprefled.  Shields  bordered. — This  large  and  rather 
multifarious  genus,  comprehending  62  German  fpecies,  is  di- 
vided into  four  fedions,  which  perhaps  run  fo  much  into  each 
other  as  to  juftify  the  whole  afl'emblage.  They  are 

* Platifma.  Frond  (moftly^  pitted. 

To  this  belong  many  of  Linnaeus’s  fed.  4 , foliacei,  as  the 
farinaceus,  fraxineus,  and  their  allies.  To  thefe  rigidus , 
which  is  trijlis,  n.  112.  of  the  Linnaean  arrangement,  is  fub- 
joined.  Then  follow  ijlandicus,  8cc. ; then  furfuraceus,  Linn, 
n.  53.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  984,  and  ctliaris.  All  thefe  are 
charaderifed  as  having  a pitted  or  cellular  frond,  which  is 
more  or  lefs  ered.  They  are  however  a very  various  tribe. 
— Five  fpecies  have  a pitted  deprefled  frond,  as  faxatilis,  and 
pulmonarius,  Linn.  n.  32.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  572. — Twelve  are 
defined  as  having  a dilated  frond,  in  which  faccatus  is 
included,  with  caperatus,  perlalus,  parietmus,  and  others, 
which  are  by  no  means  naturally  allied,  nor  is  the  charader  ex- 
preffive,  if  it  means  abfolutely  that  the  frond  is  never  pitted, 
or  that  it  is  more  dilated  than  in  the  preceding  ones. 

**  Phyfcia.  Frond  inflated,  as  in  L.  phyfodes , Linn, 
n.  44.  Engl.  Bot,  1. 126. 
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***  Squamaria.  Frond  narrowly  divided,  as  in  Jlellaris , 
and  its  numerous  allies. 

****  Placodium.  Frond  cruftaceous,  obfcurely  imbri- 
cated. In  the  beginning  of  this  fe&ion,  feveral  fpecies 
occur  which  are  not  really  cruftaceous,  and  which  are 
clofely  akin  to  Jlellaris , though  more  deprefled.  True  exam- 
ples of  Placodium  are  L.  faxico/a,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1695;'  as 
well  as  candicans,  t.  1778  ; and  gelidus,  Linn.  n.  23. 

8.  Pfora.  Cruft  figured.  Shields  bordered,  convex. — 
Twenty-fix  German  fpecies  are  enumerated  under  this 
genus,  many  of  which  are  among  the  imbricated  Lichens 
of  Linnaeus,  others  amongft  his  leprous  or  cruftaceous  ones. 
In  all  of  them  the  cruft  is  either  formed  into  leaflets,  or 
granulations  of  a determinate  ftiape,  feated  on  a homoge- 
neous white  chalky  bafts,  the  outer  furface  being  varioufly 
coloured. 

9,  Verrucaria.  Cruft  leaflefs,  leprous,  tartareous.  Shields 
with  or  without  a border. — This  genus  comprehends  moil 
of  the  leprous  Lichens  of  Linnaeus.  See  Lichen,  feft.  1 
and  2.  Seventy-one  German  fpecies  are  defined,  difpofed 
according  to  the  colours  of  their  fhields. 

Such  is  the  method  of  Hoffmann,  who  in  his  fumptuous 
and  truly  excellent  work,  entitled  Plant#  Lichenofa,  con- 
f; fling  of  three  thin  folio  volumes,  with  feventy-two  fine 
coloured  plates,  has  defcribed  and  figured  a great  number 
of  fpecies  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  book  however 
does  not  exaitly  agree  in  generic  diftribution  with  his  Flora 
Germanica,  but  they  are  eaiily  compared  together.  The 
fame  writer  has  left  unfinifhed  an  Enumeratio  Lichenum,  in 
quarto,  begun  in  1784,  of  which  we  have  102  pages,  and 
22  uncoloured  plates,  very  finely  drawn  by  the  author.  In 
this  book  Lichen  ftands  as  one  genus,  divided  into  feveral 
feElions  ; improperly  termed  orders. 

Profefibr  Acharius,  above-mentioned,  having  previoufly 
in  leveral  papers,  with  plates  drawn  by  himfelf,  in  the 
Stockholm  Tranfa&ions,  elucidated  various  fpecies  or  tribes 
of  Lichens,  publifhed  in  1798  his  L ichen ographia  Suecic te 
Prodromus,  in  one  volume  odlavo,  with  coloured  figures  of 
five  fpecies  only.  This  work  marks  an  era  in  cryptogamic 
botany.  Though  it  profeffes  to  treat  of  Swedifh  Lichens 
only,  it  in  faft  indicates  all  of  which  the  learned  writer 
could  difcover  any  tidings,  with  their  fpecific  characters, 
fynonyms,  and  places  of  growth,  befides  innumerable  valu- 
able obfervations.  The  whole  are  ranged  under  the  name 
of  Lichen,  as  one  genus,  but  divided  into  twenty-eight  tribes, 
or  fedtions,  of  which  the  genera  of  Hoffmann  form  the  bafis. 
Thefe  tribes  compofe  three  families,  under  whofe  fub- 
divifions  we  {hall  indicate  them  all.  The  peculiar  terms 
which  occur  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

*■ 

Family  1.  Crustaceous  Lichens. 

Having  a cruftaceous,  more  or  lefs  expanded,  bafe. 

A.  Cruft  irregular,  powdery,  or  in  fibrous  flakes. 

1.  Lepraria.  Receptacles  fcarcely  known.— (Moft  of 
thefe  come  under  the  genus  ByJJus  in  Linnaeus.) 

B.  Cruft  folid,  flattifh,  uniform,  nearly  orbicular. 

2.  Verrucaria.  Receptacles  ( thalami ) hidden  in  the 
cruft,  roundilh,  concave,  opening  by  a perforation  at  the  top. 

3.  Opegrapha.  Clefts  ( lire Ha)  clofely  attached  to  the 
cruft,  and  opening  longitudinally. 

4.  Variolaria.  Powdery  little  maffes  {glomeruli ) attached 
to  the  furface  of  the  cruft. 

5.  Urceolaria.  Shields  hollowed,  funk  in  portions  or 
warts  of  the  furface  of  the  cruft. 

6.  Patellaria.  Shields  attached  to  the  furface  of  the  cruft, 
either  concave  or  flat,  with  a border,  or  convex  and  hemi- 
fpherical,  with  fcarcely  any. 


7.  Baomyces.  Tubercles  fmooth  and  even,  nearly  globofe, 
fungus-like,  terminating  elevated  {talks, 

8.  Calicium.  Tubercles  {talked,  lenticular,  opening  by 
a torn  border,  difcovering  a powdery  elevated  dilk. 

C.  Cruft  unequal,  compofed  of  coral-like,  crowded  little 
branches. 

9.  Ifidium.  Tubercles  terminal. 

D.  Cruft  rather  leafy. 

10.  Pforoma.  Cruft  irregular,  covered  with  minute  fome- 
what  imbricated  fcales.  Shields  lateral,  as  well  as  mar- 
ginal. 

11.  Placodium.  Cruft  clofe-preffed,  flat,  orbicular,  with 
a lobed  permanent  margin.  Shields  lateral. 

Family  2.  Leafy  Lichens. 

Without  a Item,  and  confifting  of  a Ample  or  multiplied, 
fefiile,  divided,  fomewhat  membranous  leaf. 

E.  Receptacles  fcattered,  feflile  on  the  leaf. 

12.  Imbricaria.  Shields  and  powdery  maffes  ( glomeruli ) 
lateral.  Leaves  membranous,  deprefled,  imbricated,  fpread- 
ing  circularly,  minutely  fibrous  underneath. 

13.  Collema.  Shields  lateral  and  marginal.  Leaves  ge- 
latinous. 

14.  Endocarpon.  Receptacles  ( thalami ) hollow,  immerfed 
in  the  leaf,  opening  by  a prominent  mouth  See  Endo- 
carpon. 

15..  Umbilicaria.  Receptacles  ( trie a)  convoluted,  raifed. 
See  Gyrophora. 

16 . Lobaria.  Shields  and  powdery  maffes  lateral.  Leaves 
fomewhat  coriaceous,  widely  fpreading,  afeending,  villous 
underneath. 

17.  StiBa.  Shields  fcattered  ; or  Targets  marginal. 
Leaves  fomewhat  coriaceous,  itamped  beneath  with  little 
bald  pits,  amongft  down. 

18.  Peltidea.  Targets  lateral  and  fomewhat  marginal, 
on  the  front  or  back  of  the  leaf.  Leaves  coriaceous,  moftly 
veiny,  as  well  as  downy,  beneath. 

19.  Platifma.  Shields  target-like,  fcattered.  Leaves 
membranous,  afeending,  crifped,  naked  on  both  fides. 

20.  Phyfcia.  Shields  fcattered.  Leaves  rather  cartila- 
ginous, fmooth,  tufted,  linear  and  jagged. 

F.  Receptacles  elevated  far  above  the  leaves,  on  the  tops 
of  ftalks. 

21.  Scyphophorus.  Tubercles  on  hollow  ftalks,  dilated 
upwards,  and  clofed. 

22.  Helopodium.  Tubercles  fungous,  on  nearly  folid, 
Amply  fub-divided  ftalks,  fcarcely  dilated  upwards. 

2 3 . Cladonia.  T ubercles  nearly  globofe,  on  taper-pointed, 
elongated,  tubular,  branched  and  Ihrubby  ftalks. 

Family  3.  Caulescent  Lichens. 

Stems  either  folid,  branched,  round  and  Ihrubby,  or  elon- 
gated and  thread  or  ftrap-like. 

G.  Shrubby,  with  folid  rigid  ftetns. 

24.  Stereocaulon.  Shields  globofe,  folid,  fcattered. 

25.  Spharophorus.  Cellules  terminal,  finally  burfting. 

26.  Cornicularia.  Shields  radiated,  at  length  rather  con- 
vex, terminal.  . * 

H.  Filamentous, elongated. 

27 . Set  aria.  Shields  and  powdery  maffes  lateral.  Branches 
naked,  fmooth  and  contiguous. 

28.  Ufnea.  Shields  flat  and  radiated,  or  convex  and 
{lightly  bordered,  fcattered ; as  well  as  powdery  maffes. 
Branches  with  a cruftaceous,  fomewhat  jointed,  coat. 

It  will  eafily  be  feen,  by  comparifon,  how  far  thefe  feCtions 
anfwer  to  Hoffmann’s  genera.  The  firlt  five  have  nothing 
correfponding  with  them.  Patellaria  is  equivalent  to  his 
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Verrucaria , at  leaft  in  idea.  Baomyces,  Scyphophorus,  Helopo- 
dium,  and  Cladonia,  are  included  in  his  Cladonia.  Pforoma  and 
Placodium  are  his  Pfora.  Collema,  Peltidea,  (his  Peltigera,) 
Umbiliaria , and  Ufnea,  agree  with  his.  Calicium , IJidium, 
Endocarpon,  Stida,  Spharophorus , and  Cornicularia,  are  not 
found  in  his  fyftem,  except  that  Spharophorus  is,  in  his  PI. 
Lich.,  called  Coralloides.  Imbricaria,  Lobaria,  Platifma,  and 
Phyfcia  are  nearly  comprehended  under  his  Lobaria. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  in  his  generic  characters, 
Hoffmann  takes  the  habit  into  confideration.  To  this  per- 
haps Acharius,  as  a philofophical  Linnaean,  had  objections, 
which  induced  him  to  confider  thefe  different  affemblages  of 
fpecies  rather  as  feCtions  of  one  great  natural  genus,  the 
fructification  being  ftill  much  in  tne  dark.  In  1803  how- 
ever he  publifhed  his  Methodus,  in  8vo.  with  eight  coloured 
plates,  and,  foon  after,  a fupplement.  In  this  new  work, 
ftill  keeping  the  Linnaean  principle  in  view,  he  aimed  at  dif- 
tinguifhin'g  the  Lichenes,  as  a natural  order,  into  feveral 
genera,  by  the  fructification  alone.  Before  we  detail  thefe, 
it  is  neceffary  to  take  a view  of  the  phyfiology  of  the  order, 
as  explained  in  his  able  preface,  as  well  as  of  his  technical 
terms.  Both  thefe  fubjeCts  are  treated  alfo  in  the  preface 
to  his  Prodromus  ; but  it  is  befl  to  confider  here  his  latter 
view  of  them  only,  and  they  are  fo  united  together,  that 
an  explanation  of  the  terms  will  fufficiently  elucidate  the 
phyfiological  ideas  of  the  author. 

Thallus  is  ufed  by  Acharius  for  the  whole  plant,  or  her- 
bage, of  a Lichen , the  from  of  Linnaeus  (fee  Frond)  ; dif- 
tinCt  from  every  thing  belonging  to  the  fructification.  It 
is  root,  item,  ftalk,  and  leaf,  all  in  one,  its  fubltance  feeming 
to  affume  the  nature  of  either,  according  to  circumftances  ; 
but  this  is,  in  fome  meafure,  the  cafe  with  every  vegetable 
body,  and  by  no  means  peculiar  to  a Thallus  or  Frond. 
Acharius  is  unwilling  to  ufe  the  latter  word  for  a mere 
fhapelefs  cruit  or  mafs  of  powder ; but  we  confefs  ourfelves 
unable  to  difeover  any  ufe,  or  indeed  any  diltinCt  meaning, 
in  the  new  term,  unlefs  it  were  reftriCted  to  fuch  cruft  or 
powder.  Its  meaning  moreover,  SaXAor,  a green  bough,  is 
precifely  equivalent  to  from  ; but  this  objection  is  not  mate- 
rial.— Of  the  different  forms  and  textures  of  this  part,  we 
have  fufficiently  fpoken  under  the  article  Lichen.  It  is 
an  effential  part,  though  fometimes  nearly  or  quite  deftroyed 
by  age,  though  the  fructification  may  ftill,  for  a while, 
remain. 

Apothecium  (<mroS»)**t,  a receptacle ),  is  the  receptaculum  of 
Linnaeus,  the  part  where  the  ieeds  are  formed  and  brought 
to  maturity.  Acharius  defines  it  as  “ bearing,  encompaf- 
fing,  or  containing  the  organs  fubfervient  to  the  propagation 
of  Lichens  ; diltinCt  in  figure,  generally  in  colour  and  nature, 
from  the  thallus , or  frond,  on  which  it  is  fituated,  and  which 
fometimes  furnifhes  it  with  an  exterior  covering*”  The 
fecundation  having  taken  place,  in  fome  manner  unknown  to 
us,  within  the  frond,  thefe  receptacles,  (as  we  mull  itill  beg 
leave  to  call  them,)  gradually  increafe,  and  finally  expofe 
their  internal  part,  which  is  either  occupied  by  a fibrous 
texture,  more  or  lefs  denfe,  or  is,  when  moiit,  in  fome 
meafure  gelatinous,  rarely  appearing  hollow.  Their  fhape 
is  moil  frequently  roundilh,  but  otherwife  very  various,  as 
has  been  already  explained.  (See  Lichen,  feCt.  1.)  When 
ripe  they  difeharge  their  feeds,  either  naked,  or  contained  in 
cafes.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  their  under-fide  pro- 
duces naked  feeds.  To  the  various  fituations  of  thefe  recep- 
tacles, the  generic  characters  already  explained  have  fuffi- 
ciently a'luded  ; their  various  kinds  have  alfo  been  mentioned, 
but  will  now  be  more  fully  deferibed.  Hedwig  and  Gaertner 
differ  about  the  feeds  of  Lichens  ; the  latter  fuppofing 
them  (for  it  is  entirely  fuppoiition)  to  be  rather  of  the 
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nature  of  buds  or  offsets,  which  he  terms  propagines , and  not 
actual  feeds  produced  by  fexual  impregnation.  The  reafon 
for  this  opinion  feems  to  be,  that  the  mode  of  fuch  impreg- 
nation has  not  been  difeovered,  any  more  than  in  ferns  or 
fea- weeds. 

Acharius  defines  thirteen  forts  of  receptacle,  or  apothecium. 

1 . Scutella,  fiiields.  Thefe  are  open,  orbicular,  compared 
by  Dillenius  to  a faucer  ; their  border,  and  under-fide,  of 
the  fubftance,  and  ufually  of  the  colour  of  the  cruft,  or 
leaf.  Their  dilk,  ( Jlratum  proligerum  of  Acharius)  almolt 
always  differing  in  colour,  and  totally  diltinCt  in  fubftance 
from  the  margin,  contains  the  feeds  in  the  vertical  parallel 
cells  of  its  internal  fubftance.  Their  border  is  termed  an 
acceffory , not  a proper,  one.  The  fhields  are  either  thick, 
tumid,  entirely  feffile,  or  even  funk,  as  in  many  cruftaceous 
Lichens  ; or  membranous,  often  elevated,  fomewhat  [talked  ; 
very  rarely  they  become  perforated  in  the  centre. 

2.  Patellula.  Spangles.  (See  Dillenius,  p.  133.)  Open 
and  orbicular,  like  fhields,  but  feffile,  and  by  no  means 
formed  of  any  part  of  the  cruft,  from  which  they  differ  in 
colour,  being  mod  ufually  black.  The  feeds  are  lodged 
beneath  the  membrane  that  covers  their  difk,  as  in  the 
former  ; and  the  dilk  is  furrounded  by  a proper  border,  that 
is,  of  its  own  fubftance  and  colour.  Their  feeds  are  ob- 
ferved  to  be  naked  in  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  dilk,  not 
inclofed  in  cafes.  The  figure  of  the  patellula  is  not  liable  to 
much  variation,  except  that  the  dilk  is  fometimes  concave, 
fometimes  flat,  but  more  frequently  convex,  and  in  an  ad- 
vanced ftate  often  globofe,  fo  that'  the  border  dilappears. 
This  kind  of  receptacle  is  properly  that  of  the  leprous  tuber- 
culated  Lichens  of  Linnaeus,  and  belongs  to  the  genus  Le- 
cidea  of  Acharius. 

3.  Cyphe/he.  Pits.  Open  cup-like  little  naked,  white 
or  yellow,  fpots,  on  the  under,  generally  downy,  fide  of  the 
leaf,  in  the  Acharian  genus  StiSa  ; fee  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2298. 
2339.  They  are  at  firft  minute  dots,  globofe,  and  im- 
merfed  in  the  fubftance  of  the  leaf ; at  length  they  burft, 
with  an  irregular  margin,  and  difeharge  a powder,  which 
Acharius,  who  has  firft  defined  and  named  them,  fuppofed 
to  be  of  “ a fpermatic  nature  by  which  we  prefume  he 
means  of  the  nature  of  pollen. 

4.  Lirellee.  Clefts.  Open,  elongated,  feffile,  black  re- 
ceptacles, with  a fomewhat  fpongy,  very  narrow,  or  quite 
linear  dilk,  and  a proper  border,  parallel  to  it  on  each  fide. 
Sometimes  there  is  an  acceffory  border  from  the  cruft  beiides. 
This  is  the  peculiar  fructification  of  the  genus  Opegrapha  of 
Perfoon  ; fee  Engl.  Bot.  v.  25  and  26  efpecially.  The 
lirella  are  either  fimple  and  folitary,  or  aggregate,  confluent, 
and  branched.  Thefe  differences  often  occur  in  the  fame 
fpecies.  L . feriptus  of  Linnaeus  is  a fpecimen  of  the  genus. 

5.  Pilidia.  (ttiXiJw,  a little  cap  or  hat. ) Puffs. — Little 
round  bordered  knobs,  whofe  dilk,  at  firft  covered  with  a 
membrane,  and  often  clothed  with  fine  grey  hoarinefs, 
finally  turns  to  powder.  They  are  elongated  below  into  a 
ftalk,  fixed  to  the  cruft,  but  totally  different  from  it.  Cali- 
cium of  Perfoon  has  this  fort  of  fructification. 

6.  Orbilla.  Orbs.  Flat,  orbicular  and  dilated,  of  the  fub- 
ftance of  the  frond,  terminal,  peltate,  without  a border,  but 
often  furrounded  with  radiating  ffioots.  The  membrane,  or 
dilk,  under  which  the  feeds  are  lodged,  is  lmooth,  moftly  of 
the  colour  of  the  frond.  Thefe  are  feen  in  the  filamentous 
Lichens,  or  Ufnea.  Spurious  orbilla,  bordered  like  fhields 
or  fpangles  when  young,  are  found  in  fome  Cornicu/aria  of 
Acharius. 

If  orbilla  produce  real  feeds,  the  filamentous  Lichens  have 
two  kinds  of  fruit,  for  they  bear  aifo  proper  tubercles,  or 
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rather  cephalodia;  fee  n.  12.  But  we  cannot  eafily  afTent 
to  this  ; fee  Ufnea  hereafter. 

7.  Pelta.  Targets.  Flat,  clofely  prefied,  and  attached 
by  their  whole  under-fide,  as  if  glued,  to  the  frond,  fome- 
times  at  its  back.  They  are  broad,  kidney-fhaped  or  ob- 
long, rarely  irregular,  covered  with  a thin  coloured  dilk, 
with  no  border,  except  occafionally  a very  minute  accelTory 
one,  which  feems  to  circumfcribe  them.  In  an  early  ftage 
they  are  concave,  and  concealed  by  a thin  gelatinous  fuga- 
cious membrane,  or  veil.  (See  Lichen,  fe<ft.  5.) — The 
genus  Cetraria  is  thought  by  Acharius  to  have  fpurious 
pelta , with  a more  evident  border,  entire,  crenate  or  lobed, 
which  is  unconnedted  with  the  frond  beneath,  though  the 
greater  part  of  the  receptacle  is  clofely  attached  thereto, 
and  fometimes  funk  into  its  fubftance. 

8.  Trie  a.  Buttons;  (Dill.) — Iloundifh,  fefTile,  unexpand- 
ing receptacles,  of  a peculiar,  compaCf,  black,  folid  fub- 
ftance, continued  along  their  whole  furface.  Their  upper 
fide  is  diftinguilhed  by  concentric  or  plaited  and  twilled 
folds,  covered  by  one  common  membrane  through  all  their 
convolutions,  and  lodging  in  their  infide  naked  feeds,  defti- 
tute  of  cafes,  or  cells.  See  Gyrophora,  to  which  thefe 
buttons  are  peculiar. — Sometimes  the  prefence  of  but  one 
marginal  fold  gives  this  kind  of  receptacle  the  appearance 
of  a patellula , fee  n.  2 ; but  others  will  ufually  be  found 
with  more,  on  the  fame  plant,  even  in  Gyrophora  pujlulata , 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1283. 

9.  Tha/amia.  Hollows.  — Spherical,  nearly  clofed  recep- 
tacles, lodged  in  the  fubftance  of  the  frond,  lined  with  a 
proper  coat,  under  which,  in  their  fpongy  texture,  are  cells, 
each  containing  from  two  to  four  feeds.  Each  hollow 
finally  opens  by  an  orifice  in  the  furface  of  the  frond 
above,  which  fometimes  fupplies  it  with  a fpurious  border. 
Thefe  are  the  proper  receptacles  of  Endocarpon  ; fee  that 
article. 

10.  Tubercula.  Tubercles. — Spherical,  or  flightly  conical, 
nearly  clofed,  cruftaceous,  black,  more  or  lefs  immerfed  in 
the  furface  of  the  cruftaceous  frond,  or  thallus,  which  they 
elevate  ; or  fometimes  they  are  expofed,  being  merely 
feflile.  ' Each  contains  a ball  or  mafs  of  connedled  feeds, 
deftitute  of  cells,  but  enveloped  in  one  common  membrane, 
3nd  the  whole  are  finally  difeharged  together  by  an  orifice 
at  the  top  of  the  tubercle.  Such  is  the  fruit  of  Perru- 
caria,  and  if  this  account  be  corre£l,  that  genus  is  certainly 
as  diftinft  in  fru&ification  as  in  habit  from  Endocarpon. 
The  nature  of  thefe  minute  parts  is  very  hard  to  determine, 
efpecially  as  the  tubercles  of  Verrucaria  often  come  under 
our  infpe&ion  after  they  are  emptied  of  their  contents. 

It  muft  be  remembered  that  Acharius  here  ufes  the  term 
tubercle  in  a reftrifted  fenfe,  and  not  with  that  latitude 
habitual  to  Linnaeus  and  his  followers,  amongft  whom  it 
commonly,  when  applied  to  Lichens,  means  almoft  any 
thing  that  is  not  a Jhield. 

1 1 . Cijlula.  Cellules. — Globofe terminal  receptacles, formed 
out  of  the  fubftance  ©f  the  frond,  filled  with  uncoated  feeds 
intermixed  with  fibres,  and  at  length  burfting  irregularly  $ 
as  in  Spharophoron.  See  Lichen,  fedl.  8. 

12.  Cephalodia.  Knobs. — Convex,  or  more  or  lefs  globular, 
covered  externally  with  a coloured  feed-bearing  cruft,  and 
placed  generally  at  the  extremities  of  tlalks  originating  from 
the  frond  (being  rarely  feflile  and  fcattered  as  in  Stereo- 
caulon),  permanent.  Such  are  feen  in  Baomyces,  or  the 
Cup-bearing  Lichens.  (See  Lichen,  fedt.  7.)  In  fome  of 
the  filamentous  tribe,  Ufnea , they  are  at  firft  like  patellula , 
and  feflile,  becoming  afterwards  convex  and  irregular.  See 
orbilla , n.  6. — Cephalodia  are  fometimes  Ample,  fometimes 
compound  or  conglomerated. 
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13.  Globuli.  Globules. — Globofe,  folid  and  cruftaceous, 
formed  of  the  fubftance  of  the  frond,  and  terminating  its 
points  or  branches,  from  whence  they  fall  off  entire,  leaving 
a pit  or  cavity.  They  are  fuppofed  to  be  covered  all  over 
with  a coloured  feed-bearing  membrane,  and  are  taken  for 
one  of  the  modes  of  frudtiiication  in  the  Ifidium  of  Acha- 
rius ; fee  hereafter. 

Acharius  explains  as  follows  certain  terms  ufed  in  his 
deferiptions  of  Lichens. 

Theca  are  the  cafes  or  cells  containing  the  feeds,  in  the 
dilk  of  moft  receptacles,  at  leaft  in  fcutella. 

Spora  are  the  feeds,  of  whofe  nature  very  little  is  known. 
This  author  declines  calling  them  femina,  becaufe  they  are 
prefumed  to  have  no  cotyledons  ; but  that  is  no  fufficient 
reafon.  The  queftion  is,  whether  they  are  produced  by 
fexual  impregnation  ; if  not,  they  are  gemma  (buds  or  off- 
fets).  We  need  not  here  repeat  what  is  faid  under  the 
article  Gemma. 

Propagula  are  thofe  little  roundilh  deciduous  bodies,  com- 
monly termed  powder  in  fpeaking  of  thefe  plants,  but  which 
may  be  called  the  efflorefcence.  Thefe  bodies  are  either  dif- 
perfed  or  cluftered  on  the  furface  of  the  frond,  and  each  of 
them  is  aflerted  by  Schreber  to  be  a hollow  veficle,  and  by 
Hoffmann  to  difeharge,  through  an  orifice,  a quantity  of 
fine  duft.  They  are  alfo  not  unfrequently  powdery  at  their 
outfide  ; fometimes  interwoven  with  very  Ihort  and  (lender 
threads,  and  finally  pafs  into  what  is  fuppofed  by  Acharius 
to  be  an  affemblage  of  minute  buds,  gemma. 

Acharius  obferves,  that  “ fome  have  taken  thefe  bodies 
for  pollen,  or  male  flowers  ; but  that  this  conjedlure  is 
utterly  contrary  to  the  obfervations  of  Micheli  and  Schmi- 
del,  who  faw  them  germinate,  and  produce  offspring.” 
Schmidel’s  remarks  we  have  not  feen,  but  Micheli  certainly 
afferts,  in  his  Nova  Plantarum  Genera , 74,  t.  41 , Q,  R,  that 
he  faw  this  powdery  matter  germinate,  and  produce  plants, 
in  the  cup-bearing  tribe  of  Lichens.  He  therefore  takes 
the  Ihields  and  their  contents,  which  he  has  delineated  in 
his  t.  52,  for  male  bloffoms,  and  this  opinion  was  adopted 
by  Linnaeus.  Hedwig  neverthelefs,  in  his  Theoria,  p.  120, 
ftrongly  combats  this  doctrine,  afferting  that  Micheli  might 
eafily  be  miftaken,  as  the  real  feeds,  vifible  only  with  a very 
high  magnifier,  would  efcape  obfervation,  when  fallen  among 
the  powder,  and  vegetating  there,  would  caufe  the  young 
plants  to  feem  the  offspring  of  the  latter.  Gsertner  thinks 
the  powder  is  of  the  nature  of  buds ; but  his  opinion  is 
equally  theoretical  with  that  of  Adanfon,  who  takes  the 
contents  of  the  Ihields  for  feeds.  Acharius  adopts  both 
thefe  opinions,  and  offers  an  ingenious  conjecture  of  his  own, 
which  is,  that  the  powdery  buds  may  be  deftined  to  produce 
individual  plants  that  propagate  themfelves  fubfequently 
by  the  fame  mode  ; while  the  feeds  of  the  Ihields  or  tuber- 
cles may  produce  complete  fru&ifying  plants,  which  go  on 
to  increafe  by  feed.  Hence,  his  genus  of  Lepraria,  as  he 
prefumes,  propagates  itfelf  by  the  former  means,  without 
any  other.  We  confefs  this  genus  is  very  puzzling  ; but 
when  fo  confpicuous  a plant  as  Lemna  has  fo  long  flowered 
and  fruited  without  obfervation,  and  fuppofed  Lepraria  are 
from  time  to  time  detected  with  Ihields,  we  are  difpofed  to 
attribute  much  to  our  ignorance.  We  certainly  cannot 
agree  with  Dr.  Acharius  when  he  goes  fo  far  as  to  fuggeft 
that  the  feeds,  which  originate  from  the  Ihields,  may  fome- 
times produce  Ihields  alone  without  any  frond  ! The  latter 
is  well  known  to  be  now  and  then  fugacious,  and  fo  is  inva- 
riably the  root  of  Cufcuta , though  abfolutely  effential  to 
the  young  plant.  It  is  very  delirable  that  fome  perfon 
Ihould  fee  the  germination  of  the  feeds  of  Lichens,  taken 
from  the  Ihields ; though  there  feems  little  reafon  to  doubt 
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their  being  fuch,  whatever  the  powdery  mattes  or  warts  may 
be.  We  are  chiefly  led  by  the  obfervatiori  of  Hoffmann, 
above-mentioned,  to  per fi ft  in  the  opinion  of  Hedwig.  If 
the  powdery  granules  in  queftion  be  really  vafcular,  and 
emit  a duft,  it  is  fo  analogous  to  the  anthers  of  all  other 
known  plants,  and  fo  unlike  the  nature  of  gemma,  that,  if 
the  contents  of  the  fliields  can  be  proved  to  be  feeds,  of 
which  indeed  we  have  no  doubt,  there  would  be  little  rea- 
fon  to  hefitate  refpedling  the  others.  We  do  not  mean  that 
every  granular  appearance  about  the  fronds  of  Lichens  muft 
be  anthers.  Much  of  it,  doubtlefs,  is  gemmaceous,  but 
anthers  may  accompany  it ; and  the  latter  may  in  Lepraria 
impregnate  minute  or  folitary  feeds,  that  alfo  accompany 
the  granules,  and  that  have  hitherto  efcaped  detedlion. 

Soredia  are  affemblagcs  of  the  above  powdery  bodies, 
collected  on  a fort  of  receptacle.  This  Acharius  exem- 
plifies by  Variolaria , as  will  be  mentioned  in  fpeaking  of 
that  genus.  Some  foredia  originate  from  cracks  in  the 
frond. 

Pulvinuli  are  excrefcences  found  occafionally  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  frond,  often  cluftered  or  branched,  whofe  ufe 
and  nature  are  unknown.  They  occur  in  Gyropbora  pu/lu- 
lata  ; but  are  mod  remarkable  in  Lichen  glomuliferus  of 
Lightfoot.  See  Engl.  Bot.  t.  293. 

Verruca  are  varioufly-lhaped  protuberances,  folid,  and 
ufually  fmooth,  originating  from  the  cruft,  and  fometimes, 
though  rarely,  bearing  or  lodging  the  frudlification,  as  in 
Lichen  pertufus  of  Linnaeus.  See  Engl.  Bot.  t.  677  ; alfo 
t.  2317.  2336. 

Podetia  are  ftalks  elevating  the  fruit,  as  in  the  Cup  Li- 
chens, and  are  either  folid  or  hollow. 

Lorula  are  the  long  thread-like  branches  of  the  Ufnea 

tribe. 

We  are  now  to  take  a compendious  view  of  the  genera 
of  the  Lichenes,  as  defined  in  the  Methodus  of  Acharius, 
upon  principles  dependent  on  the  parts  of -fructification,  or, 
at  leaft,  propagation.  Thefe  genera  are  23,  dilpofed  in  three 
fedlions. 

Sedl.  1.  Stereothalami  ; (from  rip**,  to  deprive,  and 
SaXa/xo?,  a bed.) 

Receptacle  none.  Organs  of  propagation  naked,  Mat- 
tered or  aggregate. 

1.  Pulveraria.  Efflorefcence  powdery,  colledted  into  tufts 
by  fine,  flender,  interwoven  threads.  (Frond  none.) 

This  genus  is  now  reduced  by  its  author  to  the  following. 
See  Lepraria  chlorina , Engl.  Bot.  t.  2038,  a moll  beautiful 
production,  which  covers  rocks  with  a coat  many  inches, 
or  fome  feet,  broad,  refembling  bright  lemon-coloured 
cloth  or  velvet. 

2.  Lepraria.  Efflorefcence  fomewhat  globular,  Mattered 
loofe  over  a cruftaceous  bafe,  which  it  often  entirely  covers 
fuperficially.  (Frond  cruftaceous,  indeterminate.) 

This,  like  Pulveraria , comes  under  the  Bvffus  of  Lin- 
nteus,  who  has  deferibed  fome  fpecies  of  it.  The  moft 
common  is  L.botryoides,  Ach.  n.  7.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2148, 
feen  every  where  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  on  polls,  to 
which  it  gives  a green  colour  in  winter.  Another  very 
common  fpecies,  incana,  n.  2,  has  been  found  with  patellula , 
which  make  it  a Lecidea  of  Acharius.  See  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1683  ; as  has  his  leiphama,  n.  3,  which  is  his  Lecidea  (or 
rather  Parmelia)  Stonei ; Meth.  65  ; Lichen  Hamatomma  ; 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  486.  Lepraria  rubens,  n.  6,  is  Conferva  liche- 
nicola  ; Engl.  Bot.  t.  1609  ; and  probably  Micheh’s  Lichen 
cruftaceus,  arboribus  adnafeens,  tenuifiimus,  pulverulentus, 
ruber  ; Nov.  Gen.  100.  n.  73. 

Wiggers,  or  rather  Weber  (fee  the  beginning  of  this  ar- 
ticle), places  this  genus  (under  the  name  Lepra , by  which 


Haller  had  previoufly  diftinguifhed  it),  in  his  order  of 
Jlfperma,  defined  as  “ deftitute  of  fructification.”  But  many 
of  the  plants,  which  he  refers  to  that  order,  are  now  known 
to  have  feeds,  and  his  genera  are  liable  otherwife  to  much 
exception. 

3.  Spiloma-  Efflorefcence  ? in  fhapelefs,  fuperficial  mattes, 
woolly  and  powdery,  jigid.  (Frond  cruftaceous,  indeter- 
minate, thin,  uniform.) — Of  this  genus  feveral  fpecies  may 
be  feen  in  Engl.  Bot.  v.  29  and  30.  Notwithftanding  the 
above  character,  tfie  cruft  may  be  feen  to  be  determinate, 
or  limited,  in  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2150,  where  it  has  a very  diftinCl 
and  curious  border. 

4.  Variolaria.  Efflorefcence  globofe,  collected  in  diftinCt 
airemblages  {foredia).  (Frond  cruftaceous,  moftly  deter- 
minate.)— Great  light  has  been  thrown  upon  this  genus 
fince  the  publication  of  the  Methodus  of  Acharius.  See 
Turner  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  9.  137 — 140,  and  Engl.  Bot. 
v.  28.  t.  2008  ; v.  29.  t.  2061  ; fo  that  it  is  now  removed 
by  Acharius  himfelf  to  the  fecond  feCtion  of  his  Lichenes, 
as  having  true  receptacles.  It  feems  indeed,  in  our  opinion, 
to  give  no  fmall  fupport  to  the  theory  of  the  powdery 
efflorefcence  (propagula) , above- deferibed,  being  the  male 
part  of  the  fruClification  Variolaria  has  true  receptacles. 
Mated  on  a thick  tartareous  cruft,  which  fupplies  them  with 
an  acceflory  border,  of  more  or  lefs  thicknefs  or  regularity. 
Their  diflc,  or  fpace  within  the  border,  is  occupied  with  an 
affemblage  of  the  powdery  fubftance  in  queftion,  of  which 
fo  much  has  already  been  faid,  and  under  which  has  been 
obferved,  in  feveral  fpecies,  a coloured  flefhy  or  waxy  diflc, 
lodging  feeds  (as  we  all  prefume  them  to  be)  in  vertical 
cells  ; like  a true  fhield.  Here  then  the  two  fexes  feem 
united  in  one  receptacle.  In  fome  cafes  the  male  is  moft 
abundant  and  predominant,  and  the  waxy  diflc  is  fcarcely 
difcernible  ; at  leaft  at  that  period  of  growth  when  fuch 
fpecimens  have  happened  to  come  under  examination,  which 
is  when  the  powdery  fubftance  renders  them  moft  obvious  ; 
but  it  is  moft  likely,  from  analogy  of  other  plants,  that  the 
diflc  may  fubfequently  increafe.  In  other  inftances,  as  in 
Lichen  multipunElus,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2061,  the  powder  is  in 
lefs  proportion,  fooner  almoft  difappears,  and  the  diflc  is  very 
evident  beneath  it.  Some  traces  of  a diflc  may  be  found, 
in  what  we  would  term  the  flowering  ftate  of  the  original 
Variolaria  faginea.  See  Engl.  Bot.  t.  17 13. — The  Hed- 
wigian  theory  of  the  impregnation  of  Lichenes  appears  to 
us  greatly  confirmed  by  thefe  obfervations,  and  we  cannot 
but  think  that  the  opinion  of  the  germination  of  their  pow- 
dery efflorefcence  has  been  too  haltily  admitted  by  recent 
naturalifts. 

Sedl.  2.  Idiothalami  ; (from  0;, proper,  and  9ca«po-;.) 

Receptacle  compofed  of  a peculiar  compadt  hardifh  fub- 
ftance, not  in  any  manner  formed  out  of  the  frond,  from 
which  it  differs  in  colour  (being  moftly  black). 

The  feeds  are  naked,  not  enclofed  in  proper  cells,  except 
in  Endocarpon ; upon  which  we  Mali  offer  fome  remarks 
hereafter. 

* Receptacles  open. 

5.  Opegrapha.  Clefts  black,  feflile,  oblong  or  linear, 
Ample,  confluent,  or  branched,  ftraight  or  zigzag,  bor- 
dered ; their  diflc  flat  or  {lightly  concave,  naked  or  pow- 
dery, narrow,  linear,  rarely  dilated  ; their  border  (of  their 
own  fubftance)  often  very  narrow  and  fcarcely  perceptible, 
fometimes  tumid,  elevated,  and  fomewhat  inflexed.  Some- 
times there  is  a fpurious  acceffory  border,  or  mere  fwelling 
of  the  cruft.  (Frond  cruftaceous,  uniform,  thin,  generally 
indeterminate  ; occafionally  leprous. ) 

Lichen  feriptus  of  Linnaeus,  with  about  thirty  known  fpe- 
cies 
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cies  befides,  compofe  this  genus.  See  Engl.  Bot.  v.  23,  26. 
32,  8cc. 

5*.  Arthonia.  Achar.  in  Schrad.  N.  Journ.  v.  1.  fafc.  3. 
13.  3.  Receptacles  flattifh,  fhapelefs,  fmooth,  without  abor- 
der,  feffile. 

We  introduce  this,  as  defcribed  by  the  author  fince  the 
publication  of  his  Methodus.  A genuine  example  of  it  is 
A.  Swartziana,  fee  as  above,  p.  13.  t.  4.  f.  1.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  2079.  We  conceive  feveral  plants  are  improperly  referred 
to  this  genus  by  Acharius,  as  Spiloma  vetfco'or , Engl.  Bot. 
t.  2076,  and  Opegrapha  ajlroidea,  Ach.  Meth.  25.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  1847  ; to  fay  nothing  of  Lichen  croceus , t.  498,  and 
faccatus,  t.  288  ; whofe  fhields  or  targets  have  no  irregu- 
larity of  fhape,  and  whofe  fronds  are  of  fo  totally  different 
nature  from  the  cruit  of  A.  Swartziana.  In  fhort,  we 
can  fcarcely  find  another  certain  fpecies  to  aflociate  with 
this  ; except  poffibly  A.  gyrofi,  Ach.  as  above,  p.  14. 
t.  4-  f-  3- 

6.  Lectdea.  Spangles  fefiile,  with  a flattifh  or  convex  difk. 
(Frond  various  ; cruftaceous,  whether  uniform  and  limited, 
or  fcattered  and  indeterminate  ; or  even  leafy,  fomewhat 
membranous,  or  ftellated.  Acharius  adds  “ rarely  umbili- 
cated  from  an  idea  now  proved  erroneous,  that  Gyrophora 
pujlulata  was  a Lecidea ).  See  Gyrophora. 

This  is  an  extenfive  genus,  excellent  as  far  as  only  cruf- 
taceous fpecies  are  admitted,  fitch  being  the  genuine  Li- 
chenes  leprofi  tuberculati  of  Linnaeus.  See  Lichen,  fedlion 
the  ill  ; and  the  term  patellilia  in  the  prefent  article. — 
Thefe  conflitute  the  firft  feftion  named  catillaria,  comprifing 
80  fpecies,  45  of  which  have  black  or  blueifh  receptacles, 
the  reft  red,  yellow,  or  brownifh. — The  fecond  fedlion,  lepi- 
doma,  has  a figured  or  lobed  cruft,  often  imbricated,  and 
embraces  14  fpecies,  among  which  are  Lichen  niger,  Engl. 

Bot.  t.  1161,  and  decipiens,  t.  870 The  third  is  a fmail 

fe&ion,  with  a leafy  cruft,  faphenaria,  into  which  fhould  be 
admitted  Lichen  dadaleus,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2 1 29. — The  fourth, 
omphalaria,  contains  only  Gyrophora  pujlulata,  with  its  near 
relation  penfylvanica,  and  ought  to  be  abolifhed. 

7.  Calicium.  Puffs  (pilidia)  turbinate,  lenticular,  or  nearly 
globofe.  They  are  generally  elevated  on  a rigid  fimple 
ftalk,  of  a totally  different  fubftance  from  the  cruft.  (Frond 
cruftaceous,  either  leprous,  or  tartareous,  uniform  or  fcat- 
tered, powdery  and  granulated,  or  folid  and  checquered,  or 
fomewhat  leafy  and  imbricated  ; fee  Lichen  phaocephalus. 
Turn.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  8.  260.  t.  6.)  Acharius  de- 
fcribes  18  fpecies,  to  which  feveral  have  fince  been  added 
by  difcoveries  in  Lapland  and  England.  They  are  minute 
productions,  long  confounded  with  fungi , from  which  they 
were  firft  diftinguifhed  by  Perfoon  on  account  of  their  cruft. 
It  mull  be  acknowledged  that  they  bear  the  fame  analogy 
to  feveral  genera  of  fungi,  that  other  Lichens,  with  proper 
fhields,  do  to  others,  the  Odofpora  of  Hedwig.  Examples 
of  Calicium  are  feen  in  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1463.  1 539,  154°* 
1832.  &c. 

**  Receptacles  clofed,  at  length  opening. 

8.  Gyrophora.  Buttons  ( trie  a ) fuperficial,  flattifh.  (Frond 
leafy,  peltate,  between  membranous  and  leathery.)  See 
Gyrophora,  in  its  proper  place. 

9.  Bathelium.  Receptacles  feffile,  fomewhat  globofe,  open- 
ing by  a deciduous  lid,  hollow,  of  one  to  three  cells,  lined 
with  feeds.  (Frond  cruftaceous,  indeterminate,  uniform.) 
This  genus  tonfifts  of  only  B.  majloideum,  Ach.  Meth.  in. 
t.  8.  f.  3,  found  on  the  bark  of  trees  at  Sierra  Leone  by 
Dr.  Afzelius. 

10.  Verrucaria.  Tubercles  elevated,  difcharging  their 
concatenated  feeds  by  a terminal  pore,  or  elfe  falling  out 
entire.  (Frond  thin  cruftaceous,  uniform.) 


A minute  tribe,  of  which  about  40  fpecies  are  known. 
See  Lichen  Schraderi,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1711;  and  analeptus, 
t.  1848. 

11.  Endocarpon.  Hollows  {that ami  a)  hidden  in  the  fub- 
ftance of  the  frond,  each  opening  by  a little  mouth.  Seeds 
enclofed  in  cells.  (Frond  membranous,  fomewhat  crufta- 
ceous, of  a determinate  figure. ) See  Endocarpon  in  its 
proper  place. 

As  the  feeds  are  certainly  enclofed  in  cells,  like  the  genera 
of  the  next  fe&ion,  it  feems  defirable  to  range  this  genus 
with  them.  We  are  moreover  now  well  aware  that  it  differs 
fufficiently  from  Verrucaria  in  having  parallel  cells,  lodged 
in  a difk  lining  the  cavity  of  the  receptacle ; whereas,  in 
that,  the  concatenated  naked  feeds,  cluftered  into  a ball, 
fill  the  cavity.  Their  habits  indeed  are  alfo  totally  unlike. 

The  receptacles  of  Endocarpon  are,  moreover,  fo  united  to 
the  fubftance  of  the  frond,  that  they  may  perhaps  be  con- 
fidered  as  belonging  to  it,  though  fomewhat  different  in 
colour;  fee  Hedw.  Crypt,  v.  2.  t.  20,  A. 

Se£l.  3.  Ccenothalami  ; (from  y.oe.'jc,  common  or  general, 
and  vsiXa^o". ) 

Receptacle  formed  of  the  frond  itfelf,  with  w'hich  it 
agrees  in  fubftance  and  colour.  Seeds  inclofed  in  proper 
cells,  except  in  Spharophorcn. 

* Receptacles  compound,  either  pierced  or  gaping. 

12.  Thelotrema.  Receptacle  compound ; the  outer  one 
wart-like,  elevated,  of  the  fubftance  of  the  cruft  ; inner 
fomewhat  globular,  with  a concave  difk.  (Frond  a firm, 
continued,  indeterminate  cruft.) — Examples  are  Lichen  per- 
tufus,  Linn.  Mant.  13  I.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  677  ; and  L.  inclujus , 
t.  678.  Acharius  feems  to  have  had  the  former  in  view 
when  he  defined  the  receptacles  as  “ compound  and  opening 
by  feveral  little  mouths.”  They  are,  in  that  fpecies,  gene- 
rally aggregate  or  confluent,  but  each  is  internally  diflindl  ; 
and  in  others  they  are  ufually  as  diftindl  and  feparate  as  the 
fhields  of  any  other  Lichen. 

* * Receptacles  nearly  globular,  clofed,  at  length  bur/ling 

13.  Spheerophoron.  Cellules  nearly  globofe,  each  enclofing 
a roundifh  ball  of  naked  compact  feeds,  w'hich  turns  to  black 
powder,  and  is  difeharged  by  the  torn  orifice,  leaving  the 
cellule  hollow  and  empty.  (Frond  fhrubby,  branched, 
folid,  rigid  ; tartareous  or  minutely  fibrous  within  ; with  a 
fmooth  cartilaginous  coat.) — This  elegant  genus  is  exem- 
plified by  Lichen  globiferus,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1 1 3 ; and  fragilis, 
t.  1 14;  which,  with  the  real  fragilis  of  Linnaeus,  make  up 
the  lift  of  known  fpecies  ; lee  Lichen,  fed.  8 fruticulofi. 

14.  Ifidium.  Receptacle  of  the  feeds  terminal,  fomewhat 

difeoid,  folid,  various  in  thicknefs,  covered  with,  and  fhining 
through,  the  cruft  of  the  papilla  of  the  frond,  which  at 
length  burfts,  and  each  receptacle  appears  coloured,  and 
partly  expofed.  Globules  alfo  either  terminate  each  of  the 
papilla,  or  are  nearly  feffile  on  the  cruft  itfelf.  Thefe  are 
coloured,  and  finally  fall  out,  each  leaving  a little  pit  at  the 
fummit  of  the  papilla  or  branch.  The  globule  is  internally 
folid,  and  both  fides  are  covered  with  a feed-bearing  coat. 
(Frond  cruftaceous,  leprous  and  tartareous,  cracked,  rather 
indeterminate,  either  papillary  only,  or  throwing  up  folid 
branches. ) - 

Such  is,  as  precifely  as  w-e  can  give  it,  the  charadler  of 
Ifidium,  a genus  founded  by  Acharius.  He  allows  in  a note 
that  this  genus  is  doubtful  and  ambiguous,  neareft  to  Spha- 
rophoron,  but  differing  in  having  a properly  cruftaceous 
frond,  or  bafis,  and  efpecially  in  the  nature  of  its  fratum 
proligerum,  (difk,  or  receptacle  of  the  feeds,)  which  does 
not  turn  to  dull ; as  well  as  in  the  prefence  of  terminal  glo- 
bules (fee  the  explanation  of  this  term,  n.  13,  among  the 
kinds  of  receptacles,)  even  wrhen  the  other  receptasles  are 

wanting. 
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•wanting.  He  adds  that  this  double  fort  of  fruit  in  Jfulium 
demands  further  .enquiry,  for  he  is  firmly  perfuaded  that 
thefe  globules  belong  to  the  organs  of  fructification — We 
prefume  that  Lichen  oculalus , Engl.  Bot.  t.  1833,  (fee  Stc- 
rcocaulon  hereafter)  exhibits  the  foimer  kind  ot  receptacle, 
and  L Wejlringii,  t.  2204,  the  latter;  but  of  this  we  have 
no  certain  knowledge.  — Jfdium  gonatodes  of  Acharius  ap- 
pears by  his  Supplementum  to  be  a mere  variety  of  the  cruft 
of  j L.  tartarcus  of  Linnasus. 

***  Receptacles  orbicidar,  open  ; their  border  of  the  colour  of 
the  frond , furrounding  a varioufly-coloured  difk. 

13.  Urceolaria.  Shields  or  fpangles  cup-fiiaped,  varioufly 
coloured,  funk  into  the  fubllance  of  the  emit,  or  of  its  fra  3- 
ments  or  warts.  Difk  concave,  rarely  becoming  fiattilh  by 
age,  but  never  elevated  above  the  cruft.  Proper  border 
often  fcarcely  manifeft,  of  the  colour  of  the  dilk  ; the  ac- 
ceflory  one  fometimes  formed  of  the  cruft,  which  is  elevated 
like  a ring,  furrounding  the  difk  of  each  fliield  ; but  it  is 
generally  fpurious,  not  united  to  the  fliield  throughout. 
(Frond  cruftaceous,  tartareous,  uniform,  determinate,  chec- 
quered  or  cracked,  rarely  figured  or  lobate.)  — Examples  of 
this  genus  are  the  common  Lichen  ferupofus,  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  266;  the  rare  cxanthematicus,  t.  1184.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc. 
y.  1.  t.  4.  f.  1 ; and  Urceolaria  calcarea,  Ach.  Meth.  142, 
very  common  on  grey  marble  tombllones,  in  expofed  country 
churchyards,  where  it  forms  infeparable  hard  white  patches, 
two  or  three  feet  broad.  This  laft  is  Patellaria  multipunda , 
PIofFm.  PI.  Lich.  t.  63.  f.  1 — 3 ; Lichen  cinereus , Engl. 
Bot.  t.  820,  but  not  that  of  Liunseus.  It  is  crroneoufly 
made  a Parmelia  in  Ach.  Meth.  158. 

16.  Parmelia.  Shields  fuperficial,  or  elevated,  thick  or 
fomewhat  membranous,  flattifh,  convex,  or  concave,  crowned 
with  a free  acceflory  border.  ( Frond  various,  cruftaceous, 
leafy,  branched  or  laciniated,  cartilaginous,  membranous  or 
gelatinous.)  This  vaft  and  various  genus  fvvallows  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  natural  order ; Lecidea,  n.  6,  being  far 
inferior  to  it  in  number  of  fpecies,  though  greatly  fuperior 
a3  a natural  and  confident  genus.  204  Parmelia  are  defined 
in  the  flcthodus , befides  feveral  in  the  Supplemcntum  of 
Acharius.  This  author  is  often  in  doubt  to  which  genus 
fume  fpecies  belong,  for  want  of  knowing  them  in  every 
llate  of  growth.  The  tiue  Parmelia  have  an  acceflory  bor- 
der of  the  colour  and  fubflance  of  their  cruft,  but  no  proper 
border  formed  of  the  fubflance  of  the  difk.  The  fedtions  of 
this  genus  are  eleven,  diltinguiflied  by  the  nature  of  their 
frond,  the  firft  three  being  cruftaceous,  as  in  Lichen  tar- 
tarcus (fee  Lichen,  fed.  2.);  the  two  next  are  leafy, 
more  or  lefs  deprefled.  The  fixtli  fedion  confills  of  Hofl- 
mann’s  Collema,  (fee  the  early  part  of  the  prefent  article,) 
and  has  been  lately  reftored  to  the  rack  of  a genus  in  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  2284,  with  this  charader.  “ Shields  orbicular,  ho- 
rizontal, nearly  feflile,  fuperficial,  with  a gelatinous  accef- 
fory  border.”  The  five  remaining  fedions  are  the  moft 
mitcellaneous  poflible,  nearly  as  much  io  as  the  original 
genus  Lichen  :n  Linnaeus. 

****  Receptacles  fattened,  nearly  dejlitute  of  a border  ; their 
upper  fide  entirely  covered  'with  a thin  feed-bearing  difk,  of  con- 
f 1 Jr  ruble  / olidity  at  the  furface. 

17.  S tibia.  Shields  on  the  tipper  fide  of  the  frond,  feflile, 
dole -prefled,  orbicular,  membranaceous;  their  difk  flat, 
rarely  fomewhat  convex  ; their  border  acceflory,  thin,  en- 
tire, free,  (lightly  tumid,  rarely  fringed,  of  the  colour  of 
the  frond.  Pits  amongft  the  down  of  the  under  fide,  fcat- 
tcred,  feflile,  minute,  coloured  ; their  difk  roundifh,  pow- 
dery ; border  elevated,  a little  infiexed,  entire  or  jagged, 
fometimes  obliterated.  (Frond  leafy,  membranous  or  in 
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fome  meafttre  coriaceous,  lobed  or  jagged,  downy  or  fhaggy 
beneath.) 

A beautiful  and  natural  genus,  of  which  the  pits  (cy- 
pheda)  at  the  back  of  the  frond  form  the  moft  eflential  cha- 
racter. Acharius  feems  to  have  admitted  them  as  a part  of 
the  fructification.  If  fo,  they  fhould  feem  to  be  the  male 
bloflbms.  The  fpecies  of  this  genus,  however,  often  abound 
with  powdery  efflorefcence.  See  • Lichen  Umbalus,  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  1104;  alfo  f’lvaiieus,  t.  2298;  crocatus,  t.  21 10; 
and  auraius,  t.  2339.  Acharius  has  fourteen  fpecies  in  all, 
feveral  of  them  extra-europcan. 

18.  Peltidea.  Targets  clofely  attached  to  the  frond, 
about  the  margin,  on  the  upper  or  under  fide,  rarely  la- 
teral, or  towards  the  middle,  each  entirely  confiding  of  a 
flattifh,  very  rarely  concave,  coloured  difk  ; border  atcef- 
fory,  veiy  thin  and  fcarcely  difcernible,  united  with  the 
frond,  and  of  the  fame  colour.  (Frond  leafy,  rather 
leathery  ; with  downy  veins  and  fibres  beneath,  rarely 
naked ; the  circumference  lobed,  its  barren  lobes  de- 
prefled, fertile  ones  elongated,  afeending,  naked  at  the 
back. ) 

One  of  the  mofl  natural  genera,  the  Peltigera  of  Hoff- 
mann ; moft  allied  to  Stifla  in  habit,  but  wanting  the  cy- 
jihella,  inftead  of  which  the  prominent  veins  or  ribs  under- 
neath are  remarkable. — See  Lichen  caninus , Engl.  Bot. 
t.  2299;  rufefeens,  t.  2300;  and- the  more  rare  venofus, 
t.  887;  aphthofus,  t.  1 1 19;  and  colli nus,  t.  1834;  which, 
laft  Dr.  Acharius  now  admits  as  diflindi  from  rufefeens,  and 
the  fame  plant  with  his  Peltidea  feutata.  He  alfo  informs 
us  that  his  P.  chlorophylla,  n.  7,  is  no  other  than  his  Ce- 
traria  fepincola  /?.  For  mention  of  other  fpecies,  fee  Lichen, 
fed!.  5. — Lichen  crcceus,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  498  ; and  faccatus, 
t.  288,  feem  to  us  much  better  placed  in  this  genus,  as  in 
Ach.  Meth.  290,  than  in  drthonia  above-mentioned. 

19.  Cetraria.  Targets  fhield-like,  thickifh,  flat,  clofe- 
prefled,  feflile,  near  the  margin  ; their  circumference  loofc, 
rounded,  deformed  cr  wavy ; difk  coloured,  (lightly  con- 
vex ; border  acceflory,  very  narrow,  entire  or  crenate,  of 
the  colour  of  the  frond.  (Frond  leafy,  membranous  or 
fomewhat  cartilaginous,  rigid,  fmooth  and  naked  on  both 
fldes  ; fometimes  cellular  or  pitted  ; lobed  and  jagged,  often 
crifped  at  the  edges.) 

,The  receptacles  of  this  genus  are,  as  it  were,  of  an  in- 
termediate kind  between  fhields  and  targets,  rather  moft 
akin  to  the  latter.  The  nature  of  the  frond  however,  its 
fmoothnefs,  polifh,  and  membranous,  fomewhat  rigid,  tex- 
ture, render  Cetraria  very  dillindt,  on  the  fcore  of  habit, 
from  the  laft.  But  ei^ht  or  nine  fpecies  are  deferibed  ; 
among  which  are  Lichen  ifandscus,  Linn.  n.  50.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  1330;  cucullatus,  Sm.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  1.  84. 
t.  4.  f.  7 ; glaucus,  Linn.  n.  67.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1606.  See 
Lichen,  fed!.  4. 

20.  Cornicttlaria.  Orbs  fhield-like,  terminal,  peltate, 
thickifh,  cartilaginous,  orbicular,  flat  ; at  length  rather 
convex,  uneven,  and  irregular  ; difk  generally  of  the  co- 
lour of  the  frond ; border  fcarcely  any,  except  in  a young 
flate,  a flight  acceflory  one,  entire,  naked,  or  radiated,  at 
length  reflexed.  ( Frond  cartilaginous,  rigid,  fmooth,  rather 
folid,  fpongy  within,  of  a fhrubby,  tufted,  branched  habit, 
the  branches  acute.) — This  genus  is  about  as  numerous  in 
fpecies  as  the  laft.  It  is  conceived  by  Acharius  to  be  in- 
termediate betwixt  Parmelia  and  Ufnea,  approaching  the 
former  moft  in  the  frond,  the  latter  in  the  fruit,  except 
that  the  occafionally  deeper  colour  of  the  difk,  and  the 
prefence  of  an  early  border,  betray  more  affinity  to  the 
latter. — Examples  of  Cornicularia  are,  Lichen  trifis  of 
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Weber,  Linn.  n.  112,  deferibed  in  Engl.  Bot.  t.  720  ; and 
fnfpulus,  t.  472  ; wine  a laft  is  C.  fpadicea  of  A eh  arias  : 
alio  L bicolor,  Engl.  Bot.  t 1853,  which  has  lately  been 
(hewn  by  the  Rev.  H.  Davies  to  be  the  Ufnea  Jana  nigra 
injiar  /axis  ad  barons  } Dill.  Mufc.  66.  t.  13.  f.  8,  a long- 
thfputed  and  uncertain  plant  ; t.  13.  t.  9.  being  L.  lanatus , 
Engl.  Bot  t,  846. 

21.  Ufnea.  Orbs  fomewhat  coriaceous,  flattened,  pel- 
tate, naked  and  fmooth  on  both  fides,  moflly  very  much 
dilated  ; di(k  firft  concave,  then  flat,  even  ; fubfequently 
rather  convex  and  cracked,  or  warty,  fcarcely  coloured  ; 
border  either  none  at  all,  or  an  acceflory  one,  which  is 
entire  dr  toothed  in  the  circumference,  very  often  radiated. 
Knobs  [cepbalodia)  on  the  fame,  or  a different  plant,  fef- 
file,  lateral,  fcattered  ; at  firft  fhie!d-like,  and  fometimes, 
in  a manner,  bordered  ; finally  convex  and  warty,  coloured. 

This  apparently  double  mode  of  fruftification  in  the  Ufnea, 
or  proper  filamentous  Lichens,  fee  Lichen,  feft.  the  laft,  in- 
volves as  great  a my ftorv  as  the propagula  and  feeds.  Experi- 
ments are  requilite  to  determine  whether  the  orbilhe  produce 
feeds,  as  well  as  the  cepbalodia.  Till  this  is  proved,  we  can- 
not but  feel  perfuaded  that  the  former  are  more  probably  the 
male  bloffoms  ; or  poflibly  they  may  be  abortive  or  imperfect 
female  ones.  Being  much  the  moil  frequent  and  confpicuous 
of  the  two,  aud  greatly  refembling  Ihields,  they  have  been 
of  courfe  taken  for  the  fruit,  the  cepbalodia  having  nearly 
efcaped  obfervation,  till  lately;  fee  8m.  Tour  on  the  Con- 
tinent, ed.  2.  v.  1.  333,  and  Engl.  Bot.  t.  872  — (The  frond 
of  Ufnea  is  branched,  with  elongated,  cylindrical,  thready 
(hoots,  either  nearly  ereft,  proftrate  or  pendulous,  befet  with 
lmall  fibres,  and  tapering  towards  the  extremities  ; their  coat 
cruftaceous,  more  or  lefs  diftinftly  jointed  like  a necklace, 
and  roughilh,  having  a central  or  medullary  thread,  which  is 
femipellucid  and  elaftic.) 

Therqcan  be  little  doubt  of  the  natural  diftinftnefs  of  the 
prefent  genus,  though  fome  Parmelia , (as  L.  divaricatus  of 
Linnaeus, ) greatly  refemble  it  in  general  afpedt.  The  jointed 
frond  is  very  curious,  and  we  believe  effential.  See  examples 
of  Ufnea  in  Lichen  floridus,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  872;  hirtus,  1. 1354  ; 
plicatus,  t.  257  ; and  articulatus,  t.  258.  Many  fpecies  re- 
ferred by  Hofimann  and  Others  to  the  fame  genus,  as  A.  diva- 
ricatus ; and jubatus,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1880  ; make  a fection  in 
the  Parmelia  of  AchariuS,  called  tricharia.—  If  the  knobs 
be  the  true  female  fruftification,  Ufnea  rather  belongs  to  the 
following  fedtion. 

*****  Receptacles  convex,  more  or  lefs  globofe,  clothed  ivith  a 
fed-bearing  layer,  or  dijh,  fejfde  cither  on  the  branches,  papillary 
proceffes , or  peculiar  Jlalhs,  of  the  frond,  terminal  and  per- 
manent. 

22.  Stercocaulon.  Knobs  fomewhat  turbinate;  at  firft 
furnifhed  with  a proper  border  ; then  globofe,  without  ftalks. 
Sample  or  cluftered,  coloured,  permanent ; diflc  at  firft  flat 
and  fmall,  but  gradually  occupying  the  whole  ; border 
of  the  fame  uninterrupted  fubftance  and  colour,  entire,  at 
length  obliterated.  (Frond  folid,  almoft  woody,,  caulefcent, 
erect,  branched,  moftly  clothed  with  fcalcs,  rough  and 
fibrous.) 

This  genus  is  more  reftridted  than  the  Stercocaulon  of  Hoff- 
mann, yet  not  much  more  certain  or  definite.  Its  proper 
type  is  Lichen pafchalis,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2S2.  Many  others  are 
doubtful.  We  can  fcarcely  ddtinguifh  6”.  tabulare,  Ach. 
Meth.  316.  t.  7.  f.  3,  from  Lichen  ocu/atus  of  Dicklon,  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  1833,  Jfsdium?  oculatum  of  Acharius. 

23.  Bxomyces.  Knobs  capitate,  nearly  globofe,  with  re- 
flexed, fcarcely  bordered,  edges,  terminating  their  own  pro- 
per fruit-ftalks,  Ample  or  cluftered,  coloured,  permanent  ; 


diflc  properly  none,  the  whole  globofe  furface  being  covered 
with  the  thin,  lolid,  feed-bearing  coat  ; border  none. 
(Frond  either  fomewhat  cruftaceous,  foftifh,  granulated,  in- 
determinate, rarely  figured  ; or  confifting  of  a cartilaginous, 
leafy  andlobed  cruft  : fruic-ftalks  elongated  out  of  the  very 
fubftance  of  the  frond,  fimple  or  branched,  tubular  or 
nearly  folid,  either  dilated  or  tapering  upwards,  fometimes. 
barren. 

A great  genus,  very  difficult  for  the  determination  of  its 
fpecies,  of  which  about  50  are  deferibed.  Acharius  divides 
it  into  fix  feftions;  in  the  firft  are  Lichen  bpffoides,  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  373,  and  the  beautiful  L.  Baomyces,  t.  3 74  : in  the 
fecond  L.  Papiflaria,  t.  907  : in  the  third  L.  rubiforvnis, 
t.  2112,  and  cefpititius,  t.  1796:  and  in  the  fourth  L.  deli- 
eatus,  t.  2052,  and  microihyl/us.  t.  1782.  Thefe  four  feftions 
comprife  in  all  but  14  or  15  fpecies. — The  fifth  is  by  far 
more  confiderable,  confifting  of  the  true  cup-bearingLichers, 
Styphiferi  or  Pyxidati  of  authors,  which  terms  exprels  the 
cup-like  dilatation  of  their  fruit-ftalks  upw  ards.  We  have 
already  fpoken  of  this  tribe  ; fee  Lichen,  left.  7.  Acharius 
defines  24  fpecies,  with  numerous  varieties.  They  feem  to 
have  engaged  much  of  his  attention.  Beautiful  fpccimens 
of  them  are  his  Baomyces  bacillaris,  [Lichen  f If  or  mis,  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  2028;  L cccciferus,  t.  203 1 ; bellidiflorus,  t.  1894; 
and  a/cicornis,  t.  1392. — The  fixth  feftion,  confifting  of  11 
fpecies,  embraces  the  (hrubby  and  awd-(hapcd  kinds  of  Hoff- 
mann’s Cladonia.  Such  are  L.  uncialis,  Linn.  n.  107.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  174;  rangiferinus,  n.  106.  t.  1 73  ; and  vermicularis , 
n.  108,  t.  2029. 

By  the  above  detail,  this  arrangement  of  the  Lichens  by 
their  fruftification  will  be  fufficiently  intelligible  to  any  who 
will  bend  their  attention  to  the  fubjeft  ; and  the  more  it  is 
ftudied,  the  more  honour  will  it  be  found  to  confer  on  its 
author.  Whatever  occafional  laxity,  or  want  of  precifion, 
may  be  obiervablc  in  his  ufe  and  adaptation  of  terms,  wilt  be 
found  inevitable  in  fo  intricate  a ftudy,  in  which  he  was  him- 
felf  learning,  as  well  as  teaching,  at  every  ftep.  We  have 
unfortunately  not  yet  been  able  to  procure  a fight  of  his  more 
recent  publication,  entitled  Lichenographia  Univerfalis ; but 
from  a manufeript  fcheme  of  the  whole,  and  fome  informa- 
tion giv  n by  an  intelligent  friend,  we  learn  that  the  great 
ohjeft  of  this  work  is  the  eftablilhment  of  a new  diitribu- 
tion  of  Lichenes,  in  which  the  genera  are  vaftly  multiplied. 
Mod  of  the  new  ones  feem  formed  out  of  the  feftions,  or 
fubdivifions,  of  thofe  of  his  Methodus  ; fo  that  he  has  here 
given  into  the  plan  of  taking  habit  into  the  generic  character, 
to  a great  extent.  How  far  this  may  be  eligible,  we  dare 
not,  without  feeing  his  reafons,  decide.  The  few  plates 
of  the  book  in  queftion  are,  as  we  underftand,  entirely  fubfer- 
vientto  thisobjeft,  and  the  iynonyms,  as  well  as  every  thing 
relating  to  fpecific  illuftration,  are  but  compendioufly 
touched.  Such  fubjefts  will  receive  a full  and  fufficiently  dif- 
fufe  expofition,  in  a new  work,  the  firft  (heets  of  which  we 
have  lately  been  allowed  to  perufe,  the  Lichenographia  Bri- 
tannic a of  Mr.  Dawfon  Turner,  and  Mr.  William  Borrer. 
This,  when  completed,  will  exhibit  a finifhed  hiftorv  of  the 
Britifti  fpecies,  the  knowledge  of  which  isnearly  equivalent  to 
an  acquaintance  with  the  charafters  of  the  whole  order.  An 
almoft  complete  ferit  s of  their  figures  is  already  before  the 
public  in  the  Englijh  Botany,  to  which  we  have  fo  often  re- 
ferred. No  other  work,  in  any  country,  contains  fo  many. 
The  diferimination  of  the  fpecies,  in  this  and  the  other 
tribes  of  Britifh  plants,  has  all  along  been  a primary  object 
of  that  publication  : the  new  genera  of  Lichenes  having 
been  very  cautioufly  adopted  ; indeed  fcarcely  at  ail  till 
lately,  they  having  been  coniidered  by  the  author  as  in  too 
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fluctuating  a bate,  an  idea  which  the  above  account  will 
abundantly  juftify.  The  fame  reafon,  in  addition  to  fome 
inevitable  impediments,  has  hitherto  kept  back  the  fourth 
'volume  of  the  Flora  Britannica , where  the  Lichens  will  make 
a principal  figure- 

A very  interefting  work,  on  the  dyeing  properties  of 
Swedifh  Lichens,  is  publifhed  at  Stockholm,  in  8vo.  num- 
bers, from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Wellring.  -Seven  numbers  have 
reached  us,  in  which  2 1 fpecies  of  this  natural  order  are  il- 
luftrated  by  admirable  coloured  plates,  with  diffeCtions, 
drawn  by  the  hand  of  ProfelTor  Acharius  himfelf,  and  ac- 
companied by  fpecimens  of  all  the  colours  yielded  by  each 
fpecies,  the  manner  of  procuring  which  is  the  chief  fubjeit 
of  the  Swedifh  letter-prefs.  We  regret  that  it  is  not  given 
to  the  public  in  a language  more  generally  undcrftood.  The 
variety  of  beautiful  colours  afforded  by  Pulveraria  (or  Le-< 
frarid)  chlorina , t.  x,  are  very  llriking,  and  amount  to  14,  in 
which  blue,  green,  and  yellow  are  confpicuous.  ljidium 
JVeftringii,  t.  4,  yields  beautiful  lhades  of  red,  which  colour, 
with  different  browns,  is  derived  from  moft  of  the  tartareous- 
crufled  tribe.  The  leafy  membranous  ones  feem  to  excel  in 
browns,  as  L.  faxatilis,  t.  2 ; omphalodes , t.  7 ; and  en- 
eaujlus , t.  19,  Sm.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  1..  83.  t.  4.  f.  6. 
'The  cup-bearing  kind  appears  alfo  by  the  common  L.pyxi- 
dalns,  t.  17,  to  promifp  much  in  dyeing.  When  the  high 
price  of  Orchall,  Lichen  Roccella,  is  conlidered,  the  inveili- 
gation  of  different  fpecies  under  the  guidance  of  improved 
chemiftry,  can  hardly  be  thought  an  idle  fpeculation,  even 
by  thofe  who  have  no  other  motive  for  the  ft.udy  of 
nature. 

We  Cannot  conclude  this  article,  without  adverting  to  a 
fubjedt,  the  confideration  of  which  we  have  been  difpofcd 
to  put  off  as  long  as  we  could,  becaufe  it  is  painful  to  differ 
dftidedly  from  thofe  who  have  made  any  fubjedl  their  fre- 
quent and  patient  itudy,  and  to  whom,  moreover,  natural 
fcience  is  fo  much  indebted  in  other  refpe&s.  We  allude 
to  the  fuppofed  transformation,  for  we  can  call  it  nothing 
lefs,  of  one  fpecies  of  this  family  into  another.  We  can 
readily  explain  why  Lichen  niger,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1161,  may 
feem  to  be  turned  into  p/umhnis,  t.  353,  from  the  feeds  of 
the  latter  falling  into  the  decayed  crull  of  the  former,  and 
finding  there  a moft  excellent  fi tuition  for  their  germination  ; 
as  an  acorn  might  vegetate  in  a bed  of  rotten  mol’s.  But 
the  transformation  of  a tuft  of  mofs  into  a foreft  of  oaks 
would  fcarcely  be  a lefs  miracle  than  that  fuggeited  above, 
or  than  the  change  of  Lichen  tricolor,  or  corneas,  into  a 
Spharia.  It  is  but  juft  ice,  indeed,  to  the  excellent  botaniit 
who  has  affected  thefe  changes,  to  declare,  that  we  have  no 
lefs  extraordinary  reports  of  the  fame  kind  from  another 
quarter,  refpe&ing  the  prog  refs  from  one  fpecies  to  another  ; 
in  all  which  cafes,  donbtlefs,  the  intricacies  of  nature  have 
deceived  a molt  acute  obferver.  We  fhould  fcarcely  venture 
to  fpeak  on  this  fubjeCt,  however  clear  to  our  reafon,  from 
the  botany  of  the  clofet  only. . A llight  degree  of  practical 
obfer-vation  will  ferve  to  convince  any  one,  that  the  diffemi- 
natiou  of  many  far  more  obvious  plants  than  theie,  is  hardly 
to  be  explained,  and  that  the  (hifting  feenes  of  nature,  in  r he 
animal  a$  well  as  vegetable  theatre,  are  almoft  a metamor- 
phofis.  But  we  affert,  with  the  confidence  of  experience, 
that  the  fpecies  of  Lichens  themlVlves,  although  un- 
doubtedly liable  to  varieties  like  other  plants,  of  which  we 
have  traced  fome  curious  inflances  amongft  the  a* pine  Gyro- 
phorx  in  particular,  are  as  conllant  as  thofe  of  any  other 
plants,  and  even  better  defined  than  many  of  the  moil 
fplendid.  They  differ  indeed  much  in  duration,  fomewhat 
in  feafon,  and  above  all  perhaps  in  luxuriance,  according  to 
favourable  or  unfavourable  circuraftancej ; for  they  are 


amongft  the  moft  hardy  children  of  Flora,  deftined  to-thrivg 
where  others  would  perifh,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  inch 
as  are  lefs  able  to  provide  for  themfelves.  To  underhand 
them  well  requires  laborious  refearch,  and  perpetual  obfer- 
vation  ; but  the  curiofity  and  beauty  of  their  flructure  will 
repay  our  toil,  whilft,  if  we  miftake  not,  the  certainty  of 
their  characters  and  dillin&ions  will  afford  fatisfadiion,  as 
well  as  initruCtion  to  the  fcientitic  mind.  S. 

LICHENOIDES,  Dill.  Mu{c.  124.  See  Lichen. 

LICHFIELD,  or  Litchfield,  in  Geography,  an  ancient 
city  fituated  in  the  hundred  of  Offlow,  and  county  of  Staf- 
ford, England.  According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of 
1800,  it  then  contained  873  houfes,  and  4712  inhabitants, 
of  whom  x666  were  found  to  be  engaged  in  various  trades 
and  manufactures.  The  more  ancient  name  of  this  citv  was 
Lichenfield,  which,  according  to  fome  antiquaries,  fignifies 
the  “ field  of  dead  bodies,”  from  a maffacre  of  the  Chrif- 
tians,  faid  to  have  taken  place  here  during  their  coiitefts 
with  the  Pagans  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Dioclefian.  Mr. 
Shaw,  however,  in  his  “ Hiitory  of  StafFordfhire,”  expreffes 
his  decided  opinion  againft  the  truth  of  this  tradition,  and  with 
greater  probability  confiders  it  as  deriving  its  name  from  its 
marfhy  or  watery  fituation  ; the  word  Lccctan,  from  which 
Itch  comes,  fignitying,  in  Saxon,  land  covered  with  water. 
Lichfield  is  fuppofed  to  have  arifen  on  the  ruins  of  a Roman 
flation  called  Etocetum,vt\\\c\\  lies  about  a mile  from  the  prefent 
city.  Whether  this  idea  be  correCt  it  is  not  eafy  to  deter- 
mine ; but  it  feerns  to  be  clear  that  Lichfield  was  totally 
unknown,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  had  no  exiltence 
either  in  the  time  of  the  Britons,  or  Romans.  The  origin 
of  it,  according  to  the  bell  authorities,  is  attributed  to  the 
Saxons ; and  Mr.  Shaw  fays,  it  was  the  firft  eftablifhed  feat 
of  that  people  in  England.  In  the  year  669,  when  St. 
Chad  was  bifhop  of  Lichfield,  it  was  little  more  than  a 
trifling  village.  Even  after  the  Norman  conquell,  it  was 
confidered  by  the  fynod,  then  held  at  London,  as  too  mean 
a place  for  the  refidence  of  a bifhop,  for  till  this  time  the 
biihops  lived  in  an  obfeure  manner;  and  feem  to  have  done 
little  towards  adorning,  or  extending  the  town.  However, 
trifling  as  it  was,  it  received  groat  honours  and  privileges 
from  feveral  of  the  Saxon  kings.  Borrocaphiil,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  city,  was  in  all  probability  one  of  the 
camps,  or  chief  rctidences,  of  fome  Saxon  princes  : for, 
though  no  traces  of  building  remain,  the  fituation  is  too 
fine  and  commanding  to  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  that 
warlike  people.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Lichfield  was 
encompafled  with  a ditch,  and  the  cable  was  fortified  by 
bifhop  Clinton.  No  part  of  the  fortifications  of  the  latter 
are  now  vifible  ; but  the  field  in  which  it  flood  is  ftill  deno- 
minated Cafllefield,  and  the  ditch  around  the  city  may  be 
eafily  traced*  by  an  attentive  obferver.  The  right  of 
coinage  was  granted  to  the  bifhops  of  this  diocefe  by  king 
Stephen ; but  they  did  not  enjoy  this  privilege  for  any 
confiderable  period.  Bifhop  Langton,  who  flourifhed  in 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  was  a great  benefaCtor  to  this 
city,  having  built,  among  other  things,  an  excellent  bridge 
over  the  pool  which  feparates  the  town  from  the  clofe. 

In  the  twenty-third  year  of  the-  reign  of  the  iafl -men- 
tioned prince,  (1303,)  Lichfield  firft  font  members  to 
parliament,  which  it  ever  after  continued  to  do.  Edward 
YL  conflituted  it  a city  by  charter  in  the  year  1549. 
This  charter  gave  the  corporation  power  to  appoint  bailiffs 
and  other  chief  officers,  who  fhould  be  entitled  to  hold  all 
pleas  within  the  precincts  of  the  city.  Queen  Mary,  with 
the  authority  of  parliament,  confirmed  thefe  privileges  in 
the  year  1333,  and  added  feveral  others  of  importance. 
The  city,  winch  before  that  time  formed  a member  or 
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parcel  of  Stafford  (hire,  was  then  declared  to  be  a county  of 
itfelf  for  ever,  from  and  after  the  enfuing  feall  of  St.  Thomas. 
AH  actions  of  whatever  denomination  ai  ding  within  the  city, 
were  ordained  to  be  held  by  the  bailiffs  and  citizens,  if  they 
couid  determine  them,  and  if  not  by  the  ju Ibices  next  coming 
into  the  city,  and  not  oil  any  account  by  any  authority  out 
of  the  city.  Thafc  great  privileges  were  conferred  in  con- 
fequence  of  thc~faithful  fervices  of  the  citizens  in  the  time 
of  rebellion.  Both  thefe  charters  were  ratified  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  her  fucceffor 
James  I.  who  granted  Hill  further  immunities  to  this  citv. 
Charles  If.  confirmed  ali  the  privileges  of  this  city,  by  a 
charter  dated  the  jth  of  November  1664.  The  govern- 
ment at  preient  is  vetted  in  two  bailiffs,  eledled  from  the 
common  council,  one  of  whom  is  named  by  the  bittiop,  and 
the  other  by  the  council  themfelves,  a recorder,  a fheriff, 
a tteward,  and  other  inferior  officers.  The  burgeffes  are 
twenty-four  in  number.  Lichfield  fends  two  members  to 
parliament,  the  right  of  election  being  in  the  bailiffs,  ma- 
gi ttrates,  freeholders  of  40^.  a- year,  the  holders  of  burgage 
tenements,  and  fuch  freemen  as  are  enrolled  and  pay  foot 
and  lot.  The  number  of  voters  is  eftimated  at  620. 

This  city  has  been  the  feat  of  a bifhop’s  fee  from  a very 
early  period.  The  famous  Sr.Ceadda  was  confecrated  in 
the  year  669.  The  great  Oifa,  king  of  Mercia,  of  which 
St  afford  fibre  formed  a part,  infilled  upon  his  kingdom  being 
governed  by  an  archiepifcopal  power,  and  that  the  bifhop  of 
Lichfield  fhould  be  appointed  to  that  dignity.  Accordingly 
Adulphus,  the  fuceelior  of  Sigeberr,  was  created  archbifhop 
of  Lichfield  by  pope  Adrian,  and  the  pall  fent  to  him  from 
Rome,  about  the  year  786.  Lichfield,  however,  did  not 
long  enjoy  the  pre-eminence  it  had  thus  acquired,  for  upon 
the  death  of  Oft’a  it  was  again  reduced  to  a bifnopric,  at 
t-he  earnett  requeil  of  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who 
prefented  pope  Leo,  the  then  poffeffor  of  the  papal  chair, 
with  a large  him  of  money,  in  order  to  give  weight  to  his 
entreaties.  For  a confijerable  period  the  bifhoprics  of 
Coventry  and  Lichfield  were  united,  but  at  the  reformation 
they  were  again  disjoined.  In  the  tower,  built  by  bifhop 
Clinton,  king  Richard  II.  is  faid  to  have  kept  his  fump- 
tuous  Chriitmas  fettival,  in  the  year  1397,  when  he  con- 
fumed  two  hundred  tuns  of  wine  and  two  thoufand  oxen. 
This  fortrefs  was  likewife  the  place  of  his  confinement  when 
on  his  way  to  the  Tower  of  London  as  a prifoner,  about 
two  years  afterwards.  Here  he  attempted  to  effedf  his 
efcape,  by  flipping  from  the  window  of  the  high  tower  into 
the  garden,  but  being  difeovered  was  carried  back  to  his 
confinement.  Lichfield  has  ever  been  celebrated  for  the  at* 
tath  nent  of  its  citizens  to  the  caufe  of  royalty.  When  the 
civil  war  commenced  between  king  Charles  and  the  par  na- 
me. t,  his  nvajetty  having  lent  an  order  to  the  inhabitants  of 
his  loyal  city  to  bring  in  their  arms,  his  order  was  not  only 
willingly  complied  with,  but  many  of  the  inhabitants  volun- 
tarily fubferibed  coniiderabie  fums  of  money  for  his  ufe, 
•and  enrolled  themfelves  as  foldiers  under  the  command  of 
captain  Richard  Dyott,  for  the  protection  of  their  own 
city  againtt.  the  parliamentary  forces.  This  officer  being 
joined  by  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  country 
under  the  earl  of  Chetterfield,  the  cathedral  and  clofe  were 
fixed  upon  as  a proper  place  of  defence  from  the  height  of 
its  lituation,  and  the  ilrength  of  the  fortifications  around  it. 
In  a fhort  time  after  the  garrifon  was  attacked  by  the  re- 
publican troops.  During  this  fiege  they  maintained  their 
poll  with  great  relolution,  but  the  town  as  well  as  the 
cathedral  fuffered  very  material  damage.  In  one  affault, 
lord  Brock,  a mod  furious  fanatic,  who  commanded  the 
parliamentary  army,  lull  Lis  life  id  a manner  feme  what 


fingulnr.  Having  drawn  up  his  army  about  half  a mile 
from  Lichfield,  and  prayed  moil  devoutly  for  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  cathedral,  he  ordered  an  immediate  attack, 
and  placed  himfelf  in  a ftnall  houfe  near  the  fouth  gate, 
with  the  view  of  directing  the  operations  of  the  gunners, 
whom  he  had  ftationed  againtt  this  gate,  in  order,  if  pofliblc, 
to  open  a breach.  Upon  fome  bidden  accident  which  oc- 
cafioned  the  foldiers  to  give  a fhout,  lord  Brook  came  to 
the  door,  and  being  perceived  by  a gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Dyott,  who  flood  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  he  levelled 
his  piece  at  him,  when  the  ball  penetrated  diredlly  into  the 
focket  of  the  eye  and  lodged  in  the  brain,  cauling  inftant 
death.  As  this  happeiied  on  the  fettival  of  St.  Chad,  the 
patron  of  the  church,  the  ball  was  fuppofed  to  have  been 
guided  by  the  influence  of  that  faint.  The  lofs  of  their 
commander,  however,  did  not  difmay  the  befieging  army, 
who  continued  to  carry  on  the  fiege  with  great  vigour,  and 
at  lad  fucceeded  in  compelling  the  garrifon  to  fubmit.  The 
troops  of  the  parliament  left  to  lecure  this  fortrefs  were  in 
their  turn  attacked  by  prince  Rupert,  about  the  year  1643. 
Colonel  Rowfwell  then  commanded  the  garrifon,  who 
evinced  the  utmoll  bravery  in  the  defence  of  his  poll.  The 
commanding  fituations  chofen  by  prince  Rupert,  however, 
for  eredling  his  batteries,  and  the  exploiion  of  a mine,  i'oon 
effedled  an  extenfive  breach,  and  the  garrifon  was  com- 
pelled to  furrender.  The  prince  conferred  the  government 
on  colonel  Hervey  Bagot,  who  maintained  it  for  the  king 
till  the  utter  deltruCiion  of  his  majefty’s  affairs,  when  l.e. 
very  properly  furrendered  upon  honourable  terms. 

Lichfield  ilands  in  a very  pleafant  and  heal  hful  valley, 
almoil  in  the  centre  of  England,  at  the  distance  of  120 
miles  from  the  metropolis.  It  is  furrounded  by  hills  of  il 
moderate  fize,  eafy  of  afeent,  and  of  very  agreeable  ap- 
pearance. It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  gentry,  being  of  little 
importance  in  a mercantile  point  of  view.  The  buildings 
of  t his  city  have  general'y  affumed  the  air  and  tatte  of. 
modern  times,  and  the  f pirit  of  improvement,  fo  confpicuons. 
in  the  prefent  age,  is  plainly  manifefted  in  many  alterations 
which  have  taken  place  within  thefe  few  years.  This  city 
was  formerly  divided  into  two  portions,  by  three  lakes  or 
pools  of  w'ater,  one  of  which  is  now  dried  up.  It  contains 
three  parifhes,  but  part  of  the  Ends  of  St.  Chad’s  and 
St.  Michael’s  lie  without  the  boundaries  of  the  city.  Lich- 
field is  adorned  with  a number  of  buildings  well  worthy  of. 
notice,  both  on  account  of  their  antiquity  and  the  fplendid 
ttyle  of  their  architeclure.  Of  thefe  the  moll  cortfpicuous 
in  every  refpedt  is  the  cathedral,  which  ilands  in  the  clofe, 
and  is  faid  to  have  been  fortified  by  biihop  Clinton ; 
t!/,uigh  Dr.  Shaw  thinks  he  only  repaired  the  {unifications 
which  had  cxitted  there  from  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  Some 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  cathedral  was  lirtt  founded  by  king. 
Ofw’v,  in  the  year  ; but  others  attribute  it  to  Peada, 
bis  fon-in-law.  Who  was  the  fir  it  biihop  is  fomewhat  uncer- 
tain, but  St.  Chad  is  generally  allowed  that  honour.  The. 
buildings  of  this  cathedral,  which  was  then  called  the  Mer- 
cian church,  were  probably  at  firft  only  con :l rutted  of. 
wood.  The  whole  of  them  were  pulled  down,  in  the  year 
1148,  by  biihop  Clinton,  and  another  of  enlarged  dimCn- 
iions,  and  more  elegant  deiign,  commenced  in  the  place  of 
the  Saxon  llrutture.  To  this  prelate  the  cathedral  is  in- 
debted for  that  noble  ttone  vault,  which  is  at  this  day  the 
admiration  of  archbecls,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
iinell  works  of  its  kind  extant  in  England.  The  next  be- 
nefadlor  to  this  cathedral  was  Walter  de  Langton,  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  choir.  He  expended  the  fum  of 
two  thoufand  pounds  on  a flmne  for  the  reliqv.es  of  St.  Chad,, 
and  obtained  many  privileges  for  the  vicars  and  canons,  oms 
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of  which  was  the  right  of  hanging  upon  the  next  gallows, 
without  trial,  divers  perfons  who  withheld  their  lands  from 
the  church.  This  beautiful  fhrine  continued  in  its  full 
glory  till  the  diffolntion,  when  the  cathedral  was  defpoiled 
of  this  and  many  other  valuable  relics  to  fatiate  the  avarice 
of  the  tyrannical  Henry. 

During  the  fieges  which  it  fultained,  as  already  mentioned, 
in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  this  noble  building  buffered 
much,  being  the  firlt  cathedral  that  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  parliament.  The  roof  was  dripped  of  its  lead ; and 
many  of  the  curious  Hatties,  monuments,  and  other  carved 
works,  were  demolifhed  with  axes  and  hammers.  The 
eoftly  and  beautiful  painted  windows  were  battered  to  pieces. 
In  lliort,  little  of  this  fplendid  ftrudture  efcaped  ruin,  except 
the  noble  vaulted  roof  already  mentioned.  What  did  re- 
main was  ultimately  deftroved  in  1651,  when  colonel  Dan- 
vers, by  authority 'of  the  Rump  Parliament,  employed 
workmen  in  order  to  effedt  this  purpofe.  At  this  time,  the 
remarkable  bell,  called  “ Jefus  bell,”  was  knocked  to  pieces 
by  a pewterer  named  Nicklin.  During  this  perfection  of 
the  eftablifhed  church,  Dr.  John  Racket  rendered  himfelf 
remarkable  by  his  courage  and  refolution.  When  a ferjeant 
with  a trooper  were  fent  to  Hop  the  performance  of  the  daily 
fervice,  and,  putting  a piftol  to  his  head,  threatened  to 
(hoot  him  inflantly  if  he  did  not  defift,  this  noble  prelate 
calmly,  but  refolutely,  replied,  “ Soldier,  I am  doing  my 
duty;  do  you  your’s a fentence  which  may  ]uflly  be 
reckoned  among;  the  remarkable  inllances  of  the  fublime,  and 
which  fo  impreifed  the  minds  of  the  foldiers,  that  they  left 
him  to  the  free  cxercife  of  the  duty  lie  thus  evinced  himfelf 
fo  worthy  to  perform.  No  fooner  was  he  nominated  to  the 
bilhopric  of  Lichfield,  than  he  vigoroufly  fet  himfelf  to  re- 
flore  the  ancient  fplcndour  cf  the  cathedral.  By  his  large 
contributions,  the  benefactions  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  and 
the  money  arifing  from  his  afiiduity  in  foliciting  aid  from  the 
gentlemen  of  his  diocefe,  he  fucceeded  in  re  Ho  ring  this 
building  to  the  admiration  of  the  country.  The  whole  un- 
derwent a thorough  repair  in  the  bilhopric  of  Dr.  James 
Cornwallis,  when  it  received  its  laft  fmilh  by  the  addition  of 
a painted  window  at  the  call:  end  of  the  choir,  the  execution 
of  which  reflects  the  higheft  honour  on  the  artift  Mr.  Fgin- 
ton.  This  cathedral  is  41 1 feet  in  length,  and  153  in 
breadth.  From  the  centre  rifes  a fpive  256  feet  high,  of 
molt  elegant  proportions.  At  the  weft  front  are  two 
towers,  terminated  by  fpires,  66  feet  in  height.  The  por- 
tico can  hardly  be  equalled  by  any  .thing  of  the  kind  in 
England.  The  chancel  is  paved  with  alabafter  and  channel 
ft  me,  in  imitation  of  black  and  white  marble.  The  north 
door  is  particularly  rich  in  fculpture.  On  the. weftern  front 
are  a number  of  images,  beautifully  executed  and  arranged  ; 
the  fuhjcdts  of  which  are  taken  from  the  facred  writings. 
The  ftatue  of  king-  Charles  II.  Hands  between  the  two 
weftern  fpires,  where  a figure  of  Adam,  or  of  Chrift,  was 
alfo  formerly  placed,  beneath  which  the  other  llatues  are 
ranged.  Thefe  figures  were  originally  all  richly- gilt  and 
painted  ; but  the  embellifhmcnts  have  fuffered  much  injury 
from  the  at! ion  of  the  elements.  With  regard  to  the  in- 
terior ornaments  cf  this  church,  they  are  by  tar  too  numerous 
to  admit  of  particular  notice  in  a work  of  this  kind.  Every 
part  of  it  is  filled  with  llatues  and  tombs,  bo'h  ancient  and 
modern.  The  nave,  Go  feet  in  height,  is  fupported  by 
piilars  formed  from  a number  of  (lender  columns,  with  neat 
foliated  capitals.  Along  the  walls  of  the  ailles  are  rows  of 
arcades,  with  feats  underneath.  The  upper  windows  in  the 
nave  are  of  uncommon  appearance,  being  triangular,  and 
including  three  circles  in  each  ; and  over  the  weftern  door  is 
a very  beautiful  one,  railed  by  the  duke  of  York  iu  the 


reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  afterwards  beautifully  painted  by 
a gift  of  the  benevolent  dean  Akenbrooke.  Behind  the 
choir  was  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  which  contained  a ftone 
fereen  of  the  moil  elegant  and  fplendid  workmanfhip  that 
can  be  imagined,  embattled  at  the  top,  and  adorned  with 
feveral  rows  of  niches  moft  exquifiteiy  finifhed.  Each  of 
thefe  formerly  contained  a frr.all  ftatue.  The  Hone  fereen 
was  taken  down  during  the  late  alteration,  and  the  materials 
employed  to  fix  the  organ  upon,  and  form  pillars  for  the 
entrance  into  the  choir.  This  chapel  now  forms  part  of  the 
body  of  the  choir.  It  is  neatly  pewed,  and  contains,  be- 
tides, forty-eight  (tails,  which  are  richly  carved,  and  appro- 
priated for  the  nfe  of  the  members  of  the  church.  The  altar 
is  of  free  ftone  very  neatly  fculptured.  The  government  of 
the  cathedral  is  veiled  in  a dean  and  four  refidentiary  canons. 
The  diocefe  of  Lichfield,  joined  to  Coventry,  contains  all 
the  county  of  Stafford,  (with  the  exception  of  Brome  and 
Clent,)  all  Derby  (hire,  and  nearly  one-half  of  Shropfliire. 
The  archdeaconries  are  thofe  of  Coventry,  Stafford,  Derby, 
and  Salop.  The  bilhop’s  palace  is  fituated  at  the  norih-eaft 
fide  of  the  clofe.  The  original  building  is  faid  to  have  been 
founded  by  bifhop  Clinton,  but  it  was  probably  of  earlier 
date.  This  palace  was  quite  deftroyed  in  the  civil  wars, 
when  bifhop  Racket,  having  expended  1000/.  on  the  pre- 
bendal  houfe,  fixed  upon  it  as  his  refidence.  Whether  the 
prefent  palace  is  the  fame,  or  another  wholly  eredted  by  his 
fucceffor  bifhop  Wood,  is  uncertain.  It  is  now  inhabited 
by  different  families ; the  bifhop’s  refidence  having  been  for 
many  years  at  Ecclefliall  caftle. 

The  next  building  worthy  of  notice  is  the  church  of  St. 
Chad,  now  called  Stowe  church,  and  is  generally  confidered  as 
the  oldell  foundation  in  or  near  the  city.  By  fome  writers 
it  is  even  fuppofed  to  have  been  eredted  by  the  Romans,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fecond  century.  St.  Ceadda  or 
Chadda,  the  faint  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated,  had  his 
cell  here  in  the  year  633.  The  interior  of  this  fabric  has 
been  lately  repaired  and  beautified.  It  contains  a number 
of  neat  monuments.  The  church  of  St.  Mary’s  ftands  in- 
the  market-place,  near  the  Guild-hall.  Leland  fays,  “ St. 
Maries  is  a right  beautiful  piece  of  work,  in  the  very  mar- 
ket-place ” The  body  of  the  prefent  building  is  very  neat, 
and  is  adorned  with  a handfome  altar-piece,  and  a few  an- 
cient monuments  to  the  memory  of  the  family  cf  the  Dyotts. 
St.  Michael’s  church  is  ftationed  at  the  fouth-eait  extremity 
of  the  city,  on  the  fummit  of  Greenhill,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  extent  of  its  burial-ground,  which  is  fcarcely  to  be 
paralleled  in  England.  1 1 contains  within  its  limits  not  lefs~ 
than  fix  or  feven  acres  of  excellent  pafture  land.  This  hill, 
is  remarkable  for  a court  held  here  annually  on  Whit- 
monday,  in  a temporary  ftand  of  wood  eredted  for  the  pur-- 
pofe.  This  court  was  anciently  called  the  Court  of  Array, 
or  view  cf  men  and  arms.  The  high  ccnftables  having  al- 
fembled  ail  the  inhabitants,  they  perambulate  the  whole  city  ; 
and  the  whole  concludes  with  a proceffion  through  the  prin- 
cipal ftrects  to  the  market-place,  where  the  town-clerk,  in 
the  name  of  the  bailiffs  and  citizens,  delivers  an  oration  or 
charge  to  the  high  conftables,  thanking  them  for  their  at- 
tendance, and  urging  them  to  the  due  execution  of  their  office. 
The  origin  of  this  remarkable  cultom  is  uncertain.  On  the 
top  of  the  fame  hill,  a fmall  edifice  has  been  eredted  by 
fubfeription,  with  feats ; from  this  fpot  there  is  a very 
beautiful  and  extenfive  view  of  the  circumjacent  country, 
and  of  the  many  interefting  objedts  it  affords.  South  of 
Greenhiil  is  Folly-hall,  which  alfo  commands  a very  fine 
profpedt.  Not  far  from  hence  is  the  hofpital  and  chapel  of 
St.  John,  which  was  oiiginally  a monaftery.  When  it  was 
lirit  founded  is  unknown,  The  front  of  the  prefent 
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'building  is  remarkable  for  the  number  and  antique  form  of 
its  chimnies.  According  to  an  infeription  over  the  door 
it  was  ere&ed  by  bifhop  Smith,  who  was  alfo  the  founder 
of  Brazen-nofe  College,  Oxford.  The  free  grammar 
fchool,  built  at  the  fame  time  with  the  hofpital,  hands  nearly 
oppofite  to  it. 

This  city  can  boaft  of  having  been  the  place  at  which 
fome  of  the  brighteft  ornaments  of  the  two  laft  centuries 
were  educated.  Among  others  were  the  unrivalled  Garrick 
and  his  friend  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon,  whom  Mrs.  Barbauld 
delignates  as  the  Hercules  of  literature.  The  latter  was 
born  in  a ftuccoed  lioufe  fituated  at  the  corner  of  Market- 
ftreet,  where  his  father  kept  a bookfeller's  {hop.  The 
Guildhall,  the  theatre,  and  the  free  Englifh  fchool,  are  fitu- 
ated in  Broad-ftreet.  The  latter  is  an  ancient  building, 
eredfted  and  endowed  by  Thomas  Minors  about  the  year 
1670.  At  the  back  of  the  Guildhall  is  a gaol  for  the  con- 
finement of  debtors  and  felons  apprehended  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  city.  To  the  weft  of  Bird-ftreet  is  a very 
pleafant  feat  called  the  Friary,  having  been  formerly  a mo- 
naftery  of  Francifcan  or  Grey  friars,  founded  about  the 
year  1229.  On  the  eaft  hde  there  {till  remains  an  antique 
monument  in  honour  of  a merchant  named  Richard.  It  is 
inferibed  with  a very  lingular  epitaph,  which  the  limits  ot 
this  article,  however,  will  not  admit  of  being  inferted.  The 
refidence  of  the  fire  celebrated  Dr.  Darwin  is  fituated  in  a 
flreet  called  Beacon-ftreet,  which  was  nearly  burnt  to  the 
ground  during  the  civil  wars.  Oppofite  to  the  fhrubbery 
which  furrounds  Dr.  Darwin’s  houfe  is  an  hofpital,  built 
by  Dr.  Miliey  in  the  year  1504,  for  the  fupport  of  fifteen 
poor  women.  Contiguous  to  this  fpot  there  formerly  Hood 
a very  ftately  edifice,  once  the  reftdentiary  houfe  of  the  arch- 
deacon of  Chefter.  Lichfield  contains,  befides  thefe,  many 
objedls  which  deferve  the  attention  of  the  inquifitive  and 
curious.  The  mufeum  and  the  botanic  garden  of  Dr.  Dar- 
win are  particularly  interefting  to  all  who  have  the  flighted 
tafte  for  the  fubjedis  of  natural  hiftory.  Lichfield  was  long 
the  refidence  of  Mifs  Seward. 

The  markets  are  held  here  on  Tuefday  and  Friday  ; the 
•fairs  on  the  three  firft  Thurfdays  after  Twelfth  day,  Afh 
Wednefday,  May  ill,  and  the  Friday  before  St.  Simon  and 
St.  Jude.  By  means  of  canals  this  city  communicates  with 
a variety  of  rivers,  fome  of  which  difeharge  themfelves  into 
the  German  ocean,  and  others  into  the  Irifh  fea  and  St. 
•George's  channel.  Harwood’s  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of 
Lichfield,  4to.  1806.  Jackfon’s  Hiltory  of  the  City  and 
Cathedral  of  Lichfield,  8vo.  iSoj1.  Shaw's  Hiltory,  See. 
of  Staffordfhire,  vol.  i.  folio. 

LICHTEMBERG,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Rhine;  22  miles  N.N.W,  of  Strafburg. 

LICHTENAU,  a town  of  'A u aria  ; 12  miles  W.  of 
Crcms. — Alio,  a town  of  Auffria  ; 6 miles  S.E  of  Aigen. 
— Alio,  a towrrot  Weftphalia,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Pader- 
born  ; 9 miles  S.E.  of  Paderborn.  N.  lat.  51  32’.  E. 
long.  8 58'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Heffe-Cafiel  ; 13  miles  S.E. 
of  Caffel.  N.  lat.  jr  12'.  E.  long.  90  24'. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of  Planau-Lichtcnberg  ; 
12  miles  N.E.  of  Strafburg. — Alfo,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  territory  of  Nuremberg,  with  a fortrefs  on  the  Ret- 
zat,  infulated  in  the  margraviate  of  AnfDach  ; 22  miles 
S.W.  of  Nuremberg.  N.  lat.  49°  17'.  E.  long.  ioc  12'. 

- — Alfo,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of  Ermeland  ; 
12  miles  N.W.  of  Heilfberg. — Alfo,  an  ifland  near  the  W. 
coaft  of  Eaft  Greenland.  N.  lat.  60 ' 30'.  W.  long.  45’ 
15'. — Alfo,  a Moravian  fettlement  in  America,  on  the  E. 
fide  of  Mufkingum  river,  3 miles  below  -Gofchachguenk  ; 
afterwards  removed  to  Salem,  5 miles  below  Guadenhuetlen. 


LICHTENBERG,  a town  of  Pruflian  Pomerelia  ; 50 
miles  S.W.  of  Dantzic. — Alfo,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  county  of  Henneberg  ; 8 miles  S.E.  of  Meinungen. — . 
Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Mont  T011- 
nerre  ; 9 miles  W.S.W.  of  Lautereck. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Silefia,  in  the  principality  of  Neiffe  ; 3 miles  N.N.W.  of 
Grotkau. — Alfo,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Culmbach,  on  the  Selnitz  ; having  in  its  vicinity  quar- 
ries of  marble,  and  mines  of  copper  and  iron  ; 22  miles  N. 
of  Bayreuth.  N.  lat.  50’  22'.  E.  long.  1 ic  48'. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Erzgebirg  ; c miles 
S.S.E.  of  Freyberg. 

LICHTENECK,  a town  of  Carniola ; 10  miles  E S.E. 
of  Stein. 

LICHTENFELS,  a town  of  Auftria,  on  the  river 
Kamp  ; 7 miles  E.  of  Zwetl. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bavaria, 
fituated  on  the  Maine  ; 20  miles  N N.E.  of  Bamberg.  N. 
lat.  50°  10'.  E.  long.  1 T 8'. 

LICHTENFELT,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  Pomerelia; 
12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Marienlnirg. 

LICHTENHAGEN,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  circle 
of  Natangen  ; 8 miles  S.S.W.  of  Konigfberg. 

LICHTENSTEIG,  a town  of  Switzerland,  and  capi- 
tal of  the  county  of  Tockenburg,  feated  on  the  Thur,  and 
the  refitlcnce  of  a bailiff.  It  ha*  places  of  worfhip  for  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  Proteflants  ; 27  miles  E of  Zurich.  N. 
lat.  4L  17'.  E.  long.  90  6'. 

LICHTENSTEIN,  a principality  of  Germany,  on  the. 
E.  fide  of  the  lake  of  Conllance,  fituated  on  the  Rhine, 
betwixt  the  lordfhips  of  Pludenz  and  Feldkirch. — Alio,  a 
town  of  Saxony,  and  chief  place  of  a lordfhip,  belonging 
to  the  Counts  of  Sehonhurg  ; 3 miles  N.E.  of  Zwickau. 
N.  lat.  50  44'.  E.  long.  120  31'. 

LICHTENTANEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Culmbach  ; 7 miles  N.W.  of  Bayreuth. 

LICHTENWALD,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria ; 
12  miles  S.E.  of  Cilley. 

LICHTENWALT,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  Ermeland ; 
23  miles  N.W.  of  Heilfberg. 

L1CHVIN,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Kaluga,  on  the  Oka;  2S  miles  S.  of  Kaluga.  N.  lat.  740. 
E.  long.  35 3 44'. 

LICHWE,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Koni- 
gingratz  ; 6 miles  W.  of  Geyerfherg. 

E1CINIO,  Giovanni  Antonio,  in  Biography.  See 
PORDENONE. 

LIC.INIUM,  a word  ufed  by  many  chirurgical  writers 
to  exprefs  a tent. 

LICINIUS,  in  Biography , a Roman  emperor,  a native 
of  Dacia,  of  an  oblcure  origin,  and  accullomed  from  Ins 
infancy  to  the  toils  and  hardihips  of  rural  life,  became  a 
Roman  ioldicr,  and  role  through  all  the  gradations  of  the 
fervice.  He  was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  Auguttus  in  the  year 
307.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  between  Conftantine 
and  Maxentius,  the  former  fecured  the  friendship  of  Lici- 
nius  by  promiling  him  in  marriage  his  filter  Conilatitia, 
which  alliance  took  place  in  313,  when  the  two  emj  erors 
had  an  interview  at  Milan,  and  joined  in  an  edict  in  favour  of 
the  Chriftians.  I11  the  fame  year  Maximin  invaded  the  terri- 
tories of  Licinius,  and  took  Byzantium  and  Heraclea  : his 
fuccefs  was  very  fhort  lived,  for  Licinius  advanced  to  meet 
him,  and  by  his  military  {kill  obtained  a complete  vidlory. 
Maximin  died  foon  after,  and  Licinius  luceeeded  to  his 
authority  over  the  provinces  of  the  Eaft.  The  conqueror, 
who  was  harfh,  ignorant,  and  brutal,  knew  not  how  to  ufe 
his  fuccefs  with  generofitv  or  even  with  humanity:  he  put 
to  death  a great  number  of  perfons,  and  among  others  Va- 
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leria,  the  widow  of  Galerius,  who  had  been  a great  bene-  leifure  ter  poll  up  the  ufelefs  Ihoots  (Stolones)  which  grew 
faftor  to  Licinius.  This  lady  had  taken  refuge  at  his  from  the  roots  of  trees.  He  afterwards  carried  a law 

court,  but  terrified  with  his  favage  conduct,  fhe  took  flight,  which  permitted  the  plebeians  to  (bare  the  confular  dignity 

and  with  her  aged  mother  wandered  long  in  difguife  through  with  the  patricians,  and  was  himfelf  one  of  the  firft  ple- 

the  provinces;  but  being  at  length  difeovered,  they  were  beian  conftils,  in  the  year  364  B.C. 

both  beheaded,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  fea.  After  Licinius,  Tegula,  a comic  Latin  poet,  flourifhed 
the  difplay  of  thefe  barbarities  the  two  emperors  did  not  about  200  years  before  the  Chriflian  era.  His  fragments 
live  long  in  peace.  A civil  war  broke  out  between  them,  have  been  publifhed  by  H.  Stephens,  and  in  the  Corpus 
in  which  the  firft  battle  was  fought  in  315:  Licinius  was  Poctarum,  Maittaire.  There  was  an  orator  and  poet  of  this 
vanquifhed,  and  after  another  attempt  or  two  to  maintain  name,  who  lived  at  the  fame  time  with  Cicero,  and  who  has 
his  ground  againft  his  rival,  he  was  obliged  to  fue  for  peace,  been  compared  with  Catullus.  His  orations  are  highly  com- 
vhich  he  obtained  on  the  condition  of  putting  to  death  mended  by  Quintilian : he  is  fuppofed  to  have  written  annals 
Valens,  whom  he  had  lately  created  Ciefar,  and  of  refigning  quoted  by  Dionyfius  HalicarnafTus.  He  died  in  the  30th 
hll  his  European  provinces.  In  317  he  created  his  own  fon  year  of  his  age. 

Ctcfar,  and  peace  was  maintained  during  the  eight  following  LICIO,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  fmaller  Lipari  ifiands. 
years.  About  this  period,  Licinius,  growing  fufpicious  of  N.  lat.  38°  54'.  E.  long.  150  20'. 

his  Chriftian  fubjects,  who  feemed  to  be  attached  to  his  rival,  LICK,  a town  of  Pruffta,  with  a caflle ; 80  miles  SE. 
began  to  banifh  them  from  about  his  perfon  and  palace,  and  of  Konigfberg.  N.  lat.  530  39'.  E.  long.  220  38'. 
to  prohibit  bifhops  from  vifiting  each  other,  and  from  hold-  Lick,  a name  given  to  the  falt-fprings  in  the  weftern 
ing  councils  and  affemblics.  By'  degrees  the  reftriftions  that  parts  of  the  United  States. 

were  laid  upon  them  were  exchanged  for  diredt  and  cruel  LICKING,  a navigable  river  of  America,  in  Kentucky, 
perfecution,  which  produced  another  civil  war  in  323.  The  which  rifes  on  the  weftern  confines  of  Virginia,  interlocks 
rivals  met  near  Adrianople,  and  after  fome  time  fpent  in  with  the  head-waters  of  Kentucky  river,  runs  in  a north- 
fkirmilhes,  a general  engagement  was  brought  on,  in  which  weft  direction  upwards  of  180  miles,  and  by  a mouth  150 
the  fuperior  (kill  of  Conllantine,  and  valour  of  his  European  yards  wide  through  the  fouth  bank  of  Ohio  river,  oppofite 
foldiers,  gained  a very  decifive  victory  over  the  much  more  to  Fort  Wafhington.  On  this  river  are  iron-works  and 

numerous  but  lefs  warlike  hoft  of  Licinius.  The  vanquiftied  numerous  falt-fprings.  Its  chief  branch  is  navigable  nearly 

emperor  (hut  himfelf  up  within  the  walls  of  Byzantium,  70  miles.  From  Limeftone  to  this  river  the  country  is  very 

while  his  fleet  was  deftroyed  in  the  Hcllefpont  by  Crifpus,  rich,  and  covered  with  corn,  rye-grafs,  and  natural  clover., 

the  fon  of  Conftantinc.  Licinius  efcaped  to  Chalccdon,  M*>rfe. 

and  collecting  a new  army  made  one  more  effort  to  oppofe  Licking  Creek,  a river  of  Maryland,  which  runs  into  the 

his  foe,  but  being  again  defeated,  he  feems  to  have  aban-  Potowmack,  N.  lat.  390  38'.  W.  long.  783  f. 

doned  all  ideas  of  farther  refiftance.  He  retired  to  Nico-  Licking  Hole  Creek , a river  of  Virginia,  which  runs  into 

media,  rather  with  a view  of  gaining  fome  time  for  negocia-  James  river,  N.  lat.  37°  42'.  W.  long.  78' 5'. 

tion  than  with  the  hope  of  effectual  oppofition.  His  wife  LICKNENA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon  ; 18  miles 

Conftantia,  the  filler  of  Conftantine,  interceded  with  her  S.S.W.  of  Huefca. 

brother  in  favour  of  her  hufband,  and  obtained  from  his  LICKY,  the  name  of  a fmall  river  in  the  county  of  Wa- 
policy,  rather  than  from  his  compaffion,  a folemn  promife,  terford,  Ireland,  which  falls  into  the  river  Blackwater,  a 
confirmed  by  an  oath,  that  after  the  refignation  of  the  little  above  Youghal. 

purple,  Licinius  fliould  be  permitted  to  pafs  the  remainder  LICNON,  Aixvov,  in  the  Dionyfian  folemnities,  the  myf- 
of  his  days  in  peace  and  affluence.  Licinius  folicited  and  tical  van  of  Bacchus ; a thing  fo  effential  to  all  the  folem- 
accepted  the  pardon  of  his  offences,  laid  himfelf  and  the  nities  of  this  god,  that  they  could  not  be  duly  celebrated 
inlignia  of  his  office  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror;  he  was  without  it.  See  Dionysia. 

raifid  from  the  earth  with  infulting  pity,  was  admitted  the  LICNOPHORI,  Ai*vo£opoi,  in  the  Dionyfian  folemnity, 
fame  day  to  the  imperial  banquet,  and  foon  afterwards  was  thofe  who  carried  the  licnon. 

lent  to  Theffalonica,  which  had  been  chofen  as  the  place  of  LICODIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley 
iiis  confinement.  His  imprifonment  was  foon  terminated  by  of  Noto  ; 18  miles  S.W.  of  Lentini. 

death,  but  whether  this  was  occafioned  by  a tumult  of  the  I.ICONDA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Tri- 

fildiers,  or  by  a decree  of  the  fenate,  is  uncertain.  He  was  poli,  (ituated  on  the  fea-coaft.  N.  lat.  30°  36'.  E.  long, 

accufed  of  forming  a confpiracy,  and  of  holding  a treafon-  18  10'. 

able  correfpondence  with  the  barbarians;  but  as  he  was  LICOSTAMO,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Tlief- 
never  conviCted,  either  by  his  own  conduct  or  by  legal  faly,  the  fee  of  a biftiop,  luffragan  of  Lariffa ; 16  miles 

evidence,  his  innocence,  in  this  refpeCt,  has  been  prefumed  E.S.E  of  Lariffa. 

bv  many  writers.  The  memory  of  Licinius  was  branded  L1CQUES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
with  infamy,  his  ftatues  were  thrown  down,  and  by  a rafh  ftraits  of  Calais  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Calais. 

edift,  all  his  laws,  and  the  judicial  proceedings  of  his  reign,  LICTORS,  among  the  Romans,  were  officers  eftablifhed  . 
were  at  once  abolifhed.  By  this  victory  of  Conftantine,  the  by  Romulus,  who  always  attended  the  chief  magiftrates 
Roman  world  was  again  united  under  the  authority  of  one  when  they  appeared  in  public. 

emperor.  See  Constantine.  Gibbon.  The  duty  of  their  office  confided  in  the  three  following 

Licinius  Caius,  a Roman  tribune,  of  a plebeian  particulars : x.  Sulmotio,  or  clearing  the  way  for  the  ma- 
family,  rofe  to  that  rank  by  his  own  afpiring  temper : he  giftrate  they  attended:  this  they  did  byword  of  mouth; 
was  the  firft  plebeian  who  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  mafter  or,  if  there  was  occafion,  by  ufir.g  the  rods  they  always 
of  horfe  to  the  dictator.  He  was  furnamed  Stolo,  or  ufelefs  carried  along  with  them.  2.  Hmmadvetjio,  or  caufing  the 
fprout,  on  account  of  the  law  which  he  caufed  to  be  enacted  people  to  pay  the  ufual  refpeCt  to  the  magiftrate,  as  to  alight, 
during  his  tribunelhip.  By  this  law  no  perfon  was  permitted  if  on  horfeback,  or  in  a chariot ; to  rife  up,  uncover,  make 
to  hold  more  than  y'oo  acres  of  land,  it  being  alleged,  that  way,  and  the  like.  3.  Prit’tio,  or  walking  before  the  ma- 
w-hen more  was  held  by  one  proprietor,  he  would  not  have  giftrates  : this  they  did  not  confufedly,  or  all  together,  nor 
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by  two  or  three  abreaft,  but  fingly  following  one  another 
in  a ilraight  line.  They  alfo  preceded  the  triumphal  car  in 
public  triumphs  : and  it  was  alfo  part  of  their  office  to  arrell 
criminals,  and  to  be  public  executioners  in  beheading,  See. 
The  enfigns  were  the  fifes  and  fecuris. 

As  to  the  number  of  liclors  allowed  to  each  magiftrate,  a 
dictator  had  twenty-four,  a mailer  of  the  horfe  fix,  a conful 
twelve,  a praetor  fix  ; and  each  Veftal  virgin,  when  ffie  ap- 
peared abroad,  had  one. 

LICUALA,  in  Botany,  is  the  vernacular  appellation  of 
this  palm  among  the  natives  of  the  Molucca  iflands.  The 
name  was  adopted  by  Rumphius,  and  has  been  retained  by 
all  fucceeding  botanills.  Linntelis  and  Willdenow  properly 
refer  it  to  the  iixth  clafs,  ranking  it  there  among!!  others  of 
the  natural  order  of  Palma,  Schreber  having  clafTed  it  in 
his  appendix  Palma.  Schreb.  774.  Linn.  Syft.  Veg. 
ed.  14.  413.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  201.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet, 
v.  3.  Thunb.  Nov.  Gen.  70.  Juffi  39.  Gsertn.  t.  139. — - 
Clafs  and  order,  Hexandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Palwa, 
Juffi 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  three-cleft,  permanent, 
outwardly  hairy.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  cloven  almoft  to  the 
bafe  into  three  equal,  ovate,  acute,  concave  fegments ; 
Nedary  annular,  truncated,  twice  as  ffiort  as  the  corolla. 
Slam.  Filaments  fix,  inferted  into  the  nectary,  erect,  very 
lhort ; anthers  oblong,  in  pairs.  Pjjl.  Germen  fuperior, 
convex,  three-cleft,  furrowed,  fmootli ; ftyle  limple ; Itigmas 
two.  Peric.  Drupa  globofe,  the  fize  of  a large  pea.  Seed 
a hard  nut. 

EiT.  Ch.  Calyx  three-cleft.  Corolla  three-cleft.  Nec- 
tary annular,  truncated.  Drupa  iingle-feeded. 

1.  L.  fpinofa,  Linn,  and  Willd.,  is  the  only  fpecies 
known.;  a native  of  the  Moluccas,  and  figured  by  Rum- 
phius in  his  Herb.  ylmboir..  v.  1.  44.  t.  9,  under  the  name 
of  L.  arbor.  The  trunk  of  this  palm  is  from  three  to  four 
feet  in  height,  and  about  the  thicknefs  of  a man’s  arm, 
jointed,  dividing  in  the  upper  part  into  five  or  fix  footjlalks, 
fcarcely  fo  thick  as  a finger,  triangular,  their  lower  part 
feri'ated  at  the  angles  with  thick  rows  of  teeth  or  fpines. 
Each  of  the  ftalks  bears  a leaf  which  is  fan-fliaped,  and  di- 
vided down  to  the  bafe  into  about  fourteen  lateral,  ribbed 
rays.  Flower -Jlalk  riling  from  the  trunk,  in  the  midi!  of 
the  leaves,  of  the  fame  length  with  them,  and  involved  from 
the  bottom  in  {heaths,  dividing  at  the  top  into  about  five 
fmaller  ones,  which  bear  green  heads,  in  three  rows,  ex- 
panding into  flowers.  Fruit  green  for  a long  time,  then 
brown  or  blackiffi.  Nut  oblong,  very  hard,  longitudinally 
Rriated. 

The  natives  of  Macaffiar  make  ufe  of  the  fmaller  leaves 
for  tobacco  pipes,  after  they  are  dried,  rolled,  and  pro- 
perly prepared.  The  larger  leaves  are  ufed  for  packages, 
but  the  wood  is  not  fufficiently  durable  to  be  confidered 
ufeful. 

LICZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Ga- 
licia ; 30  miles  W.  of  Przemyl. 

LlD,  or  Lyd,  a river  of  England,  which  runs  into  the 
Tamar,  4 miles  N.N.W.  of  Taviftock. 

LIDA,  a river  of  Sweden,  which  runs  into  the  Wenner 
lake,  at  Lidkioping. 

Lida,  a town  and  caftle  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Wilna,  in  which  is  held  a provincial  diet ; 48  miles  S.  of 
Wilna.  N.  lat.  33°  32'.  E.  long.  27  33'. 

LIDBECKIA,  in  Botany,  named  by  Bergius,  in  honour 
of  Profeflor  Eric  Guflaf  Lidbeck,  of  Lund,  Knight  of  the 
order  of  Wafa,  author  of  feveral  botanical  and  economical 
treatifes  in  the  Stockholm  Tranfadtions.  Berg.  Cap.  306. 
Y/illd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  2163.  Juffi  183.  (Lancilia j La- 


marck. Illuftr.  t.  701.  Gaertn.  v.  2.  422.) — Clafs  and  or- 
der, Syngenefa  Polygamia-fvpcrjlua.  Nat.  Ord.  Compofitx 
Difcoulea,  Linn.  Corymb'ifera,  Juffi  See  Lancisia,  and 
Cotula,  fedtion  2. 

LIDDEL,  Duncan,  in  Biography,  a phyfician  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  was  a native  of  Aberdeen  ; but  he  was 
eledled  profeflor  of  ailronomy  in  the  univerfity  of  Heimftadt 
in  1587.  He  afterwards  taught  geometry,  and  ultimately 
medicine,  of  which  he  was  appointed  profeffor  in  1596.  He 
was  likewife  made  firft  phyfician  to  the  duke  of  Brunfwick. 
But  lie  quitted  thefe  advantages,  and  returned  to  his  native 
country  in  1607.  He  left  the  following  works:  “ De 
Facultate  vegetante  ejufque  Fundtionibus,”  Hclmfladt, 
1592  ; “ Univerfse  MedicintE  Compendium,”  ibid.  iCcj, 

1620;  “ Ars  medica  fuccindle  et  perfpicue  explicata,” 
Hamburgh,  1607,  feveral  times  reprinted  ; “ De  Febribus 
Libri  tres,”  ibid.  16:0;  “ Operum  latrc-Galenicorum, 

ex  intimis  Artis  medico  advtis  et  penefralibus  crutorum,” 
a poflhumous  work,  Leyden,  1624.  Eloy  Diet.  Hill. 

Liddel,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Scotland,  which  rifes 
in  Roxburghfhire,  and  joins  the  Elk,  three  miles  fouth  of 
Longholm,  in  the  county  of  Dumfries  ; giving  to  the  valley 
in  which  it  flows  the  name  of  Liddefdale,  or  Lithdale. 

LIDEN,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Angermanland  ; 60  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Hernofand. 

LIDENS,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Me- 
delpadia  ; 24  miles  N.N.W.  of  Sundfvval. 

LlDFORD,  a village  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  near  the  forell  of  Dartmoor,  fituated  in  a parilh 
faid  to  be  the  largeft  in  England,  including  almoft  the  whole 
of  Dartmoor.  It  was  formerly  a fortified  town,  furrounded 
with  walls  and  a moat,  and  having  three  gates,  of  which  no 
trace  now  remains.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  dellroyed 
by  the  Danes  in  the  year  997.  In  this  village  is  an  ancient 
caftle,  in  which  courts  are  held  for  the  duchy  of  Cornwall ; 
and  offenders  again!!  the  ftannary  laws  were  here  confined  in 
a dreary  and  difmal  dungeon,  which  gave  rife  to  a proverb, 
“ Lydford  laws  punilh  a criminal  firft,  and  try  him  after- 
wards.” This  village  contains  only  about  13  houfes,  and 
its  fituation  is  bleak  and  dreary  ; 28  miles  W.  of  Exeter. 
Cruttwell. 

LIDHULT,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  ; 60  miles  S.  of  Jonkoping.  N.  lat.  36  30'.  E. 
long.  13'  14'. 

LIDKIOPING,  afmall,  neat,  trading  town  of  Sweden, 
fituated  in  the  midft  of  a plain  near  lake  Wetter  or  Wenner, 
at  the  influx  of  the  Lide,  and  containing  the  epifcopal  pa- 
lace, the  cathidral,  and  the  palace  in  which  refides  the 
governor  of  Eall  Gothland  ; 42  miles  E.N.E.  of  Uddevalla. 
N.  lat.  38  33'.  E.  long.  1 2°  54'. 

LIDL,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Germany’,  who  ar- 
rived in  England  about  the  year  17S5,  and  was  a remarkable 
fine  performer  on  the  viol  da  gamba.  His  tafte  and  ex- 
preffion  on  this  ungrateful  inllrument  were  exquifitc ; 
though  he  had  embarraffed  himfelf  with  the  additional  dif- 
ficulties of  bafe  firings  at  the  back  of  the  neck  of  his  inftru- 
ment,  with  which  he  accompanied  himfelf,  thrumming 
them  in  pizzicato  with  his  left  thumb  ; an  admirable  ex- 
pedient in  a defert,  or  even  in  a honfe,  where  there  is  but 
one  mufician  ; but  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  accompanying 
yourfelf  in  a great  concert,  furrounded  by  idle  performers 
who  could  take  the  trouble  off  your  hands,  and  leave  you 
more  at  liberty  to  execute,  exprefs,  and  embellifh  the  prin- 
cipal melody,  feemed  at  bell  a work  of  fupererogation. 
The  tone  of  the  inllrument  will  do  nothing  for  itfelf,  and  it 
feems  with  mufic  -as  wich  agriculture,  the  more  barren  and 
ungrateful  the  foil,  the  more  art  is  neceffary  in  its  cultiva- 
tion 
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tion.  And  the  tones  of  the  viol  da  gamba  are  radically  fo 
crude  and  nafal,  that  nothing  but  the  greatell  (kill  and  re- 
finement can  make  them  bearable.  A human  voice  of  the 
fame  quality  would  be  intolerable. 

This  excellent  mulician  died  of  a confumption  in  London, 
at  about  30  years  of  age,  in  1788;  as  was  the  cafe,  about 
the  fame  time,  with  two  other  admirable  German  profeflors, 
and  worthy  men,  Pilfer  and  Eichner.  See  their  articles, 
and  that  of  Lamotte,  who  had  likewife  been  in  England, 
and  died  young  of  a confumption. 

LIDMEE,  or  Indian  /Intel opt.  Antilope  Cervicapra,  in 
Zoology,  a fpecies  of  antelope,  having  long,  round,  pro- 
minently annulated,  tapering,  and  fpirally  twilled  horns, 
which  are  fmooth  and  lharp  at  the  points.  The  body  is  of 
a brown  colour  above,  and  white  on  the  under  parts.  This 
is  the  common  and  brown  antelope  of  Pennant ; the  gazella 
africana  S.  antilope  of  Charleton,  Ray,  and  Grew ; the  , 
cat  ra  cervicapra  of  the  Syft.  Nat.  ; the  capra  be/.oartica  of 
Aldrov.,  Olear.  ; the  tragus  llrepliceros  of  Klein  ; the 
hircus  gazella  of  Brifl'on  ; the  Lidntee  Arabium  of  Shaw’s 
Travels. 

It  inhabits  Barbary  and  India;  it  is  fomewhat  fmaller 
than  a fallow-deer,  brown  clouded  with  reddifh  and  dufky  ; 
the  belly,  breall,  and  infide  of  the  thighs  are  white ; the 
circumference  of  the  orbits  is  white ; the  horns  are  eredt, 
about  fixteen  inches  long,  of  a black  colour,  and  almoft  en- 
tirely covered  with  prominent  rings,  the  points  only  being 
fmall,  and  are  about  twelve  inches  dillant.  The  female  has 
no  horns,  and  after  going  nine  months  with  young,  brings 
generally  twins.  Pennant  diftinguilhes  between  the  Lidmee 
of  Barbary  and  that  found  in  India ; though  the  only  dif- 
ference feems  to  confilt  in  the  greater  fize  of  the  former,  the 
latter  being  rather  fmaller  than  a roe.  He  likewife  men- 
tions horns  frequently  fent  from  India,  which  have  been 
ufed  as  daggers,  that  fcem  to  belong  to  this  fpecies,  but 
with  all  their  rings  polifhed  off. 

LIDO  di  Malamocco,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
Adriatic,  defended  by  a fort ; 12  miles  from  Venice. 

Lido  di  Padejlrina,  a long  ifland  in  the  Adriatic,  with  a 
fort  to  defend  the  city  of  Venice. 

Lido  di  Sottomarino,  a town  in  the  ifland  of  Chioggia, 
forming  as  it  were  the  fuburbs  of  that  city. 

LIDS,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  near  the  fouth  coaft 
of  Laaland.  N.  lat.  54”  41'.  E.  long.  n°2o'. 

LIE,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Abu- 
Arifch. 

Lie,  or  Lye  under  the  Sea.  See  Lying,  &c. 

LIEBAU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Schweidnitz,  on  the  river  Schwartbach  ;■  22  miles 
S.  of  Schweidnitz. 

Likbau,  Liebe , or  Libona , a town  of  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  Preraa  ; 13  miles  N.  of  Prerau.  N.  lat.  49°  38'. 
E.  long.  17  28'. 

LIEBENAU,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Glogau  ; 8 miles  W.N.W.  of  Glogau.  N.  lat.  520  25'. 
E long.  1 50  36'. — Alio,  a town  of  the  principality  of  Heffe, 
on  the  Dimel ; 20  miles  N.W.  of  Caffel.  N.  lat.  51 0 30'. 
E.  long.  90  22'. 

LIEBENGRUND,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Neuftadt;  14  miles  S.  of  Neufladt.  N.  lat.  503  30'.  E. 
long.  113  41'. 

LIEBENTHAL,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria ; 12 
miles  S.E.  of  Gratz. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Chrudim  ; 13  miles  E.  of  Hohenmaut. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of  Jauer  ; 30  miles  W.  of 
Jauer.  N.  lat.  50°  57'.  E.  long,  if0  37'. — Alfo,  a town 
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of  Saxony,  in  the  margravate  of  Meiffen;  7 mites  S W.  of 
Stolpen. 

LIEBENWALD,  'a  town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the 
Middle  Mark,  on  the  Havel ; 24  miles  N.  of  Berlin.  N. 
lat.  520  53'.  E.  long.  130  30'. 

LIEBENWARDA,  a town  of  Saxony;  22  miles  N. 
of  Meiffen.  N.  lat.  51°  28'.  E.  long.  13°  26  . 

LIEBENZELL,  or  Zell,  a town  of  Wirtemberg,  o* 
the  Nagold  ; having  tw#  warm  baths  in  its  vicinity  ; 36  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Strafburg.  N.  lat.  48  ’ 5 1'.  E.  long.  8 43'. 

LIEBE  ROSE,  a town  of  Lufatia ; 17  miles  W.  of 
Guben.  N.  lat.  52°.  E.  long.  14  16'. 

LIEBETEN,  a town  of  Hungary;  6c  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Gran. 

LIEBMUHL,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Oberland,  with  a caflle ; 66  miles  S.S.W.  of  Konigfberg. 
N.  lat.  33’42'.  E.  long.  19  47'. 

LIEBO  See,  a lake  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  Ucker 
Mark  ; fituated  to  the  S.  of  Dolgen  See. 

LIEBSTADT,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  Meiflen ; 14 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Dfefden — Alfo,  a town  of  Pruflia,  i» 
Oberland,  with  a cattle  ; 48  miles  S.S.W.  of  Konigfberg. 
N.  lat.  J3°  77'.  E.  long.  20°  2'. 

LIECHEN,  a town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  Ucker 
Mark;  40  miles  N.  of  Berlin.  N.  lat.  530  12'.  E.  long. 
iS°  24'. 

LIECHSTAL,  or  Liestal,  a tolerably  fruitful  diftrift 
of  Switzerland,  containing  a fmall,  regularly  built,  populous 
town  of  the  fame  name,  confiding  of  three  parallel  itreets, 
in  the  canton  of  Bade  ; z\  leagues  S.E.  of  the  capital,  01* 
the  river  Ergetz,  which  forms  a cafcade  below  it.  In  this 
diftrift  are  the  remains  of  a large  Roman  aquedudt. 

LIE'ES,  Fr.,  a mujical  term,  equivalent  to  tied,  bound, 
fuftained.  It  likewife  implies  flurred,  in  mufic,  for  bowed 
inflruments,  when  two  or  more  notes  are  played  with  one 
ftroke  of  the  bow,  or  with  one  touch  of  the  tongue  on  the 
flute  or  hautbois.  What  muficians  call  a Jlur  is  a femi- 
circle,  The  fame  charadter  is  ufed  over  or  under 

two  or  any  number  of  notes,  in  vocal  muiic,  that  are  furig 
to  one  fyllable. 

LIEFDE  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  north  coaft 
of  Spitzhergen.  N.  lat.  79  32  . E.  long.  12°  30'. 

LIEGE,  a bifhopric  and  electorate  of  Germany,  before, 
the  French  revolution  ; bounded  on  the  north  by  Brabant  ; 
on  the  eaft  by  Limburg,  Juliers,  and  Luxemburg ; on  the 
fouth  by  Luxemburg  and  the  French  department  of  the 
Ardennes ; and  on  the  weft  by  Brabant,  Namur,  and 
Hainaut ; about  80  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
of  an  irregular  breadth.  The  foil  is  fertile,  yielding  corn 
and  paftures,  and  alfo  wine  that  refembles  the  middling 
wines  of  Burgundy  and  Champagne.  In  this  diftridt  are 
alfo  conliderable  forefts,  and  mine-works  of  copper,  lead, 
iron,  and  cod,  ftone  quarries,  and  fome  of  marble.  Its 
chief  mineral  waters  are  thofe  of  Spa  and  Chaude-fontaine, 
Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Meufe  and  Sambre.  This 
bifhopric  is  now  united  to  France,  and  forms  the  department 
of  the  Ourte  ; which  fee.  Its  chief  exports  are  beer,  arms, 
nails,  ferge,  leather,  and  coal.  It  formerly  contained  26 
towns,  divided  into  Walloon  and  Elemifh. 

Liege,  a city  of  France,  and  capital  of  the  department 
of  the  Ourte,  and  a bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  large,  populous,  and 
rich,  divided  into  four  parts,  ea<*h  confiiling  of  ia>joo  in- 
habitants, and  four  cantons;  the  1 It  Containing  ^6,964  in- 
habitants, on  a territory  of  1 2^  kiliometres,  in  four  communes  j 
the  2d  canton,  including , 1 3,906  inhabitants,  on  a,  territory 
of  20  kiliometres,  in  two  communes  ; the  3d  comprehending 
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17,408  inhabitants',  on  a territory  of  15  kiliometres,  in  two 
contmunes  ; and  the  4th  containing  17,237  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  25  kiliometres,  in  one  commune.  This  city  is 
fituated  on  the  Meufe,  in  a pleafant  valley  between  lulls, 
watered  by  the  rivers  Loofe,  Ourte,  and  Ambleve,  which 
difeharge  themfelves  into  the  Meufe,  as  it  enters  this  city. 
It  is  proverbial'y  called  the  hell  of  women,  the  purgatory  of 
men,  and  the  paradife  of  prieds.  Liege  has  ten  grand  faux- 
hourgs,  and  two  fmaller,  16  gates,  17  bridges,  and  1 54 
ftreets,  and  alfo  two  quays  planted  with  rows  of  trees.  Be- 
fore the  revolution,  it  had  within  the  city  and  fauxbourgs,  be- 
fides  the  cathedral,  feven  collegiate  and  30  parifh  churches, 
and  46  religious  houfes.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Lambert  is 
a large  building,  eretled  by  St.  Hubert  in  the  year  712,  on 
the  fpot  where  his  predeceflbr  St.  Lambert,  bifhop  of 
Maeftficht,  had  fuffered  martyrdom.  On  the  2 2d  of  No- 
vember 1792,  Dumourier,  at  the  head  of  the  French  troops, 
took  pofleflioR  of  Liege  ; but  in  the  following  March  they 
were  driven  out  of  Liege  and  Brabant.  In  1794  the  French 
troops  again  entered  Liege,  and  it  was  annexed  to  the  do- 
minions of  France.  N.  lat.  yo°  40'.  E.  long.  50  37'. 
Accounts  arc  kept  in  this  city  in  florins  or  guldens  current  ; 
each  florin  being  divided  into  20  fous  or  divers,  and  each  di- 
ver into  16  pfenings.  The  Itiver  is  fometimes  divided  into 
four  oertjes  or  liards.  The  patacon  of  account  is  four 
florins,  eight  efcalins  or  fcbillings,  or  80  divers.  The  gold 
coins  of  Liege  are  the  ducat  of  8|  current  florins  or  17 
efcalins,  the  florin  d’or  or  gold  gulden  of  y current  florins 
or  10  efcalins.  The  filver  coins  are  the  patacon  of  4-  cur- 
rent florins  or  8g  efcalins,  the  efcaliti  of  10  divers,  and  the 
blamafe  of  five  divers.  The  diver  is  a copper  coin.  Since 
the  year  1792  there  has  been  no  coinage  at  Liege  ; the  city 
and  its  territory  having  been  foon  after  united  to  France,  and 
the  new  French  monies  and  coins  introduced  here.  The 
commercial  weight  of  Liege  is  four  per  cent.  lefs  than  that  of 
Amderdam  ; 2llbs.  of  Liege  being  =:  22lbs.  avpirdupois 
nearly.  A lad  of  corn  contains  96  fetiers,  the  fetier  being 
1827  Englifh  cubic  inches,  fo  that  20  fetiers  are  = 17 
Englidi  bufliels.  The  foot  is  nj  Engiidi  inches,  the  ell  is 
21  \ Ewglifli  inches  ; fo  that  18  feet  of  Liege  = 17  Englifh 
feet,  and  63  ells  of  Liege  = 38  Englifh  yards.  Since  its 
uqion  with  France,  Liege  has  adopted  the  new  French  de- 
nominations of  money  in  the  buflnefs  of  exchanges.  Kelly’s 
Univ.  Cambid.  vol.  i. 

Citizen  Gretry,  the  eminent  compofer  of  French  comic 
operas,  a native  of  that  city,  in  his  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  125, 
gives  an  account  of  the  coflege  edablifhed  at  Rome  for  the 
reception  of  Audents  in  all  the  arts  from  the  city  of  Liege. 
There  was  a time,  before  Rome  was  bereaved  of  its  models  of 
perfeftion,  that  we  fhould  have  devoutly  wifhed  for  an 
Engl’fh  college  of  arts,  fimilar  to  that  of  France  and  Liege, 
where  our  young  artills  of  promifing  talents,  pining  to  vifit 
Italy,  but  unable  to  bear  the  expence,  might  have  an  afylum 
in  which  they  could  be  received  and  fupported  during  a cer- 
tain number  of  years,  while  they  were  purfuing  their  fludies. 
Such  an  elhiHidunent  would  red honour  on  an  opulent  and 
learned  nation,  always  difpofed  to  patronize,  and  colledt 
fpecimens  in  all  the  fine  arts,  particularly  in  painting,  mufic, 
fculpture,  and  architecture. 

Lif.ge.,  Ligius,  properly  fignifies  a vajfal,  who  holds  a 
kind  of  fee  that  binds  him  in  a clofer  obligation  to  his  lord 
than  other  people. 

The  term  feems  to  be  derived  from  the  French  lier,  to  bind ; 
on  account  of  a ceremony  ufed  in  rendering  faith  or  homage; 
which  was  by  locking  the  vaffal’s  thumb,  or  his  hand,  in 
that  of  the  lord,  to  fhew  that  he  was  fail  bound  by  hds  oath 
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of  fidelity'.  Cujas,  Vigenere,  and  Bignon,  choofe  rather  to 
derive  the  word  from  the  fame  fource  with  leudis,  or  leodi,  loyal, 
faithful.  But  Du-Cange  falls  in  with  the  ophion  of  thofe 
who  derive  it  from  liti,  a kind  of  vaflals,  fo  firmly  attached 
to  their  lord,  on  account  of  lands  or  fees  held  of  him,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  do  him  all  manner  of  fervice,  as  if  they 
were  his  domeflics.  He  adds,  this  was  formerly  called  lit- 
gium  fervitium , and  the  perfon  litge.  In  this  fenfe,  the  word 
is  ufed,  Leg.  Edw.  cap.  29.  “ Judiei  fub  tutela  regie  ligea 

debent  effe  that  is,  wholly  under  his  protection. 

By  liege  homage,  the  vaflal  was  obliged  to  ferve  his  lord 
towards  all,  and  againd  all,  excepting  his  father.  In  which 
fenfe,  the  word  was  ufed  in  oppofitiwn  to  f tuple  homage  ; 
which  lad  only  obliged  the  vaflal  to  pay  thi  rights  and  ac- 
cuftomed  dues  to  his  lord  ; and  not  to  bear  arms  againd  the 
emperor,  prince,  or  other  fuperior  lord  : fo  that  a liege  man 
was  a perfon  wholly  devoted  to  his  lord,  and  entirely  under 
his  command. 

“ Omnibus,  & c.  Reginaldus,  rex  Infularum,  falutem. 
Sciatis  quod  deveni  homo  ligeus  domini  regis  Angliae  Jo- 
hannis,  contra  omnes  mortales,  quamdiu  vixero  ; et  inde  ei 
fidelitatcm  et  facramentum  prceltiti,  &c.”  MS.  penes  W. 
Dngdale. 

But  it  mud  be  obferved,  there  were  formerly  two  kinds 
of  liege  homage  : the  one,  by  which  the  vaflal  was  obliged 
to  ferve  his  lord  againd  all,  without  exception  even  of  his 
fovereign  ; the  other,  by  which  he  was  to  ferve  him  againlt 
all,  except  fnch  other  lords  as  he  had  formerly  owed  liege 
homage  to.  See  Homage. 

In  our  old  Aatutes,  lieges,  and  liege  people,  are  terms  pe- 
culiarly appropriated  to  the  king’s  fubje&s  ; as  being  liges, 
ligi,  or  ligati,  obliged  to  pay  allegiance  to  him  ; 8 Hen  VI. 
14  Hen.  VIII.  &c.  though  private  perfons  had  their  lieges 
too. 

“ Reinaldus,  Dei  gratia,  abbas  Ramefi^,  priepofito  et 
hominibus  de  Brancedre,  et  omnibus  vicinis  Francis  et  An- 
glis,  falutem.  Sciatis  me  dediffe  terram  Ulfe,  in  depedene 
(hodie  depedale)  huic  Bofelino,  et  uxori  ejus  Alfnise — ea 
conditione  quod  effefti  fint  homines.”  Lib.  Ramef.  See 
Allegiance  and  Fealty. 

Liege  -vajfal age.  See  Vassalage. 

LIEGNITZ,  or  Ligxitz,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Si- 
lefia,  one  of  the  bed  as  well  as  mod  ancient  in  the  country, 
and  capital  of  a principality  of  the  fame  name  ; fituated  on 
the  Ivatzbach.  The  palace,  within  the  town,  is  furrounded 
with  a moat  and  high  wall.  Here,  in  a very  ftatdly  done 
edifice,  the  dates  of  the  provinces  ademble.  The  Lutherans 
have  two  churches  in  this  town  ; and  the  Roman  Catholics 
are  in  pofleflion  of  the  collegiate  church,  a magnificent  col- 
lege, and  other  religious  foundations.  The  emperor  Jofeph 
founded  here  a fpacious  academy  for  the  inftrudlion  of  yroung 
gentlemen  of  both  religions  in  military  exercifes.  The 
trade  of  Lignitz  in  cloth  and  madder  is  conliderable ; 3 2. 
miles  W.  of  Breflaw.  N.  lat.  ji°  il'.  E.  long.  16  10'. 

LIEN,  Fr.,  a word  ufed  in  the  law,  of  two  fignifica- 
tions : perfcnal  lien,  fuch  as  bond,  covenant,  or  contradl : 
and  real  lien,  a judgment,  Aatute,  recognizance,  which , 
oblige  and  affedt  the  lar.d.  Term  de  Ley. 

Lien  fignifies  an  obligation,  tie,  or  claim  annexed  to,  or 
attaching  upon  any  property ; without  fatisfying  which  fuch 
property  cannot  be  demanded  by  its  owner.-  Thus,  the 
cods  of  an  attorney  are  a lien  upon  deeds  and  papers  in  his 
hands  ; a fadior  has  a lien  on  goods  in  his  hands  for  balance 
due  from  his  principal,  & c. 

LIEN-CHAN-POU,  in  Geography , a town  of  Chinefe 
Tartary  ; 12. miles  N.N  E.  of  Nmg-yaen. 
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LIENIS  Infarctus.  See  Spi.eev. 

L1EN-TCHE0U,  in  Geography , a city  of  China,  of  the 
firft  rank,  in  the  province  of  Quang-tong,  feated  on  the 
river  Lien-kiang,  which  forms  a very  convenient  harbour 
for  Chinefe  barks.  The  territory  of  this  city  borders  on  the 
kingdom  of  Tong-king,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  inac- 
ccffible  mountains.  It  has  under  its  jurifdiftion  one  city  of 
the  fecond  clafs,  and  two  of  the  third.  N.  lat.  2i°4o'. 
E.  long.  108' 39'. 

LIENTERY,  in  Medicine,  fignifies  that  variety  of 
diarrhoea,  in  which  the  alimentary  matters  pafs  off  by  ftool, 
in  an  undigelled  or  almoft  unchanged  date.  The  term  is 
derived  from  Xuo;,  fmooth , or  polifbed , and  evte^ov,  intejline, 
the  ancients  having  been  of  opinion,  that  this  affedlion  was 
owing  to  the  too  great  fmoothnefs  and  lubricity  of  the  in- 
ternal membrane  of  the  inteHines,  which  allowed  the  food  to 
flip  off  in  an  undigelled  Hate. 

Some  writers  have  treated  of  the  lientery  as  a difeafe  alto- 
gether dillinCt  from  diarrhoea  ; but  Dr.  Cullen  properly 
confidered  it  as  only  a variety  of  that  complaint.  The 
principal  caufe  of  the  lientcric  diarrhoea  appears  to  confifl  in 
a morbid  Hate  of  irritability  of  the  Homach  and  bowels ; 
whence  the  former  organ  is  excited  to  an  excefiive  motion  of 
its  mufcular  coat,  by  the  ftimulus  of  whatever  aliment  is  in- 
troduced into  it,  and  confequently  expels  it  into  the  bowels  in 
an  undigcHed  Hate  ; and  the  latter,  being  likewife  morbidly 
fenfible  to  the  fame  ilimulus,  hurries  on  the  undigelled  mat- 
ter fpeedily  through  the  whole  canal.  The  motions  are  at 
the  fame  time  loofe  or  liquid,  becaufe,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
tindigefled  matter  is  not  taken  up  by  the  la&eals,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  irritation  of  this  matter,  thus  rapidly  palling,  ex- 
cites the  exhalent  veffels,  and  the  excretories  of  the  mucous 
glands  to  pour  out  a more  abundant  quantity  of  their  fluids. 
This  afleftion  is  generally  accompanied  with  a great  weak- 
uefs  of  the  digeflive  power,  as  well  as  a morbid  irritability  of 
the  ftomach. 

From  this  view  of  the  fubjeft,  two  indications  prefenf 
themfelves  with  a view  to  the  method  of  cure  in  lientery  ; 
namely,  firH,  to  leffen  the  irritability  of  the  whole  alimentary 
canal ; and  fecondly,  to  Hrengthen  the  digeflive  power  of 
the  Homach.  For  it  muH  be  obferved,  that,  although  food, 
•when  converted  into  a proper  bland  chyle  by  the  procefa  of 
digeflion,  pafles  through  the  bowels  without  producing  any 
irritating  effedl : yet  the  fame  food,  when  it  is  tranfmitted 
into  them  from  the  Homach  in  a crude  and  unaltered  condi- 
tion, operates  as  an  extraneous  and  foreign  matter  on  the 
irritable  villous  lining  of  the  bowels,  and  excites  them  to 
an  extraordinary  perillaltic  adlion. 

The  firH  indication^  of  allaying  the  irritability  of  the  Ho- 
mach and  inteHines,  is  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  adminillration 
of  opiates,  or  other  narcotic  medicines,  and  of  aflringents. 
Opium  itfclf  is  the  moH  effectual  foother  of  morbid  irrita- 
bility that  we  poflefs ; and  in  cafes,  like  that  under  conii- 
deration,  its  operation  is  improved  by  the  union  of  fome  aro- 
matic fubffance ; hence  the  form  of  the  opiate  confeClion, 
according  to  the  formula  of  the  London  pharmacopeia,  is 
a grateful  and  efficacious  medicine  for  this  purpoic.  But  the 
irritability  is  Hill  more  effe&ually  allayed,  when  aflringents 
and  abforbents  are  employed  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
opiates;  the  beff  of  tbefe  are  the  catechu,  kino,  and  'he 
tellaceous  powders,  or  chalk.  The  confeclio  catechu  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopeia,  which  combines  the  opiate,  aftrin- 
gent,  and  aromatic  in  one  fubflance,  is  a valuable  medicine 
for  the  fulfilment  of  this  indication.  Thefe  fubflances  may 
be  adminiflered  in  a little  diitilled  water  of  fome  aromatic 
vegetable,  as  of  mint,  cinnamon,  ^ument®,  &c, 


Or,  with  a view  to  the  fecond  indication,  of  (Lengthening 
the  digeflive  power  of  the  Homach,  the  fame  medicines  may 
be  combined  or  alternated  with  the  tonic  bitter  rnedicif.es ; 
fuch  as  the  infulion  of  cafcarilla,  gentian, or  orange-peel,  or  the 
decoftion  or  infufion  of  the  cinchona.  At  the  lame  time  mo- 
derate exercife,  efpecially  on  horfeback,  will  aid  in  re-efla- 
blilhing  the  functions  of  the  Homach  ; and  all  cold  and  debi- 
litating articles  of  diet,  or  fubflances  of  difficult  folubility, 
fliould  be  fludioufly  avoided.  Of  the  former  are  ice,  fallads, 
water-creffes,  cucumbers,  or  other  raw  vegetables,  vege- 
table acids,  See.  We  once  witneffed  a fevere  inflancc  of  lien- 
tery, which  was  brought  on  by  eating  a little  ice-cream,  at  a 
time  when  a conficlerable  degree  of  indige-flion  already  pre-~ 
vailed  ; it  appeared  at  once  to  fink  the  feeble  digeflive  powers 
of  the  Homach,  and  the  food  was  difeharged  almolt  un- 
changed. Of  the  latter,  or  food'of  difficult  folubility,  we 
may  mention  cheefe,  hard  or  falted  meats,  fatty  fubflances, 
&c.  which  require  all  the  energy  of  the  healthy  Homach  to 
fubdue  them  into  chyle.  When  the  alimentary  canal  is  in 
the  irritable  condition  above-mentioned,  it  is  advifable  for 
the  invalid  to  avoid  aflive  exercife  immediately  after  his  meals, 
which  is  liable  to  hurry  on  the  food  into  the  inteHines  before 
the  digeflion  is  completed,  and  thus  to  occafion  a lienteric 
attack.  We  have  known  perfons,  fubjedl  to  habitual  indi- 
geflion,  or  at  lealt  great  feeblenefs  of  Homach,  who  at  thofe 
times  certainly  brought  on  a diarrhoea  of  the  lienteric  kind, 
unlefs  they  remained  quiet  for  fome  time  after  every  meat. 
See  Diarrhcea. 

LIEOU-KIEOU,  in  Geography , iflands  fituated  between 
Corea,  Formofa,  and  Japan,  which  are  36  in  number.  The 
principal  and  largeff  is  called  Lieou  kiou,  and  the  reft  have 
each  a particular  name.  The  large  illand  extends  from  N. 
to  S.  almofl  440  lys  (200  lys  making  60  geographical  miles), 
and  120  or  130  from  E.  to  W.  ; but  on  the  S.  fide,  the  ex- 
tent from  E.  to  W.  is  not  100  lys.  The  S.E.  part  of  the 
ifland,  where  the  king  refides,  is  called  “ Cheouli,”  and  it 
is  in  this  part  (according  to  Grolier,  but  in  the  S.W.  part 
according  to  d’Anvilie  and  others),  that  Kint-ching,” 
the  capital  city,  is  fituated.  (See  Kin-tchin.)  Thefe 
ifles  form  a powerful  .:.id  extenfive  empire,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  civilized,  and  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with 
other  favage  nations  difperfed  throughout  the  iflands  of  Afia. 
If  we  believe  the  iflanders  themfelves,  the  origin  of  their 
empire  is  lofl  in  the  remoteft  antiquity.  They  reckon  2£ 
fucceffive  dynafties,  the  duration  of  which  forms  a period 
of  more  than  18,000  years ; but  it  is  needlefs  to  expofe  the 
abfurdity  of  thefe  pretenlions.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  exiftence  of  the  country  called  Lieou-kieou  was  not 
known  in  China  before  the  year  603  of  the  Chriilian  era. 
In  the  courfe  of  this  year  one  of  the  emperors  of  the  dynafly 
of  Sou'!  deputed  fome  meffengers  to  enquire  into  their  fitua- 
tion.  Some  information  having  been  obtained  concerning 
them,  the  emperor  Yang-ti  fent  Ikilful  perfons,  accompanied 
by  interpreters,  to  fummon  the  prince  to  do  homage  to  the 
emperor  of  China,  and  to  pay  him  tribute.  The  king  of 
Lieou-kieou  took  offence,  and  returned  an  anfwer  to  the  de- 
mand, that  he  acknowledged  no  prince  to  be  his  fuperior. 
An  armament  was  fitted  out  by  the  emperor,  and  a fleet,  in 
which  was  embarked  10,000  men,  was  equipped  for  the 
expedition.  This  fleet  arrived  in  fafety  at  the  port  of  Napa- 
kiang,  and,  in  fpite  of  the  natives,  the  army  landed  on  the 
illand.  The  king  fell  in  battle,  upon  which  the  Chinefe  pil- 
laged, facked,  and  burnt  the  royal  city,  made  more  than 
5000  Haves,  and  returned  to  China.  In  1291  Chi-tfon,  em- 
peror of  the  dynafty  of  Yvcn,  thought  of  reviving  the  pre- 
ten  lions  of  his  prcdeceflbrs  ; and  fitted  out  a fleet  to  fubdue 
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thefe  iflands ; but  this  fleet  proceeded  no  further  than  the 
ifles  of  Pong-hou,  and  the  we  hern  coaff  of  Formofa,  from 
whence,  under  various  prctcnlions,  they  returned  to  Fo- 
kicn.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1372,  under  the  reign  of 
Hong-vou,  founder  of  the  dynaity  of  Ming,  that  thefe 
iflands  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  the  Chinefe  government. 
Tfay-teu,  the  prince,  was  folemnly  declared  a vaffal  of  the 
empire  ; and  when  Hong-vou  had  received  his  firft  tribute, 
confiding  of  valuable  horfes,  aromatic  wood,  fulphur,  tin, 
fire,  he  fent  to  this  prince  a gftldcn  feal,  and  confirmed  the 
choice  he  had  made  of  one  of  his  fons  for  a lucceffor.  The 
emperor  afterwards  fent  36  families,  almolt  all  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Fo-kien,  to  Lieou-kieou.  Thefe  families  were  hof- 
pitably  received,  and  had  lands  afiigned  them  near  the  port  of 
Napa-kiang,  and  certain  revenues  were  appointed  for  their 
ufe.  Thefe  families  firft  introduced  into  Lieou-kieou  the 
learned  language  of  the  Chinefe,  the  ufe  of  their  characters, 
and  the  ceremonies  pra&ifed  in  China  in  honour  of  Confucius. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fons  of  feveral  of  the  grandees  of  the 
court  of  Tfay-tou  were  fent  to  Nan-king  to  ftudy  Chinefe  in 
the  imperial  college,  where  they  were  treated  with  dillin&ion 
and  maintained  at  the  emperor's  expence.  As  thefe  ifles  had 
neither  iron  nor  porcelain,  th^y  werfe  fupplied  by  Hong-vou. 
Commerce,  navigation,  and  the  arts  foon  began  to  flourifh. 
Thefe  iflanders  learned  to  call  bells  for  their  temples,  to  ma- 
nufacture paper  and  the  fineft  fluffs,  and  to  make  porcelain, 
with  which  they  had  before  been  fupplied  from  Japan.  The 
fubfequent  revolution,  which  placed  the  Tartars  on  the  impe- 
rial throne  of  China,  produced  no  change  in  the  conduct  of 
the  kings  of  Lieou-tcheou.  The  emperor  Kang-hi  (about 
A.D.  1720)  paid  a more  marked  attention  to  thefe  ifles  than 
any  of  his  predeceffors.  Fie  caufed  a fuperb  palace  to  be 
ereCted  in  honour  of  Confucius,  and  a college,  where  he 
maintained  mailers  to  teach  the  fciences  and  the  Chinefe  cha- 
racters. He  alfo  inftituted  examinations  for  the  different 
degrees  of  the  literati.  He  ordained  that  the  king  of  Lieou- 
kieou  fhould  never  fend  in  tribute  rofe-wood,  cloves,  or  any 
other  production  which  was  not  of  the  growth  of  the 
country  ; but  that  lie  fhould  find  a fixed  quantity  of  fulphur, 
copper,  tin,  (hells,  and  mother-of-pearl,  which  is  very 
beautiful  in  thefe  iflands.  He  permitted,  that,  befides  tlie 
ufual  tribute,  he  might  prefent  him  with  horfe  furniture, 
piffol-cafes,  and  other  things  of  the  fame  kind,  which  thefe 
iflanders  are  find  to  manufacture  with  great  tafle  and  neatnefs. 

It  is  more  than  900  years,  fays  Grofier,  /nice  the  bonzes 
of  China  introduced  at  Lieou-kieou  the  worfhip  of  Fo,  and 
the  principal  books  belonging  to  their  feet.  This  worfhip  is 
at  prefent  the  effablifhed  religion  both  of  the  grandees  and 
of  the  people.  In  the  royal  city  there  is  (till  to  be  feen  a 
magnificent  temple,  ereCted  in  honour  of  another  idol  bor- 
rowed from  the  Chinefe,  named  Tien-fey,  which  fignities 
“ celeftial  queen,  or  lady.”  Thefe  iflanders  do  not  fwear 
or  make  promifes  before  their  idols.  For  this  purpofe  they 
burn  perfumes,  prefent  fruits,  and  Hand  refpeCtfully  before 
fome  flone,  which  they  call  to  witnefs  the  folemnity  ol  their 
engagements.  Of  thefe  Hones  many  are  to  be  feen  in  the 
courts  of  their  temples,  in  molt  public  places,  and  upon  the 
mountains ; and  they  are  appropriated  to  this  ufe.  They 
have  alfo  among  them  women  confecrated  for  the  worfhip  of 
fpirits,  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  great  influence  over  thefe 
beings.  They  vifit  the  lick,  diftiibute  medicines,  and  write 
prayers  for  their  recovery.  They  refpeft  the  dead  as  much 
as  the  Chinefe,  but  their  funerals  are  lefs  pompous.  They 
burn  the  flefh  of  the  deceafed,  and  preferve  only  the  bones. 
They  place  round  them  lamps,  and  burn  perfumes,  and  dif- 
ferent families  are  diflinguiflied  by  furnames,  as  in  China  ; 


but  a man  and  woman  of  the  fame  furname  are  not  allowed 
to  marry.  The  king  is  not  at  liberty  to  marry  except  in  the 
three  grand  families,  among  which  thehighell  offices  are  dif- 
tributed.  A plurality  of  wives  is  allowed  in  thefe  ifles. 
The  women  are  very  referred  ; they  neither  life  paint,  nor 
wear  pendants  in  their  ears  ; they  coiled  their  hair  on  the 
top  of  their  heads,  in  the  form  of  a curl,  and  fix  it  in  that 
manner  by  long  pins  made  of  gold  or  filver.  Befides  the 
vail  domains  which  the  king  poffeffes,  he  receives  the  pro- 
duce of  all  the  fulphur,  copper,  and  tin-mines,  and  of  the 
falt-pits,  together  with  what  arifes  from  the  taxes  ; and  from 
thefe  revenues  he  pays  the  falaries  of  the  mandarins  and  officers 
of  his  court.  Of  the  mandarins  there  are,  as  in  China, 
nine  orders,  diflingtiifhed  by  the  colour  of  their  caps,  or  by 
their  girdles  and  cufhions.  In  the  royal  city  tribunals  are 
ellablifhed  for  managing  the  revenue  and  affairs  of  the  prin- 
cipal ifland,  and  of  all  the  others  dependent  upon  it.  There 
are  alfo  particular  tribunals  for  civil  and  criminal  matters, 
for  the  affairs  of  religion,  for  manufactures,  commerce,  navi- 
gation, &c.  The  veffels  built  in  this  country  are  highly  valued 
by  the  people  of  China  and  Japan.  In  thefe  the  natives  fail 
not  only  from  one  ifland  to  another,  but  alfo  to  China,  Ton- 
quin,  Cochinchina,  Corea,  &c.  Befides  thofe  articles  of 
commerce,  which  their  manufactories  of  filk,  cotton,  paper, 
arms,  copper  utenfils,  See.  furnifh  them,  they  alfo  export 
mother-of-pearl,  tortoife  and  other  (hells,  coral  and  whet- 
flones,  which  are  held  in  high  effimation  both  in  China  and 
Japan.  Three  languages  are  fpoken  in  the  ifles  of  Lieou- 
kieou,  different  from  thofe  of  China  and  Japan.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  large  ifland  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring ifles  ; but  it  differs  from  thofe  of  the  ifles  which  lie 
to  the  S.W.  and  N.E.  Letters,  accounts,  and  all  the 
king’s  orders  are  written  in  Japanefe  charaClers,  not  in  the 
language  of  the  country  ; books  of  morality,  hiftery,  medi- 
cine, altronomy,  and  aftrology,  are  written  in  Chinefe  cha- 
raClers. The  diftribution  of  time,  and  the  divifion  of  the 
year,  are  the  fame  in  Lieou-kieou  as  in  China.  The  edifices, 
temples,  and  palace  of  their  kings  are  built  after  the  Japanefe 
manner  ; but  the  houfes  of  the  Chinefe,  the  hotel  of  the  em- 
baffador,  the  imperial  college,  and  the  temple  of  the  goddefs 
“ Tien-fey,”  arc  built  after  the  fafliion  of  China.  The 
natives  of  Lieou-kieou  are,  in  general,  mild,  affable,  and 
temperate  ; they  are  aClive  and  laborious,  enemies  to  flavery, 
and  detefl  falfliood  and  difhoneity.  Excepting  the  grandees, 
bonzes,  and  Chinefe  effablifhed  in  Lieou-kieou,  few  of  the 
inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  can  either  write  or  read.  The 
people  are  fond  of  games  and  diverfions.  They  celebrate 
with  great  pomp  and  lplendour,  thofe  feftivals  that  are  infli- 
tuted  in  honour  of  their  idols,  and  thofe  which  are  appointed 
for  the  termination  and  commencement  of  the  year.  Great 
harmony  prevails  among  families  and  individuals,  which  they 
take  care  to  preferve  by  frequent  repafts,  to -which  they  in- 
vite one  another.  Suicide  is  unknown  among  thefe  iflanders ; 
and  they  are  free  from  thofe  crimes  that  are  common  in  the 
ifles  fituated  to  the  N.E.  of  them,  which  being  nearer  to 
Japan,  have  adopted  the  vices  of  its  inhabitants, ( as  well  as 
their  manners  and  enffoms.  Grofier5 3 China,  vol.  i.  The 
capital  is  in  N.  lat.  2'.  E.  long.  I2S:  40'. 

LIEOU-TCHEOU,  a town  of  Corea  ; 37  miles  S.E. 
of  King-ki-tao. — Alfo,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Quang-fi,  fituated  011  the  river  Leng. 
N.  lat.  240  12'.  E.  long.  ioS547(. 

LIEPE,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  palatinate  of  Culm  ; 
14  miles  E.S.E.  of  Culm. 

LIEPPE,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  Oberland  ; eight  miles 
from  Ofterrod. 

LIER- 
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LIERGANES,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Bifcay  ; io  miles  S.S.E.  of  Santander. 

LIERNA,  a town  of  the  republic  of  Lucca  ; 7 miles 
N.N.W.  of  Lucca. 

LIERNA  IS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cote-d’Or,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dill  rift 
of  Beaune;  10  miles  N.W.  of  Arnay-le-Duc.  The  place 
contains  705,  and  the  canton  8602  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  260  kiliotnetres,  in  15  communes. 

LIERNE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Two  Ncthes,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Malines,  feated  on  the  Nethe  ; 10  miles  S.E.  of  Antwerp. 
The  place  contains  9581,  and  the  canton  13,159  inha- 
bitants, on  a territory  of  105  kiliometres,  in  four  com- 
munes. 

LIETZAN,  a town  of  the  Middle  Mark  of  Branden- 
burg; 15  miles  S- W.  of  Cuflrin.  N.  lat.  520  28'.  E. 
long-  M 3°'- 

LIEURE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Straits  of  Calais ; 1 1 miles  S.  ot  Calais. 

LIEUREY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Eure  ; 7 miles  S.  of  Pont-Audemer. 

LIEUTAUD,  James,  in  Biography , a French  mathe- 
matician, who  flourilhedin  the  former  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  the  fon  of  a gun-fmith  at  Arles,  and  died  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1733.  He  particularly  attached  himfelf 
to  the  Itudy  of  aflronomy,  and  from  the  great  proficiency 
which  he  made  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  he  obtained  a 
feat  in  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  He  publifhed 
twenty-feven  volumes  of  the  “ ConnoifTance  des  Temps,” 
from  the  year  1703  to  1739- 

Lieu taco,  Joseph,  a celebrated  phyfician  and  anatomifl, 
was  born  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  on  the  2 ill  of  June,  1703. 
H is  family  had  been  eftablifhed  from  time  immemorial  at 
Aix,  and  had  produced  a great  number  of  dillinguilhed 
officers,  eccleliaftics,  lawyers,  and  ufeful  citizens.  He  was 
at  firft  intended  by  his  parents  for  the  church  ; but  the  re- 
putation of  his  maternal  uncle,  Garidel,  the  profeffor  of 
medicine  in  his  native  place,  gave  him  a bias  to  the  ftudy  of 
medicine.  Botany  was  the  firfl  objeft  of  his  purfuits.  He 
tra-ellcd  into  the  countries  which  Tournefort  had  furveyed 
before  him,  and  brought  back  many  plants  which  had 
efcaped  the  obfervation  of  that  diftinguifhed  bota  nift.  This 
fuccefs  gained  him  great  applaufe  in  the  univerfi  lies  of  Aix 
and  Montpellier,  and  he  loon  obtained  in  the  former  the 
rtwerlion  of  the  chairs  of  botany  and  anatomy>  which  his 
uncle  had  long  filled.  Being  appointed  phyfician  to  the 
hofpi-al  at  Aix,  the  neceffity  of  purfuing  his  anatomical 
Rudies  prefented  itfelf  to  his  mind,  together  with  the  greater 
far  lities  which  this  appointment  afforded,  and  he  thence- 
forth nearly  abandoned  the  fubjeft  of  bo  tany.  His  audi- 
c ice  foon  became  numerous,  comprifing  many  perfons  not 
engaged  in  the  ffudy  of  medicine,  and  among  others  the 
marquis  d’Argens,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  king.  M. 
Lieutaud  publifhed,  in  1742,  a fyllabus  of  anatomy  for  the 
nfe  of  his  pupils,  entitled  “ Effais  anatomiques,  conrcnant 
I’HHloire  exafte  de  toutes  les  Parties  qui  compofent  le  Corps 
humaine  it  was  feveral  times  reprinted,  with  improve- 
ments, and  in  1777  was  edited  by  M.  Portal,  in  two  vo- 
lumes. He  communicated  alfo  leveral  papers  on  morbid 
anatomy,  to  ufe  a common  phrafe,  and  on  phyfiology,  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  elefted  a cor- 
refponding  member.  In  1749,  however,  he  quitted  his  poll 
at  Aix,  and  went  to  Verfailles,  at  the  inftance  of  the  cele- 
brated Senac,  who  then  held  the  highelt  appointment  at 
court,  and  who  obtained  for  Lieutaud  the  appointment  of 
phyfician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary.  This  aft  of  friendfbip  is 


faid  to  have  originated  from  the  private  communication  of 
fome  errors,  which  Lieutaud  had  detefted  in  a work  of 
M Senac,  and  which  he  did  not  deem  it  proper  to  publifh. 
At  Verfailles  he  continued  his  anatomical  invefligations  with 
unabated  zeal,  and  was  foon  after  his  arrival  elefted  affiftant- 
anatomift  to  the  Royal  Academy,  to  which  he  continued  to 
prefent  many  valuable  memoirs.  He  alfo  printed  a volume, 
entitled  “ Elementa  Phyfiologite,  &c.”  Paris,  1749,  which 
had  been  compofed  for  the  ufe  of  his  clafs  at  Aix.  In 
1755,  he  was  nominated  phyfician  to  the  royal  family,  and, 
twenty  years  afterwards,  he  obtained  the  place  of  firft  phy- 
fician to  the  king,  Louis  XVI.  In  1759,  he  publifhed  a 
fyltem  of  the  practice  bf  medicine,  under  the  title  of 
“ Precis  de  la  Medicine  pratique,”  which  underwent  feveral 
editions,  with  great  augmentations,  the  beft  of  which  is 
that  of  Paris,  1770,  in  two,  volumes,  410.  In  1766,  he 
publifhed  a “ Precis  de  la  Matiere  medicale,”  in  8vo.  after- 
wards reprinted  in  two  volumes.  But  his  moll  important 
work,  which  ftill  ranks  high  in  the  eftimation  of  phyiicians, 
is  that  which  treats  of  the  feats  and  caufes  of  difeafes, 
afeertained  by  his  innumerable  diffeftions.  It  was  entitled 
“ Hiiloria  Anatomico-medica,  ftflens  numerofiffima  cada- 
verum  humanorum  extifpioia,”  Paris,  1767,111  two  volumes, 
4to.  M.  Lieutaud  died  on  the  6th  of  September,  1780, 
after  an  illnefs  of  five  days.  Eloy  Dift.  Hift.  Hilt,  de 
PAcad.  Roy.  des  Sciences,  for  1780,  p.  48. 

LIEUTENANT,  Locumtenens,  a deputy,  or  officer, 
who  holds  the  place  of  a fuperior,  and  difeharges  in  his 
abfence  the  duties  of  the  office  which  he  ought  to  exercife 
in  perfon.  The  term  is  originally  derived  from  legatus. 
(which  fee),  and  more  immediately  from  the  French  lieu- 
tenant, fupplying  or  holding  the  place  of  another. 

Of  thefe,  fome  are  civil ; as  lords  lieutenants  of  king- 
doms ; who  are  the  king’s  viceroys,  and  govern  in  his  Head, 
fuch  as  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  ; and  lords  lieutenant? 
of  counties.  See  Lords  Lieutenants. 

But  the  term  is  moil  frequent  among  military  men,  among 
whom  there  is  a variety  of  lieutenants. 

Lieutenant  is  the  fecond  commifiioned  officer  in  every 
company  of  both  foot  and  horfe,  and  next  to  the  captain, 
who  takes  the  command  upon  the  death  or  abfence  of  the 
captain.  Fuzileer  corps,  grenadiers,  and  light  infantry, 
have  fecond  lieutenants  and  no  enfigns.  See  Captain. 

Lieutenant  of  Artillery , is  an  officer  of  the  artillery  in 
each  company,  of  which  there  are  one  firft  and  three  fecond 
lieutenants.  The  firft  lieutenant  has  the  fame  detail  of 
duty  with  the  captain,  bccaufe,  in  his  abfence,  he  commands 
the  company.  The  fecond  lieutenant  is  the  fame  as  the 
enfign  in  an  infantry  regiment,  being  the  youngeft  com- 
miffioned  officer  in  the  company,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  afiift 
the  firft  lieutenant. 

L I EUTEN A x T -General  of  Artillery.  See  Lieutenant- Ge« 
NEltAL  of  Artillery. 

LiEUTENANT-Ctf/.'uin-  See  Captain. 

Lieutenant  of  Engineers.  See  Engineer. 

LiEUTENANT-GfHtra/.  See  General,  Lieutenant,. 

In  France  they  have  alfo  lieutenant-generals  of  their  naval 
forces,  who  command  immediately  under  the  admirals. 

In  Holland  they  have  a lieutenant-admiral,  which  is  the 
fame  with  what  we  call  a vice-admiral. 

LlEUTENANT-Grnmj/  of  the  Ordnance,  is  he  who  has  the 
charge  of  the  artillery,  batteries,  &c.  under  the  mafter- 
general,  or  in  his  abfence.  This  officer  was  firft  eitablifhed 
in  1597.  See  Ordnance, 

Lieutenant -Colonel  of  Foot.  Sae  L leu  tenant  - C 01  on  El.. 
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The  dragoons  have  alfo  a lieutenant-colonel ; hut  thehorfe 
have  not,  properly,  any  ; the  firft  captain  of  the  regiment 
fupplies  the  office. 

Lieutenant-Co.W/  of  Horfe,  is  only  the  firff  captain  of 
the  regiment,  who  commands  in  the  abience  of  the  colonel, 
taking  place  of  all  other  captains. 

Lieutenant  of  a Ship  of  War,  is  the  officer  next  in 
rank  and  power  to  the  captain,  in  whofe  abfence  he  is 
charged  with  the  command  of  the  ffiip,  and  alfo  the  execution 
of  any  orders  which  he  may  have  received  from  the  com- 
manders relating  to  the  king’s  fervice.  The  lieutenant,  who 
commands  the  watch  at  fea,  keeps  a lift  of  all  the  officers  and 
men  belonging  to  it,  in  order  to  mufter  it,  and  report  to  the 
captain  the  names  of  thofe  who  are  abfent  from  their  duty. 
During  the  night-watch  he  occalionally  vilits  the  lower  deck, 
or  fends  thither  a proper  officer  to  fee  that  order  is  ob- 
ferved.  He  is  always  to  be  upon  deck  in  his  watch,  to  give 
orders  for  trimming  the  fails  and  fuperiritending  the  navi- 
gation, and  for  prelerving  order ; but  he  is  never  to  change 
the  fttip’s  courfe  without  the  captain’s  direction,  unlefs  it 
be  to  avoid  an  immediate  danger.  In  time  of  battle  he  is 
to  fee  that  all  the  men  are  prefent  at  their  quarters,  to 
order  and  exhort  them  to  perform  their  duty,  and  to  inform 
the  captain  of  any  mifbehaviour.  The  youngeft  lieutenant 
of  the  ffiip,  who  is  alfo  called  lieutenant  at  arms,  is,  beftdes 
his  common  duty,  to  train  the  feamen  to  the  ufe  of  fmall 
.arms,  and  in  time  of  battle  to  attend  and  direCl  them  for 
this  purpofe. 

Lieutenant  ae  Roy,  the  deputy  governor  of  all  ftrong 
towns  in  France  before  the  revolution,  who  is  a check  upon 
the  governor,  and  commands  in  his  abfence. 

Lieutenant  Reformed,  is  he  whofe  company  or  troop  is 
broke  or  diffianded,  but  continued  in  whole  or  half-pay,  and 
Hill  preferves  his  right  of  feniority  and  rank  in  the  army. 

LIFE,  in  Phyfology,  is  the  peculiar  condition  or  mode 
of  exiftence  of  living  beings.  Surrounding  matter  we  ob- 
ferve  to  be  divided  into  two  great  claffes,  living  and  dead  : 
-the  latter  is  fubjeCt  to  phylical  laws,  which  the  former  alfo 
obeys  in  a great  degree  : it  exhibits  alfo  phyfical  properties, 
which  vve  find  equally  in  the  latter.  But  living  bodies  are 
endowed  moreover  with  a fet  of  properties  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  thefe,  and  contrafting  with  them  in  a very  re- 
•markable  way  ; thefe  are  the  vital  properties,  powers, 
faculties,  or  forces.  They  animate  living  matter  fo  long  as 
it  continues  alive,  and  are  the  fource  of  the  various  pheno- 
mena which  conftitute  the  funftions  of  the  living  animal 
body,  and  which  diftinguiffi  its  hiftory  from  that  of  dead 
matter.  The  ftudy  of  life,  then,  which  is  the  objeft  of 
the  fcience  of  phyfiology,  as  organization  is  of  anatomy, 
includes  an  inquiry  into  the  properties  that  characterize 
living  matter,  and  an  inveftigation  of  the  functions  which 
the  various  organs,  by  virtue  of  thefe  properties,  are  ena- 
, bled  to  execute. 

As  the  animals,  which  belong  to  the  different  claffes  of 
natural  hiftory,  differ  greatly  in  the  number  of  functions, 
which  they  can  execute,  as  we  have  every  gradation  from 
that  of  the  greateil  fimplicity,  to  as  great  a complication 
in  ftruCture  and  functions  ; life  includes  very  different  no- 
tions in  the  different  inftances.  Our  view  would  be  very 
imperfedt  if  we  obferved  it  only  in  one  example  ; we  ffiall, 
therefore,  extend  our  furvey  in  a very  general  manner, 
through  all  the  orders  of  animals.  For  this  purpofe  we 
fliall  avail  ourfel'ves  of  the  very  excellent  introductory  lec- 
ture to  the  Leijons  d’ Anatomie  comparee  of  Cuvier,  which 
exhibits  a luminous  and  philofopbical  view  of  life  in  ge- 
neral, and  of  its  principal  modifications  in  the  different 
c{affes  of  animals.  We  fliall  fubjoin  a general  account  of 


Bichat's  divifion  of  the  animal  functions,  and  of  the  vital 
properties  by  which  they  are  executed,  from  his  Recherches 
lur  la  Vie  et  la  Mort. 

The  idea  of  Ufe  is  one  of  thofe  general  and  obfcure 
ideas  produced  in  us  by  obferving  a certain  feries  of  pheno- 
mena poffeffing  mutual  relations,  and  fucceeding  each  other 
in  a conftant  order.  We  know  not  indeed  the  nature  of  the 
link  that  unites  thefe  phenomena,  but  we  are  fenfible  that  a 
connedtion  muft  exift  ; and  this  conviction  is  fufficient  to 
induce  us  to  give  it  a name,  which  the  vulgar  are  apt  to  regard 
as  the  fign  of  a particular  principle,  though  in  faCt  that  name 
can  only  indicate  the  totality  of  the  phenomena  which  have 
occaftoned  its  formation. 

Thus,  as  the  human  body,  and  the  bodies  of  feveral  other 
animals  refembling  it,  appear  to  refill,  during  a certain 
time,  the  laws  which  govern  inanimate  bodies,  and  even  to 
aft  on  all  around  them  in  a manner  entirely  contrary  to  thofe 
laws,  we  employ  the  terms  life  and  vital  force  to  delignate 
what  are  at  leaft  apparent  exceptions  to  general  laws.  It  is 
therefore  by  determining  exaCtly  in  what  the  exceptions 
coniift,  that  we  ffiall  fix  the  meaning  of  thofe  terms.  For 
this  purpofe,  let  us  confider  living  bodies  in  their  aCtive 
and  paffive  relations  with  the  reft  of  nature. 

For  example,  let  us  contemplate  a female  in  the  prime  of 
youth  and  health.  That  elegant  voluptuous  form,  that 
graceful  flexibility  of  motion,  that  gentle  warmth,  thofe 
cheeks  crimfoned  with  the  rofes  of  delight,  thofe  brilliant 
eyes,  darting  rays  of  love,  or  fparkling  with  the  fire  of 
genius,  that  countenance,  enlivened  by  fallies  of  wit,  or 
animated  by  the  glow  of  paffion,  feem  all  united  to  form  a 
rnoft  fafeinating  being.  A moment  is  fufficient  to  deftroy 
this  illufion.  Motion  and  fenfe  often  ceafe  without  any  ap- 
parent caufe.  The  body  lofes  its  heat ; the  mu fcles  become 
flat,  and  the  angular  prominences  of  the  bones  appear  ; the 
luftre  of  the  eye  is  gone;  the  cheeks  and  lips  are  livid. 
Thefe,  however,  are  but  preludes  of  changes  ftill  more 
horrible.  The  fleffi  becomes  fucceffively  blue,  green,  and 
black : it  attracts  humidity,  and  while  one  portion  evapo- 
rates in  infeCtious  emanations,  another  diffolves  into  a putrid 
fanies,  which  is  alfo  fpeedily  diffipated.  In  a word,  after 
a few  ffiort  days  there  remains  only  a fmall  number  of 
earthy  and  faline  principles.  The  other  elements  are  dif- 
perfed  in  air,  and  in  water,  to  enter  again  into  new  combi- 
nations. 

It  is  evident  that  this  feparation  is  the  natural  effect  of  the 
attion  of  the  air,  humidity,  and  heat,. — in  a word,  of  external 
matter  upon  the  dead  body  ; and  that  it  has  its  caufe  in  the 
eleCtive  attraction  of  thofe  different  agents  for  the  elements 
of  which  the  body  is  compofed.  That  body,  however,  was 
equally  furrounded  by  thofe  agents  while  living,  their  affini- 
ties with  its  molecules  ware  the  fame,  and  the  latter  would 
have  yielded  in  the  fame  manner  during  life,  had  not  their 
cohefion  been  preferved  by  a power  fuperior  to  that  of  thofe 
affinities,  and  which  never  ceafed  to  aCt  until  the  moment  of 
death. 

Of  all  the  phenomena,  the  particular  ideas  of  which  enter 
into  the  general  idea  of  life,  this  is  what  at  firft  light  ap- 
pears to  conftitute  its  effence,  ftnee  we  can  form  no  con- 
ception of  life  without  it,’  and  fince  it  evidently  exifts  with- 
out interruption  until  the  inftant  of  diffolution. 

But  a further  ftudy  of  any  living  body  convinces  us,  that 
the  power  which  prelerves  the  union  of  the  moleculce,  not- 
withftanding  the  external  forces  which  tend  to  feparate 
them,  does  not  confine  its  aCtivity  to  this  tranquil  opera- 
tion, and  that  the  fphere  of  its  aCtion  extends  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  living  body  itfelf.  At  leaft  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  this  power  differs  from  that  which  attracts  new 
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moleculte  to  depofit  them  between  thofe  that  already  exift  : 
and  this  aCtion  of  the  living-  body,  in  attracting  the  fur- 
rounding  moleculse,  is  not  lefs  conilant  than  that  which  it 
exercifes  in  retaining  its  own  ; for,  befides  that  the  abforp- 
tion  of  the  alimentary  matter,  its  converfion  into  nutritive 
fluid,  and  its  fubfequent  tranfiniffion  to  all  the  parts  of  the 
body,  experience  no  interruption,  and  continue  from  one  re- 
pa  It  to  another ; another  abforption  conftantly  takes  place 
at  the  external  Surface,  and  a third  by  the  e&Ct  of  respira- 
tion. The  two  latter  are  thole  only  which  exift  in  all 
living  bodies  which  do  not  digeft,  that  is  to  fay,  in  all 
plants. 

Living  bodies,  however,  do  not  increafe  indefinitely. 
Nature  has  adigned  to  each  limits  which  it  cannot  exceed. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  they  mult  lofe,  in  one  way,  a 
great  part  of  what  they  gain  in  another  ; and  indeed  an  atten- 
tive observation  has  convinced  us,  that  tranfpiration,  and  a 
number  of  other  caufes,  tend  continually  to  diminiih  their 
lubltance. 

This  consideration  mud  modify  the  notion  which  we  at  firlt 
formed  from  the  principal  phenomenon  of  life,  lniteadof 
a conilant  union  in  the  rnoleculx,  we  cannot  avoid  obferving, 
that  there  is  a continual  circulation  from  the  exterior  to  the 
interior,  and  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior  of  bodies ; 
a circulation  which,  though  uniformly  preferved,  is  liot- 
withllanding  fixed  within  certain  limits.  Thus  living 
bodies  may  be  confidered  as  a kind  of  receptacles,  into 
which  inert  fubftances  are  i'ucceffivcly  thrown,  in  order  to 
combine  among  themfelvcs  in  various  manners,  maintain  a 
certain  place,  and  perform  an  action  determined  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  combinations  they  have  formed  ; and  from  which 
they  efcape  in  order  to  become  again  fnbjeCt  to  the  laws  of 
inanimate  nature. 

It  mult  be  obferved,  however,  that  there  is  a difference, 
depending  on  age  and  health,  in  the  proportion  of  the  parts 
which  enter  into  this  kind  of  circulation,  and  thofe  which 
abandon  it ; and  that  the  velocity  of  the  motion  ufually 
varies  according  to  the  different  conditions  of  each  living 
body. 

It  appears,  at  the  fame  time,  that  life  is  terminated  by 
caufes  fimilar  to  thofe  which  interrupt  all  other  known  mo- 
tions, and  that  the  hardening  of  the  fibres,  and  the  obilruc- 
tion  of  the  vefTels,  render  death  the  neceffary  confequence 
of  life,  as  repofe  is  of  motion,  even  though  the  crifis  were 
not  accelerated  by  innumerable  caufes  which  are  foreign  to 
the  living  body. 

This  general  and  common  motion  of  all  the  parts  forms  fo 
peculiarly  the  effence  of  life,  that  the  parts  which  are  fepa- 
ratod  from  a living  body  foon  die,  becaufe  they  pofTefs  no 
motion  of  their  own,  and  only  participate  in  the  general 
motion  produced  by  their  union.  Thus,  according  to  the 
expreffion  of  Kant,  the  reafon  of  the  mode  of  exiltence  of 
each  part  of  inanimate  bodies  belongs  to  itl'elf,  but  in  living 
bodies  it  refides  in  the  whole. 

The  nature  of  life,  as  above  deferibed,  being  once  well 
afeertained  by  the  obfervation  of  the  moil  conilant  of  its 
effects,  a wifh  would  naturally  arife  to  inveiligate  its  origin, 
and  to  inquire  how  it  is  communicated  to  the  bodies  it  ani- 
mates. Living  bodies  have,  therefore,  been  traced  to  their 
lufancy  ; and  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  carry  this  examina- 
tion as  near  as  poffible  to  the  moment  of  their  formation. 
But  they  have  never  been  obferved  other  wife  than  completely 
formed,  and  already  enjoying  that  vital  rorce,  and  produc- 
ing that  circulatory  motion,  the  firfl  caufe  of  which  we  are 
detirous  of  knowing.  In  fail,  however  feeble  and  minute 
the  parts  of  a:i  embryo,  or  of-  the  feed  of  a plant,  may  be 
at  the  moment  wc  are  firlt  capable  of  perceiving  them,  they 


then  enjoy  areal  life,  and  pofTefs  the  germ  of  all  the 'pheno- 
mena which  that  life  may  afterwards  develope.  Thefe  ob- 
fervations,  extended  to  all  the  claffes  of  living  bodies,  lead 
to  this  general  fa£t,  that  there  are  none  of  thofe  bodies  which  have 
not  heretofore  formed  parts  of  bodies  fimilar  to  themfelves, 
from  which  they  have  been  detached.  All  have  participated 
in  the  exiflence  of  other  living  bodies,  before  they  exercifed 
the  functions  of  life  by  themfelves  ; and  it  was  even  by 
means  of  the  vital  force  of  the  bodies  to  which  they  formerly 
belonged,  that  they  were  enabled  to  develope  themfelves  fo> 
completely  as  to  become  capable  of  enjoying  feparate  vita- 
lity ; for  though  the  particular  aClion  of  copulation  is  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  production  of  a number  of  fpecies,  many  are 
produced  without  it;  copulation,  therefore,  is  only  a circum- 
llance  belonging  to  certain  cafes,  and  does  not  change 
the  efiential  nature  of  generation.  It  appears  then  that 
the  motion  proper  to  living  bodies  has  really  its  origin  in 
that  of  their  parents.  It  is  from  them  they  have  re- 
ceived the  vital  impulfe  ; and  hence  it  is  evident,  that,  in 
the  actual  Hate  of  things,  life  proceeds  only  from  life,  and 
that  there  exiils  no  other  except  that  which  has  been  tranf- 
mitted  from  one  living  body  to  another  by  an  uninterrupted 
fuccelfion. 

Unable  to  afeend  to  the  origin  of  living  bodies,  there 
remains  then  within  our  reach  no  fource  of  information 
rei'pe&ing  the  real  nature  of  the  powers  which  animate 
them,  except  the  examination  of  . the  compofition  of  thofe 
bodies,  that  is  to  lay,  of  their  texture,  and  the  union  of 
their  elements  ; for,  though  it  may  be  truly  faid,  that  thi9 
texture,  and  this  union  are  in  fome  manner  the  refult  of  the 
aCtion  of  the  vital  impulfe  which  has  given  them  being,  and 
which  maintains  them  ; it  is  alfo  evident,  that  in  them  only 
this  impulfe  can  have  its  fource  and  foundation  : and  if  the 
firlt  union  of  the  chemical  and  mechanical  elements  of  any 
living  body  has  been  effeCted  by  the  vital  force  of  the  body 
from  which  it  defeended,  we  ought  to  find  in  it  a limilar 
power,  and  alfo  the  caufes  of  that  power,  fince  it  has  to 
exercife  a like  aCtion  in  favour  of  the  bodies  which  are  to- 
defeend  from  it. 

But  this  compofition  of  living  bodies  is  tod  imperfeflly 
known  to  enable  us  to  deduce  clearly  from  it  the  effects 
they  exhibit.  We  obferve,  in  general,  that  they  are  com- 
pofed  of  fibres  or  lamime,  forming  altogether  a feries  of 
reticulated  fubltances  more  or  lefs  eompadt,  which  form  the 
bafes  of  all  their  folids,  as  well  of  thofe  that  are  maffy,  ai 
of  thofe  that  prefent  the  appearance  of  lamir.se  and  fila- 
ments. We  are  acquainted  with  die  form,  the  confidence, 
and  the  pofition  of  the  larger  of  i thofe  foh.ds  ; the  ramifica, 
tions  of  the  moll  confidcrable  of  their  veffeis,  and  the 
courfe  of  the  fluids  they  contain:  but  the.r  more  minute 
branches,  and.  their  more  fecret  texture,  cannot  be  traced 
by  our  inilrumeuts.  We  likeAife  know  the  chemical  cha- 
racters of  the  mod  apparent  of  the  different  fluids  and  con- 
crete fubftances  : we  can  even  decompofe  them  to  a certain 
point.  This  invedigation,  however,  is  not  only  imperfect, 
fince  we  cannot  recompofe  them,  but  the  phenomena  indi- 
cate, that  there  mud  exill  feveral  other  fluids  which  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  difeover,  . 

The  efforts  hitherto  made  by  naturalids  to  prove  a con- 
nection between  the  phenomena  of  living  bodies  and  the 
general  lawrs  of  nature,,  have  doubilefs  been  unfuccefsful. 
It  would,  howrever,  be  wrong,  on  that  account,  to  conclude 
that  thofe  phenomena  are  abfolutely  of  a different  kind  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  wouid  be  much  temerity  in 
refuming  this  talk,  while  our  knowledge  of  the  bodies  in 
which  the  phenomena  appear  is  fo  limited.  We  Ihould  be 
able  to  give  only  an  empirical,  expofition,  indead  of  a 
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rational  fyftem.  All  our  labours  on  organic  economy  mull 
therefore  be  confined  to  its  hiltory. 

If,  however,  our  knowledge  of  the  compofition  of  living 
bodies  be  not  fufficient  for  the  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
mena they  exhibit,  we  may  at  leaft  employ  it  in  recognizing 
thofe  bodies  when  out  of  a Hate  of  action,  and  in  diftin- 
guifhing  their  remains  long  after  death  ; for  we  find  in  no 
inert  body  that  fibrous  or  cellular  texture,  nor  that  multi- 
plicity of  volatile  elements  which  form  the  characters  of 
organization  and  organized  bodies',  whether  in  thofe  that 
are  alive,  or  in  thofe  that  have  lived. 

We  know  that  inert  folids  are  compofed  only  of  polyc- 
drous  molecuke,  which  attract  each  other  by  their  fides,  and 
never  move  except  to  feparate — that  they  are  refolvable  into 
a very  fmall  number  of  elementary  fubllances — that  they  are 
formed  of  the  combination  of  thofe  fubitances,  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  thofe  molecules — that  they  grow  only  by  the 
juxtapofition  of  new  molecules,  the  ftrata  of  which  enve- 
lope the  preceding  mafs — and  that  they  are  deitroyed  only 
by  fome  mechanical  agent  feparating  their  parts,  or  fome 
chemical  agent  altering  their  combinations  ; but  organized 
bodies,  which  are  tiffues  of  fibres  and  laminae,  and  have  their 
interftices  filled  with  fluids,  refolve  almoft  entirely  into  vola- 
tile fubllances,  are  produced  by  bodies  fimilar  to  themfelves, 
from  which  they  do  not  feparate  until  they  are  fufficiently 
developed  to  adt  by  their  own  force  ; conftantly  aflimilate 
foreign  fubitances,  and  depofit  them  between  their  particles; 
grow  by  an  internal  power,  and  finally  perilh  by  that  in- 
ternal principle,  or  by  the  effect  of  life  itfelf. 

Origin  by  generation,  growth  by  nutrition,  termination  by 
death,  are  the  general  and  common  charadteriftics  of  all 
organized  bodies : if,  however,  there  are  bodies  which  per- 
form only  thefe  functions,  and  thofe  which  are  fubfidiary  to 
them,  and  poflefs  only  the  organs  neceflary  for  fuch  opera- 
tes, there  k a great  number  of  others  which  perform 
particular  functions,  that  not  only  require  appropriate  organs, 
but  neceflarily  modify  the  manner  in  which  the  general  func- 
tions are  performed,  and  the  organs  proper  to  thofe  func- 
tions. 

Among  the  lefs  general  faculties  which  indicate  organiza- 
tion, but  which  are  not  the  neceflary  confequences  of  it, 
the  faculty  of  fenfation,  and  that  of  voluntary  motion,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  are  the  molt  remarkable,  and  thofe  which 
have  the  greatelt  influence  on  the  other  functions. 

We  are  confcious  that  thefe  faculties  cxift  in  ourfelves, 
and  we  attribute  them,  by  analogy,  and  from  their  apparent 
exiltence,  to  a number  of  other  beings,  whom  we  therefore 
name  animated  beings,  or,  ufmg  a Angle  word,  animals. 

It  appears  that  thefe  two  faculties  are  neceflarily  con- 
nected, the  idea  of  fenfation  is  even  included  in  that  of  volun- 
tary motion  ; for  we  cannot  conceive  volition  without  defire, 
and  unaccompanied  by  the  fentiment  of  pleafure  or  pain. 
There  may  indeed  exilt  inanimate  bodies,  that  manifell  ex- 
ternal motion  produced  by  an  internal  principle  ; but  their 
movements  are  not  of  the  fame  nature  as  thofe  which  conflitute 
the  functions  effential  to  life,  and  do  not  merit  the  name  of 
voluntary. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bounty  which  nature  difplays  in 
all  her  productions,  does  not  permit  us  to  believe  that  Ihe 
has  deprived  beings  fufceptible  of  fenfation,  that  is  to  fay, 
of  pleafure  and  pain — of  the  power,  in  a certain  degree,  of 
avoiding  the  one  and  purfuing  the  other.  Among  the  mif- 
fortunes  which  affliCt  our  fpecies,  one  of  the  molt  painful  is 
the  fituation  of  a man  of  courage  withheld  by  a fuperior 
power  from  refilling  oppreflion  ; and  the  poetic  fictions  belt 
calculated  to  excite  compaflion,  are  thofe  which  reprefent 
feutient  beings  mciofed  within  immoveable  bodies.  The 


fighs  of  Clorinda  ilTuing,  with  her  blood,  from  the  trunk  of 
a cyprefs,  would  arrelt  the  fury  of  the  moll  favage  of 
mortals.  La  Gierufalemme  Liberata,  canto  xiii. 

But,  independently  of  the  chain  which  conneCts  the  two 
faculties,  and  the  double  fyltem  of  organs  they  require,  they 
are  accompanied  by  feveral  modifications  in  thofe  faculties 
which  are  common  to  all  organized  bodies  : thefe  modifica- 
tions, joined  to  the  two  firit  mentioned  faculties,  are  what 
more  particularly  conflitute  the  nature  of  animals. 

With  refpeCt  to  nutrition,  for  example,  vegetables,  which 
are  attached  to  the  foil,  abforb  immediately,  by  their  roots, 
all  the  nutritive  parts  of  the  fluids  which  they  imbibe. 
Thefe  roots  are  fubdivided  to  extreme  minutenefs  ; they  pe- 
netrate into  the  fmallelt  inter Aices,  and  proceed,  if  it  may 
be  fo  faid,  to  feek  at  a diflance  food  for  the  plant  to  which 
they  belong.  Their  action  is  tranquil  and  uniform,  and 
never  is  interrupted  except  when  deprived  by  drought  of 
the  juices  which  they  require. 

Animals,  on  the  contrary,  which  are  not  fixed,  and  which 
frequently  change  their  place,  can  tranfport  with  themfelves 
a portion  of  the  fubitances  neceflary  for  their  nutrition  : 
they  have  therefore  received  an  internal  cavity,  into  which 
they  depofit  the  matters  deftined  for  their  aliment ; and  the 
inward  furfaces  of  this  cavity  are  furnilhed  with  innumerable 
abforbing  pores  or  veflels,  which,  according  to  the  ener- 
getic exprelfion  of  Boerhaave,  are  real  internal  roots : the 
magnitude  of  this  cavity,  in  a number  of  animals,  permits 
them  to  introduce  folid  fubitances  into  it.  It  was  neceflary, 
then,  that  they  Ihould  have  inflruments  for  dividing  thofe 
fubitances,  and  liquors  for  diffolving  them.  In  a word, 
with  fuch  animals  nutrition  does  not  immediately  commence 
upon  the  abforption  of  the  fubitances  which  the  foil  or  the 
atmofphere  furnilh  them.  It  is  neceflarily  preceded  by  a 
vaft  number  of  preparatory  operations,  the  whole  of  which 
conflitute  digejlion.  See  Digestion. 

Thus,  it  appears,  that  digeftion  is  a fundtion  of  a fecond- 
ary  order,  proper  to  animals,  the  exiftence  of  which,  as  well 
as  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  which  it  is  performed,  is  ren- 
dered neceflary  by  the  faculty  they  poflefs  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion ; but  this  is  not  the  only  confequence  of  that  faculty. 

The  faculties  of  vegetables  being  very  few,  their  organiza- 
tion is  very  Ample ; almolt  all  their  parts  are  compofed  of 
fibres,  which  are  either  parallel,  or  diverge  very  little.  Far- 
ther, their  fixed  pofition  admits,  that  the  general  motion  of 
their  nutritive  fluid  may  be  preferved  by  Ample  external, 
agents.  It  appears  that  it  proceeds  upwards,  by  the  effedt 
of  the  fudtion  of  their  fpongy  or  capillary  texture,  and  the 
evaporation  which  takes  place  at  their  top,  and  that  its  mo- 
tion in  that  diredtion  is  the  more  rapid  in  proportion  as  the 
evaporation  is  great.  It  appears  alfo  that  the  motion  of 
this  fluid  may  even  become  retrograde,  when  it  ceafes  to 
flow  in  its  ufnal  courfe,  or  changes  into  abforption  by  the 
coolnefs  and  humidity  of  the  air. 

It  is  not  only  neceflary  that  animals  deftined  continually 
to  change  their  place  of  exiltence,  and  to  live  in  all  kinds  of 
fituations  and  temperatures,  fhould  poflefs  within  themfelves 
an  adtive  principle  of  motion  for  their  nutritive  fluid  ; but 
their  more  numerous  and  more  developed  faculties  requiring 
a much  greater  complication  of  organs,  their  various  parts 
being  differently  formed,  often  at  a diflance  from  each  other, 
and  even  capable  of  changing  their  refpedtive  poiitions  and 
directions,  means  more  powerful,  and  otherwife  difpofed 
than  in  vegetables,  are  neceflary  for  tranl'mitting  this  fluid 
through  fuch  a multiplicity  of  intricate  windings. 

In  the  greater  part  of  animals,  therefore,  this  flu$  is  con- 
tained in  innumerable  canals,  which  are  the  ramifications  of 
two  trunks  communicating  with  each  other,  in  fuch  a man- 
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nsr,  that  the  one  receires  in  its  roots  the  fluid  which  the  other 
has  pufhed  into  its  branches,  and  carries  it  back  to  the  centre, 
to  be  again  driven  forward  from  that  point. 

Where  the  two  great  trunks  communicate,  the  heart  is 
placed : it  is  merely  an  organ,  the  contraftions  of  which 
drive  this  fluid  forward  with  great  force  into  all  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  arterial  trunk.  It  has  two  orifices,  the  valves 
of  which  are  fo  difpofed  that  the  fluid  contained  in  the  whole 
vafcular  fyftem  can  proceed  in  no  other  manner  than  in  that 
we  have  pointed  out  ; that  is  to  fay,  from  the  heart  towards 
the  other  parts  of  the  body  by  the  arteries,  and  from  thofe 
parts  back  to  the  heart  by  the  veins.  See  Circulation  and 
Heart. 

In  this  movement,  by  rotation,  confifts  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  which  is  another  funftion  of  a fecondary  order, 
proper  to  animals,  and  of  which  the  heart  is  the  principal 
agent  and  the  regulator  ; but  this  function  is  not  fo  neceffa- 
rily  connefted  with  the  faculties  of  fenfation  arid  motion  as 
the  function  of  digeilion  is ; for  two  numerous  claffes  of 
animals  are  completely  deprived  of  circulation,  and  are 
nourifhed  like  vegetables,  by  fimply  imbibing  a fluid  which 
is  prepared  in  the  inteftir.al  canal. 

Jn  the  animals  that  have  a circulation,  the  blood  appears 
to  be  merely  a vehicle  which  is  continually  receiving  from 
the  alimentary  canal,  from  the  external  furface  of  the  body, 
and  from  the  lungs,  different  fubftances,  which  are  inti- 
mately incorporated  with  it,  and  continually  furnifhing  fub- 
ftances to  all  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  for  their  pre- 
fervation  and  growth.  In  its  paffage  through  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  arteries  the  blood  effefts  the  real  nutrition  of  the 
parts  ; at  the  fame  time  it  changes  its  nature  and  its  colour  : 
and  it  is  only  by  the  acceflion  of  the  different  fubftances, 
which  have  juft  been  pointed  out,  that  the  venous  blood  is 
rendered  proper  for  nutrition,  or,  in  one  word,  becomes 
arterial  blood. 

It  is  by  particular  veflels,  called  lymphatics , that  the 
venous  blood  receives  the  fubftances  with  which  the  flein 
and  the  alimentary  canal  fupply  it.  By  them,  alfo,  it  re- 
ceives even  the  refiduum  of  nutrition,  and  the  particles  which 
are  detached  from  different  parts,  to  be  carried  out  of  the  body 
by  various  excretions.  See  Absorbents  and  Absorption. 

With  refpeft  to  the  lungs,  the  air  that  penetrates  into 
them  produces,  with  the  venous  blood,  a kind  of  combuf- 
tion,  which  appears  to  be  neceffary  to  the  exiftence  of  all 
Organized  bodies:  for  it  takes  place  in  them  all,  though  in 
very  different  ways.  See  Respiration. 

Vegetables,  and  animals  which  have  no  circulation,  re- 
fpire  throughout  the  whole  of  their  furface,  or  by  veflels 
which  introduce  the  air  at  different  points  into  the  interior  of 
their  bodies.  No  animals  refpire  by  a particular  organ, 
except  thofe  that  have  a real  circulation,  becaufe,  in  them, 
the  blood  coming  from  one  common  fource,  the  heart,  to 
which  it  conftantly  returns,  the  veflels  that  contain  it  are  fo 
difpofed,  that  it  cannot  arrive  at  the  other  parts  until  it  has 
palled  through  the'lungs.  This,  however,  cannot  take  place 
in  vegetables,  or  in  thofe  animals  in  which  this  fluid  is  every 
where  diffufed  in  an  uniform  manner,  without  being  contained 
in  veflels. 

Hence  it  appears  that  pulmonary  or  branchial  refpiration 
is  a funftion  of  a third  order,  the  exiftence  of  which  de- 
pends on  that  of  circulation,  and  that  it  is  a remote  con- 
sequence of  thofe  faculties  that  charafterife  animals. 

Even  the  mode  of  generation  in  animals,  at  leaft  as  far  as 
the  fecundation  of  the  ova  is  concerned,  depends  on  their 
particular  faculties  ; for  the  faculties  they  poflefs  of  moving 
and  advancing  towards  each  other,  of  defiring  and  enjoying, 
Vol.  XX. 


h«s  fitted  them  for  tailing  all  the  delights  of  love  : while, 
with  refpeft  to  the  purely  mechanical  part,  their  fpermatie 
fluid  has  no  occafion  for  any  envelope,  and  is  capable  of 
being  tranfmitted  direftly  to  the  ova  ; but  in  vegetables, 
which  do  not  poflefs  within  themfelves  the  power  of  direft- 
ing  this  fluid,  it  was  neceffary  that  it  fhould  be  enclofed  in 
little  capfules,  which  are  fufceptible  of  being  tranfported 
by  the  winds,  and  which  form  what  is  called  the  pollen  of 
the Jlamina.  Thus,  while  animals,  for  the  performance  of 
mott  of  their  other  funftions,  have,  in  confequence  of  fa- 
culties peculiar  to  themfelves,  received  more  complicated 
organs,  they  are  enabled,  by  thofe  charafteriftic  faculties, 
to  exercife  the  funftion  of  generation  in  a manner  more 
Ample  than  vegetables. 

Thefe  examples  Ihew  how  much  influence  the  faculties 
cf  fenfation  and  motion,  which  animals  poflefs  in  addition 
to  thofe  of  vegetables,  have  over  the  organs  of  all  the  other 
faculties  which  are  common  to  both  thefe  kinds  of  beings. 
The  comparifon  which  we  (hall  hereafter  make  of  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  animals,  will,  in  the  fame  manner,  demon- 
llrnte  that  the  modifications  of  their  principal  funftions  exer- 
cife a fimilar  influence  ori  all  the  others  : — fuch  is  the  union 
and  harmony  which  prevails  in  all  the  parts  of  living  bodies. 

We  have  thus  deferibed  the  principal  funftions  which 
compofe  the  animal  economy.  It  is  obvious  that  they  may 
be  divided  into  three  diftinft  orders.  There  are  fome  which, 
in  conftituting  animals  what  they  are,  fit  them  for  fulfilling 
the  part  that  nature  has  afligned  to  them  in  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  univerfe, — in  a word,  which  would  be 
fufficient  for  their  exiftence,  if  that  exiftence  were  only  mo- 
mentary. Thefe  are  the  faculties  of  fenfation  and  motion  : 
the  latter  enables  them  to  execute  certain  aftions,  and  the 
former  determines  their  choice  of  the  particular  aftions  they 
-are  capable  of  performing.  Each  animal  may  be  confidered 
as  a partial  machine,  co-operating  with  all  the  other  machines, 
the  whole  of  which  form  the  univerfe  : the  organs  of  motion 
are  the  wheels  and  levers,  in  fhort,  all  the  paffive  parts  ; but 
the  aftive  principle,  the  fpring  which  gives  the  impulfe  to 
every  part,  refides  only  in  the  fenfitive  faculty,  without  which 
the  animal,  plunged  in  a continual  flumber,  would  be  re- 
duced to  a ftate  purely  vegetative  ; — plants  themfelves,  as 
Buffon  has  obferved,  may  be  called  animals  which  fleep. 
Thefe  two  funftions  form  the  firft  order,  and  are  termed 
animal  funftions.  But  animal  machines,  unlike  thofe  we  con- 
ftruft,  poflefs  an  internal  principle  of  prefervation  and  repara- 
tion. This  principle  confifts  in  the  union  of  the  different 
funftions  which  ferve  to  nourifh  the  body,  that  is  to  fay,  di- 
ge/lion,  abforption,  circulation , refpiration,  tranfpiration,  and  the 
excretions.  Thefe  form  the  lecond  order,  and  are  denomi- 
nated vital  funftions. 

Finally,  the  duration  of  each  animal’s  life  being  determined 
according  to  its  kind,  generation  is  a funftion  of  a third 
order,  by  which  the  individuals  that  perifh  are  replaced  by 
others,  and  the  exiftence  of  each  fpecies  maintained.  See 
Function. 

Having  confidered  thefe  funftions  wkh  refpeft  to  them- 
felves, and  to  their  reciprocal  relations,  we  fhall  next  exa- 
mine the  organs  by  which  they  are  performed. 

General  idea  of  the  organs  of  cubic h the  animal  body  is 
compofed.^- No  part  of  the  animal  body  is  compofed entirely 
of  folid  particles ; they  all  yield  fluids  by  expreflion,  or  lofe 
them  by  exficcation  ; and  they  all  exhibit  the  appearance  of 
an  areolated  or  reticular  texture. 

The  mechanical  divifion  of  the  folids  condufts  us,  in  the 
laft  refult,  to  lamella?,  or  filaments,  which  feem  to  be  the 
elementary  moleculse.  When  the  lamellse  are  feparate,  and 
4 U interrupted 
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interrupted  by  fenfible  vacancies,  they  form  what  is  called 
cellulofity.  This  cellulofity  not  only  envelopes  and  per- 
vades the  molt  denfe  parts,  but  it  appears  to  form  almolt 
always  their  balls  ; for  membranes  confilt  only  of  a more 
compact  cellulolity,  the  lamella;  of  which  are  more  clofely 
approximated,  and  placed  more  exactly  above  each  other, 
and  are  refolved  into  an  ordinary  cellulofity  by  mact  ra- 
tion. (See  Cej.lui.aii  fuLJIancc,  and  Membrane,  cellular.) 
The  velfels  are  merely  membranes  rounded  into  cylinders. 
All  the  fofr  parts  of  the  body,  the  fibres  excepted,  feein 
to  be  an  aflemblage  of  veffels,  differing  from  each  other 
only  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fluids  they  contain, 
by  their  number,  their  direction,  and  the  ItruCture  of  their 
coats. 

The  chemical  analyfls  of  tliefe  fub dances,  fol ids  as  well 
as  fluids,  exhibits  only  a few  principles,  almolt  all  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  each  of  them,  though  in  very  different 
proportions.  Some  earths,  fome  fairs,  phrfphorus,  carbon, 
azote,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  a little  fulphur,  and  a little  iron, 
combined  in  a great  variety  of  ways,  produce  different 
compofitions,  viz.  gelatine,  albumen,  and  librous  matter. 
See.  which,  uniting  in  their  turn,  form  animal  folids  -and 
fluids,  ftich  as  we  know  them.  But,  diftant  as  we  tire  from 
a complete  analyfis,  we  fee  enough  to  convince  us,  not  only 
' that  we  alter  tliefe  compofitions  by  our  experiments,  but  alio 
that  fevcral  of  their  principles  entirely  efcape  our  inflru- 
ments.  For  a more  particular  account  of  the  elementary 
tifiiies,  into  which  the  body  can  be  refolved,  fee  the 
artn  le  Fibre. 

The  general  organ,  by  which  we  cxercife  the  faculty  of 
fenfation,  is  the  medullary  fubftance.  In  all  the  animals  in 
which  we  can  dillinguifh  it,  that  fnbftance  is  divided  into 
filaments,  which  arifing  from  certain  centres,  diiiribute 
themfelves  over  mod  parts  of  the  body,  where  they  appear 
to  ferve  other  purpofes  betides  that  of  procuring  fen  fat  ions. 
.The  centres  from  which  thole  nervous  cords  proceed,  com- 
municate with  each  other  in  a manner  more  or  lefs  intimate, 
and  feveral  of  the  filaments  feem  of  no  other  life  than  to  ei- 
tablifh  thofe  communications. 

A nerve,  when  touched  by  a foreign  body,  caufes  the 
fenfation  of  pain,  though  its  contact  with  the  parts  of  tile 
body  which  are  naturally  contiguous  to  it,  produces  no  fen- 
fible effect  in  a date  ot  health.  The  nerves,  by  which  we 
difeern  external  objefts,  are  provided,  at  their  extremities, 
with  organs,  each  of  which  is  difpofed  in  a particular  man- 
ner, and  always  poffeffes  an  admirable  relation  to  the 
nature  of  the  objedts,  a knowledge  of  which  each  of  thefe 
fenfes  is  dellined  to- convey  to  us.  See  Nerve  and  Brain. 

The  general  organ  of  motion  is  the  flefliy  or  mufcular 
fibre.  This  fibre  contrails  itfelf  by  volition  ; but  the  will 
only  excrcifes  this  power  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves. 
Every  flefliy  fibre  receives  a nervous  filament ; and  the  obe- 
dience of  the  fibre  ceafes,  when  the  communication  of  that 
filament  w'ith  the  red  of  the  fyllem  is  interrupted.  Certain 
external  agents,  applied  immediately  to  the  fibre,  likewife 
caufe  contraction  i and  they  preferve  their  a&ion  upon  it, 
even  after  the  feiUon  of  its  nerve,  or  its  total  reparation 
from  tlie  body,  during  a period  which  is  longer  or  fhorter 
in  different  fpecies  of  animals.  This  faculty  of  the  fibre  is 
called  its  irritability.  Does  it  in  the  latter  cafe  depend 
upon  the  portion  of  the  nerve  remaining  in,  the  fibre  after 
its  fedtion,  which  always  forms  an  effenti.il  part  of  it  ? 
Or  is  the  influence  of  the  will  itfelf  only  a particular  cir- 
eumdance,  and  the  effect  of  an  irritating  aftion  of  the 
nerve  on  a faculty  inherent  in  the  mufcular  fibre  ? Haller 
and  his  followers  have  adopted  the  Litter  opinion  ; but 
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every  day  feems  to  add  to  the  probability  of  the  oppofite 
theory.  See  Muscle. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  all  the  internal  parts  of  the  body 
deftined  to  produce  a comprelfion  on  the  fubflances  they 
contain,  have  theh-  parietes  furnifhed  with  fiefhy  fibres,  and 
receive  nervous  filaments  ; fuch  is  the  cafe  with  the  bladder, 
the  inteflines,  the  heart,  See.  But  the  principal  ule  of 
thefe  fibres  is  the  formation  of  mujeles.  This  is  the  name 
given  to  the  bundles  of  flefliy  fibres,  the  extremities  of 
which  are  attached  to  the  moveable  parts  of  the  animal 
body.  When  the  fibres  which  compofe  the  mufcle  fhorten, 
the  two  points  to  which  it  is  attached  are  brought  towards 
each  other  ; this  is  the  foie  means  by  which  all  the  external 
motions  of  the  body  and  the  members,  even  thofe  which  are 
ncceffary  for  removing  the  body  entirely  from  one  place  to 
another,  are  produced. 

Animals  that  can  only  crawl  have  their  muffles  attached 
to  different  parts  of  their  fl-cin,  on  which  tliey  alternately 
produce  dilatations  and  contractions,  which  are  the  only 
motions  of  which  they  are  fufceptible  : but  thofe  which  are 
capable  of  moving  themfelves  by  Heps  or  otherwife,  either 
wholly  or  partially,  have  their  muffles  attached  to  hard 
parts  placed  externally  or  internally.  Thofe  parts  perforin 
the  office  of  levers,  and  have  points  of  fupport  on  each 
other,  which  are  called  their  articulations. 

All  the  hard  parts  taken  together  form  the  (keleton. 
Wiien  they  are  covered  by  the  muffles,  they  receive  the 
name  of  bone  ; when  they  cover  muffles,  they  are  denomi- 
nated (hell,  cruft,  or  ffale,  according  to  their  degree  of 
coniiftency.  In  both  cafes  they  always  enclofe  viffera,  and 
determine  the  exterior  form  of  the  body,  and  the  propor- 
tions of  its  different  parts. 

The  articulations  are  provided  with  as  many  muffles  as 
are  neceffary  for  the  different  movements  of  which  they  are 
fufceptible  ; each  muffle  moving  the  bone  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached, in  its  proper  direction.  They  may  be  regarded  as 
the  moving  powers.  Their  force,  the  point  of  their  inffr- 
tion,  and  the  length  and  weight  of  the  parts  attached  to 
the  lever  they  have  to  move,  determine  the  velocity  and  the 
duration  of  the  motion  they,  are  capable  of  producing..  On 
thefe  differc  t circ  urn  dances  depend  the  force  of  leaping, 
the  extent  of  flight,  the  rapidity  of  running,,  and  the  pre- 
hcniile  power  poffeffed  by  different  fpecies  of.  animals  ; but, 
as  we  have  already  obferved,  all  this  organization  would  re- 
main immoveable,  were  it  not  animated  by  the  nervous 
fyftetn. 

The  foft  white  fubffance  which  forms  the  effenbe  cf  this 
fyllem,  is  divided  into  filaments  that  approach  each  other, 
and  unite  in  bundles,  which  contain  more  filaments  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  traced  nearer  to  the  common  faffictilus 
of  all  the  nerves,  called  the  fpinal  marrow,  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  joined  to  the  brain,  that  is  to  fay,  to  a 
medullary  niafs  of  more  or  lefs  magnitude,  and  differently 
formed  according-  to  the  various  kinds  of  animals. 

From  the  action  of  external  bodies  on  our  own,  we  per- 
ceive that  the  nerves  affedled  by  that  action  communicate 
with  the  common  tafciculus,  and  that  it  communicates  with 
the  brain.  A ligature,  or  a rupture  intercepts  the  phylical 
communication,  and  deftroys  fenfation. 

The  only  ffnfe  which  belongs  generally  to  all  animals,  and 
which  pervades  almo ft  the  whole  furface  ol  the  b(  dies  of 
each  of  i?lem,  is  that  of  feeling.  It  relides  in.  the  extre- 
mities of  the  nerves  which  are  diftributed  to  the  Ikin,  and 
makes  us  fenfible  of  the  refiftance  of  bodies,  and  their 
temperature. 

The  other  fenffs  feem  to  be  only  modifications  of  this 
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«ne,  but  more  exalted,  and  capable  of  receiving  more  deli- 
cate imprefiions.  Every  one  knows  that  the  other  fenfes  are 
feeing,  which  refides  in  the  eye  ; hearing,  which  belongs  to 
the  ear  ; fmelling,  which  is  attached  to  the  membranes 
within  the  nofe  ; and  tailing,  the  feat  of  which  is  in  the 
furface  of  the  tongue.  Thefe  fenfes  are  almoff  always  fitu- 
ated  in  the  fame  extremity  of  the  body  which  contains  the 
brain,  and  which  we  call  the  head. 

Light,  the  vibrations  of  the  air,  the  volatile  emanations 
which  float  in  the  anoofphere,  and  faline  particles  foluble  in 
water,  or  faliva,  are  the  fubitances  which  adt  on  thefe  four 
fenfes ; and  the  organs,  which  tranfmit  the  adlion  to  the 
nerves,  are  appropriate  to  the  nature  of  each.  The  eye 
prefeuts  tranfparcnt  lenfes  to  the  light,  which  refradl  its 
rays.  The  ear  offers  membranes  and  fluids  to  the  air,  which 
receive  its  concufiions.  The  nofe  inhales  the  air  which  is  to 
go  to  the  lungs,  and  feizes,  in  their  paffage,  the  odoriferous 
vapours  it  contains.  Finally,  the  tongue  "is  covered  with 
fpongv  papillce,  which  imbibe  the  favory  liquids  that  are 
taken  into  the  mouth. 

By  thefe  means  we  obtain  a knowledge  of  what  paffes 
around  us  : but  the  nervous  fytlem  likewife  makes  us  ac- 
quainted with  a great  deal  of  what  pafTes  within  us.  Inde- 
pendently of  thole  internal  pains  which  indicate  fome  dif- 
order  in  our  organization,  and  the  difagreeable  Hate  in 
which  we  are  placed  by  hunger,  third,  and  fatigue,  it  is  in 
Gonfequence  of  the  operation  of  this  fyllem  that  we  expe- 
rience the  agonies  of  fear,  the  emotions  of  pity,  the  defires 
i>i  love.  Senfations  of  tliis  lafl  kind  fecru,  however,  to  be 
rather  the  effects  of  the  re-adlion  of  the  nervous  fyftem, 
than  immediate  imprefnons ; though,  at  the  light  of  any 
imminent  danger,  we  flatten  to  avoid  it  before  it  appears 
that  the  mind  has  had  time  to  act ; and  the  fame  oblerva- 
tion  applies  to  the  tranfports  we  feel  on  the  prefence  of  a 
beloved  object,  or  to  the  tears  we  fired  over  the  fpedtacle  of 
fuffering  virtue.  Thefe  effects  of  the  nervous  fyftem  are 
produced  by  numerous  communications  which  particular 
nerves,  called  Jympathetics , eftablifh  between  different  branches 
of  the  general  trunk,  by  means  of  which  the  impreflions 
are  tranfmitted  more  rapidly  than  by  the  brain.  The  knots 
called  ganglia,  when  they  are  confiderable,  are  each  a kind 
of  fecondary  brain  ; and  it  is  obfervable,  that  they  are 
larger  and  more  numerous  in  proportion  as  the  principal 
brain  is  lefs. 

The  faculty  of  fenfation,  and  that  of  contraction,  the 
firlt  of  which,  in  molt  animals,  is  exclufively  appropriated  to 
the  nervous  fubftance,  and  the  fecond  to  the  flelhy  fibre,  ap- 
pear to  be  equally  diffufed  in  all  the  parts  of  certain  gelatinous 
animals,  in  which  we  cannat  perceive  either  fibres  or  nerves. 

It  is  by  the  means  of  thefe  two  faculties  that  animals  feel, 
defire,  and  are  enabled  to  provide  for  their  wants.  The 
molt  irrefiilible  feeling  of  all  is  that  of  hunger,  which  con- 
ilantly  reminds  the  animal  of  the  neceffity  of  procuring  new 
materials  tor  its  nutrition.  This  third  fundtion  commences 
in  the  mouth,  into  which  the  aliments  are  taken,  and,  when 
they  are  folid,  mafticated  and  moiflened  with  diffolving  li- 
quors ; thence  they  traverfe  the  alimentary  canal,  which  is 
longer  or  fhorter,  and  more  or  lefs  convoluted  and  dilated  in 
diflerent  animals,  and  the  parietes  of  which  are  compofed 
of  feveral  continued  tunics,  analogous  to  thofe  which  form 
the  external  teguments  of  the  body. 

Thefe  coats  adt  in  a mechanical  manner,  on  the  fubflances 
which  they  contain,  by  llight  contractions  of  their  fibres  ; 
and  in  a chemical  manner,  by  the  liquors  which  are  poured 
out  within  them. 

The  licit  dilatation  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  called  the 
ftomach.  There  are  fometimes  feveral  flomachs,  or  feveral 


divifions  of  that  organ  ; its  parietes  yield  a liquid  which  re- 
duces the  aliments  to  a homogeneous  pulp,  during  the  time 
they  remain  in  it.  The  remainder  of  the  canal  is  more  par- 
ticularly called  bowels  or  inteftines.  Independently  of  the 
juices,  which  the  different  coats  of  the  bowels  produce, 
there  are  fome  which  are  feparated  from  the  mafs  of  the 
blood  by  glands,  and  which  penetrate  the  inteilinal  canal  by 
particular  conduits.  The  molt  remarkable  and  the  moil 
general  of  thefe  glands  are  the  liver  and  the  pancreas.  The 
firlt,  which  feereteS  the  bile,  is  always  of  a con cderable 
fize  ; and  befides  the  effedl  of  its  liquid  on  the  inteftines,- 
produces  another  very  remarkable  effect  on  the  blood  itfelf, 
from  which  it  removes  feveral  principles.  See  Stomach,  In- 
testines, Liver,  and  Pancreas. 

It  is  in  the  inteftines  that  the  aliments  undergo  that 
change  which  fits  them  for  nutrition.  The  nutritive  part. is 
abforbed,  during  the  adt  of  digeflioQ,  either  by  the  pores 
of  the  canal  itfelf,  in.  animals  that  have  no  circulation,  or, 
in  thofe  that  have,  by  very  fmall  veffels  which  condudt  it 
into  the  general  fyftem  of  nutritive  veffels.  Thofe  fmall 
veffels  are  called  lymphatics.  They  are  very  diftindt  from  the 
veins,  in  auimals  whole  ltrudture  moit  refembles  that  of 
man ; in  the  more  inferior  animals  they  become  gradually 
more  like  the  veins,  and  cannot  be  dillinguifhed  from  them 
in  thofe  which  have  white  blood.  The  membranes  which 
compufe  the  lymphatic  veffels  and  veins  are  thin,  and  with- 
out apparent  fibres.  Internally  they  are  furnifhed  with 
valves,  all  opening  in  the  diredtion  in  which  the  fluid  they 
convey  has  to  flow,  that  is  to  fay,  towards  the  heart.  The 
arteries,  on  the  contrary,  are  ftrong  and  mufcular,  but  have 
no  valves  ; the  vigorous  impulfe  of  the  heart  is  fuflicient  to 
imprefs  a conllant  diredtion  on  the  blood  they  contain. 

But  the  chyle,  or  the  liquor  produced  by  digeltion,  is  not 
fuflicient  for  renewing  the  venous  blood,  and  rendering  it 
fit  for  the  nutrition  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body.  It  is 
ncceffary  that  it  fhould  experience  the  contadt  of  the  air 
before  it  enters  into  the  arterial  fyftem.  This  is  effedted  by 
refpiration.  The  organs  of  refpiration,  in  animals  which 
have  blood-veffeis,  confift  in  a ramification  of  thofe  veffels, 
which  increafes  their  furface  to  fuch  a degree,  that  almofl 
all  parts  of  the  fluid  are  feparated  from  the  furrounding 
element  only  by  a very  thin  pellicle,  which  cannot  obltrudl 
its  adtion.  This  ramification  takes  place  on  the  furface  of 
certain  folds  or  lamellae  in  aquatic  animals,  and  on  that  of 
certain  cells  in  aerial  animals.  In  the  firlt  cafe  the  organ  is 
denominated  bronchia,  in  the  fecond  lungs.  In  animals  which 
have  no  veffeis,  the  air  reaches  all  parts  of  the  body,  and 
adts  on  the  Dutritive  fluid  at  the  fame  moment  in  which.that 
fluid  combines  with  the  parts  of  the  body  which  it  is 
deftined  to  nourilh.  This  is  the  cafe  with  infedts  that  have 
trachea.  It  will  be  eafily  conceived  that  there  mull  be  muf- 
cular organs,  appropriated  to  each  of  thofe  fpecies  of  refpira- 
tion, deitined  to  attradl  or  impel  the  ambient  fluid  towards 
the  place  where  it  has  to  adl  upon  the  blo.id.  This  office 
is  performed  by  tiie  ribs,  the  diaphragm,  the  mufcles  of  the 
abdomen,  the  flaps  of  the  gills,  and  feveral  other  parts,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature. of  the  animal.  See  Lung. 

The  air  cannot  be  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  voice, 
except  in  the  animals  that  refpire  by  cellular  lungs,  becaufe 
it  is  in  them  only  that  it  enters  by  a Angle  and  lengthened 
tube.  At  one  or  two  parts  of  this  tube  there  are  membranes 
fufeeptible  of  tenfion,  which  vibrate  when  the  air  adls  upon 
them,  and  thereby  produce  the  various  founds  which  we  call 
the  voice.  The  animals  which  have  bo  voice,  properly  to 
called,  are  rot,  however,  deprived  of  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing certain  founds,  but  ,hey  are  produced  in  them  by 
other  means.  See  Larynx. 
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The  blood,  on  Its  paffagc  into  the  organ  of  refpiration, 
experiences  a kind  of  combuftion,  which  removes  a part  of 
its  carbon,  carrying  it  oft'  under  the  form  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  which  thereby  augments  the  proportion  of  its  other  ele- 
ments. The  effect  of  this  procefs  on  the  refpired  air,  is  to 
deprive  it  of  its  oxygen,  which  is  the-  only  aeriform  fluid 
that  can  be  ferviccable  to  refpiration.  Its  effedl  on  the 
blood  is  lefs  known  : wc  know  that  it  heightens  the  colour 
of  the  blood  in  red-blooded  animals,  and  gives  it  the  power 
of  exciting  the  heart  to  contradftien.  There  is  even  reafon 
to  believe  that  it  is  this  adlion  of  the  air  on  the  blood  which 
gives,  indirectly,  to  the  flcfhy  fibres  their  contra&ile  power. 
It  is  ftill  ncceffary  that  the  blood  fhould  lofe  feveral  ether 
principles : fome  are  carried  off  by  the  kidnies,  which 
fecrete  the  urine,  and  which  are  found  in  all  animals  that 
have  red  blood.  The  matter  which  tranfpires  through 
the  pores  of  the  fkin,  and  the  fubftances  which  pals  through 
-the  inteftinal  canal,  a great  part  of  which  are  carried  away 
with  the  excrements,  relieve  the  blood  of  other  principles. 
Thefe  three  kinds  of  excretions,  to  a certain  degree,  fupply 
the  place  of  each  other,'  and  appear,  therefore,  to  tend 
towards  one  common  object.  See  INTEGUMENTS,  Kidney, 
and  Respiration. 

Thefe  are  all  the  organs  which  conllitute  the  animal,  con- 
fidered  individually,  and  which  are  fufficient  for  its  feparate 
exiftence,  while  the  objedf  is  not  the  multiplication  of  the 
fpecies : fuch  are  the  whole  of  the  organs  in  the  higher 
orders  of  animals.  We  fhall  fee  that,  in  proportion  as  we 
defeend  in  the  fcale  of  being,  they  fuccefiivcly  difappear, 
and  that  at  laft  we  fhall  find,  in  the  lowed  clafles,  only  what 
is  neceffarily  connected  with  the  idea  of  an  animal ; that  is,  a 
fac,  fenfibie,  moveable,  and  capable  of  digefting. 

Upon  a clofe  obfervation  of  the  aCtion  of  all  thefe  organs, 
it  will  appear,  that  all  the  operations  which  take  place  in 
'the  animal  body,  depend  on  the  combination  and  decompo- 
fition  of  the  fluids  contained  within  it.  To  the  animal  pro- 
cefs, by  which  one  fluid  is  feparated  from  another,  or  is 
formed  from  a part  of  the  elements  of  one,  mixed  with  a 
part  of  thofe  of  another,  we  give  the  name  of  fecretion  : this 
term,  however,  is  ufually  confined  to  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  different  kinds  of  glands,  that  is  to  fay,  in 
bodies  more  or  lefs  thick,  in  which  the  blood-veffels,  being 
infinitely  fubdivided,  permit  the  liquid  which  the  gland  fepa- 
rates  from  the  blood  to  tranfude  from 'their  extremities.  (See 
Gland.)  But  the  animal  economy  exhibits  a number  of  other 
transformations,  or  reparations  of  humours,  which  equally 
merit  this  name.  It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  nerves  adt  on 
the  mufcular  fibres  without  producing  a chemical  change  on 
the  fluid  that  may  be  contained  in  the  one,  by  the  acceflion 
of  that  which  the  others  may  tranfmit,  nor  that  external 
objects  adt  upon  the  nerves  otherwife  than  by  producing  a 
change  of  the  fame  kind.  The  fluid  contained  in  the 
nervous  fyftem  muft  have  been  feparated  from  the  blood  in 
the  brain,  and,  in  general,  in  all  the  medullary  organs.  The 
blood  itfelf  does  not  attain  its  Rate  of  perfection  until  a mul- 
titude of  fubftances  have  been  detached  from  it  by  the 
lungs,  the  kidnies,  the  liver,  See.  *tnd  until  after  it  has 
received  a number  of  others  which  have  been  feparated  from 
the  alimentary  mafs  by  the  ladteal  veflels:  on  the  other  hand, 
this  mafs  is  not  capable  of  yielding  chyle  until  it  has  in  its 
turn  received  different  liquors  which  have  been  fecretedfrom 
blood  by  feveral  organs  ; and  the  blood  only  nourifhes  the 
parts  to  which  it  is  diftributed,  by  the  particles  that  are  de- 
tached from  its  mafs,  while  other  particles  are  feparated 
from  thefe  parts  to  return  into  the  mafs  of  the  blood 
through  the  medium  of  the  lymphatic  veflels. 

la  a word,  all  the  animal  functions  appear  to  reduce  them-. 


felves  to  the  transformation  of  fluids.  In  the  manner  i» 
which  thefe  transformations  are  produced,  the  real  fecret  of^ 
the  admirable  economy  of  animals  confilts,  as  health  depends 
upon  their  perfection  and  regularity. 

If  we  do  not  perceive  this  procefs  in  a manner  fufficiently 
clear  when  the  embryos  of  new  individuals  begin  to  develops 
themfelves  within  or  without  the  bodies  of  their  mothers, 
we  can  at  leaft  difeover  it  in  the  preparation  of  the  mala 
liquor,  which,  by  its  prefence,  excites  or  occafions  that 
developement  in  all  the  fpecies  in  which  copulation  is  nccef. 
fary.  This  developement  takes  place  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
ordinary  growth.  It,  therefore,  comes  under  the  general  rule. 

The  organs  of  generation,  which  alone  remain  to  be 
noticed,  are  thofe  which  prepare  the  prolific  liquor,  and 
convey  it  to  the  ova,  and  thofe  which  are  deflined  to  contain 
and  protect  the  embryo  during  its  developement.  The  firfk 
conftitute  the  male,  the  fecond  the  female  fex. 

The  tefticles  are  the  glands  which  fecrete  the  fcminal 
fluid ; feveral  other  glands  prepare  liquors  which  mingle 
with  it.  The  penis  contains  the  feminal  canal ; it  fwells  by 
the  accumulation  of  blood  when  the  nerves  are  excited  by 
defire  : by  that  means,  it  is  rendered  capable  of  penetrating 
the  vagina,  which  leads  to  the  matrix,  or  to  the  oviduQutt 
and  of  conveying  thither  the  fluid  deflined  to  vivify  the 
ova.  The  oviduct  or  tube  receives  the  ovum  at  the  moment 
in  which  it  is  detached  from  the  ovarium  ; and  conducts  ifc 
without  the  animal  if  it  be  of  the  oviparous  kind,  or  into 
the  matrix  if  it  be  viviparous.  The  little  embryo  develope* 
itfelf,  and  draws  its  nourifhment,  either  from  the  body  of  its 
mother,  by  the  abforption  of  a large  tiffue  of  veflels  con- 
nedted  with  thofe  of  its  own  body,  or  from  an  organized 
mafs  attached  to  it  in  the  fame  manner,  and  which  forms  the 
yolk  of  the  egg,  or  the  vitellus.  When  the  embryo  attains 
a certain  Rate,  the  matrix  expels  it ; or  it  breaks  the  ftiell  of 
the  egg  in  which  it  is  contained,  andefcapes  from  its  priforu 
See  Generation. 

View  of  the  principal  differences  which  animals  exhibit  in 
their  feveral  organs. — It  appears  from  the  preceding  account, 
that  what  is  common  to  each  kind  of  organs,  confidered  in 
all  animals,  refolves  itfelf  into  a very  fmall  compafs,  and  that 
frequently  they  only  refemble  one  another  in  the  effedts  they 
produce.  This  is  particularly  obvious  with  refpedt  to  re- 
fpiration, which  is  performed  in  the  different  clafles  of  ani- 
mals  by  organs  fo  various,  that  their  ftrudture  prefents  no 
common  point  of  comparifon.  Thofe  differences  in  the 
organs  of  the  fame  kind  are  precifely  the  objedt  of  compa- 
rative anatomy  ; and  the  fhort  expofition  we  are  about  to 
make,  of  the  principal  of  thefe  differences,  may  be  regarded 
as  a general  view  of  this  fubjedt.  We  fhall,  therefore, 
return  to  each  of  the  fundtions  of  which  we  have  treated,  and 
examine  the  different  degrees  of  energy  it  poffeffes,  and  the 
particular  means  by  which  it  is  carried  on  in  different  animals. 

The  organs  of  motion  prefent  us  at  firft  fight  with  two 
important  diftindtions  with  refpedt  to  their  fituation.  Some- 
times the  bones  form  an  internal  fkeleton,  articulated  and 
covered  by  the  mufcles ; fometimes  there  are  no  internal 
bones,  but  merely  feales  or  fhells  which  cover  the  fkin,  with, 
in  which  are  the  mufcles : in  other  cafes  there  is  no  hard 
part  that  can  ferve  as  a lever  or  point  of  fupport  for  the 
motions  of  the  animal’s  body. 

Animals  of  the  firft  kind  have  the  whole  body  fupported 
by  a ftrong  pillar,  formed  of  feveral  bony  pieces,  placed 
one  above  the  other,  and  called  the  fpine  of  the  back,  or 
the  vertebral  column.  They  are,  therefore,  denominated 
vertebral  animals.  Thefe  are  the  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles, 
and  fifties. 

The  animals  without  vertebras  are  either  entirely  foft,  or 
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fea*e  their  bodies  and  members  enveloped  in  (bales  articu- 
lated on  one  another,  or,  finally,  are  enclofed  in  (hells. 
Tliefe  are  the  foft  worms,  infefts,  and  the  teftacea. 

It  is  by  the  greater  or  lefs  perfe&ion  of  certain  parts 
that  the  animals  of  thefe  different  claffes  become  fufceptible 
of  various  kinds  of  motion. 

The  organs  of  fenfation  prefent  confiderable  varieties  ; — 
fome  have  a relation  to  the  internal  part  of  the  nervous  fyf- 
tem,  others  to  the  external  fenfes.  The  firll  give  rife  to  three 
clafTes that  of  animals  which  have  no  apparent  nervous 
fyftem,  and  in  which  we  difcover  neither  veffels  nor  nerves  ; 
fuch  arc  the  zoophytes  or  the  polypes  : —that  of  animals  in 
•which  there  is  only  the  brain  above  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  which  have  all  the  remainder  of  the  common  bundle  of 
nerves  fituated  underneath,  and  contained  in  the  fame  cavity 
■with  the  other  vifeera ; thefe  are  the  mollufca,  the  cruf- 
tacea,  infe&s,  and  a part  of  the  articulated  worms  : -laftly, 
that  of  animals  in  which  the  common  fafciculus  of  the  nerves 
is  fituated  entirely  in  the  back  above  the  alimentary  tube, 
and  enclofed  in  a canal  which  paffes  through  the  vertebral 
column  ; thefe  are  all  the  vertebral  animals.  Their  ganglia 
are  placed  on  the  fides  of  their  medullary  cord,  or  difperfed 
in  the  large  cavities.  Among  the  invertebral  animals  there 
are  fome  that  have  ganglia  only  in  the  large  cavities,  as  the 
mollufca,  and  others,  which  have  them  all  on  the  medullary 
cord  itfelf,  of  which  they  appear  to  be  fwellings  ; thefe 
are  the  infedls,  and  fome  articulated  worms. 

The  differences  in  the  external  fenfes  confift  in  their 
number,  and  in  the  degree  of  energy  that  belongs  to 
each. 

AH  vertebral  animals  pofTefs  the  fame  fenfes  as  man. 

Sight  is  wanting  in  the  zoophytes,  in  feveral  kinds  of 
articulated  worms,  in  feveral  larvte  of  infe&s,  and  in  the 
acephalous  mollufca.  Hearing  does  not  exifl,  at  lea  ft  we 
have  not  yet  difeovered  its  organ,  in  fome  mollufca  and  in- 
fers. The  other  three  fenfes,  but  particularly  thofe  of 
tafte  and  touch,  appear  never  to  be  wanting. 

But  each  of  thefe  fenfes  may  vary  confiderably  in  the 
degree  of  its  fufeeptibility,  and  the  complication  of  its 
ftru&ure.  The  perfection  of  the  fenfe  of  touch,  for  ex- 
ample, depends  upon  the  delicacy  of  the  external  teguments, 
and  on  the  divifion  of  the  extremities  that  more  particularly 
enjoy  that  fenfe  ; their  formation  rendering  them  capable  of 
being  applied  more  or  lefs  exactly  to  the  bodies  of  which 
the  animal  wifties  to  acquire  a knowledge.  Above  all,  it  is 
in  the  number  and  flexibility  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  and 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  claws  or  nails,  that  the  anatomift  dif- 
covers  important  chara£ters. 

The  eves  may  be  more  or  lefs  moveable,  fhore  or  lefs 
covered,  and  more  or  lefs  numerous.  The  ears  may  be 
funk  within  the  cranium,  or  expofed  outwardly  ; or  they 
may  be  provided  with  an  external  trumpet,  which  collects 
the  rays  of  found.  The  membranes  in  which  the  fenfe  of 
fmelling  retides,  may  be  more  or  lefs  extenfive  : thofe  which 
are  the  feat  of  talle,  may  be  more  or  lefs  delicate  and  hu- 
mid ; but  it  is  only  by  particularly  confidering  each  of  thofe 
fenfes,  that  we  can  take  a comprehenfive  view  of  the  dif- 
ferences that  exit!  in  the  various  claffes  of  animals. 

The  organs  of  digeftion  exhibit  two  important  differences 
in  their  general  difpofitiorre.  In  certain  animals,  (in  the 
greater  part  of  zoophytes,)  the  inteftines  form  a fac  with 
only  one  aperture,  which  ferves  at  once  for  the  entrance  of 
the  aliments,  and  the  iffue  of  the  excrements : all  other 
animals  have  two  diftind  apertures,  for  thofe  purpofes,  at 
the  two  extremities  of  the  fame  canal ; but  the  convolu- 
tions of  this  canal  may  be  fuch  as  to  remove  thefe  openings 


to  a greater  or  lefs  diftance  from  each  other.  Another  dif- 
ference which  has  much  influence  on  the  nature  of  the  ali- 
ments appropriated  to  each  fpecies,  is,  that  in  certain  ani- 
mals the  mouth  is  armed  with  teeth,  or  hard  parts  proper 
for  grinding  folid  fubltances,  while  in  others  they  do  not 
exilt.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the  animal  can  only  fwallow 
whole  bodies  if  its  mouth  be  large,  or  merely  fuck  in  fluids 
if  its  mouth  be  in  the  form  of  a tube.  The  ftru&ure  of 
thofe  teeth  has  itfelf  much  influence  on  the  fubftances  the 
animal  can  fubmit  to  maftication.  The  remainder  of  the 
alimentary  canal  varies  alio  confiderably  in  its  ftrudure,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  fubftances  which  the  mouth  conveys 
to  it.  On  this  likewife  depend  the  length  of  the  canal, 
and  the  number  of  ftomachs,  caeca,  &c. 

The  chyle  produced  by  the  action  of  the  digeftive  organs 
on  the  alimentary  fubftances  is  tranfmitted  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  body  in  two  different  ways.  It  either  (imply 
tranfudes  through  the  parietes  of  the  inteftinal  canal,  to 
bathe  all  the  interior  of  the  body,  or  it  is  abiorbed  by  par- 
ticular veffels  which  convey  it  into  the  mafs  of  the  blood. 
The  firft  is  the  mode  in  which  this  operation  is  performed 
in  zoophytes,  and,  probably,  alfo  in  noramon  infers,  which 
appear  to  have  no  kind  of  veffels  proper  for  circulation. 
As  to  the  other  animals,  viz.  the  mollufca,  and  the  verte- 
bral animals,  that  have  abforbent  veffels,  they  exhibit  two 
new  differences.  The  latter  have  red  blood,  and  the  lymph 
and  chyle  white.  Almoft  all  the  others  have  thefe  two 
fluids  of  the  fame  colour. 

Vertebral  animals  differ  among  themfelves,  with  regard 
to  the  colour  of  the  chyle,  which  is  white  and  opaque  in 
the  mammalia,  and  tranfparent,  like  the  other  lymph,  in  birds, 
reptiles,  and  fifties.  The  three  laft  claffes,  therefore,  have 
no  conglobate  glands  in  their  chyliferous  veffels,  while  they 
are  very  numerous  in  the  firft. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  accompanied  with  very 
important  differences  in  its  organs.  In  the  firft  place,  there 
are  animals  which  have  no  circulation  whatever,  viz.  in- 
fers and  zoophytes : others  have  a double,  and  others  a 
(ingle  circulation.  We  call  that  a double  circulation  in 
which  no  part  of  the  venous  blood  can  enter  the  arterial 
trunk,  until  it  has  paffed  through  the  organ  of  refpiration, 
which  is  generally  formed  of  the  ramifications  of  two  veffels  ; 
the  one  arterial,  the  other  venous ; each  nearly  as  large,  but 
not  fo  long,  as  the  two  principal  veffels  of  the  body.  Such 
is  the  circulation  of  man,  of  ail  mammalia,  of  birds,  fifties, 
and  a number  of  mollufca. 

In  the  fingle  circulation  a great  part  of  the  venous  blood 
re-enters  the  arteries  without  pafiing  through  the  lung ; 
becaufe  only  one  branch  of  the  arterial  trunk  is  expanded 
upon  that  organ  ; fuch  is  the  circulation  of  the  amphibia. 

There  are,  befides,  other  differences  in  the  hearts,  or  muf- 
cular  organs,  deitined  to  give  impulfe  to  the  blood.  In  the 
fingle  circulation  there  is  only  one  heart ; but  when  the  cir- 
culation is  double,  there  is  fometimes  an  organ  at  the  bafe 
of  the  aorta,  and  alfo  at  that  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  At 
other  times  it  is  at  one  of  the  two  only. 

In  the  one  cafe,  the  two  hearts,  or  rather  the  two  ven- 
tricles, may  be  united,  as  in  man,  mammalia,  and  birds  j or 
they  may  be  feparate,  as  in  the  cuttle  fifh. 

Where  there  is  only  one  ventricle,  it  may  be  placed  at 
the  bafe  of  the  artery  of  the  body,  as  in  fnails,  and  other 
mollufca ; or  at  the  bafe  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  as  in 
fifties. 

The  organs  of  refpiration  are  likewife  diftinguiftied  by  a 
number  of  remarkable  differences.  When  the  element  that 
aits  on  the  blood  is  the  utmofpheric  air,  it  penetrates  even 
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inf<5  the  interior  of  the  rcfpiratory  organ  ; bnt  when  that 
element  is  water,  it  fimply  glides  over  a furface  more  or  lefs 
multiplied. 

The  lamellae  which  compofe  the  organ,  in  the  latter  cafe, 
are  called  branchice.  They  are  found  in  filhes,  and  in  a 
number  of  mollufca  : indead  of  lamellae,  we  fometimes  find 
fringes  or  tufts. 

The  air  either  enters  the  body  by  a Tingle  aperture,  or 
by  federal.  In  the  fil'd;  cafe,  which  is  that  of  all  animals 
that  have  what  is  properly  called  lungs,  the  canal  which  re- 
ceives the  air  divides  into  a number  of  branches,  terminat- 
ing in  as  many  fmall  cells,  that  are  ufually  united  into  two 
maffes,  which  the  animal  has  the  power  of  comprefling  or 
dilating  at  pleafure. 

When  there  are  feveral  apertures,  which  is  the  cafe  only 
with  infedts,  the  veflels  that  receive  the  air  are  ramified  ad 
infinitum , and  convey  it  to  all  parts  of  the  body  without 
exception.  This  we  call  refpiration  by  tracheae. 

Lallly,  the  zoophytes,  if  we  except  the  echinodermata, 
have  no  apparent  organ  of  refpiration. 

The  organs  of  the  voice  prefent  only  two  differences, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  general.  They  depend  on  the 
pofition  of  the  glottis,  in  which  the  found  is  formed.  In 
birds,  it  is  at  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea  or  tube,  which 
conducts  the  air,  where  it  divides  into  its  two  branches  to 
pafs  into  the  lungs.  In  quadrupeds  and  reptiles  it  is  litu- 
ated  in  the  beginning  of  the  trachea,  at  the  root  of  the 
tongue. 

Only  thefe  three  claffes  have  a glottis;  but  the  other  ani- 
mals produce,  founds  by  different  means.  Sometimes  they 
employ  the  ffidtion  of  certain  elaflic  parts  ; fometimes  they 
beat  the  air  with  other  parts,  or  produce  a rapid  motion  in 
certain  portions  of  air,  which  they  fomewhere  retain  in  their 
bodies. 

Generation  gives  rife  to  varieties  of  two  kinds.  The 
one  relates  to  the  adlions  which  occafion  it,  the  other  to  the 
refult. 

In  a fmall  number  of  animals,  belonging  almoft  entirely 
to  the  clafs  of  zoophyta,  generation  is  performed  without 
copulation,  and  the  young  animal  grows  on  the  body  of  the 
parent,  like  a (hoot  on  a tree  : others  only  produce  in  confe- 
quence  of  copulation,  and  are  therefore  provided  with 
two  fexes ; but  thefe  two  fexes  may  be  feparate  in  different 
individuals,  or  united  in  the  fame.  It  is  only  in  the  mollufca 
and  zoophyta  that  this  lad  cafe  occurs  : all  animals  with 
vertebras,  and  infedls,  have  the  fexes  feparate. 

Hermaphrodite  animals,  fuch  as  the  bivalve  fhell-fifh,  ge- 
nerate fingly  ; in  others,  a reciprocal  copulation  takes  place, 
each  of  the  two  individuals  performing  the  functions  of  male 
and  female  : this  is  the  cafe  with  the  fnails  and  other  mollufca 
that  crawl  on  the  belly. 

The  produce  of  generation  is  either  a bud  which  deve- 
lopes  itfelf  into  an  animal,  remaining  fome  time  on  the  body 
from  which  it  proceeds,  and  of  which  it  forms  as  it  were  a 
branch  ; or  it  is  a foetus,  which  unfolds  itfelf  in  the  uterus 
of  its  mother,  to  which  it  isconnedted  by  a plexus  of  veflels, 
and  from  which  it  comes  forth  alive  ; or,  finally,  it  is  a 
foetus  inclofed  in  a (hell,  with  a fubftance  adhering  to  it  by 
veflels  which  it  mult  abforb  before  it  is  difeharged.  Thefe 
are  the  gemmiparous,  viviparous,  and  oviparous  modes  ot 
generation. 

The  firlt  occurs  in  fome  zoophytes,  and  in  fome  articu- 
lated worms  ; thefecondin  man  and  other  mammalia  only  ; 
the  third  is  common  to  all  other  animals  ; and  when  their 
young  come  forth  alive  from  the  body  of  the  mother,  as  is 


the  cafe  with  the  viper,  it  is  becaufe  the  eggs  are  hatched  in 

the  ovidudt. 

Ladly,  if  we  confider  the  dates  through  which  the  young 
animal  is  obliged  to  pafs  before  it  becomes,  in  its  turn, 
capable  of  perpetuating  its  fpecies,  we  again  difeover  two 
principal  differences.  Some  have  at  their  birth  the  form 
which  they  will  always  preferve,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  inconfiderable  parts  which  have  yet  to  difclofe  them- 
felves,  and  to  change  their  proportions : the  others,  on  the 
contrary,  have  a form  altogether  different  from  their  perfeft 
date,  and  not  only  have  to  produce  and  unfold  new  parts, 
but  mud  lofe  their  old  ones  : thefe  are  the  animals  which 
undergo  a metamorphofis.  Hitherto  this  change  has  only 
been  obferved  to  take  place  among  infedts,  and  among 
the  reptiles  without  feales,  that  is  fay,  frogs  and  fala” 
manders. 

Such  are  the  chief  varieties  which  the  organs  belonging  to 
the  feveral  functions  of  animals  exhibit. 

We  have,  however,  yet  to  notice  one  very  important  va- 
riety which  extends  to  feveral  of  thefe  funftions  ; it  relates 
to  the  organs  of  fecretion.  In  the  four  claffes  of  vertebral 
animals,  and  in  fome  mollufca,  thefe  organs  are  glands, 
or  at  lead  expanfions  of  blood-veffels ; the  name  of  gland 
being  particularly  applied  to  them  when  they  form  mall'es  of 
fome  thicknefs. 

It  is  not  fo  in  infedls,  which,  indead  of  fecretory 
organs,  have  only  tubes  more  or  lefs  long,  which  attract 
into  the  fpongy  texture  of  their  parietes,  that  portion 
they  have  to  feparate  from  the  mats  of  the  nutritive 

fluid. 

We  are  as  yet  little  acquainted  with  the  organs  of  fecre- 
tion in  zoophytes,  if  indeed  they  can  be  faid  to  have  any 
particular  organ  for  that  purpofe. 

Divificn  oj  life  into  the  animal  and  organic. — The  preceding 
fketcli  has  exhibited  to  us  a general  view  of  life ; when 
we  come  to  examine  it  more  in  detail,  it  offers  to  us  two 
remarkable  modifications.  One  is  common  to  vegetables 
and  animals,  the  other  peculiar  to  the  latter.  Compare  to- 
gether two  individuals,  one  taken  from  each  of  thefe  king- 
doms : one  exifls  only  within  itfelf,  has  no  other  relations  to 
furrounding  objects  than  thofe  of  nutrition,  is  born,  grows, 
and  perifhes,  attached  to  the  foil,  which  received  its  germ  : 
the  other  joins  to  this  internal  life,  which  it  poffeffes  in  a dill 
higher  degree,  an  external  life,  which  eflablifhes  numerous 
relations  between  it  and  the  neighbouring  objedts,  unites  its 
exidence  to  that  of  other  beings,  and  draws  it  near  to  or 
removes  it  from  them  according  to  its  wants  or  feArs.  We 
might  fay  that  the  vegetable  is  the  flceleton  of  the  animal, 
and  that,  in  order  to  form  the  latter,  it  was  only  ne'ceflary 
to  clothe  the  flceleton  with  an  apparatus  of  external  organs, 
calculated  to  edablifh  the  neceffary  relations.  Hence  k fel- 
lows that  the  fundfions  of  the  animal  form  two  very  didindl 
claffes.  One  of  thefe  confids  of  an  habitual  fucceflion  of 
aflimihtion  and  excretion  ; by  which  it  is  condantly  trans- 
forming into  its  own  fubdance  the  particles  of  other  bodies, 
and  then  rejecting  them,  when  they  have  become  ufelefi. 
By  the  other  he  perceives  furround  ng  objedts,  refiedfs  on 
his  fenfations,  performs  voluntary  motions  under  their  infiui 
ence,  and  generally  can  communicate,  by  the  voice,  hisplea- 
fures  or  pains,  his  defires  or  fears;  By  the  one  lie  lives 
only  within  himfelf ; by  the  other  he  carries  his  exidence  out 
of  the  fphere  of  his  owu  body. 

I call,  fays  Bichat,  the  fundlions  of  the  former  clafs, 
taken  altogether,  the  organic  life,  bccaufe  all  organifed  be- 
ings, whether  vegetable  op  animal,  enjoy  it  in  a more  or  lefs 
(narked  degree,  and  becaufe  organic  flrudture  is  the  only 
i condition 
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condition  neceffary  For  its  exercife.  The  affembled  fundtions 
of  the  fecond  clafs  form  the  animal  life,  fo  yarned  becaufe 
it  is  the  exclufive  attribute  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Generation  doc6  not  enter  into  the  feries  of  phenomena 
of  thefe  two  lives,  which  relate  entirely  to  the  individual ; 
while  that  fundtion  regards  the  fpecies,  and  is  confequently 
connedted  only  in  an  indiredt  manner  to  mod  of  the  other 
fundtions.  Its  exercife  does  not  begin  until  the  others  have 
been  for  a long  time  in  adtion  ; and  it  is  exiinguifhed  long 
before  they  ceafe.  In  mod  animals  its  periods  of  adtivity 
are  feparared  by  long  intervals  of  entire  inaction  : and  in 
man,  where  the  remiilions  are  lefs  durable,  its  relations  to 
the  other  fundtions  arc  not  more  numerous. 

Each  of  the  lives  is  compofed  of  two  orders  of  fundtions, 
fucceeding  each  other,  and  mutually  connedted.  In  the 
animal  life,  the  fird  order  takes  place  from  the  exterior  of 
the  body  to  the  brain  ; and  the  fecond,  from  the  latter 
organ  to  thofe  of  locomotion  and  the  voice.  Objedts  affedt 
fuccefiively  the  fenfes,  the  nerves,  and  the  brain.  The  lird 
receive,  the  fecond  tranfmit,  and  the  lad  perceives  that 
impreffion  which  conditutes  a fenfation.  The  animal  is 
nearly  pallive  in  this  fird  order  of  fundtions  ; he  becomes 
adtive  in  the  fecond,  which  refults  from  the  fuccedive  ope- 
rations of  the  brain,  where  volition  arifes  in  confequence  of 
fenfation,  of  the  nerves,  which  tranfmit  this  volition,  and 
of  the  locomotive  and  vocal  organs,  which  are  the  agents  of 
its  execution.  A double  movement  of  compofition  and  de- 
compofition  exids  alfo  in  the  organic  life.  Hence  the  ani- 
mal is  not  the  fame  at  one  time  as  at  another  : his  organifation 
is  unchanged,  but  the  component  elements  are  condantly 
varying.  The  order  of  fundtions,  which  afiimilate  to  the 
animal  nutritive  fubltances,  confids  of  digedion,  circulation, 
refpiration,  and  nutrition.  All  foreign  matters  undergo  the 
influence  of  thefe  four  functions,  before  they  belong  to  the 
ekments  of  the  body.  After  a certain  time  abforption  re- 
moves them,  and  conveys  them  into  the  circulation?  from 
which  they  are  feparated  by  the  cutaneous  or  pulmonary 
exhalation,  or  by  the  various  fecrctions.  Thus  abforption, 
circulation,  exhalation,  and  fecretion,  form  the  fecond  order 
of  fundtions  in  the  organic  life  ; or  the  order  oppofed  to 
aflimilation.  The  circulating  fydem  is  the  common  centre 
in  the  organic,  as  the  brain  is  in  the  animal  life.  The  blood 
confids  of  two  parts  ; one,  furnilhed  principally  by  the  food, 
affords  the  ma'.erials  of  nutrition;  while  the  other,  conlti- 
tuting  the  wreck  or  refidue  of  all  the  organs,  fupplies  with 
materials  the  fecrctions  and  external  exhalations.  Yet  the 
latter  functions  fometimes  convey  out  of  the  body  the 
products  of  digedion  where  they  have  never  been  em- 
ployed in  nourifhing  the  organs.  This  is  exemplified  in  the 
urinary  and  cutaneous  dilcharges  confequent  on  copious 
drinking. 

The  mod  efTential  difference  that  appears  toexid  between 
the  organs  of  the  animal  and  thofe  of  the  organic  life,  is  the 
fymmetry  of  the  one  and  the  irregularity  of  the  other. 
This  obfervadon,  indeed,  does  not  apply  to  all  animals; 
nor  is  it  invariably  true  in  man;  hut  it  holds  good  generally 
in  the  latter,  and  forms  a driking  general  feature.  Two 
globes  exactly  alike  receive  the  impreflion  of  light.  Sounds 
and  odours  have  each  their  double  organ.  The  median  line 
is  clearly  marked  on  the  tongue,  and  its  two  halves  exactly 
refemble  each  other.  This  line  is  not  very  manifeft  in  the 
fkin.  The  nerves,  which  tranfmit  i npreffions  from  the  fen- 
litive  organs,  are  arranged  in  lymmetrical  pairs.  And  the 
brain,  in  which  the  impreflion  is  received,  has  a regular  form  ; 
its  double  parts  refemble  each  other  on  the  oppolite  lides  ; 
and  its  lingle  organs  are  all  fymmetrically  divided  by  the 
median  line  into  two  exactly  correfponding  halves.  The 
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nerves,  which  tranfmit  our  volitions  from  the  brain  t* 
the  agents  of  locomotion  and  the  voice  ; and  the  loco- 
motive organs,  compofed  of  a great  part  of  the  mufcular 
fyifem,  of  the  bony  fyftem  and  its  dependencies  ; and  the 
larynx  and  its  accefibry  organs  ; the  double  agents  for 
the  execution  of  volitions,  have  a fymmetrical  ftrudture 
throughout. 

The  mufcles  and  nerves,  when  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
animal  life,  no  longer  exhibit  this  regularity  of  form. 
The  heart,  and  the  mufcular  coverings  of  the  digeflive 
vifeera,  prove  this  with  refpedt  to  the  mufcles  ; and  the  great 
fympathetic  nerve,  every  where  employed  in  the  internal  life, 
clearly  drew  the  irregularity  in  the  nerve^. 

On  furveying  the  parts  concerned  in  the  organic  life,  we 
fhall  find  that  an  exactly  oppoiite  character  is  applicable  to 
them.  The  ftomach,  the  inteftines,  the  fpleen,  liver,  &c. 
are  all  irregularly  formed  in  the  digeflive  fyltem.  In  the 
circulating  apparatus,  the  heart,  and  the  large  veffels,  fuch 
as  the  veniE  cavse,  the  azygos,  the  vena  portarum,  &c. 
exhibit  no  trace  of  fymmetry.  Continual  varieties  are  ob- 
ferved  in  the  blood-vefTels  of  the  extremities,  and  the  difpo- 
fition  of  one  fide  is  often  by  no  means  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  other. 

The  refpiratorv  apparatus,  at  the  firfl  glance,  appears 
regular  ; but  we  find  the  two  branches  of  the  trachea  difli- 
milar  in  fize,  length,  and  direction  ; the  two  lungs  differing 
in  fize  and  in  the  number  of  their  lobes,  See.  The  organs 
of  exhalation  and  abforption,  the  ferous  membranes,  the 
thoracic  dudt,  and  the  right  lymphatic  trunk,  as  well  as  the 
other  abforbing  veffels,  have  every  where  an  irregular  dif- 
tribution. 

Among  the  glands  we  fee  the  mucous  follicles  every 
where  fcattered  irregularly.-  The  pancreas  and  liver  are  out 
of  all  fymmetry  : the  kidnies  differ  in  pofition,  fize,  See. 

It  is  apparent,  from  thefe  confiderations,  that  the  organs 
of  the  animal  life  in  man  are  effentially  charadterifed  by  fym- 
metry ; while  thofe  of  the  internal  life  have  the  conltant 
character  of  irregularity  in  their  external  forms. 

It  follows  from  this  view',  that  the  animal  life  is  in  a manner 
double  ; that  its  phenomena,  executed  at  the  fame  time  on 
the  two  lides,  form  an  independent  fyftem  on  each  fide,  of 
which  one  may  go  on  while  the  other  ceafes.  This  happens 
in  thofe  cafes  of  paralyfis  called  hemiplegia,  where  the  ani- 
mal life  is  annihilated  on  one  fide  of  the  body,  fo  that  the 
individual  has  no  relation  to  furrounding  objedts  ; while  the 
prefervation  of  fenfation  and  motion  on  the  other  fide  give 
him  all  the  ufual  powers.  The  median  line  in  thefe  cafes 
accurately  diitinguifhes  the  found  from  the  affected  fide. 

In  the  organic  life,  on  tKe  contrary,  all  the  parts  confpire 
to  form  one  fyllem,  fo  that  the  fundtions  of  or.e  fide  can- 
not be  interrupted  without  thofe  of  the  other  being  affedted. 
The  liver  on  the  left  influences  the  date  of  the  flomach  on 
the  right ; if  the  colon  ceafe  to  adt  on  one  fide,  that  of  the 
other  cannot  go  on  ; the  fame  caufe  that  fhould  arreft  the 
circulation  in  the  large  venous  trunks  and  the  right  fide  of 
the  heart,  would  flop  it  alfo  in  the  left  fide,  and  in  the 
arteries,  Sec.  Hence,  if  all  the  organs  of  the  internal  life 
on  one  fide  fhould  have  their  functions  flopped,  thofe  of  the 
oppofite  fide  would  neceffarily  remain  inadtive,  and  death 
mud  follow.  This  affertion,  however,  is  general,  and  applies 
to  the  organic  fundtions  collectively  ; foine  of  the  organs 
are  in  fact  double,  and  may  fupply  each  other’s  places,  as 
the  kidney  and  lung. 

Bichat  proceeds  to  point  out  the  differences  by  which  the 
animal  and  orga  nic  lives  are  diltinguifhed  when  in  a ftate  of 
action.  He  obferves  that  harmony  is  to  the  fundtions  of 
the  organs,  what  fymmetry  is  to  their  conformation  ; it 
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fuppofes  a perfeft  equality  of  force  and'a&ion,  as  fymmetry 
indicates  an  exaft  analogy  between  the  external  form  and 
the  internal  ftrufture.  It  is  a confequence  of  the  law  of 
fymmetry  ; for  two  parts,  effentially  alike  in  their  ftrufture, 
cannot  aft  differently.  This  reafoning  would  lead  to  the 
general  pofition,  that  harmony  is  the  charafter  of  the  exter- 
nal funftions,  and  difcordance  the  attribute  of  the  internal 
ones.  He  then  enters  at  confidcrable  length  into  a detailed 
confideration  of  this  fubjeft  ; but  does  not  fucceed  in  prov- 
ing the  point  to  the  extent  afferted. 

A more  important  diftinftive  charafter  of  the  two  lives 
is  drawn  from  the  periodical  intermiffions  of  the  external 
funftions,  and  the  uninterrupted  continuity  of  the  internal 
ones.  Whatever  fufpends  refpiration  and  circulation,  fuf- 
pends  and  even  annihilates  life  if  it  be  continued.  All  the 
fecretions  go  on  uninterruptedly  ; if  fome  periods  of  re- 
miflion  are  obferved,  as  in  the  bile  and  faliva,'  when  digeftion 
and  maftication  are  not  going  on,  thefe  affeft  only  the  de- 
gree of  aftivity  and  not  the  entire  exercife  of  the  fitnftion. 
Exhalation  and  abforption  fucceed  each  other  without  ceaf- 
ing  ; nutrition  is  never  inaftive  ; the  double  motion,  of 
compolition  and  decompofition,  from  which  it  refults,  ends 
only  with  life. 

In  this  concatenation  of  the  organic  phenomena,  each 
function  depends  immediately  on  thofe  which  precede  it. 
The  circulation  is  the  centre  of  the  whole,  and  immediately 
connefted  with  their  exercife  ; if  that  is  di.fturbed,  the 
others  languifh  ; they  ceafe  if  the  blood  no  longer  moves. 
Thus,  the  numerous  wheels  of  a clock  flop  as  loon  as  the 
pendulum,  which  fets  them  all  in  motion,  is  at  reft.  Not 
only  is. the  general  aftion  of  the  organic  life  connefted  to 
the  particular  aftion  of  the  heart,  but  each  funftion  is  alio 
feparately  connefted  to  all  the  others.  Without  fecretion 
there  would  be  no  digeftion  ; without  exhalation,  no  ab- 
forption  ; without  digeftion,  no  nutrition.  We  may,  there- 
fore, lay  down  as  a general  charafter  of  the  organic  func- 
tions, their  continuity  of  aftion  and  mutual  dependence  on 
each  other. 

On  the  contrary,  confider  each  organ  of  the  animal  life 
in  the  excercife  of  its  funftions  ; you  will  fee  conftantly 
alternations  of  aftivity  and  repofe,  complete  intermiffions, 
and  not  remiflions  like  what  may  be  feen  in  fome  of  the 
organic  phenomena.  Each  fenfe,  fatigued  by  a long  con- 
tinuance of  fenfations,  becomes  momentarily  unlit  for  the 
reception  of  new  ones.  The  ear  is  not  excited  by  founds, 
and  the  eye  is  elofed  againft  the  light,  merely  becaufe  the 
refpeftive  funftions  have  been  exerted  for  fome  time.  Fa- 
tigued by  a long  exercife  of  the  perception,  the  imagination, 
memory,  &c.,  the  brain  requires  a fufpeniion  of  aftion  pro- 
portioned to  the  duration  of  the  preceding  aftivity,  in  order 
to  recruit  the  powers,  without  which  it  could  not  again  be- 
come aftive. 

When  a mnfcle  has  been  contrafted  ftrongly,  and  for  a 
confidcrable  time,  it  cannot  perform  new  contraftion  until 
after  a certain  interval  of  relaxation.  Hence  there  are  in- 
termiffions  in  the  exertions  of  the  locomotive  and  vocal 
powers. 

This  interrniffion  in  the  animal  life  may  be  either  partial  or 
general.  The  former  is  feen  when  a particular  organ  has  been 
a long  time  in  exercife,  the  others  remaining  inaftive  ; this  or- 
gan then  relaxes  ; it  fteeps  while  the  others  are  awake.  Each 
animal  funftion,  therefore,  is  not  in  an  immediate  dependence 
on  the  others,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  organic  funftions.  When 
the  fenfes  are  elofed  againft  external  objefts,  the  aftion  of 
the  brain  may  ftill  continue;  memory,  imagination,  and  reflec- 
tion, are  then  often  exercifed.  Locomotion  and  the  voice 
may  Hill  remain  ; when  the  latter  are  interrupted,  the  func- 


tions of  the  fenfes  ftill  go  on.  The  animal  can  fatigue  any 
part  feparately.  Each,  therefore,  Ihould  have  the  power  of 
refting  in  order  to  recruit  its  forces  feparately  ; this  is  the 
partial  deep  of  the  organs.  General  deep  is  the  affemblage 
of  thefe  particular  afts,  and  arifes  from  the  law  which  we 
have  juft  illuftrated. 

Differences  of  the  organic  and  animal  lives  in  refped  to 
the  vital  properties. — Phyiicians  and  phyfiotogifts,  in  their 
writings  on  the  vital  powers,  have  generally  begun  by  fearch- 
ing  for  the  principle  on  which  they  depend  : they  have 
wifhed  to  defeend  from  the  ftudy  of  its  nature  to  that  of 
the  phenomena,  inftead  of  afeending  from  the  refult  of  ob- 
fervation  to  the  conclufions  which  theory  may  fuggeft. 
The  foul  of  Stahl,  the  archanis  of  Van  Helmont,  the 
vital  principle  of  Barthez,  the  materia  vitas  of  Hunter, 
with  a long  train  of  et  ceteras,  have  been  regarded  in  their 
turns  as  the  Angle  centres  of  all  thofe  aftions  which  bear 
the  charafter  of  vitality,  and  have  fuccefiively  afforded  the 
bafes  on  which  all  phyiiological  explanations  reft  in  the  lall 
refult.  Each  of  thefe  has  been  fucceflively  deftroyed,  and 
nothing  has  keen  preferved  from  their  wrecks,  except  the 
faft$  afforded  by  experiment  on  the  powers  of  fenfation  and 
motion.  So  narrow  are  the  limits  of  the  human  under- 
ftanding,  that  the  knowledge  of  firll  caufes  feem  placed  for 
ever  beyond  our  reach.  The  thick  veil  which  covers  them, 
envelops  in  its  innumerable  folds  whoever  attempts  to  break 
through  it.  In  the  ftudy  of  nature,  principles  are  certain 
general  refults  of  firft  caufes,  from  which  innumerable  fe- 
condary  refults  proceed  ; the  art  of  difeovering  the  con- 
neftion  between  thefe  primary  and  fecondary  refults  is  the 
objeft  of  every  judicious  mind.  To  feek  the  conneftion 
between  firft  caulcs  and  their  general  effefts,  is  like  walking 
blindfold  through  a road  from  which  we  may  ftray  by  a 
thoufand  paths. 

Moreover,  how  are  we  interefted  in  knowing  thefe  caufes  ? 
is  it  neceffary  that  we  Ihould  underftand  the  nature  of  light, 
oxygen,  caloric,  &c.,  in  order  to  ftudy  the  phenomena  ? 
Let  us  imitate,  in  the  fcience  of  phyfiology,  the  examples 
of  modern  metaphyficians  in  their  inveftigations  of  the  in- 
telleftual  phenomena  ; let  us  fuppofe  the  caufes,  and  fix  our 
attention  entirely  on  the  grand  refults. 

We  may  obferve  in  nature  two  claffes  of  beings,  two 
claffes  of  properties,  and  two  claffes  of  fciences.  Beings 
are  either  organic  or  inorganic,  properties  vital  or  not  vital, 
and  fciences  phyfiological  or  phyfical.  Animals  and  vege- 
tables are  organic  ; minerals,  inorganic.  Senfibility  and 
contraftility  are  vital  properties  ; gravity,  affinity,  clafti- 
city,  are  non-vital  properties.  Animal  and  vegetable 
phyfiology,  and  medicine,  compofe  the  phyfiological  fci- 
ences ; atironomy,  chemiftry,  &c.  &c.  are  phyfical  fciences. 
Thefe  two  claffes  of  fciences  relate  merely  to  phenomena. 
Two  others,  relating  to  external  and  internal  forms,  confe- 
qucntly  deferiptive,  qorrefpond  to  them  ; thefe  are  botany, 
anatomy,  zoology,  for  organic  ; mineralogy,  See.  for  inor- 
ganic bodies. 

From  thefe  properties  are  derived  all  the  phenomena  in 
each  clafs  of  fciences.  Whatever  we  fee  in  attronomy,  hy- 
draulics, dynamics,  &c.  mull;  be  ultimately  referred  through 
the  concatenation  of  caufes,  to  gravity,  elailicity,  See.  In 
the  fame  way  the  vital  properties  are  the  mauifpring  at 
which  we  arrive,  whatever  phenomena  we  may  be  con- 
templating in  refpiration,  digeftion,  fecretion,  inflamma- 
tion, Sec. 

Each  body  poffeffes  a certain  number  of  properties, 
which  efpecially  characterize  it,  and  by  virtue  of  which  it 
concurs  in  its  own  manner  in  the  production  of  the  pheno- 
mena, which  are  fuccefiively  developed  in  the  univerfe. 

Obferve 
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Obferve  furrounding  objefls  ; carry  your  view  towards  the 
mod  diftant  ; ufe  the  telefcope  on  the  celeftial  bodies  mov- 
ing in  fpace,  or  penetrate  with  the  microfcope  into  the 
world  of  thofe  concealed  from  our  view  by  their  minute- 
Tiefs  ; you  will  conllantly  fee  inert  bodies  gravitating  to- 
wards each  other,  living  bodies  alfo  gravitating,  but  more- 
over feeling  and  performing  a motion,  which  they  owe  only 
to  ihemfelves.  Thefe  properties  are  fo  inherent  in  both, 
tha't  we  cannot  conceive  the  bodies  without  them  ; to  enjoy 
them  and  to  exift  mean  the  fame  thing.  Suppofe  that  they 
fhould  be  fuddenly  annihilated,  all  the  phenomena  of  nature 
would  inftantly  ccafe. 

Differences  between  the  vital  properties  and  the  physical 
powers — The  extent  of  this  difference  cannot  fail  to  itrike 
us  on  the  firft  glance.  The  vital  properties,  condantly  va- 
riable in  their  intenfity,  often  pafs  with  the  greated  rapidity 
from  the  lowed  to  the  highed  degree  of  energy,  are  fuc- 
cefTively  exalted  and  weakened  in  the  different  organs,  and 
affume,  under  the  influence  of  the  flighted  caufes,  a thou- 
fand  different  modifications.  Sleep,  exercife,  red,  digedion, 
hunger,  the  paifions,  the  effeCI  of  furrounding  agents,  &c. 
expofe  them  at  every  inltant  to  numerous  revolutions.  The 
others,  on  the  contrary,  condantly  the  fame  at  all  times, 
give  rife  to  a feries  of  phenomena  always  uniform.  Com- 
pare fenfihility  to  attraction  ; the  latter  is  always  in  propor- 
tion to  the  mafs  of  the  body,  in  winch  it  is  obferved,  while 
the  former  is  condantly  changing  in  the  fame  organ,  in  the 
fame  mafs  of  matter. 

The  invariable  nature  of  the  laws  which  prefide  over  the 
phyfical  phenomena,  enables  us  to  fubmit  to  calculation  all 
the  fciences  of  which  they  are  the  obje&s  ; but  the  appli- 
cation of  the  mathematics  to  vital  a&ion  can  only  lead 
to  very  general  formulae.  The  refidance  experienced  by 
a fluid  in  palling  through  a dead  tube,  the  velocity  of  a 
proje&ile,  &c.  may  be  eafily  reduced  to  a fixed  law  ; but  to 
calculate  with  Borelli  the  power  of  a mufcle,  the  velocity 
of  the  blood  with  Keil,  the  quantity  of  air  entering  the 
lungs  with  Irwine  and  Lavoifier,  is'  like  building  on  a mov- 
ing-fand  an  edifice  which  is  fedid  in  itfelf,  but  which  quickly 
falls  from  the  infecurity  of  its  foundation. 

From  the  circumdances  jud  explained,  the  vital  and  phy- 
fical phenomena  derive  refpeftively  the  characters  of  irregu- 
larity and  uniformity.  Inert  fluids  are  known,  when  they 
have  once  been  accurately  analyfed  ; but  one,  or  even  many 
examinations  do  not  inform  us  of  the  nature  of  the  living 
fluids.  Chemical  analyfes  give  us,  fays  Bichat,  the  anato- 
my (Anatomie  cadaverique)  of  them  ; but  their  phyfiology 
conlids  in  a knowledge  of  the  innumerable  variations  which 
they  exhibit  according  to  the  condition  of  the  refpeCtive 
organs.  The  urine  differs  as  it  is  voided  after  a meal  or 
after  lleep ; in  winter  and  in  fummer : the  mere  paffage 
from  a warm  to  a cold  temperature  alters  its  compolition  : 
it  is  not  the  fame  in  the  child,  the  adult,  and  the  old  man  ; 
in  the  male  and  in  the  female  ; in  a quiet  date  of  the  mind 
and  in  the  agitation  of  paffion.  Add  to  thefe  differences 
the  innumerable  alterations  produced  by  difeafe.  Thefe 
fadls  prove  that  the  organs  muff  undergo  continual  changes 
in  their  mode  of  action,  to  produce  correfpondent  variations 
in  the  fub dances  feparated  from  the  blood. 

The  fcience  of  organized  bodies  ffiould  be  treated  in  a 
manner  entirely  different  from  thofe,  which  have  inorganic 
matter  for  their  objeCt.  We  fhould  employ  a different  lan- 
guage ; fince  words  tranfported  from  the  phyfical  fciences 
to  the  animal  or  vegetable  economy  conftantly  recal  to  us 
ideas  not  at  all  connected  with  the  phenomena  ot  that  fcience. 
If,  fays  Bichat,  men  had  cultivated  phyfiology  before  natu- 
ral philofophy,  inffead  of  after  it,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
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they  would  have  difeovered  numerous  applications  of  the 
former  to  the  latter  ; that  they  would  have  deferibed  river3 
flowing  by  the  tonic  aCtion  of  their  banks  ; cryftals  formed 
by  an  excitement  of  the  reciprocal  fenfibilities  of  the  parti- 
cles ; planets  moving  by  their  mutual  irritation  at  great  dif- 
tances,  &c.  All  this  would  appear  to  us  very  unreafonable, 
as  we  fee  gravity  only  at  the  bottom  of  thefe  phenomena  : 
is  it  more  rational  to  have  recourfe  to  gravity,  chemical  af- 
finity, and  a language  entirely  founded  on  thefe  fundamental 
data,  in  a fcience  where  their  influence  is  moft  obfeure  l 
Natural  philofophy,  chemiftry,  See.  are  connected,  becaufe 
the  fame  laws  regulate  their  phenomena  : but  a vaff  interval 
feparates  them  from  the  fcience  of  organifed  bodies,  becaufe 
a wide  difference  exifts  between  their  laws  and  thofe  of  life. 
To  call  phyfiology  the  natural  philofophy  of  animals  can 
only  lead  to  inaccurate  notions : as  well  might  we  denomi- 
nate aftronomy  the  phyfiology  of  the  ftars. 

Difference  between  the  vital  properties  and  thofe  which  arife 
from  organifation  — The  properties  of  any  living  organ  are 
of  two  kinds  : the  one  immediately  connected  with  life,  be- 
ginning and  ending  with  it,  or  rather  forming  its  principle 
and  effence  ; the  other  connected  to  it  only  indirectly,  and 
appearing  rather  to  depend  on  the  organifation,  on  the  tex- 
ture of  the  part. 

Senfibility,  and  the  power  of  contracting,  are  vital  pro« 
perties.  Extenfibility  (the  capability  of  being  ftretched), 
and  the  power  cf  recovery,  when  the  extenfion  has  ceafed, 
are  properties  refulting  from  organifation.  The  latter  de- 
rive an  increafed  energy  from  life  ; but  they  ftill  remain  in 
the  organs  when  life  has  ceafed,  and  decompofition  is  the 
only  termination  of  their  exiftence.  We  (hall  confider  firft 
the  vital  properties. 

Of  the  enimal  and  organic  fenfibilities. — The  vital  properties 
are  reduced  to  thofe  of  perceiving  or  feeling  (fenfibility), 
and  moving  (contractility):  each  of  thefe  has  a different 
character  in  the  animal  and  organic  lives.  In  the  latter, 
fenfibility  is  only  the  capability  of  receiving  an  imprefiion  : 
in  the  former,  it  is  the  capability  of  receiving  an  imprefiion, 
with  the  additional  power  of  referring  it  to  a common  centre, 
or  confcioufnefs.  The  ftomach  is  fenfible  to  the  prefence 
of  food,  the  heart  to  that  of  the  blood,  and  an  excretory 
tube  to  the  contafit  of  its  proper  fluid  : but  this  power  ends 
in  the  organ  itfelf.  The  organs  of  fenfe,  the  mucous  fur- 
faces  at  their  origins,  the  nerves,  &c.  are  fenfible  to  the  im- 
preflions  of  bodies  which  touch  them,  and  moreover  tranf- 
mit  thefe  impreffions  to  the  brain,  which  is  the  general  centre 
ef  the  fenfibilities  of  thefe  various  organs. 

Thus  we  have  an  organic  and  an  animal  fenfibility.  On 
the  former  depend  all  the  phenomena  of  digeftion,  circula- 
tion, fecretion,  exhalation,  nutrition,  &c.  it  is  common  to 
plants  and  animals ; the  zoophyte  enjoys  it  as  well  as  the 
moft  perfectly  organifed  quadruped.  From  the  latter  flow 
the  fenfations,  perception,  and  pleafure  and  pain,  which 
modify  them.  The  perfection  of  an  animal  Is  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  in  which  he  enjoys  this  fenfibility.  It  is  not 
an  attribute  of  vegetables. 

The  difference  in  thefe  two  modifications  of  fentient 
power  is  well  marked  in  the  mode  of  their  termination  in 
fudden  deaths.  The  animal  fenfibility'  is  immediately  extiu- 
guilhed.  There  is  no  trace  of  this  facuity  left  in  the  inftant 
which  fucceeds  a powerful  concnflion  of  the  brain,  a great 
hemorrhage,  or  an  afphyxia  : but  the  organic  fenfibility  ftill 
fubfifts  for  a longer  or  fhorter  time.  The  lymphatics  ftill 
abforb : the  mufcle  quivers  when  pricked ; the  nails  and 
hairs  even  feem  to  grow.  All  traces  of  this  fenfibility  are 
not  deftroyed  until  after  an  interval,  occasionally  of  con- 
fiderable  length. 
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Yet  the  effential  nature  of  thefe  two  powers  is  probably 
the  fame.  In  many  parts  they  are  connedted  together  and 
fucceed  each  other  in  an  infenfible  manner  ; as  we  may  ob- 
ferve  in  the  origins  of  the  mucous  membranes.  We  are 
fenfible  of  the  paffage  of  the  food  through  the  mouth  and 
the  pharynx:  this  fenfation  becomes  weaker  in  the  beginning 
of  the  oefophagus,  almoft  ceafes  in  the  middle  of  that  tube, 
and  disappears  at  its  lower  extremity  and  in  the  ftomach, 
where  the  organic  fenfibility  alone  remains.  The  urinary 
and  generative  organs  exhibit  exadlly  the  fame  phenomenon ; 
there  is  animal  fenfibility  near  the  fkin  ; it  gradually  dimi- 
nilhes,  and  becomes  at  laft  organic  in  the  interior  of  the 
organs. 

Different  llimuli,  applied  to  the  fame  organ,  excite  in  it 
one  or  the  other  of  thefe  fenfibihties.  When  ligaments  are 
cut,  or  irritated  by  acids  or  alkalies,  they  do  not  tranfmit 
to  the  brain  the  ftrong  imprelfions  which  they  receive. 
But,  if  they  are  twilled,  diflended,  or  torn,  acute  pain  is 
the  confequence.  The  blood  circulates  in  the  arteries  with- 
out our  feeling  it,  but  injedt  an  extraneous  fluid,  and 
the  cries  of  the  animal  fiiew  that  he  is  fenfible  to  the  im- 
preffion. 

We  daily  obferve  inflammation,  by  increafing  the  organic 
fenfibility  of  a part,  transform  it  into  animal  fenfibility. 
Cartilages,  ferous  membranes,  &c.  which,  in  their  ordinary 
ftate,  have  only  the  obfeure  fenfibility  neceffary  for  their 
nutrition,  become  endued,  when  inflamed,  with  animal  fen- 
fibility, often  more  acute  than  that  of  the  organs,  in  which 
it  refides  habitually.  Inflammation  accumulates  the  vital 
properties  in  a part,  and  thereby  changes  the  organic  into 
animal  fenfibility,  which  differs  from  it  only  in  degree. 

The  diffinftion  now  explained  does  not  arife  from  the 
nature  of  the  faculty,  which  is  every  where  the  fame  ; but 
is  founded  on  the  different  modifications  of  which  it  is  fuf- 
ceptible.  The  power  is  common  to  all  organs,  and  forms 
their  true  vital  charadter ; but  it  is  diftributed  in  different 
proportions,  and  bellows  a different  mode  of  exiftence  on 
each.  In  thefe  varieties  there  is  a certain  meafure,  below 
which  the  excited  organ  alone  receives  and  perceives  the 
fenfation  ; and  above  which  it  is  tranfmitted  to  the  brain. 

Altheugh  each  organ  exhibits  continual  varieties  in  its 
fenfibility,  yet  it  feems  to  poffefs  originally  a certain  pro- 
portion, to  which  it  always  returns  after  thefe  alternations  of 
augmentation  and  diminution.  This  proportion  conflitutes 
the  proper  life  (vita  propria)  of  each  part,  and  fixes  the 
nature  of  its  relations  to  thofe  bodies,  which  are  foreign  to 
it,  but  which  often  come  in  contadl  with  it.  The  falivary, 
pancreatic,  and  biliary  dudls,  having  a proportion  of  fenfi- 
bility exadlly  analogous  to  the  nature  of  the  fluids  which 
pafs  through  them,  admit  thofe  readily,  but  reject  all 
others.  The  larynx  refufes  admifiion  to  every  thing  except 
the  air.  The  excretory  tubes  are  in  contadl,  on  the  mucous 
furfaces,  with  various  fluids  that  pafs  over  thefe  furfaces, 
but  they  never  allow  them  admifiion.  In  the  fame  way  the 
ladleals,  which  open  on  the  furface  of  the  inteflinal  canal, 
abforb  chyle  only,  and  not  the  fluids  which  may  be  mixed 
with  it.  Thefe  relations  do  not  exift  only  between  the  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  fenfibility  in  the  organs,  and  the 
various  animal  fluids  ; they  may  alfo  take  place  between  ex- 
ternal matter  and  the  parts  of  the  animal  frame.  The  par- 
ticular fenfibility  of  the  bladder  and  kiduies,  and  of  the 
falivary  glands,  eftablifhes  the  relations  between  thefe  organs 
and  cantharides,  mercury,  & c. 

It  may  be  enquired,  why  nature,  in  the  diftribution  of 
the  different  proportions  of  fenfibility,  has  bellowed  this 
property  only  in  inferior  degrees  on  the  internal  organs,  or 
thofe  of  the  interior  life,  while  Ihe  has  fo  abundantly  pro- 
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vided  with  it  the  external  organs  ? why,  confequently,  each 
organ  concerned  in  digeftjon,  circulation,  refpiration,  nu- 
trition, abforption,  does  not  tranfmit  to  the  brain  the  im- 
preflions  which  it  receives,  while  all  the  adls  of  the  animal 
life  fuppofe  this  tranfmiffion  ? The  reafon  feems  to  be, 
that  all  the  phenomena,  which  edablifh  our  relations  to  fur- 
rounding  beings,  mud  be,  and  are  in  effedl,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  will,  while  thofe,  which  are  fubfervient  to 
the  purpofes  of  afiimilation,  ought  to  be  exempt  from  that 
influence.  To  make  a phenomenon  dependent  on  the  will, 
we  mull  be  confcious  of  it : to  exempt  it  from  the  influence 
of  that  power,  this  confcioufnefs  mull  not  exill. 

Of  the  animal  and  organic  contractilities. — Contraction  is  the 
molt  common  form  of  motion  in  the  animal  organs.  Some 
indeed  move  by  dilatation,  as  the  iris,  corpus  cavernofum, 
&c. ; but  we  know  as  yet  fo  little  of  this  kind  of  motion, 
that  we  (hall  confine  our  remarks  entirely  to  the  former. 

Spontaneous  motion,  a faculty  inherent  in  living  bodies, 
prefents,  like  fenfibility,  two  great  modifications  diilindl 
from  each  other,  as  we  obferve  it  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
two  lives:  thefe  are  the  animal  and  the  organic  contradlility. 
The  former,  fubjeft  to  the  will,  has  its  origin  in  the  brain, 
ceafes  to  exill  when  the  organs  na  longer  communicate  with 
the  brain,  and  participates  in  all  the  affedlions  ©f  that  part. 
It  refides  exclufively  in  the  voluntary  mufcles,  and  prefides 
over  the  fun&ion  of  locomotion  and  the  other  movements, 
and  the  voice.  The  latter,  not  dependent  on  any  common 
centre,  has  its  origin  in  the  part,  is  not  connedled  with  any 
voluntary  adls,  and  produces  the  phenomena  of  digeltion, 
circulation,  fecretion,  &c.  Like  the  correfponding  fenfi- 
bilities,  they  are  effentially  dillinguilhed  in  violent  deaths, 
which  fuddenly  annihilate  the  animal  contradlility,  allowing 
the  organic  Hill  to  exert  itfelf  for  a longer  or  Ihorter  time. 
The  fame  difference  is  obferved  in  afphyxia,  which  fo  much 
refembles  death : the  animal  contradlility  is  entirely  fuf- 
pended,  the  organic  Hill  continuing  adlive.  In  paralyfis 
alfo,  voluntary  motion  is  dellroyed,  while  the  organic  move- 
ments Hill  go  on. 

Thefe  two  kinds  of  contradlility  are  connedled  to  their 
correfponding  fpecies  of  fenfibility.  The  fenfations  pro- 
duced by  external  objedls  bring  the  animal  contradlility  into 
exercife : and  before  the  organic  contraction  of  the  heart 
takes  place,  its  fenfibility  has  been  excited  by  the  contadl  of 
blood. 

Yet  the  connexion  is  not  the  fame  in  the  two  cafes.  The 
animal  fenfibility  may  be  excited,  without  the  analogous 
contradlility  being  neceflarily  brought  into  adlion  : but  the 
two  other  powers  are  never  feparately  exercifed.  The  ex- 
cretory tubes  immediately  re-adt  when  the  fecreted  fluids  are 
brought  into  contadl  with  them  : the  arrival  of  blood  in  the 
heart  is  neceflarily  followed  by  its  contradlion.  This  eon- 
jundlion  is  fo  conftant,  that  authors  have  included  both 
powers  in  one  name.  Irritability  defignates  both  the  fenfa- 
tion excited  by  the  contadl  of  any  body,  and  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  organ  when  it  re-adls. 

There  is  a very  Ample  reafon  for  this  difference.  In  the 
organic  life  nothing  intervenes  between  the  two  faculties 
in  their  exercife  ; the  fame  organ  is  the  point  at  which  the 
fenfation  terminates  and  the  contradlion  begins.  In  the 
animal  life,  on  the  contrary,  the  two  adls  are  feparated  by 
middle  fundlions,  thofe  of  the  nerves  and  brain,  which,  if 
they  are  not  exerted,  interrupt  the  communication.  Tn  the 
fame  way  we  explain  this  further  difference  ; viz.  that  there 
is  always  a llridl  proportion  between  the  fenfation  and  the 
contradlion  in  the  organic  life,  while  they  may  be  feparately 
exalted  or  diminilhcd  in  the  animal. 

Tvjo  varieties  of  the  organic  contractility. — The  animal  con- 
tradlility 
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traftility  is  always  nearly  the  fame,  in  whatever  part  it  may 
exift ; but  the  organic  difplays  two  effential  modifications, 
which  might  feem  to  indicate  a difference  of  nature,  al- 
though there  is  only  a diverfity  of  external  appearance. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  obferved  very  diftinftly,  while,  on 
other  occafions,  although  it  really  exifts,  infpeftion  alone 
cannot  appretiate  it. 

Senfible  organic  contraftility  may  be  feen  in  the  heart, 
ftomach,  inteftines,  bladder,  &c. : its  aftion  is  exerted  on 
the  animal  fluids  in  confiderable  mafTes. 

It  is  by  virtue  of  the  infeniible  organic  contractility,  that 
the  excretory  tubes  aft  on  their  refpeftive  fluids,  the  fecre- 
tory  organs  on  the  blood  which  they  receive,  all  parts  that 
are  nourifhed  on  their  nutritive  juices,  the  lymphatics  on 
the  fubftances  applied  to  thefe  orifices,  & c.  Whenever  the 
fluids  exift  in  fmall  mafTes,  where  they  are  minutely  divided, 
this  fecond  kind  of  contraftility  is  developed. 

We  may  illuftrate  the  difference  between  them,  by  com- 
paring one  to  the  attraftion,  which  is  exerted  between  large 
mafTes  of  matter,  and  the  other  to  the  chemical  affinities, 
which  take  place  between  the  component  particles  of  an 
aggregate.  Barthez  compares  them  to  the  motions  of  the 
hands  of  a watch  : that,  which  marks  feconds,  moves  round 
the  circumference  in  a very  obvious  manner  ; the  hour  hand 
moves  alfo,  although  we  cannot  perceive  its  motion. 

The  fenfible  organic  contraftility  correfponds  nearly  to 
what  has  been  called  irritability ; the  other  to  the  tonic 
power,  or  tonicity.  Thefe  two  words  are  objeftionable, 
becaufe  they  indicate  a diverfity  of  nature  in  the  two  pro- 
perties. The  common  term  which  we  employ,  defignates 
their  general  charafter,  that  of  belonging  to  the  internal 
life,  and  of  being  independent  of  the  will  ; while  the  addi- 
tional epithet  expreffes  the  peculiar  attribute  of  each.  This 
view  of  the  matter  is  confirmed  by  the  faft,  that  the  two 
properties  are  connedted  by  infenfible  gradations.  Between 
theobfeure,  but  real  contraftility  neceffary  for  the  nutrition 
of  the  hair,  nails,  &c.  and  that  which  we  fee  exerted  in  the 
motions  of  the  inteftines,  ftomach,  &c.,  there  are  many 
{hades  which  form  the  tranfition  ; fuch  as  the  motions  of  the 
dartos,  of  the  arteries,  of  fome  parts  of  the  fkin. 

The  circulation  will  ferve  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  gra- 
dual tranfition  from  one  to  the  other  kind  of  organic  con- 
traftility. In  the  heart  and  large  vefl'els,  this  funftion  is 
regulated  by  the  fenfible  kind  ; it  becomes  lefs  and  lefs  ap- 
parent, in  proportion  as  the  diameter  of  the  veffels  diminifhes ; 
and  it  is  laftly  infenfible  in  the  capillaries  where  tonicity 
alone  is  obfervablc. 

To  confider,  with  moft  authors,  irritability  as  a property 
exclufively  belonging  to  mufcles,  and  conftituting  a cha- 
rafter by  which  they  are  diftinguifhed  from  other  organs, 
and  to  exprefs  this  property  by  a name  indicating  this  ex- 
clufive  feat,  is  taking  a confined  and  erroneous  view  of  the 
matter.  The  mufcles  undoubtedly  occupy  the  firft  rank  in 
this  refpeft  ; they  poffefs  the  greateft  (hare  of  organic  con- 
traftility. But  every  living  organ  re-afts,  like  them,  though 
in  a lefs  apparent  manner,  on  ftimuli  artificially  applied,  or 
on  the  fluids  which  it  receives,  and  which  bring  to  it  the 
materials  of  fecretion,  nutrition,  exhalation,  or  abforption. 

Hence  nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than  the  rule  com- 
monly adopted  for  deciding  whether  a part  be  or  be  not  of 
a mufcular  nature  ; a rule  which  confifts  in  examining  whe- 
ther it  contrafts  under  the  aftion  of  natural  or  artificial 
ftimuli.  From  this  mode  of  judging,  a mufcular  coat  has 
been  afiigned  to  the  arteries,  although  their  organization  is 
throughout  unlike  that  of  the  mufcles ; the  uterus  has  been 
pronounced  to  be  mufcular,  although  there  are  great  dif- 


ferences between  it  and  any  mufcles  ; and  a mufcular  tex- 
ture has  been  admitted  in  the  dartos,  iris,  &c. 

This  faculty  of  contraftion,  like  fenfibility,  is  unequally 
diftributed  in  the  organs ; and  thefe  differences,  like  thofe 
of  fenfibility,  appear  to  be  only  differences  in  degree. 

If  we  were  to  defignate  any  kind  of  contraftion  in  the 
mufcles  by  a particular  term,  it  would  be  their  animal, 
rather  than  organic  contraftility  ; fince  they  alone,  of  all 
parts  in  the  body,  move  under  the  influence  of  the  brain. 
This  property  is  foreign  to  their  tiffue,  and  is  derived  en- 
tirely from  the  latter  organ. 

The  two  kinds  of  contraftility  cannot  be  changed,  like 
the  two  fpeeies  of  fenfibility.  The  organic  is  never  tranf- 
formed  into  animal  ; however  its  intenfity  may  be  increafed, 
it  is  ftill  of  the  fame  nature.  The  ftomach  and  inteftines 
are  often  fo  fufceptible,  that  the  flighteft  caufe  will  pro- 
duce violent  motions  ; but  thefe  are  never  influenced  by  the 
brain. 

The  extenfibility  and  contractility  arifmg  from  organization. — 
Thefe  properties  depend  entirely  on  the  organic  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  of  the  frame.  They  fucceedand  are  con- 
nefted  to  each  other,  and  are  in  a ftate  of  mutual  depend- 
ence, like  the  vital  phenomena  of  fenfibility  and  con. 
traftility. 

The  extenfibility  of  tiffue,  or  the  power  of  elongation 
beyond  the  ordinary  ftate,  from  a foreign  impulfe,  belongs 
in  a very  fenfible  manner  to  a great  number  of  organs.  The 
extenfor  mufcles  are  remarkably  lengthened  where  the  limbs 
are  bent  to  the  greateft  degree ; the  fkin  gives  way  and  is 
ftretched  to  envelop  tumours  ; aponeurofes  are  diftended  by 
fluids  accumulated  under  them,  as  in  afeites  and  pregnancy. 
The  mucous  and  ferous  membranes  prefent  analogous  phe- 
nomena. The  fibrous  membranes  and  even  the  bones  are 
fufceptible  of  this  diftention  ; as,  for  inftance,  the  dura 
mater,  cranium  and  pericranium  in  hydrocephalus,  the  ex- 
tremities and  middle  of  the  long  bones  in  the  various  affec- 
tions of  thofe  organs ; the  kidnies,  brain,  and  liver,  in 
abfeeffes  of  their  interior,  the  fpleen  and  lung  when  diftended 
with  blood,  the  ligaments  in  hydrops  articuli  ; in  a word,  all 
organs,  under  a thoufand  circumftances,  offer  to  us  innu- 
merable proofs  of  this  property,  which  is  inherent  in  their 
tiffue,  but  not  dependent  on  life.  It  fubfifts,  as  long  as  the 
organic  ftrufture  remains,  even  for  a long  time  after  life  has 
become  extinft.  Putrefaftion,  decompofition,  and  what- 
ever affefts  the  organic  tiffue,  are  the  only  caufes  that 
deftroy  the  exercife  of  this  property,  in  which  the  organs 
are  always  palfive,  and  experience  a mechanical  influence 
from  the  various  bodies  which  aft  on  them. 

We  may  draw  out  a fcale  of  extenfibility  for  the  different 
organs.  At  the  top  are  placed  thofe  which  have  the  moft 
foftnefs  in  the  arrangement  of  their  fibres,  as  the  mufcles, 
fkin,  cellular  tiffue,  &c. ; at  the  bottom  thofe  charafterized 
by  confiderable  denlity,  as  the  bones,  cartilages,  tendons, 
nails,  See. 

A particular  mode  of  contraftility  correfponds  to  this 
extenfibility  j it  may  be  called  the  contraftility  of  tillue,  or 
contraftility  through  the  ceffation  of  extenfion.  For  i §1* 
exertion  in  any  organ,  it  is  only  neceffary  that  the  extenfion 
fhould  ceafe.  Ordinarily,  moft  of  our  organs  are  main- 
tained in  a certain  ftate  of  tenfion  by  particular  caufes  ; the 
locomotive  mufcles  by  their  antagonifts  ; the  hollow  mufcles, 
by  the  various  fubftances  which  they  enclofe  ; the  veffels  by 
the  fluids  which  circulate  in  them  ; the  fkin  of  one  part,  by 
that  of  the  neighbouring  organs  ; the  alveoli  of  the  jaws  by 
the  teeth,  &c.  Now,  if  any  of  thefe  caufes  ceafe  to  aft,  con- 
traftipn  immediately  takes  place  j divide  a rnufcle,  and  it* 
4X2  antagonift 
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antagonift  will  be  fhortened ; empty  a hollow  mufeular 
organ,  and  it  will  contrail ; prevent  an  artery  from  receiving 
blood,  and  it  will  be  converted  into  a ligament ; cut  the 
1km,  and  the  edges  of  the  incifion  will  be  drawn  afunder  ; 
remove  a tooth,  and  the  focket  will  be  obliterated. 

lit- all  thefe  cafes  contradlion  follows  the  ,ceffation  of  a 
naturaj  extenfion  ; in  other  inftances  it  is  the  confequence  of 
the  ceffation  of  an  unnatural  exteniion.  Thus  the  abdomen 
is  reduced  after  parturition  or  paracentefis  ; the  cellular 
tiffue  after  the  opening  of  an  abfcefs  ; the  tunica  vaginalis 
after  the  operation  for  hydrocele  ; the  fkin  of  the  fcrotum 
after  the  removal  of  a large  difeafed  tefticle  ; and  aneurifmal 
facs  after  the  evacuation  of  the  contained  fluid. 

This  kind  of  contractility  is  perfedlly  independent  of  life  ; 
like  the  extenlibility,  it  is  connedled  only  to  the  tiffue  or 
organic  arrangement  of  parts  ; but  the  vital  powers  bellow 
on  it  increafed  energy  ; thus  a divided  mufcle  retradls  much 
lefs  in  the  dead  than  in  the  living  Hate.  It  terminates  only 
by  the  diforganization  of  the  parts  from  decompofltion,  & c., 
and  not  by  the  annihilation  of  their  vital  properties. 

Mod  authors,  as  Haller,  Blumenbach,  Barthez,  8cc., 
have  confounded  the  phenomena  of  this  contradlility  with 
thofe  of  the  organic  infenlible  kind,  or  tonicity  ; they  refer 
the  redudlion  of  the  abdomen  after  its  dillention,  the  retrac- 
tion of  the  divided  Ikin,  and  the  corrugation  of  the  fcrotum 
by  cold,  and  the  crifpation  of  parts  by  certain  poifons, 
ftyptics,  See.  to  the  fame  principle.  The  two  former  phe- 
nomena belong  to  the  contractility  of  tifl’ue,  which  never 
fuppofes  the  application  of  irritants  ; the  latter  to  tonicity, 
which  is  never  exerted  without  their  influence. 

In  order  to  render  the  dillindlions,  which  we  have  made 
on  this  fubjedt,  more  clear,  let  us  feledt  for  obfervation  an 
organ  in  which  all  the  kinds  of  contradlility  are  united  ; a 
voluntary  mufcle  for  example.  This  mufcle  adts,  ill, 
through  the  influence  of  the  nerves,  which  it  derives  from 
the  brain ; this  is  the  animal  contradlility  ; 2dly,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a chemical  or  phyfical  ftimulus,  which  produces 
in  it  a general  movement  analogous  to  thofe  which  naturally 
belong  to  the  heart  and  other  involuntary  mufcles  ; this  is 
the  organic  fenfible  contradlility  or  irritability  ; 3dly,  by 
the  arrival  of  fluids,  which  convey  the  materials  of  nutrition 
to  all  its  parts,  and  which  excite  motion  in  every  fibre  and  par- 
ticle,— a motion  indifpenfible  to  the  fundtion  of  nutrition, 
as  it  is  in  the  glands  to  fecretion,  in  the  lymphatics  to  ab- 


forption,  &c.  ; this  is  the  infenfible  organic  contradlility  or 
tonicity  ; 4thly,  by  the  tranfverfe  fedlion  of  its  fubftance, 
producing  retradlion  of  the  divided  ends  towards  their 
points  of  infertion  ; this  is  the  contradlility  of  tifl'ue.  Each 
of  thefe  properties  may  be  feparately  deftroy'ed  in  a mufcle  ; 
divide  its  nerves  and  the  animal  contradlility  ceafes,  although 
the  two  organic  kinds  ftill  fubfiil.  Apply  opium  to  it,  and 
ftimuli  will  no  longer  excite  it  to  motion,  although  the  tonic 
movements  determined  by  the  contadl  of  the  blood  ftill 
remain.  Kill  the  animal,  or  intercept  all  the  veffeis  which 
go  to  the  limb,  and  the  tonic  powers  will  be  dellroyed, 
leaving  only  the  contractility  of  tifl'ue,  which  does  not  ceafe 
until  gangrene  or  putrefadtion,  the  confequences  of  deftreyed 
vital  adlion,  appear. 

This  example  will  enable  us  to  appretiate  the  different 
kinds  of  contradlility  in  organs,  where  theyr  exift  in  fmaller 
number  than  in  the  voluntary  mufcles,  as  in  the  heart  or 
inteftines,  which  have  all  the  kinds  except  the  animal  ; in 
the  white  organs,  as  the  tendons,  aponeurofes,  bones,  &c., 
where  the  infenfible  organic  contradlility  and  that  of  tifl'ue 
only  are  found.  In  general,  the  two  latter  belong  to  all 
organs,  the  former  belonging  exclufively  to  fome  particular 
ones.  We  may  therefore  feledl  tonicity,  or  infenfible  or- 
ganic contradlility',  as  the  general  charadler  of  all  living 
parts  ; and  the  contradlility  of  tifl'ue  as  the  common  attri- 
bute of  all  parts,  whether  living  or  dead,  which  are  organi- 
cally compofed.  The  latter  property,  like  the  extenlibility 
of  tifl'ue,  to  which  it  correl'ponds,  has  its  different  degrees ; 
the  mufcles,  Ikin,  cellular  fubftance,  Sec.  on  one  part,  and 
the  tendons,  aponeurofes,  and  bones,  on  the  other,  form 
the  two  extremes  of  the  feale. 

It  will  be  eafily  feen,  from  what  we  have  juft  faid,  that  in 
the  contradlility  of  any  organ  two  things  are  to  be  con- 
fidered ; viz.  the  power  and  the  caufe  which  brings  that 
power  into  exercife.  The  powrer  or  the  contradlility  is  al- 
ways the  fame,  connedled  to,  and  inherent  in  the  organ  ; 
but  the  caufe  which  determines  its  exercife  varies  greatly, 
and  hence  the  various  kinds  of  contradlion.  Confequently, 
the  diftindlive  epithets  fliould  be  applied  rather  to  the  con- 
tradlion, which  expv*fles  the  effedl  produced,  than  to  the 
contradlility  which  indicates  the  principle  or  caufe. 

The  general  refult  of  the  preceding  remarks  on  the  vital 
properties,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  w hich  pre Cents 
all  thefe  properties  in  one  point  of  view. 
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I.  Vital 

Properties  •< 


II.  Of  tifl'ue 


{ 


Genera, 
i Senfibility 
2.  Contradliliy 

1.  Extenfibility. 

2.  Contradlility. 


Species. 

f i.  Animal. 
\2.  Organic, 
f I.  Animal 
l 2.  Organic 


Varieties. 


t.  Senfible. 

2.  Infenlible. 


• The  peculiar  motions  of  the  iris,  corpora  cavernofa,  & c. 
•ad  the  dilatation  of  the  heart,  are  not  included  in  this  view, 
becaufe  our  ideas  on  the  relations  which  connedl  thefe  to  the 
other  kinds  of  motion,  and  the  differences  which  diflinguilh 
them,  are  not  yet  fufficiently  clear. 

From  the  properties  which  have  juft  been  explained,  all 
the  fundlions,  all  the  phenomena  of  the  animal  economy,  may 
be  deduced ; we  may  refer  them  all,  in  ultimate  analyfis,  to 
one  or  the  other,  as  we  conllantly  arrive,  in  the  confideration 
of  phyfical  phenomena,  at  the  fame  principles,  viz.  attrac- 
tion, elafticity,  &c. 


Wherever  the  vital  properties  are  in  adtivtfy,  a difengage- 
ment  of  caloric  takes  place,  peculiar  to  the  animal,  and 
compofing  for  it  a temperature  independent  of  that  of  the 
medium  in  which  it  lives.  The  word  caloricity,  or  calorifi- 
cation, is  improper  to  exprefs  this  phenomenon,  which  is  a 
general  effedl  of  the  two  great  vital  powers  in  exercife, 
and  does  not  flow  from  any'  particular  faculty.  We  do  net 
fay  digeftibility,  refpirabibty',  &c.  becaufe  refpiration,  digef- 
tion,  and  other  proceffes,  are  the  refults  of  fundlions  de- 
duced from  the  common  laws : the  produdlion  of  heat  is  in 
the  fame  cafe.  The  digeftive  force  of  Grimaud  is  an  cx- 

preflian 
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preffion  equally  objedionable.  The  affimilation  of  hetero- 
geneous  fubftances  to  our  organs  is  one  of  the  grand  refults 
of  fenfibility  and  contractility,  and  not  a peculiar  property. 
The  fame  obfervation  will  apply  to  the  formative  power  of 
Blumenbach,  that  of  fixed  fituation  of  Barthez,  and  to  the 
various  principles  admitted  by  numerous  authors  who  have 
attributed  to  functions,  or  refults,  names  that  indicate  laws, 
or  vital  properties. 

In  the  article  Embryo  we  have  given  a fketch  of  the 
ftate  of  the  two  lives  in  the  foetus  : we  fhall  add  here  a fhort 
view  of  the  changes  which  occur  after  birth. 

A new  mode  of  exiflence  commences  as  foon  as  the  child 
has  quitted  the  uterus : various  fundions  are  added  to  the 
organic  life,  and  the  animal,  which  has  not  yet  begun, 
comes  into  exercife,  eftablilhing  relations,  hitherto  unknown, 
between  the  individual  and  furroundir.g  objeds.  While 
the  organs  of  the  Internal  life  ad  at  once  in  a perfed 
manner,  thofe  of  the  external  require  a kind  of  education, 
and  arrive  only  by  degrees  at  that  perfection  which  they 
exhibit  in  the  fequel.  The  fenfations  are  at  firft  confufed, 
and  offer  only  general  images  : habit  gradually  deadens 
thefe  firft  impreffions,  and  then  the  particular  fenfations 
come  to  be  diftinguilhed,  after  long  and  repeated  exercife. 
Thus  a man,  introduced  for  the  firft  time  to  the  magic 
fpedacle  of  an  opera,  perceives  only  a whole  which  pleafes 
him  ; and  he  gradually  feparates  the  fources  of  pleafure 
arifing  from  the  dancing,  the  mufic,  the  decorations,  See. 
The  education  of  the  brain  in  this  refped  refembles  that  of 
the  fenfes  : all  the  mental  faculties  dependent  on  its  action 
acquire  very  gradually  the  degree  of  precifion  to  which 
they  are  deftined.  Perception,  memory,  and  imagination, 
which  are  always  preceded  and  determined  by  fenfation, 
are  enlarged  in  proportion  to  their  employment.  The 
judgment,  of  which  they  are  the  triple  bafis,  at  firft  affo- 
ciates  irregularly  notions  which  are  themfelves  irregular : 
its  exertions  are  foon  diftinguifhed  by  greater  clearnefs ; 
and  they  become  at  lait  rigorous  and  precife. 

The  voice  and  locomotion  prefent  the  fame  phenomena  : 
the  cries  of  young  animals  confilt,  at  firft,  of  one  unformed 
found,  without  any  diftind  character.  Age  gradually  mo- 
dilies  them ; and,  after  repeated  exercife,  they  acquire  the 
charaders  peculiar  to  each  fpecies.  It  is  unneceffary  to 
mention  fpeech,  as  that  is  fo  evidently  the  refult  of  education. 

The  mufcles  of  the  newly  born  animal  are  in  continual 
adion  ; but  progrefiion,  or  even  Handing,  cannot  be  effeded. 
Habit  muft  teach  the  art  of  connecting  together  particular 
contractions  for  the  production  of  certain  effeCts.  Until 
this  period  has  arrived,  there  is  a vacillation  in  all  the 
motions,  particularly  the  general  ones,  which  almoft  deprives 
the  child  of  the  power  of  locomotion. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  we  are  obliged  to  learn  the  art 
of  extending  our  exiflence  beyond  ourfelves ; that  the  ex- 
terior life  acquires  trefh  developement  every  day,  and  de- 
mands a kind  of  apprenticefhip,  which  is  not  obferved  in  the 
organic  life. 

Society  exercifes  a remarkable  influence  on  this  kind  of 
education  which  the  external  organs  undergo  : it  enlarges 
the  fphere  of  adion  in  fome,  contrads  it  in  others,  and 
modifies  it  in  all.  The  occupation  in  which  an  individual 
is  habitually  employed,  almoft  always  exercifes  one  parti- 
cular organ  more  than  the  others.  The  ear  of  the  muiician, 
the  palate  of  the  cook,  the  brain  of  the  philofopher,  the 
mufcles  of  the  dancer,  the  larynx  of  the  finger,  See.  have, 
befidesthe  general  education  of  the  external  life,  a particular 
education,  which  frequent  exercife  carries  to  a high  degree 
of  perfedion.  Hence,  the  mufician  and  painter  become  able 
to  diftinguilh  in  a harmony,  or  a pidure,  what  efcapes 
vulgar  obfervation.  In  fome  inftances,  this  perfedion  of 
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adion  in  an  exercifed  organ  is  accompanied  by  an  extefs  of 
nutrition,  as  in  the  occupations  where  particular  members 
are  exerted  greatly  and  habitually. 

It  is  no  lefs  true,  that  when  one  organ  is  eonftantly  oc« 
cupied,  the  others  are  inadive,  and  appear  to  lofe  in  capa- 
bility what  the  other  gains.  The  philofopher  who  fpends 
his  life  in  his  ftudy,  and  devotes  himfelf  to  abftrad  medita- 
tions, condemns  his  locomotive  organs  to  inadivity,  and  hence 
lofes  the  facility  of  exerting  them  : the  dancer  is  in  the 
oppofite  ftate.  The  obfervation  of  man  in  fociety  will  lead 
us  every  moment  to  fimilar  remarks : perfedion  of  adion 
in  the  locomotive  organs  fcarcely  ever  coincides  with 
that  of  the  brain  or  fenfes  ; and  vice  verfa.  This  obfer- 
vation naturally  leads  to  a fundamental  principle  of  focial 
education  ; viz.  that  we  Ihould  never  dired  the  attention 
to  feveral  ftudie6  at  once,  if  we  wifh  to  fucceed  in 
each  ; that  it  is  vain  for  any  individual  to  cultivate  various 
departments  of  human  knowledge  and  exertion  with  an  ex- 
pedation  of  fhining  in  each  ; and  that  in  general  the  fecrec 
of  excelling  in  any  one,  is,  to  be  inferior  in  all  the  reft.  For 
a more  Retailed  account  of  thefe  views,  wftiich  are  not,  per- 
haps, llridly  phyfiological,  fee  Bichat,  fur  la  Vie  tt  la 
Mort,  p.  1 2 1 — 13a. 

When  the  child  quits  the  womb  of  the  mother,  its  or- 
ganic life  undergoes  a remarkable  developement : feveral 
fundions,  which  did  not  exift  before,  are  now  brought  into 
exercife  ; and  thofe  which  had  begun  become  more  enlarged. 
But  the  organs,  in  either  cafe,  require  n©  education:,  they 
exhibit  at  once  a degree  of  perfedion,  which  thofe  of  the 
animal  life  arrive  at  only  after  frequent  exercife.  Digeftion, 
refpiration,  a great  part  of  the  exhalations,  and  abforptions, 
begin  at  birth  : after  the  firft  ads  in  the  refpedlive  organs, 
they  proceed  with  as  great  facility  as  they  will  ever  after 
pofi'efs.  The  glands,  which  had  been  hitherto  inadive,  or 
at  lead  had  produced  a very  fmail  quantity  of  fluid,  are 
excited  by  various  applications  to  their  excretory  duds. 
The  paffage  of  food  over  the  openings  of  the  falivary  duds, 
of  the  chyme  over  the  pancreatic  and  biliary  tubes,  Sec. 
ftimulates  the  refpedive  glands.  The  excretions  now  alfo 
begin  : all  thefe  phenomena  are  at  once  executed  with  pre- 
cifion, and  no  education  is  required  in  the  organs  which 
exhibit  them. 

As  all  the  organs  of  the  internal  life  ad  perfedly  at  once, 
none  can  acquire  in  the  fequel  a fuperiority  over  the  others, 
as  in  the  animal  life.  Yet  it  is  common,  even  here,  for  one 
fyftem  to  predominate  over  the  reft  : fometimes  the 
blood-veffels,  fometimes  the  pulmonary  fyftem,  fometimes  the 
gaftric  organs,  and  particularly  the  liver,  are  exerted  be- 
yond their  due  proportion,  and  give  a peculiar  charader  to 
the  temperament.  But  the  foundation  of  thefe  differences 
feems  to  be  laid  in  original  difference  of  itrudure  : and  the 
fame  is  the  cafe  where  one  fyftem  is  remarkably  weak. 

“ Such,  then,  concludes  Bichat,  is  the  leading  difference 
of  the  two  lives,  in  refped  to  the  degree  ot  perfedion  of 
the  various  fyilems  of  fundions  of  which  each  coniilts  : iu 
the  animal,  predominance  or  inferiority  of  one  fyftem 
arifes  from  the  greater  adivity  or  indolence  of  that  fyftem  ; 
in  the  organic,  the  original  conformation  is  the  caufe. 
Hence,  the  phyiical  temperament  and  the  moral  charader 
cannot  be  changed  by  education,  which  has  fo  vaft  an  effed 
in  modifying  the  animal  life.  The  charader,  if  I may  ufe 
the  expreflion,  is  the  phyfiognomv  of  the  paffions  ; the  tem- 
perament is  that  of  the  internal  fundions  : as  both  are  con- 
llantly  the  fame,  and  not  influenced  by  habit  and  exercife, 
they  cannot  be  affeded  by  education.  That  may,  indeed, 
bellow  fuch  perfedion  on  the  judgment  and  refledion,  as  to 
make  them  more  powerful  than  the  paffions  : it  may  fortify 
the  animal  life,  and  make  it  fuperior  to  the  impulfes  of  the 
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»rganic.  But  to  attempt  altering  the  chara&er,  foftening 
or  exalting  thepaffions,  of  which  it  is  the  habitual  exprefiion, 
or  enlarging  or  contracting  their  fphere,  would  be  an  enter- 
prife  analogous  to  that  of  permanently  raifing  or  diminilhing 
the  extraordinary  force  of  the  heart,  or  accelerating  or  re- 
tarding the  motions  of  the  arteries  in  the  Hate  of  health. 
We  (hould  inform  any  perfon  who  entertained  the  latter 
projeCt,  that  circulation  and  refpiration  are  not  under  the 
influence  of  the  will,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  modified  by 
the  individual,  without  the  occurrence  of  difeafe.  The  fame 
obfervation  will  apply  to  thofe  who  think  they  can  change 
the  charafter,  and  confequently  the  paffions ; fince  the 
latter  are  the  produce  of  the  aftions  of  all  the  internal  organs, 
or,  at  leaft,  are  efpecially  feated  in  them.” 

For  the  mode  in  which  the  functions  ceafe,  the  connec- 
tions of  the  animal  and  organic  life  to  each  other,  and  the 
reciprocal  influences  of  the  heart,  brain,  and  lungs,  fee 
Death.  Cuvier,  Legons  d’Anatomie  comparee,  tom.  i. 
Bichat,  Recherches  Phyfiologiques  fur  la  Vie  et  la  Mort  ; 
and  his  Anatomie  Generale,  in  the  Confiderations  Generates. 

Life  of  Mind,  vita  mentis,  as  contra-diftinguifhed  from  life 
of  body,  vita  corporis,  is  held,  by  the  Cartefians,  to  confill  in 
a perpetual  cogitation,  or  uninterrupted  courfe  of  thinking  ; 
which  feems  likewife  to  have  been  Ariftotle’s  meaning,  when 
he  calls  the  foul  EvfsAs^ta,  which  his  interpreters  call  a3us  ; 
thinking  being  the  only  proper  aft  of  the  mind.  But  Mr. 
Locke  endeavours  to  refute  this  principle.  See  Thinking 
and  Soul. 

Life  of  Man,  vita  hominis,  confifts  of  a continued  communi- 
cation of  body  and  mind  ; or  in  operations,  to  which  both 
the  motions  of  the  body  and  ideas  of  the  mind  contribute. 

Thus,  e.  gr.  the  mind  now  thinking  of  fomething,  on 
occafion  of  that  thought  there  arifes  a certain  motion  in  the 
body  : and  now,  again,  the  body  moves  firft,  which  motion 
is  followed  by  fome  thought  of  the  mind. 

In  fuch  alternate  or  reciprocal  operation  does  the  life  of 
man  eonfift;  confidered,  as  he  is  a compound  of  body  and 
mind.  See  Sensation  and  Motion. 

Life  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  duration  of  an  ani- 
mal’s being  ; or  the  fpace  of  time  that  paffeth  between  its 
birth  and  death. 

Life,  confidered  as  an  objeft  of  Law.  See  Rights. 
See  alfo  Homicide. 

L.iFE-j4nnuities,  are  annuities,  the  payments  of  which  de- 
pend on  the  continuance  of  any  given  life  or  lives ; and  they 
may  be  diftinguifhed  into  annuities  to  commence  immediately, 
and  annuities  to  commence  at  fome  future  period,  or  rever- 
ftonary  life-annuities. 

The  value  of  a life-annuity  is  properly  the  fum  that  will 
be  fufficient  to  enable  a feller  (allowing  for  the  chances  of 
mortality)  to  pay  the  annuity  without  iofs  ; and,  fuppofing 
money  to  bear  no  intereft,  it  is  always  equal  to  the  expectation 
of  the  life. 

For  example  : — Obfervations  (hew,  that  according  to  the 
mean  probabilities  of  the  duration  of  human  life,  the  expecta- 
tion of  a life  aged  ten  is  nearly  forty  years ; or,  in  other 
words,  that  a fet  of  lives  at  this  age  will,  one  with  another, 
enjoy  forty  years  each  of  exigence,  fome  of  them  enjoying 
a duration  as  much  longer  as  others  enjoy  a (horter.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  fuppofing  money  to  bear  no  intereft, 
40/.  in  hand  for  each  life,  would  be  fufficient  to  enable  a 
feller  to  pay  to  any  number  of  fuch  lives  1 /.  per  ann.  for 
their  whole  duration  ; or,  in  other  words,  that  40 1.  is,  on 
this  fuppofition,  the  value  of  a life  aged  ten. 

But  if  any  improvement  is  made  of  money  by  putting  it 
#ut  to  intereft  this  will  be  more  than  the  value  ; becaufe  it 
will  be  more  than  fufficient  to  pay  the  annuity  ; and  as  much 
more  than  fufficient  as  the  improvement  or  the  intereft  is 


greater.  If,  for  inftance,  any  fum  now  in  hand  may  be  fo 
improved,  by  being  put  out  to  intereft,  at  4 per  cent,  as  to 
double  itfelf  in  eighteen  years  ; the  feller  of  fuch  an  annuity 
will  (in  confequence  of  putting  out  half  the  purchafe-money 
to  intereft)  find  himfelf,  at  the  end  of  eighteen  years,  in  pol- 
feffion  of  42/.  or  of  20/.  more  than  is  fufficient  to  pay  the 
remainder  of  the  annuities,  though  he  (hould  make  no  far- 
ther improvement  of  the  purchafe-money.  If  he  puts  out 
the  money  to  higher  intereft  he  will  be  a greater  gainer  ; if 
to  lefs,  he  will  be  a lefs  gainer  : but  at  any  rate  of  intereft  he 
muft  be  a gainer.  The  truth  is,  that  fuppofing  the  intereft 
to  be  that  juft  mentioned,  or  4 per  cent,  and  all  the  improve- 
ment poffible  made  of  the  money  at  this  intereft,  he  will  find 
17/.  lor.  6 d.  for  each  annuity  (infteadof  40/.)  to  be  fufficient 
to  enable  him  to  make  all  his  payments.  (See  the  tables  at 
the  end  of  this  article. ) But  that  if  he  improves  the  money 
at  5 per  cent,  he  will  find  1 y/.  to  be  fufficient. 

It  may  feem  to  follow  from  hence,  that  we  have  nothing 
to  do  to  find  the  value  of  a life-annuity,  but  to  find  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  life,  and  then  to  take  out  of  the  common 
tables  the  value  of  an  annuity  certain  for  a term  of  years 
equal  to  the  expectation ; and  it  may  appear  ftrange  that 
this  (hould  not  give  the  true  value. 

The  truth  is,  that  it  will  give  the  value  greater  than  it  is ; 
or  that  a lefs  fum  than  that  found  in  this  way  will  be  fuffi- 
cient to  pay  the  annuity.  Suppofing  the  intereft  4 per  cent. 
the  value  of  an  annuity  certain  for  forty  years  is  19/.  16s. 
(fee  Tab.  III.  Annuities)  ; but  the  value  of  a life  aged 
ten,  at  this  rate  of  intereft,  is,  as  hath  been  juft  faid,  no  more 
than  1 7/.  1 or.  6 d.  The  principal  reafon  of  this  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  value  of  forty  payments  of  an  annuity 
to  be  made  every  year  regularly  one  after  another,  till  in 
forty  years  they  are  all  made  ; and  the  value  of  the  fame 
number  of  payments  to  be  made  at  greater  diftances  of  time 
from  one  another,  and  not  to  be  all  made  till  the  end  of 
feventy  or  eighty  years.  In  this  laft  cafe  there  is  more  time 
given  for  the  improvement  of  the  purchafe-money,  and  there- 
fore a lefs  fum  will  be  fufficient  to  enable  a feller  to  make  his 
payments.  All  that  is  learned  from  knowing  the  expectation 
of  a number  of  lives,  is  the  mean  number  of  payments  that 
will  be  made  to  each  of  them,  and  not  the  time  in  which  they 
will  be  made.  For  example  : — The  expectation  of  a life  at 
ten  being  forty  years,  it  follows  that  to  a hundred  lives  at 
this  age,  forty  payments  for  each  life,  or  four  thoufand  in 
all,  will  be  made.  But,  as  all  the  lives  will  not  be  extinCt  in 
lefs  than  feventy  or  eighty  years,  many  of  the  payments  will 
not  be  made  till  after  the  expiration  of  forty  years  ; and, 
therefore,  a part  of  the  purchafe-money  will  be  improved 
for  a longer  time  than  forty  years.  In  general,  it  may  be 
obferved  that  one-half  nearly  of  the  payments  of  a fet  of 
life-annuities  will  be  made  after  the  expiration  of  a term  of 
years  equal  to  the  expectations  of  the  lives ; and  that  this 
half  having  a longer  time  for  accumulation  than  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  lives,  the  value  of  the  lives  muft  be  lefs  than  the 
value  of  annuities  to  be  paid  regularly  every  year  for  a time 
equal  to  the  expectations.  Thus  1980/.  will,  in  confequence 
of  being  improved  at  4 per  cent,  pay  a hundred  annuities  of 
il.  for  forty  years.  But  a lefs  fum  (or  1750/.)  will  pay  a 
hundred  fuch  annuities  to  a fet  of  lives  whofe  common  ex- 
pectation is  forty  years  ; becaufe  one-half  nearly  of  the  pay- 
ments will  not  be  made  till  after  the  end  of  forty  years,  and 
fome  not  till  after  the  end  of  feventy  or  eighty  years ; and 
confequently  one-half  nearly  of  the  purchafe-money  will  be 
improved  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  fome  of  it  for  more 
than  feventy  or  eighty  years. 

Thefe  obfervations  demonftrate,  that  it  is  a miftake  to 
reckon  the  value  of  a life-annuity  the  fame  either  with  the 
value  of  an  annuity  certain  for  a term  of  years  equal  to  the 
11  - expectation 
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ejtpe&ation  of  the  life  ; or  with  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  a 
term  certain,  equal  to  that  which  a life  has  an  even  chance  of 
exifting.  This  is  an  error  into  which  fome  have  fallen,  but 
it  only  proves  their  utter  ignorance  of  the  fubjeft. 

The  true  method  of  computing  the  values  of  life-annuities 
may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner.  Let  us  fuppofe 
that  the  duration  of  the  annuity  is  to  be  only  one  year.  That 
is,  that  i /.  is  to  be  paid  a year  hence,  provided  a life  now  of 
a given  age  fhould  be  then  in  being.  Were  it  certain  that  this 
life  would  not  fail  in  the  year,  the  value  of  the  annuity  would 
be  the  lame  with  the  value  of  it  payable  a year  hence,  or 
with  the  fum  which,  now  put  out  to  interell,  would  increafe 
to  I /.  in  a year  ; and  this  fum,  fuppofing  intereft  at  4 per 
cent,  is  19J.  $d.  See  Tab.  II.  Annuities. 

But  the  payment  not  being  to  be  made,  fhould  the  life 
happen  to  fail  in  the  year,  this  fum  ought  to  be  diminifhed 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  life’s 
continuing  to  exift  through  the  year;  and  it  is  eafy  to  fee 
that  this  uncertainty  or  chance  is  in  the  proportion  of  the  num- 
ber of  perfons  at  that  age  living  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to 
the  number  living  at  the  beginning  of  it,  as  fhewn  by  obferva- 
tion3.  For  example  : — if  it  has  been  found  in  any  fituation 
that  but  half  the  number  of  perfons  of  the  given  age  living 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  are  living  at  the  end  of  it,  the 
uncertainty  will  be  as  half ; and  the  value  jull  mentioned 
ought  to  be  leflened  one-halt.  If  it  appears  that  two-thirds, 
or  nine-tenths,  or  ninety-nine  hundredths,  are  living  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  fame  value  mull  be  diminifhed  only  one- 
third,  one-tenth,  or  one-hundredth.  That  is,  it  will  be  ne- 
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then,  the  prefent  value  of  any  fum  to  be  paid  a year  hence, 
provided  a given  life  fhould  be  then  exifting,  is  that  fum  mul- 
tiplied by  the  value  of  1 /.  payable  at  the  end  of  the  year 
(taken  out  of  Tab.  II.  under  the  article  Annuities),  and 
alfo  by  the  fra&ion  formed  by  making  the  number  of  the 
living  at  the  age  of  the  given  life  (taken  out  of  the  Table  of 
Obfervations)  the  denominator,  and  the  number  of  the  living 
at  the  next  fucceeding  age  (or  at  the  end  of  the  year)  the 
numerator.  For  example  : — let  the  value  be  fought  of  1 /. 
payable  a year  hence,  if  a child  aged  ten  fhould  he  then 
living,  reckoning  intereft  at  4 per  cent.  The  value  of  1 /. 
reckoning  this  intereft,  and  payable  a year  hence,  is  (as  hath 
been  juft  faid)  19s.  3J.  or  (in  decimal  parts  of  a pound, ) 
.9615.  (SeeTab.  II.  under  the  article  Annuities.)  The 
number  of  the  living  at  the  age  of  ten  (in  Tab.  III.  at  the 
end  of  this  article)  is  5675  ; and  at  the  next  fucceeding  age 
(or  eleven)  135623.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  according 
to  this  table,  out  of  5675  living  at  the  age  of  ten,  only  5623 
are  living  at  the  end  of  the  year  : or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  chance  or  probability  of  a life  aged  ten  exifting  through 

the  year  is  as  3 ■ , which  fraftion,  therefore,  multiplied  by 
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.9615,  gives  the  value  fought,  or  .9526  equal  to  19X.  o \d. 

Again,  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  duration  of  a life-annuity 
of  1 /.  is  to  be  two  years,  or  that  one  payment  of  1/.  is  to 
be  made  a year  hence,  provided  a given  life  fhould  exift  a 
year,  and  a fecond  payment  of  the  fame  fum  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  provided  the  fame  life  fhould  be  in  exiftence  at 
the  end  of  two  years.  The  method  of  finding  the  value  of 
the  firft  payment  has  been  already  explained  ; and  by  the  very 
fame  reafoning  it  may  be  eafily  difcovered,  that  the  value  of 
the  fecond  payment  mull  be  the  value  of  ll.  payable  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  diminifhed  in  proportion  to  the  uncertainty 
that  the  given  life  will  exift  two  years ; or  (which  is  the 
fame)  multiplied  by  the  fradioa  formed  by  making  the  num- 


ber of  the  living  at  the  given  age  the  denominator,  and  the 
number  of  the  living  at  the  next  fucceeding  age  but  one,  or 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  the  numerator. 

Thus.  Let  the  value  be  required  of  1 /.  payable  yearly 
for  two  years,  provided  a child  aged  ten  fhould  live  two  years, 
reckoning  intereft  at  4 per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  payment  at  the  end  of  the  firft  year  ha* 
been  juft  found  to  be  .9526  in  decimal  parts  of  a pound,  or 
19J.  o \d. 

The  value  of  the  payment  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  year  is 
the  value  of  ll.  payable  two  years  hence,  leflened  by  the  un- 
certainty that  a life  aged  ten  will  live  two  years  ; or  in  the 
proportion  of  the  number  of  the  living  in  the  Table  of  Obferva- 
tions at  the  age  of  twelve  to  the  number  of  the  living  at  the 
age  often.  That  is,  it  is  .9245  (the  faid  value  of  1 /,  pay- 
able at  the  end  of  two  years,  taken  out  of  Table  II.  under 

the  article  Annuities)  multiplied  by  the  fraftion  — or 

.9078,  equal  to  i8x.  2d.  (See  Table  III.  at  the  end  of  this 
article.)  To  this,  add  the  former  value,  or  .9526/.  and  the 
total,  or  1.8604/.  will  be  the  value  of  both  payments,  or  of 
an  annuity  of  1/.  on  a life  aged  ten  for  two  years. 

By  proceeding  in  this  way  it  will  appear  that  the  value  of 

rr  22 

the  fame  annuity  for  three  years  is  .8889  x ~ 3 + 1.8604 

= 2.725/.  and  for  eighty-fix  years  (or  the  whole  duration 
of  life,  according  to  the  Table  of  Obfervations)  17.5238/. 
It  is  evident,  that  in  the  fame  method  the  value  of  an  an- 
nuity of  il.  on  a life  at  any  other  age  is  to  be  found  ; and 
that  fuppofing  the  annuity  any  other  fum  than  1 /.  its  value 
will  be  this  fum  multiplied  by  the  value  of  an  annuity 
of  il. 

The  calculations  of  the  values  of  life-annuities  may  be 
otherwife  explained  in  the  following  manner.  Suppofe  a 
life-annuity  of  1 /.  payable  yearly  to  everyone  of  5075  per- 
fons, all  now  aged  ten,  the  firft  payment  of  which  is  to  be 
made  a year  hence.  It  appears  from  the  Northampton  Table 
of  Obfervations  (or  Table  III.  under  the  article  Expecta- 
tion), that  only  5623  of  thefe  perfons  will  be  living  at  the 
end  of  the  year  ; and  confequently,  that  the  money  then  to 
be  paid  will  be  only  5623/.  The  prefent  value,  therefore, 
of  the  firft  payment  of  the  annuities  will  be  the  fum  which 
being  now  put  out  to  intereft  will  increafe  in  a year  to  562 3/. 
That  is,  it  is  5623/.  difeounted  for  a year,  or  5406/.  14X.  10 d. 
for  this  fum  added  to  its  intereft  for  a year  (reckoned  at  4 per 
cent.)  will  juft  make  up  5623/.  From  the  fame  Table  of 
Obfervations,  it  appears  farther,  that  of  5675  perfons  living 
at  ten  years  of  age,  only  5573  will  be  living  at  the  end  of 
two  years.  The  prefent  value,  therefore,  of  the  fecond  pay-^. 
ment  of  the  annuities  will  be  the  fum,  which  being  now  put 
out  to  compound  intereft  at  4 percent,  will  increafe  to  557  3/. 
in  two  years.  The  fum  is  5152 /.  $s.  In  like  manner  5523, 
5473,  <5423,  &c.  being  the  number  living  at  the  end  of 
three,  four,  five,  Sec.  years,  the  value  of  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  &c.  payments  of  the  annuities  will  be  5523 /.  5473/. 
5423/.  Sec.  difeounted  for  three,  four,  five,  Sec.  years  re- 
fpedtively,  and  continued  to  the  year  in  which  all  the  lives 
become  extinft.  The  total  of  all  thefe  values  is  99443/. 
which,  therefore,  is  the  fum  that  would  be  fufficient,  if  im- 
proved at  4 per  cent. , to  make  good  the  payment  of  an  an- 
nuity of  il.  for  life  to  every  one  of  5675  perfons  aged  ten, 
according  co  the  Northampton  Table  of  Obfervations.  The 
value,  therefore,  of  fuch  an  annuity  payable  to  only  one 
of  this  number,  muft  be  the  5675th  part  of  99,443/.  or  17/. 

1 ox.  6d. 


In 
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In  the  Table  of  Obfervations,  from  which  the  examples 
here  given  have  been  taken,  and  alfo  in  the  table  framed  by 
Dr.  Halley,  from  the  bills  of  mortality  at  Breflaw  in  Silefia, 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  numbers  dying  every  year  out  of 
a given  number  born,  continue  in  the  middle  ftages  of  life 
nearly  the  fame  for  many  years  together.  It  was  this  cir- 
cumftance  that  led  M.  De  Moivreto  form  his  hypothefis  of  an 
equal  decrement  of  life  through  all  its  ftages  after  ten.  In 
this  hypothefis,  the  limit  or  utmoft  probable  extent  of  life  is 
fixed  to  the  age  of  eighty-fix  ; and  out  of  any  number 
living  at  a given  age  an  equal  number  is  reckoned  to  die 
every  year,  till  at  eighty-fix  all  the  lives  become  extindf. 
Thus,  for  inftance,  if  there  are  feventy-fix  perfons  living  at 
ten,  one  of  them  by  this  hypothefis  will  die  annually  during 
the  term  of  feventy-fix  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
laft  furviving  life  will  have  failed.  Or,  in  other  words, 
feventy-five  will  be  living  at  the  end  of  the  firft  year,  feventy- 
four  at  the  end  of  the  iecond  year,  feventy -three  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year,  and  fo  on  for  feventy-fix  years  ; from 
whence  it  follows  that  the  probability  of  one  perfon’s  living 

7 c 74. 

to  the  end  of  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third  year  will  be 

76  76 


73 

— j?,  &c.  refpeclively,  where  it  appears  that  the  fradtions, 

and  confequently  the  probabilities  they  exprefs,  decreafe 
arithmetically.  The  number  of  years  which  a life  wants  of 
the  age  of  eighty-fix  is  in  this  hypothefis  called  the  complement 
of  the  life,  and  half  this  complement  is  always  the  expectation 
of  the  life.  That  is,  according  to  what  has  been  already 
faid,  it  is  the  number  of  years  which  one  with  another  a fet 
of  lives  at  that  age  will  exift  ; or,  as  the  writers  on  this  fub- 
jedl  fometimes  fpeak,  it  is  the  Jhare  of  life  due  to  each  of 
them. 

It  is  extremely  eafy  to  calculate  the  values  of  life-annuities 
on  this  hypothefis.  For  by  what  has  been  juft  faid,  the 
value  of  an  annuity  on  a life  aged  ten,  is  the  fum  of  the  feries 
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.8889,  &c.  continued 


to  — x .0527/.  — .9615/.  — .9245/.  — .8889/.  &c.  and 

.0527/.  being  the  values  (reckoning  intereft  at  4 per  cent.)  of 
ll.  payable  at  the  end  of  1,  2,  3,  &c.  to  76  years;  or,  calling 
ll.  with  its  intereft  for  a year,  r,  and  76,  n,  the  value  of  the 

life  is  4 + f +,  &c.  = - + — 4-  — 
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will  come  out  1 6.88 1.  In  the  fame  manner  may  the  value 
of  a life  at  any  other  age  be  computed  according  to  this 
hypothefis : and  thefe  values  are  the  fame  with  thofe  in  M. 
De  Moivre’s  table  of  the  values  of  lives. 

But  it  is  a neceffary  obfervation,  that  in  the  firft  and  laft 
ftages  of  life,  this  hypothefis  differs  too  much  from  faff ; 
which  may  be  eaiily  feen,  by  comparing  it  with  the  follow- 
ing tables  of  the  probabilities  of  human  life.  It  had  better 
therefore  be  entirely  rejedfed  from  the  dodtrine  of  annuities, 
efpecially  as  we  are  now  furnilhed  with  corredt  tables,  deduced 
from  real  obfervations,  of  the  values  both  of  Jingle  and  joint 
lives.  The  labour  and  difficulty  of  forming  fuch  tables  are 
alfo  greatly  leffened  by  means  of  an  eafy  theorem  given  by 
Mr.  Simpfon  in  his  book  on  the  Dodtrine  of  Annuities  ; and 
fince  by  Dr.  Price  in  his  Treatife  on  Reverfionary  Payments. 
We  ftiall  here  give  the  explanation  and  proof  ot  this  theorem 
from  Mr.  Morgan’s  Treatife  on  Annuities  and  Afiurances, 
chap.  ii.  § 2.  p.  56. 

“ Were  it  certain  that  a perfon  of  a given  age  would  live 
to  the  end  of  a year,  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  il.  on  fuch 
a life  would  be  the  prefent  fum  which  would  increafe  in  a 
year  to  the  value  of  a life  one  year  older,  together  with  the 
value  of  the  fingle  payment  of  1/.  to  be  made  at  the  end  of 
a year  ; that  is,  it  would  be  1 /.  together  with  the  value  of  a 
life  aged  one  year  older  than  the  given  life,  multiplied  by  the 
value  of  il.  payable  at  the  end  of  a year.  Call  the  value  of 
a life  one  year  older  than  the  given  life  N,  and  the  value  of 

il.  payable  at  the  end  of  a year  — ; then  will  the  value  of  an 

annuity  on  the  given  life,  on  the  fuppofition  of  a certainty 

that  it  will  exift  a yrear,  be  - + — x N.  But  the  fadt 

r r 

is,  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  given  life  will  exift  to  the 
end  of  the  year.  This  laft  value,  therefore,  mult  be  dimi- 
nifhed  in  the  proportion  of  this  uncertainty  ; that  is,  it  muft 
be  multiplied  by  the  probability  that  the  given  life  will  fur- 

vive  one  year,  which  fuppofing  — to  exprefs  this  proba- 


bility, will  make  it x 1 4-  N.” 

ar 

The  great  utility  of  this  theorem  will  appear  from  the 
following  examples.  Suppofe  the  probabilities  of  life  as 
they  are  given  in  the  third  of  the  following  tables,  or  the 
tables  of  obfervations  for  Northampton,  and  the  rate  of  inr 
tereft  4 per  cent.,  or  r = 1.04.  By  reafoning  in  the  manner 
already  explained,  the  value  of  a life  aged  9^  will  be  ex- 
preffed  by  the  fingle  fradlion  £ x .9615  = .2403.  The 
value  of  a life  one  year  younger,  will,  by  this  theorem,  be 


r x jl  __  x 

X — . But  : IS 

r — I n . r — 1 r — 1 r"  . r — 1 r — 1 

equal  to  the  perpetuity,  and  is  equal  to 

r — 1 r”  . I 

an  annuity  certain  for  n years,  therefore  we  have  the  follow- 
ing rule ; 

“ Find  in  Table  III.  under  Annuities,  the  value  of  an 
annuity  of  ll.  certain  for  a number  of  years  equal  to  the 
Complement.  Multiply  this  value  by  the  perpetuity  increafed  by 
unity,  and  divide  the  produdt  by  the  complement.  The 
quotient  fubtradled  from  the  perpetuity  will  be  the  value.” 
The  complement  in  the  prefent  cafe  being  76,  the  value 
of  an  annuity  for  76  years  being  (fee  Tab.  III.  Annuities) 
23.73U,  and  the  perpetuity  25,  the  value  of  a life  aged  10, 


* x 1 4-  -2403  = .7300.  The  value  of  a life 

9 X 1.04 

two  years  younger,  by  the  fame  theorem,  will  be  — — — 

16  x 1.04 

X 1 -f  *5300  = .8270/.  The  value  of  a life  three  years 

younger,  or  at  the  age  of  93,  will  be  — — — x 

1 4-  .8270  = 1 . 1 7 1 /.  If  we  proceed  in  this  manner,  the 
value  of  every  younger  life  will  be  deduced  from  that  next 
preceding  ; nor  will  the  number  of  multiplications  neceffary 
to  determine  the  values  (agreeably  to  any  table  of  obferva- 
tions) of  all  lives,  at  all  ages,  much  exceed  the  number  of 
thofe  which  muft  otherwife  have  been  ufed  for  finding  the 
fingle  value  of  the  youngeft  life.  See  Table  VI. 

Mr.  Morgan,  after  having  given  this  account  of  the  fore- 
going 
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T^oing  theorem,  and  explained  the  method  of  verifying  all 
<ne  operations  in  proceeding  by  it  from  one  life  to  another, 
applies  the  theorem  to  the  calculation  of  the  values  of  joint 
lives,  and  gives  a fimilar  method  of  verifying  all  thole 
operations. 

But  inftead  of  following  him  in  this,  we  lhall  refume  our 
account  of  the  general  principles  on  which  the  values  of  life- 
annuities  are  calculated.  We  have  already  explained  thefe, 
as  far  as  annuities  on  lingle  lives  are  concerned.  From  the 
fame  principles  the  method  of  finding  the  value  of  annuities 
on  the  joint  continuance  of  any  two  lives,  may  be  underftood. 
Suppofe  the  ages  of  two  perfons  to  be  50  and  60.  It 
appears  in  Table  III.  that  of  2857  perfons  living  at  50, 
only  2776  will  live  to  be  51  ; or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
probability  that  a perfon  at  this  age  will  live  a year,  is 

Alfo,  it  appears  from  the  fame  table,  that  the  pro- 


file older  life.  From  what  has  been  already  obferved,  the 
chances  of  the  younger  life’s  furviving  the  firft,  fecond, 

third,  Sec.  year,  will  be  — , — , — , &c. ; and  the  chances 
a a a 

of  the  older  life’s  furviving  thofe  years  refpedively  will 

°,£ 

in  m m 


Se c. ; and  the  chances  that  they  will  not 


furvive  the  firft,  fecond,  third,  &c.  years,  will  be  1 — 


d 

1 . 

a 


1 , x , Sec.  and  1 — — , 1 — — , 1 — — &c. 

a a m m m 

The  chance,  therefore,  that  both  will  die  in  the  firft  year 

b n b n l n 

I x 1 = I — — + — , 

o m a m a m 
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Lability  that  a 


will  be 


perfon  aged  60  will  live  to  61,  is 


1956 


203S 


-•  that  both  will  die  in  the  fecond  year  1 — — x 


The  probability,  therefore,  that  they  will  both  live  a year, 
(or  the  former  ta  be  51,  and  the  latter  61,)  is  the  product 

of  thefe  two  probabilities,  or  x — — = 5+29^5^^ 

v 2857  2038  5822566 

For  it  is  well  known,  that  the  probability  that  any  two  in- 
dependent events  will  both  happen,  is  always  the  product 
arifing  from  multiplying  the  probability  of  one  event  by  the 
probability  of  the  other. 

In  like  manner,  the  probability  that  the  former  of  thefe 
lives  will  live  to  be  52,  53,  54,  See.  and  the  latter  to  be 
Cl,  63,  64,  &c.  or  that  they  will  both  live  two,  three, 

four,  &c.  years,  is  by  the  fame  table  x 

2857  2038 

2612  X 1793  2330  X 1712  „ . . ..  , 

-,  &c.  And  according  to  the 

2857  x 2038  2857  x 2038  b 

reafoning  already  ufed,  thefe  probabilities  multiplied  by  the 
values  (in  Table  II.  Annuities)  of  1 /.  payable  at  the  end 
of  one,  two,  three,  four,  &c.  years,  will  give  the  prefent 
value  of  the  firft,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  &c.  payments  of 
an  annuity  dependent,  on  the  joint  continuance  of  the  two 
lives  ; and  the  fuin  of  thefe  products  for  one,  two,  three, 
four,  Sec.  years,  will  be  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  1 /.  on 
the  joint  continuance  of  the  two  lives  for  one,  two,  three, 
tour,  &c.  years  ; and  if  the  produ&s  are  continued  to  the 
extremity  of  the  oldeft  life,  their  fum  will  be  the  value  of  an 
annuity  on  the  whole  duration  of  the  joint  lives. 

The  values  of  annuities  on  the  joint  continuance  of  three, 
or  any  other  number  of  lives,  arc  found  in  a fimilar  manner. 
The  feveral  fractions  exprefting  the  refpedive  probabilities 
of  their  continuing  one,  two,  three,  four,  &c.  years,  being 
multiplied  into  one  another,  and  alfo  into  1/.  difeounted  as 
before  ; and  the  fum  of  the  produ&s  arifing  from  thefe  mul- 
tiplications continued  to  one,  two,  three,  tour,  8:c.  years, 
or  to  the  extremity  of  the  oldeft  of  the  lives,  will  be  the  values 
of  the  annuity  for  one,  two,  three,  four.  Sec.  years,  or  for 
the  whole  duration  of  the  joint  lives 
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= 1 -i , and  fo  on  for  the  other  years.  If 

a m a in  ' 

each  of  thefe  exprefiions  be  fubtra&ed  from  unity,  we  (hall 

, b n bn. 

have  — d for  the  chance  that  they  will  not  both 

a m am 

die,  that  is,  that  one  or  other  of  them  will  live  to  the  end 

for  the  chance  that  they 


of  the  firft  year,  - + - - 
a m 


will  not  both  die  in  two  years,  Sec.  By  continuing  thefe 
exprefiions  for  as  many  years  as  are  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  age  of  the  younger  life  and  of  the  oldeft  life  in  the 
table,  and  multiplying  them  refpedively  into  1 /.  difeounted 
for  one,  two,  three,  Sec.  years,  we  fhall  have  the  whole 
value  of  an  annuity  on  the  longeft  of  the  two  lives.  Let 


— , be 
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il.  difeounted  for  one,  two,  three,  Sec. 
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years,  and  the  feries  exprefiing  the  annuity  will  be 
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is  the  value 


Sec.  But  the  firft 
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of  an  annuity  of  il.  on  the 
younger  life,  the  fecond  the  value  of  tlie  like  annuity  on  the 
older  life,  and  the  third  the  value  of  the  fame  011  the  two 
joint  lives  : whence  it  follows,  that  if  “ from  the  fum  of 
the  values  of  the  two  fingle  lives  we  fubtrad  the  value  of 
the  two  joint  lives,  the  remainder  will  be  the  value  of  an  an- 
nuity on  the  longeft  of  the  two  lives.” 

Example. — Let  the  ages  of  the  two  lives  be  20  and  30, 
and  let  intereil  be  reckoned  at  4/.  per  cent.  The  value  by 
Table  VI.  of  a life  of  20  is  16.033,  al|d  of  a life  of  30  is 


14.781.  The  fum  of  thefe  two  values  is  30.814.  The 
value  of  the  joint  lives  by  Table  IX.  is  11.873;  an£l  this 
With  refped  to  annuities  on  the  longejl  of  any  number  of  value  fubtraded  from  30.814,  leaves  18.941  for  the  value 
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lives,  the  reafoning  is  not  fo  iimple,  The  following  ex- 
planation, however,  of  the  method  of  determining  their 
values,  when  only  two  lives  are  concerned,  will  b.e  eafily 
underftood.  Suppofe  the  ages  of  the  two  perfons  to  be  50 
and  60  ; and  for  the  fake  of  more  perfpicuity,  let  a,  b,  c,  d, 
e.  Sec.  be  the  number  of  perfons  living  in  the  table  at  the 
age  of  the  younger  life,  at  the  beginning  of  the  firft,  fecond, 
third,  See.  years : and,  in  like  manner,  let  m,  n,  0,  p.  Sec. 
be  the  number  of  perfons  living  in  the  table  at  the  age  of 
' Vol.  XX. 


of  an  annuity  on  the  longeft  of  the  two  lives. 

This  account  leans  to  an  eafy  explanation  of  the  method 
of  finding  the  value  of  reverfionary  life-annuities  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  that  is,  of  life-annuities 
which  are  to  commence  on  the  lurvivorfhip  of  one  or  more 
lives  beyond  others.  See  Reversions  and  Survivorships. 

Problem  I. - To  approximate  to  the  value  of  a given  life 
according  to  any  given  table  cf  obfervations. 

Solution. — Take  the  difference  between  twice  the  expeda- 
4 Y , twn 
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tion  of  the  given  life  by  the  given  table,  and  86 ; and  the 
value  deduced  from  M.  De  Moivre’s  Table  of  the  values  of 
lives  correfponding  to  that  difference,  provided  it  is  not  lefs 
than  ten,  will  be  the  value  of  the  life. 

Example. — The  expectation  of  a life  aged  15  is,  by  the 
Northampton  Table  of  Obfervations,  (or  Table  IV.  under 
the  article  Expectation,)  365.  The  difference  between 
twice  this  number  and  86  is  13.  And  the  value  cor- 
refponding to  the  age  of  13  in  M.  De  Moivre’s  Table  of 
the  values  of  lives  (or  Table  IV.)  is  16.604,  reckoning 
intereft  at  4 per  cent. ; and  this  is  nearly  the  value  of  a life 
aged  15,  by  the  Northampton  Table. 

Scholium. — It  mud  be  remembered  that  this  rule  is  only  an 
approximation,  and  fliould  not  be  ufed  except  when  recourfe 
cannot  be  had  to  tables  giving  the  values  of  lives  agreeable 
to  given  obfervations.  The  method  of  calculating  fuch 
tables  has  been  before  particularly  explained. 

Problem  II. — To  determine  the  value  of  any  two  joint 
lives  by  M.  De  Moivre’s  hypothefis,  or  on  the  fuppofition 
of  an  equal  decrement  of  life,  through  all  its  ftages. 


Solution. — This  value  is  expreffed  by  the  feries 
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k to  be  the  complement  of  the  younger,  and  m the  comple- 
ment of  the  older  life,  which  Mr.  Simpfon  has  given  in  his 
Treatife  on  Annuities,  and  Mr.  Morgan  in  his  edition  of 
Dr.  Price’s  Treatife  on  Reverfionary  Payments,  note  L, 


appendix,  has  demonflrated  to  be  = V — 


V+  1 

n 


X 


71  — m — 2V  — 1 x — + 2 V,  V being  the  perpetuity, 
m 

and  P the  value  of  an  annuity  certain  for  m years.  From 
this  theorem  may  be  deduced  the  following  rule.  Referve 
the  difference  between  the  complement  of  the  youngejl  life 
and  the  complement  of  the  oldejl  life  increafed  by  unity  and 
by  twjce  the  perpetuity.  Multiply  this  difference  by  the 
value  of  an  annuity  certain  for  a time  equal  to  the  comple- 
ment of  the  oldeft  life  ; and  by  this  complement  divide  the 
product,  referving  the  quotient.  From  twice  the  perpetuity 
iubtraCt  the  referved  quotient,  and  multiply  the  remainder 
by  the  perpetuity  increafed  by  unity.  This  laft  product 
divided  by  the  complement  of  the  youngeft  life,  and  then 
fubtraCted  from  the  perpetuity,  will  be  the  required  value. 
Example. — Let  the  joint  lives  be  10  and  15.  Their  com- 
plements by  M.  De  Moivre’s  hypothefis  are  76  and  71. 
The  complement  of  the  oldeft  life, 'increafed  by  unity  and 
twice  the  perpetuity,  (or  twice  25,  reckoning  intereft  at 
4 per  cent.)  is  122  ; which  leffened  by  76,  the  complement 
of  the  youngeft  life,  leave*  46  for  the  referved  difference. 
This  difference  multiplied  by  23.476,  (the  value  of  an  an- 
nuity certain  for  71  years,  by  Table  III.  Annuities,) 
and  the  product  divided  by  71,  (the  complement  of  the 
oldeft  life,)  gives  13.196,  the  quotient  to  be  referved; 
which  fubtraCted  from  double  the  perpetuity  (or  from  50), 
and  the  remainder  (or  34.803)  multiplied  by  the  perpetuity 
increafed  by  unity  (or  by  26),  gives  904.878  ; which  di- 
vided by  76  (the  complement  of  the  youngeft  life),  and  the 
quotient  fubtraCted  from  the  perpetuity,  we  have  13.093 
for  the  value  of  two  joint  lives  aged  10  to  15,  by  M.  De 
Moivre’s  hypothefis. 

By  this  rule,  Table  V.  in  the  following  collection  of 
tables,  was  computed  by  Dr.  Price.  (See  his  Treatife  on 
Reverfionary  Payments.)  To  this  he  was  induced  by  the 
conii deration,  that  there  was  no  table  extant  at  that  time  of 


the  values  of  joint  lives,  except  Mr.  Simpfon’s  for  Londos, 
(Table  III.  in  this  collection, ) which  being  founded  on  the 
ftate  of  human  mortality  in  one  of  the  worft  of  all  fituations, 
or  among  the  inhabitants  of  London  taken  in  the  grofs, 
was  by  no  means  fitted  for  general  ufe.  The  truth  alfo  is, 
as  hath  been  before  obferved,  that  neither  do  the  tables 
formed  from  M.  De  Moivre’s  hypothefis  give  the  values  of 
fingle  and  joint  lives  with  the  exaCtnefs  neceffary  to  adapt 
them  properly  to  general  ufe ; nor  can  it  indeed  be  ever  ne- 
ceffary to  have  recourfe  to  them,  as  we  are  now  pofleffed  of 
thofe  tables,  deduced  from  real  obfervations,  which  are  in- 
ferted  at  the  end  of  this  collection. 

Problem  III. — To  determine  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  a 
given  life  for  any  number  of  years. 

Solution. — Find  the  value  of  a life  as  ihany  years  older 
than  the  given  life  as  are  equal  to  the  term  for  which  the 
annuity  is  propofed.  Multiply  this  value  by  1 /.  payable  at 
the  end  of  this  term,  and  alfo  by  the  probability  that  the 
life  will  continue  fo  long.  SubtraCt  the  produCt  from  the 
prefent  value  of  the  life ; and  the  remainder  multiplied  by 
the  annuity  will  be  the  anfwer. 

Example. — Let  the  annuity  be  10/.,  the  rate  of  intereft 
4/.  per  cent.,  the  age  of  the  given  life  30  years,  and  the 
term  propofed  13  years.  The  value  of  a life  aged  43  (or 
13  years  older  than  the  given  life)  appears  by  Table  VI. 
to  be  12.283.  The  value  of  il.  payable  at  the  end  of 
13  years  (by  Table  II.  under  Annuities)  is  .3333,  and 
the  probability  that  the  life  will  exift  fo  long  is  (by 

Table  III.  under  the  article  Expectation)  • Thefe 

4385 

thrge  quantities  multiplied  into  each  other  are  equal  to 
3.031,  which  being  fubtraCted  from  14.781,  (the  prefent 
value  of  the  given  life  by  Table  VI.)  we  have  9.730;  and 
this  remainder  multiplied  into  10  (the  annuity)  gives 
97.30/.  for  the  value  required. 

Problem  IV. — To  approximate  to  the  value  of  an  annuity 
for  three  joint  lives,  A,  B,  and  C. 

Solution. — Let  A be  the  youngeft,  and  C the  oldeft  of  the 
three  propofed  lives.  Take  the  value  of  the  two  joint  lives 
B and  C,  and  find  the  age  of  a fingle  life  D of  the  fame 
value.  Then  find  the  value  of  the  joint  lives  A and  D, 
which  will  be  the  anfwer. 

Example. — Let  the  three  given  ages  be  20,  30,  and  60. 
The  value,  reckoning  intereft  at  4 per  cent.,  of  the  two 
oldeft  joint  lives  B and  C (by  Table  XIII.)  is  7.802,  an- 
fwering  nearly  to  a fingle  life  D of  63  years  (by  Table  VI.); 
and  the  value  of  the  joint  lives  A and  D (by  Table  XVI.) 
is  6.986,  which  will  be  the  value  required. 

This  rule  was  firft  given  by  Mr.  Simpfon  in  his  SeleCt 
F.xercifes  ; and  the  following  comparifon,  taken  from  Dr. 
Price’s  Treatife  on  Reverfionary  Payments,  will  (hew  its 
correCtnefs. 
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Problem  V. — To  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the 
longed  of  three  live*,  A,  B,  and  C. 

Solution.— Let  a,  b,  e,  d,  Sec.  be  the  number  of  perfons 
living  in  the  table  at  the  age  of  A,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
firit,  fecond,  third,  &c.  years;  m,  n,  o,  p,  &c.  the  fame 
numbers  at  the  age  of  B ; and  s,  t,  u,  w,  &c.  the  like  num- 
bers at  the  age  of  C,  the  older  of  the  three  lives.  By  rea- 
foning  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  longed  of  two  lives,  the  pro- 
bability that  A,  B,  and  C,  will  die  in  one,  two,  three,  See. 
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during  the  two  joint  lives  of  A and  B,  after  C ; during  the 
two  joint  lives  of  A and  C,  after  B ; and  during  the  two 
joint  lives  of  B and  C,  after  A.  Thefe  lad  three  values  are 

refpe&ively  equal  to  AB  — ABC,  AC  — ABC,  and 

BC  — ABC.  (See  article  Rkveksioxs.)  Confequenily 
the  whole  value  will  be  AB  -)-  AC  + BC  - 2ABC  ; 
therefore  find  the  value  of  each  pair  of  joint  lives,  viz.,  of 
A and  B,  of  A and  C,  and  of  B and  C.  Then  from  the 
fum  of  thefe  three  values  let  twice  the  value  of  the  three 
joint  lives,  A,  B,  and  C,  be  deducted,  and  the  remainder 
will  be  the  anfvver. 

Example. — Let  the  ages  of  A,  B,  and  C,  refpe&ively 
be  20,  30,  and  60.  By  Tables  IX.  and  XIII.  the  value 
of  the  joint  lives, 
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A,  C > will  be  4 7.995 

B,  CJ  L 7-802 
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the  fum  of  which  three  numbers  is  27.670.  Moreover,  the 
value  of  the  three  joint  lives,  A,  B,  and  C,  by  problem  V. 
is  6.986  ; therefore  13.698  is  the  value  required. 

See  on  this  fubjeft  Simpfon’s  Do&rine  of  Life  Annuities, 
Dr.  Price’s  Treatife  on  Reverfionary  Payments,  Mr.  Baroa 
Maferes  on  Life  Annuities,  and  Mr.  Morgan  on  the  Doc- 
trine of  Life  Annuities  and  AfTurances. 

Table  I. 
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for  the  value  required.  Therefore  the  value  of  an  annuity 
on  the  longed  of  the  three  lives,  A,  B,  and  C,  is  equal  to 
the  “ fum  of  each  pair  of  the  two  joint  lives,  fubtra&ed 
from  the  fum  of  the  three  fingle  lives,  added„to  the  value  of 
the  three  joint  lives.” 

Example Let  the  ages  of  A,  B,  and  C,  be  20,  30,  and 

60,  refpeftively,  and  intered  of  money  4/.  per  cent.  By 
Table  IX.  the  value  of  the  two  joint  lives  A and  B is  1 1.873, 
of  B and  C 7.802,  and  by  Table  XIII.  of  A and  C 7.995, 
The  fum  of  thefe  three  values  is  27.67.  By  Table  VI.  the  va- 
lue of  the  fingle  life  of  A is  16.033,  of  B 14.781,  of  C 9.039. 
By  Problem  V.  the  value  of  the  three  joint  lives  is  6.986. 
Thefe  four  values  added  together  are  equal  to  46.839  ; 
from  which  deducing  27.67,  the  value  of  each  pair  of  joint 
lives  found  above,  we  have  19.169  for  the  value  fought. 

Problem  VI To  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  granted 

upon  three  lives,  A,  B,  and  C,  on  condition  of  its  ceafing 
as  foon  as  any  two  of  them  become  extinft. 

Solution. — This  annuity  mud  be  paid  during  the  three 
joint  lives,  which  may  be  exprelfed  by  ABC;  aifo. 


Shewing  the  probabilities  of  the  duration  of  life,  as  deduced 
by  Dr.  Halley  from  obfervations  on  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality at  Breflaw  in  Silelia. 
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Table  II. 

Shewing  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  one  life,  according  to 
the  probabilities  of  life  in  London,  as  given  in  Table  I. 
under  the  article  Expectation. 
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12.5 

1 1.0 

9.9 

69 

7.  1 

6.7 

6.4 

20 

17.2 

14.S 

13.0 

45 

12.3 

10.8 

9-3 

7° 

6.9 

6.5 

6.2 

2 I 

17.0 

14.7 

12.9 

46 

12. 1 

10.7 

9-7 

74 

6.7 

6 -3 

6.0 

22 

16.8 

14.5 

12.7 

47 

12.9 

10.3 

9-5 

72 

6.5 

6.1 

5.8 

-3 

16.5 

'4-3 

124 

4s 

11. 8 

10.4 

9.4 

73 

6.2 

5-9 

3.6 

24 

16.3 

14. 1 

12.4 

49 

1 1.6 

10.2 

9-3 

74 

5-9 

3.6 

5-4 

25 

16. 1 

14.0 

12.3 

50 

1 1.4 

IO.I 

9.2 

75 

5.6 

5-4 

5.2 

26 

'5-9 

13.8 

12. 1 

5' 

1 1.2 

9.9 

9.0 

27 

15.6 

13.6 

I 2.0 

5 2 

£1.0 

9.8 

8.y 

28 

15.4 

13-4 

11. 8 

53 

IO.7 

9.6 

8.8 

29 

15.2 

13.2 

11. 7 

54 

IO.5 

9.4 

8.6 

3C 

15.0 

'3-' 

1 1 .6 

55 

IO.3 

9-3 

8.5 

Table  III. 

Sliewing  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  joint  continuance 
of  any  two  lives,  according  to  the  probabilities  of  life 
in  London,  as  given  in  Table  I.  under  the  article  Ex- 
pectation. 


*3  f? 

to  ? 
<*. 

Ape  of  the 
eldelh 

S ^ 
~ c 

' .:.ir  at 
| 4 percent. 

* £ 
y 0 

U”5 

'-T*  Sr 

4J  § 
tL  O 

j 

Q-  — 

re  j* 
- ~ 
”re  £ 

re  c 
0 J 

J3  u. 
> ~ 

IO 

14.7 

I3.0 

1 1.6 

10 

75 

5-3 

5-' 

4.9 

J 5 

'4-3 

12-7 

1 1.3 

— 

— 

20 

'3-8 

12.2 

10.8 

'5 

'3-9 

12 -3 

1 1 .0 

25 

'3- 1 

1 1.6 

10.2 

20 

'3-3 

1 1.8 

10.3 

30 

12 -3 

IO.9 

9-7 

2 5 

1 2.6 

XI. 2 

10.1 

35 

1 1.5 

10.2 

9.1 

3° 

11.9 

10.6 

9-5 

10 

40 

10.7 

9.6 

8.6 

35 

1 1.2 

10. 0 

9.0 

45 

10. 0 

9.0 

8.i. 

'5 

40 

10.4 

9.4 

8.3 

5° 

9-3 

8.4.I 

7.6 

45 

0.6 

8.8 

8.0 

55 

8.6 

7.8 

7-i 

5° 

8.9 

8.2 

7-5 

60 

7-S 

7 . 2 

J 

6.6 

55 

8.2 

7.6 

7.0 

65 

6.9 

6.3 

6.1 

60 

7-5 

7-o. 

6.3 

7° 

6.n 

l 

5.8 

5-5 

" 

63- 

6.8 

6.41 

6.0 

Table  IV. 

Shewing  the  prefent  value  of  an  annuity  of  i /.  on  a fingle 
life,  according  to  M.  De  Moivre’s  hypothefis.  ° 


Age. 

3 per  ct. 

3]  per  ct. 

4 per  ct. 

4|perct. 

5 per  ct. 

C per  ct. 

8 

9 

10 

'9.736 

19.868 

19.868 

18.160 

18.269 

18.269 

16.791 

16.882 

16.882 

'5-595 

13.672 

13.672 

'4-544 

14.607 

14.607 

12.790 

12.839 

12.839 

1 1 

12 

'3 

19.736 

19.604 

19.469 

18.160 

18.049 

'7-937 

16.791 

16.698 

16.604 

'5-595 
'5-5  ‘7 
'5-437 

14.344 

14.480 

14.412 

12.790 

12.741 

12.691 

LIFE- ANNUITIES. 


Agr. 

3 per  ct. 

3 4 perct. 

4 per  ct. 

4 J per  ct. 

5 per  ct. 

6 per  ct. 

14 

I9-33I 

17.823 

16.508 

•5-356 

14.342 

12.639 

15 

I9.192 

17.707 

16.4IO 

•5-273 

14.271 

12.586 

l6 

19.050 

17.588 

16.31 1 

15.189 

14.197 

• 2.532 

•7 

18.905 

17.467 

16.209 

15.102 

I4.I23 

12.476 

18 

18.759 

•7-344 

16.105 

• 5.015 

14.047 

I2.419 

19 

l8.6lO 

1 7.220 

15.999 

14.923 

13.970 

12.361 

20 

18.458 

•7-093 

15.891 

•4.831 

13.891 

I2.3CI 

21 

18.305 

16.963 

15.781 

•4-737 

13.810 

12.239 

22 

18.148 

16.830 

I 5.669 

14.641 

13-727 

•2.177 

23 

17.990 

16.696 

•5-554 

•4-543 

13.642 

12.112 

24 

17.827 

16.559 

•5-437 

14.442 

•3-555 

I2.O45 

25 

17.664  16.419 

15.318 

•4-340 

13.466 

1I-978 

26 

17-497 

16.277 

1 5- • 97 

•4-235 

•3-375 

I I.908 

27 

i7-327 

16.133 

•5-073 

14.128 

13.282 

II.837 

28 

17.154 

15.985 

14.946 

14.018 

13.186 

1 I .763 

29 

16.979 

•5-^35 

14.8 16 

•3-905 

13.088 

11.688 

3° 

16.800 

15.682 

14.684 

• 3-791 

12.988 

1 1. 610 

31 

16.620 

• 5.526 

•4-549 

•3-673 

12.855 

••-53oj 

32 

16.436 

•5-367 

14.41 1 

•3-553 

12.780 

• 1.449 

33 

16.248 

15.204 

•4.270 

•3-43° 

• 2.673 

1 1.365 

34 

16.057 

1 5-°39 

14.126 

•3-3°4 

12.562 

11.278 

35 

15.864 

14.871 

•3-979 

•3-175 

12.449 

1 1.189 

36 

15.666 

14.699 

•3  8 9 

•3-044 

•2-333 

1 1 .098 

37 

15.465 

•4-524 

13.676 

12.909 

1 2.2 14 

11x03 

38 

15.260 

•4-345 

1 3 -5  • 9 

•2-771 

12.091 

10.907 

39 

•5-053 

H.163 

•3-359 

12.630 

1 1.966 

10.807 

40 

14.842 

•3-978 

13.196 

12485 

• 1-837 

10.704 

41 

14.626 

•3-789 

13.028 

•2-337 

11.705 

10.599 

42- 

14.407 

'3-596 

12.858 

12.185 

11.570 

10.490 

43 

14.185 

•3-399 

12.683 

1 2.029 

• • -4.3  • 

10.378 

44 

•3-958 

•3-199 

12  504 

1 1.870 

11.288 

10.263 

45 

13.728 

•2-993 

1 2.322 

1 1.707 

1 1. 1 42 

10.144 

46 

•3-493 

12.7S4 

12.135 

11.540 

10.992 

10.021 

47 

•3-254 

I2*57i 

• • -944 

1 1.368 

• 0.837 

9.895 

48 

13.012 

12.554 

11.748 

1 1.192 

10.679 

9.765 

49 

1 2.764 

• 2.131 

11.548 

1 1 .01 2 

• 0.515 

9.630 

5° 

12.51 1 

12.004 

•1-344 

10.827 

10.348 

9-492 

51 

•2-255 

11.673 

•■-'35 

10.658 

10.176 

9-349 

52 

•‘-S94 

••-437 

10.921 

•o-443 

9.999 

9.201 

53 

11.729 

11.195 

10.702 

10.243 

9.817 

9.049 

54 

11.457 

10.950 

10.478 

10.039 

9.630 

8.891 

55 

11.183 

10.698 

10.248 

9.829 

9-437 

8.729 

56 

10.902 

•0-443 

10.0  4 

9.614 

9-239 

8.561 

57 

10.616 

10.181 

9-773 

9-393 

9.036 

8.387 

58 

10.325 

9-9L3 

9.527 

9.166 

8.826 

8.208 

59 

10.029 

9.640 

9-275 

8-933 

8.61 1 

8.023 

60 

9.727 

9.361 

9.017 

8.694 

8.389 

7-831 

61 

9.419 

9.076 

8-753 

8.449 

8161 

7-633 

62 

9-io7 

8.786 

8.482 

8.197 

7.926 

7.428 

63 

8.787 

8.488 

8.205 

7-938 

7.684 

7.216 

64 

8.462 

8.185 

7.921 

7.672 

7-435 

6.997 

65 

8.132 

7-875 

7.631 

7-399 

7.179 

6.770 

66 

7-794 

7-558 

7-333 

7.119 

6.915 

6-535 

67 

7-45° 

7-234 

7.027 

6.831 

6.643 

6.292 

68 

7.099 

6.902 

6.714 

6-534 

6.362 

6.040 

69 

6-743 

6.565 

6-394 

6.230 

6.073 

5-779 

70 

6.378 

6.219 

6x65 

5.918 

5-775 

5.508 

71 

| 6.oc8 

5.865 

5.728 

5.596 

5.468 

5.228 

Age. 

3 per  ct. 

3 4 per  ct 

4 per  ct. 

4^- perct. 

5 per  ct. 

6 per  ct. 

72 

5-63I 

5-5c5 

5 383 

5.265 

5.152 

4-937 

73 

5.246 

5-I36 

5.029 

4.926 

4.826 

4.636 

74 

4.854 

4-759 

4.666 

4.576 

4.489 

4-324 

75 

4-453 

4-373 

3-978 

4-293 

4.217 

4-143 

4.000 

76 

4.046 

3 -9 12 

3-847 

3-784 

3.664 

77 

3-632 

3-575 

3.520 

3-467 

3-4I5 

3-3I5 

78 

3.207 

3-163 

3,111 

3.076 

3-°34 

2-953 

79 

2.776 

2.741 

2.707 

2.673 

2.641 

2.578 

80 

2-334 

2.309 

2.284 

2.259 

2-235 

2.188 

81 

1.886 

1.867 

1.850 

1.832 

1. 816 

I-7S3 

82 

1.429 

1.41 1 

1 .406 

•-394 

1.384 

1.362 

83 

0.961 

0.955 

0.950 

0-943 

0-937 

0.925 

84 

c.484 

0.483 

0.481 

0.479 

0.476 

0.472 

85 

o.oco 

o.oco 

0.000 

0.000 

o.oco 

0.000 

This  Table  is  the  fame  with  M.  Dc  Moivre’s  Table  of 
the  values  of  fingle  lives,  publifhed  in  his  Treatife  on  Life 
Annuities,  and  carried  as  far  as  the  age  of  79  to  three  places 
of  decimals,  by  Mr.  Dodfon,  in  his  Mathematical  Re~ 
pofitory,  vol.  ii.  p.-  169- 


Table  V. 

Shewing  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  joint  continuance  of 
two  lives,  according  to  M.  De  Moivre’s  hypothefis. 


0)  . 
S"  0 

0 w> 
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< ^ 

tj) v 
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Val  ue  at 
3 per  cent. 

Value  at 
4 per  cent. 

1 

Value  at 
5 per  cent. 

10 

15.206 

•3-342 

II.855 

•5 

14.878 

•3-093 

II.661 

20 

•4-5°3 

12.808 

II.43O 

25 

14.074 

12.480 

1 1.182 

3° 

I3-585 

12.102 

IO.884  1 

35 

13.025 

II.665 

•0-537 

10 

40 

12.381 

II.I56 

10.128 

45 

I 1 .644 

IO.364 

9.646 

5° 

IO.796 

9.87I 

9.074 

55 

9.822 

9.059 

8.391 

60 

8.704 

8.IO5 

7.572 

65 

7-4T7 

6.980 

6.585 

70 

5-936 

5.652 

5-391 

•5 

•4-574 

12.860 

11.478 

20 

14.225 

•2-593 

1 1.266 

25 

13.822 

12.281 

11.022 

30 

•3-359 

1 1. 921 

10.736 

35 

12.824 

1 1 .501 

10.402 

T r* 

40 

12.207 

11-013 

10.008 

1 5 

45 

1.1.496 

10.440 

9.541 

5° 

10.675 

9.767 

8.985 

55 

9.727 

8.975 

8.318 

60 

8.632 

8.041 

7-5 1 5 

65 

■ 7-377 

6-934 

6.544 

70 

5-932 

5.623 

5 364 

20 

13.904 

12.341 

1 1.067 

25 

•3-531 

12.051 

10.840 

20 

30 

13.098 

1 1.7 1 1 

10.565 

35 

12.594 

• • • 3 • 4 

10.278 

40 

12.008 

10.847 

9,870 

LIFE- ANNUITIES 


0 . 

' tx> 
[ o c 
4J  P 
ct  Q 
< ** 

I Age  of  the 
1 trldeft. 

1 

/ 

Value  at 
3 per  cent. 

Value  at 
•1  per  cent. 

f 

Value  at 
5 per  cent. 

20 

45 

5° 

55 

60 

65 

70 

1 J-325 

IO.536 

9.617 

8.549 

7.308 

5.868 

IO.297 

9.648 

8.879 

7.967 

6.882 

5.59O 

9.420 
8.880 
8- 2 33 
7.448 
6.495 
5-333 

25 

25 

3° 

35 

40 

45 

5° 

55 

60 

65 

70 

I 2.IQ2 

12.794 

1 2 - 3 3 S 
11.776 
1 1 . 1 30 

1 °-374 
9.488 
8.452 
7.241 
5.826 

II.786 
1 1.468 
II.092 
IO.655 
10.131 
9.509 
8.766 
7.880 
6.826 
5-551 

10.621 
10.367 
■ 10.067 
9.708 
9.278 
8.761 
8.134 

7 -37 1 
6.440 
5.294 

3° 

3° 

35 

40 

45 

5° 

55 

60 

65 

70 

12.434 
12.010 
1 1.502 
10.898 
10.183 
9-338 
8-338 
7.161 

5-777 

1 1.182 
10.838 
10.428 
9-936 
9-345 
8.634 

7-779 

6.748 

5-5°5 

io-i33 

9.854 

9-5H 

9.112 

8.620 

8.018 

7.280 

6-373 

5-254 

35 

1 1.632 

10.530 

9.600 

40 

n.175 

IO-I57 

9-29i 

45 

10.622 

9.702 

8.913 

5° 

9-955 

9.149 

8.450 

35 

55 

9.156 

8.476 

7.879 

60 

8.202 

7.658 

7.172 

65 

7.066 

6.662 

6.294 

70 

5.718 

5.450 

5.203 

40 

IO- 777 

9.826 

9.014 

45 

10.283 

' 9-4i8 

8.671 

5° 

9.677 

8.91 1 

8.244 

40 

55 

8.936 

8.283 

7.710 

60 

8.038 

7-510 

7-039 

65 

6.951 

6.556 

6.198 

70 

5.646 

5-383 

5. Hi 

45 

9.863 

9.063 

8.370 

5° 

9-331 

8.619 

7.987 

55 

8.663 

8.044 

7.500 

45 

60 

7-83 1 

7-33  2 

6.875 

65 

6.807 

6.425 

6.080 

70 

5-556 

5.300 

5.063 

I 

50 

8.892 

8.235 

7.660 

55 

8.312 

7-738  • 

7.230 

5° 

60 

7.568 

7.091 

6.664 

65 

6.623 

6.358 

5.926 

70 

5.442 

5-193 

4.964 

55 

7.849 

7-332 

6.873 

* 

60 

7.220 

6.781 

6.386 

55 

65 

6-379 

6.036 

5-7*4 

7° 

5.201 

5-°53 

4-833 

•3«tt 
0 1° 

tr  0 
< ^ 

V 

'si 

< 

? p 

4-  U 
P ^ 

% 

> ~ 
0 

Value  at 
4 per  cent. 

Value  at 
5 per  cent. 

60 

6-737 

6-351 

6.001 

60 

65 

6.043 

5-73° 

5-444 

/ 

70 

5.081 

4.858 

4-653 

6? 

65 

5-547 

5.277 

5-°3i 

70 

4-773 

4-57i 

4-385 

70 

70 

4.270 

4.104 

3-952 

Table  VI. 

Shewing  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  any  fingle  life,  accord- 
ing to  the  probabilities  of  living  at  Northampton,  as  giveu 
in  Table  III.  under  the  article  Expectation.  Interelt 
reckoned  at  3,  4,  5,  6,  7 and  S per  cent. 


Ages. 

Value  at 
3 per  cent. 

Value  at 
4 percent. 

Value  at 
5 per  cent 

Value  at 
6 per  cent 

Value  at 
7 percent 

Value  at 
8 per  cent. 

Birth 
i yeai 

I 

16.021 

IO.327 

13.008 

I3-465 

8.S63 

11.274 

11.563 

10.107 

8.963 

8.046 

2 

i8-599 

15-633 

13.420 

n.724 

IO.39I 

9-321 

3 

19-575 

16.462 

I4-I35 

12.348 

IO.94I 

9.812 

4 

20.210 

17.010 

14.613 

12.769 

1I-315 

IO.I47 

5 

20-473 

17.248 

14.827 

12.962 

I 1.489 

IO.304 

6 

20.727 

17.482, 

15.041 

15.156 

1 i .666 

IO.466 

7 

20.853 

17.61  I 

15.166 

13-275 

11.777 

IO.570 

8 

20.885 

17.662 

15.226 

13-337 

1 1.840 

IO.63  1 

9 

20.81 2 

17.625 

15.210 

!3-335 

11.846 

IO.64I 

10 

20.663 

1 7*523 

I5-I39 

13.285 

11.809 

IO.614 

1 1 

20.480 

1 7-393 

i5-043 

13.212 

1 1.752 

IO.569 

12 

20.283 

17.25! 

H-937 

13-130 

1 1.687 

IO.517. 

*3 

20.081 

17.103 

14.826 

i3-o44 

1 1 .6 1 S 

10.461 

14 

19.872 

16.950 

14.710 

1 2-953 

n -545 

IO.40I 

I5 

19.657 

16.791 

14.588 

12.857 

11.467 

io-337 

16 

1 9-43  5 

16.625 

14.460 

12.755 

11.384 

10.268 

17 

19.218 

16.462 

14-334 

12.655 

1 1.302 

10.200 

18 

19.013 

16.309 

14.217 

12.562 

11.226 

10137 

19 

18  820 

16.167 

14.108 

12.477 

11.157 

10.0S1 

20 

18.638 

16.033 

14.007 

12.398 

11.094 

10.030 

21 

18.470 

15.912 

I3-9I7 

12.329 

1 1 .042 

9.986 

22 

18.3H 

15-797 

13-833 

12.265 

10.993 

9-947 

23 

18.148 

15.680 

13-746 

12.200 

10.942 

9.907 

24 

'7-983 

1 5.560 

13.658 

12.132 

10.890 

9.865 

25 

17.S14 

15-438 

i3-567 

12.063 

10.836 

9.823 

26 

17-642 

J5-3 12 

13-473 

1 1.992 

10.780 

9.778 

27 

17.467 

15.184 

J3-377 

ii-9i7 

10.723 

9-732 

28 

17.289 

1 5-°53 

i3-278 

x 1.841 

10.663 

9.683 

29 

17.107 

14.918 

I3-177 

11.763 

10.602 

9-635 

30 

16.923 

14.781 

13.072 

11.682! 

io-539 

9.584 

3i 

16.732 

1 4-639 

-12.965 

I1-598 

io-473 

9-53 1 

32 

16,540 

14.495 

12.854 

11.512. 

10.404 

9.476 

33 

1 6-343 

14-347 

12.740 

11.423 

10-333 

9.418 

34 

16.142 

14.195 

12.623 

”•331 

10.260 

9-359 

35 

I5-938 

14.039 

12.502 

1 P.23  6 

10.183 

9.296 

36 

15.729 

13.889 

12-377 

U-I37 

10.104 

9.231 

37 

I5-5I5 

13.716 

12.249 

11.035 

10.021 

9.164 

38 

15.298 

I3-548 

12.116 

10.929 

9-935 

9-093 

39 

15.075 

I3,375 

n-979 

10.819 1 

9.845  i 

9.019 

LIFE-ANNUITIES 


Ages 

Value  at 
1 percent. 

Value  at 
4 per  cent 

Value  at 
5 per  cent. 

Value  at 
6 percent. 

Value  at 
7 per  cent. 

Value  at 
8 percent. 

40 

14.848 

'3-'97 

1 1. 837 

IO.703 

9.752 

8.941 

4* 

14.620 

13.018 

II.693 

IO.389 

9.637 

8.863 

42 

'4-391 

12.838 

1 1 -55 1 

'0-473 

9.562 

8.783 

43 

14.162 

12  637 

n.407 

10.336 

9.466 

8.703 

44 

15.929 

12  472 

n. 238 

10.235 

9.366 

8.620 

45 

*3-692 

I 2.283 

1 1 . 1 03 

10. 1 10 

9.262 

8-533 

46 

'3-45° 

I 2.089 

10.947 

9.980 

2.154 

8-443 

47 

13-203 

I I.890 

10.784 

9.846 

9.042 

8.348 

48 

12.951 

I I.683 

10.616 

9.707 

8.923 

8.249 

49 

12.693 

" 475 

10.443 

9563 

8.804 

8.146 

5° 

12.436 

I I.264 

10.269 

9.417 

S.681 

8.041 

51 

12.183 

11.057 

10.097 

9-273 

8.559 

7-937 

5 2 

11.930 

10.849 

9-925 

9.129 

8-437 

7-833 

53 

11.674 

10.637 

9.748 

8.980 

8.311 

7-725 

54 

ri.414 

10.421 

9.567 

8.827 

8.181 

7.614 

55 

1 1. 150 

10.201 

9.382 

8.670 

8.047 

7 499  * 

56 

10.882 

9-977 

9- '93 

8.309 

7.900 

7-379 

57 

xo. 61 1 

9-749 

8.999 

8-343 

7.766 

7.256 

58 

1 °-337 

9.516 

8.801 

8.173 

7.619 

7.12S 

59 

10.038 

9.280 

8.390 

7-999 

7.468 

6.996 

60 

9-777 

9-039 

8.392 

7.820 

7-3'2 

6.860 

61 

9-493 

8.795 

8.181 

7-637 

7.152 

6.719 

62 

9-aoj 

8.547 

7.966 

7-449 

6.988 

6.574 

63 

8.910 

8.291 

7-742 

7-233 

6.815 

6.421 

64 

8.61 1 

8.030 

7-5'4 

7.032 

6.637 

6.262 

65 

8.304 

7.761 

7.276 

6.841 

6.449 

6.095 

66 

7-994 

7.488 

7-034 

6.623 

6.256 

5.922 

67 

7.682 

7.21 1 

6.787 

6.403 

6.058 

5-743 

68 

7-3^7 

6.930 

6.536 

6.179 

5-855 

5-559 

69 

7.031 

6.647 

6.281 

5-949 

5.646 

5-37° 

70 

6-734 

6.361 

6.023 

5.716 

5-434 

5.176 

7i 

6.418 

6.073 

5.764 

5-479 

5.21S 

4.978 

72 

6.103 

5.790 

5.504 

3.241 

5.000 

4.778 

73 

5-794 

5-5°7 

5.245 

3.004 

4.781 

4.576 

74 

3.491 

5-23o 

4.990 

4.769 

4.365 

4-375 

75 

5.199 

4.962 

4-744 

4.542 

4-354 

4.180 

76 

4.925 

4.710 

4.511 

4.326 

4.154 

3-994 

77 

4.652 

4-457 

4-277 

4.109 

3-952 

3.806 

78 

4-372 

4.197 

4-035 

3 884 

3-742 

3.609 

79 

4.077 

3.921 

3-776 

3.641 

3 -5 '4 

3-394 

80 

3-78' 

3-643 

3-5*5 

3-394 

3.281 

3-'74 

81 

3-499 

3-377 

3-263 

3-156 

3 -055 

2.960 

82 

3.229 

3* 1 22 

3.020 

2.926 

2.836 

2.751 

83 

2.982 

2.887 

2.797 

2-7 '3 

2.632 

2-557 

84 

2-793 

2.708 

2.627 

2.551 

2.479 

2.410 

85 

2.630 

2-543 

2.471 

2.402 

2 -S3  7 

2.275 

86 

2.462 

2-393 

2.328 

2.266 

2.207 

2.151 

87 

2.312 

2.231 

2-193 

2.138 

2.085 

2-035 

88 

2.185 

2.131 

2.080 

2.031 

1.984 

'■939 

89 

2.013 

1.967 

1.924 

1 .882 

1.842 

1.803 

90 

1.794 

1.758 

'•723 

1.689 

1.656 

1 .625 

9i 

1. 301 

1.474 

1.447 

1.422 

1.398 

'•374 

92 

1. 1 90 

1.171 

1 • 1 53 

1.136 

1. 118 

1. 102 

93 

0.839 

fS 

00 

6 

0.816 

0.806 

0.795 

0.785 

94 

0.536 

0.530 

0.324 

0.518 

0.512 

0.507 

95 

4.242 

0.240 

0.238 

0.236 

0.234 

0.232 

96 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

Table  VII. 

Shewing  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  joint  continuance  of 
two  lives,  having  the  fame  common  age,  according  to  the 
Northampton  Table  of  Obfervations. 


Ages. 

Value  at 
3 percent. 

Value  at 
4 per  cent. 

Value  at 
S per  cent. 

Value  at 
6 per  cent. 

1 — I 

9.491 

8.251 

7.287 

6.515 

2 2 

12.789 

I I. I 07 

9-793 

8.741 

3—  3 

14.196 

12.325 

IO.862 

9.689 

4—  4 

15.1S1 

13.185 

1 1.621 

*0.365 

5 - 5 

'5.638 

'3-59' 

I I.9S4 

IO.69X 

6—  6 

16.099 

14.005 

12.358 

"•°3* 

7—  7 

16.375 

14.224 

12.596 

I 1 .251 

8—  8 

16.510 

'4-399 

12.731 

II.382 

9-  9 

16.483 

14.396 

12.744 

1 1 .404 

10 — 10 

16.339 

14.277 

12.665 

* 1 -345 

1 1 — 1 1 

16.142 

'4-133 

12.546 

1 1.249 

12 — 12 

15.926 

13.966 

12.41 1 

"•*39 

'3— '3 

15.702 

13-789 

I 2.268 

11.023 

14-14 

15.470 

13.604 

12.118 

10.899 

15— 15 

15.229 

i3-4*i 

1 1.960 

10.767 

16 — 16 

'4-979 

13.212 

"•793 

10.626 

17—17 

'4-737 

i3-0*9 

1 1.630 

10.489 

18 — 18 

14.516 

12.841 

11.483 

10.365 

19—19 

'4-3 '6 

1 2.679 

"■35* 

10.255 

20 — 20 

'4-'33 

*2-535 

1 1.232 

10.156 

21 — 21 

'3-97+ 

12.409 

"•'3" 

10.074 

22 — 22 

13-830 

12.293 

1 1.042 

10.002 

23— 23 

'3-683 

12.179 

10.951 

9.928 

24—24 

'3-534 

12.062 

10.858 

9-853 

25—2  5 

13-383 

"•944 

10.764 

9.776 

26 — 26 

13-23° 

11.822 

10.667 

9.697 

27—27 

'3-074 

1 1 .699 

10.567 

9.616 

28—28 

12.915 

"•573 

10.466 

9-533 

29 — 29 

12.754 

"■445 

10.362 

9.448 

30— 30 

12.589 

"•3*3 

10.255 

9.360 

3'— 3' 

12.422 

11. 179 

10.146 

9.270 

32— 32 

12.252 

1 1.042 

10.034 

9.178 

33—33 

12.079 

10.902 

9.919 

9.083 

34—34 

1 1.902 

10.759 

9.801 

8.984 

35—35 

11.722 

10.612 

9.680 

8.S83 

36— 36 

"•539 

O 

4- 

OS 

9-555 

8.778 

37—37 

"•35' 

10.307 

9.427 

8.670 

38-38 

1 1. 160 

10.149 

9.294 

8.558 

39— 39 

10.964 

9.986 

.9.158 

8.442 

40 — 40 

10.764 

9.820 

9.016 

8.322 

41—41 

10.565 

9.654 

8.876 

8.202 

42—42 

10.369 

9.49* 

8-737 

8.083 

43— 43 

10.175 

9.326 

8-599 

7.965 

44—44 

9.978 

9.160 

8.457 

7-843 

45— 45 

9.776 

8.990 

8.312 

7.718 

46—46 

9-57' 

8.SI5 

8. 162 

7.589 

47—47 

9.362 

8.637 

S.ocS 

7-455 

48—48 

9.149 

8-453 

7-849 

7.316 

49—49 

8.931 

8.266 

7.686 

7- *73 

50—5° 

8.714 

8.081 

7.522 

7.030 

5'— 5' 

8.507 

7.900 

7.366 

6893 

52— 52 

8.304 

7-723 

7.213 

6.758 

53-53 

8.099 

7-544 

7.056 

6.620 

54-54 

7.891 

7.362 

6.897 

6.480 

55-55 

7.681 

7. '79 

6-735 

6336 

56-56 

7.470 

6-993 

6.571 

6.190 

57-57 

7.256 

6.805 

6.404 

6041 

LIFE- ANNUITIES 


y 


Ages. 

Value  at 
3 per  cent. 

Value  at 
4 pci  cent. 

Value  at 
5 per  cent. 

Value  at 
6 per  cent. 

>8-5* 

7.041 

6.614 

6.234 

5-890 

59—59 

6.824 

6.421 

6.062 

5-735 

60 — 60 

6.6o6 

6.226 

5.888 

5-579 

61  — 61 

6.3S7 

6.030 

5.712 

5.420 

62 — 62 

6.166 

5-83I 

5-533 

5.259 

63 — 63 

5-958 

5.626 

5-347 

5-o89 

64 — 64 

5.709 

5-417 

5- 1 58 

4.917 

65—65 

5-471 

5.201 

4.960 

4-73^ 

66—66 

5-23I 

4.982 

4-759 

4-551 

67-67- 

4.990 

4.760 

4-555 

4363 

68—63 

4-747 

4-537 

4.348 

4.171 

69 — 69 

4.504 

4.312 

4.140 

3-977 

7° — 7° 

4.261 

4.087 

3-93° 

3-7*i 

71-71 

4.020 

3.862 

3-7i9 

3-5*4 

72-72 

3-78i 

3-639 

3-5io 

3-3*7 

73-73 

3-548 

3.421 

3-304 

3*93 

74—74 

3-3-4 

3- 211 

3-105 

3.005 

15-15 

3-”4 

3-OI5 

2-9'7 

2.S27 

76 — 76 

2.920 

2-833 

2.750 

2.668 

77—77 

2-741 

2.656 

2.583 

2.5  ix 

78-78 

2.550 

2470 

2.410 

2.346 

79—79 

2-338 

2.271 

2.217 

2.161 

80 — 80 

2.122 

2.068 

2.018 

1.969 

81 — 81 

1 -9*7 

1.869 

1.827 

1.786 

82  — S2 

1. 719 

x.6Si 

1.642 

1.606 

83-83 

1-53* 

1. 510 

1.472 

1.441 

84 84 

1.416 

1-387 

i-357 

i-33° 

83-  85 

1.309 

1-339 

1.256 

1.232 

86— 86 

1.218 

I-I95 

1-171 

1.149 

87-87 

x.  J41 

1. 124 

1.098 

1 .078 

88—88 

1 . 1 03 

1.030 

1.063 

1.044 

89—89 

1.036 

1. 015 

I-OOI 

0.9S4 

90 — 90 

0.938 

0.922 

0.909 

0.895 

91—91 

0.769 

0.756  • 

0.748 

°-737 

92 — 92 

0.591 

0.583 

0.576 

0.569 

93'  93 

0.369 

0.365 

0.361 

o-357 

94-94 

0.203 

0.201  « 

0.199 

0.197 

95  95 

0.060 

0.060 

0.059 

0.058 

96—96 

o.coo 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

Table  VIII. 

Shewing  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  joint  continuance 
of  two  lives,  according  to  the  Northampton  Table  of 
Obfervations. 

Difference  of  age  Jive  years. 


Ages. 

Vaiue  at 
3 per<ent. 

Value  at 
4 per  cent. 

Value  at 
5 per  cent. 

Value  at 
6 per  cent. 

1—6 

12-347 

1 0.74I 

9-479 

8.467 

2—7 

14.461 

12.581 

1 1. 1 00 

9.9II 

3—8 

15  3 00 

I3-3I9 

n-755 

IO.498 

4—9 

15.809 

1.3-775 

12.165 

IO.869 

5“  10 

15-974 

13-933 

12.315 

1 1.010 

6— 1 1 

16. 1 10 

14.068 

.12.447 

II.I36 

7—12 

16.137 

14.111 

12.498 

1 1. 192 

8-13 

16.089 

14.089 

12.492 

II. 197 

9—i4 

15-957 

13.992 

12.421 

11. 144 

40—15 

15.762 

13.841 

12.302 

II.O48 

Ages. 

Value  at 
3 per  cent. 

Value  at 
4 per  cent. 

Va'ue  at 
5 per  cent. 

Value  at 
6 per  cent. 

1 1 — 16 

15-538 

13.664 

12.158 

IO.929 

12 17 

15.308 

I3.48O 

12.CO9 

IO.805 

13  — 18 

15.086 

13-303 

II.864 

IO.685 

14—19 

14.870 

13-130 

II.723 

IO.568 

15 20 

14.660 

12.961 

11-5*5 

10-453 

l6—2I 

14457 

12.799 

11.452 

IO.342 

17 22 

14-265 

12.646 

11.327 

IO.239 

18—23 

14.082 

I 2.500 

1 1.209 

IO.  I40 

I9—24 

13.908 

12.361 

1 1.096 

IO.O48 

20 25 

13  741 

12.229 

10.989 

9.960 

21  — 26 

13-584 

12.105 

10.890 

9.879 

22 27 

13-433 

I I.987 

ic.796 

9.803 

- 23 28 

13.280 

11.866 

10.699 

9-724 

24—29 

13.124 

"•743 

10.600 

9-643 

25-30 

12.966 

1 1.618 

10.499 

9.561 

26-31 

12.805 

1 1.489 

10.396 

9.476 

27  — 32 

1 2.641 

"•359 

ic.289 

9-389 

28-33 

12-474 

1 1.225 

10.181 

9.299 

29-34 

12.304 

1 1.088 

10.069 

9.207 

30—35 

12.131 

10.948 

9-954 

9-II2  j 

{ 31-36 

ii-955 

10.805 

9- *37 

9.014  j 

i 32-37 

! ii-775 

10.659 

9.716 

8.913 

33—38 

11-592 

10.508 

9.591 

8.8c8  j 

34—39 

1 1.404 

io-354 

9-463 

8.701 

35-40 

11.213 

10.196 

9-33 1 

8.589 

36—41 

1 1 02 1 

10.037 

9.198 

8.476 

37-42 

10.828 

9.877 

9.062 

8.362 

38—43 

10.633 

9.716 

8.927 

8.246 

39-44 

IO-437 

9.550 

8.787 

8.127 

40-45 

10.236 

9.381 

8.643 

S.oe3 

41—  46 

1 °-°33 

9.210 

8-497 

7.878 

42—47 

9.829 

9-037 

8.350 

7*75 1 

43-48 

9.624 

8.862 

8 200 

7.62 1 

44—49 

9.414 

8.683 

8-046 

7.488 

45-50 

9.204 

8.503 

7.891 

7-353 

46—51 

8.997 

8.326 

7-737 

7.219 

47—52 

8.790 

8.147 

7.582 

7.084 

48—53 

8.579 

7.965 

7.424 

6.945 

49-54 

8.366 

7.780 

7.26? 

6.802 

50-55 

8. 1 52 

7-593 

7-098 

6.658 

51-56 

7-941 

7.409 

6-936 

6.515 

52—57 

7-73° 

7.225 

6.774 

6.371 

53—>8 

7.518 

7-039 

6.609 

6.225 

54—59 

7-304 

6.850 

6- 442 

6.076 

55— 60 

7.088 

6.659 

6.272 

5.924 

56—61 

6.870. 

6.465 

6.100 

5.770 

57—62 

6.651 

• 6.270 

5.925 

5-613 

38—63 

6.427 

6.070 

5-744 

5.450 

59—64 

6.201 

5.867 

5.561 

5.284 

60—65 

5.970 

5.658 

5-372 

5.1 12 

61 — 66 

5 737 

5-447 

5.180 

4-93* 

62 — 67 

5-5°3 

5.285 

4.986 

4.760 

63—68 

5.265 

5.017 

4.786 

4.576 

64—69 

5.025 

4.798 

4.585 

4-390 

■ 65—70 

4-783 

4-573 

4-37* 

4.199 

| 66  — 71 

4.540 

4-349 

4.169 

4005 

S 67-72 

4.298 

4.124 

3.960 

3-8" 

5 68—73 

4.059 

3 9Ci 

3-752 

3.616  j 

69—74 

3-825 

3.683 

3-347 

3-423 

l 70—75 

3-599 

3-4?i 

3-347 

3.236 

1 7i-76 

3-3*6 

3.270 

3-J59 

3.059 

72—77 

3.176 

3.070 

2.971 

2.882 

I 73-78 

2.963 

2.869  1 

2.780 

2.701 

LIFE- ANNUITIES 


Ages. 

Value  at 
a per  cent. 

Value  at 
4 percent. 

Value  at 
5 per  cent. 

Value  at 
6 per  cent. 

74—79 

2-743 

2.659 

2.580 

2.51  I 

75- 80 

76 —  81 

Z.526 

2.448 

2.381 

2-323 

2-325 

2.258 

2.195 

2-H7 

77—82 

2.I3I 

2.077 

2-0 1 3 

1-975 

78-83 

I.947 

I.899 

1.838 

1. 8lO 

79-84 

1 -793 

*•7*1 

1.750 

I.672 

80 — 85 

*•645 

1.608 

1 -573 

i-539 

81-86 

1.511 

1.478 

1-447 

I-4I7 

82— 87 

>-385 

1.376 

1.329 

1-303 

S3 -88 

1.284 

1.259 

>-235 

1.2 1 2 

84 — 89 

1. 188 

1. 164 

1. 145 

1. 1 24 

85-90 

1.074 

1.054 

1.038 

1.02 1 

86—91 

0.921 

0.902 

0.892 

0.879 

87—92 

0.756 

0.738 

o-734 

0.725 

S8—93 

0.562 

0.554 

o-547 

0.541 

89—94 

0-377 

o-373 

0.369 

0.365 

90-95 

0.179 

0.177 

0.175 

0.174 

91-9O 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

Table  IX. 

Shewing  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  joint  continuance  of 
two  lives,  according  to  the  Northampton  Table  of  Ob- 
fervations. 


Difference  of  age  ten  years. 


Ages. 

Value  at 
3 per  cent. 

Value  at 
4 per  cent. 

Value  at 
5 per  cent. 

Value  at 
6 per  cent. 

I — II 

12.346 

IO.782 

9-544 

8-547 

2—12 

I4-239 

12.438 

11. 010 

9.857 

3 — 13 

14.895 

I3.09 

1 1.528 

10.324 

*-14 

15.287 

>3-574 

1 1.850 

10.617 

5~I5 

1 5-39> 

>3-479 

>1-954 

10.716 

6 — 1 6 

15.486 

I3-578 

12.052 

10.812 

7—i7 

15.490 

>3-599 

12.083 

10.849 

8-18 

15 -436 

>3-5*>9 

12.070 

10.847 

9 — *9 

15.316 

13.482 

12.006 

10.799 

10 — 20 

15.15! 

>3-355 

1 1 .906 

10.719 

1 1 — 2 1 

14-974 

>3-2I7 

11.797 

10.631 

12 — 22 

>4-795 

13.078 

1 1 .686 

10.741 

13-23 

14.612 

>2  934 

n-57° 

10.446 

14—23 

14.424 

12.784 

11.470 

10.348 

15-25 

>4.230 

12.630 

1 >-324 

10.244 

16—26 

14.030 

12.470 

11.193 

10.135 

17—27 

>3-832 

1 2 .3 1 1 

1 1 .063. 

10.027 

18-28 

13.642 

12.158 

10.939 

9.924 

19—29 

13.461 

12013 

10.820 

9.826 

20 — 50 

13.286 

11.873 

10.707 

9-732 

21—31 

13. >21 

11.742 

10.600 

9.644 

22 — 52 

I 2.961 

11.615 

10.498 

9 561 

23-33 

12.798 

11.485 

>0-393 

9-474 

2 4—34 

12.632 

II-332 

10.285 

9.386 

=5—35 

U.463 

1 1. 217 

10.175 

9.295 

26  — 36 

I2.29I 

1 1 .078 

10. 062 

9.201 

27  — 37 

I2.Il6 

10.936 

9.946 

9.105 

28—38 

n-937 

10.791 

9.826 

9.005 

29—39 

n-755 

10.642 

9-703 

8.902 

30-40 

11.568 

10.490 

9-576 

8.795 

3I_ 41 

1 1.582 

>0.336 

9-44S 

8.68S 

32-42 

u.195 

10.182 

9320  1 

8.580 

Vol.  XX. 


Ages. 

Value  at 
3 per  cent. 

Value  at 
4 percent. 

Value  at 
5 per  cent. 

Value  at 
6 per  cent 

33-43 

I I.OO7 

1O.O27 

9.19O 

8.471 

34-44 

IO.817 

9.869 

9.058 

8.358 

35—45 

10.622 

9.706 

8.921 

8.242 

36—46 

IO.424 

9.54O 

8.781 

8. 122 

37-47 

10.221 

9-37° 

8.636 

7.998 

38—48 

IO.OI4 

9.195 

8.487 

7.870 

39—49 

9.803 

9.015 

8-333 

7-737 

40—50 

9.59O 

8.834 

8.177 

7.602 

41-51 

9-383 

8.658 

8.025 

7.470 

42—52 

9.I79 

8.483 

7-875 

7-34° 

43-53 

8.973 

8. 3 ©8 

7-724 

7.208 

44—54 

8.767 

8.130 

7.569 

7-°73 

45-55 

8-557 

7.948 

7-4>  > 

6-935 

46—56 

8-344 

7-763 

7-249 

6-793 

47—57 

8.127 

7-574 

7.084 

6.648 

48—58 

7.907 

7.382 

6.915 

6.498 

49—59 

7.684 

7.186 

6 742 

6-344 

50 — 60 

7.461 

6.989 

6.568 

6. 189 

51—61 

7.240 

6.795 

6-395 

6.035 

52 — 6 2 

7.021 

6.600 

6-222 

5.880 

53—63 

6.795 

6-399 

6.042 

*5719 

54-64 

6.568 

6.196 

5.860 

5-555 

55 — 65 

6-334 

5.986 

5.67I 

5-384 

56 — 66 

6.098 

5-774 

5-479 

5.209 

57—67 

5.860 

5-559 

5.283 

5-°3> 

58—68 

5.621 

5-34> 

5.084 

4.849 

59—69 

5.380 

5.121 

4.883 

4.665 

60 — 70 

5- >39 

4.900 

4.680 

4.478 

61 — 71 

4.898 

4.679 

4.476 

4.289 

62 — 72 

4.659 

4.458 

4.272 

4.099 

63-73 

4.420 

4.236 

4-d66 

3.908 

64—74 

4.186 

4.019 

3.864 

3*7>9 

65 — 75 

3958 

3.806 

3.665 

3-533 

66 — 76 

3-743 

3.606 

3-477 

3-357 

67—77 

3-529 

3-405 

3.289 

3.180 

68-78 

3 -3 10 

3- >99 

3-°95 

2.996 

69—79 

3-077 

2.979 

2.887 

2.799 

70 — 80 

2.843 

2.757 

2.675 

2.598 

71  — 81 

2.618 

2.542 

2.470 

2.402 

72 — 82 

2.401 

2-334 

2.271 

2.21 1 

73-83 

2.199 

2.141 

DO 

O 

Cl 

2.032 

74-84 

2.043 

1. 99 1 

1.941 

1.894 

75—85 

>-9°3 

1.856 

1 .8 1 1 

>•769 

76-86 

1.781 

>•739 

1.699 

1. 661 

77-87 

1 .670 

>•633 

1-597 

1.562 

78-88 

1.580 

1.546 

1.514 

1.483 

79-89 

>.456 

1.427 

1.400 

>•373 

80 — 90 

1.302 

1.278 

1.255 

1.234 

81—91 

1.096 

1.078 

1. 06 1 

1.044 

82  — 92 

0.877 

0.864 

0.852 

0.840 

83—93 

0.622 

0.614 

0.606 

0.599 

84—94 

0.408 

0.403 

0.398 

°-394 

85-95 

0.189 

0.187 

0. 185 

c.i  83 

86  - 96 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

4Z 
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LIFE-ANNUITIES 


Table  X. 

Shewing  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  joint  continuance 
of  two  lives,  according  to  the  Northampton  Table  of 
Obfervations. 


Difference  of  age  fifteen  years. 


Ages. 

Value  at 
3 per  cent. 

Value  at 
4 per  cent. 

Value  at 
5 per  cent. 

Value  at 
6 per  cent. 

r— 16 

J J.S64 

IO.406 

9-243 

8-301 

2 17 

1 3-659 

1 1.981 

10.642 

9-555 

3 — iS 

14.277 

12.531 

11.134 

9.998 

4-19 

14.657 

12.876 

ti-447 

10.284 

5 — 20 

14.776 

12.993 

1 1 .561 

10.391 

6 — 21 

14.904 

13-121 

1 1.6S7 

10.510 

7 — 22 

14.95° 

13.178 

H.74S 

10.576 

8 23 

J4-929 

1 3- 1 78 

1 1.761 

10.597 

9—24 

1 4-834 

13. 112 

11.715 

10.566 

I O—*”  2 ^ 

14.683 

12.998 

1 1.627 

10.497. 

r 1 — 26 

14.508 

12.861 

1 1-5I9 

10.410 

12  27 

T4-323 

1 2-715 

1 1.402 

1 °-3 1 4 

13—28 

14-I32 

1 2.564 

1 1.280 

10.215 

14-29 

13.936 

1 2.40S 

”•153 

10. 1 10 ' 

15— 3° 

T 3 • 7 3 4 

12.246 

11. 021 

10.001 

16  31 

1 3-J2  7 

12.078 

10.883 

9.8S6 

1 7 — 3 2 

13. 32a 

11. 91 1 

10.746 

9-77i 

18— 33 

13.12! 

1 1-75° 

10.613 

9.660 

T9  34 

12.930 

11.595 

10.486 

9-554 

20  35 

12.744 

11.445 

10.363 

9.451 

21—36 

12.567 

n.302 

10.246 

9-354 

22—37 

12-394 

11.163 

10.132 

9.260 

23-38 

12.218 

1 1.020 

10.015 

9.163 

24—39 

12.038 

10.874 

9.895 

9.063 

25-40 

11.854 

10.725 

9-77i 

8.960 

26 — 41 

1 1 .•670 

io-574 

9.647 

8.855 

27—42 

1 1.486 

10.423 

9.522 

8.751 

28-43 

11.302 

10.272. 

9-396 

8.6J.5 

29-44 

1 1.114 

10. 1 17 

9.267 

8.536 

3° -45 

10,923 

9-959 

9-1.35 

8.424 

31-46 

10.728 

9-797 

8.998 

8.309 

32—47 

IO-53° 

9.631 

8.85S 

8.1 89 

53—48 

10.327 

9.461 

8.714 

S.066 

34-49 

10.120 

9.286 

8.565 

7-938 

35  -5° 

9.912 

9. 1 10 

8.415 

7.S09 

36—51 

9.707 

s-937 

8.267 

7.681 

37— 52 

9-5°3 

8.763 

8.1 19 

7-553 

38— 53 

9.296 

8.586 

7.966 

7.421 

39-54 

9-085 

8.406 

7-Sro 

7.286 

40—55 

8.870 

8.221 

7.651 

7.146 

41—56 

8.655 

8.035 

7.489 

7.005 

42—57 

8-439 

7.848 

7.326 

6.S62 

43-58 

8.222 

7.660 

7. 162 

6.718 

44—59 

8.003 

7.469 

6-994 

6.570 

45—6o 

7.781 

7.274 

6.822 

6.418 

46—61 

7-556 

7.076 

6.64S 

6.263 

47—62 

7-328 

6.875 

6.469 

6.104 

48—63 

7-°93 

6.667 

6-283 

5-937 

49-64 

6.854 

6-454 

6.093 

5-767 

50—67 

6.61 1 

6.236 

5.897 

5.590 

51-66 

6.369 

6.019 

5.701 

5.412 

52—67 

6.127 

5.801 

5.504 

5-233 

53—C8 

5.884 

5-58o 

5-3  °3 

5-°5  0 

54—69 

5-638 

5-357 

5. 100 

4-864 

55—7° 

5-39i 

5-I32 

4-893 

4.674 

Ages. 

Value  at 
3 per  cent. 

Value  at 
4 per  ceut. 

Value  at 
5 per  ceut. 

Value  at 
6 per  cent. 

56-71 

5-H5 

4.905 

4.685 

4.482 

57—72 

4.899 

4.679 

4477 

4.289 

58— 73 

4.656 

4-455 

4.269 

4.096 

59-74 

4.4 1 S 

4-234 

4.064 

3.906 

60-77 

4.189 

4.021 

3.866 

3-721 

61 — 76 

3-974 

3.821 

3-679 

3-546 

62—77 

3.760 

3.621 

3-492 

3-37i 

63-78 

3-538 

3-4I4‘ 

3-297 

3.188 

64—79 

3-3  3 

3.!92 

3.0SS 

2.99O 

65 — 80 

3-063 

2.965 

2.873 

2.786 

66-81 

2-833 

2.746 

2.664 

2.587 

67 — 82 

2.610 

2-333 

2.461 

2-393 

68  - 83 

2.403 

2-336 

2.272 

2.211 

69 — 84 

2.244 

2.183 

2.126 

2.O7I 

70—83 

2.097 

2.043 

i-99i 

1-941 

71 — 86 

1-963 

i*9*4 

1.867 

1.823 

72— 87 

1.838 

1.794 

i-753 

1-/I3 

73-88 

!-736 

1.697 

1.660 

1.625 

74-89 

1.603 

1.570 

1-338 

1.50S 

75—90 

1.440 

i-4i3 

1-387 

1.361 

76-91 

1. 221 

I.  200 

1. 180 

1.160 

77—92 

0-985-  ' 

O.970 

0.955 

0.942 

78— 93 

0.706 

O.697 

0.688 

0.679 

79—94 

0.458 

0-453 

0.448 

o-443 

80—95 

0.210 

0.208 

0.206 

0.204 

81 — 96 

O.COO 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

Table  XI. 

Shewing  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  joint  continuance 
of  two  lives,  according  to  the  Northampton  Table  of 
Obfervations. 


Difference  of  age  twenty  years. 


Ages. 

Value  at 
3 per  cent. 

Value  at 
4 per  cent. 

Value  at 
5 per  cent. 

Value  at 
6 per  cent. 

I — 21 

1 1-4I3 

IO.053 

8.961 

CO 

b 

0 

1 

2 2 2 

I3.172 

1 1.605 

10-344 

9-313 

3—23 

13-794 

12.l6l 

IO.843 

9.764 

4—24 

14.178 

12.51  I 

II.163 

10.057 

5—23 

I4.30I 

12.633 

1 I.281 

10. 170 

6 — 26 

14.420 

12.754 

I I.4OO 

10.285 

7 — 27 

I4.45I 

12.798 

II.452 

10.341 

8 — 28 

I4-4I7 

12.786 

II.455 

io-354 

9—29 

!4-310 

'12. 7IO 

1 1.401 

10.315 

10—30 

14.150 

I 2.586 

II.304 

10.239 

11—31 

13-963 

I2.44I 

I I.188 

10.144 

12—32 

13.770 

I 2.286 

I I.062 

10.042 

13—33 

1.3-570 

I 2.1  25 

IO.932 

9-934 

14—34 

13-363 

II.959 

IO.796 

9.822 

15— 35 

13-151  - 

II-787 

IO.655 

9- 7°3 

16—36 

12.932 

I 1.609 

IO.507 

9-579 

17—37 

12.714 

II.45O 

IO.358 

. 0.454 

18—38 

1 2.502 

11-257 

IO.214 

9-333 

19-29 

12.297 

I I.089 

IO.074 

9.215 

20 — 40 

1 2.096 

IO.924 

9-937 

9.100 

21 — 41 

1 1.906 

IO.768 

9.809 

8.992 

22—42 

11.723 

IO.619 

9.685 

8.889 

6 23—43 

11.540 

IO.47O 

9.562 

8.785 
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LIFE-ANNUITIES, 


Ages. 

Value  at 
3 per  cent. 

Value  at 
4 per  cent. 

Value  at 
5 per  cent . 

Value  at 
6 per  cent. 

24—44 

1 1*354 

IO.317 

9-435 

8.670 

2 5— 4 5 

1 1 . 1 64 

IO.160 

9-3°4 

8.569 

26 — 46 

IO.97O 

IOlOOO 

9.170 

8.455 

27-47 

10-773 

9.836 

9.032 

8.338 

28— 48 

10.572 

9.667 

8.890 

8.217 

29—49 

10.366 

9-495 

8.744 

8.092 

30 — 50 

10.160 

9.321 

8.596 

7.966 

31 — 5 1 

9-937 

9- 1 5 1 

S.451 

7.841 

32—52 

9.756 

8.980 

8.306 

7.716 

33— 53 

9.550 

8.8c6 

8.157 

7-588 

34—54 

9-342 

8.629 

8.005 

7-457 

33—55 

9- 1 3 1 

8.448 

7.849 

7.322 

36—56 

8.916 

8.264 

7.690 

7-i83 

37—57 

8.699 

8.076 

7-527 

7.041 

38—58 

8.477 

7-884 

7.360 

6.894 

39—39 

8.253 

7.689 

7.189 

6-744 

40 — 60 

8.025 

7.490 

7-OI5 

6.590 

41 — 61 

7.796 

7.290 

6.838 

6-434 

42 — 62 

7*>67 

7.088 

6.660 

6.276 

43  ~63 

7-332 

6.881 

6.477 

6.112 

44—64 

7.095 

6.671 

6.289 

5-944 

45—65 

6.850 

6-453 

6.094 

5.769 

46 — 66 

6.602 

6.230 

5.894 

5.588 

47—67 

6.351 

6.004 

5.690 

5-4°3 

48—68 

6.096 

5-774 

5.481 

5-2i3 

49—69 

5-^39 

5-54i 

5.268 

5-OI9 

50—70 

5.582 

5.306 

5.054 

4.822 

51—71 

5.328 

5.074 

4.841 

4.626 

52—72 

5--°77 

4.845 

4.630 

4-43° 

53—73 

4.829 

4.614 

4.417 

4-234 

54—74 

4.585 

4-389 

4.208 

4.040 

55—75 

4-35° 

4.171 

4.006 

3-852 

56—76 

4.129 

3.966 

3-8i5 

3-674 

57—77 

3-9c3 

3.761 

3-623 

3-494 

58-78 

3.682 

3-549 

3-424 

3- 3°8 

59—79 

3-44° 

3-322 

3.210 

3-I05 

60 — 80 

3-!97 

3.092 

2.992 

2.899 

61—81 

2.964 

2.870 

2.782 

2.699 

62—82 

2-739. 

2.656 

2.578 

2.504 

63— 1 s3 

2.530 

2-457 

2.387 

2.321 

64-84 

2.371 

2.305 

2.242 

2.182 

63-85 

. 2.223 

2.163 

2.107 

2.o>3 

66—86 

2.089 

2.035 

1.984 

1.936 

67-87 

1.963 

I-9I5 

1.870 

1.826 

68—88 

1.860 

1.817 

*•777 

i-737 

69— 8q 

1.722 

1.685 

1.650 

1.616 

. 70—90 

1-545 

1. 515 

1.486 

1.459 

7 [ — 9 1 

*-3°3 

1.280 

1.259 

1.238 

72 — 92 

1.044 

1.028 

1.012 

0.997 

73—93 

0-743 

o-733 

0.723 

0.714 

74—94 

0.480 

0.474 

4.469 

0.464 

75—9  5 

0.219 

0.217 

0.21 5 

0.213 

76 — 96 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

o.coo 

. Table  XII. 

Shewing  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  joint  continuance 
of  two  lives,  according  to  the  Northampton  Table  of 
Obl'ervations. 


Difference  of  age  twenty -Jive  years. 


Ages. 

Value  at 
3 per  cent. 

Value  at 
4 per  cent. 

Value  at 
5 per  cent. 

Value  at 
6.  per  cent. 

x — 26 

H.037 

9.770 

8.742 

7.897 

2 27 

I2./22 

1 1.264 

IO.080 

9.IO4 

3—28 

I3-3°7‘ 

1 1.790 

10-555 

9-537 

4—29 

13.661 

I2.I  l6 

IO.855 

9.813 

5—30 

13.762 

12.220 

IO.959 

9-9*3 

6—3I 

13-859 

I 2.322 

1 1.062 

10.015, 

7—32 

13.871 

I2.35O 

I I.IOO 

10.060 

8—33 

13.820 

12.323 

1 1.090 

10.061 

9—34 

13.698 

12.234 

1 1.024 

10.012 

Jo—35 

*3-525 

I2.C98 

10.916 

9.925 

11—36 

13-328 

II.94I 

10.788 

9.820 

12—37 

13.120 

II-773 

10.651 

9.707 

*3— 38 

1 2.906 

1 1.600 

10.509 

9.588 

H— 39 

12.686 

1 1.420 

10.360 

9.464 

15—40 

12.459 

11.234 

10.205 

9-333 

16 — 41 

12.229 

1 1.044 

10.046 

9.198 

17—42 

12.002 

10.856 

9.889 

9.065 

18—43 

n.785 

10.677 

9-739 

8.938 

19—44 

n.574 

10.502 

9.592 

8.814 

20 — 45 

11.367 

10.330 

9.448 

8.692 

21 — 46 

1 1.167 

10.165 

9-310 

8.574 

22—47 

10.969 

10.001 

9- 1 73 

8.458 

23—48 

10.768 

9-833 

9.031 

S-338 

24-49 

10.562 

9.661 

8.886 

8.214 

25—50 

10.356 

9.488 

8-739 

8.089 

26 — 51 

10.154 

9.318 

8.595 

7.966 

27—52 

9.952 

9.148 

8.451 

7.842 

28—53 

9.748 

8-975 

8.304 

7.716 

29—54 

9.540 

8.799 

8.153 

7.586 

30—55 

9-329 

8.619 

7-999 

7-453 

3T—56 

9.H5 

, 8.436 

7.841 

• 7-3*6 

32—57 

8.897 

8.250 

7.680 

7*75 

33— 58 

8.677 

8.060 

7-5I5 

7-°3* 

34-59 

8.454 

7.866 

7-346 

. 6.884 

35—60 

8.227 

7.669 

7*174 

6.732 

36—61 

7-997 

7.469 

6.998 

6-577 

37 — 62 

7-7  65 

7.265 

6.819 

6.41S 

38—63 

' 7-525 

7-053 

6.631 

6-252 

39—64 

7.2S1 

6.838 

6.440 

6.081 

40-65 

7.030 

6.614 

6.240 

5.901 

4 i — 66 

6.776 

6.388 

6.637 

5.718 

42-67 

6.522 

6.159 

5-831 

5-53  2 

43—68 

6.266 

5.929 

5.622 

5-343 

44—69 

6.008 

5.696 

5.4U 

5.150 

45—70 

5-749 

5.460 

5-*9  5 

4-953 

46—71 

5.488 

- 5.222 

4.978 

4-753 

47—72 

5.228 

4-983 

> 4-758 

4-55* 

48—73 

4-9,70 

4-.7,46 

4-539 

4.348 

49—74 

4-716 

4.511 

4.322 

4.146 

50—75 

4.472 

4.285 

4.1 12 

3-95* 

5I— 76 

4.245 

4.07.4 

3.916 

3.768  , 

52—77 

4.019 

3-8.64 

3-72Q 

3.586 

53— 78 

3-787 

. 3-648 

3-5!  8 

3-396 

54—79 

3-54° 

3.416 

3-299 

• 3-i89- 

55— 8? 

3.291 

3-i8° 

3.076 

. ?,-97s' 

56 — 81 

3-05 1 

2-953 

a. 86 1 

2.774 

4 Z 2 


LIFE-ANNUITIES 


Ages. 

Value  at 
3 per  cent. 

Value  at 
4 per  cent. 

Value  at 
5 per  cent. 

Value  at 
6 per  cent. 

57—82 

2.820 

2-733 

2.651 

2-574 

58—83 

2.608 

2.53° 

2.457 

2.388 

59—84 

2.446 

2.376 

2.310 

2.247 

60 — 85 

2.297 

2.234 

2-*74 

2.1 18 

61—86 

2.162 

1. 105 

2.051 

2.000. 

62 — 87 

2.036 

1.985 

1 -937 

1.891 

63 — 88 

1.932 

1.886 

1-843 

i.8ot 

64 — 89 

I.790 

1.751 

1. 714 

1.678 

65-90 

I.606 

1-575 

1-544 

I-5I5 

66 — 9 1 

i-354 

i-33° 

1.307 

1.285 

67 — 92 

1.083 

1.067 

1.050 

68—93 

0.770 

0.760 

0.750 

0.740 

69—94 

0.497 

0.491 

0.483 

0.480 

70-95 

0.227 

0.224 

0.22  2 

0.220 

71—96 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

Table  XIII. 

Shewing  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  joint  continuance 
of  two  lives,  according  to  the  Northampton  Table  of 
Obfervations. 


Difference  of  age  thirty  years. 


Ages. 

Value  at 
3 per  cent. 

Value  at 
4 per  cent. 

Value  at 
b per  cent. 

\ alue  at 
6 per  cent. 

1—  31 

IO.605 

9-438 

8.483 

7.691 

2—32 

12.203 

IO.865 

9.767 

8.855 

3—33 

1 2-743 

1 1 -355 

IO.213 

9.263 

4—34 

13.061 

1 1 .65 1 

IO.488 

9.518 

5—35 

i3-!36 

rll-732 

IO.572 

9.602 

6—36 

13.207 

11.812 

IO.656 

9.687 

7—37 

1 3- 1 95 

1 1.819 

IO.676 

9-715 

8-38 

13.122 

n.772 

IO.648 

9701 

9—39 

12.981 

11.665 

IO.565 

9-637 

10 — 40 

12.791 

n-5i3 

IO.442 

9-537 

1 1 — 41 

12.580 

11.342 

IO.302 

9.420 

12 — 42 

1 2-363 

1 1.163 

IO.I56 

9.298 

1 3 — 43 

12.144 

10.985 

IO.OO7 

9-173 

14—44 

1 1.918 

IO-799 

9.852 

9.042 

1 5 45 

1 1.087 

10.607 

9.690 

8.^05 

16 — 46 

1 1.448 

10.408 

9 522 

8.762 

17—47 

11.210 

10.208 

9-353 

8.617 

18—48 

10.975 

10. 01 1 

9.186 

8-473 

19—49 

10.746 

9.818 

9.021 

8-332 

20 — 50 

10.523 

9.630 

8.861 

8.195 

21 — 51 

IO-31 3 

9-454 

8.712 

8.067 

22 — 52 

1 0.1 1 1 

9.284 

8.568 

7-944 

23— 53 

9.907 

9.1 1 1 

8.421 

7.818 

24—54 

9.696 

8-934 

8.270 

7.688 

2 5— 55 

9.484 

8.754 

8.1 16 

7-555 

26 — 56 

9.269 

8.570 

7.958 

7-4I9 

27—57 

9.051 

8-383 

7-797 

7-279 

28—58 

8.830 

8-t93 

7.632 

7- *35 

29—59 

8.605 

7-999 

* 7-464 

6.988 

30 — 60 

8-378 

7.802 

7.292 

6.837 

3 1 — 61 

8.147 

7.601 

7.116 

6.682 

32—62 

7.914 

7-397 

6-937 

6.524 

33— 63 

7-673 

7.186 

6.750 

6-359 

3J-64 

7.429 

6.97! 

6-5.59 

6.189 

Ages. 

Value  at 
a per  cent. 

Value  at 
4 per  cent. 

1 Value  at 
I 5 per  cent. 

Value  at 
6 per  cent. 

33—6j 

7 - 1 7 7 

6.747 

6.360 

6.010 

36—66 

6.922 

6.520 

6.156 

5.827 

37—67 

6.663 

6.288 

5.948 

5-639 

38-68 

6.401 

6.052 

5-735 

5.446 

39-69 

6-137 

5-8*3 

5.5*8 

5.249 

40—70 

5.871 

5-57* 

5.298 

5-047 

41—71 

5.605 

5-329 

5.076 

4.844 

42—72 

5-341 

5.087 

4.854 

4.640 

43—73 

5.081 

4.848 

4-634 

4436 

44—74 

4.826 

4.613 

4-4*7 

4-235 

45—75 

4.580 

4.386 

4.206 

4.O4O 

46—76 

4-348 

4-171 

4.006 

3-853 

47— 77 

4.115 

3-954 

3.805 

3.666 

48-78 

3-875 

3- 73* 

3-596 

3-469 

49—79 

3.619 

3-49° 

3-369 

3.256 

50 — 80 

3 362 

3-247 

3.140 

3°89 

51 — 81 

3 - 1 1 7 

3-o*5 

2.920 

2.829 

52 — 82 

2.882 

2.792 

2.707 

2.627 

53— s3 

2.665 

2.585 

2.510 

2.438 

54— 84 

2.701 

2.428 

2.360 

2.295 

55—85 

2-349 

2.284 

2.222 

2.164 

56 — 86 

2.2 1 1 

2-153 

2.097 

2.044 

57— 87 

2.082 

2.030 

1.980 

*-932 

58— 88 

*■973 

1.928 

1.883 

1.841 

59—89 

1.828 

1.788 

1.750 

i-7*3 

60 — 90 

1.641 

1 .608 

*■577 

* -547 

61 — 91 

1-382 

*-358 

*■334 

1 -3  * 1 

62 — 92 

1. 105 

1.088 

1. 071 

1.055 

63—93 

0.785 

o-774 

0.764 

o-754 

64—94 

0.506 

0.500 

0.494 

0.489 

65—97 

0.230 

0.228 

0.226 

0.224 

66 — 96 

• 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

Table  XIV. 

Shewing  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  joint  continuance 
of  two  lives,  according  to  the  Northampton  Table  of 
Obfervations. 


Difference  of  age  thirty-five  years. 


Ages. 

Value  at 
3 per  cent. 

Value  at 
4 per  cent. 

Value  at 
S per  cent. 

Value  at 
6 per  cent. 

1—36 

10.104 

9.047 

8-173 

7.442 

2-37 

11.600 

IO.392 

9-39° 

8-55* 

3-3S 

12.087 

IO.838 

9.800 

8.928 

4—39 

12.362 

I 1 .097 

10.043 

9*57 

5—40 

.12.405 

1 1.150 

10.102 

9.2.19 

6 — 41 

12.446 

1 1 .203 

10.163 

9.283 

7— 42 

12.412 

1 1. 1 90 

10.165 

9.296 

8 -43 

12.325 

II. 130 

, 10.124 

9.270 

9-44 

12.174  - 

1 1 .012 

10.031 

9.197 

10—45 

n.976 

IO.851 

9.900 

9.088 

11 — 46 

n.756 

IO.697 

9-774 

8.962 

12—47 

”•525 

IO.481 

9-592. 

8.827 

13—48 

1 1.288 

IO.284 

9.425 

8.686 

14—49 

1 1 -°45. 

kj.oSq 

9-252 

8.538 

15-50 

10.799 

9.872 

9.076 

8.386 

16 — 51 

10.554 

9.665 

8.899 

8.234 

*7-5! 

1 o-3  *3 

9.461 

L 8-724 

8.023 

. LIFE-ANNUITIES 


Ages. 

Value  at 
3 per  cent. 

Value  at 
4 per  cent. 

Value  at 
5 per  cent. 

Value  at 
0 -per  cent. 

r8  — S3 

IO.076 

9.260 

8.552 

7-934 

19-54 

9.845 

9.063 

8-383 

7.788 

20—55 

9.617 

8.869 

8.2l6 

7-643 

21 56 

9-394 

8.679 

8.033 

7-5°  2 

22—57 

9-T74 

8-491 

7.891 

7.362 

25—58 

8-95 1 

8-299 

7-725 

7.218 

24—59 

8.725 

8.104 

7-556 

7.070 

25  —60 

8.495 

7.906 

7-383 

6.919 

26  -tit 

8.263 

7.704 

7.207 

6.764 

27 — 62 

8.028 

7-499 

7.027 

6.605 

28—63 

7-785* 

7.286 

6.839 

6-439 

29-64 

7-539 

7.069 

6.648 

6.268 

30—65 

7.286 

6.844 

6.447 

6.089 

31—66 

7.028 

6.615 

6.243 

5.905 

32—67 

6.768 

6.382 

6 033 

5-717 

33— 1 68 

6.504 

6.146 

5.820 

5-524 

3+—69 

6.239 

5.906 

5.603 

5.326 

35—70 

5-97 1 

5.663 

5-382 

5.125 

36—71 

5-703 

5.419 

5-x59 

4.920 

37-72 

5-435 

5* 1 74 

4-934 

4.714 

38—73 

5-i69 

4-93° 

4.710 

4-5°7 

39-74 

4.908 

4.690 

4.488 

4 3°i 

40—75 

4.656 

4-457 

4.272 

4. 1 01 

41—76 

4.420 

4.238 

4.069 

3.912 

42-77 

4-i84 

4.019 

3.865 

3-722 

43—78 

3-942 

3-794 

3-655 

3-325 

44-79 

3.685 

3-55 2 

3.428 

3-3i2 

45-80 

3.426 

3-3°8 

3-I97 

3-°93 

46 — 8 1 

3-!76 

3.072 

2-973 

2 881 

47—82 

2.956 

2.843 

2.756 

2.673 

48-83 

2-714 

2.632 

2 554 

2 481 

49-84 

2.544 

2.470 

2.400 

2-334 

50-85 

2.388 

2.322 

2.258 

2. 198 

51 — 86 

2.248 

2.188 

2-131 

2 077 

52—87 

2.117 

2.063 

2.012 

1 963 

53-88 

2.008 

1 .960 

i-9i4 

1.870 

54—89 

1.858 

1.817 

1.778 

1.740 

55-  9° 

1 .666 

1-633 

1. 601 

1.570 

56—91 

1.402 

i-377 

i-353 

i-33° 

57—92 

1. 1 20 

I.I®2 

1.085 

1.069 

58-93 

0.794 

O.784 

o-773 

0.763 

59-94 

0.51 1 

0.505 

0.499 

0.494 

60-95 

0-233 

O.23O 

0.228 

0.226 

61  — 96 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

Table  XV. 

Shewing  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  joint  continuance 
of  two  lives,  according  to  the  Northampton  Table  of 
Obfervations, 


Difference  of  age  forty  years. 


Ages. 

Value  at 
3 per  cent. 

Value  at 
4 per  cent. 

Value  at 
5 per  cent. 

Value  at 
' 6 per  cent. 

i 1— 41 

9 523 

8.585 

7.800 

7-135 

2-T.42 

IO.907 

9-839 

8.942 

8.182 

3—43 

n-343 

IO.242 

9-315 

8.528 

4—44 

11.578 

i O.468 

9-531 

8-733 

Ages. 

Value  at 
3 per  cent. 

Value  at 
4 per  cent. 

Value  at 
5 per  cent. 

Value  at 
6 per  cent. 

5-45 

II.597 

IO.500 

9-57i 

8.778 

6 — 46 

I I.6lO 

10.528 

9.609 

8.823 

7—47 

II.55O 

IO.491 

9.589 

8.815 

8—48 

"•435 

IO.404 

9.524 

8.767 

9—49 

1 1.260 

10.263 

9-4°9 

8.673 

10 — 50 

11.044 

10.085 

9.260 

8.548 

11— 51 

10.816 

9.894 

9. 100 

8.41 1 

1 2 — 52 

10.582 

9 698 

8.934 

8.270 

13—53 

io-344 

9-497 

8.763 

8.123 

H—54 

10.100 

9.290 

8.586 

7-97°  . 

15—55 

9.851 

9.077 

8.403 

7.812 

16 — 56 

9-595 

8.858 

8.214 

7.648 

1/-57 

9-34° 

8.639 

8.024 

7.481 

18—58 

9.089 

8.422 

7-833 

7.316 

19—59 

8.841 

8.207 

7.648 

7-153 

20 — 60 

8.597 

7-995 

7-463 

6.990 

21 — 61 

8-357 

7.787 

7.281 

6.830 

22 — 62 

8. 1 1 9 

7.580 

7.100 

6.670 

23—63 

7.874 

7-365 

6.910 

6.503 

24—64 

7.626 

7-147 

6.717 

6-33i 

25—65 

7-37° 

6.920 

6.515 

6.151 

26—66 

7.1 10 

6.689 

6.309 

5.966 

27-67 

6.847 

6.454 

6.098 

5.776 

28—68 

6.581 

6.215 

5-883' 

5-58i 

29 — 69 

6-313 

5-973 

5.664 

5-383 

30—70 

6.045 

5.729 

5.442 

5.180 

31—71 

5-772 

5-483 

5.218 

4-974 

32—72 

5.502 

5.236 

4.992 

4.767 

33— 73 

5-235 

4.991 

4.766 

4-559 

34-74 

4-973 

4-749' 

4-543 

4-353 

35— 75 

4.720 

4.516 

4-327 

4.152 

36—76 

4.481 

4.295- 

4.123 

3.962 

37—77 

4.242 

4-073* 

3.916 

3-77° 

38-78 

3-996 

3-844 

3-702 

3-57° 

39—79 

3-734 

3-598 

3-471 

3-35.2 

40  — 80 

3-469 

3-349 

3-236 

3^3° 

41  — 81 

3-216 

3-109. 

3.009. 

2.914 

42 — 82 

2-973 

■ 2.878 

2.789 

2.705 

43—83 

2.750 

2.666 

2.587 

2.51 1 

44—84 

2.581 

2.505 

2-433 

2.365 

45— 85 

2.424 

2.356 

2.291 

2.230 

46—86 

2.282 

2.221 

2. 162 

2.107 

47-87 

2.148 

2.093 

2.041 

1.99X- 

48—88 

2.036 

1.987 

1-941- 

1.895 

49—89 

1.882 

1.840 

1.800 

1.761 

50—90 

1.685 

1.651 

1.6 19 

1.590 

51-91 

1.417 

i'-39i 

1.367 

1-343 

52—92 

1-13° 

1-113 

1.095 

1.079 

53—93 

0.801 

0.790 

0.780 

0.770 

54—94 

0.515 

0.509 

0.503 

0.498 

55—95 

0.234 

0.232 

0.230 

0.228 

56—96 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

LIFE-ANNUITIES 


Table  XVI.  %’  Table  XVII. 

Shewing  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  joint  continuance  Shewing  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  joint  continuance, 
of  two  lives,  according  to  the  Northampton  Table  of  of  two  lives,  according  to  the  Northampton  Table  ot 
Obfervations.  Obfervations. 


Difference  of  age  forty-Jiv;  years.  Difference  of  age  Jifty  years. 


Ages. 

Value  at 
3 per  cent. 

Value  at 
4 per  cent. 

Value  at 
5 per  cent. 

Value  at 
6 per  cent. 

Ages. 

Value  at 
3 per  cent. 

Value  at 
4 p.-r  cent. 

Value  at 

5 per  cent. 

Value  at 
6 per  cent. 

I — 46 

8.888 

8.071 

7-379 

6.787 

I— 51 

8.171 

7-479 

6.885 

6.370 

2—47 

10.147 

9-221 

8-435 

7.760 

2 —52 

9.300 

8.520 

7.848 

7.264 

3-48 

IO,5I5 

9.566 

8.759 

8.063 

3—53 

9.61  I 

8.815 

8.128 

7.529 

4—49 

1 0.697 

9-744 

8.932 

8.230 

4 — 54 

9-75 1 

8.957 

8.269 

7.668 

5— 5° 

' 10.679 

• 9-742 

8.941 

8.248 

5—55 

9707 

8.931 

8.256 

7.665 

6-51 

10.664 

9-745. 

8.956 

8 271 

6—  56 

9.659 

8.902 

8.24I 

7.662 

7—52 

10.586' 

9.690 

8.919 

8.248 

7—57 

9-549 

8.817 

8.176 

7.612 

8—53 

10.458 

9.591 

8.841 

8.188 

8—58 

9-395 

8.691 

8.073 

•7-527 

9-54 

10.276 

9.442 

8.718 

8.085 

9—59 

9.191 

8.519 

7-927 

7-4°3 

10—55 

10.055 

9.256 

8.560 

7 951 

1 0 — 60 

8.952 

8-3H 

7-75° 

7.250 

T X— 56 

9.814 

9.052 

8.386 

7.801 

11  -61 

8.696 

8.092 

7-557 

7.081 

■ 12—57 

9.566 

8.839 

8.203 

7-643 

1 2 — 62 

8-433 

7.863 

7-357 

6.905 

J3 — 58 

9-3 1 2 

8.622 

8.015 

7-479 

13—63 

8. 1 6 1 

7.625 

7-1 47 

6.719 

14-59 

9*  °53 

8-399 

7.821 

7.310 

14—64 

7.884 

7-38i 

6.931 

6-527. 

15 — 60 

8.790 

8.170 

7.622 

7-135 

15—65 

7-597 

7.127 

6.705 

6.325 

16 — 6 1 

8.521 

7-935 

7.416 

6-953 

i6  — 66 

7 304 

6.866 

6.472 

6.115 

17 — 62 

8.252' 

7.700 

7.208 

6.770 

17-67 

7.01 2 

6.604 

6.236 

5-9°3 

18—63 

7.981- 

7.462 

6.998 

6-583 

18-68 

6721 

6-343 

6.001 

5.689 

19—64 

7-7  r4 

7.226 

6.789 

6.396 

19—69 

6 43  + 

6.084 

5.766 

5.476 

• 20 — 65 

7-444. 

6.986 

6.576 

6.205 

20 — 70 

6.149 

5.826 

5-53  2 

5.262 

21 — 66 

7-177 

6 749 

6.364 

6.015 

21—71 

5.870 

5-572 

5.300 

5.050 

22—67 

6.911 

6.512 

6.151 

5-82.4 

22  — 72 

5-595 

5-32i 

5.07° 

4.840 

23—68 

6.643 

6.271 

5-934 

5.628 

23— 73 

5-323 

5.072 

4.841 

4.628 

24—69 

6.372 

6.027 

5-7r3 

5-427 

24—74 

5.056 

4.827 

4.615 

4.419 

23—70 

6.099 

5.780 

• 5.489 

5-223 

2 5— 75 

4-799 

4.589 

4-396 

4.216 

26 — 71 

5.826 

5:532 

5.263 

5.016 

26 — 76 

4.556 

4-365 

4.188 

4.024 

27.7-72 

5-554 

5-283 

5-°35 

4.807 

27—77 

4-313 

4-I4° 

3-979 

3.829 

28f-  73 

5.284 

5.036 

4.808 

4-597 

28 — 78 

4.064 

3.908 

3.762 

3.626 

29—74 

5.019 

4.792 

4-583 

4-390 

29—79 

3-798 

3-659 

3.528 

3.406 

3' 0—75 

4.764 

4-557 

4-365 

4.188 

30—80 

3-53° 

3.406 

3.290 

3- 1 Si 

31-76 

4-52  3 

4-335 

4,160 

3-997 

31-81 

3-274 

3.164 

3.060 

2.963 

32—77 

4.282 

4.1 1 1 

3-952 

3.804 

32—82 

3.027 

2.929 

2.838 

2.751 

33—78 

4-°35 

3.881 

3-737 

3.602 

33-83 

2.800 

2-713 

2.632 

2-555 

34—79 

3771 

3-633 

3-5°5 

3-384 

34—84 

2.627 

2.549 

2.476 

2.406 

35—80 

3-5°6 

3-383 

3.268 

3 1 60 

35-85 

2.468 

2.398 

2-33i 

2.268 

36—81 

3-251 

3-H2 

3.040 

2.944 

36—86 

2-323 

2.260 

2.200 

2-i43 

37—82 

3.005 

2.909 

2.818 

2-733 

37—87 

2.187 

2.130 

2.077 

2.026 

38—83 

2.779 

2.694 

2.613 

2-537 

38-88 

2.072 

2.022 

1.974 

1-929 

39—8+ 

2.607 

2.530 

2-457 

2.388 

39-89 

1-9I5 

1.872 

1.832 

1. 792 

40—85 

2.448 

2-379 

2-3 1 3 

2.251 

40 — 90 

J-7J3 

1.679 

1.646 

1.614 

41 — 86 

2.304 

2.241 

2.182 

2.126 

41—91 

i-439 

1-413 

1.388 

i-364 

42—87 

2.168 

2.113 

2.060 

. 2.009 

42-92 

1.146 

1.128 

1.111 

1.094 

• 43—88 

2.055 

2.006 

1.959 

1.914 

43—93 

0.81 1 

0.800 

0.790 

0.779 

* 44—89 

1.90 1 

1-859 

1. 818 

i-779 

44—94 

■ 0.521 

0.515 

0.509 

0.503 

• 45—90 

J.J02 

1.668 

1-635 

1.604 

45— 95 

0.236 

0.234 

0.232 

0.230 

46—91 

I-43I 

1.405 

1.380 

i-356 

46 — 96 

0.000 

o.coo 

0.000 

0.000 

47—92 

1. 140 

1. 122 

1. 105 

1.089 

48—93 

0.808 

0.797 

0.786 

0.776 

‘ 

49—94 

0.5x9 

0.512 

0.307 

0.501 

- 

50-93 

0.235 

0.233 

0.231 

0.229 

51-96 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

LIFE-ANNUITIES, 


Ta’bie  XVIII.  Table  XIX. 

Shewing  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  joint  continuance  Shewing  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  joint  continuance 
of  two  lives,  according  to  the  Northampton  Table  of  of  two  lives,  according  to  the  Northampton  Table  of 
Obfervations.  . Obfervations. 


Difference  of  age ffty-fve  years. 


Ages. 

Value  at 

Value  at 

Value  at 

Value  at 

3 per  cent. 

4 per  cent. 

5 per  cent. 

6 pet  cent. 

1—56 

7.412 

6.843 

6.346 

5.91 1 

2—57 

8.392 

7-7)6 

7.199 

6.709 

3-58 

8.630 

7.986 

7.421 

6.922 

4-59 

8.712 

8.075 

7-5I4 

7.OI7 

5—60 

8.629 

8.01 1 

7.466 

6.982 

6—61 

8.542 

7-944 

7-4*5 

6-945 

7—63 

8.400 

7.828 

7-3I9 

6.865 

8-63 

8.214 

7.669 

7.184 

6-75° 

9—64 

7.984 

7.470 

7.010 

6.598 

10 — 65 

7.718 

7.236 

6.803 

6.414 

1 1—66 

7-437 

6.987 

6.581 

6.215 

12  67 

7.149 

6,730 

6-351 

6.009 

15-^68 

6.857 

6.468 

6.1 16 

5.796 

14-69 

6.562 

6.202 

5.876 

5-578 

15—70 

6.164 

5-933 

5-651 

5-355 

16 — 71 

5-964 

5.660 

5-382 

5.127 

17^72 

5.667 

5-389 

5-I33 

4.899 

'8-73 

5-378 

5-123 

4.889 

4-6/3 

iQ—74 

5.098 

4.866 

4.651 

4-453 

20—75 

4.831 

4.619 

4.424 

4.242 

21 — 76 

4-583 

4-391 

4.212 

4.046 

22 — 77 

4-339 

4.164 

4.001 

3.850 

24—78 

4.087 

3-93° 

3-783 

3.646 

24-79 

3.820 

3-679 

3-548 

3-424 

25 — 80 

3-550 

3-425 

3-3°8 

3.198 

26 — 81 

3.292 

3.181 

3-°77 

2.979 

27 — 82 

3-°43 

2.945 

2.853 

2.765 

28-83 

2.815 

> 2.728 

2.646 

2.568 

29 — 84 

2.641 

2.563 

2.489 

2.418 

30-85 

2.481 

2.41 1 

2-344 

2.280 

31—86 

2-336 

2.272 

2.212 

2.154 

32-87  . 

2.198 

2.142 

2.088 

2.036 

33-88  1 

2.083 

2033 

1.985 

I-939 

34  ~ 89 

1.925 

1.882 

1.841 

1.S02 

35-9° 

i-7*3 

1.688 

r.654 

1.622 

56—91 

1.446 

1.420 

I-395 

I-37I 

37-92 

1.152 

1 • 1 34 

1. 1 16 

1.099 

38— 93 

0.815 

0.804 

o-793 

0.783 

I 39—94 

°-523 

o-5»7 

0.51 1 

0.505 

40-95 

0-237 

0 -235 

0.233 

0.231 

41  - 96 

0.000 

. 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

Difference  of  age  Jixly  years. 


Ages. 

Value  at 
3 per  cent. 

Value  at 
4 per  cent. 

Value  at 
5 per  cent. 

Value  at 
6 per  cent. 

I — 6l 

6.571 

6.123 

5-725 

5-372 

2 62 

7-391 

6.894 

6.452 

6.059 

3—63 

7-545 

7.048 

6.605 

6.209 

4—64 

7.562 

7.076 

6.641 

6.251 

5—65 

7.429 

6.963 

6.546 

6.171 

6 — 66 

7.290 

6.846 

6.447 

6.087 

7*^67 

7.104 

6.684 

6.306 

5-963 

8—68 

6.884 

6.490 

6.134 

5.81 1 

9—69 

6.628 

6.262 

5-929 

5.626 

10 — 70 

6-347 

6.008 

5.7OO 

5.418 

1 1 — 71 

6.056 

5-744 

5.460 

5.199 

12 — 72 

5-763 

5.478 

5.216 

4.976 

*3 — 73 

5-473 

5.212 

4.972 

4-75i 

H— 74 

5.188 

4.950 

4-73 1 

4.528 

J5 — 75 

4-9 11 

4.695 

4-495 

4.310  • 

16 — 76 

4.649 

4.452 

4.270 

4.101 

17—77 

4.388 

4.210 

4.045 

3-89Z 

18—78 

4-123 

3-964 

3-8i5 

3-677 

19—79 

3.846 

3-704 

3-571 

3-447 

20 — 80 

3-569 

3-443 

3-325 

3.214 

21 — 81 

3-3°7 

3-195 

3.091 

2.992 

22 — 82 

3-057 

2.958 

21865 

2-777 

25—83 

2.828 

2.740 

2.657 

2.579 

24—84 

2-653 

2-574 

2-499 

2.429 

25—85 

2.492 

3.421 

2-354 

2.290 

26—86 

2.346 

2.282 

2.221 

2.163 

27—87 

2.208 

2.151 

2.096 

2.044 

28—88 

2.091 

2.041 

1.992 

1.946 

29 — 89 

I-933 

1.889 

1.848 

1.808 

30— 90 

1.729 

1.694 

1.660 

1.628 

31— 91 

1. 45 1 

1.425 

1.400 

1.376 

32 — 92 

1. 155 

i-i37 

1. 1 19 

1. 1 02 

33—93 

0.817 

0.806 

0.795 

0.785 

34—94 

0.524 

0.518 

0.512 

0.506 

35—95 

0.238 

0.235 

0-233 

0.231 

30—96 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

Table  XX. 

Shewing  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  joint  continuance 
of  two  lives,  according  to  the  Northampton  Table  of 
Obfervations. 


Difference  of  age  fixty-frve  years. 


Ages. 

Value  at 
3 per  pent. 

Value  at 
4 per  cent. 

Value  at 
5 per  cent. 

Value  at 
6 per  cent. 

i — 66 

5'633 

5.295 

4.996 

4.728 

2 — 67 

6.266 

5.896 

5.569 

5.276 

3—68 

6-33° 

596) 

5.641 

5-352 

4—69 

6.277 

5.924 

5.61  I 

5-332 

5-70 

6.102 

5.768 

5-472 

5.209 

6—71 

5.925 

5610 

5-33 1 

5.084 

7—72 

• 5-714 

5.418 

5-1J7- 

4.929 

LIFE- ANNUITIES, 


Ages. 

Value  at 
3 per  cent. 

Value  at 
4 per  cent. 

Value  at 
5 per  cent. 

Value  at 
6 per  cent. 

8-73 

5.480 

5.204 

4-963 

4-752 

9-74 

5.225 

4969 

4-747 

4.556 

10—75 

4.962 

4-725 

4.522 

4-350 

11—76 

4.707 

4487 

4.301 

4.148 

“~77 

4.449 

4.368 

4-I97 

3-943 

13-78 

4.185 

4 022 

3-87i 

3-729 

H—79 

3-9°4 

3-759 

3.624 

3-497 

15 — 80 

3.62 1 

3 -49  2 

3 -3  7 2 

3*259 

16  — 8* 

3-348 

3 235 

3.128 

3- 028 

17  — 82 

3.087 

a 987 

2.893 

2.804 

18—83 

2.849 

2.760 

2.1)77 

2.598 

19—84 

2.668 

2.589 

2-5r3 

2.442 

20—85 

2-5c3 

2 431 

2.364 

2.299 

21-86 

2-354 

2.290 

2.2  29 

2.171 

22 — 87 

2.216 

2.1 58 

2.104 

2.051 

23-88 

2.099 

2 048 

J-999 

J-953 

24-89 

J-939 

1.895 

1.854 

1.814 

25-90 

i-734 

1 699 

1.665 

1-633 

26  — 91 

*•455 

1 429  t 

1.404 

1 -379 

27-92 

1.178 

1. 1 40 

1. 1 22 

1.105 

28-93 

0.819 

0.808 

0.797 

0.786 

29  94 

0.525 

0 -5*9 

°-5I3 

0.507 

3° -93 

0.238 

0.236 

°-234 

0.231 

31-96 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

Table  XXI. 

■Shewing  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  joint  continuance 
of  two  lives,  according  to  the  Northampton  Table  of 
Observations. 


Difference  of  age  feventy  years. 


Ages. 

Value  at 
J per  cent. 

Value  at 
4 per  cent. 

Value  at 
5 per  cent. 

Value  at 
6 per  tent. 

I— 71 

4.61  I 

4.38° 

4.169 

3-976 

2—72 

5.061 

4.814 

4.5S8 

4.380 

3-73 

5.051 

4811 

4.591 

4489 

4-74 

4 953 

4.726 

4.516 

4-323 

5—75 

4 768 

4 557 

4.362 

4.181 

6 — 76 

4 599 

4-4°3 

4.22  I 

4 053 

7—77 

4.402 

4.222 

4.055 

3-899 

8-78 

4. 1 80 

4.016 

3.864 

3-7  22 

9—79 

3-£2! 

3-775 

3-638 

3-510 

10 — 80 

3-647 

3 -5 1 7 

3-395 

3.281 

1 1 — 81 

3-38° 

3 264 

3-156 

3 °54 

12 — 82 

3.1 22 

3 020 

2.924 

2-833 

!3  83 

2.884 

2794 

2.709 

2.628 

14— S4 

2.703 

2.622 

2-545 

2 472 

15—85 

2-535 

2 462 

2-393 

2.327 

16—86 

2.380 

2 3*5 

2-253 

2.194 

17—87 

2.235 

2 177 

2.1 21 

2.069 

18— 88 

2.1  12 

2061 

2.012 

1.965 

19— 89 

1.948 

1.904 

1.862 

1.822 

20 — 90 

J-739 

1.704 

1.670 

1.638 

2 1 — 91 

1.459 

1432 

1.407 

d) 

08 

D 

22 — 92 

1.160 

1. 142 

1.124 

1. 107 

2 3 — 93 

0.820 

0.809 

0.798 

0.788 

24—94 

0.526 

0 520 

0.514 

0.508 

25— 93 

0.238 

0 236 

0.234 

0.232 

26 — 96 

0.000 

0 000 

0.000 

0.000 

Ltf Annuities,  payable  half-yearly.  Tliefe  are  more  V3« 
luable  than  life-annuities  payable  yearly,  on  the  two  fol- 
lowing accounts.  Firft,  the  annuitant  in  this  cafe  receives 
one-half  of  every  payment  half  a year  fooner  ; and,  Secondly, 
he  has  the  chance  of  receiving  one  half-year’s  payment  more 
than  if  he  had  been  paid  yearly.  Mr.  Simpfon,  in  his  Seleft 
Exercifes,  p.  283,  obferves,  that  the  value  of  thefe  two  ad- 
vantages put  together  (let  the  rate  of  interelf  and  the  num- 
ber of  lives  on  which  the  annuity  depends  be  what  they  will) 
will  always  amount  to  ^ of  a year’s  purchafe ; and  that  if 
the  payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly , thefe  advantages 
will  be  always  worth  5 of  a year's  purchafe.  But  Dr. 
Price,  in  an  effay  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  vol.  Ixvi. 
part  i.  p.  109.  has  Hated  the  differences  of  value  between 
life-annuities,  as  they  are  made  payable  yearly,  half-yearly, 
or  quarterly,  with  more  precifion  ; and  from  his  inveftiga- 
tions  it  appears,  that  a ffth  of  a year’s  purchafe  is  generally 
an  addition  more  than  fufficient  to  the  yearly  value  of  an 
annuity,  in  order  to  obtain  its  value,  payable  half-yearly ; 
and  three-tenths  of  a year’s  purchafe,  in  order  to  obtain  its 
value,  payable  quarterly. 

Dr.  Price  has  given  the  following  fhort  and  eafy  theorems 
for  finding  in  all  cafes  thefe  differences  of  value. 

Let  r be  (not  1 /.  with  its  filtered,  but  merely)  the  in- 
tereft  of  1 /.  for  a year,  n the  complement  of  a given  life  ; 
y,  />,  q,  m,  the  values  refpedtively  of  an  annuity  certain  for 
11  years,  payable  yearly,  half-yearly,  quarterly,  or  mo- 
mently (fee  the  article  Annuities)  ; P the  perpetuity  ; 
Y the  prefent  value  of  aQ  annuity  on  a life,  whofe  comple- 
ment is  17,  payable  yearly  ; H the  value  of  the  fame  annuity 
payable  half-yearly ; Q the  value  of  the  fame  annuity  pay- 
able quarterly ; and  M its  value  payable  momently. 

Then,  Y = P - x y 

r n 

r 

1 + - 

n 

H = P -x  h 

n r 

r 

1 + 7 

Q = P X q 

nr 


_ _ _ 

M = P 

* n r 

Example.  — Let  the  life  fuppefed  be  of  the  age  of  36. 
The  complement  of  fuch  a life  is  (by  what  has  been  already 
faid)  50,  according  to  M.  De  Moivre’s  hypothefis  ; there- 
fore, n will  be  50.  Let  the  rate  of  intereil  be  4 per  cent-, 
or  r — 0.04,  P =s  25,  Y = 21.482  (fee  Table  III.  An- 
nuities), h = 21.549  (by  the  theorems  given  under  An- 
nuities), q = 21.582,  by  the  fame  theorems,  and  m =■: 
21.616.  Therefore, 


Y = 25- 
H=  25  — 

Q = 25  - 

M = 25  — 


1.04 


50  X 

O.O4 

1.02 

50  X 

O.O4 

1 .01 

50  X 

O.O4 

21. ( 

>l6 

x 21.482  = 13.829 


x 21.949  = 14.010 


X 21.582  = 14.101 


= 14.191 


50  X .04 

Thefe  theorems,  though  founded  on  the  hypothefis  of  an 
equal  decrement  of  life,  give  the  differences  between  the 

yearly, 


4 


L I F 


L I F 


yearly,  half-yearly,  and  quarterly  values,  almoft  exaftly  the 
fame,  whether  thofe  values  be  deduced  from  real  obfervations 
or  from  this  hypothefis. 

• For  determining  the  differences  between  the  values  of 
annuities  on  two  joint  lives,  when  payable  half-yearly, 
quarterly,  or  momently,  Mr.  Morgan,  in  the  6th  edition  of 
Dr.  Price’s  Treatifeon  Reverfionary  Payments,  (note  L,  ap- 
pendix,) has  given  the  following  theorems.  Let  h,  q,  tn, 
denote  the  fame  quantities  as  above  for  t years.  Let  n be 
the  complement  of  the  younger,  and  t the  complement  of 
the  older  life.  Let  r alfo  be  the  intereft  of  i /.  for  a year, 
and  V the  perpetuity  : then  will  the  value  of  the  annuity  be 

V — — x n — t — \ — 2 V X — + 2 V,  or  V — 
n t 

X n — t — i — aV  x~  + 2V,  orV 

n t n 


X n — t — a V x — + 2 V,  according  as  it  is  payable 


half-yearly,  quarterly,  or  momently. 

Thus,  if  the  ages  of  the  two  lives  be  20  and  36  years, 
the  value  of  the  annuity  at  4/.  per  cent.,  when  payable 
yearly,  may  be  found  by  the  theorem  in  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle to  be  equal  to  11.227;  and  its  value,  when  payable 
either  half-yearly,  quarterly,  or  momently,  may  be  found 
by  thefe  theorems  to  be  either  1 1.427,  11.765,  or  11.629. 
If  the  ages  of  both  lives  be  36,  thefe  values  refpecfively 
will  be  10.394,  io-6oo,  10.703,  and  10.808.  It  may  be 
obferved,  that  the  differences  between  the  values  of  two 
joint  lives  are  always  greater  than  the  differences  between 
the  values  of  the  fingle  lives,  when  payable  at  (horter  in- 
tervals than  a year ; and  therefore,  that  the  addition,  in  this 
cafe,  to  be  made  to  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  longeft  of 
two  lives  will  be  lefs  than  the  addition  to  be  made  either  to 
the  joint  or  fingle  lives. 

Lll'E-slnnuities  fecured  ly  land,  differ  from  other  life-aji- 
nnities  only  in  the  fingle  circumftance,  that  the  annuitant, 
whenever  he  dies,  is  entitled  to  a payment  for  the  time  which 
has  lapfed  between  the  payment  laft  due,  and  the  moment  of 
his  death  ; whereas  other  annuities  fuppofe  nothing  due  for 
this  time.  In  order  to  obtain  the  value  of  fuch  an  annuity. 


V 

— muff  be  added  to  the  expreflion  in  the  firff  theorem,  if  it 
2 n 

is  payable  yearly  ; muff  be  added  to  the  expreflion  in  the 

4« 

half-yearly  ; and  ~ muff 
8 n 

be  added  to  the  expreflion  in  the  third  theorem,  if  the  an- 
nuity is  payable  quarterly.  For  fince  — is  the  probability 

n 

that  a life,  whofe  complement  is  n,  fails  in  any  year  of  its 
duration,  and  it  is  an  equal  chance  whether  more  or  lefs  than 
half  the  yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly  payment  is  due  at 
the  death  of  the  annuitant,  it  fohows  that  the  additional 

value  of  the  annuity  will  be  either  -1-  x — » or  — x — 

n 2 n 2 

X — , or  — x — X — , according  as  the  fame  is  pay- 
able either  yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly.  See  Dr. 
Price’s  Effay,  before  quoted. 

The  value,  therefore,  in  the  laft  example,  of  an  annuity 
payable  yearly  on  a life  aged  36,  being  13.829;  its  value, 
Vox,.  XX/ 


fecond  theorem,  if  it  is  payable 


if  fecured  by  land,  or  to  be  enjoyed  to  the  laft  moment 
of  life,  will  be  13.829  + — ^ = 14.043  ; if  fecured  by 
land,  and  payable  half-yearly,  its  value  will  be  14.010  + 
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= 14.117;  if  fecured  by  land,  and  payable  quar- 


terly, its  value  will  be  14.101  4-  — = 14.1CC. 
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Life -Annuities,  in  the  contemplation  of  Law,  are  in 
fome  cafes  fold  and  purchafed  in  an  improvident  manner,  and 
with  great  privacy  ; and  therefore,  in  order  to  throw  fome 
check  on  tranfa£lions  of  this  kind,  the  ftatute  17  Geo.  III. 
c.  26.  has  direfted,  that  upon  the  fale  of  any  life-annuity  of 
more  than  the  value  of  10/.  per  annual,  (unlefs  on  a fuffleient 
pledge  of  lands  in  fee-fimple,  or  ftock  in  the  public  funds,) 
the  true  conflderation,  which  •hall  be  in  money  only,  fhall  be 
fet  forth  and  defcribed  jn  the  fecurity  itfelf ; and  a memo- 
rial of  the  date  of  the  fecurity,  of  the  names  of  the  parties, 
ccjlu't  que  trujls,  cejlui  que  vies,  and  witneffes,  and  of  the 
conflderation  money,  (hall,  within  2 1 days  after  its  execution, 
be  inrolled  in  the  court  of  chancery,  elfe  the  fecurity  (hall 
be  null  and  void  ; and,  in  cafe  of  collufive  practices  refpeft- 
ing  the  conflderation,  the  court,  in  which  any  aiftion  is 
brought,  or  judgment  obtained  upon  fuch  collufive  fecurity, 
may  order  the  fame  to  be  annulled ; and  the  judgment,  if 
any,  to  be  vacated  ; and  alfo  all  contra&s  for  the  purchafeof 
annuities  from  infants  {hall  remain  utterly  void,  and  be  in- 
capable of  confirmation  after  fuvh  infants  arrive  to  the  age 
of  maturity.  By  29  Geo.  III.  c.  41.  § 27,  and  other  adis 
that  refpeft  life-annuities,  oath  of  an  annuitant’s  life  may  be 
made  before  a juftice  of  the  peace,  who  (hall  give  a certificate 
thereof,  without  fee  or  ftamp-duty,  in  order  to  entitle  fuch 
perfon  to  receive  his  annuity. 

Life-J 3oat.  See  Boat. 

Life,  Complement  of.  See  Complement. 

Life  EJlates,  in  Law,  are  fuch  eftates  of  freehold  as  are 
only  for  life.  (See  Estate.)  Of  thefe  fome  are  conventional, 
and  others  merely  legal.  Eftates  for  life  of  the  firff  kind, 
exprefsly  created  by  deed  or  grant,  are  where  a leafe  is  made 
of  lands  or  tenements  to  a man  to  hold  for  the  term  of  his 
own  life,  or  that  of  any  other  perfon,  or  for  more  lives  than 
one  ; in  any  of  which  cafes  he  is  ftyled  tenant  for  life  ; only 
when  he  holds  the  eftate  by  the  life  of  another,  he  is  ufually 
called  tenant  pur  autre  vie.  Thefe  eftates  for  life  are  like  in- 
heritances, of  a feodal  nature ; and  for  fome  time  were  the 
higheft  eftate  that  any  man  could  have  in  a feud,  which  was 
not  in  its  original  hereditary.  They  are  given  or  conferred 
by  the  fame  feodal  rights  and  folemnities,  the  fame  invefti- 
ture  or  livery  of  feifin,  as  fees  thernfelves  are  ; and  they  are 
held  by  fealty,  if  demanded,  and  fuch  conventional  rents  and 
fervices,  as  the  lord  or  leffor,  and  his  tenant  or  leffee,  have 
agreed  on.  Eftates  for  life  may  be  created,  not  only  by 
exprefs  words,  but  alfo  by  a general  grant,  without 
defining  or  limiting  any  fpecific  eftate.  As  if  we  grant 
to  A.B.  the  manor  of  Dale,  this  makes  him  tenant  for 
life.  (Co.  Litt.  41.)  Such  eftates  for  life  will,  generally 
fpeaking,  endure  as  long  as  the  life  for  which  they  are 
granted  ; but  there  are  fome  eftates  for  life,  which  may  de- 
termine upon  future  contingencies,  before  the  life  for  which 
they  are  created  expires ; as  an  eftate  granted  to  a woman 
during  her  w'idow-hood,  or  to  a man  till  he  be  promoted  to 
a benefice.  Thefe,  while  they  fubfift,  are  reckoned  eftates 
for  life  ; becaufe  the  time  for  which  they  will  endure  being 
uncertain,  they  may  by  pofliuility  laft  for  life,  if  the  con- 
tingencies upon  which  they  determine  do  not  fooner  happen. 
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The  incidents  to  an  eftate  for  life  are  principally  the  fol- 
lowing ; and  they  are  applicable  not  only  to  that  fpecies  of 
tenants  for  life  which  are  exprefsly  created  by  deed,  but 
alfo  to  thofe  which  are  created  by  an  er  operation  of  law. 
i.  Every  tenant  for  life,  unlefs  retrained  by  covenant  or 
agreement,  may  of  common  right  take  upon  the  land  demifed 
to  him  reafonable  eftovers,  or  botes.  (Co.  Litt.  43.)  But 
he  is  not  permitted  to  cut  down  timber  or  do  other  wade 
upon  the  premifes.  (Id.  53.)  2.  Tenant  for  life,  or  his 

reprefentatives,  (hall  not  be  prejudiced  by  any  hidden  deter- 
mination of  his  eflate,  becanfe  fuch  a determination  is  con- 
tingent and  uncertain.  (Ibid.  55.)  The  advantages  alfo 
of  emblements  are  particularly  extended  to  the  parochial 
clergy  by  ftat.  2K  Hen.  VIII.  c.  11.  3.  Another  incident 

to  edates  for  life  relates  to  the  under-tenants,  or  leffees. 
For  they  have  the  fame,  nay  greater  indulgences  than  their 
leffors,  the  original  tenants  for  life. 

The  fecond  eflate  for  life  is  of  the  legal  kind,  as  contra- 
dillinguiflied  from  conventional ; viz.  that  of  tenant  “ in 
tail  after  poflibility  of  iffue  extinCt.”  This  happens  where 
one  is  tenant  in  fpecial  tail,  and  a perfon,  from  whofe  body 
the  iflue  was  to  fpring,  dies  without  ifTue  ; or,  having  left 
jflue,  that  iflue  becomes  extinfl ; in  either  of  thefe  cafes, 
the  furviving  tenant  in  fpecial  tail  becomes  tenant  in  tail 
after  poflibility  of  iflue  cxtinCt.  This  eflate  muft  be 
created  by  the  a£l  of  God  : that  is,  by  the  death  of  that 
perfon  out  of  whofe  body  the  ifTue  was  to  fpring  ; for  no 
limitation,  conveyance,  or  other  human  adt  can  make  it.  A 
poflibility  of  ifTue  is  aKvays  fuppofed  to  exill  in  law,  unlefs 
extinguifhed  by  the  death  of  the  parties  j even  though  the 
donees  be  each  of  them  100  years  old.  (Litt.  5 34.  Co. 
Litt.  28,)  This  eflate  is  of  an  amphibious  nature,  par- 
taking partly  of  an  eftate-tail,  and  partly  of  an  eflate  for 
life.  In  truth,  the  tenant  is  only  tenant  for  life,  but  with  many 
of  the  privileges  of  a tenant  in  tail,  as,  not  to  be  punifliable 
for  walle,  See.  (Co.  Litt.  27.)  ; or,  he  is  tenant  in  tail, 
with  many  of  the  rellriclions  of  a tenant  for  life  ; as,  to 
forfeit  his  eflate  if  he  alienes  it  in  fee-fimple  (Ibid.  28.)  ; 
■whereas  fuch  alienation  by  tenant  in  tail,  though  voidable  by 
the  ifTue,  is  no  forfeiture-  of  the  eflate  to  the  reverlioner  ; 
who  is  not  concerned  in  interefl,  till  all  poflibility  of  iffue 
be  extindt.  But,  ingeneral,  the  law  looks  upon  this  eflate 
as  equivalent  to  an  eflate  for  life  only  ; and,  as  fuch,  will 
permit  this  tenant  to  exchange  his  eflate  with  a tenant  for 
life  : which  exchange  can  only  be  made  of  ellatcs  that  are 
equal  in  their  nature.  (Blackfl.  Com.  b.ii.)  See  Lease 
and  Tenant. 

Life,  Expeclation  of.  See  Expectation. 

Lives,  Infurance  or  Sljfurance  on.  See  Assurances  on 
Lives. 

Life -tverlajli ng,  a name  by  which  the  ilichryfum,  or  gnapba* 
Hum  of  botanical  writers,  is  fometimes  called.  See  Cudweed. 

Life  Guafds.  See  Guards. 

Life  Prferver,  againfl  drowning;  Many  different  arti- 
cles under  this  denomination  have  been  made,  particularly 
within  thefe  few  years,  by  Collins,  Spencer,  Daniels,  and 
others.  But  we  believe  they  have  all  been  copied,  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree,  from  an  apparatus  conftrudted  by 
John  Bentley,  efq.  about  the  year  1797.  It  is  however 
remarkable,  that  although  he  exhibited  it  in  public  feveral 
times,  fome  very  important  part?  of  it  feem  to  have  efcaped 
their  notice,  or  at  lead  their  application  of  them  to  their 
own  purpofes.  The  following  is  his  account  of  it. 

The  human  body  in  mofl  inftances  is  of  the  fame  fpecific 
gravity  as  water  v therefore,  any  fub (lance  which  is  lighter 
than  water,  being  attached  to  the  body,  muft  caufe  it  to 
float.  The  foliation  belt  adapted  for  fixing  it  is  round  the 
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body,  immediately  under  the  arms ; and  as  it  is  deflrable 
to  be  able  to  keep  the  head,  neck,  fhoulders,  and  arms  above 
water  without  any  exertion,  the  article  ufed  muft  difplace  a 
bulk  of  water  equal  in  weight  to  thofe  parts.  The  next 
thing  to  be  attended  to,  is  to  enable  a perfon.  who  cannot 
fwim  to  make  progrefs  through  the  water.  The  hands  and 
feet  are  too  narrow  to  accomplifh  this  without  a knowledge- 
of  the  art  of  lwimming,  therefore  the  fingers  and  feet  muft 
be  artificially  avtlbed.  Tims  the  whole  apparatus,  which 
he  calls  a nautilus,  confifls  of  three  diftindt  parts,  and  are  to 
be  thus  conflrudted. 

The  buoyant  is  made  of  copper,  in  the  form  of  a tube,, 
to  fit  the  round  of  the  body,  about  fix  inches  diame- 
ter, the  feam  brazed  with  hard  folder.  It  fliould  be  made 
in  three  lengths,  the  ends  quite  flat,  to  fit  each  other 
exadily,  fo  that,  when  put  together,  they  form  a ring  or 
belt.  This  is  in  cafe  of  accident  happening  to  one  part  bv 
leaking,  that  it  may  not  extend  to  the  other  two,  which  will 
be  fufficient  to  prevent  finking.  Each  of  theiie  parts  is  fewed 
up  in  baize,  until  three  flrong-  tapes  near  the  end  of  each 
piece,  by  which  all  cf  them  are  fecurely.  tied  together.  A. 
flexible  pipe,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a quill,  is  inferted  in  eaclr 
piece,  from  the  upper  fide  to  the  bottom,  fo  that  if  any 
leakage  happens,  the  water  is  readily  drawn  out  by  the 
mouth  and  difeharged.  The  buoyant,  thus  prepared,  mud 
be  fecurely  tied  with  flrong  tapes,  eroded  round  and  over 
the  fhoulders,  to  prevent  it  getting  down.  It  cannot  get. 
over  the  arms.  When  it  is  thus  fixed,  the  body  will,  by  its 
own  gravity,  be  eredt  in  the  water,  with  the  feet  down- 
wards, and  will  always  retain  this  polition  unlefs  force  is  ap- 
plied to  alter  it,  and  which  it  will  again  recover  when  the 
force  ceafes  to  adt.  The  fecond  part,  which  is  for  the 
hands,  is  a pair  of  oiled  filk  gloves,  which,  after  being  made 
in  the  ufual  way,  the  fingers  are  opened  to  their  full  extent 
breadthways,  and  a piece  of  the  fame  material  fewed  over 
them  on  the  under  fide.  Tapes  are  fewed  at  the  top  to 
tie  them  round  the  wriil. 

The  third  part,  being  for  the  feet,  is  made  thus  : take  a 
piece  of  half-inch  wainfeot  or  mahogany,  1 1 inches  long, 
and  10  inches  wide.  Cut  it  longitudinally  into  three  pieces,, 
two  of  them  4^  inches  broad,  and  the  other  2^  inches. 
Fallen  them  well  together  with  two  pair  of  brafs  hinges,  and 
rule  joints  to  fall  and  rife  like  a two-leaved  tabic,  the  narrow 
piece  being  in  the  middle.  On  the  under-fide-  of  the  middle- 
piece,  in  the  centre,  a wooden  turn  buckle  inuft  be  ferewed,  to 
prevent  the  nde-pieces  from  falling  down,  when  walking  to 
or  from  the  water.  Two  wooden  flops  are  fo  fixed  upon 
this  piece  as  to  prevent  the  fidcs,  when  down,  coming  to  a 
right  angle  with  the  middle-piece,  that  the  riling  and  falling 
may  be  duly  performed  with  the  action  of  the  feet.  To 
the  upper  fide  of  the  middle-piece,  a common  leather  fhoe> 
(to  fit  the  perfon)  mull  be  ('aliened  on  with  two  ferews 
through  the  foie,  and  near  each  end'  of  this  middle-piece 
two  fmall  holes  are  made  with  a centre-bit,  through  which 
good  tapes  are  paffed,  to  tie  round  the  inflep  and  over  the 
foot.  A pair  of  thefe  muft  of  courfe  be  provided,  and  a 
perfon  thus  equipped,  being  perfectly  buoyant  in  water,  and 
web-footed  and  web-fingered,  will  be  able  to  outfwim  any 
other  perlon,  and  may  exill  in  the  water  as  long  as  cold  aiid 
hunger  will  permit. 

By  increafing  the  dimenfion  of.  the  buoyant,  a proportion- 
ate quantity  of  provifions,  or  any  other  article,  may  be  ear- 
ned. The  inventor  has  wrote  a Lttcr,  and  otherwife  amufed 
himfelf  on  the  fea,  with  this  apparatus,  and  believes  he  could 
crofs  from  Dover  to  Calais  in  perfect  fafety.  It  is  very  con- 
venient for  crofting  deep  rivers,  where  there  are  neither 
boats  nor  bridges.  It  is  procured  at  little  expence,  very 
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portable,  and  put  on  in  one  minute.  Perfons  provided  with  it, 
and  being  fhipwrecked  near  the  coaft,  would  feldom  be  loft. 

L.iFE-Retit,  in  Law,  a rent  which  a man  receives  for  a 
term  of  life,  or  for  fuftentation  of  it.  Skene. 

LIFFAMATULA,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the 
F.aft  Indian  fea,  25  miles  long  and  fix  broad.  S.  lat.  20. 
E.  long.  1 26  18'. 

LIFFEY,  a river  of  Ireland,  which  rifes  in  the  north- 
weftern  mountains  of  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  winding 
through  the  county  of  Kildare,  it  paffes  through  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  flows  into  Dublin  bay.  It  derives  its  chief  im- 
portance from  the  greatnefs  of  the  city  fituated  on  its 
banks. 

LIFFORD,  the  county-town  of  the  county  of  Done- 
f?al>  Ireland,  a very  fmall  place,  and  at  one  extremity  of  that 
large  county,  but  fixed  upon  to  accommodate  the  judges 
and  gentlemen  of  the  bar  : one  mile  W.  from  Strabane, 
and  10 1 N.W.  by  N.  from  Dublin. 

LIFFRE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ille  and  Vilaine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl 
•of  Rennes  ; 9 miles  N.E.  of  Rennes.  The  place  contains 
2096,  and  the  canton  8372  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
207  kiliometres,  in  7 communes. 

LIFTING-Pieces,  in  a clock,  are  thofe  parts  which 
lift  up  and  unlock  the  detents  in  the  clock  part. 

LIFTS,  in  a Ship,  ropes  belonging  to  the  yard-arms  of 
all  yards.  Their  u'.e  is  to  ftop  the  yard-arms,  i.  e.  to  make 
the  end  of  the  yards  hang  higher  or  lower,  as  occalion  ferves. 
The  top-fail  lifts  ferve  as  fheets  for  the  top-gallant  yards,  as 
well  as  for  lifts  to  the  top-fail  yards.  The  haling  of  thefe 
ropes  is  called  topping  the  lifts:  thus  they  fay,  top  ajlar- 
hoard,  or  top  a port , i.  e.  hale  upon  the  ftarboard  or  larboard 
lift. 

The  lifts  for  the  fprit-fail-yard  are  called  /landing  lifts. 

LIGAMENT,  in  its  general  fenfe,  denotes  any  thing 
that  ties  or  binds  one  part  to  another. 

In  which  fenfe  the  ancients  applied  the  word  to  membranes, 
Ikin,  flefh,  veins,  and  artqfies  ; as  being  common  ligaments. 

Ligament,  in  its  more  proper  fignification,  denotes  a 
white,  tough,  folid,  inflexible  part,  ferving  to  inclofe,  and 
keep  together  the  junfturcs  of  the  body. 

It  has  no  confpicuous  cavities,  nor  has  it  any  fenfe,  left  it 
fhould  fuller  on  the  moving  of  the  bones.  It  is  found  very 
different,  according  to  the  different  parts  where  it  is  ufed. 
It  is  harder  than  a membrane,  yet  fofter  than  a cartilage  : 
its  principal  ufe  is  to  gird  and  itrengthen  the  junctures,  to 
prevent  the  diflocation  of  the  bones,  and  even  to  fallen  them 
together,  when  they  have  no  articulation.  It  alfo  ferves  as 
a covering  to  the  tendons  to  feparate  them  from  the  mufcles, 
and  to  hold  up  the  fufpended  entrails,  left  their  weight 
fhould  throw  them  down.  Such  are  the  ligaments  of  the 
liver,  the  bladder,  and  matrix. 

Ligaments  arc  of  different  fub (lances  ; fome  hard,  others 
foft,  membranous,  nervous,  and  cartilaginous  ; as  alfo  of 
different  figures  and  fituations : fome  arife  from  bones,  others 
from  cartilages,  and  others  from  membranes. 

LIGAMENTUM,  in  Anatomy,  a ligament  or  part  con- 
refling  organs  together,  and  limiting  their  refpeclive  mo- 
tions. In  its  moll  proper  fenfe  it  denotes  the  fibrous  bodies 
by  which  the  bones  are  united  at  their  articulations  (fee 
Joint)  ; but  it  is  often  applied  to  parts  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent kind,  as  to  the  membranous  folds  which  attach  va- 
rious organs  in  the  chelt  and  abdomen. 

Ligamentum  Annulare,  is  a name  given  to  different  fibrous 
organs  about  the  wrill  and  foot,  which  confine  the  tendons 
of  the  extenfor  and  flexor  mufclts  in  their  fituation.  For  an 
account  of  die  annular  ligament  of  the  carpus,  fee  Extre- 


mities, The  annular  ligament  of  the  fore-arm,  which  con- 
fines the  extenfor  tendons,  is  defenbed  in  the  articles 
Extensor  communis  digitorum , and  Fascia.  The  deferip- 
tion  of  the  annular  ligaments  of  the  cord  will  be  found  under 
Fascia. 

Ligamentum  Arteriofum,  is  the  fibrous  cord  conne&ing 
together  the  trunks  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta, 
confifting  of  the  remains  of  the  canalis  arteriofus  of  the 
foetus.  See  Embryo. 

Ligamentum  Ciliare,  in  the  eye,  is  the  white  union  of 
the  fclerotica  and  choroid  coats.  See  Eye. 

Ligamenta  Coli.  See  Intestine. 

Ligamentum  Denliculatum,  in  tlte  fpinal  marrow.  See 
Brain. 

Ligamentum  Nuchee.  See  Head. 

Ligamentum  Fal/opii,  or  Poupart's  Ligament.  See  Ob- 
LIQUUS  externus  abdominis. 

Ligamentum  Latum,  or  Sufpenforium  Hepatis,  lig.  coro- 
narium  hepatis,  et  ligamenta  lateralia  hepatis.  See  Liver. 

Ligamentum  Latum  Uteri,  et  lig.  rotundum  uteri.  See 
the  defeription  of  the  uterus  in  the  article  Generation. 

Ligamentum  Teres  of  the  hip-joint.  See  Extremities. 

LI  GAN,  in  Law,  denotes  a wreck  confiding  of  goods 
funk  in  the  fea,  but  tied  to  a cork  or  buoy,  in  order  to  be 
found  again.  Over  thefe,  as  well  as  flotfam  and  jetfam, 
the  high-admiral  hath  jurifdidlion,  as  they  are  in  and  upon 
the  fea.  5 Rep.  106. 

LIGANl,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Turkifli  Armenia; 
30  miles  E.  of  Ifpira. 

LIGARDES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gers  ; 7 miles  N.E.  of  Condom. 

LIGATURE,  amang  Myjlic  Divines,  fignifies  a total 
fufpeniion  of  the  fuperior  faculties,  or  intellectual  powers  of 
the  foul.  They  pretend,  that  when  the  foul  is  arrived  at  a 
perfedt  contemplation,  (lie  remains  deprived  of  all  her  ope- 
rations, and  ceafes  to  adt  in  order  to  be  more  ready  and  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  impulfe  and  communications  of  divine 
grace.  This  paflive  Hate  of  thefe  contemplative  people 
they  call  their  ligature. 

Ligature  is  alfo  ufed  for  a ftate  of  impotency,  in  re- 
fpedt  to  venery,  pretended  to  be  caufed  by  fome  charm,  or 
witchcraft. 

Kaetnpfer  tells  of  an  uncommon  kind  of  ligature,  or  knot- 
ting, in  ufe  among  the  people  of  Maffacar,  Java,  M-rnya, 
Siam,  See.  By  this  charm,  or  fpcll,  a man  binds  up  a wo- 
man, and  a woman  a man,  fo  as  to  put  it  out  of  their  power 
to  have  to  do  with  any  other  perfon  ; the  man  being  thereby 
rendered  impotent  to  any  other  woman,  and  all  other  men 
impotent  with  refpedt  to  the  woman. 

Some  of  their  philofophers  pretend  that  this  ligature  may' 
be  effedted  by  the  {hutting  of  a lock,  the  drawing  of  a knot, 
or  the  flicking  of  a knife  in  the  wall,  at  the  point  of  time 
wherein  the  pried  is  joining  a couple  together  ; and  that  a 
ligature,  thus  effedted,  may  be  diffolved,  by  the  fpoufe’s 
urining  through  a ring.  This  piece  of  fuperilition  is  faid  to 
obtain  alfo  among  the  Chriftians  of  the  Eaft. 

The  fame  author  tells  us,  that  during  the  ceremony  of 
marriage  in  Ruffia,  he  oblerved  an  old  fellow  lurking  behind 
the  church-door,  and  mumbling  over  a ltring  of  words  ; and, 
at  the  fame  time,  cutting  a long  rod,  which  he  held  under  his 
arm,  into  pieces  ; which,  it  feems,  is  a common  pradtice  at 
the  marriages  of  great  perfons,  and  done  with  defign  to  elude 
and  counter-work  any  other  perfon,  that  might  pofiibly  be 
inducing  the  ligature. 

The  lecret  of  inducing  a ligature  is  delivered  by  the  fame 
author,  as  lie  was  taught  it  on  -he  fpot  by  one  of  their  adepts; 
which,  being  a curiolity,  we  fliall  not  lcruple  to  add  in  Lis 
5 A 2 own 
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own  words ; not  daring  to  make  it  fpeak  Englifh.  tl  Puella 
amafium,  vel conjux  maritum  ligaturus,  abfterget  a concubitus 
a£lu,  priapum,  indufio — ut  feminis  quantum  poteft  excipiet. 
Hoc  probe  convolutum  fub  limine  domus  fuse  in  terram 
fepeliat.  Ibi  quamdiu  fepultum  reliquerit,  tamdiu  ejus 
hafta  in  nullius  prteterquam  fui  (fafeinantis)  fervitium  obe- 
diet,  et  prius  ab  hoc  nexu  non  liberabitur  quam  ex  clauftro 
liminis  liberetur  ipfum  linteUm  : vice  verfa,  vir  le£li  fociam 
ligaturus,  menftruatum  ab  eo  linteum  comburit ; ex  cine- 
ribus  cum  propria  urina  fuba&is,  effbrmato  figuram  priapi, 
vel,  ft  cineres  icunculae  tingendae  non  fufficiant,  eofdem  fubi- 
gito  cum  parte  terne,  quam  recens  perminxerit.  Formatam 
iconem  caute  exficcato,  ficcamque  affervato  loco  ficco,  ne 
humorem  contrahat.  Quamdiu  fie  fervaveris,  omnes  artus, 
dum  ad  fcopam  fociae  collimaverint,  momento  contabefcent : 
ipfe  vero  dominus.  Abrunum  hunc  fuum  prius  hume&ato, 
quamdiu  fic  manebit,  tamdiu  fufpenfo  nexu  priapus  ipfi 
parebit,  quin  & alios  quotquot  foemina  properantes  admi- 
ferit.” 

M.  Marfhal  mentions  another  ridiculous  form  of  ligature, 
which  he  received  from  a 'Bramin  at  Hindooftan  : “ If,’* 
fays  he,  “ the  little  worm  in  the  wood  lukerara  kara  be  cut 
into  two,  and  the  one  part  llirs,  and  the  other  not,  if  the 
ftirring  part  be  bruifed,  and  given  with  half  a beetle  to  a 
man,  and  the  other  half  to  a woman,  the  charm  will  keep 
each  from  ever  having  to  do  with  any  other  perfon.”  Phil. 
Tranf.  No.  268. 


Ligature,  Ligatura,  in  the  Italian  Muftc,  fignifies  a tying 
or  binding  together  of  notes. 

Hence  fyncopes  are  often  called  ligatures,  becaufe  they 
are  made  by  the  ligature  of  many  notes.  There  is  another 
fort  of  ligatures  for  breves,  when  there  are  many  of  thefe 
on  different  lines,  or  in  different  fpaces,  to  be  fung  to  one 
fyllable. 

To  underfland  this,  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  only  breves 
are  capable  of  this  fpecies  of  ligature,  becaufe  their  figure 
admits  of  their  being  placed  fo  clofe  together,  as  to  feem 
one  chara&er  only,  though  placed  on  different  degres,  unlefs 
there  be  occafion  to  place  a femicircle  either  above  or  below 
them,  to  fhew  that  they  are  tied.  This  kind  of  ligature 
regards  common  time  only.  Breves  again  mud  be  confi- 
dered  as  fimple,  as  having  a tail,  and  as  being  of  different 
col  «urs.  Firll,  if  they  be  fimple  O and  afeend,  they  con- 
tain their  natural  ^quantity,  i.  e.  each  two  femi-breves,  as  in 
example  A.  But  if  they  defeend,  then  each  is  equivalent 
to  four  femi-breves,  if  only  two  follow  one  another,  as  in  B. 
If  there  are  three  or  four  following  ones,  the  firft  and  laft 
contain  each  four  femi-breves,  and  thofe  in  the  middle  but 
two,  as  in  C. 
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Secondly,  if  they  have  tails  fct , and  the  tail  fre  turned 
upwards,  the  breves  contain  only  one  meafure,  as  well 
afeending  as  defending.  See  Ex.  D.  But  if  it  be  marked 
downwards,  the  breve  then  contains  its  natural  quantity. 
See  Ex.  E.  This  fpecies  of  ligature  was  invented  only 
becaufe  the  minim,  being  round,  could  not  be  ufed  in  this 
manner.  And  the  femicircle  was  not  at  that  time  in  ufe. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  ordinarily  the  firft  breve 
alone  of  every  ligature  has  a tail,  and  that  ufually  placed  on 
the  left  fide.  Laftly,  if  they  be  of  different  colours,  i.  e.  if 
the  firll  be  white,  or  open  in  the  middle,  and  the  fecond  black, 
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the  ni  ft  contains  a femi-breve,  and  the  fecond  a pointed  mi* 
nim.  Example  F. 
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Thefe  are  the  principal  ligatures,  befides  which  there  are 
many  others,  for  which  fee  Character.  See  alfo  Lega- 
TURA. 

Ligatures,  among  Printers,  are  types  confifting  of  two 
letters  or  chara&ers  joined  together,  as  cl,  Jf,  Jl,f.  The 
old  editions  of  Greek  authors  are  extremely  full  of  liga- 
tures ; the  ligatures  of  Stephens  are,  by  much,  the  mod 
beautiful. 

Some  editions  have  been  lately  printed  without  any  liga- 
tures at  all ; and  there  was  a defign  to  explode  them  quite 
out  of  .printing.  Had  this  fucceeded,  the  fineft  ancient  edi- 
tions would,  in  time,  have  grown  ufelefs  ; and  the  reading 
of  old  manuferipts  would  have  been  rendered  almoft  imprac- 
ticable to  the  learned  themfelves. 

Ligature,  in  Surgery,  is  the  only  means  to  be  depended 
upon  for  putting  a permanent  flop  to  all  bleedings  from 
arteries  of  confiderable  fize.  In  ordinary  cafes,  the  mouth 
of  the  bleeding  vefTel  being  expofed,  is  taken  hold  of  with 
the  tenaculum,  or  forceps,  and  tied.  In  fome  inftanccs,  the 
artery  being  only  pun&ured,  and  not  cut  through,  nor 
brought  into  view,  the  furgeon  has  firft  to  cut  down  to  the 
wounded  portion  of  the  veffel,  and  then  pafs  a double  liga- 
ture under  it  by  means  of  an  ar.eurifm-needle,  or  an  eye- 
probe.  The  latter  inftrument,  having  fulfilled  its  office,  is 
to  be  removed  by  dividing  the  double  ligature  with  a pair 
of  fcifTors.  One  part  of  the  ligature  is  then  to  be  applied 
round  the,  artery  in  a firm  knot  above  the  opening  from 
which  the  blood  iffues,  and  the  other  below  it.  In  cafes  of 
aneurifm,  the  ligature  is  introduced  under  the  artery  in  a 
very  fimilar  way. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  furgery,  mull 
be  fully  fenfibie  of  the  immenfe  advantage  which  the  mo- 
derns have  over  the  ancients  in  the  familiar  employment  of 
ligatures  for  the  ftoppage  of  hemorrhage.  But,  although 
many  years  have  elapfed  fince  this  important  improvement  in 
pradtice  began,  it  was  not  till  very  lately  that  feveral  mod 
interefting  circumflances,  relative  to  the  ufe  of  the  ligature, 
were  brought  to  light.  For  this  elucidation  of  a difficult, 
though  highly  momentous,  fubjedt  to  the  practical  furgeon, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  judgment,  accuracy,  and  talents  of 
Dr.  J.  F.  D.  Jones,  whofe  Treatife  on  Hemorrhage  de- 
mands the  earned  attention  of  every  enlightened  practitioner. 
Before  this  work  appeared,  fcarcely  any  furgeon  had  a juft 
conception  of  the  manner  in  which  ligatures  effefted  the 
fuppreffion  of  hemorrhage  ; nor  were  the  principles  on 
which  they  ought  to  be  made  and  applied  properly  under- 
ftood.  One  of  the  firft  and  moll  material  effeCts  of  a liga- 
ture applied  to  an  artery,  is  to  produce  a divifion  of  the 
middle  and  internal  coats  of  the  velfel.  This  faCt  was  com- 
municated to  Dr.  Jones  by  Mr.  Thomfon  of  Edinburgh, 
and  is  alleged  to  have  been  known  to  the  celebrated  M. 
Default  of  Paris.  The  inner  coats  of  the  artery,  thus  cut 
through  by  the  preffure  of  the  ligature,  are  in  the  fitted 
ftate  for  inflaming  and  effufing  coagulable  lymph,  and,  in 
fhort,  for  undergoing  that  procefs,  by  which  the  permanent 
clofure  of  the  veffel  is  to  be  accompanied.  Hence,  liga- 
tures fliould  not  be  thick,  irregular,  and  clumfy  j but  fmall- 
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i(h,  firm,  and  round  ; and  they,  (hould  be  applied  with 
tightnefs,  as  it  is  of  confequence  that  they  divide  the  inner 
coats  of  the  artery,  and  the  fear  of  their  cutting  the  veflel 
quite  through  is  deftitute  of  foundation.  Thefe,  however, 
and  numerous  other  particulars,  having  been  explained  in  a 
previous  part  of  this  Cyclopaedia,  we  mud  avoid  unnecefTary 
repetition,  by  referring  the  reader  to  the  article  Hemor- 
rhage. 

LdGEANCE,  Ligeantia,  in  Law,  is  the  true  and  faith- 
ful obedience  of  a fubjeft  to  his  fovereign  ; and  is  alfo  applied 
to  the  dominion  or  territory  of  the  liege  lord  : thus  chil- 
dren are  faid  to  be  born  in  or  out  of  the  ligeance  of  the 
king,  &c.  Stat.  25  Edw.  III.  See  Allegiance  and 
Liege. 

LIGHT,  that  fenfation  occafioned  in  the  mind  by  the 
view  of  luminous  bodies  ; or  that  property  in  bodies, 
whereby  they  are  fitted  to  excite  thofe  fenfations  in  us. 

Light  is  alfo  ufed  to  denotea  certain  aftion  of  the  lumi- 
nous body,  on  a medium  between  it  and  the  eye  ; by  means 
» of  which,  fome  fuppofe  the  one  to  aft  on  the  other.  This 
they  call  fecondary,  or  derivative  light  : to  ditlinguifh  it 
from  that  of  luminous  bodies,  which  is  called  primary , or 
innate. 

Ariftotle  explains  the  nature  of  light,  by  fuppofing  fome 
bodies  to  be  tranfparent,  as  air,  water,  ice,  &c.  ; but  fince, 
in  the  night-time,  we  do  not  fee  any  thing  through  thofe  bo- 
dies, he  fays,  they  are  only  tranfparent  potentially  ; where- 
as, in  the  day,  they  become  really  and  aftually  tranfparent : 
and  fince  it  is  light  alone  that  can  reduce  that  power  into  aft, 
he  defines  light  to  be  the  aft  of  a tranfparent  body,  con- 
fidered  as  fuch.  He  adds,  that  light  is  not  fire,  nor  is  it 
* any  thing  bodily  radiating  from  the  luminous  body,  and 
tranfmitted  through  the  tranfparent  one  ; but  the  mere 
prefence  of  fire,  or  fome  other  luminous  body,  at  the  tranf- 
parent one. 

This  is  Ariftotle’s  doftrine  of  light,  which  his  followers 
miftaking,  have  charged  on  him  another,  very  different ; 
making  light  and  colours  to  be  qualities  of  the  luminous 
and  coloured  bodies  themfelves,  and  in  all  refpefts  like 
thofe  fenfations  which  they  occafion  in  us : adding,  that 
things  lucid,  or  coloured,  could  not  produce  any  fenfation 
in  us,  unlefs  they  had  fomething  fimilar  in  themfelves,,  fince 
nihil  dat  quod  in  fe  non  hahet. 

But  the  fophifm  is  apparent ; for  we  find,  that  a needle, 
in  pricking  the  fled),  gives  us  pain,  which  nobody  ever 
imagined  to  exift  in  the  needle.  But  that  it  is  not  neceffary 
there  (hould  be  any  fimilitude  between  the  quality  of  the 
objeft,  and  the  fenfation  it  produces,  appears  itill  more  evi- 
dent from  a glafs  prifm,  which  is  found  to  exhibit  blue,  yel- 
low, red,  and  other  colours  extremely  vivid  ; and  yet  no 
body  will  fay  there  is  any  thing  in  the  glafs  prifms  like  to 
thofe  fenfations. 

The  Cartefians  have  refined  confiderably  on  this  notion  ; . 
and  own  that  light,  as  it  exills  in  the  luminous  body,  is 
nothing  but  a power  or  faculty  of  exciting  in  us  a very  clear 
and  vivid  fenfation  ; adding,  that  what  is  required  to  the 
perception  of  light,  is,  that  we  be  fo  formed,  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  fuch  fenlations  ; that  in  the  hidden  pores  of  tranf- 
parent bodies,  there  be  a certain  fubtile  matter,  which,  by 
reafon  of  its  exceeding  fmallncfs,  may  penetrate  even  glafs, 
and  yet  be  llrong  enough  to  (hake  certain  capillaments  at 
the  bottom  of  the  eye  ; and  laftly,  that  this  matter  be 
impelled  by  the  luminous  body,  fo  as  to  move  the  organ  of 
. fight. 

Primary  light,  therefore,  they  fay,  confifts  in  a certain 
motion  of  the  particles  of  the  luminous  body,  whereby  they 
are  enabled  to  propel,  every  way,  the  materia  fubtilis, 
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lodged  in  the  pores  of  tranfparent  bodies ; and  fecondary 
or  derivative  light,  in  a conatus  to  motion,  or  an  inclination 
of  that  matter  to  recede  from  the  centre  of  the  luminous 
body  in  right  lines. 

Father  Malebranche  explains  the  nature  of  light,  from  a 
fuppofed  analogy  between  it  and  found. 

Thus  he  fuppofes  all  the  parts  of  a luminous  body  are  in 
a rapid  motion,  which,  by  very  quick  pulfes,  is  conftantly 
comprefling  the  fubtile  matter  between  the  luminous  body 
and  the  eye,  and  excites  vibrations  of  prefiion.  As  thefe 
vibrations  are  greater,  the  body'  appears  more  luminous  ; 
and  as  they  are  more  quick,  or  more  flow,  the  body  is  of  this 
or  that  colour. 

This  hypothefis,  how  ingenious  foever,  is  now  defervedly 
difearded,  fince  the  great  difeoveries  made  by  fir  Ifaac  New- 
ton on  the  nature  of  light.  The  primary  light  they  talk 
of,  we  now  know,  confifts  wholly  in  a certain  motion  of 
the  particles  of  the  lucid  body',  whereby  they  do  not  propel 
any  fiftitious  matter,  fuppofed  to  be  lodged  in  the  hidden 
pores  of  tranfparent  bodies  ; but  throw  off  from  the  lumi- 
nous body  certain  very  finall  particles,  which  are  emitted 
every  way  with  great  force  ; and  the  fecondary  or  deri- 
vative light  confifts  not  in  a conatus,  but  a real  motion  of 
thefe  particles,  receding  every  way  from  the  luminous  body', 
in  right  lines,  and  that  with  an  incredible  velocity. 

The  mod  diftinguifliing  property  of  light  is  that  by  which 
it  renders  objefts  vifible  by  fome  power,  which  transfers 
their  exterior  figure  to  the  retina  of  the  eye. 

We  obtain  light  from  three  diftinft  fources,  which  will  di- 
vide our  fubjeft  into  three  heads  ; namely,  folar  light,  light 
of  combuftion,  and  phofphorefcent  light. 

Very  little  was  known  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
light  before  the  experimental  refearches  of  Newton  ; and 
it  is  remarkable  that  at  this  time  fo  little  (hould  have  been 
added  to  the  labours  of  that  acute  philofopher.  It  is  ftrange, 
that  after  the  evidence  of  his  experiments  there  could  have 
been  two  opinions  refpefting  the  nature  of  light.  Huy- 
gens fuppofed  the  phenomena  of  light  to  be  caufed  by  an 
undulatory  motion,  excited  in  a fuppofed  fubtile  and  elaftic 
medium,  pervading  all  fpace  : that  thefe  waves  or  pulfes 
are  propagated,  firft  at  the  luminous  body,  fuch  as  the 
fun  or  a candle,  and  tranfmitted  in  all  direftions.  The 
imprefiion  made  by  thefe  waves  upon  the  eye  is  the  caufe 
of  vifion.  This  doftrine  has  fince  been  taken  up  by  Euler, 
who,  with  much  zeal  and  mathematical  labour,  fupported  it 
to  his  death.  Newton,  however,  had  given  an  hypothefis, 
fupported  by'  clear  and  ftriking  experiments ; and  at  the 
fame  time  had  pointed  out  infurmountable  objeftions  to  the 
undulatory  hy'pothefis,  fo  that  the  labour  and  great  ta- 
lents of  Euler  were  exhaufted  to  little  purpofe. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  argued,  with  great  propriety,  that  the 
undulatory  motion  was  inconfiftent  with  the  phenomena  of 
light.  The  paflage  of  light  would  not  be  confined  to 
Itraight  lines,  but  might,  like  found,  be  conveyed  through 
crooked  tubes,  which  is  contrary  to  the  faft. 

Befides,  if  light  confided  in  a mere  prefiion,  or  pulfe,  it 
would  be  propagated  to  all  diftances  in  the  fame  inftant  of 
time  ; the  contrary  of  which  appears  from  the  phenomena 
of  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites,  which  we  (hall  prefently 
mention. 

We  (hall  therefore,  with  Newton,  confider  light  as  a ma- 
terial agent,  moving  with  an  immenfe  velocity  from  the 
point  where  it  is  liberated.  If  its  motion  be  in  free  fpace, 
it  moves  in  itraight  lines  in  the  form  of  radii,  and  would 
continue  forever  in  the  fame  direftion,  if  not  changed  in  its 
courfe  by'  the  attraction  of  other  matter.  Light,  therefore, 
like  cleftricity ’and  caloric,  appears  in  a high  degree  to  be 
7 repellent 
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repellent  of  itfelf,  although  it  poffeffcs  attra&ion  for  pon- 
derable matter.  Indeed,  it  is  to  this  great  repullion  of  the 
particles  of  light  that  we  are  to  attribute  its  progrefiive 
velocity,  which,  therefore,  is  as  the  force  by  which  its  par- 
ticles are  feparated. 

The  fmall  extent  of  the  limits  of  vifion  upon  the  furface 
of  our  globe  does  not  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  velocity 
with  which  light  moves. 

Roemer,  a Danifh  philofopher,  at  length  found  the  means 
of  determining  this  point  by  the  difference  of  time  in  the 
eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites,  when  the  earth  was  on  the 
fame,  or  on  the  contrary  fide  of  the  fun,  with  that  planet. 
The  immerfions  of  thefe  fatellites,  as  the  earth  approaches 
towards  Jupiter,  are  found  to  anticipate  fomewhat  on  the 
true  time,  and  to  commence  fooner ; and  again,  as  the 
earth  retires  from  Jupiter,  their  emerfions,  which  alone  in 
that  cafe  can  be  obferved,  happen  later  and  later,  or  lofe 
time  ; deviating  thus,  very  conliderably  on  either  fide,  from 
the  true  time  marked  by  the  tables. 

This  was  fir'l  obferved  by  M.  Roemer,  and  fince  by 
other  aflronomcrs  ; the  reafon  of  which  is  not  owing  to  any 
eccentricity ; but  apparently  follows  from  this  circum- 
ltance,  that  the  light  of  the  fun,  refletted  from  the  fatel- 
lites, has  farther  to  travel,  before  it  reaches  the  eye,  in  the 
one  cafe  than  in  the  other,  by  a fpace  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  the  earth’s  annual  orbit. 

The  ohfervjtions,  whence  this  conclufion  was  deduced, 
were  made  at  the  obfer.vatory  belonging  to  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Paris,  from  1670  to  1675:  the  prin- 
cipal faft  was,  that  the  firft  fatellite  fometimes  emerged 
exadlly  at  the  times  calculated  by  the  tables,  and  fometimes 
not,  infomuch  that  the  greated  variation  was  about  four- 
teen minutes.  The  particular  obfervation  that  was  the  mod 
Itriking,  was  the  emerfion  of  this  fatellite  obferved  at  Paris, 
Nov.  9,  1676,  ten  minutes  later  than  it  had  been  obferved 
in  the  month  of  Augud,  when  the  earth  was  much  nearer 
to  Jupiter.  Hence  Cafiini  and  Roemer  both  concluded, 
that  this  circumdance  depended  on  the  diltance  of  Jupiter 
with  refpeft  to  the  earth  ; and  that  in  order  to  account  for 
it,  they  mult  fuppofe  that  the  light  was  about  fourteen  mi- 
nutes in  eroding  the  earth’s  orbit. 

But  the  conclufion  was  afterwards  abandoned  and  attacked 
by  Monlieur  Cadini.  M.  Roemer’s  opinion  found  an  able 
advocate  in  Dr.  Halley  ; who  removed  C.iffini’s  difficulty, 
and  left  M.  Roemer’s  conclufion  in  .its  full  force.  In  a 
memoir  prefented  to  the  academy  in  .1707,  Monlieur  Maraldi 
endeavoured  to  give  a new  force  to  Cafiini’s  arguments  ; but 
Monlieur  Roemer’s  doctrine  found  a new  .defender  in  Mr. 
Pound.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  N’  j 36.  Phil.  Tranf.  Abr.  by 
Lowth,  vol.  i.  p.  409,  422.  S’Grav.  Phyf.  Elem.  N'  2636, 
■ieq. 

It  lias  been  fince  found,  that  when  the  earth  is  between 
•the  fun  and  Jupiter,  his  fatellites  are  eclipfed  about  eight 
minutes  fooner  than  they  could  be  according  to  the  tables, 
and  that  when  the  earth  is  nearly  in  th*  oppofite  point  of  its 
orbit,  thefe  eclipfes  happen  about  eight  minutes  later  than 
the  tables  predict  them.  Hence  it  is  undeniably  certain, 
that  the  motion  of  light  is  not  indantaneous,  fince  it  takes 
about  1 (or  16’  io")  minutes  of  time  to  go  through  a 
fpace  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  which  is  at 
lead  190  millions  of  miles  in  length  ; and  confequently  the 
particles  of  light’ dy  about  19:919  or  200000  miles  every 
lecond  of  time,  which  is  near„a  million  of  miles  fwifter  than 
the  motion  of  a cannon-ball.  And  as  light  is  16k  minutes  in 
travelling  acrofs  the  earth’s  orbit,  it  mult  be  8^  (or  8'  3 ') 
minutes  in  coming  from  the  fun  to.  us  ; therefore,  if  the  fun 
were  annihilated,  we  diould  fee  him  for  8f  minutes  after; 


and  if  he  were  again  created,  he  would  be  81  (or  8'  3")  mi- 
nutes old  before  we  could  fee  him.  In  order  to  explain  this 
progrefiive  motion  of  light,  let  A and  B,  Plate  IX.  Optics, 
jig.  1,  be  the  earth  in  two  different  parts  of  its  orbit,  whofe 
diltance  from  each  other  is  93  millions  of  miles,  equal  to  the 
earth’s  didance  from  the  fun  S. 

It  is  plain,  that  if  the  motion  of  light  were  indantaneous, 
the  fatellite  1 w;ould  appear  to  enter  into  Jupiter’s  fhadow 
F F,  at  the  fame  moment  of  time  to  a fpediator  in  A,  as 
to  another  in  B.  But  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  immer- 
fion  of  the  fatellite  into  the  fhadow  is  feen  81  (or  8'  5")  mi- 
nutes fooner  when  the  earth  is  at  B,  than  when  it  is  at  A. 
A3  the  earth  moves  from  D to  C,  through  the  fide  A B of 
its  orbit,  it  is  condantly  meeting  the  light  of  Jupiter’s  fatel- 
lites fooner,  which  occalions  an  apparent  acceleration  of  their 
eclipfes  ; and  as  it  moves  thrdugh  the  other  half  H of  its 
orbit,  from-C  to  D,  it  is  receding  from  their  light,  which 
occafions  an  apparent  retardation  of  their  eclipfes,  becaufe 
their  light  is  then  longer  before  it  overtakes  the  earth.  That 
thefe  accelerations  and  retardations  are  not  occafioned  by 
any  inequality  arifing  from  the  motions,  of  the  fatellites  in 
eccentric  orbits  is  plain,  becaufe  it  affedts  them  all  alike,  in 
whatever  parts  of  their  orbits  they  are  eclipfed.  Befides, 
they  go  often  round  their  orbits  every  year,  and  their  mo- 
tions are  no  way  commenfurate  to  the  earth’s.  Therefore  a 
phenomenon  not  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  real  motions 
of  the  fatellites,  but  fo  eafily  deducible  from  the  motion  of 
the  earth,  and  fo  anfwerable  to  it,  mud  be  allowed  to  refult 
from  it.  And  this  affords  one  very  good  proof  of  the  earth’s 
annual  motion.  See  the  fequel  of  this  article. 

We  (hall  here  obferve,  that  the  fird  perfon,  who  con- 
ceived the  thought  of  meafuring  the  velocity  of  light  was 
Galileo,  who  has  given  a particular  defeription  of  his  con- 
trivance for  this  purpofe,  in  his  Treatife  on  Mechanics, 
p.39.  He  had  two  men  with  lights,  one  of  whom  was  to 
obferve  when  the  other  uncovered  his  light,  and  to  exhibit 
his  own  the  moment  that  he  perceived  it  : the  experiment 
was  tried,  as  may  naturally  be  imagined,  without  fuccefs,  at 
the  didance  of  one  mile  ; but  the  members  of  the  academy 
Del  Cimento  refumed  the  experiment,  and  placed  the  ob- 
fervers,  to  as  little  purpofe,  at  the  didance  of  two  miles. 
However,  the  method  uled  by  M.  Roemer,  already  men- 
tioned, was  the  only  one  adequate  to  the  diicovery  of  the 
velocity  of  light. 

Our  excellent  adronomer,  Dr.  Bradley,  has  found  nearly 
the  fame  velocity  of  light,  from  his  accurate  obfervations, 
and  moll  ingenious  theory,  to  account  for  fome  apparent 
motions  in  the  fixed  ffars.  Phil.  Tranf.  N'  406,  or  Abridg. 
vol.  vi.  p.  150.  And  for  a fummary  account  of  thefe  ob- 
fervations, &c.  fee  Earth  and  Star, 

To  underdand  this,  it  mult  be  premifed,  that  the  fixed 
dars  arc  luminous  bodies,  and  at  red,'  witli  refpedt  to  our 
planetary  fyltem,  from  which  they  are  vadly  remote.  In 
this  fydem  alfo  the  earth  is  conlidered  as  one  of  the  planets, 
and  moving  about  the  fun. 

Suppofe  the  fun  reprefented  in  S,  ( Plate  IX.  Optics, 
jig.  2.)  and  that  the  circle  A B C D reprefents  the  path  of 
the  earth,  or  the  ecliptic.  At  the  centre  S fuppofe  a per- 
pendicular S P raifed  t&  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  that 
this  perpendicular  paffes  through  any  fixed  dar.  If  a 
fpediator  were  placed  in  S,  he  would  fee  the  dar  in  the 
fame  perpendicular  ; but  if  the  fpedtator  paffes  over  the 
circle  A B C D,  the  diameter  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  bear 
a fenlible  ‘though  fmall  proportion  to  the  diitance  of  the 
dar,  it  will  be  perceived  to  change  its  fituation  in  the  hea- 
vens. For  a fpediator  in  A would  fee  the  dar  in  the  line 
A Pa ; in  C he  would  fee  the  fame  flar  in  the  line  CPf; 

and 
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and  fo  in  any  other  point  of  his  progrefs ; whence  it  follows, 
that  the  ftar  would  feem  to  defcribe  a circle  in  the  heavens 
reprefented  by  abed.  If  the  dillance  of  the  ftar  was  fo 
very  great,  that  in  refpedt  of  it  the  diameter  of  the  earth’s 
orbit  A C might  be  elteemed  a point  ; in  this  cafe,  the  fore- 
faid  circle  would  be  entirely  infenfible  ; all  the  lines  drawn 
from  the  points  of  the  orbit  to  the  ftar  might  pafs  for  per- 
pendiculars  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  in  appearance 
would  correspond  to  the  fame  point  in  the  heavens  with  the 
perpendicular  in  S,  in  which  point  the  ftar  would  always 
appear,  if  its  light  could  reach  us  in  an  inftant.  But  if 
in  this  cafe,  where  the  ftar  is  fo  remote,  the  light  is  fuppofed 
to  be  propagated  from  the  ftar  with  a certain  velocity,  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  earth  proceeds  in  its  orbit,  the  ftar 
will  be  feen  in  an  oblique  direction  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit; 
becaufe  of  the  motion  compounded  of  the  motion  of  light, 
and  that  of  the  fpeitator. 

Suppofe  the  light  to  move  in  the  line  E G (fig-  3.)  mak- 
ing an  angle  with  the  line  F G,  in  which  the  Spectator  is 
carried  along ; whom  we  fhall  conceive  placed  in  F.  Get 
the  velocity  of  the  fpedlator  be  to  the  velocity  of  the  light, 
as  F G to  E G.  While  the  fpedlator  moves  along  F G, 
the  light  does  the  fame  along  E G ; and  the  particle  of 
light,  which  is  in  E when  the  fpedlator  is  in  F,  enters  the 
eye  only  when  he  arrives  at  G.  Now  the  direction  of  the 
light,  with  refpedl  to  the  eye,  makes  with  the  line  F G the 
angle  E F G.  For  if  we  conceive  the  line  F E drawn,  and 
to  be  carried  with  a parallel  motion  along  with  the  eye,  fo 
that  in  refpedl  thereof  it  be  at  reft,  while  this  continues 
moving,  the  light  will  reach  the  eye  in  the  direction  of  the 
faid  line  ; for  when  the  eye  fhall  be  in  f,  the  middle  point 
between  F and  G,  the  transferred  line,  will  cut  E G in  its 
middle  point  g,  to  which  the  particle  of  light  has'  reached, 
and  which  is  like  wife  the  middle  point  of  the  transferred 
line  f e ; wherefore  the  particle  of  light,  which  was  in  E, 
in  the  extremity'  of  the  line  E F,  arrives  at,  and  will  enter 
the  eye  in  the  direction  e g. 

Let  the  angle  E G F (fg.  4.)  be  a right  one,  and  E G to 
F G as  the  velocity  of  the  light  to  the  velocity  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit ; then  E F G will  be  the  angle,  which  the 
ray  of  light  entering  the  eye,  makes  with  the  plane  in  which 
the  earth  moves  round  the  fun. 

If  the  eartli  be  in  B<  (fg.  5.)  it  moves  in  the  diredlion 
of  the  tangent  to  its  orbit  in  this  point  ; that  is,  if  we  fup- 
pofe  the  fpeitator  in  the  fun,  the  direction  of  the  earth’s 
motion  is  parallel  to-  S C ; and  making  the  angle  a 8 C 
equal  to  the  angle  EGF  in  the  former  figure,  the  line 
S a will  represent  the  line  in  which  the  fpeCtator  would  fee 
the  ftar. 

In  the  fame  manner  when  the  earth  is  in  D,  the  fpeCtator 
in  the  fan  will  fee  the  ftar  in  S e,  the  angles  PSc  and  PS  a 
being  equal  ; and  the  line  S a or  S c,  by  its  revolution  about 
P S,  would  defcribe  a cone,  whofc  bafe  in  the  heavens 
would  be  a circle  representing  the  apparent  path  of  the  ftar 
through  a whole  year.  Let  us  fuppofe  this  circle  to  be 
abed,  as  in  fg  5. 

When  the  liar  is  not  in  the  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic,  but  the  line  PS  (fg,  6.)  is  inclined  to  that 
plane,  the  lines  which  determine  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
ftar  in  the  heavens  will  form  cones,  as  in  the  cafes  already 
explained  ; only  they  would  be  oblique,  and  in  both  cafes 
the  apparent  path  of  the  ftar  in  the  heavens  would  be  deter- 
mined as  above : but  in  this  laft  cafe  it  would  be  an  ellipfis, 
the  greater  diameter  of  which  would  be  equal  .0  the  dia- 
meter of  the  circle  abed  of  the  former  figures;  fo  that 
knowing  this  ellipfis,  the  circle  might  eafily  be  found  which 


the  ftar  would  defcribe,  if  placed  in  the  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

The  only  way  to  determine,  whether  the  ftars  defcribe 
fuch  ellipfes,  is  by  obfervations  ; in  making  which  there  are 
great  difficulties,  which,  however,  Dr.  Bradley  has  with  in- 
comparable induftry  furmounted. 

Nothing  can  immediately  be  determined  concerning  the 
forefaid  elliptic  motion.  The  diftance  of  the  ftar  from  the 
pole  of  the  world  muft  be  meafured  at  different  times  of  the 
year,  and  from  the  different  diftances  the  elliptic  motion  is 
to  be  determined  by  calculation,  allowing  for  the  motion  of 
the  pole  itfelf  during  the  fpace  of  time  between  the  obferva- 
tions ; for  the  pole  moves  in  a leffer  circle,  one  degree  of 
which  it  paffes  over  in  feventy-tvvo  years. 

Dr.  Bradley,  making  all  neceffary  allowances,  obferved 
feveral  ftars  at  different  times  of  the  year,  whereby  he  im- 
mediately difeovered,  that  their  diftances  from  the  pole  of 
the  world  varied ; and  was  convinced  that  this  variation 
could  not  be  attributed  to  the  nutation  of  the  pole ; for  he 
examined  two  ftars  at  equal  diftances  from  the  pole,  but  fo- 
oppofite,  that  the  one  ought  to  have  receded  from  the  pole 
as  much  as  the  other  acceded  to  it,  if  the  motion  was  in  the 
pole  itfelf.  But  this  did  not  fall  out  fo  ; for  the  change  of 
the  one  ftar  was  double  of  that  of  the  other  ; a proper  al- 
lowance being  always  made  for  the  pole’s  motion  arifing 
from  the  above  revolution.  However,  this  indefatigable 
obferver  inferred  from  his  obfervations,  that  the  ftars  in  cer- 
tain times  receded  from,  and  acceded  to,  the  pole  of  the 
world  with  a motion  entirely  analogous  to  that,  which  is  per- 
formed in  an  ellipfis;  and  alfo  that  they  move  in  fuch  curves, 
for  each  of  which  the  motion  in  the  fame  little  circle,  as 
abed  ( fig.  6. ) anfwers,  when  the  ftars  are  referred  to  the 
perpendicular  in  S to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  ; and  the  dia- 
meter of  this  minute  circle  for  them  all  is  49''^. 

It  is  plain  from  obfervations,  to  yIucIi  of  the  above  men- 
tioned caufes  we  are  to  aferibe  the  motion  of  the  ftar-  For 
if  the  firft  takes  place,  the  ftar  would  be  carried  from  a to  c , 
while  the  earth  paffed  over  the  part  A B C of  its  orbit  ; 
but  this,  being  contrary  to  obfervation,  cannot  be  the  true 
caufe.  But  this  change  in  the  fituation  of  the  ftar  takes 
place  according  to  the  obfervations,,  while  the  earth  deferibes 
the  part  B-C  D of  its  orbit,  which  is  juft  what  the  fecond 
caufe  requires. 

If  both  the  caufes  took  place  at  the  fame  time,  the  ar« 
deferibed  by  the  earth  would  differ  from  that  indicated  by 
either  of  them  ; belides,  this  concurrence  of  the  caufes  is 
contrary  to  the  obfervations  ; unlefs,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
thought  reafonable  to  attribute  a little  influence  to  the  firft 
caufe  ; but  fo  very  fmall  a portion,  as  not  to  be  fenfibly  per- 
ceived in  the  ohfervations. 

Dr.  Bradley  himfelf  coniidered  this  matter  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  he  imagined  C A ( Plate  IX.  Optics,  fg.  7.) 
to  be  a ray  of  light  falling  perpendicularly  upon  the  line 
B D ; that,  if  the  eye  is  at  reft  at  A,  the  objedl  muft  ap- 
pear in  the  direction  A C,  whether  light  be  propagated  in 
time  or  in  an  inftant.  But  it  the  eye  is  moving  from  B towards 
A,  and  light  is  propagated  in  time,  with  a velocity  that  is 
to  the  velocity  of  the  eye  as  C A to  B A,  then  light,  mov- 
ing from  C to  A,  whilft  the  eye  moves  from  B to  A,  that 
partible  of  it  by  which  the  object  will  be  ditcerned  when 
the  eye  comes  to  A,  is  at  C,  when  the  eye  is  at  B. 
Joining  the  points  B,  C,  he  fuppofed  the  line  C B to  be  a 
tube,  inclined  to  the  line  B D in  the  angle  D B C,  of  fuch 
a diameter  as  to  admit  but  one  particle  of  light.  Then  it 
was  eafy  to  conceive,  that  the  particle  of  light  at  C,  by 
which  the  objedl  muft  be  feen,  when  the  eye,  as  it  moves 
along,  arrives  at  A,  would  pafs  through  the  tube  B C,  i£ 
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it  is  inclined  to  B D in  the  angle  D B C,  and  accompanies 
the  eye  in  its  motion  from  B to  A ; and  that  it  could  not 
come  to  the  eye  placed  behind  fuch  a tube,  if  it  had  any  other 
inclination  to  the  line  B D.  If,  inftead  of  fuppofing  C B 
fo  fmall  a tube,  we  imagine  it  to  be  the  axis  of  a larger  ; 
then,  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  particle  of  light  at  C would  not 
pafs  through  that  axis,  unlefs  it  is  inclined  to  B D in  the 
angle  C B D.  In  like  manner,  if  the  eye  move  the  con- 
trary way,  from  D towards  A,  with  the  fame  velocity,  then 
the  tube  mud  be  inclined  in  the  angle  BDC.  Although, 
therefore,  the  true  or  real  place  of  an  objedt  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  line  in  which  the  eye  is  moving,  yet  the  vifible 
place  will  not  be  fo,  fince  that,  no  doubt,  mult  be  in  the 
direction  of  the  tube  ; but  the  difference  between  the  true 
and  apparent  place  will  be,  ceteris  paribus,  greater  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  different  proportion  between  the  velocity  of 
light  and  that  of  the  eye.  So  that  if  we  could  fuppofe  that 
light  was  propagated  in  an  inftant,  then  there  would  be  no 
difference  between  the  real  and  viiible  place  of  an  objefl,  al- 
though the  eye  were  in  motion  ; for  in  that  cafe,  A C being 
infinite  with  refpecl  to  A B,  the  angle  A C B,  the  difference 
between  the  real  and  vifible  place,  vanilhes.  But  if  light 
be  propagated  in  time,  it  is  evident,  from  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations, that  there  will  be  always  a difference  between 
the  true  and  vifible  place  of  an  objeft,  unlefs  the  eye  is  mov- 
ing either  diredlly  towards  or  from  the  objeft.  And  in 
all  cafes  the  fine  of  the  difference  between  the  real  and 
vifible  place  of  the  objedl  will  be  to  the  fine  of  the  vifible 
inclination  of  the  objedl  to  the  line  in  which  the  eye  is 
■moving,  as  the  velocity  of  the  eye  is  to  the  velocity  of 
light. 

He  then  (hews  that  if  the  earth  revolve  round  the  fun 
annually,  and  the  velocity  of  light  be  to  the  velocity  of  the 
earth’s  motion  in  its  orbit,  as  one  thoufand  to  one,  that  a 
liar  really  placed  in  the  very  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  would,  to 
an  eye  carried  along  with  the  earth,  feem  to  change  its 
place  continually  ; and  negledting  the  fmall  difference  on 
-the  account  of  the  earth's  diurnal  revolution  on  its  axis, 
would  feem  to  defcribe  a circle  round  that  pole  every  way 
diftant  from  it  3 ^ ; fo  that  its  longitude  would  be  varied 
through  all  the  points  of  the  ecliptic  every  year,  but  its 
latitude  would  always  remain  the  fame.  Its  right  afeenfion 
would  alfo  change,  and  its  declination,  according  to  the 
different  lituation  of  the  fun  with  refpedl  to  the  equinodiial 
points,  and  its  apparent  diftance  from  the  north  pole  of  the 
equator,  would  be  7 lefs  at  the  autumnal  than  at  the  vernal 
equinox 

The  greateft  alteration  of  the  place  of  a ftar  in  the  pole 
of  the  ecliptic,  or  which,  in  effedt,  amounts  to  the  fame 
thing,  the  proportion  between  the  velocity  of  the  light  and 
the  earth’s  motion  in  its  orbit  being  known,  it  will  not  be 
difficult,  he  obferves,  to  find  what  would  be  the  difference, 
upon  this  account,  between  the  true  and  apparent  place 
of  any  other  ilar  at  any  time  ; and,  on  the  contrary,  the 
difference  between  the  true  and  apparent  place  being  given, 
the  proportion  between  the  velocity  of  light  and  the  earth’s 
motion  in  its  orbit  may  be  found. 

From  all  which  the  following  conclufions  maybe  deduced  : 
I.  That  the  fecond  caufe  above-mentioned  alone  takes  place 
in  this  cafe,  viz.  that  the  diftance  of  the  liars  is  fo  great, 
that  the  diameter  of  the  earth’s  orbit  has  no  fenfible  propor- 
tion to  it.  2.  That  the  angle  F E G (Jig  3.)  in  the  above 
mentioned  triangle,  is  20''%  ; or,  fince  the  apparent  declina- 
tion of  the  liar  7 Draconis,  obferved  by  l)r.  Bradley,  on 
account  of  the  fuccelfive  propagation  of  light,  would  be  to 
the  diameter  of  the  little  circle  which  a (tar  would  feem  to 
defcribe  about  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  as  39"  to  40  '.4  ; the 


half  of  this  is  the  angle  A C B (Jig.  7.)  which  is  equal  t® 
2o".2  ; and  confequently  the  ratio  of  E G to  F G (Jig.  3.) 
or  of  A C to  A B (Jig-  7-)  or  the  velocity  of  thedight  to 
the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  as  102  10  to  1 ; whence 
it  follows,  that  the  light  comes  from  the  fun  to  the  earth  in 
8'  12'.  This,  Dr.  Bradley  obferves,  is  very  probably 
the  truth,  becaufe  it  is  a medium  between  7 and  11, 
which  were  the  times  which  it  had  before  been  fup- 
pofed  to  take  up,  according  to  different  obfervations  of 
the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites.  Comparing  his  ob- 
fervations on  other  ftars,  he  afterwards  concluded,  that 
light  i9  propagated  from  the  fun  to  the  earth  in  8 13"  ; and 
the  near  agreement  of  his  obfervations  induced  him  to  think, 
that  this  fuppofition  could  not  differ  fo  much  as  a fecond  of 
a degree  from  the  truth ; fo  that  the  time  which  light 
fpends  in  paffing  from  the  fun  to  us  may  be  determined  by 
thefe  obfervations  within  3"  or  10",  which  is  fuch  a degree 
of  exa&nefs  as  we  can  never  hope  to  attain  from  the  eclipfes 
of  Jupiter’s  fatellites.  3.  That  the  light  proceed*  with  the 
fame  velocity  from  all  the  ftars  ; for  all  have  the  fame  angle 
F E G.  Whence  (if  we  fuppofe  that  all  the  ftars  are  not 
equally'  diftant  from  us,  as  many  arguments  prove)  it  will 
follow,  that  the  motion  of  light,  all  the  way  it  paffes  through 
the  immenfe  fpace  above  our  atmofphere,  is  equable  or  uni- 
form. And  fince  the  different  methods  of  determining  the  ve- 
locity' of  light  thus  agree  in  the  refult,  it  is  reafonable  to 
conclude,  not  only  that  the  phenomena  above  recited  arc 
owing  to  the  caufes  to  which  they  are  aferibed,  but  alio  that, 
in  the  fame  medium,  light  is  propagated  with  the  fame  velo- 
city after  it  has  been  refiedled,  as  before.  4.  Laftly,  it  mull 
be  coniidered,  that  very  fmall  differences  cannot  be  per- 
ceived ; and  nobody  will  deny,  but  that  in  meafuring  a 
fmall  angle,  an  error  of  a fecond  may  be  committed,  what- 
ever care  is  ufed  to  prevent  it ; and  therefore,  although  we 
have  faid,  that  the  firft  caufe  is  to  be  rejected,  we  do 
not  deny  that  the  ftars  may  poffibly  by  its  influence  de- 
fcribe a minute  circle,  whofe  diameter  is  i ',  or  even  a little 
more.  S’Gravefande’s  Phyf.  Elem.  Math.  lib.  ii.  cap.  1. 
P-.7°8,  feq-  . 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  fucceflive  propagation  of  light 
will  caufe  an  aberration  in  the  appearances  of  the  ftars, 
planets,  and  comets.  (See  Abxiiration.)  After  Dr.  Brad- 
ley had  difeovered  this  caufe  of  error  in  the  apparent  places  of 
the  fixed  ftars,  M.  Clairaut  and  others  inveftigated  feveral 
rules  for  the  computation  of  this  aberration.  M.  Euler 
alfo  has  given  us  a paper  on  this  fubjeft.  Mem.  Acad. 
Sciei.c.  1756.  Mr.  Simpffin,  in  his  Effays.  Mem.  de  1’ Acad, 
de  Berlin,  tom.  ii.  p.  141,  feq. 

Sec  remarks  on  the  effecl  of  the  aberration  of  light  on  the 
time  of  the  tranfit  of  Venus  over  the  fun,  by  Dr.  Price,  in 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lx.  art.  47.  p.  536. 

For  an  account  of  Mr.  Melville’s  hypothefis  of  the  dif- 
ferent velocities  of  differently  coloured  rays,  fee  Refkan- 
gibility. 

Whether  the  light  emitted  by  candles  and  other  luminous 
bodies  acquires  the  fame  velocity  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
So  far  as  our  knowledge  extends  on  that  head,  it  does  not 
appear  inferior  to  folar  light. 

But  to  return  to  the  hypothefis  of  preffure,  by  which  fome 
have  accounted  for  the  propagation  of  light,  it  might  be 
oblerved  farther,  if  light  were  not  a body,  but  conft lied  in 
a mere  preffion,  or  pulfion,  it  would  never  be  propagated  in 
right  lines,  but  would  be  continually  inflected  ad  umbram. 
Thus  fir  Ifaac  Newton  : “ A preffure  on  a fluid  medium, 
i.  e.  a motion  propagated  by  fuch  a medium,  beyond  any  ob- 
ftacles,  which  impedes  any  part  of  its  motion,  cannot  be 
propagated  in  right  lines,  but  will  be  always  inflefting  and 
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cfiffufing  itfelf  every  way,  to  the  quiefcent  medium  beyond  light  confills  of  vibrations  propagated  from  the  luminous 
that  obftacle.  The  power  of  gravity  tends  downwards ; body  through  a fubtile  etherial  medium, 
but  the  preffure  of  water  arifing  from  it  tends  every  way  with  The  ingenious  Dr.  Franklin,  in  a letter  dated  April  23d, 
an  equable  force,  and  is  propagated  with  equal  eafe,  and  1732,  exprelfes  his  diffatisfa&ion  with  the  doftrine,  that 
equal  (Irength,  incurves,  as  in  flraight  lines.  Waves,  on  fuppofes  particles  of  matter,  called  light,  continually  driven 
the  furface  of  the  water,  gliding  by  the  extremes  of  any  off  from  the  fun’s  furface,  with  a fwiftnefs  fo  prodigious.’ 
- very  large  obllaclc,  infleCl  and  dilate  themfelves,  (fill  diffuf-  “ Mull  not,”  fays  he,  “the  fmalleit  portion  conceivable  have, 
ing}  gradually,  into  the  quiefcent  water  beyond  that  obfta-  with  fuch  a motion,  a force  exceeding  that  of  a twenty-four 
cle.  The  waves,  pulfes,  or  vibrations  of  the  air,  wherein  pounder  difeharged  from  a cannon  ? Mult  not  the  fun  dimi- 
found  confills,  are  manifeftly  infledled,  though  not  fo  conli-  nifh  exceedingly  by  filch  a wafte  of  matter  ; and  the  planets, 
derably  as  the  waves  of  water  ; and  founds  are  propagated  inftead  of  drawing  nearer  to  him,  as  fome  have  feared,  recede 
with  equal  eafe,  through  crooked  tubes,  and  through  flraight  to  greater  dillances  through  the  lefTeued  attraction  ? Yet 
lines;  but  light  was  never  known  to  ftiove  in  any  curve,  nor  thefe  particles,  with  this  amazing  motion,  will  not  drive 
to  in fleCl  itfelf  ad  umbram.”  The  rays  of  light,  therefore,  before  them,  or  remove,  the  leall  and  lighted:  dull  they 
are  fmall  corpufcles,  emitted  with  exceeding  celerity  from  meet  with  ; and  the  fun  appears  to  continue  of  his  ancient 
the  luminous  body.  As  to  the  force  wherewith  thefe  cor-  dimenlions,  and  his  attendants  more  in  their  ancient  orbits.”* 
pufcles  are  emitted,  fo  as  to  enable  them  to  move  at  the  in-  Accordingly,  he  conjeClures,  that  all  the  phenomena  of  light 
conceivable  rate  of  200,000  miles  a fecond  ; the  fame  great  may  be  more  conveniently  folved,  by  fuppofing  univerfal 
author  obferves  ; “ Among  bodies  of  the  fame  kind  and  fpace  filled  with  a fubtile  elaflic  fluid  ; which,  when  at  reft, 
virtue,  by  how  much  any  one  is  fmaller,  by  fo  much  is  its  is  not  vilible,  but  vvhofe  vibrations  affeCl  that  fine  fenfe  in 
attractive  power  greater  in  proportion  to  its  bulk.  This  the  eye,  as  thofe  of  air  do  the  groffer  organs  of  the  ear : and 
power  we  find  llronger  in  fmall  magnets,  than  in  large  ones,  that  different  degrees  of  the  vibration  of  this  medium  may- 
regard  being  had  to  the  difference  of  their  weights  : and  the  occafion  the  appearances  of  different  colours.  The  elaftic 
reafon  is,  that  the  particles  of  fmall  magnets  being  nearer  fluid,  he  fays,  is  always  the  fame,  and  yet  weaker  and  ftronger 
each  other,  more  eafily  unite  their  forces  intimately  together,  fparks  differ  in  apparent  colour,  fome  white,  blue,  purple, 
and  aCt  conjunftlv.  For  the  fame  reafon  the  rays  of  light,  red;  the  ftrongeft,  white  ; the  weak  ones,  red.  Franklin’s 
being  of  all  other  bodies  the  mod  minute,  it  may  be  expeCted  Exp.  and  Obf.  See.  p.  264,  See.  ed.  1769. 
that  their  attractive  powers  fhould  be,  of  all  others,  the  The  celebrated  Mr.  Euler  (as  we  have  already  ob- 
itronaell ; and  how  ftrong  in  effedl  they  are,  may  be  gathered  forved),  has  alfo  ftrenuoully  maintained  the  fame  hypo- 
from  the  following  rules  : the  attraction  of  a ray-of  light,  thefts,  in  his  Theoria  Lucis  Sc  Colorum.  In  the  i'um- 
aceording  to  the  quantity  of  its  matter,  is  to  the  gravity  mary  of  his  arguments  againft  the  common  opinion,  recited 
which  any  projeCled  body  has,  according,  likewife,  to  the  in  Acad.  Berl.  1752.  p.  271,  befides  the  objections  above- 
quantity  of  its  matter,  in  a ratio  compounded  of  the  velocity  mentioned,  he  diiputes  the  poffibility,  that  particles  of 
of  the  ray  of  light,  to  the  velocity  of  that  projected  body,  matter,  allowed  to  move  with  the  amazing  velocity  of  light, 
and  of  the  bending  or  curvature  of  the  line  which  the  ray  fhould  penetrate  tranfparent  fubftances  with  fo  much  eafe. 
deferibes  in  the  place  of  refraction,  to  the  bending  of  the  In  whatever  manner  they  are  tranfmitted,  thofe  bodies  mult- 
curvature  deferibed  by  that  projected  body  ; provided,  how-  have  pores,  difpofed  in  right  lines,  and  in  all  pollibie  direc- 
cver,  the  inclination  of  the  ray  to  the  refraCting  furface  be  tions,  in  order  to  form  canals  for  the  paffage  of  the  rays : 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  projected  body  to  the  horizon,  but  fuch  a ItruClure  mull  take  away  all  folid  matter  from 
From  which  proportion  I gather,  that  the  attraction  of  the  thofe  bodies,  and  all  coherence  among  their  parts,  if  they1- 
1- ays  of  light  is  above  1,000,000,000,000,000  times  greater  do  contain  any  l'olid  matter. 

than  the  gravity  of  bodies  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in  Dr.  Horfley  has  taken  confiderable  pains  to  obviate  the  dif- 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  each,  if  the  light  ficulties  fuggefted  by  Dr.  Franklin  ; and  fuppofing  that  the 
pafs  from  the  fun  to  the  earth  in  the  fpace  of  feven  minutes,  diameter  of  each  particle  of  light  does  not  exceed  one  mil- 
But  now,  as  in  algebra,  where  affirmative  quantities  ceafe,  lionth  of  one  millionth  of  an  inch,  and  that  the  denfity  of  each 
there  negative  ones  begin  ; fo  in  mechanics,  where  attrac-  particle  is  three  times  that  of  iron,  that  the  light  of  the  fun 
tion  ceafes,  there  the  repelling  power  mull  fucceed : therefore  traverfes  the  femi-diameter  of  the  orbis  magnus  in  7',  and  that 
a ray  of  light,  as  foon  as  it  is  call  off  from  the  luminous  this  femi-diameter  is  22919  femi-diameters  of  the  earth,  he  cal- 
body,  by  the  vibrating  motion  of  its  parts,  and  is  got  out  culates,  that  the  momentum  or  force  of  motion  in  each  par- 
of  the  fphere  of  its  attraClion,  is  propelled  with  an  immenfe  tide  of  light  coming  from  the  fun,  is  lefs  than  that  in  an  iron 
velocity.”  • ball  of  fth  of  an  inch  diameter,  moving  at  the  rate  of  lefs  tharf 

The  wonderful  divifibility  of  the  parts  of  matter  is  no-  an  inch  in  twelve  thoufand  millions  of  millions  of  Egyptian 
where  more  apparent  than  in  the  minutenefs  of  the  particles  years.  Hence,  he  concludes,  that  a particle  of  matter, 
of  light.  Dr.  Nieuwentyt  has  computed,  that  an  inch  of  which  is  probably  larger  than  any  particle  of  light,  moving 
candle  when  converted  to  light,  becomes  divided  into  with  the  velocity  of  light,  has  a force  of  motion,  which,  in- 
269,617,040  parts,  with  40  ciphers  annexed  ; at  which  rate  Head  of  exceeding  the  force  of  a twenty-four  pounder  dif- 
there  mull  iffue  out  of  it,  when  burning,  418,660,  with  39  charged  from  a cannon,  is  infinitely  lefs  than  that  of  the 
ciphers  more,  particles  in  the  fecond  of  a minute  ; valtiy  fmallell  fhot  difeharged  from  a pocket-piftol,  or  lefs  than 
more  than  a thoufand  times  a thoufand  million  times  the  any  that  art  can  create.  Moreover,  he  thinks  it  poffible, 
number  of  fands  the  whole  earth  can  contain;  reckoning  that  light  may  be  produced  by  a continual  emiflion  of  matter 
ten  inches  to  one  foot,  and  that  100  fands  are  equal  to  one  from  the  fun,  without  any  fuch  wafte  of  his  fubftance  as 
inch.  See  Relig.  Philof  vol  lii.  p.  865.  fhould  fenfibly  contraCt  his  dimenfions,  or  alter  the  motions 

It  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  many  difficulties  and  ob-  of  the  planets,  within  any  moderate  length  of  time.  In 
jc&ions  have  been  urged  againft  the  materiality  of  light,  or  the  proof  of  this,  he  obferves,  that  it  is  not  neceffary  to  the 
jiypothelis  of  light’s  confuting  of  fmail  particles  emitted  from  production  of  auy  of  the  phenomena  of  light,  that  the  ema- 
luminous  bodies ; and  that  many  eminent  philofophers,  both  nation  from  the  fun  fhould  be  continual  in  a ftriCt  mathe- 
foreigners  and  Englifh,  have  recurred  to  the  opinion,  that  matical  fenfe,  or  without  any  interval ; and  likewife  that 
Vol.  XX.  ° , 5 B 
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part  of  the  light  which  iffues  from  the  fun  is  continually- 
returning  to  him  by  refleftion  from  the  planets,  and  other 
light  is  continually  coming  to  him  from  the  funs  of  other 
fydems.  He  proceeds  by  calculation  to  ffiew,  that  iu 
385,130,000  Egyptian  years,  the  fun  would  lofe  T7-J3Id  of 
his  matter,  and,  therefore,  that  the  gravitation  towards  the 
fun,  at  any  given  didance,  would  dimmifh  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion. But  this  alteration  is  much  too  fmall  to  difcover 
itfelf  in  the  motion  of  the  earth,  or  of  any  of  the  planets. 
He  alfo  computes,  that  the  grcated  droke  which  the  retina 
of  a common  eye  fudains,  when  the  eye,  in  a bright  day,  is 
turned  up  direftly  to  the  fun,  does  not  exceed  that  which 
an  iron  (hot,  ^th  of  an  inch  diameter,  would  give,  moving 
only  at  the  rate  of  16.16  inches  in  a year  ; but  the  ordinary 
ftroke  is  lefs  than  the  7-'74th  part  of  this.  (Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  lx.  art.  35.  vol.  lxi.  part  ii.  art.  50.)  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal difficulties  attending  the  hypothecs  of  the  materiality 
of  light,  is  the  non-interference  of  its  particles  with  each 
other.  There  is,  probably,  fays  Mr.  Melville,  Edinb.  E(F. 
vol.  ii.  p.  17,  &c.  no  phyiical  point  in  the  vifible  horizon, 
that  does  not  fend  rays  to  every  other  point,  unlefs  where 
opaque  bodies  interpofe.  Light*  in  its  paifage  from  one 
fydem  to  another,  often  partes  through  torrents  of  light 
iffuing  from  other  funs  and  fyllems,  without  ever  interfering, 
or  being  diverted  from  its  courfe  either  by  it,  or  by  the 
particles  of  that  elartic  medium,  which  fome  have  fuppofed 
to  be  diffufed  through  all  the  mundane  fpace.  In  account- 
ing for  this  faft,  he  fuppofes  that  the  particles  of  light 
mud  bh  incomparably  rare,  even  when  they  are  the  moil 
denfe  ; that  is,  that  the  femidiameters  of  two  of  the  neared 
particles,  in  the  fame,  or  in  different  beams,  foon  after  their 
emiffion,  are  incomparably  lefs  than  their  didance  from  one 
another.  This  confideration  obviates  the  objection  urged 
by  Euler  and  others  againd  the  materiality  of  light,  from 
its  influence  in  didurbing  the  freedom  and  perpetuity  of 
the  celeltial  motions,  Bofcovich  and  others  folve  the  diffi- 
culty concerning  the  non-interference  of  the  particles  of 
light,  by  fuppofing  that  each  particle  is  endued  with  an 
infuperable  impulfive  force  ; but  in  this  cafe,  their  fpheres 
of  iinpulfion  would  be  more  liable  to  interfere,  and  they 
would,  on  that  account,  be  more  likely  to  dirturb  one 
another.  This  difficulty,  attending  the  fuppofition,  that 
particles  of  light  move  through  other  light,  in  all  imaginable 
direftions,  without  perpetual  collifions  among  the  particles, 
and  continual  defleftions  from  a reftilinear  courfe,  is,  in  a 
great  degree,  obviated,  by  an  eafy  computation  of  Mr.  Can- 
ton. He  obferves,  that  it  is  neceffary  to  allow  only  a very 
fmall  portion  of  time  between  the  emiffion  of  every  particle, 
and  the  next  that  follows  in  the  fame  direftion.  Suppofe, 
for  indance,  that  one  lucid  point  of  the  fun’s  furface  emits 
1 50  particles  in  one  fecond,  which  are  more  than  fufficient 
to  give  continual  light  to  the  eye,  without  the  lead  appear- 
ance of  intermiffion  ; yet  dill  the  particles  of  which  it  con- 
fids  will,  on  account  of  their  great  velocity',  be  more  than 
a thoufand  miles  behind  one  another,  and  thereby  leave  room 
enough  for  others  to  pafs  in  all  directions.  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  lviii.  art.  45.  p.  344. 

If  we  adopt  the  conclufions  drawn  from  the  chevalier 
d’Arcy’s  experiments  on  the  duration  of  the  fenfations 
excited  by  light,  who  dates  it  at  the  feventh  part  of  a 
fecond  (Hid.  Acad  Scienc.  1765,  Mem.  2.)  we  may  admit 
an  interval  of  more  than  20,000  miles  between  each  par- 
ticle. Some,  in  order  to  anfwer  the  chief  objections  of  this 
kind  againd  the  materiality  of  light,  have  adopted  the  hypo- 
therts  of  M.  Bofcovich  ; who  advances,  in  his  Theoria 
Philofophiae  Naturalis,  that  matter  is  not  'impenetrable, 
but  that  it  confids  of  phyrtcal  points  only,  endued  with 


powers  of  attraction  and  repulfion,  taking  place  at  different 
didances  ; that  is,  furrounded  with  various  fpheres  of  at- 
traction and  repuliion,  in  the  fame  manner  as  folid  matter 
is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  ; provided,  therefore,  that  any 
body'  move  with  a fufficient  degree  of  velocity’,  or  have 
fufficient  momentum,  to  overcome  any’  powers  of  repuliion 
it  may  meet  with,  it  will  find  no  difficulty  in  making  its 
way  through  any  body  whatever  ; for  nothing  will  interfere 
or  penetrate  one  another,  but  powers,  fuch  as  we  know, 
do,  in  faCl,  exid  in  the  fame  place,  and  counterbalance  or 
overrule  one  another.  Prieflley’s  Hid.  &c.  of  Light,  &c. 
p.  391.  That  light  is  a real  fubdance,  notwithdanding  the 
objeclions  that  have  been  urged  againd  this  hypothefis,  feems 
to  be  edabliffied  by’  the  phenomena  of  the  Bolognian  done, 
and  of  other  fubilances,  which  poffefs  the  remarkable  pro- 
perty of  imbibing  light,  of  retaining  it  for  fome  time,  and 
afterwards  of  emitting  it.  See  Phosphorus,  and  the  fequel 
of  this  article. 

The  doCtrine  of  the  materiality  of  light  is  farther  con- 
firmed by  thofe  experiments,  which  demonftrate,  that  the 
colour  and  inward  texture  of  fome  bodies  are  changed,  in 
confequence  of  their  being  expofed  to  the  light. 

The  fird  obfervation  of  this  kind  appears  to  have  been 
made  by  M.  Duhamel,  who  found  that  the  juice  of  a 
certain  ffiell-fiffi  in  Provence  contracted  a fine  purple  co- 
lour when  it  was  expofed  to  the  light  of  the  fun,  and  that 
the  dronger  was  the  light,  the  more  fplendid  was  the  co- 
lour. Pieces  of  cloth  dipped  in  this  liquor,  and  expofed 
to  the  fun,  became  red,  though  they  were  inclofed  in  glafs  ; 
but  they  acquired  none  of  this  colour  in  the  fame  expofure, 
if  they  were  covered  with  the  thinned  plates  of  metal.  It 
was  afterwards  obferved  by  Beccarius,  Com.  Bonon.  vol.  iv. 
p.  75,  that  a quantity  of  luna  cornea,  expofed  to  the  rays 
of  the  fun,  became  of  a violet  colour,  whild  part  of  the  fame 
compofition,  covered  with  black  paper,  remained  white. 
This  effeft  was  found  by  M.  H.  Schulze  to  depend  on  the 
filver  that  happened  to  be  in  it.  (Ac.  Coefar.  vol.  i.  p.  528, 
&c.)  G.  Bonzius  was  thus  led  to  fome  fubfequent  experi- 
ments, which  feem  to  prove  that  various  colours  are  confi- 
derably  affefted  by  light,  exclufive  of  heat  or  any  thing  elfe. 
By  expofing  ribbons  of  different  colours  to  the  rays  of  the 
fun  for  feveral  days  in  the  open  air,  he  found  that  all,  except 
the  yellow  and  light  green,  led  part  of  their  lurtre,  and 
were  confiderably  faded  ; but  when  the  fame  ribbons  were 
expofed  to  a much  greater  degree  of  heat  in  a dark  room, 
none  of  the  colours  were  affefted,  except  that  a fmall  part 
of  their  ludre  was  lod  ; nor  was  any  fenfible  change  made 
in  them  after  remaining  for  a confiderable  time  in  a room 
that  faced  the  north.  By  inclofing  them  in  an  exhauded 
receiver,  he  found  that  the  change  was  not  occafioned  by 
the  air  ; but  no  change  could  be  produced  in  them  by  the 
light  of  torches.  Beccarius  alfo  found  by  experiments  on 
paper,  and  a great  variety  of  fubilances,  mineral,  vegetable, 
and  animal,  that  the  light  of  the  fun  produced  many  changes 
in  the  internal  drufture  of  bodies,  and  that  thofe  lubdances 
which  imbibed  light  were  much  injured.  The  dronger  the 
light,  and  the  longer  they  were  expofed  to  it,  the  more  in- 
jury they  received  ; and  .the  injury  thus  fudained  was  found 
to  be  lading.  Com.  Bon.  vol.  vi.  p.  77,  &c.  See  Pricllley’s 
Hidory,  p.  378,  &c. 

Some  writers  have  attempted  to  prove  the  materiality  of 
light,  by  determining  the  momentum  of  their  component 
particles,  or  by  ffiewing  that  they  had  a force,  !o  as,  by  their 
impulfe,  to  give  motion  to  light  bodies.  M.  Homberg, 
Ac.  Par.  1708.  H.  p.  25,  imagined,  that  he  could  not  oniy 
dilperfe  pieces  of  amianthus,  and  other  light  fubilances,  by 
tjie  impulfe  of  the  folar  rays,  but  alfo  that  by  throwing 
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them  upon  the  end  of  a kind  of  lever,  connedted  with  the 
fpring  of  a watch,  he  could  make  it  move  fenfibly  quicker ; 
whence,  and  from  other  experiments,  was  inferred  the  weight 
•of  the  particles  of  light.  But  M.  Du  Pay,  and  M.  Mairan, 
made  other  experiments  of  a more  accurate  kind,  which 
exhibited  no  fuch  effedts  as  M.  Romberg  imagined.  How- 
•ever,  Dr.  Prieflley  informs  us,  that  Mr.  Mitchell  endea- 
voured to  ascertain  the  momentum  of  light  with  ftill  greater 
accuracy,  and  that  his  endeavours  w’ere  not  altogether  un- 
'fuccefsful.  Having  found  that  the  inftrument  which  he  ufed 
acquired,  from  the  impulfe  of  the  rays  of  light,  a velocity 
of  one  inch  in  a fecond,  he  inferred,  that  the  quantity  of 
matter  contained  in  the  rays  falling  upon  the  inftrument 
at  that  time,  amounted  to  no  more  than  one  twelve  hundred 
millionth  part  of  a grain.  In  the  experiment,  the  light 
was  colledted  from  a furface  of  about  three  fquare  feet ; and 
as  this  furface  refledted  only  about  half  what  falls  upon  it, 
the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  the  rays  of  the  fun, 
incident  upon  a fquare  foot  and  half  of  furface  in  one  fe- 
cond of  time,  ought  to  be  no  more  than  the  twelve  hundred 
millionth  part  of  a grain,  or  upon  one  fquare  foot  only, 
the  eighteen  hundred  millionth  part  of  a grain.  But  the 
clenfity  of  the  rays  of  light  at  the  furface  of  the  fun  is 
greater  than  at  the  earth,  in  the  proportion  of  45000  to  1 ; 
there  ought,  therefore,  to  iffue  from  one  fquare  foot  of  the 
fun’s  furface  in  one  fecond  of  time,  in  order  to  fupply  the 
svafte  by  light,  one  forty  thoufandth  part  of  a grain  of 
matter  ; that  is,  a little  more  than  two  grains  a day,  or 
about  four  millions  feven  hundred  and  fifty-two  thoufand 
grains,  which  is  about  fix  hundred  and  feventy  pounds, 
avoirdupois,  in  fix  thoufand  years  ; a quantity  which  would 
have  (hortened  the  fun’s  femi-diameter  no  more  than  about 
ten  feet,  if  it  was  formed  of  matter  of  the  denfity  of  water 
only.  Prieftley,  ubi  fupra,  p.  389. 

The  nature  of  light  has  not  been  fatisfadlorily  afeertained 
by  any  of  the  experiments  and  invelligations  of  philof®- 
phers.  Some  incline  to  the  Newtonian  hypothefis,  which 
aferibed  it  to  the  emifiion  of  very  minute  particles  from 
luminous  fubllances,  as  we  have  already  Hated  ; and  others 
to  the  excitation  of  an  undulatory  motion,  analogous  to  that 
which  conftitutes  found,  in  a very  rare  and  elattic  medium, 
which  pervades  the  univerfe.  There  are  alfo  fome  circum- 
ilances  which  induce  tliofe  who  entertain  the  firft  hypothefis, 
either  to  believe,  with  Newton,  that  the  emanation  of  the 
particles  of  light  is  always  attended  by  the  undulations  of 
an  etherial  medium,  accompanying  it  in  its  paffage,  or  to 
fuppofe,  with  Bofcovich,  that  the  minute  particles  of  light 
themfelves  receive,  at  the  time  of  their  emifiion,  certain  ro- 
tatory and  vibratory  motions,  which  they  retain  as  long  as 
their  projectile  motion  continues.  Thefe  additional  fuppofi- 
tions,  however  neceffary  they  may  have  been  thought  for 
explaining  fome  particular  phenomena,  have  never  been  very 
generally  underftood  or  admitted,  although  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  accommodate  the  theory  in  any  other  manner 
in  thefe  phenomena.  Dr.  Young,  in  his  “ Courfe  of  Lec- 
tures on  Natural  Philofophy,  &c.”  has  examined  in  detail 
the  manner  in  which  the  two  principal  hypothefes  refpeCt- 
ing  light  may  be  applied  to  its  various  affedtions  and  pro- 
perties ; for  which  we  refer  to  vol.  i.  p.  458,  &c.  to  the 
fequel  of  this  article,  and  to  other  appropriate  terms  that 
occur  in  the  Cyclopxdia. 

The  expansion  or  extenfion  of  any  portion  of  light  is 
inconceivable.  Dr.  Hook  ihews  it  is  as  unlimited  as  the 
univerfe  ; proving  it  from  the  immenfe  diftance  of  fome 
of  the  fixed  (tars,  the  light  whereof  becomes  fenfible  to 
the  eye  by  means  of  a telefcope : nor,  adds  he,  are  they 
only  the  great  bodies  of  the  fun  or  fiats  that  are  thus 


liable  to  difperfe  their  light  through  the  vaft  expanfe  of 
the  univerfe,  but  the  fmalleit  fpark  of  a lucid  body  muft  do 
the  fame,  even  the  fmalleft  globule  (truck  from  a fteel  by 
a flint. 

The  method  of  meafuring  the  intenfity  of  different  lights, 
or  of  the  fame  light  in  different  circumftances,  affords  a 
curious  fubjeft  of  inveftigation.  M.  Bouguer  purfued  it 
with  particular  attention,  a..d  deferibed  an  apparatus  which 
he  has  contrived  for  this  purpofe,  in  his  Traite  de  Optique, 
publifhed  in  Paris,  1760.  Dr.  Prieflley  (ubi  infra)  ha« 
given  an  abridged  account  of  the  two  methods  ufed  for  this 
purpofe  by  M.  Bouguer.  The  firft  of  thefe  two  methods 
has  been  ufed  by  others  fince,  and  probably  before  that 
time,  and  particularly  by  count  Rumford.  See  Photo- 
meter. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  adlion  of  a ftrong  light  upon 
the  eye,  and  alfo  the  imprefiion  which  it  leaves  upon  the 
eye,  makes  it  infenfible  to  the  effedl  of  a weaker  light- 
M.  Bouguer  found,  that  when  one  light  is  fixty-four  times 
lefs  than  another,  its  prefence  or  abfence  will  not  be  per- 
ceived ; and,  allowing  for  different  effedts  on  different  eyes, 
he  fuppofes  that  the  boundaries,  with  refpedl  to  different 
perfons,  may  lie  between  fixty  and  eighty.  Being  unable 
to  determine  the  variation  of  the  light  of  the  fun,  becaufe 
it  is  too  ftrong,  and  that  of  the  ftars,  becaufe  it  is  too 
weak,  at  different  altitudes,  he  made  his  obfervations  on  the 
moon,  the  diminution  of  the  light  being  in  the  fame  proportion 
in  this  cafe  and  in  the  others,  and  found  that  its  light  at 
190  16'  is  to  its  light  at  663  1 1',  as  1 68 1 to  2500  ; or  the 
one  is  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  other.  When  one  limb  of 
the  moon  touched  the  horizon  of  the  fea,  its  light  was  two 
thoufand  times  lefs  than  at  the  altitude  of  66 J 1 1 '.  But 
this  proportion,  he  fays,  is  liable  to  variations,  the  atmo- 
fphere  near  the  furface  of  the  earth  varying  fo  much  in  its 
denfity.  Hence  he  concludes,  that,  at  a medium,  light  is 
diminifhed  in  the  proportion  of  about  2500  to  1681,  in 
traverfing  7469  toifes  of  denfe  air.  He  alfo  found,  that  the 
centre  of  the  fun  is  -confiderably  more  luminous  than  the 
extremities  of  it ; whereas,  both  the  primary  and  fecondary 
planets  are  more  luminous  at  their  edges  than  near  their 
centres.  In  a comparifon  of  the  light  of  the  fun  and  moon, 
he  compared  each  of  them  to  that  of  a candle  in  a dark 
rpom,  one  in  the  day  time,  and  the  other  in  the  night  fol- 
lowing, when  the  moon  was  at  her  mean  diftance  from  the 
earth,  and,  after  many  trials,  he  concluded,  that  the  light 
of  the  fun  is  about  three  hundred  thoufand  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  moon  ; and,  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
philofophers  have  had  fo  little  fuccefs  in  their  attempts  to 
colled!  the  light  of  the  moon  with  burning-glaffes ; for  the 
largeft  of  them  will  not  increafe  the  light  a thoufand  times, 
which  will  ftill  leave  the  light  of  the  moon,  in  the  focus  of 
the  mirror,  three  hundred  times  lefs  than  the  intenfity  of 
the  common  light  of  the  fun.  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Optics, 
vol.  i.  p.  29,  thought  that  he  had  proved,  from  two  dif- 
ferent coniiderations,  that  the  light  of  the  full  moon  would 
be  to  our  day-light  as  1 to  about  90900,  if  no  rays  were  loft: 
at  the  moon.  His  method  of  calculation  follow's,  as  far  as 
it  is  juft,  fays  Mr.  Robins,  Math.  Tradls,  vol.  ii.  p.  225, 
diredily  from  the  propofition  for  the  fame  purpofe  of  that 
excellent  geometer,  James  Gregory,  in  his  Geom.  Par, 
Univerf.  p.  144  ; and  the  genera!  propofition  there  men- 
tioned for  diilinguifhing  the  proportion  between  the  degree* 
of  light  received  from  any  planet,  and  from  the  fun,  as 
repeated  in  David  Gregory’s  Aftronomy,  lib.  iii.  prop.  58, 
Mr.  Robins  remarks,  that  though  his  elhmate  is  founded  on 
the  fuppofition,  that  the  moon  reflects  all  the  light  it  re- 
ceives from  the  fun  ; yet  his  argument  is  drawn  from  com- 
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paring  the  light  of  the  moon  feen  in  the  day  with  the  light 
of  the  clouds  ; that  is,  is  deduced  from  the  quantity  of 
light  adually  refleded  by  the  moon.  In  the  firft  place  he 
fuppofes  that  the  moon,  enlightened  by  the  fun,  is  as  lu- 
minous as  the  clouds  are  at  a medium.  He,  therefore, 
fuppofed  the  light  of  the  fun  to  be  equal  to  that  of  a whole 
hemifphere  of  clouds,  or  as  many  moons  as  would  cover 
the  furface  of  the  heavens.  But  upon  this  it  may  be  ob- 
i'erved,  that  the  light  of  the  fun  Alining  perpendicularly 
upon  any  furface,  would  be  equal  to  the  light  refleded  from 
the  whole  hemifphere,  if  every  part  of  it  refleded  all  the 
light  that  fell  upon  it  ; but  the  light  that  would,  in  fad,  be 
received  from  the  whole  hemifphere  (part  of  it  being  re- 
ceived obliquely)  would  be  only  one-half  as  much  as  would 
be  received  from  the  whole  hemifphere.  if  every  part  of  it 
Ihone  diredly  upon  the  furface  to  be  illuminated.  In  his 
Remarks,  See.  p.  17,  he  draws  the  fame  conclufion  from 
a different  method  of  induction  ; but  in  this  cafe  alfo  he  made 
a miftake  of  one-half,  fuppoling  all  the  enlightened  hemi- 
fphere of  the  moon  to  receive  the  dired  rays  of  the  fun  ; 
whereas,  in  fad,  no  more  can  be  received  than  would  fall 
perpendicularly  on  the  fuperficial  fedion  of  one  great  circle, 
which  is  juft  one-half  of  the  furface  of  the  hemifphere. 
Pneftley,  ubi  fupra,  p.  540,  &c. 

Mr.  Mitchell  made  this  computation  in  a more  eafy  and 
accurate  manner.  Conlidering  the  diftance  of  the  moon 
from  the  fun,  and  that  the  deniity  of  the  light  mult  decreafe 
in  the  proportion  of  the  fquare  of  that  dillance,  he  calcu- 
lated the  denfity  of  the  fun’s  light  at  that  diftance,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  denfity  at  the  furface  of  the  fun  : and  in  this 
manner  he  found  that,  if  the  moon  refleded  all  the  light  it 
receives  from  the  fun,  it  would  be  only  the  qyooodth  part  of 
the  light  we  receive  from  that  greater  luminary.  Admitting, 
therefore,  with  M.  Bouguer,  that  the  moon  refleds  only  a 
300,ooodth  part  of  it,  Mr.  Mitchell  concludes,  that  it  re- 
fleds no  more  than  betwixt  the  fixth  and  feventh  part  of  the 
light  that  falls  upon  it.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lvii.  art.  27, 
p.  234,  &c. 

Dr.  Pemberton,  in  his  Courfe  of  Chemiftry,  led.  2. 
ftates  the  greateft  light  which  we  can  receive  from  the  moon, 
when  at  the  full,  and  neareft  to  the  earth,  to  exceed  the 
light  of  the  Cun  more  than  87,000  times,  fuppofing  that  the 
moon  refleded  all  the  light  of  the  fun  which  falls  upon  it  ; 
but  if  it  refleds  only  half  the  light  that  falls  upon  its  furface, 
which  is  the  mod  that  can  be  fuppofed,  then  the  light  of  the 
moon  will  be  exceeded  by  the  fun’s  light  more  than  170,000 
times  : and  in  the  mean  diftance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth, 
her  light  will  be  exceeded  by  the  fun  more  than  1 90,000 
times. 

The  mutual  adion  between  light  and  other  matter  is  pro- 
dudive  of  numerous  phenomena.  Thefe  of  late  have  con- 
ftituted  two  diftind  branches  of  fcience.  The  one  has  for 
its  objed  the  invelligation  of  thephyfical  properties  of  light, 
for  which  we  are  principally  indebted  to  Newton,  and  which 
forms  the  bafis  of  the  fcience  of  optics.  The  other  is  con- 
fined to  the  chemical  agency  of  light,  refting  upon  fads  dif- 
covered  fince  the  time  of  that  great  genius,  and  which  has 
hitherto  occupied  the  attention  of  the  chemical  philofo- 
pher. 

When  a ray  of  light  falls  upon  -the  furface  of  a body,  it 
is  either  refleded,  abforbed,  and  extinguifhed,  or  tranf- 
mitted.  And  under  fome  circumftance6  all  thefe  effeds  take 
place. 

The  refledion  of  the  ray  depends,  firft,  upon  the  nature 
of  the  body  ; fecondly,  upon  the  ftate  and  colour  of  the 
furface  ; and,  thirdly,  upon  the  quantity  of  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence. Under  all  thefe  circumltances,  however,  the  angle 


at  which  the  ray  is  refleded  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  inci"-- 
dence.  The  fame  laws,  therefore,  which  govern  the  colli- 
fion  between  perfedly  elaftic  bodies  and  abfolutety  hard  fur- 
faces,  may  be  applied  to  the  refledion  of  light.  Of  the 
different  bodies  which  refled  light,  metals  poffefs  this  power 
in  the  greateft  degree,  and  perhaps  in  proportion  to  their 
denfity  and  hardnefs.  Smooth  or  polilhed  furfaces  refled 
more  light  than  rough  ones. 

Of  coloured  furfaces  the  lighted  colours  refled  the  moft  ; 
hence  the  whiteft  metals  make  the  bell  refledors.  The  or- 
der will  therefore,  in  all  probability,  be  as  follows,  begin- 
ning with  the  bed  refledors,  white,  yellow,  red,  blue, 
black.  The  two  extremes  are  very  ftriking,  in  the  well- 
known  experiment  of  two  pieces  of  cloth,  one  white  and 
the  other  black,  laid  on  the  furface  of  fnow  in  the  fun. 
The  black  piece  very  form  finks  into  the  fnow,  from  ab- 
forbing  a greater  quantity  of  light,  which  caufes  the  heat. 
The  white  piece  refleds  a greater  portion,  and  is  longer  in 
becoming  heated.  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  reflec- 
tion, as  affeded  by  the  angie  of  the  incidence ; it  is  found 
that  opaque  bodies  are  more  heated  as  the  rays  ftrike  their, 
furfaces  more  perpendicularly,  and  the  quantity  of  light 
which  enters  tranfparent  bodies  is  as  the  fame.  In  both 
inftances,  therefore,  more  light  enters  the  bodies,  and  lefs 
is  refleded.  In  the  firft  inltance,  the  light  which  is  not  re- 
fleded becomes  extinguifhed,  producing  heat ; in  the  fe- 
cond  it  is  tranfmitted,  llill  retaining  the  property  of  light. 
Hence,  therefore,  we  ought  to  conclude  that  the  refledion 
will  be  invcrlely  as  the  angle  of  incidence,  fuppofing  the 
angle  to  be  formed  by  the  ray  and  the  furface  of  the  me- 
dium. 

M.  Bouguer  has  informed  11s,  that  the  light  refleded  from 
a furface  of  mercury,  when  the  angle  of  incidence  was  1 iA°» 
was  only  equal  to  Jth  of  the  whole  ; and  he  thinks  it  probable 
that  no  fubttance  refleds  more.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  po- 
liflted  filver  refleds  much  more.  The  lame  philofopher  ob- 
ferves,  that  metallic  refledors  change  lefs  in  their  power  of 
refledion  with  the  angle  of  incidence.  He  made  the  fol- 
lowing experiment  with  polilhed  black  marble.  At  an  angle 
of  30  33'  with  the  refleding  furface,  .6  were  refleded,  the 
whole  being  unity;  at  13-  of  incidence,  .136  were  refled- 
ed; atgo'j.oji;  and  at  80^.023.  The  reft  of  courfe  became 
extinguhhed,  and  would  heat  the  marble. 

A fimilar  diminution  of  the  refledive  power,  with  the 
angle  of  incidence,  is  obferved  in  tranfparent  bodies,  by  the 
fame  author.  The  following  Table  gives  the  refults  with, 
water  and  plate-glafs. 
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The  reflections  in  this  inftance  are  partly  made  from  the 
upper,  and  the  reft  from  the  under  furface.  The  remainder 
of  the  thoufand  parts  are  tranfmitted,  with  the  exception  of 
a few,  which  arc  in  all  probability  extinguifhcd. 

That,  under  certain  circumftances,  the  rays  of  light  are 
extinguiflied,  even  in  tranfparent  bodies,  is  rendered  highly 
probable  by  the  above  inquirer. 

Light  becomes  fo  far  extind,  by  palling  "through  679 
feet  of  fea-water,  as  to  render  it  opaque  ; and  a length  of 
feven  feet  of  water  has  been  found  to  intercept  one-half  of 
the  light  which  enters  it. 

M.  Bouguer  tells  us,  that  if  our  atmofphere  were 
518,385  toifes  in  height,  wfe  Ihould  have  no  light  from  the 
fun,  even  in  his  meridian  fplendonr.  It  has  been  efti- 
mated,  that  of  the  horizontal  fun-beams  palling  through 
about  200  miles  of  air,  one  two-thoufandth  part  only 
reaches  us. 

In  all  the  inftanccs  in  which  light  is  extinguiflied,  it  will 
doubtlefs  be  fo  found  that  a certain  quantity  of  heat  will  be 
generated.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  feems  perfedly  aware  of  this 
fad.  In  his  time,  however,  heat  was  fuppofed  to  arife 
from  motion,  and  hence  he  concluded  that  the  light,  when 
it  was  neither  refleded  nor  tranfmitted,  fo  aded  upon  the 
body  it  entered,  as  to  put  its  particles  into  a vibratory  mo- 
tion, in  which  he  believed  the  heat  to  confift. 

Dr.  s’Gravefande  afferts,  a lucid  body  to  be,  that  which 
emits,  or  gives  fire  a motion  in  right  lines  ; and  makes  the 
difference  between  light  and  heat  to  confift  in  this,  that  to 
produce  the  former,  the  fiery  particles  muft  enter  the  eye 
in  a redilinear  motion,  which  is  not  required  in  the  latter  : 
on  the  contrary,  an  irregular  motion  feems  mbre  proper  for 
it,  as  appears  from  the  rays  coming  diredly  from  the  fun  to 
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the  tops  of  mountains,  which  have  not  near  that  effed  with 
thofe  in  the  valley,  agitated  with  an  irregular  motion,  by 
feveral  refledions. 

Whether  or  not  there  be  alw’ays  light,  where  there  is 
fire,  has  been  difputed  among  authors  ; as  alfo,  whether  or 
not  there  be  any  luminous  body  without  heat ; heat  being 
confidered  by  them  as  a motion  that  may  be  infinitely  di- 
minifhed,  and  light  a matter  that  may  be  infinitely  rare  ; to 
which  we  may  add,  that  no  heat  is  fenfible  to  us,  unlefs  it  be 
more  intenfe  than  that  of  our  organs  of  fenfe.  M.  De  Luc, 
in  his  Lettres  Phyfiques  et  Morales,  &c.  1780,  obferves, 
that  the  rays  of  the  fun,  though  not  warm  in  themfelves, 
occafion  heat,  by  giving  adivity  to  a fubftance,  which  re- 
fides  in  all  bodies,  and  conftitutes  a part  of  their  mafs,  and. 
which  in  certain  circumftances  is  capable  of  producing  heat  ; 
and  that  in  confequence  of  this  influence,  this  fubftance 
becomes  an  elaftic  or  igneous  fluid.  (See  Heat.)  Calo- 
ric, however,  is  now  confidered  material,  and  a diftind  fluid 
from  that  of  light. 

Solar  heat  is  at  prefent  accounted  for  in  a different  way  to? 
that  of  confidering  the  heat  as  extinguiflied  light-  Dr. 
Herfchel  has,  from  a feries  of  experiments,  of  which  we 
fliall  foon  give  an  account,  concluded,  that  the  rays  of  ca- 
loric, or  rays  folely  producing  heat,  are  emitted  from  the 
fun,  as  well  as  from  terreftrial  bodies,  affording  light  and 
heat  : while  the  rays  of  light,  or  fuch  as  are  eflential  to 
vilion  and  colour,  have  not  the  property  of  producing  heat. 
How  far  this  concluiion  is  warranted,  we  (hall  have  occa- 
fion hereafter  to  conlider. 

Befides  the  properties  of  light  to  be  reflected  and  tranf- 
mitted, and  that  of  being  ablorbed  and  extinguiflied,  we- 
are  prefented  with  curious  phenomena,  ariiing  from  the  at- 
tradion  between  this  fubftance  and  other  matter,  which  is 
the  caufe  of  the  refradion  and  infledion  of  light.  When  a 
ray  of  light  enters  any  tranfparent  medium,  in  a diredion 
perpendicular  to  the  furface  of  the  fame,  the  ray  will  main- 
tain its  courfe  in  the  fame  diredion  ; but  if  the  ray  of  light 
make  any  angle  lefs  than  a right  angle  with  the  furface  of  the 
medium,  it  will  not  continue  in  the  fame  diredion,  but  will 
be  drawn  towards  a ftraight  line,  perpendicular  to  the  fame 
furface,  and  palling  through  the  medium  at  the  point  where 
the  oblique  ray  enters.  This  line,  in  optical  language,  is 
called  the  perpendicular.  The  angle  which  the  incident  ray 
makes  with  the  perpendicular  is  called  the  angle  of  incidence 
and  the  angle  which  the  ray  makes  with  the  fame  perpendi- 
cular, after  it  enters  the  medium,  is  called  the  angle  of  re~ 
jradicn.  In  all  the  degrees  of  obliquity  at  which  a ray  en- 
ters any  medium,  the  line  of  the  angle  of  incidence  has  the 
fame  ratio  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  refradion.. 

The  refrading  power  of  different  tranfparent  bodies  is 
not  dependent  upon  one  property  alone  ; it  appears,  how- 
ever, to  be  diredly  as  their  denlity,  all  other  things  being 
equal. 

Inflammable  bodies- are  found  to  refrad  light  much  more 
than  bodies  not  inflammable.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  divided 
diaphanous  bodies  into  two  claffes,  each  of  which  refrad 
light  as  their  denfity.  The  firft  confifted  of  the  inflammable, 
in  which  it  was  much  more  than  according  to  the  ratio  o£ 
their  denfity. 

The  other  clafs,  which  were  not  inflammable,  appeared  to 
obey  the  lame  law  as  to  denfity,  with  the  exception  of  the 
diamond  and  water.  The  former  of  thefe  refradted  in  the 
compound  ratio  of  inflammability  and  denfity  ; and  although 
it  was  then  not  known  to  be  inflammable,  Newton  ftrongly 
fufpeded  it  to  be  entirely  an  inflammable  body  ; and  that 
water  which  appeared  to  have  an  intermediate  power  be- 
tween the  two  claffes,  he  fuppofed,  was  partly  inflammable, 

thefe 
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Thefe  prophetic  obfervations  have  been  verified  in  the  dif-  red  ; pale  blue,  pale  yellow,  and  red.  The  fhadows  made 
covery  of  the  diamond  being  pure  carbon,  and  in  the  de-  by  fcratches  and  bubbles  in  polifhed  plates  of  glafs,  were 
compofition  of  water.  bordered  with  the  like  fringes  of  coloured  light.  He  alfo 

The  late  difeoveries  of  Mr.  Davy  render  it  very  probable  obferves,  that  by  looking  on  the  fun  through  a feather, 
that  all  compound  bodies  are  compofed  of  inflammable  or  black  ribbon,  held  clofe  to  the  eye,  feveral  rainbows 
matter  and  oxygen.  Hence  it  would  feem,  that  the  re-  will  appear,  the  lhadovvs  which  the  fibres  or  threads  cad 
fraCtive  power  of  bodies  is  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  oxygen  on  the  retina  being  bordered  with  the  like  fringes  of  co- 
they  contain.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fufpeCted  that  refraCtion  lours. 

-was  caufed  by  inflammable  matter  alone,  from  which  it  From  comparing  other  experiments,  in  which  a ray  of 
would  follow,  that  all  diaphanous  bodies  contained  inflam-  light  was  made  to  pafs  through  a hole  into  a darkened 
mable  matter.  This,  in  all  probability,  is  the  cafe  with  the  chamber,  and  then  through  a hole  in  a pafle-board,  firft  by 
exception  of  oxygen.  It  has,  however,  been  proved  by  the  edge  of  a Angle  knife,  and  then  by  the  edges  of  two 
M.  Biot,  that  the  refraCtive  power  of  oxygen,  although  knives  placed  parallel  to  one  another,  fir  Il’aac  Newton  con- 


lefs  than  any  fubftance  in  proportion  to  its  denfity,  is  never- 
thelefs  appreciable.  The  fame  philofopher  alfo  afeertained 
that  hydrogen  refraCts  light  in  a ratio,  independent  of  its 
denfity,  higher  than  any  other  fubftance. 

From  the  above  faCts  we  may,  with  fame  certainty,  con- 
clude, that  the  refraCtive  power  of  bodies,  or,  in  other 
words,  their  attraction  for  light,  is  in  the  compound  ratio 
of  their  inflammability  and  denfity. 

•Light  is  not  only  attracted  in  pafling  through  different 
media,  conftituting  refraction,  but  it  is  attracted  towards 
the  fides  of  bodies  by  which  it  paffes,  and  is  then  faid  to  be 
infleCted.  When  a beam  of  light  is  let  through  a fmall  hole 
into  a dark  room,  the  rays  are  found  to  be  drawn  towards 
the  fides  of  the  hole,  by  which  means  they  acquire  a cer- 
tain degree  of  divergence.  In  confequence  of  this  change 
in  the  direction  of  the  rays,  the  fhadows  of  hairs,  and  other 
flender  fub fiances  held  in  the  beam  of  light  coming  through 
the  aperture,  are  found  to  become  enlarged  in  proportion 
to  the  diftance  of  the  place  on  which  the  shadow  is  caft. 
See  Inflection. 

From  this  circumftance  fir  Ifaac  Newton  concluded,  that 
the  rays  of  light  mull  have  pafled  as  they  are  reprefented  in 
Plate  IX.  Optics,  Jig.  8.  in  which  X reprefents  a feClion  of 
the  hair,  and  AD,  BE,  &c.  rays  of  light  pafling  by  at 
different  diftances,  and  then  falling  upon  the  wall  Q Q. 
Since,  when  the  paper  which  receives  the  rays  is  at  a great 
diftance  from  the  hair,  the  fhadow  is  broad,  it  mull  follow, 
as  he  obferves,  that  the  hair  aCls  upon  the  rays  of  light  at 
fome  confiderable  diftance  from  it ; the  aClion  being  ftrongeft 
on  thofe  rays  which  are  at  the  leafl  diftance,  and  growing 
weaker  and  weaker  on  thofe  which  are  farther  off,  as  is  re- 
presented in  the  figure ; and  from  hence  it  comes  to  pafs, 
that  the  fhadow  of  the  hair  is  much  broader  in  proportion 
to  the  diftance  of  the  paper  from  the  hair,  when  it  is  nearer 
than  when  it  is  at  a great  diftance.  It  is  of  no  moment, 
whether  the  hair  be  furrounded  with  air,  or  with  any  other  pel- 
lucid fubftance.  The  fhadows  of  fcratches  made  in  polifhed 
plates  of  glafs,  and  the  veins  in  the  glafs,  caft  the  like  broad 
fhadows fo  that  the  breadth  of  fhadow  mull  proceed  from 
fome  other  caufe  than  the  refraction  of  the  air. 

The  fhadows  of  all  bodies,  metals,  ftones,  glafs,  wood, 
horn,  & c.  in  this  light,  were  bordered  with  three  parallel 
fringes,  or  bands  of  coloured  light,  whereof  that  which 
was  contiguous  to  the  fhadow  was  the  broadeft  and  mofl 
luminous,  while  that  which  was  the  mofl  remote  was  the 
rarrowett,  and  fo  faint,  as  not  eafily  to  be  vifible.  The 
firft  or  innermoft  fringe  was  violet,  and  deep  blue  next  the 
fhadow,  light  blue,  green,  and  yellow  in  the  middle,  and 
red  without.  The  fecond  fringe  was  almoft  contiguous  to 
the  firft,  and  the  third  to  the  fecond  ; and  both  were  blue 
within,  and  yellow  and  red  without ; but  their  colours  were 
very  faint,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  third.  The  colours, 
therefore,  proceeded  in  the  following  order  from  the  fhadow: 
yelvet,  indigo,  pale  blue,  green,  yellow,  red  } blue,  yellow, 


eluded,  that  the  light  of  the  firft  fringe  parted  by  the  edge 
of  the  knife  at  a diftance  greater  than  the  eight  hundredth 
part  of  an  inch,  that  the  light  of  the  fecond  fringe  pafled 
by  the  edge  of  the  knife  at  a greater  diftance  than  the  light 
of  the  firft  fringe,  and  that  of  the  third  at  a greater  diftance 
than  that  of  the  fecond  ; and  that  the  light,  of  which  the 
flreamSj  obferved  in  thefe  experiments,  confided,  pafled  by 
the  edges  of  the  knives  at  lefs  diftances  than  that  of  any 
of  the  fringes. 

In  another  experiment,  he  placed  at  the  hole  a prifrn 
to  refraCt  the  light,  and  to  form,  on  the  oppofite  wall,  the 
coloured  image  of  the  fun  ; and  he  found  that  the  fhadow  s 
of  all  bodies,  held  in  the  coloured  light  between  the  prifrn 
and  the  wall,  were  bordered  with  fringes,  of  the  colour  of 
that  light  in  which  they  were  held  ; and  comparing  the 
fringes  made  in  the  feveral  coloured  lights,  he  found,  that 
thofe  made  in  the  red  light  were  the  largelt,  thofe  made  m 
the  violet  the  leafl,  and  thofe  made  in  the  green  were  of  a 
middle  fize.  Whence  he  inferred,  that  the  rays  which  made 
the  fringes  in  the  red  light,  pafled  by  the  hair  at  a greater 
diftance  than  thofe  which  made  the  like  fringes  in  the  violet ; 
fo  that  the  hair,  in  caufing  thefe  fringes,  aCted  alike  upon 
the  red  light,  or  lealt  refrangible  rays,  at  a greater  dif- 
tance, and  upon  the  violet  or  mod  refrangible  rays  at  a lefs 
diftance,  and  thereby  occaiioned  fringes  of  different  fizes, 
without  any  change  in  the  colour  of  any  fort  of  light.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  concluded,  that  when  the  hair  in  the 
firft  obfervation  was  held  in  the  white  beams  of  the  fun’s 
light,  and  call  a fhadow,  which  was  bordered  with  three 
fringes  of  coloured  light,  thofe  colours  arofe  not  from  any 
new  modifications  impreffed  upon  the  rays  of  light  by  the 
hair,  but  only  from  the  various  inflections,  whereby  the 
feveral  forts  of  rays  were  feparated  from  one  another,  which, 
before  reparation,  by  the  mixture  of  all  their  colours,  com- 
pofed the  white  beam  of  the  fun’s  light ; but  when  feparated 
compofed  lights  of  the  feveral  colours  which  they'  are  origi- 
nally difpofed  to  exhibit.  But  for  a fuller  account  of  the 
author’s  curious  experiments,  and  the  conclufions  drawn 
from  them  with  regard  to  the  inflection  of  light,  we  mult 
refer  to  his  well  known  treatife  on  Optics,  p.  293.  &c. 

This  aCtion  of  bodies  on  light  is  found  to  exert  itfelf  at 
a fenfible  diftance,  though  it  always  increafes  as  the  diftance 
is  diminifhed  ; as  appears  very  fenfibly  in  the  paffage  of  a 
ray  between  the  edges  of  two  thin  planes  at  different  aper* 
tures  ; in  which  there  is  fomething  very  peculiar ; the  at- 
traction of  one  edge  being  increafed  as  the  other  is  brought 
nearer  it.  The  rays  of  light,  in  their  uaffage  out  of  glafs 
into  vacuum,  are  not  only  infleCted  towards  the  glafs,  but, 
if  they  fall  too  obliquely,  they  will  revert  back  again  to  the 
glafs,  and  be  totally  reflected. 

The  caufe  of  which  reflection  cannot  be  attributed  to  any 
reflftance  of  the  vacuum,  but  mult  be  entirely  owing  to 
fome  force  or  power  in  the  glafs,  which  attracts  or  draws 
back  tfye  rays  as  they  are  pafling  into  the  vacuum.  And 
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this  appears  farther  from  hence,  that  if  you  wet  the  pof- 
terior  furface  of  the  glafs  with  water,  oil,  honey,  or  a fo- 
lution  of  quicklilver,  then  the  rays  which  would  otherwife 
have  been  reflected,  will  pafs  inU.  and  through  that  liquor  ; 
which  (hews  that  the  rays  are  not  reflected  till  they  come  to 
the  pofterior  furface  of  the  glafs,  nor  even  tilt  they  begin 
to  go  out  of  it  ; for  if  at  their  going  out,  they  fall  into 
any  of  the  forefaid  mediums,  they  will  not  then  be  reflected, 
but  perfift  in  their  former  courfe,  the  attraction  of  the 
glafs  being  in  this  cafe  counterbalanced  by  that  of  the 
liquor. 

Experiments,  fimiiar  to  thofe  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton  on  in- 
fleCted  light,  were  profecuted  by  M.  Maraldi,  whofe  ob- 
fervations  chiefly  refpeCt  the  inflection  of  light  towards 
other  bodies,  whereby  their  fhadows  are  partially  illumi- 
nated. Ac.  Paris,  1723.  M.  p.  139.  For  an  abllraCt, 
fee  Prieftley’s  Hillory,  &c.  of  Light,  & c.  p.  521,  See. 
M.  Mairan,  without  attempting  the  difeovery  of  new 
faCts,  endeavoured  to  explain  the  old  ones,  by  the  hypo- 
thefis  of  an  atmofphere  furrounding  all  bodies  ; and  confe- 
quently  making  two  reflections  and  refraCtions  of  light  that 
impinges  upon  them,  one  at  the  furface  of  the  atmofphere, 
and  the  other  at  that  of  the  body  itfelf.  This  atmofphere 
he  fuppofed  to  be  of  a variable  denfity,  and  refraCtive  power, 
like  the  air.  M.  du  Tour  fucceeded  Mairan,  and  imagined, 
that  he  could  account  for  all  the  phenomena  by  the  help  of 
an  atmofphere  of  an  uniform  denfity,  and  of  a lefs  refrac- 
tive power  than  the  air,  furrounding  all  bodies.  Du  Tour 
varied  the  Newtonian  experiments,  and  difeovered  in  the  co- 
lours produced  by  the  inflection  of  light  more  than  three 
fringes,  which  he  exhibited  diftinCtly  in  the  following  man- 
ner. He  took  a circular  board,  ABED  ( Plate  IX.  Optics, 
Jig.  9 ) thirteen  inches  in  diameter,  the  furface  of  which  was 
black,  except  at  the  edge,  where  there  was  a ring  of 
white  paper,  about  three  lines  broad,  in  order  to  trace  the 
circumference  of  a circle,  divided  into  360  degrees,  begin- 
ning at  the  point  A,  and  reckoning  180  degrees  on  each 
hand  to  the  point  E ; B and  D being  each  of  them  placed 
at  90  degrees.  A (lip  of  parchment  three  inches  broad, 
and  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a hoop,  was  fattened  round  the 
board,  and  pierced  at  the  point  E with  a fquare  hole,  each 
fide  being  four  or  five  lines,  in  order  to  introduce  a ray  of 
the  fun’s  light.  Laltly,  in  the  centre  of  the  board  C,  and 

fierpendicular  to  it,  he  fixed  a pin,  about  one-third  of  a 
ine  in  diameter. 

This  hoop  being  fo  difpofed,  that  a ray  of  light  entering 
the  dark  chamber,  through  a vertical  cleft  of  two  lines  and 
a half  in  length,  and  about  as  wide  as  the  diameter  of  the 
pin,  went  through  the  hole  at  E,  and  pafling  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  board,  projected  the  image  of  the  fun  and 
lhadow  of  the  pin  at  A. 

In  thefe  circumltances  he  obferved,  id,  that  quite  round 
the  concave  furface  of  this  hoop,  there  was  a multitude  of 
coloured  Itreaks  ; but  that  the  fpace  tnAn,  of  about  eighteen 
degrees,  the  middle  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  image 
of  the  fun,  was  covered  with  a faint  light  only. 

2.  The  order  of  the  colours  in  thefe  itreaks  was  generally 
fuch,  that  the  moil  refrangible  rays  were  the  nearelt  to  the 
incident  ray  E C A ; fo  that,  beginning  from  the  point  A, 
the  violet  was  the  firit,  and  the  red  the  latt  colour  in  each 
of  the  Itreaks.  In  fome  of  them,  however,  the  colours 
were  difpofed  in  a contrary  order. 

3.  The  image  of  the  fun,  projected  on  each  fide  of  the 
point  A,  was  divided  by  the  lhadow  of  the  pin,  whiesi  was 
bordered  by  two  luminous  itreaks. 

4.  The  coloured  Itreaks  were  narrower  in  feme  parts  of 


the  hoop  than  others,  and  generally  decreafed  in  breadth  in 
receding  from  the  point  A. 

5.  Among  thefe  coloured  flreaks,  there  were  fometimes 
others  which  were  white,  a line,  or  a line  and  a half  in 
breadth,  which  were  always  bordered  on  both  fides  by  a 
llreak  of  orange  colour,  at  leait  when  the  light  of  the  fun 
was  intenfe,  and  the  chamber  fufficiently  dark. 

From  this  experiment  he  thought  it  was  evident,  that  the 
rays  which  palled  beyond  the  pin  were  not  the  only  ones 
that  were  decompofed ; for  that  thofe  which  are  reflected 
back  from  the  pin  were  decompofed  alfo  : from  which  he- 
concluded  that  they  mull  have,  undergone  fome  refraCtion. 
He  alfo  thought  that  thofe  which  went  beyond  the  pin  fuf- 
fered  a reflection,  fo  that  they  were  all  affeCted  in  a fimiiar 
manner. 

In  order  to  account  for  thefe  faCts,  our  author  deferibes 
the  progrefs  of  a ray  of  light  through  an  uniform  atmo- 
fphere which  he  fuppofes  to  furround  the  pin,  and  Ihews 
that  the  differently  refrangible  rays  will  be  feparated  at 
their  emergence  from  it  ; but  he  refers  to  fome  experiments 
and  obfervations  in  a future  memoir,  to  demon  (Irate  that  all 
the  coloured  Itreaks  are  produced  by  rays  that  are  both  re- 
flected and  refraCted.  Memoires  Prefentes,  vol.  v.  p.  636. 
641. 

From  other  obfervations,  M.  Du  Tour  concludes,  that 
the  refraCting  atmofpheres,  furrounding  all  kinds  of  bodies, 
are  of  the  fame  fize  ; for  when  he  placed  a great  variety  of 
fubltances,  and  of  different  fizes  alfo,  he  always  found  the 
coloured  Itreaks  of  the  fame  dimenfions.  He  alfo  obferves, 
that  this  hypothefis  contradicts  an  obfervation  of  fir  Ifaac 
Newton,  viz.  that  thofe  rays  which  pafs  the  nearelt  to  any 
body  are  mod  infleCted.  Mem.  de  Mathem.  and  de  Phyl. 
vol.  v.  p.  650,  &c.  or  Prieitley,  ubi  fupra,  p.  531,  &c. 

M.  Le  Cat  found  that,  in  fome  cafes,  objeCls  appear  mag- 
nified by  means  of  the  inflection  of  light.  Looking  at  a 
diitant  lteeple,  when  a wire  ef  lefs  diameter  than  the  pupil 
of  his  eye  was  held  pretty  near  to  it,  and  drawing  it  feve- 
ral  times  betwixt  his  eye  and  that  objeCt,  he  was  furprifed 
to  find  that,  every  time  the  wire  parted  before  his  pupil,  the 
lteeple  feemed  to  change  its  place,  and  fome  hills  beyond 
the  lteeple  feemed  to  have  the  fame  motion,  juft  as  if  a lens 
had  been  drawn  betwixt  his  eye  and  them.  This  difeovery 
led  him  to  feveral  others  depending  upon  the  inflection  of 
the  rays  of  light.  Thus,  he  magnified  fmall  objeCls,  as 
the  head  of  a pin,  by  looking  at  them  through  a fmall  hole 
in  a card ; fo  that  the  rays  which  formed  the  image,  mud 
neceffarily  pafs  fo  near  the  circumference  of  the  hole,  as  to 
be  attracted  by  it  t he  alfo  exhibited  other  appearances  of 
a fimiiar  nature.  Traite  des  Sens,  p.  299,  See.  Prieitley, 
ubi  fupra,  p.  5,37,  &c. 

Several  coincident  faCts  induced  fir  Ifaac  Newton  to 
believe  that  reflection,  refraCtion,  and  inflection  re- 
fulted  from  the  fame  caufe,  namely,  attraction.  Of  the 
two  latter  of  thefe  properties  relulting  from  this  caufe 
there  can  be  little  doubt  ; but  the  laws  by  which  the  firft  fe 
governed  appears  to  depend  rather  upon  the  repulfion  than 
the  attraction  of  the  medium.  The  greateft  tnyftery  attend- 
ing reflection,  is  in  the  circumftance  of  the  under  furface  re- 
flecting light  equally  with  the  upper  furface.  This  part 
certainly  goes  far  to  prove,  that  the  reflection  of  light  is  not 
to  be  explained  by  confidering  the  reflecting  furface  as  a 
hard  fubltance,  from  which  the  elaltic  particles  of  light  are 
repelled,  particularly  lince  the  reflection  from  the  under  fur- 
face of  any  medium  is  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  the  denfity  of 
the  medium,  beyond  the  reflecting  furface,  and  is  greateft: 
when  the  furface  is  bounded  by  a vacuum. 

Although 
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Although  fir  Ifaac  Newton  does  not  attempt  to  explain 
the  reflection  from  the  upper  furface  by  the  attraction  of 
the  medium,  he  feems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  light  re- 
flected from  the  under  furface  is  attracted  by  the  fame  me- 
dium in  a contrary  direction. 

Hence  he  concludes,  that  this  reflection  is  lefs  as  the  den- 
fity  of  the  under  medium  is  greater,  the  attraction  of  the 
fir  It  medium  being  counteracted  by  that  of  the  fecond. 

This  explanation  doe3  not  appear  fatisfaCtory.  If  the 
reflection  of  the  rays  from  the  under  furface  depended  upon 
the  attraction  of  the  fame  medium,  it  would  not  produce 
the  fame  phenomena  which  refult  from  the  reflection  at  the 
upper  furface,  and  which  is  clearly  caufed  by  fomething  like 
repullion. 

When  a ray  of  light  falls  upon  any  reflecting  furface, 
we  cannot  for  a moment  fuppofe  that  any  attraction  of  the 
medium  could  caufe  it  to  be  reflected,  lincc  the  effeCt  pro- 
duced can  arife  only  from  a repellent  force,  exerted  in  a di- 
rection perpendicularly  from  the  furface  of  the  body. 
And  that  the  elaltic  force  exiiting  between  the  body  and 
the  light  is  fo  perfeCt,  as  to  make  the  angle  of  reflection 
equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence.  Newton  very  properly 
argued,  that  the  reflection  could  not  take  place  from  the  par- 
ticles of  light  linking  the  hard  parts  of  bodies,  on  account 
of  the  numerous  inte'rltices  exiiting  between  their  molecules ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  fuppofed  the  light  which  ltruck  the  folid 
parts  became  extinguilhed. 

It  may  here  be  obferved,  that  it  is  equally  difficult  to  ex- 
plain the  aCtion  of  one  folid  body  upon  another,  as  it  may 
ealily  be  proved  that  they  do  not  come  into  abfolute  contact 
in  any  inilance. 

When  we  attempt  to  unite  the  furfaces  of  fraCtured  bodies, 
we  cannot,  in  molt  inltanccs,  bring  the  parts  within  the  fphere 
of  attraction ; and  even  where  this  can  be  effcCted,  as  in  two 
bright  furfaces  of  lead,  it  may  be  proved  that  the  parts  do 
not  touch. 

It  feems  difficult  to  conceive  how  an  atmofphere  of  hy- 
drogen lTiould  by  its  preffure  fupport  a column  of  mercury, 
by  the  mere  aCtion  of  the  folid  parts  of  the  two  furfaces, 
fince  every  particle  of  hydrogen  would  be  required  to  adt 
upon  2700  particles  of  mercury. 

We  ,may,  without  much  gratuity,  confider  all  folid 
bodies  as  compounded  of  two  Ipecies  of  matter ; the  one 
poffeffing  fo  great  an  attraction  as  to  bring  the  particles  into 
abfolute  contaCt,  and  the  other  fo  completely  repellent  of 
itfelf,  as  to  be  infinitely  diffipated,  if  it  were  not  for  its 
attraction  for  matter  with  which  it  combined.  The  former 
of  thefe  properties  is  peculiar  to  all  ponderable  matter,  the 
latter  to  the  repellent  matter  denominated  light  and  caloric, 
and  perhaps  cleCtricity  and  magnetifm.  Daily  experience 
fficws,  that  the  conftitution  of  folid  and  liquid  bodies  is  de- 
pendent upon  a certain  quantity  of  caloric,  oppofed  to  the 
oppofite  and  contending  force  of  the  attraction  of  the  par- 
ticles of  the  folid  body,  by  which  alfo  their  volumes  and 
relative  gravities  are  governed.  Hence  we  may  expeCt,  that 
when  the  attraction  of  the  body  for  caloric  is  greater  than 
the  repellent  force  of  the  caloric,  the  body  will  poffefs  what 
is  called  a greater  capacity  for  heat,  and  the  reverfe  of  this 
will  take  place  from  a contrary  change. 

Conceiving  the  above  to  be  the  cale,  it  will  be  eafy  to 
infer,  that  the  furfaces  of  bodies  mull  be  furrounded  by  at- 
mofpheres  of  caloric,  and  it  doubtlefs  is  by  thefe  atmo- 
fpheres  that  we  are  to  account  for  the  difficulty  of  bringing 
two  furfaces  together,  and  by  which  we  may  alfo  ex- 
plain the  aCtion  of  the  hydrogenous  atmofphere  upon  the 
mercury.  May  not  wc,  therefore,  draw  this  general  con- 


clufion,  that  the  particles  of  all  folid  matter  can  never  be 
brought  into  contact,  either  in  their  internal  arrangement 
or  on  the  furfaces ; and  that  the  repullion  exiiting  between 
the  particles  of  bodies,  whether  in  the  fame  or  in  two  dif- 
ferent bodies,  is  folely  to  be  attributed  to  the  repullion  be- 
tween the  particles  of  caloric  ? And  may  we  not  f urther  con- 
clude, that  the  particles  of  bodies,  in  ail  fituations,  and  under 
all  circumftances,  are  conftantly  exerting  an  attractive  force 
tending  to  their  ultimate  contaCt  ? If  it  fliould  be  admitted 
that  caloric  is  the  caufe  of  repullion,  elallicity  mult  be 
therefore  dependent  upon  its  prefence,  aCting  in  a contrary 
direction  to  the  attractive  force.  Hence  it  would  be  very 
abfurd  to  fay  that  caloric  itfelf  fliould  be  elaltic,  becaufe 
thi3  property  depends  upon  two  forces.  When  caloric, 
therefore,  is  reflected  from  the  furface  of  a body,  we  are  to 
attribute  its  return  to  the  repullion  between  itfelf  and  the 
caloric  of  the  body,  the  folid  matter  having  nothing  to 
do  with  the  reflection.  The  rays  of  caloric,  palling  from 
one  body  to  another,  may,  from  what  has  been  obferved,  be 
caufed  by  the  joint  aCtion  of  two  forces.  The  one  arifing 
from  the  repullion  of  the  particles  of  caloric  for  each  other 
at  the  heated  body,  and  the  other  from  the  foliciting  force 
of  the  attraction  between  the  caloric  and  the  receiving  bodv. 
When,  however,  the  repulfion  between  the. radian*,  caloric  and 
the  caloric  of  the  receiving  body  increafes  in  a greater  ratio 
than  their  attraction,  the  radiant  caloric  will  be  reflected. 
A contrary  effect  would.caufe  them  to  be  abforbed. 

When  the  direction  of  the  radiant  caloric  is  perpendicular 
to  the  receiving  furface,  its  projeCtile  force  confpires  in  the 
greatell  degree  with  the  attraction  of  the  body,  and  lefs 
of  courfe  in  proportion  to  its  obliquity.  Does  not  this 
agree  with  the  eltablilhed  faCt,  that  the  reflection  of  both 
light  and  heat  is  inverfely  as  the  angle  of  obliquity  the  ray 
makes  with  the  furface. 

Light  and  caloric,  fo  far  as  their  reflection  is  concerned,  are 
fo  fimilar,  that  we  may  with  great  propriety  apply  the  fame 
reafoning  to  the  reflection  of  light,  and  the  fame  abfurdity 
would  arife  in  confidering  light  as  confiding  of  elaltic  parti- 
cles, bccaufe  this  would  imply  the  exigence  of  attractive 
matter  in  its  compolition.  When,  therefore,  light  is  re- 
flected, we  are  to  confider  with  iir  Ifaac  Newton,  that  no 
aCtion  takes  place  between  the  particles  of  light  and  the 
folid  matter  to  produce  the  effeCt ; but,  agreeably  to  our 
hypothefis,  we  mult  conclude  that  the  reflection  is  caufed 
by  the  repulfion  between  the  particles  of  light  and  the  ca- 
loric of  the  body. 

If  the  reflection  is  caufed  by  the  calorific  atmofphere  on 
the  furface  of  the  body,  we  may  perceive  an  eafy  way  of 
explaining  why  the  reflection  of  light  is  confined  to  the  fur- 
face of  bodies,  and  why  the  under  furface  ihould  reflect  as 
much  as  the  upper  one. 

This  hypothelis  does  not  difagree  with  the  fact,  of  the 
reflection  being,  like  the  refraCtion,  as  the  denfity  of  the 
medium,  "becaufe  the  increafe  of  deniity  will  be  attended 
with  increafe  of  attraction  between  the  particles,  and  it  will 
be  evident,  that  the  denfity  of  the  calorific  atmofphere  will 
be  in  the  lame  proportion,  therefore  reflection  will  be  as  the 
denfity. 

What  we  obferved  refpeCting  the  obliquity  of  the  rays  of 
caloric,  will  hold  good  with  refpeCt  to  light.  When  the 
obliquity  of  rays  of  light,  which  fall  upon  tranfparent 
bodies  is  fuch,  that  the  repulfion  between  the  light  and  the 
caloric  of  the  body  is  greater  than  the  projeCtile  force  of 
the  ray  added  to  the  attraction,  the  medium  of  the  angle  of 
obliquity  is  called  the  angle  of  total  refl . Ction.  When  the 
reflection  is  from  the  under  furface,  the  attraction  of  the 
3 medium 
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medium  confpires  with  the  repulfion  between  the  light  and 
the  caloric  atmofphere  to  caufe  total  reflection,  and  the 
angle  of  total  reflection  ought  to  be  rather  greater  at  the 
under  than  the  upper  furface,  which  has  been  faid  to  be  the 
cafe  ; at  lead  it  has  been  obferved  by  Bouguer,  that  more 
light  is  reflected  from  the  internal  than  the  external  furface. 
The  additional  force  given  by  the  attraction  of  the  medium 
to  caufe  the  internal  reflection,  will  be  counteracted  by  any 
other  medium  beyond  this  furface,  and  this  accounts  for  the 
tranfmifiion  under  fuch  circumltances.  Agreeably  to  the 
eftablifhed  notion,  therefore,  we  hold,  that  refraction  and  in- 
flection are  eaufed  by  the  attraction  exilting  between  the 
light  and  the  body.  But  it  is  more  confident  with  our 
views,  to  confider  reflection  and  tranfmifiion  as  being  eaufed 
by  the  repullion  exilting  between  the  particles  of  light, 
and  between  light  and  the  calorific  atmofphere  of  the  body, 
modified  and  altered  under  certain  circumdances,  by  the  at- 
traction between  light  and  the  medium. 

W ere  we  only  acquainted  with  the  faCt,  that  light  was 
attracted  by  ponderable  matter,  we  fhould,  from  our  know- 
ledge of  gravity,  conclude  that  the  refraCtion  would  be  as 
the  denfity  of  the  medium  ; and  we  are  not  fo  much  fur- 
prifed  at  the  circumftance  of  light  being  more  attracted  by 
inflammable  than  other  bodies,  when  we  recolleCt  the  great 
quantity  of  light  and  heat  furnifhed  by  thofe  bodies,  when 
they  combine  with  oxygen  ; and  at  the  fame  time  remember 
that  the  attraction  of  one  body  for  another  is  as  the  quantity 
with  which  it  can  combine. 

Some  very  curious  faCts  relative  to  the  properties  of  light* 
have  lately  been  difeovered  by  M.  Malus.  (See  Memoires  de 
la  Societc  d’Arcueil,  vol.  ii.”  p.  143.)  It  appears  from  the 
rcfearches  of  this  philofopher,  that  light  is  changed  in  its 
properties  by  particular  reflection.  If,  fays  he,  we  take 
two  plates  of  glafs,  and  let  two  of  their  furfaces  make  an 
angle  of  70  50' ; then  imagine  a line  which  (hall  bifeCt  this 
angle.  Any  ray  of  light  falling  upon  one  of  thefe  furfaces, 
in  a direction  parallel  to  the  above  bifeCtiag  line,  will  be  re- 
flected to  the  other.  The  light,  however,  is  fo  changed  in 
its  properties  by  the  firft:  reflection,  as  to  be  completely  un- 
fufceptible  of  being  reflected  from  the  fecond  furface  ; but 
the  whole  of  it  will  be  tranfmitted.  This  new  property  of 
light  has  been  applied,  with  fome  fuccefs,  to  explain  the 
mylterious  phenomenon  of  double  images  formed  by  the 
Iceland  cryital,  calcareous  fpar,  &c.  If  it  be  alked,  how 
it  happens,  fince  we  aferibe  the  reflection  of  the  rays  to  the 
aCtion  of  the  whole  furface  of  the  body  without  contaCt, 
that  all  the  rays  are  not  reflected  from  every  furface ; but 
while  fome  are  reflected,  others  pafs  through,  and  are  re- 
fraCted : The  anfwer  given  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton  is  as  fol- 
lows : —Every  ray  of  light,  in  its  pafiage  through  any  re- 
fraCting  furface.  is  put  into  a certain  tranfient  conftitution 
or  (late,  which  in  the  progrefs  of  the  ray  returns  at  equal 
intervals,  and  difpofes  the  ray  at  every  return  to  be  eafily 
tranfmitted  through  the  next  refraCting  furface,  and  between 
the  returns  to  be  eafily  reflected  by  it ; which  alternation  of 
reflection  and  tranfmiflion  appears  to  be  propagated  from 
every  furface  and  to  all  dillances.  What  kind  of  aCtion  or 
difpofition  this  is,  and  whether  it  eonfilts  in  a circulating  or 
vibrating  motion  of  the  ray,  or  the  medium,  or  fomewhat 
elfe,  he  does  not  inquire  ; but  allows  thofe  who  are  fond  of 
hypothefes  to  fuppofe,  that  the  rays  of  light,  by  impinging 
on  any  reflecting  or  refraCting  furface,  excite  vibrations  in 
the  reflecting  or  refraCting  medium,  and  by  that  means 
agitate  the  folid  parts  of  the  body.  Thefe  vibrations,  thus 
propagated  in  the  medium,  move  falter  than  the  rays,  fo  as 
to  overtake  them  ; and  when  any  ray  is  in  that  part  of  the 
vibration  which  coufpires  with  its  motion,  its  velocity  is  in* 
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creafed,  fo  that  it  eafily  breaks  through  a refraCting  furface ; 
but  when  it  is  in  a contrary  part  of  the  vibration,  which  im- 
pedes its  motion,  it  is  eafily  reflected ; and  confequently, 
that  every  ray  is  fuccefiively  difpofed  to  be  eafily  reflected, 
or  tranfmitted  by  every  vibration  which  overtakes  it.  The 
returns  of  which  difpofition  of  any  ray  to  be  reflected,  he 
calls  fts  of  eafy  reflection  ; and  thofe  of  its  difpofition  to  be 
tranfmitted,  he  calls  Jits  of  eafy  tranfmiflion ; and  the  fpace 
between  the  returns,  the  intervals  of  the  fits.  The  reafon, 
then,  why  the  furfaces  of  all  thick  tranfparent  bodies  refleCt 
part  of  the  light  incident  on  them,  and  refraCt  the  reft,  u 
that  fome  rays  in  their  incidence  are  in  fits  of  eafy  reflection, 
and  others  of  eafy  tranfmifiion.  See  Reflection,  Re- 
fraction, and  Optics. 

Having  given  fome  idea  of  the  nature  of  light  in  general, 
we  fhall  next  point  out  the  different  fources  of  light ; and 
under  each  of  thefe  heads,  detail  its  more  particular  pro- 
perties as  a chemical  agent,  and  its  connection  with  the 
matter  of  heat. 

Solar  Light.  — We  have  already  ftated  the  immenfe  velo- 
city with  which  light  is  emitted  from  the’  fun’s*body  ; and 
it  will  be  eafy  to  conceive  that  it  cannot  fuffer  any  change 
in  velocity  or  direction,  till  it  meets  with  fisme  ponderable 
matter.  In  approaching  any  planetary  body,  fuch  as  our 
earth,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  they  are  mutually  at- 
tracted. Rays  falling  perpendicularly  upon  the  atmofphere 
are  equally  attracted  on  every  fide,  and  come  in  a ftraight 
line  to  the  earth  ; while  thofe  rays  which  fall  obliquely  are 
bent  out  of  their  original  direction  ; and  fince  the  atmo- 
fphere is  not  of  uniform  denfity,  fuch  oblique  rays  will  come 
to  the  earth  in  curved  lines.  If  our  atmofphere  were  of  uni- 
form denfity,  the  refraCtion  would  not  be  altered  ; but  the 
oblique  rays  falling  upon  its  furface,  would  be  reflected  in  a 
very  great  degree;  a circumftance  which  would  deprive  us 
of  much  of  the  fun’s  light.  No  doubt  a great  quantity  of 
light  becomes  extinguilhed  in  its  pafiage  through  the  aerial 
medium,  as  we  may  juftly  learn  from  the  difference  of  in- 
tenfity  in  the  light,  at  different  altitudes  of  the  fun  ; but  how 
muth  mult  this  lofs  of  light  appear,  when  we  recur  to  the 
ftatement  already  made,  namely,  that  the  whole  effcCt  of  the 
fun’s  light  would  be  loll  by  palling  through  679  feet  of  fea- 
water,  and  that  the  fame  effeCt  would  take  place  by  its  paf- 
fage  through  3,110,310  feet  of  air. 

The  following  is  a table  from  M.  Bouguer,  (hewing  tl\e 
intenfity  of  the  fun’s  light,  at  different  altitudes,  and  the 
thicknefs  of  air  it  has  to  penetrate  at  each  angle. 


Sun’s  Altitude. 

Thicknefs  of  Air  iu 
Toifes. 

Intenfity  of  Light, 
the  whole  being  10,000. 

90° 

39” 

CO 

ti 

C-* 

80 

397i 

8098 

70 

4162 

8016 

66  ii' 

4295 

7968 

' 65 

43*5 

795 1 

60 

45 16 

7866 

55 

4776 

7759 

50 

5io4 

— 

7624. • 

5C 
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Sun’s  Altitude. 

Thicknefs  of  Air  in 

Toifes.  t 

Itucnfity  of  Light, 
he  whole  being  10,000. 

o 

553° 

7454 

40 

6086 

7237 

35 

6813 

6963 

3° 

7784 

6613 

25 

9191 

6136 

20 

11341 

5474 

19  16' 

1 1 744 

5358 

19 

T 1890 

53l6 

18 

I25*5 

5H3 

17 

13220 

4954 

16 

14000 

4753 

i5 

14880 

4535 

14 

15880 

43DI 

13 

17012 

4°5° 

12 

i8344 

3773 

1 1 

19908 

3472 

10 

21 745 

3 >49- 

9 

23975 

2797 

8 

26672 

2423 

~ 7 

29996 

2031 

6 

343°° 

1 1616 

5 

39893 

1201 

4 

47480 

N 

O 

1 02 

3 

58182 

454 

2 

74429 

192 

1 

100930 

47 

0 

138823 
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The  property  of  light  to  be  refrafted  had  been  known 
long  before  the  time  of  Newton  ; but  this  philofopher  was 
the  firft  who  difcovered  that  the  light  of  a fun-beam  was  not 
refraCfed  uniformly.  If  light  were  uniformly  refraCted,  the 
rays  which  enter  any  plane  furface  would  retain  their  re- 
lative inclination  to  each  other,  while  they  pafs  through  the 
diaphanous  medium  ; and  the  fame  after  their  emergence,  if 
the  furface  were  a plain.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  however,  has 
proved,  by  a ferics  of  elegant  experiments,  ftrengthened  by 


able  reafoning,  that  the  different  parts  of  a folar  beam  are 
not  refracted  in  the  fame  degree.  He  caufed  a beam  of  light 
to  pafs  through  a fmall  hole  in  the  window-lhutter  of  a dark 
room,  making  the  pencil  of  rays  to  fall  upon  one  fide  of  a 
triangular  prifm.  Thefe  rays  were  fo  refracted  as  to  come 
out  at  another  fide  of  the  prifm.  Thefe  emergent  rays, 
however,  were  hot  parallel  as  they  entered  the  other  fide  ; 
but  each  made  a certain  angle  with  the  other,  in  confequence 
of  fome  being  more  bent  or  refracted  than  the  other.  The 
image,  or  fpedtrum,  formed  by  thefe  rays  upon  a (beet  of 
white  paper,  inftead  of  being  round,  which  would  have  re- 
fulted  from  uniform  refra&ion,  was  eif  an  oblong  fhape 
Thofe  rays  which  had  been  the  leaft  refraCted  occupied  one 
end  of  the  fpedtrum  ; and  thofe  moft  refraCted,  the  other. 
The  former  tinged  the  paper  of  a red  colour,  the  latter  a 
violet  colour ; the  intermediate  rays  exhibiting  different  co- 
lours, which  w’ere  in  the  following  order : red,  Orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet. 

In  order  to  fhew  that  each  of  thefe  rays  had  fpecific. 
properties,  not  depending  upon  the  medium  . they  paffed 
through,  he  caufed  them  to  pafs  through  a fecond  prifm, 
fometimes  together,  and  fometimes  feparately ; but  he  always 
found  them  to  retain  their  original  properties. 

By  means  of  two  contiguous  fpeftrums,  he  caufed  a ray 
of  one  colour  in  the  one  to  unite  •with  a different  colour  in 
the  other,  and  produced  different  compound  colours.  The 
yellow  of  one  with  the  red  of  the  other  produced  orange, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  the  primitive  orange  ray,  and 
differed  from  it  only  in  being  decompofable  into  its  original 
elements. 

He  afcertained  by  direCt  experiment,  that  thofe  rays 
which  were  moft  Refrangible  were  alfo  moft  reflexible.  In 
confequence  of  this  property,  he  could  refleCt  the  different 
coloured  rays  feparately.  He  canted  the  light  to  fall  upon 
a prifm,  fo  laid  upon  a fimilar  prifm  as  to  eonllitute  a pa- 
rallelopiped,  fo  that  the  rays  were  par  llel  at  their  emer- 
gence ; but  upon  turning  the  two  prifms  round  their  com- 
mon centre,  the  light  became  reflected  from  the  upper 
contiguous  furface,  and  all  the  rays  in  their  turns  arrived  at 
the  angle  of  total  reflection.  But  he  obferved  that  thofe 
which  had  been  moft  refraCted  were  firft  reflected  ; the  leaft 
refrangible  being  the  laft. 

Thefe  valuable  fails  were  ufed  by  this  able  philofopher  to 
explain  the  colours  of  natural  bodies.  He  has  {hewn  that 
colour  is  not  a fpecific  property  of  bodies,  but  is  caufed  by 
the  different  rays  of  light  being  reflected  from  the  furface  of 
the  body  ; the  reft  of  the  rays  palling  into,  or  through  the 
body.  Since  the  time  of  this  philofopher,  it  has  been  ob- 
jected, that  the  feven  colours  above  mentioned  are  not  pri- 
mitive. It  feems  very  obvious  that  there  can  be  only  three 
primitive  colours,  namely,  red,  yellow,  and  blue ; fince  all 
the  colours  can  be  made  by  means  cf  thefe.  It  has  lately 
been  advanced  by  Prieur,  that  the  primitive  colours  are 
violet,  green,  and  red:  that  the  yellow  is. formed  with  red 
and  green,  the  latter  being  in  excels  ; and  that  when  the  red 
is  in  excefs,  they  form  orange ; the  green  and  violet  form 
blue. 

The  colours  excited  by  the  different  refrangible  rays  do 
not  appear  to  determine  what  are  the  primitive  colours, 
fince  we  find  that  different  rays  are  capable  of  producing 
the  fame  colour,  as  a mixture  of  the  yellow  with  the  red 
produces  orange.  And  it  mult  be  admitted,  that  the  violet 
rays  excite,  in  fome  degree,  the  idea  of  red  along  with  the 
blue  ; as  in  the  green,  the  yellow  and  blue  may  be  dif- 
cerned,  but  none  of  the  red. 

When  the  different  coloured  rays  are  mixed  together, 
either  by  recompolition,  or  by  getting  each  colour  from  a 
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feparate  fpe&rum,  the  refult  will  be  white  light.  Hence 
fir  Ifaac  Newton  concluded,  that  when  the  rays  are  pro- 
fnifcuoufly  refle&ed  from  any  furface  it  will  appear  white. 
It  was  found  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  has  fince  been  con- 
firmed by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Herfchel,  that  the  dif- 
ferent coloured  rays  have  not  by  any  means  the  fame  illu- 
minating power.  The  violet  rays  appear  to  have  the  lead 
luminous  effect,  the  indigo  more,  the  blue  a little  more, 
the  green  very  great,  between  the  green  and  the  yellow  the 
greateft  of  all,  the  yellow  the  fame  as  the  green,  and  the  red 
lefs  than  the  yellow.  When  the  folar  rays  are  paffed  through 
a convex  lens,  or  refle&ed  from  a concave,  a very  intenfe 
heat  is  produced  by  the  concentration  of  the  rays.  Count 
Rumford  has  (hewn,  that  when  the  rays  of  the  fun  are 
made  to  pafs  through  a certain  aperture,  and  fall  upon 
any  fubftance  to  be  heated,  while  the  fame  area  of  light 
is  made  to  pafs  through  a lens,  in  the  focus  of  which  the 
fame  quantity  of  matter  is  to  be  heated,  they  become  heated 
in  the  fame  time  to  the  fame  degree.  Nothing  is  better 
known,  in  fhort,  than  that  the  rays  of  the  fun  are  capable 
of  exciting  fenfible  heat.  Newton,  and  the  philofophers  of 
his  age,  accounted  for  heat  by  the  motion  excited  in  the 
parts  of  the  body  by  the  agitating  power  of  the  abforbed 
light.  Melville  fuppofed  that  the  heat  was  expelled  from 
the  terreftrial  matter  by  the  light.  At  prefent,  it  is  ge- 
nerally admitted,  on  the  ftrength  of  fome  valuable  experi- 
ments‘made  by  Dr.  Herfchel,  that  the  rays  of  light  and 
caloric  are  feparately  emitted  from  the  fun,  the  luminous 
rays  producing  light,  and  the  calorific,  heat. 

This  philofopher  introduced  a beam  of  light  into  a dark 
room,  which  was  decompofed  by  a prifm,  and  then  expofed 
a very  fenfible  thermometer  to  all  the  rays  in  fuccelfion,  and 
obferved  che  heights  to  which  it  rofe  in  a given  time. 
He  thus  determined,  that  the  heating  power  of  the  red  to  that 
of  the  green  rays  was  2|  to  1,  and  3^  to  1 in  red  to  violet. 

On  repeating  thefe  experiments,  he  found  that  the 
greateft  quantity  of  calorific  rays  were  even  beyond  the 
coloured  fpe&rum  at  about  I an  inch  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  red  rays.  At  a greater  diftance  from  this 
point  it  began  to  diminifh,  but  was  very  perceptible  even  at 
the  diftance  of  i\  inch. 

It  will  appear  from  what  has  been  ftated,  that  thefe  ca- 
lorific rays  are  lefs  refrangible  than  the  rays  of  light ; 
hence  the  calorific  focus  will  fall  beyond  that  of  the  lumi- 
nous. Dr.  Herfchel  made  an  experiment  to  verify  this  in- 
ference, but  did  not  come  at  any  thing  very  conclufive. 
He  afterwards  made  experiments  to  colleft  thefe  invifible 
calorific  rays,  and  caufed  them  to  a&  independently  of  the 
light,  by  which  he  concludes,  that  they  are  fufficient  to 
account  for  all  the  effe&s  produced  by  the  folar  rays  in 
exciting  heat  ; th  it  they  are  capable  of  palling  through 
glafs,  and  of  being  refraded  and  reflected,  after  they 
have  been  finally  detached  from  the  folar  beam. 

If  we  are  to  confider  thefe  invifible  rays  as  being  truly 
the  fame  with  artificial  heat,  emanated  from  terreftrial  bo- 
dies, under  the  temperature  of  800  of  Fahrenheit,  fome 
of  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Herfchel  are  ftrongly  at  va- 
riance with  fome  of  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Lefley,  de- 
tailed in  his  work,  entitled  “ An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of 
Heat,’’  efpecially  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  tranfraiffion  of 
heat  through  tranfparent  bodies.  It  appears  from  the  fads 
given  by  Mr.  Lefley,  that  the  heat  of  21 2°  of  Fahrenheit 
is  not  tranfmitted  by  glafs  in  the  radiant  form,  but  is  firft 
abforbed  by  the  glafs,  and  radiated  afrefh  from  its  oppofite 
furface.  He  was  led  to  this  conclufion  by  the  fad,  that 
more  heat  palled  through  white  paper  than  the  glafs. 
And  what  ftill  more  confirms  this  idea,  he  found  equally  as 
much  heat  paffed  through  two  plates  of  tin,  one  fide  of 


each  being  blacked,  and  the  other  polilhed.  When  the 
bright  fides  Were  placed  together,  and  the  black  outwards, 
it  tranfmitted  as  much  as  the  glafs  ; but  when  the  black 
fides  were  together,  and  the  bright  fides  outward,  there  was 
no  perceptible  quantity  paffed  through. 

That  culinary  heat  does  not  pafs  diredly  through  glafs, 
may  be  tried  by  holding  a pane  of  glafs  before  a heated 
body,  and  alternately  holding  the  hand  on  each  fide  the  glafs. 
After  fome  time,  however,  the  glafs  gives  heat  to  the  hand, 
proving  that  the  heat  has  been  tranfmitted  ; but  this  will  be 
found  to  refult  from  a fecond  radiation,  and  would  have 
been  more  abundant,  if  a plate  of  metal,  painted  black,  had 
been  in  the  place  of  the  glafs. 

The  heat  from  the  fun’s  rays  is  not  fo  affe&ed.  It  re- 
quires no  perceptible  time  to  pafs  through  feveral  thick 
prifms  of  glafs,  and  when  we  hold  a convex  lens  in  the 
fun’s  beams,  we  have  inftantaneous  heat  produced  upon  any 
opaque  body  in  its  focus. 

We  have  not  yet  fufficient  ground  to  eftablifh  the  iden- 
tity of  light  and  heat ; but  if  Dr.  Herfchel’s  experiments 
be  corredt,  we  muft  either  conclude  that  the  folar  calorific 
rayrsare  of  a different  nature  from  the  invifible  rays,  or  that 
folar  light  is  converted  into  caloric  from  heated  bodies. 
The  fame  philofopher,  however,  has  made  the  fame  ex- 
periments with  invifible  culinary  heat,  and  with  fimilar 
refults.  How  fhall  we  reconcile  the  feeming  contradic- 
tions ? Dr.  Herfchel  ufed  two  thermometers,  one  of  which 
was  his  ftandard.  Mr.  Lefley  ufed  the  differential  ther- 
mometer, an  elegant  inftrument,  invented  by  himfelf.  Dr. 
Herfchel  began  his  experiments  with  a red-hot  cylinder, 
and  continued  them  till  it  became  invifibly  cold.  Mr. 
Lefley  ufed  a cannifter  filled  with  boiling  water.  A more 
particular  fet  of  experiments  is  ftill  wanting  to  clear  up 
this  myfterious  fubjedl. 

Dr.  Herfchel  has  alfo  given  us  fome  ufeful  experimental 
fadfs  on  the  relative  quantities  of  light  and  heat  tranfmitted 
by  different  fubftances.  The  following  Table  fltews  the 
quantity  of  light  and  heat,  flopped  by  colourlefs  and 
tranfparent  folid  fubftances. 


Table  I. 


Subftances. 

Stops  of  1000  Pans 

Heat. 

Light. 

Blueilh  white  glafs 

2 Jo 

80 

White  flint  ditto 

91 

3+ 

Green  crown  ditto 

259 

203 

Coach  ditto  - 

214 

168 

Iceland  cryftal  ... 

244 

IJO 

Talc 

139 

90 

Calcinable  talc 

184 

288 

Table  II. 


Shewing  the  quantity  of  light  and  heat  flopped  by  coloured 
fubftances. 


Subftances. 

Stops  out  of  1000. 

Heat. 

Light. 

Very  dark  red  glafs 

800 

999  rz 

Dark  red  ... 

666 

999  rf. 

Orange  - 

614 

779 

Yellow  ... 

333 

819 

Pale  green  - - - 

633 

535 

Dark  ditto 

849 

949 

*C  2 


LIGHT. 
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Subfiances. 

Stops  out  of  1 000. 

Heat. 

Light. 

Blueilh  ditto 

_ 

768 

769 

Pale  blue 

- 

812 

684 

Dark  diito  - - 

- 

3 62  > 

801 

Indigo 

• 

633 

999  r 0 

Pale  indigo 

- 

532 

778 

Purple 

- 

5*3 

993 

Violet 

* 

489 

955 

Table  III. 

Shewing  the  flopping  property  of  what  Dr.  Herfchel  calls 
fcattering  fubftances. 


Subftances. 

Stops  out  of  1000. 

Heat. 

Light. 

Rough  crown  giafs 

464 

854 

Rough  coach  ditto 

571 

879 

Doubly- rough 

667 

932 

Second  doubly  rough 

735 

946 

The  two  firft  together  - 

698 

969 

The  two  next  together 

800 

979 

The  four  firft  together 

854 

995 

Olive  colour  burnt  in 

839 

9S4 

Calcined  talc 

867 

996 

White  paper 

850 

994 

White  linen 

910 

95  2 

White  Perlian 

7®o 

916 

Black  muflin 

7H 

937 

Table  IV. 

Shewing  the  ftoppage  out  of  1000  of  the  prifmatic  red  rays, 
and  the  inviiible  rays. 


Subflances. 

Rays. 

Red. 

Invifible. 

Blueifh  white  giafs 

- 

375 

OOO 

Flint  giafs 

- 

14  3 

71 

Crown  giafs 

- 

2 94 

000 

Coach  giafs 

- 

200 

182 

Iceland  cryftal 

- 

250 

14  3 

Calcinable  talc 

- 

433 

Dark  red  giafs 

- 

C92 

250 

Orange  - 

- 

y OO 

000 

Yellow 

- 

417 

273 

Pale  green 

- 

588 

200 

Dark  green 

- 

786 

375 

Blueifh  green 

- 

462 

500 

Pale  blue 

- 

700 

800 

Dark  blue 

- 

7T 

75° 

Indigo 

- 

367 

167 

Pale  indigo 

- 

3'3 

222 

Purple 

- 

444 

250 

Violet 

- 

400 

27  3 

Crown  g'afs,  one  fide  rough 

- 

389 

250 

Coach  giafs,  ditto 

- 

coo 

600 

Crown  giafs,  both  fides  rough 

- 

471 

500 

Coach  giafs,  ditto 

- 

83  3 

600 

Calcined  talc 

- 

737 

7*4 

Table  V. 


Shewing  the  ftoppage  of  rays  of  flame,  fire,  and  invifible 
rays  from  a ftove. 


Subftances. 

f*  laine. 

Ray9. 

Fire. 

In- 

vifible. 

1 Blueifh  white  giafs 

. 

625 

750 

700 

1 Flint  giafs 

- 

595 

750 

533 

Crown  giafs 

- 

636 

722 

783 

Coach  giafs  - 

- 

458 

7H 

625 

Iceland  cryftal 

- 

510 

756 

726 

Talc 

- 

375 

713 

6tj 

Very  dark  red  giafs 

- 

636 

6i3 

Dark  red  - - 

• 

526 

573 

630 

Orange  - - 

- 

560 

643 

524 

Yellow  - - 

- 

523 

685 

53' 

Pale  green 

- 

500 

688 

632 

Dark' green 

- 

739 

745 

700 

Blueifh  green 

- 

652 

696 

556 

Pale  blue 

- 

609 

676 

548 

Dark  blue 

- 

619 

704 

632 

Indigo  ... 

- 

679 

721' 

659 

Pale  indigo 

- 

57i 

655 

700 

Purple 

- ' 

520 

679 

730 

Violet 

- 

500 

6i5 

684 

Crown  giafs,  one  fide  rough 

- 

74i 

723 

775 

Coach  giafs,  ditto 

- 

667 

758 

74i 

Crown  giafs,  both  fides  rough 

- 

615 

791 

833 

Coach  giafs,  ditto 

- 

6S0 

854 

769 

The  two  laft  but  two,  together 

- 

720 

849 

The  two  laft  together 

- 

667 

897 

— 

The  four  lail  together 

- 

870 

902 

— 

Olive  colour,  burnt  in  giafs 

- 

792 

849 

636 

White  paper 

- 

79  2 

912 

535 

White  linen 

- 

690 

910 

457 

YV  hite  Ferfian 

- 

593 

829 

Black  muflin 

- 

565 

706 

The  experiments  in  the  firft,  fecond,  and  tliird  tables, 
were  made  by  letting  the  fun’s  rays  ait  direitly  upon  one 
thermometer,  while  the  fame  light  ailed  upon  another  after 
palling  the  different  fubflances.  The  numbers  in  the  tables 
are  the  ratios  of  the  differences  of  the  degrees  of  each,  after 
being  ailed  upon  for  a given  time.  Table  IV.  was  made  in 
the  lame  way,  the  red  rays  and  the  invifible  rays  being  each 
feparated  by  the  prifm,  making  two  fets  of  experiments. 
In  each  of  thefe,  the  red,  or  the  mvilible,  ailed  on  one  ther- 
mometer, and  on  the  other  through  each  of  the  fubftances. 

Table  V.  is  formed  from  three  fets  of  experiments, 
made  at  different  times,  by  caufing,  in  the  firft,  the  rays  of 
the  flame  of  a candle  to  ail  upon  one  thermometer  direilly, 
and  upon  the  other  through  the  fubftances.  In  the  fecond 
fet  the  rays  of  a common  fire  were  ufed  ; and  in  the  third, 
the  invifible  rays  of  an  iron  ftove.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  for 
1 800. 

An  abundance  of  ufeful  knowledge  is  to  be  derived 
from  thefe  refearches,  which  may  be  of  the  utmoft  imp  -rt- 
ance  to  fociety,  as  well  as  in  giving  aid  to  different  branches 
of  fcience. 

In  delicate  experiments  of  this  kind,  the  thermometer 
feems  to  be  the  moll  important  of  the  apparatus.  The 
fmallnefs  of  the  fcale,  and  the  want  of  feniibility  in  thofe 
ufed  by  our  ingenious  experimenter,  were  certainly  very 
objeitionable,  when  compared  with  the  differential  thermo- 
meter of  Lefley.  A repetition  of  thefe  experiments,  under 
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filch  an  advantage,  is  highly  to  be  recommended.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  fome  contradictions  between  thefe  and 
Lefley’s  experiments. 

By  comparing  the  effect  of  the  fubffances  upon  the  folar 
invilible  rays  in  Table  IV.,  and  upon  the  invilible  rays  from 
the  iron  Hove  in  Table  V.,  we  are  led  to  fome  very  lingular 
conclulions.  It  appears,  for  inftance,  that  flint-glafs  Hops 
none  of  the  invilible  rays  of  the  fpedrum,  although  the  fame 
fubflance  Hops  143  out  of  1000  of  the  red  rays,  91  of  1000 
of  direCt  folar  heat,  34  of  the  direCt  light.  Hence  it  would 
feem  that  calorific  rays  mixed  with  the  luminous,  mullcon- 
llitute  the  qi  of  1000,  lince  all  the  invifible  rays  pafs 
through.  We  mult  from  thefe  data  conclude,  that  either 
the  light  of  the  folar  fpeCtrum  produces  heat,  or  that  the 
calorific  part  in  the  coloured  rays  is  of  a different  nature  from 
the  invifible  calorific  rays.  If  the  latter  be  admitted,  we 
have  as  much  realon  to  confider  the  folar  beam  as  conlifting 
of  different  kinds  of  heat,  as  well  as  of  light. 

Thefe  anomalies  are  Hill  increafed,  when  we  turn  to 
Table  V.,  where  we  find  that  the  fame  flint-glafs  Hops  out 
of  1000  rays  740  invilible  rays  from  a Hove,  which  would 
feem  to  ellablifh  that  this  calorific  matter  is  Hill  different  from 
botli  the  viiible  and  invifible  caloric  of  the  fun  ; and  in  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Lefley,  caloric  appears  to  poffefs  Hill 
very  different  properties. 

We  here  fee  fo  much  myHery  and  contradiction,  that  we 
muH  wait  for  more  particular  refearch.  It  is  unlike  the 
Simplicity  of  nature  ; the  fault  muH,  therefore,  reH  with  the 
philofophers. 

Sir  Iiaac  Newto-',  on  finding  fo  many  different  fpecies  of 
light,  was  unwilling  to  make  fo  many  fluids,  but  iuppofed 
they  differed  in  the  fize  of  their  particles  ; the  largefi  being 
the  leafi  refrangible,  and  the  /malic  II  the  moH.  The  fame 
thing  would  take  place  from  the  fame  particles  moving  with 
different  velocities ; the  moll  refrangible  moving  with  the 
lead,  and  the  lead  refrangible  witli  the  greated  velocity. 

We  have  already  Hated  a faCt  difeovered  recently  by 
Malus,  that  light  acquires  new  properties  by  a peculiar  re. 
fleClion.  Does  it  lien  appear  impoffible  that  it  fhould  not 
be  changed  in  palling  through  diaphanous  media  ? May  not 
that  which  moves  with  the  greatell  velocity  have  a greater 
portion  converted  into  heat  ; or,  in  other  words,  may  not 
this  conversion  be  as  the  velocity  ? This  idea  is  flrength- 
cned,  from  the  circumllance  of  calorific  rays  being  found 
throughout  the  fpeCtrum.  The  greated  objeClions  raifed  to 
this  idea  of  light  and  heat  being  excited  by  the  fame  rays 
moving  with  different  velocities,  are  founded  on  the  fads 
of  combined  light  in  phofphorefcent  bodies,  and  in  the  che- 
mical effefts  which  were  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  light.  In 
our  nextfubjed,  however,  we  fhall  Ihew  that  all  the  chemi- 
cal effects  producible  by  light  can  be  produced  by  heat. 

Bolides  the  properties  of  the  folar  beams  to  produce  heat 
and  light,  we  find  it  to  have  other  properties  equally  im- 
portant to  the  animated  world.  This  is.  moll  confpicuous 
in  the  economy  of  vegetables.  It  has  been  many  times 
proved,  that  vegetables,  growing  without  light,  would  not, 
in  the  fird  place,  have  more  tendency  to  grow  upwards 
than  in  any  other  direction.  This  arifes  from  an  evident  at- 
traction exiHing  between  light  and  living  vegetables.  This 
lad  is  familiar  to  thofe  who  have  placed  trees  in  windows. 
It  is  ebfervable,  that  they  always  lean  towards  the  light. 
The  fame  effed  would  doubtlefs  take  place,  if  one  fide  of 
a vegetable  were  (haded  in  the  open  air.  The  attraction  of 
light  is  probably  not  the  fame  for  different  vegetables  ; by 
which  we  may  account  for  the  different  forms  of  trees. 
This  is  rendered  plaufiblc,  when  we  contraff  the  fpreading 


branches  of  the  oak  with  the  towering  branches  of  the 
poplar. 

Experience  has  long  ago  edablifhed,  that  vegetables  be- 
come deilitute  of  fmell  and  colour,  and  lofe  much  of  their 
combudibility,  by  growing  in  the  dark.  We  find  in  Dr. 
Black’s  lcClures,  an  account  given  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Ro~ 
biiffon  of  Edinburgh  In  the  drain  of  a coal- work  under 
ground,  he  accidentally  laid  his  hand  upon  a very  luxuriant 
plant,  with  large  indented  foliage,  and  perfectly  white.  He 
had  not  feen  any  thing  like  it,  nor  could  any  one  inform  him 
what  it  was.  He  had  the  plant  with  a foil  brought  into  the 
open  air  in  the  light.  In  a little  time  the  leaves  withered, 
and  foon  after  new  leaves  began  to  fpring  up,  of  a green 
colour,  and  of  a different  lhape  from  that  of  the  old  ones. 
On  rubbing  one  of  the  leaves  between  his  fingers,  he  found 
that  it  had  the  Imell  of  common  tanfy,  and  ultimately  proved 
to  be  that  plant,  which  had  been  fo  changed  by  growing  in 
the  dark.  Indeed  it  was  recollected  that  fome  ioil  had  been 
taken  into  the  drain  from  a neighbouring  garden,  fome  time 
before  it  was  found  fo  altered. 

This  effeCl  of  light  is  not  lefs  confpicuous  in  the  growth 
of  celery.  By  covering  it  with  earth,  the  light  is  flint  out, 
which  would  very  foon  turn  it  green,  and  make  its  flavour 
fo  Hrong  as  to  render  it  unfit  to  be  eaten,  at  the  lame 
time  that  it  would  render  it  more  fibrous  and  tenacious. 

From  the  circumflance  of  light  giving  odour  and  inflam- 
mability to  vegetables,  and  lince  thefe  properties  are  moil 
common  to  bodies  containing  hydrogen,  it  would  appear 
that  light  was  effential  to  the  produdion  of  hydrogen,  per- 
haps by  expelling  oxygen  ; and  hence  it  would  alio  appear 
that  hydrogen  as  neceffary  to  the  colour  of  vegetables.  It 
has  been  afferted  by  Humboldt,  that  he  found  vegetables 
growing  in  the  dark  mine,  having  their  natural  colour,  but 
thefe  plants  were  inveloped  by  hydrogen. 

Light  is  found  to  produce  various  chemical  changes  upon 
bodies.  When  the  oxyd  of  filver  is  precipitated  from  nitric 
acid  by  muriatic  acid,  the  infoluble  muriat  is  at  lirfl  white, 
and  if  kept  in  the  dark  at  the  common  temperature,  would 
doubtlefs  remain  fo  for  an  indefinite  length  ’o-f  time.  If, 
however,  it  be  expofed  to  the  light  for  a little  time,  it  be- 
gins to  affumc  a purple  colour,  and  ultimately  becomes 
black.  This  effed  takes  place  more  rapidly  according  to  the 
intenlity  of  the  light.  Hence  it  has  been  propol'ed  to  mea- 
fure  the  intenfity  of  light  by  the  time  of  its  changing.  An 
inflrument  has  been  invented  for  this  purpofe  by  Mr. 
Lefley.  See  Photometer. 

The  general  died  of  light,  as  a chemical  agent,  apnears 
to  confiit  in  difengaging  the  oxygen,  or  an  acid  from  bodies 
which  it  effeds,  no  doubt,  by  leffening  the  affinity  of  the 
bafe  for  oxygen,  or  the  faline  bafe  for  the  acid.  Hence, 
we  find  light  is  capable  of  decomposing  thole  oxyds  and 
falts,  in  which  the  oxygen  or  acid  is  held  by  a weak  affi- 
nity. It  therefore  detaches  oxygen  from  the  oxyds  of  gold, 
platina,  filver,  and  the  peroxyd  of  lead  : alfo  from  nitric 
and  liquid  oxymuriatic  acid.  l)r.  Herfchel,  in  his  experi- 
ments upon  light,  finding  that  the  folar  fpedrum  had  dif- 
ferent illuminating  powers  in  different  parts,  conjedured 
that  the  power  of  the  tuiEs  light  to  effed  chemicaL  changes, 
might  principally  belong'  to  lome  particular  part  of  the 
fpedrum,  and  it  appears  that  this  ingenious  hint  has  been 
confirmed  by  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Woollaflon,  and 
alfo  by  Ritter.  It  appeal  s that  the  invifible  rays  have  no 
adion  upon  the  muriat  of  filver,  the  red  rays  a little  more, 
and  fo  on,  increafing  to  the  utmofl  boundary  of  the  violet 
ray  ; but  the  maximum  of  effed  was  found  at  fomedifla.nse 
beyond  the  violet.  It  appears,  therefore,  from  this  curious 
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fadt,  that  the  folar  beam  eonfifts  of  rays  which  have  three 
diftindl  effedls,  one  producing  lig*ht,  another  heat,  and  a 
third  producing  neither,  but  which  effedl  the  greateil  che- 
mical changes  in  the  leaft  time. 

Some  experiments  lately  made  by  Guy  Luffac  and  The- 
nard.  and  detailed  in  their  work  entitled  “ Recherches 
Phyfiques-Chimiques,”  vol.  ii.  p.  186,  go  far  to  prove  that 
the  chemical  changes  produced  by  the  folar  rays  are  not  de- 
pendent upon  any  fpecific  property  of  light,  as  they  have 
produced  fimilar  effedls  by  heat  alone.  Dry  oxymuriatic 
acid  gas  was  not  decompofed  by  light  nor  heat.  Liquid 
oxymuriatic  acid  was  decompofed  by  a light  not  ftrong,  and 
by  a heat  equal  to  obfcure  red.  Nitric  acid  by  the  fame 
heat.  Oxymuriatic  acid  gas  mixed  with  hydrogen  by  light, 
and  by  heat  equal  to  125  to  160 3 centigrade.  The  fame 
was  decompofed  flowly  by  diffufe  light,  but  fcarcely  any  at 
lefs  than  120°  centigrade.  The  firft  oxyd  of  mercury  was 
converted  into  the  fecond  oxyd,  and  running  mercury  by 
dilfufe  light ; and  the  fame  by  heat.  The  peroxvd  of  lead 
was  changed  into  the  red  oxyd,  oxygen  gas  being  difen- 
gaged  by  a vivid  light  ; and  the  fame  was  produced  by  a 
gentle  heat.  The  oxyds  of  filver  and  platina  were  decom- 
pofed by  light  and  by  a gentle  heat. 

They  next  expofed  vegetable  colours  to  the  adlion  of  light 
as  well  as  heat. 

A vegetable  rofe -colour  from  faffron  became  white  in  a 
(hort  time  by  light ; and  the  fame  by  expofure  for  an  hour 
to  i6oJ  cent. 

Log-wood  dye  was  changed  to  dark  red  by  light,  and  by 
expofure  i-|  hour  to  180  cent. 

Brazil-wood  dye  became  white  by  light,  and  by  180  of 
heat,  for  two  hours. 

The  orange  colour  of  Indian  faffron  became  a dull  red  by 
light.  The  fame  was  produced  by  20 oJ  of  heat,  for  an 
hour  and  a half. 

Yellow  colour,  from  woad,  was  changed  to  ochre  colour 
by  light,  and  by  210  of  heat  applied  for  two  hours  and  a 
half. 

In  all  the  effedls  of  light  we  have  hitherto  enumerated,  al- 
though we  have  (hewn  that  a mutual  attraction  exifts  between 
light  and  other  matter,  we  have  not  adverted  to  its  remaining 
injjodies  from  which  it  may  be  eliminated  without  change. 
Several  bodies  appear,  however,  to  poffefs  the  property  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  Indeed,  according  to  experiments  of 
father  Beccaria,  almoft  any  fubftance  expofed  to  the  light 
of  the  fun  for  a certain  time,  appeared  luminous  when 
brought  into  a dark  room.  This  he  found  to  be  the  cafe, 
when  he  made  his  own  hand  the  fubjedl  of  experiment. 
This  property  is  foon  gone  in  mod  bodies  ; but  is  reltored 
by  frefh  expofure  to  light.  The  fubftance  mod  remarkable 
for  retaining  this  quality  is  Canton’s  phofphorus,  which 
eonfifts  of  fulphur  and  lime.  It  is  prepared  by  ftratifying 
oyfter-fhells  with  fulphur  in  a crucible,  and  expoGng  them 
to  the  heat  of  a brifk  common  fire.  The  lime  of  the  (hells 
becomes  impregnated  with  the  fulphur.  and  they  are  then 
broken  to  pieces,  and  kept  for  ufe  in  a (lopped  phial.  This 
fubftance  has  the  property  of  (hiningin  the  dark,  after  ex- 
pofure to  the  fun’s  light,  for  a (hort  time.  Its  brightnefs 
is  fuch,  as  to  point  out  the  hour  of  the  night,  if  it  be 
kept  in  the  dark,  however,  for  a certain  length  of  time,  it 
becomes  lefs  bright,  and  ultimately  lofes  its  (hining  pro- 
perty ; which  it  re-acquires  by  expofure  to  the  light.  This 
light  is  not  dependent  upon  any  combnftion,  (ince  it  pof- 
feffes  this  property  without  oxygen,  and  is  not  increafed  by 
rts  prefence.  Heat  caufes  it  to  (bine  brighter  ;•  but  it  gives 
out  its  light  fooner,  which  is  only  reftored  by  new  light. 


Canton,  the  ingenious  difeoverer  of  this  fubftance,  intro- 
duced equal  quantities  of  it  into  two  glafs  globes,  aud  ex- 
pofed them  to  the  fun  equally,  to  give  them  their  greateft 
luminous  power.  They  were  then  taken  into  a dark  room, 
when  they  were  equally  luminous.  One  of  them  was  now 
placed  in  boiling  water,  by  which  means  it  became  much 
brighter,  but  it  ceafed  to  be  luminous  in  ten  minutes  ; while 
the  other  continued  to  (hine  for  two  hours  after.  After 
the  latter,  however,  had  ceafed  to  (bine,  it  became  luminous 
by  the  application  of  heat.  It  appears,  by  the  account  of 
this  author,  when  it  had  ceafed  to  (hine  at  one  temperature, 
it  always  gave  out  light  in  a greater,  even  to  the  point  of 
ignition  ; but  never  after  at  the  fame,  or  a lower  tempe- 
rature, till  it  had  been  expofed  anew  to  the  fun’s  light. 

Thefe  curious  fadls,  on  a firft  view,  feem  to  prove  that 
the  light  of  this  fubftance  is  derived  from  the  fun’s  rays, 
which  enters  into  combination  with  it,  and  is  eliminated  in 
the  dark.  This  fuppofition,  however,  is  rendered  impro- 
bable by  other  fadls.  When  it  has  ceafed  to  (hine,  its  pro- 
perty is  reftored  by  any  of  the  co'oured  rays  of  the  folar 
fpedlrum.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  emit  that  particular  light 
only  to  which  it  has  been  expofed,  but  contrary  to  this,, 
under  all  circumftances,  it  gives  out  the  fame  coloured  light, 
wh'ich  is  generally  white. 

It  feems  more  agreeable  to  the  phenomena  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  influence  of  the  light  upon  this  fubftance  eonfifts 
in  exciting  fome  chemical  adlion  in  the  body,  which  cannot 
be  produced  by  heat,  orj  perhaps,  the  phenomena  may  be 
eledtrical,  fince  we  find  that  the  eledlric  fpark,  as  well  as 
light,  is  capable  of  giving  it  its  luminous  property. 

A great  variety  of  lubftances  have  the  property  of  giving 
out  light  by  different  treatment,  fome  by  heat,  others  by 
rubbing,  and  by  percuflion.  Moll  of  the  earthy  falts  have 
the  property  of  (hining  in  the  dark,  by  being  laid  upon  aa 
iron  plate,  heated  a little  (hort  of  ignition.  Fluat  of  lime 
is  by  far  the  moll  brilliant  by  this  treatment.  The  fame  is 
vifible,  though  in  a lefs  degree,  in  all  the  carbonats  of  lime, 
and  in  carbonats  and  fialphat  of  barytes,  and  alfo  carbonat 
of  ftrontian. 

Several  of  the  gems  have  the  property  of  (hining  by  rub- 
bing.  Quartz  pebbles,  rubbed  brifltly  together,  in  the  dark, 
give  brilliant  flafhes,  accompanied  by  a peculiar  odour  not 
unlike  that  produced  by  the  wheels  of  a carriage  grinding 
upon  ffones.  The  tourmalin  alfo  gives  out  light  by  rubbing. 
The  (hining  property  of  this  clafs  of  bodies  is  the  fame  in 
vacuo,  and  any  of  the  gafes.  The  caufe  of  thefe  ap- 
pearances is  not  even  gueffed  at  : they  do  not  acquire  thefe 
properties  from  the  fun’s  light,  like  the  phofphorus  of 
Canton. 

We  are  in  poffefiion  of  a number  of  curious  fadls  relative 
to  phofphorefcence  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances. 
Canton  has  furnifhed  a number  of  mterefting  experiments 
upon  fi(h  and  the  fle(h  of  animals : and  the  fubjedl  has  fince 
been  inveftigated  and  extended  by  Dr.  Hulme.  The  flefh 
of  animals,  particularly  veal,  at  a certain  period  after  death, 
begins  to  be  luminous,  and  continues  fo  for  fome  time.  The 
light  is  extinguished  when  the  meat  has  arrived  at  a certain 
(late  of  putrefadlion.  This  property,  however,  is  more 
confpicuous  in  fi(h,  and  fea-lifh  more  than  that  of  frefli-water. 
A feries  of  experiments  is  given  by  Dr.  Hulme  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadtions  for  1800,  page  161. 

He  generally  took  about  four  drachms  of  the  fubftance  of 
different  kinds  of  fi(h.  This  he  put  into  a three -ounce  phial, 
to  which  he  introduced  two  drachms  of  fulphat  of  magnefia, 
diffolved  in  two  ounces  of  cold  fpring-water,  bnt  occa- 
fionally*  fee  ufed  other  falts. 

Two 
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T\Vo  drachms  of  the  flefh  of  the  herring  were  put  into  the 
folution  of  fulphat  of  magnefia.  On  the  fecond  evening  he 
perceived  a ring  of  light  round  the  top  of  the  liquid,  but  it 
was  dark  below.  On  (baking  the  phial,  the  whole  became 
beautifully  luminous,  and  remained  in  that  ftate.  On  the 
third  night  the  light  had  again  rifen  to  the  top  ; but  the 
ring  was  not  fo  bright  as  on  the  preceding  night,  nor  was 
it  fo  bright  after  (baking  as  on  the  firlt  occafion.  In  an- 
other experiment,  the  light  difappeared  entirely  on  the  third 
night.  The  fame  experiment  was  made  with  fea-water. 
On  the  fecond  night  the  liquid  was  dark;  on  the  third 
lucid  ; on  the  fourth  very  luminous  ; on  the  fifth  it  began  to 
decline  ; on  the  fixth  it  became  lefs  ; and  on  the  feventh 
quite  gone.  At  this  period,  neither  the  fi(h  nor  the  liquid 
had  any  fmell  of  putrefcence.  The  fame  took  place  in  a 
fecond  experiment.  In  another  experiment,  he  nfed  four 
drachms  of  the  roe  of  the  herring,  two  drachms  of  fulphat 
of  magnefia,  and  two  ounces  of  water,  as  before.  On  the 
fecond  night,  on  (baking  the  phial,  the  liquid  was  luminous ; 
it  remained  lo  on  the  third  and  fourth  ; and  on  the  fifth  was 
extindt.  In  the  fame  experiment,  with  fulphat  of  foda,  the 
effect  was  lefs,  but  it  was  greater  with  fea-water.  Similar 
appearances  took  place  by  a fimilar  treatment  of  the 
mackarel. 

He  next  fufpended  in  a room  the  herring  and  the  mackarel. 

On  the  fecond  night  the  (kinny  fide  became  luminous  ; on 
the  third  night  both  fides  of  the  whole  were  exceedingly  lumi- 
nous. Dr.  Hulm'e  obferves,  that  the  foft  roe  of  both  thefe 
fi(h  afforded  the  mod  light.  At  the  time  thefe  fi(h  became 
very  luminous,  Dr.  Hulme  feraped  off  foine  of  the  luminous 
matter,  which  he  named  herring’s  lighf,  or  mackarel  light. 
This  fubltance  he  introduced  to  different  folutions  of  falts. 

The  folutions  ufed  were  fulphats  of  magnefia  and  foda  ; 
muriat  and  phofphat  of  foda  ; nnrat  of  potafh  ; Rochelle 
fait  ; tartrat  of  foda  ; ^nd  fea-water.  He  alfo  ufed  folu- 
tions of  honey  and  fugar  : the  quantity  of  water  in  each 
was  two  ounces  : the  quantity  of  each  fubltance  diffolved 
in  the  fame  was  two  drachms,  with  the  exception  of  the 
nitre,  and  munat  of  foda,  the  former  being  half  a drachm, 
and  the  latter  a drachm. 

The  herring  or  mackarel  light  being  introduced  to  the  folu- 
tion of  fulphat  of  magnefia,  rendered  the  whole  mafs  of  liquid 
very  luminous,  and  continued  for  24  hours.  All  the  above 
folutions  became  luminous  by  adding  the  fame  lucid  matter. 
The  phofphat  and  muriat  of  foda  appear  to  have  been 
better  than  the  reft.  The  light  with  fea-water  was  more 
permanent,  being  luminous  for  feveral  days.  After  the 
above  luminous  matter  had  ceafed  to  (bine  the  fight  was 
in  fbme  degree  revived  by  motion.  What  is  very  remark- 
able in  thele  experiments,  is  the  circumllance,  that  when  the 
folutions  were  made  ftronger  to  a certain  extent,  the  light 
became  luddenly  extinguifhed,  but  was  always  reftored  by 
dilution  with  water. 

The  iight  is  alfo  extinguifhed  by  water,  lime-water,  water 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  or  with  fulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, alcohol,  alkalies,  and  acids. 

In  all  the  above  experiments  the  light  is  not  attended  with 
the  lead  elevation  of  temperature. 

By  expofing  this  luminous  matter  to  a certain  degree  of 
cold  the  light  is  extinguifhed  ; but  is  reftored  with  the  re- 
turn of  temperature.  A moderate  heat  caufes  it  to  be  more 
bright  ; but  the  heat  of  boiling  water  entirely  extinguifhes 
it,  and  delhoys  the  property.  According  to  another  fet 
of  experiments  by  Dr.  Hulme,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1801, 
page  483,  it  appears,  that  thele  fitbftances  do  not  (hine 
brighter  in  oxygen  than  atmofpheric  air.  In  nitrogen  gas 
10 
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they  do  not  begin  to  flune  ; although,  after  the  Alining  has 
commenced,  they  continue  to  (hine  in  this  gas  for  a limited 
time  : the  prefence  of  oxygen  appears  to  be  effential  in 
firlt  producing  this  property.  Dr.  Hulme  found,  that 
when  two  herrings  were  expofed,  with  their  fides  touching, 
the  unexpofed  parts  remained  dark  : he  found  the  effedt  pro- 
duced by  covering  any  part  with  ftrong  brown  paper. 

In  hydrogen  gas  the  frefh  fi(h  begins  to  (hine  ; and, 
if  begun,  it  is  very  foon  extingui(hed  : it  recovers  its  pro- 
perty, however,  by  re-expofure  to  the  air  of  the  atmofphere. 
By  repeated  and  alternate  expofure  to  thefe  gafes,  the  light 
is  loft  and  regained  a number  of  times.  This  light  is  alfo 
extinguifiied  by  nitrous,  carbonic  acid,  and  fulphuretted 
hydrogen  gafes.  This  phofphorefcence  is  extinguifiied  iu 
vacuo  ; but  is  reftored  by  letting  in  the  air.  The  glow- 
worm and  rotten  wood  were  found  to  poffefs  fimilar  pro- 
perties : they  were  iimilarly  adted  upon  by  the  different 
gafes,  by  cold,  and  by  moderate  heat.  The  light  of  the 
Alining  matter  from  the  fifh  was  extinguifiied  by  a heat 
from  96°  to  100°  of  Fahrenheit  : the  temperature  of  1 10“ 
impaired,  but  did  not  extinguifii  the  rotten  wood : the 
temperature  of  114°  increafed  the  brilliancy  of  the  glow- 
worm ; but  the  temperature  of  21 2°  extinguifhed  both. 

It  appears  that  rotten  wood,  like  the  fifh,  does  not  give 
out  light  till  it  has  been  expofed  for  fome  rime  to  the  air  : 
it  retains  its  luminous  property  immerfed  in  fpring-water, 
or  diftilled-water,  and  alfo  in  linfeed  oil  ; it  is,  however, 
extinguifhed  by  acids,  by  alcohol,  and,  perhaps,  by  alkalies. 
The  luminous  matter  of  the  glow-worm  is  a liquid  fecreted 
and  retained  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  If  the 
fluid  be  fqueezed  out,  it  ftill  retains  its  Alining  property, 
and  may  be  fpread  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand  ; but  it  foon 
in  this  ftate  difappears. 

This  property  is  obferved  in  fome  other  infedts,  parti- 
cularly the  lantern-fly  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

The  light  of  a great  number  of  thefe  artificial  and  natural 
pyrophori  does  not  appear  to  depend  in  the  lead:  upon  the 
prefence  of  oxygen.  Of  this  kind  are  phofphorus  of  Canton, 
the  different  earthy  falts  which  fhine  by  the  application  of 
heat,  and  fome  other  minerals  which  (hine  by  fridtion  and 
attrition.  Thofe  of  which  we  have  laft  treated  require 
the  prefence  of  oxygen,  at  leaf!  to  acquire  the  property  of 
fhining.  This  circumftance  renders  the  fuppofition  of  Dr. 
Hulme  rather  improbable,  namely,  that  the  light  is  a com- 
ponent part  of  the  body  from  which  it  is  illuminated.  The 
only  thing  which  the  fadts  above  given  can  be  allowed  to 
have  eftablifhed,  is  that,  during  a certain  ftate  of  the  animal 
fubltance,  between  death  and  actual  putrefaction,  fome 
procefs  is  carried  on  in  the  prefence  of  oxygen,  by  which 
light  is  evolved  ; and  that  during  the  time  the  fubftance  is  in 
vacuo,  or  in  fome  gas  which  is  deftitute  of  oxygen,  this  pro- 
cefs is  fufpended,  and  by  the  prefence  of  other  fubftances  to- 
tally flopped.  The  fadl  of  its  continuing  to  fhine  in  nitrogen, 
might  arife  from  the  prefence  of  a fmall  portion  of  oxygen. 

It  appears,  from  the  circumftance  of  its  fhining  in  atmofphe- 
ric air,  as  much  as  in  oxygen,  that  very  little  oxygen  is  ne- 
ceffary.  Forfter  afferts  that  the  glow-worm  fhines  brighter 
in  oxygen,  but  the  oxygen  does  not  appear  perceptibly  im- 
paired. This  (hews,  that  although  oxygen  is  neceffary,  the 
quantity  required  is  very  fmall; 

It  has  been  too  common  for  chemifts  to  draw  the  fol- 
lowing conc'ulion,  that  when  light,  or  light  and  heat  toge- 
ther, are  evolved,  that  it  rauft  either  have  arifen  from  com- 
buftion,  or  that  the  light  is  a component  part  of  the  body 
from  which  it  is  difengaged.  As,  for  inltance,  becaufe 
Canton’s  phofphorus  fhines  withoxit  the  prefence  of  oxygen, 
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the  light  is  call'd  light  of  combination  $ and  Dr.  Hulme  has,  did  but  afford  a very  inferior  light,  compared  with  the  fplen- 
with  lefs  foundation,  drawn  the  Came  conclufion.  Inftead  of  did  light  given  by  the  gas  afforded  by  the  deftrudtive  dillil- 
faying  that  light  and  heat  are  produ&sof  combination,  from  lation  of  pit-coal,  which  is  equal  to  the  light  given  by  the 
the  union  of  oxygen  with  inflammable  matter,  we  fhould  fined  fpermaceti  oil.  The  following  table  points  out  the 
fav  that  it  is  the  refult  of  rapid  chemical  combination,  when  refult  of  his  experiments,  and  clearly  Chews  the  caufc  of  the 


the  bodies  have  great  affinity  for  each  other. 

We  have  feveral  fafts  which  confirm  this  idea.  When 
Clrong  mineral  acids  combine  witli  pure  potafh,  lime,  or 
magnefia,  much  heat  and  fomc  light  are  emitted.  The  fame 
thing  is  alfo  obferved  in  flacking  of  lime.  In  an  expe- 
riment, made  by  a fociety  of  chemifls,  it  appears,  that 
when  a mixture  of  fulphur  and  copper  filings  is  expofed 
to  a red  heat,  in  a glafs  tube,  the  oxygen  being  excluded, 
the  two  fubftances  fuddenly  combine,  attended  with  the 
difengagement  of  light.  In  thofe  chemical  changes  where 
heat  and  light  are  dilengaged,  the  following  law  will  obtain. 
The  change  of  temperature  will  be  as  the  difference  be- 
tween the  fpecific  heat  of  the  compound  body,  and  half 
the  fum  of  the  fpecific  heat  of  the  bodies  before  combina- 
tion ; while  the  intenfity  of  the  light  and  heat  will  be  in- 
verfely  as  the  time  in  which  this  change  has  been  taking 
place. 

We  (hall  here  leave  the  fubjeft  of  phofphorefcent  light,  to 
give  fome  account  of  that  produced  by  combuftion  ; in 
treating  which,  vve  {hall  find  our  progrefs  much  facilitated, 
by  considering  combuftion  as  dependent  on  the  above  law, 
rather  than  upon  the  laws  of  combuftion,  as  laid  down  by 
Lavoifier,  who  was  of  opinion,  that  the  light  and  heat 
furnifhed  by  combuftion  were  entirely  derived  from  the 
oxygen.  If,  as  vve  have  fnppofed,  the  quantity  of  heat  be 
greater,  as  the  fpecific  heat  of  the  refulting  compound  is 
lefs  than  the  mean  of  the  bodies  before  combination,  we 
ought  to  have  heat  evolved  whenever  fuch  change  can  be 
proved  ; and  by  afeertaining,  before  hand,  the  fpecific  heat 
of  the  compound,  and  of  the  elements,  the  quantity  of 
heat  may  be  known.  Experience  has  already  given  great 
ftrength  to  this  notion.  The  intenfity  of  the  light  and 
heat,  however,  during  thefe  changes,  will  not  depend 
upon  the  abfolute  quantity  evolved,  but  upon  the  rapidity 
of  the  evolution  ; and,  if  we  are  not  greatly  deceived, 
the  quantity  of  light  will  always  be  as  the  rapidity  of  com- 
buftion.  In  the  flow  combuftion  of  hydrogen  gas,  the 
light  is  not  great,  but  the  whole  heat  is  greater  than  that  af- 
forded by  any  other  combuftible  body.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  abfolute  quantity  of  heat  afforded  by  the  combuftion  of 
phofphorus,  is  much  lefs  than  that  evolved  by  burning  an 
equal  weight  of  hydrogen ; but  the  quantity  of  light 
given  by  the  former,  much  exceeds  that  of  the  latter.  The 
intenfity  of  light,  however,  will  alfo  be  inverfely  as  the  fpace 
which  it  occupies,  and  hence  it  will  be  as  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  the  combuftible  body.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that 
the  quantity  of  light  afforded  by  combuftion  will  be  as  the 
rapidity  of  combuftion,  which  will  be  as  the  affinity  of  the 
body  for  oxygen,  as  the  denfity  of  the  burning  body,  and 
inverfely  as  the  coheiion  of  the  body.  The  difference  of 
cohefion  between  charcoal  and  the  diamond  accounts  for 
the  relative  combuftibility  of  thefe  two  bodies.  For  this 
reafon,  foft  iron  wire  ought  to  afford  more  vivid  combuftion 
in  oxygen  than  fteel  wire. 

In  order  to  obtain  a relative  idea  of  the  value  of  different 
combuftible  bodies,  ufed  for  procuring  artificial  light,  vve 
{ball  detail  fome  ingenious  experiment'  made  by  Dr.  Henry, 
and  publifhed  in  Nicholfon’s  Journal,  vol.  xi.  p.  65. 

Dr.  Henry,  with  a view  to  afeertain  the  relative  value  of 
the  combuftible  gafeS,  made  fome  trials  with  hydrogen,  car- 
imretted  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  oxyd.  Thefe  he  found 


fuperior  property  of  coal  gas  to  produce  light. 


Kind  of  Gas. 

Meafures  of  oxvgen 
gas  required  to  fatu- 
ra leone  hundred  mea- 
fures of  each. 

Meafures  of  carbonic 
acid  produced. 

Pure  hydrogen 

5°  t0  54 

None 

Gas  from  moill  coal 

60 

35 

Do.  Wood  (oak) 

54 

33  ' 

Do.  dried  peat 

68 

43 

Do.  from  cannel coal 

170 

JOO 

Do.  Lamp  oil 

190 

124 

Do.  Wax 

220 

*37 

Pure  olefiant  gas 

2S4 

179 

The  firft:  column  contains  the  different  gafes,  100  mea- 
fures  of  each  being  ufed  in  each  experiment.  The  fecond, 
the  meafures  of  oxygen  which  were  confumed,  while  each 
of  the  100  meafures  were  burning.  The  third,  the  quantity 
in  meafures  of  carbonic  acid,  which  refulted  from  the  com- 
buftion. It  is  a fa&,  already  afeertained,  that  every  meafure 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  has  refulted  from  a meafure  of  oxygen  ; 
confequently,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  confumed  in  its 
formation  is  equal  in  meafure  to  the  numbers  in  the  third 
column  ; the  excefs  of  oxygen,  therefore,  appearing  in  the 
fecond.  By  fubtra&ing  the  number  in  the  third  from  that 
in  the  fecond,  it  will  give  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which 
has  combined  with  the  hydrogen  in  each  of  the  gafes. 
This  excefs  of  oxygen,  in  the  fecond  column,  will  combine 
with  two  meafures  of  hydrogen,  to  form  water.  In  order 
to  form  fome  idea  of  the  relative  value  of  thefe  combuftible 
gafes,  we  will  compare  the  firft,  which  is  pure  hydrogen,  and 
the  laft,  or  the  pure  olefiant  gas,  which  has  the  greateft  efficacy 
in  producing  light.  The  50  meafures  of  oxygen  in  the  firlt 
combine  with  100  of  hydrogen,  and  fince  no  carbonic  acid 
is  produced,  this  is  the  whole  effeft.  In  the  laft  experiment, 
179  of  carbonic  acid  is  formed  at  the  expence  of  179  mea- 
fures of  oxygen,  and  about  |ths  its  weight  of  carbon, 
which  would  alone  have  furnifhed  confiderable  fight.  Since, 
however,  2S4  meafures  of  oxygen  are  expended,  we  have 
2S4  — 179'=  105  meafures  of  oxygen,  which  would  require 
200  mealures  of  hydrogen.  If,  therefore,  hydrogen  and 
carbon  were  equally  efficacious  as  combuftible  bodies  in 
producing  light,  the  quantity  of  light  in  one,  to  that  in  the 
other,  would  be  as  210  -f  j x 179:  100,  or  as  2 5 to  1 
nearly.  The  ratio  ef  the  fpecific  gravities  of  thele  gafes  is 
as  90  to  8 nearly  ; therefore,  multiplying  thefe  ratios,  we  get 
270  to  S,  or  34  to  r nearly,  for  the  relative  intenfity  of 
the  light  of  each. 

Thefe  different  gafes  are  here  fuppofed  by  Dr.  Henry  to 
be  mixtures  of  feveral  gafes,  the  compofition  of  which  is 
known,  and  all  confiding  of  different  proportions  of  hydro, 
gen  and  carbon,  with  the  exception  of  live  carbonic  oxyd, 

which 
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which  contains  oxygen.  Now,  fetting  afide  the  latter  gas, 
which  being  partly  faturated,  the  reft  will  be  in  their  effedt 
to  produce  light,  as  the  quantity  of  carbon  they  contain  ; not 
that  carbon  is  more  effective  than  hydrogen,  but  becaufe 
the  fpccilic  gravity  of  the  gas  is  increafed  by  the  carbon. 
•Since,  therefore,  the  olefiant  gas  contains  the  moft,  and  is  of 
the  greateft  fpecific  gravity  in  confequence,  thofe  gafes  which 
cdntain  the  greateft  quantity  of  olefiant  gas,  muft  be  the  belt 
for  producing  light  by  combuftion.  Now,  it  may  be  feen  in 
the  table,  that  the  gafes  obtained  from  lamp  oil  and  Wax 
are  the  next  to  the  olefiant  gas  in  their  effedl  of  giving  light ; 
and  hence  we  may  conclude  that  thofe  gafes  contain  a large 
proportion  of  olefiant  gas,  and  of  courle  feem  well  fitted  for 
producing  artificial  light.  If  we  may  judge  by  analogy,  we 
may  expedt  that  the  fpermaceti  fat  will  Hand  as  high  as  the 
oil,  and  the  beft  tallow  may,  perhaps,  be  the  next  in  order. 
During  the  burning  of  thefe  fubftances,  the  vapour  which, 
when  kindled,  conllitutes  the  flame,  may  conlift  of  a great 
proportion  of  the  olefiant  gas.  In  the  burning  of  all  fatty 
l'ubltances,  however,  there  is  a great  redundancy  of  carbon, 
which  flies  off  with  the  gafeous  produdts  in  the  form  .of 
(moke,  and  which  is  burnt  in  the  Argand  lamp.  The  above 
fadts  will  furnifh  an  elegant  and  Ample  method  of  appreti- 
ating  the  relative  value  of  the  different  combuftible  bodies 
to  produce  light.  See  Gas-lights,  Lamp,  and  Com- 
bustion. 

The  light  which  is  furnifhed  by  combuftion,  and  commonly 
called  artificial  light,  is  confidered  by  moft  philofophers  as 
being  a component  part  of  the  bodies  employed  in  the  com- 
hullion.  Even  in  the  Ample  procefs  of  heating  a body  red- 
hot,  it  is  faid  that  the  body  at  that  temperature  begins  to  give 
out  light.  It  is  rather  curious,  that  all  bodies  fhould  give 
out  light  at  the  fame  temperature,  which  is  faid  to  be  about 
Soo°  Fall.  It  would  appear,  from  a fadt  given  by  the  late 
Mr.  Wedgewood,  that  the  emanating  medium  is  heat  or  light, 
according  to  the  denfity  of  the  body  from  which  it  is  ema- 
nated. The  heated  air  is  fo  hot,  as  to  make  a thin  flip  of 
gold  appear  red-hot,  although  the  aerial  medium  did  not  be- 
come luminous.  Terreftrial  light,  as  it  appears  to  poffefs 
moft  of  the  properties  of  folar  light,  like  it,  can  be  tranfmitted 
and  refracted  by  tranfparent  bodies,  and  it  ftridtly  refern- 
bles  it  in  being  refledted  by  the  fame  bodies.  It  is  faid,  how- 
ever, to  contain  a different  proportion  of  the  coloured  ray3 
from  that  of  folar  light,  being  defective  in  the  blue,  and  re- 
dundant in  the  red  rays. 

Dodtor  Herfchel  has  made  a number  of  experiments  upon 
terreftrial  heat,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  the  heat  furnilhed 
by  the  fun ; but  he  feems  to  have  taken  it  for  granted,  that  the 
folar  light  and  tne  artificial  do  not  differ,  although  his  ex- 
periments prove,  that  terreftrial  heat  and  folar  heat  differ 
effentially.  Artificial  heat  does  not  pafs  through  glafs, 
w^ile  the  folar  calorific  rays  pafs  ealily  through  the  iubftance 
of  a prifm,  and  afterwards  through  a convex  lens. 

It  has  been  found  that  artificial  light  has  fome  chemical 
properties.  The  Abbe  Teflier  found  that  the  green  colour  of 
vegetables  is  produced  by  the  light  of  a lamp.  This  fadt  has 
been  confirmed  by  Decandolle. 

Light,  for  the  Properties  of  reflected , fee  Reflection, 
Miriiok,  Sec. 

Light,  for  the  Properties,  &c.  of  ref  ratted,  fee  Refrac- 
tion, Lens,  &c. 

Light,  for  the  DoBrine  of  the  Colours  of,  fee  Colour, 
Refraction,  and  Rf.frangibility. 

Light,  for  the  Maimer  in  which  it  affeBs  our  Senfes,  and 
how  it  contributes  to  Vifion,  fee  Vision. 

Light  from  Diamonds  and  other  Bodies.  See  Light, 
fupra.  Diamond,  Electricity,  and  Phoshiorus. 
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Light,  Exhibition  of,  by  living  Animals.  This  Angular  pro- 
perty belongs  only  to  creatures  of  a Ample  ftrudture.  It  ap- 
pears to  refide  only  in  certain  fpecies  of  the  four  laft  claffes  as 
eftablifhed  by  modern  naturalifts,  viz.  mollufca,  infeBs , worms, 
and  zoophytes. 

The  niollufca  and  worms  contain  each  but  a Angle  fpecies, 
which  has  been  afeertained  to  fliew  light ; for  the  account 
of  certain  fpecies  of  tepas,  murex,  and  charm  yie'ding  iight, 
does  not  feem  to  reft  upon  any  good  authority,  and  the  {tones 
toid  by  Brugueire  and  by  Flaugergues  of  earth-worms 
being  luminous,  are  improbable  in  themfelves,  even  it  they 
were  not  contrary  to  common  cbfervation.  See  Journal 
ePHiftoirc  Naturelle,  tom.  ii.,  and  Journal  de  Phyfiqtie, 
tom.  xvi. 

The  examples  of  luminous  fpecies  are  more  numerous 
among!!  infeBs  than  in  any  other  clafs.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  tne  following  genera  ; elalsr,  lampyns,  fulgora,  pan - 
fus,  fcolopendra , cancer,  lynccus,  and  limulus. 

There  are  alfo  many  luminous  zoophytes,  particularly  in 
the  genus  Medufa,  and  in  the  new  genus  Beroe. 

Some  writers  have  attributed  the  property  of  fhining 
while  alive  to  certain  fifties  ; but,  as  it  would  appear,  upon 
very  queftionable  grounds.  In  a voyage  trom  France  to 
Cayenne,  Mr.  Bajon  faw  in  the  fea  a number  of  luminous 
points  which  theme  when  ftruck,  and  another  appearance  of 
pale  flames,  about  three  feet  below  the  furtace  ot  the  watei*. 
He  likevvile  obferved  in  the  migration  of  the  dorado  and 
other  fifties,  that  their  bodies  were  ftudded  with  fimilar 
luminous  points.  Upon  examination  be  difeovered  thofe  to 
be  minute  fpheres  which  adhered  to  the  furlace  of  the  fifh. 
Thefe  were  moft  probably  the  fmall  fpecies  of  luminous 
medufa . We  fhall  hereafter  notice  that  Bajon’s  obfervations 
therefore  (hewed  no  property  cf  Alining  in  the  fifh  them- 
felves. 

Godeheu  de  Riville  ftates  in  a paper  he  fent  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  that  he  found  in  the  Scomber  pelamis,  on 
opening  it  alive,  an  oil  which  was  extremely  luminous.  • It 
fhould  be  obferved,  that  Riville  was  prepoffeffed  with  the 
opinion  of  all  the  luminous  appearances  of  the  fea  being 
oecafioned  by  a peculiar  oily  fluid  : other  parts  of  his  Me- 
moir {hew  inaccuracy  of  information  ; and  it  may  be  added, 
that  if  the  oil  of  filhes  were  ufually  luminous,  as  fuppofed 
by  Riville,  it  would  be  a fat!  very  generally  known. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  confider  the  luminous  property 
in  thofe  animals  which  have  been  afeertained  to  poffefs  it. 
Afterwards  we  fhall  deferibe  the  peculiar  organs  from  which 
the  light  is  known  in  certain  fpecies  to  emanate  : and  laftly, 
we  fhall  examine  the  opinions  that  have  been  entertained  re- 
fpedting  the  nature  and  origin  of  animal  light. 

The  fpecies  of  Pholas , deferibed  by  Pliny  under  the 
name  of  DaBylus,  lias  long  been  known  to  poffefs  remark- 
able powers  of  evolving  light.  It  is  recorded  by  Pliny, 
that  every  part  of  this  animal’s  fubftance  is  charged  with  a 
fluid,  which,  like  liquid  phofphorus,  renders  any  objed! 
luminous  with  which  it  comes  into  contact. 

Reaumur  has  confirmed  the  obfervations  of  Pliny ; he 
found  alfo  that  the  water  contained  in  the  fliell  of  the  dac- 
tylus,  and  other  fluids  in  which  the  animal  might  be  im- 
merfed,  acquired  the  property  of  fhining,  and  after  touching 
the  creature,  the  hands  communicated  to  common  water  a 
milky  or  pale  phofphoric  appearance.  Reaumur  obferved 
that  the  light  was  moft  vivid  when  the  daBylus  was  frefli ; it 
afterwards  gradually  declined  until  it  became  extindt.  He 
dried  the  entire  animal,  which  deprived  it  of  all  power 
of  fhining,  but  this  was  reftored  in  a weaker  degree  even 
after  four  or  five  days,  by  moiftening  it  either  with  frefli  or 
fait  water.  So  far  from  the  proccfs  of  diffclution  being  at 
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all  necefTary  to  the  luminous  appearance  of  the  daBylus , 
Reaumur  found  that  it  was  deftroyedby  putting  putrid  indi- 
viduals amongft  thofe  which  had  been  recently  taken.  Mem. 
de  l’Acad.  des  Sc.  de  Paris,  1712. 

There  are  three  luminous  fpecies  of  elater  ; the  noBi- 
lucus , phofphoreus , and  ignitus.  The  fir  it  of  thefe  (bines  fo 
brilliantly,  that  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  South 
America,  it  is  faid  many  tribes  of  Indians  ufed  no  other 
light  for  tranfa&ing  their  ordinary  bufinefs  ; and  at  prefent 
the  women  wear  the  infeft  at  night  as  an  ornament  in  their 
head-drefs.  Dr.  Patrick  Brown,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Jamaica, 
fays,  the  elater  noBilucus  is  feldotn  met  with  during  the 
day,  it  being  then  torpid  ; it  flies  by  night,  at  which  time 
it  emits  an  unfteady  light,  having  alternate  moments  of 
darknefs.  He.obferved,  alfo,  that  the  extinftion  of  the  light 
depended  upon  the  will  of  the  animal. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  elaters  the  light  proceeds 
from  the  fmooth  yellow  fpots  fituated  upon  the  corcelet  ; 
but  Dr.  Brown  feems  to  think  that  all  the  internal  fubftance 
is  equally  luminous,  and  that  the  yellow  fpots  appear  fo  in 
a greater  degree  than  the  other  parts,  in  confequence  of  the 
tranfparency  of  the  (hell  at  thefe  places  favouring  the  tranf- 
miflion  of  the  light.  He  fays,  in  forcing  the  rings  that 
cover  the  different  parts  of  the  body  a little  afunder,  you 
may  obferve  the  fame  light  to  iffue  from  all  the  entrails 
indifcriminately.  The  internal  parts  of  infefts  are  fo  tranf- 
parent,  and  would  permit  fo  much  light  to  pafs  through 
them  from  the  proper  organs,  that  Brown  might  readily 
have  taken  up  the  above  opinion  without  its  being  well 
founded.  Thus  we  have  obferved,  on  opening  the  glow- 
worm at  the  back  in  the  dark,  that  the  light  (hone  through 
all  the  inteftinal  part6. 

There  is  fome  obfcurity  in  the  accounts  of  naturalifls 
with  refpeft  to  the  elater  phofphoreus.  Degeer  diftinguiflies 
it  from  the  noBilucus,  on  account  of  the  yellow  fpots  being 
vifible  on  both  the  upper  and  lower  Aides  of  the  corcelet ; 
but  we  have  found  that  this  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  latter 
fpecies  alfo.  The  principal,  and  perhaps  the  only  real  dif- 
tindlion  of  the  phofphoreus , is  its  fmaller  Aze  than  the  noBi- 
lucus. 

- The  elater  ignitus  of  Fabricius  is  confiderably  fmaller  than 
the  preceding  fpecies,  and  is  fufficiently  charadterifed  by 
having  the  m argins  of  the  corcelet  yellow,  in  place  of  the 
two  yellow  fpots. 

The  genus  Lampyris  contains  many  fpecies  which  emit 
light  ; of  thefe  we  may  mention  the  L noBiluca , or  comrfton 
glow-worm;  L. fplcndidula,  of  which  Degeer  confiders  the 
noBiluca  as  a variety  ; the  L.  ignita , L phofphorea,  L.  niti- 
dula,  L.lucida , L,.  italica,  L.japonica,  and  L.  peijylvanica, 
which  laft  appears  to  be  the  Pyralis  minor  of  Brown.  Pro- 
bably other  fpecies  of  lampyris  might  be  enumerated 
amongft  thofe  that  have  the  property  of  (hining  ; but  as 
the  light  of  all  the  lampyrides  appears  to  be  produced  nearly 
in  the  fame  manner,  it  is  not  fo  neceffary  to  our  purpofe, 
to  fix  with  precifion  the  number  of  the  luminous  fpecies. 

The  lampyrides , like  the  elaters,  have  the  power  of  regulat- 
ing at  pleafure  the  degree  of  their  light,  or  of  fufpending  it 
altogether.  The  colour  of  the  light  depends  upon  its 
ftrength  ; when  very  weak  it  is  of  a faint  emerald  colour, 
and  in  its  mod  vivid  Hate  it  is  a bright  yellow  or  orange 
colour. 

The  glow-worms  of  this  country  are  only  luminous  in  the 
feafon  for  procreation,  which  lads  during  the  fummer  months; 
when  the  females  are  impregnated,  and  have  depofited  their 
eggs,  they  flune  no  longer.  This  circumltance  has  autho- 
rifed  the  common  opinion,  that  the  exhibition  of  light  is 
made  for  the  purpofe  of  guiding  or  inviting  the  male  ihfedt. 


The  glow-worms  mod  frequently  affemhle  in  numbers! 
upon  dry  banks,  or  under  hedges  on  the  (ides  of  unfre- 
quented roads ; they  are  rarely  feen  on  public  roads  or  in- 
fields. They  do  not  difplay  their  light  upon  all  nights 
alike ; fcarcely  one  of  them  will  be  feen  for  feveral  nights 
together,  and  then,  as  it  were  by  common  confcnr,  they  ap- 
pear with  great  fplendour  for  a lew  nights,  after  which  they 
again  retire.  Their  difappearance  probably  depends  upon 
their  meeting  with  the  male  infedt,  for  we  have  not  obferved 
that  the  (late  of  the  weather  has  any  influence  upon  them. 
They  commonly  begin  to  (bine  before  it  is  quite  dark,  and 
extinguifh  their  light  fome  time  before  the  approach  of  day. 
It  is  remarkable  with  what  regularity  their  inflinct  guides 
them  in  this  particular  ; we  have  kept  them  the  whole  day  in 
darknefs,  without  their  (hewing  any  defire  to  move  or  ex- 
pofe  their  light,  yet  in  the  evening,  although  purpofelv 
placed  near  burning  candles,  they  crawled  about  and  (hone 
with  brilliancy. 

The  light  of  the  glow-worm  is  always  mod  vivid  when  the 
creature  is  in  motion  ; it  may  alfo  be  excited  or  encreafed 
by  turning  the  infect  on  its  back,  or  otherwife  teazing  it. 
But  the  luminous  appearance  is  interrupted  at  all  times  by 
fhort  and  irregular  periods  of  either  diminiftied  light  or  total 
darknefs  ; ufually,  however,  there  are  two  final!  fpots  on 
the  laft  ring  of  the  abdomen,  which  retain  their  light  whilft 
the  other  luminous  rings  ceafe  to  fhine. 

The  lampyris  italica  has  been  obferved,  like  the  noBiluca, 
to  have  the  power  of  modifying  its  light  ; it  is,  however, 
rendered  more  brilliant  at  each  motion  of  its  wings.  Mem. 
de  l’Acad.  des  Sc.  1766. 

The  pyralis  minor  of  Brown  exhibits  a vacillating  light  ; 
fometimes  ftronger,  fometimes  weaker,  and  at  times  dying 
wholly  away.  The  light  is  always  renewed  in  a few 
feconds,  the  obfeure  intervals  being  of  (liorter  continuance 
than  the  moments  of  illumination,  which  the  creature  feems 
able  to  command  at  pleafure.  Every  part  of  the  abdomen 
appears  to  yield  light  in  this  infedt,  which  is  ftronger  and 
more  conftant  than  what  is  emitted  by  the  elater  noBilucus. 
Brown’s  Hiftory  of  Jamaica. 

It  has  been  affected,  that  the  larva  and  chryfalis  of  the 
lampyrides  are  luminous.  Degeer  mentions,  that  the  larva  of 
the  lampyris  italica  has  been  miftaken  by  Linnaeus  for  the 
perfedt  female  infedt. 

M.  Gueneau  de  Montbiellard  not  only  dates  the  larva 
and  chryfalis  of  the  glow-worm  to  be  phofphorefcent,  but 
that  the  eggs  alfo  for  two,  three,  five,  or  more  days  after 
they  are  expelled  irom  the  female,  emit  light  without  inter- 
miflion  or  decreafe,  and  that  for  an  equal  time  their  light 
declines  until  it  becomes  extinct.  He  obferves,  that  it  is 
not  neceffary  for  the  eggs  to  be  fecundated,  but  thofe  which, 
(hone  longed  produced  tire  larvx.  In  one  inftance  he  did 
not  find  the  eggs  to  be  luminous  ; on  another  occafion,  fonve 
eggs,  which  were  laid  on  the  12th  of  June,  (hew-ed  a degree 
of  light,  even  on  the  2Sth  of  July.  Memoire  fur  la  Lampyre. 
Acad,  de  Dijon. 

We  have  very  frequently  had  great  numbers  of  the  eggs 
of  the  glow-worm  in  our  poffeflion,  biK  we  never  faw  thera 
in  a luminous  (late,  except  upon  one  occafion,  when  they 
(hone  unremittingly  for  feveral  days  together,  as  deferibed 
by  Montbiellard;  the  fadl  is,  therefore,  the  more  remarkable, 
on  account  of  the  rarity  of  its  occurrence. 

Belides  the  fpecies  of  ft/gora,  in  which  the  luminous 
faculty  has  been  noticed,  there  are  probably  feveral  others, 
if  we  may  judge  by  analogy  of  ltrudture,  that  alfo  poffefs 
it.  The  individuals  molt  diitinguifhed  for  this  property,  arc 
the  lanternaria,  Candelaria,  and  pyrorhynchus. 

The  fu/gara  lanternaria  difplays  a very  brilliant  fparkling 
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•light,  which  is  only  feen  during  the  night  when  the  infedt  is 
in  motion.  Madam  Merian  having  once  colledled  a number 
of  this  fpecies,  {he  enclofed  them  in  a box,  without  being 
aware  of  their  luminous  property.  Being  one  night  attracted 
by  the  noife  that  proceeded  from  the  box,  {he  opened  it,  and, 
to  her  great  furprife,  found  every  infeti  in  motion,  and  yield- 
ing a ftrong  light.  Merian  Surin. 

Cuvier  feems  to  entertain  fome  doubts  of  the  luminous 
property  of  the  lanternaria.  He  fays,  in  his  Tableau  Elemen- 
taire  de  l’Hiftoire  Naturelle,  fome  voyagers  have  afferted, 
that  the  projedlion  from  the  head  of  the  infed  emits  a vivid 
light,  but  it  appears,  at  lea  It,  that  this  does  not  exift  at  all 
times. 

The  fulgora  Candelaria  has  been  obferved  to  throw  out 
flafhes  of ’light,  which  are  fucceeded  by  moments  of  ob- 
fcurity. 

The  fulgora  pyrorhynchus  has  been  reported  to  Ihed  a ra- 
diant light. 

With  refpeft  to  the  luminous  property  of  the  other  ful- 
gora, we  are  not  in  poffeflion  of  any  particulars. 

The  paufut  fpherocerus  has  been  difeovered  to  yield  light 
by  Dr.  Afzelius.  On  going  to  look  at  his  fpecimen  one 
evening,  he  fays,  he  happened  to  hand  between  the  li^ht 
and  the  box  in  which  it  was  contained,  fo  that  his  fiiadow 
fell  upon  the  infecl  ; he  obferved,  to  his  great  aftonifhment, 
the  globes  of  the  antennae,  like  two  lanterns,  fpreading  a 
dim  phofphoric  light.  He  examined  the  infedl  feveral  times 
during  that  night,  when  the  fame  appearance  {till  prefented 
itfelf ; he  was,  however,  difappointed  in  not  having  the  op- 
portunity of  making  further  obfervations  upon  the  animal, 
as  it  was  fo  much  exhaulted  it  died  before  morning,  and  he 
•was  not  able  to  procure  another  fpecimen.  Linnxan  Tranf- 
aftions,  vol.  iv. 

The  fcolopendra  eleclrica  is  an  infeft  frequently  found  in 
this  country,  but  is  not  obferved  to  be  luminous  at  all  times. 
Degeer  faid  he  never  faw  it  emit  light,  which  was  probably 
owing  to  the  animal  being  only  luminous  under  particular 
circumftances.  It  would  appear  that  this  fpecies  is  inca- 
pable of  Olining  unlefs  after  expofure  to  folar  light.  In  fe- 
veral experiments  that  were  made  upon  the  fcolopendra 
eletlr'ica,  it  was  found,  that  the  creature  could  not  be  ex- 
cited to  Ihine  after  it  had  remained  all  day  in  a dark  fitua- 
tion,  but  a {hort  expofure  to  the  light  appeared  to  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  reftpre  the  luminous  property. 

The  light  produced  by  the  fcolopendra  elcdrica  has  a dull 
phofphoric  appearance  ; it  is  a momentary  emanation,  which 
only  takes  place  when  the  creature  is  difturbed  or  prefled. 

The  fcolopendra  phofphorca  is  but  imperfe&ly  known  ; in 
the  edition  of  the  Syftema  Naturae,  publilhed  in  1767,  Lin- 
nxus  ftates,  that  this  infecl  is  an  inhabitant  of  Alia  ; that  it 
yields,  during  the  night,  a light  refembling  that  of  the  glow- 
worm, and  that  it  is  caught  by  falling  from  the  {ley  on  {hips 
in  the  Indian  and  -/Ethiopian  feas,  100  miles  from  the  con- 
tinent. Linnaeus  quotes  as  his  authority,  Car.  Guelt.  Eke- 
berg,  who,  he  fays,  faw,  deferibed,  and  delineated  the  animal. 

Ekeberg  was  a Swede,  and  the  captain  of  an  Eall  India- 
nan. He  made  fourteen  voyages,  but,  as  far  as  we  can 
learn,  never  pubhfhcd  his  difeovery  of  the  fcolopendra  phof- 
phorea,  and  as  we  have  r>>  fubfeqnent  accounts  of  this  iniecl 
by  other  voyagers,  its  real  charadlers,  and  perhaps  exigence, 
mull  remain  doubtful. 

The  cancer  fulgent  was  difeovered  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks, 
during  his  firit  voyage  with  captain  Cook,  in  the  paffage 
from  Madeira  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  He  obferved,  that  its 
whole  body  was  illuminated,  and  produced  very  vivid  fiafhes 
cf  light.  Phil.  Tranf.  1810,  part  ii. 


Hablitzl  relates,  that  a cable  being  on  one  occafion  draw* 
up  from  the  fea,  it  was  found  to  exhibit  light,  and,  upon 
dofer  infpeClion,  it  was  perceived  to  be  covered  with  the 
cancer  pule x.  Hablitzl  ap.  Pall.  n.  nord.  Beytr.  4.  p.  396. 

Thules  and  Bernard,  of  the  academy  of  Verfailles,  alfo 
reported,  that  they  met  with  the  cancer  pulex  entirely  lumi- 
nous. 

In  different  fyftems  of  natural  hillory,  the  property  of 
{hining  is  attributed  to  this  fpecies  of  cancer,  probably  only 
on  the  above  authorities.  The  accuracy  of  the  aflertion 
might  perhaps  be  ftill  called  in  queltiou,  as  the  cancer  pulex 
being  frequently  under  our  eyes,  its  luminous  property,  if  it 
exilled,  could  hardly  efcape  more  general  obfervation. 

In  1754,  Godeheu  de  Riville  difeovered  a luminous  tefta- 
ceous  infedl  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  which  appears  to  be- 
long to  that  divifion  of  the  Linnaean  genus,  monocu/us,  called 
by  Muller  lynceus. 

Riville,  perceiving  the  fea  around  his  {hip  to  emit  a very 
brilliant  light,  procured  fome  of  the  water  and  {trained  it ; 
after  which  it  ceafed  to  {hine,  but  the  cloth  was  covered 
with  luminous  fpecks,  that  refembled  in  form  and  magnitude 
the  ova  of  filh  ; oh  being  examined  in  the  light  with  a mag- 
nifying glafs,  they  were  difeovered  to  have  an  internal  mo- 
tion ; fome  that  were  fet  at  liberty  in  the  water  were  feen  to 
fwim  with  great  rapidity  like  water  fleas.  Riville  feized  one 
of  tliefe  with  a pair  of  forceps,  which  caufed  it  to  {hed  a 
luminous  liquor  of  a blue  colour,  that  illuminated  the  water 
to  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  lines. 

Some  of  thefe  animals  were  put  into  freih  water,  which 
they  furvived  only  a few  feconds,  and  defeended,  ftruggling, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vefTel ; many  of  them  rendered  much 
luminous  fluid  while  dying. 

Riville  delcnbes  this  creature  as  being  enclofed  in  a {hell 
refembling  an  almond,  fplit  along  the  fide,  and  notched  at 
the  upper  end,  which  is  fo  tranfparent  that  all  the  internal 
parts  are  feen  through  it.  The  infc6l  has  four  jointed  ari- 
tennx,  furniflied  at  their  extremities  with  long  fetx.  There 
are  two  feet  armed  with  hooks ; and  below  thefe,  a thick 
'foot  terminating  in  feveral  claws.  The  vifeera  are  contained 
in  a round  fac  ; and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  Ihell  there  is 
found  a number  of  azure-coloured  globules,  which  Riville 
confidered  as  refervoirs  of  the  luminous  fluid,  becaufe  they 
became  of  a dull  yellow  colour  when  the  animal  was  about  to 
die : but  they  are  more  probably  the  ova,  which  are  alfo 
vilible  in  this  fituation  in  other  teftaceous  inledls. 

The  luminous  liquor  {hed  by  the  animal  does  not,  Riville 
fays,  mix  with  water,  but  floats  on  the  furface  like  globules 
of  oil.  By  draining  fome  water  from  which  the  animals 
had  been  removed,  iimilar  globules  were  left  in  a diftinft 
form  upon  the  cloth.  From  thefe  circumftances,  he  was 
difpofed  to  believe  that  the  globules  he  law  were  really  of  an 
oily  nature  : which  opinion  he  was  in  a great  meafure  in- 
duced to  adopt,  from  a preconceived  theory,  that  all  the 
luminous  appearances  of  animals  depend  upon  the  occaiional 
prefence  of  an  oily  fluid.  Memoire  fur  la  Mer  lumineufe. 
Mem.  Etrang.  de  l’Acad.  des  Scien.  tom.  iii. 

A few  years  ago,  captain  Horihurg  prefented  fir  Jofeph 
Banks  with  fome  notes  on  the  luminous  appearance  of  the 
fea,  and  a drawing  of  a phofphorefcent  marine  infedl,  whioh 
have  been  publifhed  in  a paper  of  Mr.  Macartney’s  com- 
municated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1S10. 

Captain  Horftnirg  remarks,  that  the  luminous  date  of 
the  fea  between  the  tropics  is  generally  accompanied  with 
the  appearance  of  a great  number  of  marine  animals,  of 
various  kinds,  upon  the  furface  of  the  water ; to  many  of 
which  he  does  not,  however,  attribute  the  property  of 
5 D z {hining. 
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fluffing.  At  other  times,  when  the  water  which  gave  out 
light  was  examined,  it  appeared  only  to  contain  fmall  par- 
ticles of  a duflcy  draw  colour,  which  diffolved  unuer  the 
flighted  touch  of  the  finger. 

Captain  Horfburg  hkewife  obferves,  that  in  Bombay, 
during  the  hot  weather  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  he 
lias  frequently  feen’the  edges  of  the  fea  much  illuminated 
by  minute  fparkling  points.  Thefe,  whilft  in  the  water, 
always  avoided  feizure,  by  moving  away  from  the  hand,  fo 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  procured  any  of  them.  Upon 
two  occafions  he  luccecded  in  deteding  the  animals  that 
caufed  the  light  of  the  fea.  At  fun-rile,  on  April  12th, 
179S,  in  the  Arabian  fea,  he  perceived  feveral  luminous 
fpots  in  the  water,  which  conceiving  to  be  animals,  he  went 
in  the  boat,  and  with  fome  difficulty  caught  one.  This  in- 
fe£t,  he  fays,  refembled  the  wood-lonfe  in  appearance,  and 
was  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length.  When  viewed 
with  the  microfcope,  it  feemed  to  be  formed  by  fedions  of 
a thin  crudaceous  nature.  During  the  time  any  fluid  re- 
mained in  the  animal,  it  (hone  brilliantly  like  the  fire-fly. 

In  the  month  of  June  of  the  fame  year,  he  picked  up  an 
infed  on  a fandy  beach,  which  gave  light.  This  was  alfo 
covered  with  a thin  fliell,  but  was  of  a different  fhape  and  a 
larger  fize  than  the  animal  taken  in  the  Arabian  fea. 

Mr.  Macartney  entertains  no  doubt  that  both  thefe  in- 
feds  were  monoculi.  The  firfl  he  refers  to  the  genus  Li- 
tnulus  of  Muller,  and  gives  it  the  fpecific  name  of  NoBilucus. 
See  Phil.  Tranfad.  1810,  part  ii. 

•The  light  of  the  fea  has  been  mod  frequently  aferibed  to 
the  prefence  of  a minute  fpecies  of  worm,  the  nereis  noBiluca 
of  Linnteus,  even  by  thofe  who  did  not  pretend  to  have  feen 
the  animal. 

This  creature  was  firft  deferibed  under  the  name  of  luc- 
tioletta  marina,  in  a fmall  pamphlet  publifhed  by  Dr.  Vianelli 
at  Venice,'  in  1749.  He  found  about  thirty  of  them  on  the 
leaf  of  an  alga,  taken  up  from  the  lake  of  Chioggia.  By 
Ihaking  the  leaf,  he  fucceeded  in  procuring  one  of  thefe  on 
a piece  of  white  paper.  To  the  naked  eye  it  appeared,  in 
form  and  magnitude,  like  the  half  of  the  hair  of  the  eye -lid. 
It  had  a yellow  colour,  and  was  formed  of  very  tender  fub- 
flance.  When  it  was  examined  under  the  microfcope,  he 
difeovered  that  it  had  the  figure  of  a worm,  and  confided  of 
joints  or  fegments.  It  had  two  antennas ; a number  of  fe- 
taceous  proceffes  along  each  fide  of  the  body,  which  he  son- 
fidered  as  fins ; and  under  thefe,  other  twided  proceffes 
analogous  to  feet.  Nuove  Scoperte  Intorno  le  Luci  not- 
turne  dell’  Acqua  marina  fatte  da  Guefeppe  Vianelli. 

Vianelli’s  obfervations  were  repeated  foon  after  by  Gri- 
felini.  He  procured  fome  of  thefe  animals  upon  the  fea- 
weed,  on  which  they  are  ufually  found ; and  having 
placed  one  of  them  in  fome  water,  between  two  concave 
glaffes,  he  fubje&ed  it  to  microfcopic  examination  with  the 
highed  magnifying  powers  : by  which  means,  all  the  parts 
of  the  worm  were  very  evident.  He  deferibes  the  head  as 
having  two  fhort  antennae,  and  a horn-fhaped  procefs  be- 
tween thefe,  and  two  dark  coloured  eyes.  The  lateral  pro- 
ceffi.s,  he  fays,  form  tranfparent  cafes,  which  terminate  in 
a denticulated  manner,  and  contain  each  a tuft  of  hair. 
The  ether  proceffes  are  alfo  tranfparent,  extenfile,  and  fome- 
times  entwined  together. 

He  obferved  that  the  light  is  died  at  all  feafons,  but  is 
mod  drilling  and  mod  frequently  feen  in  fummer.  When 
the  wil  d is  about  to  change  from  the  SE.  into  the  E.,  the 
light  is  increafed  ; and  in  the  dark  winter  nights  which  fuc- 
ceed  a warm  fun,  the  luminous  appearance  is  produced  as  in 
fummer. 


Grifelini  further  mentions  the  Alining  of  another  marine- 
iufeft,  which  appears  to  be  the  monoculus  difeovered  by  Ri- 
ville.  Obfervations  de  Frai^ois  Grifelini  fur  la  Scolopcndre 
marine  luifante,  Venife  1750. 

The  fame  animal  has  Hkewife  been  deferibed  and  figured 
by  Adler,  under  the  name  of  the  nereis  phofphorans.  His 
deferrption  coincides  with  that  of  Grifelini.  He  Hates  that 
this  fpecies  is  found  in  the  African  and  Indian  oceans,  but 
that  it  is  rarely  met  with  irr  the  Northern  feas.  Amcenitates 
Academical  Carol.  Linne. 

The  nereis  noBiluca  was  feen  by  the  abbe  Nollet,  M.  Ri- 
gaud,  and  l'ougeroux  de  Bondaroy.  The  latter,  however, 
deferibes  it  to  be  the  fize  of  the  head  of  a fmall  pin.  He 
fays  it  increafes,  diminifhes,  or  extinguilhes  its  light  at 
pleafure,  which  commonly  iffucs  from  the  poderior  part  of 
the  body ; but  when  fully  illuminated,  the  head  only  is 
opaque.  The  colour  of  the  light  is  blueifh.  When 
fqueezed,  it  flieds  a train  of  luminous  fluid  ; which  appear- 
ance is  alfo  feen,  in  a degree,  when  it  is  agitated  in  the 
water.  He  mentions  having  obferved  two  fizes  of  the  ani- 
mal, but  cannot  determine  whether  thefe  are  different  ages, 
fexes,  or  fpecies.  Mem.  de  1’ Acad,  des  Scien.  1767. 

The  abbe  Dicquemare  dates,  that  he  faw  the  luminous 
animals  difeovered  by  Vianelli ; that  he  exhibited  them  to 
his  pupils  during  his  le&ures,  and  delineated  them  at  the 
fame  time.  Thefe  drawings  he  fent  to  Rigaud,  who  re- 
turned for  anfwer,  that  the  defigns  were  precifcly  the  fame 
of  thofe  which  he  had  himfelf  executed.  Journal  de  Phy- 
fique,  tom.  vi. 

Spallanzani  alfo  afferted  that  he  had  feen  the  nereis  noBi- 
luca. 

After  fuch  a drilling  concurrence  of  tedimony,  we  cannot 
prefume  to  doubt  the  exidence  of  this  fpecies  of  luminous 
animal : but  we  are  led  to  think  that  it  never  vifits  the  coalls 
of  this  country  ; as  in  numerous  examinations  we  have  made 
of  lea-water  in  a luminous  date,  we  have  not  met  with  it. 
Judging  from  our  own  experience,  and  comparing  it  with 
the  obfervations  of  others,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the 
nereis  noBiluca  is,  generally  fpeaking,  a rare  fpecies,  and 
that  the  light  of  the  fea  is  mod  frequently  occafioned  by 
medufte. 

The  larged  and  mod  fplendid  of  the  luminous  medufa  is 
th peUuccns,  which  was  diicovered  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  in 
the  fird  voyage  of  captain  Cook.  It  was  taken  up  from  the 
fea,  at  the  fame  time  with  the  cancer  fulgent  already  men- 
tioned, in  the  paffage  from  Madeira  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
This  fpecies  meafures  fix  inches  acrofs  the  crown  or  umbella, 
whiefi  is  marked  by  a number  of  opaque  lines  that  pafs  off 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  The  edge  of  the  um- 
bella is  divided  into  a number  of  lobules,  which  fucceed 
each  other,  one  large  and  two  fmall  ones  alternately.  From 
within  the  margin  of  the  umbella  there  is  fufpended  a 
number  of  long  cord-ftiaped  tentacula.  The  ceritral  part  of 
the  animal  is  opaque,  and  furnifhes  four  thick  irregularly 
fliaped  proceffes,  which  hang  down  in  the  midd  of  the  ten- 
tacula. 

The  medufa  pellucens  throws  out  flafiies  of  light  during  its 
contractions.  which  are  fo  vivid  as  to  affeffi.  the  fight  of  the 
beholders.-  When  the  water  in  which  thefe  animals,  and 
fome  of  the  cancer  fulgcns,  were  contained,  was  emptied  out 
of  a bucket,  it  appeared  like  a dream  of  fire,  or  fufed  gold. 
Phil.  Tranf.  1810,  part  ii. 

The  medufa  noBiluca  is  deferibed  by  Forflcal,  as  meafuring 
about  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  one  and  a half  inch 
in  depth.  Its  furface  is  convex,  of  a reddidi  glafs  colour, 
with  brown  fpots.  The  margin  is  notched  mto  1C  lobules. 

The 
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The  central  part,  containing  the  vifeera,  hangs  down  for  fome 
way,  and  is  furrounded  by  eight  fomewhat  broad  tentacula. 
Forikal,  Defcriptiones  Animalium. 

This  fpccies  is  reported  to  be  extremely  luminous,  particu- 
larly round  the  margin. 

For (l<a l has  deferibed  alfo  a fpecies  of  luminous  animal 
under  the  name  of  medufa  denfa.  It  appears  to  be  a beroe, 
and  correfponds  moft  nearly  with  the  medufa  pileus  of 
Gmelin. 

A luminous  fpecies  of  medufa  was  difeovered  by  Spallan- 
zani in  the  ftrait  of  Medina.  Its  form  is  convex,  with  a fim- 
briated margin.  There  are  four  thick  tentacula,  and  eight 
which  are  long  and  flender.  Tlicfe  are  each  hollow.  In 
the  concavity  of  the  umbella  there  are  four  fmall  groups  of 
long  thin  bodies,  entwined  together  like  inteftines,  and  ad- 
hering to  an  entangled  mafs  of  fmall  tubes  of  a filver  colour, 
that  are  extremely  tranfparent  and  elaftic.  At  the  internal 
edge  of  the  cavity  of  the  umbella  there  is  a thin  mufcular 
lamina.  The  purfe  communicates  with  four  lateral  orifices, 
and  has  an  aperture  befides.  Spallanzani  reprefents  this 
fpecies  as  being  exceedingly  luminous.  He  fays  it  (bines  . 
like  a torch,  and  is  frifible  35  feet  below  the  furface  of  the 
water.  The  light  is  variable  ; fometimes  it  continues  for  a 
quarter  or  half  an  hour,  or  longer  ; at  others  it  becomes  fud- 
denly  extinft,  and  re-appears  after  a confiderable  interval. 
He  fuppofes  that  the  ceflation  of  the  light  depends  upon  the 
animal  being  at  perfect  reft.  ' Memoria  fopra  le  medufe  fof- 
foriche.  Mem.  della  Soc.  Ital.  tomo  vii.  and  Spallanzani’s 
Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies. 

Spallanzani  further  ftates,  that  he  difeovered  in  that  part 
of  the  fea  next  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Genoa,  in  addition  to  the 
nereis  nottiluca,  five  other  fpecies  of  fea  glow-worms , as  he 
calls  them,  two  of  which  he  met  with  again  in  returning  from 
Medina  to  Lipari.  He  propofed  to  give  a defeription  of 
thefe  animals  in  his  Voyage  to  Conftantinople,  which  book,  as 
far  as  we  can  learn,  was  never  publiflied.  We  muft,  how- 
ever,  confefs,  that  Spallanzani’s  known  fondnefs  for  the 
wonderful,  would  lead  us  to  receive  thefe  difeoveries  with 
fome  degree  of  diftruft,  particularly  as  they  have  not  been 
confirmed  by  the  obfervations  of  others. 

One  of  the  moft  brilliant  of  the  whole  tribe  of  luminous 
creatures  has  been  lately  difeovered  by  Mr.  Peron  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  Moft  naturalifts  would,  from  the  general 
appearance  and  ftruflure  of  the  animal,  confider  it  as  a fpecies 
of  beroe,  but  Peron  has  created  a new.genus,  of  which  this 
is  the  only  fpecies  yet  difeovered,  and  which  he  calls  the 
Pyrefoma  atlanticum.  The  animal  has  an  elongated  and  nearly 
cylindrical  figure,  truncated  at  one  extremity,  and  rather 
conical  at  the  other.  The  body  is  hollow,  and  does  not 
contain  any  organ,  except  a very  delicate  net-work  of  veftels, 
which  is  fpread  over  the  internal  furface  of  the  cavity.  T.  he 
circular  aperture,  or  mouth,  is  furrounded  internally  by  a 
number  of  tubercles.  The  external  furface  is  ltudded  with 
fome  tliick  elongated  tubercles,  and  others  of  a fmaller 
fize.  They  are  the  principal  feat  of  the  light,  and  fliine 
like  polilhed  diamonds.  The  interior  of  the  fubftance  of  the 
body  contains  a number  of  fmall  elongated  glands,  which  are 
alfo  more  luminous  than  the  tranfparent  part. 

The  colour  of  this  animal  when  at  reft,  or  after  death,  is 
an  opalein  yellow  mixed  with  a difagreeable  green  ; but 
during  the  contraftions  of  its  body,  the  creature  appears,  as 
it  were,  to  kindle,  and  becomes  inftantly  of  the  red  colour 
of  fufed  iron  ; it  afterwards  paftes  through  different  tints,  as 
aurora,  orange,  green,  and  azure  blue,  according  to  the 
ftrength  of  its  illumination. 

The  pyrefoma,  when  at  the  fame  depth  in  the  fea,  gives  the 
appearance  of  a red-hot  bullet,  but  when  floating  on  the 


furface  of  the  waves,  refembles  a cylinder  of  incandefcenfc 
iron.  It  was  obferved  to  perform  regular  and  alternate 
motions  of  contraftion  and  dilatation.  The  light  is  evolved 
during  the  contrattile  motions,  and  thefe  may  be  excited  ir- 
regularly, by  touching  the  animal,  or  merely  by  agitating 
the  water  in  which  it  is  contained,  pyrefoma,  like  all  the 

other  luminous  marine  animals,  exhibits  no  light  after 
death. 

Mr.  Peron  only  met  with  this  fpecies  in  a certain  latitude, 
and  obferves  that  the  mollufca  and  zoophytes,  which  are 
found  at  great  depths  in  the  fea,  or  at  great  dillances  from, 
any  (hore,  always  inhabit  particular  regions  of  the  ocean, 
out  of  which  they  are  very  rarely  met  with.  Annales  du- 
Mufeum  d’Hiftoire  Naturelle.  Mem.  par  Peron.  24  Ca- 
hier. 

The  pennatula  phofphorea  is  well  known  to  exhibit  light, 
which,  Dr.  Shaw  dates  in  his  Hiftory  of  Algiers,  is  fo 
ftrong,  that  it  direflis  the  fiftiermen  in  their  occupation. 

The  luminous  effedf  is  confined  to  the  plumule  of  the- 
pennatula,  or  that  part  which  is  inhabited  by  the  polyps. 
Spallanzani,  in  a ietter  to  Bonnet,  ftates  that  the  light  is  only 
emitted  when  the  fea  phi  is  in  motion,  and  that  there  is  a, 
mucous  luminous  fubftance  furnifhed  by  the  polyps,  which 
is  foluble  in  water,  and  becomes  mixed  with  the  fea-water, 
that  is  admitted  into  the  pin  by  means  of  a hole  fituated  at 
the  extremity  cf  its  (talk.  (Mem.  Soc.  Ital.  tomo  ii.)  Other 
fpecies  of  pennatula  are  faid  to  be  luminous,  particularly  the 
grifea,  argentea,  and  grand'is.  The  light  exhibited  by  the  laft 
is  reported  to  be  an  afh  colour. 

In  a paper  upon  luminous  animals  communicated  by  Mr. 
Macartney  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1810,  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  three  fpecies  he  difeovered  on  our  own  coafts.  One 
is  a beroe  not  deferibed  by  authors.  Another  agrees  fo 
nearly  with  the  medufa  hemifpberka,  that  he  conceives  it  to  be 
the  fame,  or  at  lealt  a variety  of  it.  The  third  is  a minute 
fpecies  of  medufa,  which  he  believes  to  be  the  luminous  animal- 
fo  often  feen  by  navigators,  although  it  has  never  been  dif- 
tindlly  examined  or  deferibed. 

Mr.  Macartney  firft  met  with  tliefe  animals  in  the  month 
of  Oftober  1804,  at  Herne  bay,  a fmall  watering  place 
upon  the  northern  coaft  of  Kent.  Having  oblerved  the  fea 
to  be  extremely  luminous  for  feveral  nights,  he  had  a con-- 
fiderable  quantity  of  the  water  taken  up.  When  perfe&ly 
at  reft,  no  light  was  emitted,  but  on  the  flighted  agitation  of 
the  vefiel  in  which  the  water  was  contained,  a brilliant  fein- 
tillation  was  perceived,  particularly  towards  the  furface  y 
and  when  the  vefiel  was  fuddenly  ftruck,  a flafli  of  light 
ifiTued  from  the  top  of  the  water,  in  confequence  of  fo  many 
points  finning  at  the  fame  moment.  When  any  of  thefe 
fparkling  points  were  removed  from  the  water,  they  no  longer 
yielded  any  light.  They  were  fo  tranfparent,  that  in  the  air 
they  appeared  like  globules  of  water.  They  were  more 
minute  than  the  head  of  the  fmalleft  pin.  Upon  the  (lighted 
touch,  they  broke  and  vaniftied  from  the  fight.  Having 
drained  a quantity  of  the  luminous  water,  a great  number  of 
the(e  tranfparent  corpufcles  were  obtained  upon  the  cloth, 
and  the  water  which  had  been  drained,  did  not  afterwards 
exhibit  the  lead  light.  He  then  put  fome  fea-water  that  had 
been  rendered  particularly  clear,  by  repeated  filtrations>  into 
a large  glafs,  and  having  floated  in  it  a fine  cloth,  on  which 
he  had  previouflv  collected  a number  of  luminous  points, 
feveral  of  them  were  liberated,,  and  became  diftin&ly  vifible 
in  their  natural  element,  by  placing  the  glafs  before  a piece 
of  dark  coloured  paper.  They  were  obferved  to  have  a ten- 
dency to  come  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  after  the  glafs 
was  fet  by  for  fome  time,  they  were  found  congregated  to- 
gether, and  when  thus  collected  in  a body,  they  had  a dulky 
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ftraw  colour,  although  individually  they  were  fo  tranfparent, 
as  to  be  perfectly  invifible,  except  under  particular  circum- 
ftances.  Their  fub dance  was  indeed  fo  extremely  tender  and 
delicate,  that  they  did  not  become  opaque  in  di (tilled  vinegar 
or  alcohol,  until  immerfed  in  thefe  liquors  for  a confiderable 
time. 

On  examining  thefe  minute  globules  with  the  microfcope, 
he  found  that  they  were  not  quite  perfedt  fpheres,  but  had  an 
irregular  depreflion  on  one  fide,  which  was  formed  of  an 
opaque  fubftance,  that  projected  a little  way  inwards,  pro- 
ducing fuch  an  appearance  as  would  ariie  from  tying  the 
neck  of  around  bag,  and  turning  it  into  the  body. 

The  motions  of  thefe  creatures  in  the  water  were  flow  and 
graceful,  and  not  accompanied  by  any  vifible  contra&ion  of 
their  bodies.  After  death  they  always  fubfided  to  the 
bottom  of  the  veffeL 

From  the  fparkling  light  afforded  by  this  fpecies,  he  has 
given  it  the  name  of  meduj'a  fcintilhins. 

The  night  following  that,  on  which  hedifcovered  the  pre- 
ceding animal,  he  caught  the  two  other  luminous  fpecies. 
One  of  thefe  he  has  called  beroe  fulgens. 

This  mod  elegant  creature  is  of  a colour  changing  between 
purple,  violet,  and  pale  blue  ; the  body  is  truncated  before, 
and  pointed  behind ; but  the  form  is  difficult  to  affign,  as  it 
is  varied  by  partial  contractions,  at  the  animal’s  pleafure. 
He  has  reprefented  the  two  extremes  of  forrg  that  this  crea- 
ture affumes : the  firlt  is  fomewhat  that  of  a cucumber, 
-■which,  as  being  the  one  it  takes  when  at  reft,  fliould  perhaps 
be  conlidered  as  its  proper  fhape  : the  other  refembles  a pear, 
and  is  the  figure  it  has  in  the  moft  contracted  ftate.  The 
body  is  hollow,  or  forms  internally  an  infundibular  cavity, 
■which  has  a wide  opening  before,  and  appears  alfo  to  have 
a fmall  aperture,  polteriorly  through  which  it  difcharges  its 
excrement.  The  pofterior  two-thirds  of  the  body  are  orna- 
mented with  eight  longitudinal  ciliated  ribs,  the  procefies 
of  which  are  kept  in  fuch  a rapid  rotatory  motion,  while  the 
animal  is  fwimming,  that  they  appear  like  the  continual  paf- 
fage  of  a fluid  along  the  ribs.  The  ciliated  ribs  have  been 
defcribed  by  profeflor  Mitchell,  as  arteries,  in  a luminous 
beroe,  which  probably  was  no  other  than  the  fpecies  we  are 
now  fpeaking  of. 

When  the  beroe  fulgens  fwam  gently  near  the  furface  of 
the  water,  its  whole  body  became  occaiionally  illuminated  in 
a flight  degree-;  during  its  contractions,  a ftronger  light 
iffued  from  the  ribs,  and  when  a hidden  (hock  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  water,  in  which  feveral  of  thefe  animals  were 
placed,  a vivid  flafh  was  thrown  out.  When  the  body  was 
broken,  the  fragments  continued  luminous  for  fome  feconds, 
and  being  rubbed  on  the  hand,  left  a light  like  that  of  phof- 
phorus  ; this  however,  as  well  as  every  other  mode  of 
emitting  light,  ceafed  after  the  death  of  the  animal. 

The  hemirphcrical fpecies  of  medufa  had  a very  faint  purple 
colour.  The  larged  individuals  meafured  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  margin  of  the  umbella 
was  undivided,  and  furrounded  internally  by  a row  of  pale 
brown  fpots,  and  numerous  fmall  twifted  tentacula  : four 
opaque  lines  crofted  in  an  arched  manner  from  the  circum- 
ference, towards  the  centre  of  the  animal ; an  opaque  lrre- 
gular-fhaped  procefis  hung  down  from  the  middle  of  the 
umbella ; when  this  part,  was  examined  with  a lens  of  high 
powers,  it  was  difcovered  to  be  inclofed  in  a (heath  in  which 
it  moved,  and  that  the  extremity  of  the  procefs  was  divided 
into  four  tentacula,  covered  with  little  cups  or  fuckers, 
like  thofe  on  the  tentacula  of  the  cuttle  fifti. 

This  fpecies  of  medufa  bears  a ftriking  refemblance  to  the 
figures  of  the  medufa  hemifphertca,  publifhed  by  Gronovius 
and  Muller  ; indeed  it  differs  as  little  from  thefe  figures,  as 


they  do  from  each  other.  Its  luminous  property,  however, 
was  not  obferved  by  thefe  naturalifts,  which  is  the  more  ex- 
traordinary, as  Muller  examined  it  at  night,  ai  d fays  it  is 
fo  tranfparent,  that  it  can  only  be  feen  with  the  light  of  a 
lamp.  If  it  fliould  be  ftill  eonfidered  as  a diftinCI  fpecies,  or 
as  a variety  of  the  hnnfpherica , Mr.  Macartney  propofes  to 
call  it  the  medufa  luiida. 

In  this  fpecies,  the  central  part  and  the  fpot  round  the 
margin,  are  commonly  feen  to  fliineon  lifting  the  animal  out 
of  the  water  into  the  air,  prefenting  the  appearance  of  an  il- 
luminated wheel,  and  when  it  is  expofed  to  the  ufual  per- 
cuflion  of  the  water,  the  tranfparent  parts  of  its  body  are 
alone  luminous. 

In  the  month  of  September  1805,  Mr.  Macartney  had 
again  frequent  opportunities  of  w itneffing  the  luminous  ap- 
pearance of  the  fea  at  Herne  bay,  and  of  making  obferva- 
tions  upon  the  animals  which  occafion  it.  He  found  that 
they  always  retreated  frcm  the  furface  of  the  water,  as  foon 
as  the  moon  rofe,  and  that  expofure  to  the  day  light  took 
away  their  property  of  (hilling,  which  was  revived  by  placing 
them  for  fome  time  in  a dark  fituation. 

In  that  feafon  he  had  two  opportunities  of  feeing  an  ex- 
tended illumination  of  the  fea,  produced  by  the  above  ani- 
mals. The  firft  night  he  faw  this  Angular  phenomenon 
was  extremely  dark,  many  of  the  medufa  fintillans,  and 
medufa  hemifpherica  had  been  obferved  at  low  water,  but  on 
the  return  of  the  tide  they  had  fuddenly  difappeared.  On 
looking  towards  the  fea,  he  was  aftoniflied  to  perceive  a 
flafli  of  light,  about  fix  yards  broad,  extend  from  the  (bore, 
for  apparently  the  diftanee  of  a mile  and  a half  along  the 
furface  of  the  water.  The  fecond  time  that  he  faw  this 
fort  of  light  proceed  from  the  fea,  it  did  not  take  the  fame 
form,  but  was  diffufed  over  the  furface  of  the  waves  next 
the  (hore,  and  was  fo  itrong,  that  he  could  for  the  moment 
diftinftly  fee  his  fervant,  who  flood  at  a little  diftanee  from 
him  ; who  alfo  perceived  it,  and  called  out  to  him  at  the  in- 
ftant.  On  both  thefe  occafions  the  flafli  was  vifible  for  about 
four  or  five  feconds,  and  although  he  watched  for  a con- 
fiderable time,  it  was  not  repeated. 

A diffuled  luminous  appearance  of  the  fea,  in  fome 
refpefks  different  from  this,  has  been  defcribed  by  feveral 
navigators.  ' > 

Godeheu  de  Riville  faw  the  fea  affume  the  appearance  of 
a plain  of  fnow  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  Mem.  Etrang.  dc 
l’Acad  des  Sc.  tom.  iii. 

Captain  Newland,  in  a paper  publilhed  in  the  Journal  de 
Phyfique,  dates  that  he  has  feen  the  fea  appear  like  milk  for 
a few  nights.  Cook  and  Peroule  alfo  obferved  it  to  be  a 
ftravv  colour. 

Father  Bourzes,  in  his  voyage  to  India  in  1704,  faw  what 
he  called  luminous  vortices  in  the  fea,  which  he  faid  ap- 
peared and  difappeared  fuddenly  at  certain  periods,  like 
flafties  of  lightning.  t 

Captain  Hovlburg,  in  the  notes  he  gave  to  fir  Jofeph 
Banks,  fays  there  is  a peculiar  phenomenon  fometimes  feen 
within  a few  degrees  diftanee  of  the  coaft  of  Malabar, 
during  the  rainy  monfoon,  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
obferving.  At  midnight  the  weather  was  cloudy,  and  the 
fea  was  particularly  dark,  when  fuddenly  it  changed  to  a 
white  flaming  colour  all  around.  This  bore  no  relemblance 
to  the  fparkling  or  glowing  appearance  he  had  obferved  on 
other  occafions  in  feas  near  the  equator,  but  was  a re- 
gular white  colour,  like  milk,  and  did  not  continue  more 
than  ten  minutes.  A fimilar  phenomenon,  he  fays,  is  fre- 
quently feen  in  the  Banda  fea,  and  is  very  alarming  to 
thofe  who  have  never  perceived  or  heard  of  fuch  an  appear- 
ance before. 
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This  Angular  phenomenon  appears  to  be  explained  by  colour  of  the  diffufed  light  of  the  ocean.  The  flafhes  of 
fome  obfervations  communicated  to  Mr.  Macartney  by  Mr.  light  which  Mr.  Macartney  faw  come  from  tne  fea  at 
Langftaff.  In  going  from  New  Holland  to  China,  about  Herne  bay,  were  probably  produced  by  a fudden  and  ge- 
half  an  hour  after  funfet,  every  perfon  on  board  was  afto-  neral  effort  of  the  medufa  to  feparate  from  each  other,  and 
nifhed  by  a miiky  appearance  of  the  fea  : the  (hip  feemed  defcend  in  the  water. 

to  be  furrounded  by  ice  covered  with  fnow.  Some  of  the  The  medufa  fcintillans  almoft.  conftantly  exifts  in  the  dif- 
company  fuppofed  they  were  in  foundings,  and  that  a coral  ferent  branches  of  Milford  haven  that  are  called  pills.  Mr. 
bottom  gave  this  curious  refle&ion,  but  on  founding  with  Macartney  fometimes  found  thefe  animals  collefted  in  fuch 
70  fathoms  of  line  no  bottom  was  met  with.  A bucket  of  vaft  numbers  in  thofe  fituations,  that  they  bore  a confider- 
water  being  hauled  up,  Mr.  Langftaff  examined  it  in  the  able  proportion  to  the  volume  of  the  water  in  which  they 
dark,  and  difcovered  a great  number  of  globular  bodies,  were  contained  : thus,  from  a gallon  of  fea-water  in  a lu- 
each  about  the  fize  of  a pin's  head,  linked  together.  The  minous  ftate,  he  ftrained  above  a pint  of  thefe  medufa . The- 
chains  thus  formed  did  not  exceed  three  inches  in  length,  fea  under  fuch  circumftancesyields  more  fupport  in  fwim- 
and  emitted  a pale  phofphoric  light.  By  introducing  his  ming,  and  the  water  taftes  more  difagreeably  than  ufual  ; 
hand  into  the  water,  Mr  Langftaff  raifed  upon  it  feveral  probably  the  difference  of  denOty,  that  has  been  remarked  at 
chains  of  the  luminous  globules,  which  were  feparated  by  different  times  in  the  water  of  the  fea,  may  be  referred  to 
opening  the  fingers,  but  readily  re-united  on  being  brought  this  caufe. 

again  into  contaft,  like  globules  of  quickfilver.  The  glo-  Mr.  Macartney  concludes  that  the  medufa  fcintillans  is  the 
bides  were  fo  tranfparent,  that  they  could  not  be  perceived  ufual  caufe  of  the  luminous  appearance  of  the  fea,  not  only 
when  the  hand  was  taken  into  the  light.  around  this  country,  but  in  other  latitudes.  Belides  the 

This  extraordinary  appearance  of  the  fea  was  vifible  for  places  already  mentioned,  he  has  found  this  fpecies  on  dif- 
two  nights.  As  foon  as  the  moon  exerted  her  influence,  ferent  parts  of  the  coafts  of  Suffex,  at  Tenby,  and  in 

the  fea  changed  to  its  natural  dark  colour,  and  exhibited  the  bays  of  Dublin  and  Carlingford  in  Ireland.  Many 

diftinft  glittering  points,  as  at  other  times.  writers,  he  obferves,  have  miftaken  this  fpecies  of  medufa 

This  account  of  Mr.  Langftaff  is  very  important,  as  it  for  the  nereis  noSi/uca,  and  fome  navigators  have  actually 

proves  that  the  diffufed  light  of  the  fea  is  produced  by  an  deferibed  the  medufa  fcintillans  without  being  aware  of  its 

affemblage  of  minute  medufa  on  the  furface  of  the  water.  nature.  Mr.  Bajon,  during  his  voyage  from  Franceto  Cayenne^ 
In  June  1806,  at  Margate,  Mr.  Macartney  collefted  a collected  many  luminous  points  in  the  fea,  which  he  fays, 
great  number  of  the  fmall  luminous  medufa.  A bucket  of  when  examined  by  a lens,  were  found  to  be  minute  fpheres. 
the  water  being  fet  by  for  fome  time,  the  animals  fought  They  difappeared  in  the  air.  Dr  Le  Roy,  in  failing  front  , 
the  furface,  and  kept  up  a continual  fparkling,  which  was  Naples  to  France,  obferved  the  fparkling  appearance  of  the 
occafioned  by  the  motions  of  individuals,  as  the  water  was  fea  which  is  uiually  produced  by  the  medufa  fcintillans.  By 
perfectly  at  reft.  A fmall  quantity  of  the  luminous  water  filtering  the  water,  he  feparated  luminous  particles  from  it, 
was  put  into  a glafs  jar,  and  on  ftanding  fome  time,  the  which  he  preferved  in  fpirits  of  wine  : they  were,  he  fays, 
medufa  colledled  at  the  top  of  the  jar,  and  formed  a gela-  like  the  head  of  a pin,  and  did  not  at  all  refemble  the  nereis 
tinous  mafs,  one  inch  and  a half  thick,  and  of  a reddifh  noSiluca,  deferibed  by  Vianelli ; their  colour  approached  a 
or  mud  colour,  leaving  the  water  underneath  perfedlly  yellow-brown,  and  their  fubftance  was  extremely  tender' 
clear.  and  fragile.  Notwithftanding  this  ftriking  refemblance  to 

In  order  to  afeertain  if  thefe  animals  would  materially  the  medufa  fcintillans,  Le  Roy,  in  confequence  of  a precon- 
alter  their  fize,  or  affume  the  figure  of  any  other  known  ceived  theory,  did  not  fuppofe  what  he  faw,  were  animals, 
fpecies  of  medufa , Mr.  Macartney  kept  them  alive  for  2_J  but  particles  of  an  oily  or  bituminous  nature.  Obferv.  fuf- 
days,  by  carefully  changing  the  water  in  which  they  were  un  lumiere  produite  par  1 Flau  de  la  Mer.  Mem.  Etrar.g. 
placed  ; during  which  time,  although  they  appeared  as  des  Sc. 

vigorous  as  when  firft  taken,  their  form  was  not  in  the  The  minute  globules  feen  by  Mr.  Langftaff  in  the  Indian 
flighted  degree  altered,  and  their  fize  but  little  increafed.  ocean,  in  all  probability,  were  the  fcintillating  fpecies  of 
This  experiment  confirmed  his  opinion  of  their  being  a dif-  medufa  ; on  his  feeing  fome  of  thefe  animals  that  had  been 
tindl  fpecies,  as  the  young  aflinia  and  medufa  exhibit  the  preferved  in  fpirits,  he  entertained  the  fame  opinion, 
form  of  the  parent  in  a much  (horter  period  than  the  Profeffor  Mitchell,  of  New  York,  found  the  luminous 
above.  appearance  on  the  coaft  of  America,  to  be  occafioned  by 

In  September  1806,  he  took  at  Sandgate  alfo  a number  minute  animals,  that,  from  his  defeription,  plainly  belonged 
of  the  beroe  fulgens  : they  were  of  various  dimenfions,  from  to  this  fpecies  of  medufa,  notwithftanding  which,  he  (up- 
the  full  fize  down  to  that  of  the  medufa  fcintillans  : they  poled  them  to  be  a number  of  the  nereis  noSiluca.  Phil., 
could,  however,  be  clearly  diftinguifhed  from  the  latter  fpe-  Mag.  vol.  x.  p.  20. 

cies  by  their  figure.  The  luminous  animalcule , difcovered  by  Forfter  off  the 

In  April  1809,  Mr.  Macartney  caught  a number  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  his  voyage  round  the  world,  bears 
beroe  fulgens  in  the  fea  at  Haftings  ; they  were  of  various  fo  ltrong  a refemblance  to  the  medufa  fcintillans.,  that  there  is 
fizes,  from  about  the  half  of  an  inch  in  length,  to  the  bulk  every  reafon  for  believing  them  the  fame.  He  defenbes  his 
of  the  head  of  a large  pin.  Many  of  them  adhered  to-  animalcule  as  being  a little  gelatinous  globule,,  lefs  than  the 
gether  in  the  fea;  fome  of  the  larger  fort  were  covered  head  of  a pin  ; tranfpaient,  but  a little  brownifti  in  its  co- 
with  fmall  ones,  which  fell  off  when  the  animals  were  hand-  lour  ; and  of  fo  foft  a texture,  that  it  was  detlroyed  by  the 
led,  and  by  a perfon  unaccuftomed  to  obferve  thefe  crea-  flighted  touch.  On  being  highly  magnified,  he 'perceived 
tures,  would  have  been  taken  for  a phofphoric  fubftance.  on  one  fide  a depreffion,  in  which  there  was  a tube  that 
On  putting  a number  of  them  into  a glafs,  containing  clear  paffed  into  the  body,  and  communicated  with  four  or  five 
fea-water,  they  ftill  (hewed  a difpoiition  to  congregate  upon  intellinal  facs. 

the  furface.  It  was  obferved  that  when  they  aahered  to-  Many  writers  have  aferibed  the  light  of  the  fea  to  other 
gether,  they  (hewed  no  contradlile  motion  in  any  part  of  caufes  than  luminous  ar.imals.  Martin  fuppofes  it  to  be 
their  body,  which  explains  the  caufe  of  the  pale  or  white  occafioned  by  putrefaftion  : Silberfchlag  believed  it  to  be 
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phofphoric profeffor  J.  Mayer  conjeftured,  that  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fea  imbibed  light,  which  it  afterwards  dif- 
charged.  Bajon  and  Gentil  thought  the  light  of  the  fea 
was  eleftric,  becaufe  it  was  excited  by  friction.  Foriter 
conceived  that  it  was  fometimes  electric,  fometimes  cauled 
from  putrefaction,  and  at  others  by  the  prefence  of  living 
animals.  Fougeroux  de  Bondaroy  believed  that  it  came 
fometimes  from  eleftric  fires,  but  more  frequently  from  the 
putrefadion  of  marine  animals  and  plants. 

It  is  unneceffary  to  enter  into  a difcuilion  of  the  above  opi- 
nions: their  authors  have  not  attempted  to  fupport  them  by 
any  argument  or  experiments  ; they  merely  gave  them  as 
fpeculations.  It  is  fufficient  to  Hate,  that  they  are  contra- 
dicted by  all  the  belt  obfervations  upon  the  fubjeCt.  _ 

The  only  animals  which  are  known  to  poffefs  diltinft  or- 
gans for  the  production  of  light  are,  the  luminous  fpecies  of 
lampyris , elater , fulgora,  and  paufus.  0 i thefe  Mr.  Ma- 
cartney has  given  the  following  delcription. 

The  light  of  the  lampyricles  is  known  to  proceed  from 
fome  of  the  lalt  rings  of  the  abdomen,  which,  when  not  il- 
luminated, are  of  a pale  yellow  colour.  Upon  the  internal 
furface  of  thefe  rings,  there  is  fpread  a layer  of  a peculiar 
-foft  yellow  fubltance,  which  has  been  compared  to  palte,  but 
by  examination  with  a lens,  I found  it  to  be  organized  like 
the  common  interllitial  fubltance  of  the  infeft  s body,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  of  a clofer  texture,  and  a paler  yellow  co- 
lour. This  fub fiance  does  not  entirely  cover  the  inner 
furface  of  the  rings,  being  more  or  lefs  deficient  along  their 
edges,  where  it  prefents  an  irregular  waving  outline.  I have 
obferved  in  the  glow-worm,  that  it  is  abforbed,  and  its 
place  fupplied  by  common  interllitial  fubltance,  after  the 
feafon  for  giving  light  is  pall. 

The  fegments  of  the  abdomen,  behind  which  this  peculiar 
fubltance  "is  fituated,  are  thin  and  tranfparent,  in  order  to  ex- 
pofe  the  internal  illumination. 

The  number  of  luminous  rings  varies  in  different  fpecies 
of  lampyris,  and,  as  it  would  feem,  at  different  periods  in  the 
fame  individual. 

Be  Tides  the  luminous  fubltance  above  defcribed,  I have 
difcovered  in  the  common  glowworm,  on  the  inner  fide  of 
the  lalt  abdominal  ring,  two  bodies,  which  to  the  naked 
eye  appear  more  minute  than  the  head  of  the  fmallelt  pin. 
They  are  lodged  in  two  (light  deprellions,  formed  in  the 
fhell  of  the  ring,  which  is  at  thefe  points  particularly  tranf- 
parent. On  examining  thefe  bodies  under  the  microfcope, 
I found  that  they  were  facs  containing  a foft  yellow  fub- 
itance,  of  a more  clofe  and  homogeneous  texture,  than  that 
which  lines  the  inner  furface  of  the  rings.  The  membrane 
forming  the  facs  appeared  to  be  of  two  layers,  each  of 
which  is  compofed  by  a tranfparent  lilvery  fibre,  in  die  fame 
manner  as  the  internal  membrane  of  the  refpiratory  tube3  of 
infefts,  except  that,  in  this  cafe,  the  fibre  paffes  in  a fpiral, 
inltead  of  a circular  direction.  This  membrane,  although 
fo  delicately  conltrufted,  is  fo  elaftic  as  to  preferve  its  form 
after  the  fac  is  ruptured,  and  the  contents  difeharged. 

The  light  that  proceeds  from  thefe  facs  is  lefs  under  the 
.controul  of  the  infeft,  than  that  of  the  luminous  fubltance 
fpread  on  the  rings  .:  it  is  rarely  ever  entirely  extinguilhed  in 
the  feafon  that  the  glow-worm  gives  light,  even  during  the 
day  ; and  when  all  the  other  rings  are  dark,  thefe  facs  often 
lliine  brightly. 

The  circumflance  of  there  being  points,  which  give  a 
more  permanent.light  than  the  other  parts  of  the  luminous 
rings  of  the  abdomen,  has  been  noticed  before  by  the  Comte 
G.  de  Razoumoulki.  He  Hates  the  number  of  thefe  luminous 
points  to  vary  from  two  to  live,  Mem  de  la  Soc,  de  Lau- 
sanne, tom.  ii_. 
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I mull  however  remark,  that  I never  faw  more  than  tw» 
of  thefe  luminous  points,  which  were  always  upon  the  laft 
ring  of  the  body,  and  that  the  figures  which  accompany  the 
memoir  of  the  Comte  de  Razoumoulki,  bear  fcarcely  any 
refemblance  to  the  infeft  they  are  intended  to  reprefent, 
from  which  we  may  fairly  fufpeft  him  of  inaccuracy  in  other 
particulars. 

As  far  as  my  obfervation  has  extended,  the  fmall  facs  of 
luminous  fubtlances  are  not  found  in  any  fpecies  of  lampyris., 
except  the  glow-worm  of  this  country.  Thunburg  mentions 
that  the  lampyris  japonica  has  two  velicles  on  the  tail,  which 
afford  light. 

The  organs  for  the  production  of  light  in  the  genus  elatcr 
are  fituated  in  the  corcelet ; thefe  likewife  coiilill  of  a pecu- 
liar yellow  fubltance,  placed  behind  tranfparent  parts  of  the 
(hell,  which  fuffer  the  natural  colour  of  this  fnbllance  to  be 
feen  through  them  in  the  day,  and  when  illuminated,  give 
paffage  to  the  light. 

On  diffefting  the  organs  of  light  in  the  elatcr  nodilucus,  I 
found  that  there  is  a foft  yellow  fubltance,  of  an  oval  figure, 
lodged  in  the  concavity  of  the  yellow  fpots  of  the  corcelet, 
w'hich  parts  are  particularly  thin  and  tranfparent  in  this 
fpecies.  This  fubltance  is  fo  remarkably  clofe  in  its  llruc- 
ture,  that  at  firll  view  it  appears  like  an  inorganic  mafs,  but 
with  a lens  it  is  readily  perceived  to  be  compofed  of  a 
great  number  of  very  minute  parts  or  lcbules  clofely  preffed 
together.  Around  thefe  oval  malles,  the  interllitial  fnb- 
Itance  of  the  corcelet  is  arranged  in  a radiated  manner,  and 
the  portion  of  the  fhell  that  immediately  covers  the  irra- 
diated fubltance  is  a certain  degree  tranfparent,  but  lefs 
fo  than  that  which  lies  over  the  oval  maffes ; it  is  therefore 
probable,  that  the  interllitial  fubltance  in  this  iituation  may 
be  endowed  with  the  property  of  fhining.  A fafciculus  of 
the-mafcles  of  the  corcelet  arifes  in  the  interior  of  the  oval 
maffes  of  the  luminous  fubltance,  but  not  apparently  with 
any  defign,  as  it  contributes,  with  the  adjacent  falciculi,  to 
move  the  anterior  feet. 

In  the  elater  ignitus,  the  maffes  cf  luminous  fnbllance  are 
extremely  irregular  in  their  figure : they  are  lituaied  nearly 
at  the  pofterior  angles  of  the  corcelet,  and  are  more  loole 
in  their  texture  than  the  oval  maffes  of  the  noftilucus,  re- 
fembling  rather,  in  compofition,  the  interllitial  fuhlfance 
which  furrounds  thefe  maffes  in  that  fpecies.  The  (hell  of 
the  corcelet  is  fomewhat  thinner,  and  more  tranfparent 
along  both  Tides  of  the  margin,  than  at  other  places,  but 
it  is  not,  as  in  the  noSilucus , elevated,  and  peculiarly  clear 
and  thin  immediately,  over  the  feat  of  the  luminous  organ  ; 
confequently,  the  light  emitted  by  the  elater  igiplus  cannot 
be  very  brilliant. 

I have  not  been 'able  to  procure  any  fpecimen  of  the  elatcr 
phofphorea,  but  from  the  accounts  of  naturalifts,  it  appears 
to  referable  in  every  relpeft  the  elatcr  noSilucus. 

I have  had  an  opportunity  of  exami:-.ing,  preferved  in  a 
moilt  way,  two  fpecies  of  fulgora,  the  candelaria  and  lanlcr- 
naria.  The  light  in  this  genus  has  been  obierved  to  iffue 
from  the  remarkable  probofeis  on  the  fore  part  of  the  head. 
This  part  has  always  been  defcribed  by  authors  as  hollow 
or  empty,  which  I have  found  to  be  perfectly  correft  ; and 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  that  the  cavity  communicates 
freely  with  the  external  air,  by  means  of  a chink  or  narrow 
aperture,  placed  on  each  fide  of  the  root  of  t lie  probofeis. 
This  projection  is  covered  internally  by  a membrane,  between 
w’hich  and  the  horny  part  or  fhell,  there  appears  to  be  inter- 
poled  a pale  reddilh  coloured  foft  fubltance,  that  is  arranged 
in  the  candelaria  in  broad  lines  or  (tripes;  but  it  is  fo  thin, 
that  I could  not  diltinftly  examine  its  Itrufture,  or  ablo- 
lutely  determine,  whether  it  fliould  be  confidered  as  a fub- 
ltance 
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fiance  intended  to  fumifti  the  light  of  thefe  infe&s,  or  the 
pigment  upon  which  the  colour  of  the  probofcis  depends. 

The  globes  of  the  antennae  conftitute  the  organs  of  light 
-in  the  paufus  fpherocerus.  Dr.  Afzelius,  who  difcovered  the 
luminous  property  in  this  fpecies,  compares  them  to  lanterns 
fpreading  a dim  phofphoric  light.  (Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  iv.) 
The  rarity  of  the  infedf  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  examine 
its  Itrudfure,  but  from  the  form  and  lituation  of  its  organs 
of  light,  it  is  molt  probable  they  are  conftrudted  like  thofe 
of  the^/ ulgora. 

It  has  been  conjectured  by  Carradori  and  others*  that  the 
lampyridcs  were  enabled  to  moderate  or  extinguiih  their  light, 
by  retracting  the  luminous  fubitance  under  a membrane ; 
but  neither  in  them,  nor  any  of  the  other  luminous  infedls, 
have  I found  an  apparatus  of  this  fort.  The  fubitance 
furnilhing  the  light,  is  uniformly  applied  to  correfponding 
tranfparent  parts  of  the  (hell  of  the  infedf  from  whence  it  is 
not  moved  ; indeed  a membrane,  if  it  did  exift,  would  have 
but  little  effedl  in  obfcuring  the  light,  and  never  could  ferve 
to  extinguiih  it.  The  regulation  of  the  kind  and  degree  of 
the  luminous  appearance,  does  not  depend  upon  any  vifible 
mechanifm,  but,  like  the  production  of  the  light  itfelf,  is 
accomplilhed  by  lome  infcrutable  change  in  the  luminous 
matter,  which  in  fome  animals  is  a firnple  operation  of  or- 
ganic life,  and  in  others  is  fubjeCt  to  the  will. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  all  the  dilfeCtions  I have 
made  of  luminous  infeCts,  I did  not  find  that  the  organs 
of  light  were  better,  or  differently  fupplied  with  either 
nerves  or  air  tubes,  than  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  The 
power  of  emitting  light  likewife  exills  in  many  creatures 
which  want  nerves,  a circumftance  ftrongly  marking  a dif- 
ference between  animal  light  and  animal  eledfricity.  Phil. 
Tranf.  1810,  part  ii. 

With  the  exception  of  the  animals  above-mentioned, 
the  exhibition  of  light  depends  upon  the  prefence  of  a fluid 
matter, 

I*  the  pholas  daSylus , the  luminous  fluid  is  particularly 
evident,  and  in  vail  quantity. 

The  Alining  of  the  fcolopcndra  eledrica  is  obferved  to  be 
accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  an  effufion  of  a luminous 
fluid  upon  the  furface  of  the  animal,  more  particularly 
about  the  head,  which  may  be  received  upon  the  hand,  or 
other  bodies  brought  into  contact  with  the  infeCt  at  the 
moment,  and  thefe  exhibit  a phofphoric  light  for  a few 
feconds  afterwards.  This  fluid,  however,  it  is  impoflible 
to  difeover  in  the  form  of  moifture,  even  upon  the  clearelt 
glafs,  although  examined  immediately  with  the  moil  feru- 
pulous  attention  by  a lens : it  muft  therefore  be  extremely 
attenuated. 

The  fame  appearance  has  been  obferved  during  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  nereis  nodiluca  by  Fougeroux  de  Bondaroy. 
-Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des  Sc.  1767. 

The  animal  difcovered  by  Riville  flied  a blue  liquor, 
which  illuminated  the  water  for  a diftance  of  two  or  three 
lines.  Mem.  Etrang.  de  l'Acad  des  Sc.  tom.  iii. 

Spallanzani  relates,  that  the  medufa  which  he  examined, 
communicated  the  property  of  Alining  to  water,  milk,  and 
other  fluids,  on  being  rubbed  or  fqueezed  in  them.  Spal- 
lanzani’s T ravels  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  vol.  iv. 

The  luminous  fluid  is  in  fome  inftances  confined  to  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  body,  and  in  others  is  diffufed  through- 
out the  whole  fubitance  of  the  animaL 

In  th e fcolcpcndra  eledrica,  it  appears  to  refide  immediately 
under  the  integuments,  in  the  lynceus  difcovered  by  lli- 
ville,  it  is  contained  in  the  ovary.  Mr.  Macartney  believes 
that  every  part  of  the  body  of  the  medufa  is  furnifhed  with 
this  fluid,  as  there  is  no  part  that  is  not  feen  illuminated 
.Vol.  XX. ' 


under  different  circumftances,  but  Spallanzani  affirms  that 
it  is  only  found  in  the  large  tentacula,  the  edges  of  the  urn- 
bella,  and  the  purfe  or  central  mafs ; which  he  proved,  he 
fays,  by  detaching  thefe  parts  fucceffively,  when  they  (hone 
vividly,  while  the  reft  of  the  body  neither  gave  light  nor 
communicated  any  luminous  appearance  to  water.  Memovia 
fopra  le  medufe  fosforiche.  Mem.  della  Soc.  Ital.  tom.  vii. 

Spallanzani  difcovered  a mucous  luminous  fluid  in  the 
plumule  of  the  pennatula  phofpborea.  Mem  della  Soc.  Ital. 
tom.  ii. 

The  phenomenon  of  animal  light  has  been  attempted  to 
be  explained  in  different  ways.  By  many  perfons  it  was  for- 
merly aferibed  to  a putrefadfive  procefs,  but  fince  the 
modern  theories  of  combuftion  became  known,  it  has  been 
generally  believed  to  depend  upon  an  adiual  inflammation 
of  the  luminous  fubftance,  limilar  to  the  flow  combuftion  of 
phofphorus.  Others  hahe  accounted  for  the  luminous  effedl, 
by  fuppofing  the  matter  of  light  to  be  accumulated,  and 
rendered  latent  under  particular  circumftances,  and  after- 
wards evolved  in  a fenfible  form. 

The  opinion  of  the  light  of  living  animals  being  the  confe- 
quence  of  putrefadfion,  is  evidently  abfurd,  and  contra- 
dictory to  all  obfervation  on  the  fubjedt.  It  has  been  proved 
by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Hulme  and  others,  that  even  the 
luminous  appearances  of  dead  animals  are  exhibited  only 
during  the  firft  ftages  of  the  diffolution  of  the  body,  and 
that  no  light  is  emitted  after  putrefadtion  has  really  com- 
menced. 

Spallanzani,  who  was  the  moft  ftrenuous  advocate  for 
the  phofphorefcent  nature  of  animal  light,  ftatedthat  glow- 
worms Atone  more  brilliantly  when  put  into  oxygen  gas ; 
that  their  light  gradually  difappeared  in  hydrogen  or  in 
azotic  gas,  and  was  inAantly  extinguiflied  in  fixed  air  ; that 
it  was  alfo  loA  by  cold,  and  revived  by  the  application  of  a 
warm  temperature.  He  conjedfured  that  the  luminous  mat- 
ter of  thefe  infedls  was  compofed  of  hydrogen  and  carbo- 
nated hydrogen  gas. 

Forfter  relates,  in  the  Lichtenberg  Magazine  for  1785, 
that  on  putting  a lampyris  fplendidula  into  oxygen  gas,  it 
gave  as  much  light  as  four  of  the  fame  fpecies  in  common 
air. 

Carradori  has  made  fome  experiments  upon  the  lucciolc,, 

( lampyris  italica ) which  led  him  to  deny  its  phofphorefcence. 
He  found  that  the  luminous  portion  of  the  belly  of  the  in- 
fedl  Atone  in  vacuum,  in  oil,  in  water,  and  different  liquids, 
and  under  different  circumftances,  where  it  was  excluded 
from  all  communication  with  oxygen  gas.  He  accounts  for 
the  refult  of  Forfter’s  experiment,  by  fuppofing,  tiiat  the 
worm  (hone  more  vividly,  becaufe  it  was  more  animated  in 
oxygen  gas  than  in  common  air. 

Carradori  adopts  on  this  fubjedf  the  dodfrine  of  Bnigna- 
telli,  and  aferibes  the  luminous  appearances  of  animals  to 
the  condenfation  and  extrication  of  light  in  particular 
organs,  which  had  previoufiy  exifted  in  combination  with 
the  fubftance  of  their  bodies.  He  fuppofes  the  light  to  be 
originally  derived  from  the  food,  or  the  atmolpheric  air 
taken  into  the  body  ; in  fiiort,  that  certain  animals  have 
the  peculiar  property  of  gradually  imbibing  light  from 
foreign  bodies,  and  of  afterwards  fecreting  it  in  a fenlible 
form,  Annal  di  Chimica.  tom.  xiii.  1797. 

The  following  experiments,  which  were  lately  made  upon 
this  fubjedf  by  Mr.  Macartney,  would  lead  to  different  con- 
clufions  than  thofe  of  the  preceding  authors. 

Experiment  I. — A glow-worm  was  put  into  a glafs  of 
water,  in  which  it  lived  nearly  two  hours,  and  continued  to 
emit  light  as  ufual,  until  it  died,  when  the  luminous  ap- 
pearance entirely  ceafed. 
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Experiment  2. — The  luminous  fub fiance  was  extrafted 
from  the  before-mentioned  glow-worm,  and  from  others 
killed  in  different  ways,  but  it  afforded  no  liglu. 

Experiment  3 — The  facs  containing  the  luminous  matter 
were  cut  from  the  bellies  of  living  glow-worms,  and  fhone 
uninterruptedly  for  feveral  hours  in  the  atmofphere,  and 
after  their  light  became  extindl,  it  was  revived  by  being 
moiftened  with  water  ; fume  of  thefe  were  put  into  water 
m the  fir  ft  inflance,  in  which  they  continued  to  fhine  un- 
remittingly for  forty-eight  hours. 

Experiment  4. — The  luminous  fubftance  of  a glow-worm 
was  expofed  to  a degree  of  heat  which  would  have  been 
fufficient  to  inflame  phcfphorus,  without  increafing  the 
brilliancy  of  its  light ; and  farther,  it  could  not  be  made  to 
burn  by  being  applied  to  a red-hot  iron,  or  to  the  flame  of 
a candle. 

Experiment  5. — A delicate  thermometer  was  introduced 
among  ft  fome  living  glow-worms,  during  the  time  they  gave 
out  much  liglit : the  temperature  of  the  room  being  69”, 
the  inftrument  rofe  to  7 y,  76°,  and  77%  according  to  cir- 
cumftances,  as  the  warmth  was  reflected  from  the  hand,  or 
dilTipaled  by  the  worm  crawling  over  cold  fubftances.  The 
luminous  portion  of  the  tail,  when  very  brilliant,  appeared 
to  raife  the  thermometer  more  quickly  than  the  other  parts 
©f  the  body  ; but  it  was  not  invariably  the  cafe.  When 
fhining  flrongly,  the  luminous  rings  appeared  to  communi- 
cate the  fenfation  of  warmth  to  the  hand  ; but  this  was  pro- 
bably a deception,  as  the  adlual  degree  of  heat  was  not 
fufficient  for  fuch  an  effedt.  It  flxmld  however  be  men- 
tioned, that  in  Templar’s  obfervations  on  the  glow-worm,  he 
laid  his  feelings  deceived  him,  if  he  did  not  experience  fome 
heat  from  the  fhining  of  the  infedt.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  72. 

Experiment  6. — To  afeertain  how  far  the  evolution  of  heat, 
during  the  fhining  of  glow-worms,  depended  upon  the  life  of 
the  animals,  the  luminous  portion  of  the  tail  was  cut  off 
from  feveral  living  worms  : if  the  thermometer  was  applied 
to  them  immediately,  it  was  raifed  by  them  one  or  two  de- 
grees ; but  after  thefe  parts  were  dead,  although  they  con- 
tinued to  emit  light,  they  produced  no  efFedft  whatever  upon 
the  inftrument. 

Experiment  7. — Some  hemifphehical  medufa  were  put  into  a 
fpoon,  containing  a fmal!  quantity  of  fea-waler,  and  held 
over  a burning  candle.  As  foon  as  the  water  became 
heated,  the  medufa:  appeared  like  illuminated  wheels,  the 
fpots  at  the  margin  and  centre  alone  emitting  light ; in  which 
manner  they  fhone  vividly  and  permanently  for  about  twenty 
feconds,  v.  hen  they  fhrunk  and  died,  after  which  they  were 
do  longer  luminous. 

Experiment  8. — Some  of  the  fame  fpecies  were  put  into 
fpirits  : a ftrong  and  unremitting  light  was  inftantly  given 
out,  which  iffued  from  the  central  and  marginal  parts,  as  in 
the  preceding  experiment,  and  continued  until  they  died. 

Experiment  9. — Some  of  the  Jcintillating  and  hemfpberical 
fpecies  of  medufa,  contained  in  a fmall  glafs  jar,  were  intro- 
duced into  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  the  air  being 
exhaufted,  they  fhone  as  ufual  when  fhaken  : if  any  difference 
could  be  perceived,  the  light  was  more  eafily  excited,  and 
continued  longer  in  vacuum. 

Experiment  10. — A medufa  bemifpherica  was  placed  in  a 
fmall  glafs  difh,  containing  a quantity  of  water,  merely  fuf- 
ficient to  allow  the  animal  to  preferve  its  figure  : being  in- 
fulated,  it  was  eleftrified,  and  fparks  drawn  from  it,  which 
had  not  the  (lighteft  eiFedl.  The  experiment  was  repeated 
feveral  times  with  different  individuals,  but  without  exciting 
the  animals  to  throw  out  light. 

Experiment  n. — Some  hemfpberical  medufa  were  placed 
in  contadl  with  the  two  ends  of  an  interrupted  chain,  and 


flight  electric  fhoclcs  palled  through  them.'  During  the 
very  moment  of  their  receiving  the  (hock,  no  lighc  wa 
vifible  ; but  immediately  afterwards  the  medufe  fhone  like 
illuminated  wheels,  which  appearance  remained  for  fome 
feconds.  Upon  the  clofeft  nifpcdlion  with  a magnifying 
glafs,  no  contradtile  motion  could  be  perceived  to  accom- 
pany the  exhibition  of  the  light.  The  application  of  elec- 
tricity, in  this  inflance,  feems  to  have  a&ed  merely  as  a 
ftrong  mechanic  fhcck. 

It  feems  proved  by  the  foregoing  experiments,  that  fo  far 
from  the  luminous  fubftance  being  of  a pholphorefcent  na- 
ture, it  fometimes  fhews  the  flrongeft  and  moft  couftaut 
light,  when  excluded  from  oxygen  gas ; that  it,  in  no  cir- 
cumflances,  undergoes  any  procefs  like  combuftion,  but  is 
a&ually  incapable  of  being  inflamed ; that  the  increafe  of 
heat,  during  the  fliining  of  glow-worms,  is  an  accompani- 
ment, and  not  an  eftedt  of  the  phenomenon,  and  depends 
upon  the  excited  ftate  of  the  infedl ; and,  lailly,  that  heat 
and  eledlricity  increafe  the  exhibition  of  light,  merely  by 
operating  like  other  ftimuli  upon  the  vital  properties  of  the 
animal.  Phil.  Tranf.  1810,  part  ii. 

In  addition  to  thefe  opinions,  we  may  mention  that  pro- 
feffor  Davy  has  found  that  the  light  of  the  glow- worm  is  not 
rendered  more  brilliant  in  oxygen,  or  in  oxygenated  muriatic 
gas,  than  in  common  air  ; and  that  it  is  not  fpnfibly  di- 
minifhecl  in  hydrogen  gas. 

We  may  further  add,  that  Spallanzani’s  experiments  of 
diffufing  the  luminous  liquor  of  the  medufa  in  water,  milk, 
and  other  fluids,  are  in  diredl  contradidlion  oi  his  own 
theory,  as  is  aifo  the  extindlion  of  the  light  of  thefe  mixtures 
by  the  application  of  a high  degree  of  heat. 

If  the  light  emitted  by  animals  were  derived  from  their 
food,  or  the  air  they  refpire,  as  fuppofed  by  Carradori,  the 
phenomenon  fhould  be  increafed  or  diminifhed,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  food  or  air  that  the  creatures  confume.  But 
wc  do  not  find  this  to  be  the  cafe ; for  in  thofe  fituations 
where  they  are  fometimes  found  to  he  moft  luminous,  they 
are  deprived,  in  a great  meafure,  of  thefe  affumed  fources  of 
their  light. 

In  fail,  the  luminous  exhibitions  of  living  animals  are  not 
only  independent  of  all  foreign  light,  but  are  frequently 
deftroyed  by  the  latter.  The  fhining  of  the  medufa  was  al- 
ways found  by  Mr.  Macartney  to  ceafe  upon  the  rifing  of 
the  moon,  or  at  the  approach  of  day  ; and  when  out  of  the 
fea,  he  never  could  excite  them  to  throw  out  light  until 
they  had  been  kept  for  fome  time  in  the  dark  : all  the  lu- 
minous infedls  likevvife  fecrete  themfelves  as  much  as  poffible 
during  the  day-time,  and  go  abroad  only  at  night.  It  is 
true  that  the  fcolopendra  eletirica  will  not  fhine,  uniefs  it  has 
been  previoufly  expofed  to  folar  light ; but  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved  that  it  fhone  as  brilliantly  and  as  frequently,  after 
being  kept  a fhort  time  in  a light  fituation,  as  when  left  un- 
covered the  whole  day.  The  circumftance  of  the  fcolo- 
pendra requiring  expofure  previous  to  its  giving  out  light, 
is  very  unaccountable,  as  the  infedl,  when  left  to  itfclf,  al- 
ways feeks  as  much  as  poffible  concealment  during  the  day 
indeed  it  is  the  opinion  of  fome  liaturalifts,  that  it  is  killed 
by  the  light  of  the  fun. 

We  fliall  terminate  this  article  with  the  following  conclu- 
fions,  drawn  by  Mr.  Macartney  from  his  own  obfervations, 
and  from  a careful  review  of  all  that  had  oecn  written  on 
the’  fubject. 

The  property  of  emitting  light  is  confined  to  animals  of 
the  fimpleft.  organization,  the  greater  number  of  which  ate 
inhabitants  of  the  fea.  The  luminous  property  is  not  cen- 
ftant,  but  in  general  exifts  only  at  certain  periods,  and  in 
particular  Hates  of  the  animal’s  body.  The  power  of  fhew- 
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itig  light  refides  in  a peculiar  fub fiance  or  fluid,  which  is 
fometimes  fituated  in  a particular  organ,  and  at  others  dil- 
"fufed  throughout  the  animal’s  body.  The  light  is  differ- 
ently regulated,  when  the  luminous  matter  exilts  in  the 
living  body,  and  when  it  is  abftrafted  from  it.  In  the  firft 
cafe,  it  is  intermitting,  or  alternated  with  periods  of  dark- 
nefs  ; is  commonly  produced  or  increafed  by  a mufcular 
effort ; and  is  fometimes  abfolutely  dependent  upon  the  will 
of  the  animal.  In  the  fecond  cafe,  the  luminous  appearance 
is  ufually  permanent  until  it  becomes  extinft,  after  which  it 
may  be  reftored  directly  by  friftion,  concuflion,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  warmth  ; which  lafl  caufes  operate  on  the  lu- 
minous matter  (while  in  the  living  bodv)  only  indiredlly, 
by  exciting  the  animal.  The  luminous  matter,  in  all  fitua- 
tions,  fa  far  from  poffefiing  phofphoric  properties,  is  in- 
combulhble,  and  loies  the  quality  of  emitting  light,  by 
being  dried,  or  much  heated.  The  exhibition  of  light, 
however  long  it  may  be  continued,  caufes  no  diminution  of 
tiie  bulk  of  the  luminous  matter.  It  does  not  require  the 
prefence  of  pure  air,  and  is  not  extinguifhed  by  other 
gafes. 

The  luminous  appearance  of  living  animals  is  not  ex- 
haufted  by  long  continuance,  or  frequent  repetitions,  nor 
accumulated  by  expofure  to  natural  light : it  is,  therefore, 
not  dependent  upon  any  foreign  fource,  but  inheres  as  a 
property,  in  a peculiarly  organized  animal  fubfiance  or  fluid, 
and  is  regulated  by  the  fame  laws  which  govern  all  the  other 
functions  of  living  beings. 

The  light  of  the  fea  is  always  produced  by  living  animals, 
and  moil  frequently  by  the  prefence  of  the  medufa  fcintillans. 
When  great  numbers  of  this  fpecies  approach  the  furface, 
they  fometimes  coalefcc  together,  and  caufe  that  fnowy  or 
milky  appearance  of  the  lea,  which  is  fo  alarming  to  navi- 
gators. Thefe  animals,  when  congregated  on  the  furface 
of  the  water,  can  produce  a flafh  of  light,  fomewhat  like  an 
eledtric  corrufcation.  When  the  luminous  medufa  are  very 
numerous,  as  frequently  happens  in  confined  bays,  they 
form  a coniiderable  portion  ot  the  mafs  of  the  fea,  at  which 
times  they  render  the  water  heavier,  and  more  naufeous  to 
the  talte : it  is  therefore  advifeable  to  always  drain  fea-water 
before  it  is  drunk. 

The  luminous  property  does  not  appear  to  have  any  con- 
nection with  tlie  economy  of  the  animals  that  poffefs  it, 
except  in  the  flying  infefts,  which  by  that  means  difeover 
each  other  at  night,  for  the  purpofe  of  fexual  congrefs. 

In  the  places  fm  ill  ultra  ting  the  prefent  fubjeft  in  this 
dictionary,  the  reader  will  only  find  figures  of  thole  luminous 
animals  which  are  not  generally  contained  in  books  on  natural 
hiltory,  or  which  are  neceffary  for  the  explanation  of  lately 
difeovered  facts. 

Fig.  i.  is  the  lurch  noBiluca,  difeovered  by  Vianelli,  of 
the  natural  lize. 

Fig.  2.  flicivs  the  fame  animal  greatly  magnified  : a is  the 
head,  furnilhed  with  two  Ihort  antenna;  and  a horn-like  pro- 
cefs  ; l , b,  the  two  eyes  ; c,  c,  c,  fome  of  the  lateral  twilled 
proceffes  proceeding  from  the  fegments  of  the  body  ; cl,  ti,  d, 
lome  of  the  other  lateral  proceffes  that  contain  the  tufts. 

Fig.  3.  is  the  crujlaceous  irtfefl , difeovered  by  Riville  : a is 
the  traniparent  (hell,  through  which  the  internal  parts  of  the 
animal  are  vilible  ; b,  the  lac  containing  the  inteitiues;  c, 
one  of  the  four-jointed  letaceous  antenna;  ; d,  the  two  feet 
armed  with  hook-! ; e,  the  foot  which  terminates  in  claws  ; 
J\  the  ova,  which  Riville  miltook  for  globules  containing  a 
luminous  oily  fluid. 

Fig.  4.  exhibits  the  cancer  ful gens,  difeovered  by  fir  Jofeph 
Hanks.  It  is  given  of  the  natural  lize. 


Fig.  5.  reprefents  the  limuhis  noBilucus,  difeovered  by 
captain  Horlburg,  greatly  magnified. 

Fig.  6.  is  the  medufa  pelluccns,  difeovered  by  fir  Jofeph 
Banks,  fhewn  lefs  than  the  natural  lize. 

Fig.  7-  is  the  pyrefoma  atlanticism,  lately  difeovered  and 
deferibed  by  Peron. 

Fig.  8.  (hews  the  medufa  Jucida,  deferibed  by  Mr.  Ma- 
cartney, of  the  largell  lize  he  met  with. 

Fig.  9.  is  the  beroe  fytgens,  difeovered  by  Mr.  Macartney. 
It  is  reprefented  of  the  ufual  fize,  and  in  the  elongated  form 
the  creature  affumes  when  in  the  aft  of  fwimming.  On  the 
polterior  part  are  feen  the  ciliated  ribs,  which  conllitute  its 
inltriiments  of  locomotion. 

Fig.  10.  (hews  toe  medufa  fcintillans , difeovered  by  Mn 
Macartney,  as  it  appears' to  the  naked  eye. 

Fig.  11.  is  the  fame  highly  magnified,  by  which  the 
opaque  parts  upon  the  fide  and  in  the  centre  of  the  animal 
are  made  apparent. 

Fig.  12.  is  the  animalcule,  difeovered  by  Mr.  Forller,  of 
the  fize  it  appears  to  the  naked  eye. 

Fig.  13.  exhibits  a microfcopic  view  of  the  fame  ani- 
malcule. 

Fig.  14.  is  an  enlarged  view  of  the  inferior  furface  of  the 
abdomen  in  the  lampyris  hicida,  after  the  integument3  had 
been  removed,  as  delineated  by  Mr.  Macartney  ; a,  a,  a,  re- 
prefent  the  three  maffes  of  luminous  fub  (lance,  which  are 
applied  to  the  three  lalt  rings  of  the  abdomen  ; b,  b,  b,  the 
arrangement  of  the  cellular  or  intcrllitial  fnbflance  on  the 
other  abdominal  rings,  which  gives  the  pale  colour  to  the 
whole  belly  of  this  infeft. 

Fig.  15.  reprefents  the  common  glow-worm , with  the 
lower  portion  of  the  back  cut  away,  to  expofe  the  facs  of 
luminous  matter  in  fitu  on  the  lalt  ring  of  the  belly:  a in- 
dicates the  fac  of  one  fide ; the  iutelline  is  feen  to  lie  be- 
tween them. 

Fig.  16.  is  one  of  the  light  facs  of  the  glow-worm,  taken 
out  and  prodigionfly  magnified,  in  order  to  (hew  its  ftrtic- 
tnre,  as  deferibed  by  Mr.  Macartney  : a,  the  external  part 
of  the  fac,  which  is  compofed  of  the  interweaving  of  a fpiral 
fibre  ; b,  the  luminous  fub  fiance  feen  at  one  end,  when  the 
fac  has  been  ruptured  to  expofe  its  contents. 

Fig.  17.  is  the  elater  noBilucus,  with  the  (hell  of  the  corce- 
let  removed  on  one  fide,  by  which  the  organ  of  light,  de- 
feribed by  Mr.  Macartney,  is  uncovered  ; a,  the  yellow 
tranfparent  fpot  of  the  corcelet ; b,  the  oval  mafs  of  lu- 
minous fubfiance  furrounded  by  an  irradiation  of  the  inter- 
fiitial  fubfiance  ; c,  the  ends  of  the  mufeies  which  are  on  the 
infide  of  the  corcelet. 

Fig.  18.  (hews  the  luminous  apparatus  of  the  elater  noBi- 
lucus, confiderably  magnified:  a , the  radiated  appearance  of 
the  intcrllitial  fubfiance  around  the  oval  mafs  of  luminous 
lubftance  : this  mafs  is  feen  to  confifi  of  a number  of  fmaller 
parts  ; b (hews  the  arrangement  ot  the  interftitial  lubftance, 
when  it  paffes  down  between  the  mulcles  ; c,  the  ends  of 
the  mufeies  of  the  back  ; d,  the  Ihell  of  the  corcelet. 

Fig.  19.  is  the  elater  ignilus : vindicates  the  yellow  part 
of  the  corcelet ; b (hews  the  fmall  mafs  of  luminous  fubfiance 
in  this  fpecies,  the  Ihell  being  removed. 

Light  is  alfo  ufed  to  iignify  the  difpofition  of  objefts 
with  regard  to  the  receiving  of  light. 

Thus  we  fay,  a painting  is  Icon  in  its  proper  light,  when 
its  lituation,  with  regard  to  the  light,  is  the  fame  with  that 
for  which  it  was  painted. 

Light,  in  Agriculture  and  Gardening.  Experience  has 
(hewn  its  infinite  fervice  to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  coru 
tributing  exceedingly  to  facilitate  their  vegetation,  and  m- 
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ereafe  their  perfection  and  duration  ; as  it  is  obvious  rfioft 
plants  are  coniiderably  more  profperous,  and  attain  their 
perfection  in  a free  expofure,  fully  open  to  the  light  and  air, 
than  in  (hady  places  ; the  fame  is  obferved  of  fruits.  Thofe 
growing  in  a fituation  full  to  the  light  of  the  fun,-  are  in 
general  more  large  and  fair,  ripening  fooner,  and  more  per- 
fectly, as  to  beauty  and  richnefs  of  flavour,  than  fuch  as 
grow  in  the  (hade  : thefe  reafons  fliould  therefore  determine 
us  to  cultivate  moft  of  the  principal  plants  and  fruits  in 
fltuations  open  as  much  as  pofiible  to  the  full  light  and  in- 
fluence of  the  fun  ; though  upon  particular  occaflons,  and 
in  the  heat  of  fummer,  (hady  places  may  be  neceffary  for 
fome  forts  of  plants,  though  not  where  (haded  and  dar- 
kened by  fpreading  trees,  &c.  but  a border  open  above  to 
the  full  light,  and  only  (haded  from  the  immediate  rays  of 
the  fun.  For  the  general  crops,  a perfectly  open,  funny, 
light  fituation,  free  from  the  (hade  of  fpreading  trees,  is  al- 
ways the  mod  proper 

And  its  utility  is  very  evident,  from  plants  growing  in 
garden-frames,  green-houfes,  & c.  in  winter  ; when,  in  time 
cf  fevere  weather,  covers  or  (flutters  have  been  continued 
long  over  the  glaffes,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  rays  of  light,  they 
become  fickly,  grow  pale,  and  affume  an  unhealthy  ap- 
pearance for  a long  time  ; the  leaves  often  decaying  or  drop- 
ping off ; and  frequency,  when  the  covers  are  continued 
■very  long  without  the  admiflion  of  light,  the  whole  plant  in 
many  forts  gradually  dwindles  and  perifhes.  Great  atten- 
tion is  of  courfe  requifite  in  this  cafe,  when,  from  the  feve* 
rity  of  the  weather,  the  ufe  of  other  covers  befides  the  glaffes 
is  neceffary,  to  take  every  opportunity  of  a favourable  day, 
or  even  an  hour  or  two  of  a day,  to  admit  the  light  as  fully 
as  pofiible.  The  fame  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  plants  in  early 
hot-beds,  fuch  as  cucumbers,  melons,  &c.  which,  early 
in  the  year,  require  a covering  of  mats  over  the  glaffes 
every  night ; as  when  thefe  additional  covers  are  applied  too 
foon  in  the  afternoon,  and  continued  late  in  the  morning,  fo 
as  to  keep  the  plants  long  in  darknefs,  it  is  highly  difad- 
vantageous  to  their  growth,  cauling  them  to  grow  weak, 
pale,  and  fickly. 

As  light  is,  therefore,  fo  beneficial  to  plants  in  general, 
it  fhould  be  increafed  as  much  as  pofiible  to  thofe  in  frames, 
green-houfes,  ftoves.  See.  In  thefe  fltuations  it  may  be 
ufeful  to  paint  the  infide  of  all  fuch  departments  white,  to 
refleCt  the  rays  of  light  as  much  as  pofiible,  and  particularly 
in  the  nights,  and  in  the  day  time,  when  the  feverity  of  the 
feafon  requires  covers  or  (hutters  to  be  placed  over  the  glades 
or  other  conveniences  where  plants  are  kept. 

The  author  of  Phytologia  remarks,  that  the  conteft  for 
light,  as  well  as  for  air,  which  is  fo  vifible  in  the  growth  of 
vegetables,  (hews  the  former  to  be  of  great  confequence  to 
their  exiffer.ee,  as  well  as  the  latter.  Thus  many  flowers 
follow  the  fun  during  the  courfe  of  the  day,  by  the  nutation 
of  the  ffalks,  not  by  the  rotation  of  them,  as  obferved  in  the 
fun-flower  by  Dr.  Hales  ; and  the  leaves  of  all  plants  endea- 
vour to  turn  their  upper  furface  to  the  light,  which  is  their 
refpiratory  organ,  or  lungs.  The  great  ufe  of  all  plants 
turning  the  upper  furfaces  of  their  leaves  to  the  light  is  thus, 
be  thinks,  intelligible  ; the  water  perfpired  from  thofe  fur- 
faces  is,  he  conceives,  hyper-oxygenated  ; and,  as  it  efcapcs 
from  the  fharp  edges  of  the  mo  ’ths  of  the  perfpiring  vef- 
fels,  when  aCted  upon  by  the  fun’s  light,  gives  out  oxygen  ; 
which  oxygen,  thus  iiberated  from  the  perfpired  water,  and 
added  to  that  of  the  common  atmofphere,  prefents  to  the 
refpiratory  terminations  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  on  the 
upper  furfaces  of  leaves  an  atmofphere  more  replete  with  vital 
air.  This  neceflity  cf  light  to  the  refpiratior.  of  vegetables 


isfo  great,  that  there  is  rcafon  to  believe  that  many  plants  d© 
not  refpire  during  the  night,  but  exift  in  a torpid  (late,  like 
the  winter  deeping  infedfs.  Thus  the  mimofa,  fenfitive-plant, 
and  many  others,  clofe  the  upper  furfaces  of  their  oppofite 
leaves  together  during  the  night,  and  thus  preclude  ihem 
both  from  the  air  and  light ; and  the  internal  furfaces  of  in- 
numerable flowers,  which  are  their  refpiratory  organs,  are 
clofed  during  the  night,  and  thus  unexpofed  both  to  light 
and  air.  It  is,  however,  obferved,  that  the  fungi,  which 
are  termed  vegetables,  becaufe  they  are  fixed  to  the  earth, 
or  to  the  ftones,  trees,  or  timber,  where  they  are  foundr 
can  exift  without  light  or  much  air ; as  appears  in  the 
truffle,  which  never  appears  above  ground,  and  by  other 
fungi,  which  grow  in  dark  cellars  ; and  in  efculent  mufhrooms, 
which  are  cultivated  beneath  beds  of  draw.  The  etiolation, 
or  blanching  of  vegetables,  depends  upon  the  keeping  of 
the  light  from  them. 

It  is  further  noticed  that  the  element  of  light,  as  well  a» 
that  of  heat,  is  neceffary  to  vegetation.  In  this  climate  they 
both  feem,  in  general,  to  be  injurious  only  by  their  de:cCt, 
and  feldom  by  their  excefs.  But  as  light  aCts  as  a ftimulus  on 
the  more  irritatis-e  or  fenfitive  parts  of  plants,  which  appears 
by  the  expanfion  of  many  flowers,  and  of  fome  leaves,  when- 
the  fun  (bines  on  them  ; and  by  the  nutation  of  the  whole 
flower,  as  of  the  fun-flow-er  (helianthus),  and  by  the  bend- 
ing of  the  fummits  of  all  plants  confined  in  houfes  towards- 
the  light ; there  may  be  difeafes  owing  to  the  exccfs  of  this 
ftimuius,  which  have  not  been  attended  to  ; to  prevent 
which  the  flowers  of  tragopogon  falfafi,  and  of  ether  plants, 
clofe  about  noon.  Other  unobferved  difeafes  may  be  owing 
to  a defeCt  of  the  ftimulus  of  light';  as  a mimofa,  fenfitive 
plant,  which  had  been  confined  in  a dark  room,  did  not  open- 
its  foliage,  though  late  in  the  day,  till  many  minutes  after 
it  w-as  expofed  to  the  light.  The  excefs  of  light  has  not, 
however,  been  obferved  to  be  attended  by  vegetable  difeafes- 
in  thefe  more  northern  latitudes  fo  much  as  in  others. 

Light,  in  the  Manege.  A horfe  is  laid  to  be  light,  in 
French  un  cheval  leger,  that  is,  a 1 wift,  nimble  runner.  We 
likewife  call  a horfe  light  that  is  well  made,  though  he  is- 
neither  fvvift  nor  aCtive  : for  in  this  laff  exprefiion  we  confi- 
der  only  the  (hape  and  make  of  a horie,  without  regard  to 
his  qualities. 

Light  upon  the  hand  ; a horfe  is  faid  to  be  fuch,  that  has  a 
good  tractable  mouth,  and  does  not  reft  too  heavy  upon  the- 
bit. 

A coach-horfe  is  faid  to  be  light,  when  he  ftirs  nimbly, 
and  dreads  the  whip  ; or  when  he  has  a light  trot.. 

Light  ‘bellied . A horfe  is  thus  called  that  commonly  has 
flat,  narrow,  contracted  fides,  which  , make  the.  flank  turn 
up  like  that  of  a grey-hound.  . 

Light  hand.  See  Hand.  < 

Light,  in  Painting,  refers  only  to  thofe  effeCts  which  light 
(properly  fo  called)  produces  upon  the  furfaces  of  natural 
objects  ; as  exhibited  by  its  reflection  from  them  to  the  eye 
of  an  obferver. 

With  regard  to  that  art,  light  may  be  confidered  in  two 
diftinCt  points  of  view  ; <ui».  as  to  the  natural  and  the  artifi- 
cial effects  arifing  from  it.  The  former  is  Amply  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  objects  in  a picture,  by  the  direction  i.i  * 
which  it  is  introduced  ; which  F-ing  once  chofen,  becomes  a 
politive  rule  ; and  from  which  no  variation  can  be  allowed. 
The  latter  is  ideal,  and  requires  only  to  be  probable  or  pofli- 
ble.  It  relates  to  the  quantity  of  light  employed  to  illuftrate 

the  character  of  a fubjcCt,  and  depends  .entirely  upon  the  • 
tafte  of  the  artiil  ; who,  by  the  ufe  of  ideal  (liadows  and 
fictitious  lights,  may  effeCt  a diminution  or  augmentation  to 
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*ny  proportion  he  pleafes.  Tliefe,  together  with  light  and 
dark  colours,  form  the  bafis  of  chiaro-fcuro  ; one  of  the 
grand  fundamental  principles  of  painting,  of  which  we  have 
already  treated  under  the  article  Clair-obscure. 

As  light,  when  aCting  upon  fubllantial  forms,  is  always 
accompanied  by  (hadow,  and  as  they  are  necelfary  adjunCts 
to  each  other,  we  (hall  here  unite  them,  and  treat  of  them 
together.  It  is  by  the  contrail  of  each  to  the  other,  that 
the  effeCt  of  either  is  produced  by  colours ; and  however 
paradoxical  it  may  appear,  it  is  neverthelefs  true,  that  light 
in  the  art  of  painting  is  not  more  neceffary  to  produce 
Ihadow,  than  lhade  i9  for  the  production  sf  light.  The  co- 
lours which  give  the  appearance  of  the  former,  obtain  that 
effeCt  only  when  fur-rounded'  with  darker  ones,  which  confti- 
tute  lhade  ; without  the  latter,  they  would  appear  nothing 
more  than  an  uninterelling  mafs  of  one  plain  tone,  without 
any  degree  of  the  quality  which  is  termed  luminous ; but 
contracted  by  their  oppolites  in  tone,  they  become  brilliant  j 
and  when  form  is  fuperadded,-  obtain  the  character  of 
light.  The  fame,  though  in  the  contrary  degree,  is  the 
effeCt  of  dark  hues,  which,  without  the  contrail  of  lighter 
ones,  produce  only  a heavy,  dull,  unmeaning  mafs,  that 
merits  not  the  appellation  of  lhade,  till  oppofed  by  other 
tones,  and  rounded  into  form  by  the  afiillance  of  light. 

The  management  of  light  and  (hade  is  the  mod  import- 
ant of  the  practical  parts  of  the  art ; fince,  without  the  true 
arrangement  of  them,  vain  mud  be  every  effort  of  the 
painter  to  produce  a jud  refeinblance  of  thofe  things  which 
nature  offers  to  our  view,  and  which  are  the  immediate  ob- 
jedls  of  his  ftudy.  Outline  is  but  as  the  feCtion  of  a 
body ; and  colour,  a fimple,  unvaried  colour  added  to  it, 
would  dill  in  no-wife  increafe  its  value  as  the  reprefentative 
of  a fubllance  ; but  let  light  and  (hade  be  fuperadded,  and 
duly  difpofed,  and  what  was  a dat  furface  becomes  appa- 
rently a rounded  one,  is  relieved  from  its  ground,  and  ap-' 
pears  to  dart  from  the  canvas.' 

The  fources  of  light  • are  in  faCt  but  two  ; viz.  the  fun 
and  fire  : but  to  the  painter  a variety  of  modifications  of  thefe 
two  take  place,  and  become  equally  leparate  fource6,  with 
diftinCt  qualities,  both' as  to  power  and  colour.  Such,  for 
jndance,  are  the  moon’s  reflecting  power  ; that  of  the  at- 
mofphere  when  the  fun  is  hid  ; and  hkewife  the  illumination 
proceeding  from  a window  into  a room.  The  effects  pro- 
duced by  each  of  thefe  differ  fo  widely  from  thofe  of  the 
two  former,  that  we  may  fairly  fay  there  are  five  general 
fources  of  light,  at  lead,  applicable  to  the  purpoles  of 
painting.  Of  that  proceeding  direct  from  the  fun  in  full 
blaze,  it  can  only  be  obferved,  that,  except  for  landfcape, 
its  ufe  is  confined  in  the  art  ; being  too  powerful,  and  pro- 
ducing fiiadows  too  harlh,  for  the  more  intereding  . and 
agreeable  fubjeCls  of  fancy  or  hiltory.  The  fofter  illumi- 
nation reflected  from  thofe  parts  of  the  atmofphere  oppofed 
to  the  fun,  is  ufually  and  reafonably  preferred  ; or  that  which 
the  heavens  yield  when  the  fonree  of  its  light  is  hid  in  clouds, 
though  not  when  it  is  too  much  lodin  the  gloom  of  temped  ; 
for  then  the  lights  and  (hadow*  become  too  indiftintt 
and  confufed.  The  open  light  of  the  air  has  another  cha- 
racter diltinCt  from  the  two  jud  mentioned  : which  is,  when 
the  fun  is  but  faintly  obfeured  by  thick  clouds,  through 
•which  its  rays  penetrate  with  diminifned  ludre,  but  dill  in 
direCt  lines.  In  this  cafe  the  light,  though  direCt  and  cauf- 
ing  lhadows  the  fame  in  form  as  when  its  fource  is  unobferved, 
is  yet  but  weak  and  foft ; and  the  (hadows  it  produces 
being  effefted  by  the  general  light  of  the  atmofphere,  are 
tender  in  their  outline  and  tone.  When  the  reflected  light 
proceeding  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  atmofphere  is  ad- 


mitted through  a window  into  a room,  it  affumesa  nrd-waj* 
charadter.  For  while  the  light  is  weaker,  and  confequently 
fofter  than  fun-lhine  ; the  lhadows,  owing  to  the  fmallnefi* 
of  the  aperture,  become  didinCt  but  not  harfh  ; and  their 
didinCtnefs  is  heightened  by  the  room  wherein  is  the  window, 
(which  may  be  conddered  as  an  original  fource,)  receiving 
only  a partial  quantity  of  light,  and  confequently  little  or 
no  reflection  takes  place,  except  from  furrounding  and  con- 
tiguous objeCts  upon  each  other  : whereas,  when  a figure  is 
fo  placed  in  open  air  as  to  receive  the  light  reflected  from  the 
(ley,  it  partakes  of  it  in  every  direction,  and  therefore  has- 
little  of  no  Ihadow  ; for  there  will  be  few  parts  wheie  fome 
rays  of  light  will  not,  under  fuch  circumdances,  find  ad- 
million. 

When  the  light  proceeds  direCt  from  the  fun,  it  is  ufual, 
though  not  llridtly  correCt,  to  conlider  its  rays  as  parallel, 
and  confequently  no  enlargement  or  diminution  takes  place 
in  lengthened  lhadows.  But,  in  reality,  its  diftance,  which 
ditninifhes  its  fize  apparently,  added  to  the  effeCt  of  perfpec- 
tive,  produces  a real  variation  in  lhadows  of  objeCts  whole 
magnitude  is  at  all  cOnfiderable.  This  is  always  the  cafe 
when  the  fource  of  light  is  larger  or  fmaller  than  the  illu- 
mined body.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  Ihadow  of  a fufpend- 
ed  ball  would  diminifh  to  a point  ; as  that  of  the  earth  does 
from  the  light  of  the  fun  : and  in  the  latter  it  would  dilate  as 
it  was  extended,  and  projeCt  a fhadoiv  at  a certain  diftance, 
large  in  proportion  to  the  comparative  fmallnefs  of  the  lu- 
minous body ; as  of  the  flame  of  a candle,  for  'in-dance, 
compared  to  a tennis-ball. 

Shadows  by  day-light  feldc'm  become  totally  obfeure  : an 
objeCt  mult  be  placed  in-  a fituation  where  it  could  receive 
very  little  indeed  of  that  peculiar  illumination,  without  hav- 
ing fome  reflections  falling  into  its  (hades,  and  confequently 
yielding  fome  vifible  effeCt  of  the  forms  on  which  they  fell. 
But  by  fire  and  candle-light,  owing  to  the  confined  ilfue  of 
their  rays,  forms  hid  in  the  (hadows  they  project  are  often 
totally  loll : neverthelefs,  thefe  lhadows  are  not  blacknefs, 
but  darknefs,  of  a colour  whofe  hue  depends  upon  that  of 
the  larger  mafs  of  furrounding  bodies.  Under  many  cir- 
cutnltances  they  receive  reflections,  and  have  a confequer.t- 
degree  of  colour  in  the  bodies  that  lie  within  their  range. 

There  are  two  caules  which  operate  to  weaken  and  even 
deftroy  the  force  of  reflected  light.  The  one  is  the  diftance 
at  which  the  reflecting  objeCt  is  fituated  from  the  luminary  ; 
the  other,  the  diftance  of  the  fame  from  the  obferver.  When 
thf.fe  two  circumftances  combine,  the  effeCt  of  light  and’ 
(hade  is  verv  weak. 

To  comprehend  the  principle  upon  which  the  illumina- 
tion and  confequent  (hadows  of  objeCts  are  produced,  and 
to  imitate  them  the  mod  cffeCtually,  the  painter  mult  recoi- 
led* that  light,  whencefoever  it  iffues,  proceeds  reCtili- 
neally  from  its  fource  to  the  fui  face  which  intercepts  it ; and 
is  reflected  in  the  fame  way,  at  an  equal  angle  with  the  plane 
of  that  furface,  but  in  an  inverfe  direction.  In  the  language 
of  optics,  the  angle  of  refection  is  equal  to  the  angle  cf  inci- 
dence. This  is  the  fimple  but  general  rule,  which  is  infalli- 
bly to  guide  the  artilt  through  all  the  difficulties  of  light 
and  (hade  in  painting:  whether  arifing  from  direCt  or  re- 
flected illumination,  this  one  principle  holds  equally  good  in 
all  ; but  the  lines  which  it  forms  in  the- (hadows,  are  fub- 
jeCt  to  the  variations  produced  by  perfpeCtive  on  all  folid  bo- 
dies whereon  light  can  aCt. 

The  molt  important  application  of  this  rule  the  artilt  will 
find  to  be,  in  fixing  upon  the  precife  point  where-  he  Ihould 
difpofe  of  his  moll  brilliant  hues  ; or  what  are  technically 
termed  his  high  lights  ; which  are,  in  reality, .thofe  parts  of 
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his  obje&s,  wliere,  if  the  furface  be  a poliihed  one,  the 
image  of  the  luminary  is  refle&cd  $ and  is  of  courfe  that 
one  which,  to  the  eye  of  an  obferver,  is  moll  illuminated. 
Thefc  reflections  will  always  be  found  to  take  place  only  on 
that  point  from  whence  a line  drawn  to  the  luminary,  and 
another  to  the  eye  of  the  artitl,  form  angles  equal  to  each 
other  with  the  plane  of  the  furface  of  the  illuminated  object. 
For  though  it  may  not  in  reality  be  the  precife  fpot  where 
the  greateif  number  of  rays  of  light  are  intercepted  by  that 
body,  yet  it  is  effectually  fo  to  him  whofe  eye  can  only  re- 
ceive thofe  which  arc  thrown  off  in  reflection  towards  him. 
It  may  be  obferved  as  a confequence  of  this  rule,  that  the 
extreme  edge  of  a rounded  body  can  fcarcely  ever  be  its 
brighteft  part ; it  will,  as  it  recedes  from  the  obferver,  lofe 
to  him  its  lultrc,  and  melt  into  the  ground  or  objeCt  behind 
it  ; or,  if  relieved  by  a flat  objeft  equally  white  with  itfeif, 
a dark  line  will  he  feen  to  mark  its  boundary,  in  whatever 
fituation  the  fource  of  light  may  be,  within  a right  angle 
with  a line  drawn  from  the  objeCt  to  an  obferver  ; or  fonie- 
what  beyond  that,  to  nearly  135  degrees. 

It  is  fcarcely  ncceflary  here  to  fpeak  of  the  refraCtion  of 
light  from  its  original  courfe,  when  palfing  through  various 
fubitances,  as  glafs  or  water  ; except  to  deprecate  paying 
4iiy  attention  to  it  in  a picture  where  any  cflential  form  is 
broken  in  upon  by  it  ; or  chooiing  fuch  fubjeCts,  where  de- 
viation from  general  rules  ferve  rather  to  confound  than  to 
fatisfy  the  common  underllanding  of  mankind.  Thefe  co- 
pying the  pofitive  truth  would  create  eonfufion,  it  is  mod 
juft,  at  lead  modufeful,  to  vary  from  it : as  in  painting  the 
portrait  of  a man  with  fpeCtacles  on.  What  artid  in  his 
fenfes,  and  who  had  a true  perception  of  the  real  objeCt  of 
art,  would  think  of  painting  exaftly  that  which  prefents 
itself  to  his  view,  a pofitive  deformity,  eyes  mifplaced,  and 
of  mondrous  form  ; for  fuch  they  are  when  feen  through 
the  glades.  Such  procedure  would  totally  defeat  the  ob- 
jeCt of  portraiture  ; for  it  would  be  hardly  pofiible  to  make 
a likenefs  of  the  perfon,  with  fuch  a variation  from  the  poii- 
tive  form  of  his  face. 

The  direction  ip  which  the  light  falls  upon  the  objeCts 
5ntroduced  into  a picture,  and  which  we  propofed  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article  as  one  of  the  points  of  view  in 
which  to  confider  the  fubjeCt,  is  of  very  great  importance  on 
many  accounts,  and  calls  for  the  mod  attentive  coniideration 
■of  the  artift  before  he  begins  to  colour  his  picture,  and  even 
in  the  compofltion  of  his  forms.  If,  without  previous  atten- 
tion to  this,  he  proceeds  tp  execute  his  compofltion,  and 
complete  the  developement  of  his  ideas,  he  would  be  for- 
tunate if  he  did  not  And  in  his  progrefs,  that  the  necefiity  lie 
was  under  of  making  fhadows  to  bring  out  his  forms,  very 
frequently  dedroyed  his  general  fhnpes,  which  previoufly  ap- 
peared well  when  in  lines  only.  A due  attention  to  this,  in 
the  iird  indance,  would  frequently  fugged  ideas  of  forms, 
and  alTid  him  in  Ailing  his  canvas  agreeably,  and  in  exprefs- 
jng  the  charaCfer  of  his  fubjeCts  appropriately.  It  is,  how- 
ever, utterly  impollibie  to  give  precife  rules  upon  this  fubjeCt 
in  hiftorical  paintings,  as  it  depends  fo  entirely  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  fubjeCts,  and  the  local  fltuations  of  the  aCtors 
introduced.  One  general  rule  only  may  be  given,  viz.  that 
the  difpolition  of  the  figures  fliould  be  luch,  with  regard  to 
the  fource  of  light,  as  to  produce  ample  mafles  of  light  and 
lhadow  : either  of  the  one  or  the  other  predominant,  ac- 
cordingly as  the  fubjeCt  is  grave  or  gay.  If  the  fubjeCt  be 
of  one  Angle  figure,  then  it  is  requiiite  (and  more  ealily  to 
be  managed)  that  care  be  taken  that  the  light  falls  upon  it 
in  fuch  a manner  as  accords  with  the  aCtion,  and  produces 
fxo  unpleafant  fliapes.  For  great  grace  may  be  added  to 


figures  by  light  and  (bade  tfhen  agreeably  difpofed  ; and  on 
the  contrary,  an  unfortunate  difpofal  cf  them  may  diminilh 
the  cffeCt,  if  not  totally  deltroy  the  mod  beautifully  drawn 
figure  imaginable. 

In  portraiture,  fomething  more  precife  may  be  faid  upon 
this  fubjeCt.  Its  objeCt  is  to  convey  a refemblar.ee  of  a 
perfon  in  the  molt  agreeable  manner,  generally  fpeaking ; 
yet  therein  much  mud  remain  which  the  rides  cannot  attach 
to,  particularly  where  the  objeCt  is  to  convey  character 
drongly,  and  not  merely  to  render  the  picture  agreeable. 
In  the  latter  cafe,  if  a perfon  be  fo  placed  with  regard  to  the 
window  or  luminary,  that  the  light  falls  upon  him  at  an 
angle  of  about  45  deg.,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  face  be 
expofed  to  it,  the  purpofe  will  be  anfwered.  A dill  more 
acute  angle  will  give  greater  relievo,  but  the  elfeCt  will  not 
be  fo  pleating.  Whether  the  face  fliould  be  turned  dlreCtly 
facing  the  light,  or  fo  as  to  receive  it  partially,  mud  entirely 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  features.  If  large,  they 
will  bear  a full  light  ; if  of  a fmaller  and  more  delicate  na- 
ture, a little  inclination  from  the  light  will  give  more  force 
and  variety.  But  where  the  objeCt  is  to  convey  character 
drongly,  to  the  difregard  of  pofitive  beauty,  there  the  cha- 
racter only  is  the  guide,  and  every  angle  of  illumina- 
tion, with  any  turn  towards  or  from  it,  may  efteCt  the  ob- 
jeCt, according  to  the  damp  which  nature  has  laid  upon  the 
face  to  be  painted. 

The  angle  of  45  deg.  or  thereabouts,  is  alfo  the  bed  for 
the  general  illumination  of  a picture  while  the  artid  is  em- 
ployed upon  it,  with  fuch  an  inclination  from  the  fource  of 
light,  that  no  reflection  of  it  is  prefented  to  his  eye.  He 
will,  in  this  fituation  of  his  work  to  the  light,  be  lead  in  his 
own  way,  and  fee  the  whole  of  it  together  mod  effectually  ; 
but  this  is  an  objeCt  of  leffer  moment ; a good  artid  need  not 
wait  to  have  his  picture  precifely  in  the  very  bed  fituation, 
to  enable  him  to  perform  his  tafk  with  pleafure  or  effect. 
Indeed  he  cannot  always  have  it  fo,  particularly  when  en- 
gaged in  adorning  walls  and  ceilings,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  fecond  divilion  of  our  fubjeCt,  or  the 
quantity  of  light  proper  to  be  introduced  into  a picture, 
which  is  a matter  that  lies  entirely  at  the  diferetion  of  the 
artid,  we  mud  principally  refer  our  readers  to  what  has 
been  faid  under  the  articles  Clair-obscure,  and  Effect, 
in  Painting ; more  particularly  the  latter,  where  we  have 
fhewn  that  various  maders  have  adopted  as  various  quantities, 
and  (bade  them  all  agreeable.  The  fubjeCt,  the  place,  and 
the  time,  mud  govern  this  point,  and  the  fade  of  the  artid 
mud  lead  him  to  decide  the  matter  for  himfelf ; his  only 
guide  is,  the  mod  natural,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  molt 
effeClive,  ill  u drat  ion  of  his  fubjeCt. 

Another  point  for  confideration,  is  the  tone  of  colour 
which  Ihould  be  given  to  the  fight.  Of  this,  alfo,  we  have 
treated  under  the  words  Effect,  in  Painting,  and  Harmony 
in  the  fame  art,  and  need  only  date  here,  tiiat  whatever  hue 
is  adopted,  the  fame  Ihould  range  through  the  whole  picture, 
except  when  two  kinds  of  light  are  introduced,  as  day-light 
and  candle-light.  In  that  cafe  the  former  will  he  of  a cold 
colour  ; and  in  iituations  where  fhadows  from  the  candle  fall 
over  parts  illumined  by  the  day,  thpfc  parts,  if  the  objeCt  be 
white,  will  appear  of  a light  blue,  as  may  be  feen  when 
candles  are  lighted  and  placed  on  a table-cloth,  where  rays 
of  twilight  can  reach.  The  warm  colour  thrown  off  by  the  „ 
flame  of  the  candle,  imparts  its  nature  to  whatever  it  illu- 
mines, and  as  it  is  nearly  yellow,  it  renders  white  and  yellow 
very  nearly  alike  in  hue,  and  makes  green  appear  blue,  and 
purple  nearly  fo.  This  renders  it  a difficult  matter  to  paint 
by  candle-light  for  a day -light  exhibition.  The  artid  muff 
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rely  very  much  upon  his  judgment  and  previous  knovvledge 
of  his  colours  who  attempts  it,  or  all  the  delicate  admixture 
of  teints  and  hues  will  efcapc  him.  Rubens  has  very  fre- 
quently fucceeded  in  the  admixture  of  lights,  and  in  one 
pidturc  particularly,  his  beautiful  work  of  “ St.  Roch  inter- 
ceding for  the  unhappy  Sufferers  from  the  Plague.”  And 
Titian  has  rendered  moll  beautifully  the  effect  of  three 
lights,  viz.  thofe  of  the  day,  of  fire,  and  of  candle,  in  his 
grand  work  of  “ The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
has  contrived  to  produce  one  harmonious  tone  over  the  whole, 
while  each  part  is  charadleriftically  maintained. 

Light,  in  Sea  Language,  is  ufed  in  contradiflin&ion  to 
laden.  A fhip  is  accordingly  called  light,  either  when  file 
has  r.o  cargo,  or  when  (he  is  not  fulficiently  ballailed. 

Light  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  luminous  bodyr  that  emits  it. 
There  are  various  kinds  of  lights  ; general  lights,  as  the  air  ; 
particular  lights,  as  a fire,  a candle,  and  even  the  fun. 

Lights,  in  Architecture,  denote  doors,  windows,  and  other 
places,  through  which  the  air  and  light  have  a paffage. 

In  the  Pantheon,  all  the  light  comes  from  on  high  ; it  has 
no  liglits  but  in  the  dome. 


Lights,  in  Gardening,  a term  applied  to  the  moveable 
glazed  fafhes  which  cover  garden  and  other  frames  ; and 
which,  according  to  the  number  of  lights,  or  feparate  move- 
able  glaffes,  are  denominated  one-light,  two  li  jht,  and  three- 
light  frames  ; thefe  being  the  mod  general  different  fizes  of 
this  fort  of  frame.  Sec  Frame  and  GAitDEN-i'Yamf. 

Lights,  Feajl  of.  See  Dedication. 

Lights,  Stopping , of  a houfe,  is  a nuifance  ; but  flopping 
a profpedt  is  not,  being  only  matter  of  delight,  not  of  ne- 
ceffity.  If  a man  has  a vacant  piece  of  ground,  and  builds 
thereupon  a houfe,  with  good  lights,  which  he  fells  or  lets 
to  another ; and  afterwards  builds  upon  ground  contiguous, 
or  lets  the  fame  to  another  perfon,  who  builds  thereupon  to 
the  nuifance  of  the  lights  of  the  firth  houfe  ; the  leffee  of 
the  firft  houfe  may  have  an  aftion  of  the  cafe  againfl  fuch 
builder,  See.  And  though  formerly  they  were  to  be  lights 
of  an  ancient  meffuage,  that  is  now  altered. 

Light -horfe,  an  ancient  term  in  our  Englifh  cufioms,  fig- 
nifying  an  ordinary  cavalier,  or  horfeman  lightly  armed,  and 
fo  as  to  enter  a corps  or  regiment ; in  oppoiition  to  the  men 
at  arms,  who  were  heavily  accoutred,  and  armed  at  all 
points.  See  Cavaery  and  Horse- 
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